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When you buy 


Just a few words to you, madam, before you 
make your spring purchases of rugs. First 


of all you want quality and value, of course. 
Then you want your rugs to express your personal preference 
in weave, pattern and color; that means variety to choose 
from. Then the price must be right. If you want to be 
absolutely certain of these advantages, just do this: 


Write to SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago, and 
say, ‘Send me a copy of your new BOOK OF RUGS.”’ 


In this new book we show you twenty pages of rugs photographed 
in actual colors; évery variety of weave, color and pattern. that 
any room in the house may require. Every important weaver in 
America has contributed to this display. In addition to rugs this 
new book’ displays our complete lines of carpets, curtains, 
drapery materials, portieres and couch covers, all of which 
we show in the most extensive assortments. The new- 
est ideas in drapery material are also illustrated on 
four pages of actual colors, suggesting the many 
artistic effects in the new style hangings, 
all offered at prices that spell 
economy of the most 
practical sort. 
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Standard Tapestry 
* Brussels Rug. 
No..37H80005 Size, 9x12 feet. 
ric 
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fmperial Aceminater Rug: The five rugs shown on this page will be found 


illustrated in actual colors and quoted in a full 
range of sizes in our new 19/2 Rug Book. We 
quote here the 9x/2-foot sizes only, which will 
serve as a price comparison. 


Nowhere can you see a greater variety of rugs, carpets, lace curtains Manat t, © 

and’ drapery materials than in this new catalog. Nowhere can you Challenge Tapestry Brussels Rug. 

see these things so quickly, so comfortably, with so little personal effort se er ntti Aa 

on your part. The prices, of course, are radically lower than you 

“* will*find quoted elsewhere for goods of equal quality. The enormous 
‘volume of our purchases and our economical method of selling, give 
our “customers at all times the absolute assurance of saving money. 
Our ‘guarantee of quality, value, wear and complete satisfaction is well 
known: Itis just as strong as we know how to make it. It is the one 
guarantee that asks no questions, that makes no conditions, that makes 
you, the purchaser, the sole judge of your own satisfaction. 
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Model Axminster Rug. 


NoO.37H86005 Size, 9x12feet. Price,$1 7. 
Two-tone green ground. Medallion center A necks 


Write us now before you forget about it and say, 


of brown and tan with red and pink roses, **Send mea copy of your new BOOK OF RUGS.’? & - 
an d Serona Axminster Rug. 
; a Ne. 27He9a0g Sin. totes, Pcss20.75 
Leaves are in beautiful autumn shadings. Pink roses 
9 e9 around border of rug. 
—————<_————— ‘ » a» 
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We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use 
the columns of this magazine who is not reliable and 
does not honestly carry out his obligations to our 
subscribers and the public in general. WE WILL 
MAKE GOOD ANY MONEY LOST by a subscriber 
who is defrauded by sending money in response toan 
advertisement appearing in our columns, provided the 
transaction is reported to this office within thirty days 
of its occurrence, and all the facts are found as stated. 
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Your Dreams Can Still Come True 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


NCE upon a time—how the years do fly!—when you 
were a mere mite of a girlie, and believed in fairy 
spells and pots of gold under April rainbows—when 

every attic held a goblin and four-leaf clovers were shrines of 
fortune, and lady bugs were harbingers of luck—you dreamed 
a wonderful dream of thé day-to-be when Prince Goldenlocks 
would come riding by—— 

But why waste time on such tommy- 


the world has become since the Grimms and Hans Christian 
Andersen went out of style and Edison and Tesla and 
Marconi have come into fashion. 

If truth be told the first real fairy spells are just beginning to 
glorify the world. There never was an era of magic before. But 
now all things can be—your dreams can still come true—the 


eee maddest, farthest, fairest dreams ever 
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flung to the stars. 
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Any son of womancan achieve the ulti- 
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the Castles of Spain (no grown up ever Manger or mansion—cradle of gold, 
did find the path) and all the whimsies 


and phantasies of long ago have blown 


or trundle of husk, predestine nothing. 
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straight in the eye and to measure 
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tion of creed and breed. 


the soup will be boiling all over the The meanest lie that ever blighted 


stove, and your boy will be home from the universe—the lie of caste, of superi- 
school before the lunch-table is set. 
Why, bless us, this brings us back 


again to the dream, and now you must 


ority by birth—is gasping under the 
throttling heel of Progress. 

East and West the thrones are top- 
pling. The kingdom of brain has begun, 
the sovereignty of ignorance is ending. 

The Golden Age has dawned. This is 


imagination fondled—this son that 
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would be born to you—straight and 
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strong-thewed, proud of soul—a man- 
child, splendid with gifts of mind and 
person. 
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ous sands of time. 
turned, but they no longer serve the lamp 
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nosed daughter and your son was born 
with a baw in his mouth instead of a silver spoon—which latter 
must be an extremely uncomfortable experience—somehow 
you’ve lost the habit of gilding tomorrows with futile longings. 
You’ve become a very matter-of-fact person, in whose calcu- 
lations washtubs and cake-tins and dust-cloths play such an 
important part that you haven’t time to go snooping through 
the garrets of memory. 

You sniff with bitter incredulity when you hear of wishing- 


rings, and such like bosh, and even if you won’t acknowledge it 


you’ve lost a mighty lot of faith, simply because things 
didn’t happen the way you had planned. 


And you won’? look up and see how much more wonderful’ 
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of Aladdin—instead they are slaves of 
the Jamp of learning. The Titans reincarnated, flail with 
arms of steel, swing the trip-hammer, spin the turbine in the 
waterfall, shovel mountains off the map, and bore pathways 
through a hundred miles of granite. 

Sons of laborers, farmers and clerks—grandsons of peasants, 
serfs and foundlings, are sawing continents in half, building 
tongues to talk across the seas, changing water into light, 
making corn out of desert sand. 

Your old dream was not big enough. 

If the seed of deed is in your son, if he is dogged and patient 
and self respecting and courageous—wholesome of mind, stal- 
wart and bold—he bears keys that unlock every gate. 
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IVORY SOAP IN THE LAUNDRY 


‘THE WASHING OF WOOLENS AND BLANKETS 
BEC LI, GIO 


BODEN SOO ISIS CSO ODIO OOS =< S| 


Min ve {IN HE careful housewife asks: “How can I wash woolens without shrinking 
aide (Gy) them?” f 
WX G84) Her problem is not only to get the woolens clean but to keep the youngsters’ 

under-garments to their original length, the blankets to their first generous 
proportions and all other woolens to the same size as when new. 
To prevent shrinking you first should know what causes it—what you should 


not do. 


Ist. Rubbing mats the woolen fibers. Thaf means shrinking. Therefore, you should not rub bar soap on 
any article made wholly or partially of wool; nor should you rub the article on the washboard. 
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2nd. Sudden changes of temperature draw the fibers together. That means shrinking. Therefore, you 
should not use very hot or very cold water, either for washing or rinsing; nor hang the ariicles out- 
doors in very cold weather; nor let woolen dress goods dry before pressing. 


Wes 


3rd. Strong soaps and strong alkalies contract, stiffen and weaken the fibers. That means shrinking. It 
means more. It means their destruction. Therefore, you should not use any other than Ivory Soap 
because it has no “free” alkali—is 99 4460 Per Cent. Pure. 


To enable you to avoid shrinking your woolens, and at the same time to .wash them 
clean, is the purpose of the following directions. Keep them for ready reference. They 


will eliminate worry and save wool. 


Blankets Choose abright, sunny day with a moderate Put garment through wringer again or squeeze the 
breeze. Have plenty of warm water handy. water out. Then shake and hang to dry in a warm 
Make enough Ivory Soap Paste (see directions place —not where the garment will steam. 
below) to wash all the blankets; from a half to a whole When nearly dry, press flannels on the wrong side 
cake of Ivery Soap (small size) for each pair. Hard with a moderately warm iron. Ribbed underwear 
water and large, heavy blankets require two or three should be gently stretched into shape as it dries —not 
times as much soap as soft water and small, light  jyoned. 
blankets. Soak colored flannels in warm salt water before 
Fill three tubs about half full of warm—not hot— washing. 
water. Too the first add enough Ivory Soap Paste to Woolen Follow the same directions as for flannels. 
make a good, foamy suds. Put in one double or two Dress Goods If you are not sure that the color is 
single blankets, Let them soak thirty minutes. Work “fast’?, wash a sample and dry it. If the 
them up and down, adding Ivory Soap Paste as needed. color runs, try to set it with a solution of salt, white 
. (See description of ‘Baby’? Washing Machine, below). _ vinegar, borax or alum,. one level tablespoonful to a 
To remove spots, do not lift the blanket from the water, gallon of water. 
but put one hand under the spot and brush with Ivory Wring loosely from one water to the other. If the 
Soap Paste. Use a moderately stiff brush, material wrinkles badly, take it from the last water 
To the second tub, add half as much Ivory Soap without wringing and hang by the edge to dry. 
Paste as to the first. Put in blankets and repeat the Put over the ironing sheet a cover of cotton cloth of 
lifting and ‘‘sousing’’. fast color, about the same shade as the material to be 


To the third tub, add just enough Ivory Soap Paste ironed. While still damp, put the material on the table, 
to make the water milky. Run blankets into this tub wrong side up, and iron till perfectly dry with a warm 
through loosely adjusted wringer. Rinse, wring lightly | — not hot —iron. 
and hang in open air at once —white blankets in sun, Then air the material and it will look like new. 
colored blankets in shade. Roll, but do not fold it. 


When dry, go over them with a soft, flannel cloth Sweaters, Wash the same as flannels except 
or aclean whisk broom and hang near a stove orina  Kpitted Goods, Etc, that only one rinsing is usually 
warm room for several hours. _ necessary. 

aro thalt a. tapmatnsa ni erates ada If very loosely woven, put them in a pillow-case or 
Woolen Under- hlvomaseapee nak cheese-cloth bag so that they will not be stretched in 
G Fl J enough Ivory soap Paste to make 2 - i 
arments (Flannels) a good suds. If the garment is Washing. If no bag is used, slip a towel under them 
soiled, add half a tablespoonful of ammonia for each to remove them from the tub. In this way you lift 
gallon of water. Soak the garment ten minutes. Then them out without stretching them. , , 
draw it through the hands, work it up and down and Dry miscellaneous knit goods by putting them in a, 


squeeze it. Do not rub soap on it or rub it on the heap on a cloth-covered chair near an open window or 
washboard. in the shade outdoors if the weather is not too cold. 


Run throughthe wringer. Turn garment inside out Throw the sleeves of a sweater over the back of a 
and put it through a second suds of the same temperature _ Chair while the body of the garment lies on the chair seat. 
as the first. If any spot remains, lay garment on a table Turnall garments frequently so they will dry evenly. 
and brush the spot with a little Ivory Soap Paste. When nearly dry press on wrong side with a moder- 

Rinse garment quickly through several waters of ately warm iron. 
same temperature as the first water. If you rinse with Before washing colored knit goods, ‘‘set’’ the colors 
hard water, soften it with a little Ivory Soap Paste. by soaking in warm salt water. 


How to Force Suds through Blankets and Woolens without Rubbing 


A ‘‘Baby’’ Get a good-sized tin funnel; price ten or fifteen cents. Have the tinner punch two rows of holes in it, one above the other, near the 
Washing Machine edge and about as Jarge as a pea. Plug the funnel with a cork. Fit a wooden handle to the neck or cover it with a cloth so it can be 

handled easily. Then you have a ‘Baby’? Washing Machine. Apply it to garments as they lie in the tub. The up and down move- 
ment of the funnel will force the suds through the material. The garment will be cleansed thoroughly, without injury to the fibers and with hardly 
any effort on your part. 
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How to Make Ivory Soap Paste 


Shave one large cake of Ivory Soap into three quarts of water, or two small cakes into four quarts. Do this with a knife, vegetable grater or food 
chopper. Keep nearly, but not quite, at boiling point for about fifteen minutes, until the soap is thoroughly dissolved. When cool, it will be like jelly. 
Keep in a china or glass jar with tight-fitting top. Use as needed. We cannot emphasize too strongly the value of Ivory Soap Paste, not only in the 
laundry, but in the kitchen, the nursery and for general household use. 


Next Month's Advertisement of Ivory Soap will deal with its uses at Housecleaning Time. 
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Mistress Latone’s French Quality 


TRULY believe,” said Lady Anne Day, “that I 
have seen that gentlemen before.” 

She had been all of a muse; sitting, elbow on 
knee, tapping one pearly tooth with the tip of her 
pointed finger. Now she turned her famous blue eyes 
upon Kitty Kilcroney: they were full of a kind of doubt. 

“‘La, in all probability you have seen him a hundred 
times, my love,’’ returned her friend, with some asper- 
ity. “‘Has he not told us himself that French fashion 
cannot exist without him? Versailles would turn into a 
desert, the Tuileries collapse, were the Marquis de 
Valois-Montfort de Brissac long to remain absent from 
their assemblies? Is he not the very essence of the 
fashion yonder? Is he not the pearl and pink of ele- 
gance and breeding—cousin to the king? Nay, do we 
not know, from a hint here, a word 
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By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GARTH JONES 


ciation of the superiority of her intelligence, taste and 
modishness, he had, in the last days, unmistakably 
transferred his attentions to another—and that other, 
Mistress Lafone—Molly Lafone—the parson’s daugh- 
ter from Essex; ‘‘the minx!’ as the ladies of the party 
invariably designated her among themselves. 

“Of course,” proceeded the little angry lady, in the 
same tone, “your excellent French godmother knew all 
his grandmammas, his uncles and his aunts.” 

“Nay,” answered Nan Day, slowly—she had grown 
placid and alittle lazy with happiness and a country 


had seen him in the King’s apartment—yea, even in 
Her Majesty the Queen’s, and that, by the private en- 
trance!’ 

“T have heard Monsieur de Valois-Montfort hint of 
some such privileges, Kitty,’’ said Lady Anne, clasping 
her knees asshespoke. Her blue orbs had still the ques- 
tioning doubt in them. ‘‘Nevertheless—I cannot but 
think it singular to feel the gentleman so familiar and 
yet to be so certain that I have never heard his name!”’ 

“Well, my love,’’ said Kitty, rising, “‘I fear we shall 
all remember the name of the Marquis de Valois- 
Montfort-Brissae in time to come—for, an’ I mistake 
not, there’s a pretty scandal brewing in connection with 
it, and Mr. Lafone, indifferent as he may be, Nan, is 
not the man to stand a scandal. Come, love, I have 
ordered syllabub on the terrace, by 
the water. ’Tis the hour when 


dropped there, from a silence and 
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an indiscretion, that it was to save 


friends drop in to admire my 


the royal kinsman from a fit of 
jealousy (perhaps not ill-founded) 
which might be fatal to one of his 
temperament, that are we honored 
with his presence among us? Of 
course, my dear, brought up as you 
were under the very shadow of the 
French Court, you must have 
heard of him and his successes all 
your life.” 

My Lady Kilcroney spoke in pet- 
ulant tones, with a sarcastic twist 
of her pretty lips; while little 
angry sparks lurked in the depths 
of her dark glance. 

This Marquis de Valois-Mont- 
fort de Brissac, who had flashed 
like a meteor into the gay Bath 
circle, was indeed all that her 
mocking flow of eloquence had just 
described him to be. His elegance 
of speech and manner, the exquis- 
iteness of his taste and the charm 
of his smile, were, as none could 
deny, of a quality to match the 
magnificence of hisname. His good 
looks also were undeniable; though, 
like his relative now on the French 
throne, he inclined to a trifle more 
stoutness than was the fashion in 
England. It was true that he had 
brought a movement and a vim 
into their society unknown before; 
a thousand ingenious ideas for 


flower-beds and to sit under my 
trees. Let us go down. ’Tis pro- 
digious good of your Squire to 
bring you to visit me, my sweet 
child.” 

She twined her arm through 
that of her fair guest. ‘‘Put on 
your shepherdess hat, ’tis marvel- 
ous becoming. You have not lost, 
among your Hampshire roses and 
cabbages, a whit of your French 
good taste!’’ 

It was pleasant on the terrace of 
Nassau House, that brilliant June 
day; pleasant to sit in the shade of 
the trees and hear the laughing 
waters of the Avon as they danced 
by, glistening in the sunshine; to 
smell the scent of Lady Kilcroney’s 
| roses and mignonettes, heliotropes 
and stocks; to sip her syllabub and 
watch her visitors arrive in twos 
and threes, and criticise their gar- 
ments and their failings as they 
crossed the lawn. 

My Lady Kilcroney was often 
envied for the qualities that made 
her naturally a leader, for her 
wealth and her popularity; but 
nothing had ever evoked a deeper 
sense of resentment among her in- 
timates than the fact that she had 
been able to rent Nassau House for 
this season; and in its spacious 
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passing the time, for giving a dis- 
tinctive note to boisterous gaieties 
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saloons, amid its gay flowerbeds, 
reign once more unmistakably the 


me 


—Trianon fancies—such as only 

French wit could evolve for the 

pastime of a French court. True also, that even the 
gentlemen of this circle found themselves obliged to 
tolerate the foreigner in their midst. For the Marquis 
came witha noted reputation behind him. Somehow or 
another—though, of course, your man of breeding never 
mentions his own affairs of delicacy—whispers of his 
duels, many and varied and uniformly successful, began 
to be buzzed about wherever he went, even as the drone 
of the bees is heard about a honey flower. 

No gallant member of this special Mayfair or Bath 
society could turn the cold shoulder on a person of such 
celebrity with the cold steel. Added to this the good 
fellowship of so dashing a hand at the dice, of so strong 
a head for the bottle (if it held claret), was scarce to be 
denied. What though Mr. Valois-Montfort’s choice of 
anecdotes and jests was apt at times to become tinged 
with a spice for which English palates had but small 
relish, none was so quick to see where tastes differed, or 
abler to turn a threatening moment into blandness by a 
word of graciousness or wit, very becoming in a gentle- 
man of his peculiar fame. 

Yet Kitty spoke of him with this note of pettishness, 
with this glance of irritation! The fact was that, 
though, during this first week of his visit to Bath, M. 
de Valois-Montfort de Brissac had shown a due appre- 


“I Truly Believe That I Have Seen That Gentleman Before” 


life, the “‘French Nan” whose witchery had once led 
her lord, the worthy Squire Day, so many an anxious 
dance! “Nay, ’tis the strangest thing, Kitty, for though 
I have heard of Montfort, of Brissac, and also of Valois, 
all my life, I have never known of one Valois-Montfort 
de Brissac, never heard such a gentleman spoken of, 
never beheld him! And yet, the Marquis himself 
seems singularly familiar to me! I could vow I have 
conversed with him, and that more than once! ’Tis 
odd. His smile, his bow, the very gesture of his hands 
ee you know, with ‘the little twitter of 
fingers, seem to belong to an image well-known, yet just 
escaping me.” 

She broke off and began to tap her tooth again with 
that reflective gesture. 

“°Tis odd indeed!’ cried my Lady Kilecroney. Her 
eye flashed, ‘‘An impostor?’’ quoth she, alight with 
the malicious pleasure of the suggestion. Then the 
cloud returned. ‘‘ Would,” she exclaimed, “‘that such a 
lesson were really in store for that audacious Lafone! I 
positively blushed for my sex last night, I assure you, 
Nan. But, alack! Mr. Stafford is here to vouch for the 
credentials of our distinguished visitor. He told me, 
only yesterday, that, though himself much too small 
fry in Paris to be noticed by a star of such radiance, he 


Queen of Bath. 
My Lord Kilecroney sat at ease 
on a stone bench among the fair, a bowl of syllabub un- 
touched beside him. ‘‘’Twas the most delicious drink 


in all the world,’’ he vowed, ‘“‘but a trifle too angelic for. 


a sinner like himself!’ In fact, as he had just whispered 
to Ned Stafford, who shared his opinion and his stone 
seat, ‘“‘’T'was only fit for the stomach of ladies and 
cherubs.’ And, upon Mr. Strafford’s pointing out, in 
the same manner, that cherubs hadn’t any such con- 
venience, my Lord slapping his thigh, declared: ‘‘ Glory 
be to God, then, syllabub’s the drink for them!” and 
laughed so loud that all the company stared and 
laughed in sympathy with their genial host, without a 
notion of the cause of his mirth. 

“‘Here comes sister,’’ said Mr. Stafford’s bride, sud- 
denly, from her rustic chair. She had not laughed. 
She had to have a joke carefully explained to her, to see 
the point of it, at most times, and lately, moreover, had 
developed settled airs of seriousness, if not depression. 
It was a bewildering and nota very comfortable sensa- 
tion to be the fashionable beauty. She wore a new hat 
and a white muslin gown, today, and was altogether 
beautiful and stylish to look upon. This was Mr. Staf- 
ford’s wish; he could not endure her, now, not to be the 
center of admiration abroad; and yet, at home he was 
apt to show himself a jealous husband. The parson’s 
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daughter found him difficult to understand; but she was 
anxious to please. She was quite certain this afternoon, 
for instance, that Sir Jasper Standish was sitting closer 
to her than her bridegroom would approve, and that his 
stare was altogether too keen and prolonged; and she 
was glad therefore to divert his attention to the ap- 
proach of Mistress Molly Lafone. 

‘?Tig sister, I’m sure,” she cried again. “I know 
she’s wearing a blue sash. Sister and the French noble- 
man!” 

The silence that fell upon the group was significant. 
Each member of the party took an interest (though 
scarce a benevolent one) in the pair that was now ad- 
vancing deliberately across the sunlit sward. 

The gentlemen, with the exception of Mr. Stafford 
who had his private thought on the subject, were won- 
dering how long Tom Lafone would stand a position of 
affairs which they themselves already itched to resent. 
The ladies—with the exception of that innocent crea- 
ture, Mr. Stafford’s bride, who could scent no evil even 
when under her very nose—had never had any opinion 
of Mistress Lafone. But her present behavior over- 
stepped their most horrified suspicions. They blushed 
for her! A vast pity that some one could not warn the 
poor foreign nobleman who had fallen so helpless a vic- 
tim to her charms; an unwilling victim, my 
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seen the water lilies, nor the celebrated Nassau House 
swans. Let me guide you.” 

’T would scarce have been in human nature to allow 
“‘the minx”’ thus to parade her conquest unopposed. 

“Where, then, is your husband, Mistress Lafone?”’ 
said her hostess, mellifluously. ‘“‘Shall we not wait till 
he joins us?” 

“‘T fear, my dearest Lady Kilcroney, that might keep 
us under these trees till next morning, for aught I know. 
Mr. Lafone has some amusement of his own—tennis, 
or cockfighting, maybe. I fear,’’ she added, turning 
with her mock innocent smile upon the Frenchman 
who stood once more at her elbow, ‘‘that I am sadly 
behind these ladies in the art of—I scarce know how 
to phrase it—the art of managing a husband. Have 
you not noticed, Marquis, how these gentlemen fol- 
low their owners, as if they were each on a little 
string? Or, if not actually in leash, how readily they 
come to heel! It needs but-a whistle—say I not right, 
Sir Jasper?” 

Her glance left Sir Jasper’s suddenly empurpled 
countenance to seek coyly once again the artistically 
rouged, powdered and patched face of the Frenchman. 
“Pray, Marquis, do you not consider it singular that a 
gentleman. should consent to be his lady’s lap-dog?” 
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“Indeed, Molly, and that is strange foolish talk of 
yours, and such as our father would not approve. Is it 
not we who should obey our husbands, and do as they 
bid us?” , 

“°Tis easy, child,” scoffed Molly Lafone, ‘“‘to see 
that you come straight from the parsonage garden.” 

“And, pray, Madam,” said Kitty, intervening for the 
first time, “into what society may you have strayed, 
after you left this same parsonage?” 

“Why, my dearest Lady Kilcroney, 


” 


said Mistress 


Lafone sweetly, “I am proud to say it was into 


yours.” 

She swept a curtsy as she spoke. All felt that, won- 
drous to relate, my Lady Kilcroney had been fairly hit 
for once, beyond possibility of answer—that she was 
nonplussed. 

The gaze that the Marquis turned upon the object of 
his devotion was unmistakably ardent and admiring. 
He had certainly been from the first, in spite of Lady 
Standish’s verdict, no unwilling victim of Mistress 
Molly’s fair, peculiar English beauty; but to find this 
blonde sylph possessed of a wit and malice as ready and 


keen as that of any black-eyed country-woman of his — 


own, added an extraordinary zest to his infatuation. 
As the two now moved away towards the strand walk, 
the warmth of his feelings found expres- 


Lady Verney opined. 


“What can he think of English ladies?’’ 


sion in more decided words than had ever 


UM escaped his lips before. ‘‘ Delicious—ador- 


was Julia Standish’s sighing thought. 

“Brazen thing, she has been too long tol- 
erated among us!’’ Kitty Kilcroney angrily 
decided. 

Meanwhile the blue eyes of Nan Day, 
under the brim of the shepherdess hat, 
pondered on the vexed, haunting problem: 
How that the personality of the Marquis 
should be perfectly familiar to her, and yet 
his name—she could swear to that—one 
that had never fallen on her ears until three 
days since. 

The ‘‘ brazen thing”’ approached the circle 
with mincing steps; and there ensued the 
due interchange of compliments and 
curtsies. 

It was agreed on all sides, even by the 
more reluctant of the company, that the 
Marquis de Valois-Montfort had a ready 
word for all occasions. It was a lesson in the 
art of pleasing, to watch him pay his respects 
to each fair one in turn. And though his 
English was not perfect, he could always 
help it with a French idiom that emphasized 
the elegance of his diction. 

“‘Milady Kileroney—there is but you who 
knows how to create happiness,”’ he dropped 
his voice: ‘‘happiness and misery! Ah, 
Milord and friend, I should be marveling to 
find you still alive, had not that little con- 
versation I had with the foils with you, at 
the Tennis House yesterday, enlightened 
me.. Milady Standish i Saminat 
your feet!’ 

It was noticeable that the gallant dandy 
fought a little shy of Lady Standish. But 
he had once dubbed her (in her own hearing) 
as ‘‘The wife of ideal virtue!’ and the lady 
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had had a smile for him ever after, even 
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able—such wit as yours, allied to such 
beauty, is a marvel, a revelation! Fair as 
the angels, aha, yet naughty as a demon! 
Ideal, ideal! No, never—and I have had 
experience (heaven knows!)—never in all 
my life, no, never have I met such a witch, 
what you call enchantress, till this hour!” 

The lady surveyed him coolly under the 
shadow of her wreathed hat. 

“No doubt, Marquis,” she opined, “‘you 
have made that remark more than once, 
during the course of those vast experiences.” 

Instantly he became a prey to ready 
emotion. 

“Indeed, no—truly, you misjudge me! 
The sincerity of my passion, the depth of my 
sentiments. . . Hold!——” He broke 
off. They had reached the bend of the alley 
and were now completely hidden from view. 
Before them lay the silver sparkle of the 
water; and, beyond, the meadows all starred 
with buttercups and daisies. 
peated M. le Marquis. ‘‘Look, adored one, 
and you will perhaps understand the serious- 
ness of my admiration for you.” 

He plunged one lace-ruffled white hand 
into the pocket of his embroidered waistcoat, 
and drew forth a blue velvet case. This he 
waved before the curious eyes of the object 

’ of his fancy. 

“Look!” he cried again, and extracted 
from the elegant receptacle a long ruddy lock 
of silken hair, tied up with azure ribband. 
“Behold, up to this moment,’’ he exclaimed, 
““my choicest treasure!” 

‘Whose is it?” inquired Mrs. Lafone, 
coldly. She was of those in whose breast the 
idea of even a past rival awakens all the 
stings of wounded vanity. 


though she sighed over his sad weakness. 
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38] “This lock was severed,” said the Mar- 


““Milady Verney—if ever I have beheld 
Diana! The only thing lacking in 
very truth is the bow and the arrows—on which I con- 
gratulate myself! Heavens, you are dangerous enough 
asit is. Dare I beg to kiss your hand, Mistress Staf- 
ford? because, hang it, before such a dazzlement, I can 
lift my eyes no higher! Ah! and Milady Day, a new 
but unforgettable acquaintance! Shepherdess? A 
princess as shepherdess! Trianon has sheltered none 
fairer. ’Tis charming to see French taste thus adorn 
English beauty! Those knots of ribbands, Milady”— 
he waved his fingers with a fluid movement very ex- 
pressive, “how can they float so lightly, when ’pon my 
word of honor, I believe, to each one of them hangs a 
heart!” 

Even as the bubbling gentleman turned to-seek 
Squire Day’s somewhat reticent salute, my lady Nan, 
who had been watching his gesture as if fascinated, 
stretched out a sudden hand and gripped Kitty by the 
arm; so fiercely indeed that the latter started round 
upon her in surprise. Her friend’s countenance was 
crimson, up to the lightly powdered curls, and stamped 
with an amazement which seemed to struggle with lan 
overpowering desire to laugh. 

“What, my love!” whispered Kitty all agog. 

But already the other was resuming an air of 
gravity. 

“°-Tis nothing,” she disclaimed. 
fancy. 
me.”’ 

“A charming thought!’’ cried Molly Lafone, who had 
overheard the words. ‘Pray, Marquis, you have not 
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“A mere passing 
I will take a turn by the river—’twill refresh 


“Behold! My Choicest Treasure!” 


“Say not lap-dog, Madam,” said Philip Day, unex- 
pectedly stepping forward, ‘‘rather watch-dog!”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Day,” retorted the lady—she was ready 
for him with a titter—‘’tis true we have heard that you 
have had some occasion if all we hear is true 

Soe you have had prodigious occasion to exer- 
cise your talents in that line!” ’ 

If the squire turned pale with anger, his Nan grew 
scarlet; Mistress Lafone marked these signals of emo- 
tion with renewed titters. She had been received but 
on tolerance among these grand Mayfair ladies; re- 
ceived, yet delicately ostracised. The parson’s daugh- 
ter; a creature of no breeding; among them but not of 
them! Covertly she had paid them back more than 
once, with mockery for disdain, and insolence for con- 
descension. She had flirted with their husbands and 
made fools of their most considered beaux. Now she 
felt herself in a position to revenge herself in full at last, 
and she cared not how openly. 

With his French tact M. de Valois-Montfort hastened 
to relieve a strained situation: 

“Alas, miladies,” he said, ‘I fear with us, the hus- 
band, the husband, is what you call over here, generally, 
asad dog.” He pronounced the last words so solemnly, 
withal with so droll an emphasis, that the whole com- 
pany broke into irresistible laughter—the whole com- 
pany with the exception of Mistress Stafford, who had, 
after her slow fashion, been pondering over the drift of 
her sister’s remarks. She now raised shocked eyes and 
said rebukingly: w 


quis, “from the head of a queen. Severed 

by me. It has never left my heart until this 
hour. And now, oh, my divine one, behold what I make 
of it.” 

He twisted the hair with nimbly caressing finger, let 
it play a second in the sunshine; and then with a fine 
gesture, cast it into the water at his feet. 

Awed out of her usual cool, caleulating attitude, the 
parson’s daughter preferrred to a queen watched the 
golden ringlet dance away as if gleefully down the sunlit 
river; then her irritable vanity spoke once more: 

“No, doubt, sir,’’ she said, the while yielding her 
hand, as if unconsciously. “‘No doubt you have many 
such trophies!” 

As M. de Valois-Montfort’s hand closed over hers, he 
replied solemnly: 

““Alas, my goddess, I would fain forget those locks, 
those tokens; the chestnut, the pale straw, the blonde, 
the raven, even the white—for there was one who 
needed no powder—oh, that one—she was very beau- 
tiful—a countess, whose hair over her young face was 
like snow upon a June rose; and it was a head of 
hair! ” he broke off, his voice became tender, his 
eye reminiscent. : 

Molly Lafone snatched her little fingers from his 
clasp. : 

“Do not flatter yourself,’’ she cried, ‘‘that I will add 


“Hold!”’ re- | 


any such contribution to your collection, Marquis!” _ 


“T——” he cried. ‘‘You! And what brings such 
blasphemy into your mind? I, rob that exquisite head 
of a single strand of its treasures! Great Heavens! I, 
who have counted, ever since 


(Continued on page 37) 
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A Frustrated Destiny 


S MRS. BUSCH pushed her cup of chocolate away 
she glanced resentfully at the diamonds sparkling 
on her work-worn hands. 

“‘Gussie,”’ she began. 

‘Louisa!’ interrupted her husband, dropping his 
paper and glaring at her across the breakfast table. 
“How many more thousand times I got to tell you to 
call me Gustavus? Gee, ain’t Busch a bum enough 
name for a man that owns all this?” a sweep of his fat 
red hand indicated the expensively tasteless room, 
while his gray mustache bristled with irritation. 

“T’m so used to saying Gussie,’’ pleaded Louisa. 
“And Gustavus sounds so stuck-up.” 

“Well, you call me that,” said her husband. ‘‘Because 
I tell you straight I don’t answer to no more Gussies.” 

Louisa sighed and the worry wrinkles deepened under 
the ornate pompadour which overhung her brow. 
“YVou’re the limit,” fretted Gustavus. ‘‘We lived 
twenty years in a three-room flat on First avenue, had 
to work the same as dogs to make a living, and if you 
ever handed out a hard-luck story it was when I wasn’t 


present. Now, we been in this swell house for 
six months. We got bunches of money to do 
what we want with, but for the last three 


or four months you’ve been wearing a face as grouchy 
as the morning after. What’s the matter with you? 
Are you sorry that old man left us all his money?” 

“Tt’s fine not to wonder where the rent money is 
coming from,’”’ conceded Louisa. ‘But it’s a terrible 
quiet neighborhood.” 

“Of course,’ scorned Gustavus. 
neighborhood.” 

“Maybe so,” sniffed Louisa, ‘‘but all the society I 
seen since I been here is the milkman and the butcher 
boy and a ‘I-cash-clo? man what come because he 
didn’ ° know what a every-day-is-Sunday street we got 
here.”’ 

“That's because our neighbors is exclusive,” 
ized Gustavus. ‘“‘ We ain’t in their set yet.” 

“Nor I don’t want to be,’’ retorted Louisa. ‘‘Smok- 
ing cigarettes and eating booze on oysters even!” 

“You oughter dress by new fashions,” criticised 
Gustavus. 

““Why else do I cut my throat with choker collars?” 
shrilled Louisa. ‘‘Why else do I wear I-don’t-know- 
whose-it-is hair on my head?”’ 

“Someway you don’t look right,’’ defended Gus- 
tavus. 

Louisa’s angry flush died away. ‘‘I know it,’ she 
confessed, humbly. ‘“‘I don’t look right and I don’t act 
right. When we was poor you always bragged about 
my good managing. I could buy so cheap, and no 
secondhand man could beat me down.” 

““Th’ain’t no managing for you to do here,”’ reminded 
Gustavus. 

“Th’ain’t nothing for me to do here,’ amended 
Louisa. ‘“‘On First Avenue somebody came almost 
every minute. ‘Come quick, Mrs. Busch, my baby is 
sick,’ or ‘Mrs. Busch, I quarreled with my feller. Tell 
me how to make up.’ I could always help,” she finished, 
proudly. 


“This is a society 


patron- 


About 4 O’Clock That Afternoon the Entire Small Fry of the Avenue Turned Out to Escort Gustavus 
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“Sure you could, Lou,” agreed * husband, uncon- 
sciously using her old nickname. 

“But here,’ continued Louisa, “‘I am afraid of the 
servants and my husband is ashamed of me.”’ 

“No, no, Lou,” protested Gustavus. “I feel the 
same to you.”’ 

“Nothing is the same,” persisted Louisa. 

Gustavus got up noisily. ‘‘ Well, we got the money,” 
he announced. ‘‘And we got to act so people know we 
got it, else what good do we get out it?” He left the 
room without waiting for an answer. 

Louisa was still at the table when Parker, the butler, 
entered a few minutes later. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, with the official defer- 
ence which was part of his code. ‘“‘I thought madam 
’ad breakfasted.”’ 

“Y’ve finished,” replied Louisa, hastily. 
makes your face all swelled up?” 

Parker looked slightly scandalized at this abrupt 
question. “I ’ope you’ll overlook it, madam,” he 
apologized. ‘‘I’ve ’ad a bit o’ cold (if you'll excuse my 
mentioning it) and it ’as settled in my tooth.” 

“‘Ain’t that too bad!’ sympathized Louisa. 
you put poultice to it?”’ 

“T’ve ’ad it attended to, madam.” Parker’s tone 
took on an added hauteur, as if to repel further person- 
alities. 

But Louisa had doctored a neighborhood and her re- 
awakened instincts were not so easily quelled. 

“Poultice don’t cure colds,” she continued, happily, 
unconscious of the effect of these verbal familiarities. 
“The best way is to sit with the feet in hot water and a 
mustard plaster on your i? 

For once in his obsequious career Parker interrupted 
his employer. ‘‘ Madam,” said the outraged Parker, 
“‘my private physician ’as charge of my case, and I am 
following ’is directions. For wot time does madam 
wish the carriage ordered?” 

“Any time,” replied Louisa, meekly. 

As the carriage rolled smoothly along Broadway, 
Louisa sat uncomfortably erect. If she held her head 
too high, her beplumed hat slipped backward, dragging 
her puffs along with it. If she leaned forward she im- 
paled herself on the points of her stiff collar. 

She was thinking half tearfully of her interview with 
Gustavus. After the first dazzling joy of having un- 
limited money and time at their disposal, they had ex- 
perienced a vague dissatisfaction which on his part 
grew into a more and more outspoken criticism of her 
unfitness for her new position. 

Louisa was roused from her abstraction by the 
lurching of the carriage as they crossed the track. 
She wondered why James didn’t drive to the park 
as usual. When they had reached the comparative 
quiet of Fifth avenue James spoke casually over 
his shoulder. 

“The slush in the park ain’t good for the horses’ 
feet,”’ said James, kindly vouchsafing an explanation. 

Encouraged by this condescension, Louisa ven- 
tured to express a long-felt wish. ‘‘Couldn’t we 
drive on Sixth avenue a while, please?” 

James looked 
shocked. ‘‘The air 
is very bad there, 
madam,” he criti- 
cised. “And thim 
trucks do be always 
erowdin’. But sure, 
a few blocks will 
harm nobody,’’ re- 
lented James, 
touched by her dis- 
appointed face. 

James had been 
Irish before he be- 
came a coachman. 

Clattering over 
Sixth avenue, 
Louisa breathed in 
as much as possible 
of the bad air and 
rejoiced in the teem- 
ing sidewalks. 
‘First avenue was 
lively this way,” re- 
membered Louisa, 
wistfully. “If only 
Gussie—Gustavus 
would let me visit 
my old neighbors.” 

Suddenly the car- 
riage drew up in 
front of a little dingy 
shop and James got 
down. 


“What 


“Have 


“T Come to Sell,’”’ Retorted Louisa 


“T’m thinkin’ wan of the horses has lost a shoe,” ex- 
plained James. ‘‘And so he has. I'll have to be takin’ 
him to have it fixed, madam. I’ll get ye a taxi to go 
home in.” 

The bustling streets had roused a little of Louisa’s 
old-time spirit. ‘‘I don’t want no taxi,’”’ she announced 
as she climbed out of the carriage. ‘‘I’ll go home on 


- the car—when I’m ready.” 


Turning as the carriage disappeared, she caught sight 
of the sign above the shop door: 


I. GOQLDENGRAB 


DEALER IN SECOND-HAND GOODS 


Louisa’s face lit up. In the old days she had won 
many a wordy battle with the owners of just such shops 
as this. Stirred by these memories she boldly entered. 
A shrewd-faced man whom she rightly guessed to be I. 
Goldengrab was talking to a lady who wore a cheap 
ermine collar. 

“Tt looks realshowy,’’ said thelady, irresolutely. ‘But 
fifteen dollars looks like a lot to pay for one table.” 

“Gee, I can’t keep quiet and see the poor boob 
cheated,” thought Louisa, pityingly. ‘Say, lady, 
offer’m five dollars for the thing.” 

This was so near the real Value that I. Goldengrab’s 
laugh sounded hollow. 

““You’re kidding,” he deprecated. ‘‘A party come in 
here yesterday and offered me twenty dollars for it.” 

‘°Spose his keeper found him before you could make 
the sale?”’ inquired Louisa. 

“His keeper?” said the mystified Mr. Goldengrab. 
“His keep—say, what business you got butting-in here 
trying to queer my sale?” 

“Tt ain’t necessary,” replied Louisa with meaning. 

Mr. Goldengrab turned his back on her and ad- 
dressed the irresolute lady. 

“That table’s solid mahogany,”’ he declared. 

“Tt’s a cinch all the mahogany about that table come 
out the paint pot,’’ asserted Louisa. 

“That table was once owned by Mrs. Asterbilt,”’ 
announced Mr. Goldengrab, instinctively using the 
argument which would appeal to the lady of the ermine 
collar. 

6é My! 
pressed. 

“‘How’d she bring herself to part with it?” inquired 
Louisa. 

Mr. Goldengrab warmed up to his subject. ‘“‘It was 
this way. She come into my shop and says: ‘I gota 
perfectly new, solid mahogany table I want you to buy. 
I’m selling it because my little dog scratched it that ’* 
way, she says.”’ He placed a corroborating finger on the 
scratch. ‘‘‘And I want you to have it,’ she says, ‘be- 
cause you won't try to sell it for more than it’s worth.’”’ 

“Then you’re charging that extra ten dollars for the 


” 


You don’t say!’’ she exclaimed, duly im- 


scratch,’ commented Louisa. ‘‘ My, what a expensive 
scratch!’ 
“Lady,” said the badgered Mr. Goldengrab, ‘‘you 


give me fourteen dollars and the table’s yours.” 

“Don’t you do it,’’ advised Louisa. ‘‘ You get youa 
five-dollar table and I’ll put a scratch on it twice as 
long as that and won’t charge you nothing, either.” 

“Look here,” cried the overwrought Mr. Golden- 
grab. ‘“‘Did you come in here to buy or sell or what?”’ 

“T come to sell,’”’ retorted Louisa. ‘‘I’ll sell you a 
ten-dollar scratch for seven-fifty.” 

Mr. Goldengrab gave up trying to express his feelings 
in expurgated English. ‘‘I’ll give you that table for 
twelve dollars,” he said. 

Emerging triumphantly from the shop some fifteen 
minuter later, Louisa lent a willing ear to the graceful 
compliments of the table’s new proprietor. 

“To think of your making the (Continued on page 17) 
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By the Sweat of Her Brow 


T WAS daybreak; the alarm-clock said so, and time 
for working-folk to rise. Hetty Brent rubbed her 
eyes drowsily, thinking luxuriously of the cool ease 

of her bed, and the bloom-scented breezes sweeping 
through her attic window, and the superlative bliss of 
being alive! And then she thought of her early vege- 
tables to be gathered before the tiniest sun-ray had a 
chance to drink up the freshness of the dew-drops on 
their leaves, and in another minute brain and body 
alike were alert and wide awake. 

Up sprang Hetty from the ease of her couch, and 
whisked on a blouse and a short petticoat; tucked up her 
curly plaits with one dextrous twist and a hairpin; 
thrust her bare feet into a pair of old tennis shoes, and 
in a minute more, was out in her truck-patch, basket 
and knife in hand, snipping off the heads of crisp let- 
tuce and tender greens for salads; pulling up young 
spring onions and radishes and tying them up in neat 
little bunches, ready for selling. 

When these were all dextrously packed in two light 
baskets, Hetty Brent found a moment to breathe. She 
stood in the midst of her gardens and 
gazed exulting in her handiwork. She 
had planted these rows and rows of 
living green things—her own hands had 
cultivated them; and—the blessed part 
of it all—they brought her a living. 
Hetty Brent, knee-deep in the green 
luxuriance, laughed aloud in pure joy of 
existence. Youth, and health, and 
strength to work in God’s free air, and 
soil and sun. What thing else could a 
woman want? 

Deep-chested, strong-armed, tall and 
beautiful, her curling, abundant hair 
glinting little gleams of the sunlight 
that nourished it; her skin glowing 
healthily with the warm brown dyes of 
the sun and wind; red lips that smiled 
happily, frank eyes that looked life in 
the face serene and unafraid. Hetty 
Brent, in clumsy garb, devoid of all 
adornment, made a picture good to look 
upon in the full glory of her healthy 
young womanhood. 

John Auld, whose field joined her 
gardens, took in the picture with appre- 
ciative eyes. ‘‘Can’t I help you, Miss 
Hetty?” he called, his hand on the 
fence, ready to leap over. 

“No,” smiled Hetty, serenely. “‘I’m 
big enough and strong enough to do my 
own work, thank you kindly. Did you 
ever see anything grow like my garden? 
Every morning when I look I see some- 
thing new. The cucumber vines are all 
covered over with pale” yellow little 
stars, and yesterday they were tiny 
buds! That squash has shed the big, 
golden blossom it wore yesterday, and 
this morning it carries a baby-squash, 
fully two inches long! Look how the 
bean-vines have ‘taken to’ the poles I 
cut for them yesterday, in your creek 
woods; slender, strong young saplings— 
it hurt my heart to cut them off in 
their youth, poor things!” 

“After I told you it would do the 
woods good to thin out the underbrush?” chided John 
Auld. ‘‘Only, you should have let me cut those poles 
for you—I would done it, if I’d known. It’s a shame for 
a girl to work as youdo when a great, strong man- 
neighbor is always delighted to help—or do it all, if 
you’d let him!” 

“John Auld, my friend, you are a jewel of a neighbor 
—and I hope I appreciate you properly; but I’m not 
going to impose on your kindness of heart just because 
I happen to be a woman! Now you run along and let 
me be about my work—lI’ve no time to waste on men- 
bodies!”’ 

John Auld—of course he had jumped the fence into 
Hetty’s patch—grumbled that she was an unneighborly 
person to turn a man out of her grounds in that manner; 
but he obeyed, knowing that Hetty Brent always 
meant what she said—she would waste no time fooling 
when there was work to be done. But, nevertheless, 
when on his own premises, he turned to look, and she, 
watching, flashed a radiant smile from her red lips, and 
waved a brown hand in friendly farewell, before turning 
into her own house. These small things caused John 
Auld to whistle most cheerily as he plowed the long fur- 
rows of good smelling spring earth that day; seeing, not 
the upturned rows of green-speckled sod, but the de- 
lightful vision of Hetty Brent, waving her hand to him 


as she stood, bare-headed and bare-ankled, in the lush 
greenness of her garden. 

Some months before, Hetty Brent had come, a 
stranger, from nobody knew where, and rented the 
little bungalow with its few acres of enclosed land, 
which belonged to the estate of a city man, who, in his 
lifetime, was wont to snatch a few weeks from his desk 
and run out to the little place in the country, to plant 
some seeds and flowers, and potter around happily, add- 
ing, maybe, a few more years to a work-sacrificed life. 

Hetty Brent had no money—not a cent, she frankly 
told the lawyer from whom she rented the place; but 
she had a letter of introduction which induced him to 
rent it—for one year, all that she desired—very willingly; 
and to lend her a little bit of money, enough to buy 
seeds and a few necessary tools and provisions. She 
paid him in monthly instalments, when her vegetables 
began to bring in an income. 

At first her few neighbors looked dubicualy upon the 
young woman who lived alone and worked in the fields 
like a man; but her sunny smile and frank friendliness 


The Small Tasks, Repeated Over and Over, Were Ever New and Delightful to Her 


gradually won an answering regard, showing that ‘“‘the 
way to make friends is to show oneself friendly.’ Only 
she remained absolutely silent regarding her history, 
and she refused all offers of neighborly assistance, but 
thankfully took their advice on agricultural subjects; 
learning amazingly. 

Small thought she bestowed upon John Auld, as she 
went about her morning’s tasks. She liked him well 
enough, this fine young farmer, for his simple worth, 
and his true and honest heart—a heart well worth a 
woman’s winning. Hetty Brent, intent upon earning 
her bread by the sweat of her brow and honest toil, was 
too absorbed in watching her plants grow and setting 
her hens, and churning butter from the milk of the 
friendly Jersey cow she had rented with the place, to 
indulge in thoughts of anything else. She truly lived 
for the day, and was happy in it! 

The small tasks, repeated over and over, were ever 
new and delightful to her. It was a delight to feed the 
broods of chickens, chirping sleepily beneath their 
mother’s wings; a delight to milk the friendly cow, 
with her delicate, wild deer face, and her great soft 
deer-eyes. More delightful to take, for her simple 
breakfast, a deep draught of the warm, foaming milk, 
with, maybe, a new-laid egg ee a little hot, brown 
cake to accompany it. 
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Her morning tasks over, it took but a few minutes for 
a cold sponge bath in the attic room, and a change of 
clothes—a simple gingham gown, neat calfskin shoes 
and a sunbonnet, and she was ready for market. 

It was not far to the city; the two miles of shaded 
road, with the crisp coolness of early spring in the air, 
the sleepy, new-awakened birds, the dew-drenched 
trees, the swelling buds and opening wild flowers were 
an ever new delight to Hetty Brent, whose soul was 
filled with the joy of spring, even.as the growing things 
with its sap. 

She had no trouble in selling her wares—the green- 
grocer who was first attracted by her smile, remained 
her friend on account of the excellence of her produce. 
Being a green-grocer with a conscience, he paid her a 
fair price—charging his customers a fancy one; but 
that was business! 

She stopped, on her way home, to break long 
branches of flowering thorn, earliest of wild things 
to bloom, and she filled a brown jar to overflowing 
with the sweet-smelling branches, setting it on the 
little shelf by her tiny dairy in the 
back yard, where she sat under the 
shade of a gnarled old .pear-tree, and 
churned the friendly cow’s milk. 

With a book in her lap, and the blos- 
soms at her side, she churned content- 
edly, till, lifting the lid, she saw the 
butter had come—a golden ball, float- 
ing in a sea of creamy milk, pleasing 
to the eye, delightful to the palate, 
and meaning silver coins for Hetty 
Brent! 

Just as she had lifted her eyes from 
the churn, a man came zround from the 
front gate, lifted his het and asked 
courteously if he might buy a glass of 


city, and was thirsty. 

A city dweller he was, and belonging 
to the class who toil not, neither do they 
spin, if one might judge by appearances, 
—a gentleman in the world’s sense of 
the word; correctly clad, from the top 
of his hat to the toes of his faultlessly 
made but dusty shoes. 

Hetty Brent knew this, and she also 
knew that the low, cultivated voice 
sounded good in her ears, and that the 
handsome, high-bred face of this man- 
of-the-world was good to look upon! 

She blushed a little, the red blood 
glowing deliciously through the warm 
brown of her cheek, and bade him be 
seated on the bench while she took up 
her butter. 

Admiringly he watched her as she 
deftly removed the butter with a long- 
handled skimmer, placed it in a whitely- 
scrubbed wooden bowl, and taking a 
great yellow mug from the tiny pigeon- 
house of a dairy, poured it brimful of 
rich buttermilk from the churn. 

“Thanks,” the man said, in the culti- 


the brimming mug. ‘“‘It looks so good 
that I find myself hungrier than ever! 
A slice of bread, spread with some of 
that delectable, unsalted butter, would make a lunch 
beyond the power of mortal money to purchase, would 
it not?” 

“Certainly not!’ laughed Hetty Brent, and brought 
forth a brown loaf from her kitchen, cutting generous 
slices, which she spread with the fresh butter his soul 
craved. 

He ate with relish; while eating; his eyes followed 
Hetty Brent’s graceful movements as she deftly 
moulded her butter, and poured out her milk, and re- 
arranged her dairy. Indeed he seemed to enjoy this 
occupation quite as much as the lunch he had ye 
for. 

Hetty Brent, after the manner of wore tie) was 
also observant of her visitor. Out of the tail of her eye 
she took note of every detail of his personal appearance, 
and found them all satisfactory. Tall he was, and 
athletic of build, as all women want a man to be; every 
movement full of easy grace. His features were good, 
patrician of cast, showing the perfect control required 
by breeding, and his eyes were full of a caressing soft- 
ness that is dangerous to the feminine heart. Hetty 
Brent, tiller of the soil as she was, greatly approved of 
his perfect, well-manicured hands, mentally contrasting 
them with John ae to the latter’s.great disparage- 
ment, 
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When the stranger had finished—quite leisurely, as if 
he lingered purposely, he laid a silver dollar on the 
empty plate. 

“A poor payment for such a repast—but mere money 
is inadequate!’ he smiled. 

Hetty Brent, canny body that she was, had a proper 
desire to obtain money for money’s worth, but no more. 
She stiffened haughtily, the smiling red lips closing 
firmly. 

“Twenty-five cents is quite enough for what you have 
had,” she stated, coldly. ‘‘And it is all that I will 
take!” 

“Dear me!” said the visitor, with an air of humorous 
consternation. ‘But I haven’t another cent about 
me!” 

The red lips parted once more—‘‘and neither have 
I!” laughed Hetty Brent. ‘‘But you must take back 
your dollar—for I won’t have unearned money!” 

“Then may I bring you the exact change tomorrow?” 
begged the stranger, a note of supplication in his voice, 
“and get another mug of buttermilk, and some more of 
that ambrosial loaf?” 

“But I can’t churn every day,” protested Hetty, 
“*T’ve only one cow, and the cream must be saved till I 
get enough for churning. I won’t churn till the day 
after tomorrow.” 

“That will be much better than going without alto- 
gether!” declared the visitor. ‘“‘If you'll only trust me 
that long with your money. I’m a spendthrift, and have 
but little of my own.” 

A statement which happened to be the exact and 
literal truth! 

After he had gone, Hetty Brent found herself watch- 
ing, with approving eyes, the graceful swing of the tall 
form, moving in unhurried haste toward the city. 

“A ’varsity man, one can see at once,’”’ she mused, 

“and a credit to his trainers—he most have been a 
wonder on the teams!”’ 

He came on time, the day of the churning, ae 
self-possessed, immaculate; and he laughingly offered 
his card, saying that it might be a guaranty that he was 
neither a tramp nor a burglar! 

Hetty read the name on the tiny scrap of cardboard; 


Bought and 


DON’T suppose the woman ever lived who did not 
believe that her experience was the only experience 
of that particular kind that ever had been recorded 
in God’s day-books. I know it to be a common failing 
with women who have been unhappy. I know it to have 
been so in my own case. And I am anvaverage woman. 

The day, or the night, rather, I determined to leave 
my home—and my husband—I remember gazing in 
self-pity at the sorry figure I cut in the cheval glass and 
thinking to myself that never since the beginning of the 
day the inquisitive Eve had placed the curse of sex 
upon us had any woman been so unhappy as I. 

Yet, I daresay, mine was not an uncommon experi- 
ence. Certainly there are many women who have 
married for money and for a home. And probably at 
some time in their married life they have been told that 
they were bought—and paid for—a majority of them. 
Just what they felt and did I, of 
course, do not know. But they 
shall know—all of them who read 
this, at least—something of what 
I felt, and what I did in a brave 
.| . fight to retain the one thing I was 
determined shou:d not be denied 
me—my self-respect. 

It has a curious beginning, my 
love affair. I was a telephone 
operator in a New York hotel. 
He was Mr. Robert Stafford, 
many times a millionaire, yet 
sprung from the common stock 
that furnishes most of our big 
men. A “self-made man,” the 
“architect of his own fortune,” 
and all that, as the Sunday news- 
papers recorded on every possible 
oceasion. One day he was eager 
to get a long distance call through 
and asked me to aid him. I did. 
We had been having wire trouble 
all day, but I got that call, and 
when he had finished his business 
he thanked me, profusely. 

A day or two later we had a 
similar meeting, and then for a 
time I handled, at his request, all 
his calls. The other girls noticed 
his attentiveness. Sarcastically 
they warned me to “‘have a care.” 
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“‘Won’t You Love Me, Sweetheart?” He Whispered 


correct, faultless in appearance as its owner; ‘‘Mr. 
Gordon Schuyler Winthrop,” followed by the address of 
a particularly exclusive club in a distant city. 

““My name is Hetty Brent,’ she smiled, holding out 
her hand in friendly greeting. Somehow she was glad 
of the card—it seemed manly of him to offer the creden- 
tials of respectability in this straightforward manner. 
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John Auld, dropping in as he sometimes did for a 
drink from Hetty Brent’s well, which he vowed was 
much superior to his own, found them sitting in the 
shade of the pear-tree. 

“Good-morning,”’ smiled his neighbor. ‘“‘Won’t you 
come and have some buttermilk, too? This is my good 
friend and neighbor, Mr. Auld, Mr. Winthrop.” 

It is a fact that John Auld’s hands were grimy with 
honest soil; that his good-looking face, with its frank 
blue eyes and smiling mouth bore no hall-mark of aris- 
tocracy; neither could his homespun shirt and trousers, 
and the dust-covered brogans on his feet compare with 
Gordon Winthrop’s fresh linen and tailor-made apparel. 
It is also a fact that man—including woman—has a 
habit of looking on the outward appearance! Poor John 
Auld, drinking the rich buttermilk, found it gall and 
vinegar to the taste, and—when he speedily returned to 
his plowing, the heart in him which had been blithe as 
any bird’s, was now heavy and sad as the most woe- ~ 
worn of mortals. 

Gordon Winthrop came again to Hetty Brent’s cot- 
tage; and sometimes he met her on the road to town— 
not often, for his soul loved ease, and early rising had no 
pleasures for him. On such occasions he took the bas- 
kets from her hands and carried them himself, till they 
reached the town, where he promptly gave them up, 
Hetty Brent thinking this act to be chivalrous, inas- 
much as it would avoid gossip by not being seen with 
him. 

Another thing that she admired was his absolute 
frankness with regard to himself. He was a gentleman 
by birth and breeding—which meant a lack of a trade 
or visible means of support, having the tastes of a 
gentleman without the money to gratify them. 

““You are so much better off than I,’’ he would say, 
with a whimsical, tender smile, ‘‘because you were 
brought up to labor with your hands, while I ”” He 
glanced deprecatingly at his perfectly kept hands. 
““You make one feel like a veritable cumberer of the 
earth beside you!” 

More than once, as they talked thus, Hetty Brent 
was minded to tell him a secret—a story that would, in- 
deed, have interested him most (Continued on page 12) 
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Slyly they referred to the “pet” of Mr. Robert Staf- 
ford, millionaire. One wanted to know if she was to be 
invited to dinner after I was “‘settled.’”’ The cat! 

Yet there was little use in getting angry. They knew 
no better. But the third time he asked me to go to 
dinner with him, in a perfectly gentlemanly way, and I 
refused, as politely, and yet as firmly as I had the two 
previous times I told my sister, Fanny. 

Fan was different than I. To her it was a great 
chance I was overlooking. And to her sweetheart, con- 
ceited little ““Jimmy”’ Gilley, I was, to tell it in his own 
words, several kinds of a “chump.” “ Virginia,” said 
James, quite seriously to me one day, ‘‘if you can’t love 
a man as rich as Stafford take my advice and go see a 
heart specialist.” 

“A girl can’t love a man just because she wants to,” 
I answered. “Love doesn’t go where it is sent; it goes 
where it pleases.” 

Finally, one day he invited Jimmy and Fan and me to 
have dinner in his rooms. I had told him about their 
being engaged, and about their waiting for the time 
when Jimmy should be raised from $14 a week to $18, 
when they expected to be married. I accepted that 
invitation, and we went, ? 

It was a wonderful dinner. His rooms were a perfect 
fairyland to us. He paid $15,000 a year for them, the 
papers said, and the paintings and tapestries and vases 
and rugs must have represented several hundreds of 
thousands more. The dinner he had ordered sent in 
from the hotel next door, and it was served by Oku, the 
Japanese who was his personal attendant. 

That night he asked me to marry him. 

It didn’t, as the saying is, ““bowl me over.” I asked 
him very calmly if he thought he loved me. And he an- 
swered truthfully that he did not know. “I feel always 
that I want to be near you,” he said; ‘‘that I want to be 
tender to you, to look after and guard you, shield you 
from all trouble and harm. If that is love, then I love 
you.” 

“And if I don’t consider that love.” 

“Then I am afraid I shall never love anyone. You 
see, Virginia, life with me has been one long fight. As 
a boy I fought for bread, as a youth I fought for an edu- 
cation, as a man IJ fought for success. Everything I 
have I have wrested from the world, and while getting 
it I have been too busy for romance and love-making. 
But I think this will prove how J regard you: You are 
the only woman I have ever asked to marry me. Will 
you?” 


“You don’t trouble to ask if I love you.” 

“T don’t ask you to—yet. But I think you like me, 
don’t you?”’ 

He had been truthful with me, and I would be truth- 
ful with him. “I do like you,” I said; “I more than 
like you—but I don’t know that I love you.” 

“Do you love any other man?” 

“No. 

“Then marry me and I’ll make you love me. And 
when once I have your love I’ll hold it against the 
world. Be my wife and I’ll be a loyal and faithful hus- 
band; you sha’n’t have a single care and you shall have 
every luxury that money can buy.” 

As we sat down to dinner he asked Oku to serve the 
champagne, and he proposed a toast. 

“To the happiness of Virginia—my future bride.” 

“T haven’t promised,” I said. 

“No, dear, but you will,” he 
replied, confidently. “To the 
future Mrs. Stafford.” 

The three of them drank my 
heaith. 

The first year we were married 
I presume I was as happy as I 
ever had been in my life. Robert 
was kindness and generosity per- 
sonified. Everything that money 
could buy me I had. Gowns and 
jewels until I hardly knew what 
to do with them. Servants to 
wait upon me, hand and foot. A 
beautiful home, a beautiful life. 

Jimmy was taken into my hus- 
band’s employ at $50 a week. In 
three months he had been raised 
to $75 and in another three 
to $100. Fan and he were mar- 
ried and as happy as true lovers 
could be. A little baby girl came 
to them, and was named for me, 
and Robert was as interested in 
her as we were. 

Again and again I asked myself 
if it were possible for this happi- 
ness to continue. Again and again 
I searched my heart to find some 
positive indication that I was grow- 
ing to love my husband as a wife 
should. At (Continued on page 16) 
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The Case for the Administration 
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HROUGH the administration of William H. Taft 
there had run one great dominant note, one 
tremendous purpose, one splendid campaign—a 

ceaseless struggle to destroy the unlawful privileges of 
“special interests.”’ Gigantic combinations of capital 
have.been abolished, and millionaires have been thrown 
into the cells of felons as proof of the futility of their 
wealth. The courts of the land have been busy with 
the punishment of magnates who laid to their souls the 
flattering unction that they could disregard the law. 
All this has been done, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, with a tremendous efficiency, in a zealous spirit 
which gave no quarter, and without disturbance to the 
legitimate business interests of our prosperous country. 

Therefore, it requires an assurance so colossal as to 
make it appear positively humorous to assert that some 
are making a struggle against Taft in order to “wrest 
the control of government in the nation and the states 
from the representatives of special privilege and restore 
it to the people.’’ Either forgetful of the facts or deaf 
to the voice of logic, some few yet persist in scattering 
the slander that the Administration is a friend of unlaw- 
ful business. And from this flood of pernicious and mis- 
leading publicity, there has come the most monstrous, 
the most incredible jest of modern times—for, while the 
operators on Wall Street and the men enriched by 
illegal combinations hate and traduce the President, 
and finance organizations against him, the masses of 
the people are asked to believe that Taft is the 
reliance and main support of the ‘‘interests!”’ 

In the national capital and among all men well in- 
formed on politics it is a notorious fact that illegal com- 
binations and corrupt business men are against the 
President because he has brought to their doors the 
penalties of the law.and has driven through the crust 
of their confidence and self-assurance the knowledge 
that they must either obey the law or go to prison. 
And yet, in spite of all this, in face of this situation 
which has been published far and wide, there comes 
day after day the banal repetition of the old and ex- 
ploded absurd story that the President walks hand-in- 
glove with the special interests. Taft, more than any 
other President in the history of this country, has put 
the heavy hand of retribution on all men who robbed 
the masses of the people through chicanery, trickery 
and corrupt methods. 

Why, then, should these ‘‘Better-than-thou”’ people 
take unto themselves any credit for their desire to take 
control of the government out of the hands of the spe- 
cial interests?; Why should they try to do a thing 
which has already been done? Taft has made it a 
finished thing, an accomplishment which is réal, evi- 
dent to the most unobservant mind. Since he became 
President he has instituted approximately fifty prose- 
cutions against corporations and individuals charged 
with amassing wealth and robbing the people by 
breaking or evading the law. No such a record has ever 
before been established. 


Faithful to Roosevelt Policies 


The first accusation against Mr. Taft is that he ‘‘has 
not risen to the emergency presented by this nation- 
wide struggle against special interest.’”” The third 
charge is that he has abandoned the Roosevelt policies. 
Get this clear in your mind: the greatest ery that 
Roosevelt ever raised was that the money barons of the 
country were crushing the people, and the greatest 
struggle, the biggest work that Taft has done had been 
to remove even the possibility of the things which 
Roosevelt decried. How, then, can it be said that he 
has deserted the policies of Roosevelt? The fact of the 
matter is that he has been incessantly busy with the 
project of fulfilling what Roosevelt, above all other 
things, desired, what Roosevelt himself inaugurated. 

The real case of the expressed displeasure against Taft 
lies in the fact that he has failed to substitute delirium 
for deliberation, theatric effect for efficiency, idle words 
for real weapons. Throughout this country today the op- 
position—what there is of it—raises complaint against 
the tyranny of Taft and against the difficulties it finds 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—‘‘The Case for the Administration’’ is an answer to 
“The Case of the Progressives Against Taft,’’ in last month. These con- 
tributed articles reflect Woman’s World’s policy of giving its readers all 


sides of all questions. Other authoritative contributions on important 
issues will appear in the future. : 


in promoting its peculiar doctrines. This cry of tyranny 
has been raised in this country before. Inspired by 
envy and heavy with the voice of malice, it came from 
the Conway cabal against George Washington. Origin- 
ating in selfishness and made arrogant by personal de- 
sires, it came from Aaron Burr. It may be that it has 
come again. History repeats itself. What the Presi- 
dent has done he has done with that sane deliberation 
and patriotic application which are necessary in the 
wise ruling of any country. He has never stepped for- 
ward as a candidate for the applause of the gallery. 
He has never attempted to solve a problem of state- 
craft on the catch-words of a campaign. 

As to the motives of the men who have fought him, 
the public can easily judge when they read of the things 
he has done and then analyze the argument of those 
who are against him. And in the final summing up of 
the case, it must be borne in mind that this country has 
been ruled from the beginning by party government; 
that rule by party is the only practical way of conduct- 
ing the government, and that there must be a weighty 
reason to justify a man’s desertion from his party. 
Ever since Taft went into the White House he has been 
hectored and harassed by fault-finding and hindering 
tactics. He has had to hold up the walls of the party 
temple while those who had deserted him tried to 
undermine the foundations. 


Trusts Haled Into Court 


But, says the spokesman of the opposition, Taft has 
not risen to the emergency of the struggle against spe- 
cial privilege. There may be in his fertile brain some 
new, untried and remarkably effective scheme for pun- 
ishing men who violate the law. He may have manu- 
factured some magical machine which will either make 
crime impossible or wipe out the necessity of legal pro- 
cedure in dealing with the breakers of the law. Unless 
something of this sort has been done, there could be no 
improvement, under the most favorable circumstances, 
on the work which has been done by Taft. Under his 
direction and through the efforts of his Attorney- 
General, prosecutions of the most vigorous kind have 
been had against the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, the Imperial Window Glass Company, the 
National Packing Company, the Armour Packing 
Company, the General Electric Company, the Trans- 
Atlantic steamship pool, the Eastern States Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the United States Steel 
Corporation and many others, all of which deal with 
the food products and actual necessities of life. The 
Sugar Trust has been convicted; the coal, whiskey, 
lumber and other great combinations were brought into 
court, and the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases 
ended before the United States Supreme Court in a 
victory for the people. Nor have any of these prosecu- 
tions and trials been conducted in a half-hearted way. 
Never before has there been such terrific, crushing 
activity in the Department of Justfce. 
General and his assistants, the special agents and the 
prosecuting attorneys in every state have worked over- 
time and with unprecedented fervor. They can be 
known by their works, and their works are known by 
the penalties they have inflicted on these special inter- 
ests against which the supermen are so anxious to wage 
their inspired war. 

Against every profession which broke the law, into 
every secret chamber where plunder was assembled at 
the expense of the people, into every vault where illegal 
combinations had stored the fruits of their violation of 
human rights, the punishing agents of this adminis- 
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tration have proceeded. ‘“‘Throw the burglars out!’’ 
was the cry of Roosevelt and his friends. ‘‘Lift the 
yoke of corporate greed from the people’s necks!’ was 
their slogan. And, when Roosevelt left the White 
House, Taft took up in signal fashion the work of ac- 
complishing what his predecessor had wanted. He did 
not work in the columns of the press, nor did he carry 
on the operations of an avenging law under the spot- 
light of clamoring publicity. He at no time was misled 
by a desire for the music of empty popular applause. 
But, calling about him the Attorney-General and some 
of the greatest lawyers of the country, he gave them 
the orders for their work—a work which has resulted 
in the fact that today the representatives of the special 
interests call down maledictions on the head of Taft 
and turn, with assumed relief, even to that man who, 
preceding Taft, had clamored for their punishment. 

If all this does not mean that Taft has risen to the 
emergency, we are safe in concluding that no human 
agency can satisfy the demands of inflamed imagina- 
tions and red-eyed radicalism. 

So much for the alleged desertion of the Roosevelt: 
policies. 


The Facts About the Tariff 


But, it is charged in count two of the indictment, 
Mr. Taft has failed to fulfil the pledges of the last Re- 
publican platform and has not given the country a 
downward revision of the tariff. Certain pertinent 
facts have escaped apparently the consciousness of 
those who set themselves up as the unspotted cham- 
pions of the truth and the unprofaned advocates of jus- 
tice, and who are responsible for count two of the 
“terrific’’ indictment. These are the facts: 

Taft cagmpelled Aldrich to cut down the amended cot- 
ton schedule ten per cent. : ; 


Taft put hides on the free list, and he set a lower duty ~ 


on coal, iron ore and scrap iron. 

Taft wanted a two-dollar duty on paper, and Chair- 
man Payne stood for it in the House, but Mr.-La Fol- 
lette insisted that the two dollars was too low for imme- 
diate application. As a result, a compromise on $3.75 
was reached. : 

Taft reduced the duty on lumber by the flat-footed 
threat that, if it was not reduced, he would veto the 
whole bill. Gifford Pinchot was one of the men who 
stood out for the old two-dollar duty. 

Anybody who was in Washington during the consid- 
eration of the tariff bill knows that Taft stood for lower 
duties than were in the old law and that he made a 
desperate fight to secure them. He was not satisfied 
fully with the Payne law. He accepted it as the best 
that could be obtained. He approved of it as a step in 
the right direction, as a raiser of revenue sufficient to 
turn a $50,000,000 deficit into a $40,000,000 surplus, as. 
a statute embodying features of the highest benefits to 
the country in general. 

There has been a widespread attempt to create the 
impression that Mr. Taft is satisfied with the present 
tariff law. He is not satisfied with it and has repeat- 


edly said so. Moreover, actuated by his dissatisfac- _ 


tion and also by his desire to make the tariff schedule 
subject to scientific study rather than to political 
caprice, he established the tariff commission. And it 
has not been so long since that commission, as a result 
of its studies, has submitted to Congress a report which 
should compel that body to lower the wool schedule and 
release the country from the bondage of the Wool Trust. 
And, since the commission has discharged so ably and 
honestly its duty in this regard, it can not possibly be 
denied that the President’s wisdom in creating that 
body and in advocating such tariff revision had been 
fully. justified. H 

It has been claimed that the President should have 
vetoed the Payne-Aldrich bill because not every sched- 
ule in it suited him. Such a contention shows a lament- 
able ignorance of the methods by which a tariff is made 
unless it be done by the Taft plan of following the 
mathematical results of a scientific commission. Un- 
less that is done, every tariff (Continued on page 35) 
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Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 


The Partnership Between Newspapers 
and Loan Sharks 


4 eee daughter of John Smith, a bookkeeper earning 
$15 a week, dies after an illness of a month. The 
meager savings of the family will be paid to the doctors 
and druggists. Every pawnable article, except the 
barest necessities of housekeeping have passed under 
the sign of the three balls. 

John Smith is not only penniless, but heavily in- 
volved in every quarter where he could secure the loan 
of a dollar. The child must be buried—the money 
must be found. His local paper is filled with advertise- 
ments of ‘‘philanthropic’”’ firms offering to loan sal- 
aried employes sums of money on ‘‘the most reason- 
able terms.” 

Under a ‘‘guarantee”’ that the transaction will be 
kept strictly confidential, John Smith borrows $50 
for four months and gives his note for $70. 

“We are not loaning you the money,” explains the 
shylock, aware of the laws penalizing usury, “‘we buy 
your salary.” 

For three weeks John Smith makes his regular pay- 
ment. Then his landlord insists upon long-overdue 
rent, and he lapses. The following day a representative 
of the loan shop calls upon him at his place of employ- 
ment and demands an instant settlement, under 
threat of exposure. John Smith, fearing to lose his 
position, borrows $10 additional, liquidates his overdue 
installment, is charged $3 for protest fees and signs a 
new note for $40; within a year he has obligated him- 
self to the extent of $500, has repaid his original loan 
six times over and still owes $200. This is a very mild 
case. 

It is by no means unusual. The investigations of the 
Chicago Tribune during the past few weeks have shown 
single instances in which working men have slaved 
under the whip of usury for as long as five years and 
have paid as high as $3,000 for the use of $250. 

A social system which permits the existence oi such 
inhumanity is basically wrong. If some of the uncom- 
fortably rich gentleman who are devoting their minds 
to universities and libraries will turn their splendid 
financial abilities to the founding of a loan society from 
which the poor will be able to secure monetary assist- 
ance at a reasonable rate of interest we can well afford 
to endure the lack of a hundred or so reading rooms and 
a few dormitories. 

We likewise suggest to the newspapers which extend 
their advertising facilities to the vampire fraternity 
that their participation in this infamous business is 
contemptible. What matters it if the proprietor is a 
Dr. Jekyll in his editorial rooms and a Mr. Hyde at the 
cashier’s desk? Any journalist who traffics with loan 
sharks is as low a rat as the fiend who avails himself 
of the influence of his publication, and is particeps 
criminis in the enslaving of grief-broken, poverty- 
stricken debt-entangled underdogs enforced to accept 
bondage as the price of financial aid. 


Hard and Fast Times 


F COURSE the cost of living has gone up. Why 
not? This is an era of luxury—of universalized 
convenience. Every telephone must be paid for; gas 
and electricity are more expensive than coal oil lamps; 
styles change so radically each season that clothes are 
worn out by the change of fashion and not through use, 
Where formerly the three R’s was the scope of the 
average education and boys became self-supporting in 
their first ’teens high school and college postpone in- 
dependence until the twenties. The steam laundry 
exacts its tax. The barber shop demands its toll. 
Daily newspapers, high-priced magazines—why, you 
can make up the list yourself. 

You know how your family lived twenty or twenty- 
five years ago. If you are willing to buy one black silk 
dress every five years; if your husband is content to 
wear the same hat until it turns color; if your children 
are satisfied with their father’s cut down clothes; if you 
are prepared to be your own dressmaker and milliner, 
to forego the hundred and one conveniences that your 
mother never knew; if you'll practice the same econ- 
omies and restrict your pleasures, deprive your sons 
and daughters of their right to complete education, 
why you can live for just as little. 

The times are not hard, they’re fast. 


Pauperizing the Families of Felons 


T IS A SAD thing that justice cannot wield her 
sword without striking every member of the crim- 
inal’s household. 

The shadows of the prison bars fall far and stigmatize 
the innocent as well as the guilty. 

It is not within the power of governments to alleviate 
this social distress. Governments cannot alter human 
nature. The unoffending families of felons must 
cringe before the sneers of their neighbors. But when 
poverty also stalks in the wake of punishment and the 
imprisonment of the breadwinners deprives his de- 
pendents of food and clothes and roof, the punishment 
all too frequently outweighs the misdemeanor. 

To the everlasting shame of America, prison labor 
has enriched thousands of contractors and a score of 
states. It is but wise and just that malefactors shall 
be made self-supporting by rendering useful service, 
but whatever profit is derived from their toil should be 
turned into a fund out of which their dependent fami- 
lies may derive support. 

One northwestern state now holds in its treasury al- 
most one million dollars, earned by exploiting its peni- 
tentiary inmates. Every dollar of this surplus is 
blackened with inhumanity. 

Is it necessary to go farther into the matter? Do you 
need additional incentive for immediate action? Write 
right now to your representative in your own legisla- 
ture and urge him to fight fora measure that will erase 
this stain on the communal honor. 


Who Supplied the Cocaine: 


NEGRO was recently arrested in Chicago charged 
with selling cocaine. A number of exceedingly 
distressing disclosures followed the raid upon his shack. 
It has already been developed that the police of the 
city protected this jackal, and that profits, after deduct- 
ing official blackmail, amounted to thousands of dollars 
yearly. His home was filled with barrels of silverware, 
with trinkets, and with tons of household articles. 
These goods were brought to him in payment of the 
“white stuff’? and in most cases were stolen by the 
half-crazed unfortunates over whom he exercised an 
absolute control. 

Not a very pretty story. But a far meaner phase of 
the situation has not yet been touched upon. 

Where did he secure the enormous quantities of 
cocaine in which he dealt? 

What drug manufacturing houses are in league with 
the cocaine bootlegger? 

If there is a viler spectacle under the sun than this 
heinous partnership, we do not know where it can be 
found. 

There must be a rigorous government supervision of 
cocaine manufacturers. It should be placed under the 
guardianship of special agents of the internal revenue 
department and every grain accounted for. Most of 
the big cities have already taken steps to check the 
further progress of the ‘‘coke” plague. But munici- 
palities have no jurisdiction over ‘‘foreign’’ wholesalers 
whose traveling men are in league with the peddlers. 


No Danger from United States of China 


ESPITE the fears of alarmists, who behold in the 

republicanization of China a portended awaken- 
ing to world power, western nations have little to fear 
from a people who so long delayed the eviction of the 
Manchus. The late rulers of the Dragon Empire :are 
outsiders—a race distinet from their subjects. At no 
time have they totalled five per cent of the population 
over which they held sovereignty. Patriotism is a 
negative quality in the Chinaman or he would have 
long since resented the assumptions of a handful of 
men who, with the effrontery of hermit crabs, made 
themselves proprietors of his home. The Chinese have 
merely changed their type of government, not their 
own type. 


The Ignorance of the Wise 


[TH ignoramus is content with his fund of knowl- 
edge. Only a very intellectual man realizes the ex- 
tent of his mental shortcomings. 

Witness the example of a Northwestern University 
professor of English who, after three years, has resigned 
his chair that he may return to Harvard for a further 
course of study. 
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The Speed 
Bulton 


End Your Shoe Troubles and 


Reduce Shoe Expense 


by wearing The Florsheim Shoe. There’s 
a shape to exactly fit your foot in a style 
to suit your taste—Florsheim quality does the 
rest. Never before could you secure as much 
shoe service, comfort and style as you can 


today in The Florsheim Shoe. 

Ask your shoeman for Florsheim ‘‘Natural 

Shape” shoes and oxfords, or send us your order 

and we will have it filled by our nearest dealer. 

A Florsheim agency in every large city. 
Price $5.00 

Write for illustrated loose leaf booklet containing 25 of 

the leading styles—il’s free 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
569 Adams Street Chicago, U. S. A. 


Poultry 


Try It. 


No condiment can equal Lea & 
Perrins’ Sauce for delicacy of 
flavor. It is tasty, appetizing, 


and a digestive 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It is a perfect relish for Soups, Fish, 
Steaks, Roasts, Gravies, Salad 
Dressings and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons. Agents, N.Y. 


Trained Canaries 
4 LLIN Maia eb 


TRAINED IN GER- 
MANY to imitate the 
flute, violin and beauti- 
ful bell tones in a way 
that is truly amazing. 
These canaries are 
known as “Golden Op- 
era Singers.”? Every 
note they sing is pure 
melody and their thril- 
ling is more perfect 
than that of our most 
wonderful sopranos. 


One of our customers writes: “Our little Golden 
Opera Singer has given us ten times more pleasure 
than our talking machine. He is just wonderful!” 

Golden Opera Singers never fail to oe 
You can have one right in your home for ¢wo 
weeks’ free trial without any obligation to 
keep it unless you are perfectly satisfied. 

Send at once for our FREE BOOK that tells 
how these birds are trained, what they can do, 
how we ship them all over the world, and 
how easy it is to care for them. Write to-day. 


CUGLEY & MULLEN CO. 
1209 Market St. Philadelphia 
(The largest pei shop in the world.) 


"Raising Fruits and Vecsiabies! in 6 Sou. 
i} D states, traversed by S. A. L. Ry. Land 
cheap. Water plentiful, Healthy climate § 


cd Net $500 to $1000 per acte—2 to 3 crops a 
: year, in Manatee County, on West Coast of 
Florida. Raise Orang:s, Grape Fruit, Vegeta- 
bles. Illustrated booklet free. 
J. A. PRIDE, Gen. Ind. Agt. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Sulte 521, Norfolk, Va. 
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Polish 
Them 


as bright and 
shiny as new. 


Many other uses 
and Fuil Directions on 


Large Sifter-can 10c 
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BY THE SWEAT OF HER BROW 


Continued from page 9 


intensely, but she always thought twice, and so 
held her tongue. 

There are certain flowers which burst into 
bloom very quickly, one of these being the flow- 
er of love, which taking root in the human 
heart, may blossom in a single day. 

It was not many days after their acquaint- 
ance, that Gordon Winthrop turned into Hetty 
Brent’s gate, in the soft moonlight of a spring 
evening, and sitting beside her en the low 
porch, with the soft beauty of the night about 
them, and the odor from the blossoming lilac- 
bushes filling the air with its sensuous sweetness, 
he told her that he loved her. 

The heart of Hetty Brent trembled as she 
listened to his voice; ardent, vibrating tender- 
ness, each tone a caress—it was very, very 
sweet! But it frightened her a little, for a 
strong man’s lovemaking is not apt to be lamb- 
like. Though a woman in years, Hetty Brent 
was but a white-souled child, whose maiden 
heart feared the love it desired. 

““Won’t you love me, sweetheart?” he whis- 
pered, catching her hands in his own, and draw- 
ing them to him. But she would not answer 
just then, saying that tomorrow, when the sun 
shone she would tell him; and, fearful of further 
persuading, bade him a peremptory good-night, 
cand fled. 

He laughed, calling softly to the open attic 
window: “Tomorrow be it—I can wait!’ 

In her attic chamber she lay, with her cheek 
buried in her pillow, and her eyes wide and 
shining—thinking of the morrow, and the joy 
that would come with the morning. 

“111 telt him all—tomorrow!” she whispered, 
happily, and so fell asleep. 

Never had the world appeared so beautiful in 
Hetty Brent’s love-wakened eyes as it did when 
the morning dawned. She seemed walking in 
ethereal regions instead of the hard earth, as she 
bore her baskets to market; and her lips trilled 
the joyous spring madrigals of the mating birds 
on the boughs. Life was good! And love 
meant living! 

Tt was in the white glare of the city that she 
came face to face with Gordon Winthrop, who 
walked with two ladies, mother and daughter, 
evidently, and belonging to his own class. 
Regal in rich simplicity of attire, calmly patri- 
cian, they moved in tranquil indifference, with 
the obvious air of people who had seen every- 
thing, and wearied of it all. 

Hetty Brent’s heart bounded in her breast at 
sight of her lover. Soft love-light shone in the 
eyes she raised to meet his own fixed upon her 
with the blank indifference of a stranger! Only 
a moment, and they drooped, ardently alert to 
meet his companion’s. 

“Picturesque girl,’’ Hetty Brent heard her 
say. ‘She gave you a most melting look. Do 
you know her?” 

“QO, no,” came the answer, lightly, adding 
something that her ears could not catch—only 
the mother turned and surveyed her coolly 
through a lorgnette, as if she were scrutinizing a 
picture or a piece of statuary! 

It was then that Hetty Brent became aware 
of her appearance: A country woman—of the 
backwoods, sunbonneted and coarsely clad, 
with two baskets of vegetables on her arms! 
Evidently, she was not a desirable acquaint- 


ance to be recognized by a man of the world! 

The pride of a woman’s heart is very great. 
It kept Hetty Brent’s head high and her step 
firm as she walked on to the green-grocer’s 
shop; where, awaiting her with his new buggy 
and Kentucky mare—a recent purchase of 
which he was very proud—she found John Auld. 

“I’m so glad!” he beamed. “I tried to over- 
take you on the road, but it seems I was ahead 
of you. Jump in, and let me drive you home. 
The mare’s a dandy trotter!” 

“T’m plad,” she said, wearily, ‘‘for I’m tired, 
John Auld—I’m so tired!” 

“Tired?”  Solicitude looked from John 
Auld’s troubled eyes. He helped her in the 
buggy and the mare trotted swiftly homeward. 

“You need rest,” said John Auld, decisively. 
“Tf you'd only let me—Hetty, you know well 
that I love you—better than my life! Dear, 
won’t you let me take care of you always?” 

A tenderly humorous smile flickered in Hetty 
Brent’s weary eyes. ‘I don’t need rest,” she 
said, “I’m a big, strong woman. But I do need 
you, John Auld!” 

When Gordon Winthrop left the city that day 
in the train of the heiress—whose arrival was 
unexpected —to whom he paid assiduous 
court, he felt a touch of regret at thought of the 
beautiful country girl he was forced to leave 
just on the eve of what promised to be a most 
interesting summer flirtation. But opportunity 
must not be neglected, and his fortunes were at 
their lowest ebb! 

Heiresses can afférd to be capricious. This 
one, discovering a foreigner with a title, 
straightway discarded Winthrop for the more 
brilliant suitor. Fate was against him! 

A moneyless man, and well-nigh a desperate 
one, Gordon Winthrop sat by the fire in the 
smoking-room of the exclusive club to which he 
belonged And idly listened to an old lawyer 
telling of a wedding he had recently attended— 
the wedding of a client. Rather bored, Win- 
throp looked at his watch, preparing to leave. 
Something the old man said caught his atten- 
tion, and he sat still, the watch in his hand, his 
ears strained to catch every word. 

“Ves, Netty Brent was her name. Finest girl 
I ever knew! When old man Brent left that 
fool clause in his will that she, his only child, 
should, after leaving college, ‘earn her living by 
the sweat of her brow’ for one year, before she 
came into possession of his millions—in order, 
he said, that she might know the purchasing 
power of a dollar, I thought, of course, she’d go 
in for something light in a city—merely nominal 
work. But no, she wanted to farm—was crazy 
to dig in the earth, and watch things grow! 
With the result that I have told you: You see, 
she didn’t count on finding that young farmer. 
Fine chap; I’m mighty glad of it, for she’d have 
been pestered out of her life by fortune hunters, 
if they’d have known of old Brent’s money. 

“They are traveling this winter, but next sum- 
mer I’m invited to visit them at the bungalow, 
where Hetty’s promised that I shall have, 
every morning, a drink of buttermilk of her own 
churning.” 

A tiny, clinking sound of broken glass fell on 
the momentary silence. Gordon Winthrop’s 
fingers, mechanically clenching the watch he 
held, had crushed the crystal! 


THE DECORATIONS OF WALLS 


\JITH the approach of the season of spring 

housecleaning, the question of redecor- 
ating comes up for earnest consideration in 
many homes. The wise housekeeper knows 
that there is nothing more important in making 
the home pleasant and attractive than well- 
chosen wall decorations. 

They have a theory nowadays that colors 
have a definite influence on the health and hap- 
piness of people. Some colors rest and cheer, 
others bring melancholy or irritation. 

You have all seen rooms, haven’t you, where 
the walls “‘swore”’ at the carpet, and the carpet 
clashed hopelessly with the window hangings? 
It didn’t seem physically possible for anybody 
to be happy or contented in such a room, did it? 

The color of the walls, of course, gives the 
dominant tone to the room. If these are wrong, 
the whole effect of the room is ruined. 

The keynote of modern home decoration is 
simplicity and harmony. Many people find 
that the. tinted walls are most sanitary and 
most economical. 

If your curtains, draperies and rugs are fig- 
ured, take refuge in a plain wall. Your room 
will then gain repose and will appear larger. 

In choosing a color in which to tint your walls, 
the question of lighting is of great importance. 
The color of the walls has a pronounced effect 
on the amount of light in a room. 

Seven candles in a room papered in blue or 
brown will give as much light as ten candles will 
give in a black room; six candles will do in a 
room with yellow walls, while the same effect 
can be secured with one-and-a-half candle 
power when the walls are pure white. 

Hence, a dull, shaded room, shut out from the 
sun, should be decorated in light shades or in a 
cheerful yellow. Pure white, of course, is too 
dazzling. 2 

Cheery south rooms are highly satisfactory 
in pale greens or violets or blues. Green walls 
are considered to be the most restful to the 
eyes, but they have the disadvantage of a 


tendency to fade. Brown walls are always 
soothing. 

Perhaps the safest and most serviceable wall 
decoration is a very light brown, tan, or ecru. 
These shades will harmonize with almost every 
bright color that may be chosen for draperies, 
furniture, or rugs, and they form the best pos- 
sible background for pictures or ornaments. 

If warmer colors are desired, rich dark 
greens, deep mustard color, or fine wood browns 
are very satisfactory, especially for sitting- 
rooms and libraries and other rooms that are 
used a great deal in the winter time. In all 
these colors plain walls are highly desirable. 

If one does not care for the severity of a plain 
wall surface, a stencilled border will break the 
monotony without disturbing the color scheme. 

Awkward or ill-proportioned rooms can be 
helped by clever decorating. A very high room 
can be made to appear lower by allowing 
the ceiling color to extend down on the wall for 
eighteen inches or even two feet, if the walls are 
very high, and using a deep stenciled border.” 

In decorating a ceiling, a good rule is to use 
a plain surface as nearly white as the side wall 
cover will permit. When the ceiling slants, 
run your side wall decoration up to the slant, 
and decorate the latter in the same color as you 
have used for the ceiling. This makes the slant 
less noticeable. ; 

It is best to have the wall decoration meet the 
ceiling without interruption. The wooden pic- 
ture moulding is not a beautifier of the room, 
and is no longer considered a help in hanging 
pictures. 

The whole secret of successful decorating is 
this: Never choose a wall covering simply 
because it strikes you as beautiful or novel. 
Secure samples and see how they look both by 
natural and artificial light. Study them in 
relation to the color of your rugs and the style 
of your furniture, and also in relation to the 
locations and use of the room to which the 
wall decoration forms a background. 
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=—~ Will You Enjoy a Beautiful 


Sweet Toned Cornish 
For One Year at Our Risk? 


We do not want you to obligate your- 


self one cent. Without a particle of 
expense we want you to feel the uplifting charm 
and power of 
the beautiful 
Cornish music. 
We want you to 
know the hap- 
piness of a home 
complete in its 
attractiveness and 
entertainment. Fi- 
nally, we want to 
/ show you how, at 
# the cost of a few 
H cents a day, you 
g can have a Cornish 
to own and enjoy 
for a lifetime, 

Send No Money—Pick your favorite style from our 
catalog, then choose your own terms—cash or credit from 
one to four years—when you are satisfied. 


Save One-Third 


By our “year’s approval plan’’—direct from factory 
to family—you save one-third the retail price on any 
piano or organ you seiect, and get an instrument of 
renowned quality and workmanshif, guaranteed for 25 
years. But, don’t take our word for this. Send for the 
handsome Cornish Book, pick your instrument from 
photographic reproductions, and see for yourself what 
an astounding saving you can make on the one blessing 
which every ‘family, no matter how modest the income, 
can by our plan afford. 

Cornish pianos and organs are as strong and durable and 
as beautiful in design and finish as it is possible for half 
a century of experience to achieve. No need to doubt 
this. Any Cornish can be returned 
if the quality at the price is not 
twice as high as instruments made: gq 
and sold on the old plan, \ 

The full, sweet tone and lasting 
quality have made the Cornish fa- § 
mous and loved in the thousands of § 
homes where you see itsname. You 
need not decide this in advance. 
Get a Cornish in your home at 
our risk and know for yourself. 
We are glad to take the entire 
responsibility. 


Free Music Lessons 


_ To every purchaser of a Cor- 
nish instrument, for the present, 
we will give absolutely free a 
complete two-years’ corre- gas 
spondence course in music. We “ 
want you to get the most value 
and pleasure possible for yourself and young folks. Send 
forthe Cornish Book today, and we will send with it an explanation 
of this music course. Do not decide about your purchase now, Get 
the Cornish Book at once, and find out why we can give the best 
instrument at the least cost. Write today—decide afterwards. 


Washington, N. J. 
Zornish Go., Established Over Tal a Century 


Great Suit Offer! 


i> Just Write Us 


and we willsend you absolutely free, 
Aby return mail, postpaid, a large out- 
Br fit containing a big variety of cloth 
samples, fashion figures, tape 
measure, order blanks, etc. 
Everything free, and we will 
start you in a paying busi- 
EA ness. A most liberal offer 
ona suit for yourself that 
will make you wonder. Terms, 
conditions and privileges that 
will astonish you.Wewill name 
@ yYouso much lower priceson men’sfine 
Aclothing that it will surprise you. 


We Want a Live Agent 


4 in your town. You can make $1,000 to 
q $2,000 per year. If you will write us 
1 before we get an agent in your town 
rae will get a wonderful offer, 
8 soon as we get an agent in your 
town he will get profits on every 
dollar we sell in his territory. We 
turn all our business over to him, 
That’s why our agents make so much 
K244 money. If you want asuit for yourself 
“answer quick, before we get an 
‘. agent in your town, you will then get 
Mall of our greatinducements. (38) 
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LOW PRICES f.235,. RENCE 
100 other stvles, Many cheaperthan wood—all better. For Lawns, 


Churches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 900 DECATUR, IND. 


WANTED YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
ro learn Telegraphy, Bookkeeping or 
Shorthand by mail. Splendid positions now open. Great pos- 
sibilities. Easy to learn in a few weeks by our unequaled methods. 
Small cost, easy payments. All Books and materials FREE. Men- 
tion course and write me today for particulars. E, P, Sumption, Pres, 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. D88, Kalamazoo, Mich 


veh _ Chairs & Tricycles 
‘i gq For Invalids and Cripples — 


wii Worthington Co. 


518 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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“What’s In Here?” 


ORE than 500 varieties of the 
finest confectionery are made 
by the New England Confectionery 
Company and sold under the seal 
shown below. Four factors con- 
tribute almost equally toward their 
purity and wholesomeness : 
The best of materials ; 
A factory where sunlight and pure air 
reach every corner ; 
A scrupulous cleanliness—in person, 
process and machine ; 
Andlast,aconstant watchfulness against 
the letting d down of a high standard. 


NeCCO 
SWEETS 


should be eaten by everyone, because a 
pure sweet is a true body-building food. 
Even babies are better off 
for now and then a taste of 
Necco Sweets. 

Ask your dealer, but do 
not buy unless you see our 
seal on the box. 

Try some Necco Wafers today. 


New Scien Confectionery Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


IT’S MOTH- PROOF 


Sent ong 
15 Days’ 


Free Trial ! 


Write for beautiful 
book on Red Cedar 
Chests, free. How 
to save your furs 
and woolens from 
moths, mice, damp and dust. 


Sensational Direct Offer 


Wholesale quotation from factory, free trial, freight prepaid. 
All particulars sent with book illustrating historic beauty of 
Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chests. All free. Write today. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. R, Statesville, N.C. 


pohine delights baby more than to 
be taken everywhere mother goes, 
The way to do so is with an 


CA ‘| On cars and trains, into crowded 
S\\ streets and elevators, you can take 
thebaby without trouble andnever 

\. liftitout. Simply pullacordand 

» the basket rests gently on the 

¥ ground,readytostand there or be 
carried on the arm with wheels 

out of sight. Can beused as a 
highchair Lr grin ange 
Recommended by physicians. 

THE WITHROW MFG. CO. 


M* Free Mail Order Cata- 
logue illustrates, describes 
and gives prices of ever: St 
the baby wears from birth until 
three years old. From a simple 
Bishop Slip to complete outfits. 
Dresses, skirts, gowns, bands, 
coats, caps, shawls, sacques, bibs, 
bootees, aun blankets, toilet articles, novel- 
ties, Free deliveries. Immediate shipments. 
Everything satisfactory or money refunded. 


Write today for my Eree Catalogue, 
MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


The Famous “Sunny South’’ 
Moccasins jj." 


Blue and Tan Kid, 
satin-lined, hand - ram ee ribbon- 
trimmed, 0-4, By mail 


0c. Money 
refunded if not satisfi ‘ 
MRS. E. H, SOUTH, SarExt OHIO 
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THE WOMAN THAT COURTS OLD AGE 


By DR. EDITH B. LOWRY 
Author of “Herself, Talks with Women Concerning Themselves” 


| THE days of our grandmothers, a woman 
was middle-aged at thirty; she was consid- 
ered an old lady at forty; while at fifty she 
donned a cap, took up her knitting and settled 
down with her memories to await the end. Her 
interests were centered almost entirely in the 
things of the past and in the hope of a future 
life. With the present, she had little to do ex- 
cept to perform, in a methodical way, the duties 
to which “‘ Providence”’ had allotted her. 

An unmarried girl of twenty-five was a hope- 
less old maid, doomed to live with her more for- 
tunate sister, or sister-in-law, and become the 
family servant, nurse-maid and drudge. She 
brushed her hair back tightly and prepared for 
an unattractive, hard-working life—hers as a 
sort of penance for being unable to “‘get a man.” 

After a woman was married or past the age of 
twenty-five, she was not supposed to take any 
interest in the pleasures of the world. Her 
chief aim and interest were in her home, her 
entire thought was centered around the prep- 
aration of the meals, the dressing of the children 
and the numerous other household tasks. 
Club women were unheard of, and a woman 
who entered one of the professions was a blue- 
stocking and termed ‘‘ queer.’ 

How different it is now! A woman is not old 
unless she wants to be. Some of the unmarried 
women of thirty and even thirty-five are more 
attractive and receive more attention than do 
their immature sisters of sixteen. 

What is the difference between the women of 
yesterday and the women of today? The chief 
difference is that the women of yesterday be- 
came so absorbed in the physical tasks set be- 
fore them that they allowed their braims to rust, 
while the women of today are keeping their 
brains busy. 

The woman who allows her brains to grow 
rusty isin the class with the farmer who allows 
a valuable piece of machinery to lie out in the 
rain and mud until the parts are coated with 
rust. A brain is a piece of machinery that will 
be ruined by disuse. A brain that long has re- 
mained dormant will require considerable oiling 
and polishing before it can be gotten into work- 
ing order. 

Look for Mental Employment 


The women’s clubs, found in every town and 
city, are examples of what can be accomplished 
by middle-aged women if their minds are active. 
The majority of the members of the clubs are 
past middle life—women who have reared their 
families and now have time to devote to outside 
interests. Sometimes they have had hard work 
to get their brains in running order again. A 
woman who doés not wish to court old age 
should not wait until she is forty before she 
takes up any outside work. She should always 
have some mental employment. 

If you would keep young, keep your mind 
active. An intellectual back number doubles 
her age. Keep your mind alert. Go some place 
where you will meet strangers, or at least people 
you are not well acquainted with. . If you con- 
tinually talk with the same people, you soon 
learn their opinions on all topics and there is no 
pleasure nor benefit to be derived from a Be: 
versation. That is why many husbands and 
wives find it impossible to keep up an interest- 
ing conversation if left alone for a few hours. 
Each has heard the opinions of the other so 
many times that there is nothing new to be ex- 
pressed. How different this would be if each 
had been talking with other people, or had been 
reading current literature and had some new 

ideas to express. 

A woman owes it to her husband, to her chil- 
dren, and most of all to herself to keep mentally 
active. She is not doing her full duty to anyone 
when she allows her household tasks to absorb 
her entire time. Now do not mistake me and 


think I would have anyone neglect any real * 


duties. That is farthest from my intention. 
But a woman can keep her house as well, nay 
even better, if at the same time she keeps her 
mind active. So many women settle down, be- 
come household drudges and lose their attractive- 
ness soon after marriage. A man appreciates a 
good housekeeper, but he always values an en- 
joyable companion. As one man expressed it, 
“A man would rather go without pie once in a 
while and have his wife meet him at the door 
with an attractive smile.”’ Sometimes he would 
enjoy a .bowl of bread and milk, if enlivened 
with cheerful conversation, more than he would 
an elaborate dinner when seated opposite a 
tired and fault-finding woman. 
Cultivate Your Enthusiasms 

Take a real live interest in the things about 
you.. Get enthusiastic! It won’t hurt you to 
get quite excited in your enthusiasm once in a 
while. It is the dull, prosaic life, lived without 
interest, that ages one. You need a change. 

Take a vacation! A business man finds it 
necessary to take an occasional pleasure trip. 
The girls in the offices have vacations. Why not 
the home woman? Sometimes she thinks she 
has a vacation when she goes away for a few 
days’ visit with relatives. But she is mistaken, 
for she carries her work with her in the shape of 
one or two children to care for and a little sew- 
ing to occupy her spare time. Go away purely 


for pleasure and leave the children and the 


household cares behind. Have a real good time 
and you will feel rejuvenated. 

The woman who stays at home all the time 
gets in a condition where nothing she cooks 
tastes good to her, everything about the house 
looks horrid and she becomes discontented and 
“complaining.’’ When a woman has reached 
such a stage, she should make it a point to go 
away for at least an hour a day. No matter if 
the work is not entirely done, or the embroidery 
is left off one waist. Go and renew your youth 
and then your work will be more easily accom- 
plished. A task that a strong young person 
can do with ease becomes too great a burden 
for an aged person. So go ‘and renew your 
youth and then you will be able to accomplish 
your tasks without difficulty. 

Take some exercise, You need it. Many a 
woman would like to get out and play with her 
children, or the neighbor’s children, but she is 
afraid of what the neighbors will say and so she 
sits indoors and grows old. 

Golf has become very popular with a certain 
class of middle-aged men. They realized they 
were growing old and inarut. They wanted to 
play ball and turn hand-springs, but they were 
afraid their neighbors and Madam Grundy 
would make unkind remarks, so they folded 
their hands and smoked their pipes and grew 
old. But when society set her seal of approval 
upon golf, these youngish, old men rushed away 
and bought their balls and clubs. At last, here 
was the long desired fountain of youth! 

Never mind what your neighbors say. Do 
the things you would like to do and keep your 
youth. You, and you alone, are the creator of 
your destiny. It is you who is growing old. 

In order to have time for both mental and 
physical exercise, plan your work carefully in 
the morning and then avoid hurry, worry and 
getting flustrated: Learn self-control, and if 
your well-laid plans seem to be going all awry, 
take the interruptions coolly. Fold your hands, 
if necessary, until the interruption is over. Re- 
member there is another day coming. To- 
morrow will be better. 

Things to Forget 

Do not get in the habit of gossiping or talking 
about your past illness. Children forget any 
i!Iness almost as soon as it is over with, but 
the older a person is, the longer she remembers 
it. A sure sign of advancing age is to rehearse 
the illness or the operation you have undergone. 
There seems to be a desire, on the part ot ad- 
vancing age, to impress people with the severity 
of past illness. Each aging person has a stock 
phrase as ‘‘ Yes, the doctor said he never knew 
anyone to be so low and then get well.”” Forget 
the past and live in the present! 

Another certain sign of advancing age is care- 
lessness in dress. A young girl takes a great 
deal of pride in her dress, in its style, its color 
and its fitting. Aging women are too much 
inclined to dress in unbecoming colors, in dresses 
made severely plain. Clothes may not make the 
man, but they havea great effect upon his ability 
to accomplish anything. If you have tc meet a 
person on business that requires ability on your 
part, you will find you are much better able to 
hold your ground and drive a better bargain if 
you are dressed in a becoming business suit 
than if you have on a soiled morning gown. The 
same is true about the household tasks. As 
soon as the morning’s work is finished, bathe 
and put on a fresh, becoming dress. You will 
feel ten years younger, and the household tasks 
will assume different proportions. 

Finally, to keep young, keep the thoughts of 
youth in your mind. Hold the thought, ‘I am 
well, I am happy, I am prosperous, I am 
YOUNG.” 


True Love 
By BERTON BRALEY 


Her husband’s short and bald and fat 
And rather dull, to speak the truth, 
His conversation’s very flat, 
He hasn't looks, or charm, or youtn, 
Yet when She reads a book about 
Some brilliant hero, tall and slim, 
She breathes, ‘‘He’s grand! Without @ doubt, 
He’s just like Jim!” 


His wife is dumpy, very plain, 
With mousy hair and shiny nose, 
Yet when He reads of “‘Fair Elaine 
As beauteous as any Rose,” 
He nods serenely at his wife, 
As happy husbands often do, 
And thinks, “‘Elaine—upon my li,e— 
Is just like Sue!” 


And though we cannot see as they— 
For all we know they may be right— 
For if love takes the sight away 
He gives a sort of second sight, 
So that—to meet the perfect test— 
To prove their merit, as it were, 
Folks should resemble “what is best,” 
Be “Just like Him—or Her!” 


When James S. Sherman is not busy with the 
job of being Vice-President of this country, he is 
the iceman. He owns a big ice company in 
Utica, New York. 


Sinee. 1857 
BORDENS. 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 


for Nursery and 
Household Use 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed Milk Co 


INE w YorRK 
“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 


Send for Recipe Book. Send for Baby’s Book. 
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The Organ 


Your Own { 
Time to Pay | 


The Adler Plan Wipes Out The Middleman 


All Records Broken In Most Stupendous 
Nation-wide Sale of Organs Ever Known—Com- 
petition Entirely Swept Away By My Direct- 
From-Factory, Free-Home-Trial Selling Plan. 
It Will Pay You To Read Every Word Below! 


An Adler Organ in your home will be a never fail- 
ing source of pleasure, refinement, education and cul- 
ture, making home the most attractive place on earth, 
paying for itself over and over again by bringing into 
your home life that which money can not buy—happi- 
ness and contentment. 

Its value cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 
Think what a satisfaction it will be to listen to its sweet 
musiec—what pleasure to sing to its accompaniment the 
songs we love with the ones we love best. 

I firmly believe that if there were an Adler Organ 
in every home in America we would be better busi- 
ness men, better working men, better farmers, better 
citizens because of the elevating power of music, and 
because I wanted to make it possible for every family 
to know the delights of music, I have originated the 
wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which has made 
the “Adler’’ a household word; more than 75,000 of 
these famous organs are now in the homes of the 
people. The time has arrived—this very day—for you 
to send for my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn 
how you can have the World’s Best Organ—winner of 
highest prize at St. Louis World’s Fair—sent to your 
home for 30 Days Trial without paying a cent. 

So easy, too, to buy an ‘“‘Adler’’! Just send for 
my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ you like best. 
I will ship itat once. Have it a month free. Send no 
money until you decide to buy. Then, if you decide 
to keep it, after thorough examination, pay me at 
your convenience in small amounts. I charge no 
interest. I will do even more than that. If, at the end of 
a year, the “‘Adler’’ fails to make good on every point 
I claim for it, I will refund every dollar you have paid. 
And more: I will give you the longest and strongest 
guarantee ever made on an organ—for 50 full years. 
You see how easy it is to own the finest organ made. 

I can and will save you $48.75 because I sell direct 
from the $500,000 Adler Organ Factory (greatest in 
existence) at lowest wholesale factory prices. The 
Adler Plan thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices, 
absolutely sponging out all ‘‘in between’’ extra, 
middlemen’s profits you pay on Sher OnseUs. 

7 ou can’t afford to buy any organ 
Mail Coupon! until you see my plan to save you 
$48.75. So write for my Organ Book right now; FREE! 
The Coupon or a Postal will bring it. 


CYRUS L. ADLER, President, 
Adler Manufacturing Co, Louisville, Ky. 


5 ES ESE GED CERERED EEEEEY EEN EEEEEED CG 
CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres’t., Adler Mfg. Co., 


3174 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me my copy of the Wonderful Free Ilus- | 


trated Adler Organ Book. 


- ADDRESS scds..ncccesccsecncccscccopetecess wnsscsases 


Special Offer 


Devoe 
Lustro Stain 


produces natural wood effects in 
color and finish; for floors, fur- 
niture and any woodwork. 
Through Devoe dealers 
everywhere. 


If you will send 75c to us direct we 
will send you a quart can of either of 
the following colors: Cherry, Light 
Oak, Golden Oak, Mahogany, Rose- 
wood, Malachite Green, Walnut and 
Oxblood or Black and White in dull 
or gloss finish, and include a fine 
brush free for putting it on. 


Write Dept. K 


Devoe 


paints and varnishes for all 
purposes, 


Makers of 


good 


171 West Randolph Street, Chicago 


Fulton and William Streets, New York 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


*“WASH AND 


STOP IRONING 


WEAR”’ Catalog and Samples 
of This Specially 
Woven Fabric Free 
HULTIN & CO. 
“Little-One’s Outfits’’ 
256 Church St., N.Y. City 


Let Adler©® ~—— 
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SPRING MILLINERY BOR LITTLE GIRLS 


EARLY all the shapes made for little girls 

are real bonnets or bonnet-like hat shapes. 
Most of them are made over wire frames, but a 
good number are made with rice net founda- 
tions, stayed with a few fine wires. They are 
therefore soft and flexible. There is a tendency 
in millinery toward soft, draped effects and 
toward “collapsible” hats, that is, hats without 
rigid outlines, both for grown people and chil- 
dren. Even large, wide-brimmed shapes are 
shown in which the brim is pliable, and what 
we call “floppy” for want of a better term. 
Leghorns. in fine qualities, possess just the 
right amount of flexibility to serve as models of 
grace in the droop of their brims, and the grow- 
ing favor with which panamas are considered 
lies in the fact that they are flexible andwt the 
same time shapely. 

Hats for children may be made at home very 
successfully. Wire frames are on sale at mil- 
linery shops and in millinery departments. 
They are first covered with thin silk or mull and 
are afterward covered with braid or lace. 

The charming little bonnet of lace shown in 
the picture is made of ordinary Val. lace about 


It is run through a plaiter or 
fluted on a fluting iron before sewing it in scant 


two inches wide. 


ruffles to the mull or silk-covered frame. The 
facing is of wide messaline ribbon in light pink. 
Three shirred tucks a quarter of an inch deep 
are run in the ribbon. They aré placed length- 
wise, two inches in from one edge and parallel 
with it. The rows of shirred tucks are tucked 
to the under brim about an inch in from its edge. 
The outer edge of ribbon is brought over the 
edge of the frame and sewed to the upper brim, 
forming a binding. ‘The inner edge is left free 
until the lace is sewed to place. 

Three rows of the fluted lace are sewed to the 
brim, making moderately full ruffles, the scal- 
loped edges overlapping the plain edges one- 
eighth of an inch or more. Beginning at the 
middle’ of the top, the lace is sewed to the 
crown with less fullness than to the brim. After 
the hat is covered with lace, the free edge of the 
ribbon facing is sewed into the crown line (or 
“head-size’’?) and the bonnet is lined with 
soft silk. 

A shirred collar of ribbon is placed about the 
crown. It is prepared by running groups of 
shirred tucks at intervals of four inches in its 
length. These tucks, like those in the facing, are 
a little less than a half inch deep and there are 
four of them laid close together in each group. 


They draw up the collar to a width of two 
inches. When this collar is placed and tacked 
down, the bonnet is finished, except for the 
ties. 

Ties are made of the same ribbon as that 
used for the facing and collar. A loop, an inch 
and a half deep, is shirred at the top of each tie 
and forms a finish where the ties are sewed to 
the bonnet. 

For this hat a bolt—twelve yards—of lace is 
required and five yards of ribbon seven inches 
wide. Light blue and light pink are still favored 
for ljttle girls’ millinery. 

A pretty little hat shape, covered with straw 
braid, isshown, which may also be made at home 
with good chances of success. A wire frame is 
first covered with mull laid on plain. The edge 
is bound with a bias strip of velvet one and a 
half inches wide. It is laid smoothly over the 
edge wire of the frame and sewed down, making 
a narrow binding. The hat is faced with silk of 
the same color as the velvet. This is the most 


difficult part of the making and is not attempted 
without first cutting a tissue paper pattern of 
the brim; that is, 


that portion of the frame 


which extends beyond the crown of the head. 
Cut the pattern by pinning paper to the shape 
before the braid is sewed on. 

Beginning at the brim edge, sew the braid, 
row after row, to the frame. At the top, turn 
the raw end under neatly and flatten it to the 
frame. Each row of braid must overlap the 
preceding row an eighth of an inch. Stretch 
the braid gently as it is sewed. If it is dry, 
moisten it by holding it over steam, or wrapping 
it for a few hours in a damp cloth. Use mercer- 
ized thread of the color of the braid for sewing. 

After the hat is covered, baste the silk facing 
in and slip-stitch to the binding of velvet very 
neatly. Next, sew it into the crown line, con- 
cealing the stitches on the outside by slipping 
them under bits of the braid. 

Make two disks of braid about three inches 
in diameter. About the circumference of these, 
lay velvet ribbon in shallow plaits. This velvet 
ribbon is to match the binding and lining in 
color. Ribbon about two inches wide should be 
used, although a narrower width will do. 
These two rosettes are all the trimming the 
pretty little design requires. It is a durable 
model and comfortable. 

These two hats are excellent examples of the 
sort of hats that girls and misses will wear this 
summer. 


PEOPLE YOU'VE HEARD OF BEFORE 


William J. Burns, the sleuth who ran down 
the McNamaras, is one of the best and wittiest 
after-dinner speakers in America. 


Representative James Francis Burke, who is 
now a wealthy lawyer of Pittsburg and the 
Republican ‘‘whip” in the national House, 
started out in life as a poor boy. His greatest 
sorrow in childhood was that, when his school- 
fellows amused themselves at recess by floating 
their shoes on a pond, his footwear was so full 
of holes that he could not take part in the sport. 


Thomas C. Noyes, president of the Washing- 
ton basehall club, cannot think unless he has his 
feet higher than his head. Habitually he sits on 
his shoulder blades—which is hard on the set of 
his coat. 


Ormsby MacHarg, who used to be in the gov- 
ernment service and now dips into politics, has 
silvery gray hair and thick, black eyebrows, 
making him look like a poet or a minister of the 
gospel—‘‘all of which,” in the language of Colo- 
nel Graham B. Nichol, ‘“‘he ain’t.” 


The profession of medicine has furnished 
some of the biggest army officers now in the 
service of Uncle Sam. General Leonard Wood, 
the chief of staff, and Adjutant-General Ains- 
worth are both surgeons. 


Twenty-seven women ‘are employed in the 
lighthouse service of this country, and of this 
number thirteen have absolute charge of the 
great lights which save human lives and millions 
of dollars worth of property. 


John R. McLean, owner of the Washington 
Post and the Cincinnati Inquirer, is a collector 
of rare tapestries, and thinks nothing of sending 
an agent from Washington to an old castle in 
Europe to pick up a dingy piece of work two 
yards square. One of his representatives not 
long ago became extremely indignant because 
he could not buy at any price a mantel-piece in 
the famous Blarney Castle, of Ireland. 


President Taft’s favorite dish is beefsteak, 
All this talk about his liking opossum and other 
fine dishes ts nothing but stuff'and nonsense. 
He eats more beefsteak than any man in this 
country. 


Major Frederick R. Burnham, the famous 
scout and explorer, is a small man with a face 
that looks as mild and harmless as a child’s. 
He now lives a peaceful life on a ranch in Cali- 
fornia, but it was not so many years ago that he 
was commissioned to capture or kill the Mata- 
bele “god,’”’ Umlimo, in the mountains of South 
Africa. He was the first white man who ever 
entered that cave and he killed the god. 
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SAVE 
the Darning 
Hour! 


Get six pairs of Holeproof Hose, 
guaranteed to wear without holes 
for six months. You geta return 
coupon with every pair, and a new 
pair free for each pair that wears 
out, if any do. 


Think what that means, men and wom- 
en! Holeproof Hose, with all their advan- 
tages, cost no more than common kinds. 


Women, lighten your household 
cares! Especially you with large families. 
Why waste your time darning hose when 
there are hose that don’t need it at all? 


Men, help rid your wives of this 
work! Wave hose without holes always 
ready when you want them. 


EFAD@US 
floleproofosiery 


The genuine only are soft and light. No 
common hose were ever made _ better. 


Insist on this signa- CK 
ture on every pair— wl, é 
Unless it is there the hose are not ““Holeproof.” 

Six pairs of plain or mercerized ‘ Holeproof,” 
guaranteed six months, cost $1.50 up to $3.00, 
according to finish and weight. 


Silk hose for men cost $2.00 for three pairs, 
guaranteed three months. Three pairs of women’s 
silk hose cost $3.00, guaranteed three months. The 
genuine are sold in your town. We'll tell you the 
dealers’ names on request, or ship direct where 
there’s no dealer near, charges prepaid on receipt 
of remittance. Write for free book, 
“How to Make Your Feet Happy.’ 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


992 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London,Can, #8: 0-8: Pat. Off., 1996 
Distributors for Canada Caedinichl 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico » 
Agents for Mexican Republic (291) 


Qre Your Hote Mnsewtred ? 


GET THIS OFFER 


All the clothes you want, 
All the money you want. 


of these stunningswell tailored suits 
. absolutely free, not a penny of 
) costto you (we prepay the ex- 


make $5.00 to$10.00a day,every 


eral, so wonderful, you can hardly believe it. 
A. J. Polk, Tenn., writes: y 
‘I never had asuit asswell. 
Made $110.00 last month, be- 
sides my own suit.’’ Ed. Hill, 
Miss., says: ‘‘The men are 
wild about yourstyles. No 
trouble getting orders. My 
profits $40.00 last week 
y and all the tailoring I 
want.’’? R. P. Gate- 
wood, Pa., says: *‘My 
suit cost me nothing. Nice, easy busi- 
ness. Thanksfor check.’’ Ph 

You don’tneed money or exper- fi} 
ience. No matter what you are 
doing, selling books, cutlery, 
groceries, soap, tailoring for 
others, or just working, be 
sure to get our offer, it’s 
so much better than anything else. 

We wantgood agents everywhere. 
Your spare time only will do. Write 
at once and receive fine outfit and samples 
free. Everything explained. The greatest 
offer ever heard of. You will succeed sure, 
make big money and wear fine clothes. 

Write now or show this to a friend who 
may be glad of this great chance. Address 


Banner Tailoring Co. 
Dept. 453, Chicago. 


So Easy to Do It. 


Trimmed with 


To learn how you can have one 


press); to learn how you can 


day of your life, to find out 
what beautiful tailoring really is, 
to offer styles that everybody goes wild 
about, to get all of your own clothes 
always free, do this to-day, now, this 
minute, write us a letter or postal and 
say, ‘* Send me your New Wonderful Tail- 
oring Offer,’’ and receive by return mail, 
)\ free, the most astonishing tailoring offer you 
ever heard of, a beautiful set of samples to 
Pick from, styles that will set your county 

re, an offer so surprising, so new, 80 lib- 


Big Pearl Butténs. 


AGENTS WANTED —Ain every town in the United 
States to sell Abre-silk hosiery and underwear—a 
permanent, pleasant and profitable business. $150 to 
$200 per month easily made. A young woman fibre- 
silk agent in Minnesota. made $8000 last year. Our 
sales instructor tells you how. Get our free book: 
From the Mill to the Home 
Write today. Address— 


i 
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i You will be surprised to find how 
“a often you'll say this to the butcher 
when you have an Enterprise. 
Acquire the habit of using left-overs— 
of preparing meat substitutes—reduce 
the number of expensive roasts. The 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food Chopper 


is not only easiest to operate, but it 
makes croquettes and like dishes look 
better and taste better. , 
It doesn’t mangle and mash, but cuts. Four- 
bladed steel knife, revolving against the inner 
surface of a perforated steel plate cuts like 
shears. Made to last a lifetime. 

Creamed Chicken | Simple in construction— 


2cupfulschoppedchick- } Cleaned without trouble. 
en (use left-overs), cost’ | Tinned—does not rust. 


notover. « « e« e 14 . - 

lcupfuleream . . 4¢1 Karns back its cost quick- 

Cheep onrniey, yok |ty—then yields a profit 

ye Wu ey 

of onveme onpial tailk; every day. Whether for 

saltand pepper . . 4c] meat, vegetables, bread, 
fruit, or fish, it gives best 
and most economical 

results. 


45 sizes and styles for 
hand and power. Num- 
ber 5 (family size) $1.76. 
Number 10 (large size)$2.60 


Totalcost . . 25¢ 
Enough for five. 

Cost per person, Sc. © 
Send for “ The Enter- 
prising Housekeeper” for 
this and 200 other econ- 
omy recipes. Sent to you 
postpaid on receipt of & 
cents in stamps. 


For sale at depart- 
ment, hardware and 
house furnishing 
stores. Insist on the 
Enterprise. 
Other famous ‘‘ ENTER- 
PRISE’’ specialties are 
4 Coffee Mills, Raisin Seed- 
ers, Fruit Presses, Cherry 
# ‘Stoners, Cold Handle Sad 
Trons, Meat Juice Extract- 
ors, etc. 


THE ENTERPRISE 
MFC. CO. of PA. 
Dept. 75. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
eS See 


OUSEWOR. 


And the BISSELL Sweeper has 
relieved me of one of my hardest 
tasks. Sweeping with a corn broom 
is the supreme drudgery of the 
home, while with the 


BISSELL 


it issimply a pleas- 

<,-ure. Sold by all the 
best trade. 4 

Prices $2.75 to $5.75 fi 


Buy now of your { 
dealer, send us the 
purchase slip within 
one week from date 
of purchase, 4nd we 
will send you FREE | 
- a fine quality leather , 
card case with no 
Printing on it. 
Write for booklet. 
Dept. 20 
BISSELL 
CARPET 
SWEEPER 
CO; 


Grand Rapids, 
ich. 
(Largest Fxclusive 
Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the 
World.) 


' HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers _ Tin Rollers 


‘stitch. Turn, fill in each 


WYN 
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OCHETED JACKET 


By MRS. HOWARD L, WILLETT 


HE little crocheted jacket illustrated this 
month is just the thing to slip on under a 
coat cool spring evenings. It is so attractive in 
looks—with the wreath of crocheted roses trim- 
ming the neck—that it can be worn all summer 
over thin dresses. This particular pattern 
tapers at the waist line and fits very well. 

Materials necessary: Five skeins white Ger- 
mantown wool, 1 skein rose pink Germantown. 
wool, 1 skein green Germantown wool. 

Abbreviations: Ch. st., chain stitch; s. c., 
single crochet; d. c., double crochet; t.c., treble 
crochet. 

First row—Sixty ch. sts., turn, make twelve 
loops, consisting of 5 ch. 
sts. each across chain, 
catching in every fifth 


loop with 4 t. c., mak- 
ing a s. c. between each 
group of four. This 
makes twelve small 
squares. 

Second row — Turn, 
make twelve loops con- 
sisting of 5 sts., 
catch in between each 
square, turn, put 4 t.c. 
in each loop with as. c. 
between each square. 
Proceed this way for ten 
rows. 

Eleventh row—Widen 
this rew by crocheting 
8 t. c. in the first and 
last loop of row. 

Twelfth row— Make 
an extra loop at each end 
of row, catching between double squares added 
in eleventh row. 

Thirteenth row—Consists of fourteen squares. 

Fourteenth row—Same as thirteenth row. 

Fifteenth row—Widen as in eleventh row. 

Sixteenth row—Same as twelfth row. 

Seventeenth row—Consists of sixteen squares. 

Eighteenth row—Same as seventeenth row. 

Nineteenth row—Widen as in fifteenth row. 

Twentieth row or first row of front—Crochet 
seven loops, consisting of 5 ch. sts., turn, fill in 
each loop with 4 t. c. with 1 s. c. between each 
square. 


Crocheted Jacket 


Second row of front—Same as first. 

Third row—Widen by making end squares 
double. 

Fourth row—Consists of eight squares. 

Fifth row—Widen on outer edge only. 

Sixth row—Consists of nine squares. 

Seventh row—Widen on both edges. 

Eight row—Consists of eleven squares. 

Ninth row—Widen on both edges. 

Tenth row—Consists of thirteen squares. 

Eleventh row—Same as tenth row. Proceed 
this way until you have completed twenty-three 
rows. Finish across bottom with chain loops. 

To make the other front: Tie the wool on to 
the back and crochet 
the other side just as 
the first one was cro- 
cheted. 

To make the under- 
arm seam, join twelve 
squares of the front and 
back together. Cro- 
chet a row of squares 
around arm hole. When 
the two fronts are com- 
pleted, finish the entire 
jacket with a row of 
squares, 


Trimming 

The trimming consists 
of a wreath around the 
neck of pink roses and 
green stems and leaves. 
Three roses are in the 
center back, a rose on 
each shoulder, three 
roses side front, and the 
wreath ends in a single rose on each side of the 
front. These are all connected with a stem and 
leaves. 

To make rose, crochet 5 ch. sts., join to form 
circle, crochet in this 1 s. c., 2 ch. sts. to form 
small knot or petal, 1s. c., 2 ch. sts., 1s. c., 2 ch. 
Stee t's. Gy 2h. Sts: 1 S.C. 

To make the stem, crochet the plain chain 
stitch. Form the leaves by making a picot or 
small knot by going back on chain four stitches. 

If you wish another bit of. color, lace the 
under-arm seams together with pink ribbon in- 
stead of crocheting them together. 


(Readers are requested to send Mrs. Willett names of articles they would like to have described 


in this department. 
directions for making such articles.) 


Mrs. Willett will devote the May number of the ‘‘Work Basket’’ entirely to 


TWO NEW COIFFURES 


By JULIE BOTTOMLEY 


Medium Low Coiffure With Fringe Across 
the Forehead 


HERE are so many new coiffures that no 
one style may be designated as more 
fashionable than the others; but with all this 
variety, there are certain points of singularity 
in the new modes of dressing the hair. Thus, 
the middle and the side-part are both worn, the 
hair may be dressed at the top or middle of the 
crown or across the back of the head, but in any 
case it will be so arranged as to cover the ears. 
Tn nearly every instance it is waved before dress- 
ing and the greater number of coiffures of all 
descriptions show the hair rather closely pinned 
and conforming to the contour of the head. 

Coils and braids are more popular than puffs, 
short curls are much in evidence, and, whatever 
arrangement of the tresses is decided upon, the 
effect to strive for is that of good grooming. 
Glossy, smooth braids, regular waves, well- 
made puffs and curls carefully arranged, insure 
this effect. ; 

There is a departure from the very simple coils 
across the back of the head and the middle part 
which have been so universally worn. The 
simple and demure styles are bewitching, if the 
wearer is gifted with a pretty face, and a grace- 
ful neck’ and throat. But without these attri- 


Coiffure With Braid and Cluster of Small 
Curls and Band of Gold Net 


butes it is more satisfactory to elaborate the . 


coiffure; therefore the return of the full soft 
braid, bound about the head, the Psyche 
coiffure and the small pompadour. A light 
curved fringe across the forehead is appearing 
with increasing frequency. The choice of styles 
is wide enough to insure a becoming choice to 
all types of faces. 

Two new coiffures are shown here. Both of 
them require that the hair be marcel-waved, 
but may be successfully dressed with ordinary 
waving. The short curls in groups of three or 
five are pinned in. Switches provide the extra 
pieces when the natural hair is not abundant 
enough. In the coiffure with a light fringe 
across the forehead, a long three-strand switch 
was used and a small cluster of five curls. 

Either of the styles shown is suited to both 
day and evening wear. The addition of bands 
and other ornaments in these coiffures elab- 
orates them for any occasion. A pretty coronet 
adjusted as a finishing touch in the coiffure 
with a fringe, adapts it to the opera. The 
small close-fitting net caps, set with pearls or 
made of them, may be worn with any of 
them. 


Growing 
Little | 
Folks 


Require certain food ele- 
ments for the best develop- 
ment of body and brain. 


Sometimes these are lack- 
ing in every-day food, and 
many a child is thin and pale 
instead of plump and rosy. 


Such children show quick 
improvement when given the 


right kind of food. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


is especially helpful to grow- 
ing children because it con- 
tains the needed elements, 
such as Phosphate of Potash 
—the vital tissue salt of brain 
and nerve matter—frequently 
lacking in the ordinary diet. 


A regular morning dish of 
Grape-Nuts and cream is an 
ideal breakfast for growing 
little folks, supplying the right 
food elements in the right way. 


Children like the sweet, 


nutty taste of Grape - Nuts 
food and thrive upon it. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Read the “Road to Wellville” 
in packages of Grape-Nuts. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 


Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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WINE “STAND, 
GO BARGAINS ‘Rp 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or your Money Refunded 


2471—Dress of good washable Shepherd dress gingham in blue, 
lavender or black checks, Four Gibson pleats allow ample fullness 
Piped band is neatly applied 
in Cossack style and cloth 
buttons provide pretty finish. 
Buttons in back. — Service- 
able dress, spe- $ 
cially priced... 1.25 
(Sizes, 34 to 44 Bust. 
Misses, 14 to 18 years.) 
(Postage 25c.) 


B 
FREE ¢5 crite 
at once for the 


NEW STANDARD 
BULLETIN 


IT’S FREE! 


Sandee 


chienaem 


Becoming Dress, 
Beautifully Styled 


2474—A wonderfully becoming 
combination dress with set-in 
bodice and skirt of fine Swiss 
all-over embroidery with deep 
ant yoke and deep. skirt 
banding of zephyr gingham, in 
pink, blue or lavender Collar 
of embroidery, lace frills, 
pipings and buttons provide 
effective trimming Peplum 
girdle with lace ruffle. A styl- 
ish, tastefully designed dress of 


“t"" $3.98 247477 
ses, ito 18 years) $ 3.98 til 


Cc 


service 
ity. § 


Write AT ONCE for your copy of the 


STANDARD BULLETIN 


of Advanced Spring Styles. 
= Tt’s Full of 
WONDERFUL 


BARGAINS 
IT’S FREE! 


New and 
Extremely Pretty 
“Filet” Waist 
= $1.00 


2058 — Attractive 
Peasant waist of 
heavy, prettily pat- 
terned white 
‘Filet’’ lace. Smart 
ide effect, with 
yoke of fine Val 
continuing down 
front and used in 
collar, sleeves and 
through shoulders. 
A fashionable frill 
of Val adds becom- 
ing finishing touch. 
A dressy, service- 
able waist. A 
bargain at 


$1.00 


(Sizes 22 to 44 
Bust.) 
(Postage 6c.) 


. 


STA DARD MALE CO. 


255 W. 17th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Bought and ‘Raid For-—AStoryc a vemialam 


Continued from page 9 


the end of that first year I believed I was—and then 
something happened. 

I had been waiting dinner for him. One hour, two 
hours, three hours and he did not come. I had a lunch 
served in my sitting-room and told the servants to clear 
the table, that Mr. Stafford had been unexpectedly de- 
tained. Four, five hours I waited. And then he came— 
stumbling up the stairs to my room. It was the first 
time I had ever seen any one dear to me under the in- 
fluence of liquor, and J recoiled as though I had been 
slapped in the face by a brute. And a brute he was. 
Endearments, excuses, the something that passes for 
passion in a man when he is not himself could not 
disguise the brutish instincts that had mastered him. 

Some way I lived through that night. Some way I 
dragged myself down to the 
late breakfast next morn- 
ing. Some way I listened 
to his ‘‘explanations,”’ and 
permitted him to caress 
me, and gain my forgive- 
ness. But it was weeks 
before I could look upon 
him as the man J had mar- 
ried and had lived with 
for a year. 

That, my friends, was 
the beginning. It happened 
again, three months later. 
And again six weeks after 
that. Little by little I felt 
the self-respect which was 
my pride slipping from me, 
until finally I knew that 
the breaking point was 
near. Either these degrad- 
ing experiences must cease 
or I must leave him. And 
yet at that very time I real- 
ized that deep in my heart 
I loved him—more than 
I had ever dared hope I 
would love him. If it 
hadn’t been for that one 
cursed habit I could have 
been the happiest woman 
in the world. 

The climax was reached 
one night, shortly after our 
second anniversary. We 
had been to the opera, the 
four of us, and Fan and 
Jimmy had come home 
with us. I had let Joseph- 
ine, my maid, undress me, 
and had slipped into a 
negligee and we sat in my 
boudoir waiting for Robert. 

Hecame. He was jovial- 
ity itself—but he was not 
my husband. “Evening, 
everybody,” he shouted, 
and then, spying me, he 
grabbed me in his arms. 
The odor of stale liquor on 
his breath all but stifled 
me. ‘Hello, honey,” he 


‘Please let me go,’ I begged. ‘‘Bea nice, good hus- 
band and say good-night. Won’t you dear? Please? 
You’ll make me so happy if you will. Besides, it’s 
quite late, remember, and I’m tired—I really am.” 

“T know the best thing in the world to cure that 
tired feeling,’’ he cried; ‘‘champagne.”’ 

“‘No, Robert; no! Don’t take any more. Please, 
dear. It isn’t good for you.” 

“Don’t you worry about me. I know what is good 
for me. I want that wine and I’m going to have it.” 

I saw the ugly mood was coming, and tried again to 
get away. But he stopped me and held me. He called 
Oku and ordered more wine. He filled the glasses and 
tried to force me to drink. But I would not. I knew 
my mind now. I knew that I must get away from him, 
or leave him forever. 

“Suppose I wanted you 
to drink with me,” I 
remembered his saying. 
“Would you drink then?” 

“No, dear, I wouldn’t. 
I don’t like it, I don’t want 
it, and even you couldn’t 
make me take it.” 

“T couldn’t, eh? Perhaps 
you would like to see me 
try!” 

“Please don’t speak to 
me like that, dear. It hurts 
me dreadfully. If I didn’t 
know it isn’t yourself who 
is talking pe 

But [ll not go through 
that whole terrible scene 
again, even in memory. 
For an hour I tried to 
reason with him, and his 
ugliness only increased. 
Finally he would “kiss 
and make up.”’ Were ever 
those simple love words 
put to a viler purpose! I 
refused. 

“That means you don’t 
love me. Is that it?’ he 
shouted. 

“T love the man I mar- 
ried,” I answered; ‘“‘love 
him with my whole heart, 
and he loves me. But you 
are not the man I married. 
You are another man. You 
are a stranger; a man in- 
flamed with liquor; a man 
who comes and talks to me 
of love when it isn’t love 
at all; a man whose every 
protestation of love is an 
insult. That’s the man you 
are and I hate him—I hate 
him—I hate him!’ 

I tried to run from him; 
to get into my own room 
and to lock the door. But 
he caught me again and 
held me, and shouted in my 
ears: “‘Who were you till 


whispered. “ My, but you “TI Bought You and I Paid for You, and Anything I’ve Bought I married ‘you? Nobody! 


look sweet tonight. Kiss 
me!” I shrank from him and pleaded that he leave 
me. But he would not be put off. They didn’t 
matter, he insisted, waving his hand wildly toward 


‘Jimmy and Fan; they knew he loved me. Finally, to 


avoid a scene I permitted him to kiss me, and felt 
ashamed and humiliated at the contact of his lips. He 
was even boastful of his conquest. 

Then he grew maudlin, and generous. He raised 
Jimmy’s salary to $150 a week, and promised him an 
automobile that Virgie, the baby, might be given a 
chance to get roses in her cheeks. 

After a time—it seemed ages to me, and yet I dreaded 
their going—they left us, and again he attempted tak- 
ing mein hisarms. I avoided him. He tried to tell me 
a silly story, and complained that I had no humor. 
Over and over again he repeated those, to me, nauseat- 
ing words: ‘My, but you do look sweet to-night.” 


and Paid for Belongs to Me” 


What were you? A tele- 
phone girl getting $10 a week, And now who are you? 
You’re Mrs. Robert Stafford. And what are you? 
You’re the wife of one of the richest men in the country. 
And how did he get you for his wife? He bought you 
and paid for you.” 

“No! No! No!” 

“Oh, yes, I did! Did you love me when you married 
me? No! Would you have married me if I had been 
poor? No! I bought you and I paid for you and any- 
thing I’ve bought and paid for belongs tome. And now 
will you kiss me?” 

“ee No Vz 

“Then if you won’t, I’11——”’ 

Suddenly he stopped and his tone became pleading 
again. He was barring my way tomy room. ‘Oh, what’s 
the use of quarreling?’ he said. “I don’t want to-be 


mean. I want to be nice to you.” (Continued on page 18) 
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A FRUSTRATED DESTINY 


Continued from page 7 
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old skate knock off six dollars!’ exclaimed that’ 


admiring individual “You're all to the good! 
Which way you going?” 

Louisa started. In the excitement of the fray 
the past six months had been forgotten. But 
the discomforting of Mr. Goldengrab had re- 
stored her self-respect. ‘“‘I’m going to see some 
friends over on First Avenue. Which car had I 
better take?” 

It was Guido, the Italian imagemaker, who 
first announced her coming to the avenue. 

“Mees Busch!” he exclaimed, with incredu- 
lous delight, shaking her hands, all but embrac- 

‘ing her. ‘‘At las’ you are come back!” 

Louisa was speedily surrounded by a crowd of 
welcoming neighbors and borne in triumph to 
Mrs. Riley’s kitchen. 

“My, but you’re a sight for sore eyes!”’ de- 
clared the beaming hostess, pressing her into a 
chair which a too-careful friend had just mopped 
out with a dripping rag. ‘“‘Sure, we've been 
that lonesome without you!’’ 

“T’ve been pretty near crazy to come,” 
Louisa assured her. ‘But Gussie—well, you 
see Gussie he’s been pretty Lusy and I didn’t 
like to come without him,” she finished, loyally. 

Their first enthusiasm over, the company re- 
membered Louisa’s changed fortunes and grew 

. constrained. Ladies who had been openly dis- 
cussing the probable cost of various items of her 
toilet, fumbled at their waists and began to 
make prim excuses for their appearance. 

The occasion called for decisive action. 

“Got any scissors handy?” asked Louisa, 
dragging her hatpins out and casting her heavy 
hat on the floor. Her puffs followed, Then she 
took the scissors and removed her offending col- 
lar. ‘There!’ she said with a gasp of relief, as 
she surveyed the wondering onlookers. ‘‘This 
is the first comfortable minute I’ve had today. 
Say, you ain’ got any idea what a bum time I 
been having,” she continued, expansively. 
“But before I start in to tell you—does any- 
body know of a empty flat? Because coming 
down on the car I had time for a lot of thinking, 
and I’ve about decided to stay here.” 

About four o’clock that afternoon the entire 
small fry of the avenue turned out to escort the 
indignant Gustavus, who came in response to.a 
mysterious note from Louisa. Directed by 
some neighbors, whose greeting was tempered 
by awe of his high hat, he made his way to the 
second floor of one of the model tenements. 

It was a transformed Louisa who opened the 
apartment door for him. 

“Lou!” he cried, startled at the sudden re- 
turn of her former comeliness. 

“Yes, Lou!” replied Louisa, half-laughing as 
she dragged him into the hall. ‘‘Never Louisa 
any more.” 

Her figure, which had seemed so bulky in 
tightfitting gowns, was only comfortably plump 
in the loose blue gingham house-dress which 
left her round throat bare. Her soft gray hair 
was brushed back from her smooth brow and 
her blue eyes shone with content. She gaye 
him no time for speech. 

“Look, I got the parlor fixed just like we al- 
ways wanted it,” she exulted; “red velvet 
furniture, lace curtains, and the morris chair 
and all.” 

“But ” protested Gustavus. 

Louisa talked him down. “TI got them at a 
second-hand store. I ain’t fixed the bedroom 
yet, but ain’t this kitchen exactly like we always 
said we’d have? Look at all the groceries and 
things I bought. And come here.” She 
raised the lid of a bubbling saucepan. 

“Corn beef and cabbage!” exclaimed Gusta- 
vus, forgetting himself. ‘‘That’s the best 
thing I’ve smelled in a long time.” Then he 
caught himself up. “Say Louisa, have you 
gone crazy or what, spending all this money for 
nothing?”’ he demanded. 

“T didn’t spend much,’’ defended Louisa. 
““Not half as much as the dealers asked for.” 

“But what’s the good of it,” argued Gusta- 
vus, “when we live in the other part of town?” 

“We don’t any more,” she announced. “Oh, 
what’s the use?” she cried, passionately. 
‘““What’s the sense in being miserable in that 
lonely old house with no friends and nothing to 
do but quarrel, when we can be here where 
everybody likes us and our little flat is just like 
we want and there is always something to do 
and see! Say, remember that delicatessen 
store on the corner? I thought we would buy it 
and fix it up——” 

“With a plate-glass window,” put in the in- 
terested Gustavus. “But we got to go back!” 
he protested again. ‘What will the servants 
think?” 

“Same as they always thought,” retorted 
Louisa. ‘That we are as much out of place in 
that swell house as a flea on a hairless dog.” 
She seated herself, emphatically. “If you want 
to go back, you can. But I’m going to stay 
right here.”’ 

Suddenly there came a loud knocking at the 
door. ‘Mees Busch, come queek!” cried the 
excited voice of Guido, the image-maker. 
“Giuletta is seek! She has eat the ear of St. 
Francis!” 

Louisa snatched a can of mustard from the 
shelf. “‘Gussie,” she commanded, “grab that 
kettle of warm water and come along.” 

For a moment Gustavus gazed uncertainly 
after her retreating form. 

Then Gussie grabbed the kettle and went 
along. 
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W. B. Nuform No. 133 


For average or well- 
developed figures. Very 
straight lines. Bust very 
low; very long over hips. 
Material, coutil or 
batiste; lace trimmed. 
Two pair hose supporters. 
Sizes 18 to 30. 
Price $1.00 


W. B. Nuform No. 125 


For average or well- 
developed figures. Bust 
very low; hips very long. 
Material, coutil or 
batiste; lace trimmed. 
Two pair hose supporters 
Sizes 18 to 30. 


Price $1.50 


~ stylish carriage, with graceful lines. 


; Every Pair of W. B. 
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The Four Corsets Shown Here 
ARE THE 


Leading W. B. Models 
for Spring 1912 7 


SN 
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W. B. Reduso No. 770 


For stout figures. Medi- 
um bust; hips, back and 
abdomen very long. 
Coutil or batiste. Three 
pair, hose supporters. 
Sizes 19 to 36 

Price $3.00 


W. B. Corsets are always the latest mode, comfortable, scientifically proportioned, 
support the figure, and mold it into long, slender, fashionable lines. 


W. B. Corsets correct bad figures—improve good figures—and provide a superb, 


W. B. Nuform No. 120 
for average figures 
High bust; hips and back 
13 inches below waist. 
Coutil or batiste; lace 
trimmed. Two pair hose 
supporters. Sizes 18 to 30 
Price $1.00 


Corsets Are Guaranteed 


Guaranteed not to rust—Guaranteed not to tear—Guaranteed not to break, and to 


be Fashion’s latest demand in Material, Trimmings, Style and Shape. é 


W. B. Reduso Corsets 


Give stout figures slender lines without 
discomfort. The only reducing Corset 
without torturing belts, bands or buckles; 
guaranteed to reduce the hips, back and 
abdomen one to five inches. 


Made of specially durable materials to with- 
stand wear. Boning guaranteed not to rust. 
Reduso Corsets maintain their shape under 
severest tests, making them the most satis- 
factory and economical corset for the well 
developed or average figure. Sizes 19 to 36. 


Price $3.00 Up 


W. B. Nuform Corsets 


Give the fashionable, up-to-date figure; 
long, slender, extremely graceful lines, 
and subdued hips. 


W. B. Nuform Corsets are made to 
fit every variety of figure to perfection. 
Models to suit every type. Special 
models for small busts. Materials of 
superior quality, dainty and durable; 
tastefully trimmed. Boning guaranteed 
not to rust. 


Price $1.00 Up 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ONE OF THESE MODELS 


If he doesn’t carry the styles illustrated here, send us his name, with style number, size, and 


advertised price; we will have it delivered at once. 
Illustrated catalogue of complete line of W. B. Corsets sent on request. $ 


[| 
WEINGARTEN BROS., Inc. 
Dept. W, 124 So. Fifth Ave.. CHICAGO Broadway and 34th St... NEW YORK 


_ Pacific Coast orders filled from Robinson Bros., Third and Mission Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
| = : = 
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ite potatoes 
in the same Crisco 


The potatoes will 
not taste of the 


onions 
: ‘HE fact’ that Crisco, the new cook- 


ing product, does not absorb odors 
or flavors is unusually interesting to 
everyone. It seems so improbable that 
it is difficult for people to appreciate that 
it is true. You will not be convinced 
completely until you actually see it done. 


All that is necessary is to fry onions 
in Crisco, strain the Crisco through a 
cloth, then fry potatoes in the same 
Crisco. To make the test thoroughly 
convincing, taste the potatoes first, and 
you cannot detect even a suggestion of 
the flavor of onion. 

By straining Crisco you can use and re- 
use it. Nota drop need be thrown away. 
This one advantage alone makes the use 
of Crisco a decided economy. 


You can heat Crisco very much hotter 
than you can lard, without causing it to 
burn or smoke. No distasteful ‘‘ frying 
odor’’ fills yourdining room and kitchen, 
and youwill find that in addition to tasting 
better, the foods are the most tempting, 
appetizing fried foods you have ever 
seen — crisp and deliciously dry. 

On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet, | 


showing many other advantages of Crisco. 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. O, Cincinnati, O. 


Packages 25Sc, 
50c, and $1.00 
except in the 
Far West 


Se 


S Stoo: seco 


For Cooking “] 


ISCO 


2 wherever youwould 
se Butterorlard 7 
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Continued from page 16 


“Then why do you insult me? Why do you 
wish to degrade me?”’ 

“Degrade you! Why you’re my wife.” 

“Does that make the degradation any the 
less? Have I surrendered all rights in myself? 
When you placed a wedding ring on my finger 
did it mean that I forfeited my free will? If so, 
then marriage is horrible.” 

“The law says that a husband 

“The law!” I cried. “The law! Always re- 
member this—the minute a husband even men- 
tions his legal rights it shows that he has lost his 
moral rights and the moral rights are the ones 
that count, Let me go.” 

“Now, be nice, good little wife and in the 
morning you can go down to Tiffany’s and buy 
anything you like—anything.” 

“Ha—ha!” I shouted. ‘No wonder you talk 
of buying me! If I did that where would I be 
any better than a woman of the streets? 
Where? Good-night!”’ 

“You're not going to leave me?” 

“Tam! Iam, I tell you!” 

“Oh, no you’re not!” 

Again he grabbed me, and again I felt his 
burning breath upon my mouth. With a 
shriek I pushed him from me and ran to my 
room. With what remaining strength I had I 
closed and locked the door. Then I sank to the 
floor! 

For a moment there was silence. And then— 
oh, the horror of it—I heard him curse, and beat 
upon the panel of the door. It gave way. 
Through the opening he thrust his arm, turned 
the key and entered! 


I left my jewels and the keys to thehouse on 
the table in my room. For those that were at 
the jewelers I left the receipt. Of my rings I 
made a small heap, the wedding ring at its peak. 

I had Josephine bring me the simplest of my 
cloth suits, and I was ready. I came to him 
with nothing; I should leave him as I came. 

I had a talk with Fan that morning. Poor 
girl. She didn’t know! She couldn’t under- 
stand. We let Jimmy go away to work without 
telling him. I suppose Fan thought it would be 
smoothed over some way. It had been before, 
why not again? Robert would appear ashamed 
and repentant. I had forgiven him before, why 
not again? But I knew it was the end. 

Before I could get away, Robert did come in. 
He glanced furtively at me. His bloodshot eyes 
were heavy with the shame he felt. But the 
only sentiment his appearance aroused was a 
deep pity that so fine a man could be so great a 
brute. 

When Fan had gone he asked me please to for- 
give him again. Just one more chance was all he 
wanted. Never, never, never would it happen 
again. I reminded him of the many times he had 
said the same thing*before. I recalled to his 
dulled senses the things he had said to me the 
night before—that he had bought and paid for 
me. And the worst of it was, I admitted, it was 
true. 

“Vou bought me,” I remember saying to 
him; “but you didn’t buy my self-respect. And 
no matter what happens I am going to keep 
that.” 

“You mean?” 

“T mean that we have got to have a definite 
and explicit understanding. I refuse to remain 
in a position where you can humiliate me as 
you have done. What must I think of myself 
if I do? A good woman, if she is to retain her 
respect for herself, must know in her heart that 
she is sweet and fine—if she doesn’t, what is 
there left for her? There are just two ways in 
which I can keep'my respect—two and only 
two. One is this: You must promise me that 
you will never drink again. You can stop if you 
wish. You are not a weakling. You're a big 
man, a strong man. You can stop and you 


must promise me that you will or—or—I shall 
leave you.” 

“Then it’s an ultimatum?” 

"Ves? 

“Very well then—I won’t promise. I can’t 
be driven and I won’t be bullied. No man, 


by holding a revolver at my head, can force me 
to do anything I don’t want to do, nor any 
woman, not even you. Besides there has to be 
a head to every family, and so long as I have 
any family I am going to be that head.” 

“Then I am to go?” 

“That is for you to say. But, remember, if 
you ao go it is of your own volition. I want you 
to stay. But if you leave me like this you will 
have to come to me, or it will be forever.” 

“Then it will be forever. I won’t be degraded 
and humiliated. I won’t be told that I was 
bought and paid for. You’ve been able to say 
it up to now, but you’ll never be able to say it 
again,” 

And with these words I left him. As I 
walked out of the door I saw him pick up the 
wedding ring, and with a suggestion of irony I 
recalled the inscription: ‘“‘From Robert to 
Virginia—with eternal love.” 

I had rather forget the next three months, 
but I never shall be able to do it. Fora timea 
sort of self-glorification buoyed me. I went 
deliberately about seeking a position. Natural- 
ly I didn’t want to go back to the telephone 
company, and so after a weary search I found a 
place clerking in an Eighth avenue department 


store—for $7 a week. It seems incredible, but 
it’s true. The rich Mrs. Stafford, having dis- 
missed her summer touring car, and her winter 
limousine; having disposed of her jewels and 
given away her gowns, was clerking in an 
Eighth avenue store from 8 in the morning 
until late in the evening—for $7 a week. 

And that wasn’t the worst of it. Jimmy, too, 
had ‘‘resigned.”” He had sought to advise Rob- 
ert that he was doing wrong, and to tell him 
how he could do right, and Robert had resented 
his interference. It was none of Jimmy’s 
business, he had said, whereupon my brave 
young brother-in-law had announced that as 
his sister’s business was, indeed, very much his 
business he thought perhaps Mr. Stafford had 
better get another man. And Mr. Stafford 
thanked him—and got another man. So 
Jimmy was back working as a shipping clerk at 
$13 a week. 

Between us we made $20. Fan did the work 
and we lived in a Harlem flat—in the rear. 

Still I knew I was right, and the pinch of 
poverty would never weaken me. Secretly, I 
will admit, I prayed that Robert might send 
forme some day. It was my one glorious dream 
castle. I wove fairy pictures around it as young 
girls picture the coming of the prince who is to 
carry them away on a prancing white horse. 
But Robert did not come. 

Occasionally he phoned Jimmy to see if I 
were well, and I suspected what afterward 
proved to be true—that the man whom I had 
noticed following me was a detective employed 
by him—not to shadow me, but to protect me. 

As winter came on, and the streets became 
slushy, I would drag myself home, hanging to a 
strap in a crowded subway train until I felt my 
arm would drop out of its socket, or my feet 
break at the ankles. 

It was just such a night as this that I got 
home to learn that something else had hap- 
pened. Jimmy had lost even his $13 a week job, 
and my poor little $7 was all the income we had. 
I choked back a sort of discouraged sob and 
went to my room to cry it out on my hard little 
bed. How long I had been there I do not know, 
but I was startled by their calling me. Some- 
one wanted to see me. Hastily smoothing my 
hair and dashing a bit of rice powder at my red 
eyes I went into the living room—and there was 
my dream come true. 

Robert stood with arms outstretched toward 
me and before I knew it I was in them. 

For a minute I would not let him speak. It 
might all be a dream, but I was bound to have 
that dream out. Everything went out of my 
mind, excepting that one big thing—that the 
man I loved had been big enough to forget his 
oath never to come for me, and was there. 
How much nobler he seemed than ever before. 

And we were going home! Home! After 
those three miserable months. I guess it was 
just human nature for me to be thrilled at the 
thought. I barely realized that Robert was 
telling me, whispering to me, with his lips 
pressed against my ear, that he had won the 
fight; that there would be no more need of his 
promising not to drink. And then he thanked 
me for having sent for him! 

I? Send for him? 

Then I hadn’t won after all! He had not 
come for me of his own free will! He had come 
because he thought I had sent for him! It was 
a dream then, after all, and not to come true! 

For a second the room whirled before me. I 
clutched at his arm for support. And then I 
heard him saying: “Everything is right, dear. 
The only thing that matters is that you love 
me and I love you. You were fighting for a 
principle and you have not surrendered it. You 
asked me for a promise and I have givenit. So 
that is settled.” 

Then the truth came out. It was one of 
Jimmy’s finest schemes. He had telephoned 
Robert that I wanted him to come for me, and 
he had come. 

Oku brought my big fur coat from the car, 
and Robert lovingly wrapped it about me. We 
were going home! ‘And I’ve got something 
else for you,”’ he said, as we started for the door. 
“Tt’s from Tiffany’s: ny 

“Oh, Robert,” I cried, ‘‘please! Didn’t I 
tell you that 2 

“But wait! You don’t know what it is.” 

With a smile of triumph he took from his 
pocket my wedding ring. ‘‘ With eternal love,” 
he quoted, as he put it on my finger. 


The Passing of a Soul 
CHARLES H. MACKINTOSH 


Who whispers in the ivy? 

Who murmurs at the door? 
The Spirit of the Well-Beloved 
Who may return no more! 


And that—upon the window— 

A gust of sudden rain? 
The tears of one who longs for you: 
It will not come again. 


Hark! was that, from the silence, 

The echo of a bell? » 
One pauses.on the Outward Path 
To whisper back “ Farewell!” 
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The bizcestibos of 
all—in actual food. 


Don’t be deceived—one package 
of Ralston contains more actual 
food than the breakfast foods that 
have larger boxes. Ralston comes 
in condensed form. It is not fac- 
tory cooked, but fresh cooked,every 
morning,in your own kitchen and 
brought to your table, tempting and 
delicious. 


Ralston Wheat Food 


is a wholesome, solid, commonsense food, 
of natural wheat color, with all the flavor 
and nutriment of the whole wheat left in. 
Just the sort of food your children need to - 
grow up on. 


Get a package today for your children's 
sake—you will like it as much as they will. 


Ralston is most economical—one cup makes 
a breakfast for six; 8 cups in a package. 
Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


makes delicious, nourishing bread, 
muffins, rolls, etc. Try it. too. 


Ralston Purina Compaay St. Louis, Mo. 


Dessert Book 


“What shall we 
have for dessert?” 
is answered over a hundred times in the 
illustrated Knox recipe book, ‘‘ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.’ It also con- 
tains many recipes for Candies, salads, 
jellies, ices, etc. 
This Book Sent Free 


for your grocer's name and address. If he 
doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine send his name 
and 2-cent stamp for pint sample. 


KNOX srvsiee GELATINE 


202 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


PERFECTION NUT CRACKER 


The only perfect nut cracker that 
cracks Pecans, EnglishWalnuts, 
Brazil and similar nuts by crack- 
ing from their ends so that meats 
- come out in perfect halves. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Exclusive Territory to 
Good Agents 

Perfection Nut Cracker Co. 
Box 127 Waco, Texas 


on eyery packago 


FOR WALLS 
Ce a Te AND 
SITU CEILINGS 


GOES ON LIKE PAINT; LOOKS LIKE WALL PAPER; YOU CAN WASH IT 

A Keeepes bak per ions of 24 cagh daan eae 
5 sen T . 

KEYSTONE VARNISH CO. Brooklyn N.Y. 
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THE HEART OF THE HOUSE 


Simple Service for Weddings and Evening Entertainments—By Eldora Lockwood Dow 


A Two-Course Menu 
Creamed Chicken 
Olives or Other Relish 
Hot Biscuit ; 
Coffee 
Pineapple Bavarian Cream Cake 
Home-made Candy 

There will be many weddings this spring 
among the Woman’s Wor~p readers; others 
will give parties large and small. We hope to 
help everyone. The bride who can afford to 
use this menu will be well pleased. Some of the 
articles of food you will need to carry out these 
plans when serving fifty guests: 

Four cans of pineapple. 

Four quarts of whipping cream. 

Five cans of cherries. 

One pound of nuts. 

Three bottles ot olives. : 

One pound marshmallows for frosting. 

Fifteen pounds sugar for cakes, candies, etc. 

Five small chickens, or four large ones: 

Two cans mushrooms for creamed chicken. 

Gelatine for Bavarian cream. 

Four dozen eggs for cake and candy. 

One quart cream tor coffee. 

One pound loaf sugar. i ed 

Five pounds butter for cakes and biscuit. 

Two pounds coffee. ‘ 

Chairs, dishes, etc., may be rented in the 
city, or borrowed from your neighbors. 

(No mention is made of flour, baking powder, 
flavorings, etc.) 

After you look them over, place after each one 
the price of the article at your grocery; add and 
consider the total expense. If you cannot 
afford it, choose the inexpensive menu found 
later in this article. If you only have twenty- 
five guests, naturally you gnly need half the 
quantity of each ingredient. 

Preparing Refreshments 

Creamed Chicken—If old hens are used, have 
them killed and dressed three of four days be- 
fore they are to be served. Cut them as for 
fricassee. Cook slowly in the fireless cooker or on 
the back of the range until the meat falls from 


Cherry Salad 


1 can grated pineapple; 14 cup sugar; 14 cup 
cold water; 1 tablespoon lemon juice; 3 cups 
whipping cream. 

One cup of whipping cream means to meas- 
ure before whipping. 

One cup whipped cream means measured 
after whipping. 

To make the Bavarian cream soak the gela- 
tine in the cold water. Heat the pineapple to 
boiling point. Add sugar, lemon-juice and 
soaked gelatine. Stir well to dissolve sugar and 
mix ingredients. Set in ice water to chill. 
When it is thoroughly cold and begins to thicken 
fold in the whipped cream, a little at a time and 
set aside a few minutes. When all the cream 
has been folded in pour into a mould. Square 
bread tin is good. Set in a cool place. This 
dessert can be made twenty-four hours before it 
is used. This simplifies the work of the last day 
and enables the housekeeper to do all the cook- 
ing for this entertainment. 

Four recipes of this cream will be needed to 
serve a company of fifty. It may be served the 
same as brick ice cream. 


Marshmallow Icing 


Two cups granulated sugar; whites of 4 eggs; 
1 teaspoon vanilla; 2-3 cup water; 14 pound 
marshmallows. 

Boil sugar and water to 240 degrees or the 
hair stage. Pour in a fine stream on the eggs 
beaten dry, beating constantly meanwhile. 
Beat frequently till cool (not cold). Add the 
marshmallows, cut in fourths. 

Tf the frosting is too warm, when the marsh- 
mallows are added they will melt and ruin the 
frosting. This frosting should be thick and 
creamy and pile upon the cake rather.than run 
off. This recipe will frost a large cake made in a 
dripping pan. 

Nut Chocolate Cake 


Two-thirds cup butter; 2 cups sugar; yolks of 
4 eggs; 1 cup hot mashed potato; whites of 4 
eggs, beaten dry; 1 teaspoon nutmeg; 1% tea- 
spoon cloves; 134 squares chocolate melted; 4 
cup sweet milk; 2 cups pastry flour or 1 2-3 cups 


Timbale Cases and Iron 


the bones. If desired, one less chicken may be 
used and a small piece of veal cooked with the 
chicken. Discard the bones and skin. Dice the 
meat. Skim the grease from the chicken stock. 
Make a gravy of the stock, season and add the 
prepared chickenand mushrooms. The skin may 
be ground and added if desired. Less stock may 
be used and cream or milk added in its place. 
The chicken should be ready for creaming the 
day before the party. It may be creamed and 
put in a double boiler or fireless*cooker several 
hours before the guests arrive. 

Serve the chicken in Swedish timbale cases. 

Timbale Cases—Timbale irons can be found 
at any large house-furnishing establishment at 
a cost of fifty cents; this includes two forms and 
the removable handle. 

The batter for timbale cases should be made 
the day before the timbales are fried. This 
allows any air bubbles to burst. Beat the batter 
only slightly to avoid introducing air. Tor fifty 
guests use the following recipe: 

One and one-half cups flour; 1 teaspoon salt; 
yolks of 4 eggs; 1 cup milk. 

Beat eggs slightly, add milk and salt. Stir 
carefully into flour, set aside. 

For frying, have the fat as for doughnuts. 
Heat the-iron in the hot fat, Drain, dip into 
batter and immediately into fat. Hold im- 
mersed in the fat till delicate brown, If iron is 
too cold or hot the batter cleaves. A little prac- 
tice will enable you to accomplish this pleasing 
task. They may be fried the day before the 
party and crisped in the oven before serving. 

Cherry Salad 


Buy the large white cherries which are put up 
in tin cans. Remove the pits and slip into each 
cherry a small round nut or a piece ot pecan or 
other nut. Pack in a dish. Cover with juice 
and let stand in a cool place until ready to 
serve. These may be prepared the day before. 

The Salad Dressing 


Twelve eggs; 1 cup vinegar or lemon juice; 
2 cups sugar; 14 cup butter. 

Beat the eggs and sugar well together, then 
add vinegar or lemon juice and butter. Beat 
again. Cook in a double boiler and stir con- 
stantly. When thick and yellow put away to 
cool. When ready to serve dilute to the desired 
consistency with the cherry juice. Serve six or 
eight cherries on a leaf of lettuce and cover with 
the salad dressing. 

Pineapple Bavarian Cream 
Two level tablespoons granulated gelatine; 


Table Arranged for Serving 


bread flour; 314 teaspoons baking powder; 1 
teaspoon cinnamon; 1 cup nut meats. 

Cream the butter and beat in the sugar. Add 
the potato and melted chocolate and finish as 
usual. This makes a large cake. Cover with 
the marshmallow icing. 


Lemon Cup Cake 


One-half cup butter; 1 cup sugar; grated rind 
and juice of half a lemon; 4 eggs; 114 cups pas- 
try flour; 14 teaspoon salt; 14 teaspoon soda. 

Cream the butter and sugar, add the lemon 
juice and grated rind and the yolk of the eggs. 
Sift together the salt, flour and soda. Add this 
mixture to the other and when thoroughly 
mixed fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Bake in small tins. 

Suggestions for Serving 

A simple, pleasing way to serve this or any 
other menu to a large company is to have the 
gentleman serve the ladies. Arrange the table 


as suggested by illustration. For this special- 


menu four ladies could act as hostesses at the 
tables. The men find seats for their companions 
anywhere they desire. They then come to the 
table, take two plates, knives, forks, or what- 
ever needed for the two. The plates are passed 
to the hostesses, one after another, to be filled. 
For these refreshments large plates may be 
used. Each plate would contain a shell filled 
with creamed chicken, a leaf of lettuce with 
cherry salad, hot biscuit and cup of coffee. 
Only a fork and a spoon is required for this 
service. In this way the guests are soon served. 
When they are ready for the next course they 
bring out their plates. Put them on a side 
table prepared for them. The dessert plates 
have been piled on the table. The cake cut and 
ready to serve and clean forks arranged. 

The dessert is served in the same manner as 
the first course. The small cakes, biscuit; 
cream and sugar and extra coffee is offered on 
trays. 

Make Candy at /Home 

Any good home-made candy may be used. 
The December number of the Woman’s WorLpD 
gave several good candies. A candy which 
pleases everyone is Turkish Delight. 

One-half cup sugar; 14 cup glucose or corn 
syrup; 44 cup water; white of 1 egg; 1 teaspoon 
vanilla; 1 cup nut meats, chopped. 

Cook together the sugar, water and syrup 
until it will spin a hair an inch long. Pour ina 
fine stream over the stiffly beaten white, beating 

‘Continued on page 21 
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What Prof. Anderson Did 


for Your Doctor 


Prof. Anderson invented Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice just to 
meet physicians’ requirements. 


He never dreamed of making foods so enticing. 


He made them for ease of digestion. He aimed to supply, without 
tax on the stomach, the nutriment of the whole grain. 


Now 22,000,000 dishes a month are eaten solely because folks enjoy 
them. But a great many people, on physicians’ directions, employ 
them because of their easy digestion. 


Each Grain Exploded 


The grains are sealed up in huge guns. 
for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 


Then the guns are revolved 


That’s twice hot oven heat. 


The moisture in the grain is thus converted to steam. And the 
steam, under pressure, permeates every particle. 


When the guns are unsealed the steam explodes. Every food granule 
is literally blasted to pieces. 


That’s the whole object. 


Easy digestion requires this breaking 
of granules. 


Cooking, baking and toasting break some of them. But this method 
alone blasts them all into atoms. 


As a result, digestion begins before the grains reach the stomach. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ zxcv in 
Puffed Rice, 15c yest 


West 


Now here’s the other side. 


The grains are puffed to eight times normal size 
as porous as bread. Yet the coats are unbroken. 


made four times 


Each grain is made up of a myriad cells, each surrounded by 
toasted walls. 


The grains melt in the mouth because they are porous. 
are crisp. And they taste like toasted nuts. 
They are,by all odds, the most delicious of all ready-cooked cereal foods. 


How Folks Use Them 


All users serve them with sugar and cream. Most users at times 
mix them with their dishes of fresh or canned fruits. 

With bananas, for instance, Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice forms a 
delicious, nut-like blend. 

Girls use them in candy making. 
when at play. 

But their largest use, probably, is like crackers in milk. Between 
meals or bedtime—whenever one is hungry—this is the ideal dish. For 
these foods, remember, are easy to digest. 

a 


You are missing a treat—you and the folks at your table—until you 
try Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


Yet they 


Boys eat them like peanuts 


The Quaker Oals (mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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Style 5388 


Our “Society” Shoe 


A Particular Shoe 
for Particular Women 


Note the beautiful lines of this pump. 
You must see it to admire it, and wear it 
to appreciate it. Made of finest quality 
Russia Calf tan leather with flexible 
Goodyear welt sole and high Cuban heel 
on the popular Corona last. We have not 
sacrificed quality for style but have com- 
bined both style and long wear into this 
shoe—a big advance in fine shoe making. 


Price $3.50 to $4.00 
A Society Shoes are made 


in many other styles, 


All leathers. 
“MM, This Star on every 


Hee 


ww 


Now” 


Send 10c in stamps or silver for postage 
and packing and we will mail our Society 
Girl Art Calendar, 12 x 20 in 10 colors, by 


the famous artist, Penrhyn Stanlaws. 


Address Dept. 24 


Beware of Impure Shoes 


You have probably bought shoes that looked good but 
found that they had ‘“‘paper”’ insoles, heels and counters. These 


fROsERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 


Ww OMAN’ S 


adulterations are cleverly hid- 
den by the outer finish. 


We have made a consistent fight 
against adulterated shoes. We are 
fighting for state and national laws 
compelling makers of adulterated 
shoes to stamp them as containing 
substitutes for leather. 

Nothing yet known can take the 
place of leather for making shoes 
that wear long and protect the feet, 
therefore we make all our shoes of 
good, honest leather. No substitutes 
for leather are ever used. 

This policy of producing only 
PURE shoes has made us the 
largest shoe makers in existence. 
Our sales last year amounted to 


$13,671,186.19. 


No other concern ever made or 
shipped as many shoes in one year. 

Our well-known “Star” on the heel 
means that you are getting pure 
shoes—hbetter shoes for the price you 
pay. It means just as much as does 
the word “‘Sterling’”’ on silverware. 

You should be just as careful to 
buy pure shoes as you are to buy 
pure foods. Ask for shoes with our 
“Star” on the heel. Nearly 20,000 
dealers sell them. 


If your regular dealer does not sell them 
it will pay you to change dealers. Write 
for style book and name of nearest dealer. 


faiisnebahse Go) S LALOUIS 


ONE HUNDRED JUST SUCH BARGAINS IN 
OUR NEW 1912 PRICE REDUCTION VEHICLE BOOK 


Actually 

Buys This Fine 
Twin 
Automobile 
Seat Top 


Buggy 


Think of it! 


Only $33.65—full 


is simply ONE instance. 
on any and every kind of vehicle, 


$10.35. 
farm wagons, trucks, etc. 
we sell 


world. 
dealers’ and jobbers’ profits. 


This Lvok is FREE. 


the vehicle business has ever seen. 
$29.90; a guaranteed runabout for $ 
The same smashing barg 


i Simply ask for it 
returm mail, together with full particulars 


iat By ie purchase price—for this splendid latest style 
Twin Automobile Seat Top Buggy, absolutely guaranteed for one year. f 
ever hear of such a tremendous. bargain as this? 
$50.00 Twin Automobile Seat Top Buggy for only $33.65. 


Did you 
We actually sell you a regular 
AND, REMEMBER, this 


This is just a SAMPLE of our many amazing bargains 
Our 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle Book contains 


ONE HUNDRED JUST SUCH BARGAINS. 
Positively the greatest, most startling price making the history of 
a top buggy as low as 
L \ins on spring wagons, road wagons, 
We lead the world in vehicle prices because 


ae Einee®, FROM OUR FACTORY TO YOU. 
€ manufacture more vehicles by far than any other cone i 

We make each and every part. 4 eral eaen ted 
2 You pay 
That’s the secret of the hundred g¢ oe 


GET OUR 1912 PRICE REDUCTION VEHICLE BOOK No. 66W70 


Send postal or letter—TODAY—AT ONCE—for our beautiful 1912 P 
u oe L y b rice Reduc- 
tion Vehicle Book No. 66W70 Contains every one of these hundred great bargains 
and full particulars of our THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL and ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. 
and we will send it to you prepaid by 
of our special prices and terms. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Illinois 


a guaranteed road cart for 


We eliminate all agents’, # 
but one small factory profit. 


reat bargains we offer. 
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THE TWISTED CONSCIENCE 
By DR. FRANK CRANE 


Author of “Human Confessions,” “ 


The problems of conscience are as old as the race. 
They are also the newest, most up-to-date issues 


that confront us all. Dr. Crane lets the light of 
plain, practical common-sense in upon the subject, 


in a lucid, helpful way. 


ONSCIENCE is a good thing. 

body agrees to that. 

Everybody, however, has to admit also that 
conscience has done a deal of harm in the world. 

The savage, for instance, no doubt feels his 
conscience approve him when he scalps, tor- 
tures and tomahawks his enemy or the enemy of 
his tribe. The Hindu mother is perfectly con- 
scientious when she throws her child alive into 
the Ganges to be drowned as a sacrifice to some 
heathen god, the inquisitor in the Dark Ages 
thought he was right when he pulled off a here- 
tic’s finger-nails or stretched him on the rack, 
the Puritan felt extremely righteous when he 
burnt the alleged witch, the anarchist feels in- 
ward approval when he throws a bomb at the 
ezar, and Saint Paul himself tells us that when 
he haled Christians to prison he “ verily thought 
he was doing God’s service.” 

Besides these clear and extreme cases there 
are many others, which will occur to the experi- 
ence of every reader, where certain people have 
made all persons about them miserable by a 
conscience that seemed to operate only to cause 
trouble. 

Mothers have made the family wretched, 
fathers have driven their sons away, wives have 
lost the love of their husbands, husbands have 
embittered the existence of their wives, and 
alienation, discord and even shipwreck have 
come to the tenderest, sacredest human rela- 
tions by conscience gone wrong. 

It sometimes appears that a twisted con- 
science can produce quite as much in the way of 
human misery as no conscience at all. 

Robert Louis Stevenson tells us that many a 
conscience is like a sore tooth; we have a mania 
for working at it constantly; we get so we enjoy 
the petty torment of it. 

A conscience is good, as a stomach is good; 
but when a conscience becomes like a dyspeptic 
stomach it certainly is not comfortable. 

Now, what is the answer? How can one 
apply common-sense to conscience problems? 

First, we all feel that conscience is the highest 
authority within us. If not ‘“‘the voice of God 
in the soul,’ at least for every right-minded 
person its dictates are not lightly to be dis- 
obeyed. : 

Whatever may be argued, we would not 
trust very far a man or woman who is known to 
pay no attention to conscience. 

We cannot get rid of the conviction that the 
man who does what he thinks he ought to do is 
a higher type of man than the one who does 
what pays him, what avoids trouble, or what 
conduces to comfort. 

Next, we inquire: What is conscience? We 
find, in answer, that it is a feeling, a sentiment. 
As hunger warns us that we need food, as pain 
warns us that the body is too cold or too hot for 
safety, so conscience is the natural sensation of 
discomfort that arises when we are conscious of 
doing wrong. 

Every human is a moral being, as well as a 
physical being. Conscience is simply the moral 
nerve. 

Further, we discover that conscience does not 
act the same way in every person. How it shall 
act depends on what the individual thinks is 
right. 

Therefore conscience is entirely governed by 
the belief; that is, by what the intelligence says 
is right or wrong. 

Naturally then the first duty of every man 
is to have his intellect right. He must come as 
near as he can to knowing the truth. If he be- 
lieves a lie his conscience will point to a lie; its 
commands will be false and dangerous. 

Here then we get the first feel of the solid 
ground under our feet. We are never safe until 
we are open-minded toward the truth, love the 
truth and are willing to follow the truth 
wherever it leads. No man is safe unless he is 
teachable. 

The fact that believing something makes us 
happy is no test. If that something is not so, 
danger is ahead. 

Neither are we to believe this or that because 
some one tells us to. The only intelligent reason 
for accepting anything is because it is true. 

But, it will be asked, how can one know the 
truth. It is so vast. Most things are so 
tangled. 

No one knows all -the truth. No’ one can 
hope to be all-wise. But here is the simple law 
governing the case. 

The soul that is loyal to the truth, as far as he 
sees it, is the soul that has the power to see 
further. 

Life is like walking through a dense forest. 
We see but a little way at a time. No man can 
see tothe end. The normal desire of the healthy 
mind is expressed in the hymn: 

“T do not ask to see 
The distant scene, one step’s enough for me.” 

One disease of the conscience is Selfishness. 

A very conscientious, and very selfish, per- 
son can become an intense nuisance. 


Every- 


Business in Kingdom Come,” Ete. 


Remember that the greatest thing in the 
world is Love. 

Another morbid trait of conscience is the bad 
habit of regulating other people and their 
affairs. 

A man should be extremely hard on himself, 
and extremely charitable toward others. 

“Judge not, that ye be judged.” 

The real good we do in the world comes from 
what we Are, not from what we Say. Be good, 
be true, be pure, and you have done the greatest 
thing you can do toward rendering mankind 
about you good, true and pure. ‘ 

You are not God, you are not an angel, not 
even an apostle, you are just a frail human 
being. You may be in the wrong yourself, you 
know. 

It is well to bear in mind also that all you 
have to do is to do your.duty as you see it “in 
your small corner.” 

The burden of the family and of the neigh- 
borhood, church and city does not rest on your 
shoulders. It is a most excellent idea, as a rule, 
to “mind your own business.” 

There are times of course when we must pro- 
test against iniquity, denounce wrong-doing 
and get after evil-doers with a sharp stick. At 
these times we should line up with good people 
and speak our minds plainly. 

But our stand will be much more efficacious 
if it is taken firmly, but modestly, without con- 
tention and insistence. 

Many _ over-conscientious persons suffer 
from chronic indecision. They are so afraid of 
doing wrong that they do nothing at all. 

Such persons should reflect that, after all, the 
great questions of life are hardly ever certain- 
ties, they are most all to be decided by weight 
of probabilities. 

Jsually all we can decide is that it is probable 
that to do thus and so will be for the best. 
Rarely can we know with absolute surety. 

Do not torment yourself with questions: 
“What if it’s not best after all?” ‘“‘I may have 
been mistaken, and I dread the responsibility 
of my decision,’”’ and all that. Of course you 
may have erred. You are human. But when 
you have done the best you know, drop it. 

Do not allow yourself to live in perpetual 
gloom and self-punishment because you have 
done wrong. Your business is to make the 
most of your life—Now. 

If you have made mistakes, profit by them. 
If you have committed sins, turn from them 
and do better. 

The only use of the past to any mortal man is 
to make the future stronger and sweeter. 

If you believe in God at all, you must believe 
He is as good as an ordinary earthly mother; 
and what mother would not be glad to help a 
child who had done wrong and turned, repented 
and now was trying to do right? 

Get the future-habit. Keep your heart and 
mind pointed forward. The law of happy, 
healthy life is “‘ Forward March!” 

Many a conscience becomes sore, inflamed 
and irritated by constantly debating with it. 
Don’t argue. Obey conscience instantly. Or 
else look into the matter and see if your con- 
science is not misinformed. 

The great tragedies of life come from shilly- 
shallying with duty. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet is the picture of a soul 
dallying with conscience. He very naturally 
finds that 
“Conscience makes cowards of us all, 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

The simple rule of life, therefore is, first, to 
realize that one’s first duty is to learn the truth, 
to love the truth, to follow it, and to take no 
substitutes. 

Whosoever puts authority, or custom, or 
other folks’ opinions, or his own personal com- 
fort or advantage in the place of truth, will 
either be intolerant or immoral. 

Second, the only way to find the truth is to 
obey as much of the truth as you already know. 

Third, remember that conscience without 
love is a torture to yourself and a plague to your 
friends. : 

Fourth, your conscience was given you that 
you might regulate yourself with it, and_not 
others. 

Fifth, no mortal may say what is always right 
for his neighbor; all he can say is what is right 
for himself. 

Sixth, judge yourself severely; others with the 
utmost leniency. 

Seventh, don’t expect absolute accuracy from 
your conscience; the best you can do, asa rule, is 
to decide what is most probably right; do that, 
do it at once, and don’t cultivate vacillation. 

Eighth, don’t argue with conscience. Investi- 
gate; if you find that conscience is not justified 
in its demand, set it aside; if it is justified, obey 
it. 

Ninth, get what good you can from the past, 
and drop it. What is gone is gone. Face the 
future. 

Last of all, be friendly and sociable with your 
conscience; don’t treat it as a pestering nui- 
sance, nor as a stranger, nor as an enemy. 

For conscience can make you as comfortable 
as it can make you uncomfortable. 
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FROM the rising of the sun until the going 
down thereof, and especially afterward, 
women have gone back to the pretty fashion of 
wearing dainty caps of lace or net or lawn, 
bedecked with ribbons and flowers. Before we 
knew it the fad was upon us: for it is one of 
those that developed without any promotion 
on the part of the powers who devote them- 
selves to creating styles. It came about in the 
natural order of things, and is only just well 
launched. We may expect to see it flourish 
during the spring and summer, along with 
quaint flowered dress fabrics, long drop earrings 
and silk bags or “‘reticules”; for all have been 
revived. The lady of the early nineteenth 
century is portrayed to day in living pictures. 
The greatest number of these caps is made 
for wear in the evening. Women who stay at 
home, however, are supplied with bewitching 
caps for morning wear. They are far from 
being useless frivolities and, besides improving 
the appearance in those first trying hours of the 
day, they are a real protection to the hair, and 
time-saving. A pert httle ribbon-trimmed cap 
will make a crisp and cheerful note at the 
breakfast table. Such caps are made of wash 
laces or nets trimmed with lace, or of sheer 
batiste or mull and fine embroideries, with 
trimming of lace and ribbons. Val., Cluny-and 
other laces that can be easily washed are used 
for them. The lightest of silks and chiffons are 
used in lining them when linings are needed, as 
in caps of Point de Esprit and other light nets. 
Rosettes and bows of narrow ribbon, small 
flowers and, particularly, little ribbon flowers, 
are used in trimming them. : 

These caps, for morning wear, are very easily 
made. A cover made of a circle of the net (or 
whatever fabric is used) is gathered about the 
edge to form the cap and a falling ruffle 


of lace is sewed to the gathered edge as a finish. 
The circular crown-piece is about eighteen 
inches in diameter and sometimes larger. 
Quite often the crown-piece is gathered over a 
circle made of bonnet wire inserted about the 
edge, which serves as a support. The frill 
about the face is then sewed to this wire. A 
band of ribbon with rosettes at the sides, a 
wreath of small flowers or little bouquets, set 
at intervals in the falling lace, complete the 
composition of these delightful head-coverings. 

An innumerable number of little changes and 
variations are possible in making these caps. 
The frill of lace is sometimes omitted across the 
forehead and a band is substituted, made of 
ribbon covered with lace. 

Caps for evening wear are made of lace or 
net, of gold or silver tissues, of brocade and 
tulle, or other fabrics suited to the dressiest 
headgear. Feathers and ornaments are used 
as well as flowers and ribbons in adorning them. 
They are brilliant. with tinsel lace and mock- 
jewel ornaments. Bead and bead fringes help 
out. Tulle, draped in Oriental fashion about 
the head, on the lightest of wire foundations, is 
finished at the front with a cockade and large 
rhinestone cabochon, making an unforgettable 
turban. 

Shapes of these evening caps vary almost as 
much as the materials used in making them. 
In nearly all cases, however, the soft crown, like 
that of the morning cap and the falling frill of 
lace, prove to be the most becoming style. 

Any one can make these attractive things 
and a little study of those pictured here will 
guide the amateur into the right form and pro- 
portions. When heavy materials are selected, 
and for nearly all evening caps, the wire sup- 
port should be used—a circle of bonnet wire 
large enough to encircle the head. 
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constantly. When one-fourth of the syrup is 
used, return the syrup to the stove and cook 
until it cracks, then put in cold water. Pour 
over the syrup-egg mixture as before and 
’ beat till it forms a creamy fondant. Add the 
nuts and flavoring and turn into a bread pan. 
Cut in squares. If the syrup has not cooked 
enough the candy will be soft and sticky. It 
can be put in a bow! over hot water and cooked 
more. Beat and scrape from the edge as it 
hardens. A little experience will produce per- 
fect results. 
Inexpensive Refreshments 


If economy is desirable the following may be 

served at any evening’s entertainment: 
Apple and Nut Salad 

Coffee Cake 

The apple and nut salad is really delicious 
when mixed with the salad dressing given for 
the cherry salad. Many people have a supply 
of apples and nuts for winter use. The refresh- 
ments will cost very little if you are so provided. 


Apple Salad 


Two cups apples, cut in small cubes; 144 cup 
broken nuts; 1 cup finely cut celery; salad 
dressing; serve on lettuce leaves. 

Either of the cakes given tor the more elab- 
orate refreshments may be used. 

If sandwiches are desired, they are very 
attractive for a wedding or engagement party 
if cut in the shape of hearts. The cake can also 
be cut in the same appropriate design. Ileart- 
shaped cutters are made in different sizes and 
are inexpensive. Cream cheese is nicely dec- 
orated for such an occasion with hearts cut 
from pickled beets. 

Requested Recipes 

Pumpernickel is a Westphalian bread made 
from coarse unbolted rye. No yeast is used 
after the first baking; the bread is raised with 
leaven. The housekeeper keeps a small ball of 
the dough from the previous baking, which is 
kneaded into the new bread. When the coarse 


German rye cannot be obtained, graham is 
added. 


Pumpernickel Bread 


From one quart of tepid water take about 
one-half cup and dissolve in it one cake of yeast. 
Take two quarts of whole rye flour and put into 
the breadmaker, with enough water to make an 
easily flowing dough; add a small tablespoonful 
of salt, and stir until the dough has a uniform 
consistency. Now add the yeast and allow to 
raise. When sufficiently raised, the dough is 
taken out and kneaded with as much wheat 
flour as will make a fairly firm dough. Cut up 
into loaves, and place them in pans; let them 
raise moderately, and then bake for from one 
hour to one hour and twenty minutes. 

Sufficient for four loaves. 


A German Housekeeper’s Recipe 


One pint graham flour; 2 teaspoons salt 
(level); 1 teaspoon rye meal; 1 tablespoon mo- 
lasses; 4 ounce compressed yeast, dissolved in 
214 cups of lukewarm water. 

Make the sponge at night with the graham 
flour, yeast and water. When light make very 
stiff with rye. 

Do not knead a long time. 

This bread does not get very light. 

Bake in long tins about one and one-half 
hours for pound loaves. : 

Put in a hot oven and in a few minutes lower 
the temperature. Continue baking in a medi- 
um oven. 

When nearly done take from the oven and 
brush over with water. This may be done with 
a clean cloth dipped in water. Return to the 
oven to dry off. This is to glaze the crust. 

Raise only the first batch with yeast, then 
save from each baking a chunk of dough. Put 
this in a bowl and keep in a cool place, Knead 
it into the dough in place of the yeast. The 
quality of the rye differs in different sections of 
the country. If it is not very coarse use one- 
third rye and two-thirds graham. 
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Why is the soda cracker 
to-day such a universal 


food? | 


People ate soda crackers 
in the old days, it is true 
—but they bought them 
from a barrel or box 
and took them home in 
a paper bag, their crisp- 
ness and flavor all gone. 


Uneeda Biscuit—soda 
crackers better than any 
ever made before—made 
in the greatest bakeries 
in the world—baked to 
perfection—packed to 
perfection—kept to per- 
fection until you take 
them, oven-fresh and 
crisp, from their protect- 
ing package. 

: NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


ERE is news, Madam. You can now . 

get Jap-a-lac in sizes 10c and up. —~ 

The 10c can contains enough to finish a 

small article of furniture—to demon- 
strate its wonderful beautifying effects. 


The New 10c Can Covers Twelve Square F eet 


Everything from Cellar to Garret 


If you have used it for a few purposes, why 
not test it for many? Made in 21 colors and 
Natural (Clear). 10c and up. All dealers can 
supply you. Accept no imitation of Jap-a-lac. 
We've a book of Jap-a-lac suggestions for 
home money-saving. We'll send it gladly. 

For Sale at Paint, Hardware and Drug Stores 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


FACTORIES: BRANCHES: 
Cleveland, O.—Toronto, Can. New York—Chicago 


" -CHARTER OAK 
PATTERN 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark.” 


(ik Ne SS RE ee aa 
Guaranieed by the largest makers ob silverware, 


F WERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


(international Silver Co., Successor) 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Send for 
catalogue “ Q-37 " 


~NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Don’t judge photography by your plate 
camera experiences, 


KODAKS 


do away with cumbersome plate holders, heavy 
fragile glass 
plates and both- 
ersome dark 
slides. 


il a 


Kodaks load in day- 
light with our light proof 
film cartridges that 
weigh ounces where 
plates weigh pounds. 


1 dozen 4 x 5 glass plates and holders for same. 


Weight, 2 lbs., 8 ozs. 


Kodak Cartridge containjng 1 dozen 4 x 5 films. 


Weight 2% ozs, 


THIS PICTURE*PELLS THESTORY 


By the Kodak System there’s no dark-room in picture making. 
Loading, unloading, developing, printing all by daylight—and 
better pictures than you can make by the old methods. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
tins oe oye 427 State St,, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


dealers or by mail. 


How Most Mothers 
Ward Off Colds 


In the homes which advise with physicians, 
nearly every infant wears a Rubens Shirt. 

No other child’s garment ever invented is in 
such universal use. 

Because this shirt has become a_ necessity. 
This double chest protection is considered 
vital. 


A jacket shirt without buttons, without open 


laps—snug fitting, adjustable, low in cost. 
If your child doesn’t wear it, by all means 
get it now. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this 
label appears in the neck. 


This shirt is our invention and our sole production. 
are not at all like it. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age. from birth. 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


Makeshift imitations 


Made in cotton, wool, 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 —S550,233 (7) 


PARKER'S 1912 C E R GIVEN 
oafite Batsam,.| art CALENDAR Sway 
Promotes s luxuriant growth. I will send a very pretty wall calendar in eight colors and gold, 


Never Fails to Restore Gray and a big choice assortment of Easter and other souvenir post card 


Hair to its Youthful Color. novelties for 4c postage if you say you will show the cards I 
Relieves scalp diseases & hair falling, send you to four of your friends, F. V. CAMDEN 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists. ART CO., 320 PEARL ST., CAMDEN, N. J. 


No Muss—No Bother—All Dealers—Free Book. Monroe Drug Co., Quincy, Ill. 
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Nursing Love Through the Honeymoon 


“OUR COMRADES’ CORNER”—By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


HONEYMOON is supposed, technically, 

to last just four weeks. Actually, it should 
endure for a lifetime, not necessarily in the in- 
tense, perhaps half-hysterical form of the first 
period of marriage, but diffused in a steady 
tenderness throughout all the years any couple 
spends together. Such a happy accomplish- 
ment rests largely, though not entirely, in the 
hands of the bride. Every day should be her 
practice day, but especially the days at the be- 
ginning, for that is when habits are started that 
may last forever. 

Very few couples begin their married life in 
their own home. It seems strange that they do 
not, for what could be sweeter than to leave the 
place, church or parents’ home, where the cere- 
mony has been performed, and shut the door on 
the whole world, in the little house or flat that 
is one’s own. But just as it is the custom to 
tire out the bride with shopping and trousseau 
and luncheons and_ various _ entertain- 
ments (to say nothing of boring the bride- 
groom), so it is the custom to get away from the 
town or city where one lives, and spend at 
least the first few days of the honeymoon 
among the disturbances of travel, and in the 
unhomelike rooms of the average hotel. I 
know only one girl who avoided the conven- 
tional in this regard. 

“T didn’t tire myself out getting clothes,” 
she said, ‘for the reason that I had few to get, 
and I left a good deal of the choice to mother. 
I put in my time choosing furniture for our 
little flat. Of course, teas and luncheons and 
dinners were given us, but whenever I could I 
rested myself from them by planning new 
things for the home. We were to be married the 
fifteenth of May, and we had to take possession 
of the flat the first. I can’t tell you how sweet 
it was to see the furniture put in that first day, 
and then to go there every other day, and settle 
it, and put the little touches that make a place 
look as if it belonged to two happy people. 
Charlie used to help, and we got so that we 
liked to run in there, together or separately, but 
preferably together, and refresh ourselves by a 


* look at it. 


“All this time we were planning our wedding 
trip. You know the way people have of asking, 
‘You are going to take a trip, of course? But I 
know you aren’t going to tell any of us where 
you are going.’ So we assumed that we had to 
go somewhere, and that we must be as secret 
about it as if we intended to steal or murder. It 
is queer, too, the way people offer you indirect 
suggestions. ‘So many people go to New York,’ 
they will say, ‘because they are so indifferent 
there that they don’t care whether you are a 
newly married couple or not; but New York is 
sometimes unpleasantly hot in May. I should 
think Niagara Falls would be lively then.’ 
Charlie and I talked of all sorts of places; we 
nearly decided on Niagara Falls, because we 
thought it must be lovely in the spring, but we 
gave it up because we decided that we would 
see too many other people like ourselves. We 
chose New York because neither of us had been 
there, and we talked of all the sights we should 
see together. 

Eliminate the Wedding Journey 


“Charlie had some trouble in getting his 
vacation at that time, but of course any office 
will do anything for a bridegroom. But as it 
got towards the second week in May, I noticed 
that he stopped talking about the trip. One 
evening I went over to the flat about five, and [ 
sent word for him to stop there on his way to 
the boarding-house. He did, and he found me 
in a white apron, and dinner just ready to be 
dished. I can’t tell you what a beautiful time 
we had; why, the tears almost came into Char- 
lie’s eyes when he got that little taste of what 
home was going to be like. He helped me wash 
the dishes, and then we went back into the 
little living-room, and I let him smoke. I think 
the idea came to us both together that it would 
be a pity to lose a day from that little place. 

“¢Charlie,’ I said, ‘I’m a miserable traveler; 
I always get cross on a train, and so tired, and 
if any one speaks to me, I want to hit him. If 
we did go to New York, after I got rested from 
the train, I’d be so busy looking at you to feel 
sure you were really mine, that I wouldn’t be 
able to see a thing. I couldn’t be able to tell 
afterwards whether I had been to New York or 
to the Sahara for my wedding trip.’ 

“His face lighted up so that I could see the 
illumination plainly, though I will confess that 
the gas was turned low. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘I 
never had anything much more agreeable strike 
my ears—except maybe, when you said “yes.” 
As a matter of fact, if I were to go to the 
manager and tell him that I knew it was putting 


him out to let me off, and that I really couldn’t ~ 


inconvenience him, when I remembered how 
white the firm had always been to me, it would 
be worth a raise to me next year. And it is true, 
too; they’re a white firm. Besides, I always get 
pretty done up by August, and it would set me 
up for the year to take my two weeks then. 
We'd be broken in to each other then, and we 
could take a nice trip roughing it in a camp 
somewhere, and leave New York till our ship 
comes in.’ 

“So that’s what we did. We never told any 
one, but the best man. And he helped us de- 
lude everybody. We drove down to the train, 


and we got on the sleeper at nine o’clock; and 
by giving a good tip to the porter, and explain- 
ing to the conductor, we were allowed to ride to 
the local station three miles off, and then we 
simply stripped the white ribbons off our suit- 
cases, and took a trolley back, and entered our 
own little home. It was several days before we 
were found out, and I can’t tell you what the 
privacy meant. I may have plenty of troubles 
yet in life, but nothing can ever take away those 
first peaceful days when we were learning to 
keep house together in our own home.” 
Wisdom Needed at First 

The life of a couple together, even at the be-. 
ginning, should not consist of emotion alone; it 
should be made up of wise proportions of love 
and work. If the two begin life in their own 
home the man has his work down-town, and his 
wife has hers in the house; thus by the tempo- 
rary absence, both are constructing bonds to 
draw them closer when they meet again; she 
will tell him of the little household events of the 
day; he will tell her of the comedies and perhaps 
the irritations of the office. 

Of course, if they are on a journey, they can 
take a great deal of joy in looking at things 
together, but still the journey is not in the 
ordinary course of life, while living in the home 
is. It may be that on coming home from the 
honeymoon journey, which was an episode, and 
beginning his daily work, the man may shake 
off some of the dear honeymoon habits, as if 
they, too, formed part of an episode. Man isa 
helpless creature of habit; happy is the girl who 
is sensible enough to show him the right habits, 
and connect them with his ideas of home. 

But wherever the first days of marriage are 
spent, they should be perfect days. The period 
is one of high nervous tension. All the powers 
and sensibilities are heightened; that is the time 
when the married lovers look on nature and see 
as the poet says, ‘‘the bluer blue and the 
greener green.” All about them seems gracious 
and likeable because they are so happy. They 
idealize each other, discover new beauties of 
face and mind and soul. More than one sister 
has observed that her brother’s bride has dis- 
covered in him during the honeymoon perfec- 
tions which she had not seen in all the years of 
her own companionship with him! It is wonder- 
ful to discover these new qualities, but is neces- 
sary to go on believing in them after they have 
been discovered; it would never do to admit that 
one had been mistaken, not even to one’s secret 
heart. The good qualities that are found then 
should be always remembered, even if they do 
appear to lie dormant at times in the coming 
years. 

And all friction should be avoided. It may 
threaten, just because of the high nervous ten- 
sion. More than one bride, looking back on her 
honeymoon, will marvel at herself because of 
the words or looks at which she took offense, 
at the small courtesies omitted over which she 
grieved, as over a tragedy, instead of having the 
matter set right with a laugh. 

One happy wife, whose husband always 
quickens his steps when he reaches the doorway 
of his home, and who never reaches the corner 
in the morning without turning around to wave 
at her, says that she looks back on her honey- 
moon as on a treacherous bridge that had 
threatened to send her slipping into a seething 
whirlpool which should sweep her away forever 
from the quiet meadows of happiness. 

She was no more nervous than the average 
girl, but she was very romantic. She had 
grown up in a household that was not particu- 
larly happy, and she had always supposed that 
to make up for it, her own married life would be 
perfect. 

Becoming a Servant of Love 

She had the idea that marrying the man one 
loved meant perfect happiness; that the love 
itself was so big that the husband and wife need 
not serve it, but could just trust it to keep 
them ‘“‘happy ever after” without any efforts of 
their own. 

“For the first week,’’ she said, “I walked on 
air. I could not think of my husband without 
having my heart run like a racer. Sometimes 
when I looked at him, I almost got dizzy; it 
didn’t seem that it all could be true, that we 
really belonged to each other. He never seemed 
to tire ot telling me how much he loved me, how 
he could never look at any one but me, 
how he would always love me in just this way; 
he didn’t care what other couples did, how if I 
died he could never be happy or interested 
again. And I not only believed it all, as I still 
believe it, but I thought he would always talk 
just like that. I supposed that he would never 
take me as a matter of course, as other husbands 
took their wives; our case was going to be dif- 
ferent. 

“Tt was the seventh day of our marriage (we 
kept almost every hour as an anniversary) 
when he took me to the theatre. When one of 
the actresses appeared, he said to me excitedly 
that she looked just like Tessie Hardy—Tessie 
Hardy being a girl he had known before he had 
ever seen me, and of whom he had been very 
fond, though she was now safely married to 
someone else. All during that play, he seemed 
to me to be eagerly watching for Tessie Hardy, 
and to keep appealing to me for sympathy on 
the point. 
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20 Pretty 


Rooms 
in this 


FREE 


—don’t you want to see them? 


Peep into other people’s new homes and get 
the latest ideas for your own decorating. Our 
book tells about the FREE Color Plans our 
expert designers will send you for any rooms 
you wish to decorate. You will be glad to 


know more about 

Fo: 0: G: S a UBUE 
he Beautiful Wall Tint 
so exquisite in color and quality it is used in the 
most expensive modern homes though it costs 
far less than wall paper or paint. Kalsomine 
colors appear harsh and crude beside the soft-hued 
Alabastine tints. Goes furthest on the walls and is easiest 
to use. Full directions on every 
package—simply mix with cold 
water and put on. Does not 
chip, peel or rub off. 16 Beau- 
tiful Colors and— 


With Our Color Plans you can 
easily have the most artistic home 
in your neighborhood. 


Send for Our FREE BOOK 


Full 5 Ib. pkg. White 50c. 
Regular Tints 55c. 


Alabastine Company 


655 Grandville Road, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York, Desk 55, 105 Water St. 


New Suit Offer!! 


Just send us your name and you will <> 


promptly receive the most astonishing ¢ 
—yes, wonderful suit offer, together with 
Paragon Complete Outfit, packed with big 
assortment of ClothSamples, TapeMeas- 
ure, Fashion Figures, Order Blanks, 
etc.—all absolutely 


FREE byReturn Mail, Postpaid 


This includes an offer ona fine suit 
for yourself so liberal it will startle 4 
you, and our Grand Offerto START 
YOU IN A BIG MONEY-MAKING 
BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF. Our 
wide-open terms, conditions and 
rivileges will astonish you. The 
ow prices we will make you on& 
men’s high-quality clothing will\,/ 
amaze you. And i 


WE Pay All Express Charges 


Business Overto You. Wewiil start, 
you in a big, established, money- 
making business. 


New Agents Make $40 a Week 


Do you wonder that our agentsmakeall 
kindsof money? Wemust have an agent 
in your town. Get our GRAND OFFE) 
and the special PARAGON OUTFIT, 
which is already paciae with big Assort- 
ment of re Racsnaee and SeeDIete 5 ; 

uipment, ready e sen! you free, Ss 
chaeoa pail , by us.** First ComeFirstServed,’ 


= (89) 
PARAGON TAILORING COMPANY, Dept. 12, Chicago 


One Pair Qutlasts 3 to G Pairs All-Leathers 
The comfort, economy and da Fes aes at 
durability of Steel Shoes ig ; } 
amazing. Thousands throws 
ing away leather-soled 
shoes, boots, rubbers, etc. 
Steel Shoes keep feet dry. 
No colds, sore throat, 
rheumatism. Saving * 
2 in doctors’ bills ase, 
more than wh 
pays forthem, They fit (iy 
fine and feel easy —no 
corns, bunionsor soreness, 


- FREE BOOK 

Soles and an inch above ; “Sole of Steel” 
are light, thin steel. Waterproof leather uppers. Bottoms stud- 
ded with Adjustable Steel Rivets. Hair Cushion Insoles give 
elasticity. absorb perspiration. Send for my free book, ‘*The 
Sole of Steel.’’ and learn how to save $10 to $20 shoe money. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, the Steel Shoe Man 
Dept. 263A,Racine, Wis. 


FASHION DRAWING PAYS 


The demand for qualified Fashion Artists by ce * 
Art Rooms and Publications farexceedathesupply. 
Instruction in this fascinating and profitable 
branch of drawing can be acquired in 
your own home and without loss of employment 
Our correspondence course is complete—practical, 
It was prepared in collaboration with the 
largest firm of Fashion Artists in America 
and is endorsed by the highest authorities. 
Instruction also given in 12 complete art courses, 
: for profit, or pleasure, 

YF Residence Finishing School. 

Year Book 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Ze" Book 


613 Applied Art Bildg., Battle Creek, Mich, 


Wn] Ti afilieted with weak, deformed, short- 
h ened limb write for free Booklet @, 


Largest Manufacturers of deformity 
appliances in the world, 
PITTSBURGH ORTHOPEDIC CO, . 
635 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa, —= 


“From the beginning I resented it, and as the 
evening wore on, I grew more and more indig- 
nant and jealous. I see now how absurd I was, 
and what a chance I missed for showing any 
real wifely sympathy. He was interested in the 
thing, and I should have been interested in it 
for his sake; it could easily have been done in 
such a way that he would care far more for my 
companionship with him in the incident than 
for the incident itself. But it was not I he was 
interested in, and I couldn’t endure it. Of 
course he soon saw that something was wrong, 
and on the way to the hotel, he begged me to 
tell him what it was. 

“T was so nervous anyway, as any one would 
be learning a new life, so different from the old, 
and I quite tet myself go, and showed my jeal- 
ousy. Of course he could not understand, and 
we had a quarrel, and were both very miserable, 
and then we made up, and were apparently hap- 
pier than ever. Two or three times in the next 
week I made such little quarrels; I really be- 
lieve now that it was a kind of emotional vent. 
I liked the luxury of grieving, and then the 
greater luxury of making up. Once I grieved 
because he forgot to turn and look at me at a 
certain point in another play where one of the 
actors quoted a few lines of poetry which my 
husband had been fond of quoting to me; my 
view was that he should have looked at me to 
see what the effect of it was on me, but he was 
eae to see the effect of it on the lady in the 
play. 

“Tt was by mere accident that I discovered 
my danger. I was tired one day, and we did not. 
do any sightseeing; we just walked in a beauti- 
ful park, and fed the squirrels and swans. Once 
my husband began, ‘‘That woman reminds 
me——” and then he stopped. When I 
asked him to finish what he was saying, he said 
it was nothing. All day we had a beautiful 
peaceful time, and at night, when we were 
lingering over our dinner, he said, half play- 
fully, ‘I haven’t done a single thing to make you 
jealous today, dear, have I?’ I might have 
thought nothing of the remark, but I recol- 
lected the half-said sentence, and I recollected, 
too, that he had been talking to me all day ina 
way I can only describe as ‘careful.’ 

“For all my self-centeredness, and dreams of 
romance, I saw that such an attitude would 
never do. I saw that if he had the opinion that 
I was jealous, if he had to edit his remarks, so to 
speak, before he said them to me, if he had to 
avoid telling me certain things, that he and I 
would certainly in time fall out of sympathy. I 
realized in that moment that it is not love that 
does our work, but that we ourselves must do it, 
just to keep love, He is the master and we the 
servants. So then and there I confessed myself 
in the wrong and promised to do better. It was 
a long time before he believed that I could, but 
in time I did show him that I knew his feeling 
towards me was just as it should be, and that I 
was not jealous of any of his interests because 
they were mine, too. And above all, I never 
quarreled about anything; I don’t know any- 

,thing more destructive to happiness than quar- 
rels, especially if they are about nothing. Dif- 
ferences can be settled quietly; it is better never 
to settle them than to quarrel about them.” 


Smiles Better than Quarrels 


It is perhaps natural for a bride to feel ag- 
grieved if she sees some of the honeymoon ardor 
abating. This is inevitable, however. The 
real substance, the love which is sounder than 
the ardor, will last if she is only wise enough to 
refuse it the chance to fail. Instead of quarrel- 
ing, or showing a sulky brooding attitude of in- 

,jury, if her husband becomes less demonstra- 
tive, she should act like a sensible grown-up 
person, and do what she can with the situation. 
No woman ever really gained anything by har- 
assing a man’s nerves, and quarreling is always 


irritating. 
smile. 
Certain 
should insist upon. 
husband good-bye in the morning, and see him 
to the door, and stand at the window to watch 
him and throw him a kiss when he turns back to 


She can win her point usually with a 


little demonstration she 


She should always kiss her 


acts of 


look. She should always meet him at the door 
at night. She is the symbol of the home, and 
she must be with him when he leaves the home, 
and when he re-enters it. If he should some fine 
morning run off -in a hurry while she is in the 
kitchen, forgetting to kiss her good-bye, she 
should not weep and then, to punish him, not be 
at the door to greet him when he returns. She 
should be there with a smile, and he will be un- 
feignedly glad to see her, for his conscience will 
have been reproaching him, and he will expect 
nothing less than tears on his shoulder. If he is 
agreeably disappointed, he will be all the more 
as wax in her hands when she begins to talk 
to him. And she begins to talk to him, 
something like this: 

“Dear, you ran off without saying good-bye 
this morning. I know you were in a hurry and 
it’s all right, only, that kiss is a symbol as much 
as my wedding-ring. I think we’ll always both 
have happier days if we don’t forget again, 
either oi us.” 4 

And the husband won’t forget again, and 
presently the habit will be so fixed that it will! be 
as much of a reality as his daily work—and 
what woman could ask more than that? To 
form the proper habits, to use the honeymoon 
wisely, is no light task for an inexperienced girl. 
It is a serious responsibility for her to know that 
upon her tact and good sense depends largely 
the angle that the married happiness of herself 
and her husband will take forever. She can be 
sure of succeeding, however, if she remembers 
that she must put his welfare before her own. 

She must adore him without spoiling him, 
must be critical of his faults without annoying 
him about them, she must reform his unfor- 
tunate traits gently, and if possible, wordlessly. 
She must forgive little evidences of forgetful- 
ness, of apparent neglect, and must manage, 
but with all possible good humor, that they do 
not occur again. A pleasant response and sweet 
insistence on little courtesies will be met by 
willing response. 

If a young man sees that he has a good self- 
forgetful wife who is putting himself and her 
home before her own inclinations, his sense of 
fairness will make him respond to whatever 
little requirements of demonstration she may 
make of him. Constant exaction and intoler- 
ance will antagonize any man; he will see that 
his wife is thinking more of herself than she is 
of the true spirit in which a couple should meet 
marriage. 

Human nature is a faulty thing at the best, 
man’s and woman’s alike, and life is full of acci- 
dents of loss and sorrow. And yet, almost 
every married couple has the opportunity, 
during the honeymoon, of determining their 
chances of happiness or of misery, just by put- 
ting love on the sure basis of consideration, 
tenderness and unselfishness. The first im- 
portant days of adjustment are of incalculable 
influence, for good or for harm. 

It lies in the hands of the wife to rise above 
the delirious joy, the nervousness, confusion and 
strangeness, and to begin to build for the sure 
reasonable love that should last forever; it lies 
with her to estimate what is impermanent, and 
relinquishing it without regret, to make sweet 
and sacred what is permanent. The real regu- 
lation of the emotional values rests with her, 
and she can only do her part sanely, only 
achieve what is best for her husband and her- 
self, only make the four walls of his home the 
dearest place in the world to him, by casting 
aside self-seeking, and by remembering that 
love, even in the earliest days of the honey- 
moon, is more a giving than a getting. 


PRACTICAL MENU WRITING 


RAvERY housekeeper should be perfectly 
familiar with the three food products. This 
is the foundation of menu making. Proteids, 
carbohydrates and fats are the three divisions 
into which all foods are classed. Proteids are the 
muscle builders and are found in meat, beans, 
peas, eggs and nuts. Carbohydrates are the 
starches and are found in cereals, sugar and 
starchy foods. These foods produce fat and 
energy. Fats, such as oils, butter, lard, etc., 
give heat to the body. A general knowledge of 
these food properties as they are found in vari- 
ous foods underlies successful cooking as well as 
menu making. 

A good menu is a well balanced menu in re- 
gard to these three food principles. A practical 
study of these foods is the best way to avoid 
errors in diet. 

With pencil and paper and a list of the foods 
available, make a list of the soups you can make 
from the food materials on your list. The meat 
dishes you can serve, the vegetables, salads and 
desserts. As you select a dish from the list, 
check it off. This will show at a glance the 
number of times you have served tomato soup 
and bread pudding. Replace these dishes with 
others which you have not used. With the use 
of cook books and menus gradually add new 
dishes to your list. This will insure a variety 
and broaden your knowledge of cooking. 

Another help in securing a variety and serving 
the favorite dishes is to have the different mem- 
bers of the family take turns ordering one of the 


main dishes. The housekeeper then fills out the 
menu with suitable vegetables and dessert, or if 
the dessert and soup have been ordered, the 
housekeeper supplies the meat and vegetable 
orders. 

_ Do not serve several foods of the same compo- 
sition at the same meal, such as potatoes, rice 
and macaroni. 

Do not serve bean or pea soup with roast 
meat, salmon salad and custard. 

_ Try to vary the regular diet. If a heavy meal 
is served use a light, easily digested dessert. 

_ Do not eat too much food out of season. It 
is expensive. If meat is left out of the dinner 
menu, plan to serve soup made of peas, nuts or 
beans and a dessert made of eggs. 

To avoid serving several foods of the same 
composition, have in mind small groups of foods 
alike in composition. The first and most im- 
portant group to consider is that of proteid 
food: 

Group one—Meats, cheese, eggs, nuts, dried 
peas, beans. 

Any of these foods can be used for meat, or if 
nuts, beans or peas are used for a puree, meat 
can safely be left out of the menu. 

For every meal select food from each of the 
gos mentioned—Proteid, carbohydrates, 
ats. r 
_ Add to this some fresh fruit or vegetable three 
times daily and a good beginning will be made 
towards producing a balanced menu. 
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Most Effective Spring Styles 


PEERLESS» PATTERNS 


Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress culty. The waist has a pretty yoke and collar of 
all-over, of which the cuffs: are also fashioned. 
The Empire skirt is a three-piece design. Cash- 
mere, silk or linen can be used. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will require four yards of 
44-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress 

No. 5446—Here is a chic Gibson model, the 
lines of which are becoming to all women. An in- 
expensive but handsome frock can be made of 
white linen or mohair, following the clever idea 
illustrated. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will require five and one- 
fourth yards of 36-inch material. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 


No. 4640—This beautiful model is character- 
ized by the princess panel which extends from the 
neck to the hem at the front. The waist is daint- 
ily tucked both front and back and the skirt is 
plaited all around. For soft silk or cashmere the 
design is excellently adaptable. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will require seven and 
three-fourths yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress 


_ No. 5503—A stylish dress and one easy to fash- 
on 1s presented in this number. The garment is 
made with body and upper part of sleeve section 
In one with a six-gored skirt. Pongee silk with 
blue-dotted satin collar and cuffs would develop a 


‘tie Ladies’ Empire Dress 
charming froc k that for general wear or for “‘dress- No.) 5114—-Diack (satin 1s “used, 10 Tactiongiie 
up” occasions is equally suitable. 


is : Se ate J ral beautiful costume presented in this number. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 4640 5503 369 wae mle The closing is at the side-front and the three- 
measure. Medium size will require five and five-eighths yards of 36-inch material. Price of piece skirt has a panel back. Here is a handsome frock that is extremely simple to make and is 
pattern, 15 cents. one of the newest styles of the spring season. If a satin dress is not desired, any soft material, 


a nes Ladies’ Empire Dress such as silk, cashmere or pongee can be used. 
, N 0. eu ~This charming model shows a simple, plain frock which is as attractive and stylish The pattern is cut in sizes 32.to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size will require five and 
as could be desired. It is a model that the most inexperienced sewer can handle without diff- one-fourth yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


aa Nadie to Order Patterns.- -Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern 
anc address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III, or if more convenient, Woman’s World, Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


SPECIAL OFFER—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page for ten cents, postage prepaid by us. CURRIER PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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Ladies’ Shirt Waist Suit 


No. 6599—5617—Black and white challis is 
used to develop this clever shirt-waist costume 
which is an effective combination of two splen- 
did patterns. The waist is the popular Gibson 
type, and the skirt is one of the newest spring 
models. The suit is a simple one to fashion and 
is stylish and serviceable. 

The waist pattern, No. 5599, is cut in sizes 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require two and one-fourth yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5617, is cut in sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size 
will require four and five-eighths yards of 36- 
inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress 


No. 6606—5621—In this attractive model is 
shown one of the prettiest dresses of the season 


and, while charming and _ up-to-the-minute 
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Be Sure 

to Give Correct Number 
and the Size You Want 


in style, is well within the limits of home con- 
struction. Here is a dainty design for a white 
mohair gown, with the trimming of black velvet 
buttons and the bottom of the foundation skirt 
of black-and-white striped satin. A pretty 
linen costume can also be made after this idea. 

The waist pattern, No. 5606, is cut in sizes 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size will 
require two and five eighths yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5621, is cut in sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size will 
require three and three-eighths yards of 36-inch 
material and two and one-fourth yards of 36- 
inch goods for flounce. Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 

Ladies’ Dress 


No. 45597— The unbroken front panel 
from neck to hem of this charming dress is 
a special feature. (Continued on page 33) 


How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, 
enclose the proper amount in stamps for each peaes and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, 


Woman’s World, Fifth Avenue Building, New 


! ork. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page for ten cents, postage prepaid by us. CURRIER PUB. CO. 
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What Some 
Clever Girls Did: 


—Saved enough last year to buy new 
furs this winter by using Diamond Dyes 


“Tt sounds funny, I know, but out of our dress allow- 
ances we each saved enough to buy new furs this win- 
ter, and.we were all better dressed than ever before. 
We dyed our last season’s clothes in all the latest fash- 
tonable colors, and made them over into new styles.” 


So writes Miss Dorothy Johnson, one of a number of 
New York girls who, by using Diamond Dyes, dress in 
the latest style, and yet spend very little money on new 
clothes. 


Diamond Dyes 


There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one for Wool 
or Silk, the other for Cotton, Linen; or Mixed Goods 
Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk now come in Blue 
envelopes. And, as heretofore, those for Cotton, Linen, 
or Mixed Goods are in White envelopes. 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


Our experience of over thirty years has proven that no 
one dye will successfully color every fabric. 

There are two classes of fabrics—animal fibre fab- 
rics and vegetable fibre fabrics: 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and 
Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. ‘‘Union’’ or 
‘“*Mixed”’ goods are 60% to 809% Cotton—so must be 
treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal 
fibres another and radically different class of dye. As 
proof—we call attention to the fact that manufacturers 
of woolen goods use one class of dye, while manufacturers 
of cotton goods use an entirely different class of dye. 


Do Not Be Deceived 

For these reasons we manufacture one class of Diamond Dyes 
for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, and another class 
of Diamond Dyes for coloring Wool or Silk, so that you may obtain 
the very best results on EVERY fabric. 

REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring 
Cotton, ILinen, or Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes manu- 
factured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 

AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results is 
coloring Wool or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes manufactured 
especially for Wool or Silk. 


Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price 
of 10c. per package. 


Valuable Books and Samples Free 
Send us your dealer's name and addre:s—tell us whether or not 
he'sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book 
of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, 
and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vermont. 


en 
Fea embroidery 
“ltrimmed 

\ waist, made of 
ine quality 
»§sheer white 
Hiawn: Neatly 

pin tucked yoke; 
attached collar 


of fine tucks. 
invisibly in the | 
wm. Sizes 32 to 44 inches 
4 bust measure. 
: If upon receipt of the 
waist you do not find it worth at least $1.25, send 
it right back and we will promptly refund your 


money, also postage. _ y : 

Our reason for advertising this beautiful waist at 
79c, postage paid, is to show every reader of this 
magazine, one of the wonderful bargains we offer 
and interest them in our 


FREE CATALOG 2 Nr Srne 
everything to wear for Men, Women and 


Children at a saving of 25% to 50%. 
Ref, Continental & Comm’l Nat'l Bank. Capital $20,000,000 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
COR. INDIANA AVE & 26%: ST. 
CHICAGO. TEL. 
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Modes for Women and Children 


Wear the Pretty 
Things You Want | 


Take Six Months to Pay 


Sendus $40 


with your §= ;{ 
order — 


Skirt—Waist— 
Petticoat 


5 for complete 
$495 outfit—only 
fs 


Thousands of 
women with little 
to spend, dress 
nicely and with- 
out pinching and 
scraping be- 
cause they 
have an 
open credit 
account with 


PEERLESS 
PATTERNS 


65c monthly / q 


T he prob- 
lem of dress- 
ing nicely be- 
comes easy 
when youface 
it squarely. 

The woman 
who lumps 
clothes _ bills 
never has 
quite enough 
to go ’round, 
nor wears 
quite as 
nice things 
as those 
who spread 
out the ex- 
pense over 
months. 


Send us 
$land get 
this complete outfit 
on approval. 


This All-Wool 
Panama skirt is cut 
with high girdle effect into a panel 
front and back. Deep tailored 
tucks down both sides and front. 


can wear 
3 quality gar- 
ments and not be 
burdened by the 
y expense. 


Trimmed with fine quality soutache. Our New 
Buttons covered with Skinner satin. . 

Closes to one side in back. Color, Spring 
black only s—Waist 22 inches 

to 30 inches. Lengths 37 inches to Style Book 


44 inches. 

The Petticoat is made of fine 
quality Bernadine silk. Has elastic 
waistband, patent snap, and fastens 
onareinforced placquet. Has dust 
ruffle of same material. Lengths 38 
inches to 44 inches. 

Pretty Lawn Waist. — Ex- 
tremely stylish. Will launder per- 
fectly. Cut in the Gibson effect; 
elbow sleeves, finished with tucks and 
insertion. Highly embroidered front, 
Buttons in back, invisibly. White 
only. Bust 34 inches to 44 inches. 


Is Full of Every- 
thing in Stylish 
Women’s Wear 

Write and get 
this book. It 
shows hundreds 
ofall new things 
to wear, honestly 
illustrated and 
described. The 
prettiest coats, 
man-tailored 
suits and skirts, 
hats, shoes, 
undergarments— 
everything. It explains just how you may take 
advantage of our Open Account plan without delay, It 
means nicer things to wear without large cash outlay. 


It’s No Trouble to Open a Credit 
Account With Us 


You will be surprised how simple a matter itis. We only 
ask a few questions that you answer in a letter—no legal 
blanks or neighbors’ signatures. We simply want your word 
that you will pay for what you order as you go along, 


Our Prices Are Lower, Too 
Credit with us costs you nothing. Nothing is added for the 
accommodation, The small per cent we lose in interest is made 
up ten times in our enormous sales. You can wear things 
that would be the greatest extravagance bought through 
local retail stores. 
Everything Goes to You on Approval 
No order you send us is a sale until you say ‘‘satisfied."’ 
You. cannot make any mistake, because if anything fails to 
please you, just return it and get youzsmall payment back, 
ind even the express charges refunded. Write for the Style 
Book. Make up your mind to find out about our plan. 
SPRING & |i | 
UM MERAN jj!) e@ 
This Large Style ‘ 
Book, Showing— 5697 
Man-Tailored Suits— ge" ~ S710 
Dresses—Coats—Skirts if = Ne 
—Petticoats— Waists— ‘ <at> fe) 
Sweaters — Corsets— be In Ordering Be Sure to Give Correct 57 6 
Millinery—Hair Goods Sel Number and the Size You Want 
—Underwear—Hosiery 
—Shoes—Gloves < ° ‘ 
—will be sent for the ask- i—\ 
ing. Write a postal or 2 
letter today. (82) 
BERNARD MAYER CO. 
3815 Mosprat Street Chicago, Ill. 
GENUINE 
BU ¢ KL EY zo 4582 
SEWING MACHINE °} 56 
Latest model, with, perfect silver fine Vy Ladies’ Empire Dress requiries no skill to fashion and even the inexperienced 
Se hon land satiate ae El No. 5699—This beautiful Empire gown is fash- needleworker can handle it . 
eet ORY PRICE. Seven aE ee a2 ioned of navy blue serge, with blue satin revers and The pattern, No. 5706, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. 
Easiest possible payments, to suit_ your striped silk trimming. For afternoon calling, matinee | Medium size will require three and one-eighth yards 
convenience. The } uckley is GUARAN- pi eee 4 : 7 ry x q FA 8: ¥ 
FREE TRIAL prepaid, for thisty-day trial, or church wear it = - phing. This dress is of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
Get this famous old reliable Buck- F > t ; t of the co? he 
ley Sewing Machine, in golden oak simple to make, as the bo y and upper par Girls’ Double Breasted Coat 
er ee ish. eT oO DA REE 1N é 5 7 H bf Ss = 8 ‘ 
YOUR OWN HOME. Pat it) to every conceivanle ‘fests ‘Tho 38 Z as are cut in one and the closing is at the left No. 5692—This ae is anede = box style and —5G99 
: 9 one perfect machine. 1 q : its construction is simplicity itself. Serge, chevioct or 
LOWEST MONTHLY PAYMENTS. Let a adie ee © ‘ ee : Be, 
genuine Buckley. Prove to your own satisfaction that you cau’t wet The pattern, No. 5699, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches silk can be used, the collar and cuffs being of velvet 
year a4 Fes pte Rae ae Zheng Ro er ered bust measure. To make the dress in the medium size will require five oy satin. 
gerd ts ONE DOLLAR AMO TH, Ho interest on payments. and one-half yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. The pattern is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Medium size will require 
“end a postal today. wi orwal ™ . : . . 
Gating SiS GGOciat free proposition witientexcenssior obligation. Girls’ Dress three and one-half yards of 27-inch material Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
M.W.Buckley, Mgr.,Dept. 3373 59 Van Buren St. Chicago No. 6706—White linen is used to develop this dainty little frock, which os Girls’ Dress 
while plain and simple, yet is attractive and extremely good-looking. It No. 5696—This is a modified sailor model (Continued on page 33) 
DIRECT TO YOU How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, 
“i Pri h ity” F ; is Pe you W 
Hi cate pric tl ale vi a5 enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, IIL, or if more convenient, 
AA MC enveaadis s obsthisene riage Woman’s World, Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. ’ 
variety of fabrics. Also fine Wash Goods SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page for ten cents, postage prepaid by us. CURRIER 
and Dress Linens. Samples Free. State garment PUBLISHING COMPANY. ' 


planned, color preferred. Estab. 1862. Always reliable. 
RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 636 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Newest Blouses and 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Le 
Neeteye7 SY 
a 


5416 


S663 


In Ordering Be Sure to Give Correct Number and the Size You Want 


Ladies’ Waist 

No. 5663—This waist has the body and upper part of the sleeves cut in 
one and is an excellent design for a silk or satin costume waist. The 
single revers is a stylish feature and is fashioned of contrasting goods. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require two and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material, one and seven- 
eighths yards of braid to trim as illustrated and one-half yard of con- 
trasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Waist 

No. 5449—White marquisette is used for developing this clever waist 
which is simple to make and very stylish. The trimming is of coronation 
satin. A feature of this garment is the center front and yoke section 
which is cut in one. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 
size will require two and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material and four 
yards of satin ribbon. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Waist 

No. 5258—Here is a pretty waist with a seamless yoke which extends 
to the lower part of the sleeves. The waist is made of pale green satin 
and the yoke is of heavy all-over lace. This is a handsome garment for 
dressy occasions. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require one and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material and seven- 
eighths of a yard of 18-inch all-over. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Shirt Waist 

No. 5599—This clever waist is a good design for linen, mohair or taffeta 
silk. It is a tailored model with shoulder plaits and a square yoke at the 
back which may be omitted if desired, as it is merely a facing. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require two and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Shirt Waist : 

No. 6189—For wear with the new tailored suit the waist here pictured 

is just the thing required. It is made without shoulder seams and is a 


good model for the amateur needleworker, as its construction is quite 
simple. Satin, silk or any of the appropriate wash materials can be used. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require two and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 
Ladies’ Shirt Wais- 


No. 5689—Blue and white striped satin is the material utilized for the 
fashioning of this beautiful waist, which is one of the latest spring models. 
The garment is made with shoulder plaits at the front and can be worn 
with or without the side frill. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require two and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 

> Ladies’ Shirt Waist 


No. 5645—This novelly-cut waist has the side of body and sleeves in 
one. It is an excellent design for white madras, linen or taffeta silk. 
It isa very attractive and chic model. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require three and three-eighths yards of 27-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ One-Piece Waist 

No. 5505—Here is a pretty waist which has the sleeves in one with the 
body and is a simple garment to fashion. Brown mohair is the material 
used to carry out this design, the yoke and cuffs being of white lace. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 46 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require two and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Waist 

No. 5418—Here is a simple waist which has a charm and attraction 
not found in more elaborate models, It is made with body and upper 
part of sleeves in one with under-arm gores. Linen, cashmere, silk or 
satin can be used. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require one and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, 
enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, 
Woman’s World, Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page for ten cents, postage prepaid by us. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CURRIER 


means 
Better Teeth 


To give your teeth the 
best care you should 
select the best denti- 
frice. Dentists recom- 


Here is a dentifrice that 
differs from ordinary 
ones. 


Cleanses safely because it 
is free fromharmful grit— 


—antiseptically, checking 
decay-germs and leaving 
the mouth wholesome 
and non-acid— 


and pleasantly, with a de- 
licious flavor that makes 
both grown folks and 
children use it eagerly 


and faithfully. 


Purchase a tube at your 
dealer’s or send us 4 cents in 
postage for generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. O 

199 Fulton Street 
New York 


Makers of the 
famous Cash- 
mere Bouquet 
oap. 
= 


et 


fi COMA EN EEE eeY 
It SUUGUADTUREDAOO CUTOUT! 


A Beautiful Complexion 


May Be Yours 
In Ten Days 


Nadinola 
CREAM 


The Complexion 
Beautifier 


Used and Endorsed 
By Thousands 


TIE 
NADINOLA 
GURL 


NADINOLA banishes_ tan, sallowness, 
freckles, pimples, liver-spots, etc. Extreme 
cases twenty days. Rids pores and tissues 
of impurities, leaves the skin clear, soft, 


healthy. Directions and guarantee in pack-,, 
age. By toilet counters or mail. Two sizes, 


50 cents and $1.00. Address Dept. W. 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


i E Your name and address 
» oo \X will bring you our beau- 


—_ tifully illustrated Fashion 
J Magazine of Hairdressing, show- 
ing the approved 
7 London and Paris- 

ian Hairdressing 
styles; the greatest variety 


of hair goods; instructive 
ilustrated articles on how < 
artistic hair goods aid nature 


in bringing outevery woman's 

natural beauty and other in- Gerbat inns 
formation of value to women 

absolutely FREE. . 
THE WIGGERY | 


1667 Girard Street 5 
Chicago, Hl. 


= 


We Save Yo 
$128 to $222 


Take Your Own a 
Tine Tekanas Pr this artis 
No Collect- tie piano to 


you at our ex- 
pense. We pay 
thefreight. You pay 
p nothing down. Try it 
ps for 30 days. If we cannot 
aS satisfy you with the piano, we 
ig will pay the freight for its return. 

Take 3 years time to pay if satisfied, 


eed &Sons 
PIANOS 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition they won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, § 
giving you the highest artistic quality at a y 


ors 


price much lower than your 
dealer would charge you for 
a cheap, inferior instrument. 
Big Book Free . 
Clip coupon below. It willse- ‘ 
curefor youourSpecial __ Apri ettt rte Ay 
Proposition and Prices ln a] 
handsomest colored illus- REED & SONS : 
trated catalog sent free, PIANO MFG. CO. §& 
A 2c stamp will save Dept. F-46 Cor. Jackson Blvd. 
you dealer’s profit. and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. & 
Fill In Send me your Big Free Book : 
and Piano Offers. ys 
Coupon 


Capital and Resources $1,750,000 


SAVE $25 TO $35 


Factory ¢@s~ 3O days FREE 
DIRECT ( 2~%e: Don’t Pay a Cent 
FAMILY “@* ay Unless Satisfied. 


f 20YEAR 
“GUARANTEE 


a The jury of Nan ; 
Vy awards at the last National “~ eon t 
‘ff Exposition officially declared the Ys 


7 King *2,"° World's - 


r Best sock, Sewing Machine 


Stitch 


In the competition which was open to the Singer, White, 
New Home, Free, Davis, Standard, and other makes some 
of which cost as high as $75 the jury awarded the King 


The Gold Medal 


_ Formerly sold through dealers, stores and agents for as 
high as $65.00. We now sell the King direct from factory- 
to-family at one-third usual prices. If, after a thorough 
trial in your own home, you are not convinced that every- 
thing we claim as to price and quality is more than satis- 
factory, return the machine to.us and we will pay freight 
both ways. If you wish to keep it, you can make your own terms 


Cash or Credit brags 


Years 
Remember, too, that as a further guarantee of good faith, 
we pledge our half-million-dollar-factory that if the machine 
proves defective in material or workmanship during 20 years’ 
service we will replace it or refund your money. 


de Sewing Machines 
fo user, 


Write to-day for our 56-page illustrated catalog and full par- 
ticulars of the most liberal sawing machine offer ever made. 


NG ieernone seesurctacny. 


AND 


CLASS PING: 


For College, School, Society or Lodge. 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
5 mailed freeupon request. Either style of 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 No 19 
each; $2.50 doz, ; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00 doz, 


BASTIAN BROS, CO. Dept. 684 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Stylish Lines in the New Skirt 


5579 


4871 SSA 


PEERLESS 
PATTERNS 


5654- 


5559 


5128 


5579 5128 5351 


In Ordering Be Sure to Give Correct Number and the Size You Want 


| 
4575 
Seven-Gored Skirt 


No. 5329—Here is shown one of the newest style skirts cut in seven 
perfectly proportioned gores. It is a graceful and well-appearing gar- 
ment, the lines of which are in accord with the latest dictates of fashion. 
Mohair, serge or broadcloth can be used. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Medium 
size will require four and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 

Three-Piece Skirt 

No. 5351—Either the high or the regulation waistline can be used in 
fashioning this excellent design. An inverted plait can be made at the 
back, or the habit back can be employed to equal advantage. This is a 
good suggestion for a striped worsted or serge skirt or invisible hairline 
suiting can be utilized. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Medium size 
will require three and three-fourths yards of 44-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Three-Piece Skirt 

No. 5559—The popular panel front ‘and back is featured in this model, 
but the panels are detachable and can be omitted if a plain skirt is de- 
sired. Serge, cashmere or pongee is available. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size 
will require three and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Six-Gored Trotter Skirt 

No. 6128—¥or the woman who likes her skirt a little fuller than the 
ordinary models this splendid design is offered. There is a box plait 
front and back, but the plaits are straight and the slender lines in good 
form are not lost. For serge, tweed, mohair, broadcloth or any of the 
available wash materials this number is quite appropriate. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Medium 
size will require four and three-eighths yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 

Three-Piece Skirt 

No. 5654—No prettier design for a dressy skirt could be selected than 
this number, which is cut snug fitting over the hips, yet has sufficient 
fullness to insure grace. The flounce, which is of contrasting goods, 


gives a clever finish. This model can be fashioned with the high or regu 
lation waistline and inverted plait or habit back. Serge and silk is a 
nice combination. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium 
size will require four and five-eighths yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Eleven-Gored Skirt 

No. 4871—This is a very stylish model and is one the construction cf 
which is simplicity itself. The garment is made with an under box-plait 
at the center back. Mohair is a good suggestion, as this material lends 
itself very readily to this design. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 22 to 34 inches waist measure. Medium 
size will require four and one-half yards of 44-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

: Four-Gored Empire Skirt 

No. 5579—One of the latest style skirts is here presented, the model 
being in the popular Empire effect, made with panel at front and back 
and with side band facings. The closing is at the left side of the back. 
Broadcloth, satin, serge or English worsted can be used. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium 
size will require four yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
Six-Gored Skirt 

No. 5682—This model presents a clever new spring idea, with panel 
front and back and side flounce sections. The plaits insure a graceful 
swing at the bottom and the general lines of the garment are chic and 
attractive. Either the high or regulation waistline can be used. This is 
a splendid model for development in French serge or mohair. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium 
size will require four and seven-eighths yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. : 
Nine-Gored Skirt 

No. 4575—This graceful nine-gored model is stylish in the extreme and 
is excellent as part of a complete costume or coat-suit. The good appear~ 
ance of the garment depends upon its elegant cut and fashionable lines. 
For pongee, silk, serge or broadcloth the design is equally adaptable. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Medium | 
size will require five and three-eighths yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 


How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, 
enclose the Mos amount in stamps for each pattern and address reas order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, 


Woman’s World, Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders 


led promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page for ten cents, postage prepaid by us. CURRIER PUB. CO. 
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To Wear in the Home 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


S@i7 4830 


Ladies’ Long Kimono 
No. 4715—This charming negligee is one that any woman can fashion 
without difficulty. Can be made with flowing or bishop sleeves. Challis, 
crepe, kimono cloth or lawn can be used. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measuré. Medium 
size will require seven and three-eighths yards of 36-inch material, with 
one yard of contrasting goods to trim as illustrated. Price of pattern, 15 


cents. 
Ladies’ Corset Cover 


No. 4142—Here is a design excellent for flouncing. 
at neck and the armholes are frilled with Val. lace. 
made with a center back-seam. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require two yards of 16-inch flouncing, one and one-half yards of 
edging, one and one-eighth yards of beading, two and three-fourths 
yards of ribbon. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Shirt Waist Dressing Sack 
No. 4361—This sack is made with tucked front and plain sleeves. 


It is ribbon-run 
The corset cover is 


4715 


It is nicer than an ordinary dressing sack, as it is more dressy and can be 
worn more generally. 

The materials to use are gingham, challis or lawn. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
size will require two and one-half yards of 36-inch material. 
pattern, 15 cents. 


Medium 
Price of 


One-Piece Kitchen Apron 

4830—The apron is made fitted at the front and fastens with a single 
button at the back. Gingham, cross-bar lawn or striped seersucker can 
be used. Cotton braid is used for trimming. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires three yards of 86-inch material. Price of pattern, 
10 cents. 

Ladies’ House Dress 

No. 6217—Blue-and-white dotted percale, lawn, gingham or flannelette 
is used for the fashioning of this neat house garment which is easily 
made with a plain waist and a seven-gored skirt. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
will require six yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you 
want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, IIl., or if more con- 
venient, Woman’s World, Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page for ten cents, postage prepaid by us. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY. ; 
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[OR BABYS 
TENDER SKN 
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Cuticura 
7? SOAP » 


7 \ 


“Use Onis 


CUIICUKA 
SOAP 


It has been the favourite 
for more than a generation. 
Assisted when necessary by 
Cuticura Ointment, its use 
means skin health in in- 
fancy and childhood, and 
freedom, in the majority of 
cases, from skin and scalp 
affections in after life. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
free, address *‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 183, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
of atorture. At stores or by mail, 25c, 


Best | 
of all A 
Cotton 
Threads 


A. 


Non-Trust made thread that saved the 5c. price to American Women 
Ask your dealer for Charter Oak Thread. 


If he cannot supply you, send us his name and a 2c. stamp 
to cover postage, and we will send free a spool of Charter 
Oak, any number required,that you may prove our claims. 


_THE BULLARD THREAD CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Too Strong 
To Break 


30 
LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this 
switch or any article you 
may select from our large 
new catalog without a cent 
in advance. Our immense 
business, the larg- 4 
est of its kind in the 


\a 
Nek 


world, enables us to 


The“Double S quote surprisingly 


+4 low prices Goods 
Coiffure listed below are ex- J 


This very popular tra short stem, 
new piece is made ane ot ee 
14 did quality se- 
Soma ates of 2620. ected human 
Double Strand Select- } Jj and to 
ed Wavy Hair. match any ordi 4 


Price $5.95 nary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES | WAVY SWITCHES 

1% 0z,18in.$ .95 20in. . . $1.95 
2o0z,20in,. 1.35 2Z2in. . . 3.00 
2oz, 22in..1.75 24 in. 4.00 & 
2% oz. 24in. 2.76 26 in. 5.95 & 
3 oz. 24in, . 3.46 30 in. 8.00 3 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22 in,, Natural Wavy - 4.95 
Psyche Biscuit Coils, for low head 
dress, Wavy Hair a's 
Coronet Braid, 3/4 0z,, Wavy 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches 50c. to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, $5 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid On Approval. If you find it 
perjectly satisfactory and a bargain, remit 
the price. Ifnot, return tous. Rare, pecul- 
iar and gray shades area little more ex- 
pensive; ask for estimate. 


Write for our HAIR BOOK, 


just off the press—illustrates all the latest 


PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIR 
and quotes lowest prices. This book also contains valuable in- 
structions on “‘Beauty Culture by Seli-Treatment,*’ profusely 
ilustrated, which every woman wants.. Write to-day. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 833, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mait Order Hatr Merchants in the World. 


4.95 | 
4.95 


are the only stock- 
ings on the market 
that are shaped in 
the knitting, so that 
they fit close and 
snug —just right — 
without a seam. 


The Burson shape 
is not sewed in, 
nor pressed in, but 
knit in. It is wear- 
proof and tub- 


Knit to Fit 


and will correctly set to the figure until the 
stockings wear out. This is because Burson 
Machines fit as they knit the stocking — and 
without the uncomfortable, unbecoming 
seam. 

Try BURSON 
them for yourself. 
Lisle at 35c—Cotton at 25c and 19c. 
dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois 


STOCKINGS and prove 
Mercerized 75c ana 50c— 
Tf your 


Mary T. Goldman’s 
Gray Hair Restorer 


restores Original color in mild, 
® Healthful manner in from 7 to 
14 days. Entirely different from 
anything else. Its effect is per- 
manent, Does not wash off nor 
look unnatural. Has no sedinient, so it’s neither sticky nor 
greasy—it's as pure and clear as water. 

Don’t experiment—use what thousands of others have 
found safe and satisfactory. Generous free sample and comb 
sent tor five 2c stamps to cover po: e and packing. 
Mention original color of hair. Mary T. Goldman, 
Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. The large-size 
$1.00 bottle sold by all dealers. 


Write today for this hand- 
some 16-inch beautifully curied 
French Ostrich Feather, black or 
white only. If you find ita big 
bargain remit $1.95, or sell 6 
feathers and get your own Free. 
Enciose 6c postage, 

ALSO BIG BARGAINS 
IN WILLOW PLUMES 
made of carefully selected stock, 
and at one-third the regular price. 
18-inch, $5.00. 20-inch, 
No Money $7.50. 22-inch, $10. Because 

° is low price, cas - 
pany each order for Willow Plumes. but money refunded prompily 
if not as represented. I will make your old Ostrich feathers no 
matter how worn. into a beautiful Willow Plume. Write for partic- 
ilars and catalogue of high grade feathers and hair goods, 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 412, 21 Quincy Street, Chicago 


i White Valley Gem Book 


Send for it. See gems before paying a F 
cent. So like the real diamond that experts ree 
can scarcely tell difference. Stands diamond tests. 


White Valley Gem Co., Dept. C, 707 Saks Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


s 
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Loveliest Things for Children 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


In Ordering Be Sure to Give Correct Number and the Size You Want 


Girls’ Dress 

No. 4784—This is a modified Gibson model and 
has the closing at the front. It isa simple dress 
to fashion and can be made of galatea, madras, 
linen or chambray. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medi- 
um size will require three and one-fourth yards of 
36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Girls’ Two-Piece Suit 
No. 4716—The dress of this two-piece suit is 
made with a panel front, shoulder plaits front 
and back and a kilted skirt. The coat is box 
style at the front and semi-fitted at back. The He! 
trimming is of black satin. 4716 
The pattern is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size will require 
four and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material; serge, cashmere or cheviot 
being appropriate. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


One-Piece Apron 
No. 4615—The dainty little apron illustrated is made of cross-bar 
dimity and is trimmed with blue-and-white bands. It is simply con- 
structed and besides being practical is attractive-looking. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Medium size will require 
one and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material and one-half yard 27-inch 
for trimming. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Girls’ Dress 

No. 4808—This chic little frock has the closing at the back and, while 
the design is simple in its construction, is stylish and dainty. Linen, 
madras, chambray or any suitable wash material is appropriate. Cash- 
mere or mohair can also be used to good advantage. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size will require 
two and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 


One-Piece Apron 
No. 4681—Striped lawn’or swiss can be used for this one-piece apron 
here shown. It is very easy to makes The yoke outline and armhole 
trim is of insertion. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 2 to 12 years. Medium size will require 
one and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material and two and one-eighth 
yards of insertion. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Girls’ Dress 

No. 5379—This dainty little frock shows a Gibson waist and a gath- 
ered skirt attached by a belt. It is a good design for linen, madras, 
cashmere or mohair. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. .Medium size will require 
two and seven-eighths yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 

Girls’ Semi-Princess Dress 

No. 4655—Plaid gingham is the material used for the construction of 
this pretty frock which is made in semi-princess style without under-arm 
seams. Plaid woolen can also be employed and braid used for trimming. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size will require 
two and seven-eighths yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15c. 


How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each peien you want, 


enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, IIl., or i 


more convenient, 


Woman’s World, Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page for ten cents, postage prepaid by us. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CURRIER. 
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Easy to Make for the 
Little Ones 


PEERLESS 


$547 4817 


PATTERNS 


3410 


5390 


In Ordering Be Sure to Give Correct Number and the Size You Want 


Children’s Dress 


No. 6410—This little garment closes at the 
left side of the front and is made with center 
box-plait both front and back. Linen or madras 
can be used, the trimming around collar and 
cuffs and belt being of insertion. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. Medi- 
um size will require one and three-fourths yards 
of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Boys’ Shirt-Blouse Suit 


No. 3117—1230—The blouse has back yoke 
and removable turn-down collar. Dotted 
percale, flannelette or madras can be used for 
the blouse, while any woolen material would be 
appropriate for the trousers, or both can be 
made of one material if preferred. 

The blouse pattern, 3117, is cut in sizes 4 to 
16 years. Medium size will require one and one- 
half yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
10 cents. 

The trousers’ pattern, 1230, is cut in sizes 
3 to 14 years (sizes 3 to 7 years without a fly, 
8 to 14 with a fly). Medium size requires five- 
eighth yards of material 54 inches wide. Price 
10 cents. 

Children’s Dress 


No. 6547—The simplicity of this little frock 


is its appealing feature. The pattern provides 
for round, square or pointed yoke and long or 
ee sleeves. Any of the wash fabrics is avail- 
able. 

The pattern is cut in sizes one-half to three 
years. Medium size will require one and three- 
fourths yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


Children’s Yoke Dress 


No. 5390—Here is an attractive frock with 
the body of the garment gathered onto a yoke 
front and back. The short bishop sleeves are 
finished with a tiny ruffle or edging. Insertion 
is used to trim. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 1, 3 and 5 years. 
Medium size will require two yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Boys’ Suit 


No. 4817—Linen, percale, macras or galatea 
can be employed in developing this suit, which 
has long coat-blouse and trousers made without 
a fly. Its fashioning is quite easy and the gar- 
ment is an attractive one. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 2 to 6 years. 
Medium size will require three yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern 
and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, 


Woman’s World, Fifth Avenue Building, 


ew York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page for ten 


cents, postage prepaid by us. 


CURRIER PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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Save More Than 
Half onY our 


Dressmaking 


And Still Wear Tailor-Made Clothes. 
The American System enables over 
32,000 women to wear better clothes— 
clothes finished like tailor-made, that fit 
like tailor-made—that set like tailor- 
made—that feel like tailor-made—that 
wear and satisfy like tailor-made at less 
than half the cost of tailor-made. The 
“sy American System will enable you 
to use better materials in your 
clothes and still save money, be- 
cause the saving all comes in the 
making of the garments. You sacri- 
fice nothing of style, fit or comfort; 
in fact American System clothes, made 
at home by the woman herself, are equal 
in every respect to clothes made by the 
most expert professional ladies’ tailor. 
They have none of the ear-marks of 
“hand-me-downs”’ or ‘“‘ready-to-wear” store 
clothes that require alteration after alteration 
until you lose all patience and the clothes 
lose all their original style and fit and can 


never be made to satisfy or please. 

The American System is-most thorough and com- 
plete. It teaches you how to Design, Draft. Cut, 
Fit, Make, Drape and Trim any garment, including 
children’s clothing. It will enable you to duplicate any 
garment you see illustrated in fashion magazines with the 
certainty of perfect set, fit and style, insuring that indi- 
vidual, modish tailor-made effect so much desired and 
Sadmired byall discriminating women. No matter wheth- 

er or not it is necessary for you to economize, it is a 

source of great satisfaction to be able to save money 


MRS. F. G. SPURLOCK, of 
Muskogee, Okla., under ¥ 
date of July 2, 1911, says: 

“T have just figured up 
what one fancy 
me and it amounts to $21.80. 


dress cost 


I have been told by several 
that I could not duplicate it 
ata dressmakers for less than 


$75.00 to SSU.00. 


I shall never get through 


praising your school for the 
help it has been to me and 
1 willalways recommend 
it to any one interested in 
this work.” 


“s, 
D R E S S and at the same time get more than twice the value— | Book 
that’s the secret of the success of the American Sys- Eve 
tem. That’s why you should learn it. | ry is 
BETTER Many graduate dressmakers are earning $15 to $25 Woman 


a week, some much more, operating dressmaking par- 
lors of theirown. Every graduate is competent to doas 
well or better, should circumstances make it necessary. 
The greatest good the School has accomplished, however, 
is in the thous «nds of homes where the ee 

practice of economy is necessary to 
make the family funds meet the grow- 
ing demands. It would do your heart 
good to read testimonials we receive 
daily from these homes. Read what 
Mrs. Spurlock has to say. Her experi- 
ence is but typical of that of thousands 
of others. What they have done you, too, can do. 


We want to help 50,000 families this year. Moth- 
ers, We want to show you how you can dress your- 
self and your girls better on half the money; we 
want to help you to economize in a practical way. 
Our FREE book tells how we help you—write for 
it today. Sending in the coupon entitles you to the 
book free, but does not obligate you in any way. 


Should 
Read 


This Coupon ora Postal will bring your Book Free 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING 
1590 Commerce Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me your Free Book “Lessons by 
Mail,”’ explaining how I can save half on my home 
sewing. 


~ DeELona 
Hook 


and 
Fye 
SILK 


CSUR 


New 


Features 


AT I i RN NAIR 


‘|, First—The tape isa silken web—wonderfully fine, 
| 1 thin, soft, and STRONG. The hooks and eyes are the 
famous ‘See That Hump?” De Long Hooks and Eyes. 
: Second—The hook tape and the eye tape are 
-| | sold separately; you can get just what you want of 
‘| | either, or both. a e 
H : , Send 10c f le of both, 
i Silk Hook Tape, 15¢ yard. Silk Eye Tape, 10¢ yard ee tox se waist. White or 
THE TAGS MARK THE GENUINE black, sizes, 1, 2, 3. 
\ The DeLong Hook and Eye Co., 650-658 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 


a 


IL a ee 


Phelps 


—Shows You the 
Biggest Selection 


of Buggies in America 
—Saves You Big Money ' 


HELPS’ shows you more styles this year 
in his big book than ever before. And 


every buggy price saves you big money— 
$25 and up. Send a postal—get the Book—iet Phe:ps talk through it to you direct—the way he 
has sold 160,000 farmers. Let him show you in photographs how a good buggy should be made— 


Vehicle 
1912 
Big 
FREE 


BOOK 
is Ready 


& \V rite a postal 

~Phelps pays 

H,C.Phelps the postage 
Pres. to you. 


Split Hickor 


and what made of. Pholps knows. They’reall highest grade—over 125 styles—every kind— - 
auto seat Buggies, Surreys, Runabouts, etc.,—all sold direct to user on 30 Days’ Free Road Vehicies 
Tost—2 Years Guarantee. Don’t you want the book? A Postal gets it. H. C. Phelps, Prest. On 30 Days FREE 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. COMPANY Station 128, Columbus, 0. ay 
Largest Factory in the World Selling Vehicles Direct. Road Test 


vg 
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COMPLEXION 
By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


TOLD you last month that absolute cleanli- 

ness is the prime requisite of a good com- 
plexion. I want to impress it upon you 
this month that not only cleanliness of the 
face is necessary, but cleanliness of the entire 
body. 

Many people who consider themselves careful 
of their appearance, and who would hotly resent 
the charge of lack of cleanliness, are neverthe- 
less careless about bathing. They consider the 
Saturday night “weekly”? quite sufficient for 
their needs. Here they make a mistake. 

The daily bath is not a fad of idle and over- 
fastidious people—it is practically necessary if . 
one wishes to have a really good, clear com- 
plexion. 

The pores of the skin are constantly doing 
their share toward throwing off the impurities 
of the body and unless these impurities are 
removed by bathing after they have been 
eliminated they will work their way back into 
the system. 

The skin is an organism like the stomach or 
heart, or any other organ of the body. The skin 
of the face can no more be healthy when the 
skin of the body is clogged by impurities than 
the top of the lungs can be in good condition if 
the lower -part is diseased. 

If you will try the practice of daily bathing * 
for a month I am sure you will see such an im- 
provement in your complexion and will experi- 
ence such a pleasing consciousness of being 
thoroughly clean and well-groomed that you 
will never relapse into the “Saturday night” 
habit. 

It is not necessary that the daily bath should 
bea tub bath. In many homes this would be an 
absolute impossibility. A person can get along 
very comfortably with two or even one tub bath 
a week by taking “sponge”? baths the other 
days. These can be easily and quickly taken 
in the wash basin in one’s own room, without 
interfering with the comfort or convenience of 
other members of the household. 

People sometimes write to ask if they should 
take hot or cold baths. No one can decide this 
but yourself. Warm, full-blooded people can 


_ Ask for Sani- 
tissue, the one 
Toilet paper that 
is unlike all other 
papers, because 

it is soft and clothlike—not rough 

and splintery like most of the papers you . 

could buy. 


Bal. 75c a Month for 
Set of 


Sani-tissue is made of a clean long 
vegetable fibre, treated with Canada 
Balsam, and other emollients, making it 
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We are giving out $150 Credit ata ‘ LE : 
Purchase Certificates to readers of Ye 

this paper. With these certificates 
you can buy Furniture, Rugs and all kinds of 
Homefturnishings from us on credit, without 
notes or security. These certificates do the 
work of dollars. Only one certificate will be 
given to each family. Send your name and 
address and a $150 certificate will be issued in 
your name at once, 


Great Credit Sale of Surplus : Biggest Bargain in 
Stocks From 180 Factories ® Dining Chairs Ever Offered & ; 
We are distributors for 180 big factories and Gold Medal Brand Furniture 


are selling their surplus stocks at 50 cents on 7 oo 2 
the dollar. Michigan is the world’s greatest The State of Michigan awarded jOUr fur 
furniture producing state. niture the Gold Medal because of its supe- 


We sell to you as low as we selltoa dealer. riority in quality, style and durability. We 
The retail dealer buys on credit—why not you? guarantee every piece of furniture we sell. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


You can get goods from us with your Credit 
Certificate on the famous “Easy-Way-to-Pay” 
Plan, on 30 days’ free trial. We let the goods 
prove their quality in your own home. If not 
the biggest bargains you ever saw, we take 
them back and refund your small cash deposit. 


$150 Credit Purchase Certificate 
and Great “Easy-Way-to- 
Pay” Book FREE 


This 272-page book describes and illus- 
trates Furniture, Rugs and Carpets; 


the ideal paper fer use in the home. 


So rissue 


is packed in cartons containing three rolls. 


Each roll is wrapped in parchment, keep- 
ing it free froni dust and germs until it 


reaches your home. 


You can get “Sani-tissue” 


from your Dealer 


600 Glenwood Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of ‘‘Scot-tissue”’ 

Towels and other 

Hygienic paper spe- 


Pianos, Organs, Watches and Jewelry: undoubtedly take cold showers and plunges and Eas, 
Phonographs; Stoves and Ranges; Cur- feel nothing but pleasant exhilaration after- 
tains—from 180 factories, wards. Thin, anaemic people would shiver Eas 


themselves to death at the very notion. 
I should advise anybody to experiment very 
cautiously with the cold bath, gradually accus- 


Everything at Special Sale Prices, on 
credit and 30 days’ free trial. Ask for Free 
Book and $150 Certificate today. Address 
at once. (51 


Send Us Your 


Gold Medal Brussels Rug, 9xi2 


Kitchen Cabinet toming one’s self to a lower temperature, and . 
$2 Cash, Balance $1 a Mo. People’s Outfitting Co. $1.50 Cash stopping the practice at once if she feels de- Piel Gar et 
Total Price, $12.95 3699 ES i 76e a Month pressed or chilled. 
ee is adhe asain Nearly everybody, however, will find it bene- > We Will Make 


ficial to rinse the body with cold water after the 
warm bath.. This exhilarates without the shock 
of the cold plunge, and will render anyone im- | 
mune from taking cold by going outdoors after 
bathing. Ifthe bath is taken at night, however, 

I should recommend that the rinsing be post- 
poned till the next morning, as an application of 
cold water just before retiring is likely to pro- 
duce wakefulness. 

On the other hand, very hot baths have a 
tendency to weaken and enervate. The warm 
bath—one that will feel comfortable and dis- 
solve grime, but one not hot enough to redden 
the skin—is a good safe rule for the majority of 
people. 


BEAUTY BATHS FOR THE 


Solid Yukon Silver 


New Rugs 


By our improved method of weaving, we 

make beautiful rugs totally different from 

any other rugs woven from old carpets. 

i Read our guarantee. Ours is the oldest 

=2\ and largest factory of its kind in Amer- 

=@\ ica. Established 38 years. 

eS Rugs, 75c and Up 

cS) ¥ Beautifui designs to your taste—Plain, 
s\ Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
s\ Every rug guaranteed to wear ten 

M years. Grand Prizes at three World’s 


Fairs. We Pay Freight 


4° Your old carpets are worth 
4“5* money no matter how badly 
<7- worn; don’t throw them away. 
Write today for book of 

Je FREE designs —in colors, prices 
“= and full information, 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept.80, 40 LaflinSt., Chicago 


Sugar Shell 


SELL OUR Guaranteed Hosiery for men, women 
and children, All grades and weights. No 
ergument, for every pair is guaranteed to last 
four months without holes. Worn goods re- 
placed free, You can eel] hose 52 weeks in 
the year. Everybody must havethem. We 
have hundreds of men and women agente 
making big money. Fast seller. Good re- 
peater. Big profits. A High School boy fe 
60ld 36 boxes in two days. No experience By 
necessary. Write quick for terms and £ 
free sample to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. COMPANY 
9091 Wayne Street, Rayton, Ohio 


# whoare willing to ac- 
cept 8200 a month show- 
S ing our big samples and taking 
. measurements for the finest made-to- 
order suits and overcoats at the lowest prices, 
No experience needed. Our new plan gets the money. 
Big clear profit on every sale. Send today for 
big outtit and new money getting plan. 


For the 
purpose of 
= introducing our a 
_ SOLID YUKON SILVERWARE 
Which is as bright and more durable than 
Sterling Silver, we will mail ABSOLUTELY FREE 
postpaid to every lady sending us her name 
ond address, @ full size Solid Yukon Silyer Sugar 
Shel} that sells regularly for 50 cents. a 
LADY ACENTS WANTED. 
No capital or experience required. We furnish 
a handsome’case ofsamples. Write today. 
RAYMOND MFG. CO., Dept. 25 Muncie, Ind. 


> 


Questions and Answers 


[Questions of general interest in regard to health and 
beauty will be answered in thiscolumn. Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. No attention will be paid 
to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed. | 


Green Soap and Pimples 


E. W.—You did not enclose postage, so I 
could not answer your inquiry by mail. The 


H best ever invented. “ Raat erm WARRINGTON WOOLEN AND WORSTED MILLS full directions for the green soap treatment are ocn'- h Sees exited tn 
Pa ee Ss te ih) | 173 Adams Street. Dept-402  Chicagoe | to Jong to publish here. I will send them on $5 a Day—$10 if You % 
thing. Retail price* $1.00 a : : receipt of stamped envelope. EASY Try —all or Part Time 
Guaranteed. Special price to agents on eee Danes icnet B RIGHTE NI : If your pimples are caused by stomach F ‘Sintirely new plak-out Gwathelsteae 
SrOhty Rendiee oiteiar | Dcairisiaee ae a aan HaG pb = trouble—as they frequently are—you must reg- on you willsell your friends— orders 


; rollin—we back you—our Agents make ¥ 
the big style hit and $30 to $60 a week, 


Complete Outfit FREE ¥ 
We supply _everything— handsome ¥ 
# Art Fashion Plates in Colors—Samplesa ¥ 
» of Fabrics— Wonderful Advertising 
.. Novelties—Full Directions. ete. 


ulate your diet properly. Avoid rich and greasy 
foods and an over-abundance of sweets. Drink 
little tea or coffee and plenty of cool, fresh 
water. Exercise in the open air in order to work 
up a natural, healthy appetite. Take a daily 
bath. You will soon see an improvement in 
your skin. 


Your home with the wonderful WHITE. FLAME. BURNER 
Fits any kerosene (coal ol) lamp or lantern and gives a 
light equal to electricity or gas Safe, relable No mantle ff 


AGENTS WANTED to break Delights 
every user. everywhere & 
Sell like wild fire, make from $& to $15 daily 
Write today Territory going fast Beware of imitations. fig 
Sample post paid BSc stamps or coin. 3 for $1.00. BH 
Money back if not satisfactory _ 


White Flame Light Co., Dept. 29. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


. WANTED—MEN 


Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, Elec- 
tric Motormen, Train Porters (colored). 
Hundreds put to work—865 to 6150 a 
month. No experience necessary. 500 
More Wanted. Enclosestamp for Appl!- 
cation Blank and Book, State position. 


1. RailwayC. L., No. M. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Your Choice 
Either or both sent on 10 days approval. 
16 in. Ostrich Plume, any color, 9BC. Cc Toes ee 
Human Hair Switoh, 3 Stem 1 1-2 oz., 18 inch, 
950. Send tong lock of hair, we match it, Send 
50 postage. Cat.free. Ref: Bank of Lelpsic, Cap, 


$1,500,000, Emily Hays, Box23Leipsic, O, 


CROWN YOUR TEETH 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends. 
Groat fad; resembles dentists’ work. Slips over the 
tooth;easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two mi illon sold. 


Thousands of pleased customers, Price 10 each: 4 for 250 or 
Any Name °°" ZooN ~ 


12 for50o, C.B.FARGO,Dept, M FRENCHTOWN,N.d. 
lla s,s: Eli VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 
$1 200 year and upwards can be made taking our Veterinary 


send Ring, as illustrated. A package of Picture 
Post Cards free with every order. Course at home during spare time; taught in simplest 


GREELY JEWELRY CO., PORTLAND, ME. | »élish;Diploma granted, positions obtained forsuccessful students; 
- - cae cost within reach of all; satisfaction guaranteed; particulars free. 


EASTER Cand ou your a aie] a ae Ontario Veterinary Correspondence School, London, Can. 
dress, with a 2c stamp for 3 
, a 2c hat Prot 
G A R D S postage and we will send you PATENTS Sena Bena a het 
GIVEN 6 lovely colored and embossed] one aa ; SRE SEOs 
Easter Cards Free. Fis ss Magnet pci gases F R E E 


; Big List of Inventions Wanted 
A. PORTER, 107 Clinton S8t., Chicago, Dept. 100| WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, WASHINGTON, D. 0, 


i 
Directions for Facial Massage xpress prepaid, 
Send Us No Money 
Just your name and address 
brings everything — Free —in- 
cluding our Greatest Free Suit 
Offer ever made. Don’t’ pass 
this—be first in your town to 
grasp it! The very first time 
you appear on the street in 
your swell new suit, orders 
will come your way. . 


GE SUPPLY, 


Vey Wier 
a Mail Coupon—We Do The Rest [ 


B Progress Tailoring Co., 100 Harrison St, Chicago §@ 
Send me Complete Free Outfit. ’ 


G. L. F.—If you will send me a stamped en- 
velope I will enclose directions for facial mas- 
sage and formula for making orange flower skin 
food. They are too long for publication here. 

At the same time I will send you the name of 
a French preparation for blackening the eye- 
brows. 


Substitute for Powder 


G. K.—I am afraid that I can’t tell you the 
name of a “white rouge’’ to be used in the 
place of powder. The only thing I can think of 
that would at all answer this description would 
be some sort of face enamel, which I don’t be- 
lieve you would care to use. 

Here is a good formula for a liquid face 
powder, if you cared to use it: 

One ounce prepared chalk, 4 ounces rose- 
water, 2 ounces bay rum. Shake the bottle and 
apply preparation with chamois. It makes a 
good foundation for ordinary powder. 


Made in 


ADDBESS:<c-ceecs- snsese ase seetencseeentantnee eaetaes a 
BOO Oe oo angomommomood 


8 

a f 

- NAME... cccscccosde cs scant hocssencotubloceedeiveedesbe 
a 
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FLOOR FINISH 
Makes Floors Like This 


E want to know—and we want you to 

know—all about your floors. We want 
to show you, as we daily show so many others, 
how inexpensive and how easy it is to end per- 
manently all your floor troubles. 


ELASTICA is the only floor varnish which 
will give you positive, satisfactory results. 
It is trade-marked like this— 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations. 

Whether your floors be old or new, of soft 
wood or hard wood, painted or unpainted, 
stained or unstained ELASTICA will preserve 
them with an elastic, bright, durable, water- 
proof finish. ELASTICA can be used just as 
well over linoleum or oilcloth. 


Send for Book 86 


“How to Finish Floors’”—Home Edition. Profusely illustrated, 


rich in suggestions for making and keeping floors beautiful. 
Also ask for a set of exquisitely colored post-cards 
showing handsome interiors. which will be sent with our com- 


Address 


pliments. 


(/ ° 
\" VARNISH WORKS 
29 Broadway, New York; 2620 Armour Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; 301 Mission St., San Francisco,Cal., 
or International Varnish Co., Ltd_,Toronto, Can. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manufacture 
Elastica No. 1 for exterior use—Elastica No. 2 for 
interior use—Satinette White Enamel, for inte- 
rior and exterior decoration—Kleartone Stains 
and other Architectural Finishes. 


~ 


Caementium Sales Co. 


_ offers you a new and 
improved liquid cement— 


auiixo 


The adhesive that sticks per- 
manently inaterlals uot alike, 
such as wood and metal, 
Sets like rock—mends to stay, 
no odortoit. Easy to use. Does 
not stick to the fingers. Mends 
metal, wood, marble, china, 
pinas-—oveaebibg Bxce ye cellu- 
loid, rubber and black lead, 
Air tight bottle, with screw 
cover easily opened. 


QUIXO will save you many a dollar 


25c. at all stores. If -yon can’t get 
it, send 25¢c. for full sized bottle to 
WALTER JANVIER, 443 Canal St., 
NEW YORK, Sole Agem for U.S.A, 


iii 


Buy from the man- hy 
ufacturersand save dealers 
Profits. 25,000 satisfied customers. ‘yx 
Well-known Regal Rugs, 6x9, rever-@ 
sible, all-wool finisa, $3.75. Brusselo Rugs, 
9x12, greatest value known, $3.60, Splen- 
did grade Brussels Rug, 9x12, $8.75. Famous In- 
vincible Velvets, 9X12, $16. Standard Axminsters 
9x12, $16.80. Best quality 
er pair 
urtains 


“| Lace Curtains, 45c 
and up, Tapestry 
Wilton Rugs, Linoleum and 

{ Furniture at milland factory 


prices, Write to-day for our 
New Illustrated Catalog, No. 
15, showing designs in actual 

colors. SENT FREE, ; 


Stamped Goods 


Shirt Waist Design 
No. 1986—We furnish this design stamped 
on two yards of fine white lawn. Price, 75 cents. 
Stamped on two and one-half yards heavy 
white linen. Price, $1.25. 


Corset Cover Design 
No. 1993—This design stamped on fine white 
nainsook. Price, 30 cents. : 
Pin Cushion Designs 
Nos. 2024—2025—Stamped on white im- 
ported linen, size 16x16 inches, including back. 
Price, 25 cents each. 
Dutch Collar Designs 


Nos. 1671—1672—Stamped on fine lawn. 
Price, 12 cents each. Stamped on fine white 


linen. Price, 15 cents each. 
Designs for Belts 
_ Nos. 1673—1676—Stamped on fine white 
linen. Price, 15 cents each. 
Linen Collar and Cuff Sets 
: Nos. 1664—1665—Stamped on fine white 
linen. Price, 25 cents each. 


PEERLESS 


Frocks for Afternoon Wear 
Continued from page 25 


The waist has a group of tucks at each 
shoulder, the same providing graceful fullness. 
The well-fitted skirt is made with nine gores 
and has a certain swing and the ample fullness 
that characterizes the new models. The dress 
can be carried out in linen, serge or mohair and 
is a design that will be sure to give much satis- 
faction both in the simplicity of its fashioning 
and the nice appearance after the gown is made 


up. ‘ 


broidery Work 


D 


and Fancy Em- 


Apron Designs 
Nos. 1999—2000—Stamped on fine white 
lawn. Price, 25 cents each. 
Stamped on imported white linen. 
cents each. 


Price, 35 


Centerpiece Des’gns 

Nos. 1754—2007—Stamped on heavy white 
imported linen, size 18x18 inches. Price, 25 
cents each. 

Stamped on heavy white imported linen, 
size 36x36 inches. Price, 65 cents each. 

Complete Stamping Outfits, 10 Cents 

Perforated paper pattern of any one of above 
designs, including a cake of Superior Stamping 
Preparation, distribution, and full and explicit 
directions for stamping. Price, 10 cents each. 

All prices include forwarding charges. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write 
your name and address plainly, give the correct 
number and description of pattern you want, 
enclose proper amount for each pattern in 
stamps, and address Pattern Department, 
Woman’s World, Chicago, IIl. 


PATTERNS 


The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will require six and 
three-eights yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 


Modes for Women and Children 
Continued from page 26 
with the popular Gibson plaits at the front. 
White mohair is used for carrying out the design, 
the trimming being of black velvet.’ 
The pattern, No. 5696, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 
Continued on page 38 
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——?.New Furnishings 


With What You Save 


HEN beautiful furnishings like 

these represent something saved 
instead of an expense, why not enjoy 
their possession? 

Whether you 
want to add one 
or two new pieces 
of furniture to 
your home or 
desire to fur- 
nish it com- 
pletely, you 
can do so by our 
plan without 
increasing 
your expenses. 
We offer you 
well selected 
furnishings, 
substantial and 
artistic in de- 
sign, that will add to the comfort and 
attractiveness of your home. 


No. 805 


69 Piece Dinner -Set 


of Blue 
Given with a $10.00 
Larkin Household 


Willow Ware. 
purchase of 
Supplies. 


Every Purchase of Household Supplies 
Helps Furnish Your Home 


By LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


The furnishings obtained from us repre- 
sent what you save by purchasing your 
Teas, Spices, Extracts, Soaps and other 
household-supplies direct from us, the 
manufacturers; the profits and expenses 
that you usually give to middlemen are 
given to you in extra value. A practical, 
pleasant way of saving that thousands of 
housewives are profiting by; simply a 
matter of changing your method of buying 
household-supplies. Try it. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Our reliability and the 
quality of our goods are unquestioned. 


Everything On Approval 


You takeno fs 
risk in order- 
ing from us 
for we send 
everything &* 
subject to 30 #2 
days’ trial; ; 
your money 
refunded and ; 
goods re-! 
moved with- : 
out expense | 
if you are not 
satisfied. We 
consider no 
order a sale | 
unless you 
are thorough- 
ly satisfied 
with what 
you receive 
from us. We want only pleased customers. 


Reversible, Wool-Ingrain Art Square, 
Color Red and Tan, Size 9x9 ft. Given 
with a $10.00 purchase of Larkin House- 
hold Supplies. 


Our New Spring Catalog Free 


Simply fillin and mail the Coupon below and we 
will send you a copy without putting you under any 
obligations. It contains our complete list of over 500 
household necessities and illustrates and describes 
about 1500 articles to choose from with your pur- 
chases ; tells you how to 
furnish your home out of 
the same money spent for 
hous¢hold-supplies. 


No. 65 


A new design White Enameled Steel Bed. Panels, 2 in. 
wide decorated with rose design in colors. Ball- 
bearing casters. Head, 57¥ in. high; foot, 40/4 in, high. 
Length, 6 ft.6in. Given with a $10.00 purchase of Larkin 
Household Supplies. 


Liatkhitt Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dept. 49 


how to furnish my home without adding to my expenses, 
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Youre The Sweetest Bunch Of Violets 


ERNIE WOLF 


Andante con moto 


2c =: 7 oe aS See ae ee aa 
| —————————————— : a ef i tH ir a Bae 
‘> ea 


The dear-est sto-ry ev- er told is al-ways one of 
1 of- ten won-dered why it was when e’er yelispoke to 
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you are near my heart justseems tg swell,_— "Tis then the old love sto-ry,dear, to u I long to 
was yourheart just spoke to mine, a‘= lone, _— The sto-ry sweet | now re~peat as thoughit were my 
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And my heart goes throbbing 


Youre the sweetest bunch of vio-lets Ev <er, ev - er grew, 
be your sweetest bunch of vio-lets Ev . er, ev- er grew, —————— For my heart goes throbbing 
{ \\ 2 ee : \ s K Sms a . 
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When I think of Pes on ee th - er boys may have their sweet-hearts, 
When I think of 2 _ Oth - er boys may have their sweet-hearts, 
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But you're the sweet-est bunch of vi-o-lets ev = er g 
too, Il) be your sweet-est bunch of  vi-o-lets gz 
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"a Week 


For the Celebrated 


MEISTER 
PIANO 


arte +7 i a ] 7 A 5 


XQ init | 
30 Days Free Trial 
in Your Own Home 


No Cash Payments Down. 
No Interest. No Extras. 


We Pay the Freight 


This Parlor Grand Meister is remarkable 
for its full rich tone and the beautiful style | 
of its case which is of genuine mahogany, 
double veneered throughout. Modern im- 
proved construction and finest of materials 
used. Try ita month without a penny of 
cost and get your own ideas of its mellow 
tone and artistic appearance. 

Ifit isn’t the best piano you ever saw or 
heard at the price, we will send for it and 
pay the return freight. 

Send for the Meister Piano Catalog which 
contains colored illustrations and details of 
construction. Send today. 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept.84 R, Chicago, Il. 


Awe 


Cardinal Gibbons says: 


I urge upon all Catho- 
lics the use of the 


Manual of 
Prayers 


A Beautiful Gift for Easter 


This book, in best Morocco 
binding, with gilt edges, and 
a beautiful rolled-gold chain 


Rosary, Both for $3.00. 


You can have your choice of the 
following stone Rosaries: Amethyst, Garnet, Topaz, 
Carnelian, Crystal, Sapphire, Emerald, Opal, Jet or Pearl 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 
200 W. Lombard St. Baltimore, Md. 


ONUMENTS 


Our WHITE BRONZE 
pe", Will Outlast the Pyramids 


+ Moss-growth, chipping, crack- 
. ing, crumbling and decay, all 
common to marble and granite, 

are IMPOSSIBLE. 

Save money; write NOW for FREE 
illustrations and prices. State ap- 
proximate cost desired. We deliver 
everywhere. Special price on winter 
» orders. Good Agents Wanted. 

4) MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 

2 423 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


* e Manwat of Prayers < 
e F 


KINGFISHER book. Pat.Aug.3 


mon hook’s one. Dealers wanted. 


PARDON HOOK CO., Room 4, OWENSBORO, KY. 


“1902; catches two fish to the com- z 4 


Send 15¢ stamps for one KINGFISHER hook, 15 silver finish 
Cincinnati bass hooks and three good strong lines, postpaid. 


THE CASE FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Continued from page 10 


is made by compromise and by the best 
adjustment possible of all the conflicting local 
interests represented in Congress by men from 
the different portions of thé country. No 
tariff law has ever been entirely satisfactory. 
There have always been schedules which 
were either higher or lower than they should 
have been. Neither sublime confidence no 
unfaltering egotism could get through Con- 
gress a bill which would satisfy in every detail 
the consumers of the United States. The 
Payne-Aldrich bill was the best the President 
could get from Congress at that time, and it was 
an improvement on the old law. But, realizing 
its imperfections, the President, in the fullness 
of his unselfish wisdom, immediately took 
steps to remedy those failings. 

As for the railroad bill, against which great 
clamor is now raised by those whose regard for 
facts is not the highest, this much must be said 
at the outset: the assertion that it came ‘from 
the hands of the railroad presidents’’ is abso- 
lutely untrue. What the group of senate in- 
surgents did was to extend the length of time 
from sixty days to ten months in which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission could suspend a 
proposed increased rate, and they threw out a 
paragraph embodying a recommendation 
which had frequently been made by Mr. Roose- 
velt himself—the permission to make thirty- 
day agreements on the rates which they would 
charge between common points. The Presi- 
dent had also recommended that no railway 
company be allowed to acquire stock in a com- 
peting company, providing for arrangements 
that would not result in actual confiscation. 

The opposition finds grounds for distrust of 
the President because he ‘‘repudiated the in- 
come tax.” Mr. Taft had never repudiated the 
income tax, and to day believes in its constitu- 
tionality and in its wisdom under certain cir- 
cumstances, but he found that it would be more 
just and a readier means of raising revenue to 
tax those corporations whose business and 
profits could stand the burden. Following his 
suggestion this was done, and the adoption of a 


- Constitutional amendment has sent the income 


tax to the legislature of the states for ratifica- 
tion. Then there is the attempt to revive the 
old Ballinger-Pinchot quarrel. It is an undeni- 
able fact that Ballinger was acquitted by a Con- 
gressional investigation committee of any 
wrong-doing, and it is also equally undeniable 
that the President stood at the beginning of his 
administration and stands today for a public 
land and forestry policy which can not be at- 
tacked successfully by any man. Those who 
do attack it, strangely enough, seem to forget 
that through the passage of his conservation 
bill he has withdrawn about seventy millions 
of acres of land. 

Space is not sufficient here to pay an ade- 
quate tribute to what the President has accom- 
plished in many fields. He has broken the hold 
of monopoly and illegal trusts on the life of this 
country. He had convinced the public that no 
rich men may despise the law with impunity. 
He is today the foremost figure of the world in 
his advocacy and promotion of world-wide 
peace and the formation of arbitration treaties. 
He has adopted a conservation program which 
is admitted to be ideal and to guard the inter- 
ests of the public and the individual. He has 
given the country a postal savings bank system. 
He has inaugurated the first comprehensive 
movement of the nation toward economy in 
government expenditures. He has provided in 
the tariff commission a plan for real and lasting 
tariff reform. He has been running the army 
and navy on a more economical plan than was 
ever the case before. 

He has abrogated the treaty with Russia 
without disturbing the amicable relationship 
that has existed between this country for an 
unbroken century or more. He has crushed to 
earth the fallacy of the judicial recall. He has 
pursued a policy toward Mexico whose wisdom 
is no longer questioned. He has maintained 
peace in Cuba, devised a program which prom- 
ises peace and prosperity to Nicaragua and 
Honduras, has aided Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines to a higher place in every possible re- 
spect. He stood for Canadian reciprocity be- 
cause he believed it would tend to a closer 
social and commercial relationship between 
two neighboring, English-speaking empires, 
and stood defeat without a murmur when Can- 
ada rejected the pact on the ground that it 
made for the greater advantage of our country 
than theirs. He has advocated legislation that 
brought happiness and comfort to the homes of 
American workingmen. He has stood for the 
best interests of the 90,000,000 people who made 
him President, without regard to the politics, 
race, or religion of any one of the 90,000,000. 

He has shown a fine disregard of public 
clamor; he has kept in mind only the obliga- 
tions and the duties of his high office. What 
little opposition, selfish or unselfish, yet sur- 
vives, will have disappeared before the Repub- 
lican National Convention meets at Chicago on 
June 18. 


Here is a question that doth fret 
And cause my mind to bobble, 
Would Romeo love Juliet 
If she had worn a hobble? 


gains. 


Free 


wee we ne 


Examination 


FURNITURE €CARPET (0, 
ie 


Easiest, Fairest, Credit 
Pian Ever Offered 


No interest—no extra charges—no red 
tape—nothing but a square, honest 
plan ofallowing you rock-bottom, cash 
prices, with privilege of arranging 
payments to suit your individual con- 
venience. Our multi-million dollar 
resouces, buying power and trusting 
power enable us to offer you terms no 
ordinary concern could even dare to 
think of, Learn about this fair,square, 
honest method. Investigate it now. 


Here Are 


postal card today. 


Send a postal or write 
alettertoday,giving just 
your name and address, 
so we Can send you by re- 
turn mail, postpaid, this 
new, big, splendid catalogue 
of 5000 money saving bar- 
This new book gives 
complete descriptions, illus- 
trations and prices, and ex 
easy payment plan, with 30 days’ Free 
uarantee. Write today. 


dealing be desired? Our customers 
are our friends, We’ ve proved our- 
selves to 1,000,000—can prove our- 
selves to you. Through our tremen- 
dous buying -power—taking en- 
tire factory outputs—at low prices 
and discounts—we can save you 
money on the best quality in the 
world. Send for our big new 5000 
Bargain Catalogue today. It gives 
you facts and figures with a guar- 
antee of 15% to 50% saving onany 
article of furniture or house- 
furnishings. Don’tneglect--Write 


Six Regular 
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ains our 


(Postpaid) 
Save 715” to 50% 


On House Furnishings 


This is the largest, oldest and best known home furnishings concern in the world—S7 years 
of success—22 Great stores—1,000,000 regular customers. Could greater proof of honest, fairand square 


30 Bays? Free Examina- 


tion Guarantee 


Honesty has built our tremendous 
business. Every customer must be 
satisfied—and more than satisfied. You 
can get absolutely anything you want 
from our immense stock on 30 days’ 
free examination in your own home— 
your money back in full to the last 
penny without a word or question if 
you are not positively and thoroughly 
pleased. You are the judge—our guar- 
antee is legally binding and absolute, 


Catalogue Bargains 


Y Kitchen Cabinet \j 


Madam: Stop kitchen drudgery--it wears 
one's life away. This Kitchen Cabinet makes 
kite’ en work a pleasure and can be yours on 
the simplest credit terms. Made of hardwood, 
oak finish, is 62 inches high, 42 inches long 
26 inches wide, has roomy cabinet $7 60 

. 


and 60-lb. capacity flour bins. Price 


Terms, 50c Cash—50c Monthly 
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Sw 


richly colored,real Ta: 
heavy, fine, all-wool oa 


them. A b 


money-back guarantee 


Terms, $1.00 Cash—75c Monthly 


HARTMAN 


Established 1855-57 Years of Success 


A most magnificent 100-piece Set of Dishes 
made of finest pure white under-giazed por- 


h real coin gold. The 


No. B036 “Chesterfield” 9x12-ft. 
SEAMLESS BRUSSELS RUG 


A magnificent, no-seam, Oriental design, 
estry Brussels Rug with 
cing; guaranteed 
and recommended by thousands who now use 
ee etter alee pe a pers offered. le 
1 a Oo you on ays ‘ial wi wi ) 
PP: y' vy! ren $12.75 Pp: 


Terms, $1.00 Cash—$1.00 Monthly 


Furniture & Carpet Co. 


3949 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, lil. 


lustre and 


Bargain 


All the points Wich give perfect satis- 
faction are embodied in this elegant 
Rocker. It has a high, broad back, large, 
comfortable seat and is upholstered in 
famous “‘Imperial’’ leather (nearly like 
genuine leather ) Seat contains ‘‘Moa- 
arch’’ steel spring construction frame is 
of i ed) ed American quar- $3. 95 
tered oak and is uniquely carved 14 


Terms, 50¢ Cash—50c Monthly 


B3013 
Springs and Mattress 


Just as shown in illustration, in glossed 
gold bronze or any color enamel, any 


Bed 


width, continuous posts, 1 1-16 inch in 
diameter. Mattress has real felt top,dur- 
able ticking, best woven wire springs 


orrass fs, $8.90 


Terms, $1.00 Cash—75c Monthly 


y us 


Largest, oldest and best 
Known home furnishing 
concern in the world. 


22 Great Stores—i,000,000 Customers 


Don’ 


t Pare Corns 


With Steel 


This cut shows a corn with the 
pointed end digging into the nerves. 

Paring that corn takes off just the 
top layers, and a few days brings 
them back. 

If you pare too deep, or the blade 
slips a trifle, it means an infection. 
And blood poison often results. 

That is a useless, old-fashioned, 
dangerous way to treat corns. 


How to End Them 


A Blue-jay plaster—applied in a 
jiffy—means the end of the corn, root 
and branch. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. Itloosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue=jay Corn Plasters | 


C wraps around the toe. 


At Druggists—15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. 


| 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. AA 


The pain stops instantly. Then the 
B & B wax gently loosens the corn. 
In two daysthe whole corn comes out, 

No pain, no sore- 
ness. You apply the 
plaster, then forget 
the corn. In 48 
hours it is ended for- 
ever. 

Nothing ever in- 
vented does what 
Blue-jay does for 
corns. Millions of 
people have found 
this out. 

Won’t you? 


| Ae 


| 
| 


ll 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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Hardy Everblooming 
On their own roots. 
Rose ALL WILL BLOOM Cc 
Sent to any address post-paid; , 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEMROSE COLLECTION 
Etoile de Lyon, Golden Yellow 
Killarney, The Irish Beauty 
Rhea Reid, Dazzling Crimson 
Aurora, Grandest Pink 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the ‘Divine 
6 Prize - Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, 25c. 
6 Beautiful Coleus, - <- 
8 Choice Double Dshlias, 
6 Fuchsias, all different, 
10 Lovely Gladiolus, - - 
15 Pkts, Flower Seeds, all different, \ 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
satisfaction, Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


THIS SUMMER 
Antoine Rivoire, Delicate Blush 
Snowflake, Pure White 
Flower,’’ all colors, 25c. 
8 Grand Hardy Phlox, - 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, - - - 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 77 Springfield, Ohio 


KERNELS OF 


10,00 Selected 16c 
FERTILE SEEDS for 
1750 Lettuce 1000 Celery 
750 Onion 100 Parsley 
1000 Radish 600 Cabbage 
100 Tomato 1009 Carrot 
1750 Turnip 100 Melon 
1700 Brilliant Flower Seeds, 50 sorts 
Any one of these packages is worth 
m the price we ask for the whole 

10,000 kernels. It is merely our 

way of letting you test our seed— 

proving to you how mighty good 
they are. 

Send 16 cents in stamps to-day and 
we will send you this great collection of seeds 
by return mail. We’ll also mail you free our 
great 1912 catalog—if you ask for it—all postpaid, 

JOHN A. SALZER SEED Co. 
446 South Eighth Street La Crosse, Wis. 


CURRIE’S 
SPECIAL SEED OFFER 


Send today for our FREE 1912 illus- 
trated Catalog, fully describing the best 
Seeds, Plants, etc., for the Garden and Farm. 
For 10c we will send you our special assortment of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, also our money-saving 
Coupon, good for 25c as part payment on first order. 


SEEDS worth 35c / 10c 


COUPON “ 25c} 


This assortment consists of one packet each—Let- 
tuce, ‘‘Prizehead;"’ Radish, ‘‘Twenty-Day ;'' Asters, 
““American Mixture ;’' Pansies, “‘Giant Mixed ;"’ Sweet 
Peas, *‘Butterfly Mixed’’—worth 35c. 

A TRIAL OF OUR SEEDS MEANS A PER- 
MANENT CUSTOMER. Write today. 


CURRIE BROS. CO. 
310 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEEDS 
Foe! 10s 


For Only 
Asters, Floral Park Mixture 


1 Pkt. 
1 Pkt. Pansies, Extra Giant Mixed 
1 Pkt. Carnations, Finest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Star Flower, a Novelty 
, 1 Pkt, Mignonette, Sweet Scented 
WRN 1 Pkt. Alyssum, Carpet of Snow 
1 Pkt. Poppy, DoubleCarnation Fld. 
1 Pkt, Candytuft, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt. Petuvia, Finest Mixed 
Portulacea, Choicest Mixed 


Worth of 
Flower 


1 Pkt. 
1 Pkt. Summer Cypress (Burn’g Bush) 
1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, Large Fld. Mixed 

We will send the above 12 packets of 
First Class flower seeds, our new illustrated 
> Garden Annual, and a due bill giving you 
=<aulty your money back, all for 10 postpaid, 


FULLER & C0., Box 402 FLORAL PARK, N.Y. 
SEND ME 10 CENTS 


If you will send me the addresses of two of your flower- 
loving friends, I will send you my bargain collection of 
Spencer Sweet Peas, Giant Orchids, flowering type, Nas- 
turtiums, dwarf chameleon mixed, Royal Show Pansies, 
Asters, finest mixed; also 30 seeds of the 


GIANT MARGUERITE CARNATION 


which blooms in 4 months from sowing; also 
\Free, Flower Culture” and my descriptive 1912 
y catalog containing 48 pages. - Write today, en- 
. closing 10 cents. MISS C.H. LIPPINCOTT, 
Pioneer Seedswoman, Dept. 22 HUDSON, WIS, 
1 hour’s ride from Minneapous) 


. Guaranteed to Bloom 
Bea Selectedtosuityourlocality. Ontheir 
¢ ownroots, Vigorous, healthy bushes, 
bearing an abundance of fragrant 

% blooms. All colors. 


Conard & Jones Roses 


ty 44% Write for our New Rose Book,showing lead- 
Cec # ing roses in natural colors, | ose Lover’s 


? . : C.lendar, ‘‘How to Grow Roses,” and 
Book ¢ Free Delivery Offer. we 
Mailed} The Conard & Jones Co., Box 49, West Crove, Pa, yee 


ose Specialists-+4-50 years’ experience, 


i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 


$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
or straight hair. 


md a lock of your hair, and [| will mail a22 
inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
If you find ita rae bavgain remit $2 in ten days, 
or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE, Extra 
ea shades a little more. Inclose be postage. 4 
* Free beauty book showing latest style of hair 


dressing--aiso high grade switches, pompadours, 
wigs, puffs, etc. Women wan to sei] my 
hairgoods. ANNA AYERS, 


ae 


PLANNING FOR THE HOME GARDEN 


By SAMUEL ARMSTRONG HAMILTON 


"TRE desire fora home garden logically fol- 
lows the desire for a home; once the latter 
had been acquired, steps should at once be 


taken to make the garden a permanent feature, 


and the most beautiful one in connection with 
the home. 

There are those who live in rented premises 
who are not at liberty, or who do not feel dis- 
posed to make a permanent garden on the 
property’ of some one else; but, owing to the 
low price of really good seeds, plants, shrubbery 
and vines, even the renter can afford now to 
make as fine a display as would have been made 
by the home-owner, as late as eight or ten years 
ago. ‘ 

The seeds of perennials cost no more than 
those of annuals, and this applies to most of 
that kind of plants. Then, let your aim be to 
make the garden a thing of beauty, which will 
self-improve from year to year, under your 
guiding touch. 

I am, in this article, going to treat more par- 
ticularly of the conditions presented to the 
owner or renter of an average home grounds 
50x150 feet in area, on which little or nothing of 
a permanent nature has been done toward mak- 
ing a garden, or toward the beautifying of the 
home grounds, and will presume that such 
things as permanent walks, porches and trellises 
have already been built, concerning myself only 
with their adornment. 

As the home and its surroundings are very 
largely judged from the street-front, it is ad- 
visable to give considerable care to the land- 
scaping of the front yard. If you are fortunate 
enough to live in a place in which it is not nec- 
essary to have fences, that problem is already 
solved, for there is no beautiful fence, considered 
from the point of view of the landscaper, unless 
it be as a support for vines, but there are other 
means for this which are better. 


well-rotted horse manure, and mix thoroughly. 
Allow to lie in a compact heap, for one month, 
after being moistened, and it is ready for the 
trenches. This soil will last for years, by the 
addition of potash and nitrogen from the top 
after four or five years during mid-summer. 

If the home-grounds has not a fine, thick, 
velvety sod, now is the time to plan the making 
of one. In sections in which plowing can be 
done occasionally in March, let the lawn be 
plowed up, and disced as thoroughly as possible, 
and then put into ridges with the shovel plow, 
to remain thus until regular garden-making- 
time in April, when it should be all raked level, 
and allowed to remain until the crop of weeds 
comes up. There is no question about it; they 
are sure to come. Allow them to get two inches 
high, and run the disc-harrow over the ground 
again, following it, and taking out by hand the 
roots of the perennial weeds it will dislodge. 

The soil is ready then for seeding, as most of 
the weeds, being annual, growing from seed, 
will have been killed. Level it fine with the 
hand rake, and broad-cast the seed, raking it 
lightly just under the surface, and give several 
good rollings with a two hundred pound roller— 
and note results. 

In the home-grounds, on a small place, it is 
best not to put much shrubbery in the center 
of the lawn; in fact it is best to leave the center 
of the lawn open, using the corners and angles 
of the buildings, and sides of the lawn, for such 
ornamental plantings, The porches should be 
shaded and beautified by climbing vines, such 
as the large-flowering clematis for the front, and 
clematis paniculata, honeysuckle, or aristolochia, 
for the sides; and the rear ones can be screened 
by any of these, or Chinese wistaria. 

If there be no permanent hardy borders, this 
is the time to make them, and the process is 
similar to that given for the trenches for the 


Edging of Perennials and Annuals 


As an object py which one can fence himself 
in, and his neighbors out, the fence is an anom- 
aly. The hedge is better as a dividing line be- 
tween the publicity of the street and the privacy 
of the home-grounds. 

In the matter of a proper hedge one must con- 
sider several important things: As a rule a 
flowering hedge is not feasible for the front, as 
the temptation to the passerby is too great; 
bunches of flowers are torn off by such persons, 
as well as by children, and the hedge becomes 
ragged. Also, the flowering hedge is not as 
sightly after it has ceased blooming as some of 
the purely ornamental foliage ones. For the 
front and side lines of the home grounds, in the 
village or suburb, there is nothing better than 
the California privet. 

This has everything in its favor; it holds its 
foliage until late in the winter; it is a fine livid 
green, and is very susceptible to training by the 
pruning shears. Then let the hedges be of 
privet. 

The hedge is intended to be a permanent 
fixture; it is expected to be nicer from year to 
year for the length of a lifetime. But, to insure 
this, it must have a permanent border in which 
to grow; one which will yield: up its plant-food 
slowly for many years. It must also have good 
drainage. More hedges are ruined from lack of 
drainage than from all other causes combined. 
To intake the border, proceed as follows, for a 
single-row hedge: 

Excavate the border to a width of two feet, 
and the same depth, sloping the bottom to one 
end, from which a terra cotta drain pipe should 
lead to carry away the surplus water. In the 
bottom put six inches of broken stones, bricks, 
or coarse clinkers, as may be available. On this 
the soil is placed, ready for the privet plants. 
The soil shou'd be a porous loam, filled with 
humus. A good one can be made as follows: 
One part chopped-up sods from the wayside; 
one part leaf-mold from the woods. A peck of 
sand to each two bushels of the mixture, and a 
quart of coarse broken-bone to the same quan- 
tity. When mixed, add one-third its bulk of 


privet hedges, excepting that the width will 
vary according to the space at your command. 
Along the sides and rear of the lot is the best 
available place for these borders on the average 
home-grounds, and on one which has a frontage 
of fifty feet, a border eight feet wide along 
one side will be well proportioned. If this width 
is used, there can be shrubbery as a background, 
in which case the hedge back of the border 
should not be of privet, but of althea, or berberis 
Thunbergi, setting here and there hydrangea 
P. G., spirea, viburnum, deutzia, Jap. maples, 
syringia, or wetgelias, and in front of these hardy 
perennial plants, reserving a narrow strip of 
edging for an annual edging-plant of some kind 
—allyssum, alternanthera, coleus, or Mad. Sal- 
leroi geranium. 

The question as to whether there should be 
beds of annuals is largely one of space. Annual 
borders are rarely used, excepting in large 
grounds, or along drives, but if there be a wide 
expense of lawn, it is permissible to place a bed 
for these plants, of a size and shape to suit the 
space at command, using any of the well-known 
bedding plants, such as geraniums, verbenas, 
begonias, coleus, petunias, or, making a bed of 
cannas, or castor bean, if a sub-tropical effect is 


. desired. 


Let me impress upon you the necessity for a 
wind-break, if you live in a section in which 
there are prevalent high winds. If the wind is 
not cut off by buildings, use any of the conifers 
of tall-growing species, of which the hemlock 
spruce, Canadensis Tsuga, is perhaps the best. 
No garden will do its best which is continually 
harassed by high winds. A hardy border is 
usually placed in front of the wind-break— 
often a “wild garden,” meaning perennial 
flowers planted asa “‘jungle,”’ promiscuously. 


John Wanamaker, the merchant prince of 
Philadelphia, has put his digestive apparatus to 
such severe tests by being a guest at banquets, 
that now, whenever he is asked to make an ad- 
dress at a dinner, he stipulates that he shall not 
be expected to eat any food. 
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Including a genuine plant of the wonderful new 


CLIMBING “BABY” RAMBLER 


ver Before Offered—Better Than Crimson Rambler 
Beater ‘continuoasly enormous heads of rich, crimson 
flowers. The other 5 are. Maman Cochet, shell pink; 
Kaiserin, pure white; Etoile de pee: ure yellow; Star 
of France, deep red; Champion of the orld, deep pink. 
The six, all strong plants on own roots, postpaid for 25 
cents. Will bloom profusely this summer, 


30 Beautiful Plants for $1.00 
g Gurgatnmeme 26 § as Ou data ee 
age and guarantee of gE TO ALL. W! ie tor it torday. 


GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Box 901 Springfield, Ohio 
Innisfallen Greenhouses—Established 1877. 


1 Pkt. Star Petunia, Very Striking. 
1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor's Mixture. 
1 Pkt. Peony Fi'd , Brilliant. 
1 Pkt. Calliopsis, Single and Double. 
1 Pkt. Phlox Drummondii, All Colors. 
1 Pkt. Portulscca, Always Blooming. 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, An Old Favorite. 
1 Pkt. Cockscomb, All Shades. 
1 Pkt. Larkspur, Blue, Pink, White. 
We will mail on receipt of 10c 
these 10 pkts. of choice seeds, 
with full instructions, in 0c 


rebate envelope, which FREE 


makes the seeds....... 


OUR CATALOGUE IS DIFFERENT 
42> Over 140 Flowers Shown in Colors “G8 
The greatest catalogue of the season. Every flower lover 

should have it. Send 10c to cover cost of packing, postage, 

etc., and we will send promptly the 10 packets of Seed, the 
10c rebate envelope and our Great Special Bargain Catalogues. 


The McGREGOR BROS. CO., Box 527 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


vor, 
trying. Send 


Yi, 
are offered for the / \ \ 
a ge bageme nse Mif \ 

own this year. {ffl} { 

ull particulars fff | 
with each package. Wel h S | 
Ask for our com- WW Hl) 
plete illustrated \ i} 
catalog of novelties y 
and standard sorts 

flower 


iowa Seed Co. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


OM 
RSD ovate 


2. 


a rich golden yellow, solid, 
thick-meated, with a pleas- 
ant flavor, When canned or 
dried in sugar, like figs, 
make excellent pies or tarts 


‘For Only Ten Cents 
Seed — a Pant 


catalogue which is included FREE. Ord 
SMITH BROS. SEED CO., 637, Auburn, N.Y. 
“Dio Wow Plant 


FLOWER SEEDS 


My new Flower List, with dainty, hand-painted cover design, 
describes over 500 choice sorts. If you have not already 
received a copy, send addresses of two others who grow 
flowers, and 1 will send it, presenting you also witha 


Coupon Good For 20 Cents 


worth of flower seeds, at half age 1 own selection, Bo 
an your flower garden. 


HITE, Seedswoman. 
neapelis, Minn, 


sure to write for it before you 


MISS EMMA V. 
3036 Aldrich Ave. So. 


1—Sc pkt. Mixed Colors Petunias, 
1—10c pkt. Finest Mixed Pansies. 
1—10c pkt. Giant Single Pinks. 
1—5ec pkt. Finest Mixod Poppies. 
Get our 108 page Guide—Seeds, Fruits, 
Flowers, Shrubs, Lowest prices. 


GERMAN NURSERIES 
Box 29, Beatrice, Nebr. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 

25 Designs—All Steel 

f Handsome, cost less than wood, 

My Ti\_| more durable. Don't buy afence 

WH TTT EL) until you get our Free yue 

WX XXXXMTX snd Special Prices. 

THX - We can save you money 

XXX 


es 


ti i 


405 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


PArph Rn di rey beri scued |. 


embossed. The most beautiful Easter Cards you : 
eversaw. ORDER EARLY. Money back if not satisfied. No 
Easter cards sent after April 6th. Other beautiful designs instead. 


REGAL MFG. CO., Desk 5, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. | 
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CUT DOWN 
YOUR 
GROCERY BILL 


THIS FREE BOOK shows you 
how to save from 20 per cent to 50 
per cent on all your groceries, 


Buy_your groceries direct from 
usandsave from twenty to fifty 
per cent of what you are now pay- 
ing, We have solved the “high 
cost of living’ problem for thou. 
sands of delighted customers. 

We buy everything in enormous quantities, This 
means rock bottom \ lier — prices that small buyers 
cannot get.. We sell direct to you with only one small 

rofit added. We save you all the “‘middlemen’s” pro- 
ts that eat up so much of your money. 

All our groceries are full measure—absolutely pure. 

- Write to-day for our interesting, money saving gro- 
cery book. It isbook No. 11. Itisfree. Wewant you 
to compare our prices with those you are now paying. 

We issue the grocery book every two months and wi:! 
send it to you regularly. 

Below is a partial list of the other books we issue. 
They contain thousands of big, money saving oppor- 
tanities. No matter where you live we can fill all your 
needs and save you an amazing amount of money. No 
matter what it is you want, we have it. We can save 
ps many dollarson everything youbuy. We are doing 

t every day for over 2,000,000 delighted customers. 

Send to-day for the books that interest you. 

Order the books by their numbers. 


CHECK. OVER THE LIST NOW 


1 Paints 17 Baby Carriages 28 Women’s Tailored 

2 Pianos 18 Men’s Fur Coats Suits 

& Organs 19Sewing Machines | 29 Circular and Drag 

4 Trunks 7 _ Saws 

5 Roofing 20 Gasoline Engines Ww - % 

& Yehicles 21 —— Separators | 30 Sooke” s Fashion 

‘urniture ildi i > 

8 Ineubators aria eres 81 Rain Coats Rub- 

9 Wall Paper 24 Underwear Sam- - ber Coats, ete. 
10 Typewriter les 82Tombstones and 
il Grocery Taste 25 ) OR Sup- Monuments 
12 Feed ke ies 83 Men’s Clothing 
13 Tank Heaters 26 Bicycles -- Motor- | 34 Women’s Furs 


cycles 
Carpets, Rugs 27 mee Dress and 
Toilet 


1 5 
16 Building Plans 


as == zmas ae aE 
i ‘60 Montgomery Ward & Co. | 
19th and Campbell Sts, Chicago Avenue Bridge 
KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 


35 Dry Is 
36 Muslin Wear 
87 Millinery 


Please send to my address below books Nos........ 
absolutely free of cost. | 
OUR aad cee pa otienece vase she uvarvcnches> soe 
POM OM OW saad ase Gath Rimes Pesci 5a Toke sc vatces ones 
State. socasessa eee plaids cay SWebresyekdravetancs anne sens 


SEND COUPON TO THE NEARER ADDRESS 


Write at once for 

Large Trial Pack- 

age of this wonderful 

Cleanser FREE. Makes your 

clothes clean and white without rubding. Abso- 


lutely pure and harmless. At grocer’s 5c and 10c package. 
If you’ ve ner er used **Van’ s Norub,’? try it--NOW--at onr expense, Be sure 
to give Douler’s name and address when writing for Free Package. 


Van Zile Co., 812 Walnut St., West Hoboken, N, J. 


MUSIC _ 
TAUGHT FREE 


at your home. Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Manddlin, Banjo, Brass 
Instruments, Cello or SightSinging. Beginners or advanced players. 
One lesson weekly. Your only expense will be for postage and sheet 
music, which averages about 14 cents aweek, Our lessons are sim- 
ple and easy. Photographs and drawings make everything plain. 
Write today for our Free booklet, which explains everything. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 334 C, New Vork, 


You Can Earn This Switch NO COST 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hairswitch 
to match, If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
time within 10 days, or sell 3 to your friend sfor 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
latest styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc.,on 
request. Enclose5c postage, Marguerite Colly, 
Dept, 208,115 8. DearbornSt.,Chieago 


A Beautiful Rich Brown 


Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Tint Hair Stain will 


do it. Just apply once a month with your 
comb, Will not givean unnatural color to 
your hair. A perfect remedy for gray, faded 


or bleached hair. $1.00 at all druggists. 
Send direct for a 25c trial bottle today. 
Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co. 
1497 Groton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


rou | ARIWER 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G. A. LEWIS, 108 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 
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MISTRESS LAFONE'S 
FRENCH QUALITY 


Continued from page 6 


the first rapture of our meeting, as a miser may 
count his treasure, all the gold I guess under the 
Parma that clouds your head! Nay, of a truth, 
cherished—forbid me not to say my cherished! 
—if ever my hand may stray among those 
tresses it will be to rejoice in its riches, not to 
diminish them. Ah, if you could but guess how 
I have longed to feast my fingers in that lux- 
uriance!” 

There was such an unmistakable cry of pas- 
sion in the Marquis’ tone, he accompanied the 
words with a movement of the fingers so con- 
vincing, that Molly Lafone found herself unable 
to doubt his earnestness any longer. She 
vouchsafed him at last a smile so sweet that it 
gave all the encouragement her lips were too 
discreet to pronounce. 


igs 

Mistress Lafone, as she departed for that 
fateful saunter with her French admirer, had 
left many angry feelings behind her. The most 
sorely aggcieved was perhaps my Kady Kil- 
croney. For, upon that unreturnable shaft of 
the parson’s daughter’s malice, my Lord Kil- 
croney had laughed, his irrepressible Irish sense 
of humor tickled to see his domineering. Kitty 
for once so completely and so neatly put out of 
the running. When she reproached him with 
that disloyal mirth he had laughed again: 

“’Pon honor, me darlin’, I cannot help it! 
Faith, the pattest thing I ever heard! ‘Pray 
into what society—ahaha!’—‘Into yours, my 
dearest Lady Kilcroney!’”’ He had flung back 
his handsome head and laughed more uproar- 
iously than ever. ‘But never look so glum, 
mavourneen,”’ he had proceeded, ‘‘sure isn’t it 
yerself will pay her out yet?” 

The words had danced round and round in 
Kitty’s irate thoughts the rest of the evening; 
and before she retired to rest, she had resolved 
to put into action her Lord’s ideal suggestion. 

The next night was to see her own great fete 
at Nassau House; the culminating event of the 
Bath season (the event for which Squire Day 
and his lady had traveled all way from Queen’s 
Compton) at which His Royal Highness had 
signified his pleasure to be present. The whole 
coterie of which Lady Kilcroney was the center 
had, of course, received invitations inscribed on 
beautiful tickets, amid floating cupids and rose- 
wreaths engraved by Mr. Bartolozzi himself— 
tickets received with pride by each individual 
favored, and prominently exposed on parlor 
tables. 

It was to one of these chosen recipients that 
my Lady Kilcroney now sat down to indite a 
letter, the like of which she had never written 
before and which, indeed, demanded unwonted 
mental concentration. When finally approved 
it ran thus: 

“Madam, it is with the utmost pain and re- 
luctance that I address these lines to you; but I 
regard it as my duty (more especially in view of 
the August Presence whom I expect to honor 
me tomorrow night) to inform you that I cannot 
receive you among my guests. 

“Any lady whose conduct departs from 
those rules of propriety and decorum which are 
the chief adornments of our sex (in our station) 
has herself, Madam, chosen to exclude herself 
from the company of my friends. 

It is not without the utmost hesitation and 
sorrow, I repeat, that I have come to this con- 
clusion, conceived, I beg you to believe, from 
no personal motive. 

“In view of our past acquaintanceship and 
my Lord Kilcroney’s constant esteem for Mr. 
Lafone, I cannot bring this letter to a close 
without imploring you to reconsider, if not too 
late, the fatal consequences which must over- 
come any unfortunate female who allows her- 
self to be led into light-minded and ill-considered 
actions. 

“T beg you to believe, Madam, that I re- 
main your sincere wellwisher, 

“KATHERINE KILCRONEY.” 


The sheet enveloping this monument of 
social righteousness my Lady now folded, 
sealed, and despatched in a great hurry, lest her 
resolve should weaken. 

In the fair guest-chamber overlooking Orange 
Grove and the Minister, my Lady Anne Day 
sat immersed in reflections scarcely less irate 
than those of her hostess. They were neverthe- 
less shot with lightnings of fierce satisfaction. 
How had the creature Lafone dared to taunt 
her—her, Lady Anne Day—with past follies, 
past foibles and forgotten mistakes! True it 
was that my Lady Anne had led her Squire a 
somewhat difficult dance, in the early days of 
her marriage; had involved him in more than 
one affair of honor and had narrowly escaped 
dipping her. own pretty foot into the mud of 
scandal. But that was so long ago; the very 
memory of it lost in deep love and trust. 

She had succeeded no better than Kitty in 
rousing her Squire to a fitting sense of the par- 
son’s daughter’s offensive conduct. ‘‘ You can 
afford to despise it, little Nan,’’ had said Mr. 
Day, with a kiss. ‘Fie, your cheeks are quite 


hot! Think on your pretty fallals for to- 
morrow night.’”’ Upon that kiss he had left 
her. Men, the best of men, were sad trials at 


times to high-spirited women! 


Yours for 3 


The best things in life lie within the home cir- 
cle, The older we grow the better we know it. 

For 46 years our whole business has been to 
help make homes attractive. We have furnished 
a million homes. 

Most of those homes had but limited incomes 
—from $10 to $16 per week. But they have the 
comforts of the well-to-do. They have them 
because we sent anything wanted, and let them 
pay as convenient—a few cents per day. 

A million others who read this will never have 
these home comforts until they buy them from 
us in that way. 


New-Style Credit 


After all these years of experience, we have 
worked out a credit plan utterly perfect. It is 
simply an open account, There is no interest, 
no security, no red tape or publicity. No mort- 
gage—no collectors. 

You pick out what you want and we ship on 
approval. If you keepit we charge it to your ac- 
count. Then you pay, if convenient, a little each 
month, Our average customer takes a year 
to pay. 

We do this, remember, without any security. 
Wecharge young interest. And ourcredit prices 
areexactly the sameas forcash. You caneasily 
see why this has become the largest house of its 
kind in the world. 


Save 15 to 50 Per Cent 


_ We have behind us a capital of $7,000,000. It 
is all used to buy up bargains—surplus stocks—when 
factories have to sell. We buy nothing at regular prices. 


3,031 Bargains 
On Charge Account 
12 Months to Pay 
Furniture Silverware 
Carpets Chinaware 
Rugs Talking Machines 


Draperies Sewing Machines 
Stoves Washing Machines 
Lamps Refrigerators 
Pianos Baby Cabs, etc. 


Spievel]-.-Ma 


1765 W, 35th Street 
25 aster Post Gards 


Ze 


ry 
(Qc 


25 of the moat beautiful post = 
cards ever sold, 10 cents. All different, 
consisting of beautiful and artistic designs of Angels, Crosses, Text, Pretty 
Flowers, Rabbits, Chicke, Egrs; all with appropriate Easter Greetings. Some are 
embossed and in gold, lithorranhed in many colora on a fine grade of cardboard. 
€. HERMAN & CO. 2430 North Halsted St., Dept. 550, CHICAGO 


The New “Easy” 
Sad Iron. Quick, easy 
— sales—big profits. New 

invention—women wild— 
agents getting rich, Brant, 
2 Mo., sold 3 doz. first week: 

Fitter, Wis., sold 24 in 3 days. 
Does big ironing for two cents. 

Saves cost in short time. 

Guaranteed, Saves time— 
labor —strength — health. No 
experience necessary. Write 
quick for special terms. 

Foote Mfg. Co. B-238, Dayton, O. 


Florida and Alabama Land 


« 


I have 960 acres farm land in Southern Alabama, which I offer 
at $6 per acre, and 360 acres in Columbia County, Florida, at 
$10 per acre. Both are good agricultural tracts and colonization 


companies are getting $20 to $35 per acre for land around mine. 
Easy *KO 


423 


COLBURN, 


terms. Write for plat. GEO. ' 
ST. LOUIs, MO. 


CHESTNUT STREET, 
MARVEL 


Things in Life— 


(184) 


Cents Per Day 


Being large users, we naturally buy in immense 
quantities. Our 46 years’ experience in buying home 
furnishings is worth a great deal to you. — It practi- 
cally insures you a big saving on every article featured 
in our Home Lovers’ Bargain Book. 

That is why we havea million customers. If you 
have never bought here, you will be astounded at the 


prices we quote. 
9 e 
30 Days’ Trial 

You can be sure of this saving, and of every- 
thing else, because our goods are all sent on 
approval. You can use them a month before 
deciding to buy. If you want to return them for 
any reason we pay the freight both ways. 


1912 Bargain Book 
Mailed Free 


Our 1912 Bargain Book is now ready. It pfc- 
tures 3,031 new things for the home. Many of 
the pictures arein actual colors. All are from 
photographs, and all of them big. 

This mammoth book shows every new idea in 
home furnishing. It quotes prices which are 
hardly believable. Think what it means to eit 
down by your fireside and see all the home 
things which the world has to offer. 

Cut out this coupon, send it to us, and this big 
complete book will be mailed you free. Do this 
now—before you forget it. See the thousands of 
things which you can select from, for only a few 
cents per day. 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
1765 W. 35th St., Chicago 


[-] Mail me new Bargain Book. 
[] Mail me Offers on Stoves. 
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r Sterm (@o 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAKE $50.00 A WEEK IN 
BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF 


Men everywhere are making huge profits with MY NEW 
MODEL BUTTON CAMERA which takes, develops and 
finishes pictures at the rate of eighty an hour, right out in the 
open air. NO EXPERIENCE WHATEVER REQUIRED. 
This is the biggest money-maker in the country. A. C. Taylor 
made $10 in two hours, A. H. Powell cleared up $16 the first day, 
W. L. Daniels made $39.50 by one day's work. I have on file 
dozens of enthusiastic letters from delighted operators all over 
the world. EVERYBODY WANTS 14O WEAR BUTTON 
PICTURES, 

If you want to be your own boss, and earn at least $50.00 a 
week, write me today for free particulars of my wonderful propo- 
sition. Find out for yourself why I can afford to trust you for 
part of the cost of the Camera with the distinct understanding 
that you do not have to pay a cent more on the outfit, unless 
you clear up $200 the very first month. Address L. E. Lascelle, 
627 W. 43d Street, Dept. 167, New York, N. Y. 
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300 LATEST SONGS & MUSIC {0g 


ss rN » Listen to that Jungle Band,” “Ogaialla,” © Yum 

a /s*, Yum Treo,”"“*On a Monkey Honeymoon,” *Blondy,” “Any 
Little Girl that’s a Nice Littie Girl,” I've Got che Time, 
I’ve Got the Place.” “On Mobile Bay,” “Casey Jores 
»-Badie Salome,’’**Punny Faco,"’*Railroad Rag,” **}*oon- 
light Glide,” “You're Just the Boy for Me.” Wop, Wop. 
Wop,”Cutey,” “Silver Bell,’*"My Moruocia,” “f’vo Got Rings on My Fi \gers,” 
“ By the Light of the Silvery Moon,” ** Put on Your Old Gray Bonnet,” * Raby 
Doll.”**Poney Boy,”"*Honey Boy.”*Red Wing.’**Holy City,” &c. BIG BOOK of 
over 300 Latest Song Hits; War, Coon Comic, Love. Irish.&c. Best and Biggest Col- 
lection of SONGS AND MUSIC ever offered. Also Big Car. & List, a $1 Du 
Bill and a Gold Prize Ticket. ALL sent Post Paid for only 10 cents or 3 lots 250 
DON’T MISS THIS GREAT OFFER, You'll be Del ghted. Addrers: 


IDEAL MUSIC CO., HURLEYVILLE, N. Y. 


{0,000 SILK REMNANTS 


To be sold at once. We have on hand a big lot of 
fancy Silk Remnants we will dispose of at a big 
sacrifice. Just the thing for Patching Crazy Quilts, 
Sofa Cushions, Pin Pads ete. Large pieces; small 
stingy pieces thrown out. All colors; sure to Please, 1 


FOR 12 CENTS roasts package | 


of these Silks; 3 packages 30c; 6 for 50c. 
J. COOK & CO., Lept. W. CHICAGO, ILL. gf; 


She had not satisfaction from her Lord, but 
she had satisfaction in her own secret suspicion: 
a suspicion that was almost a certainty—and it 


See 250 Jokes 

Howto Entertaining na 

. dies, 73 Toasts,22 Funny Readings,40 Amus- 
= ing Experimentsin Magic, 26 Parior Pastimes, 
$2 Money Making Secrets, $1 Verses of Comic 


BAIT makes FISH BITE 


Marvel Automatic Hooks land them every time. Beat 
everybody catching fish. We offera FREE box and 


ex 


Greatly relieves and benefits suffer- 
ers of Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, Nerv- 


ousness, Insomnia, Consumption. Write for booklet was that peculiar gesture of M. de Valois- Sample Hooks for helping to introduce them. Write Poetry, 16 Parlor Magic, All 20c Postpaid. 
_ Bemidji Balsam Pillow Co., Dept. 30, Bemidji, Minn. JAPANESE NOVELTY CO., Dept. 1, Clinton, Iowa. | 3.;c. DORN, 709 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 44. Chicago, III. 
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The Daintiest 
Dresses 

Are Easily 
Made on the 


FRANKLIN 


Sewing Machine 


You'll besurprised at the ease and thesimpli- 
city with which you can do the finest sewing 
on the Franklin. Things that you used to 
do altogether by hand—dainty lace dresses— 
applique trimming—ruffling—piping—edg- 
ings, etc.—the last little touches that add 
so much to the daintiness of the garments 
—you can run off on the Franklin in a 
fraction of the time it takes by hand. 


You can ruffle, shir, tuck, hem, hemstitch, 
bind, etc., on the Franklin just as easily as 
you can run astraightseam. In many cases, 
you can save hours of time by doing two or 
more things in one operation. Forexample, 
you can hem andsewon the lace at the same 
time. And yet the finished sewing is as good, 
if not better than the finest hand sewing. 
For the Franklin sews smoothly and regu- 
larly—makes the nicest stitch you ever saw 
—straight, even, elastic. 


Runs Easily and Smoothly 


It’s a delight to sew on the Franklin, too. 
Runs so easily—so steadily—no matter what 
the sewing is. For it’s the easiest-running 
machine ever built—ball-bearing and so well 
balanced and so simple in construction that 
half the effort runs it, 


And then there are endless improvements. 
For example, the arm is high—you can 
easily sew on the bulkiest goods. You get the 
same nice stitch always—whether you sew 
on the finest of linens or on a Brussels rug. 


Then, the Franklin is self-threading up to 
the eye of the needle — has extra-sized 


WOMAN'S 


bobbin — automatic bobbin 
winder—automatie head-lifting 
device—automatic tension release 
—big, roomy drawers. The belt is 
on the outsids of the wheel—easily 
taken off andj; 1t on. And then, best 
ofall,the Franklin is the simplest ma- 
chine you ever satdown before—nothing 
complicated—you can run it perfectly 
without a personal instructor and doalt 
kinds of sewing—and it’s so easy to operate 
that you can readily teach the children to 
run it perfectly. 


But these are only a few of the Franklin’s super- 
iorities. We have written a book that tells of 
them all in detail. 


Get This FREE Book 


It shows the many styles of cabinets—tells how 
the Franklin is made—tells of ouriron-clad 20-year 
guarantee—and tells, too, how you may get a 
Franklin for 3-months trial at home. Asewing 
machine is something you buy but once in a life- 
time—why not have the best—the Frankiln? 
Especially when you can save from $20 to €45 by 
buying the Franklin! Forthe Franklin at 618.46 
is the identice1 machine—with the exception of & 
number of improvements that we have made— 
that dealers everywhere are selling for 865. 


This book also shows our Minnesota sewing 
machines ranging in price as low as 65.95. 
Write for it today—just a postal saying, “Mail 
me your Sewing Machine Book,” and the 
book comes free. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & COQ, 
Dept. 303 Chicago 


“When I Was 21 


v ; Moonlight Bay 


. Honeymoon Love 


Our Big Catalog of Two-steps, 
Waltzes, Marches, 
teaching pieces, classical 
numbers and songs will be 
mailed free upon request. 
Write for it today. Weare 
the largest publishers of 
popular music in the world 


7. Harbor of Love 


9. Oceana Roll 


i. 
> 


your 


mail order from the your ging him gown, seas, 
following list of hits. == = = 
Numbers one to four- Srl e “i Es | > Lo 
teen are songs; the ot - - ~- + Ss 
others are instrumental. SSS a SS 


Price 15c Per Copy—8 for $1.00 Postpaid 


1 
2 
3. There’s A Ring Around The Moon 
4 
5 


. When I Was Twenty-One and You | 17 
Were Sweet Sixteen 18 

6. Somebody Else Will If You Don’t | 19 
8. Maybe That’s Why I’m Lonely 21. 
10. The Only Pal I Ever Had Came | 93. 
from Frisco Town 24. 


When The Moon Swings Low 25. 
2. When The Dew Is On The Rose 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 53- 


and You Were Sweet 16”’ is our latest and 
love story, set to sweet music. 


SS ————} 


3. The Light of the Jungle Moon 

14. If You Talk In Your Sleep, Don’t 
Mention My Name 

15. Snowball Club (Rag-time Waltz) 

16. Everybody Twostep (Rag-time) 

. Brides and Butterflies (Waltzes) 

8. After Vespers (Intermezzo) 

Cum-back (Rag-time) 

20. The Hyacinth (Rag Two-step) 

Siberian Dip (Novelty Dance) 

22. Visions of Spain (Waltzes) 

Dolly Madison (Waltzes) 

Whirlwind (Concert Galop) 

Del Rose (Waltzes) 

Garden of Girls (Waltzes) 


eet, Detroit, Michigan | 


59 Farrar 


where are making money fast. 


to any one, anywhere in the 


# interesting matter and useful information. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 


WANTED=RIDER AGENTS 


Nae a‘sample 1912 Model ‘* Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 
\ 
NO MONEY REQUIRE 


TIRES, COASTER BRAKE 


IN EACH TOWN 
and district to 


ride and ex- 
J Our agents every- 
Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 


SP until you receiveand approve of your bicycle. We ship 


S. without a cent depostt in advance, prepay freight, 


andallow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle 
and put it to any test you wish, é 
keep the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


If youare then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to 


LOW FACTORY PRICE We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at one small profit above actual factory cost. You savé $10 to 
$25 middlemen’s profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your 
bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires from azzyore at any price until you receive 
our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models at the wosderfiel lot prices we 
can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We 
are satished with $1.00 profit‘above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our 
bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be 
closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each, Descriptive bargain list mailed free. ~ 


Dept. §-41, CHICAGO, ILL. 


rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, repairs 
and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 
DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue, beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


Montfort’s fingers that had brought sudden 
enlightenment. 

The chimes from the Abbey rang out the 
hour of seven. The shadows were lengthening 
upon Orange Grove, the light mellowing over 
the green sward by the river. Nassau House 
was very still. The gentlemen had all gone 
forth together. A goodly stretch of time still 
lay before the meeting at dinner. There came 
upon “French Nan” an overpowering desire to 
be sure of the extraordinary turn of fate which 
threatened the utmost punishment for the 
offender. 

She ran to the writing table and penned a 
hasty line: ‘Pray, Mr. Stafford, I would have 
a moment’s conversation with you, apart in the 
garden.” Then she rang for her maid: This 
note was to be delivered in Queen’s Square— 
yes, into Mr. Stafford’s own hand. ‘Go, run, 
run, Toinette!”” she commanded. Then seeing a 
significant gleam in that damsel’s eye (Made- 
moiselle Toinette was a born intriguer) she 
added peremptorily: ‘‘Do not be more of a 
fool than you can help!” 

It was Mr. Stafford who alone had vouched 
for the Marquis de Valois-Montfort de Brissac. 
But now, she thought to recollect that he had 
vouched with a twinkle in the eyes, with an 
hilarious undertone in the voice, and in words 
that were susceptible of two meanings at least. 

“T cannot,’ he had said, “flatter myself to 
have had personal intercourse with anyone so 
exalted. But I know for a fact that, the last 
time I was in Paris, he was quite the most 
sought-after man upon the town, especially 
by the ladies.” 

Was it not remarkable, too, that Mr. Staf- 
ford should never have invited the gentleman 
in question to his house; nor should ever have 
seemed quite at ease to see him in proximity to 
his wife? This latter point Nan had hitherto 
set down to jealousy. She now placed a vastly 
different interpretation on his conduct. 

Urbanely concealing his surprise, the beau 
arrived speedily to the summons. Lady Nan 
met him on the terrace; and, without allowing 
him to bring out the compliment he had been 
rehearsing on his tongue, went straight to the 
point: 

“Pray, sir,” said she, ““when and how did you 
happen to behold M. de Valois-Montfort de 
Brissac, in the queen’s apartment?” 

Mr. Strafford’s lazy grey eyes flashed with 
intelligence. He pursed his mouth. Had he 
not been in lady’s company he might have 
whistled. “Sits the wind in that quarter?” 
ran his thought. The situation was too amus- 
ing not to be played with! 

“Why, my dear Lady Anne,”’ he said, ‘‘as a 
matter of fact, as I think I have explained be- 
fore, I could not hope to be admitted to the ex- 
alted circles in which our French acquaintance 
moves in his native land. But I chance to have 
a friend among the queen’s gentlemen; and, 
spending an idle hour with. him one afternoon, 
(he happened to be on guard in her French 
Majesty’s anteroom) I undoubtedly saw, yes, 
dear. lady, these eyes undoubtedly beheld, 
him whom we know as Marquis de Valois- 
Montfort de Brissac, admitted to her Majesty’s 
early toilet receptions.” 

Lady Anne had a cold glance for the banterer. 

“Kindly inform me, sir,” she said, “was the 
person, whom you saw admitted to her Maj- 
esty’s chamber, known to the French court 
under all these names?” 

“All these names?—Why, no, my Lady,” 
said the beau, easily. “But you know the 
familiar fashion people about courts fa!l into. 
Lack of ceremony at times which perhaps is 
engendered by a surfeit of etiquette at others. 
At any rate the favored individual was men- 
tioned to me only by his first name. ‘There 
goes,’ said my friend, ‘the most envied fellow in 
Paris—the luckiest dog in France! It is Ilde- 
fonse. The stunning Ildefonse!’” 

Nan clapped her hands. 

“T knew it! I knew it!’’ she cried, and her 
eyes flashed vindictive joy. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED IN APRIL) 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Continued from page 33 


years. Medium size will require three and one- 
half yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 

Boys’ Russian Dress 


No. 4582—For the small boy who does not 
yet wear trousers this style of Russian dress is 
suitable. It is made in coat fashion with re- 
movable shield and the closing is at the front. 
Linen, serge, madras or chambray is used. 

The pattern, No. 4582, is cut in sizes 1 and 2 
years. Medium size will require one and three- 
fourths yards of 36-inch material. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Coat-Suit 

No. 6697—5716—The latest style features of 
che spring are embodied in this clever coat suit. 
The coat is made in the new cut-away fashion 
and has a well-shaped collar and wide Tevers. 
The skirt is in six gores, with the popular panel 
front and back. This suit can be made up in 
white serge, pongee or linen. 

The coat pattern, No. 5697, is cut in sizes 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size will 
require three and one-half yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5716, is cut in sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size will 
require three and three-eighths yards of 44-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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‘\ Wonderful 
Bargains! 


\ Write to us for 
\the Big FREE 


Catalog! 
The most baffling 


_ _ price reductions—great special sales 
: going on right naw while we are mak- 
ing our wonderful clearirigs. Easy -payments and 
credit to all. Look at this. special— 


Send Only 
50c and You KEEP This 

SUPERB ROCKER 
Made in American guarter- 
sawed oak finish. Pro- 


fusely carved, uphol- 
stered in best grade 
Boston leather. Dia- 


mond Tufted. Only 50c 
down and then 50c per 
month. Price $3.95. 
No. A1264, 

what your 


We 
Easy Payments what Sour 


write tous. We willarrange the easiest terms—and we 
will allow you to use the goods while paying for them. 


Free Catalog 27¢_ Special 


Price Lists 


————— 
If you want anything in furniture, stoves, rugs, carpets, 
men's clothing, women’s clothing, pianos, draperies, go- 
carts, silverware, lamps, clocks, washing machines, refrig- 
erators, etc., get our catalog now. This sale is positively 
limited, so send your name and address for this big bargain 
catalog and special list today. Don't delay — write now. 


STRAUS & SCHRAM (Inc.) 
Dept. 3013 35th Street — Chicago, Ill. 


“DON'T SHOUT’ 


“Thear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
Oh,something new—THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I’ve 
a pair in my ears. now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 
I had them in, myself, only 


that I hear all right. 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


made low sounds and 
whispers plainly 
heard. Invisible, com- 
~" forte 7 vi 

and harmless. yone 

Price, $5 Complete. ¢an adjust it.’’ Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 


No Woman Need Have 
Superfluous Hair 


Don’t continue to be humiliated by your 
mannish appearance, You are at a dis- 
advantage socially,in business—every- 
. where. **See-Hair-Go” (an Indian dis- 
2 ». covery) positively removes any hairy 

= growth instantly! It is ‘‘different”— 
— 2s ;*% unlike any other preparation—incom- 
uN Si position action, results. Removes even 
toughest, most wiry hair imaginable. 
FREE sample to prove my claims. Send for it; try it; be 
convinced. '‘See-Hair-Go’’ relieves permanently, Kills hair 
roots. Being germicidal and antiseptic, won't injure, inflameor 
irritate tenderest skin. Delicately perfumed; pleasant to use. 
GUARANTEED to do as claimed. If you appreciate all that true 
feminine attractiveness means to you, you will banish that disfi 
uring hair at once. Write today for free sample (send 2c postage). 


MARY LOUISE WRIGHT. Dept. G. 5059 Indiana Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


= 


No matter 


SENT TO YOUR HOME—EXPRESS PREPAID, 


Beautiful new, 
attractive patterns. 
Made in all colors. & 
Easily cleaned 
warranted to wear. 
Woven in one® 
piece. Reversible. 
Straight from the & 


Sizes and Prices 


9x6 ft. $3.50 
9x74 ft. 4.00 
9x9 ft. 4.50 
9x10' ft. » 
9x12 ft. 5.50 

9x15 it. 6.50 


if not satisfactory. 


Send for new Catalogue showing goods in actual colors—FREE 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 991 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU ‘‘AUTO MASSEUR” ONA 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 


SEXES 
So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS 15 West 38th Street 


Dept. 19, New York 


Study atHome 


Graduate coyrespondence stue 
dents most siccessfuJ at bar ex- 
amination, Write today for proof 
and free 112-pp.cat’'g. Wemake 
your homeauniversity. Leading 
home-study law course in Amer. 
Our text prepared by deansand 
pron from the big law col- 
eges—Harvard, Chicago, Ill. 
Wis., Mich.,Ia., Stanford and 
others, Very low cost and easy terms. Also business law course. 


LaSalle Extension University, Box 3013 Chicago, Ill. 


ATENT SECURED OR 


FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain o Patent and What to invent with list of inventions 
wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents adver- 
tised free, VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. 0. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


At Your Home. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced pupils. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 35 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago, IIL 
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THE CHILDREN’S WORLD 


SPRING CLEANING IN FAIRYLAND 


A Prize Story by Majorie Ellins, Age 14 Years 


ONCE: on a late spring morning, two fairies 
sat upon the edge of a soft blue and white 
cloud, talking over their affairs. They were the 


2S . = a 
“* Just Look at the Earth’’ 
two chief housekeepers of Cloud Kingdom and 
they should have been busy, but were not. 
“Well, isn’t it nice we’ve got the sky all 
cleaned up?” said one fairy, glancing about in 


satisfaction at the clean, blue sky, relieved of 
all its dark, dirty clouds, and the sun, newly 
burnished, shining brighter than ever. 

“Yes, Iam glad, but just look at the earth. 
Our beautiful clean sky has had no effect on it 
whatever. I never saw such a sight, did you?” 


“Tt does look barren and brown. It seems 
as if it ought to be green by now.” Then her 
little face brightened with a new idea. “TI tell 


you what let’s do. Let’s clean it up ourselves!” 

“Why!” said the other shocked little fairy. 
“You don’t know what you’re saying.” 

“But I mean it,” and after much coaxing she 
finally compelled her companion to join her. 

First, they went to the chief weatherman 
of Cloud Kingdom and told him of their plan. 
He promised to help them and gave them a few 
warm days free from wind to give the earth 
people a chance to burn their old brown grass. 
A great many took this opportunity, and soon 
a great part of the earth was made black by 
burning. 

When the fairies saw this, they hastened to 
tear a hole in a big raincloud, and a torrent of 
rain descended on the earth. This washed 
everything clean and caused the black fields 
to turn a faint green. Then the fairies coaxed 
old man Wind to breathe very hard for a few 
days and this had the same effect on the earth 
as of washing a glass and polishing it until it 
shone. 

After that, a week or two of beautiful warm, 
sunshiny weather, with a faint breeze, almost 
like a fairy’s breath, set wild flowers blooming 
and crops hurrying toward ripeness. 

Then the kind fairies retired, to let the world 
go as it would, and it could not help but run 
smoothly, after such a beautiful beginning. 
They were very tired, and I think it a pity that~ 
more did not know that the beautiful spring, 
so long delayed, was all due to two ambitious 
little fairies of the Cloud Kingdom. 


BLACK AND WHITE CRIPPLE 


MaAYSE you think they were little boys? 

No, just plain little chickens. , 

Little brother threw two stones one day, and 
two chickens’ little legs were broken. Black 
Mammy tied them up the best she knew how, 
with small pieces of wood from the wood pile for 
splinters, and cobwebs and grease to make a 
kind of poultice, and then tied strings, made of 
strips of rags, around to hold all together. 

It wasn’t very long before Black Cripple and 
White Cripple, as we called them, were setting 
on a nest of twelve eggs. 

If you will come with me to my farm in Vir- 
ginia, I will show you Black Cripple and White 
Cripple hopping around the yard as lively as 


can be, each followed by a brood of young chicks. 
I wonder if these little chickens ever say to 
themselves: ‘“‘Doesn’t our mother walk bee— 
u—tifullye Not another mother in the chick- 
en yard walks as gracefully.”’ That is better 
than saying: “Why doesn’t our mother walk 
like the other mothers’’—don’t you think? 
Black Cripple and White Cripple are pets 
now for all their lives. Their misfortunes have 
done that much for them—gave them a name, 
and a place in the world as long as they live. 
For you couldn’t bear the thought of killing and. 
cooking Black Cripple and White Cripple, 
could you? . 
Neither can I. 


a eg OR sr 


THE STUMP SPEAKER 


By F. 
I WANT to introduce all of my little friends 
to Mr. Stump Speaker, I am sure they will 
all enjoy him very much and have lots of fun 
with him, he is very simple to make, for the 
things needed are in every home. I will de- 
scribe the one that lies before me on my desk 
as I write this. His body is made of a cork nearly 
two inches long and an inch throught Two small 
wire nails are pushed into one end of the cork. 
Now take two penholders of the same size (two 
pencils or two sharpened sticks will do as well) 
and push into the cork as shown in drawing. 
Then draw or cut out of a paper or magazine 
some funny head with the arms and press into 
a slit cut in the top of the cork. 

Now Mr. Stump Speaker is ready for his 
platform, which consists of a ruler, yard 
stick, or any narrow strip of wood. Stand him 
upon it with the pens hanging on either side. 
‘Then with a slight tipping motion from side 
to side he will commence to step from one foot 
to the other in a funny, stilted way. A light 
touch to one of the pens and he bows several 
times. : 

Slant the ruler or stick and he will take a 
number of short steps and then a long sliding 
one, just as if he had struck a slippery spot. 
All kinds of tramps, clowns, roosters, ducks and 
pe can be made by putting on the various 

eads. 


I. WETHERSEE 


PUZZLEGRAMS 


Word Squares 
(When correct answers are found and placed 
in a square, words will read the same from left 
to right and from top to bottom.) 
i; : 


1. Useless 3. Stumble 
2. Remove skin 4 4. Journey 
1. Ready to eat 3. A fruit 
2. To deserve oe Thought 
1. To give in small 3. Famous garden 
portions 4. Adjacent 
2. Girl’s name “y* 
IV. 
1. Cold weather mark 3. A covering . 
' 2. Nomad de gto Ruler 
re - Beheadings j 


Behead: Change of direction and leave vase; 


PF Shes ve old 


promenade and leave whole; chronometer and 
leave fastening; winter vehicle and leave action; 
part of a fence and leave indisposition; Dakota 
storm and leave reptile; frozen moisture and 
leave present; telephone necessity and leave 
anger; fowl’s stomach and leave uncooked; past 
speech and leave help; useful beverage and 
leave species; an article and leave man. 
Animal Enigmas 


(Rearrange the letters to form the names of 
three animals.) 
1. Hic O Sam rs 
3. A mall 
Answers to February’s Puxzles 


Poetical License—1.—John Greenleaf Whit- 


He let nap 


tier. 2.—Hawthorne (House of Seven Gables). 
3.—Scott. 4.—Lowell. 5.—Shelley. 6.— 
Browning. 

Enigma—Leonardo da Vinci. 


OESNT THIS LOO 
of (i ae | 


mi, gn Na a MM OE 
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right here in Hillsboro County, heart 
of the famous Florida Grapefruit Belt. 


The day is coming when you’ll wake up to your right to live like 
a prince on one of these choice fruit and truck farms—within a short drive 


from swiftly growing Tampa, metropolis of the Florida Gulf Coast 
‘The whole purpose of this Woman’s Wor Lp announcement is to help you realize how 
swiftly this wonderful tract is melting away. The surveyors are now at work on our new tract— 
now’s the time to get the best location. The more you study conditions in this garden spot of 
America the better it will look to you—but reserve your farm now and investigate at your leisure. 
Stop and think how living conditions in this thriving suburb of Tampa compare with the life you’re living now: 
Contrast the health, the comfort, the profit, the freedom! Picture yourself and your family working and playing 


under southern skies every day in the year, drinking in the spicy breezes of the Gulf and living like princes 
on the fat of the land. 


_ For $1 an acre per month, if you reserve 
it without delay, you can secure one of the 
very choicest farms in this whole celebrated 
district. That’s only 3% cents a day—less than a 
single carfare in the shivering North! 

,Climate, soil, water, schools, transporta- 
tion—Hillsboro County meets all such requirements “T have been here now for eight months and am well 
to a remarkable degree. Here you will find yourself pleased with the location—only wish there was more 
among ambitious, happy citizens who appreciate the land near which I could get, for I can see no reason 
joys and beauty of Florida’s outdoor life as well as its why this land is not a first-class investment. I have 
financial profits. U.S. Government reports give Hills- been here long enough to know that one can get big 
boro County an annual production of over $680,000 per returns from this land if they are willing to work for it. 
year in Grapefruit alone. The great variety of fruits, I would not exchange my land here.for any | have seen. 
vegetables and farm produce you can raise here will Wishing you success, I remain, 
ae you. oS eee Seah 28 big “Yours respectfully, J. W. BAKER.” 

ansportation that can e beat: 8 Rail- eit ae paraiees 
road Stations already on our tract, 3 important railroads Listen to what the Mayor of Tampa DUE ELES 5 

en a . . r : P Seon I consider the property of the North Tampa Land 
possing it. Daily free mail delivery—life in this neigh- Company to be worth all they are asking for it, and I 
et a is practicallya suburban proposition at country also consider itadapted to growing grapefruit, oranges, 

‘Tampa's hungry Markets at your door: — f“j,ate recently purchased come’ land in the ame 
You know this part of Florida is a great winter resort, parce wes mele He ae 5 
and right in Tampa you'll find a famous hotel that cost oS ‘oan A . : 
the city over $3,000,000. You need never trouble to ship And here's the Judgment of a Railroad President, 
your fruit, vegetables and poultry to the Northern the head of the Tampa and Gulf Coast Railway, regard- 
markets, though if you wish to do so you'll be able to ing our land: 
beat shipments from other districts into New York and “In buying this large tract, the North Tampa Land 
Chicago by two weeks or more. Company has, in my opinion, acquired the very best 

Not one crop per year but several—as fast as lands in South Florida. Located so very near to 
one crop is pulled, another is planted. 10 acres here go Tampa itself, these are beyond doubt the best prop- 
as far as 50 or 60 in the North. You'll want our big Free erties now being offered to settlers. I know of no 
Book on Florida; it’s full of valuable information as to lands so splendidly adapted to growing grapefruit, 
which crops are most profitable, best dates for planting, oranges and all kinds of citrus fruits. I feel this sec- 
tion of all the country, with its excellent transporta- 


and average crop per acre. Send the Money-Bag 1 0 ‘ 2 
tion, its en roads and nearness to the city will popu- 


Coupon for it today. 

.Why not combine a winter hunting and -~ late itself rapidly. Both my railroad and my mill 
fishing trip with your investigation of the company will extend the North Tampa Land Company 
farm we'll set aside for you? Asa Sportsman’s _ every facility at our command.”’ 

Paradise, Hillsboro County is nationally famous, and “My extensive Florida trip and my investigation 
besides giving you the vacation of a lifetime, the trip of the forty acres purchased from you,” writes Mr. L. 
may change your whole future. Don’t you think you’ve F. Meyers, of 5914 Winchester Avenue, Chicago, “‘con- 
earned the right to lift your nose off the grindstone for vince me your tract is the very best it’s possible to buy. 
awhile, and point it down the happy hunting trails of I’m more than pleased.” 
smiling Florida? Florida is mighty easy to get to “Merchandise right here in our general store,” writes 
nowadays—the North Tampa tract is only about 40 hours Dr. W. J. Hood, of Stemper, Fla. (one of our thriving 
from New York and 44 hours from Chicago. The trip towns), ‘‘is cheaper than in the north. My new cottage 
is half completed. This place looks very promising.” 


won’t cost you much either in time or money. Can you 
But you'll want to read the whole of these letters. To 


afford to delay your decision ? 
These letters from your future neighbors a land-hungry, home-hunting man, they’reas full of help 
and encouragement asa Florida grapefruit is of juice. 


tell the story. When we send you our free Florida Book 
There’s a farm waiting for YOU in Florida today— 


we’ll enclose full copies, if you like, so you can get the 
i act NOW and get the benefit of the following 


benefit of their experience. Then, if you wish, we can 


give you the addresses of hundreds of happy purchasers, 
many of whom have already moved to their new North 
Tampa Homes. 
Here’s one letter, unsolicited, from a settler on our 
North ‘lampa tract: 
“STEMPER, FLA., January 6th, 1912. 


“A 50-Foot Residence Lot in Citrus Park, the beautiful new Townsite 


just northwest of the city of Tampa. 


How to get one of these 
choice residence lotsfree //. 
Fill out the Special Reservation (> 
Blank, enclose $1 for every acre 
you wish us to set aside for you, and 
mail at once. Your money back if 
you want it. We give you plenty 
of time to ‘nvestigate the property 
in your own way—all we ask 
is that you act quickly if you 
wish one of these residence lots 
free of all cost. The terms we 
offer you are a striking 
evidence of ‘our policy 
of satisfying every buy- 
er through 
and through. 


THIS COUPON MEANS 


($)FORYOU- CLIP IT GF ee v 
pay | Ne Y 


ORTH TAMPA LAND CO. ' w.w.3 8 


7 COMMERCIAL NATL. BANK BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 
end me, FREE, your most interesting 


book about FLORIDA LAND. 


FREE RESIDENCE-LOT COUPON 


(SPECIAL RESERVATION BLANK) 


W.wWw. 


Residence Lot FREE With Each Purchase of Ten Acres or More 


To the NORTH TAMPA LAND COMPANY, 
1128 Commercial National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed please find $.........e--eseess for which please reserve 


BOE WHE.. a adie s de ule tela Hoe acres of your choicest land at $35 pet 
acre, for which I agree to pay at the rate of $1.00 per acre per 
month until paid. I am to receive FREE a 50-foot residence 
lot in the Town Site of Citrus Park. 

You are to give me a period of sixty days in which to investi- 
gate this property, with the understanding that should it prove 
unsatisfactory IT may have the privilege of applying this payment 
on any unsold tract owned by you, or if 1 prefer, after examina- 
tion, upon written demand within the above specified period, 
receive the return of the above amount in full. 


fi 
Ke 


BRGY SHEE OSE at RE RE OE EPS S RE I Ree ee 


Make checks, money orders or bank drafts payable to 
NORTH TAMPA LAND CO. 


For our valuable book on Florida, send the money- 
bag coupon. If you wish a 50-foot residence lot, 
FREE, in beautiful Citrus Park, be sure to fill out 
and mail us today the above special reservation blank. 


North Tampa Land Company 
Dept. “H,”” 1128 Commercial National Bank Bldg, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


} 
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WOMAN'S 


Classified Advertising 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR MEN’S TAILORING—EASY WORK, BIG PAY. 
Outfit free. Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 452, Chicago. 
AGENTS—SEND FOR NEW CATALOG OF RAPID 
sellers; just out. United Supply House, Lyons, Lowa. 
“GRUCO” UNDERWEAR & HOSIERY WILL 
make money and friends for you. Get the agency. 
“Gruco” Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

AGENTS WANTED. MAKE $3 TO $5 A DAY. 
Send l5c for sample and large catalogue 500 articles. 
Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 
~ WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s con- 


AGENTS WRITE FOR UNPARALLELED SPECIAL 
offer six pair Triplewear Hose Free. Big money selling 
Triplewear Hosiery; beautiful line;guaranteed six months. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30,730 Girard Av.,Philadelphia 


TRUSTWORTHY MEN OR WOMEN WANTED 
as local representatives of responsible manufacturer. 
High class merchandise and clean selling methods. $12.00 
per week guaranteed on easy conditions, with possibility 
of $30.00 and advance. Experience not necessary. 
Manufacturer, Box BQ-278, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS—$50 WEEKLY; WE MANUFACTURE 
the best Needle Case made; a wonderful seller; 200 to 
500% profit; talking unnecessary; our ‘‘Trust Scheme” 
envelopes do the work; general agents can make $100 
weekly; particulars free; or send 10c for a 25c sample. 
Paty Needle Co., 204 Union Sq., Somerville, Mass. 


tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kan. 
DUSTLESS DUST CLOTHS SELL ON SIGHT. 

Every housewife wants one. 100% profit. _ Sample 25c. 

Write, The Wizard Products Co., 1444 W. 37th St., Chgo. 
$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES TO TRUST- 


worthy men and women to travel and distribute samples; 
big m’f’r. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas., M. Z., Chgo. 


$2.00 PROFIT EACH SALE. ONE MAN SOLD 8 
first day. Wonderful invention needed and welcomed 
every home. Amer. Supply Co., 35 N. Dearborn, Chicago 

AGENTS—20x24 FRAMED PICTURES 12c. SELL 
easy at 62c; premium selling plan; sensational sales; big 
money. Sales Megr., Family Portrait Co., Wayne, Ill. 


AGENTS! HEREIS A “WINNER.” OUR NEW 
Sweeper Dust Pan. Sells in nearly every home. A 
Sweeper and Dust Pan combined. Nothing like it. 
Gathers up all crumbs, dirt, litter, etc. Light and easy 
to handle. Big profit for Lady or Gentlemen Agenis. 
Sample Free. Write today. Keystone Manufacturing 
Co., Box-R, Clearfield, Pa. 


AGENTS—HERE’S A SURE MONEY-MAKING 
Proposition. 100% Profit selling Dr. Scott’s Magnetic 
Corset and specialties. The field is yours (not sold in 
stores)—on the market 33 years. Ouradvertising makes 
sales easy. Write for catalog and liberal proposition. 
$5.50 sample outfit free to start with, on deposit of $2.50. 
Free—a cake of soap, sent with catalog. ‘‘Dr. Scott,” 


MOP, SCRUB-BRUSH & MOP-WRINGER COM- 
bined. New. Agents make $5 a day. Quick Sales. Big 
Profits. Ziegler Supply Co., 635 Plymouth Place, Chicago 


WOMEN CAN’T RESIST BUYING “NAIDA” 
Apparel Novelties. Big Profits. Sample Materials & Cat. 
Free. Madison Embroidery Co., Desk G-13, Chicago. 


AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS: 
Carleton made $8 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25 in 
two days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Company, 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGENTS—15 PIECE ALUMINUM SET. NEW. 
Just being introduced. Low retail price. Big profit for 
agents. Writeforfreesampleset. Thomas Manufactur- 
ing Co., 1388 3d St., Dayton, Ohio. 


128 West 34th St., New York 


LAMP—200 HOURS OF LIGHT FOR ONE CENT. 
Makes and burns its own gas from Kerosene oil, which 
is vaporized by a glass bulb burner Scientific wonder of 
the world. Lamps used where people have electric lights. 
Makes it possible to sell to every household. Lamp made 
entirely of brass. Riches awaiting you. Rush $1.50. 
Complete Lamp will be sent, charges paid. We guarantee 
lamp as above stated, or your money returned. Town, 
county and state agents wanted. Lamp a whirlwind 
seller. Pat. U. S. A. and foreign countries. New 
Process Mfg. Co., Lamp Room 36, Salina, Kansas. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 days 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Dept. 3013, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO START IN 
business selling custom made corsets. Honest values. 
Write for particulars. _ Woman’s Apparel Supply Co., 
1403 W. Congress St., Chicago, Ill. 


OUR “26” BEST SELLERS IN NEW IDEA SAN- 
itary Brushes, appeals te hustling agents. Work steady and 
commissions large. Write for our proposition and illustra- 
ted booklet. D. L. Silver & Co., Dept. W, Clayton, N. J. 


AGENTS, EITHER SEX. MAKE BIG MONEY 
handling 2 of the fastest selling articles of the age. Easy, 
fascinating work. Spare time or permanent. Write to- 
day. Victor M. Grab & Co., F6 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


EARN $30 WEEKLY TAKING ORDERS FOR 
cut-rate groceries for America’s largest grocery house. 
Outfit free. Agents either sex. The Standard Mercantile 
Co., 1015 Hippodrome Bldg., Euclid Av., Cleveland, Ohio 


SALESMEN TO SELL SUN TYPEWRITERS. EX- 
clusive territory to right parties. Standard machine; mod- 
erate price. Sells itself and sells to others. Write for 
cat.and terms. Sun Typewriter Co., 319 Broadway, N.Y. 


AGENTS OUTFIT FREE. QUICK PROFITS. 
Best Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods aud Fancy Goods on 
the market. Large Manufacturer. Particulars for stamp. 
Maricopa Mfg. Co., 91 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EARN MORE MONEY EASY. SELL GUARAN- 
teed Photo Pocket Cutlery. Scientifically tempered. Big 
orders, Lodges, Manufacturers, Individuals. Big Profits. 
Write quick. Canton Cutlery Co., Dept. C-25, Canton, O. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk G, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS $35 to $75 A WEEK INCOME. NEW IN- 
vention. Scrubs, takes up water. No wringing, no cloths. 
Sells everywhere—big profits—exclusive territory. Write 
today. Special terms. Pirrung Mfg. Co., Dept. 7, Chicago 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES, BIG PROFITS, NEW 
Ironing-Wax perfumes clothes with violet perfume. 
Nothing like it. Four cents brings particulars for free 
goods. M.B.R., Mfrs., 13 B. Water St., New York. 


AGENTS MAKE 500 PER CENT. PROFIT SELL- 
ing our Gold Window Letters, Novelty Signs and Change- 
able Signs. 800 Varieties. Enormous Demand. Cat- 
alogue Free. Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren St., Chicago 


“ALCA” THE FAMOUS $6.00 VACUUM CLEANER 
seeks a few more willing agents to show its merits and 
promises prosperity and success in return. Write for 
gilt-edge proposition. Alca Co., 368 W. 50th St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED—EARN BIG MONEY SELL- 
ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Fancy Linens, Dress 
Goods, etc. Wholesale terms. New Catalog Free. Nation- 
al Importing Co., Desk W., 699 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and all expenses to introduce our guaranteed stock 
and poultry powders; money-back guarantee; outfit free; 
new plan; steady work. Address Bigler Co., X395, 
Springfield, Llinois. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell Transparent Handle Novelty Knives. Good com- 
mission paid. Dignified position—Immense profits. 
Exclusive territory. Write for terms. Novelty Cutlery 
Co., 236 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW EXCLUSIVE LINEN 
heel and toe guaranteed hosiery, wants agent in every 
county. Sales enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, 
increasing income. Exclusive territory. Credit. 
B. Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS—IT COSTS ME ABOUT $2.00 TO SECURE 
your name and ship sample machine, but it’s a dead sure 
way of convincing you I’ve got best household invention 
onearth. Canvassers and crew managers make up to $20 
a day. Elmer E. Stevens, 1263 Adams Exp. Bldg., Chicago. 


LIVE. AGENTS WANTED —HUSTLERS TO 
handle our attractive 1912 combination packages of soap 
and toilet articles with valuable premiums. One Mich- 
igan agent made $65 in 47 hrs., another, $21 in 8 hrs., 
another, $22.50 in 10 hrs. Write today. Davis Soap 
Works, 298 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED—NO MONEY REQUIRED. 
Earn $25 weekly selling Embroidered Waists and Princess 
Patterns, Scarfs, Drawnwork, Dress Linen, etc. Write 
for Catalog W. Leo. Mandel, 721 Broadway, New York 


WOMEN AGENTS MAKE $10 A DAY AND UP. 
Our popular price Parisian designs of Trimmed Hats sell 
quicker by our Plan of Free Premiums to purchasers than 
by any other method. Write today. S. M. Silverman & 
Co., 614-83 E. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. $10 a day. 


EARN MONEY IN SPARE TIME. 
The National Dress Goods Co., New York, needs a com- 
petent, responsible woman to represent them in each local- 
ity. Pleasant, permanent work. Free outfit, good pay. 
Write today for full particulars. National Dress Goods 
Company, Dept. 16, No. 260 West Broadway, New York 


COINS & STAMPS 


STAMPS. 100 DIFF. STAMPS, 1,000 HINGES, SMALL 
album,mill. Scale, all for 12c. Toledo Stamp Co.,Toledo,O. 


$15 CASH PAID PER 1,000 FOR CERTAIN CAN- 
celled postage stamps. Send 10 cts. for price list paid. 
Acme House, 1709 G. Cold Spring Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OLD COINS WANTED: $7.75 PAID FOR RARE 
1853 quarter; $20 for $44. Keep money dated before 
1890; send 10c for new coin value book. It may mean a 
fortune. A. H. Kraus, 238 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


$7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS; 
$20 fora 4. Other dates worth large premiums. Get 
wise and send 10c at once for New Illustrated Coin 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. C.F. Clarke & 
Co., Coin Dealers, Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SHORTHAND IN 7 LESSONS. MOST RAPID 
readable system. Quickly learned at home. Write to- 
day for Free First Lesson. Unigraph Co., Omaha, Neb. 


FARM LANDS & REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


THE HOME-MAKER’S FINEST OPPORTUNITY IS 
in Escondido Valley (near San Diego), the garden spot of 
Southern California. Lands one-third the price of those 
in widely advertised districts, comparable as to soil, water 
and climate. A five or ten acre tract planted to grapes, 
apples, peaches, lemons, oranges or grape fruit, will in a 
few years bring a good income. Easy monthly or yearly 
payments. A beautiful country; most enjoyable climate 
on earth; all-the-year-around growing season. Escondido, 
on Santa Fe R. R., has fine schools, churches, banks, 
stores, library, packing houses, electricity, etc. Land 
planted and cared for, if you wish, by a strong, responsi- 
ble company. Illustrated booklet free. Address, W. E. 
Alexander, Pres., Escondido Valley Land and Planting 
Co., Box 8, Escondido, California. 


ot FLORIDA 


TARPON SPRINGS, FLORIDA—10 ACRE TRACTS 
of the celebrated Gulf Coast fruit and truck land, where 
crops and fruit grow every month in the year. Good roads, 
schools and churches. Liberal contract includes protec- 
tion in event death, non-forfeiture and savings bank 
clauses. Local agents wanted. Write for booklet. 
Tampa & Tarpon Springs Land Co., Tampa, Fla. 


THE LAND OF LEAST RESISTANCE. WHY 
don’t you go where Nature works with you all the time? 
What you spend keeping comfortable this winter would 
earn big profits at La Belle Park, Florida—the northern 
colony that has made good. It’s the best investment 
for you and we can prove it. Send today for our free 
illustrated booklet. It points the way to independence. 
Southern Land & Investment Co., Railway Exchange 
Bldg., Chicago. 


GAMES & ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, DIALOGUES, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Minstrels, Jokes. Large cat- 
alogue free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago, Ill. 


IY. OR aD 


HELP WANTED 


$25 WEEKLY AND EXPENSES TO MEN AND 
women to‘put out catalogs and advertise. Big mail order 
house. C. Emery, M. U., Chicago, Ill. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—A MAN OR WOMAN TO ACT AS OUR 
information reporter. All or spare time. No experience 
necessary. $50 to $300 per month. Nothing to sell. Send 
stamp for particulars. Address Sales Association, 625 
Association Bldg, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. AVER- 
age $90.00 month. Every second week off with full pay. 
Examinations everywhere May 4th. Common education 
sufficient. Write for sample questions. Coaching free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. W-71, Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U.S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, life-time employ- 


ment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet A927. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. THOUSANDS 
of dollars for anyone who can write successful Words or 
Music. Past experience unnecessary. Send us your song 
poems, with or without music, or write for free particu- 
lars. Acceptance Guaranteed if Available. Washing- 
ton only place to secure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. SPLEN- 
did income assured right man to act as our representa- 
tive after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 
ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for a man in your section to get 
into a big-paying business without capital and become 
independent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 


Address E. R. Marden, Pres., The National Co-Opera- | 


tive Real Estate Company, L511 Marden Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C. : 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


WANTED. LADIES FOR GOV’T MATRON EXAM- 
ination. Splendid position. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis. 


SALESLADIES WANTED. 
coats from factory. Can earn $25 weekly. Particulars 
free. P. & B. Skirt Co., Dept. 5, Lynn, Mass. 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa 


$2 A DAY ADDRESSING ENVELOPES. SEND 
10c for trial supply of blanks and samples. Work even- 
ings at home. Wertz Pub. Co., Dept. 27, Cicero, Ill. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


2.50 PER .DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S: Ziegler Co., 450 Plymouth St., Chicago, IIl. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method We 
help those who want to sell their stories. Write for partic- 
ulars. School of Short-Story Writing, 6 Page Bldg.,Chgo. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOVT. FARMERS WANTED; $60 MONTHLY; FREE 
living quarters. Exam. soon. Ozment, 105F, St. Louis. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. AVERAGE $90 
month. Examinations everywhere May 4th. Preparation 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. W-70, Rochester, N. Y. 


BE A CHAUFFEUR. EARN $200 PER MONTH; 
travel; be employed the yearround. Write Cliff Hogan, 
16th & Garfield, Kansas City, Mo. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING #4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—3,000 RAILWAY MAIL CLERK STU- 
dents immediately. Make $1,600 yearly. Examination 
soon. Write today for Free Lesson. Ozment, 105, St. Louis 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase your salary. Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 6, Page Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY. 
To join this Society. Sick, accident, death benefits. And 
introduce our Memberships. All or spare time. $50 to 
$300 amonth. Every member secured gives you a steady 
monthly income. Box VV-293, Covington, Ky., U.S.A. 


500 MEN 20’ TO 40 YEARS OLD WANTED AT ONCE 
for Electric Railway Motormen and Conductors; $60 to 
$100 a month; no experience necessary; fine opportunity; 
no strike; write immediately for application blank. 
Address Manager, Z-35 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


_ LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LADIES TO SEW AT HOME FOR A LARGE 
Philadelphia firm; good money; steady work; no can- 
vassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


INCUBATORS 


200-EGG INCUBATOR COSTS ONLY $3; NEW 
method; uses hen and hen heat; agents wanted; free 
catalog. Natural Hen Incubator Co., Sta. H, Dept. 79, 
Las Angeles, Cal. 


\ 


SELL SILK PETTI-. 


March, 1912 


INVESTMENTS 


FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE. 
Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man who in- 
tends to invest $5 or more per month. Tells you how 
$1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different classes 
of investments, the Real Earning Power of your owe 
This magazine six months Free if you write to-day. H. L. 
Barber, Publisher, 424, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS . 


DO YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO SNORES? 
Stop it, and thereby check Catarrh. Simple device; com- 
fortably worn. 10c. silver. B.Wabler, Ironwood, Mich. - 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand, good pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 637 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


MOTORCYCLES & BICYCLES 


WE SELL YOU AT WHOLESALE AGENT’S PRICE, 
One American Motorcycle ($139.65) or American Bicycle 
($18.85). Motorcycles guaranteed for three years; Bicycles 
for life. Say whether you want Motorcycle or Bicycle. 
American Motorcycle Co., 973 American Bldg., Chicago. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


A SMALL CAPITAL STARTS YOU IN THIS 
business—$25 and more nightly can be made—we 
furnish everything. Capt. Mdse. Co., Dept. F, Chicago 


MUSIC 


SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg & Co., 25 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


SONG POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION, 
with or without music. Eaton, Desk F, 1370 B’dway, N.Y. 


SONG WRITERS—SELL YOUR SONG POEMS. 
New idea only way for amateurs to make money. Flem- 
ing Studio, Suite 502, Gaiety Theater Bldg., New York. 


OUR ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC COMPOSERS 


furnishes capital for the publication & introduction of your 
piece; send tor booklet “E.’’ Bixby & Bro., Buffalo, N.Y. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


RAG TIME PIANO PLAYING TAUGHT BY 
Mail. Book free. Christensen, 82 Auditorium Bldg., Chgo. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 
LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. LIGHT, CLEAN 


work. Positions waiting. Our diplomas recognized 
everywhere. Established 1893. Branches in all leading 
ci-ies. | For information regarding any one, write Dept. 


W., Moler System of Colleges, Chicago, Ill. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
most advanced home study course. Best field for women. 
$15 to $25 a week. Diplomas equal to highest hospital 
standard. Easy terms. Catalog Free. Address Amer- 
ican Training School for Nurses, Chicago. 


WANTED—LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING 
with Hermann permanent wave—manicuring—facial 
massage—electrolysis or chiropody. Splendid payi 
business. Positions waiting. Top wages. Our itsraal 
splendidfor preparatory Homestudy. Write Dept. 2-W, 
Moler College, 738 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


SENT WITHOUT COST. ONE PAIR 6-POUND 
Feather Pillows, if you mail us $10.00 for a 36-pound 
Feather Bed. Freight on all, prepaid. New Feathers, 
Best ticking, satisfaction guaranteed. Agents wanted; 
exclusive territory. Good chance to build up permanent 
business. Turner & Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Dept.63, 
Charlotte, N.C. Our reference Commercial National Bank 


PATENTS a 


PATENTS THAT PA Y—$378,140 CLIENTS MADE. 
Instructive Guide Book for Inventors Free. E E. 
Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 833 F, Washington, D. C. 


POST CARDS & NOVELTIES 


FIVE EMBOSSED GOLD POST CARDS FREE. 
Send 2c stamp. Willard Watch Co., Dept W, Chicago 


POULTRY, INCUBATORS, ETC. 


RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS $3.00 PER SETTING. 
Charles Rickart, Route 5, Rosedale, Kansas. 


43 VARIETIES, POULTRY, PIGEONS, WATER 
Fowl, Turkeys, Dogs. Incubators, freight paid. Catalogue 
3 cents. Mo. Squab Co., Dept. N. N., St. Louis, Mo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


TRAINED SALESMEN EARN FROM $1,200 TO 
$5,000 a year and expenses. There are hundreds of such 
positions now open. No former experience needed to get 
one of them. We will teach you to bea Salesman in 
eight weeks by mail and assist you, to secure a position 
where you can earn good wages while you are learning 
Practical Salesmanship. Write today for full particulars, 
list of good openings, and testimonials from over a 
thousand men we have recently placed in good positions. 
Address Nearest Office, Dept. 176, National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 
Seattle, New Orleans, Toronto. 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, ETC., POSITIVELY RE- 
moved. Free booklet. Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS i 
ALL MAKES, $6 UP. GET OUR PRICES BEFORE 
purchasing. Typewriter Exchange.223 W. 125th St.,N_Y. 
OLIVER VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CHEAP. 
Charles Rickert, Route 5, Rosedale, Kansas. 


_ LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER. 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 4 to 14 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 92-94 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


UNITARIANISM 
THE MODERN INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION ° 


Send for free Literature, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
VIOLINS FOR SALE 


STRADIVARIUS VIOLIN, GUITAR, CORNET 
and good Mandolin for sale cheap. Could sell separate. 


ee — 


‘ 


Miss Bertie Mardise, Route 5, Rosedale, Kansas. i, | 
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Buys all the 
LUMBER 
and MILL- 
WORK for 
this Fine 
7-Room 


House! 
Including Architect's 
Blue Priats and Com- 
plete Specifications 

We furnish all the materials to build this splendid, 
modern 7-room house, with two complete porches, for $644. 
We include, free of cost, Architect’s Blue Print Plans 
and Specifications, for which your local architect 
would charge $100. 


House has Reception Hall, Living 
Room, Dining Room, Kitchen, 


Pantry, Three Bedrooms, Bath- 
room, ampie Closets, Two Porches. 


We sell immense quantities of 
millwork and lumber of highest 


Build Now and lumber 
Save 50%2 filitere at 6) por cent suving 


over local dealers’ prices. We save our customers over 
@million dollars a year. We undersell everybody. 


Let Us Ship You a House! 


Wecan ship all materials for a complete house within 48 hours 

r we receive the order. House No. 104, shown above, is one of 

the most popular plans ever designed. Ask for special circular 

showing fioor plans, itemized list of materials and completed 

house. You can build any honse at half usual cost if you buy 
material from us. We ship wherever railroads go. 

Write for Grand Free Millwork Catalog 

and $5,000 Book of Plans 

Catalog offers over 5,000 Building Material Bargains. Quality, 

safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

Plan Book shows 50 Practical Plans for Houses, Cottages, Bunga- 

lows, ete. For Plan Book enclose 10c for postage and mailing. 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 2719 Case Street, Davenport, la. 
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Many LAWN ann FARM FENCE 52"., 


Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. 
We sell direct to users at manufacturers’ prices. Write today 
for catalog. . The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. B Cleveland, Ohio 


Don’t Start Poultry Keeping 


till you have read the Six Free Chapters written by 
Robert Essex after a Quarter Century’s Experience 
in the business. ‘hey tell How to Make Money With 
Poultry; How to Build Low-Cost Poultry Houses. 
They tell Fanciers, and Women, and Farmers how to 
START RIGHT, and also tell all about America’s 

rzest Line of Incubators and Brooders. The book 
is FREE. Write today. Address, 


ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR COMPANY 
49 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


POULTRY 


SHOEMAKER’S 
and Almanac for 1912 has 224 pages with many 


> BOOK on 

colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators, their 
prices and their operation. All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It’san encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You need it. Only 15c. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 927, Freeport, Ill. 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 


i “ jes 

Lowest Prices A! !sting aie; 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest 
Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs and 
Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
“Poultry for Profit.’ Tells how to raise poultry 
and run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for 


postage. J. W. MILLER C0., Box 352, Freeport, Ill. 


ry. 
GREIDER’S FINE POULTRY 
Book and calendur for 1912 coutains 200 puges. 
72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored plates. Many 
other illustrations, descripjious. Iucubutors aud 
brooders. Low prices ou ull stock eggs. How 
to raise and make hens lay. Get my plans, They 
all say it’s great —this book — only 15 cents. 
REIDER, Box 19 Rheema, Pa. 


When you eat squaos, ask for Plymouth Rock Sqhabs 
Sq b B k Fr em 1912, pee acy, to & 
make mon eeding + S 

ua 00 e squabs, Hoe to ear mx 

a 


small and grow. 5000 wanted daily by only one New ° 
York commission firm. See what they say in Nation- 
al S8quab Magazine (monthly). Specimen copy from us 10c. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 157 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
**Profitable Poultry," 
Late st Book 120 pages lain, prac- 
tical facts,160 beautiful half tones. Tells how you 
ean succeed with poultry, Tells about big poul- 


¥ try farm. 45 pure-bred yarieties Lowest prices, 
” fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 5 cents. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 23, Clarinda, Ia. 
130 Egg Incubator $7.25 


A High-grade hatcher direct from SRCROrY: at 
bed-rock price. Triple walls covered with asbes 
tos and galvanizediron, Hot water, copper tank 
self regulating, easy heatin: simple, safe, set 
up complete, none better. Money back guaran- 
tee. Brooders $2.50up. Big Catalog Free. 


Mankato Incubator Co. Box 847, Mankato, Minn, 


PEAR GRIT BEST “HEN TEETH.” Tle 


Double Purpose Grit. Hard 
sharp and white. Secures right digestion, good 
health, heavy laying. Supplies colors for pluin- 
age and minerals for feathers and bone, The 
standard with up-to-date poultrymen. Booklet. 
OHIO MARBLE CO., 763 8. Cleveland St., Piqua, 0. 


Farmers Sons Wanted ri 
Stock and fair education to work in an office; $8Q 3 month 


with advancement, steady employment, must be honest and re- 
Mable, Branch offices of the association are being establiched 
In each state. Apply atonce, giving full particulars, The Vet« 
@rinary Science Association, Dept. 22, London, Canada. 


Ty = like hungry wolves 
Fhe Fish Bite and keep you busy 
if you use Magic-fish-Lure. Best 
bait known for attracting all kinds of fish, 
» 2scts.abox. Write for free booklet and m 
special offer of one box to help introduce it, 
J. F.Gregory, Dept, 40, St. Louis,Mo 


12 POST CARDS Away 


AWAY 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you ever saw if you 
will mention this paper and send 4c to pay postage and mailing 
and say that you will show our cards to 6 of your friends. 
B. CAMDEN ART CO., 320 PEARL 8T., CAMDEN, N. J. 


FURTHER ADVENTURES OF A FARMERETTE 


By JENNIE MACDONALD 


M* nearest neighbor was a_ broken-down 
bookkeeper from the city of St. Louis. A 
place in the country had been the dream of his 
life, and he was a perfectly happy man when he 
brought his wife and his little girl to the farm. 
He knew even less about the practical side of 
the chicken business than I did. 

The poor fellow was willing to work his head 
off, but from the very first he had bad luck—or 
was a victim of bad management. His hens 
died—his eggs wouldn’t hatch—his wife was 
lonesome and miserable—his child was ill. 
There was a mortgage on his forty acres, and at 
the end of the first year he not only had ex- 
hausted his credit at the local stores but he had 
no money with which to pay taxes and interest. 

“T’ve got to give it up,” he told me one day, 
and there were actually tears in his eyes. ‘“‘I 
have an offer of a hundred dollars for my equity, 
and I’m going to take it. That will pay my lit- 
tle debts and take us back to the city. I'll be 
able to find some sort of a job.” 

I tried to encourage him. I pointed out that 
Jimmie and I had made a fair success—that we 
had no debts, and a little money, while our flock 
had increased amazingly. I even offered to 
lend him money enough to pay his interest and 
taxes. 

But the man’s spirit was all gone. You 
couldn’t inspire him with hope. He had paid 
five hundred dollars down on his place, and he 
was willing to lose four hundred. 

“You are a widow, with a crippled boy, and 
it would be criminal for us to take your money, 
when the chances are nine out of ten that we 
could never pay you back,” he said. ‘‘ Besides, 
we are sick of it. My wife hates the country. 
But why don’t you buy us out? It only takes a 
hundred dollars. That’s the best offer I have, 
and I would sooner sell it to you than to any- 
body. The mortgage has four years torun. If 
you can manage the interest they can’t fore- 
close on you.” 

The idea fascinated me. I was land hungry, 
and I hurried home to take up the question with 
Jimmie boy. He was eager for it from the first, 
and we passed an almost sleepless night in 
planning how to make the venture with reason- 
able safety. 

The bookkeeper’s forty acres adjoined our 
own forty—in fact the two tracts had formerly 
been parts of the same farm. The whole 
eighty would give us about fifty acres of plow 
land—badly run down, it is true, but the soil 
might be built up gradually. There was a 
small house on the other piece that would be 
good enough for a tenant, who could crop the 
place on the shares. 


First Year Shows Profit 


It was now February. We had been farming 
for a year, and when we came to take stock of 
the results we were full of courage. We had 
been successful. Our cow would be fresh in 
April. There was a yearling heifer worth at 
least twenty dollars, a brood sow with a litter 
of pigs, and three half grown pigs that could be 
converted into cash at any moment. Our pony 
was fat. There was feed for the season in our 
cribs and a supply of meat and vegetables in the 
smoke house. ’ 

And our hens! They were the busy little 
money producers of the place. More than 
three hundred of them, and even in midwinter 
we got several dozen eggs a day. We had 
prospered. 

The next day I went to town, and learned 
that I could rent the farm to a tenant who would 
live in the bookkeeper’s house and give us one- 
third of the crops. Then I went to the bank and 
explained my prospects to the banker and 
asked his advice. 

“Buy it,” he said. “It’s a bargain, and it will 
make your farm twice as big, and more than 
twice as valuable. You have no debts, and you 
have sixty dollars on deposit here. You will 
need a hundred and fifteen dollars more—a 
hundred to buy out the bookkeeper and 
seventy-five for the interest and taxes. I'll 
lend you the money on your plain note. Your 
own forty acres is clear, and you look like a 
good risk to me.” 

There were tears in my eyes when I turned 
away from that banker. There never before in 
my life had been a time when I could go to the 
bank and borrow money without giving secur- 
ity. I was a capitalist and a land holder. I 
could take care of my crippled boy and leave 
him something when my time came to pass 
away. 

It was a humbly grateful but very happy 
woman that drove back to the farm that day; 
and a week later, when the bookkeeper and his 
family took the train for St. Louis, Jimmie and 
I stood on the little station platform and 
waved them good-bye, hoping that they would 
be happier and more prosperous in the city. 

There are many people like that bookkeeper— 
who toil their lives away in the city, with no 
prospects of bettering their condition, who 
dream of “‘a place in the country,’’ where they 
will be independent and prosperous. Most of 


them never see the dream realized, because 
they never get to the country. And some of 
them, like him, find the country a desolate, 
lonesome place, where success and happiness is 
impossible. 


But Jimmie boy and myself never had a 
lonesome day. We were too busy. There were 
times, during the first few months, when we 
were compelled to live on a very skimpy scale, 
and were grateful for enough of the plainest 
food to satisfy our hunger, but almost before 
we realized it things were coming easier, and 
we were on the road to comfort. 

Proves Success is Possible 


I can’t tell anybody else how to succeed. I 
am not a poultry expert. I just love my chick- 
ens, and take care of them in a commonsense 
way. This is not so easy as it sounds. It takes 
everlasting vigilance and work. But it is pos- 
sible to succeed, even without expert knowl- 
edge. I have proved that. 

Of course Jimmie boy has been a great help, 
and he has become quite a poultry fancier. He 
knows all the different breeds and ‘points.’ 
He writes for the poultry journals and is grad- 
ually getting to be known over the country as a 
successful breeder of high class fowls. He 
takes pleasure in it, but to me, a chicken is a 
chicken—I am old-fashioned, and perhaps slow 
to learn. 

But I must admit that Jimmie’s methods are 
better than mine. He gets, perhaps a dollar a 
dozen for his eggs at certain times of the year, 
while I sell mine for twenty cents. And his hens 
lay almost all the year round, while mine take 
pretty much of a vacation during the cold 
weather. : 

Jimmie dates his success from the time that 
he sent away for a setting of eggs to an adver- 
tiser in a poultry journal. From the day those 
little chicks hatched out he devoted himself to 
their welfare. He called them his aristocrats. 
And the joy he gets out of them is worth more 
than all the money in the world. 

Looking back, our success appears so natural 
and easy that it hardly seems worth telling 
about. Yet those dear women all over the land 
who have fought the hard fight with poverty 
and bad luck will know how much it means 
to me. 

Already the mortgage on the other forty is 
paid off. Our farm is clear. We have built a 
new house. We are building up the thin and 
worn-out soil. 

And every day our hens are laying. 

(THE END.) 


FOR ANY HOUSEKEEPER 


By Marguerite Ogden Bigelow 


N THE morning to rise early and gladly, and 
to rouse the spirit as well as the body: to look 
out first of all at the most beautiful picture 
framed by her window, even if it be but a 
glimpse of blue sky between city buildings: to 
breathe deep: on rainy days to think a moment 
of the clean leaves and freshened petals: on 
sunny days to find almost enough joy in the sun 
alone: to greet such birds as are near the dwell- 
ing even if they be only querulous sparrows— 
this is the housewife’s first duty, that she may 
break the fast of her spirit. 

Many other duties close in upon her, cooking 
and sewing, perhaps, ordering and planning, 
nursing the sick, caring for those she loves. 
Her hands must be strong, her fingers deft and 
nimble. For the hands that labor faithfully lift 
the whole race and speed us all on our way to 
God. Anda thousand years from now men and 
women will be a little bit brighter and braver 
for this her present toil. But the hands that 
will not cleanse or repair or fashion clutch at 
the feet of the Race and hold us al! back. 

Many duties press in upon her, but perhaps 
one more than all others: perhaps there is for 
her one labor of heart and mind unique and 
beautiful. Perhaps for this one thing she was 
born of her mother. If-this be so, then, for this 
task all lesser tasks should wait. When God 
who lives in her says, ‘“‘ This do and thou shalt 
live!’ she may not answer that there are other 
demands. For efficient service is not blind 
slavery, and blind slavery is not the highest 
service. Let her heed her individual nature. 

Her body may be confined within the four 
walls of her dwelling, but her spirit should have 
liberty to reach out into the Universal. Her 
pantry shelf may be poorly furnished, but her 
heart she must nourish at all costs. Her house 
should be swept and garnished, but it profits 
her little to have a clean house with a cobwebby 
mind. Order and Serenity should reign in her 
chambers, but they will not avail for her happij- 
ness unless they reign in her life. 

To have in the home some beauty so per- 
vasive, so adhesive and concentrated that when 
she goes out she carries it with her unconciously 
—to be able to bring in from every brief excur- 
sion a sweet new power, a subtle joy, a chance 
of benison: to hold the doors of the home wide 


open alike for guests who can bring love and | 


for guests who can receive it: with the setting 
of the sun to give herself over to gaiety with 
those who are her dearest: this is the breaking 
of bread to which the housekeeper is called. 

Then, let the oak trees cast long shadows 
under the moon and stars while she lies resting, 
for the love that broods about her will whisper 
that she has lived one day well. 


Therecan One Best 


Why lose profits breeding and feed- 
ing scrub hogs? Two of our O.1.C, 
hogs weighed 2806 lbs. _.# 
We are headquarters for = 
breeders. ill send sample E 
pair of our famous 


0.1.C. HOGS * * 


on time, and give agency to first applicant. 
e are originators, most extensive br rs 
and shippers of thoroughbred swine in the 
world and hold the unparalleled record of 
having been established 47 years witaout 
losing a single hog by cholera or any s 
contagious 
disease, 


Any owner of live stock, on 
request, will receive by return 
mail, charges paid, with no ob- 
ligations whatever, oz. sample § 
package of the celebrated Silver 
Live Stock Powder, the well known disease pre- 
ventive and conditioner, with directions for its use. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
1455 Citizens Bldg. Cleveland, O. 


WE WANT TO MAIL YOU OUR FREE BOOK, 
THE HOG FROM BIRTH TO SALE 


U.S. 
Gov't 
Inspected 
Herd. 


Biggest at the price. Has 
hundreds of dead ai 
cells that resist temper- 
ature changes (an exclus- 
ive feature). Cold rolled 
copper tank, hot water heat, 
double disc regulator, deep nurs- 
ery, high legs, double doors, egg 
tester, safety lamp. Special price $7.35. Incubatorand 
Brooder together $9.85. Frt. pd. E. of Rockies. Order 
from this ad, our ‘‘Buy Back Guarantee’’ protects you, 
or write for our big free book, ‘*‘Progressive Method.** 
Progressive Incubator Co., Box }7(; Racine, Wis. 


Hatches With One Gallon Oil 


—and requires only one filling of lamp. Superior to 
ad style machines. Thermometer e/ways in sight. 
Fggs turn without removing. Regulated automat- 
ically. Guaranteed to please. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


wee —cleanest incubator ever 
invented. No smoke, 
smell—easiest to op- 
erate. Write for Free § 
Book No. 74. - 
X-Ray Incubator Co., Wayne, Neb. 


> 125 Egg Incubator 
a and Brooder 597 $10 


Freight i 
Prepaid 


if ordered together. 


copper tanks, double 
walls, double glass 
doors. Free catalog 
describes them.) Send for it today 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., 
Box 27 Racine, Wis. 
s 

$50 Brings 130-Egg 

== Incubator and Brooder 
Komon Sense Incubators are known everywhere 
for their simplicity, economy of operation and 
big hatches. 90 per cent the average. $6.50 with 
) order; trifling balance after 30 days’ use if satis- 
factory. Send for catalog and offer tonight. 


. Komon Sense Incubator Co., Dept.1 0, Racine,Wis. 


WOMEN MAKE MONEY & 
raising chickens with Sure Hatch @=s 
Incubators. About three fourths } 
of the SURE HATCHES are run & 
by women. They finditcongenial # 
and very profitable. Only machine 
built on U.S. Government plan. 
Allaboutit in our FREE Book, 
Write ua today. 

SURE HATCH Incubator Co., 
Dept. 34 FREMONT, NEB. 


POULTRY LESSONS FREE ; 


Send your name on a postal so you can get 
Gilerest's big book and also facts about his ; 2 
new Poultry Lessons—free to buyers of & 
INCUBATORS 
Successful "Soopers 
Don't buy aszy incubator till you write to 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 
376 Second St. Des Moines, Ia, 


MAKE MONEY RAISING POULTRY 


ewes Hasy—Fascinating, Poultry always in de- 
fd mand, Get Ready Now. $10 Starts You 


i the Advance, 100 egg incubator and 100 
j chick brooder, value $12, both prepaid $10, 


a Days — 
M Free trial 


We've started hundreds with this outfit 
Order today or write for full’ description 
La how to start, ete. 

> MFG. CO. Box 69 Greenville. Ohio 


Raise poultry, selleggs. Make $1000 
to $5000 extra every year. Twillhelp you. | ES 
STAHL’S EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR } 
does its work automatically—best results 
at least cost. Write today for Free Book 
and full information ot great value, 


GEO.H. STAHL, 106 Jak Street, Quincy, IL! 


140 & 


Eee incubator and 140 
Made of California Redwood, covered 
with asbestos and galvanized iron, cop- $ 1 0 


Chick Brooder both for 
per tanks,double walls,self-regulating, 


complete, ready to use, 30 days trial. 
oney back if not O-K. Order direct. Catalog free. a 
Ironclad Incubator Co., Box 85, Racine, Wis, of Rockies 
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A SPECIAL REWARD OF $1,000 


It is the ambition of most people to save as much as possible. Too many of us put it off too long. 

We promise ourselves to begin next pay day or next month—and then continue to put it off indef- 
initely. Some of us never do begin. 

lf you are of a saving disposition and at the same time enjoy the pleasure of surrounding yourself 
with as many of the good things as possible—we will give you that opportunity by asking you to try 
our plan of saving. It is sure to be successful. It gives you something useful and valuable in ex- 
change for a few minutes of your time. Here is our plan: 

On the following three pages of this copy of WoMAN’s Wor Lp you will find described a number of 
useful and valuable articles of merchandise taken from the pages of our Premium Catalog, any of 
which can be obtained by you or any member of your family for securing subscriptions to WOMAN’s 
WoRLpD. : 

The policy of giving the most for the money, which has resulted in making WoMAN’s Wor tp the 
most widely read of all magazines, is being adhered to in our premium offers. The articles offered you 
in the following pages are useful and valuable. They are the best that can be obtained. They are 
standard and reliable and just exactly as represented. We guarantee them. 

If any premium is not as good as claimed, if it is not up to your expectations, if in any way it is 
not satisfactory—send it back. We will make it right with you. We won’t ask you to prove anything 
or go to any bother, just send it back. We will give you another premium of equal value if you like, 
or if you prefer to have its equivalent in cash, we will send you back fifty per cent of your money and 
still mail Woman’s Wor~p to every one of your subscribers. 


WE PREPAY ALL CHARGES 

No matter where you live, no matter what premium you select, we deliver it prepaid in full to 
your postoffice, freight or express office. This is the most liberal offer ever made by any publisher. 
We do not allow you to pay out one cent for postage or express, and not only that, but we guaran- 
tee that the premium will reach you without 
being broken or soiled. If it goes astray or 
gets broken we'll stand the loss. If it reaches 
you in bad condition, send it back, and we 
will send you another. 

Woman’s Wortp is the most popular 
magazine that has ever been published. This 
is amply proved by the fact that it has more 
readers than any other magazine in the world. 
You may easily discover the reason by looking 
at Woman’s Wortp. When you see how big 
it is, how splendid the stories are, how valu- 


A Special Reward of $1,000 


Remember, one three-year subscription at 50 cents will count the same as two yearly subscrip- 
tions at 25 cents, and one six-year subscription will count the same as four yearly subscriptions. 

SIX YEARS FOR $1.00 isa big bargain. The subscription price of Woman’s Wor Lp is liable 
to be increased to 50 cents a year within the next twelve months. We, therefore, advise you to urge 
all your customers to take advantage of the six-year offer. It will greatly help to build up your club. 

If any of the people you get to subscribe are already taking the WomaNn’s WorRLD, just write 
opposite their name the word “‘renewal.” We will extend subscriptions of this kind from the expira- 
tion of their present subscription. Your own subscription will count on the premiums just the same 
as the subscription of any other person, If you wish to obtain a premium that requires two subscrip- 
tions, you could send your own name in and that of one other person, etc. 

In forming large clubs, subscriptions need not all be sent at one time. We will credit you as fast 
as we receive them, and when you have received a sufficient number to entitle you to the premium you 
desire, it will be sent you. If you wish subscriptions credited on premium account, please so state in 
your order each time as you forward subscriptions to the office. Always write your own name and_ 
the names of your subscribers, with their addresses, plainly. If care is used in making out orders, it 
will assist us in making prompt delivery of your premiums. ‘ 

Sometimes shipments are delayed. Always allow at least two weeks from the time you send in 
your order before writing us a complaint that your premium has not arrived. Sometimes we run 
short of premiums, and the factory may be slow in making shipments to us. We endeavor, however, 
to make shipments promptly within twenty-four hours after each order arrives in the office, but do 
not get uneasy, or complain, until after fully two weeks from the date you mail your order. > 


CASH COMMISSION 


If for any reason you do not wish any of the premiums listed, but would like to work and earn 
some money, we would be pleased to have you” 
secure subscribers for WomAN’s WorRLD at. 
the regular subscription rates. You can keep’ 
out of your collections for your pay, one-half 
of all the money you collect. Hundreds of 
agents prefer to work for cash. You will find 
it an easy matter to pick up a few dollars 
soliciting subscriptions among your friends 
and acquaintances. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


We prepay all charges. We prepay all 
express charges and guarantee the safe deliv- 


able and interesting the departments, how 
beautifully it is printed on good paper—and 
then notice that it costs only twenty-five 
cents a year—you will not wonder that it is 
read regularly every month by more than two 
million families. 

You are more likely to wonder why every- 
body doesn’t take it. The principal reason is 
that everybody’s attention has not as yet been 
called to it. That is why we ask you to help 
us increase our list of subscribers and these 
premiums are offered you—so that it will be 
well worth your while to call the attention of 
your friends and neighbors to the excellence 
of WoMAN’s WorRLD. 

EASY TO EARN A PREMIUM 

You probably never earned any valuable 
premium in your life as easily as you may earn 
one or more of the premiums described in this 
catalogue. It is simply a pleasure to secure 
readers to WOMAN’S WorLD. No matter how 
many other magazines and newspapers your 


In addition to the regular premiums offered on the following pages—we will give 
away $1,000 worth of special prizes to the four premium club raisers who send us 
the largest number of subscriptions to Woman’s World between Nov. 1, 1911, 
and June 1, 1912. Regular agents for Woman’s World who work for salaries or 
cash commissions are not eligible to compete for these special prizes. 


Remember, you get the regular premiums offered in our catalogue in addition 
to the special premiums described below. As soon as you secure enough names 
to entitle you to any premium you desire, you should send in your list. Then 
you may get up another club and earn another premium. All the subscriptions 
you send between Nov. 1, 1911, and June 1, 1912, will be counted in this prize 
contest. 


FIRST SPECIAL REWARD 


for the largest number of paid subscriptions sent us between Nov. 1, 1911, and June 1, 1912 


One Liberty Brush Auto, value - - - $400.00 


(Two-Seated, Three Lamps, Glass Wind Shield and Top) 
SECOND REWARD, for second largest number of subscriptions 


ery of every premium listed. We will dupli- 
cate any premium that is lost or damaged in 
transit, no matter who is to blame for it, 
because we want you to always bea friend of 
Woman’s Wortp. In case the railroad or ex- 
press agent requires you to pay charges on 
any premium we send you, be sure and get a 
receipt for amount paid and mail same to us. 
We will then refund your money by first mail’ 
and without any trouble to you. 

If you live in the country, give name 
of town and county to which we may send 
your express package. 

If you want to write us a letter, write on 
a separate sheet of paper—not the order 
blank. : 

Do not hold any subscriptions longer 
than ten days, as this would be unfair to the 
subscribers. We keep a record of every sub- 
scription you send in, giving you credit for- 
same. é : 


friends may take, they are always ready to 
subscribe for WoMAN’s WorLp. It fills an 
indispensable place. As soon as you show it 
to them and explain how good it is, and how 
cheap, they want it. They do not have to be 
persuaded to give you their names. 

Some people think it is beneath their 
dignity to obtain subscriptions for a magazine. 
But you may be proud to introduce WOMAN’S 
WorLp into your neighborhood. It is edu- 
cational. There is not a trashy or sensational 
line of reading matter, nor a ‘‘fake”’ adver- 
tisement in its columns. It is clean, bright, 
and wholesome. No magazine published at 
any price gives better stories, better editorials, - 
or better departments. If you get a hundred 
readers to take it on your recommendation 
you will not find a single one that will fail to 
thank you; They can’t help but be-satishied 
with the bargain you have given them. 


RENEWALS ACCEPTED 


Nearly all subscribers to WoMAN’s Wor tp take the magazine year after year, and you are author- 
ized to accept renewals on the same basis as new subscriptions and apply them on your premium. 
This makes it doubly easy for you to obtain practically everybody in your neighborhood. Even if 
the subscription does not expire for several months people are usually willing to renew. Their sub- 


One Shetland Pony, value 


scription dates from the time the old subscription expires, and thus they will be saved the trouble of, 


sending in the money themselves, and be sure not to miss a single number of the magazine. Be sure 
and specify the renewals when you send in your list. 


THREE YEARS FOR FIFTY CENTS 

To give club raisers who are working for one of the fine premiums in this catalogue every advan- 
tage, we permit them to take three-year subscriptions to WoMAN’s WorRLD at the bargain price of fifty 
cents until June Ist, 1912. This does not apply to three separate names, but to a single subscription 
for three years. In ordering your premium, one three-year subscription, accompanied by 50 cents, 
counts the same as two single subscriptions at 25 cents each. It is wise to advise your friends to sub- 
scribe for Woman’s Wor tp for three years undér this most liberal offer, for the chances are that long 
before their time is out the magazine will be selling for at least 50 cents a year. 

OUR SPECIAL REWARD OFFER 

Your attention is called to the Special Reward Offer printed on the center of this page. Many 
people do not realize how easy it may be to win one of these grand gifts. In one contest a boy secured 
a Shetland pony by obtaining only seventy-six subscribers. You might secure any one of the four 
special prizes by obtaining only a small number of subscriptions. Remember, if you induce people to 
take Woman’s Wortp you will secure the regular premiums at any rate, and all-the subscriptions you 
secure between Novy. 1, 1911, and June 1, 1912, will count on the special prizes. You may send in 
your clubs at different times and secure the regular premiums, and on the first of June, 1912, we will 
count up the different lists obtained from all our club raisers and award the special prizes. Our 
regular salaried and traveling agents who are given cash for their services will not be eligible to com- 
pete for these special prizes, therefore your chance to get one of the four special prizes is just as good 


as anyone’s. 
INSTRUCTION TO AGENTS 


When you start taking subscriptions, carry a sample copy of WoMAN’s Wortp with you to show 
the people; write fhe name and address of each subscriber on a blank sheet of paper. When you have 
completed your club, send the subscription blank to us, with total amount of money collected, and 
give us the name and number of the premium you select. The premium will be sent you within 
twenty-four hours after the arrival of your order in our office. 


"iy HOW TO SEND MONEY 
In remitting always purchase postoffice money order, express money order, bank draft, or two- 
cent postage stamps. Never send money loose in an envelope. Any sum over $1.00 we advise you 
to remit in form of a money order or bank. draft. Any sums under $1.00 you can remit in postage 
stamps and it will be acceptable to us. > 
: SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The subscription rates to Woman’s Wortp in U.S. are as follows: One year, 25 cents; three 
years, 50 cents; six years, $1.00. Canadian or Foreign subscriptions will not count toward a premium. 


One Grand Upright Piano, value 


THIRD REWARD, for third largest number of subscriptions 


FOURTH REWARD, for fourth largest number of subscriptions 


One Diamond Ring (Lady’s or Gent’s), value 
Total Value, 


In case of a tie between the successful contestants, duplicate prizes will be given to those tying 


Keep a copy of each order sent in, so that 
if lost in the mails, it may be duplicated. 

It is not necessary, but it is better for 
each agent to be a regular subscriber to Wom- 
AN’S WORLD. 

You can take subscriptions wherever 
and whenever you please. : 

In case anything goes wrong, and you 
are not satisfied, please do not say that we are 
frauds. Simply write us, stating what is 
wrong, and we will certainly make it right. 
And we will do so cheerfully. : 

We print an illustrated premium catalog 
containing a list of over 600 useful articles. 
If you fail to find what you want on the fol- 
lowing three pages of WomMAN’s WorLp send 
for our premium catalog. It’s free. This 
catalog is worth at least $1.00 to every family. 
who receives it, for in addition to the pre- 
miums listed=it contains 


MUSIC 


You will find six sheets of words and music in this catalogue, including some of the most 
popular songs that have been printed in recent years. They are all copyrighted and every piece is 
sold by the music stores at from ten to twenty-five cents each. We know you will be pleased with 
the music. They make this catalogue worth preserving. 

If you want this premium catalogue and song book send a postal card or write your name and ~ 
address on the coupon below and mail it to us. 


350.00 
150.00 


100.00 
$1,000.00 


Free Premium Catalogue and Song Book 
MARCH 


Woman’s World (Dept. 2), 107-111 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 


You may send me free and postpaid your Big New Premium Catalogue 


and Song Book for 1912. 


Name 


SAKOR 


Street or Box No. 


Address all Correspondence to 


CATALOGUE DEPT.. 


CURRIER PUBLISHING CO, 107 Clinton St, CHICAGO 


March, 1912 
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Any Article on This Page Given for a Club of Two Subscribers at 25¢ Each 


PREMIUM No. 233—ROUND 
CLUSTER HAT PIN, of brilliant 
white stones. New design and 
very attractive. 


PREMIUM No. 280—VERY 
HANDSOME GOLD SHELL 
RING, of new design, assorted 
stones set with two brilliant 
white stones. Give size. 


stones. 


PREMIUM No. 281—GOLD 
SHELL RING, popular style, 
set with assorted stones. Give 
size desired. 


PREMIUM No. 


PREMIUM No. 247 
—ONE PAIR OF 
SIDE COMBS, Wing 
design, set with 
Rhinestones, Perfect 
match to our Prem- 
ium No. 238. 


PREMIUM No. 
238—BACK COMB, 
very attractive de- 
sign, known as 
Eagle wings, silver 
fret work set with 
Rhinestones. 


268—LAD- 
IES’ GOLD SHELL CLUSTER 
RING, with assorted stones 
surrounded by brilliant white 
Give size. 


BRILLIANT 


Beautiful Imported and Domestic Neckwear 


Never before have we been able to give such useful and attractive premiums as we | 
are now offering. Just read over this list and send in your club aé once, as some of these 
articles are imported, and we may be unable to secure another supply when our present 
stock is exhausted. Always give number and name of article selected in order to avoid 
mistakes, and remember we must have two subscriptions at 25 cents each. 


Premium No. N-25—Fancy Eyelet Em- 
broidered Dutch Collar. 

Premium No. N-18—Side-Frilled Jabot of 
white net with lace edge and three fancy 
buttons. 

Premium No, N-17—Plauen Lace Jabot, 
cascade effect. 

' Premium No. N-5—I'ine white lawn Jabot 
with Lace edge and insertion and two 
fancy buttons. 

Premium No. N-15—Fancy White Stock 
and Bow Tie with lace edge and insertion. 

Premium No. N-14—Real Plauen lace 
Jabot, heavily embroidered. 

Premium No. N-19—Real Plauen Dutch 
Collar, baby Irish lace. Special value. 

Premium No. N-12—Fancy Bow, red vel- 
vet and white silk, with French knots. 

Premium No. N-20—Fancy black velvet 
bow with three-color embroidered edge. 

Premium No. N-21—Real Plauen Lace 
Stock or Collar. 

Premium No. N-4—Silk Bow, White Lily 
with yellow center. 

Premium No. N-6—Silk Bow, Helio Rose 
with three buds. 

Premium No. N-11—Silk Bow, Sky Blue 
Flower with buds. 


Premium No. N-13—Fancy Lace Stock 
with dainty lace edge. 

Premium No. N-22—Fringed Ascot, in 
white, blue or tan and gold plated pin. 

Premium No. N-23—White Ascot with 
lace insertion and gold plated pin. 

Premium No. N-24—Combination white 
Stock with lace tab. 

Premium No. N-9—Neat white Ascot with 
lace edge and gold plated pin. 

Premium No. N-10—Side frilled plaited 
Jabot with lace insertion and black velvet 
with gold plated beauty pin. 

Premium No. N-3—Fancy Collar and Cuff 
set, three pieces, Eyelet Embroidered. 

Premium No. N-2—Fancy large white 
Collar with lace insertion and edge. 

Premium No. N-1—Pink Silk Bow with 
white French knots. 

Premium No. N-7—Plain Coral Silk Bow, 
very stylish. 

Premium No. N-8—White Maline Bow. 

Premium No. N-16—Real Plauen Lace, 
Stock or Collar. 

Premium No. N-26—Windsor silk ties in 
Scarlet, Navy, Tan or Black. One of our 
most popular sellers. 


ee 


GENUINE STERLING SILVER MANICURE ARTI- 
CLES. Every article guaranteed and stamped 
“Sterling”. Your choice of any one of these beautiful 
pieces given for two subscriptions at 25 cents each 


No. 263—Sterling Silver Button-hook 

No, 264—Sterling Silver Tooth-brush 

No, 267—Sterling Silver Nail-brush 

No. 272—Sterling Silver Cuticle-knife 

No. 274—Sterling Silver Shoe-horn 

No. 298—Sterling Silver Nail-file 

No. 278—Sterling Silver Top Salve-jar. 
No. 307—Nickel plated Manicure-scissors. 


or, the set of 4 pieces, as shown above, sent for sub- 
scriptions amounting to $2.00 


PREMIUM No. 289—GOLD 
SHELL RING, set with assort- 
ed stones and imitation pearls. 
Give size desired 


PREMIUM No. 282—CLUS- 
TER RING, with assorted 
stones surrounded by brilliant 
white stones. Give size. 


BROOCHES, in var- 
ious designs, Ro- 
man finish. 

No. 293—Sun- 
burst designs, three 
styles 

No. 294—Wreath 
design, white 
stones alternated 
with coral or tur- 
quoise. Open cen- 
ter. 

No. 295—Wreath 
design, open cen- 
ter, white stones 
only. 


PREMIUM No. 228— 
JEWEL BOXES, French 
sray, oval or square, silk 
ined, 


PREMIUM No. 262—BRILLIANT 
HAT PIN, set with fine white stones. 


PREMIUM No. 258 
—OXIDIZED SILVER 
MEMORANDUM TAB 


and pencil case. 


} 


BEAUTIFUL 
BROOCHES, in 
various shapes and 
settings, finished in 
Rose-Gold, Green 
Gold, French Gray 
or Enamelled. 

No. 271I—Coral 
Setting 

No. 285—A me- 
thyst Setting 

No. 286—T ur- 
quoise Setting 

No. 292—Topaz 
Setting 
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Any Article on This Page Given for a Club of Two Subscribers at 25c Each 


NO. 136— CLOTH BRUSH, ebony 
finish, 9 row, black bristles. 


NO. 130—HAND MIRROR, chony finish, 4 


inch beveled mirror. 


NO. 305—EMBROIDERY SHEARS, 
41% inch, nickel plated. 


NO. 133—HAIR BRUSH, ebony finish, 11 row, 
long white bristles. 


‘Ween oeMntreabittle 3, ta Arie 


NO. 129—TAN ART CLOTH CENTERS, tinted in natural . : NO. 307—MANICURE SCISSORS, NO. 248— DAINTY CORSET COVER, design 
colors of the flower, size 22x22 (without edge). NO. 134—LADIES’ COMB, 8 inch, unbreakable. 4 inch, nickel plated. stamped on fine white nainsook. 


NO. 138 WHISK 5 
BROOM, ebony 
finish handle, 6 inch NO. 148—LADIES’ CARD 


size, matches above CASE, seal grain leather, black 
articles. only. NO. 12464—OBLONG DARK RUSSIA CRASH 


PILLOWS, WITH BACK, 18x22, tinted in natural colors. 


NO. 143— LADIES’ PURSE, NO. 103—FOLDING SCRAP BASKET, tied and ready for 


seai grain leather, nickel frame. use, lined with green inside. 


NO. 108—TWO FANCY APRONS stamped 
on fine white lawn, very dainty. 


NO. 118—SET OF SIX HEMSTITCHED 
LAWN HANDKERCHIEFS, stamped with 
neat design, including enough cotton for 
embroidering same. 


NO. 158—LADIES’ POCKET BOOK, black Seal 
grain leather, three regular and one coin pockets. 


NO. 249—BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TOQUE, fine heavy 


worsted, two-tone colors, dark shades. 


NO. 251—RIPPING KNIFE AND THREAD 
PICK, nickeled handles and razor edge, the most 


NO. 173— CHILDREN’S PATENT 


LEATHER BELT, black with red front NO. 253—INFANTS’ TOQUE, white with pink or NO. 172—FANCY MERCERIZED ELASTIC useful and handy article in the sewing room. Can 
piece. blue stripe, just the thing for baby. BELT, two-piece buckle, black only. be used as a corn razor also. 


NO, 175— SILVER PLATED NO. 306—BUTTONHOLE SHEARS, 414 inch, 
NAP ds IN RING, nicely nickel plated with screw adjuster. 
engraved. 


NO. 309—NOTE PAPER, good quality linen finish, 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes, white. 


NO. 128—TAN ART CLOTH PILLOW TOPS, tinted in NO. 304—8-INCH TENSION SHEARS, Bent Trimmer, nickel plated. NO. 125—WHITE DUCK SCARF, 18x54, tinted in natural ) 
colors, six designs, including backs (without ruffle). Fitted with special adjustable tension device. Self-sharpening. colors of the flower, various designs (without edge). 
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Read Our New Plan 
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Why not earn this beautiful set of Genuine 
silverware, piece by piece, by sending us two or three subscriptions today, and a few more from time to time. In this way 


: you will be surprised how soon you will have secured the whole set without costing you one penny. 
Carlton Pattern, heavily silver plated and every piece stamped “ Rogers Al,’’ and we guarantee satisfaction. 


“Rogers” Silverware? 


“Rogers Al” Silverware 


3 Butter Knife 


No.355. 


Sy Fruit 
Wives. 
ae 


6.455; 


By our new plan you can earn this whole set of 


This is the dainty 


Remember, you can secure some of these beautiful pieces for only two 
subscriptions, and after you have received one or two of them, we feel sure, if you are.a neat, up-to-date housewife, that you will set out immediately to earn a few more of these beautiful 
pieces at once, as this is one of the greatest offers we have ever been able to make. We know hundreds of thrifty housewives will welcome this innovation which enables them to secure 


this handsome set, piece by piece. In sending in your orders, please give both name and number of the premium you desire, to avoid mistakes. 


PREMIUM No. 354—“ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED SUGAR SHELL, given 
for a club of two subscriptions at 25c each. 


PREMIUM. No. 355—“ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED BUTTER KNIFE, 
given for a club of two subscriptions at 25c each. 


PREMIUM No. 352—“ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED PICKLE FORK—S 
inches, given for a club of subscriptions amounting to 75c. 

PREMIUM No. 359—“ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED CREAM LADLE, 6 
inches, given for a club of subscriptions amounting to 75c. 


PREMIUM No. 356-—“ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED COLD MEAT FORK, 
8 inches, given for a club of subscriptions amounting to $1.00. 


PREMIUM No. 358—“ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED GRAVY LADLE, 7 
inches, given for a club of subscriptions amounting to $1.00. 

PREMIUM No. 346—“ROGERS”’ SILVER-PLATED TEASPOONS, set of 
6, regular size, given for a club of subscriptions amounting to $1.25. 

PREMIUM No 347—“ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED TABLESPOONS, 
regular size, set of 3, given for a club of subscriptions amounting to $1.25. 
Set of 6 given for a club of subscriptions amounting to $2.50. 

PREMIUM No. 353—“ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED BERRY SPOON, 9 
inches, given for a club of subscriptions amounting fo $1.50. 

PREMIUM No. 350—*ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED FRUIT KNIVES, set of 
six given for a club of subscriptions amounting to $3.00. 


PREMIUM No. 360—‘ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED PIE OR CAKE 


SERVER, 914 inches, given for a club of subscriptions amounting to $1.50. 


PREMIUM No. 357—“*ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED LARGE SOUP LADLE, 
10 inches, given for a club of subscriptions amounting to $2.25. 

PREMIUM No. 349—“*ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED TABLE FORKS, regu- 
lar size, set of six given for a club of subscriptions amounting to $2.25, 

PREMIUM No. 348—‘ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED TABLE KNIVES, 
regular size, set of six given for a club of subscriptions amounting to $2.75. 

PREMIUM No. 351—“ROGERS” SILVER-PLATED 3-PIECE CHILD’S 
SET, cons'sts of knife, fork and spoon, given for a club of subscriptions 
amounting to $1.50. 


Quadruple Silver-Plated Tea Sets 


Any of these beautiful Quadruple Silver-Plated pieces can easily be earned by our club-raisers, and you will be surprised how quickly you can secure the whole set, piece by 


piece. 


As you will note, the same design is used on all the pieces, in case any one wishes to secure the complete set. 


As this is one of the most attractive premiums in our whole 


catalogue, we feel confident that it will also prove to be the most popular, especially since we have arranged so that the different pieces may be earned separately, from time to time. 


Each piece is satin engraved and gold lined. 


PREMIUM Neo. 361—SILVER-PLATED CREAM PITCHER, 
514 inches wide, 4 inches high, given for a club of subscriptions amounting 
to $1.75. 


PREMIUM No. 362—SILVER-PLATED SPOON HOLDER, 
6 a wide, 4 inches high, given for a club of subscriptions amounting 
to $1.75. 
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PREMIUM No. 363—SILVER-PLATED SUGAR BOWL, 6 
inches wide, 64 inches high, given for a club of subscriptions amounting 
to $2.50. 

PREMIUM No. 364—SILVER-PLATED BUTTER DISH, 714 
inches wide, 514 inches high, given for a club of subscriptions amounting 
to $2.75. 


PREMIUM No. 365—SILVER-PLATED SYRUP PITCHER, 
514 inches high, 514 inches wide, with plate 5 inches wide, given for a 
club of subscriptions amounting to $2.75. 

PREMIUM No. 366—SILVER-PLATED TEAPOT, 9 inches 
wide, 714 inches high, given for a club of subscriptions amounting 
to $3.00. 
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“The roof that outlasts 4 
all other .roofs on 
the roof’ 


Certain - teed Roofing 
Guaranteed for 15 years 


(Pat up in shingles or rolls) 


Notanew roofing— just the new way of pro- 
tecling you from paying double for roofing. 


The General says: *'I attach a certificate of quality to 
my highest-grade roofing—Certain-teed Roofing.” 


tan} 


“I manufacture more roofing than any one else, con- 

secuently can produce it at a lower cost—your 

desler sells my Certain-teed Roofing at a price 

so low you can’t afford to use anything else.” 

“Just look for the certificate—it’s your guarantee. 

Write today for my book, “How to Build for Less 
Money’—learn the truth about roofings.”’ 


Free Address Dept. F-1 


General 
Roofing Mfg. Co. 


The World's Largest Manufacturers 

York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

San Francisco 


And Your Suit 


OU can easily make big 
money with our new co- 
operative plan, showing our 
woolsamplesand snappy fashions 
to yourfriends. It’s - 
new. They'll buy on sight, for you 
* gave them from $4 to $8, give them 
= the latest striking city fashions and 
== the finest tailoringin the world. 
=; Your Own Suit for Nothing 
3 by making enough on the first two or three 
orders to pay forit. Why notdress swell, 
= get your clothes at a confidential, inside 
figure and easily make from $5 to $l10a 
day? Nomoney or experience needed. 
== Agent’scompleteoutfit sent FREE—60rich 
== woolensamples—perfect measuringsystem 
= —full instructions—everything necessary 
> to start you in a big paying business. All 
== clothes made to measure. Remember 
= We Pay Express Charges 
and take all the risk. Everything sent sub- 
== ject to examination and approval before pay- 
= mentis made. Clothes must fit and satisfy 
or your money back. Send nomoney—we 
furnish everything FREE. Just maila post- 
== al today and the dollars will soon be flowing 
: your way, We appoint only one agent in a 
town, so write quick and be the lucky man 
to get in on the big money. (2) 
RELIABLE TAILORING COMPANY 


Correct That Bunion 


No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 


Dr. Scholl’s BUNION RIGHT 


removes the cause of your bunion 
or enlarged toe joint by permanently 
straightening the crooked 
toe. Gives INSTANT 
RELIEF of all bunion pain. 
Shields, plasters or shoe 
stretchers never cure. Dr. Scholl’s 
Bunion Right is comfortable, Sanitary, 
convenient. Guaranteed or money baek, : 
50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at drug and shoe 
yf stores, or direct from The Scholl Mfg. Co., 
201 Cent. Union Bidg., Chicago, lil. 
Illustrated Booklet Free. 


iS for a big package of lovely samples. If not 
UNO delighted return them and get 25 cents 


A ales 
BRAM 2c" AGENTS WANTED 


tres trouble. 
oN HI EA If you are not earning 680.00 
weekly write now. Don’t delay. Address 


UNION S. WORKS, 225 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 


THIS NEW HAIR BRUSH COMBS AND BRUSHES THE HAIR 
AND MASSAGES THE SCALP. 
The greatest modern invention for keeping the hair beautiful 
and fluffy and the scalp clean, healthful and free from dandruff 
or dirt Keep the scalp clean and properly ma ed and nature 
will grow the hair. Write for free circular. AGENTS WANTED. 
DR. GEORGE LYMAN 
Box W, 2201 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


— 


ZN a = 
Make $30 per @utmmmayyeseegU. 
Wk. ThisAWL ' 
sews a lock stitch like a machine. Best thing 
ever made for repairing Harness, Shoes, ete. A dozen 
exclusive features. Demand isimmense. Sales astound- 
ing. Roy Sage writes**Rec’d Awl today sold 5 in 15 min.” 
L. Perrine says*'Sold 9 on way home with sample.’’ Low- 
est price, biggest profit, greatest value, quick sales. 
Drop everything and write for sample and instructions. 


ANCHOR MFG.CO. Dept. 876, DAYTON, O. 
Send us your address and we 

a ay ure will show you how to make 

$3 a day absolutely sure 

selling silverware and jewelry; we teach you free; you 


work in the locality where you live. Send us your address 
and we will explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a 
clear profit of 33 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING ©O., Box 1678, DETROIT, MICH 


a 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Owing to the unprecedented number of new subscriptions ré 
in January, our edition of 2,150,000 copies was exhausted, an& 
there were not enough magazines to mail to all these new read 
If you were one of the forty thousand who failed to receive Woman®™ 
World last month, please accept our apology. Your subscription 
will begin in March and run for the full term for which you paid. 


Woman’s World for April 


When the editor finds a really big story he is as happy as the gold miner 
who discovers a nugget. And for April we have found two big stories for you— 
we believe they will prove to be the two best stories published in any April 
magazine—and by two of the biggest writers in the world today. 


“A Prodigal Father’”’ - - - By Jack London 

This is a different London story, and a better one. You will be interested 
in knowing why this very human man became ‘a prodigal father, and the 
extraordinary thing that happened when he finally went back home. You 
see, he was a prodigal husband, too. 


“Fortune’s Fool”’ - - - - By Jeffery Farnol 
The sweetest story ever written by the author of “‘The Broad Highway.” 
“‘Bonnets’’ - - - - - By Jeannette Marks 


The amusing adventures of a woman who visits a millinery store. 


‘“‘What News This Easter Day?”’’ Richard LeGallienne 

A wonderful poem, with decorations by the peerless Franklin Booth. It 
breathes the very spirit and fragrance of Easter. 

These are only a few of the features in our big Easter number. You will 
get the conclusion of “‘ Mistress Lafone’s French Quality,” a Story of the Play, 
by Burns Mantle, and articles by Dr. Frank Crane, Maude Radford Warren, 
Dr. Edith B. Lowry and other contributors. 

The April number will be notable, too, for one of the best editorials yet 
written by Herbert Kaufman, whose exclusive work renders WOMAN’S WORLD 
the leading editorial influence in America. 


Freight Trains Not Always Fast 

An explanation is due those subscribers of WOMAN’S WORLD who did not 
receive the January and February numbers of the magazine on time. A new 
ruling of the postoffice department requires the shipment of a large proportion 
of magazine mail by freight, instead of the usual fast mail trains. During the 
best of weather this is the cause of more or less delay, but on account of the 
heavy storms during the last two months the delay has been great in certain 
sections of the country. WOMAN’S WORLD is always mailed on time, but if it 
reaches you a few days later than the usual date, you may know it is a matter 
that we cannot help. We are working to meet the changes of schedule required 
by the new ruling, and no doubt after a month or two the magazine will be in 
your hands promptly. 


Why You Buy Goods 


HAVE you ever thought that every article you buy must have been advertised 
to you somehow? 

Advertising is only another way of saying “turning attention to.” Your 
attention must have been turned to every article you have bought before you 
could have bought it. 

The fact that the word “‘advertising’’ has come to mean more particularly the 
published advertisement which turns your attention to an article, is in itself one 
of the strongest possible evidences of the superior efficiency of interesting people 
by published advertising rather than by appealing to them in any other way. 

What advantages have articles advertised in Woman's World over those 
whose qualities are presented to you in some other way? Or what advantage 
are you sure of when you buy an article advertised in Woman’s World? 

In the effort of some manufacturer to get your trade and to get the trade of 
your dealer, you are finding out that a number of the lines of goods promiscu- 
ously offered to you are decidedly inferior. 

It makes it difficult for you to be sure you are selecting the best for your- 
self and your family. It is often extremely difficult for your dealer to be sure 
he knows the relative merits of two brands of goods offered to him. 

In such a difficulty, reference to the columns of Woman’s World will at once 
supply you and your dealer with a certain indication of the firms that are 
honest and upon whom you can confidently rely. 

Not every high-class concern now doing business in the small towns and 
country communities uses our pages. But we do assert positively that every 
concern whose announcement goes into your house upon our pages is a concern 
upon which you can count for “‘the square deal.” Of the others there is a very 
large number doing business with you or your neighbors whose announcements 
we would not print upon the pages of Woman's World at any price. 

Some of these firms are endeavoring to get us to publish their advertising; 
some of them would be willing to pay far more than our regular rate to have us 
send their announcement to you. 

They realize that the great work of our advertising department in these last 
years has been to root out the fraud, swindlers and sellers of inferior goods, 
until our advertising pages have become, in more than 2,000,000 homes, “‘the 
guide to the good goods.” 

Every month we are bringing into your home to do business with you more 
and more the business houses of the highest class and character which are 
extending their business into the small towns. 

Remember this when uncertain whether to buy an article advertised in 
Woman's World or brought to your attention otherwise. The other article may 
be honestly made and honestly offered. The maker may have tried to give you 
as good value as possible; but before you buy ask yourself whether you know 
he had the manufacturing volume and steady number of sales to enable him to 
put the greatest value into his article as has the advertiser. 
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_ sewing ma- 
chines perfectly. 
Cleans out dirt and 
WS grease and lubricates every 

delicate part so your 
Sewing Machine 
works more easily, more smoothly, 
and lasts longer. You do more 
work, better work, with half the 
labor. Prevents rust on all metal 
parts; saves cost of expensive 


repairs. Generous trial bottle 
and new booklet free. 
3 1N 1 OIL CO. 


42 A.H.Br'dw'y atte 


Beautiful Easter Cards 


Colors, Gold, Silver, Embossed, etc, 


| 


25 


WAfovenFrstea 


Rabbits, Eggs, Angels, Flowers, Chickens, Pretty Child- 
ren, Verses, Scenes, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. 6 pkgs. 
5Uc, 13 pkgs. $1.00, J. D. WENDELL, Dept.88, Chicago, !il. 


i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


; Tf you are honest and ambitious write me 
= 4 today. No matter where you liveor what 
# -. your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
: a Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
‘7 Represenvative of my Company in your town; 
” start you in a profitable business of your owa, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Y” Unusual opportunity for men without 
“ Gapital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. ‘ 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


M 523 Marden Building 
Washington, D. O. 


E, R. MARDEN 
President 


AGENTS 100; promt 


Fcenunme Scissors. prtwrtacn 5 
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LITTLE WONDER Ptnnnre’ wine arte TO airomoce 
POCKET TOOL SCISSORS, In comeursea 
which Is combined 18 tools and articles. Practical, 
useful, made of first quality eteel, fully guaranteed. Sella 
in_ every home, store or shop. EASY SELLER. BIG 
PROFITS. Write quick for terms and FREE SAMPLB 
to workers. Send no money. A postal will do. 

©. THOMAS MFG. CO. 8291 Wayne St. DAYTON, OHIO 


25 LOVELY CARDS 10c 


We will send 25 lovely Easter, Birthday 
Views, Verses, Mottoes and Greeting 
Post Cards, printed in beautiful colors 
and gold, highly embossed, all different, 
latest designs, for roc in stamps. This 
remarkable offer made to introduce our 
new line of post cards in your vicinity. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Only one set 
to a person. Write today. 

A. PORTER, 107 Clinton St., Chicago, Ill., Dept.H. 
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The Only Strop- 
per that Strops 
Any Razor 
Diagonally. 
Guaranteed for 
Life. : 


( Stropper, automatically puts a pers 
fect edge on any razor,’old style or safety. 
Bigseller, Every man wants one, Write 
quick for terms, prices and territory. A, J. 
Brandt Cutlery Co, 84 W. Broadway, N. ¥. 


MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS. 


in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, tin, 
iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders Without Heat, 
Just squeeze from tube and spread over hole or crack 
with fingers. Hardening, it makes solid, smooth 
surface. Patches all machinery. Fine for motorists. 


Send 100 for trial tube. 
MARVEL SOLDER CO. AGENTS, WANTE ; 


1937 Broadway Dept. 4 New York QUICK SALES BIG PROFITS 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs. and Petticoats. Make $10.00 to 
$30.00 weekly. Best line—lowest prices—sold through agents only. 
No money required. New spring patterns now ready. Samples and 
case free, Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk 25 ©, Binghamton, N, ¥. 
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Simply clip out the coupon and mail to me at once. Not one cent to pay—not one thing to do. 


I Want to Send You This Big $1.00 Box Free 


I WANT YOU TO KNOW FOR YOURSELF WHY 


is fed by over 500,000 farmers andstockmen. Why it saves feed—prevents disease and doubles your 
profit. I want you to feed it to your horses, your cattle, your hogs, your sheep and your poultry. 


Send Me No Money—Not Even a Stamp—This Big Box of Stock 
Food Costs You Nothing 


Not one cent now or any other time do I want for As a poultry raiser and egg maker it has no equal 
this big free $1.00 box. Contains 340 feeds—enough —makes strong, healthy chicks, doubles the egg 
for a good practical feeding test. I know that every supply, and absolutely prevents Pip, Roup, Gapes, 
stock-raiser who tries this free $1.00 box will continue Bowel Trouble and all Poultry Disease. 
to use my Food, That’s why I can afford this great 
free offer—that’s why Iam ready to send one million 
free boxes to one million American farmers. 


Is it worth a two-cent stamp to write for my big 


Given Away in Cash Prizes 


free $1.00 box? Do you want to double your profits We will give away 127 Cash Prizes 
and save your live stock? If so, clip out the coupon from $1.00 to $500.00 each to users of 
and, mail today. Wilbur’s Stock Food this season. 


Wilbur’s Stock Food builds up run down horses, YOU may win the big $500.00 
cleans the blood, softens the stomach. Revitalizes the First Prize. We will send you 
entire system and positively prevents all disease. full details of this Great Prize 


My food doubles ine milk and butter when fed to put Myou send the coupon @ jucrtoronst, Mian 
milch cows, fattens hogs and beef cattle for market in Tanai RPE re ; $1.00 box of Wilbur's Stock Fo 
40 days less time. Prevents scours when fed to sheep. Al } ee atic? ie = eee 


Fill out and mail the coupon today (<a hig ee cP f 


WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO. 
feat’ 446 Huron St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘Nor Baby” 


Bless the little treasure. “f % 3 
Shell be a young lady -. 
Alene alias ie 
Ls ust KEEP VOUNG- 
mast be fp oe Donte a0 
abyis dainty 
: eats will be carelully 
guarde d—~ Mother's S 
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How Palm and Olive Oils 
Have Made PALMOLIVE 
Unlike Any Other Soap 


The ancient Orientals have taught a mighty lesson on the care of the 


skin. 


plexions, as a result of using Palm and Olive Oils. 


PALMOLIVE Soap owes its splendid cleansing and beautifying properties to eee secret of 
the Orient. Palmolive is, therefore, quite different from all others. It ismore than a mere soap. 


Palmolive Does More Than These 
Oils Alone Can Do 


Now, after 36 years of study, of determining 


Palmolive Cream 


A pie white cream, manufactured 
in our own laboratories after an origi- 
nal fe malt 

Penetrates and softens the skin, 
cleansing the deepest pores seaves 
the skin in the pink of cx yndition. 

You will notea ie edimprovement 
in your complexion the frst day you 
use this efficient skin beautifier. A 
wonderful aid to the splendid effects 
of Palmolive Soap. 

Practically every drug store in the 
p nicen States sells Palmolive Soap 


Palmoliv > Gre sam! Your druggist 
will rec’ mmend it. 
Send the band froma cake of 
Palmolive Soap and we will send 
you a generous facsimile jar of 


Palmolive Cream, postpaid. 


just what is need- 
ed in soap, what 
heretofore has 
been utterly Jack- 
ing, we have per- 


fected this secret 


of the far East. 
We have blended 
these two beau- 
tifying oils in a 


pure, cleansing 
soap. 
Thus Palm- 


olive does more 
than any other 
soapcan do— 
what these oils 
alone are qyite 
unable to do. 


Fresh,Green 
Hue From 
Olive Oil 

Palmolive is 


perfectly pure. 
Contains no free 


alkali. No artificial color is used. The olive 
oil used in Palmolive gives this soap its deli- 
cate green coloring. 

By this purity the natural oils of the skin 
are protected amd the skin is kept soft and 
smooth. 

This is why Palmolive is used by so many 
mothers for bathing Baby. If the child’s skin 
is properly cleansed and nourished from the 
start, in later years it will show the good 
effects of the early Palmolive treatment. 


A Pure, Oriental 
Fragrance 


Palmolive’s delicate odor is faintly, yet de- 
lightfully fragrant. In Palmolive a strong per- 
fume is not necessary. The dainty odor is 
one of sweetness and purity —a wholesome 
breath from the Orient. 


Palmolive Conquers 
Hard Water 


These Oriental oils make Palmolive lather 
freely in HARD water as well as soft. This 
feature alone makes it doubly valuable where 
soft water is not plentiful. Try a sample 
of Palmolive in hard water—then try some 


For ages past the famous beauties of the Orient have possessed marve vus com- 


other soap and note the difference! Sample 


offer below. 


Palmolive Lasts Longer 


When you try Palmolive you will be de- 
lighted—not only because it is so much better, 
but because it lasts longer. It remains firm 
even when worn to wafer thinness. 

Palmolive’s surprisingly low cost compared 
with its high quality, its wide variety of uses, 
its wonder-working effect upon all complexions, 
its long lasting ability, makes it extremely 
economical. 

Send two 2-cent stamps for sample and free book- 
let, “The Easy Way to Beauty”—NOW! 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 
492 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


(193) Price 15c 
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FIVE CENTS 
PER COPY 


“GROWING WEATHER” 


CHIcaco - APRIL - 1912 


Over Two Million a Month—Largest Paid in Advance Circulation in the World 


> 


Any Article on This Page Given for a Club of Two Subscribers at 25¢ Each 


“Jolly Jack” 
Character Doll 


Premium No. 367 


0 -\ \5) ISNT HE CUTE? 


F LEAGUE JUNIOR 


4 All the rage this year, 
/ and weare sure that every 
| little girl will want one of 
these attractive little dolls. 
Made of unbreakable ma- 
terial and neatly dressed. 


Premium No, 368—A GOOD 
BOY’S GLOVE, of selected 
pearl chrome leather. Felt lined 
with connecting thumb web. 


MASK, made of good weight 
bright electric welded wire, with 
continuous leather-faced side pads. 


size. Made of good lively material, 
finished with yarn. A very popular 
boy’s ball. 
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Snake 


Camera 


Premium 
No. 372 


Premium No. 371 


This is one of the best games out this year. As good 
as “Pigs in Clover.”” Exciting, interesting and scien- 
tide. Everyone wi'l want this game. Size 7x10 in. 


Make them 
jump with this 
fun-maker. 
Just open the 
shutter and a 
big cloth and 
wire snake 
springs out. 
Very amusing. 


= 
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Premium No. 373 


Every boy and girl likes to bat a ball and catch it too, Bat the ball from the opening in the end of the 
tube and catch it in the funnel shaped bag—may be played indoor or out. Full directions with each set. 
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Pocket Stereoscope g==7— 
100 VIEWS LE 
Premium No. 376 yi in 


This outfit consists of one small Folding Pocket Stereo- 
scope and 100 views. The most instructive and enter- 
taining idea ever devised for giving pleasure to little 
folks. This assortment contains one hundred views of 
happy children scenes, also domestic and wild animals 
and other subjects interesting to all children. The educa- 
tional value of stereoscopic views is recognized every- 
where and they are now being used extensively in the 
schools. Viewed through the stereoscope the pictures ap- 
pear real and lifelike, and when described to a child leave 
a correct and lasting impression; in fact, nothing can pos- 
sibly compare with the stereoscopic view in that regard, as 
they interest and impress the youthful mind without 
effort. affording an ideal pictorial means of self-education, 


Premium No. 374 


Consisting of a delightful series of familiar 
Flowers, Birds, Figures, Landscape, miscellane- 
ous, etc., designed to teach accuracy, harmony 
and color with pencil, paint and brush, with com- 
plete instructions. It is 914 inches long, 7144 
inches high. Bound with a cloth strip on the 
back. It contains a beautiful cover in many 
colors, and varnished. 


Is one of our most popular premiums. Each ’phone 
fitted with bell and mouth-piece and will give many 
hours of pleasure to our little friends. 


Premium No. 377 
Just the thing to have some fun, 


See Inside of Back Cover for Many Other Useful Premiums Which 
We Give for Securing Clubs of Subscriptions to Woman’s World 


Premium No. 379—TWO BLADE KNIFE. Stag Handle. 


Pop Gun Premium No. 378 


Harmless for the little fellow. Shoots a cork. Walnut stock, nickel 
plated, 17 inches long. 


Your Own Subscription Will Count 
As One in Making Up Your Club 


Free Premium Catalog and Song Book 


We print an illustrated premium catalog containing over 600 useful articles. 
If you fail to find what you want on these pages, send 2c stamp to pay postage, 
and we will send this catalog by return mail. It’s free. 
Music e This catalog is worth at least $1.00—for in addition to the 
@ premiums listed, it contains six sheets of words and music of 
some of the most popular songs of recent years. They are sold by the music 
stores at from 10c to 25c each and we know will please you. If you want this 
PREMIUM CATALOG AND SONG BOOK, write your name and address 
plainly on coupon below and send to us with a 2c stamp. 


Free Premium Catalog andSong Book. APRIL 


WOMAN’S WORLD. (Catalog Dept). 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
Please find enclosed 2c stamp to pay postage, and send me free your Big 
New Premium Catalog and Song Book for 1912. 


Name a 


Cee eee ee | Sse Se Stale 


Street or Box No. 


_ Premium No. 380—‘MYSTIC MAGIC.” Most interestest- 
ing and entertaining, contains five unusually good tricks with full 
directions for performing great feats of magic. 


Premium No. 381—LIFE SIZE RAG 
DOLL, 20 inches tall, printed in bright colors 
on strong cloth. 


Address All Correspondence to 


Catalog Dept., Currier Publishing Co., 107 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 
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GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use 
the columns of this magazine who is not reliable and 
does not honestly carry out his obligations to our 
subscribers and the public in general. WE WILL 
MAKE GOOD ANY MONEY LOST by a subscriber 
who is defrauded by sending money in response to an 
advertisement appearing in our columns, provided the 
transaction is reported to this office within thirty days 
of its occurrence, and all the facts are found as stated. 


Advertising Offices: Kesner Bldg., Chicago; 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York; Penn. Mutual 
Bldg., Boston; Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila. 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Director 


How 


OU’RE a human dodo—a brother to the great auk—a 
derelict drifting from out of the dead past into the 


twentieth century. 


You’re a heritage from barbarism—a _ throw-back—a 


relic of the dark ages. 

Bigotry, incredulity, doubt and 
pessimism are behind us. 

We have cast off the shackles and 
bonds which imprisoned the soul of 
primitive man. 

We have emerged from the ugly 
shell of yesterday. We are wing- 
wearers and faith-bearers who ven- 
ture all things. 

We believe, we achieve, we dare. 
We command the seas to serve. 

We train the forces of the air, 


probe the mountain-side, ride be- 
neath the river, talk across the 
oceans, master lightning, shift the 


course of streams, split continents, 
solve the secret of the violet, trans- 
plant bones, make dead hearts beat 
again and stilled lungs pump anew. 

We pour stone into moulds and 
over month a mammoth temple 
rises against the heavens. 

We chat with friends a thousand 
miles away. We have turned the 
sun into a portrait painter. 


speeding trains. 


We see the heart beat through the living flesh. We know 


of what wheat. is made. We extract rainbows from foul- 


stinking tar. 


We do not feel the saw that cuts our bones. 
We journey in the clouds, upon the sea or over land. 
And yet you dare assail our faith—you who have seen all 
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are You Lose 


There is no place for you. 
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We picture spuming falls and 
We trap men’s voices. 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Silence, you fool! 


birth of time. 
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Faith ? 


this, whose every hour is a miracle, seek to dull our hope and 


check us in our onward climb. 
This is the greatest epoch since the 
Until now there was no humanitarianism, 


no civilization, no progress. 


Man has at last come to realize 
his destiny. Imagination is beating 
against the stars. No horizon is too 
far for our feet, no adventures too 
perilous for our courage. 

But if we were all of your ilk, if we 
had waited for you to cleave the way, 
to point the light, to fire the beacons, 
we would still grope blindly in the 
wake of superstition and cowardice. 
There stands 


a schoolhouse—here, a newspaper— 


Look about you! 


yonder, a university—beyond, a lab- 


oratory. 
In the distance belch the chim- 
neys of a steel mill. Under foot, 


trains are speeding. To the West, 
behold a hospital—to the East, a 
refuge for the fallen—to the North, 
a free library—to the South, a gar- 
bage furnace. 

White-suited men are cleaning the 
streets. Filth and decay are hid 


from sight, piped and led from con- 


Sentinels are guarding you against plague and epi- 


And still you croak and sneer in the radiant face of progress. 


Out of our path! “We'll have no stumbling-blocks. If you 


Change your sneer into a 


Face the dawn where promise is breaking into fulfillment. 


We want no pessimists in the twentieth century. 
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It may seem a little early to clean house. There may be still a chill in the air and the 


fields are sodden. 
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Sweep the rug thoroughly. Then, be- 


Rugs and Carpets 


But Spring is not far off; and it is none too early to resolve oneself into a Committee on 
Ways and Means, so that when House-cleaning Time does come, one will know not only 
what to do, but the best way to do it. 

In the first place, let us suggest that you plan your work so as to have a “day off” in the 
very middle of house-cleaning. 

Don’t say, “I can’t do that.” The contrary is true. You can’t afford not to do it. What 
difference does it make whether the parlor curtains are hung on Wednesday or Thursday? 
But it does make a great deal of difference to your family as well as to yourself if you over- 
tax your muscles, brain and nerves. 


Another hint: Begin operations at the top of the house and work down. From attic to 
cellar is the easiest route. 


Now, as to the best way to clean your house and its furnishings: We know it is “born in 
women” to do this work or have it done satisfactorily. But different women pursue different 
methods, some better, as easier than others, and all women like to know about new 
and improved ways. 

We, therefore, give below directions which thousands of housekeepers and our own 
experiments have proven most practical. It is evident that these suggestions mean safe, sure 
cleaning, for, with Ivory Soap as the chief dirt mover, the work i is certain to be well done 
and without a particle of danger to the article. 

We submit our information to the housekeepers of America with best wishes for a more 
pleasant and more successful house-cleaning than ever before. 
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Painted Walls Shave a cake of Ivory Soap into a gallon 


Wring second cloth nearly dry from second basin and wipe 


ginning at the corner farthest from the 
door, scatter Ivory Soap Paste (see directions below) over 
not more than a square yard at atime. Scrub vigorously 
with a stiff scrubbing brush. Scrape off the paste with a 
metal-edged ruler or piece of zinc. Wipe thoroughly with 
a cloth wrung out of clean, lukewarm water. Work with 
—not against—the nap. 
With a painter’s brush, 5 or 6 inches wide, ap- 
ply warm Ivory Soap Paste, covering a small 
surface ata time. Sponge off, using very little water. Rub 
dry with a soft cloth. 


If furniture is slightly soiled, apply warm Ivory Soap 
suds with a few drops of kerosene added. Use a soft cloth 
and rub dry with another soft cloth. 


_ But remember this: Use very little water and don’t let 
it dry on the surface or it will be streaky. 


Hardwood Floors Jf in good condition, treat the same as 

soiled furniture and polish with a flannel 
cloth. If they show wear, wash first with Ivory Soap; 
then apply this finish: 

Dissolve 4 0z. Ivory Soap, shaved fine, in enough boil- 
ing water to cover it. Beat to a stiff, white foam like 
whipped cream. Melt separately 1 oz. white wax and 1 oz. 
yellow wax and stir in briskly, while warm, to prevent 
hardening. Let it cool. Add one pint of turpentine, a little 
at a time, beating slowly all the while. Apply with a soft 
cloth and polish with weighted brush. 


Furniture 


. 


and Woodwork Of hot water. Add a pint of milk and 6 
tablespoonfuls of kerosene. Have ready 
a plateful of whiting. Dip a soft flannel cloth into the 
Ivory Soap suds, squeeze almost dry and apply to the 
painted wall, or woodwork, a small space at a time. 


To remove finger marks, dark spots and stains, dip the 
cloth first into the suds and then into the whiting. A little 
rubbing will remove the dirt. Wash with clean, lukewarm 


water and dry with a soft chamois. 
Wall Paper Shave half a cake of Ivory Soap into a quart 
of hot water. Keep almost, but not quite, at 
boiling point until the soap is dissolved. Stir in sifted flour 
slowly, until a thick paste isformed. Let cool. Iftoo thin, 
or sticky, reheat and stir in more flour. The mixture 
should be of the consistency of dough. Separate into 
pieces convenient to handle. Begin at top of wall and work 
downward in long, paralle! strokes. 


Toa basin of hot Ivory Soap suds, add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of kerosene. Dip cloth, wring slightly 
and rub on Window. Wipe off witha soft cloth and polish 
with tissue paper. 


The Piano 


Windows 


Provide two basins of clean, lukewarm water, to 
be renewed as often as necessary, and three 
good-sized pieces of clean cheesecloth. 


Wring one cloth nearly dry, from first basin. Rub on 
{vory Soap and clean about a square foot of the surface. 


off the suds. Rinse and wring cloth again and wipe off any 
moisture that remains. Rub dry with third cloth, using 
quick, light strokes and very little pressure. 


When the entire instrument has been cleaned, go over 
it lightly with a clean, soft handkerchief, or a soft, 


not new, chamois. . 

The Piano Ki To a bow] of lukewarm water, adda table- 
hh se spoonful of alcohol. Wring a soft cloth 

from this almost dry. Rub cloth on a cake of Ivory Soap. 

Wipe off keys. Polish at once with a clean, soft cloth. 


Have at hand plenty of clean, warm 
water (not over 100 degrees), a good- 
sized, first quality silk sponge and a soft 
cloth. Wipe off all dirt. "Then dip sponge in water, rub on 
just a little Ivory Soap and go over the painting quickly 
and gently. Rinse thoroughly and dry with the cloth. 


How to Make 
Ivory Soap Paste 


Oil Paintings 
A Famous Artist’s Way 


Shave one large cake of Ivory Soap into 
three quarts, or two small cakes into four 
quarts of water. Do this with a knife, 
vegetable grater or food chopper. Keep nearly, but not 
quite, at boiling point for about fifteen minutes, or until 
the soap is perfectly dissolved. When cool, it will be like 
jelly. Keep in china or glass jars. Use as needed. 

We cannot emphasize.too strongly the value of Ivory Soap Paste, not only 


at house-cleaning time, but also in the kitchen, the laundry and for general 
bousebold use. 


Next Month’s Advertisement of Ivory Soap will deal with its uses in the Garden 
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Sandy the Perfervid—By S. R. Crockett 


I—The Pit From Which Sandy Digged Himself 
ANDY lay on the short grass at the back of a dyke, 
strenuously chewing a sorrel stem. The slight 
flavor of oxalic acid in half-a-dozen leaves of sham- 
rock plucked at the same time, pleased him. There is 
plenty of shamrock and a great deal of Irish blood in 
Galloway, facts which explain many things perplexing 
to the outlander. 

Over his diminishing sorrel Sandy Pryde thought how 
great he was. Yonder were his elder brothers toiling 
away at the hay, and here was he per- 
mitted—nay, as a matter of right, en- 
couraged to stroll forth with a book, 
over which to laze systematically and 
think how wonderful he was. 

The reason of which was that his 
cards (he had had them printed im- 
mediately after the graduation cere- 
mony) read: 


Mr. A. A. PrypE, M.A.,B. Sc., Epin. 


He had thought of adding ‘Late 
President of the Logomathic Society, 
for the Culture of the Individual 
Logos.” But he had finally decided 
against this. For, though a born 
proselytizer and militant to the mar- 
row, he felt somehow that when he set 
out to the Conquest of London, such 
a challenge might involve too much 
explanation and even controversy. 

And, as London was to be con- 
quered in a very short space indeed, 
Sandy did not want to waste time. 

Even as he lolled on the grass there 
was something indefinitely powerful 
about him—shaggy leonine hair of 
the color of his name tossed care- 
lessly back, and eyes that had looked 
at professors and examiners unafraid, 
deep blue eyes of the aforesaid Irish 
strain not uncommon in Galloway, 
lighting up features somewhat care- 
lessly chiseled, as if blocked out of 
Craignair granite. 

He had enjoyed himself since his 
return home, but his constant se- 
cret warning to himself had _ been: 
“Alexander Andrew Pryde, Master 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, mind 
out! Think of your career! Think 
also of keeping up a good debating 
society accent (even as he spoke he 
said ‘awkcint’). Fernielands must 
not be your Capua, no, Sandy, lad 
—not though ye could have your 
pick of the lasses for the asking— 
or even without. Think of your fu- 
ture, Sandy—your prospects, Sandy. 
Above all, Sandy (and let this be sacred), your career!” 

So we begin to grasp the man Sandy Pryde as he was 
at two-and-twenty. There he lay, thinking himself to 
be even as Caesar before he found out that all Gaul 
was divided into three parts, as good a man as Alex- 
ander brooding over his forthcoming eastern trip, as 
sure of his chances as young Bonaparte when he sniffed 
the whiff of grapeshot grimly spent about the Church 
of Saint Roch and saw Europe already his own. 

Our Sandy was not conceited. He was only sure of 
himself, equal-minded, resolute against fate. But if 
any one had hinted that he would not succeed, he 
would only have laughed pityingly, but without anger. 
The man, poor creature, knew no better. 

On the score of his academic successes old Miss Glen- 
dinning at the Lodge, of the noble family of Glendon- 
wyn, asked him to afternoon tea, and thought him 
“very genteel.”” She even allowed him to walk with her 
two nieces from England, and Sandy Pryde, Master of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, jumped at the chance. That 
the two nieces were pretty girls was of no consequence 
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to Sandy just then—any more than their nobility. 
But Sandy, with London in full view, used them to im- 
prove his accent, and they used him as merry young 
women use young men whom they remember as shock- 
headed boys delivering milk and eggs at their aunt’s 
back door. 

But if the sisters condescended to Sandy, be certain 
that Sandy never noticed it. He was far too busy in- 
dexing words habitually mishandled in Galloway, with 
the same method as if he had an examination to pass in 


& 
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“I’m Thinking of Settling in London,” Sandy Remarked Suddenly 


pronunciation on the morrow. Eleanor and _ Lily 
Sykes thought that they were amusing themselves with 
this raw young man’s heart as he towered up be- 
side them. They were misled by the extraordinary con- 
centration of his deep blue eyes as he looked at one and 
then at the other. But it was the long “‘a’’ in the word 
“command” he was thinking of. 

Their aunt warned them to beware. She had often 
read of poor young men of a certain education falling 
dreadfully in love with high-born, inaccessible maidens 
—and then committing suicide. Once when she her- 
self was young—but there, she did not want to have the 
guilt of Sandy Pryde’s blood on her hands. She had a 
great respect for the family, specially for Mistress 
Pryde. For though they whiles differed about the 
price of eggs, the quality was always sure. Indeed they 
had a fine strain of poultry up at Fernielands. Mary 
Pryde had brought the ‘‘clocking” with her from Shill- 
inghill when she married David. And so on and so 
forth—after the fashion of well-born Galloway dames— 
while her nieces (who knew better than to interrupt) 
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listened with bored martyrdom to inextricable pedi- 
grees of ancient farming strains, in which McCullochs 
and Maxwells, Herons and Gordons were mixed with 
Mrs. Pryde’s breed of Shillinghill Dorkings. 


“T am thinking of settling in London,” Sandy re- 
marked suddenly one rich evening in late June, as he 
walked back with Eleanor and Lily in the long-drawn 
twilight, carrying their sketching traps. He was fishing 
for information as to that metropolis of men—for, that 
there were also women there, had 
hardly yet struck him. 

The girls turned their heads and 
looked at him curiously. Would he be 
coming to call? Certainly they did 
not want this raw-boned youngster 
at their afternoon teas in the house a 
little beyond the Marble Arch, where 
their father was eating the bread of 
ease after long practice at the bar. 

They need not have troubled. 

“Oh,” they answered, somewhat 
hastily, speaking one after the other 
in alternate phrases, “‘we are supposed 
to live there, in London, you know— 
but you see we don’t much—so often 
away—yes, exactly, on visits, and 
always in Scotland in the autumn—so 
many friends—besides, we winter on 
the Riviera, regularly—so we are a 
little lost in London——” 

‘Yes, there is a child’s book about 
that,’ said Sandy, calmly confident, 
‘but, you see, I don’t mean to be lost. 
I mean that London shall find me.” 

The girls repressed a natural tend- 
ency to giggle, but with a mutual 
touch of elbows, they at least post- 
poned it. Whoever was heard of in 
London except people of the right sort 
—certainly not little farm boys who 
had carried milk and butter to their 
aunt’s cook not so many years ago. 

They would have been surprised 
had they known that Sandy had a real 
difficulty in talking down to them, or 
that he purposely avoided all matters 
really interesting and serious sub- 
jects in general out of consideration 
for them, when in their company. 

They, on their part, thought that 
what he most wanted in London was a 
well-made suit of new clothes, and 
Truefitt’s address—so that he might 
get his hair cut. 

But after Sandy had lifted his 
straw hat and made off, taking dykes 
and plantations in his stride, they 
watched the bee line that he made 
towards the farm of Fernielands, 
built. like a low-lying modern fort on the green top of 
Ferniehill. 

The girls laughed freely now, but suddenly the elder 
Eleanor—generally referred to as ‘‘Nore’’—stopped. 

“‘ At any rate he has lovely eyes—I don’t know if you 
have noticed, Lil—and a way of looking at one! (She 
sighed.) If only v 

‘He had not brought the milk,’”’ chimed in the ironic 
Lily; ‘‘even you can’t fall in love with someone whom 
you will connect to the end of your life with the rattle 
of milk cans at the Lodge kitchen door.” 

“‘T suppose not,” said ‘‘ Nore,” with her eyes on the 
distant straight back and the huge stride which de- 
voured the hillside. ‘‘Did you see him vault that 
gate——?”’ 

‘Showing off!’ suggested Lily. 

“No,” said ‘‘ Nore,” “‘he thought we were in the house 
—as indeed we ought to be. Aunt will be as nervous 
as a brood-hen about us.” 

“No, she won’t,” said Lily, “‘she has your con- 
fidence in Sandy, M. A.—because of the good strain 
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of his mother’s chickens—Dorkings, aren’t they?” 

“Til,” said Eleanor, a trifle sharply, ‘‘I only wish 
some of the young men-we know were like him.” 

Lily shuddered dramatically. 

‘Heaven forbid,’’ she said, ‘‘did you see the knees 
of his trousers?” 

“There is no doubt that heaven will answer your 
prayer,” said Eleanor, a trifle drily, ‘‘but for other rea- 
sons than the knees of our friend’s trousers!”’ 

“Eleanor Glendonwyn Sykes,” cried her younger 
sister, “‘you are in love with a milk-boy!” 

And she began to improvise tauntingly: 


“‘Where are you going, my bonny milk-boy?’ 
‘I’m going to London, miss,’ he said! —‘ Miss,’ he said. 
‘My eyes are my fortune, Miss,’ he said, 
‘My shoulders broad and my towsy head.’ 
‘Oh, come and marry me quick!’ she said.” 


“Lily, you are a fool!’ said her sister, and went in 
the house very gravely. She remained thoughtful, too, 
all the evening, for she remembered that her father had 
once been quite a poor boy, long before he had thought 
of wedding the younger Miss Glendinning of Glendon- 
wyn. She wondered if he had ever delivered milk. If 
it were not for Lil’s mockery, she would ask him. 

Eleanor sighed. 

And as she sighed, Sandy, with a notebook on his 
knee, sat on the stile overlooking the Fer- 
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Sandy thought how such a mechanical business as 
that of ticket-selling narrows a man’s ideas. The 
fellow had not even looked up. And he, Alexander 
Andrew Pryde, with two degrees (and all the neces- 
sary certificates for the divinity classes snatched 
between times) was going away to have a bout with 
the world. 

Unconsciously he squared his shoulders and walked. 
more proudly. Two girls came upon the platform, and 
at the white gate a smart groom was delivering boxes 
to a bronze-green porter who rumbled a barrow. 

“Gracious,” thought Sandy, “I am going up with 
the young ladies from the Lodge.” 

He said ‘“‘up”’ to London quite correctly, but he did 
not yet know enough of good-manners to say ‘‘those 
girls from the Lodge.”’ Sandy had much to learn. 

But he did know enough to take off his hat to them, 
possess himself of sundry wraps and hand luggage and 
say: ‘‘Can I get your tickets—she’s signaled?” 

She was the Dumfries train. Miss Eleanor Sykes 
handed him a purse, and in three jumps Sandy was at 
the desk. The clerk, new to the district and its familiar 
ways, an interim from the head office, was already shut- 
ting down the grille. But Sandy’s huge forearm blocked 
the descending guillotine. 

The clerk mumbled. 

“Too late—book at Dumfries!” 


nielands orchard, carefully drilling himself 
to say—‘‘succeed’’—‘“‘ advertisement,” but 
oftenest and most frequently his favorite 
and most difficult word—‘‘ command.” 


Il—Personally Conducted 


Sandy found himself alone at the Cairn 
Edward railway station. He looked at 


his watch. It was half-past nine in 
the morning. By half-past six he would 
be nearing the field of battle. London 


was doubtless humming with people. 
Sandy visualized a sort of enlarged Princess 
street, with the Tower instead of the 
Castle. 

Most curious it was to think that every- 
one was unconscious of his coming, when 
in a few years at most his comings and go- 
ings would be reported like those of roy- 
alty. These future “personals” rose vivid 
and unbidden in Sandy’s brain. (Too 
many things, indeed, rose unbidden there. 
Sandy had constantly to check its activ- 
ity.) 

‘“Mr. Alexander Andrew Pryde, the dis- 
tinguished author of the highly appreciated 
books, ‘“‘The June Glory,” ‘“‘At Fever 
Heat,” and of that wonderfully humorous 
work ‘‘The Minister’s Dam,” left Cairn 
Edward yesterday morning for London. 
It is understood that the management of 
the National Theater are in treaty with 
Mr. Pryde for a new and brilliant play. It 
is time that the young genius tried his 
wings in that direction.” 

Sandy blushed as he read the words off 
the little luminous spot in his brain, just 
as easily as if he had the fourth page of 
a future “‘Thistle Crown” curled up within 
his skull. 

His elder brother John, quiet, sturdy, slow of tongue, 
but affectionate and faithful, had driven him over. 
They had said nothing to one another, for John knew 
that Sandy had been round the barn-end for half an 
hour saying good-bye to his mother. So it was no time 
for brotherly speech. He did not even stop after 
depositing Sandy at the station. The pony was 
‘none too satisfied with the sudden hissings and puffs 
of steam, and the whistling engines. Besides John 
had nothing particular to say. His heart indeed was 
loaded with affection, tender as that of a woman, 
but dumb and discreet—feelings which took the fol- 
lowing form. 

“Sandy, lad, don’t smoke.” He broke the silence at 
last. “But if ye do, here’s a pipe that will do ye credit!” 
And shoving a leather case into his brother’s hand—it 


represented two months’ spending money for a son of 


the house of Fernielands—he drove steadily away with- 
out once looking back. 

With half an hour to wait, Sandy patroled. His 
wooden box was correctly labeled, and Sandy looked 
at it each time he passed to see that the “‘London” had 
not been changed since his last turn. But it always re- 
mained the same. He had a third-class ticket, for 
which he felt regularly in his side-pocket. 

The clerk behind the wicket had asked him in 
business like tones, “Single or return?” 

To which Sandy had answered, proudly, with a ring 
of reproach in his voice, ‘Single, of course. I live 
there!” 

“One, twelve, six,” said the clerk, imperturbably and 
ticked a paper check hung up beside him. 


“He's Doing First Rate,”” He Said 
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“None of your lip,” said Sandy, speaking the local 
language for the last time, “‘two singles and look 
slippy! A shilling more change. If you please! That’s 
it—thank ye!” 

Sandy knew the price of “singles”? now, and he had 
had it out with the foolish clerk who had not been in- 
terested in the fact that he lived in London. 

He put the coins carefully back in the dainty little 
golden purse—a feeble and from a moral point of view, 
even a wicked contrivance, but—oh, foolish and un- 
logomathic word, pretty. Hers it was—the tall one’s— 
Miss Eleanor, he remembered. 

“Why,” cried Lily in utter amaze, catching sight of 
the color, ‘they are third-class!” , 

“Why, of course they are—and what for no?” said 
Sandy, coolly. 

“But we never traveled third-class in our lives! 
must change them—dquick.”’ 

_“Tf you will take my advice, you will just come along 
with me,” said Sandy, stoutly, for he saw that Eleanor 
was smiling half wistfully, half dubiously. ‘‘ What’s 
the use of wasting money like that?” 

“What would father say?” said Lily, turning to her 
sister for support. ’ 

“He would say that you were very sensible young 
ladies! Haste ye fast,’ said Sandy, as he shepherded 
the girls in the direction of the incoming train—‘for- 
ward, please—the best compartments are always near 
the engine.” ; 

He had them into an empty “third” with all their 
packages arranged, and was back with the news as to 
the van in which their labeled possessions had been 
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bestowed before Lily Sykes had time to be angry. or 
Eleanor to analyze the curious feeling of safety ana 
satisfaction that came over her. Lily was frankly 
disgusted. 

“Nore,” she snapped, ‘‘for goodness sake don’t 
look like a pussy cat with a saucer of cream. What 
makes you do it?” 

And then she laughed. ‘Yes, of course, it is be- 
cause of the milk-boy—he used to fetch cream for the 
strawberries. Anyway, we can change the tickets 
at Dumfries and get rid of him. Fancy all the way to 
London!” 

“Hush!” said Eleanor, quickly, a’ Sandy appeared 
from the telegraph office whither business had called 
him, “don’t hurt his feelings, Lil!” 

“His feelings!’ seorned the younger, ‘‘that sort of 
man, brought up on a farm, has the hide of a rhinoc- 
eros?” 


“Not at all,” disapproved Eleanor Sykes, ‘‘only he © 


has not been much with girls. He has no sisters, and 
I daresay we are as strange to him as he is to us. Come 
on, Lil’. It will be good fun.” 

She was obliged to put it thus to her sister, though 
in reality she went on the adventure with a sort of hope 
green in her heart, as young and crude as the patriot 
buttonholes of St. Patrick’s day. 

There was no incident on the hour’s journey to Dum- 
fries except the fact that Sandy co mpelled 
Eleanor to count the change. 

“Always keep a note of other folk’s 
money,” he said, sententiously, “‘as to 
your own, please yourself.” 

He also instructed the girls as to the 
meanings of the strange names of the sta- 
tions they passed, Killywhan, Kirk- 
gunzeon, Dalbeattie, Lochanhead. He 
had had a chum who had taken the Gaelic 
classes. So, Sandy, ever questing after 
knowledge, had attended some of the lec- 
tures, and pumped his friend as to the 
rest—all in the intervals of following up 
three or four professions at a time. He 
always possessed bursaries — generally 
the best to be had. But he spent the pro- 
ceeds to the last penny on class and labora- 
tory fees. Then communing with himself, 
he said, “‘There, Sandy, you must make 
some learning or starve. But at any rate 
the learning is paid for.” 

Thus in Scotland literature begins on the 
principle that hungry dogs hunt the best. 

At Dumfries a new Sandy revealed 
himself to the Sykes girls—quick, thought- 
ful, foreseeing. At the restaurant a neat 
little lunch, daintily prepared, awaited 
them. 

“Tt’s rather early,” said Sandy, “but 
you see, there’s a good while to wait, and 
though there’s a dining car, I cannot vouch 
for it—I can for this.”’ 

And surely enough the girls enjoyed the 
cold lamb, salad, and cheese. 
not so sure about what drinks might be 
suitable for young ladies, and when wine 
was refused, he was secretly relieved. 
Sandy was in no difficulty about the 
paying. He made neither fuss nor mys- 
tery. 


“Tt’s a shilling each,” he said, as he returned with . 


the bill. ‘‘Thank you, Miss Eleanor.” 

Lily turned away, fearful of giggling, but Eleanor, 
genuinely grateful, said: ‘“‘Thank you, Mr. Pryde. 
My aunt would like that. You have no idea in what 
difficult positions m2n put girls sometimes by not hav- 


ing some of your straightforwardness abcut such | 


things.” 

Sandy said: ‘Oh, of course!” 

But all the same he had not the least idea what she 
meant. In the little idle time that was left him in his 
two universities he had known some very nice girls— 
artists, lady doctors, nurses and cookery teachers, 
mostly from Shandwick place way and up by Gilmour 
Hill. These had always paid for themselves as a mat- 
ter of course. Where everybody is working hard, and 
all are as poor one as the other, it is the only way. 
Also it saved a deal of trouble—so at least some of the 
girls told him. 

Sandy meant to do just the same in London, since it 
was evident that the metropolis of letters was not ex- 
clusively inhabited by males. 


This being settled (and a severe lecture administered 


to Lily under her sister’s breath), they found themselves 
presently in a third-class compartment of a corridor 
carriage. It was marked “Engaged” and Sandy, who 
was well known at Dumfries Station (‘Change here 
for all universities’), threw a quick “Thank you, 
Robert,” to a smart young man with banded cap on 


the back of his head and in his hand a sheaf of — 


papers to send south by the stately “through” guard. 
Robert Gilston had been at (Continued on page 16) 
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April, 1912 
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After the Honeymoon 


By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


EN and women and couples are 
the commonest things in the 


world, and yet they“ are the- 


hardest to generalize about with safety. 
What is true for one individual or 
couple or group may not be at all true 
for another. No one married life can 
be exactly like any other married life, 
and there may be as many interpreta- 
tions of experience as there are people. 
I was struck with this once when I was 
in a company where there were two 
young wives who had been married 
three or four years. Both were happy— 
and they had happiness of that spon- 
taneous kind which has come without 
effort, or at least without undue effort. 
They wore that unmistakable look 
which is on the face of every woman 
who is well loved by her husband. It is 
never seen on a girl’s face, or cn the 
face of a widow, or of a wife whose hus- 
band has disappointed her. It is the 
safe, confident look of a woman who 
knows that her husband quickens his 
steps as he nears the threshold of his 
home, who is sure that he will welcome 
the little affectionate or coquettish 
ways, who is sure that he will notice 
what she is wearing, and how she ap- 
pears. Nothing but the constant and 
thoughtful devotion of a man ever 
brings that look upon a woman’s face. 

These young wives spoke of the first 
years of their married life, and each said 
the exact opposite of what the other 
said. 

“The first year of married life is the 
happiest,’ said wife number one. ‘If 
only it could last forever! If only the 
husband could be the perpetual lover, 
caring only to be with the woman he 
loves, not wanting to think about his 
work even, to say nothing of other peo- 
ple. Those first weeks and months were 
just nothing short of paradise to me. I 
am very happy still, as happy as any 
one could be in this workaday world, 
but I do not know the ecstasy of that 
first period of our lives together. And 
I suppose I should not be happy if I 
did not know that every woman goes 
through what I did, and very few of 
them end so fortunately. It is the way 
of the world; love is not intended to last 
in that heavenly state for more than a 
few weeks or, at most, a few months. 
That time is the poetry of life, and after 
it comes the prose. The prose is good, 
too, and I am thankful to have it, but I 
hope that heaven means that all 
women shall know again the joys of the 
days of courtship and marriage with 
the difference that these shall last 
forever. 

“Now, when my husband comes home 
in the evenings, he likes to be with me, 
indeed, but he doesn’t care to talk 
about me for two hours on end and tell 
me how wonderful it is that we really 
belong together. He wants to read a 
book. If I go out of the room, indeed, 
he misses me; if I stay upstairs with the 
children more than a certain length of 
time, he even comes up after me; but 
he is quite content just to have me 
round without making love to me. He 
even welcomes an evening when some 
married couple calls, and shows them 
an animation that he doesn’t show me 
the minute after they have gone. Or 
if his partner from the office comes, 
they go off to his den and have a good 
time smoking without me. Of course, 
J don’t really mind, because I know he 
cares more for me than for anything 
in the world. All I am saying is that in 
those first days he was lonesome when 
he was at his work and therefore had to 
be away from me; and- he counted the 
hours till he got back, and wouldn’t 
stay down-town to dinner for the 
world unless I (Continued on page 36) 
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What News This Easter Day? 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


What news this Easter Day? The morn is red 
With eager fire, as though some courier came 
Across the heavens, with news celestial sped, 
And the glad east throws wide its gates of flame; 
While rings from east to west, from north to south, 
A voice that hath the morning stars for mouth, 
“He is arisen—arisen—from the dead.” 


He is arisen—O world thou too arise! 
Too long thou sleepest in a dream of death, 
Shrouded in sin and sepulchred in lies; 
O drink the morning incense of His breath, 
And in the dews of his auroral word 
Bathe thy sick soul, like innocent flower or bird, 
And seek the healing pity of His eyes. 


Shall the soul still sleep on and take no heed,— 
Though the clod quicken, and the meadows turn 
To glittering grass, and the despaired-of seed 
Flames resurrection from its wintry urn, 
And the lost song comes singing back again, 
And the old tears grow soft as April rain,— 
Shall the soul still sleep on and take no heed! 


Shall the hard earth have ears for the soft spring, 
Answering her footsteps with a smile of flowers, 
And bidding all her birds a welcome sing, 
Building for her chapels of wildwood bowers, 
With viclet censers sweet and eglantine 
And altar garlands of the wandering vine, 
And has the soul no welcome for its King! 


Must Nature teach her parable in vain 
To eyes grown blind with custom and deaf ears— 
Death and rebirth, and death and birth again, 
The open secret of the singing spheres, 
The dream made dust. the dust again a dream, 
And heaven and earth co-partners in the scheme 
Whereby man grows to spirit in sun and rain! 


Yea! even as the seed that in the furrow lies, 
Seeming uncared for, lost in ice and storm, 
Is in the keeping of the star-strewn skies, 
And fed by viewless hands and breathings warm 
Of central fires—so too the mystic air 
Hath man’s immortal being in its care, 
Supports unseen and guards with sleepless eyes. 


Such news this Easter Day on every breeze! 
Painted as in a missal-book in flowers, 
Bird-chanted as in kneeling sanctuaries: 
Even as in heaven, so on this earth of ours 
He is arisen—arisen—from the dead, 
And with His coming all the morn is red, 
And glorious with His love all lands and seas. 
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What Is Worth While 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


REMEMBER very well when the 

little girl—she was little then, she is 

in heaven now, this long while, and 
far, far wiser than you and I—but I re- 
member the time when we lived in the 
stone house on Indiana avenue, and 
she was just a vigorous, rosy-cheeked, 
healthy animal, and when she wanted 
anything she wanted it “so bad it 
hurt’’—yes, it’s as plain to me as 
yesterday how terribly the little giyl 
wanted a bicycle. 

Dear, dear! it seems now that if it 
was all to do over again I’d buy her a 
whole store-full of bicycles. But not 
all the wheels of earth, nor the rolling 
stars of heaven can bring her back, 
with her apple-cheeked, tomboy love 
of life. 

But the point I wanted to make was 
that she wanted, with all the power of 
a ten-year-old’s desire, a bicycle. 

She got it. 

And in a few months she got over it. 
The poor bicycle went to the scrap heap. 

Then she wanted something else. 

And that’s a picture of what you and 
I and all the world are at. We are eat- 
ing up our hearts for what lasts how 
short a time! We are grasping and 
groaning for what is not worth while. 

What is worth while? 

Of course all the morality books tell 
us that fame is a passing breath, and 
money cannot make us content, and 
luxury does not satisfy, and so on and 
so on; but what is worth while? 

Let us sit here in the corner, you and 
I, and talkit over. We’re not speaking 
in meeting now, and we'll imagine it’s 
not going into print, and we won’t care 
what anybody says about our talk, so 
we'll be quite frank and speak our 
mind. We’ll go back over our lives and 
see what’s what. 

The very first thing—and don’t let 
the teacher nor the preacher hear us!— 
is to do what you want to do most. 

Unafraid I set that down. In me was 
always a big, deep instinct, a dream, a 
passion. And in you, yours. God put 
it there. I wish I had always followed 
it. Take all the advice you can get, but 
listen first and last to your own being’s 
inborn calling. I believe every person 
is called of God, just as preachers are 
said to be. 

Of course I don’t mean we are to fol- 
low every caprice, and lead headstrong, 
ungoverned lives; but I speak of the 
great big thing you want to do, the 
thing that fires you and lures you. 

It took me, I’m afraid to tell how 
many years, but more than thirty, to 
get at what I always wanted to do. 
Thirty years and over following other 
people’s notions of my duty! So when 
my boy said he wanted to be an—well, 
I won’t say what—only it was the last 
thing in the world we would have chosen 
for him—I said, ‘‘Let him alone. He 
shall do the thing he wants to do.” 

Do you understand? If you want to 
be a woodearver, don’t.let them make a 
grocer of you. If you want to be a mu- 
sician, don’t be afarmer. You can live 
this life but once. Follow your bent. 
Be careful, be sure, don’t be in a hurry; 
but follow your bent. 

Let’s see. Looking about among all 
the people I know, I should say that it 
is worth while to be of service to the 
world. 

Contentment goes as a rule along 
with steady work. To be idle, whether 
rich or poor, means misery.” 

This humanity is a vast machine, a 
huge exploitation of force. To find a 
place in it, to (Continued on page 21) 
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{In this intimate, delightfully personal, face to face 
talk, Dr. Crane speaks of the very inmost concerns of 
every reader. Those who peruse these lines will feel 
that they have passed a half hour with a dear friend and 
that the conversation came very close to the guarded 
secrets of life, and perhaps touched the point of tears.) 


Mistress Lafone’s French Quality—Part II | 


HE Beau fell into inextinguishable laughter. 
Suddenly she turned on him. 

“Tt is monstrous!”’ she exclaimed. ‘Gracious! 
it is the vilest outrage to permit such a creature to ap- 
proach us ladies! And——” 

“But, pardon me,” interrupted Mr. Stafford. “Is 
not the person in question one privileged to approach 
your gracious sex, in a proximity and intimacy which 
we, your devoted admirers——” 

‘“A hairdresser—sir!’’ she cut in, angrily. ‘‘Ilde- 
fonse, the hairdresser, patronized, I may say, vouched 
for by a gentleman of your standing!” 

“‘Patronized?—not the least in the world, as you 
say in France. Nor vouched for, milady. The crea- 
ture came, with his patches, his powder, his ruffles, 
his jewels, his finicking ways, his monkey bows, his 
intolerable compliments, his false name—and his real 
wealth—and straightway (remember that) he was 
taken to your hearts, ladies. What could we do but 
stand aside and smile? And, even then, we gentlemen 
were told we were jealous!” 


By Agnes and Egerton Castle 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GARTH JONES 


My Lady Standish returned to her lodging in Pierre- 
pont street in no more agreeable frame of mind than 
her friends; for Sir Jasper, enraged at the simile which 
had compared him to a little dog at the end of a 
ribbon, vented his ill-humor pretty freely upon things 
in general, and upon his spouse in particular. Her 
suggestion for “fone quiet evening at home’’ was met 
with scorn; her pleading, with exasperation; her tears, 
with fury. ‘ 

“At least, at least, Jasper,’’ she moaned, arresting 
him as he was about to fling himself out of the room, 
“do not forget that tomorrow we are promised to 
Susan Verney’s breakfast party!” 

Sir Jasper stood, snorting. 

“Tomorrow!” he cried. ‘‘HaveI not told you a hun- 


ing night’s absence of Mr. Lafone, some irreparable 
scandal befall his young wife? Ill-bred and foolish, 
pert, odious, presuming, unprincipled and infatuated, 
the creature might be—but she was not yet a sister- 
woman? 

The tangible result of these virtuous cogitations was 
an anonymous note despatched to Mr. Lafone, in 
which a well-wisher advised him to watch his lady 
tomorrow evening. ‘All Bath is wondering,” added 
the informant, with a truly feminine touch, ““how Mr. 
Lafone tolerates the manner in which a certain foreign 
nobleman is compromising one whom it should be a 
husband’s duty to guard and defend.” 

It is astonishing how a secret, no matter how well 
kept for a time, will all at once break out in different 
quarters. 

At three o’clock, afternoon, this June day, in Bath, 
Lady Anne Day had made the discovery of the identity 
of the Marquis de Valois-Montfort de Brissae; and 
on the stroke of seven, the same even- 
ing, Miss Lydia rushed to her mistress, 


Nan’s blue eyes had been throwing 


with the astounding information that 


darts; they now became misted with 
perplexity. 

“But, how, how ” she exclaimed, 
knitting her brow in the effort to recol- 
lect whether Mr. Stafford’s share in the 
business had been indeed so innocently 
philosophical. ‘‘How comes the court 
wigmaker and barber among us in Bath 
at all?” 

The Beau shrugged his shoulders 
with a truly Parisian gesture: 

““A freak of Fate. A turn of For- 
tune’s wheel. Monsieur Ildefonse, as 
you may or may not know, my dear 
Lady Anne, began his career as confi- 
dential body-servant of the Duc de 
Nivernois, ambassador of His late 
Majesty to St. James. ’Tis there he 
picked up his English and his admira- 
tion for Mayfair beauty. Of his suc- 
cessful career at Versailles and the 
Tuileries, I need not speak; but what 
you have not heard of, evidently, is his 
inheritance of an immense fortune! A 
certain truck farmer to whom, it seems, 
he had a close, very close, if unacknowl- 
edged relation. The rest ex- 
plains itself, does it not? Ildefonse— 
excuse me; le Marquis de Valois- 
Montfort de Brissac!—is fully possessed 
of the art of lathering—a-ha-ha! for- 
give the quip! He began, you know, 
with the lather, and has since whipped 
up a fine frothy edifice about himself. 
But we know the fate of the most gor- 
geous of soap-bubbles, they td 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake,” interrupted 
the lady, with petulance, “‘spare me 
your humor, sir! If you think it a joke 
to see your friends imposed upon by an 
adventurer, what of your duty as a 
subject? How will you stand in the 
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the celebrated Paris hair-dresser, Mr. 
Ildefonse, had been masquerading in 
Bath as a grand nobleman. 

Madame Eglantine’s new French 
hand (she who had come to replace the 
little ‘Irish baggage,’’ wedded now to 
that good-for-nothing valet of his Lord- 
ship’s—‘“‘and a fine riddance of both!” 
said Lydia), Mademoiselle Manon, in 
short, straight from Paris, had, it 
seemed, passed the French visitor in 
Orange Grove and recognized him on 
the instant. 

“oTis Mr. Ildefonse!”’ she had cried, 
running back like a possessed thing to 
Madame’s shop in Quiet street. “‘Him 
that all Paris ladies are bewailing!” 

Lady Kilcroney, staring at her 
woman, endeavored to see clear in the 
whirl of her thoughts. She remembered 
the severe pinch she had received under 
the Elms of her own garden. ‘“‘That 
was it,” she said to herself. ‘Nan 
knew!” Then the confusion settled 
itself. Fury at the gross deception 
practiced upon her—amazement, hu- 
miliation; all these sentiments gradually 
gave way before a bland satisfaction. 
She had been whetting the sharpest 
dart in her quiver to punish a fair 
enemy, and, behold, a punishment was 
being meted out, far exceeding any- 
thing she herself could inflict! It was 
not for her to interfere with the right- 
eous justice of Fate. 

“Hold your tongue, Lydia,” she said; 
“how dare you repeat such impudent 
nonsense! Every one knows that M. 
de Valois-Montfort is the French King’s 
own cousin.” 

“Ho, milady,” cried Lydia, reading 
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with her gimlet-like astuteness through 


rout here tomorrow night, His Royal 
Highness is brought into proximity with 
—with this masquerading hairdresser?” 

“Nay, I trust in my gentlemen’s own discretion to 
keep him from such a pitfall.” 

*“And your sister-in-law, Mistress Lafone, sir?’ 

The Beau flung up both his hands in protest. 

“Nay. In mercy’s name, Madam—lay not the care 
of Mistress Molly’s reputation under my. charge!”’ 

“There will be a horrid scandal, Mr. Stafford.” 

“Oh, fie, Lady Anne—let us not think evi]——” 

He laughed again. 

“In fine, sir, it seems your set purpose not to warn 
ner.”” 

The Beau ceased laughing and regarded the pretty; 
flushed face with a deliberation which in any other less 
polished gentleman might have seemed well-nigh in- 
solent. 

“Ah, my dearest Lady Anne—could not the delicate 
office come better from a lady of such tact as yourself?” 

Thereupon .Mr. Stafford took his leave, his fair up- 
braider staring after him with a discomfited air. 

Had Lady Anne not known that he hated the odious 
and irrepressible Molly as much as she did herself, she 
would never have played this comedy of shocked pro- 
priety. But the mischief was in the wretch, that he had 
read her mind like an open book, and that he knew that 
she was as likely to warn ‘“‘that Minx” from the coming 
depth of humiliation as he himself. 


There He Stood—Staring, at the Threshold—and Ildefonse Playing on the Minx’s Locks as if 


Fingering the Flute 


dred times, that I am bound to Bristol, with’ the 
Prince’s party for the boxing match?” 

She wailed as loud as if the brutal announcement had 
been utterly new to her ears. 

“And the rout at my Lady Kilcroney’s?” she 
pleaded. 

‘Since the Prince is to be present it follows that we 
shall be back in time,”’ thundered the husband. ‘‘ But 
if you cry another tear, I’ll spend the night at Bristol, 
with Tom Lafone, who has a couple of bruisers of his 
own to match the next morning. Don’t sit up for me. 
I shall be late.” 

When Lady Standish had wiped away the last of the 
bitter drops, she set herself to think. Was it not a 
monstrous, was it not a desperate thing that Mr. 
Lafone should not only thus neglect his own marital 
duties, but inveigle other husbands to the neglect of 
theirs? When Jasper fell into these passions he could 
be, indeed, obstinate to cruelty. She would die of shame, 
were she, the fond wife, to be unescorted by her lord at 
Nassau House tomorrow night. She was none such as 
Mistress Lafone, who gloried, shamelessly gloried, in 
another man’s attentions! Was it not urgent, was it 
not indeed an obvious duty, that some one should open 
the eyes of that too indifferent gentleman? Could she 
ever know a peaceful moment again, should by this com- 
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her mistress’ pretense: ‘‘I’ll not be the 
one to gossip, never fear! Let them as 
lewtaich: brought it on themselves bear with it 
when the time comes, says I.” 


From which eryptic observation it may be inferred ~ 


that Mistress Lafone was no greater favorite with maid 
than with mistress. 
Ti 

My Lady Kilcroney and my Lady Anne Day, each 
with her secret knowledge, met the next morning over 
their chocolate, and discussed with jaunty air many 
topies which would have been of vital importance had 
not a more absorbing preoccupation been paramount 
in each fair lady’s mind. They feigned deep interest 
in each other’s toilet for the evening; gossiped a little 
on the subject of His Royal Highness; Kitty arranged 
her supper list with the air of a prime minister forming 


his cabinet. They laughed a good deal; quizzed each 


other aimlessly on somewhat pointless jests. And both 
the ladies were unaccountably snappish to their lords, 
and quite unbearable to their maids. These tokens of 
an unquiet mind continued all day. My Lady Kil- 
croney grew perhaps the more depressed of the two 
as time wore on. Singular as it might seem, for all 
her spitfire ways, she had a softer heart than her 
friend Nan. ; 

At the twilight hour, Lydia appeared in her 
lady’s bedroom, laden with the evening’s furbelows 
and swelling with the (Continued on page 18) 
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Fortunes Fool—By Jeffery Heri! 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR R. BECHER 


PON a certain Good Friday I chanced to be seated 
very securely in the stocks for some small matter 
or another—if I remember rightly, it was a duck. 

I was very thirsty, and faint with cold and hunger, 
for I had sat there since early morning. Nevertheless, 
despite all this, despite the crick in my back and the 
ache in my legs, I endeavored to preserve that serene 
indifference and philosophic calm, behind which I had 
sought shelter from those unkind buffets with which 
Fate had beset me, these latter evil days. To the which 
end I settled my aching back against the hard, unsym- 
pathetic wall behind me, and gave all my attention to 
the battered volume in my hand. 

Now, as I read in the book, with my hat pulled low 
down over my face—for the sun was low, and its level 
rays dazzled my eyes—as I perused those thumbed 
pages, seeking consolation from the wisdom therein set 
down, I became suddenly aware of an unpleasantly 
hard object which had obtruded itself into my ribs, and 
looking down. I beheld an ebony stick, or staff, and 
glancing along this I saw in turn a white, veinous hand, 
an elegant ruffle, a blue coat-sleeve and, lastly—a face; 
a face seamed by numberless small lines and wrinkles, 
out of which looked a pair of the very brightest, twin- 
kling blue eyes I had ever seen, and though the lips 
were solemn, it almost seemed that those eyes smiled at 
me, notwithstanding my threadbare, dusty exterior, 
and something undignified situation. Therefore, I 
checked my indignation at being thus rudely disturbed, 
and smiled back, while, because of his years, I uncov- 
ered my head. ; 

“Pray, young man,” 
and square of shoulder for all his age, “ 
you read there?” 

“Ancient sir,” I answered, bowing as well as my 
cramped position would allow, “I read for one thing, 
that it is easier to grow cabbages than to govern an 
empire.” 

“True, true!’’ nodded my inquisitor, smiling with 
eyes and lips now, ‘“‘but how came you with Marcus 
Aurelius?” 

“Ancient sir,” said I, ‘‘I have at all times found him 
to be a most pleasant companion, more especially in 
times of any little—unpleasantness, such as you behold 
me now enduring.” 

“Tt was a—duck, I think?’’ inquired the ancient 
gentleman. 

‘Sir, I believe it was.” 

“Just so!’’ he added, smiling still, “‘ you were accused 
and convicted of—shall we say—gathering it to your- 
self by the wayside?” 

“* An excellent phrase, sir,”’ said I, with another abor- 
tive attempt at a bow, “‘and I am free to admit the im- 
peachment, for, sir, a man will live if he can, and to live, 
needs must he eat—now and then.” 

“The argument is unanswerable, young sir.” 

““Moreover,’”’ I continued, clos- 
ing my book, for the ancient 
gentleman had seated himself 
upon the stocks, ‘‘moreover, I 
am extremely partial to roast 
duck, at all times.” 

“That also is very natural, 
young sir—ducks in their season 
are very fit and proper for eating. 
But in this instance, young sir, 
may I be permitted to point out 
to you, that this particular duck 
was—my property?” 

“Then, ancient sir, I take the 
liberty of congratulating you in 
having once possessed a bird so 
remarkably fine and tender.” 

Here my companion threw 
back his head and laughed so un- 
feignedly that even I was con- 
strained to smile. 

“By all the gods!’ he ex- 
claimed, shaking his head at me, 
“by all the gods of Olympus, you 
may be a vasty rogue, but ’tis a 
shame you should sit here any 
longer—even for such a match- 
less duck.” 

“In that, ancient sir,” said I, 
straightening my aching back 
with a sigh, “in that I cannot 
help but agree with you.” 

The ancient gentleman 
laughed again, and setting a sil- 
ver whistle to his lips, blew two 
shrill blasts; whereupon I pres- 
ently heard measured tread of 
feet, and glancing over my 


said he, standing very upright 
pray, what is it 


shoulder, beheld another ancient man, 
also very stiff as to back and square 
as to shoulder, who, halting suddenly, 
faced about; touched the brim of his 
hat, and stood at attention; then I noticed 
that he wore a black patch over one eye. 

“Sergeant!” 

“e Sir?’’ 

“Tell Giles to bring the keys.” 
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“And, sergeant, tell him I’m waiting.” 

“Yes, sir!’ Saying which, the sergeant 
wheeled, and strode back with measured 
step, as though giving time to a file of in- 
visible grenadiers. 

“Only one eye, you'll notice,’ said my 
companion, nodding after the upright 
figure of «the sergeant—‘‘sir, my name 
is Bulstrode—Pertinax Bulstrode—I was 
wounded and left for dead at Corunna, but 
my sergeant, Sergeant Battle, sir, brought 
me off and lost his eye in the doing of it; 
nevertheless he manages to see as much 
with that one eye as most people do with 
two—ah! and a great deal more. A remarkable man, 
you'll say? Sir, you are right; Sergeant Battle is the 
most remarkable man I know, and I have a prodigious 
regard for his opinion. And now, may I see your book, 
young sir?” my companion inquired, abruptly. 

For answer I put the volume into his outstretched 
hand. He took the book, and opened its worn pages 
with that deft and gentle touch which only the true 
lovers of books can possess; then glanced up at me 
sharply from under his thick eyebrows. 

“You read in the Latin?” he enquired. 

aay OS Mites. 

““And the Greek?” 

-Y eS. Sir: 

“And yet—you sit in the stocks.” 

“Occasionally,” I sighed. 

At this he smiled again, but thereafter grew suddenly 
grave and shook his head. 

**A scholar—so young, and yet sits in the stocks!” said 
he, as though to himself, and so fell to turning the pages 
of the book. 

“This is a very rare edition!’’ he exclaimed, all at 
once. 

“Yes, ancient sir.” 

““A most valuable book, and—ha? there is a name 
written here——!” and his bright, piercing eyes were 
sharper than ever, under his thick brows. = 

“Ancient sir,’’ said I, meeting his look, “‘let me as- 
sure you that, so far, I steal only ducks or an occasional 
rabbit—the book is my own—like the name written 
anGers 

“Sir, sir, 


” 


said my companion, staring harder than 


“Diana!” Said I; and Thereafter We Stood Gazing Upon Each Other, Silent and Utterly Still 


The Ancient Gentleman Had Seated Himself Upon the Stocks 


ever, “‘do you mean that you are—Martin Fanshawe of 
Revelsdown?” 

““T was once, sir.” 

“You—you? The admired Corinthian—the idol of 
the fashionable world—the—second Brummel!”’ 

ae said I, bitterly—‘‘indeed you embarrass 
me!”’ 

“Nay, young sir, your fame was widespread scarcely 
a year ago, you were the ‘bang-up blood,’ the dashing 
buck who gambled away his fortune in a single night!” 

“No, sir,” said I, shaking my head, “it took me 
three nights to do it.’’ 

“Furthermore, young sir, you are the man who, so 
Rumor says, won the love of the beautiful Diana 
Chalmers.” 

“But Rumor is generally a Waste liar, sir; nobody 
could win this woman’s love, because, firstly, she 
doesn’t know the meaning of the word, and secondly, be- 
cause she has no heart.”’ 

“Are you sure of that—are you quite sure of that?” 
regarding me under drawn brows. 

“Yes, to my cost, ancient sir!’’ I answered, frowning 
down at my imprisoned legs. 

“Your name is doubly familiar,”’ said my companion, 
after a while, “‘for, young sir, I knew your father in the 
Peninsula—he is dead, I trust?” 

“Long before his son became—what you see him,” I 
answered, gloomily. 

After this we fell silent again, until there came once 
more the tread of feet, the first slow and deliberate, the 
others very quick and hasty, and the tall sergeant 
marched up, accompanied by the short-legged beadle, 
who puffed with haste and jin- 
gled his keys officiously as he 
came. 

“Here I be, Sir Pertinax—the 
rogue should have sat there an- 
other two hours—but if ’tis your 
wishes—why, out ’e comes!”’ and 
he jingled his keys again. These 
the ancient gentleman now took 
from him, and despite his ob- 
sequious remonstrance freed me 
my galling bonds with his own 
hands. 

“Sir,” said I, as I rose, some- 
what clumsily, because of the 
painful stiffness in my limbs, 
“permit me to offer you the 
thanks of a most unworthy fel- 
low, yet one who will cherish the 
memory of your charitable ac- 
tion; believe me, I am most sin- 
cerely grateful.” So saying, I 
slipped the book into my pocket, 
and lifting my hat, turned to go 
upon my way. But now, I was 
seized with a sudden giddiness, a 
deadly faintness came over me, I 
stumbled, and should have fallen 
but for the sergeant’s ready arm. 

“Why, how now?” exclaimed 
Sir Pertinax, laying his hand 
upon my shoulder. 

Ad RT) nothing, sir,” said I, 
forcing a laugh, ‘‘nothing in the 
world, I thank you; a little giddi- 
ness—the long confinement——”’ 

“And want 0’ food, sir!’ added 
the sergeant. 
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‘Food!’ cried Sir Pertinax, “‘by all the gods you’re 
right, sergeant, you’re always right!. Why, he’s been 
sitting here since early morning! Why, damme! take 
his arm, Sergeant Battle!’’ 

“No, indeed,” said I, “it will pass in a moment, and 
I am not wholly destitute.” 

“Be that as it may, young sir, the sergeant here has 
taken a fancy to you, the sergeant is a remarkable man 
—for so have I, sir. You shall sup with me tonight. 
Sergeant Battle—forward—march!”’ 

And so, being in no mood to argue the matter just 
then, I suffered them to lead me down the road, across 
a green, through a pair of tall iron gates, up between an 
avenue of lofty trees, and so to a great house. And be- 
ing come within the house, I sank upon a chair, for of a 
truth I was faint, having eaten nothing save two 
apples since the previous day. 


Il. 


Supper was nearly over, such a supper as I had not 
enjoyed for many a long day. The candle-light glit- 
tered upon silver and cut glass; it glowed in the wine, 
and shone upon the kindly face of my host. And con- 
trasting all this with my own miserable estate, remem- 
bering I must soon exchange this warmth and luxury 
for the bleak and lonely road, I stifled the sigh upon 
my lips and swallowed my wine at a gulp. 

““Young sir,’ said my host, glancing across at me 
with his quick, bright eyes, ‘‘you sighed, I think?” 

‘Folly never sighs, sir,” I answered. 

“Of that I am not by any means sure, young sir.” 

“Sighs,” I continued, ‘‘are for the ambitious, the 
remorseful and the sorrowful.”’ 

““And are you—none of these?’’ 

“No, sir, I am only a fool.” 

“And you would have me think, then, that the fool 
never sighs?” 


Bunty Pulls the Strings 


UNTY BIGGAR had managed many things in 
the little Scotch town of Lintiehaugh, for Bunty 
was a born manager. 

“Miss Biggar,’ Jeems Gibbs, the minister’s 
said to her one day; ‘‘ye should hae been a lawyer.” 

“There are few things I couldna be,’’ answered 
Bunty, quite seriously, “if men wad let me, and I 
tried.” 

For two years Bunty had managed the house of her 
father, Tammas Biggar, and seen to it that it was well 
managed. ‘She had been, too, a mother and a sym- 
pathetic sister in one to her brother, Rab. And for a 
year now she had been helping Weelum Sprunt save his 
money, that she might marry him, once they had 
enough for the ‘‘furnishin’.” 

She even had managed to have Weelum elected an 
elder—an elder of the kirk at 29, mind that—and had 
seen him awarded that most important post—‘‘standin’ 
at the plate,’’ passing the time of day with the worthy 
folk who dropped in their pennies at service. 

But Bunty had not managed the visit of Susie 
Simpson, spinster, as she felt it should have been man- 
aged. Miss Simpson was not a pleasant person to have 
around, if the truth were to be blurted right out. And 
even though she was Weelum Sprunt’s aunt, and it was 
believed he was named in her will, the accepted hos- 
pitality of the Biggar home was a bit strained by her 
visit. 

Still Bunty said nothing. She would not have been 
so good a manager had she made a habit of freeing her 
mind of the thoughts it contained at every minor crisis. 
She said nothing, but she did think a lot. Especially 
when Susie smirked slyly at the unsuspecting Tammas 
and spoke insinuatingly of the need every home had of 
an experienced housekeeper. 

“When Bunty gets marrit, wha’s to look after yer 
hoose?”’ Susie inquired of Bunty’s father, the first Sun- 
day morning she was over from Leithen. ‘I’m told 
it’s to be in August or September.” 

“So I believe,” answered the careful Scot. ‘Ay; 
when Bunty leaves me I’ll miss her mither mair than 
ever.”’ 

“You’ve been a widda-man for two years now, and 
if He took a second it wad be quite dacent and respect- 
able.” 

“We'll not discuss it,” said Tammas, sharply. 

“Ye’re over-sensitive in this matter, Tammas,” per- 
sisted Miss Simpson. ‘‘The thing must be discussed, 
and frae every point of view. Ye canna dae wantin’ a 
hoosekeeper.”” And. she smiled a crafty sort of smile. 
“An ordinary hoosekeeper wad want a wage, Tammas. 
Sae ye see a wife wad serve the same purpose and come 
cheaper.” 

Tammas shifted uneasily at the suggestion, but Miss 
Simpson knew her ground and moved a bit closer. ‘I’ve 
a serious matter to settle wi’ ye, Tammas,” she said. 


man 


WOMAN'S BE KO Wa eh 


“Not if he is a consistent fool—since Folly must 
needs laugh on until—either it dies; or has suffered 
sufficiently. And thus, ancient sir, this fool having 
eaten and drunk, and laughed with you, he will bid you 
good-night, and take himself off about his business.”’ 

“Which is to find wisdom, I trust, young sir—and 
self-respect.” 

“Ancient sir,” said I, rising, “a few days since I 
stole a duck of yours, and cooked and ate it in a barn, 
and found it not amiss; today I endured the stocks for 
it, as philosophically as might be; tomorrow I may be 
clapped in the stocks of some other village, for hunger 
is a recurrent evil, and must be supplied.” 

““And what, young sir—what of your self-respect?” 

“That died, sir, years ago, with my name.” 

*“And yet,” said Sir Pertinax, watching me under his 
brows, ‘“‘you wear your father’s signet still!” pointing 
to the ring on my finger. ‘Aye, look at it-look at it 
—and read the motto engraved there, ‘Resurgam—I 
shall arise!’ You see, I knew your father years ago.” 

Now, as I stood there, staring down at the ring, there 
came to me a memory of other days, when the Fool— 
though always the Fool—was young in his folly—when 
ambition ran high and failure was unknown. And as I 
looked, remembering him who had given the ring, my 
sight grew dim and blurred. “‘Resurgam!’’ I whispered, 
and clenching my hands I thrust them deep down into 
my pockets; and lifting my head, I faced Sir Pertinax 
across the table. 

“Sir,” said I, “if a man’s self-respect, once gone, can 
ever be regained, it must be sought for by darksome 
roads, by laborious days and sleepless nights, it seems 
to me.” 

“True, true, young sir!” 

“Then, sir, I thank you humbly, deeply; and now, 
I'll be gone upon my way—to seek it,’ and turning 
hastily I caught up my hat. 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—‘‘Bunty Pulls the Strings"’ is one of the theatrical 
sensations of the present season. Discovered in an obscure theater in Lon- 
don, the work of a Scotch actor, whose relatives made up most of the 
company, it was brought to New York as a novelty that might create talk. 
Within a month it was impossible to buy seats at the theater where 


“‘Bunty’’ was playing, and it will easily run the season out. A third 
company was then organized for Chicago, and a fourth for the Canadian 
territory. The appeal of the comedy lies in its quaint humor, its simple 
story, and the sincerity and wholesomeness of its characters. 


“T’ve been thinkin’ that unless I can get some sort 0’ 
place—sic as keepin’ hoose fer some yin or ither—I’ll be 
obleeged to get back the money ye invested for me 
in the bond. It’s a hundred and twenty pounds, ye 
ken. Ye hae a’ the papers.” 


~ The characteristic imperturbability of his race stood 


Molty Pearson, as Bunty 
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“Stay, sir,’’ said Sir Pertinax, leaning across the 
table, ‘‘supposing I could put you in a way of it, would 
you accept my help—for the sake of your father?” 

“Yes, sir!’ said I, “for you have brought back for- 
gotten memories.” 

““Memory,” said Sir Pertinax, shaking his head, “‘’tis 
a blessing bitter-sweet. I have two memories, very fair 
and tender, young sir, of one who died, and one who— 
ran away. It was never my lot to call a woman ‘wife’— 
for she died, as I say; but I might have made a very 
excellent uncle, only that she—ran away. And it is of 
her that I would speak to you, though I think—yes, I 
think her letter might best explain the matter. Sit 
down, young sir, and I will read it to you.”” And forth- 
with, drawing the candles nearer, Sir Pertinax took the 
letter from his pocket, and unfolding it with gentle 
fingers, read as follows: 

““The spoiled child is weary of her toy; she has 
had her way and is wretched. London is become 
hateful; society, fashion, even admiration, palls; 
she sighs for the country, you, and the sergeant. 

“But, then, you may not have forgiven her; you 
may not want this foolish, disobedient child. 
And, yet, because she knows you so well, she 
thinks you may. Shs is coming back to you to 
be forgiven, for Easter is near, and this is a seasonof - 
sweet memories and of forgiveness. But, because 
she has been so cruel to you in the past, she is a 
little afraid; therefore, if you want her, needs must 
you come and fetch her, though, indeed, you need 
not come far; she will await you at the Posting- 
house, here at Cranbrook, from nine o’clock this 
Good Friday night, until midnight. 

“But, should you not come, then will she go back 
again, and because Hope will be dead—as her poor 
heart has been these many months—she will give 
herself to the beast whom (Continued on page 38) 


‘A Story of the Play—Retold by Burs Mantle 


By GRAHAM MOFFAT Special Ferman aL We A eae A. Brady 


Tammas a good stead at this point. But even so there 
was a flash of red at the edges of the beard shielding 
his face. 

“‘T see,” he said, preparing to leave the room. ‘‘ Well, 
T’ll need time to conseeder yer proposal, Miss Simp- 
son!” 

““Proposal!’’ she cried. ‘“‘I proposed nane! 
Biggar, sic an insinuation is onworthy of ye!” 

“T didna say it was a proposal o’ marriage. Ye made 
me a proposal that I should get ye yer money or mak’ 
ye ma hoosekeeper. But this is a business maitter, and 
no’ a subject fer th’ Sabbath day. I wunner at ye 
mentionin’ it. We’ll discuss it tomorrow.” 

“Thank ye, Tammas,” smirked Miss Simpson. 
“The morn’s morning will dae fine, Tammas.” 

But many things were bound to happen that day, 
though it were the Sabbath—and the strictest of 
Scotch Sundays in Lintiehaugh. Right at that moment, 
in fact, two of these happenings were approaching the 
Biggar cottage. i 

Up the path came two ladies, the crinoline skirts of 
their attire billowing in rhythmic circles about them. 
One was a plump and cheerful woman of fifty or there- 
abouts; the other a pretty girl still in her teens. Ar- 
rived at the door Miss Simpson was in the act of in- 
forming them that the Sabbath day calm of Mr. Biggar 
could not be disturbed, when Bunty graciously edged 
her way between the callers and her officious guest and 
invited them in. 

Smiling at the incident they advanced to the parlor 
and turned to meet the man of the house. Tammas 
Biggar, reaching for the hat Bunty had brought for him 
to wear to the kirk, gave one startled look at the 
woman before him and promptly sank into an arm- 
chair with every evidence of having fainted. 

“Eelen!”’ he muttered, hoarsely, as though she of the 
fifty years and pleasant smile were a ghost. 

“Faither! Faither!’ cried Bunty. ‘‘Are ye ill?” 

“Dinna fear, my lass,’”’ said she who had caused the 
excitement; “he’s gotten a fright, nae doot. But he’ll 
be none the waur. Gi’e him air!” 

So they moved the all but prostrate elder to the win- 
dow, now opened, despite the Sabbath day rules of the 
house and the protestations of Miss Simpson. In time 
Tammas Biggar opened his eyes, and again they rested 
on Eelen Dunlop. First curiously, then rather fear- 
somely, for we count it rather a trying experience for 
an elder of a Scotch kirk to be asked suddenly to face a 
“past”? he had not thought of for thirty years. 

“Ay, Tam, ye never ken what’s afore ye,” philosophi- 
cally observed Miss Dunlop. ‘“‘I’m thinkin’ ye’re even 
mair the waur o’ the wear than mysel’. Yer hair is 
gray and bair o’ thatch. But, dinna be feart; it’s long 
since I ceased to bear ye ony ill-will.” 

““Wheest!”’ cautioned the again alert Tammas. 

And Susan Simpson, in the (Continued on’ page 31) 
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HAT could a man know of a woman’s bonnets 
and a woman’s needs, Mrs. Drake asked her- 
self as she surveyed the wall of newspaper 

which separated her and her husband. Yet it was on 

just this article of wearing apparel that men—a man at 
least whom Mrs. Drake knew—had most to say. If 
you brought one home he did not like, he put his foot 
on it and laughed. If you wanted a new one, he de- 
clared that it would be an extravagance. If you called 
attention to the shabbiness of the one you had on, he 
said that it was good enough. If he saw you wearing 
something new about which you had not consulted 
him, he growled that it was a fright. And he—at least 

Mr. Drake did—always asked you whether you had 

seen little Mrs. Butler’s bonnets, and said you ought to 

get one like hers. 

“Richard, put down that newspaper, will you?” 

Down came the paper with obedient haste, and a 
kind, anxious face revealed itself. 

“What is it, mother?” : 

“Richard, I have not yet finished talking about my 
bonnet.” 

“Oh!” The tone of voice said distinctly, “is that 
all?” and the newspaper gave a little involuntary 
upward jerk. ; 

“You are not interested, I know, but I must get my 
bonnet this very day!” 

Mr. Drake grunted agreement, pinning down the 
newspaper with his hand as if he were afraid it might 
fly up of its own accord. 

“Richard, what are you staring at me that way for?”’ 
inquired Mrs. Drake, irritably. . 

Mr. Drake’s answering glance was whimsical and 
meek. ; 

“Father, will you or won’t you talk about that 
bonnet?” 

“T will,” replied ‘‘ Father,” solemnly. 

Thus the tyrant in a man’s world. 

“Then would you or wouldn’t you get a bonnet, 
father?” 

“That depends upon whether you want it or don’t 
want it, mother.’ 

“Richard, I’ve worn this bonnet morning, noon and 
night for ee 

Mrs. Drake stopped here, reflecting that she had 
not told him that a bonnet was already ordered. Her 
conscience pricked her. Why did she not tell him that 
she had an appointment this very morning to try on 
the bonnet? Yet she did not but let him speak. 

“Sally,” he said, ‘‘I’ve worn my hat morning, noon 
and night for five years.” 

“Oh, do be sensible, Richard! It’s just no use 
at all!” - 

““What’s no use? I’m only teasing, mother.” 

“You won’t be serious about this matter and I tell 


” 


“The trouble with you, mother,” interrupted Mr. 
Drake, ‘‘is that even when you know what you want, 
you don’t get it. You let Madame sell you what she 


wants to. Now, Mrs. Butler Bs 
“Do let Mrs. Butler alone!’’ exclaimed his wife, 
crossly. 


“Then tell me what you wish me to say, and I'll 
say it.” 

“That just shows how little comprehension you have 
of it all. Richard, take off that absurd bonnet this 
minute!” 

Mr. Drake had put on his wife’s bonnet—a dainty 
little mound of violets. He obediently took it off, 
turning it around and around in his hands. 

“Tt isn’t absurd. I always told you, mother, that 
this was the prettiest bonnet you have ever had. It 
looks a little like that one of Mrs. Butler’s. I 

“Richard,’”’ Mrs. Drake broke in, sick of this din 
about Mrs. Butler’s bonnets, “‘look at those violets, 
they are fading fairly white with age.” 

“Are they? I should call them blue. Anyway let’s 
match them up!’ 

He brought the bonnet close to her and teasingly 
held it to her eyes. ‘Verdict: Not so blue, but 
blue!” 

He laughingly kissed the top of her head and put the 
bonnet down on top of the kiss. ‘‘There, mother, your 
foolish old man has given you something to take to 
the milliner’s.” 

“But, Richard, do you think this one would do?” 

UW do.”’ 


Mirs. Drake's Bonnet JEANNETTE MARKS 


“You think that it would be extravagant to have 
another right away?” 

Mrs. Drake’s heart was troubled with the thought of 
the new bonnet, perhaps already completed. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Drake, showing an inclination to 
return to his newspaper, ‘‘and, mother, the new bonnet 
would be expensive now, whereas if you wait A 

His wife bridled and mentioned the expense con- 
nected with smoking. 

“Tf you want to smoke, say the word, mother.” 

Mr. Drake took a cigar from his vest pocket and 
offered it to her. 

“Richard Drake, what are you thinking about?” 

“e Vou 

“Richard, I shall miss the trolley as sure as fate! 
Shall I or sha’n’t I get that bonnet?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Drake, wearily emphasizing 
every word, “it can’t explode and do any harm if you 
do get it, and if you don’t get it no one can answer for 
the consequences, and ef 

“Do be quick and make up your mind!” 

“‘Get it, mother!’ answered the husband in a tone 
that suggested, “Go it, mother!” 

But he was obliged to shout his last remark after his 
wife, for she was out of the house and trotting nimbly 
up hill to the car-line. He followed her with his eyes 
while he left the newspaper unlifted upon his knee until 
she had disappeared behind the foliage of some heavy 
chestnut trees. 

As she ran, little Mrs. Drake was thinking indig- 
nantly of the discomfort of a woman’s attire. She had 
to have skirts, she could not have pockets, and she 
must wear a hat that with the least wind or unusual 
physical exertion, lost its poise and sawed around in the 
air, straining at every hat pin, and flopping about like 
a broken pigeon’s wing. It wastoo provoking. Really! 
A man never had any such little troubles to bother 
him. How could you expect him to understand even 
the first thing about the importance of a woman’s 
spring bonnet? 

As Mrs. Drake ran, she saw that the car conductor 
was hanging out, beckoning to her, and the motor man 
stood with watch in hand, She made an extra effort 
at speed and just as she reached the car track her sus- 
pender snapped and came down with a clatter, bring- 
ing her stocking, like a collapsed parachute, with it. 

The car was full, the people were all looking at her, 
the conductor was waiting. There was nothing to be 
done there in the broad daylight but get aboard, drag- 
ging her elastic behind her. And after she got on there 
was still nothing she could do except clutch herself 
frantically in the region where the accident had taken 
place and where now all was beyond hope of repair. 
Mrs. Drake knew just as well as anyone else could— 
better becausé of the bitterness of the moment—how 
futile every renovating gesture was. But considering 
the arrangement of her garments and the daily hazard, 
and sometimes nightly nightmare, to which a woman 
is subjected, what could she be but futile? 

Anyway, reflected Mrs. Drake, trying to get what 
poise and comfort she could, the car would take her to 
Madame Florette’s very door. After that there would 
be only a few feet of pavement over which she must 
drag her clattering elastic. Once inside, she could 
fasten it securely. She felt of herself and it seemed to 
her that her whole soul hung on the joining together of 
that frail, silly elastic. Mrs. Drake’s cheeks flushed 
pinker as she thought of the disorderly condition about 
her boot-top. Really, the whole arrangement, bonnet 
and clothing, not to mention more important things, 
such as hair and all the social comforts and immunities, 
was unfair. She had just made up her mind that at 
least her woman’s club should take up this subject of 
the tailored and social servitude of women, when the 
trolley stopped suddenly before the car barn and the 
conductor shouted, ‘‘All change to the forward car, 
please!” 

If it had been the ball and chain of a prison gang 
Mrs. Drake could not have limped forward with a 
greater sense of humiliation and conspicuousness. The 
jangle of that dragging, clattering elastic sounded as 
loud to her as beating upon tambourines. But, change 
she had to, and of course people looked! 

Then there began to grow on Mrs. Drake the con- 
viction that she was being punished, that she ought to 
have told her husband that the bonnet was actually 
ordered. The buckles gave an (Continued on page 34) 


May Be 
Just What 
You Need 


Beyond all question, some 
of the every-day beverages 
are harmful to heart, nerves 
and digestion. 


Many mothers refuse cof- 
fee and tea to their children, 
yet by strange inconsistency 
use these beverages them- 
selves. 


In consequence, sooner or 
later, and according to the 
degree of natural strength of 
the individual, there comes 
a time when ill results are 
surely felt. 


Then, it is well to heed 
Nature’s warning. 


Every member of the 
family can drink 


with certainty of benefit. 


A change from coffee and 
tea to Postum has proven a 
revelation of comfort to 
thousands, and the delightful 
flavour of this wholesome 
food-drink makes the change 
easy and pleasant. 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
indsor, Ontario, Canada 


MANS WORLD 


With a circulation exceeding that of the five leading standard-size magazines or the two foremost weeklies, this department of Woman’s World con- 
stitutes the loudest voice ever lifted in the name of the people. To waste such an enormous force for civic betterment would be as wanton as the non- 
utilization of the power of Niagara. Two millions of homes stirred to concerted action can practically bring to pass any legislation for the public good. 


Legal Rights of Wives—By Edgar A. Bancroft 


For Two Thousand Years the Law Has Been Slowly But Surely Opening the Door of Opportunity to Women 


HE history of these rights is brief, for they are 
of recent origin: the position of the wife has 
slowly changed from legal non-existence to 

equal rights with man—plus special privileges; 
from slavery to freedom and independence. 

Among all primitive peoples the wife was, and is, 
the property of the husband—acquired by gift or 
purchase or capture. For centuries woman was 
everywhere the subject of barter. And we are told 
that even Adam had to give a rib for a wife. Even 
today in all barbarous and semi-civilized countries 
wives are little better than favorite slaves; and Cir- 
eassian girls are still sold into Turkish harems. 
The American Indian bought his wife with gifts to 
her parents, and his will was her law. Yet she was 
generally well treated, and was influential in family 
matters. With some of the tribes, she owned much 
of the possessions, and the property descended by 
the female line. 

The early Roman law gave the husband the abso- 
lute control of the wife’s person and property. All 
that she possessed at marriage,: or might after 
acquire, was his; and he might chastise, sell, or even 
kill her. But all this changed, and the wife was 
emancipated in the enlightened ages of Roman 
jurisprudence. She was regarded as a distinct per- 
son with special rights, capable of holding separate 
estates, free from all civil disabilities. Her property 
was free from the debts of the husband. She was 
alone responsible for her own debts and competent 
to sue and be sued on her contracts. Coupled with 
these rights was the rule and custom of a large 
gift, the dos, going with the bride to the husband, 
and a gift from him, according to his wealth, to 
the parents. 

The common law of England, which is the chief 
basis for all our laws, treated the husband and wife 
as one person, and that person was the husband: the 
legal existence of the wife was merged, for the time, 
in him. As she had no legal existence, how could 
she have any legal rights? Her personal property, 
her services, the right to her control and custody— 
all belonged to him. 

Husband Had Absolute Control 

| MMEDIATELY upon marriage everything the 

wife before possessed, except only land, became 
the absolute property of her husband; and it could 
be taken to pay his debts, or he could dispose of it as 
he pleased and without her consent. .Even in her 
lands he had a life estate, and was entitled to their 
possession and profits, and could sell his interest 
therein without the wife joining; while she could not 
mortgage or convey her own land unless her husband 
joined. But there was a legal procedure by which 
the husband could sell and convey her separate 
lands. Other chattels that afterward came to her, 
unless protected by a settlement in trust, at once 
became his. 

Thus the wife had no right to hold or control or 
own her separate property or its income, or her own 
earnings; but the husband could take them all, 
waste them, or give them to a stranger, without her 
consent; and he could likewise dispose of all his ewn 
property, to her impoverishment and that of her 
children. 

She had the right to be supported by her husband, 
but she could not directly compel it. Even when he 
abandoned her, she could not make or enforce con- 
tracts unless her husband joined; so that her sep- 
arate contracts, even for her necessary support, 
were void. 

Touching their domestic relations, their rights 
were likewise unequal. The only mutual duty was 
to live together, and care for the interests of the 
family; but the husband’s authority was paramount; 
and his liberty of action, and of following employ- 
ments which took him ‘away from home, was fully 


recognized. In case of disagreement or separation, 
the wife was practically without remedy, except in 
the extreme case which authorized a divorce. 

So, also, as to their offspring: the husband had 
supreme control; and in case of separation, his 
right to their custody was paramount. 

Such were the legal rights—or, rather, lack of 
legal rights—of wives in England until 1870. 

The old English doctrine was thus described by 
an early historian: 


“‘The naturalest and first conjunction of two to- 
wards the making of a further society of continu- 
ance is of the husband and wife, each having care of 
the family: the man to get, to travel abroad, and to 


EDGAR A. BANCROFT 
(Mr. Bancroft was born in Galesburf, Illinois, and moved to 


Chicago in 1892. He is recognized as one of the foremost members of the 
American bar. He has been active in securing for the women of his 
state the legal rights made necessary by changing industrial conditions. 
Mr. Bancroft is the author of ‘‘The Chicago Strike of 1894,’’ and ‘‘The 
Moral Sentiment, the Foundation of National Greatness.’’) 


defend; the wife to save, to stay at home, and to dis- 
tribute that which is gotten for the nurture of the 
children and family; which to maintain God has 
given the man greater wit, better strength, better 
courage, to compel the woman to obey by reason or 
force; and to the woman beauty, fair countenance, 
and sweet words, to make the man obey her again 
for love. Thus each obeyeth and commandeth the 
other; and they two together rule the house so long 
as they remain in one.” 

The first important enlargement of the rights of 
married women came in England by the Acts of 
Parliament of 1870, followed by more comprehen- 
sive laws in 1892 and 1893, which recognized the 
wife as having an identity of her own—for some pur- 
poses—and preserved her rights in her separate 
property. But her emancipation is far less com- 
plete than in America. 

The American colonies brought with them the 
English law in all its rigor. In England the rights 
of the wife in her separate property had been grad- 
ually established by the Chancery Court, but in the 
Colonies these rights were not always recognized. 


Pioneer Laws in New England 


]X THE United States the earliest legislation for 
married women came in Massachusetts and 
Maine, about 1820, giving the wife, when deserted 
by her husband, the right to contract and convey 
real estate, and to sue as if unmarried. Until then 
the deserted wife was unable to protect herself, or 


’ states. 


her own property or her children, even after the pro- 
tection of her husband was withdrawn or had failed. 
Most of the other states passed similar legislation 
before 1850. Besides this, she had been given, in . 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Illinois, 
the right to dispose of her separate estate by will. 
In the southern states, the harsh rules of the com- 
mon law were modified by the civil law, existing in 
the French and Spanish colonies, which was based on 
a different theory; namely, that the woman did not 
lose her identity by marriage, and only became sub- 
ject to her husband as the head of the family. 

The obvious injustice of subjecting the wife’s 
separate property to the payment of her husband’s 
prior debts was corrected by legislation in most of 
the states by 1860. (Virginia was the last to fall in 
line, in 1877). But the wife’s control of her separate 
property was not yet complete. The methods by 
which she might sell her property were cumbersome, 
and involved the consent and signature of the hus- 
band. But, by .1870, a general emancipation of 
wives from such restraints and nearly all disabili- 
ties was brought about by legislation in many of the 
In addition to her right to hold and control 
her separate property, the rights of husband and 
wife in the property of the other have been made 
generally equal and reciprocal, and their rights and 
duties mutual. 

This change was very picturesquely and wittily 
described by Mr. Chief Justice Bleckley, of the 
Supreme Court of Georgia, in 1887: A husband had 
agreed that if his wife took boarders and thereby 
earned money to pay for land that he had bar- 
gained for, the land should be hers. The husband’s 
creditors tried to seize this property for his debts: 


“The legal unity of husband and wife has, in 
Georgia, for most purposes, been dissolved, and a 
legal duality established. A wife is a wife, and not a 
husband, as she was formerly. Legislative chemistry 
has analyzed the conjugal unit, and it is no longer 
treated as an element, but as a compound. A hus- 
band can make a gift to his own wife, although she 
lives in the house with him and attends to her house- 
hold duties, as easily as he can make a present to his 
neighbor’s wife. This puts her on an equality with 
other ladies, and looks like progress. Under the 
new order of things, when he induces her to enter 
into the business of keeping boarders, and promises 
to let her have all the proceeds, he is allowed to keep 
his promise if she keeps the boarders. It would seem 
that the law ought to tolerate him in being faithful 
to his word in such a matter, even though he has 
pledged it only to his wife; and we think it does.” 


Under Illinois Laws 


THE general course of the legislation enlarging the 
legal rights of wives is fairly indicated by the 
course of such legislation in the State of Illinois. 
Prior to 1861 a married woman might convey her 
separate realty by joining with her husband and 
acknowledging it out of his presence as her free act, 
but her contracts concerning her separate real 
property could not be enforced, even though such 
contract had been joined in by her husband and she 
had been paid for the land in full. 

Nor could she make contracts which bound her 
personal property, for she had no legal existence. 

The Act of 1861 enlarged her rights to acquire sep- 
arate property and to make contracts necessary for 
the enjoyment of same. The Act of 1869 abolished 
the requirement as to separate acknowledgment, 
and put the wife upon the same footing as an un- 
married woman, except that the husband must join 
in the deed or other writing, selling, or agreeing to 
sell, real estate. And finally, in 1874, the married 
woman was fully emancipated, and given the same 
rights in her property as the husband possessed in 
his. 

At the present time each (Continued on page 15) 
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Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 


The Lesson at Lawrence 


HEN, six months ago, the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts enacted that women and children 
should not labor more than fifty-four hours 

a week, the sponsors of the measure planned to im- 
prove the condition of toil-worn mothers and to pro- 
tect the children of poverty. 

When the mill owners of Lawrence reduced the wages 
of their operators to compensate themselves for the loss 
of time which they incurred through the action of the 
commonwealth, labor’s protest was logical and just. 

It is an ugly thing, this New England tragedy, 
uglier because of the stage upon which it is acted. It is 
a far cry from the minutemen of ’76 to the militia of 
1912. Less than two centuries ago, the grandsires of 
the soldiers now defending the looms of the weavers, 
fertilized this very ground with their blood in protest 
of overtaxation. These United States owe their 
existence to the courage of a handful of men who 
preferred to die in self-respect rather than live under 
the yoke. 

We do not stand with anarchy, but with law and 
order. We declare for the upholding of the Constitu- 
tion and obedience to the authority therein contained. 
But when American citizens and citizens in the making 
are denied the benefits of the laws conceived for their 
betterment—when workers are thwarted from the 
enjoyment of their rights—we cannot but applaud 
when they follow the example of history and prefer 
starvation to servility. 

The strike at Lawrence is an issue, not an incident. 
It is a national and not a local cause. It involves 
this tremendous principle: When government seeks to 
foster the welfare of citizens and constituted authority 
legislates for the people, capital must not be permitted 
to retaliate upon those whose unfortunate condition 
has demanded the attention of the lawmakers. 

Massachusetts has spoken. Her voice is a command. 
The mill owners, not their employes, began the insub- 
ordination. 


Swat Him on the Nose 


NCE upon a time, a camel stuck his nose in a tail- 
or’s shop window. ‘‘Let me come in,” he said. 
“No,” said the tailor. ‘‘Then let me put my nose in.” 
Oh, you know that story? Then you'll appreciate the 
point in thisone. There are two railroads which run to 
Florida, each of which operates compartment cars. These 
Pullmans are divided into little staterooms, and each 
stateroom contains two berths. The charge for a state- 
room is in excess of the charge for a section, so that the 
Pullman company secures ample remuneration for the 
extra accommodation furnished those passengers who 
desire privacy during their journey. Trains such as 
the Twentieth Century and the Pennsylvania Special 
operate similar ears, and any passenger who desires to 
pay the extra cost can secure the privacy which they 
The Seaboard Air line and the Atlantic Coast line, 
however, insist that no single passenger can occupy a 
two-berth stateroom unless he buys two tickets, be- 
sides paying the Pullman company for the stateroom, 
pleading in justification of this rule that they cannot 
profitably haul stateroom cars unless each compart- 
ment contains two passengers or a single passenger pays 
two fares. The same railroads, however, will permit a 
single passenger to occupy an upper and lower berth 
in an ordinary sleeper on a single ticket. 

Now, we are back to the camel. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recognizes the right of a rail- 
road to demand two full fares for the use of a stateroom, 
how long will it be before the railroads will insist upon 
two fares for the use of an ordinary Pullman section? 


Isn’t it time to swat the camel on the nose before he. 


gets any further? 


Don’t Count on Luck 


S OLD CYRUS SIMMONS used to say, “The 
world’s filled with fellows searching for comfort, 
honor and influence at reduced prices. They go snoop- 
ing around the country looking for success on the bar- 
gain counter. I haven’t traveled very far and I’ve only 
lived eighty-three years, but judging from my limited 
experience and observation, Fortune never met any- 
body who didn’t go far to find her.” 


The Betrayal of the Peace Treaties 


SWVICk than seventy per cent. of our own national 
expenditure, outside the postal service, goes to 
the account of past wars and in preparation for wars 
to come,’”’ says the New York World of March 8, com- 
menting upon the Senate’s betrayal of the President’s 
work for world peace. 

The gods of war die hard. The general arbitration 
treaties are dead. For a wonderful minute the death 
warrant of Mars rested in the hands of Civilization, 
only to be snatched away and torn to shreds by the 
Senate of the United States. 

There are victories even in defeat. The Taft admin- 
istration fought a good fight in a great cause. The 
President himself dreamed a nobler empire than all the 
world-conquerors of all time. 

It is not he who is humiliated, but the purblind 
bigots of the Senate. From their selfish little ant-hills, 
they could not behold the mighty scene which disclosed 
to his vision a tomorrow blessed with brotherhood— 
the races of the world laboring in love—the burden of 
taxation lifted from the backs of straining peasants— 
the balance of governmental power in the hands of the 
progressive industrialist, not vested in the mailed 
fist—reason supreme over rage—justice, not gunpowder, 
on the throne of judgment. 


“Putting”? on the Green 


T FIRST sight, it did seem ridiculous, the spec- 
tacle of this serious-faced, gray-haired man de- 
voting hours on end to tapping a little white ball across 
a sanded circle. The fat man seated on the club house 
steps turned to his friend and with a laugh pointed to 
the solitary golfer. ‘‘That’s what I call wasting time,” 
he remarked. 

The following day, Walter Travis gave the world a 
new record on the Palm Beach golf links: eighteen 
holes in sixty-two strokes. It was not a fluke. He 
won his victory—won it by painstaking effort, by care, 
by preparation; by hard, persistent, laborious practice; 
by skill plus will. When determination elects a path, 
the goal is half achieved. When mere desire nominates 
pre-eminence, and men rely upon good fortune to carry 
them through, failure obstructs the road. It is the 
habit of doing things in the right way that’s vital, and 
when golf, tennis, baseball, wood carving, chess, or 
even whist can inspire pertinacity and doggedness, 
pastime becomes a mold of character and play assumes 
dignity and economic importance. 


Mayor Gaynor—Joke or Joker? 


66 OD made the cities and the devil made the 

towns,” quotes Mayor Gaynor in a recent inter- 
view concerning the relative morality of big cities and 
villages. He furthermore insists that “‘publie corrup- 
tion is carried on more openly;” that “‘there is moreim- 
morality and crime proportionately in small communi- 
ties;” that ‘‘ five votes are bought in the country to one 
in the city,”’ and that “‘ people dicker for the sale of their 
votes almost openly in the country.” 

And just when we pulled out our pet pot of vitriol, 
sharpened a fresh goose quill and were making ready 
to lambast, excoriate, and otherwise wade into the 
hectic ravings of the ‘“‘ Pride of Brooklyn,” we glanced 
further along in the article (printed recently by the 
New York Times), and saw that the mayor was only 
having his little joke. Hitherto we have not regarded 
the peppery Mr. Gaynor as a humorist, but we humbly 
apologize for our misjudgment. 

Not even on our first reading of Joe Miller did we dis- 
cover a more side-splitting line than “There is very 
little corrupt voting in the city of New York.’’ Had 
we overlooked this sentence, we might really have be- 
lieved that the mayor was serious. 

Eugene Walters, who now makes more money than 
he knows what to do with by writing plays, used to be 
the worst newspaper reporter this country ever saw. 
Until he made gooa with his first play, his life was a 
continual act of getting himself fired by city editors. 


Chief Justice White of the United States Supreme 
Court is so conscious of the dignity of his position that 
he refuses all invitations to speak at any public func- 
tion, no matter what its nature may be. 
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The 
Stride 
Oxford 


As an Investment 


The Florsheim Shoe will pay 
you the maximum returns. 


Dollar for Dollar you will 
get more real satisfaction 
through continued comfort, 
style and service. 

Ask your shoeman for Florsheim 
“Natural Shape’ shoes and oxfords, 


er send us your order and we will 
have it filled by our nearest dealer. 


Price $5.00 . 


Write for illustrated loose leaf booklet con- 
taining 25 of the leading styles—it’s free. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
569 Adams Street Chicago, U. S, A. 


Plan No. 
145 


Buys all the 
LUMBER | 
and MiLL- 
WORK for 
this Fine 
8-Room 


Re oO u Ss e J House has Reception Hall, Living 
Including Architect’ Room, Dining Room, Kitchen, 
ncluding Architect s Pantry, Four Bedrooms, Bath- 


Blue Prints and Com- 
plete Specifications 

We furnish all the materials to build _ splendid, 
modern 8-room home, with large porch, for $790. Vo 
include, free of cost, Architect’s Blue Brink Plans Gaal 
Specifications, for which your local architect would 
charge $100. 


We sell immense quantities of mill- 
Build Now work moni aac of highest sees “Me 

teed quality direct to actual users, 
Save 50%! at60 per cent saving over local deal- 
ers’ prices. We save our customers over a million dollars 
ayear. We undersell everybody. 


Let Us Ship You a House! 


We can ship al! materials for a complete house within 
48 hours after we receive the order. House No. 145, shown 
above, is one of the most pop sma ss ever designed. 
Ask for special circular showing floor plans, itemized 
list of materials and completed house. You can build 
ony house at half usual cost if you buy material from us. 
We ship wherever railroads go. 

Write for Grand Free Miliwork Catalog and 
$5,000 Book of Plans 

Catalog offers over 5,000 Building Material Bargains. Quality, 
safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded Plan 
Book shows 50 Practical Plans for Houses, Cottages, bungalows, 
ets, For Plan Book enclose 10c for postage and mailing. (158) 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 2720 Case Street, Davenport, fa. 


roon), ample Closets, large Porch. 


“3-in-One” is a household oil, 


lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust — 


Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 
ing any furniture; fine pianos, old tables, etc. 
Try for preventing rust on any metal surface. 
Trial bottle sent free 31N 1 OIL CO, 

42 AH. Broadway, New York. 


The ideal mender 
for tiling and marble— 


quixo 


Sinks deep into the pores o of the materfal { 
to be mended, sets like rock 


Mends everything to stay mended—sticks 
anything to anything else—except celluloid, 
| rubber and black lead. 
, _A powerful mine-al cement, not a fish or 
mn animal gire. No odortoit. Easy to use, 
does not stick to the fingers. 
Air tight, screw top bottle, easy 
to open. 


Se. at all stores. If you can't 
get it, send 25c. for full size bot- 
tle to WALTER JANVIER, 
443 Canal St., NewYork, 
Sole Agent U. 8. A. 
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QUALITY 


Paints 

Give 

Genuine 
Satisfaction 


Glue and mucilage are 
both called adhesives. 
One suggests strength, 
the other comparative 
weakness. The same 
reasoning applies to 
“paint.” Some paint 
has resisting properties. 
Other paint is lacking. 
Acme Quality Paints 
resist hard knocks and 
withstand the effects of 
severe weather because 
they have the right stuff 
in them. They are the 
paints you should select 
whenever you have any 
sort of painting to do, 
Make no mistake 
about it. 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, 
Stains and 
Varnishes 


are made to meet every pos- 
sible painting need, indoors 
or out. They possess won- 
derful surface-covering ca- 
-pacity and durability. Are 
easily applied and look the 
best. Depend upon the 
Acme Quality trade mark 
every time. It is a sure 
indication of reliable paint. 


The Acme Quality 
Painting Guide Book 
Tells everything you need to know 
about painting. Many beautiful 
colored illustrations. Send for free 

copy now. A postal will do. 


Ask your dealer abuot Acme Quality 
Paints and Finishes. If he doesn’t 
sell them write to 
ACME WHITE 
LEAD AND COLOR 
WORKS, 
Dept. AE, 
Detroit, Mich. 


LAZY LOTTIE—A PRIZE STORY 
By Violet Marie Webel, Age 12 


OTTIE was a little girl who did not like to 
help her mamma do the dishes, feed the 
chickens, bring in the wood, or anything. When 
her mamma asked her to help she would say: 
“Oh, mamma, I’m so tired, I wish I didn’t have 
to help.” 

So one day when she said this a fairy appeared 
and, handing her a ring, sail to her: 

“T will give you this ring, and as long as‘you 
wear it every wish of yours will come true.” 

Lottie was very pleased with the fairy’s gift, 
and when it came time to bring in the wood she 
had only to wish it in the wood-box, and it was 
there, and it was the same with everything she 
was asked to do, so Lottie had nothing to do 
but play. 

She grew tired of playing one day, and was 
watching the little birds flying around and 
singing such happy songs, and she said thought- 
lessly: “I wish I was a little bird,” and imme- 
diately she changed into a little bird; and away 
she went flying through the air and singing: 

But her wings soon grew tired of flying, and 
she alighted on the branch of a tree, and was 
watching some other birds building a nest, 
when a hunter came along and shot at her. 
She was so frightened, and she flew toward 
home, wishing she was little Lottie girl again, 
so the bad hunter would not shoot at her; but 
her ring had fallen off when she changed into a 
bird, so she hopped around in the yard till she 
finally found it, and put it on one of her feathers 
in her wing. 


She then wished and was changed back to 


little Lottie girl again. 

“TI wish the fairy would come back and get 
the ring,” she said. “For I want to help my 
mamma and be like other little girls.” 

At this the fairy again appeared and took the 
ring, and afterwards Lottie was thankful she 
was a little girl and could help her mamma, and 
she never refused to help again. 


Separating a Lady’s Finger Tips 


Many boys pride themselves on their muscu- 
lar strength. Let a girl place the tips of her 
forefingers together, keeping her elbows on a 


level with her shoulders, and challenge any boy 
to take a hold of her wrists and separate them 
by asteady pull. Unless she be unusually weak, 
or he very strong, he will probably fail. 


BAB’S HIDING PLACE 
By Gretchen Krohn 


“Babs is it ’n got a fit 
’N don’t know how to get over it,” 
the boys mockingly chanted. 

Babs quickly turned and faced her torment- 
ors, pushing back her curls with an impatient 
hand. “I don’t care—not a bit,” she flung 
back, “‘I’d just as lief be it as not. But the next 
time, Link,’’ she turned to the most tormenting 
of all the cousins, ‘‘I’ll hide in a peachy place 
where even you boys can’t find me.” And 
turning she rapidly began, ‘‘ Fi—ten—fifteen— 
twent—twentfi—thirt—,”” to the ‘All aren’t 
ready, holler I.” 

All sound of the wild scramble that followed 
her counting had ceased, everything was quiet 
in the big barn save the stamp, stamp of the 
horses below. With head cocked on one side, 
she listened carefully for any sounds that might 
betray the hiding place of her fellows. Sud- 
denly she ran up the steep little steps to the hay 
mow. “TI’ll bet that’s where they are, Hector,” 
she confided to the big St. Bernard following 
close at her heels, “that’s the very. place. 
Come on and ” Babs stumbled and shot 
head first out of sight. 

It was the dismal howling of the dog above 
that collected her scattered senses. Where was 
she—in a, box? It felt like it for her arms were 
bound so closely to her sides. Where could she 
be? Suddenly she felt a tug and an impatient 
pull at her hair. She screamed with fright. 
She had fallen down one of the hay chutes and 
the horse below was eating her hair. Again she 
screamed, but her voice buzzed about her ears. 
She felt strangly sleepy now. Wasn’t it queer 
she could go to sleep standing on her head? 
She’d have a new stunt to show Link the next 
time he walked on his hands. Drowsily she 
wondered why the big dog above her still 
howled. How could he expect her to go to 
sleep in all that racket? 

“Babs, dear,” and her aunt hugged her still 
tighter a few minutes later when the dog’s 
howling had brought them all to the spot, 
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“don’t you ever go up in the hay mow again. 
If it hadn’t been for Hector we’d never have 
found you.” 

Dizzily, Babs sat up and grinned impishly at 
the ring of white faces around her. “TI told you 
I’d find a place where you’d never find me,” 
she said, triumphantly. 


EATING A CANDLE 
By F. I. Wetherbee 


OULDN’T you be astonished to see some 

one you know eat the stub of a candle 

with apparent relish? Well, it is all a trick, and 
this is how it is done. 

For material you will need an apple, an apple 
corer, a Brazil nut, a sharp penknife, and a 
match. : 

Core out of the solid part of the apple a piece 
about an inch or an inch and a half long, scoop 
down in the top a little rounded hollow such as 
a candle has when it has been burned. If you 
have no corer you can cut a piece of the apple 
in the shape of a candle with a knife. 

Now with your sharp penknife cut a small 


piece from the meat of the nut about one-half 
or five-eighths of an inch long and the size 
round of a match. You may have to make 
several attempts to do’this, as the nut is likely 
to break. 

Make a hole in the hollowed-out place in the 
apple and stick the piece of nut firmly in place. 
Light the nut, and you will find it gives a 
steady light exactly like that of a candle. 

Now for the action: Place the “candle” in 
a candlestick (if you have one handy), and 
allow it to stand with its blackened wick on a 
table a few feet from your friends. Explain 
that you have acquired an abnormal appetite 
for strange articles of food, and that the doctors 
consider your case quite extraordinary. 

While you are talking, step over to the 
table, light the wick of the candle, and allow it 
to burn about ten seconds. Then blow it out, 
and be sure to pinch off the burnt end of the 
wick, as it may be hot enough to burn your 
mouth. Take the candle and put it into your 
mouth and calmly eat it. The surprise of your 
friends will be well worth secinz. 


PUZZLEGRAMS 


Here is a little variation of the old fox and 
goose puzzle. 

Three missionaries and three cannibals come 
to a river which they wish to cross. There is 
only one boat, which will carry two people. 

All three missionaries, but only one cannibal 
can row. The problem is to get all six people 
across the river in such a manner that no mis- 
sionary shall ever be for a minute the only 
white man in company with two or more can- 
nibals. 

Use coins for solving this puzzle, the mis- 
sionaries being represented by silver, and the 
cannibals by copper. Don’t forget which can- 
nibal it is that can row 


Enigma 
My first is in gallon, but not in pound; 
My second is in earth, but not in ground; 
My third is in water, but not in milk: 
My fourth is in satin, but not in silk; 
My fifth is in city, but not in town; 
My sixth is in dress, but not in gown; 
My seven in burn, but not cremate; 
My eighth is in country, but not in state; 
My ninth is in door but not in gate. 
My tenth is in limping, but not in lame; 
My whole is a battle of greatest fame. 


Conundrums 
1. Why is bread like the sun? 
2. Why is a watchdog bigger by night than 
by day? 
3. Which was the largest island before 
Australia was discovered? 
SS ae a 
Names of Poets 
A high church dignitary. 
A comfortable abode for an animal. 
Far from being short. 
To brandish a weapon. 
The value of speech. @ 


Sor ON ee 


Answers to March Puzzles 
Word Squares—1.—Idle, peel, trip, ride. 
2.—Ripe, earn, pear, idea. 3.—Dole, elva, 
Eden, near 4.—Zero, Arab, robe, Czar. 
Beheadings—Turn, mall, clock, sled, -rail, 
blizzard, snow, wire, craw, said, milk, the. 


Animal Enigmas—1.—Chamois. 
phant. 3.—Llama. 


2.—Ele- 
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Get | This 
FREE Book 


Before You 


Decorate 


It shows 20 pretty rooms in modern homes 
and how to get tae very latest designs for 
your home. We will send you FREE color 
p'ans made by expert designers for any 
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LEGAL RIGHTS OF WIVES 


Continued from page 12 


may possess and control his or her separate 
property, and may maintain action therefor, as 
if they were unmarried; the only limitation is 
that while they are living together all trans- 
fers of goods and chattels between husband 
and wife must be in writing, acknowledged 
and recorded, in order to be valid against 
third persons. The wife has the right to her 
own earnings; she may sue for the same, free 
from the interference of the husband or his 
creditors; and her property is no longer liable 
for the separate debts of the husband. But 
her property, like that of the husband, is 
chargeable with family expenses and educa- 
tion of the children, for which the wife and 
husband may be sued separately or jointly. The 
wife, however, may not recover compensation 
for labor performed or services rendered for the 
husband. : 
Property Rights Due to Marriage 
Besides protection to her separate prop- 
erty, the courts have given the wife property 
rights as the result of marriage. First, she 
has a dower right in one-third of all lands owned 
by the husband during marriage, unless she re- 
leases that right in legal form. If the husband, 
joined by the wife, mortgages his land, her 
dower right continues, subject only to the 
mortgage debt. This right of dower is superior 
to the right to dispose of his property by will; 
however, she will be presumed to accept the pro- 
visions of the husband’s will unless, within one 


year, she renounces, in writing, its provisions . 


for her. For divorce due to the wife’s fault, 
her dower right in the estate of the husband 
will be forfeited; but they remain intact if the 
divorce is granted for the fault of the husband. 
In an exchange of lands in which the wife has a 
dower interest, the widow may elect her dower 
in the lands exchanged or the lands received; 
but in the former case she must bfing proceed- 
ings within a year from her husband’s death. 

The husband has the right to select the fam- 
ily residence if he act in good faith; but if the 
wife lives apart from the husband without her 
fault, she is still entitled to enforce her right to 
support. If the husband abandons the wife, or’ 
is absent from the state one year without pro- 
viding for the family, the wife may be author- 
ized by the court to control, mortgage or sell the 
husband’s property, as may be necessary for the 
support of the family or the payment of his 
debts. And besides this, if the husband aban- 
dons her and her support, he may be fined or 
imprisoned and compelled to provide for the 
wife’s reasonable maintenance. In this respect 
the wife’s legal right is superior to the hus- 
band’s, as he cannot bring a criminal action for 
abandonment; though the child under twelye 
who is wilfully neglected by the mother does so. 

She also has a right of homestead, of the 
value of $1,000 in the premises occupied as a 
home, and this continues aiter the husband's 
death so long as the widow, or children under 
twenty-one years of age, continue to occupy it. 
The wife cannot be deprived of her homestead 
rights except by formal release or waiver signed 
and acknowledged by her. 

If the husband die without lineal descendants 
and leave no will, the wife is entitled to all his 

. personal property and one-half of his real estate. 
If he leave a will, the widow may, if she elect, 
_ take in lieu of the devise one-half of all his real 
: bitees and personal property, after payment of 
ebts. 

The rights of wives in respect to businesses 
and occupations outside the home are now pre- 
cisely similar to those of unmarried women; and 
the legal rights of the latter are, general speak- 
ing, coextensive with the rights of men. The 
one limitation upon the wife is that she may 

not enter into or carry on any partnership busi- 
ness without the consent of her husband, unless 
he has deserted her or is idiotic, insane, or in 

‘prison. The common-law rule, which gave the 
husband the superior right to the custody of the 
children, has been largely abolished; the court 
gives the custody to the parent better fitted to 
assume the responsibility, considering the age 
and sex of the child; the decision being now 
based on the interests of the child rather than 
on the theoretical rights of the father. 


In Other States 


The laws of very many other states have com- 
pletely abolished the disqualifications of wives 
with respect to all lawful businesses, vocations 
and professions. 

In Colorado alone the rights of wife and 
husband are identical. In twenty-two states 
(a) the wife shares in substantial equality 
with the husband in all legal rights (except 
suffrage); while in ten states (b) the shus- 
band still largely, or completely, controls 
the wife’s property and earnings, and in one 
state, at least, his right to the wife’s earnings 
continues even though he has deserted her. 
Tn all states except seven (c) the married woman 

_may carry on business as freely as an unmarried 
woman or as a man. In the seven excepted 
states (c) the wife must be registered as trading 
upon her own account; and in four states (d) 
she cannot engagein any business without per- 
mission from the courts. In the matter of the 
guardianship of children, however, her full 
equality is recognized in only six states (e). 
In the matter of education in public schools and 


universities, there is no distinction on account 
of sex, except in four’state universities (f). So, 
also, are women freely admitted to the profes- 
sions as a Tule. Seven states (g) still close the 
door against her entrance into the legal pro- 
fession. 

Labor Legislation in the Interest of Women 


By the census of 1900 more than one-fifth of 
the women in the United States sixteen years 
of age and over were wage-earners (4,833,630), 
of whom sixty-eight per cent were under thirty- 
five years of age. Their number had doubled 
between 1880 and 1900, and women were em- 
ployed in all but nine of the 303 occupations 
listed in the census reports. Of the total num- 
ber of women employed, nearly two-thirds were 
unmarried, and seventeen per cent. were wives 
and about eighteen per cent. widows. 

In the marked tendency toward the human- 
izing of conditions of labor in the United 
States during the past half century, the peculiar 
needs, and, therefore, rights, of women have 
been recently widely recognized. The natural 
effect of increasing the supply, by entrance of 
women into certain manual trades, was to de- 
crease the wages. But more serious was the 
effect, upon the health or morals of women, of 
the conditions under which the work was done. 
The need of limiting the hours of women’s work 
in factories was naturally first observed in 
Massachusetts, where women in the mills were 
most numerous; and the first act was passed in 
1874. Twenty-seven states now have laws lim- 
iting the hours of women in certain specified 
establishments, differing in the various states 
and nearly all embracing factories. 

Women’s work is limited to ten hours, with a 
fifty-six to sixty-hour week, in fourteen states; 
to between nine and ten hours in five states; to 
nine hours in six states, and to eight hours in 
two states. The laws of California, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Utah and Washington em- 
brace factories, laundries, mercantile estab- 
lishments, hotels and restaurants; and Illinois 
embraces also telegraph, telephone, express and 
common carrier offices, places of amusement 


‘and public institutions. 


Woman Suffrage 


Contemporaneous with the better education 
of women was the movement in favor of woman 
suffrage. It actively began in England in 1867, 
and in the United States in 1869; but it was 
nearly thirty years later before it took on a 
national importance in either country. 

The subject of votes for women, like the labor 
legislation, lies outside the express scope of this 
paper. The suffrage has never been granted or 
withheld on the basis of marriage. In the 
United States the suffrage has been so generally 
enjoyed by adult men that it is naturally 
deemed a right. It is a privilege granted to a 
selected portion of the people: hence its name, 
“elective franchise.” It is a political as dis- 
tinguished from a civil right. Whether it should 
be bestowed upon all women or only upon un- 
married women paying taxes, or should be 
otherwise limited, is a vital question of public 
expediency and woman’s highest welfare, and 
ought not to be decided upon any theoretical 
grounds. 

In six states, Wyoming (1869), Colorado 
(1893), Utah (1896), Idaho (1896), Washington 
(1910) and California (1911), women have the 
full elective franchise; and constitutional 
amendments to this end are pending in four 
other states—Kansas, Nevada, Oregon and 
Wisconsin. In twenty-two states they possess 
the school suffrage, and in four states the tax- 
paying suffrage. 

Women were fully enfranchised in New 
Zealand in 1893, in Australia in 1894, and in 
Victoria in 1908; and, moreover, they were 
given the right to sit in the representative 
assemblies. Similiar rights are possessed by 
women in Finland and Norway. In Finland, 
nineteen women became members of the Diet 
in 1906. 

The advancement of women in independence 
and in the ability to share in the work of the 
world came rapidly during the last half of the 
nineteenth century, on account of the move- 
ment for their higher education. Within that 
time the situation has completely changed. 
In 1850 women of higher education and the 
spheres which they entered equally with men 
were few, and almost unique. Now, the thor- 
ough education of women is general; and the 
occupations and professions from which they 
are excluded are peculiar by their fewness. 
Thus, the opening of the doors of gainful oppor- 
tunity to women has been contemporaneous 
with their equipment for such spheres of 
activity. 

But no one should suppose that at any time 

Continued on page 28 

(a) Wash., Ore., Utah, Wyo., Neb., Kas.. 
Okla., Iowa, Wis., Mich., Ill., Ind., Ohio, Pa., 
N. Y., Vt., Me., Mass., Conn., N. J., R. L., Del. 

(b) Tex., Tenn, La., Cal, Ariz., N.D., 
Idaho, Ala., N. M., Mo. 

(c) Ga., Mont., Nev., Mass., N. C., Ore., 


a. 
(d) Tex., La., Ga., Wyo. 

(e) Wash., Colo., Neb., Kas., Towa, Til. 
(i) (Gas Va Lao N.C: 

(g) Ala., Ga., Va., Ark., Del., Tenn., S. C. 
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SANDY THE PERFERVID 


Continued from page 6 
and a rolled umbrella jostled a way along the 


school with Sandy and had borne off from 
Sandy the arithmetic prize that famous year 
when Sandy cleared the board of all else. 

“Why, this is a first-class, surely,” cried 
Eleanor, astonished at the unexpected comfort, 
and the likeness to the ‘‘firsts” on which it had 
hitherto been her destiny to travel. 

“No,” said Lily, chilly, ‘‘it is marked ‘Third’ 
inside the door. But who reserved it?” 

“JT wired a friend,” said Sandy, simply. And 
then, knowing no reason why he should be 
ashamed of Rob Gilston, who was better than 
himself at arithmetic, he added, “He is the 
dispatching clerk on the passenger side. I was 
at school with him. Good-bye, Rob!” 

At which the nostrils of Lily twitched omin- 
ously, but Sandy quite unabashed waved his 
hand from the carriage window as they slid 
smoothly out of the station. 

“All sorts and conditions of men!’’ whispered 
Lily, scornfully, to her sister. “I suppose he 
will smoke all the way to London.”’ 

“T will ask him,” said Eleanor, gravely. 
And she added aloud, ‘‘Do you smoke, Mr. 
Pryde?” 

“Oh, not that often—cigarettes mostly,” 
said Sandy. ‘It was the artists that learned 
me. But not”—(he was going to say) —‘‘ when 
traveling with ladies.’’ But finding the phrase 
pretentious, he turned it off somewhat lamely, 
“T have quite dropped it of late.” 

“J' imagined,” said Lily Sykes, demurely, 
“that I saw a pipe in your pocket when you 
were searching for change.” 

“Aye,” said Sandy, with sudden reverence, 
‘here it is.’ And he opened the brown leather 
case, and there on a bed of green velvet, curving 
graciously, appeared, magnificently colored, all 
meerchaum, amber and silver—the pipe of John 
Pryde. 

A quick saltness jetted and smarted in 
Sandy’s eyes. 

“Ah, I was sure you smoked—it must have 
cost you something in tobacco to color that. I 
know, because of Cousin Kit Sykes—Eleanor’s 
friend, you know. He says it’s about as dear as 
a pony!” 

“This was dearer,” said Sandy, softly—‘ far, 
far dearer. That meant a strong man’s work 
for two months, early and late scything the 
meadows in the sweat of his brow. And he sat 
up at night coloring it to give it to me.” 

The scorn died out of Lily Sykes’ face. She 
did not understand, though there was something 
in the rich tremulousness of Sandy’s veice which 
touched her. Why should there be all this 
latent emotion about a pipe? But a glance at 
Eleanor’s face startled her. Her sister was 
breathing a little quickly. Her eyes were 
curiously veiled. Was she—could it be that 
she was going to cry? 

“Nore!”’ she. said, sharply, and there was 
warning in her tone. She knew “Nore.” 

Then the mist rose and ‘‘Nore’s” face was 
only grave and tender as was its habit. 

“Well, Lily, what is it?” she asked, without, 
however, raising her eyes. 

“Oh, I was only going to ask you if you had 
forgotten that coat-of-arms you were doing in 
tapestry work for Cousin Kit’s rooms in the 
‘Temple?” 

““You know I have sent it to be made into a 
banner screen,’”’ said Eleanor, quietly, ‘they 
are coming in again.” 

“That is because it will do nicely for your 
drawing-room—a/jter!’”’ said Lily, laughing a 
little viciously. 

She meant that there should be no doubt at 
all upon the mind of ‘‘the milk-boy”’ that her 
sister, who seemed inclined to be foolish, was 

‘as good as engaged”’ to her cousin, Kit Sykes, 
the future head of the great Temple Court firm 
of solicitors. 

But Sandy was thinking of something en- 
tirely different. 

“Gretna,” he was murmuring, half to himself, 
“and now the bridge i 

“Woof!” said the train as it dashed across. 
Sandy leaned back satisfied. The quest of for- 
= as understood in Scotland, had really 

egun. 

“Now we are in England!’ he said, with a 
long sigh, thinking of all that might lie before 
him there, but not guessing at the least of the 
least things which should really befall him. 

The girls looked at his glorified face, and 
Eleanor’s heart went out to him with sudden 
pity. Oh, she knew it was impossible. But, of 
course, she knew why he would feel strongly just 
to be in England. Because they were English— 
and because she lived there. 

Eleanor began to wonder about being a sister 
to Sandy—a sister—or, considering the different 
spheres in which they would move, perhaps 
more exactly a guardian angel. 

Yes, a guardian angel would do. 


Chapter III.—Sandy Burnishes His Arms 


As the train sped Londonwards the two girls, 
Eleanor and Lily Sykes—maids with some 
claim, on the side maternal, to high degree— 
saw their chance and proceeded: to instruct 
themselves as to how things passed in worlds 
other than their own. 

Even Lily, at first inclined to scoff, remained 
to tolerate, and after a little incident at Carlisle, 
even in some measure to admire. 

A powerfully built young man, carrying a bag 


corridor looking for a place. He entered the 
girls’ compartment smoking a pipe and was just 
sitting down when Sandy called his attention 
to the ‘‘engaged”’ label on the window. 

“T’ve as good a right ” the man was be- 
ginning with sullen truculence. 

“Ma friend, ye are in want of a ‘smoker’, 
Sandy interrupted, possessing himself of the 
man’s bag and umbrella and making off with 
them. “I'll find you one!” 

“Hey, you stop ” cried the intruder, and 
ran after Sandy along the platform. But 
Sandy was already in converse with the ma- 
jestic guard. 

“Certainly, sir! This way, sir, and look 
sharp!” said the official, clicking a key. 

“And don’t stop to thank me!” said Sandy, as 
the door shut. Then he strolled back to his 
own compartment and apropos of Carlisle 
Castle began to tell the girls about Kinmont 
Willie and the legend of the ‘‘fause Salkeld.” 

Lily guided him to discourse upon his own 
past, in the hope that something might be said 
which would diminish Sandy in the too appre- 
ciative eyes of her elder sister. 

“Yes,’”’ said Sandy in answer to an insidious 
question, ‘“‘I have made a little money now and 
then. You see I always worked during the 
summer—till this last year, that is.”’ 

“What did you work at?” asked Lily, still 
more insidiously. 

“Oh, anything—timekeeping at a_ fac- 
tory, purser on a Clyde boat, writing for the 
papers i 

“Oh,” cried Eleanor, interested at once, “I 
knew that was your real vocation. Please tell 
me what you wrote—poetry?” 

“T tried my hand,” said Sandy, modestly, 

“T understand,” said Eleanor, eagerly, “you 
were not satisfied. You could not express your- 
self. The greatness of your idea was at variance 
with the poverty of the result.” 

. Eleanor had read something like this in a 
ook. 

“Aye,” Sandy admitted, “that was it. The 
result was poor. Poetry was a drug, they said. 
They never paid more than ten-and-sixpence— 
and five shillings for a sonnet!” 

Lily looked triumphantly at Eleanor, but 
“Nore” was still enthusiastic—more so, it 
seemed, than ever. 

“Tt must be beautiful to be poor—earning 
one’s living by the force of genius!”’ 

“T did what I could,” said Sandy, “I asked 
them double the money for the poetry—but 
never got it!” 

“Tt must be like what my Cousin Chris- 
topher says is the greatest pleasure in life— 
playing beyond one’s means!” 

“T don’t play cards,” said Sandy, “I’m not 
saying it’s wrong. Butit’sstupid. And I think 
your cousin was a fool to say any such thing.” 

“Not a fool, but foolish, to talk like that,” 
said Eleanor, flushing a little. 

“Tell us about the time you were door- 
keeper in the works—ship-building or whatever 
it was,” demanded Lily Sykes, who saw her 
sister’s annoyance, and thought she saw a way 
of putting a still greater drag on Sandy’s 
wheel. 

“Tt was a rough place,” he answered, ‘‘we 
had to fight sometimes. Once they took the 
timekeeper’s office by storm. I got that there!” 

And he indicated a white scar that ran trans- 
versely, from the corner of his left eye down- 
wards to his ear. 

“Oh!” cried Eleanor with a quick gasp 
which she thought nobody noticed, “did they 
hurt you—much?” 

“Well,” said Sandy, ‘‘there was a good deal 
of hurting going on till the police came, and 
they fetched the troops from the barracks at 
the double. But I had to leave.” 

“And you so brave!” cried Eleanor. ‘‘How 
cruel to send you away when you had done so 
much for them—the ship-building people, I 
mean.” 

“Oh,” said Sandy, “it was really in kindness 
to myself. Little bits of iron used to fall from 
great heights when I was in the yard. Lumps 
of lead would whack against the wall as I went 
home—all by themselves, you know. Telford’s 
yard was not good for my health. Se I took a 
little voyage in a fishing smack as a common 
hand. I was three months away a 

“Just as in ‘Capiains Courageous!’” and 
Eleanor clapped her hands. 

“No, it was in the ‘Good Intent’ of Leith,” 
said Sandy. “We ran herrings to St. Andrew, 
and North Berwick for the golfers.” 

“You were also at the paper factory, I 
think?” said Lily, who was acting as cross- 
examining counsel, as it were, for the prosecu- 
tion. ‘‘ There were girls there?” 

“Oh, heaps,” said Sandy; “that’s what 
papermills are for—employment for honest and 
hard-working young women guaranteed.” 

“T suppose you let in the pretty ones after 
time and said nothing about it?” and Lily Sykes 
laughed with guile in her heart. 

Sandy turned upon her a look of reproach for 
her ignorance. 

“The pretty ones were always there in time,” 
he explained, ‘“‘so as to stand and talk a while 
with the lads. It was the slatterns that were 
the laggards.” 

This time it was Eleanor who laughed. 
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They 
were not again molested. Under Sandy’s 
leadership they lunched, preferring (having 
regard to the earlier Dumfries feast) the second 
service. Sandy, who was never troubled by any 
false shyness, abounded in instance, anecdote, 
and humor—the latter of two sorts, when he 
laughed with his companions, and, when he 
wondered what they were laughing at! 

This, however, did not annoy Sandy. He did 
not in the least mind being laughed at, and girls 
especially were unfathomable in their merri- 
ments. He sometimes laughed just for com- 
pany, which made them laugh the more. 

Never had a journey passed so quickly. Both 
the girls agreed as to that. 

“T would like to send you a copy of my book 
when it comes out,” Sandy ventured, as they 
drew near the whisking, roaring tunnel which 
leads out upon the continuous plain of houses. 

“Our address is always in the directory,” 
said Eleanor, quickly, disregarding a frown 
from her younger sister. ‘‘] am sure papa ae 

“We are going abroad soon,’ Lily inter- 
rupted, breathlessly. 

‘“‘T am sorry that I cannot as yet give you my 
address,” said Sandy with genuine feeling. ‘I 
have not found (he disdained the word ‘cham- 
bers’ and said manfully) lodgings—a bedroom, 
you know. That will do till I get properly to 
work and my book is printed. But the address 
of the publisher on the book which I shall send 
you will find me. The registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh sends on my letters as 
does also my mother at Fernielands.” 

They said good-bye at the station, rather 
awkwardly on the girls’ part—Sandy offering, 
as all roads were the same to him, to drive them 
home in his cab first, and then start and look 
out for lodgings. 

“The car will be waiting,” said Lily, quickly, 
as she adjusted her veil, after making a slight 
but careful toilet by the aid of her vanity box. 

“Thank you!” said Eleanor, bravely, as she 
reached out her hand to Sandy in the first free- 
dom of cool open space on the station platform, 
“T shall tell my father how kind you have been, ! 
and how quickly you have made the journey 
pass.” : 

“Thank you,” said Sandy, lifting his hat, 
‘Ves, it has-been a short journey, but there is a 
longer one in front of me. God bless you!” 

Eleanor would have liked to say—‘‘And 
you!” But she could not, for the footman was 
taking the wraps, and her last sight as she stood 
on the windswept, unsympathetic platform was 
the energy of Sandy’s movements as he dragged 
forth his little brass-cornered box from the 
crowd about the van, shouldered it with one 
easy heave, and with his bag in the other hand, 
marched off, disdaining porters, to the nearest 
cab rank. 


The train sped smoothly southward. 


Lily made a very witty tale of the awkward- 
ness of their escort, his rough heather-bred 
fashions, his self-confidence, and what she was 
pleased to call ‘‘the thick-skinnedness of his 
moral fibre.’”’ Sandy, she said, was perfectly 
impervious to hints. 

“7 think,” said Eleanor, ‘‘that no one could 
have behaved with more delicacy.” 

“Tn a third-class carriage, you mean,” said 
Lily. “Well, at any rate it was an adventure.” 

“Such an adventure.” said their mother, “‘as 
I will never allow you to have again. For the 
future I shall ask your aunt to send a maid—or 
1? 

“Nonsense, my dear,” interrupted Mr. Sykes, 
who had been listening behind his paper, “‘the 
young fellow seems to have behaved like a gen- 
tleman, even from Lil’s telling. There is no 
actual crime in traveling third-class, and for the 
rest I don’t see how they could have been 
better looked after if I had gone myself.” 

Eleanor glanced up at her father gratefully, 
but again he seemed to be entirely submerged 
in his evening paper. 

So letting her mind rove she wondered what 
Sandy was doing at that moment and when she 
went to bed she thought of him yet again when 
she said the brief prayer she used after blowing 
out the light. 

Meanwhile Sandy, licentiate in divinity 
though he was, had need of such simple remem- 
brances in the darkness—as those of “‘ Nore” 
Sykes, and of a certain shrewd, warm-hearted 
vid woman who was lying awake listening to the 
sough of the Ferniehill beeches on a knoll above 
the woods of Glendonwyn. 

Once Sandy’s mother got up and looked out, 
and there on the dyke outside sat John Pryde. 
His dogs couched at his feet, and under the 
stars he smoked a new pipe. 

Chapter IV—Shifts for a Living 

“At first,” said Sandy to the Girl Who Lived 
on the First Floor and had a sitting-room, “I 
hardly ever got farther than the ‘Inquiries.’ I 
was guided there by a hand which pointed to a 
very undesirable young man. Then I saw that 
it was no good. So I walked straight upstairs, 
and when they called after me, I just said, 
‘Bank,’ and tried different doors till I found 
the right one.” 

The Girl Who Lived on the First Floor 
laughed. She was not proud. It was indeed 


In so doing he had no thought of impressing 
the Girl of the First Floor. He wanted simply 
to get past the publishing and editorial bull 
dogs who were his bane. 

“Are you going to clean out back-yards 
today?”’ Miss Jones asked, looking up at him 
with amusement mingled with a certain appre- 
ciation. Miss‘ Jones lived in the distant suburl 
of Kentham Vale for the sake, in the first place 
of economy. Lodgings were cheap there. 
Sandy, too, had blundered upon 151 Kandahar 
Road, for quite identical reasons. Miss Jones 
was a young lady of rather striking appearance, 
a little pale to country eyes, with black hair that 
curled closely and naturally about her head, 
giving her a boyish look. She signed herself V. 
V. Jones, and was understood to sing at con- 
certs. Indeed she practiced singing for some 
hours in the forenoon, during which Sandy 
wished her and her grand piano at Jericho. 
Miss Jones’s concerts were always in the even- 
ing and generally she came home tired. 

Sandy and she had struck up an acquaint- 
ance upon the strength of her fox terrier, Adney, 
which had got itself hurt in the street. Sandy 
recognized the little thing by a dainty, woven 
collar of silver wire. He carried Adney home 
to No. 151. He had him safely cleansed and 
bandaged, but spare bandages and hot water 
still cumbered the table, when Miss Jones, an 
impulsive young lady, came bursting into 

Sandy’s garret. Happily his couch was pro- 
tected from view by a screen bought at Mr. 
Grey’s sale across the way. 

She saw Sandy stz anding underneath a flaring 
gas-jet, rolling a bandage in a workmanlike 
manner, and whistling like a linnet. 

“My Nanny’s awa’,” was his ditty. He had 
learned a little surgery between times, and so 
when Miss Jones came dashing in, all a flurry 
of silk and fair fine linen, calling out ‘‘ Adney— 
Adney—oh, my little darling,”’—Sandy turned 
upon her and spoke without any introduction. 

“He’s doing first-rate,” he said. ‘‘He had 
better bide with me tonight, though!’ 

“Oh,” cried Miss V. V. Jones, who spoke 
in italics when excited, “he could not bear the 
separation, the darling. I couldn’t sleep. How 
did you get him? Where was it? How did it 
happen?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Sandy, pinning the 
bandage, and starting to make a little bag for 
Adney’s worst foot. ‘‘I noticed a crowd of boys 
about a dog. I sent them flying and brought 
the poor beast home. I knew he lived here.” 

“Then you didn't know Adney belonged to 
me?” said the girl, who had the very same fear 
in her heart which (to begin with) agitated the 
Sykes girls, that Sandy might be a presuming 
young man—and in the way of her business, she 
was exposed to more than enough of such. 

“T thought he was the landlady’s,” said 
Sandy, sucking a finger he had pricked, 

“Oh,” said Miss Jones, scandalized, 
like Adney!” 

But that night and very frequently there- 
after, Adney bore the separation from his mis- 
tress with remarkable fortitude. He would trot 
up to where Sandy was working when he had 
had enough of the scales and ballad music in the 
same room as the grand piano. Sandy would 
hear a scratch, scra—a—a-tch at the lower panels 
of his garret door, and lo, in a moment Adney 
would be on his knee, trembling with delight! 
His wounds healed quickly—*‘ by the first inten- 
tion,” as Sandy said. ‘He is a clean-blooded, 
well-bred little beast,” was his certificate to 
Adney’s mistress of her favorite. 

“T believe he loves you more than he does 
me,” Miss Jones complained, *“‘Oh, Adney—Ad- 
ney—you have broken my heart! And 1 
nursed you from the time you were a _ snuffling, 
wriggling puppy and—through the distemper 
and all, Oh, Adney!”’ 

But Adney tore joyously at the flounce of 
her skirt and tried to explain to her how nice it 
was up in Sandy’s room, where nobody ever 
rushed at him to hug him when he would rather 
have gone on sleeping, where there was no 
singing which made him ache to whine, and no 
clatter-bangle-jangle on the grand piano to make 
his fox terrier nerves all meningitish. Just the 
occasional shuffling of paper and the jab of a 
pen in the ink. 

But, of course, Miss V. V. Jones could not 
understand. And if she had it is little likely 
that she would have climbed aloft to Sandy’s 
garret, curled up on a chair, and listened to the 
scratch-scratch of Sandy’s pen as Adney loved 
to do. 

Nevertheless a real friendship grew up be- 
tween Sandy and Miss V. V. Jones. He liked 
her better than anybody in London. He had 
almost forgotten about Eleanor Sykes even. 
Miss Jones was not ashamed, for instance, to 
be seen talking with him when he had his work- 
ing suit on. And Sandy, when he came in, was 
glad to talk a little about his day, taking the 
matter with much gaiety and making light of 
his worse shifts for a living. 

The tale of the publisher who first gave him a 
hearing was a delight to Miss V. V. 

Said Sandy, “The bald-headed old ruffian 
had asked to see my story—‘Flower of the 
Hemp, the Story of a Moral Burglar,’ because 
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MISTRESS LAFONE’S FRENCH QUALITY 


Continued from page 8 


importance of further news to communicate: 

“La, my lady, the town’s buzzing! And ho, 
my lady—it will have something else to buzz 
over tomorrow: for that brazen one is with him, 
this very hour! And Mr. Lafone at Bristol, 
cockfighting and boxing with His Royal High- 
ness!”’ 

She set her mistress’s little shoes, with a clap, 
on the table as she spoke. 

“With him? With whom? 
talking about? Speak, child! 
you'll drive me crazy!’’ 

Kitty Kilcroney had grown quite white. 
Her woman stared at her a moment. (‘‘Lor’! 
my lady do hate her cruel!” was the unspoken 
thought.) She shook out the folds of a silver 
and white brocade with great deliberation be- 
fore replying—she was not to be hustled, not if 
she knew the worth of such a moment! 

“Who, my lady? There, now, if I have 
not forgotten your ladyship’s stockings! Was 
your ladyship asking me anything?” 

Here Kitty’s eye became so threatening that 
Miss Lydia altered her tone. She asked pardon 
of her Ladyship for mentioning such things, 
but indeed it was gospel truth. Mistress La- 
fone was expecting the French gentleman this 
very evening at her lodging. Supper ordered 
from the pastry cook’s, with strawberry tarts 
as bold as brass! ‘‘And that trollope of hers, 
flinging it in my teeth that her mistress would 
not be coming 
to her Ladyship’s 
tonight, but 
would have a 
royal guest of 
her own! But 
your Ladyship 
need not fear I'd 
let on—te he! 
and him what 
he is!” 

“What horrid 
things you maids 
will talk about!” 
said Kitty, faint- 
ly. §) Give 7 me 
my silver gar- 
ters. Not those 
shoes, you silly 
chil dite Gait 
have ”” She 
broke off, flung 
the garters from 
her, sprang from 
her chair and 
cried with al- 
tered tone: ‘“‘My 
cloak! My black 
taffety cloak, 
with a_ hood! 
Send for a chair! Do you hear? I’ve got an 


Who are you 
Out with it; 


‘hour. I’ll do it yet!” 


She rushed past the astounded Lydia; re- 
peated her order for a chair in tones that re- 
called King Richard’s demand for a horse, and 
broke into the bedroom, where Lady Anne Day 
was placidly contemplating the unrolling of her 
flaxen curls before the mirror. : 

“Nan, if you have the heart to let a fellow- 
creature go to perdition with a hairdresser, I 
find I have not!” she cried, fiercely, and was out 
of the room again before Lady Anne could col- 
lect her wits sufficiently to close her pretty 
gaping mouth. 

Never was a chair so hustled along Bath 
streets, surely! Never were comfortable Bath 
chairmen so goaded to undue speed! The 
sweat was dropping from their honest brows as 
they deposited the scolding little lady on the 
doorstep of the house on Pierrepont street, 
where Mistress Lafone had her lodging. 

But it was a model of feminine discretion that 
tapped a gentle tap on the knocker; and the 
most insidiously persuasive of mysterious visit- 
ors that urged an instant admittance. 

Kitty scarce knew how she did it (for Molly’s 
woman was as insolent as that lady herself), 
but she was across the forbidden threshold at 
last. And there was Mistress Lafone, in the 
most impertinent lace-sacque you ever saw. 
And there, also, in very truth, was Monsieur 
Ildefonse, the false Marquis, with his curls and 
his patches, with his screwed-up lips and his 
miraculous French legs! And Kitty asked her- 
self how she could ever have taken the man for 
anything but what she now knew him to be. 
She thought that he had had but just time to 
rise from his knees from before the parson’s 
daughter; certainly they looked as brazen and 
discomfited a pair as had ever been found out. 

“Madam, this intrusion!” cries Mistress La- 
fone, shrilly, as Lady Kilcroney flung back her 
hood. 

“Madam, I have not a moment to bandy 
words,” retorted Kitty. ‘‘I have come to tell 
you that I take back my letter, and that you 
may come to my rout tonight. Turn out this 
impostor!” 

“Tmpostor!’’ echoed the other, in a higher key. 

“Aye, child—a hairdresser, a French court- 
barber!” 

Lady Kilcroney had not deigned to fling a 
second look in the direction of Monsieur 
Ildefonse, but she could hear the rustle of 
his brocade coat-skirts as he made a_ hasty 
step backwards; hear, too, his quick-drawn 
breath. Her eyes were fixed on Molly La- 
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fone’s small white face, set into a mask of fury. 

“Hairdresser?” repeated the lady. Then 
Kitty saw her turn her head to fling a strange 
look at her adorer. 

“Why, dear Mistress Lafone,” said the 
Frenchman; then, humorously, ‘when the fair 
ones are jealous eae 

Mistress Lafone’s high scornful titter mingled 
with his airy laugh—a laugh which had so per- 
fect an intonation of airy amusement that 
Kitty wheeled, almost with a kind of misgiving 
in time to catch sight of the outflung gesture of 
the hand and the indulgent shrug. And she 
was reassured. . 

Jealous, aha! Kitty? And the creature a 
hairdresser. Wrath choked her. It is possible 
that she might here have turned on her high 
heels, and left the delinquents to their fate, but 
for an unexpected development. 

Into this mirthless duet of laughter there 
came, in the paved street below, the sound of a 
long swinging trot, accompanied by a light 
running of wheels; then the clatter and splash 
of an impatient horse brought to a standstill 
under the windows. And a moment later the 
little house rocked in the fury of a plied 
knocker. 

“Good heavens!’ said Molly, turning livid. 
“Tis Mr. Lafone!” 

For once my Lady Kilcroney had the satis- 
faction of seeing “the minx”? at her mercy. 
For the minx 
wrung her hands 
and babbled in- 
coherently that 
she was lost and 
that Mr. Lafone 
would kill her. 
And, if terror 
was visible upon 
her, what words 
could be used 
to describe the . 
emotion that, at 
the same mo- 
ment, seized up- 
on her visitor, 
Marquis de 
Valois - Montfort 
de Brissac no 
longer, but very 
much Mr. Ilde- 
fonse, the hair- 
dresser, who 
would at this 
juncture be 
thankful for a 
mere beating? 

My lady Kil- 
croney, however, 
was of a spirit 
that ever rose with the situation. She gave 
one sweeping look of scorn upon the two, and 
forthwith assumed the control of affairs, after a 
fashion peculiarly her own: as brilliant as it 
was audacious. 

Her first movement was to shoot the bolt of 
the drawing-room door. It was not a moment 
too soon, for already heavy steps were shaking 
the stairs. Next, my lady flung wide the 
double doors communicating with the bed- 
rooms at the back, where stood Mistress La- 
oad woman, whimpering, with her finger on 
ip. 

“There’s no door out this way!” cried the 
maid in a ghastly whisper, as Mr. Ildefonse 
tumbled across the threshold (pushing Lady 
Kilcroney aside as he did so) in his belief that 
he had been offered a road to safety. 

“Where to hide then?” he muttered and 
flung a desperate glance around, staring from 
the window on the street to the curtains of the 
bedroom. 

There was a hard tapping on the drawing- 
room door now, and a voice, very low and 
hoarse, was saying: 

“Let me in!” 

Kitty Kilcroney nipped Mr. Ildefonse by 
the arm. 

“Off with your coat, Ildefonse!’’ she ordered 
in a voice that lost none of its authority because 
of its being almost a whisper. She whipped a 
towel from a chair and flung it at him: ‘This 
round your waist, quick!”’ 

She then ran into the drawing room, caught 
Molly Lafone where she still sat, as one struck 
to idiocy, on the sofa, ran her into the bedroom, 
plunged her on a chair before the dressing 
table, and tore the hair-pins from her curls 
with a couple of movements that were as pain- 
ful as they were effective. 

French wits, fortunately, are nimble: Mr. 
Ildefonse leaped to the situation at one flash. 
His coat was off; the apron was round his waist 
in a jiffy. Kitty thrust a comb at him, and he 
stuck it behind his own ear, with something of 
his inimitable flourish. 

“More light!” panted Lady  Kilcroney. 
“He'll have the lock broken in a minute!” 

“Lights!”’ hissed Molly Lafone. And the 
maid (who thought bedlam had broken out 
about her) obeyed the well-known shrewish 
accents, went tottering for the parlor candela- 
bra and set it by the mirror. 

Mr. Ildefonse’s fingers were already busy 
in that luxuriance of hair they had once 
yearned to play with. It was no play 


_ this time with Ildefonse; it was desperate 
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earnest. But his courage had reviv ed, to find 
himself on his own ground. 

“Heavens, how impatient Monsieur is!’ he 
exclaimed, indulgently, as though he had never 
aspired to be ought than hairdresser to the 
spouse of Monsieur. 

Kitty had no breath to waste on speech. She 
waited a second longer to assure herself, by a 
single conquering look, that her strategy was 
completed; then went very deliberately back 
to the parlor and unbolted the door. 

“For the love of heaven,” whispered Mr. 
Ildefonse, as his hands ran with velvety manipu- 
lation through the lady’s heavy tresses, “put 
a little rouge on! Your lips, too, Madame, 

uick!”’ 

The little parlor was now lit only by a couple 
of candles on the chimney piece. Mr. Lafone al- 
most fell into the room upon the withdrawal 
of the bolt; but he instantly recovered himself. 
He was a small, quiet man at most times; his 
temper, however, when roused was of the deadly 
kind that speaks little and acts forcibly. His 
eye fixed itself upon Kitty. 

“My dear” (she said later that night, de- 
scribing the scene to Lady Anne), ‘I’ve never 
seen a mad doz. but I think the creature would 
look as he did: red eyes, my love, I do assure 
you, and a trickle of foam about his lip! A 
horrid sight! 

“Tn the dark room, and out of his senses as 
he was, he took me for her, I believe. He 
clapped his hand on my arm,—I’ve got the 
marks of it, and am like to wear them for a 
month! Well, my love, I declare I was glad 
there was some honest manliness about the 
business in the end. I think the better of Mr. 
Lafone, I do indeed. But, oh, my dearest child, 
how glad I was I had gone to the creature’s 
rescue! For I declare he’d have killed her as 
soon as he had settled the hairdresser. Of 
course, my love, there was nothing to do but 
to carry it through as the joke of the world (as 
my Kilcroney would have it)—‘Why, Mr. La- 
fone!’ cries I. ‘My Lady Kilcroney!’ cries he, 
the most astounded creature that ever was. 
‘The same, sir,’ says I, and whip a candle out of 
its socket and hold it before my face; ‘and your 
lady’s within there, sir,’ says I—pointing to 
the open door, ‘having herself made fine for 
my rout tonight. Having her head dressed by 
no less a persen that Queen Marie Antoinette’s 
own hairdresser, the celebrated Mr. Ildefonse. 
Please put-the candle back, sir. And a pretty 
march she’s stolen upon me! Why, what have 
you gentlemen been about, not to see how we 
ladies have been pulling caps for Mr. Ildefonse 
these ten days? Mr. Ildefonse—Marquis de 
Valois-Montfort—like all great people,’ I added, 
‘he has his incognito! Yes, you may look. 
But not a word! not a breath, lest you spoil a 
masterpiece. Oh, la, how we have laughed, we 
ladies, to see you taken in!’ (Sol rattled on with 
him, my sweet love, not to give him time to 
think.) ‘’Twas a wager, you apprehend! Mr. 
Ildefonse, as you have heard, of course, is a 
privileged person at the court.’ I protest, Nan, 


the words hopped out of themselves; I scarce 
know where they were leading me. ‘Oh,’ says 
I, ‘there’s a vast sum of money in it, and the 
English ambassador, over there, stands to win 
heaven knows how much. For Mr. Ildefonse 
has found, after all, an English woman fair 
erough for his art, and that is your wife, sir. 
Oh, I could scratch her eyes out! ’Pon rep., 
Mr. Lafone, every lady of us had, so to speak, 
put her honor on it. I positively ran here to- 
night (I never will be the one to wisown my 
deeds), but it was in vain. We all saw how it was 
shaping, Nan and I and my Lady Standish, and 
some more. None of us had a chance against 
your lady’s blonde locks.’ Ah, ha! And there 
he stood, my dear, staring on the threshold of 
the bedroom, and Mr. Ildefonse combing and 
twiddling, with his lips pursed, playing on the 
minx’s locks, my love, as if fingering th: flute! 
Ok, Nan! W eil, y-u sf w it yourself, tonight. 
Did anyone ever behold a more adorable head 
of hair! Those little curls, my love! Well, fine 
feathers make fine birds, and I’ve forgiven tne 
little wretch, Molly, since now she owes me 
everything in life, indeed life itself! And, as 
for that husband of hers, I declare, Nan, most 
gentlemen are so easy to deceive that it’s a 
wonder we give ourselves so much trouble! 

“There he stood, my love, and rubbed his 
forehead: bewildered out of his wits (as well 
he might be). And, when I saw :elief dawning 
into his eyes, a look of one who wakes up from 
a monstrous dream, I thought the time had come 
to rate him. ‘And,’ says I, ‘pray why had he 
been hammering in that way at the door? And 
what had brought him back upon his lady in 
that untimely and unseemly fashion?’ ‘I vow 
and declare,’ I cried, ‘I thought some spiteful 
dame had set the runners on Mr. Ildefonse, to 
do your wife out of her triumph! And (though 
I hate her for it) I told her I'd see fair play. 
And you might have broken down the door, sir, 
for me, but that I saw your curricle in the street, 
a minute ago.’ And then (‘twas the most 
audacious thing I ever did in my life, my love!) 
‘I vow and declare,’ I cried, ‘some envious cat 
has been at work here! Never tell me, Mr. 
Lafone, that you’ve allowed yourself to be 
made jealous—jealous of a hairdresser!’ 

“My dear, that finished the trick. He looked 
at me, and his hand went to his pocket, but 
came down again; and I never saw a man turn 
so red, my love, though I have seen them many 
colors! 

“““Oh,’ says I, following up my advantage, 
‘for mercy’s sake, Mr. Lafone, keep your coun- 
sel, or you’ll-be the best laughed at man in Eng- 
land before the week’s out!’ 

“And now, ’tis a strange thing, Nan, for 
if ever I thought I hated one of my own 
sex undyingly, ’tis that parson’s daughter— 
and an ill-behaved minx she’s been, and she’ll 
always be, though she’s got her lesson for the 
moment. Tonight she caught my hand (when 
no one was looking) and kissed it! Yes, she 
did, indeed! And positively my heart relented 
to her.” (THE END.) 


THE RIGHT DIET FOR THE BEAUTY SEEKER 
By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


{t IS quite safe to say that fully half of the 
complexion ills are caused by an unhealthy 
stomach. When your face breaks out in un- 
sightly pimples and blotches it is a fairly safe 
guess that you have been eating the wrong kind 
of food, at the wrong time, or in the wrong way. 

Now, I am not advising anybody to turn 
crank about her eating. As a general rule 
the thing to do is to eat what is set before 
you until your hunger is satisfied, chew the 
food thoroughly, and then forget all about it. 

The trouble is that a great many people have 
cultivated an abnormal and unhealthy appe- 
tite. They are intemperate about their food, 
and intemperance in eating is pretty near as 
bad as intemperance in drinking. 

It is undoubtedly true that a great many 
people eat too much. This is especially true of 
people who have indoor occupations. The 
woman who sits all day in an office or a school- 
room does not need as much food as the person 
who works out doors. 

When I was a youngster my grandmother 
used to say ta me; “‘ You don’t need that piece 
of cake at all—you’re simply eating it because 
it tastes good.” 

The digestive troubles of a great many grown 
people may be explained in that way. They 
eat more than the system demands, simply for 
the sake of gratifying the palate. 

Then too a great many people—especially 
women—have erratic appetites that turn with 
disgust from good, plain, wholesome meat, 
potatoes and bread, and crave an exclusive diet 
of pastry, salads and pickles. If you have that 
kind of an appetite you want to get rid of it 
just as soon as you can, and cultivate a sane 
appetite in its place—that is, if you desire a 
healthy stomach and a clear complexion. 

A while ago a girl wrote to me of her com- 
plexion ills, and, among other things, she asked 
me if I thought a pound of candy a week too 
much for one girl’s consumption. I told her I 
thought a pound of candy a month quite suffi- 
cient for any stomach, and I didn’t think it 
necessary to look any further for the cause of 
her facial blemishes. 

Constant nibbling and “piecing” between 
meals is another bad habit that will ruin any 
complexion. Eat as much as you need at the 


proper and regutar seasons and then let your 
poor stomach have a rest until it is time for 
another meal. 

Here are a few simple diet suggestions that I 
am sure will prove useful to most beauty 
seekers. 

Don’t eat meat more than once a day unless 
you are doing hard physical work. 

Eat plenty of fresh fruit and vegetables. 
Drink little tea or coffee. Milk is an excellent 
beauty aid, and everyone who desires a good 
complexion should drink at least six glasses of 
fresh water a day. Avoid ice water. 

Use moderation and temperance in your eat- 
ing as you should in all the affairs of life. 
Guard against constipation, which is one of the 
most dangerous foes to health and beauty. 
Take regular daily exercise in the open air, 
and in this way build up a natural healthy 
appetite. 


Questions and Answers 


[Questions of general interest in regard to health and 
beauty will be answeredinthis column. Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. No attention will be paid 
to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed. } 


Prematurely Gray Hair 
Worrrep—Prematurely gray hair is some- 


.times caused by a weak, run-down condition 


of the nervous system. You must build your- 
self up by good, wholesome food, plenty of 
outdoor exercise, daily baths, and above all, by 
renouncing the worry habit as you would a 
deadly sin, which in fact it is. 

Scalp massage would probably be good for 
your hair. I will send you directions on re- 
ceipt of a stamped, self-addressed envelope, and 
will also enclose formula for a tonic which will 
help you, I am sure. 


Flabbiness Under the Eyes 

Miss M. W.—The best thing for your trouble 
is massaging with orange flower skin food, 
Massage gently along the upper eyelid from 
the nose outward to the distance of half an inch 
from the outer corner of the eye, then sweep in 
underneath the eye toward the nose. You must 
be very gentle with this massage, as the skin 
beneath the eyes is very delicate. 
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Until a short time ago, 
scarcely one person in 
a thousand had ever 
tasted a really good soda 
cracker—as it came fresh 
and crisp from the oven. 


Now every man, woman 
and child in these United 
States can know and en- 
joy the crisp goodness 
of fresh baked soda 
crackers without going 
to the baker’s oven. ; 


Uneeda Biscuit bring the 
bakery to you. 


A food to live on. Stamina 
for workers. Strength for the 
delicate. Bone and flesh for 
little folks. 


It will cost you just 5 cents 
to try Uneeda Biscuit. 


‘NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY . 


Jap-a-lac the Baby’s Bed—lt’s New Again 


ANP the cost is only 25c, Madam—that is all. A quarter-pint of one 

of the Jap-a-lac Enamels will do it handily—with enough left over to 
finish a fancy chair—or a tabouret. 
That's home economy. 


PLAC is 


Everything from Cellar to Garret 


Jap-a-lac is made in 21 colors aad 
Natural (Clear). It is sold in 10c cans 
and up. Let us send you our booklet of 
money-saving suggestions for the home 


For Sale at Paint, Hardware and 
Drug Stores 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


FACTORIES: BRANCHES: 
Cleveland, O.—Toronto, Can. New York—Chicago 
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MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, COHN. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


2 5 * arts 
eat SAS BRSE LAST. LE SaL eb Ss Pe 
akers Df Silverware. 
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Send for, 
catalogue “R-37 
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lamp a beauty! 

Hamilton Premium Coupons 
really buy me MORE THAN 
AN EQUIVALENT IN MONEY” 


Each Hamilton Premium Coupon that 
you get with your household necessities, 
such as flour, coffee, soap, cocoa, tea and 
starch—each one that your husband or 
children get with their every-day purchases 
—represents a certain amount of MONEY 
RETURNED TO YOU by the manufac- 
turers of these goods. The manufacturers 
can make you this refund because millions 
of people are asking for goods containing 
Hamilton Premium Coupons—and they en- 
joy a bigger business at less expense. 
Part of their profits are spent on valuable 
premiums for you. 

But if you were to receive the actual 
cash which Hamilton Premium Coupons 
represent you could not buy such valuabl< 
and desirable articles as we give you for 
them. By purchasing the complete out- 
put of many makers of high-grade merchan- 
dise to give you as premiums, we secure a 
saving which is shown in the quality of 
every premium that you get. 

HAMILTON PREMIUM 
COUPONS ARE CONTAINED 
ONLY IN RELIABLE GOODS 

Hamilton Premium Coupons are packed 
only in standard goods. Your dealer will 
gladly furnish you with goods containing 
Hamilton Premium Coupons. They en- 
able him to save on his own clerk hire, rent 
and other fixed expenses by increased sales 
at less expense. 

Eight million people now collecting trad- 
ing stamps will be glad to know that 
Hamilton Premium Cotipons are exchange- 
able at their full face value in the Premium 
Parlors of practically all responsible trading 
stamp concerns. 


5 Complimentary 


Hamilton Coupons for you 
Start Your Collection NOW 


Send the bottom card today—and get 25 Compli- 
mentary Hamilton Premium Coupons to start your 
collection. We will send you our illustrated pre- 
mium catalogue and list of goods packing the Ham- 
ilton Premium Coupons. 


The HAMILTON CORPORATION 
1-6 West 45th Street New York City 

Mention a list of manufacturers’ goods you are 
now using, which you would like to have carry Ham- 
ilton Premium Coupons. 


F HAMILTO 
COUPONS 


UR NAME AND ADDRESS HERE 


A GLIMPSE AT EASTER MILLINERY 


By JULIE BOTTOMLEY 


ASTER comes early this year, arriving on 
the seventh of April, and the northern sec- 
tions of the country will greet the spring with 
more than. the usual warmth of welcome, after 
a long, sharp winter. Long before the first robin 
begins his northern flight, the manufacturers 
are busy with Easter millinery, preparing for 
the strenuous days when everybody wants a 
hat. In order that a selection need not be made 
in a hurry and at the last moment, a glimpse at 
Easter millinery may be taken now and some 
idea gained of the styles that will be good. 
After a tour of inspection, two items will have 
impressed themselves, by sheer force of repeti- 
tion, on the seeker for information—‘ flowers 
and ribbons.” If one speaks these names each 
time a hat calls them out, in any representative 


lovely in nattier blue with black velvet, or 
changeable taffeta ribbon and a pink rose. 

The turban model shown in Fig. 2 is made 
in heliotrope and purple shades. It is made of a 
mixed straw braid, having the coronet entirely 
covered with small, full blown “crushed”’ roses 
in shades of heliotrope. The long winglike bow 
consists of two wired loops of changeable taffeta 
silk, with a hint of bronze in the deep purple 
sheen of the fabric. This is a comfortable, 
stylish and very durable hat which may be worn 
with almost any gown. 

There are innumerable shapes to choose 
from among the larger hats and they are laden 
with flowers. Maline also plays an important 


part in their trimming, so that they are light in 
weight. 


Chip, Milan, hemp, leghorn and tagal 


Fig. 1—Wilhelmina Bonnet 
millinery display, they 
will run through the 
mind like an enchant- 
ing melody for many a 
day. Therefore, gentle 
lady, if you can buy 
but one hat, at least se- 
lect one that is bright 
and beautiful, and 
altogether in the mode, 
bedecked with flowers 
or ribbons or both. 

One hat is not enough 
for any woman for the 
same very good reasons 
that one dress is not 
enough; because it is 
not appropriate for all 
sorts of wear. But, 
whatever your circum- 
stances, let your Easter 
hat be bright with 
flowers. Otherwise 
your clever sisters will 
surely shine you down. 
Flowers are adorably 
becoming and lend their 
own charm to those who 
wear them. It is incred- 
ibly stupid in women 
who are at liberty to 
add all sorts of pretty finishing touches to their 
apparel, when they lack “‘the courage of color.” 
Let your Easter bonnet be a thing of beauty 
and manage some way to get a plainer hat, if 
you wish it afterward. 

The three hats pictured here represent three 
definite style ideas in millinery, covering almost 
the entire range of shapes. In Fig. 1 there is 
shown a charming Wilhelmina bonnet shape, 
of which there are many varieties, more or less 
distinctly true to the original Dutch model. A 
round cap of straw braid over a wire frame ora 
pressed shape forms the foundation. In this 
instance it is covered with loops of ribbon ex- 
tending forward. A drapery made of braid 
(sometimes of heavy lace) extends across the 
front, and at each side a half-blown rose with 
leaves and buds is mounted flat against the 
bonnet. This quaint becoming bonnet may be 
made in many lovely color combinations. It is 


Fig. 3—Picture Hat 


Fig. 2—Turban Model 

braids, and the incom- 
parably beautiful pana- 
mas are shown in large 
sizes. They are effect- 
ively faced with black 
velvet and may be had 
in colors as well as 
black, white or natural 
straw colors. 

One of the large pic- 
ture hats trimmed with 
flowers and velvet rib- 
bon is shown in Fig. 3. 
It is a Milan braid with 
broad brim and small, 
low crown. The brim 
curves gradually and 
gracefully proper and 
the hat is set at the 
angle by its shape near 
the head size. The color 
isa deep purplish bronze 
and the velvet ribbon 
matches it. A wreath of 
beautifully made roses 
in odd colorings and 
bronze foliage stamps 
this hat as peculiar, but 
possessing much distinc- 
tion. It would be beau- 
tiful, however, in the 
natural color of the straw and pink or dark red 
roses and black velvet ribbon. 

Many beautiful models show the crowns 
made entirely of flowers, with brims of straw or 
the reverse. These are finished with a stiff 
standing spray of the same flowers, or with 
maline or ribbon bows. Many hats for early 
wear are made of changeable taffeta silk, with 
under-brim facing of straw braid. Wreathes of 
flowers mounted on the under-brim and flat 
against it provide the trimming. 

Small blossoms seem to be favored, but, in a 
season where so many varieties are shown, it is 
more than likely that big midsummer hats will be 
trimmed with roses and other flowers in their 
natural sizes. As a rule, colorings are those of 
nature, and they have been reproduced with a 
fidelity that is wonderful. Even the texture and 
surface of the petals are like nature and to some 
blossoms its own perfume has been added. 


< THE WISDOM OF SPURGEON 


Little sins are eggs of great sorrows. 

A black hen lays a white egg, from dark 
clouds comes refreshing rain, in dusky mines 
men will find bright jewels, and so from our 
worst troubles come our best blessings. 

Whatever else we barter, let us never try to 
turn a penny by religion. 

God has often a great share in a small house, 
and many a little man has a large heart. 


It is easier to keep out of a quarrel than to 
fight your way through it. 


He is the greatest fool who says he will not 
believe what he cannot understand: there are 


bones in meat, but am I to go hungry till I can 
eat them? 

Misers never rest till they are put to bed 
with a shovel. r 

If a wife wastes too, there are two holes in the 
barrel. 

It is no more use giving advice to the idle 
than to pour water into a sieve. 

If a man has no backbone how is he to hold 
his head up? 

Spend not all you have; believe not all you 
hear; tell not all you know; and do not all you 
can. 

He who rides in a carriage may yet have to 
clean it. . 
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“IT Want Some” 


F you’re agenuine ‘‘candy kid’’ 

(or a ‘‘grown up,’’ for that 
_ Matter) and love good confec- 
tionery, try Necco Wafers. These 
are just about the finest confec- 
tionery in lozenge form that’s 
going. How shall you know them? 
By the name—our trademark seal 
shown below—and their general 
deliciousness. Necco Wafers are 


one of more than 500 varieties of 


Necco 
SWEETS 


favorably known everywhere for 
their great superiority to ordinary 
confectionery. You can’t do bet- 
ter by your “sweet tooth” than to 
pray it with Necco Wafers—but 

e sure they are Necco Wafers. 


Necco Wafers are Fn 
packed in large, well << 3 
wrapped rolls. They $ 
are made in eight flav- f N 
ors—chocolate, cinna- /W@eaS3a9d 
mon, peppermint, win- 
tergreen, lemon, clove, 
sassafras, licorice and 
assorted. 

Hub Wafers are the same delicious con- 
fection, but are wrapped in a transparent 
wrapper. Either will make you think you 
never tasted good wafers before. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


: 0 ROSES tt: g ? 
U ROSES sents, 5: 


All Sure to Bloom and Bloom All Summer 


Clothilde Soupert, delicately variegated. 
My Maryland, handsome salmon-pink. 
White Cochet, magnificent pure white. 
Marechal Niel, a deep yellow. 
La France, beautiful rosy pink. 
Red La France, a rich crimson. 


Our 25c Collections 


6 Chrysanthemums. .. 
6 Fuchsias 


Sweets 


12 Gladioli 
\ 12 Pansies. o- 

» Any 5 collections for 
$1.00; the 10 collections, 
including the six Roses, 
72 Plants for $2.00 

We pay postage and guarantee safe arrival 


Our 1912 catalog, Floral Gems, showing FREE 


over 100 flowers in natural colors, sent 


McGregor Bros. Co., Box 531 Springfield, O. 


Guaranteed to Bloom 
Selectedtosuit yourlocality. Ontheir 
ownroots. Vigorous, healthy bushes, 
bearing an abundance of fragrant 


¢ 
50 blooms. All colors. 
‘|Conard & Jones Roses 


Write for our New Rose Book showing lead- 
ing roses in natural colors, Kose Lover's 


= - ~~  Culendar, ‘How to Grow Roses," and 
Book ¢ Free Delivery Offer. 
Mailed} The Conard & Jones Co., Box 49, West Grove, Pa, 


Free Kose Specialists+-50 years’ experience, 


pu ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
; po) Ios 25 Designs—All Steel 
We iff 


if Handsome, cost less than wood, 
ii il} more durable. Don't buy afence 


i Bil j PTT] untit_ you get our Free Catalogue 
OA WX XXXII xX and Special Prices. 


We can save you money. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 
405 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


Do XT TIX 
x 
= Voted 


15 Strawberry Plants—10c 
Grow your own strawberries. Pick them fresh every day. Any- 


one can grow them—require Jittle attention. 15 plants produce 
enough for average family all season.Send 10c today. Catalog free. 


W..W...Thomas; Tie Seeoerty Cine: Rass 
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Care—not inheritance— 
makes lastingly good teeth. 


Exercise care—twice a day 
use this delicious and efficient 
dentifrice—and twice a year 
visit your dentist. 


Buy a tube today at your dealer’s — or 
send us 4 cts. stamps for a trial tube 


COLGATE & Co. 
Dept. O 199 Fulton Street New York 
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Phelps for his big 

show room book of 
1912 buggies — all 
made-to-order and 
over 125 to choose 
from. The biggest se- 
lection in America. { 


VEHICLES 


ON 30 DAYS’ FREE ROAD TEST 
Phelps sels only direct ri 
from factory. All latest ¢€ 


styles, brand new stock. * 
His book tells you more 
about styles and values than 
25 dealers’ stores could show 


ouin 10 hig towns. It’s Free 
> it you decide after trial pow 
we mam to buy 
Phelps Saves You an 
Average of $25 or up. 
Write today. 

H.C, Phelps, Pres, 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE \ 
MFG, €O., 

Sta, 123 Solumbus, 0, 
gest Factory in the World 
Selling Vehicles Dir-ct 


2 Years’ Guarantee 


WHEEL CHAIRS A Wheel Chair is 
© ’ often an invalid’s 
= —_—_—_—————sgreatest comfort. 
\ We offer over 75 styles of these easy, sclf-propelling 
and Invalid'’s Rolling Chairs, with latest 
improvements. Ship direct from factory 
to you, freight prepaid, and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 

Liberal Discounts to all sending 
for free Catalogue NOW, 


GORDON MEG. CO. 
395 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0, 


— 
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WHAT JS WORTH WHILE 


Continued from page 7 


be a cog or a_pistonever, fs to be happy: at 
least it helps. 

So it seems to me that if I had a billion dol- 
lars U should still want a job. In fact, the more 
money the more need of a job, to keep from 
going to the dogs. We need employment 
agencies for the rich much more than for the 
poor; for the poor have to work. 

Getting back to ourselves I should say that 
it is very worth while to express one’s self, to 
live out one’s personality. 

All this trying to be some one else, to wear 
other people’s tastes, styles, opinions, feelings 
and beliefs, is not worth the candle. 

When the Lord made you, He made you to 
be you, not somebody else. 

Learn all you can, be teachable, be humble, 
be docile, but don’t let the big, stupid world 
crush you. 

In line with this, it is worth while to make 
yourself as strong as you can. 

Your first duty is to have a healthy, capable 
body, a well-trained, well-stored mind, and a 
clean, happy soul. 

The doctrine of self-sacrifice is often pushe: 
to the point of folly. You are to be of use to 
others, that is your highest duty, but you are 
unfit to do anybody any good unless you your- 
self are a center of forces. It’s a lot easier to 
suffer and die for folks than to live for them and 
intelligently benefit them. Many a saintly soul 
is trying to love his neighbor as himself, when 
he doesn’t love himself intelligently. 

Other things being equal, it is not worth 
while, I have found, to be doing what anyone 
else can do as well as I. The thing I ought to 
be doing is that which I can do better than any- 
body else. I may not be able to get hold of 
such work, but I ought to try. 

It is worth while to have money in the bank. 
Of course poverty is no disgrace, and over- 
riches are a burden, and all that, but a man’s 
best friend, or a woman’s, is money in the bank. 
To be moneyless is to be subjected to a thou- 
sand irritations. Let us talk philosophy and 
religion, but we can discuss them much better 
if we know where next week’s board-money is 
coming from. 

Every young man and woman should save, 
scrape and struggle to get a competence. It’s 
worth while. 

It is worth while to kill off some tastes and 
to develop others. If you have no tastes for 
art, literature, music and religion, it will pay 
to cultivate them. They enrich life. And they 
crowd out lower tastes. The salvation of the 
soul consists in wanting the right things. 

Dreaming is worth while. Just to turn the 
fancy loose and let it roam. Really I think the 
best part of my life is not what I have lived, 
but what I have dreamed of living. Naturally, 
we don’t want to dream all the time, but I 
question whether that is worse. than. not 
dreaming at all. 

Idleness, loafing, letting go and playing 
games are worth while. Not too much; for 
these are the salt and pepper of life, and an 
overdose spoils the taste. 

Cultivating habits is worth while. A habit 
is a bit of labor-saving machinery. If a thing 
is of vital importance it pays to do it regularly, 
over and over, until you get so you can do it 
with your subconsciousness. Particularly the 
things that you hate to do, and yet you recog- 
nize to be of the utmost importance, can be 
best -got tid of by getting them into the rut of 
habit; then they do themselves. 

It is worth while to learn the happy knack of 
coming down. When you cannot get a hundred 
dollars the point is to be content with ten. 

Nobody gets what he wants every time. But 
what a difference in the people who do not get 
it! Some are sour, some discouraged, some 
whining. And some others bob up serenely and 
get along quite as cheerily as if they had suc- 
ceeded. 

Wise old Marcus Aurelius writes: ‘Your 
way is, therefore, to manage this minute of life 
wisely, to part with it cheerfully; and like a ripe 
nut, when you drop out of the husk, be sure to 
speak well of the season and make your 
acknowledgments to the tree that bore you.”’ 
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This is very important. It seems to me more 
worth while, as far as our everyday happiness is 
concerned, to learn how to fail than to learn 
how to win. 

It is easy enough to be gay when you come 
out best in a game, or get the prize at. school, 
or make money in a business venture, or get the 
girl you want to marry; but the mischief of it is 
to be bright and smiling when you get worsted. 

Those people who have mastered the de- 
lightful art of adjusting themselves to what- 
ever happens seem to me to get the most out 
of life. 

I think the deepest, greatest, wisest word in 
the language is—Adjustment. Print that on a 
piece of paper. Stick it up in your bedroom. 
Study it: Adjust! Adjust yourself! To what- 
ever comes, adjust yourself! All the woe of life 
is, being out of joint. 

It is worth while to get married. A wife or a 
husband brings cares and problems, but who 
wants to live without responsibility? 

There are doubtless wives worse than none, 
and husbands who are nuisances, not to say 
afflictions. Even so there are broken legs and 
broken necks to be risked in stepping out of the 
house, but will you stay always at home for 
that? Marriage is a risk. So is life. But it’s 
better to live than to die, even if we have to 
live with one eye or a diseased liver; and it’s 
better to be married’ than not, 

No one thing has conduced more to my joy 
and to whatever goodness I may have than 
time I have spent in the intimate association 
with the one woman who assumed charge of me 
some while ago. 

It is worth while to have a big family. 

About the biggest fool dread is the dread of 
the responsibility of having children. 

I have seen thousands of families. Unquali- 
eely the happiest are usually the largest fami- 
ies. 

There are, to be sure, large families that are 
unhappy, where parents are harried and chil- 
dren are wayward or quarrelsome, and poverty 
bites them all. But take it all in all, if I were a 
young person, I should consider my chances for 
a rich, full, contented life would be much better 
if I should look forward to marriage and a dozen 
children than if I should anticipate bachelor- 
hood, or a childless marriage. 

People with no children may grow old very 
serenely, but they are not apt to. 

The ancient Jews were right; children are a 
blessing from God. They make a heart full, if 
not a pocket full. 

Ruskin was right; those who add healthy, 
red-blooded human beings to the earth’s stores 
increase the real wealth of a nation more than 
they that add money to the world’s money, or 
works of business, manufacture or art to the 
world’s work or pleasure. 

And of all things worth while the greatest is 
Love. 

The little girl that wanted the bicycle grew 
up to be a woman, and in the glory of her young 
womanhood had to lay down her life. And 
when the mother and father stood by the bed- 
side where she lay lifeless, this was the feeling 
that struck them most; that, after all, the one 
thing worth doing and remembering is the deed 
or word of love. 

God is love. He made the world for lovers. 

The one thing you don’t waste, you cannot 
waste, is love. Give it, spend it, squander it. 
Economize elsewhere, but not in love. 

Every love light of your eye you show your 
child, every hug and kiss and tender word is 
more to your soul’s wealth than diamonds and 
rubies. 

It’s a strange world, mysterious and crooked. 
We can’t see far. Weare all little children grop- 
ing in the dark, but there’s one thing, one real, 
substantial, undeniable thing, that we know is 
good, and God knows is good, that always pays, 
and is more worth while than all the human 
things worth while. It is Love. 

Happy is the soul that can say, if nothing 
else, at least this, when it comes to leave this 
earthly lot: 

“Tch habe gelebt und geliebt—I have lived 
and loved.” 


THE GAME OF COUPLES 


OR the large party where there are an equal 
number of men and women, the following 
game will prove excellent entertainment: 

Make out a list of famous couples, drawing 
your characters from history, literature, my- 
thology, and nursery rhyme. Choose couples 
who are connected in the popular mind with 
some definite act or scene. Romeo and Juliet, 
Lord and Lady Macbeth, Jack Sprat and his 
wife, Orpheus and Eurydice, Priscilla and John 
Alden will suggest many others to the well- 
informed person. 

Give each guest a slip of paper bearing the 
name of his or her character, and tell the 
company that they must begin to hunt for 
partners. But as it is important that no one 
shall betray his identity except to the part- 
ner, the indirect method of questioning must 
be used. For instance: Macbeth may go 
around delicately asking each lady in turn 


if she ever instigated or assisted in a murder, 
until he finds one who will make such a con- 
fession. Eurydice might inquire among the 
gentlemen if any one is skilled in music. 

When the company is all paired off, require 
each couple to give a pantomime act suggesting 
the famous couple they represent. Lady Mac- 
beth paces the floor anxiously, until Lord Mac- 
beth rushes in with a knife in his hand. To add 
a touch of burlesque and make this act a little 
harder to guess, a penknife should be used. 
Orpheus comes out of the next room playing a 
mouthorgan. Eurydice follows him until he 
looks over his shoulder at her. Then she airily 
waves’ her hand to him and runs back. Each 
guest is provided with a pencil and allowed to 
write down his guess as to the identity of the 
couple. A prize may be given for the most ac- 
curate list, and the couple presenting the best 
act may be suitably rewarded. 
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Post 
Toasties 


with cream and sugar or fruits are 
wholesome and please the palate. 


Crisp bits of Indian Corn— 


cooked and toasted to an appe- 
tizing brown. 


Ready to serve direct from the 
package. 
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A Minn. woman writes: 
“T use Post Toasties because they 
are liked by all the family, making a 
convenient food to serve on any occasion. 

“Tf use it fora breakfast food; then 


again with canned fruit or preserves, as 


a most delicious dessert for dinner or 


supper—each one desiring more. 


Me My who 


want more. 


Post 
Toasties 


“The Memory Lingers’”’ 


experience is, all taste 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 


Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Charming Styles for Many Occasions 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


A Particular Shoe’ 
for Particular Women 


Price 
$3.39 104.00 


It doesn’t matter how “finicky” 


you are about your footwear 
you'll find “Society” shoes the fullest 
expression of your wishes, 


“Society” shoes are made in all 
leathers— patent, tan, gunmetal, suede, 
white buck, etc.—in every style that 
fashion demands. Note the beautiful 
lines of the style here shown. 


“Society” shoes are honestly made 
of the finest leather. No substitutes 
for leather are ever used. 


Made also in Velvet, Whipcord 
and white cunvas, 


Allare ‘Star Brand Shoes” 
with this well known Star on 
the heel, It mearsas much to 
you as does the word *’Ster- 
ling’’ on silverware. 


“Society” 
No. 6100 


The most stylish White Pump created for 
this season’s wear. Mace of finest white 
Buck. Goodyear welt, Cuban heel, 

We made and sold Seven Million 
pairs of ‘Star Brand” Shoes last year. 
No other concern ever made or sold 
as many shoes in one year. 


Don’t take a substitute, but insist 
on having Society” shoes. If your 
dealer does not sell them it will pay 
you tochange dealers. Send forstyle 


book and name of nearest dealer. 
** Star Brand Shoes Are Better ’’ 
Address Dept. A 24 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON 6 RAND 


MANUFACTURERS 


Branch of International Shoe Co. sT.LovVis 
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e Without a Seam 


A fit without a fault—that’s the whole 
story of Burson Hose! 


The usual way to get the ‘“‘full- 
fashioned’? ‘shape is by means of a 


proof against 
washing and wear. 

Atali good deal- 
ers; or, if not, 
write us. The sizes 
are varied to suit 
all women—stout, 
and slender. 


Prices, mercerized 
75¢c, Suc, lisle 35c, 


inch material. Price of each pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Empire Dress 
No. 5747—¥ or informal dress occasions this pretty frock is most 
appropriate, combining as it does features of style and novel touches 
which distinguish it from the simpler gowns used for general wear. 
Serge, pongee, foulard or cashmere can be used. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires six and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material and one and three- 
eighths yards of contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


tl seam, but the Burson way makes this 
l = 
W4 usuai seam useless; Burson gets the 
+ same results—shape, style, fit and wear- ‘a 656 a 2/24 rab 
ing qualities without the bulky row of 
stitching. In Ordering Be Sure to Give Correct Number and the Size You Want 
Stylish Gown Ladies’ Dress 
ia B U R S O N No. 5746—5732—This pretty gown is composed of two clever No. 5627—This gown is easy to make, as the waist is cut with body 
ii patterns, both of which are easy to handle and the combination and sleeves in one and the skirt is a simple three-piece design. This is a 
| The B Beau gives one of the latest-style garments which is both practical and good model for a white mohair or serge dress, but it may also be used for 
| lé DHurson machines are charming. : ae ; pongee, foulard or linen. 
| the only machines in the fi The waist pattern, 5746, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 
world that fit as they Medium size will require two and three-eighths yards of 36-inch ma- _ size requires five yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
zx knit, and the fit is o terial. The skirt pattern, 5732, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist - aC 
mM) there to stay— ve measure. Medium size requires three-and seven-eighths yards of 36- ‘tractive, Costume 


No. 6656—5744—The waist of this charming costume is made with 
body and sleeve section in one and the chemisette is removable. The 
skirt is a one-piece model with stylish revers at the bottom of front. 
Serge. mohair, pongee or linen may be used. 

The waist pattern, 5656, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires two and one-half yards of 36-inch material with 
one yard of contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, 5744, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires three and one-half yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


cotton 25c and 19<. 
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How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you 
want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, IIl., or if more con- 
venient, Woman’s World, Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page for ten cents, postage prepaid by us. 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CURRIER 


Apri!, 1912 


Ladies’ Combination 


No. 8696—This comfortable combination consists of corset cover, 
drawers and petticoat and while practical and nice-appearing is simple 
to fashion. The corset cover is a rather full model and is daintily em- 
bellished with lace and insertion. The drawers are also prettily trimmed. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 46 inches bust measure. To make the 
combination in the medium size will require two and one-half yards of 
36-inch material, five yards of wide edging, three and three-fourths yards 
of narrow edging, six and one-half yards of insertion, three and one-half 
yards of beading and four yards of ribbon. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ One-Piece Kimono Night-Gown 


No. 4430—No more graceful style of nightgown has ever been devised 
than the slip-over kimono fashion which is a popular one just now. In 
this design we show one of the prettiest of these one-piece kimono gowns 
which can be made of nainsook, batiste, lawn, dimity or crepe. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. To make the 
nightgown in the medium size will require four and one-fourth yards of 
36-inch material and four yards of ribbon. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Bust Supporter 


No. 2144—This is the regulation brassier which the stout or full-busted 
woman needs to insure the perfect fit of her gowns. The center seam and 
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Graceful Lingerie Garments 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 
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In Ordering Be Sure to Give 
Correct Number and the Size 
You Want 


darts may be boned, which will assist in giving comfort and support to 
the figure. Batiste, cambric or lawn can be used. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 48 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require three-fourths of a yard of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
10 cents. 

Ladies’ One-Piece Closed Drawers 

No. 3972—These drawers are especially desirable for the stout 
ladies and may be combined with the bust supporter above described 
and a comfortable combination garment is the result. Lawn, nainsook, 
batiste or cambric is the material needed. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 22 to 38 inches waist measure. M>lium 
size will require one and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material, four yards 
of edging, two and one-fourth yards of beading and three and one-fourth 
yards of ribbon. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Ladies’ Princess Slip 

No. 3692—The present style of gowns demands perfect smoothness in 
the undergarments and for this reason a princess slip is desirable. The 
model given may be finished with or without the flounce, and lawn 
batiste or silk may be used. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. To make 
the slip in the medium size requires six and one-fourth yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, 


enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern and address 


our order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Lll., or if more convenient, 


Woman’s World, Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page for ten cents, postage prepaid by us. 


CURRIER PUB. CO. 
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Well-dressed Woman— 


—That’s what I used to call a neighbor of mine 
before I knew her. She seemed to have a magic 
way of dressing herself and her children in al- 
ways the latest styles and colorings of materials 
Yet l knew that she was not a wealthy woman, as 
she lived in so modesta little home. You can just 
imagine ny surprise when I became acquainted 
with her and learned that the secret of tt all lay 
with Dianiond Dyes.” (Signed) 

MRS. L.M. SPENCER, Columbus. 


Rugs, porti¢res and draperies trimmings and 
embroideries, couch covers and pillows — all are 
possible of wonderful and beautiful transforma- 
tions with 


Diamond Dyes 


There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one for Wool 
or Silk, the other for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods 
Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk now come in Blue 
envelopes. And, as heretofore. those for Cotton, Linen, 
or Mixed Goods are in White envelopes. 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes for Home Use 

Our experience of over thirty years has proven that no 
one dye will successfully color every fabric. 

There are two classes of fabrics—animal fibre fab- 
rics and vegetable fibre fabrics: 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and 
Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “Union’’ or 
“*Mixed”’ goods are 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be 
treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal 
fibres another and radically different class of dye. As 
proof—we call attention to the fact that manufacturers 
of woolen goods use one class of dye, while manufacturers 
of cotton goods use an entirely different class of dye. 


Do Not Be Deceived 


For these reasons we manufacture one class of Diamond Dyes 
for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, and another class 
of Diamond Dyes for coloring Wool or Silk, so that you may obtain 
the very best results on EVERY fabric. 

REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring 
Cotton, I.inen, or Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes manu- 
factured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 

AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in 
coloring Wool or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes manufactured 
especially for Wool or Silk. 


Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price 
of 10c. per package. 


Valuable Books and Samples Free 


Send us your dealer's name and addre-s—tell us whether or not 
he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book 
of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual. a copy ot the Direction Book, 
and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vermont. 


this hand- 

some Em- 
broidery 
~iCorset 
Cover 

made of 

good quality 

lawn; Rib- 

bon draw 

entirely around 

front and back 

and finished with 
large bow; Arm 

Y% holes edged with 
. pretty lace; has 
‘> draw string; sizes 
f32 to 44 bust 
measure. Be sure 


to state size wanted. 

If you do not find this Corset cover better 
value than you can buy elsewhere, send it right back 
and we will promptly refund your money, also postage. 


FREE CATALOG sty Seng 
everything to wear for Men, 
Womenand Children. 


Ref: Continental & Comm’l Nat'l Bank. Canital $30.000,000 


‘CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO: 
“| INDIANA AVE.& 26 ™S 
SCHICAGO;:TEE 
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You can see the im- 
proved feature of the 


CUMFY-CUT Vest at a 


glance. 


The shoulder straps are slightly set in, so 
that it does away entirely with the nuisance 
and annoyance of slipping and dropping straps. 

No matter what position you assume, 
Cumfy-Cut straps always stay in place. So 
beautifully knit that it fits all over with delight- 
ful elasticity and comfort. Daintily trimmed. 

Don’t be satisfied with the ordinary “strap- 
slipping’”’ vest, when you can get the ‘Can't- 
Slip” Cumfy-Cut for the same price—l5c, 
Z, 25c, 50c upwards. All leading dealers sell 

Cumfy-Cut. Insist on seeing the label. 


Cumfy-Cut Union Suits also have 
the “Can’t-Slip” straps, and other improved 
features. 


Send a Postcard (giving dealer’s 
name), for illustrated Style Book 


BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE 
358 Broadway New York 


Nadine Face Powder 


Boxes 


(In Green Ondy) 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 
BEAUTIFUL, 


(n> 


Soft and velvety. . It, is 
harmless. Money. Back 
if not entirely pleased. 
The soft, velvety appear- 
ance remains until pow- 
der is washed off. Puri- 
fied by a new process. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discolora- 
tions. White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. 
By leading toilet counters or mail, price 
50 cents. Address.Dept. W, 


THE GENUINE $9Q@) 


={Sy 
ce Yes, absolutely and positively FREE? 
3 The old reliable Domestic that has been 
eat on the market 49 years now offered on 
new direct from-factory plan, Very latest 
model. New horizontal lift head, perfectly 
balanced. Ball bearing stand. Solid quaden 
oak case, hand rubbed and highly polished. 
Equipped with all modern attachments in- 
,cluding the new chain stitch attachment 
which enables you to sew a lock stitch or 
chain stitch by one instantaneous change. 
Two machines in one, 25-year guarantee. 


2 2 Let us send you this genu- 
30 Days’ Free Trial f ine Domestic on 30 days’ 
FREE TRIAL, freight charges prepaid. Use it in your own home. 
Put it to every severe test you know Then after 30 days, if you 
want to keep it you may pay the rock bottom cig BS a oe less 
than 1-2the cost of other machines) on terms of $1 amonth.No interest, 
notes ormortgages, We'll take your old machine as part payment, 
p 2 Get our big book, Read 
Get the Big Book FREE fc facts! | Hes why the 
Domestic has been the world’s leading machine for 49 years. Find out 
how this new improved Domestic will do 45 kinds of sewing. Learn 
all about our ultra-liberal free trial proposition. Don’t send a penny! 
Just send a postal. Write us at once. 

POMESTIC SEWING MACHINE co. a1) 
Dept 3374-19 W, Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill 


2 AND 
oe BADGES 

eez,:/ For College, School, Society or Lodge. 

Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 

mailed free upon request. Either style of 

pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 

one or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 NO 19 

each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00 doz. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 684 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Attractive Youthful Styles 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 
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In Ordering Be Sure to Give Correct Number and the Size You Want 


Men’s Negligee Coat Shirt 
No. 8287—This design offers an excellent suggestion to the woman 
who fashions the shirts for the men and boys of her household. It is easy 
to make and may be developed in linen, chambray, percale or madras. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches breast measure. To make 
the shirt in the medium size will require four yards of 27-inch material or 
three yards of goods 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Misses’ and Small Woman’s Dress 

No. 5745—White mohair was used to fashion the attractive frock here 
shown, which while simple is up-to-the-minute in style. The dress can 
be made with or without the square or round yoke. The skirt is a three- 
piece design. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. To make the frock in 
the medium size will require four and one-eighth yards of 36-inch 
material or three and three-eighths yards of 44-inch fabric. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Boys’ Russian Suit 

No. 2232—No style of dress is so nice as the Russian suit for the small 
boy and in this model we have a clever idea for the carrying out of such 
agarment. Chambray, madras, galatea or gingham can be used. 


The pattern is cut in sizes 2 to 7 years. To make the suit in the 
medium size will require two and one-half yards of 27-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Boys’ Blouse 

No. 5430—This blouse is cut with the body and sleeves in one, which 
greatly simplifies the making. It is a neat and comfortable model. 
Linen, madras, percale or pique can be used. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 4 to 10 years. To make the blouse in the 
medium size will require one and three-eighths yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Boys’ Russian Trousers 

No. 2894—Serge, cheviot, mixtures and many of the plain wash fabrics 
are available for this design. The trousers are made without a lining and 
can be finished with legbands or elastics. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 3 to 16 years. To make the trousers in the 
medium size will require two yards of 27-inch material, or one 
yard of 54-inch fabric. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Children’s French Dress 


No. 5722—The popularity of the little French dress is well established 
and this model is an excellent one in every (Continued on page 28) 


How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, 
enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, 
Woman’s World, Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. zg 


SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page for ten cents, postage prepaid by us. 
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For Boys and Girls 
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In Ordering Be Sure to Give Correct Number and the Size You Want 


Boys’ Russian Dress 
No. 4480—This little dress is simply made and is easy to launder. 
The closing is at the right side of the front. Linen, pique, madras or 
linon may be used. 
The pattern, 4480, is cut in sizes 1 and 2 years. The two years’ size 
requires two yards of 27-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 
Girls’ Dress 


No. 6728—The front closing is a feature of this pretty frock which 
has body and sleeves cut in one and removable chemisette. Mohair 
could be used to good advantage with the trimming of braid and revers 
of contrasting material. The design is excellent for wash fabrics. 

The pattern, 5728, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size requires 
three and one-fourth yards of 44-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

‘ “Men’s Negligee Shirt 

No. 680—This shirt is made with detachable turn-doWn collar and is a 
design very easy to fashion. Chambray, madras or percale are available. 

The pattern, 580, is cut in sizes 32 to 50 inches breast measure. 
Medium size requires three yards of 36-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress 

No. 4949—The popular Gibson plaits are featured in this dainty frock, 
which is a fine model for pale blue chambray and trimming of blue and 
white dotted material. Other wash materials will suggest themselves 
to the sewer. 


The pattern, 4949, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Medium size requires 

three yards of 44-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 
Boys’ Shirt-Waist Suit 

No. 4635—Blouse and trousers are included in this pattern. The 
blouse is fashioned in regulation style and the trousers are knicker- 
bockers, secured at the knee by legbands or elastics. Both can be made 
of one material or different fabrics can be used for blouse and trousers. 

The pattern, 4635, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Medium size requires 
three and one-half yards of 27-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dress 


No. 5071—No easier made little frock could be designed than this 
model which has body and sleeves in one and is made to be slipped on 
over the head. Linen, madras, chambray and -pique are suitable. 

The pattern, 5071, is cut in sizes 1 to 7 years. Medium size requires 
two and three-eighths yards of 27-inch material. Price of pattern, 10 
cents. 


Misses’ and Small Women’s Sailor Dress 
No. 6421—This is a modified type of the favorite sailor dress and the 
body and sleeves are in one. The design closes at the back and is excellent 
for development in serge, mohair or any of the wanted wash goods. 
The pattern, 5421, is cut in sizés 14 to 18 years. Medium size requires 
four yards of 44-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, 
enclose the proper amount in stamps for each Ee and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Lll., or if more convenient, 


Woman’s World, Fifth Avenue Building, New 


! ork. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page for ten cents, postage prepaid by us. 


CURRIER PUB. CO. 
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Lines 
of 
Fashion 


are created just 
as faithfully by 
Ferris Waists 
as by any cor- 
set. Stylish 
gowns fit per- 
fectly when 
worn over 


Ferris 


Good Sense Waists 


Corset 


For All Ages and Figures, Prices from 25c to $3.50 


Ferris Waists are comfortable, do not compress 
the body, and so are called ‘‘Good Sense.” 
They emphasize a good figure—improve won- 
derfully a poor one. But be sure you get the 
genuine Ferris—imitations are common and 
are absolutely unsatisfactory. Every genuine 
Ferris Waist bears the Ferris label, woven in 
red. Look /forit on every Ferris Waist. 


Write for 
Free Ferris 
Catalogue 


Ferris Waists are 
sold by. stores 
generally. But if 
you are not near 
a store or can- 
not obtain the 
genuine Ferris 
Waist you want 
bearing the la- 
bel, write forour 
free catalogue 
without delay. 
We will fill your 
order on receipt 
of price. 


FERRIS BROS. CO. 
58 East 21st Street 
New York 


Batiste, 
Extra 
Long 


Batiste 


Hook and Eye 
SILK TAPE 


fT 


a 


Absolutely New 
Light, Flexible, Strong. 
The Tags Mark the Genuine De Long Tape v 


Hook Tape and Eye Tape sold 
separately. Send lc for sample 
of both, enough for a waist. 
White or black, sizes 1, 2, 3. 


The DeLong Hook & Eye Co. 
650-658 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 


Indispensable inthe Sewing Room 
Once used always used. Made 
in highest grade Cambric and 
Lawn, 13 widths (14 in. to 1 in. 
wide); also in India Linon, Pure 


Linen and Silk, 4 widths (5-16 in. to 1 
in. wide). Alt All Dealers. 


SAMPLE REFERENCE BOOK FREE 
showing colors, widths and quality of materials. 


Wm. E. Wright & Son’s Co., Dept. W, 40 Lispenard St., N.Y. 


- You Owe 
a Set 


1t’s a sign of good taste andit tells gy 
of success and prosperity. You owe 
yourself this little ‘fine touch’ to 
good dress for the same _ reasons 
exactly that you owe yourself the 
good clothes. Make yourself a 
present of one today. 

No other present ever gladdened 
the heart of a little girl, wife, mother 
or sweetheart like a set gem. .And 
no other present is better to buy, for 
—now—stones in such rings are 
guaranteed safe. 


A New Stone Free 


We use no patent clamp, device or 
method in the setting of ““W-W-W” 
Rings. Yet we guarantee that the 
stones can’t come out (all stones 
save diamonds). If any do, and are 


lost, we will replace them free— 
no matter how long the ring has 
been worn. There is no time 
limit. 


W-W-W 
Rings 


Guaranteed Settings 


To insure you against this possible 
loss we must insure ourselves. So we 
build our rings better. We simply do 
extra careful work. We use only the 
best of materials and employ the high- 

j est priced skill. That is all there is 
14) 


Yourself 
Ring 


to it; Yet “W-W-W” Rings cost no 
more than rings of cheaper quality. 

“W-W-W”’ Rings are investments for 
Dane which we—White, Wile & Warner—are 
<4 the security. 


More Than 3,000 
Exclusive Designs 


There are more than 3.000 exclusive 
and beautiful designs. We are ring 
specialists. We make nothing else. All 
“W-W-W” Rings are standard value— 
solid gold. Handsomer settings cannot 
be bought—even in rings costing hun- 
dreds of dollars, for most of the price of 
a ring is in the stone 

Give gem-set rings for birthdays, an- 
niversaries, graduations, weddings and 
on other special occasions Set rings 
have been the most treasured adorn- 
ments since Cleopatra’s time. Every 
man, woman and child should wear one. 
Wear your birth stone. It is thought 
to be “lucky.’”’ There are beautiful . 
“W-W-W” Rings at $2 or more. We 
set all kinds of stones. 


Ask Jewelers 


‘“W-W-W” Rings ate sold in every 
important city and town. Go to your 
jeweler. He will gladly show them. 
If he hasn’t them, send us his name 
and we will see that you are supplied. 
Send for “W-W-W” Catalogue. It is 
complete and beautifully illustrated. 
Write for it now. 


White, Wile & Warner 


Makers of Solid Gold Gem-Set Rings 
in Which the Stones Do Stay 


Dept G Buffalo, N. Y. 


merit. 


Moonlight 


it’s bound to be 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 


Popular Music of the Da 


These songs and énstrumental numbers 
are all published by Jerome H. Remick 
& Co., which alone is a guarantee of 
No other concern 
supplies the music-loving public with so many big “hits.” 


include this song in your order. 1 : 
for “Moonlight Bay” and any of the following list— 


15c Per Copy: 8 for $1.00, Postpaid 


1. Somebody Else WillIf 11. Skeleton Rag Instrumental 
You Won't 12. 1 LikeYour Apronand 9), Snowball Club (Rag- 
2. Rag With No Name Your Bonnetand Your ~~ tinie waltz) : 
3. Winter Moon Little Quaker Gown 22. Everybody Twostep 
4. ae ee Zack to 13. When You're Away (Ragtime 
clahoma 2 = i la 
; . mate 14. Honeymoon Love 23. Beautitul Lady (Waltz) 
Our Big Catalog of Twosteps = Berend’ Mersane 15. Down in Old Havana 24. Honeysuckle (Rag) 
f z ay 25 vacinth(Rag twostep) 
ze Se teacht jeces. 7. Island of Roses and Bay 25. Hyacinth(Rag P 
waltzes, marches ;teaching cone) Love a 16. Pullman Porter Man 26. Salaam (Intermezzo) 
classical numbers and songs will be = = ‘ ay 27, Garden of Girls (W" Izs) 
= ~ a 8. Daddy 17. Beautiful Girl Af) ‘ bei 
mailed free upon request. Write 9. 31 5 ‘ Si 2 28. Brides and Butterflies 
3 » Just as Long as the 18, There’s a_ Ring (Waltzes) 
for it today. We are the largest Suwannee River Flows 5 altzes 
ges 1ee River v Around the Moon 29. Whirlwind (con. galop) 
publishers of popular music in 10. When I Was Twenty- Ge eel pv aie ar ade 
tl Id. One and You Were 1% Honey Babe 30. Dill Pickles (rag 2-st’p) 
soba Sweet Sixteen 20. Under the Love Tree 31. Black & White (rag) 


in America 


Bay is a new ballad, so pretty and catchy that 
the rage. Easy to play and sing. Don’t fail to 
Our special mail order price 


53-59 Farrar Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


WOULD YOU. 


Show this wholly visible Type- 
writer to your friends and let 
them see wherein it excells 
any $100 Typewriter 
made, if we would send one 
to you Free of One Cent 
of Cost for you to keep 
forever as your own? 
Then on a postal card, or in 
a letter to us, Simply say: Mail 
particulars. 


EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box C, Woodstock, Illinois. | 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU ‘‘AUTO MASSEUR”’ 0NA 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 


SEXES 
mea So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. .When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


: PROF. BURNS 15 West 38th Street 


Dept. 19, New York 


You Can Earn This Switch NO COST 


Send us.a sample of your hair and we will mail 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hairswitch 
to match, If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
time within 10 days, or sell 8 to your friends for 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
shades g Jittle higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
latest styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc ,on 
request. Enclose5c¢ postare. Marguerite Colly, 
Dept, 2085115 8. DearbornSt.,Chicago ~ 


UR HAIR 


A Beautiful Rich Brown 


Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Tint Hair Stain will 
do it. Just apply once a month with your 
comb, Will not giye an unnatural color 
to your hair. A perfect remedy for gray, 
faded or bleached hair. $1.00 at all 
‘ “ druggists. Send direct fora 25c trial 

j it bottle today: Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic 
Supply Co., 1515 Groton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


PEERLESS 


Ladies’ Dress 

No. 5454—Embroidered batiste was used to 
fashion this charming dress which is the proper 
thing for informal wear. It is easy to make, 
having the body and sleeves in one piece. The 
sleeves can be long or short as preferred and the 
one-piece plaited skirt has a straight lower edge. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. To make the dress in the 
medium size will require seven yards of mate- 
rial 42 inches wide or seven and one-fourth 
yards of 36-inch fabric. Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 

Ladies’ 55-Inch Length Coat 

No. 5504—For immediate wear and for use 
later in the season the long coat here pictured is 
stylish and appropriate. The chief feature is 
the large fancy collar which is made of contrast- 
ing material. The garment would be elegant 
fashioned of black satin with peacock blue 
collar and cuffs. Serge, pongee or dark blue 
mohair can be used. 


Stylish Street Costumes 


5504 
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PATTERNS 


5718 S723 


In Ordering Be Sure to Give Correct 
Number and the Size You Want 


The pattern is cut in sizes-32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size will require six 
and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material or 
four and seven-eighths yards of 54-inch fabric. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Clever Coat Suit 


No. 5718—5729—Many of the latest style 
features are shown in this clever coat suit 
which can be made of mohair, serge or light 
weight cheviot with foundation skirt and fancy 
collar of black satin. ~ 

The coat pattern, 5718, is cut in sizes 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. To make the coat in 
the medium size will require four and one- 
eighth yards of 36-inch material and seven- 
eighths of a yard of 24-inch satin. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 

The skirt-pattern 5729 is cut in sizes 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. Medium size will require 
534 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 
15 cents. yt 


How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern 
and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, IIl., or if more convenient, 
Woman’s World, Fifth Ave. Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 

SPECIAL OFFFR—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page for 


ten cents, postage prepaid by us. 


CURRIER PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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WOMAN'S 


Practical But Dainty 


ill NY \ 


Min We ! 


PEERLESS 
PATTERNS 


Mit 


4634 


4842. 


In Ordering Be Sure to Give Correct Number and the Size You Want 


Ladies’ House Dress 

No. 5735—Tan linon, pale blue chambray or 
plain percale in any wanted color may be used 
effectively for the development of this dainty 
house frock which in construction is simplicity 
itself. It is made with body and sleeves in one 
and has4-gored skirt. The closing is at the front. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure... To make the frock in the medium 
size will require six and five-eighths yards of 
27-inch or five and three-eighths yards of 36- 
inch material with three-fourths of a yard of 
contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dressing Sacque 

No. 3519—No more charming model for a 
dressing sack could be designed than this one, 
which can be made up of lawn, crepe, challis, 
madras or dimity. It is so easy to fashion 
that the amateur will find no difficulty in ex- 
perimenting with it. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Medium size will require three 
and three-fourths yards of 27-inch or two and 
five-eighths yards of 36-inch material, two and 


three-fourths yards of insertion, three and one- 
fourth yards of edging and one yard of ribbon. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Boys’ and Children’s Rompers 

No. 4842—For practical wear the rompers 
lead in articles of apparel for the small child and 
the model here given is an excellent one. It is 
simple to~fashion and can be made of seer- 
sucker, gingham, percale or chambray. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 2 to 6 years. 
Medium size requires two and three-eighths 
yards of 27-inch or one and three-fourths yards 
of 36-inch fabric. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Ladies’ One-Piece Apron 


No. 4634—Here is a splendid design for an 
apron made in one piece which can be fashioned 
with or without sleeves. It can be developed 
in lawn, percale, gingham or satine. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. To make the apron in the 
medium size will require four and three-fourths 
yards of 27-inch or three and one-fourth yards 
of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern 


and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, IIl., 

Rew York. All orders filled promptly; no "extra charge for postage. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send you any Peerless Pattern shown on this page 
CURRIER PUBLISHING COMPANY. . 


Woman’s World, Fifth Avenue Building, 
cents, postage prepaid by us. 
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E guarantee genuine SP orosknit” Sum- 
mer Underwear unconditionally—with 
no time-limit or conditions. This means 
that we know so well the quality, dur- 
ability, fit and comfort of the genuine 
% Porosknit” that we warrant satisfaction 
or “your money back.” 


But accept no imitation. Sis guarantec stands 
only with the genuine “Porosknit,” having the actual 
“Porosknit” a exactly as in the Guarantee Bond 
below, elk goes: with every garment. 

“ Porosknit” is cool, light, elastic, durable. No un- 
derwear can be more comfortable than a “ Porosknit” 
Union Suit. i 


For Men 


50c 


Men’s Union Suits: 


W 


For Boys 


25c 


Boys’ Union Suits 
50c 


Any Style 
cose and Drawers 
per garment 


Any Style 


Handled by Good Dealers Everywhere. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


CHALMERS KNITTING.,COMPANY 
72 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Chalmers Guarantee 


If, in your opinion, thus etre labeled as below 


Be 
Sure 
it has 
this Label 


Means 
Genuine 
Porosknit 


fails to give you its cost iss in aber Daiatacices return it direct 
to us and we will replace it or refund your money, including postage. 
This guarantee applies to every genuine Porosknit garment not 

stamped "Seconds" or "Imperfect" across the Porosknit Label. 
Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Let Baby Have 
This Shirt 


Not a buttoned shirt, 
and the open laps. 


Infants need this double front, 
warmth, this protection against colds. 

They need the Rubens Shirt. Every 
tor knows it. A million mothers use it. 

It costs no more than old-time shirts. 


with the single front 
this snug 


doc- 


It is 


worth what it means to have baby warm and 


well. 
If your child 
today. 
Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this 
label appears in the neck. 


This shirt is our invention and our sole production. 
are not at all like it. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


goes without it, change 


Makeshift imitations 


Made in cotton, wool, 
Also in silk and 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528, 988—S50.233 (14) 


Results Will Amaze You. Write for Free Book. 


Monroe Drug Co., Quincy, Il. 


“Od 


Nothing keeps bath-tubs so fresh and bright as 
Simply sprinkle a little 
of it on a brush or cloth—rub briskly, and 
then wash with clean, warm water. Dirt, scum 
and discolorations, that nothing else will remove, 


Old Dutch Cleanser. 


d'sappear instantly. 


Many other uses and full directions 
on large Sifler-Can 10c. 


Shirt Waist—No. 1631—Stamped on two 
yards fine white lawn, 75c each. 

Shirt Waist—No. 1631—Stamped on two and 
one-half yards fine white linen, $1.25 each. 

Tray—No. 1748 or 1749—Size 18x24 inches, 
stamped on imported white linen, 35c each. 

Picture Frames—No. 1776—1780—Stamped 
on imported white or ecru linen, 20c each. 

Hair Receivers—No. 1787—1789—Stamped 
on imported white or ecru linen, 20c each. 

Baby Bibs—No. 1695—1699—Stamped on 
fine imported white linen, 20c each. 

Baby Kimonos—No. 2004—2005—Stamped 
on heavy imported white linen, 35c each. 

Whisk Broom Holders—No. 1777 or 1779— 


aT on imported white or ecru linen, 20c 
each. 

Baby Cap—No. 2001—Stamped on fine white 
linen, 20c each. 

Baby Carriage Cover—No. 2003—Stamped on 
heavy white linen, 65c each. . 

Baby Pillow—No. 2002—Stamped on heavy 
white linen, 25c each. 

Night Dress Bag—No. 1784—Stamped on 
heavy white linen, 35c each. 

Perforated Pattern of any one design, in- 
cluding one cake of Superior Stamping Dis- 
tributor, and full and explicit directions, 10c 
each. 

We pay postage on every article. 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Continued from page 24 
respect. Serge, mohair, repp, poplin, cotton 
pongee or madras is suitable for development. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. To 
make the dress in the medium size will require 
three and one-half yards of 27-inch, two~ and 
three-fourths yards of 36-inch, or two and threc- 
eighths yards of 44-inch material, with three- 
eighths of a yard of contrasting goods. Price 
of pattern, 15 cénts. 

Girls’ Semi-Princess Dress 

No. 4625—No prettier design could be se- 
lected for the small girl than this dainty model 
which can be made with high or low neck, long 
or three-quarter sleeves and has nice kilted skirt 
Challis is a good suggestion for development, 
but any of the wanted wash materials can be 
employed to splendid advantage. 

The pattern’is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. To 
make the dress in the medium size will require 
three and one-half yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Children’s and Girls’ Sack Apron 

No. 2952—Here is an excellent design which 

offers complete protection to the little frock and 


while practical is very nice looking. Gingham 
is the best material to use. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 2 to 12 years. Me- 
dium size will require three and five-eighths 
yards of 27-inch material. Price of pattern, 10c. 


LEGAL RIGHTS OF WIVES 


Continued from page 15 


in the world’s history the wife’s influence has 
been measured, or even indicated, by her legal 
rights; or that, in the United States, woman’s 
value to society is to be found in the statistics 
of her greatly increased participation in gainful 
occupations. Those statistics represent only 
her contribution as an employe to industrial 
and commercial wealth. But the higher and 
vital interests of society are in the keeping of 
the wives of America, not as property owners, 
or business women, or units of industry, but as 
makers and preservers of homes, as intelligent 
and devoted mothers, as inspirers and pre- 
servers of social, moral and religious ideals. 
The wives should have their fullest legal rights; 
but it is in the exercise of their peculiar privi- 
leges and duties that they render the largest 
service and attain an abiding influence, 
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On 120,000,000 


Dishes Daily 


Because of Its 


“Pure-Salt’ Flavor 


We figure that 120,000,000 dishes are fla- 
vored with Shaker Salt every day—an estimate 
based on the number of packages we sell. 

Shaker is produced in a plant where we take 
from salt daily more than 5 tons of impurities. 
It is the cleanest salt that’s known. It natu- 
rally follows that it has the true salt taste. 

Shaker never clogs or cakes, even in damp- 
est weather. Because it spreads in thinner 
layers and looks very white, some people 
think they are using more than they would of 
common salt. The fact is that by weight they 
are using less. Shaker grains are small. There 
are five grains of it to every one of common 
salt. And there’s usually more real salt in 
four of these finer grains than in the one 
common grain. 


Try the salt that 
Always Flows Freely 


AK 


Table Salt 


Contains No Starch 
—No Flour 


Sold only in Shaker 
Packages with con- 
venient spout — never 
in bags. 10c east of 
the Rockies. 


Diamond Crystal 


Salt Company 


St. Clair, Mich. 


Makers of Diamond 
Crystal Cooking 
Salt—F laked. 


Ask Your Grocer. 


i 


lap sal 


ALWAYS DRY 


*, 
Ret + 


_— (69) = 


A Cleanser and 


-— Com- 
bines the 
4 virtues of 
pastes, powders, 
washes—without the 
faults of either. 
It cleanses and polishes the 
teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists—or sent direct. ‘ 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


6 Lol 
Duplex’} 
Safety Pin | 
If your dry goods dealer doesn’t sell the Stewart 


“Duplex,’* send us his name and address, and we 
will mail a 3-pin sample card FREE. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co., 201 Farrand St., Bloomfield, NJ. 


Beautiful new, & 
attractive patterns. 
Made in all colors. 
Easily cleaned; 

3 warranted to wear, 

% tte Ry Woven in one 
9x12 it. ee Reversible. § 
9x15 ft, traight from the 

makers and sold 
direct at one profit. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


Send for new Catalogue showing goods in actual eolors—FREE 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 991 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
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THE WOMAN WHO 
OVERWORKS 


‘By DR. EDITH B. LOWRY 
Author of “* Herself, Talks With Women Concerning 


Themselves” 


APE you among the number of women who 
overwork and are immensely proud of it; 
or are you among the number who overwork and 
regret it, but can see no chance of changing 
your ways? 

Recently, I read a story in which a woman 
relates why she left the farm. When, as a 
bride, she entered upon her work of housekeep- 
ing it was not difficult, for the house was not 
large, the family consisted only of herself and 
her husband. Their farm was small, they had 
only one cow and had not, as yet, acquired a 
flock of chickens. 

Later, babies came to make the home happy, 
but also to mean extra work for the mother. 
Year by year, the farm was enlarged; chickens 
were acquired, which of course were taken care 
of by the wife; stock was gradually added on the 
farm until the necessity for first, one, then 
two hired men was apparent. Added cows 
meant additional milk to be taken care of 
in the house, also churning and butter-making. 
Each year the woman’s work increased as her 
husband grew more prosperous. The greater 
part of the time she found it impossible to keep 
help, as girls preferred to work in town where 
the work was not so hard, and the recreations 
more plentiful. As the outdoor work increased, 
the husband had help, so that he gradually 
grew to do less of the hard work but more of the 
overseeing. 

But the woman’s work grew harder every 
day! Finally, she awakened to the fact that 
she was an old woman at thirty-five. All her 
beauty and attractiveness had fled and only 
tired lines adorned her face. She had no.time 
nor energy for self-improvement. She never 
visited nor entertained her friends. All of her 
energies were devoted to the steady round of 
work, work. Then and there she resolved 
that such a life could not continue. So by 
methods which all women use she led her hus- 
band to desire to move to town. 

Such is the story of many a farmer’s wife. 
Even with growing prosperity, the woman’s 
work is not lessened. Every year, new and im- 
proved farm implements are added to make the 
man’s work lighter, but there never seems to 
be any money to improve the working condi- 
tions in the house. The woman still cooks over 
a hot stove in July. She still does the family 
washing on the back-breaking board, wearing 
out her own strength that the family may be 
arrayed in clean linen. She works under 
difficulties that a few shelves might. lessen. 
She is still living in the dark ages of housework. 


TUT 
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Labor Saving Machinery 


In this day of labor-saving devices, that are 
within the reach of all, it is a positive crime to 
compel a woman to wear herself out in use- 
less toil. An easy running washing machine - 
would not cost nearly as much as a corn husker. 
It might even be run by water power from the 
wind-mill. A gasoline stove is not very expen- 
sive and not nearly as dangerous as overheat- 
ing. Those who live in towns, or in close prox- 
mity to towns, should take advantage of such 
modern inprovements as gas and electricity. 
Let the man of the family run the house a week 
or even a day and he will be highly in favor of 
modern easy methods of working! 

It is not entirely for the sake of the woman 
that she should not be. overworked. A 
woman who is overworked cannot bear chil- 
dren that are up to par, for they must suffer 
for their mother’s fatigue. Overwork to the 
point of fatigue creates a poison in the blood 
which predisposes to other ailments. An over- 
worked person is much more liable to contract 
disease than one who is not worn out with toil. 
Let the machines do your work and conserve 
your energy! 

There is another class of women who are 
overworked. Some are overworked because 
they lack system, not because of the great 
amount of work to be done. Housework can 
be immensely lightened if it is done in a sys- 
tematic way. That is the reason that girls who 
have had a thorough business training make the 
best housekeepers. They place the housework 
on a business basis and conduct it in a sys- 
tematic manner. 

System goes hand in hand with comfort. It 
is a psychological law that to do things the 
same way at about the same time every day 
requires less energy than to do them in a hap- 
hazard manner. It is the same principle that 
is in operation in driving over poor roads. If 
you go in the same track every time, it requires 
less energy than if you make a new track each 
tri 


a 


p. 

What is done by routine half does itself. 
People who go over the same track every day 
usually are cheerful and do not seem over- 
worked. The mail carrier is usually an ex- 
ample of happiness. If any work is to be done 
in the easiest manner, it must be done according 
to an established routine. To wash on Monday, 
iron on Tuesday, etc., is much easier than to 
wash any day fancy pleases. 

It is the hardest thing in the world to try to 
do as you please, or as the inclination strikes 
you. Take the pleasure-seekers, who have no 
cares'in the world, for an example. They 


Continued on page 40 
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HE four corset models shown here represent the latest 


figure-molding and figure-building styles. Gowns 
fitted and worn over them impart that distinguished appear- 
ance characteristic of the well dressed woman. 


W.B. Nuform No. 133 W. B. Nuform No. 125 


For average or well-developed For average or well-developed 


figures. Very straight lines. figures. Bust very low; hips 

Bust very low; v ry long over hips. very long. Material. coutil or 

Material, coutil or batiste; lace hatistes dec Geanined. “Twa bar 
; : a 


trimmed. Two pair hose support- : 
ers. Sizes 18 to 30. hose supporters. Sizes 18 to go. 
Price $1.00 Price $1.50 


W.B. Nuform No. 120 


For average figures. High 
bust; hips and back 13 inches 


below waist. Coutil or batiste; lace 
trimmed. Two pair hose support- 
ers. Sizes 18 to 30. 


Price $1.00 


W. B. Reduso No. 770 


For stout figures. Medium 


bust; hips, back and abdomen 
very long. Coutil orbatiste. Three 
pair hose supporters. Sizes 19 to 36. 


Price $3.00 


The 1912 costumes are designed to produce a long, graceful, 
slender form. If you haven’t such a figure, one of these four 
W. B. Corsets will give you the proper lines. 


W. B. Corsets correct bad figures—improve good figures—and 
provide a superb, stylish carriage, with graceful appearance. 


Every Pair of W. B. Corsets Are Guaranteed 


Guaranteed not to rust—Guaranteed not to tear— 
Guaranteed not to break, and to be Fashion’s latest 
demand in Material, Trimmings, Style and Shape. 


W.B. Reduso Corsets 


Give stout figures slender lines without discomfort. The 
only reducing Corset without torturing belts, bands or buckles; 
guaranteed to reduce hips, back and abdomen one to five inches. 

Made of specially durable materials to withstand wear. 
Boning guaranteed not to rust. Reduso Corsets maintain their 
shape under severest tests, making them the most satisfactory 
and economical corset for the well-developed or average figure. 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price $3.00 Up 


W.B. Nuform Corsets 


Give the fashionable up-to-date figure; long, slender, 
extremely graceful lines and subdued hips. 

W.B.Nuform Corsets are made to fit every variety of figure 
to perfection. Models to suit every type. Special models for 
small busts. Materials of superior quality, dainty and durable; 
tastefully trimmed. Boning guaranteed not to rust. 


Price $1.00 Up 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ONE OF THESE MODELS 


If he doesn’t carry the styles illustrated here, send us his name, with 
style number, size and advertised price; we will have it delivered at once. 
Illustrated catalogue of complete line of W. B. Corsets sent on request. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Inc. 
Dept. W, 124 So. Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. Broadway and 34th St., NEW YORK 


Pacific Coast orders filled from Robinson Bros., Third and Mission Sts., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Ww Oo nMAN’S 


This Costly Process— 
Why Foods 


Are Shot From Guns 


Most people imagine that Puffed Wheat and Pulled 
Rice are made to be merely enticing. 


That the grains are exploded—pufied to eight 
times normal size—just to make them porous, thin- 
walled, nut-like, crisp, 

But these foods were invented bya college professor— 
an expert on foods. And his whole object was to make 
them digestible, so every atom feeds. 


Blasted Grains 


The whole object of this costly process is to change the moisture 
in the grain to steam. 
Then to cause an explosi eparate explosion inside of each 


granule of grain. 


This blasts the food granules to pieces, so digestion can act. 
All the other results are merely incidental. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c Eceot i 
Puffed Rice, 15c West 


But you merely see gigantic grains, with countless cells sur- 
rounded by toasted walls. 

You taste crisp, nut-like whole-grain foods, ready to melt in 
the mouth. 


And people forget, in sheer delight, that these foods were 
designed to be healthful. 


How to Serve 


For breakfast, serve with cream and sugar. Or mix with 
any fruit. 

For supper or luncheon, serve like crackers in a bowl of milk. 

Let boys at play eat them like peanuts. Let girls make candy 
with them. 

In pastry making use them just like nuts. 


Almost a million dishes a day are being served in these ways. 
Do your folks get their share? 


Telephone your grocer now. 


The Quaker Qals (mpany 


Sole Makers-—-Chicago 


EASTER DINNER 
Tomato Soup 
Mashed Potatoes 
Apple and Nut Salad Peas 
Eggs En Surprise or Custard Pie 
Coffee Wafers 


Baked Fish 


Delicious Easter Dessert—Eggs En Surprise 


RAIN the syrup from a can of apricots. To 
two cups of the syrup add the juice of two 
oranges, one lemon and one-half cup sugar. 
Set over a slow fire until hot. Soften two level 
tablespoons of granulated gelatine in one cup 
of cold water until gelatine is dissolved. Strain 
through a cloth, combine with the hot mixture. 
Thoroughly blend them. Set in cold water. 


Eggs En Surprise 
While the mixture cools beat whites of three 
eggs until stiff and dry. When the syrup mix- 
ture is cool and begins to thicken add the egg 
whites and beat with the egg beater. Continue 
beating until the entire mass will hold its shape 
as the white of an egg does when well beaten. 
The mixture must be in a cool place during the 
beating. When it will hold its shape, put two 
spoonfuls in the center of a pie plate. Shape it 
to look like the white of an egg and in the center 
place one-half an apricot to look like the egg 
yolk. A little of the syrup mixture may be 
taken out before the gelatine is added. This 
poured over the apricot glazes it slightly. Turn 


' a bowl over each egg en surprise, set in a cool 


place until ready to serve. This isa large recipe 
and will serve fourteen. 


Delicious Custard Pie With Crisp Under- 
Crust 


(Published by Request.) 


This pie makes an ideal dessert for the Easter 
dinner or the evening lunch. 

Pastry for two custard pies: 

One and one-fourth cups sifted flour; 44 tea- 
spoon baking powder; 14 teaspoon salt; 1-3 cup 
shortening (either lard orc butter or a mixture 
of the two). Cold water to moisten. 

Sift together the flour, salt and baking pow- 
der (if used). With a knife cut in the shorten- 
ing. Add the cold water a little at a time and 
with a knife stir the mixture to a paste. 

Be careful not to add more water than is 
needed to moisten the mixture sufficiently. 
Roll and line the pie tins. 

For custard pies prick the crust carefully 
with a fork to allow all air to escape and pre- 
vent blisters. Put the crust into a moderate 
oven and bake nearly done, but not brown. 
Remove and fill at once with the custard mix- 
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ture. Return to the oven and bake until cus- 
tard is set. Too long baking will cause it to 
whey. Some cooks test with a silver knife. If 
custard does not stick to the knife it is done. 


The Custard for the Pie 


2 eggs 3 tablespoons sugar 
1-8 teaspoon salt 14% cups milk 
nutmeg 

Beat together the eggs, sugar and salt. Add 
the boiling milk to the egg and sugar mixture 
a little ata time. Beat thoroughly and fill the 
crust. This mixture should be ready to put in 
the crust when it first comes from the oven. If 
the crust is allowed to cool off the custard mix- 
ture will soak into the crust and perhaps 
into the bottom of the tin. This pie differs 
from the usual method of making custard pie 
in that the crust is nearly done before the cus- 
tard is put in and the custard is made of hot 
milk. Always add the hot milk to the egg mix- 
ture, the reverse produces a curdled custard. 


Carrot Marmalade 


This marmalade will form a part of the color - 
scheme for the Easter dinner. It is considered 
more wholesome and tasty than the much used 
orange marmalade. It affords an excellent 
opportunity for the housekeeper to add to her 
supply of winter fruits at small cost. 

One and one-half pounds carrots, two lemons. 
Same measure of sugar. 

Scrape the carrots and put them through the 
fine meat chopper. Add enough water to 


Easter Bridal Table 


moisten. Heat and put over hot water in a 
double boiler to cook. 

Wash thoroughly the lemons and cut in small 
bits the lemon and rind, excluding only the 
seeds and white fibrous center. Put in a double 
boiler to cook. When both the lemons and 
carrots are cooked, combine the two and stir 
into this mixture an equal amount of sugar. 
Boil a few minutes until thick, watching care- 
fully to avoid burning. Dispose of in glasses or 
small jars as any other marmalade or jelly. 


EGGS AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM 


[HE best eggs for preserving are those less 
than twenty-four hours old. As it is many 
times impossible to get strictly fresh eggs, it is 
necessary to use some test. “‘Candling” is a 
common test. To candle eggs hold them up 
against a light; the fresh eggs appear clouded. 
If incubation has begun a dark spot is seen; 
a rotten egg appears dark colored. 


Water Test For Age of Eggs 
mn Tm 


Perfectly fresh eggs will remain resting on the 
bottom of the glass as in Illustration No. 1 If 
a week or more old it will appear as in ILlustra- 
tion No. 2, large end slightly raised. A still 
older egg will stand upright on its end as shown 
in Illustration No. 3. An egg of indefinite age 
will partly or entirely float on the water, as in 
Hlustration No. 4. 


Salt and Lime Water Recipe No. 1 

Use one cup'slaked lime, one cup salt, one gal- 
lon water. 

Get ordinary unslaked lime and pour water 
on it until when slaked it is of the consistency 
of thick clabber. Put one cup of this slaked 
lime into the ga!lon of water containing the cup 
of salt and stir well. Allow to settle one day, 
then pour off the clear liquid carefully and im- 
merse the eggs. The mixture can be poured 
over the eggs, or the eggs can be Jet down into 
the preservative by the use of a long-handled 
dipper. 

Salt and Lime Recipe No. 2 

One bushel lime; water enough to float eggs; 
two and one-half pounds common salt; one-half 
pound cream of tartar. 


Slake the lime with water and add the salt 
and cream of tartar, add two gallons of water 
and let settle. Pour off the mixture and add 
enough water to form a mixture’ sufficiently 
strong to float newly laid eggs. 

Eggs have been kept in this preservative two 
years. 


Salt and Lime Recipe No. 3 


One-half pound salt; chunk of lime size of an 
egg; one gallon boiling water. 

Pour the boiling wateron the lime and salt; 
when cold strain it over the eggs to be pre- 
served, 


Water Glass Preservative 


Water glass or soluble glass is chemically 
known as potassium silicate or sodium silicate. 
Commercial water glass is used for preserving. 
It is sold in two forms; a thick liquid about the 
consistency of molasses, and a powder. The 
liquid form is commonly used for preserving 
eggs. This can be bought for about ten cents 
per pound. An alkaline water glass should not 
be used, as the eggs will not keep well. The 
water should be boiled and cooled before com- 
bining with the water glass. To preserve eggs 
in water glass use: ; 

One pint water glass; ten pints boiled water. 

Pack perfectly fresh eggs in sweet clean crocks 
and pour over them the water glass mixture. 
Keep in a cool place. Many housekeepers re- 
port excellent results from the use of this for- 
mula. 

General Suggestions 


Eggs should be perfectly fresh and clean. 

Charcoal should be fresh and dry. 

Always put eggs away small end down. 

Always keep in as cool a place as possible. 

Avoid frequent change of temperature. 

When packed in powder do not allow the 
shell of one egg to touch the shell of another. 
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Latest 1912 Improvement in 


Fireless Cookers 


With Manson’s 19!2 All-Aluminum Fireless 
Cooker you don’t have to heat foods on cook 
stove first. Put them in raw, cold and uncooked. 
*Manson’s”’ does the rest. No wa'ching needed. Im- 
possible to scorch, burn or undercook Cooks any 
dish from soup to dessert, wheiher baked, roasted, 
boi'ed, fried, steamed or stewed. No new-fang.ed 
recipes. Cook in your own way. Cuts hot kicchen work 
in half. Wipes out one-ha'f fuel, meat and grocery 
bills. Pays for itself quick! 

The linings, through and through, as well as cooking 
vessels, are pure 7 : 3 
aluminum, Can’t 
rust out, burn out 
or (arnish.Always 
c.ean, bright and 
sani.ary. Wears 
almost _ forever. 
No foul odors. 
Very compact, yet 
cooks 6 dishes at 
once. Total ca- 
pacity 20 quarts 
—twice the usual 
roasting capacity. 
You have choice 
of 6 combinations of vessels. 
50,000 of our Cookers in use. 

i You can buy Manson’s u-fo-date, 
Special Offer amplesize/ ALL-ALUMINUM 
. Cooker nearly as cheap as commonplace 7/77, sheet-metal 
or porcelain-lined cookers of smaller cayacity. ur 
latest Book and low Price will be sent dy return mail if 
you send name and address ¢oday. (27) 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO. 


Dept. 66, Detroit Dept. 66, Kansas City 
Warehouses at New York, Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco 


CANNING uén 
HOME 
Steam Pres- @ 45 & 
sure Boilers 

for canning fruits of 

all kinds—corn, peas, 

string beans, pump- 

kins, tomatoes, 

fish, pork and beans. 


etc. Small size fits pea 
on cook stove like an ordinary ket 


Manson’s 
All-Aluminum Fireless Cooker 


Radiators indestructible 


Factory 


sizes have fire box, soldering outfit, lifting 
crane, etc., complete. Canning is as easy as 
cookin 


eggs or boiling potatoes if you have 
the right apparatus. Our booklet — 
“SECRETS OF THE CANNING BUSINESS” 
tells the whole story. It is free, also our 1912 
er Farmers save $100 each year in gro- 
cery bills. Orchardists and vegetable gardencrs 
rr P make from $500 to 
$1000 yearly from fruit 
/ and vegetables that 
otherwise would go to 
g waste. Writenow. 


t/ 
cv Wholesale Pricos 
Ap) to Farmer Agents 
ees and Dealers 


’ Northwestern Steel 
s & lron Works 


611 SPRING STREET 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Dessert Book 
Free 


“What shall we 
: have for dessert?” 
—is answered over a hundred times in the 

illustrated Knox recipe book, ‘* Dainty 
Desserts for |Jainty People.”’ It also con- 
tains many recipes for candics, salads, 
jellies, iccs, etc. 

This Book Sent Free 

for your grocer's name and address. If he 

doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine send his name 

and 2-cent stamp for pint sample. 


KNOX sretice GELATINE 


202 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


New, easy, pleasant way. Mrs. 

Larkins, Mich. writes, ‘““Havo 

ironed 6 years with perfcct 
satisfaction.’’ Mrs. Timm. O. 
says, ““Coulan’t think of iron- 
ing without it.” 


. 
Inprovod Monitor Sad Iron 
Self-Heating. Not Sold in Stores. 
Strong, light, han¢@some--durable. Easy 
to operate; heat regulate’ instantly; no dirt—no odor. 
WANTED AGENTS, SALESMEN, MANAGERS. 
“= $10. to $20.00 a day. No experience 
required. Sells almost on sight. Martin, Tenn., 
cleared over $5,000 in 1 yr. Trimmer, 
Tll., writes. “Sold 12in 10 hours.’’ (ggumpmnccmma) 


Mrs. Nixon, Vt., made $14.00 in 

half day. ‘Send for big, colored |\\ y, 

circular, full size and interior we” 

view of iron. Exclusive selling — <= o 

rights—no charge for territory. 4 VaTaTt 
onitor Sad Iron Co. % 


M 
14 Wayne St. _ Big Prairie, O. 


STRICT DIET 
physician. 
le, write 


BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS 


Continued from page 10 


corner, muttered into the book she was pre- 
tending to read: “If “there’s no something 
scandalous ahint a’ this, I’m cheated!”’ 

The scandal, which Miss Simpson later un- 
covered by listening at the window as Tammas 
sought feebly to justify himself in the eyes of 
Eelen, was that years before he had promised 
to wed this lady. He had known her “lang 
syne,” as he explained to Bunty. The wedding 
day had been set, and Eelen had ordered all her 
clothes and a wedding breakfast that cost a 
pound note, when Tammas suddenly disap- 
peared. ‘I couldna help mysel’, Eelen,’’ he now 
explained; “‘the circumstances were too strong 
for me. Ye dinna ken what I suffered. Mar- 
riage was impossible. I had naething. I could- 
na hae paid for a quarter o’ the furniture ye had 
trysted.” 

“Ve had a tongue that was ready wi’ a lie!”’ 
answered she. ‘So ye took French leave. But 
ye micht hae done so sooner and no waited till 
the very weddin’ day.” 

“T hung on to the last, hopin’ for a miracle,”’ 
said he. 

She learned, then, how he had come to Lintie- 
haugh, changed his name from Small to Big- 
gar, found a position, married the daughter 
of his employer and finally inherited the busi- 
ness itself. Then, making a clean breast of his 
present difficulties, he told her of Miss Simp- 
son’s proposal—and of the further fact that the 
money which she demanded that he return to 
her he did not have. He had ‘“‘borrowed”’ it 
until his accounts should come in, and he had 
used it to pay the debts of his oldest son, who 
had run away to Glasgow and fallen into dis- 
graceful ways—ways that would have led to 
prison had the father not come to his rescue. 

“But if ye borrowed it ‘frae her, it’s a’ 
richt,’”’ cheered his confessor. 

“That’s jist it,” sighed the unhappy Tam- 
mas. “I borrowed it wi’out askin’. She sus- 
pectit me, and gied me a choice this mornin’— 
sithes to pay her back her siller or to marry 

er!’ 

“Then marry her, Tam. 
ye fer a’ me.” 

“But I’m no wantin’ her!”’ 

“Then rin away frae her as ye did frae me!” 

And that was all the comfort he got from that 
confession. They were starting for the kirk 
when Miss Simpson burst into the room and 
faced them, her pinched features fairly livid. 

“Stop, Mr. Biggar!’ she shouted. “I want 
a serious word wi’ ye! It’s aboot my hunner 
and twenty pounds!” 

Tammas did not loosen his hold of Eelen’s 
arm, which was passed through his own. ‘‘I’ve 
no time just yet,” he said, starting forward 
again. “I’ve my official duties at the kirk.” 

“Tt’s nae the thing frae an embezzler to stand 
behind a kirk plate!” announced Miss Simpson, 
firmly planting herself in his path. 

“Ve forget yoursel’, Miss Simpson,”’ replied 
Tammas, with a somewhat uncertain dignity. 
“But keep yer mind easy. I'll explain every- 
thing tomorrow. Miss Dunlop, let us go.” 

As the two passed out, the fist of Miss Simp- 
son shook at their backs. ‘‘This very day he 
shall be shamed before the congregation,” she 
shouted. ‘‘It’ll not keep till tomorrow.” 

By the time Bunty arrived at the church she 
found things very much in need of her directing 
hand. Weelum Sprunt, standing like a charred 
spirit back of the plate, was the picture of mis- 
ery. The minister had not come. Tammas 
Biggar, chief elder, was still loitering along with 
Eelen Dunlop, and the congregation was al- 
ready displaying signs of uneasiness. 

Immediately Bunty dispatched Weelum to 
the minister’s house, to find the cause of delay, 
and stood herself back of the plate, to the mut- 
tered disgust of Jeems Gibbs. ‘‘A wumman at 
the plate!’’ was something like an abominat.on 
in the sight of the Lord, and he was obliged to 
shield his eyes from the sight. 

When Weelum returned, disheveled and 
breathless, it was to announce solemnly that the 
““meenister couldna come.’ Biliousness had 
laid him low and there had been none to send 
with the information. In which case, Bunty 
allowed, another preacher should be sent for. 
It was a sermon the congregation wanted, and a 
sermon they should have. When Tammas Big- 
gar arrived, he was sent into the kirk to make 
announcement regarding the delay, and Bunty 
was just beginning to think that if the second 
minister could be found she would have man- 
aged the service very well, when through the 
gate strode Susan Simpson. 

“Are ye the beadle!”’ she demanded of Jeems 
Gibbs. 

“That’s exactly what I am.” 

“Well, I’ll be obliged if ye’ll gang into the 
kirk and fetch oot the polisman!” 

Jeems assumed the expression and attitude of 
a man who at that moment had seen his step- 
mother’s ghost. 

“But the polisman doesna work on the Sab- 
bath,” he solemnly announced. ‘‘Naethin’ short 
o’ murder would justify my ca’in’ him oot o’ 
the kirk.” 

“This affair will mak’ mair sensation in 
Lintiehaugh than ony murder.” : 

“Miss Simpson,”’ demanded Bunty, “dinna 
keep us in suspense. What is this?” 

“Ye'll hear aboot it when the polisman comes. 


She’s welcome to 


? 


I’m sorry fer you and Weelum, an’ I would hae 
spared yer feelin’s if I could—but fe 

“Here is the polisman, Miss,” called the 
beadle, dragging a surprised individual toward 
the irate Susan. 

“Aye, I’m Dan Birrell, the polisman,” ad- 
mitted the newcomer. 

“Well,” snapped Miss Simpson; “‘go and put 
on your uniform, and arrest Tammas Biggar.” 

Immediately there was consternation and to 
spare. 

“Auntie, ye’re daft,’? announced Weelum. 
““Tammas tel’t me a’ aboot it. I see ye’ve hada 
disappointment, but ye canna arrest a man 
simply because he refuses to mairy ye! It’s not 
the law!” 

“Mind yer foolish tongue, Weelum. Ye ken 
naethin’ aboot it.” 

“There can be nae chairge against faither,”’ 
declared Bunty. ‘‘He’s the best livin’ man in 
Lintiehaugh and I’m prood of bein’ his dochter.”’ 
At which declaration of faith Weelum was in- 
spired to repeat that his Auntie Susie had lost 
her reason. 

There was no keeping the congregation in- 
doors now. Maggie Mercer, seeing no other 
way out, fainted and the rear pews were emp- 
tied when Tammas Biggar walked out to face 
his accuser. 

“Miss Simpson,”’ he said, ‘‘ye most not dis- 
turb the peace and decorum of this place.” 

“How daur ye stand at a plate, Tammas Big- 
gar, and lift up yer voice in the kirk—ye that 
hae lived a double life for thirty years!”’ 

“Curb yer evil tongue, woman!” 

“Tll curb it nane, for righteousness is the 
spur of my indignation.” 

“Are ye shair it’s no jist jealousy,”’ suggested 
Eelen Dunlop, who had followed Tammas into 
the yard. ‘I’m sorry I’ve spoilt yer matri- 
monial designs, Miss Simpson! Ma certie, ye 
werna blate to propose point-blank to a man. 
Ye micht hae waited till leap-year at ony rate.” 

“Tt’s a lie ye tell. Tammas Biggar kens I 
never proposed.” 

“Aye,” observed Tammas, seriously; “it was 
mair than a proposal. It was an ultimatum!” 
At which the crowd forgot the day, and laughed. 

““An’ what’s the chairge?” demanded Daniel, 
the polisman. 

“The chairge,”’ said Miss Simpson, with de- 
liberation, ‘‘the chairge is robbery and em- 
bezzlement.” 

Again a wave of excitement caught up the 
listening citizens of Lintiehaugh and swirled 
them in a succession of eddies. 

“Woman, this is infamous!” shouted Tam- 
mas Biggar, gone white from the edge of his 
collar to the roots of his gray hair. 

“He took a hunner and twenty pounds 
o’ mine to pay his ne’er-do-weel son’s disgrace- 
ful debts,” continued Susan. 

“Speak out, faither. Deny this shameful 
story,” cried Bunty, putting out her arms as 
though she would protect him from all the evils 
of the world. 

“No, Bunty,” he answered. ‘“‘I refused this 
mornin’ to discuss financial maitters wi’ her. 
If she comes to me tomorrow mornin’ I'll 
satisfy her.” 

“Oh, ay, draw yer sheep’s clothin’ around 
yer,” sneered the accusing Miss Simpson. And 
turning to Daniel, the polisman, even yet with- 
out a uniform: “Why don’t you arrest him?” 

“T wad need a warrant frae a magistrate,” 
replied Daniel, withea puzzled look edging its 
way through his sandy complexion; “‘an’ Mr. 
Biggar himsel’ is the only magistrate within a 
mile.” 

Then, it plainly being time that some one 
with a gift for management should take a hand, 
up spoke Bunty. “If ye’ll no speak and clear 
yersel’, faither, I’ll dae it for ye,” she said. “Air 
ye shair, Miss Simpson, it was your money he 
took to pay Jimmie’s debts?” 

“Bunty,” said Weelum, ‘‘this is not a matter 
for a lass like you to meddle wi’ : 

“Yer toozlin’ yer hair again, Weelum. Did 
you hear faither say he used your money, Miss 
Simpson?” 

“He said it was money that didna belong to 
him.” 

“Then alloo me to inform ye that the full 
sum—a hunner and twenty pounds—is in the 
hoose—and ye’ll get it when ye ca’ the morn’s 
mornin’.” With which assertion she cast a 
withering glance of defiance over the assembled 
and sorely mystified crowd. 

After Miss Simpson had flirted out of the 
yard, and the congregation had been finally 
dismissed to gossip its way homeward; after 
her father had tried to thank Bunty for what 
she had done, although it was neither the time 
nor the place for her to have interfered, as he 
afterward assured her, Weelum, with his eyes 
full of the love and admiration he felt for her, 
said to Bunty: 

“T’m no worthy o’ sic a wife as ye’ll be, 
Bunty. I'll pit mysel’ entirely under yer man- 
agement for the rest o’ my life. Oh, Bunty, it’s 
sic joy to think ye’ll be mine before many 
months are by.” 

“No, Weelum,”’ she sighed, the responsibili- 
ties she had assumed resting wearily upon her; 
“that canna be.” 

“Canna be?” 

“Did ye no under- (Continued on page 33) 


Making 


MARBLE CAKE 
Light Part Dark Part 


1% cups sugar 1 cup brown sugar 
% cup milk ¥% cup Crisco; add salt 
Vy teaspoon soda ¥% cup molasses 


Y% cup Crisco; add salt % cup sour milk 
lteaspooncream of 24 cups flour 
tartar 3% teaspoon cream of tartar 
4 eggs (white only) Y% teaspoon soda 
2%4 cups flour 4 eggs (yolks only) 
1 teaspoon vanilla ¥% teaspoon cinnamon, all- 


spice, cloves and nutmeg. 


A shortening richer than butter! You 
will think that such a product is im- 
possible until you use Crisco where you 
now use butter. For example, use it in 
Marble Cake, which requires a cup of 
butter. The best creamery butter that 
you can secure is nearly one-fifth water, 
whereas Crisco is a// shortening. ‘There 
being no moisture in Crisco to dry out, 
Marble Cake made with it may be kept 
twice as. long without loss of its original 
delicate flavor. You can secure this fine 
flavor at every season of the year, for 
Crisco never varies. You can realize that 
this isa decided improvement over cook- 
ing butter, which does vary in color, in 
flavor and in richness during the different 
seasons. Every package of Crisco is 
just as rich as your first one and remains 
so, for it does not get strong as cooking 
butter does. 


Use this recipe for Crisco Marble Cake. 
You will find that Crisco makes the 
white part equal to angel food in white- 
ness, and gives both the light and dark 
parts a fine, soft texture and a richer 
flavor than you ever have been able to 


secure before. You will find that it 
gives actually better results than butter, 
at half the cost. 


On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet, show- 
Ing many other advantages of Crisco, the new and here- 
tofore unknown, strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
thortening and for general cooking. Address Dept.O, 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Words by its Such a Little Pansy Music by 


EARLE C. JONES L’ ALBERT 
(For So Great a Thought of Yow om. 


Dear love: I just re-ceived the note your mes-sen- 
Each flow-er has a _ mean-ing,dear,and lov- ers 


i : . : : 
cer has OR ran I kissed the pan - sy you en-closed,Whichmeansa lov - ing thought.____ But now I send it 
know it *welle-— Se But if I proved my last-ing love, Id send an im- mor-telle. For, though the pan-sy 
ee ! SS ee ee Se 
ee eas ee oa aan. Sacer Seems cr 
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back a-gain,and mar-vel as [ do——— That an- y- thing so small can hold the thought that I love you. 
meansa thought,it droops and fades a - way 


While I willthink of you, my love, for-ev - er and a -~ day. 


Copyright MCMXI, by JEROME H. REMICK & CO. Copyright Canada, MCMXI, by JEROME H. REMICK & CO. 
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Play the Piano f ~~“ 


im One Hour 


Without Lessons or Knowledge of 
Music You Can Play the Piano 
or Organ in One Hour. 


Wonderful New System That Even A 
Child Gan Use. 


FREE TRIAL 


She Doesn’t Know One Note From Anoth- 
er, But Plays Like a Music Master. 

Impossible, you say? Let us prove it at 
our expense. We will teach you to play 
the piano or organ and will not ask one 
cent until you can play. 5 

A musical genius from Chicago has 
just invented a wonderful system_whereby 
anyone can learn to play the Piano or 
Organ in one hour. With this new method 
you don’t have to know one note from 
another, yet in an hour of practice you 
can be playing the popular music with all 
oe fingers of both hands and playing it 
well. . 
The invention is so simple that even a 
child can now master music without costly 
instruction. Anyone can have this new 
method on a free trial merely by asking. 
Simply write, saying, “Send me the Hasy 
Form Music Method as announced in 
Woman’s World. 


The complete system together with 100 

jeces of music will then be sent to you 
Free, all charges prepaid and absolutely not 
one cent to pay. You keep it seven days to 
thoroughly prove it is all that is claimed 
for it, then if you are satisfied, send us $1.50 
and one dollar a month until $6.50 in all 
is paid. If you are not delighted with it, 
send it back in seven days and you will 
have risked nothing and will be under no 
obligations to us. 

Be sure to state number of white keys on 
your piano or organ, also post office and ex- 
press office. Address Kasy Method Music 
Company,2779Clarkson Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Trained Canari 
ars The most wonderful 
; singers you ever heard. 
TRAINED IN GER- 
MANY to imitate the 
flute, violin and beauti- 
ful bell tones in a way 
that is truly amazing. 
These canaries are 
known as “‘Golden Op- 
era Singers.” Every 
note they sing is pure 
melody and their thril- 


ling is more perfect 
than that of our most 

wonderful sopranos. 
One of our customers writes: ‘‘Our little Golden 
Opera Singer has given us ten times more pleasure 
than our talking machine. He is just wonderful!” 
Golden Opera Singers never fail to — 

oO 


You can have one right in your home for Z¢zvo 
weeks’ free trial without any obligation to 
keep it unless you are perfectly satisfied. 

Send at once for our FREE BOOK that tells 
how these birds are trained, what they can do 
how we ship them all over the world, and 
how easy it is to care for them. Write to-day. 


CUGLEY & MULLEN CO. 
1209 Market St. Philadelphia 
(The largest pet shop in the world.) 


NEW Three-Step 


“Near and Dear,”’ by Chas. E. 8 
Roat, composer of “Sorority,” Cc 
Or, for 20c¢ we will include “Dance 
of the Fairy Flakes” and “Grand 
March of the Marines,” two 1912 
copyrights of sterling value. All 3 
for 20c. Order today, giving us 
name of your music dealer. 

=| CHAS. E. ROAT MUSIC co. 
=—1 Dept. B, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Chairs & Tricycles 
LE v4 For Invalids and Cripples 
ae KM Worthington Co. 


@Y 518 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS 


Continued from page 31 


stand? Oh, hoo can ye be so stupid as no’ to 
guess. Oh, Weelum, I did it for the best, to 
save faither, ye ken! Forgie me. It’s oor wee 
nest egg! Oor weddin’ maun be postponed.” 

And as he sat, the picture of Scotch misery 
and woe, than which there is nothing more 
miserable in all Christendom, Bunty shielded 
him from the gaze of those who were late in 
leaving the kirk, the while she held back the 
tears in her own eyes until they had passed. 

It would take more than the disruption of a 
Lintiehaugh Sunday to alter the routine of a 
housekeeper such as Bunty. She was at her 
washing next morning soon after five, and by 
seven she had the porridge waiting for her 
father and Rab. It was not a happy Bunty 
who called them, but she always was as cross 
as ‘twa sticks” the day of her washin’, Tammas 
agreed. 

“Miss Simpson says she'll call for her money 
by nine, an’ she’s leavin’ this forenoon,” was 
Bunty’s greeting to her father. “I’ve got it 
ready for you. A hunner pounds is as much as 
we can spare. Ye’ll need to mak’ up the rest 
yersel’.” 

“T only need aichty,” agreed Tammas. 

“That'll be a greater relief to Weelum,” 
sighed Bunty. “Here’s the siller, and ye’ll pay 
it back as soon as ye can.” 

“T promise ye, whenever the mills are workin’ 
and I get in my accounts.” 

So that was settled. True Weelum was 
“doon i’ the mooth,” as Bunty agreed, but 
“he’d come oot o’ that.” Besides she was a 
bit peeved herself, which she didn’t mind, see- 
ing that it caused her to rub the clothes all the 
harder. She did want to know, though, whether 
her father was seriously considering Eelen 
Dunlop as her successor. 

“Tt’s only richt ye should be consulted in 
this,” agreed Tammas. ‘‘Noo, Bunty, what’s 
yer opinion o’ Miss Dunlop from the point o’ 
view o’ a housekeeper? I ken ye’re a fine 
jedge o’ weemin.” 

“Oh, fer the maitter 0’ that I can see through 
most o’ the mén folk, too. An’ if a’ the stories 
be true ye should ken more aboot her than I 
dae.” 

“That was lang syne,” sighed Tammas, 
“and time works changes.” 

So it was agreed that Bunty should in a way 
draw Miss Dunlop out, that her character might 
be laid bare. And Tammas was warned not to 
compromise himself before Bunty had re- 
ported. 

Weelum, nursing the wrong that had been 
done him in the postponement of his marriage, 
came over to be cheered, but it was little sym- 
pathy he got from Bunty. And as for Tam- 
mas 

“Weelum,” said that practical Scot, “I’m 
vexed to be the cause o’ quarrels, but maybe 
this postponement’s a blessin’ in disguise. 
Jist conseeder—once yer marriet yer marrict 
a’ yer life, barrin’ accidents, and it’s the usual 
experience, I may tell ye, that the coortin’ is the 
best o’t. I'll dae a’ I can to help ye. Hitherto 
I’ve been very strict wi’ Bunty, but I’ll gie her 
more leeberty to walk out wi’ ye at nichts—an’ 
pa et weather ye can have the parlor to yer- 
sel’s. 

“That’s a’ very weel,” agreed Weelum; “but 
I’m wantin’ no makeshifts.” 

“Cheer up, Weelum, and it’ll a’ come richt,” 
Bunty answered him, on the sly. “My heart 
has been as sair as yer ain, every wee bit o’t. 


But I’ve got a plan i’ my heid that'll settle 
everything.” 

“Will it settle you and me 
matrimony?” 

“Tt’ll settle everybody—yvou and me, and 
faither and Miss Dunlop and Rab, a’ except 
Teenie—and she’s a deefficulty.”’ 

Teenie was Miss Dunlop’s niece, who had 
come with her to Lintiehaugh the day she had 
met the runaway bridegroom on the street and 
recognized him. 

But even Teenie’s problem in no way stopped 
Bunty. First she sought an interview with 
Miss Dunlop, discovered she liked housework 
and that she was economical and so reported to 
Tammas. Then she learned that Teenie, being 
a dressmaker’s apprentice, could find a place in 
Lintiehaugh. 

This much settled, she took up her own 
affairs. Why, she asked, should Weelum not 
have a part of the money his distant Uncle 
Samuel was presumed to have left, with no will 
to direct its disposal? Weelum didn’t know. 
His Aunt Susan had taken it, that was all, and 
he supposed she was entitled to it. 

“And to think,” sighed Bunty when she had 
wormed this relationship from Weelum, ‘to 
think ye’ve had this information a’ these years 
and never gied it a thocht. Yin wad think that 
th only use ye mak’ o’ yer heid is to fill yer 
hat.” 

Which was, in a way, rather comprehensive 
criticism so far as Weelum was concerned. 

When Miss Simpson was faced with the in- 
formation that the money which she so gener- 
ously had promised to give to Weelum when she 
died, and then had threatened to take away 
when her nephew stuck to Bunty in the face of 
her accusations against Tammas Biggar, did 
not really belong to her, she was quite willing 
to compromise, and to depart as hurriedly from 
Lintiehaugh as she had arrived there two days 
before. 

“Tf auntie’ll put me back in her will I'll sae 
na mair aboot it,” magnanimously announced 
Weelum, when the truth came out and Bunty 
suggested it was his turn to call the policeman. 

“T never intended to tak’ ye off my will,” 
snapped Miss Simpson. ‘And as fer this 
money, tak’ it and get yersel’s married. But 
mark my words, Weelum, ye’re marryin’ into a 
bad family. Ye’ll be the maist henpecked man 
in Scotland. But I wish ye joy! And Tammas, 
tae, wi’ his ‘perpetual bride.” 

And so it came out that if Sunday had been a 
most exciting day, Monday was a grand second 
choice. For no sooner had Tammas induced 
Eelen Dunlop to remain in Lintiehaugh, and 
Susan Simpson had given back the money to 
Weelum, and Bunty had agreed to an early 
wedding, than news came that the mills were to 
start up, and the people of Lintiehaugh put 
back to work. 

Then Bunty, who had pulled so many strings 
and had brought so many things to pass, smiled 
knowingly at the radiant Weelum. 

“Are ye no feart that ye’ll be henpecked, 
Weelum?” she asked. ‘‘ Maybe ye’ll better no 
mairry me, for I’m sure I'll no can help man- 
agin’ ye.” 

“That’s jist what I need, Bunty,” he an- 
swered, solemnly. ‘I dinna care if Aunt Susie’s 
richt, and I’m the maist henpecked man in 
Scotland. I'll jist glory in my shame.” 

With which avowal he took the wondering 
lass in his arms and kissed her. 


in the bonds o’ 


SANDY THE PERFERVID 


Continued from page i7 


money—badly. So up I went with half-a- 
dozen little clerks perspiring after me. My 
long legs got me there first, and I opened the 
door as soon as I had knocked. Indeed I’m not 
quite sure about the knocking. 

“T was sitting down before he knew I was 
there. Then he said that was no way to come 
into a business man’s room, and 7 said that if I 
could not get an answer from him whether he 
wanted to print my stuff, I would come in 
through the window or head foremost down 
the chimney! 

“Then he told me to take my rubbish and 
go—somewhere—anywhere—nowhere, he had 
no use for em—should—could—would never 
have any! He never wanted to see my face 
again.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘any rate you have the dirti- 
est back-yard I ever saw. It is a disgrace to be 
seen by anybody waiting in the hog-pen you 
call your salon. It’s worth five shillings to have 
it made decent, and I’m the man to do it.’ 

“So he glared a while, but the humor of the 
offer struck him. He agreed. ‘Perhaps you 
clean courts better than you write!’ he said, to 
get square. 

“€Cash down,’ said I, ‘ you can keep it off 
the pay for the last story in your rag if it is 
not done to your satisfaction. I shall want the 
five shillings now to hire a barrow.’ 

“T knew I should have to leave a deposit. 
Five shillings? Right it was! I had the rubbish 
cleared away in two hours and I sold the boxes 
and cardboard, besides a mountain of wrapping 
paper in the Commercial road for another 
shilling. I came home by tram for threepence. 


Of course, I ought to have walked, but then I 
should have been too late to see you and tell 
you all about it.” 

“Do you like telling me things?” said Miss 
Jones, simply. 

“Of course I do,” said Sandy with emphasis, 
“must talk to somebody! A Scot has to, you 
know—I don’t mean the Bang-Went-Saxpence 
sort, that most English people pretend to be- 
Jieve in. They are as scarce as the kilt, scarcer 
than haggis—scarcer, indeed, than anything 
except a kailyaird, which no Scots writer living 
has ever seen.” 

(To Be ConrINUED.) 


Tired 
I am grown old, and this is how I know, 
Not by the stiffening joints or hair of snow, 
(These have been gifts that time has long be- 
stowed) 
But by my yearning for a snug abode, 
A clean white cottage where the roses grow. 


Once when the road-call came I leaped to go, 
But now I linger by the hearth aglow, 
The weight of years is my too-heavy load— 
I am grown old. 


There is no summons in the winds that blow, 
There is no challenge in the seas that flow, 
There is no magic in the rovers’ code, 
I am aweary of the open road, 
Bitter it is to learn, but it is so, 
I am grown old. 


—BERTON BRALEY. 
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If it tsn't an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak. 


The convenience and simplicity 
of the 


KODAK 


as compared with a plate camera 
would make it worth while even 
if the pictures were no better— 
but they are. 


Kodaks load and unload in day- 
light with film cartridges that weigh 
ounces where glass plates weigh 
pounds. 

Kodak Films are superior to plates 
for hand camera work, not merely 
because they are light and non-break- 
able, but also because, chemically 
they are made to exactly meet the 
harsh lighting conditions which the 
amateur encounters. 

By the Kodak system no dark- 
room is required for any part of the 
work, not even for developing as any- 
body can, without previous exper- 
ience, develop films perfectly with a 
Kodak Film Tank, and get better 
negatives than are possible by the 
old dark-room method. 

The Kodak system gives the ama- 
teur the widest possible latitude in 
the finishing of his pictures : He may 
use the daylight tank system, the 
dark-room method or mail his films 
to some professional finisher. J?’s 
just as he chooses. 


Kodaks $5.00 and up. Catalogue free at 
the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
427 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


W 50 a Month 
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Kimball 


ORGAN 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


Music instruc- 
FREE tions by our New 

Diagram System 
if you write at once 
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You can now buy the fam- 
ous Kimball Organs direct 
from the makers at factory prices. We will send them to 
reliable people anywhere, to be paid for on our extremely 
easy payment plan—$2.50 monthly and upwards if 
desired. 

Operating the largest organ factory in the world, 
employing the largest capital, buying raw material in the 
greatest quantity for cash—-the Kimballs ystem of manu- 
facturing and distributing saves you $20 to $50 on 
strictly first-class organs. eS Te 

If you want an organ at all, you want a good one; a 
mere pretty case with no music in it will not do. Secure 
at once the old reliable Kimball Organ at Factory 
Prices and pay on convenient terms, and along with it 
will be sent free our new diagram system of Seli- 
Instruction in Music, with which any person can at 
once play the organ and all the chords and accompani- 
ments for singing, etc., without previous knowledge of 
music. You need this Book—its FREE with a 
Kimball Organ. 

SEND TO-DAY FOR MONEY-SAVING PLAN AND 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or con- 
sider any other organ until you have our money-saving 
proposition. 

Our half a century’s manufacturing experience, our 
financially strong guarantee means much to you. 

The most inexperienced buyer a thousand or more miles 
away, can deal with us as wisely as the shrewdest trader, 
or as though you were here in person, for your organ will 
be selected by an expert. Entire satisfaction is fully 
guaranteed. You'll not only get a good organ, but we 
promise that your dealings with us will be pleasant. A 
fine piano stool free with your Kimba.t Organ. (3) 


Write TO-DAY for our new 1911 Free Catalog. 
W. W. Kimball Co., 3374 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


McINTIRE & COMPANY, 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


3 Cents 


The home maker—the woman—wants a com- 
fortable home, more than anything else in the 
world. 

And any woman can have it—have zt now— 
by saving a few cents daily. Every comfort 
and convenience is yours, if you’lltake it. You 
can pay as convenient—a little each month. 

We have furnished a million homes in that 
way—homes like we picture above. Yet most 
of the owners are earning wages of $10 to $16 
per week. 


Long-Time Credit 
No Red Tape 


Our credit is simply an open account. No 
red tape, no publicity, no interest, no security, 

For 47 years we have found home lovers 
honest. And we gladly give them, on the 
average, Over a year to pay. 

We send goods on approval—on 30 days’ 
trial. You keep them a month before deciding 
to buy. Anything not wanted may be return- 
ed, and we pay the freight both ways, 

What you keep will be charged to your 
account, and you can pay a little each month 
—just a few cents per day. 

You are wronging yourself when you go 
without good things which can be bought in 
that easy way. 


PRVBVBwsSF Ves sBeBBueausssnssssesssees 


$ SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
1874 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


4 Mail me new Bargain Book, 
[_] Mail me Offers on Stoves. 
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Per Day Buys 
What Women Most Desire 


Half Store Prices 


We have compared our prices—on identical 
articles—with the store prices in 20 cities. And 
we find that we save you from 30to50 percent. 


You can prove that yourself before buying. 
Anything you get which does not seem a bar- 
gain can be returned at our expense. 

We buy as much as a thousand stores com- 
bined. And we scll by mail only. ‘That is 
how we save this money. 

Our credit prices are just the same as for 
cash. We can furnish two rooms for you at 
the usual cost of one. 


New Bargain Book 


Mailed Free 


Our new Bargain Book pictures 3,031 things 
for the home—the largest assortment ever 
brought together. 

The pictures are big—many are in actual 
colors. You see the things exactly as they are. 

You should have this book. See for yourself 
what beautiful things can be had for a little, on 
long-time, easy credit. 


Cut out this coupon, send it to us, and the 
whole big book will be mailed you free. Do 
this now—before you forget it. 


3,031 Bargains 


On Charge Account 
12 Months to Pay 


Furniture Silverware 
Carpets Chinaware 

Rugs Sewing Machines 
Draperies Washing Machines 
Linoleums Refrigerators 
Stoves Jewelry 

Lamps 


Baby Cabs, etc. 


Spiesel.May. Stern @. 


1874 West 35th Street, Chicago 
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Given Away 


For book-lovers this 
will prove a most attrac- 
tive offer. The list, as 
you see, comprises works 
of merit only, which we 
have selected from the 
greatest writers of stan- 
dara fiction, and every 
home should have this 
complete library. These 
volumes are beautifully 
bound in cloth with 
covers lithographed in 
twelve colors and titles 
in white or green. 
Printed in large clear 
type on superior quality 
of paper. To anyone 
sending in a three-year 
subscription to WOM- 
AN’S WORLD at SOc 
(either new or renewal), 
or two yearly subscrip- 
tions at 25c each, we will 
send prepaid any one of 
the following titles: 


World’s Best Books 


(Always makea sec- 
Me ond and third choice 
of titles, as we sometimes run short of certain nuihers). 


Black Beauty ... aah bisties Anna Sewall 


Bondman, The... Hall Caine 
Count of Monie +.... Dumas 
Donovan ise. ccecae Edna Lyall 


Elsie Venner .- . O. W. Holmes 


First Violin, The ........... 


Wu atainee dich tmigdticcleh tien . Jesse Fothergill 
Bvanhne. foes. -sexccuhacicne 


Mneidvys sivvipidae anal Sir Walter Scoti 


Jane Eyre ..nie ses csrrccccersDecraversceusntese Charlotte Bronte 
SOU FIMIAX Uh nso wee fetes ine aeite dst eer se nt Miss Mulock 
east Days of Popped fe. settee Pac as ese ee pare ah Lytton 
Last of the Mohicans .J. F. Cooper 


ivaagectetls Mie EAere 
Augusta Fvans- Wilson 
Chas. Dickens 
- Henrik Sienkiewicz 
Shureieieia a sinieee aie sacs. sie ans Hawthorne 
Silas Marner..... Ro I Oe Pe ee Py Ce LT George Eliot 
Tale of Two Cities ..Chas. Dickens 
EMO MNG oe jinsnte a eaters + Vaan et .ccrestens <eebs ccerac MASE Onell 
Treasure Island...... ...... Stevenson 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Under Two Flags.. .. 
White Company, The. 


Little Minister, The 
St. Elmo..... “has 
Oliver Twist... . 
RINo Vadis t.2as>, eeewnunes ete 
Scarlet Letter, The 


ath, daista A. Conan Doyle 


In order to receive prompt attention 
address your orders to 


BOOK DEPT., Currier Publishing Co., 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


ITRUSTYOU 10 DAYS 


» Write today for this hand- 
some 16-inch beautifully curied 
French Ostrich Feather, black or 
f white only. If you find iva big 
bargain remit $1.95, or sell 5 
feathers and get your own Free. 
Enciose 6c postage, 
ALSO BIG BARGAINS 
IN WILLOW PLUMES 
made of carefully selected stock, 
and at one-third the regular price. 
” 18-inch, $5.00. 20-inch, 
SB $7.50. 22-inch, $10. Because 
r of this low price, cash must accom- 
pany each order for Willow Plumes. but money refunded promptly 
1f not as represented. I will make your old Ostrich feathers no 
matter how worn. into a beautiful Willow Plume. Write for partic- 
Jars and catalogue of high grade feathers and hair goods. 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. 423, 21 Quincy Street, Chicago 
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No Money SEs 


Piasa Cleanser 
For French Dry Cleaning 
and Wet Washing 


Simple and easy to operate either 
as washer or dry cleaner. $1 for gas- 
oline does dry cleaning that ordina- 
rily costs $20. Will not injure any 
fabric. ‘“‘Piasa Booklet’? of dry 
cleaning secrets with each machine. 
Write today for full particulars. 


Piasa Mfg. Co., Dept. D, P. O. Box 1203, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS 


Make $30 per 
Wk. This AWL 
sews a lock stitch like a machine. Best thing 
ever made for repairing harness, Shoes, etc, A dozen 
exclusi\e features. Demand isimmense. Sales astound- 
ing. Roy Sage writes**Rec’d Aw] today sold 6 in 15 min.” 
L. Perrine says*‘Sold 9 on way home with sample.’’ Low- 
est price, biggest profit, greatest value, quick sales, 
Drop everything and write for sample and instructions. 
ANCHOR MFG.CO. Dept. 876, DAYTON, O. 
> 3 + like hungry wolves 

Ze Fish Bite and keep you busy 
if you use Magic-fish-Lure. Best 
bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 
» 25cts.abox. Write for free booklet and my 
¥ special offer of one box to he!p introduce if, 
Jd. F. Gregory, Dept, 40, St. Louis, Mo 
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THE WORK BASKET—CROCHETING 


By MRS. HOWARD L., WILLETT 


HAVE received so many requests for an ex- 

planation of the crochet terms that I am 
going to tell you all about them this month. 

The crochet needle is held in the right hand, 
very much as one holds a pen in writing, resting 


between the thumb and forefinger; the left - 


hand holds the thread and work. 

Cuain StitcH—The chain (ch.) is the first 
stitch to learn, and perhaps the most important, 
since all others are variations of it. It is simply 
a series of loops or stitches, each drawn with the 
hook through the preceding loop. It is the foun- 
dation, literally, of all crochet work, and a great 
point is gained when one had learned to make 
it evenly. 

SINGLE CrocuHET (s. c.)—To make it, having 
a stitch on the needle (this is always under- 


stood), put the hook through the work, thread 
over hook, and draw through the work and the 
stitch on the hook at the same time. 

Dovusite Crocsetr (d. c.)—Put the hook 
through the work, thread over, and draw 
through, making two stitches on the needle; 
thread over again, and draw through both. 

TREBLE CROCHET (t. ¢.)—Thread over the 
needle, hook through work, thread over and 
draw through work, thus giving three stitches 
on the needle; thread over, draw through two, 
over again and draw through the remaining 
two. 

Picot (p.)—A picot is formed (on a chain) 
by joining the last four stitches in a ring by 
working a d. c. in the fourth stitch, counting 
from hook. 


CROCHET BUTTONS AND BALL FRINGE 


THs is to be a season of buttons—so say the 
fashion reports from abroad. Skirts and 
coats are still narrow and so variety is secured 
by odd trimming of buttons. Sometimes a 
single row of buttons is placed up the back of the 
skirt or at one side of the back or front. But- 
tons trim the sleeves and the back of the coats as 
well as provide fastening for the front of the 
coat. 

I have several designs for crochet buttons 
this month that will be very attractive with 
silk or linen suits, and also designs for ‘‘frogs”’ 
and ball fringe. 


Black Button and Loop 


Use small black soutache braid, or blue, 
brown, green, etc., if preferred. 

No. 6 needle. 

The loop for the button is plain chain stitch- 
ing, using the soutache braid as if it were 
crochet cotton. Start the button with 3 ch. 
sts., join to form center, crochet a s. c. in every 
stitch, adding one between until the button is 
the size desired. Then sew it securely to a but- 
ton mold that has been covered with black 
satin. This makes a very attractive ornament 
and a very expensive one if purchased in the 
shops. 


Braid Ball Fringe 

Use the same braid and needle as for the 
above. 

Three ch. sts., join, crochet a s. c. in each 
side, turning with every stitch so as to keep it 
perfectly round. Cut off braid, leaving an end 
long enough to make.a small loop. Sew this to 
the ball, making a loop. Then, when you have 
the number of balls completed that you wish to 
use, catch the balls toa plain piece of braid at in- 
tervals of about an inch and a half. 

The buttons and fringe made of soutache are 
more suitable for silk dresses and suits. Made 
of white soutache they are stunning for white 


serge suits. The thread fringe and buttons are 
excellent style for linen suits, dresses, and for 
cotton marquisettes and voiles. 


Thread Ball Fringe 


No. 5 D. M. C. for coarse trimming. 

No. 20 D. M. C. for fine trimming. 

Crochet 3 ch. sts., join. Makeas. c. in every 
stitch, adding one between for four rows, then, 
for two rows, drop the added stitches. Fill the 
ball solid with cotton and close up quickly by 
dropping stitches. 

Crochet a chain and catch in the balls every 
ninth stitch. 


Thread Buttons 


No. 5 D. M. C. for large buttons about an 
inch in diameter. 

No. 20 D. M. C. for small buttons about half 
an inch in diameter. 

Crochet 3 sts., join. Crochet a s. c. in every 
stitch for five rows, then drop every other 
stitch for three rows. Put on a button mold, 
covered with muslin, for large button. Stuff 
small ones with cotton. Close up quickly by 
dropping stitches. 


Thread Frog 


No. 5 D. M. C. 

Cover heavy cord with 14 s. c., join to form 
circle. Cover cord with 24 s. c., join to form 
loop, cover cord with 14 s. c., join to form circle, 
This makes a “‘shamrock” or heading of frog. 
Cover cord with 40 s. c., join to shamrock. Cut 
cord and thread and fasten. You understand, 
of course, that this is the first time the cord is 
cut. 


MRS. DRAKE’S BONNET 


Continued from page 11 


extra jangle as she stumbled onto the forward 
car, stepping, of course, firmly with one foot on 
an elastic that belonged to the other and which 
stretched accommodatingly as far as it could 
and then gave it up and brought Mrs. Drake to 
a standstill very much entangled with her um- 
brella. She disentangled herself, wondering 
how she could have been tempted to keep any 
of the truth from Mr Drake unless it was that 
she knew that just as soon as she broached her 
own bonnet, he would become enthusiastic in 
praise of Mrs. Butler’s. 

When the car stopped in front of Madame 
Florette’s, Mrs. Drake, with a sense of merited 
penance, dragged stocking and garter across the 
sidewalk and into Madame’s. A whispered 
word with an attendant and she went behind a 
screen. The odious thing was pinned into place 
and she came out and began to look about her 
while she was waiting for Madame. 

Such an array of hats of all sizes, of all shapes, 
of all colors, of all prices! It looked like mil- 
linery gone mad and it seemed incredible to her 
that any human being could wear some of the 
specimens that were waiting for customers. 

Why did not Madame come? 

Here was one hat at least two feet and a half 
across, draped with white lace and trimmed 
with flaming roses, and falling down the back a 
long waterfall of salmon pink liberty silk scarf. 
And there was a little motor bonnet with a 
peony on each ear-lap and ribbons a foot wide 
to tie it with. 


Where could Madame be? 

That was a hat that resembled nothing so 
much as the upper part of a double boiler 
wound around with tulle and stuck through and 
through with jeweled hat pins. 

Mrs. Drake spoke to one of the clerks, asking 
her to tell Madame that she was waiting. 

This hat was fit for nothing except as a waste- 
paper basket and not in very good condition for 
that either with such ragged edges and that 
splashing purplish bow. And what was this? 
In her scientific interest, Mrs. Drake quite for- 
got about Madame. This ill-shaped coal- 
scuttle-like thing intended for the human head? 
At least it should never be placed on her head, 
thought Mrs. Drake, savagely. There wasn’t a 
hat there fit to wear. : 

What was Madame thinking about and why 
didn’t she come? 

At that moment Madame did come from an 
obscure corner of the shop. She was very pale 
and her voice was apologetic. 

“Meesis Drake,” she exclaimed, “I have not 
zee first peen in your hat! It ees wrong; I am 
zorry. But I have just had a leetle baby and I 
have left it at zee hospital to come back to my 
work. Ma foi, zo much work and zee workers 
worth nuzzing at all! But I have many hats 
ready. Will you not try zese on—beautiful 
hats zey are.” 

Out of her pale tired face Madame looked 
appealingly at Mrs. Drake. The older wom- 
an’s heart melted within her when she thought 
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of the poor little baby left in a hospital because 
its mother had to come back to work. She saw 
that Madame was scarcely able to stand. 

“Yes,” she replied, kindly, “I will try some 
on, but I see nothing here that I wish.” 

Madame’s face brightened. “I will bring 
uzzers.” 

She beckoned to a clerk who, under quick, 
incisive commands, went briskly to the cases 
and got out several hats. 

After the first glad bound of her conscience 
when she had found that her bonnet was not 
ready, not even forthcoming, she now found 
herself in a position of having to consider 
buying a bonnet. And for some reason, as the 
hats were being brought, she was being seized 
with a desire to decorate her head at any 
cost. However, she still pleaded feebly fora 
small bonnet. 

“Meesis Drake, ziss bonnet,” sait Madame, 
emphatically, removing the little violet toque, 
“ees not large enough for a wren!’ 

Then the seance began. Madame put on 
something, pressing it down sympathetically 
on Mrs. Drake’s white hair. It had a frill of 
black lace around it, two wheat ears sticking up 
on top, two rosettes of lavender by each string 
a two ribbons of lavender to tie under the 
chin. 

“Zat-ees-zee-ting!’’ exclaimed Madame in an 
ecstasy of pleasure, playfully touching the up- 
right wheat ears. ‘‘Charmant, charmant!” 

She tipped it a little bit forward on her cus- 
tomer’s forehead and pressed it down with still 
more sympathy. “Zee ting! Non? Bien, 
anuzzer!” 

Mrs. Drake began to feel helpless. She wished 
that she had her married daughter Rosie with 
her, or even Mr. Drake. She could not en- 
dure these things Madame was trying on, yet 
she felt more than ever that the purchase of a 
hat could not be deferred. 

“Madame,” she expostulated, faintly, as the 
counters were filling up with more and more 
hats brought by the agile clerk, “these hats are 
not suitable for me. They are too young.” 

“La, la,” laughed Madame,. ‘‘zee older zee 
ladies, zee younger zee hats! Voila, charmant!” 

Dear! thought Mrs. Drake—this was the 
double boiler wound. round with tulle and stuck 
through with jeweled hat pins! However, 
once on, it really did not look as bad as it 
might. But it was altogether too flashy a 
thing for her, and she said so. 

“Non?” said little Madame, sweetly. “‘Ziss 
ees one my best hats.”” But she was used to the 
“vagaires” of customers and put it away with- 
out further feeling. 

On Mrs. Drake’s tired head Madame was 
pressing a structure—‘‘placing” is not the 
right word; Madame’s gestures were too in- 
tense, too intimate for that as she crowned the 
head with one of her creations—a structure of 
yellow violets and lavender satin, her black eyes 
sparkling with pride and pleasure. She always 
lived in the hope that she could deflect this 
“reech” patron from her wren-like tastes, an 
attempt in which she had succeeded several 
times when Mrs. Drake was unguarded by hus- 
band or daughter. The opportunity today was 
not to be lost. 

“Dear me, Madame,”’ Mrs. Drake objected, 
wearily, “‘these yellow violets on my white 
wea Mr. Drake would never in the world like 
this! 

“Vraiment! Zenn I have just zee hat for you, 
Meesis Drake. Eet is nuzzing at all but zee 
quietest. Blanche, la!” Madame pointed im- 
periously at one of the cases into which Mrs. 
Drake had been looking. 

‘Then for a moment or so it was like a night- 
mare. Mrs. Drake felt herself going, but she 
could do nothing to save herself. She knew 
that Madame would succeed in selling this hat 
to her. Yet this was the ill-shaped coal-scuttle- 
like thing! She was conscious of the hat on her 
head and Madame’s powerful will, like an elec- 
tric spark, tingling in the skilled fingers that 
pressed the hat down so passionately. Oh, this 
was too dreadful! Would nobody save her? 
She heard Madame’s soft voice telling her to 
look in the mirror and Madame’s Gallic ex- 
clamations of rapture. 

Desperately she looked up to the glass, able 
to think of nothing except an earthquake and 
that she had climbed out from a wrecked house 
with a family coal-scuttle on her head. This 
was awful! 

Then in the mirror something familiar began 
to appear, to grow larger, to grow real. Mrs. 
Drake gazed spellbound, as it moved nearer and 
nearer and became Mrs. Butler, life-sized, and 
followed by Madame’s assistant, both busily 
engaged in turning over all the hats and uncon- 
scious of their neighbors. : 

With a practiced and swift hand Mrs. Butler 
discarded this and set aside that. With smooth 
straight brow drawn slightly together between 
the eyes, she was freely criticising what did not 
please her, and apparently most of the millinery 
did not. She said audibly that there was 
scarcely anything in the shop fit to wear, and 
drew nearer Mrs. Drake. 

Then out from under a pile of hats she fished 
that lady’s little toque of violets. 

“Now this,’’ said Mrs. Butler, admiringly, 
holding it up, “is a charming bonnet, the first 
really pretty one I have seen! All these other 
things’”’—her eyes roved over the entire counter 
and came to a standstill on top of Mrs. Drake’s 
head, of whose coal-scuttled condition she took 


in all, without becoming aware of the identity 
that trembled beneath the’ hat—‘‘all these 
things’’—her eyes were still resting on Mrs. 
Drake's head—‘‘are fit only for chorus girls.” 

Hearing this, Madame bridled. She stopped 
operations upon Mrs. Drake’s head and, for- 
getting altogether the charms of the coal 
scuttle still reposing there. observed Mrs 
Butler with French fire. 

Mrs. Butler was turning the little violet 
toque around and around in her hands. 

“Exquisite!” she exclaimed “TI 
know when I do or do not like a thing. 
take this.”’ 

“ Pardon, Meesis Butler,’ satd Madame, in a 
voice no longer soft, “but zees hat belong to a 
customer I made last year, to ze Meesis Drake.” 

“Yours, Mrs. Drake? How very funny 
that we should meet in this way and that [ 
should want to steal your bonnet!” 

Mrs. Drake found herself saying meekly — 
why was she, despite resolutions to the con- 
trary, always so meek in that lady’s presence — 
that she was sorry the bonnet was hers, and 
with the exchange of some social platitudes 
Mrs. Butler moved on. 

But from that moment Madame’s mesmeric 
power was lost and Mrs. Drake’s interest in 
new bonnets flagged. She allowed Madame to 
try on a few, but her own interest was all in 
the despised little toque. Finally, taking out 
her watch, she arose, saying that she would 
come again within a few days. And with 
motherly advice to little Madame to take care 
of herself as well as of the baby, she left the 
Florette’s high-class establishment and hurried 
for the car. 

Her eyes were filled with Mrs. Butler, fastidi- 
ous, critical, dressy little Mrs. Butler, holding 
her bonnet: aloft and exclaiming with pleasure. 
Even the car rails were beating out, “ Mrs. 
Butler, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Butler,” and when 
they weren’t gaily thumping that they were 
vibrating with “My old bonnet, good enough; 
my old bonnet, good enough!” Mrs. Drake 
stepped off the car briskly, grateful for a sus- 
pender that kept its place, and consciously 
pleased as she thought of the once despised 
bonnet. She hastened home, where Mr. Drake, 
lonely in a man’s world, was walking about in 
the somewhat wintry-looking gardens. 

“Hello, mother,” he called, “‘what makes 
you so spry?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, smiling, “I 
saw your friend, Mrs. Butler.” 

“Mrs. Butler, Sally?” 

meV es. : 

“What hat did you get, mother?” 

“None, it seemed an unnecessary extrava- 
gance.” 

“Not a hat? 
hats?” 

“Ves.” 

“Did you see what she ordered?” 

“Now 

Mr. Drake studied his wife’s face. 

“Well, mother, I don’t suppose you could 
tell me what it is? Has anyone given you a 
present?” 

“TF had a frightful time down-town. Every- 
thing humiliating that could happen to a woman 
happened to me.” 

’ And Mrs. Drake told her husband the story 
of the suspender. 

“T see,” he commented, dryly, “and it has 
tickled your sense of humor.” 

Then he returned to the charge. ‘‘ Mother, 
Mrs. Butler was getting a new hat and I think 
you ought to have one.” 

“‘Father,” came the reply, “in a world made 
for men a man cannot possibly understand our 
difficulties in obtaining a bonnet. You have 
been wearing your hat for five years and——” 

“But, Sally, it is not suitable for a woman to 
wear her bonnet for that length of time. Mrs. 
Butler must have been 

“She was,” replied his wife wearily, “but I 
remembered that you said that this was the 
prettiest bonnet I had ever had.” 

“Mother,” began Mr. Drake, nettled by the 
smile on his wife’s face. “ Mrs. Butler an 

The smile vanished and she stamped her foot. 
“Richard Drake, don’t you dare say Mrs. 
Butler to me again or I'll get a divorce! I’m 
sick of Mrs. Butler and her bonnets!” 

{Tne Enp.| 


always 
I wilt 
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Was Mrs. Butler looking for 


Aunt Virginia Says: 
Don’t tell a man with a grouch to think of his 


blessings. If he wanted to think of his blessings 
he wouldn’t have @ grouch. 


” 


The person whe “told you so” ts a mighty 
irritating specimen, but he isn’t @ patch on the 
wise guy who knew all the time vou were going 
wrong, but was too considerate to tell you of tt. 


There is a current superstition that stupid 
women are good-natured, but don’t you believe it. 
I never saw a stupid woman yet that wasn’t 
spiteful and “catty.” 


Men who borrow money from their women 
relatives are usually very strong advocates of the 
theory of masculine superiority. 


Did you ever notice that a man very seldom 
sentimentalizes about his “dear old mother” 
until after he has disgraced her and broken her 
heart? 


To Keep Your Floors Besutefal 
and New Use 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Lahe!. 
All others are imitations. 


‘V OUR floors may. be of the finest woods or of the most inexpen- 
sive. They may be old or new, painted or unpainted, stained 
or unstained—or you may prefer to cover them with oilcloth or 
linoleum—yet ELASTICA, the one perfect floor varnish, will 
preserve them all with an elastic, bright, p 
durable waterproof finish. i 
In the composition of ELASTICA, a specially 
treated oil and other high grade materials are 
used, which produce an elastic, hard drying 
finish. It is due to this elastic quality that 
ELASTICA floors are proof against roughest 
usage. It is difficult to scratch or otherwise 
mar a floor coated with ELASTICA. 


ELASTICA dries hard over night; in the 
morning you'll have a_ beautiful, lustrous 
floor, which is marproof, waterproof and 
““boy-proof.” 
Drag furniture over it—let the children romp 
and tramp on it, if you like, and the faultless 
ELASTICA Floor never yields. 
The hard, smooth, elastic finish will outlast 
any other floor varnish ever invented. 

Send for Book 86 


“Eow to Finish Floors”—Home Edition. Profusely illustrated, rich in suggestions for making 
and keeping floors beautiful. Also ask for a set of exquisitely colored post-cards showing 
handsome interiors, which will be sent with our compliments. Address 


‘STANDARD VARNISH WORKS: 


29 Broadway, New York; 2620 Armour Avenue, Chicago, Hil.; 361 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., or International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Besides ELASTICA Floor Finish we manufacture ELASTICA No. 1 for exterior use—ELASTICA 
No. 2 for interior use—Satinette White Enamel for interior and exterior decoration—Kleartone 
Stains and other ‘Architectural Finishes. 
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RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Has all the good features — security, 
neatness, “‘handiness” and wear value. 
Buy it by name and be sure. 
Children's sample pair 1bc. postpaid 
(give age). Z 
George Frost Co., Makers, Boston 


Also makers of the Famous BOSTON GARTER for men 


By the Board of Trade 
Brooksville, Fias 


The name and address of every man who is consid- 
ering locating, or buying land in Florida. 

We will send him absolutely free a valuable Book 
of Facts showing the different kinds of soil in 
Florida; aiso the opportunities in and around 
Brooksville for industrious, ambitious men. The 
Board of Trade has no land to sell, but desires to 
build up and develop this section. 

Around Brooksville lies the largest solid body of 
good land in the State, so recognized by the State 
Department of Agriculture and all other authorities, 
This is known as “high hammock” land, or hard- 
wood land, It has rich, dark topsoil and clay subsoil 
—high and rolling—no fertilizer or drainage neces- 
sary. We raise the best oranges, grape fruit and 
winter vegetables in Florida; yields as high as $1,000 
peracre; land also adapted to dairying and all staple 
crops—our farmers get 80 bushels of corn to the acre. 

If you are thinking of buying land or locating in 
the South, this is tho place to come—plenty of good 
land still to be had here at very low prices, almost as 
low as ordinary pine land; altitude 300 feet, no 
swamps or marshes, ideal climate, perfect health, 
modern town, schoo]s, churches, good roads, all con- 
veniences—and everybody making money. 

Do not buy land, or choose a location until you 
have read our Book of Facts. We have the op- 
portunities, but need new citizens, new settlers and 
new capital to develop them, You can be indepen- 
dent here with modest capital, Write today for 
Book of Facts, 

BOARD OF TRADE, Box 610 Brooksville, Fla. 


Send Us Your 


9 Oli Carpet 


We Will Make 


New Rugs 


By our improved method of weaving, we 
make beautiful rugs totally different from 
any other rugs woven from old carpets. 
Read our guarantee. Ours is the oldest 
and largest factory of its kind in Amer- 
(\ ica. Established 38 years. 


VY Rugs, 75c and Up 


¥ 
Ge 
“ty 


>. 


Beautiful designs to your taste—Plain, 
Fancy, Oriental—fit for any parlor. 
zy Every rug guaranteed to wear ten 
2 years. Grand Prizes at three World’s 


We Pay Freight 
”” Your old carpets are worth 
~~ money no matter how badly 
<i fr" worn; don’t throw them away. 
ZZ FREE Write today for book of 
te = designs —in colors, prices 
and full information. 


eG 
OLSON RUG CO., pept.120, 40 LaflinSt., Chicago 


(Every order completed within THREE DAYS.) 


Siter you fave satisfied 
yourself that thie 


70 superior 

for al/-round use 

Cee ie $16 5 
AKO Se 


CaTaALocs 
MOTORCYCLE C 


atk 
THE POPE MFG.CO..H 


AMAZING PROFITS 


IN MUSHROOMS. Anybody can add $8 to $40 per 
week to theirincome, inspare time, entire year 
growing mushrooms in cellars, sheds, barns, 
boxes, etc. I tell you where to sell at highest 
prices, Free Illustrated Instruction Booklet, 
HIRAM BARTON, 340 W. 48th St., New York 
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could come, too. We have to live in the world, 
and so the things of the world must separate us, 
and we must just think of that fairyland time as 
something that was once, and that may come 
again as the great reward after this life.” 

The second young wife listened intently to 
these remarks, and at first seemed inclined to 
let them pass without comment. However, her 
inborn frankness conquered her inclinations to 
reserve, and she said: 

“T wouldn’t want to live over the first year 
of my married life for anything that could be 
offered me. I consider it a kind of unhappy 
nightmare, and I am glad I am safely past it. 
I married knowing nothing of life except what 
the novels taught me. I supposed that my 
girlhood troubles, which were serious enough, 
were all my share of the misfortunes of life. I 
supposed that the law of balance was going to 
intervene, and that because I had had some 
harsh griefs and losses, the rest of my life must 
be happy. When my lover appeared, I saw the 
road to happiness. I assumed that love and 
marriage meant that I was embarked on one 
long dream of bliss. It never occurred to me 
that since I had not been enabled to dream 
much before marriage, I certainly could not 
dream perpetually after. I dare say I assumed 
that I should have to eat and sleep and dress as 
I used to, but I certainly did not have my mind 
on practical things. I lived in the clouds; I 
took no account of the fact that some married 
couples I saw had gone to shipwreck; somehow, 
they had had bad fortune, but I was not going 
to have it. It seems strange to me now that I 
did so much feeling and so little real thinking 
about marriage. 

“T am sure that the first few days of my mar- 
riage realized all my dreams. Indeed, I can not 
just remember when the dreams began to 
break. I know now that it was largely my fault. 
I am much more emotional than my hus- 
band, though I think not any more tender or 
really loving. He was all the world to me, and I 
was not a practical person. He was a practical 
person, and he cared a great deal for his work, 
for his friends, for a neat home, and for well- 
cooked food. I was a poor housekeeper and 
cook at first, and it seemed to me that even if 
the chops were underdone and his papers 
blown through an open window, my arms about 
his neck ought to make all right. At first it 
did, afterwards it didn’t. I was exacting; I 
noted bit by bit how his demonstrations lost 
some of their lover-like ardor, and I did not 
count as gain, or even as fair exchange, the 
secure husband-like ownership and tenderness 
that took their place. I only saw that things 
were changing, and it seemed to me that any 
change must be for the worse. It was such a 
time of pain, of misunderstandings and even of 
quarrels that I cannot bear to look back on it. 
I am not able to think clearly about it, and so, 
though I know it was a period of adjustment, I 
cannot trace accurately the course of that ad- 
justment. Only my husband’s depth of love 
and my own kept us safe through that difficult 
time. I believe that the storms which come 
during that first year are the real cause of the 
shipwrecks that take place in the later years 
in certain unfortunate marriages. Then is the 
time when petty irritations take their rise, when 
subtle distrust is first bred, and when silent and 
corroding criticism begins to eat away the 
faith each has on the day of marriage. I never 
see a bride without pitying her for the difficul- 
ties that are going to beset her till she really 
settles down in a permanent peace with her 


husband.” 


Period of Readjustment 

The reader shall be spared the discussion (in 
chorus chiefly) which the remarks of the two 
wives elicited. It simply went to prove that 
each woman’s experience differs in certain vital 
respects from every other woman’s experience. 
But in the main, it is safe to say that the months 
following the honeymoonsare difficult months, 
for the reason that they make the period of 
adjustment. If only two human beings could 
be fitted together as the parts of a bit of furni- 
ture are; if they could mingle like two fluids, 
we should be spared much waste and friction. 
But nothing is at bottom so inflexible as a 
human being. We are creatures of habit, fond 
of our little ways, attached to our own points 
of view, and we often find it hard to allow for 
the rights and privilezes of some other individ- 
uality. During the honeymoon, the newly mar- 
ried couple is absorbed the one in the other. 
Their hours are’ their own, and the world con- 
spires to make those hours perfect. The harsh- 
est hotel clerk, the surliest porter, the grimmest 
bachelor, relents at the spectacle of two who 
know for a while, at least, perfect happiness. 

The wife should make up her mind that when 
the two take up ordinary daily existence, 
things must be different. Without necessarily 
specifying to herself where the change will en- 
ter, she must be prepared for change, and meet 
it bravely, and above all, bend to the require- 
ments of the little home where it appears. She 
must expect her husband to go back to his 
work with zest. No man who is worth his salt 
neglects his work. There are cynics who say 
that most men put their work well before their 
wives. There are doubtless men who, if asked 
whether they would rather lose their wives or 
lose a big business success, would undoubtedly 


prefer to lose their wives. But on the whole, 
it is not often given them to choose. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is impossible to compare a man’s 
wife and his work, for they are too en- 
tirely dissimilar; it would be just as sensible to 
compare eating and sleeping. The normal 
person must both eat and sleep; the normal 
man loves his wife and his work, and does not 
think of choosing between them. There may 
be times when he thinks he cannot take his 
wife to the theatre because he has to work; 
that is, his work really needs him. But if his 
wife were very ill, he would let his work go by 
the board, for then his wife would need him. 
The sensible wife will not be jealous of her hus- 
band’s work, but rather will make it a sacred 
member of the family, and by putting it before 
her own little wishes, prove to her husband 
that she really is a partner in the firm of Hus- 
band, Wife and Company. 


The Lesson of One Bride 


Nor should she be jealous of his friends. So 
often the first break in the after-honeymoon 
time enters because the husband wants to in- 
vite in some friends for the evening, or go and 
call on them; the wife assumes that he is getting 
tired of her society; that, therefore, he does not 
love her as much as he did at first, when it 
used to annoy him if anyone broke in upon 
their privacy. But the desire to be with other 
people than his wife is no sign that his love has 
altered; it is merely a sign that he is taking up 
again the normal ways of living. One sensible 
little bride prepared for the after-honeymoon 
changes by inviting them herself. 

“T did not learn from the marriage of my 
parents,’ she said, when she was relating her 
experience, ‘‘for they seemed so old to me that 
I thought anything they had gone through 
would be too old-fashioned for me. But I had 
two older sisers who married, one the year 
after the other, and, as I was often in their 
homes, and saw various smiles and tears and 
reconciliations and little dissensions, I got some 
material for reflection by the time my own wed- 
ding day dawned. I made up my mind that I 
would exact nothing, for a man hates to have 
demands made on him. He likes to give freely, 
without having to be asked as a right. And I 
don’t think men like to be bound, either. If 
they could be married without knowing that 
they were tied, it might be better for our sex. 

“Very soon after we came back from our 
wedding journey, I told him that I had planned 
a little surprise for him; I had invited the Car- 
sons in for cards, and I was going to have for 
refreshments the cookies he liked and the cider 
Mr. Carson liked, and of course cocoa for him. 
The Carsons were friends of his whom I didn’t 
know very well; I was astute enough not to in- 
vite in intimate friends of my own whom he 
didn’t know very well. I could see that he 
wasn’t very much delighted; though of course 
he said polite things. They came, and he en- 
joyed the evening; indeed my plan was almost 
too successful, for it was he who kept insisting 
on a fresh rubber and I was nearly yawning 
by the time he let go. But my reward came 
the next evening when we were alone together 
and he said how much nicer it was to be just 
with me, and that it made him appreciate all 
the more the trouble I had taken to entertain 
his friends. : 

“That was my secret : to have in a few people, 
but always to do it on my own initiation and at 
times when I thought he was getting a little 
stale, just sitting at home. Gradually, without 
his realizing it, I formed a circle about us of 
just the most congenial people to us both and I 
can say with pride that my husband has never 
had to say to me, ‘Can’t we have somebody in? 
It’s getting dull here.’ Or, ‘Can’t we go and 
see someome?’ Without realizing it he had 
depended on me to adjust all that forhm. The 
result is that we have seen enough of our friends 
to have plenty to talk about to each other, and 
we have never seen so much of them as to be sep- 
arated from each other. Give a man what he 
needs without his having to demand it, and you 
have gone a long way to making him happy.” 

That little wife was wise indeed. A man has 
to have the society of other human beings, 
just as he has to have his work, and the clever- 
est wife is the one who supplies the need before 
he feels it, for that means that she has all the 
more power in building up the bulwarks of the 
home. If a man is sympathized with in his 
work and ia his desire for human companion- 
ship, his trust in his wife will deepen. Thus 
work and friendships intrude on the time that 
used to be taken up in demonstrative love- 
making, but there need be no real loss; the 
love-words and kisses may be fewer, but the 
love and confidence will be stronger. As a man 
grows surer of a woman he loves he may be less 
demonstrative, but his certainty of her, always 
provided that it is combined with trust and 
respect, is a greater compliment than a question- 
ing if she really loves him as she did at first. 
Real understanding does not need many words, 
and it lies in the power of almost every wife to 
create this real understanding. 

But adjustment has not only to do with the 
great things, as work and friends; it has to do 
with countless little things which are in a way 
more personal. Two people can not possibly 
learn to live with each other without com- 
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You'll Quit Darning If You 
Insist Upon 


Buster Brown’s 


“DARNLESS” 


Hosiery For Men, Women 


and Children 
Dollar Box of 4 Pairs Guaranteed 4 Months 


Hosiery that once tried, you'll buy again— 
for the whole family. Smooth, sheer, silk 


lisle—durably reinforced by 2-, 3- and 4-ply tough 
linen thread at heel, top, knee, sole and toe; eac 
part woven into the thin, gauzy, lisle body. 


only 25c :ilk li-le guaranteed hosiery on the mar- 


ae colors, sizes and styles. Has successfully 
withstood the hardest wear for years—will far outlive 
its guarantee for vou. Its making costs 25% more 
than any other 25c guaranteed hosiery. Ask your 
dealer or ord:r a box from us, remitting $1, Give 
size, style and color. 
Buster Brown’s New Book Free 
Thirty-six pages illustrated in colors. pictur- 
ing and describing Buster's escapades — ~ 
amusing and interesting — appreciated by 
children. Send 4c to cover mailing. 
BUSTER BROWN’S_HOSIERY MILL 
830 Sherman Ave.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New Suit Offer! 


Just send us your name and you will 


promptly receive the most astonishing 
—yes, wonderful suit offer, together with 
Paragon Complete Outfit, packed with big 
assortment ofClothSamples, TapeMeas- _. 
ure, Fashion Figures, Order Blanks, 4 

etc.—all absolutely 


FREE byReturn Mail, Postpaid 


This includes an offer ona fine suit 
for yourse!tso liberal it will startle 
you, and our Grand Offerto START 
YOU IN A BIG MONEY-MAKIN 
BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF. Ou 
wide-open terms, conditions and 
rivileges will astonish you. The 
ow prices we will make you onGs=4 
men’s high-quality clothing will 
amaze you. And 


WE Pay All Express Charges 
We go the limit in liberality, 
We want you for our agent in your, 
tcwn, so t 
Business Overto You. Wewill start, 
you in a big, established, money- 
making business. 


New Agents Make $40 a Week 


Do you wonder that our agents makeall 


ment of Cloth 
equioment, re: 


Will Outlast the Pyramids 


Moss-growth, chipping, crack- 
ing, crumbling and decay, all 
common to marble and granite, 
are IMPOSSIBLE. 

Less expensive—more artistic. 
Save money; write NOW for FREE 
illustiations and prices. State ap- 
proximate cost desired. We deliver 
~ everywhere. Good Agents Wanted. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
423 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Victor Gasoline Iron 


A hot iron, without the disagreeable heat of a stove. 
No dirt; absolutely safe. A great labor 
and fuel saver, as 80,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers will testify. 

BEST AGENTS’ PROPOSITION 
on the market. Will give exclusive terri- 
tory to yood agents. Write for our sell- 
ing system which is immense, Dosoat 7% 
once, before someone else is given the 
very territory you desire. If there is no 
agent in your locality, and you want an 
jron for your own use, write us for prices 


THE VICTOR LIGHT & IRON CO., LOGANSPORT, IND. 


MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS. 


in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, tin, 
iron, copper, brass, etc. Svlders Without Heat, 
Just squeeze from tube and spread over hole or crack 
with fingers. Hardening, it makes solid, smooth 
surface. Patches all machinery. Fine for motovists. 


Send 10¢ for trial tube. A G ENT SWANTE ) 


MARVEL SOLDER CO. 
1937Broadway Dept. 4 NewYork QUICK SALES BIG PROFITS 


) The CLIPPER 


There are three things that de- 
stroy your lawns—Dandelions, 
Buck Plantain, and Crab Grass. 
In one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 

Your dealer should have them 
—if he has not, drop us a line and 
we will send circulars and prices. 
Clipper Lawn Mower Co., 

Box 10, Dixon, Ml. 
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Where Many of the Well 
Dressed Women Come From 


In almost every community in the 
United States, in almost every 
country on the globe, there are well 
dressed women who buy their clothes from 
Montgomery Ward &Co. They buy through 
our Women’s Fashion Book, an authority 
for the latest, the best creations for 
women’s wear. The fit, the fabric, the 
style, the wearing qualities of their clothes 
are of the same high grade that is found in 
the clothing of the most fashionably dressed 
women of the big cities. And yet, these 
Montgomery Ward & Co. customers are paying 
only two-thirds, and often only-one-half of what 
other women who buy from retail stores are 


paying. 

And, madam, you, too, can have the best 
quality of clothing that money and brains can 
manufacture if you will buy them through tne 

ages of our WOMEN’S SPRING AND SUM- 
{ER FASHION BOOK. You need only put 
your name and address on the coupon below 
and the number 30, which is the number of 
this book, and it will be sent to you at once, 
free of charge. Remember that we guarantee 
the fit, style, fabric, workmanship—every- 
thing—about o— single garment, to please 
you perfectly. for any reason you are not 
entirely pleased. you may return your purchase 
at once and we will refund your money and 
anv transportation charges you have paid. 

Put the numbers of the other books you 
want on the coupon also. 


2. Pianos. 24. Underwear 
Samples, 
27. Baby’s Dress and 


. Wall paper. n 
. Grocery List. Fashion- Book. 
5. Carpets & Rugs. ds. 
17. Baby Carriages, 36- Muslin Wear. 
19. Sewing Machines. 37. Millinery. 

Put the numbers of the books youneed on 
this coupon, and yourname and adress, and 
send it tous immediately. 


gomery , Ward & Co. 
Chicago Avenue Bridge, {9th and Campbell Sts. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


Please send me the following books free of charge: 


Book Numbers 80, ..cccccccecvccccccccccccccccues 
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Try—allor PartTime Ba 
Entirely new plan—our swell clothes 
on you will sell your friends— orders 
rollin—we back you—our Agents make ¥ 
the big style hit and 330 to $60 a week. 
——=—Complete Qutfit FREE 
— We supply everything— handsome ¥% 
9 ArtFashion Plates in Colors—Samples 
of Fabrics— Wonderful Advertising ¥ 
Noveities—Full Directions. ete. oe 
Profits for You 
Our Suits, Pants, Vests, do the 
& talking—wear them and fake the 
orders. Fit, wigs, workmanship, 
guaranteed. xpress prepaid, 
Send Us No Money 
Just your name and address 
brings everything — Free —in- 
cluding our Greatest Free Suit 
Offer ever made. Don’t pass 
SABI She wen dott, 
grasp ii e very ime # 
ELS you appear on the street in # 
your swell new suit, orders 
will eome your way. . 
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promise on the part of one or both; it should be 
of both. One or both are sure to be irritated by 
little habits or mannerisms of fhe other; that 
means that the habit must be given up or else a 
large share of self-control be called upon. It 
takes tact to arrange such matters. There is a 
woman who for twenty years has picked up 
the burnt matches which her husband throws 
on the floor after he lights the gas. She didn’t 
think the habit mattered at first, but she does 
now when she counts up the thousand of times 
she has wasted unnecessary energy in stooping. 
There is another woman who bickers a good 
deal with her husband, and the quarrel usually 
starts because she is impatient of the way he 
sits with his fists on his knees, and his thumbs 
clenched within the fists. The first woman 
should have made her husband pick up the 
matches in the early bridal days; together they 
might have done it till she had broken him of 
the habit. The husband of the second woman 
inherited his mannerism through two genera- 
tions; she should have known that he could not 
correct it without wasting too much energy, and 
she should have steeled herself to endure it. 

It takes thought to distinguish between a 
habit which can be changed and one which 
must be endured. If a man has an irritating 
way of widening his nostrils or giggling fool- 
ishly before he tells a funny story, the manner- 
ism is one which he can probably not overcome, 
and the funny story ought to be considered 
sufficient to make up for it. If, however, he 
shaves untidily, leaving a brush full of suds 
by the washbasin, and perhaps soiled paper, 
the conclusion is that he has been living a 
bachelor life in a boarding-house, and must be 
taught the neat habits which become a happy 
home. Nothing is so dear to a man or a woman 
as his or her little bad habits. A man wants to 
scatter the ashes from his cigar on a bit of news- 
paper instead of walking over and getting his 
ash-tray; it is an accident of course that the 
paper somehow upsets. A woman may want to 
go to breakfast in a dressing jacket when her 
husband is impatient of anything but a trim 
appearance in the morning. The husband may 
forget to turn lights out after he is through 
using a room, while his wife’s pet economy may 
be the saving of gas and electric light. A man 
may like to poke in the kitchen to see what 
there is going to be for dinner, while his wife 
may have an inherited dislike of a man ever 
appearing in woman’s domain. The husband 
may detest cats, and the wife may want to have 
one for a pet. 

It is surprising how much the happiness of 
the home depends on the tactful compromise of 
such differences. It is not so much the mere 
fact of the point of view or preference of each 
being different; it is the friction, the disputes 
that may arise from the differences, and rankle 
until they grow into a real obstacle to under- 
standing, to peace. Each one whose habit is 
interfered with feels aggrieved; obstinacy and 
egotism show their ugly faces, and frown down 
on the unity of the hearth. The best way of be- 
ginning to compromise, to see the other per- 
son’s point of view, is to admit that one may 
possibly be wrong. It is safer to talk the matter 
over reasonably, not to ignore it, which may 
lead to a breach as definitely as a dispute would, 
and also not to quarrel. Nothing is ever gained 
by heated words. It is not true what the poet 
says: ‘Lovers’ quarrels lead to love’s re- 
newal.’”’ That may be the case for a little while, 
but it is not permanently true. The wife above 
all should be slow to take offense, for as a rule 
she is much more sensitive than a husband, 
quicker to see an affront where none was in- 
tended. A little thoughtless act does not neces- 
sarily mean lack of consideration to her; it 
usually means that a man is in the grip of some 
old habit. Even if the wife is quite in the right, 
she will gain by not pressing her point with 
pointed words; it would be wiser to put the mat- 
ter tentatively. That will rouse her husband’s 
sense of fairness; he will respond to her gen- 
erosity. 

The wife is in every sense of the word the 
guardian of the home. She must establish the 
habits of consideration, of tenderness, of wide 
tolerance by which they both must live. The 
sooner she does it, the better. Mere time brings 
many couples to the settling down point, but 
they do not arrive at it happily without 
effort and patience. Harsh friction ‘‘shakes 
down together” other couples; but what they 
generally come to is a sort of armed peace; they 
both bear scars and treasure bitter memories. 
The quickest way is the gentle way. In short, 
the wife must do most of the compromising, 
most of the giving up, asking of her husband 
only such compromise as is necessary for his 
own welfare. This may seem a big price for a 
woman to pay for happiness, but it seems to be 
the law of the world. As her emotional powers 
are in some ways greater than man’s, so must 
she give more, always doing her giving in 
such a way that his character will. not be 
harmed. And to yield more is to gain more, for 
unless she is so unwise as to spoil him, he will 
repay her for, her humoring of his little ways 
with an added devotion—even if it be a silent 
devotion. The wife who is economical of her 
spiritual energy will do her adjusting quickly, 
in those months after the honeymoon, before 
the children begin to come. For that is the 
time when her husband, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, gauges her real power of making a 
home. 

The moment you begin to pride youself on a 
certain virtue you may be sure you either haven’t 
got it, or else it isn’t anything to be proud of. 


Greatest 


Buggy 
argain 
Ever Made tw safact. Only $33.65 


—full purchase price—for this beautiful latest 
style Twin Automobile Seat Top Buggy, 
absolutely guaranteed for one year. Did you 
ever hear of such a tremendous bargain as 
this? We actually sell you a regular $50.00 
Twin Automobile Seat Top Buggy for only 
$33.65. And, remember, this is simply one instance. This is 
just a sample of our amazing bargains on every kind of vehicle you 
can think of. Our 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle Book, the greatest 
vehicle publication of its kind in the world, contains more than 


One Hundred Such Amazing Bargains 


Positively the greatest, most startling price making in the history of the vehicle busi 
ness. A guaranteed top buggy as low as $29.90; a guaranteed runabout for $23.80; a guar 
anteed surrey for $50.50; a guaranteed road cart for only $10.35. The same smashing 
bargains on spring wagons, road wagons, farm wagons, trucks, etc. We lead the world 
in vehicle prices because we sell 


DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY TO YOU. 


That is the secret of our re markably low prices. No agents’ com 
missions for youto pay. No jobbe rs’ profits; no extra dealers’ profits. 
You pay only the rock bottom price. You actually pay less than the 
dealer, less even than the jobber, and we ship from a dozen distributed 

warehouses, cutting freight charges way down. 


Thirty Days’ Trial and Long Time Guarantee 


Furthermore, we will positively ship you any vehicle in our immense stock 
on Thirty Days’ Trial. Try it out to your entire satisfaction for 
thirty days. Give it a good hard test on your own roads. Compare 
it with any and all of the overpriced makes you can find around, and 
then if you are not convinced that you have secured the greatest 
bargain you ever heard of, ship it right 


back to us and it *t cost 2 
THIS GREAT BOOK penny. We will crane on fecight 
IS YOURS FREE. charges both ways. 


Sendationcetodayaiar our If you decide to keep it, we also 
ee Price = aie Vehicle absolutely guarantee your con- 
ook No. 66W81, the book-of One tinued satratacts y, 
Hundred Amazing Bargains. }| . % wythie ves on awe eats 
This book is the greatest vehicle | !t will outlast any other similar 


showroom in America, describing vehicle of any other make around 
/ in detail the largest, most stylish —_ your neighborhood. If it doesn’t, send 
and up to date line of buggies, phactons, runabouts, road jt back and we will return your money. 
carts, surreys and farm wagons ever manufactured. Yours Wueiniiietha broad emenn " 
for the asking. Sent free and postpaid by return mail, 3 be So aS dea 
Tells all about our amazing bargains on all kinds of vehicles, "tee because we know we ae selling 
our great thirty days’ trial and sweeping guarantee. So write the finest grade of vehicles ever 
now. Be sure to mention Book No. 66W81. ’ produced. 
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Don’t Start Poultry Keeping Cheap as Wood. 


till you have read the Six Free Chapters written by | § 


Robert Essex after a Quarter Century’s Experience | farararararall “] Re 

inthe business. hey tell How to Make Money With DOOM | BEURERORE 
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START RIGHT, and also tell all about America’s 
Largest Line of Incubators and Brooders. The book | We manufacture Lawn and FarmFENCE. Sell direct 
is FREE, Write today. Address, shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 


ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR COM agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
49 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. oe UP-TO-DATE MFG.CO., 937 10th St., Terre Haute, lad. 


125 Egg incubator $ | 0 
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Many Low 
S2ny LAWN ano FARM FENCE $2... 
Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. 
We sell direct to users at manufacturers’ prices. Write today 
for catalog. The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. B Cleveland, Ohio 


m& walls, double glass 
doors. Free catalog f 
describes f§ them. Send for it today. E 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., | 
Box 27 Racine, Wis. 


Best Birds, Best Eses, Florida and Alabama Land 


. ading varie- 

Lowest Prices wae: bed I have 960 acres farm land in Southern Alabama, which I offer 
Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest | at $6 per acre, and 360 acres in Columbia County, Florida, at 
Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs and| $10 per acre. Both are good agricultural tracts and colonizati 
Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, | Companies are getting $20 to $35 per acre for land around mine 
‘Poultry for Profit.’” Tells how to raise poultry | Easy terms. _ Write for plat. GEO, L. COLBURN, 
and run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for | 42 CHESTNUT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


postage. J, W, MILLER CO., Box 352, Freeport, Ill. 


Reel Line FREE 


When you eat squabs, ask for Plymouth Rock Squabs}| Write as 


for 1912, telling he 
Squab Book Free: male St onidy Wreeatne (PR 
uabs, how to start 
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small and grow. 5000 wanted ax Nily by only one New Fs" mon hook’s one. Dealers wanted. 

York commission firm. See what they say in Nation- Send l5e stamps for one KINGFISHER hook, 15 silver finish 
1 Squab Magazine (monthly). Specimen copy from us 10¢.| Cincinnati bass hooks and three good strong lines. postpaid. 
L St eeghen Rock Squab Co., 157 Howard St., Melrose, Mass.) pa RDON HOOK CO., Room 9, OWENSBORO, KY. 


**Profitable Poultry,’ 
9 Latest Book ip pices pian, proc. 
tical facts,160 beautiful half tones. Tells how you 
can succeed with poultry, Tells about big poul- 
try farm. 45 pure-bred yarieties Lowest prices, 
® fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 5 cents. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 23, Clarinda, Ia. 
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Set of 6 Dining Chairs 
PA Gt Sale Price 


We are giving out $150 Credit 
Purchase Certificates to readers of 
this paper. With these certificates 
you can buy Furniture, Rugs and all kinds of 
Homefurnishings from us on credit, without 
notes or security. These certificates do the 
work of dollars. Only one certificate will be 
given to each family. Send your name and 
address and a $150 certificate will be issued in 
your name at once, 


Great Credit Sale of Surplus 


Stocks From 180 Factories 


We are distributors for 180 big factories and 
are selling their surplus stocks at 50 cents on 
the dollar. Michigan is the world’s greatest 


i 
i 


Biggest Bargain in i 
Dining Chairs Ever Offered & 


Gold Medal Brand Furniture 


_The State of Michigan awarded our fur- 

furniture producing state. niture the Gold Medal because of its supe- 
We sell to you as low as we sellto a dealer. Tiority in quality, style and durability. We | 

The retail dealer buys oncredit—why not you? guarantee every piece of furniture we sell. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


You can get goods from us with your Credit 
Certificate on the famous ““Easy-Way-to-Pay” 
Plan, on 30 days’ free trial. We let the goods 
prove their quality in your own home. If not 
the biggest bargains you ever saw, we take 
them back and refund your small cash deposit, 


$150 Credit Purchase Certificate 
and Great “Easy-Way-to- 
Pay” Book FREE 


This 272-page book describes and illus- 
trates Furniture, Rugs and Carpets; 
Pianos, Organs, Watches and Jewelry; 
Phonographs; Stoves and Ranges; Cur- 
tains—from 180 factories. 

Everything at Special Sale Prices, on 
credit and 30 days’ free trial. Ask for Free 


Book and $150 Certificate today. Address ee 
Sr aceon Asser. Brussels Rug, 9xi2 
$2 Cash, Balance $1 a Mo. People’s Outfitting Co. $1.50 Cash 


Total Price, $12.95 391 E Street Detroit, Mich. 75ec a Month 


You, too, will use Ready Roofing when you investigate 


Thousands of buildings everywhere covered with 


The General says: ‘‘No need to worry 


Certain-teed Roofing—there is more of it on the roofs today than 
nearly all other makes combined. If you investigate for yourself, 
you will find that Certain-teed Roofing is giving satisfaction 


beyond all expectations—that it costs less and is easily applied. 


It comes in either rolls or shingles.”’ 

Here’s some money-saving advice FE; 
Don’t buy roofing unless this Certain-teed label of quality is attached. Don’t r e@ 
send your money away from home—see the roofing before you buy it—at your 


local dealer's. He willsurprise you with the low prices he can make. Anyway, 
send for our book F-3, “How to Build for LESS Money.’’—Free. Write today. 


GENERAL ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


York, Pa. Marseilles, Ul. East St. Louis, Ill. 
Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cai. 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a_cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
of tires trom anyone 
at ay price until you receive our Jatest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bie] bicycle, and have learned our wz/eard of 
Alal prices and marvelous new op ers. 

& ONE CENT is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 

TIRES, Coaster - Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at half usual prices. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. T-41, Chicago 


Farmers Sons Wanted «=: 


Stock and falr education to work in an office; $8@ a month 
with advancement, steady employment, must be honest and re- 
Mable, Branch offices of the association are being established 
In each state. Apply atonce, giving full particulars, The Vets 
erlnary Science Association, Dept. 22, London, Canada. 


MARVEL FISH BITE 


C 

BAIT makes 

Marvel Automatic Hooks land them every time. Beat 
everybody catching fish. We offera FREE box and 
Sample Hooks for helping to introducethem. Write 


JAPANESE NOVELTY CO., Dept. 1, Clinton, Iowa. 


The New “Easy” 
Sad Iron. Quick, easy 
sales—big profits. New 
invention—women wild— 
agents “be apes rich, Brant, 
“A Mo., sold 3 doz. first week: 
Fitter, Wis., sold 24 in 3 days. 
Does big ironing for two cents, 
Saves cost in short time. 
Guaranteed. Saves time— 
labor—strength—health. No 
experience necessary. rite 
quick for special terms. 
Foote Mfg. Co. B-218, Dayton, O. 


LADIES, TRY SOAP FREE! 


We have acheaper and better chipped washing soap than you have 
ever used. Try a Free Trial Package and then become our local 
agent. Big, valuable premiums such as Hand or Water Power 
Washing Machines, Furniture, Wearing Apparel. etc. Club 
Organizers and Lady Agents both wanted. Send for Free Soap, 
Premium List and full particulars. Old established firm. Refer- 
ences: Banks, Bradstreet’s and Dun's. Address 

J.P. Davies Soap Co,, 22 Shawnee St., Dayton, Ohio 


ROWN YOUR TEETH 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends.|# 

Great fad; resembles dentists’ work. Blips over the 
tooth;easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two million sold.|& 
Thousands of pleased customers, Price 1c each; 4 for 250 or 
12 for 500. C,B.FARGO,Dept. M FRENCRTOWN,N,J, 


Yaga 


FORTUNE'S FOOL 
Continued from page 10 


you know. Therefore, if you have any love 
yet remaining for your wayward child— 
come; because she is lonely—lonely be- 
cause Easter is at hand. Her heart, alas! 
is dead. Yet, indeed, indeed, she ‘would 
strive to make this a happy season for you 
—like those of the past that seem so far 
away. You should find her very loving and 
very humble, and never—nevermore would 
she run away and leave you solitary. So 
does she pray you come and fetch her— 
home. 

“And, though she is afraid, nevertheless, 
she thinks you may come, because you were 
all the father and mother she ever knew, 
and because you loved her once, and would 
not see her wedded to a beast.” 


Sir Pertinax folded up the letter very tender- 
ly, watching me under his brows all the time. 

“Voung sir,’”’ said he, ‘these are the words 
of one I dearly love—the child of my dead sister. 
But she was young and _high-spirited—and— 
this is but a dreary place, perhaps. So she fled 
to an aunt in London. And there in the world 
of Fashion she met and loved one who proved 
unworthy—poor child! but hearts seldom die; 
what do you think?” 

“T think, sir, that you will go to her,’ 

“Then, young sir, therein you are wrong.” 

“Wrong? then you mean——” 

“T mean, young sir, that you shall go for me— 
if you will.” 

“Sir,”’ said I, starting up to my feet, “you 
surely jest!” 

“Will you go, young sir?” 

“But why,” I demanded, “why entrust such 
a mission to—me? A stranger?” 

‘““Perhaps because of the ring you wear.” 

“But, sir, remember—an hour ago you took 
me from the stocks! JI am a vagrant—and 
worse!” 

“But, peradventure you may find your self- 
respect upon the road—I humbly pray it may 
be so. And now, young sir, it is already eight 
o'clock, and there, I think, is the sergeant with 
your horse.” 

“My horse?” I exclaimed, as the sound of 
hoofs struck my ear. 

“The sergeant, as I told you, is a very re- 
markable man—Cranbrook is ten miles away, 
and as it is already eight o’clock, sir, you must 
ride hard—I would not have you late.” 

“But—but, sir,” I stammered, “what would 
you have me do?” 

“T would ask you to bear a message for me.” 

“A message, sir?” 

“A letter, young sir. Come, will you under- 
take this mission?”’ 

“But, sir—I—don’t understand!” 

“Will you go, young sir—yes or no?” 

For a moment [ stood irresolute; then raising 
my head, I looked into the sharp, kindly eyes 
of my host. 

““Since you honor me with your trust, I will 
go, sir,” said I, ‘and though I am only what—I 
am, you shall find me worthy.” 

Hereupon, Sir Pertinax seated himself at a 
small writing-table and scrawled a hasty note. 
And having sanded and folded it, handed it to 
me. As one in a dream, [ thrust it into my 
bosom; and as one in a dream I followed him 
out into the forecourt. Here was the sergeant, 
with a cloak upon his arm which he proceeded 
to put about my shoulders; and here also was a 
groom, holding a horse that champed its bit 
and pawed with an impatient hoof. So, still 
like one in a dream, I mounted, drew the cloak 
about me, and giving the horse his head, gal- 
loped away upon my mission, 

Til 


The clock in the great, square tower of the 
church was striking nine as I rode into 
Cranbrook, and dismounted in the yard of 
the inn which is called the Posting House. 
And, being come into the house, I beheld a 
fire that roared merrily up the chimney, while 
before it, in a great elbow chair, sat a large, 
rotund man nodding drowsily at the blaze, 
but who roused himself sufficiently to glance 
at me, murmuring sleepily: 

“G’devening, sir,” saying which he rang a 
bell which stood on 4 small table beside him; 
whereupon a trim young dame appearing, he 
rolled his heavy head at me, and murmured: 

“Gentleman’s orders, Nancy!’ And _ so, 
apparently forgetting me, nodded at the fire 
again. 

The trim dame smiled, and dropped me a 
courtesy, but in so doing, she chanced to espy 
my boots beneath my cloak, a sorry pair, worn 
and broken, and immediately her smile van- 
ished, and it seemed to me that she began to eye 
my fine cloak with suspicion. 

Now this, trifling though it was, added to my 
embarrassment; for as she stood waiting my 
orders, and staring at my boots, I suddenly re- 
membered that I knew not whom to ask for, 
since Sir Pertinax had never once mentioned 
his niece’s name. Therefore, while the trim 
dame continued to eye me and my sorry boots 
very much askance, I took the letter from my 
pocket, but finding it bore no superscription, I 
stood, wholly at a loss, staring at the blank sides 
of the letter in deep perplexity. 

“What’ll you take?’ demanded the trim 
dame, grim-voiced, as her supercilious eyes 
stared now at my threadbare coat, which my 
open cloak revealed in all its shabbiness. 
“‘Come, what d’ye want?’’ she demanded. 
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LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


.< We will send you this switch or 
4 any article you may select from 
Qeou our large new catalogue without 
. : a cent in advance, Our im- 
& on mense business, the 

2 largest of its kind in 
One of a hundred styles, the world, enables us 
easily arranged withour t? quote surprisingly 
$6.00 24 in. 3- Strand /ow prices. Goods 


Wavy Switch— listed below are ex- 
SPECIAL PRICE $4.95 


tra short stem, 
made of splendid 
quality selected human hair and to match 
any ordinary shade, : 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES = WAVY SWITCHES 


he ms 


1340z.18in. $ .95 20 in. . $1.95 
20z.20in.. 1.35 22 in. 3.00 
2 oz. 22 in. 1.75 24in 4.00 
21402, 24in. 2.75 26 in 5.95 
3 oz, 24 in, 3.45 30 in 8.00 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in., Natural Wavy... ... 
“Double 8’' made from 2!4 oz., 
26-inch Wavy Hair. . .. . 5.95 
Coronet Braid, 3% 0z,, Wavy 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . . . . . 50c. to $50,00 . 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's, $5 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid On Approval. If you find it 
perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, remit 
the price. If not, return to us. Rare, pecul- 
iar and gray shades are a little more ex- 
pensive; ask for estimate. 


Write for our New Catalog, 64 pages, beautifully illustrated. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 834, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mati Order Hair Merchants in the World, 


Highest Quality Plumes 
at Unheard-of Prices! 


We bought $200,000 stock of. 
Illinois Plume Company at a ri- 
diculously low price. We know 
plume qualities and never before 
have such values been offered. 

Send us 25 centa (applied on purchuse) to 


aasiire good faith and we'llsend you one or (if 


two plumes C, 0. Dy on approval. : 
If you don’t find theao plumes the biggest 
values you ever saw, return nt once, 


GENUINE FRENCH 
OSTRICH PLUMES 
Worth Now Worth Now 
in. long $ 6 $3.00 25 in. long $15 $7.50 
“ie, Mi 10.1500 728 Tia 20 9.95 
WILLOW PLUMES 
Worth Now ength Width 
$10 $4.95 28 in. 26in. 
25 7.50. 30° ~237%8 
26". 25.080 2 Ole 0.05: 532) “ot 
Milliner Friends: You might just as well get two plumes 
at 44 WHOLESALE price. Colors, black and white. 
CHICAGO FEATHER COMPANY 
Dept. 75, 135 So. State St. Chicago, Til. 


Look nt the sizes and 
prices and act now, 


Width 
22 in. 
“e 


ON'T use hot irons and burn 

your hair into shape. Wave 
your hair at home in a few min- 
utes—wwithout heat—using the 


West Electric Hair Curlers 
Made of one piece of elec- 
trified nickeled 
steel, 
tem- 
pered in oil 
—rounded edges 
—cannot cut, break, nor 
injure the hair. 
Card of 5, 25 cents 
Card of 2, 10 cents 


NOTE THE 
LOCKING 
DEVICE 


Card of 4 

Midget Curlers 

and one West Puffer, l5e. 

For Puffs the Midget Curler and 

West Puffer are indispensable Used 

by leading hairdressers everywhere. At the 
Notion Counters of over 10,000 stores—or on 
receipt of your dealer’s name and 25 cents we will send 
card of 5 and handsome book showing the newest coiffures, 


West Electric Hair Curler Co.,47 S. Front St., Phila. § 


Your Foot Troubles 


It will ease your Mind; t 
I will ease your Feet. # 


Enlarged Joints Reduced and Toes 
Straightened by 

. a 

‘ACHFELDT’S (Patented) “Perfection” 
TOE SPRING 

Worn at night without inconvenience, 
with auxiliary appliances for day use. 
Sent on approval. Money refunded 
if not as represented. 
Use My Improved Instep Arch 
Supporter for ‘‘Flat Foot’’ and bro- 
ken down instep. Send outline of foot. 
Full particulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope, 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist. 4 
Room 82, 163 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


§ TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and 


Tell Me 


hades a little more. Inclose 5c postage. 
i Free beauty book showing latest style of hair 

dressing--also high grade switches, pompadours, 
wigs, puffs, etc. Women rpaniten ite sell my 
hair goods. ANNA AYERS, 


ept.A44222 Quincy Street, Chicago _ 


7) 


IK [ed\W/AColaTal aN NVI fe AND 
FLAT FINI Stiwseyf\ AND 
t= 7 DUO CEILINGS 


GOES ON LIKE PAINT; LOOKS LIKE WALL PAPER; YOU CAN WASH IT 


A beautiful illustrated book of 24 colors and Photo- 


graphs sent free. Send your name and address to the 
KEYSTONE VARNISH CO., Brooklyn, N. Y- 


You) | AWIMER 


You 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G. A. LEWIS, 108 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


At Your Home. Write toda 
how to learn to play Piano, 


Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginne 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 35 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, II!. 


I will mail a 22 
inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 


for our booklet. It tells 
rgan, Violin, Mandolin, 
rs or advanced pupils. 
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30 
Days’ 
Free 
Trial 


365 
Days” 
Test 
3 Years 


af 


Let 

cussend 

_ this artis- 

tic piano to 

. you at our ex- 
ense. We pay 
thefreight. You pay 
e nothing down. Try it 
Be 6 for 30 days. If we cannot 
ge satisfy you with the piano, we 
» will pay the freight for its return. 
Take 8 years time to pay if satisfied. 


eed&Sons 
PIANOS 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition they won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, 
giving you the highest artistic quality at a 
—_ much lower than your 2 

ealer would charge you for 
a cheap, inferior instrument. 
Big Book Free | 
Clip coupon below. It willse- 
curefor youourSpecial |. ' 
Proposition and Prices; allin , a GE Gn Gn 
handsomest colored illus- REED & SONS 
trated catalog sent free. PIANO MFG. CO. 
A 2e stamp will save Dept. G-46 Cor. Jackson Blvd. 
you Gealers ake and Wabasa Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. § 
Fill In Send me your Big Free Book § 


and Piano Offers. 
Coupon 
FVOIG) sina tavvscivcsisceces 
Today, 
Street....... 


Ye Oe BS CBC COCKS COUN. 0000008 


We Save You 


$128 to $222 
Take Your Own 
Time To Pay 


No Interest— 
No Collect- 
ors ; 


Capital and Resources $1,750,000 


Great Suit Offer! 
Just Write Us 


and we will send you absolutely free, 
by return mail, postpaid, a large out- 
>>fit containing a big variety of cloth 
samples, fashion figures, tape 
measure, order blanks, etc. 
Everything free, and we will 
A start you in a paying busi- 
Aness. A most liberal offer 
on a suit for yourself that 
will make you wonder. Terms, 
conditions and privileges that 
willastonish you. Wewill name 
youso much lower priceson men's fine 
Aclothing that it will surprise you. 


We Want a Live Agent 


a in your town. You can make $1,000 to 
q $2,000 per year. If you will write us 
¢ before we get an agent in your town 
you will get a wonderful offer. 
As soon as we get an agent in your 
town he will get profits on every 
dollar we sell in his territory. We 
turn all our business over to him. 
That's why our agents make so much 
money. If you want asuit for yourself 
g answer quick, before we get an 
: 3 agentin your town, you will then get 

A all of our great inducements, (38) 


American Woolen Mills Co., Dept. 500, Chicazo 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


\ Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Bm Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
h eguipement and many advanced features pos- 
sessed by no other wheels. Guavan/leed Syrs- 
| FACTORY PRICES #5)". 3 
are less than 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
‘WW models from §12 up. A few good second- 
Z| hand machines 3 to Ti 
I We ship 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
proval, freight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUY a 
@ bicycle ora pair of tires from azyone at any 
price until you get our big new catalog and 
special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
A postal brings everything. JV rite it now. 
IF S Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries half usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our 


bicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-41, CHICAGO 


ea] SELL GUARANTEED 


HOSIERY AND MAKE 


We: 


A 
aA 
A 
A 
Zz 
iD 
A 
A 


MY 


 \ 


ANA 


$18.°° to $30.9° 


per week. R. Nelsonsold 
60 boxes in 4 days, cleared 
$24. W. 8. Cone sold 150 boxesin a 
small village. Guarantee is what 
makes sales, No holes for 4 months 
or new hose FREE. Permanent 
business. Need no exper- 

ience. rite for instruc- 

tions and agents free outtit 


ANCHOR Mfg. Co. 
Dept.1201 Dayton, O. 


Piss 


ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. “‘Improved"’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on genuine: 


Ahaha Libor 


“Thank you,” I answered, ‘you may bring 
me a mug of ale.” 

She turned away with a toss of her head, and 
presently returned with a foaming tankard 
which she took care not to relinquish until I had 
paid the twopence into her hand; whereupon she 
tossed her head again, and left me to the fat, 
drowsy man who still nodded at the fire. After 
he had nodded, and I had watched him awhile, 
I spoke. 

“How many guests in the house?”’ 

“Guests, sir,” said he, rolling a somnolent 
eye at me. ‘‘Now and then, sir—they comes 
and they goes, sir—goes, ah! seems t’me as they 
goes oftener than they comes.” 

“There is a lady—lady here, I think, who 
came about an hour ago?” 

“Ah!” nodded the man, ‘but she'll go again, 
bless ye, they allus does, they come and they 
goes. There’s a gen’elman in the coffee-room— 
one o’ the quality; ah! to hear ’im swearin’ at 
the hostlers is a eddication—come in about a 
‘our ago—but ’e'll go again, like all the rest on 
em.” 

But now I spied a pleasant-faced maid, who, 
tripping up beside the landlord ’s chair, laid her 
hand upon his shoulder and shook him gently: 

“Lady in number six wants to know if Sir 
Pertinax Bulstrode has come yet, father.” 
But before the sleepy landlord could speak, I 
rose, drawing my cloak about me: 

“T come from Sir Pertinax,” said I. 

“Then this way, sir,’ she answered, and 
leading the way up the wide oak st airway, she 
paused at a certain door, knocked, and stood 
aside. 

So, hat in hand, I entered the room, but—be- 
holding her whom I sought—I stopped, all at 
once. 

She had been sitting beside the fire, but now, 
rose up slowly to her gracious height, staring at 
me with wide eyes, and with both white hands 
clasped upon her bosom. 

“Diana!” said I, and thereafter we stood 
gazing upon each other, silent and utterly still. 
As I looked upon her loveliness the recollection 
of the long days and weary months rolled from 
me, and I forgot all things but her triumphant 
beauty; and thus in my madness I took a sud- 
den eager step towards her, then as suddenly 
checked myself. For Memory rushed back 
upon me, and with it a great and bitter rage. 

“Martin,”’ she whispered, “‘oh, Martin, is it 
—really you?” 

“Indeed, yes,” said I, “though I wonder you 
should recognize me, for I am a little—altered, 
perhaps.” 

“Thank God!’ she whispered, “you are 
come back from the dead, and—oh, Martin— 
it is Eastertide!’’? And now her eyes were 
hid beneath their curling lashes, and her pale 
cheeks glowed all at once. 

‘‘Eastertide!”’ I repeated and frowned. 

“Ves, Martin, and I—I—have prayed—for 
this!’’ and speaking, she reached out her hands 
to me. Then, looking from those appealing 
hands to the tender smile upon her lips, I 
clenched my fists, and stooped my head that 
I might not look upon temptation, and thus be- 
holding my broken boots, my soiled and shabby 
garments, I laughed and shook my head. 

“Tady,” said I, “here is only a poor rascal, 
a paltry rogue not worth a proud lady’s prayers. 
Nor would he have them—for—if you could not 
love him when Fortune was his friend, do not 
pity him because you see him what he is—for 
pity is akin to love, they say, and he desires 
neither!” 

“But, Martin—you—loved me—once?” 

“Did I so, Madam—ah, well, youth is ever 
foolish!” 

“Foolish!” said she, and, sighing, turned 
away. 

“To love so madly one who proved she had 
no heart,” said I, bitterly. 

“T was so young, Martin, and you had many 
enemies; they lied and I believed them; they 
poisoned my mind against you—I was so—very 
young.” 

“But we are older now—all this was ages 


“But you have not forgotten—you have come 
back, Martin 4 

“Howe” I exclaimed, “you don’t think I 
sought you out knowingly—you don’t think I 
came here to meet the proud and beautiful 
Lady Diana—the toast of London?” 

“Don’t,” she cried, shrinking away, ‘oh, 
don’t!’ and she covered her face. 

“Dear Lady Diana,” said I, bowing, “be- 
lieve me I would have died rather that you 
should have seen me—as I am. I have sunk 
very low, but I have some shred of pride left— 
even yet.” 

“Yes, you were always over-proud, Martin— 
and a little cruel,”’ she said with her face hidden, 
“and I have hoped—prayed—that you might 
come back to me—some day, to tell me that 
you forgave.” 

‘Forgive!’ I exclaimed, ‘‘of what avail for- 
giveness now—it is too late! Who am I, to 
forgive? I am an outcast, a discredited wretch 
hiding himself in out of the way places. Indeed, 
it would be folly to seek forgiveness of such a 
pitiful wretch.” 

“Ah, no, Martin—no, no—poverty is no sin 
—it cannot debase a man s 

“No, but hunger may. Who will not steal 
that he may live? and my Lady Diana, thus low 
have I sunk; a pilferer! a petty thief! Yes,” 
said I, seeing her stricken look—‘‘‘ Thief’ is an 
ugly word, but ‘Famine’ is far worse; and hun- 


‘ 


ger is a pain that may drag a man to the utter- 


most depths. Remember me as I was three 
vears ago, and believe, I pray you, that I could 
not; knowingly, have sought you out to con 
front you with the thing I am!” 

“Then why—why are you here?” 

“T came on a mission for Sir Pertinax.” 

“Then—you know my uncle?” 

“He made my acquaintance as I sat in the 
stocks.” 

“The stocks! oh, Martin!” 

“T had stolen a duck, you see; a grave of- 
fence, my lady, I had also cooked and eaten it- 
which was graver still.” 

‘“And he sent you tos—me?”’ 

“To his niece, Madam, naming no names— 
even the letter, as you see, bears no superscrip- 
tion, and thus I came in ignorance.”’ So I gave 
her the letter, and now, turning to look at her 
for I had kept my face adverted hitherto, I saw 
that her lashes were thick with tears, and that 
her hands trembled as she unfolded the letter. 
Now as she read, her cheeks all at once became 
suffused with a rosy glow, and, when she looked 
at me again, there was a new light in her eyes. 

‘“Do you know what is written here, Martin?” 

“No; my mission is only to bring you back to 
Sir Pertinax, and so, with your permission. I'll 
go and see your chaise got ready.” 

“Stay,” said she, intercepting me, 
Charles Trefusis is below, Martin.” . 

“Trefusis?” said I, frowning. ‘ Well, what of 
that?” 

“He has sworn that—that I shall go back to 
London.” 

“Ah?” said I, smiling, “but were Trefusis 
twenty times the man he is, he should not stop 
you—tonight !” 

“He would create a disturbance, and he has 
—a man—watching my chaise. Oh, I cannot 
go this way.” 

“Then what will you do?” 

“Run away, Martin!”’ 

“Howe” 

““You must ride on ahead, and wait for me on 
the road.” 

“And what of Trefusis—if he is so earnestly 
bent on creating a disturbance—why deny 
him?” 

**Martin—it is Eastertide.” 

“Well,” said I, as she hesitated. 

““And—oh, I would not have you meet each 
other.” 

‘““Why—TI have a big account to settle with 
him!” 

“Yes, Martin—and I have heard he tried — 
to kill you once.” 

“That was three years ago,” said I, bitterly, 
“no one would take the trouble—now!”’ 

“Then go, Martin, go I beg of you, and wait 
for me on the road.”’ Now as she spoke, in her 
earnestness, she rested her hands on my arm, 
and the touch of her thrilled me as, mdced, it 
had ever done—so that needs must I obey her. 

“T will wait,” said I, “ but if you keep me 
long, I shall come back and bring you away, 
Trefusis or no.” 

So I bowed, and closing the door, went down- 
stairs, where the rotund man still nodded at the 
fire, and coming to the stables, ordered out my 
horse, paid the charges, and rode up the street, 
until I had left Cranbrook behind me. 

It was a cold night, for the season, but the 
wind had died away, while overhead the moon 
rose very bright and clear; therefore I drew rein 
in the shade of some trees, and. as I waited the 
coming of my lady it almost seemed that I 
could still feel the touch of her fingers on my 
arm. Presently, growing impatient, I set my 
horse for town again, and had already gone 
some distance when I spied my lady afoot, and 
hurrying towards me; therefore I checked my 
career, and as I prepared to dismount, she was 
beside me. 

“Quick!” she cried, and reached up her hands 
to me, “quick—take me up before you.” 

Scarcely knowing what I did, I stooped and 
caught her up to the saddle before me, and in 
this posture we began our journey, with never 
a word between us. 

And now, indeed, I rode as one in a dream who 
realizes the impossible; and this dream of mine 
was blending of joy and sorrow, of pleasure and 
torment; for needs must I keep one arm about 
her, and needs must she rest in that embrace, 
so that with every movement of the horse I 
could feel the sway of that supple, yielding 
waist, and the warm tenderness. of her sweet 
body; and, though her hood was close drawn, 
yet could I hear the quick, soft pant of her 
breath, while over my senses stole the perfume 
of her hair. 

But when we had ridden some while in silence, 
she spoke, very softly: 

“Are you cold, Martin?” 

“No,” I said, ‘‘no, thank you.” 

“Vet you—tremble, Martin?” 

“T—it was a passing chill,” I stammered, 
“the wind is keen here among the hills.” 

“Ves, Martin, it is freezing, I think.” 

poves:? 

“Tt should be quite a cold Easter, Martin.” 

“ee Yes.” 

“Do you remember—last Easter, Martin? 
It was then that you told me—you—loved me.” 

“Yes—I remember.” 

“We were to have been—married in June! 
You were very impatient always, Martin. And 
then I wrote that cruel letter, that a 

“That altered our lives,” said I. 

“Martin—oh, Martin, can you ever forgive 
me?” (Continued on page 41) 


“Sir 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP BEST 


FOR SKIN 
AND HAIR 


Itis so because of its extreme 
purity, delicate yet effective 
medication, and refreshing 
fragrance. It costs but little 
more than ordinary soaps, 
Wears to a wafer and gives 
comfort and satisfaction 
every moment of its use, 
for toilet, bath and nursery. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address *‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

ozg-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. at stores or by mail. 


Sor ihe Conor] 
Ee oftheWhole | 
Family 


a 
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Ask for Sani- 
tissue, the one 
Toilet paper that 
is unlike all other 
papers, because 

it is soft and clothlike—not rough 
and splintery like most of the papers you 
could buy. 

*“Sani-tissue”’ is made of a clean 
long vegetable fibre, treated with Canada 
Balsam and other emollients, making it 
the ideal paper for use in the home. 


- 
Nay 
Tissue 
is packed in cartons containing three rolls. 
Each roll is wrapped in parchment, keep- 
ing it free from dust and germs until it 
reaches your home. 

“Sno-tissue” is another of the Scott 
family: a pure white paper that is soft 
as old linen. 

You can get these Toilet papers from 
your Dealer 


3 Rolls for 25c 


Except in Rocky Mountains 
and Canada 


$8 
rf 

Scott Paper Company © 
600 Glenwood Avenue ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of “Scot-tissue” 
Towels, 5c “Waldorf” Toilet 
Paper, ‘‘Sani-Kombs”? and 
other Hygienic paper Gx 


specialties. 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 
FREE SEARCH 


Books, Advice, Searches, and F R E E 


Big List of Inventions Wanted 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, WASHINGTON, BD. © 
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NOt ATTN” S 


Classified Advertising 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


“GRUCO” UNDERWEAR & HOSIERY WILL 
make money and friends for you. Get the agency. 
“Gruco” Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and largecatalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


DUSTLESS DUST CLOTHS SELL ON SIGHT. 
Every housewife wants one. 100 % profit. Sample 25c. 
Write. The Wizard Products Co. , 1444 W. 37th St., Chgo. 


MAN OR WOMAN IN EVERY COUNTY TO MAN- 
age our business with grocers. $1,200 salary or comm’n 
No investment, permanent. Confecto Mfg. Co., Lima, O. 


WOMEN CAN’T RESIST BUYING “NAIDA” 
Apparel Novelties. Big Profits. Sample Materials & Cat. 
Free Madison Embroidery Co., Desk H-13, Chicago. 


AGENTS—NEW. CENTURY (HOME) BROOM. 
Write for facts quick. Make $4.00 for 14 day’s work. Just 
investigate. Hilker Mop Co., 1222 Grand Ave., Chicago 


$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES TO TRUST- 
worthy men and women to travel and distribute samples; 
big m’f’r. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas., M. A., Chgo. 

AGENTS WRITE FOR UNPARALLELED SPECIAL 
offer six pair Triplewear Hose Free. Big money selling 
Triplewear Hosiery; beautiful line ;guaranteed six months. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30,730 Girard Ay.,Philadelphia 

AGENTS: $300 EVERY MONTH. SELLING OUR 
wonderful 8 piece kitchen set. Send for sworn statement 
of $12 daily profit. Outfit free to workers. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 288 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures 1c. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 3014, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


“ALCA” THE FAMOUS $6.00 VACUUM CLEANER 
seeks a few more willing agents to show its merits and 
promises prosperity and success in return. Write for 
gilt-edge proposition. Alca Co., 368 W. 50th St., N. Y. 


AGENTS.OUTFIT FREE. QUICK PROFITS. 
Best Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on 
the market. Large Manufacturer. Particulars for stamp. 
Maricopa Mfg. Co., 91 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


AGENTS WANTED—EARN BIG MONEY SELL- 
ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Fancy Linens, Dress 
Goods, etc. Wholesale terms. New Catalog Free. Nation- 
al Importing Co., Desk W., 699 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


AGENTS $35 to $75 A WEEK INCOME. NEW IN- 
vention. Scrubs, takes up water. No wringing, no cloths. 
Sells everywhere—big profits—exclusive territory. Write 
today. Special terms. Pirrung Mfg. Co., Dept. 8, Chicago 

OUR ‘26” BEST SELLERS. IN NEW IDEA SAN- 
itary Brushes, appeals to hustling agents. Work steady and 
commissions large. Write for our proposition and illustra- 
ted booklet. D. L. Silver & Co., Dept. W, Clayton, N. J. 


AGENTS MAKE 500 PER CENT. PROFIT SELL- 
ing our Gold Window Letters, Novelty Signs and Change- 
able Signs. 800 Varieties. Enormous Demand. Cat- 
alogue Free. Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren St., Chicago 


SALESMEN TO SELL SUN TYPEWRITERS. EX- 
clusive territory to right parties. Standard machine; mod- 
erate price. Sells itself and sells to others. Write for 
cat.and terms. Sun Typewriter Co., 319 Broadway, N.Y. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co.,Desk O, Chicago, Il. 

SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES, BIG PROFITS, NEW 
Ironing-Wax perfumes clothes with violet perfume. 
Nothing like it. Four cents brings particulars for free 
goods. M.B.R., Mfrs., 13 B. Water St., New York. 

AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS, 
Carleton made $8 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25 in 
two days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Company. 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell Transparent Handle Novelty Knives. Good com- 
mission paid. Dignified position—Immense profits. 
Exclusive territory. Write for terms. Novelty Cutlery 
Co., 236 Bar St., Canton. Ohio. 


AGENTS—WOMEN & MEN MAKE $10 A DAY & 
up. Our Parisian designs of popular price, Trimmed Hats 
& Hair Goods sell quicker & easier by our plan of Free 
Premiums to buyers than any other way. Write today. 
S.M. Silverman & Co., 634-79 E. Madison St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—IT COSTS ME ABOUT $2.00 TO SECURE 
your name and ship sample machine, but it’s a dead sure 
way of convincing you I’ve got best household invention 
onearth. Canvassers and crew managers make up to $20 
a day. Elmer E. Stevens, 1263 Adams Exp. Bldg., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW EXCLUSIVELINEN 
heel and toe guaranteed hosiery, wants agent in every 
county. Sales enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, 
increasing income. Exclusive territory. Credit. 
Bh. Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

LIVE AGENTS WANTED — HUSTLERS TO 
handle our attractive 1912 combination packages of soap 
and toilet articles with valuable premiums. One Mich- 
igan agent made $65 in 47 hrs., another, $21 in 8 hrs., 
another, $22.50 in 10 hrs. Write today. Davis Soap 
Works, 298 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 


AGENTS—$6 A DAY SHOULD BE EASILY MADE 
selling our Non-Alcoholic Flavors, Perfumes, Toilet Prep- 
arations. Quick sellers. Good Repeaters. Experience 
unnecessary. Fine sample case furnished to workers. 
Be first in yourterritory. Writequick—now. American 
Products Co., 6090 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 

AGENTS—$50 WEEKLY; WE MANUFACTURE 
the best Needle Case made; a wonderful seller; 200 to 
500% profit; talking unnecessary; our ‘‘Trust Scheme”’ 
envelopes do the work; general agents can make $100 
weekly; particulars free; or send 10c for a 25c sample. 
Paty Needle Co.. 204 Union Sq., Somerville, Mass. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO START IN 
business selling custom made corsets. Honest values. 
Write for particulars. The National Corsetieres, 1403 
W. Congress St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED—NO_ MONEY REQUIRED. 
Earn $25 weekly selling Embroidered Waists and Princess 
Patterns, Scarfs, Drawnwork, Dress Linen, etc. Write 
for Catalog W. Leo. Mandel, 721 Broadway, New York 


CANVASSERS. $20 WEEKLY EASILY EARNED 
taking orders for Venus Lily Cream. We start you in bus- 
iness, make you independent. $1 makes $2 profit. Write 
for circulars. A.D. Stephens Co., 92 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


LADIES—EARN $25-$40 WEEKLY SOLICITING 
orders for well-known made-to-order corset house; easy 
sales; all corsets guaranteed; hips will never stretch; out- 
fit Free. Dept. 100, Madame X Mfg. Co., 94 5th Ave., 
New York. 


EARN MONEY IN SPARE TIME, 
The National Dress Goods Co., New York, needs a com- 
petent, responsible woman to represent them in each local- 
ity. Pleasant, permanent work. Free outfit, good pay. 
Write today for full particulars. National Dress Goods 
Company, Dept. 16, No. 260 West Broadway, New York 


$15.00 Vacuum Cleaner. Women crazy for them. We 
will sell you one at lowest Agent’s prices. Test it at 
home. Show it to other women tired of sweeping, dust- 
ing, etc. Take their orders and make money for your- 
self. Write at once for Agency terms. The Junior 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Dept. W, Bradford, Pa. 


re COINS & STAMPS 


STAMPS. 100 DIFF. STAMPS, 1,000 HINGES, SMALL 
album,mill. Scale, all for 12c. Toledo Stamp Co.,Toledo,O. 


OLD COINS WANTED: $7.75 PAID FOR RARE 
1853 quarter; $20 for $14. Keep money dated before 
1890; send 10c for new coin value book. It may mean a 
fortune. A. H. Kraus, 239 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

FARM LANDS & REAL ESTATE 
FLORIDA 

TARPON SPRINGS, FLORIDA—10 ACRE TRACTS 
of the celebrated Gulf Coast fruit and truck land, where 
crops and fruit grow every month in the year. Good roads, 
schools and churches. Liberal contract includes protec- 
tion in event death, non-forfeiture and savings bank 


clauses. Local agents wanted. Write for booklet. 
Tampa & Tarpon Springs Land Co., Tampa, Fla. 

YOU CAN EASILY GET A FLORIDA FARM— 
Near Largo, where oranges, grapefruit, winter vegeta- 
bles and sugarcane thrive best, protected by surrounding 
warm waters Gulf of Mexico. Climate ideal—boating, 
bathing, fishing, perfect. _My plan tells how to get a 
home here without investing a dollar. Write today. 
I. C. Humphrey, 1134 Steger Bldg., Chicago. 


GAMES & ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, DIALOGUES, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Minstrels, Jokes. Large cat- 
alogue free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago, Til. 


cs HELP WANTED 
$80 A MONTH TO ADVERTISE AND PUT OUT 
pamphlets. National Bible House, Desk C, Chicago, IIl. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED—AVERAGE 
$90 month. Examinations everywhere May 4th. Prepara- 
tion free. Franklin Institute, Dept. A-70, Rochester, N.Y. 


WE TOR We 1) 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL SILK PETTI- 
coats from factory. Can earn $25 weekly. Particulars 
free. P. & B. Skirt Co., Dept. 12, Lynn, Mass. 

$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 450 Plymouth St., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


BE A CHAUFFEUR. EARN $200 PER MONTH; 
travel; be employed the yearround. Write Cliff Hogan, 
16th & Garfield, Kansas City, Mo. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. EXAMINA- 


tion soon. I conducted Government Examinations—will 
help you pass. Trial Lesson Free. Ozment, 105, St. Louis 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. AVERAGE 
$90 month. Examinations everywhere May 4th. Coaching 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. A-71, Rochester, N. Y. 


April, 1912 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MANUFACTURER WANTS SALESMEN, GOOD 
pay, steady work and promotion. Complete instructions 
given. E. L. Dodson, Box S 24, Danville, Va. 


WANTED—LIVE MAN TO TAKE ORDERS FOR 
Handy Dandy made-to-measure men’s tailored suits from 
$10.00 to $25.00. We furnish large book outfit free of 
charge. Experience not essential, we want a hustler. 
Splendid opportunity to make big money. The Handy 
Dandy Line, 415 So. Sangamon St., Chicago. 


TRAINED SALESMEN EARN FROM $1,200 TO 
$5,000 a year and expenses. There are hundreds of such 
positions now open. No former experience needed to get 
one of them. We will teach you to bea Salesman in 
eight weeks by mail and assist you to secure a ition 
where you can earn good wages while you are learning 
Practical Salesmanship. Write today for full particulars, 
list of good openings, and testimonials from over a 
thousand men we have recently placed in good positions. 
Address Nearest Office, Dept. 176, National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 
Seattle, New Orleans, Toronto. 


TO LEARN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS. — $25.00. 
weekly job guaranteed. Home Instructions. Start now, 
be ready for spring. Booklet free. Rochester Auto 
School, 880, Rochester. N. Y. 


WANTED—ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY. 
To join this Society. Sick, accident, death benefits. And 
introduce our Memberships. All or spare time. $50 to 
$300 amonth. Every member secured gives you a steady 
monthly income. Box WW-293, Covington, Ky., U.S. A. 


SOUND MEN 20 TO 40 YEARS OLD WANTED AT 
once for Electric Railway Motormen & Conductors, $60 to 
$100 a month; no experience necessary; fine opportunity; 
no strike; write today for Application Blank. Address 
Mer., Emp. Dept., Z-510, Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LADIES TO SEW AT HOME FOR A LARGE 
Philadelphia firm; good money; steady work; no can- 
vassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


INVESTMENTS 


FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE. 
Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man who in- 


tends to invest $5 or more per month. Tells you how |. 


$1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different classes 
of investments, the Real Earning Power of your money. 
This magazine six months Free if you write to-day. H. L. 
Barber, Publisher, 424, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO SNORES? 
Stop it, and thereby check Catarrh. Simple device; com- 
fortably worn. 10c. silver.  B. Wabler, Ironwood, Mich. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 
MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 


Big demand, good pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 637 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


MOTORCYCLES & BICYCLES 


~ $25 WEEKLY AND EXPENSES TO MEN AND 
women to put out catalogs and advertise. Big mail order 
house. C. Emery, M. V., Chicago, Tl. 

BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. i 

START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 


Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 
WANTED—A MAN OR WOMAN TO ACT AS OUR 
information reporter. All or spare time. No experience 
necessary. $50 to $300 per month. Nothing to sell. Send 
stamp for particulars. 5 


Address Sales Association, 625 
Association Bldg, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, life-time employ- 


ment.. Easy to get.” Just ask for booklet A927. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. THOUSANDS 


of dollars for anyone who can write successful Words or 
Music. Past experience unnecessary. Send us your song 
poems, with or without music, or write for free particu- 
lars. | Acceptance Guaranteed if Available. Washing- 
ton only place to secure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. SPLEN- 
did income assured right man tq act as our representa- 
tive after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary, All we require is honesty, 
ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for a man in your section to get 
into a big-paying business without capital and become 
independent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
Address E. R. Marden, Pres., The National Co-Opera- 
tive Real Estate Company, L590 Marden Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


WE SELL YOU AT WHOLESALE AGENT’S PRICE, 
One American Motorcycle ($139.65) or American Bicycle 
($18.55). Motorcycles guaranteed for three-years; Bicycles 
for life. Say whether you want Motorcycle or Bicycle. 
American Motorcycle Co., 974 American Bldg., Chicago. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


A SMALL CAPITAL STARTS YOU IN THIS 
business—$25 and more nightly can be made—we 
furnish everything. Capt. Mdse. Co., Dept. G, Chicago 


with or without music. Eaton, Desk F, 1370 B’dway, N.Y. 
OUR LATEST TWO-STEP 8 CENTS POSTPAID 
Leo L. Pfeifer, Music Publisher, Columbus, Ohio. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg & Co., 25 E. 14th St.. N.Y. 
SONG-WRITERS, POEM-WRITERS AND COM- 
posers, send us your Mss. today. Prompt publication if ac- 


ceptable. No experience needed. Successful writers make 
big money. P. J. Howley Music Co., 102 W. 42d St., N. Y. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


RAG TIME PIANO PLAYING TAUGHT BY 
Mail. Book free. Christensen. 82 Auditorium Bldg., Chgo. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. LIGHT, CLEAN 
work. Positions waiting. Our diplomas recognized 
everywhere. Established 1893. Branches in all leading 
cities. For information regarding any one, write Dept. 
W., Moler System of Colleges. Chicago, Ill. 


~ OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


WHITE CROWN FRUIT JARS SOLVE FRUIT 
canning troubles. Housewives should write for special 
offer White Crown Jar Co, Bloomington, Ill 


GOV'T MATRONS WANTED GOOD SALARY. FREE 
living quarters Examin’t’n soon Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 
LADIES MAKE LEATHER BAGS. $20 PER 100. 
Stamped envel. for partics. Box W109, Hutchinson, Kan. 
LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


_ AGENTS: WANTED AN AGENCY MANAGER 
in every town in the country. One capable of appointing 
sub-agents, Proposition appeals quickly to women. Sell- 
ing plans complete. Live, red-blooded men and women 
who can appreciate a high-grade agency proposition should 
write us. National Vacuum Co.,9 Brown St., Dayton,O 


AGENTS—HERE’S A SURE MONEY-MAKING 
Proposition, 100% Profit selling Dr. Scott’s Magnetic 
Corset. The field is yours (not sold in stores). Our adver- 
tising makes sales easy. Write for catalog and liberal 
proposition. $5.50 sample outfit free to start with, on 
deposit of $2.50. | Free sample of soap, sent with catalog. 
Pall Mall Electric Co., 128 W. 34th St., New York City. 


- BE A TRAINED NURSE. EARN $15 TO $35 
weekly, Train at home ina short time. Free Catalogue 
Rochester Nurses Institute, 880, Rochester, N. Y. 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
most advanced home study course. Best field for women. 
$15 to $25 a week. Diplomas equal to highest hospital 
standard. Easy terms. Catalog Free. Address Amer- 
ican Training School for Nurses, Chicago. 


WANTED—LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING 
with Hermann permanent wave—manicuring—facial 
massage—electrolysis or chiropody. Splendid paying 
business. Positions waiting. Top wages. Our Manual 
splendid for preparatory Home study. Write Dept. 2-W, 
Moler College, 738 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa 


LADIES MAKE SUPPORTERS; $12 PER 100; NO 
canvassing; material furnished. Stamped envelope for 
particulars. World Specialty Co., Desk A, Chicago. 


$2 A DAY ADDRESSING ENVELOPES. SEND 
10c for trial supply of blanks and samples. Work even- 
ings at home. Wertz Pub. Co., Dept. 53, Cicero, IIl. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY—$427,530 CLIENTS MADE. 
Instructive Guide Book for Inventors Free. E E. 
Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 833 F, Washington, D. C. 


POULTRY, INCUBATORS, ETC. 


RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS $3.00 PER SETTING 
Charles Rickart, Route 5, Rosedale, Kansas. 


” 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


FRECKLES, PIMPLES, ETC., POSITIVELY RE 
moved. Free booklet. Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES, $6 UP. GET OUR PRICES BEFORE 
purchasing. Typewriter Exchange.223 W. 125th St.,N.Y. 

LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER. 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 14 to 44 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


UNITARIANISM 
THE MODERN INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION. 
Send for free Literature, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
VIOLINS FOR SALE 


STRADIVARIUS VIOLIN, GUITAR, CORNET 
and good Mandolin for sale cheap. Could sell separate. 
Miss Bertie Mardise, Route 5, Rosedale, Kansas. © 


THE WOMAN WHO 
OVERWORKS 


- Continued from page 29 


uses are a discontented anda most unhappy 
ot. 

Whatever you do, if you do it at a regular 
time and without any discussion as to the 
feasibility of doing it, will be much less arduous 
than if you debate as to whether you should do 
it or not. For instance, if you get out of bed 
at a regular hour every morning, it becomes a 
habit and does not seem a hardship even though 
that hour be a rather early one. But a person 
who arises at an irregular hour has to overcome 
the inertia that tends to keep him in bed and 
always dislikes to arise. Just one wink—then 
another! 

System Makes Work Easy 

If you have a certain place to hang your 
clothes at night and always put them there, it 
is not half the task to dress in the morning that 
it would be if you had to hunt hither and thither 
for every article of wearing apparel. 

In the house, if there is a place for everything 
and everything is put away as soon as one is 
through with it, the housekeeping is not half so 
burdensome as it otherwise would be. 

Sometimes you go into two similar houses 
and cannot help but notice the difference. In 
one the housewife is making an effort to 
straighten up,the littered house, the children 
are quarreling over their toys, everything that 
has been used recently by any menber of the 
family is lying around wherever it happens to 
be thrown. Such a house requires a general 
cleaning every morning, a constant straight- 
ening all day, and yet never is in order. 

In sharp contrast, is the neighbor’s house 
which always seems to be in order. Here, the 
entire family are taught to replace everything 
that has been used. If some one has been read- 
ing a book, it is not thrown down on the near- 
est chair, but is replaced in the bookcase where 
it belongs. The caps and coats are not thrown 
down on the nearest chair, but are hung on 
their proper hooks. There is no need for a gen- 
eral ‘‘straightening up’’ and the mother’s work 
is not that of a slave to her family. 

Of course it is possible to carry such a state of 
things to extremes and make everyone miser- 
able by your exactions. But, asa rule, it re- 
quires little more effort to put things in their 
proper places as soon as they are not being used 
than to throw them where they do not belong. 
The little savings thus gained make a mountain 
of saving in steps for the housekeeper! 

It is not the work but the constant confusion 
that breeds fatigue in many homes. It is sys- 
tem that is the foundation of comfort. Plan 
your days, plan your work. If necessary, plan 
them out on paper and consult your running 
schedule every hour to see the good time you 
are making. 

You will never accomplish anything worth 
while unless you have system. No office force 
ever accomplished much unless the office was 
run on a system. Every housekeeper will be 
overworked if she lacks system. 


If there are any two things in the world that lie 
between a man and his own soul they are his relig- 
ion and his love affairs. And there are no two sub- 
jects in the world on which he is more likely to be 
offered unsolicited advice. 
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FORTUNE’S FOOL 


. Continued from page 39 
“Ves,” said I, “the past is over and done 


with, I forgive you.” : 

“Then—look at me closer, Martin. 
closer, I cannot see your eyes.” 

Obediently I stooped my head, and, in that 
moment, her arms were about my neck, and 
her lips were pressed to mine. ‘Then, borne 
away beyond my strength, I caught her close 
against my heart, and held her there: : 

“Oh, woman!” I cried, “oh, woman, that 
I love and always must—you that I have 
dreamed of in my misery and degradation—you 
that I have hungered for—thirsted for—why 
do you tempt me? Can’t you see that I can 
never come to you the pitiful wreck of what I 
once was—the broken, penniless outcast? Ah! 
Why—why couldn’t you pretend to forget—as 
I did?” 

“Because I love you, Martin—from the first, 
yes—even when I wrote you that cruel letter.” 

“Stop!” I groaned, “it were shame in me to 
listen—there is the future g 

“My love will last beyond the future, Mar- 
tin.” 
“No,” said I, ‘‘no—how may one so pure mate 
with one so base? And yet—how may I let-you 
go out of my life? God knows ‘tis a problem 
beyond me—I was ever a fool.” 

But now, almost as I spoke, I started, and 
turned my head. 

“Listen,” said I, “here, I think, comes one 
who might solve this problem for us, and—in 
the only way—listen.” Faint with distance, 
yet growing rapidly nearer, was the wild beat 
of hoof-strokes drumming upon the frosty road. 

“Trefusis,” she exclaimed, breathlessly, and 
then, ‘‘ride—spur, Martin, spur.” 

“Useless,” said I, “he is but one, and we are 
two——” 

“Then, what—oh, what shall we do?” 

“This,” said I, and, kicking free of the stir- 
rups, I slid down from the saddle. ‘“Now— 
ride on, ’tis but half a mile to the house, Diana 
—ride I say.” 

*And leave you? Never!” 

“T would but stay him a while.” 

“Stay him—how? And what of the old quar- 
rel between you? No, my placeis here.” Then, 
before I could stay her, she was down in the 
read beside me; and thus we awaited our pur- 
suer. On he came with a thunder of hoofs, and 
at the same wild pace—nearer, until I could see 
the gleaming buckle in his hatband, until I could 
distinguish the eyes below—nearer and nearer, 
and so, reined in with a jerk, and saluted us 
with a mocking flourish of his hat. 

“Ah, Trefusis,” said I, stepping up to him, 
“this is very well met—you will remember our 
last meeting, perhaps?” Now, watching, I saw 
him start at this. 

“Egad—it’s Fanshawe,” he exclaimed. 

“ And—entirely at your service,” said I. 

“Stay, though,’’ he drawled, “can this be 
Fanshawe—Fanshawe, the Corinthian; the 
glass of fashion and mould of form—Fanshawe 
—in such a hat? Preposterous! But, whoever 
you happen to be, sir, stand aside, my business 
is with this lady.” 

“The lady is bound for Tenterden, sir,” said 
I, folding my arms. 

“She rides for London, sir.” 

“T think not,” said I. 

“Think as you please,” he retorted, “but 
stand aside d’you hear? For the last time— 
will you stand aside?” 

For answer, I smiled, and shook my head. I 
saw his brows twitch together as, whecling his 
horse, he rode at me with up-raised whip, but as 
he came, I leapt aside, avoiding the blow, and, 
catching him in a sudden, passionate grip, 
whirled him from the saddle. 

“You were always a liar, and a coward, Tre- 
fusis,” said I, smiling down at him as he lay. 

Very slowly he came to his elbow, and, watch- 
ing him, all in that moment, I saw what I had 
expected, the gleam of the weapon he had 
drawn and leveled. But I only smiled, and 
nodded my head at him, “A liar and coward,” 
I repeated, ‘‘and a murderer, too, it seems.” 

For a moment we remained thus, staring into 
each other’s eyes above the leveled pistol, then 
reading my purpose in my look, he altered his 
aim to her who stood at my elbow, but, as the 
weapon flashed, I leapt between, felt a sudden, 
jarring shock, and staggering back against the 
horse’s flank, leaned there: 

“Ves, Trefusis,” I said, through stiffening 
lips, ‘‘a liar—and a—murderer, and, being so, 
you have solved for us—the problem, and so— 
I thank you.” 

But, even while I spoke, he sprang to his feet, 
tossed aside the smoking pistol, and leaping 
into the saddle, spurred galloping down the 
road, and I heard his hoof-strokes die rapidly 
in the distance. 

And now a deadly faintness came over me, 
with a growing numbness; my sight failed, but, 
in the dark, her voice called to me from far 
away. 

“Diana,” said I, “oh, my love—the problem 
is—solved for us. We need not trouble for— 
the future—after all.” 

And so, as it seemed, I fell into the dark. 


Bend 


IV. 


Sir Pertinax stood over me, his blue coat laid 
aside, his shirt-sleeves rolled up, while at the 


bed’s foot. was the sergeant with bowl and 
sponge. 

Having seen thus much, I closed my eyes 
again, and lay utterly still, for a great weariness 
oppressed me. 

Then I became conscious of a hand that 
stroked my hair and caressed my brow with a 
touch ineffably gentle; therefore, opening my 
eyes again, I saw that my lady leaned above 
me. Glancing up at Sir Pertinax, I smiled: 

“Ancient sir,” said J, ‘‘my mission is accom- 
plished, I have brought back your child to you, 
and so—can die in peace very comfortable, 
which—under the circumstances—is the very 
wisest thing I ever did.” 

“Die,” exclaimed Sir Pertinax, “die, young 
sir, pooh! I’ve seen many gunshot wounds in 
my time, and I’m surgeon enough to promise 
you shall be up in a week. We found you in 
time, you see, that is, the sergeant did; the 
sergeant, as I think I mentioned before, is a 
very remarkable man, young sir. Die? <A 
fiddlestick, sir. Life for you is but just begin- 
ning, it seems.” 

“Life, sir,” said I, “and what can life bring 
me—to the fool? What of the future?” 

“The future? Nay, ask this maid of ours, 
she shall answer you best,” and he laid his hand 
upon the lady’s bent head. 

“Speak to him; child, tell him.’ 

Then my lady took from her bosom a certain 
letter, and unfolding it, read aloud in her sweet, 
low voice: 

“ Poor child, and is thy heart dead? Vet 
am I sending with these poor lines an 
Easter token that, methinks, shall bring 
to it a joyful resurrection. 

“He is very proud in his abasement, but 
all things are-possible to Love. Thus, 
with this happy season—this the time of 
forgiveness—a, new life may begin for each 
one of you, fuller, richer than you have ever 
known. Such is my prayer.” 

Now, even as she ended, suddenly upon the 
stillness of the room the bells in the church 
tower hard by began to ring a merry peal. 

“Wark!”’ cried Sir Pertinax, “the chimes 
have begun already; hark to the Easter bells.” 


. And, in a little, he turned to me, and his blue 


eyes were wondrous kind: 

“Martin,” said he, “‘a man’s self-respect is 
better than riches; today you are poor—but you 
are a man again, such a man as your father 
would have been proud to acknowledge; so, 
Martin lad, give me your hand, Martin.” 
Then, as he spoke, he took my heavy hand, and 
set within its feeble clasp my lady’s slender 
fingers. 

“Sergeant,” said he, “attention! Sergeant 
Battle we have dreamed of this, you and I, in 
our loneliness—have we, or have we not, Ser- 
geant Battle?” 

“Aye, sir, many a time, a new line o’ march 
for all on us as you might say, sir.” 

“The sergeant is right, as usual; it is a new 
line of march, the Wilderness is left behind, 
and this is the Land of Promise. For, children, 
today, this Easter Day, a new life begins for 
each one of us; but for you the future holds 
greater, and more enduring joys than any you 
have known. Am JI not right, children, am I 
not right?’’ 

And, looking into my lady’s dear eyes, I 
knew that he was. Thus sorrow fled away from 
“a and was lost in the merry clamor of the 
bells. 


The Optimist 

Is your lot in life a hard one—do you toil for 
others’ gain? 

Fase and luxury denied you—feeling all priva- 
tion’s pain? 

Shall I therefore whine and sniffle—rage in 
bitterness of mind? 

Nay, my friend, with courage lofty, I will 
strive to be resigned. 

Knowing Poverty’s a Blessing, Fate is Kind 
when she Denies, 

I can bravely, almost cheerfully devote you 

To the Life of Sacrifice. 


Tas the girl you loved to madness turned on you 
her chilling frown? 

Ilas she scorned your humble wooing, or, in 
plain words, thrown you down? 

I will not in weak dejection pine about your 
broken heart, 

But with philosophic calmness view this matter, 
for my part. 

And I cheer myself by thinking and my courage 
thus renew 

With the Sane and Rational reflection 

She was Not the Girl for Vou. 


Y am not a saint or hero, nor on hardship do I 


dote; 
In this world of toil and trouble there are things 
that get my goat. ‘ 
There are times I kick and grumble; often- 
times I feel quite peeved, 
When of some dear hope or project most un- 
kindly I’m bereaved. 
But I think among my virtues this I safely may 
include: 
T bear the Other Fellow’ s troubles 
With Most Christian Fortitude. 
— ZELLA SLATER BISSELL 
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Make Your Home Attractive Fo Friends —A Comfort 
and Delight To Yourself — For a Few Pennies a Day 


Finest Guaranteed Quality and Credit Free—no mortgage to sign—no in- 
terest—no extra charges of any kind. No red tape—no publicity—no delays 
after you order. We trust you no matter where you live or how little you} 
earn, And you are protected onevery _ \ 
purchase by the strongest guarantee 
ever made. You save from 15 to 50 per Ji 
cent and have the additional benefit \\ 
of our OPEN CHARGE ACCOUNT} 
CREDIT, which is strictly confiden- 
tial. Select any of the 5000 bargains 
in our Great FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG and make @ small first 
paymenc of just 25 cents or more, ace 
cording to size of order sent. You 
receive the goods immediately and 
have the comfort and enjoyment 
of them in your own home while 
paying a little at a time as you|}WM 
earn the] iV 


this offer. i 


We Ec: nH - i" 

b. Nremertailiith,.. HH Seat Watch teal me i 
Terms: $1.00 Cash —75 Cents Monthly 
This three-piece, artistic design Mission Library Set is made of solid oak, 
beautifully finished in early English Imperial Leather Coverings, full set of 
tempered springs in chair and rocker. he table measures 24x34 inches, has 
magazine rack on each end, also an 8 inch book rack below. Price of this high 
quality, splendid full set is Only $9.85 — less than half the price you would pay at any 
retail store. Terms: $1.00 down and 75c a month. This handsome, high-grade Library Set 
will be shipped to you promptly—no delay—upen receipt of $1 00. You ean order from this 
announcement as well as from our catalog simply by sending first payment. 


“aa Get This New 1912 Catalogue 


Get it today. Save the dollars you would throw away in dealers’ profits. We 
show you how to save money on 5000 bargains. We sell them for credit at lesa 
than half the dealers’ cash price. We offer you the cream of products of 
America’s Foremost F'actories—goods that are reliable—goods we back up with 
the strongest guarantee ever made. 


_ 30 Days’ Free Examination Guarantee 


We are determined that our customers receive the fairest, squarest deal they ever had. Every customer must 
be satisfied. You can get absolutely anything you want from our immense stock on 30 Days’ Free Exami- 
nation in your own home—every cent of your money back in full, without a word or question, if you are not 
entirely satisfied in every particular. You are protected absolutely by our legal, binding guarantee. 


. : P 

0 lo Over a million customers now buy all their fur- 
Save 15% to 50% on House Furnishings niture and furnishings from us regularly at this 
great saving of from 16 per cent to 50 per cent on the easiest payment plan ever devised. Wesell for less because 
our million dollar resources (a!l our own capital—we do not do business on borrowed money, upon which 
interest would be paid) give ussuch a tremendous buying power—we take entire factory outputs at bargain prices for spot cash— 
that we ean make prices to you in many cases as low as half what you would have to pay elsewhere. 


World’s Finest Quality Furniture and Furnishings 


HARTMAN 
FURNITURE €CARPET CO. 


The big New 1912 Catalog is filled with beautiful 
illustrations in natural colors, with complete ke 
~ @ “tz, descriptions of over 5000 of the re 
greatest bargains ever placed upon 
the market. It tells you how to save 
money on the finest quality of furni- 
ture, carpets, rugs, Curtains, china- 
ware, and everything for the home. 
This big free book tells you all about 
the largest, oldest and best eg 
known home furnishings con- 
cern in the world—5S7 years of 
stuccess—22 Great Stores—1,000,000 
regular customers. Send today for 
m= this big book that tells all about our 
D~ Easy Payment Plan with 30 Days’ 
VY} 


Free Examination Guarantee. It at 
uleLririricucurt 


buy Pieht. a No.1B-119 2 


Bargain Rocker Thisclezant, comfortable rocker 

—SS es has found a placein thousandsvf 

homes. It hasahigh, broad tufted back, large comfortable seat 

and is upholstered in famous *‘Imperial’’ leather, with wearing 

qualities of genuine leather. Seat contains ‘‘Monarch” steel 

spring construction. Ruffled front and sides. $5.75. 
Terms: 50c cash, 50c monthly. 


Furniture & Carpet Co. Largest, oldest and best 


more. All we ask is 50c down and 50c per month, 
known home furnishing 


a | A RT Ni A Py 3949 Wentworth Ave., Chicago,Iil. concern in the world. 


Established 185S—57 Years of Success 22 Great Stores—1.900.000 Customers 


AGENTS $4 bi: 


DAY 
NEW PATENTED Useful 
COMBINATION SHEARS 
Sells to every Housewite. 


SS 
A great blessing for mother and child. Easily and quickly han- 
dled. Substantially builtand will never getout of order. In- 
stantaneous—one fold as shown inillustration. All steel con- 
struction, covered with Imperial Leather, Soft, easy seat, half 
inch rubber tires—$4.95. Sold in retail stores for 50 to 75% 


LET US RESTORE FREE THE 
NATURAL COLOR OF YOUR HAIR 


Let ussend you free a preparation that 
will restore, with one application, the 
natural color of your hair. Itis entire- 
ly different from anything else—its 
effect is lasting and it will not wash 
nor rub off, It is neither sticky nor 
greasy; its use cannot be detected, 
and one application will restore any 
desired color from blonde to black. 


Just Out 
15 Tools in ONE 


y 
Made of first quality steel, fully 2 
guaranteed. Sells in every home, store or ae 
shop. Practical, useful. Housewives won't be without it. A 
whirlwind seller. Big profits. Biggest, best, most wonderful 
agents’ proposition made. Write quick for terms and free 
sample to workers. Send no money. A postal will do. 
Thomas Shear Co., 2291 Barny St., Dayton, Ohio 


SIBIG PROFITS 


¢ Brandt's Patented Automatic Razor 
Stropper, automatically puts a per- 


Send us today 10e in stanyps 
or coin and we will mail you in 
plain wrapper enough of the 
Queen Gray Hair Restorer to 
restore the original color of 
your hair, making it soft, 
fluffy and natural. 


QUEEN CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. 24A, Buffalo, N. Y. 


300 LATEST SONGS & MUSIC (Q¢ 
Listen to that Jungle Band,” “Ogai Yum 
Yum Tree,”“*On a Monkey Honeym 
Little Girl that’s a Nive Little Girl 


The Only Strop- 
per that Strops 


on vane atid feet edge ov any razor, old style or safety. 
5 v2 Bigseller, Every man wants one. Write 
quick for terms, prices and territory. A. 4. 


Guaranteed for 
Life. 


Brandt €nttevy Co., 42 Hudson St,, N.¥. 
My Sanitary Coffee Maker 
produces pure, sweet 


* AGENT 
coffee, needs no settler 


and never wears out. Saves _ coffee, 
@ money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new invention; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send lic. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


SSG DR. LYONS, Box W, 2201 LocustSt., St. Louis, Mo. 
SEC U RE D OR 


ATENT FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How | 
to Obtain a Patent and What to invent with list of inventions | 
wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents adver- | 
tised free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. | 


a + yn Rid- 
dies, 73 Toasts,22 Funny Readings,40 Amus- 
LS ing Experimentsin Magic, 26 Parior Pastimes, 
i S2 Money Making Secrets, 54 Verses of Comic 

Bh U2 Poctry, 16 Parlor Magic. All 2¢c Postpaid. 
5. C. DORN, 709 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 44. Chicago, Hl. 
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And We Ship You This 


50c Superb ROCKER 


Yes, only 50¢ and we ship you this magnificent 
rocker, Only 50c down and then 50c per month—$3.95 
in all for this handsome piece of furniture. Made in 
American quarter-sawed oak finish—profusely carved. 
Upholstered in best grade Boston leather—diamond 
tufted. This rocker is only one of the special bar- 
gains we are now giving. Send for this bargain list 
today. No. A 1264. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


We will trust you and allow you to buy any article on easiest 
monthly payments. If you want anything in rockers, chairs, 


bedsteads, carpets, rugs, curtains, washing machines, crock- 
ery, silverware, baby carriages, go-carts, Men's, Women's 
and Children’s apparel, stoves, ranges or any other article of 
house furnishing, don’t fail to get our sensational easy terms. 
FREE Special Bargain List and 

Money Saving Catalog 
Don't wait a minute before sending for our great bargain 
catalog and special monthly bargain list, Bargains which are 
positively astounding. 

- T d D. ’ W 44 Send a postal or let- 
Write 0 ay on t ait ter—but send right- 
now. *Take advantage of these special offers while they last. 
So hurry. Just your naine and address on postal or letter and 
we will mail free and postpaid our catalog and bargain list. 


STRAUS AND SCHRAM (Inc.) 
Dept. 3014 35th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


GET THIS OFFER 


All the clothes you want. 

All the money you want. — 

— Tolearn how you can have this 
4 Stunning swell tailored suit abso- 
By lutely free, nota penny of cost 
to you(we prepay the express) ; to learn 
A how you canmake $5.00to $10.00a day 
@ every day of your life, to find out 
A whatbeautiful tailoring really is, 
to offer styles that everybody goes wild 


about, to get all of your own clothes 
4a alwaysfree, do this to-day, now, this 
# minute, write usa letter or postal and 
ay, ‘Send me your New Wonderful 
Tailoring Offer,’’ and receive by return 
mail, free, the most astonishing tailoring 
() offer you ever heard of, a beautiful set of 
)) samples to pick from, styles that will set 

your county afire, an offer so surprising, 
so new, so liberal, so wonderful, you can 
hardly believe it. 

You don’t need money or experience. No 
f@ matter what you are doing, selling books, 
Wy cutlery, groceries, soap, tailoring for others, 
or just working, be sure to get our offer, 
it’s so much better than anything else. 
WM You will sueceed sure, make big money 
jj and wear fine clothes! Write now. 


BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 501 CHICAGO, ILL. 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I wil! teach you the Real 
Estate business bymail, appoint youSpec- 
ial Representative of my Company in your 
town; start you in a profitable business of 
your own, and help you make big money at 
once. 

Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to kecome independert for life. 
71 Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
4 Write today. 
rh _ National Co-Operative Realty Co, 
B.R. MARDEN 523 Marden Building, 

President Washington, D.C. 


FOR SEWING LEATHER 


machine. ——— 
It mends Hi 
harness, 
shoes,or 
in fact anything. The 
latest, the best—it beats anything for the 
money. Retails for $1.00. Guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. Special price on sample to agents. Our 
wholesale prices lowest ever offered; over 300 per 
cent. profit. We manufacture our own goods, can 
sell the best Awl for the least money. Itsells on sight. 
Send at once for catalog and sample. Don’t delay. 


The Speedy Stitcher sews a lockstitch likea 


G.M.PERRY, 7 Kilby Street, eee MASS. 
AGENTS ‘wachine 


MAKES ROPE OF BINDER TWINE 


Any length or thickness. Twice as strong 
as factory rope. Makes $4.30 worth of 
hay rope for 40c. Anyone can doit. Light 
o carry. Easy to demonstrate. Demand 
enormous. Low retail price. Quick sales. 
i Big profits. Agents wanted in every county. 
| Write for free sample to workers. 

4 THOMAS MANUFACTURING CO. 
44491 Barny St., DAYTON, OHIO 


AGENTS WANTED-— nn every town in the United 
States to sell Abre-silk hosiery and underwear—a 
permanent, .pleasant and profitable business. $150 to 
$200 per month easily made. A young woman fibre- 
silk agent in Texas made $3200 last year. Our 
sales instructor tells you how. Get our free book— 
<S From the Mill to the Home > 
Write today. Address— <= 


BAY Crry, MICH. 


WOMAN'S 


Woman’s World for May 


Every month Woman’s World grows better—so our two million readers 
say. Never before was a high-class magazine published at a price so ridicu- 
lously low as twenty-five cents a year. We advise every subscriber whose 
time expires with the present month to renew now and secure the big May 
number, for which we announce the following special features: 


““A Prodigal Father” - - - - By Jack London 


A story by this great American writer which every woman will enjoy read- 
ing. We announced it for April, but were obliged to hold it over in order to 
make room for the first installment of our new serial— 


‘““Sandy the Perfervid” - - - - By S. R. Crockett 


We hope every reader will begin this novel in April. It is one of the live- 
liest written by the great Scotch author. The second installment appears in 
May, and you will enjoy every line of the romance of Sandy, who sets out to 
conquer London in his own impetuous way. The pictures are by Raleigh. 


“No. 901”’ - - - - - By William Johnston 


The romance of two women workers in the office of a large business con- 
cern. It is one of Mr. Johnston’s best stories, and the illustrations are made 
by the inimitable Alexander Popini. 


“The Last Step’’ - - - By Ellis Parker Butler 


An unusual situation is developed in this story by the famous author of 
“Pigs Is Pigs.’’ It has the true Butler humor, with an added touch of senti- 
ment, which renders it of peculiar interest. 


“‘The Best Story My Husband Tells,’’ Wives of Famous Men 


Every man has a favorite story, and if the man is great his story is sure to 
be a notable one. James Hay, Jr., has collected a group of these stories from 
Mrs. Robert E. Peary, Mrs. Victor Berger, Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, Mrs. 
Champ Clark, Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, Mrs. Oscar Underwood, and 
others. The latest photographs of these famous women will be published. 


Editorials - - - - - - By Herbert Kaufman 


In addition to a leading editorial by this great writer, we will have his usual 
contribution to the columns of our ‘‘Man’s World” section. There will also 
be an important and timely article by one of the leading men in the nation. 


““Memories”’ - - - - - - By Ernie Wolf 


One of the most popular sentimental songs written by this great composer. 
We publish the words and music complete, exactly as they appear in the copies 
sold by music houses at 25 cents each. 

There will be the regular fashion pages in May, and special articles by Dr. 
Frank Crane, Maude Radford Warren, Eldora Lockwood Dow, Dr. Edith B. 
Lowry, and the other department editors whose work has been so popular 
with readers of Woman’s World during the last year. 


Ca SS I ST By 


Buy as You Vote 


HAVE you ever thought of the influence you exert for good or bad every time 
you ask in the store for an article? 

Every time you buy any brand of goods, you are either helping to establish 
a good brand into your community, or you are aiding an inferior brand. 

It is extremely important for you to know which you de. 

You may say you are only one—your influence is not important. 

Your husband's vote at the election polls is only one vote; or your own 
vote is only one in many, if you live where women vote. 

Yet that does not make you careless in casting that vote. 

Seldom can any good candidate, whom you may help to choose, gain for 
you anything like as great advantages for yourself and your neighbors as you 
can gain for yourselves by helping to choose for yourselves always the best 
brand of goods. 

It is rare when, through voting for an inferior man unknowingly, you can 
harm your community as much as by buying and therefore endorsing without 
thought the inferior grades of goods. 

You are hearing a great deal about the need of electing men to enforce the 
pure food laws for you better. You can enforce the pure food laws for your- 
self more effectively than the best officer you could ever vote for at the polls, if 
you cast your vote in the stores for the better food products only 

You can get goods of the highest standard of purity, excellence and value 
in foods and in every other sort of article through merely demanding the arti- 
cles of the highest grade. 

For the best manufacurers in almost all lines now are offering to you, 
through these columns. the opportunity to get their goods in your community. 
When you see an article advertised in Woman's World, it means that the ad- 
vertiser has extended his sale facilities so as to be able to supply you, if you 
merely ask for his goods at your store or apply in the manner suggested in the 
advertisement. 

This advertising is thus increasing the power of your own selection of the 
goods you are lo use. 

It is putting the selection of your goods into the power of the woman buyer 
in the same way that the direct primaries are putting the choice of the candi- 
date into the power of the voter. 

It puts upon the buyer, therefore, the same responsibility to use her increased 
power for ‘the best as is put upon the voter to use the power of the direct pri- 
mary for the right. p 

And as the effect of your selection of best foods throughout the year cer- 
tainly is going to have a more direct bearing upon the health and prosperity of 
your family than any vote that can be cast for a candidate be at least as care- 
ful and conscientious in making known your stand for good foods as for a 
good man. 

The advertisers who are campaigning to the women of the nation who read 
these columns are bringing to you women buyers the power to vote in the most 
effective election for the gaining of better goods. 

Just cast your vote for them, in person or by proxy, the next time you send 
to the store. 
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: Years to Pay 


For the Sweet-Toned 


Meister 
Piano 


$175 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 
We Pay the Freight ¥,theviane 


be all we claim for it and you decide to buy it, 
these are the terms of sale: 


$ 1 a Week or $5 a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. No extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf Free. 
Sold direct from the maker to you at a guaran- 
teed saving of $100. No dealer’s profit for you to pay. 
Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog which 
shows eight styles of Meister Pianos. 
Our resources exceed $4,000,000, We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 84-S, Chicago, Illinois 


Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
oe fe: vite for seecaad offer. 

inest Guarantee 

1912 Models $10to $27 
Wy Cons ee prents ane Puncture-Proof tires. 

10 & 1911 Models 

all of best makes $7 to $ 1 2 
109 Second-Hand Wheels 

All makes and models, $3 to $8 


51 FO0d OS. NOW. oc. aver 

Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
we Ship on Approval without a 
cent deposit, pay the freight, and allow 
10 DAYS’ FREE RIAL. 
TIRES, coaster-brake rear wheels, lamps, 
4 sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles at 
S halfusual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our 


catalogues and offer. JV rite now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-41 CHICAGO 


Correct That Bunion 


No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 


Dr. Scholl’s BUNION RIGHT 


removes the cause of your bunion 
or enlarged toe joint by permanently 
~. straightening the crooked Ae 

toe. Gives INSTANT ‘| 
RELIEF of all bunion pain, | 
Shields, plasters or shoe 
stretchers never cure. Dr. Scholl’s 
Bunion Right is comfortable, sanitary, 
\ convenient. Guaranteed or Ppa t ois 
50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at drug and shoe 
stores, or direct from The Scholl Mfg. Co., 
201 Cent. Union Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
Illustrated Booklet Free, 


HTEN UP 


Rider 


me 
a 3 


Your home with the wonderful WHITE FLAME BURNER 
Fits any kerosene (coal oi!) lamp or lantern and gives a 
light equal to electricity or gas Safe, reliable No mantle 
AGENTS WANTE to break Delights 

every user. everywhere 
Sell like wild fire. make fron $S to $15 daily 
Write today Territory going fast Beware of imitations 
Sample post paid 3Se stamps or coin 3 tor $1.00. 
Money back if nor satisfactory 


White Flame Light Co. Dept. 68 Grand Rapids, 


with our wonderful Champion Picture 
Machine. ‘Takes, develops, finishes 
photo in half minute; 300 an hour. 

No dark room. Experience unneces- 
sary. Photo Post Cardsand Buttons 
{all the rage! You coin money any- 
where, Small investment; big 

¥ profits. Be yourown boss, Write 
for Free, Book, Testimonials, etc. 

y AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO GO. 
461 Nehoc Bik. Chicago, Ul. 


WANTED—MEN 


Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, Elec- 
tric Motormen, Train Porters (colored). 
Hundreds put to work—865 to 6150 a 
month. No experience necessary. 500 
More Wanted. Enclosestamp for Appli- 
cation Blank and Book. State position. 


1. RailwayC. I., No. M. Indianapolis, Ind. 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 


$1200 year and upwards can be made taking our Veterinary 

- _ Course at home during spare time; taught in simplest 
English 5 Diploma granted, positions obtained forsuccessful students; 
cost within reach of all; satisfaction guaranteed; particulars free. 
Ontario Veterinary Correspondence School, London, Can. 


(0,000 WEN WANTED 


For Government Positions. $80 month. Annual vacations. 
Short hours, No “‘layofts.’’ Common education sufficient, Over 
12,000. appointments coming. Send postal for list of positions open. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W 173, Rochester, N. Y. 


Subscription prices: 


Premium No. 383—POPULAR SILK-KNITTED 
HAT BAND with ball tassels, 46 in. long. Comes in black, 
white, navy, gold or green. We will send one of these beau- 


tiful hat bands for a club of 3 subscriptions at 25c each. 


Premium No. 382—AVIATION OR AUTO 
CAPS. This season the knit cap for women is most 
stylish. We will give one of these: fancy stitch, pure 
worsted caps for a club of 5 subscriptions at 25c each. 


Premium No. 386— 
JUNIOR CAMERA, 
: No. 1, takes a picture 


compact and fully 
equipped for film 
cartridges, and 
no dark room 
necessary for 
oading. Has high 
grade Jens, view 
finder and auto- 
/ matic shutter for 
snap shots or 
time exposures. 
Sent for subscrip- 
tions amounting 
to $200. (Junior 
No. 2, size 314x 
214 picture, sent 
for subscriptions 
amounting to 
$4.25 ) 


P:iemium No. 393—LADIES’ SILK ELASTIC 
BELT, fine quality, with gilt and oxidized buckle. 
Black or white. Sent for 3 subscriptions at 25c each. 


Premium No. 390—SHIRT WAIST DESIGN 
stamped on 2 yards of fine lawn, sent for 3 subscrip- 
tions at 25c each. Same design for waist opening in 
back. State which is desired. 


One 


214x214 inches. Neat, f 


year, 25c, three years, 50c. 


kremium No, 384 


Premium No. 383 


This beautiful Outfit is certainly the biggest and the best bargain ever offered to those interested 
in Embroidery. It contains: 

1 LARGE TRAY, size 8x17 inches, stamped on Imported Irish Linen 

6 DOILIES, to match, size 544x514 inches, stamped on Imported Irish Linen 

1 OBLONG PILLOW TOP, size 17x21, Hand Tinted on Ecru Art Cloth 

1 BONE STILETTO, for punching Holes for Eyelet Embroidery 

6 SKEINS OF WHITE D. M. C. EMBROIDERY COTTON, for working the Various Designs 

3 EMBROIDERY NEEDLES, (different sizes) 

3 LARGE SHEETS OF SUPERIOR TRANSFER PATTERNS, size 18x24 inches, containing a Baby Bib, Cap 
and Shoes to match, also 2 Panels for Dress, complete Corset Cover, also 4 designs for Lingerie, one com- 
plete Alphabet, 12 assorted sprays of flowers suitable for Scarf, Pin Cushion, Table Covers, etc. Instructions 
for using are included with each sheet. 

The Perforated Stamping Outfit which is included in this bargain consists of: One Shirt Waist Design 
(Front, Collar and Cuff), one Skirt Panel and Hat to match (Hat can also be used for an 18-inch center- 
piece), Belt, Calendar, Towel, and many designs noi shown in illustration, a cake of Superiur Stamping Prep- 
aration and full and explicit directions for transferring the Perforated Patterns to cloth without the use of a hot 
iron. Complete outfit sent for four subscriptions at 25c each. 


Premium No. 391 


This outfit is the big- 
gest bargain ever offer- 
ed to those interested 
in stencilling. It con- 
sists of 8-Cut Stencils 
on Special Oil Board, 
6 Tubes of *‘Superior’”’ 
Stencilling Oil Colors, 
2 Bristle Stencil Brush- 
es, 8 Thumb Tacks, 
also full directions for 
stencilling and mixing 
the various colors. 

Sent complete for 
three subscriptions at 
25c each. 


These Ladies’ Switches are made from human hair and are guaran- 
teed sanitary. They are strong and fluffy in appearance, and come in 
20, 22 and 24 inches in length. Send a lock of your hair and we will 
send you a switch to match for the following number of subscribers. 
Extra shades come a little higher 

A 20-inch switch for subscriptions amounting to $1.75 
A 22-inch switch for subscriptions amounting to $3.25 
A 24-inch switch for subscriptions amounting to $6.00 

You may send either yearly subscribers at 25 cents each, or 3-year 

subscriptions at 50 cents each. 


ea oe Pe : 


See Page 2 for other premiums, and fill out the coupon for complete catalog. | Send in your clubs to Catalog Dept., WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago, and always give number and name of premiums desired 
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Your own subscription will count as one in making up your list 


Premium No. 384—CHANTILLY SILK VEIL, 
1S in. wide, 54 in. long. 
fashionable. Given for a club of 4 subscriptions at 25c each. 


Comes in black only. Very 


Premium No. 385—LADIES’ SWEATER 
COAT, beautifully knit wool, ““V”’ neck or roll collar. 
Pearl buttons. Comes in white, cardinal or’ oxford. 
Sizes 28 to 34, given for subscriptions amounting 
to $2.50. Sizes 34 to 42, given for subscriptions 
amounting to $: 


Premium No. 387— 
GERMAN SILVER 
MESH BAG, with long 
chain, 214 in. wide, 3 in. deep, 
sent for 4subscriptions at 25c. 


Premium No. 39 2— 


LADIES’ BLACK SILK 
H: SE. We give our lady 


friends a chance to secure a 
pair of silk stockings for an 
exceedingly small club of sub- 
scribers. Pure, finely spun 
silk, fine gauge, with mercer- 
ized reinforced spliced heel 
and toe. Sizes 8 to 10. Every 
one wears silk hose in sum- 
mer and this is just your 
opportunity. One pair sent 
for 4 subscriptions at 25c 
each, or 2 three year sub- 
scriptions at 50c each. 
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Premium No. 389--THREE-PIECE MANI- 
CURE SET, ebony finish, silver-mounted, se_t for 3 
subscriptions at 25c each. 


Premium No. 394—-SILK CHIFFON SCARF, 
hemstitched ends, 24 in. wide, 60 in. long. White, 
blue or pink. Sent for 3 subscriptions at 25c each. 


This saves butter and saves cream, + 
and is less expensive and more 
delicious than either 


MILK. 


From Contented Cows 


Carnation Milk gives vegetables 
and all cooked foods a flavor and 
a consistency that cannot be 


equaled in any other way. 


Get a few cans and try these 


experiments: 


Ist. Serve green peas. Cook as you always 
do. Cook the water down to a half cupful. 
Season, at the last moment, with Carnation Milk, 
right from the can. Salt and pepper to taste. 
You may use a Jittle butter, if you Jike—less than 
half as much as you usually do. Everyone will 
say: “How delicious these peas are.” 


Try the same experiment with string beans, 
cauliflower, onions, corn, asparagus, etc. 


and. Make a white sauce for 
meats, such as cutlets. Make it as 


Ey 


| 


We, 


a 


sth. Give the children a glassful (half Car- 
nation Milk and half water), when they come 
from school. Watch their enjoyment of the 
refreshing beverage. Nature prompts the little 
ones to /ike the things that do them good. 


6th. Use Carnation Milk, pure and safe, in- 
stead of raw milk, for baby. Prepare the Carna- 
tion according to doctor’s instructions. Watch 
the little one grow strong and plump and happy. 


7th. Compare your Carnation 
Milk bill with your former bills 


|) eas ml) A 


you always do, only, instead of 
milk or water, use half Carnation 
Milk and half water. Use half as 
much butter as you usually do. 


3rd. Make a soft custard, for 
floating island or any other dessert 
requiring a custard sauce. Make 
the custard as you always do, only, 
instead of milk, use half Carnation 
Milk and half water. You will 
find it an unusually rich and 
delicious custard. 


Our Positive Guaranty to 
Every Housewife: 


We know so well that Carnation 
Milk will meet your every requirement 
that we make the following positive 
guaranty: Order a 10c Can of Carna- 
tion Milk from your Grocer, and if you 
find that Carnation Milk does not 
please you better in every way than 
fresh, raw Milk, or any other Evap- 
orated Milk, or Condensed Milk, write 
us and we will cheerfully refund your 
money and postage. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 
SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


for raw Milk. 


8th. Send for our new, free 
book, “The Story of Carnation 
Quality,” and read how carefully 
Carnation Milk is prepared and in 
what delightful environments it is 
produced. Every Carna‘ion Con- 
densery is a model of cleanliness. 

The tanks, in which the rich, 
fresh milk is received, are glass 
lined—sterilized every night and 
morning. Equal care is  exer- 


4th. Thoroughly chill a can of Carnation Milk, 
by packing it in broken ice for several hours. 
Open and whip it, for coffee, gelatines or any 
dessert or salad. ‘Notice its richness, its firm 
consistency and the luscious flavor. 


cised in every detail. 


Carnation Milk saves you money and is a safer milk 
than any raw milk. Carnation Cows live in content- 
ment, where grass’ is sweet, water sparkling — clear, 
the air pure. Safe, pure, delicious, try the Carnation 
way. Order it by the case. 


Telephone or tell your grocer to send you a can, use Carnation Milk 


We have prepared an unusual 
booklet covering a _ large 
number of points of interest 
to everyone who prepares 
food. It contains recipes, 
suggestions for economical 


Tall Can, 10c. 


according to the brief instructions on the label and remember our posi- 
.ttive guaranty as shown above goes on every can. You take no risk. 


Baby Size, 5c. 


At Your Grocer’s 


nn te ee yt CARNATION MILK—the Modern Milkman 


how to make more delicious 
every dish in which milk 
is used. 


Write for your copy today 


General Offices : Seattle, U.S. A. 


‘*Flavor superior to all others or your money back”’ 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 


14 Condenseries in the States of Washington, Oregon, Wisconsin and Illinois 
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Over Two Million a Month—Largest Paid in Advance Circulation in the World 


— Hurrah! 
Papa buys it by the Box 


We get it after meals 


, Itsthe proper ~\ 
“soody” for child- “= |. 
ren. It costs little bythe 
package, but Jess by the box. 
It does not hurt digestion, but © 
aids it—does not hurt teeth, but 
improves them—does not over- — 
load stomachs—nothing is swal- 
lowed but pure, beneficial mint — 
leaf juice. , 


":<,  , Buy it down town by the box—of_ 
» any dealer. Take'it up town ; 
». by the package. Be provident! 
Be economical! Be doubly 
welcomed! ©” 


Look for the spear ‘The flavor lasts. 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use 
the columns of this magazine who is not reliable and 
does not honestly carry out his obligations to our 
subscribers and the public in generalh WE WILL 
MAKE GOOD ANY MONEY LOST by a subscriber 
who is defrauded by sending money in response to an 
advertisement appearing in our columns, provided the 
transaction is reported to this office within thirty days 
of its occurrence, and all the facts are found as stated. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Subscription Price—Payable in Advance— 
In the United States and possessions, 25 cents 
a year. In Canada and all foreign countries, 
50 cents a year. Single copy, 5 cents. The 
fact that you get the magazine will be due 
acknowledgment that your remittance has 
been received. 


Woman's Wor.LpD 


Copyright 1912 by Currier Publishing Company, Trade Mark Registered. Entered 
as Second-Class Matter, July 20, 1901, at the Postoflice at Chicago, 
Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


Currier Publishing Co., 107-111 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


GEO. E. NELSON, CURTIS P. BRADY, 


President General Manager 


Renew Promptly—A Renewal! Blank will 
be enclosed with the magazine when your 
subscription expires and you should re- 
new at once if you expect to receive the 
next copy. Woman’s World will be discontin- 
ued at once unless the subscription is renewed. 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York; Penn. Mutual 
Bldg., Boston; Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila. 


Woman’s World will not be responsible for unsolicited MSS. and the same will not 
be returned unlesss accompanied by sufficient postage. 


HERBERT KAUFMAN, Editorial Director 


HARRY ARNEY, Director of Circulation 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Director 


Just a Few Growing Pains 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


OAL strikes in England and America—revolution in paralysis, will be as easily cured as sprains and lumbago. 
Mexico—anarchy in China—lItaly at the throat of There will be no waste in food nor in Jand. The air will 
Turkey—woman clamoring for the vote! yield its wealth of nitrates to the condensers and every arable 

What of it? There’s no cause to be pessimistic—nothing’s acre will luxuriate with vegetation. 
really the matter with the world—just growing pains! The stored heat of the Sun y ill furnish power and warmth 
Progress has set for herself a sudden and terrific pace. The for all humanity. Plagues and pests will disappear. 
earth has been spinning faster in the Eugenics will regulate society ; men 


. RCS REGO ES DORE 
last twenty years than it ever before [oS be eee 6 and women will mate by definite laws; 
whirled. Naturally, there’sa bit of @ TABLE OF CONTENTS efficient organization will check eco- 
displacement in spots, but nothing May, 19120 ; nomic spendthriftry and eradicate 
to hurt. Sy ahi a par = oa 2 pt at poverty; engineering will solve the 
Neer ee ee roblems of competent housing, ven- 
We can’t very well apply electric gl iri Pee kant rattan’. 6 Pini Jack Landon p yf 


tilation and sunlight; the standardi- 
zation of health and of welfare will 
extirpate prostitution and crime. 


ity to a thousand uses, go snooping A Illustrations by M. Leone Bracker 
among the clouds, universalize edu- bil The Last Step - - - - - Ellis Parker Butler 


. ‘ i s V Illustrations by J. Allen St. John 
cation, introduce penny journalism, 
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: : “The Best Story My Husband Tells” - Jas. Hay, Jr. 
and give science a free rein without 


With Photographs 


A dream? Not a bit of it! 


ene Sandy the Perfervid—Part II. -  S. R. Crockett + z 
SOME trivial consequences. Ty A a a HaeRakih A far-fetched vision? Youare wrong! 
Old viewpoints are sure to shift, Number 901 - - - - - — William Johnston No imagination can pierce the ho- 
‘ Illustrations by Alexander Popini " b “ S % 4 

old creeds must give way Sa ia a See rizons ae cloak the tomorrow from 
ideals, society is bound to readjust Man's World Section our sight. 

its divisions. The Soul'in the Face 0» -§= Dr. Frank Crane 13 The farthest-flung optimism can 

h : Ids of thought and ee ae ae” pers ae only estimate a fragment of man’s 

The eure oe S of thoug an The Real Meaning of Parenthood - - - - oh: atts 5 ; 

economics, religion and government, Mine Net aE ae ig coming glories. How can you sneer! 

are splitting. Our eyes see truths The Doers of the Little  - Ben C. McQuesten 17 Turn back and view the fifty years 


which our ancestors could not behold Suey Ota mesma 
and by their light we perceive their ad Cae a 
errors and their inadequacies. 


18-21 behind you. What prophet in your 
' father’s youth would have dared pro- 


Mannerisms that Spoil Beauty - Mme. La Place : : 
ee claim the niany magics of today? 


Tailcred Hats for Spring - - - Julie Bottomley Le 
With Photoarsehe st Strikes, revolts and wars are but 


The greatest revolutions that have 
Heart of the House - - Eldora Lockwood Dow progress 


eee oes hundred years. || The Work Basket - - Mrs. Howard L. Willett 
Before this century is closed, the VY) Children’s World - - 

last king shall have lost his throne, Gil “Memories” (Music) - 

the last battleship shall be scrapped, 

the last army shall have junked its 

guns. East and West shall meet in 

a thousand common causes and the Five Races join hands in Man is thinking—for the first time, really thinking. The 

brotherhood. will of numbers must be done. The few must give ground to the 
Perfected wireless telephony and telephotography, mile-a- | many,and naturally we must first endure a few petty irritations. 

second trains and airships will condense the seas and conti- Society cannot be shaken to its foundations from a hundred 

nents into ponds and back lots. tangents, a multitude of revolutions cannot break upon us and 
Africa will become a week-end resort for the New Yorker, fii 1 us all calm. 

and the Canadian farmer will press a button, lift his receiver We are dropping habits of mind and of body that have 

and exchange crop gossip with his son in Siberia. persisted from father to son for century piled upon century. 
Pain will be banished. Surgery shall have accomplished It will take a few more years before we find our poise and 

the reJief of insanity and blindness. Cancer, tuberculosis, | accustom ourselves tothe new order. Growing pains—that’sall. 


There will be many wars, mobs will 
rage, battles will wage, tyranny will 
clutch with strangling fingers, bigotry 
will plot, avarice will scheme—but to 
what avail? 
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Lee Soap in the, 
éurek sardenere& 


As a great writer has said, “Gardening is the purest of human 
pleasures and the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man.” No wonder 
that they who love to grow things are ever striving for finer effects. No 
wonder that they devour eagerly every word, printed or spoken, that 
will help them to better results. 


Gardeners everywhere, therefore, will welcome to their store of infor- 
mation this fact: Ivory Soap is invaluable as an insecticide and fungicide. 


Those who already know this have found that Ivory Soap is in no 
sense a mere substitute for the usual mixtures and preparations but that 
it has many distinct advantages appealing to amateurs and professionals 
alike. It is cheaper. It is just as effectivé. It is easier to apply. It does 


dangerous to use. 


widespread publication. 


An Insecticide and Fungicide 


Flowers Shave fine one large bar of Ivory 

Soap. Add three gallons of luke- 
warm water and six drops of pure lemon oil. 
Stir well and, before the water has a chance 
to cool, spray the plant. 

Spray it thoroughly, not only at the top of 
the foliage, but under the plant. Do not be 
afraid of giving an overdose. 

This treatment is invaluable for checking 
mildew on roses, and red spider and stem rot 
on carnations. 


Grapes and Make a slightly weaker solution 
Vegetables i the above, using one large 

bar of Ivory Soap to four gallons 
of water and four drops of lemon oil. In the 
vineyard, this will check thrips, phylloxera, 
peronospora, mildew, etc. Spray vegetables 
before black fly, cut worms and caterpillar 
pests appear. 


To Keep Flowers in Good Condition 


Roses, Carnations, Shave one pound (equiv- 
Violets and Plants a/ent to one large and one 
with Similar Leaves Small bar) of Ivory Soap 

*! very fine and dissolve in 
one gallon of boiling water. When dissolved, 
add twenty-four gallons of cold water and use 
at once. To make a small quantity, dissolve 
one-sixth of a small cake of Ivory Soap ina 
pint of boiling water and add a gallon anda 
half of cold water. 

Apply with a spray, atomizer, watering 
can, or old whisk broom. Be careful to reach 
the under as well as the upper sides of the 
leaves. Half an hour after applying, rinse off 
the solution with clear, soft water. 


not harm bark or foliage. It cannot clog or corrode sprayers. It is not 


While there are many favorite ways of using Ivory Soap as a preven- 
tive and check against plant pests, the directions below, we think, will 
secure the best results. Follow these suggestions, anticipate the coming of 
the pests and you will have no regrets. 


We also give some other uses for Ivory Soap outside the house—uses 
not directly connected with the garden but of such value as to merit 


The Oactir-rlautle & 


Begonias, Fuchsias, dd a third more water 
Ferns and All Tender © the foregoing solution 
and Bulbous Plants _—S© it will be ‘about three- 

fourths as strong. Ap- 
ply and rinse the same way. Don’t expect a 
single application to rid plants of all insect 
pests. It may be necessary to apply the solu- 
tion several times at intervals of three days. 


To Keep Fingernails Clean, though 
Working in the Garden 


Before going into the garden, rub a moist- 
ened cake of Ivory Soap over the ends of the 
fingernails, so as to fill the spaces under them. 


To Keep Harness in Good Condition 


Apply Ivory Soap Paste (see directions 
below) with a woolen cloth, using no water. 
Let it remain on the harness a few minutes. 
Rub dry and polish with a soft cloth. Olive 
or neats-foot oil will help keep the leather 
soft and pliable. 


How to Make Ivory Soap Paste 


Shave one large cake of Ivory Soap into 
three quarts of water or two small cakes into 
four quarts. Do this with a knife, vegetable 
grater or food chopper. Keep nearly, but not 
quite, at boiling point for about fifteen min- 
utes, or until the soap is perfectly dissolved. 
When cool, it will be like jelly. Keep in 
china or glass jars. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the value of Ivory 
Soap Paste in the kitchen, in the laundry and for general 
household use. It is economical. It is convenient. It can be 
used for an almost endless variety of purposes. In a few min- 
utes’ time and with very little trouble, one can make enough 
Ivory Soap Paste to last a week or a month. 


Next Month’s Advertisement of Ivory Soap will deal with 
the washing of Colored Clothes 
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The Prodigal Father—By Jack London 


appearing, prosperous business man. He wore a 

sixty-dollar, business-man’s suit, his shoes were 
comfortable and seemly and made from the current 
last, his tie, collars and cuffs were just what all 
prosperous business men wore, and an up-to-date, 
business-man’s derby was his wildest adventure in 
head-gear. Oakland, California, is no sleepy country 
town, and Josiah Childs, as the leading grocer of a 
rushing western metropolis of three hundred thou- 
sand, appropriately lived, acted, and 
dressed the part. 

But on this morning, before the rush of 
custom began, his appearance at the 
store, while it did not cause a riot, was 
sufficiently startling to impair for half an 
hour the staff’s working efficiency. He 
nodded pleasantly to the two delivery 
drivers loading their wagons for the first 
trip of the morning, and cast upward the 
inevitable, complacent glance at the sign 
that ran across the front of the building— 
‘Childs’ Cash Store.”” The lettering, not 
too large, was of dignified black and gold, 
suggestive of noble spices, aristocratic 
condiments, and everything of the best 
(which was no more than to be expected 
of a scale of prices ten per cent. higher 
than any other grocery in town). But 
what Josiah Childs did not see as he 
turned his back on the drivers and en- 
tered, was the helpless and mutual fall of 
surprise those two worthies perpetrated 
on each other’s necks. They clung to- 
gether for support. 

“Did you catch the kicks, Bill?” one 
moaned. 

“Did you pipe the head-piece?”’ Bill 
moaned back. 

“Now if he was goin’ to a masquerade 
ball——”’ 

“Or attendin’ a reunion of the Rough 
Riders ne 

“Or goin’ huntin’ bear 

“Or swearin’ off his taxes 

“Tnstead of goin’ all the way to the 
effete East—Monkton says he is going 
clear to Boston ge 

The two drivers held each other apart 
at arm’s length, and fell limply together 
again. 

For Josiah Childs’ outfit was all their 
actions connotated. His hat was a light 
fawn, stiffi-rimmed John B. Stetson, cir- 
cled by a band of Mexican stamped 
leather. Over a blue flannel shirt, set off 
by a drooping Windsor tie, was a rough 
and ready coat of large-ribbed corduroy. 
Pants of the same material were thrust 
into high-laced shoes of the sort worn by 
surveyors, explorers, and linemen. 

A clerk at a near counter almost petri- 
fied at sight of his employer’s bizarre rig. 
Monkton, recently elevated to the man- 
agership, gasped, swallowed, and main- 
tained his imperturbable attentiveness. 
The lady bookkeeper, glancing down 
from her glass eyrie on the inside baleony, 

~took one look and buried her giggles in 
the day book. Josiah Childs saw most of all this, but 
he did not mind. He was starting on his vacation, and 
his head and heart were buzzing with plans and antici- 
pations of the most adventurous vacation he had taken 
in ten years. Under his eyelids burned visions of East 
Falls, Connecticut, and of all the home scenes he had 
been born to and brought up in. Oakland, he was thor- 
oughly aware, was more modern than East Falls, and 
the excitement caused by his garb was only the ex- 
pected. Undisturbed by the sensation he knew he was 
creating among his employes, he moved about, accom- 
panied by his manager, making last suggestions, giving 


J expen CHILDS was ordinarily an ordinary- 
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final instructions, and radiating fond, farewell glances 
at all the loved details of the business he had built out of 
nothing. 

He had a right to be proud of “‘ Childs’ Cash Store.” 
Twelve years before he had landed in Oakland with 
fourteen dollars and forty-three cents. Cents did not 
circulate so far West and after the fourteen dollars were 
gone, he continued to carry the three pennies in his 
pocket for a weary while. Later, when he had got a job 
clerking in a small grocery for eleven dollars a week, 


He Gathered the Boy Into His Arms 


and had begun sending a small monthly postal order to 
one, Agatha Childs, East Falls, Connecticut, he in- 
vested the three coppers in postage stamps. Uncle Sam 
could not reject his own lawful coin of the realm. 
Having spent all his life in cramped New England, 
where sharpness and shrewdness had been whetted to 
razor-edge on the harsh stone of meager circumstance, 
he had found himself abruptly in the loose and free-and- 
easy West, where men thought in thousand-dollar bills 
and newsboys dropped dead at sight of copper cents. 
Josiah Childs bit like fresh acid into the new industrial 
and business conditions. He had vision. He saw so 


many ways of making money all at once, that at first 
his brain was in a whirl. 

At the same time, being sane and conservative, he 
had resolutely avoided speculation. The solid and sub- 
stantial called to him. Clerking at eleven dollars a 


- week, he took note of the lost opportunities, of the 


openings for safe enterprise, of the countless leaks in the 
business. If, despite all this, the boss could make a 
good living, what couldn’t he, Josiah Childs, do with 
his Connecticut training? It was like a bottle of wine 
to a thirsty hermit, this coming to the 
active, generous-spending West after 
thirty-five years in East Falls, the last 
fifteen of which had been spent in hum- 
drum clerking in the humdrum East 
Falls general store. Josiah Childs’ head 
buzzed with the easy possibilities he saw. 
But he did not lose his head. No detail 
was overlooked. He spent his spare 
hours in studying Oakland, its people, 
how they made their money, and why 
they spent it and where. He walked the 
central streets, watching the drift of the 
buying crowds, even counting them and 
compiling the statistics in various note 
books. He studied the general credit 
system of the trade, and the particular 
credit systems of the different districts. 
He could tell to a dot the average wage or 
salary earned by the househoulders of 
any locality, and he made it a point of 
thoroughness to know every locality from 
the waterfront slums to the aristocratic 
Lake Merritt and Piedmont sections, 
from West Oakland, where dwelt the 
railroad employes, to the semi-farmers of 
Fruitvale at the opposite end of the city. 

Broadway, on the main street and in 
the very heart of the shopping district, 
where no grocer had ever been insane 
enough to dream of establishing a business 
was his ultimate selection. But that re- 
quired money, while he had to start from 
the smallest of beginnings. His first 
store was on lower Filbert, where lived 
the nail-workers. In half a year, three 
other little corner groceries went out of 
business while he was compelled to en- 
large his premises. He understood the 
principle of large sales at small profits, of 
stable qualities of goods, and of a square 
deal. He had glimpsed, also, the secret 
of advertising. Each week he set forth 
one article that sold at a loss to him. 
This was not an advertised loss, but an 
absolute loss. His one clerk prophesied 
impending bankruptcy when butter, that 
cost Childs thirty cents, was sold for 
twenty-five cents, when twenty-two 
cent coffee was passed across the counter 
at eighteen cents. The neighborhood 
housewives came for these bargains and 
remained to buy other articles that sold 
at a profit. Moreover, the whole neigh- 
borhood came quickly to know Josiah 
Childs, and the busy crowd of buyers in 
his store was an attraction in itself. 

But Josiah Childs made no mistake. 
He knew the final foundation on which 
his prosperity rested. He studied the nail works 
until he came to know as much about them as the 
managing directors. Before the first whisper had 
stirred abroad, he sold his store, and with a modest 
sum of ready cash went in search of a new location. 
Six months later the nail works closed down, and closed 
down forever. 

His next store was established in Adeline street, 
where lived a comfortable, salaried class. Here, his 
shelves carried a higher-grade and more diversified 
stock. By the same old method, he drew his crowd. 
He established a delicatessen (Continued on page 29) 
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Tie Last Step—By Ellis Parker Butler 


OUNG Mrs. Bob Willerton crossed the narrow 
hall between the elevator and her father’s office 
hastily, and after the slightest hesitation, opened 

the door and entered. From behind the heavy veil she 
had worn, the small reception room seemed darker and 
gloomier than it was in reality. The girl at the desk 
looked up from the papers on which she was working. 

“Mr. Chalmers?” murmured Mrs. Willerton. ‘“‘May 
I see him?” 

“He is in,” said the girl. ‘I will see if he can see you. 
Will you give me your name, please?” 

“T am his daughter,” said Mrs. Willerton, wearily. 
She dropped into one of the chairs and knitted her 
fingers together nervously while she waited. 

“Will you please come in?” asked the girl. 
Chalmers is not busy.” 

She led the way through the narrow passage walled 
with filing cases into the larger room. Mr. Chalmers 


“ce Mr. 


was standing at the window, looking out over the thou-: 


sands of roofs of the city to where the East River 
showed a small bit of its waters, beyond 
which Long Island lost itself in a blue haze. 
As his door opened, he turned quickly. 

“Well, kiddy, what brings ” he be- 
gan merrily, but as she raised her veil, he 
stopped short. ‘‘ Molly!’ he cried. 

Her pretty face was sad, and her eyes 
still red with the tears she had donned the 
veil to hide. 

‘Father!’ she half-sobbed, and the next 
moment she was in his arms, with her face 
buried in his shoulder. 

“Come now, kiddy, come now!” he re- 
peated, ‘‘What is it? What is wrong? 
What is the matter?” and all the while he 
knew there could be but one thing the 
matter—Bob Willerton! 

“‘Father,’”’ she said at length, ‘“‘you will 
help me, won’t you. It isn’t my fault! I 
have been patient, and I have tried so 
hard——” 

“Sit down, Molly,” said her father. He 
drew a chair close beside the one she took. 
His face showed the anguish her sorrow 
caused him, and the age lines deepened. 
For what, but the happiness of his daugh- 
ter, and before her his wife, had he sought 
success? And now that the mother was 
gone, what had he left but the happiness 
of the daughter, and she came to hint thus 
—in tears! ‘Tell me about it,” he said. 

“Father,” she said, with a wan attempt 
at a smile, ‘“‘I am here as a client, if you 
will have me for one. I—it will not be a 
very interesting case. It will not be a sen- 
sational case, but—Mr. Father Chalmers, 
will you take a separation case!” 

“Ts it as bad as that, kiddy?” he asked. 

“‘T have left Bob forever, father,’’ she 
said, wearily. 

“Poor little girl!” said her father. “‘ You 
were right in coming to me at once. And I 
will take the case,” he said, softly. ‘‘It is 
not my branch of the law, Molly, but I will 
take the case. I am especially equipped to 
to take it. Only too well equipped!” 

“You don’t know anything—anything horrible 
about Robert, do you?” she asked. ‘‘I wouldn’t want 
him dragged down.” 

“No!” her father answered, slowly. ‘‘I know noth- 
ing about Robert. Nothing but that he is young, and 
that you are young. Shall I tell you what I know 
about Robert?” 

“‘Yes,”’ she whispered. 

He leaned forward and took her hand. 

“He loved you,” he said. ‘‘He loved you, and you 
loved him, and you were both young. You were very 
happy, indeed, until the first flush of the joy of being 
together wore off, and then he seemed to put you in the 
second place. His work filled more and more of his 
time. He came late and pleaded business, when his 
one thought should have been of you. . Often, instead 
of going with you to some pleasant play, as he did so 
frequently at first, he would sit silently at home all even- 
ing, or spend half the night working over papers he had 
brought home with him. He thought less and less of 
you and your likes, and more and more of his work. 
Then be began spending evenings at his office, leaving 
you alone——” 

“He scolded me about my expenditures 

“Yes,” said her father. ‘‘ You, on whom he could not 
spend enough at first, had to bear his reproaches : 

“T did not bear them! I would not bear them!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Do you think I would listen to him, 
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father? Was I brought up to count every penny that 
went out of my purse?” 

“No,” said her father, “you were not brought up so. 
And thus the little rent widened between you, until at 
last——”’ 

“He raged at me! At me!’’ she cried. ‘“‘This very 
morning, father, and my heart is broken, and I can live 
with him no longer. I will not!” 

“He was obstinate and surly this morning,” said her 
father, ‘‘and left without his breakfast. He said he 
might not be home for dinner——”’ 

“Father! How did you know?” she asked. 

“Molly,” he said, ‘‘it is my own tale I am telling. 
Just so it happened years and years ago when your 
mother and I were young, and I was straining every 
nerve, and overstraining them, trying to build a firm 
foundation under my new home. You are like her in 
many ways, my daughter, and she was a good, good 
woman!” 

Mrs. Willerton’s eyes opened wide. 


His Hand Trembied as He Tore the Envelope 


“She did not—mother never left you, father? 
mother, so sweet, and you, so kind and noble?” 

The father smiled sadly. 

“‘T should never have told you, Molly, had you not 
come to me just as you have, with just such trouble as 
troubled her then. Perhaps I am not doing right in 
telling you now, but I am your lawyer, and we must 
have no secrets between us. I went home that evening, 
after that last quarrel of ours, tired to the bone, sore 
with my overwork, angry with her, and sullen with my- 
self. I had my arms full of work that I must do that 
night, and I knew the jealous hatred that would show 
in her manner all evening. I decided to avoid a quarrel; 


My 


“'I would not provoke one, for I would not speak one 


word. I opened the door of my home.” 

“Yes?” breathed Molly. : 

“‘T opened the door, and there, on the last step of the 
stairs, stood your mother. Not then your mother, 
Molly, but my wife. As I opened the door she looked 
up with a frightened glance. She was dressed for a 
journey; her hand satchel in her hand, and her hat on 
her head. She, my wife, was going away from me! 
She was leaving me, just when I needed her and loved 
her most; when my labors were beginning to bear fruit. 
I fell back against the door, while she looked wildly 
from one side to the other, as if seeking to escape me.”’ 
“And 2” asked Molly, tensely. 

__ “‘And I took her in my arms!” said her father, simply. 


— 
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“And after that?” 

““After the tears, and the explanations, our over- 
tasked nerves found strength in our love to bear the 
burden of the middle years together. That is the solu- 
tion, Molly. Go back to your husband! Bear with 
him! Live through these critical middle years. There 
is no wrong in Bob; he is making a fight for life and for 
love, and love must lie sleeping at times while the fight 
goes on.” 

“But I have 
pride i 

“Your mother had pride, too, and we were happy 
afterward. Think of the stress of mind that drove 
her to flight; think of what she risked, flying to she 
knew not what, when she had neither father nor 
mother.” 

“But you are different from Bob,’ said Molly, shaking 
her head. ‘‘ You were always good at heart. If I go 
back—no, father, it would be the same thing, over and 
over. And mother is with me in the thought, I know.” 

‘*Child!”’ said her father. ‘‘How can you 
know your mother as I knew her, or what 
her wish would be? Can you know that 
clear, limpid spirit that was hers in the 
earlier years? Can you know, as I know, 
her hatred of deceit; her gentle soul, and 
what must have been her anguish of spirit 
before she was driven by it to take refuge 
in flight, with all the shame that comes to 
a woman who leaves her husband? No,-. 
Molly! It was knowing her so well that 
brought home to me the awfulness of my 
neglect, for nothing but unbearable an- 
guish could have made your mother seek 
flight.” 

The daughter drew away her hand and 
fumbled nervously with the catch of her 
shopping bag. 

“And yet, father,’’ she said, and hesi- 
tated. ‘‘ Were you very happy afterward? 
Was mother happy?” ; 

‘Yes, thank God,” said the father, ‘we 
were happy?” 

His eyes looked full in her eyes. She 
knew he was telling the truth, as it ap- 
peared the truth to him, but she let her 
eyes fall. 

‘“When—when I had told mother that I 
loved Robert,’ she said in a low voice, 
“and when I was happiest, just before we 
were married, mother spoke to me. She 
said ie 

““Yes?”’? said her father, in his full con- 

~ fidence. 

“She said,” said Molly, ‘‘that the time 
would come, just as it has come, when— 
well, father, when things would be as they 
are now between Robert and me, and she 
said, ‘ Molly, if that time does come, do not 
leave your home. Do not run away and 
leave your husband.’ She made me prom- 
ise that. She made me promise that when 
the time came I would come to you, as I 
have come. ‘There are lives lived to- 
gether that would be better lived apart,’ 
she said. ‘There are ruptures that can be 

but partially cured, and the woman must bear the 
suffering. It is better, in such cases, to part once 
and for all, rather than to live a life of deceit ina 
pretense of happiness!’”’ 

The face of the lawyer grew pale. 

“And all those years I thought——!” he cried. 

“Father, would I tell you this if my happiness did not 
depend on it?” asked the daughter. ‘She told me to 
come to you—to tell you everything. ‘Go to your 
father,’ she said, ‘for he is a lawyer. If it is a case for 
divorce, he will know the ways of the law.’” 

He let his head fall forward. 

“Father,” said the daughter, ‘‘she said ” She 
paused and felt in her bag. ‘“‘She gave me this,’’ she 
said, “telling me to give it to youif ever such a time as 
this should come to me.” ‘. Soy a 

She held out the envelope, and he looked at it, read- 
ing the inscription before he put out his hand to take it. 
“For my daughter to give to her father in her day of 
necessity,’ he read in the hand he had known so well in ° 
the past. It was as if the message had come from the 
dead. His hand trembled as he took the envelope, and 
as his fingers tried, weakly, to tear it open, they 
touched the seal his wife had impressed on the flap. It 
was as if he had touched her hand! He read: 

“Dear:—Were I alive I would come to you myself 
with this story of my deceit. I have written ‘deceit’ 
because by so doingIcanhelp (Continued on page 23) - 


left. I cannot turn back! My 


“The Best Story My Husband Tells” 
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IF YOU THINK WOMEN HAVE NO SENSE OF HUMOR, READ THESE ANECDOTES BY WIVES OF FAMOUS MEN 


ASHINGTON women, through environment 
and experience, are the country’s best judges 
of a good story. After-dinner speaking, among 

both men’and women, has come to be a fixed habit in 
the national capital; and almost invariably the man 
_ who tells the best ancedote gets the biggest laugh 
and makes the best speech. Consequently, the woman 
leaders of society and politics in Washington get excel- 
lent training in sizing up jokes and stories. 

Knowing this, I have asked these prominent women 
to repeat what they consider their husbands’ best stories. 


Admiral Peary’s Best Story 


RS ROBERT E. PEARY, wife of the man who 
discovered the North Pole, has made several trips 
into the arctic regions with her husband and has lived 
on the crude foodstuffs 
that are available in a 
land where civilized 
cooks and iron cook- 
stoves are unknown. 
Admiral Peary always 
used tea as the drink for 
his sledge parties in his 
polar expeditions, as he 
thought it best_adapted 
to keep up the health 
and strength of himself 
and his men. And here 
is what Mrs. Peary says 
is the best tale the Ad- 
miral tells: 
“T was once talking 
with a man who ques- 
tioned me in regard to 


Mrs. Robert E. Peary 


arctic work. I remarked: 

“*Tea is much better for these journeys than Peebles’ 
ham.’ 

“* Peebles’ 
ham?’ 

“«Tid you never hear of Peebles’ ham?’ I asked. 
‘Well, this is the story:’ 

“There were two old Scotch women, Mrs. Mac- 
Whirter and Mrs. McBean, who met on the road one 
day, and Mrs. MacWhirter says: 

““*T.osh me, woman, ye’r far frae hame the day.’ 

““* Ave,’ says Mrs. McBean, ‘I was just yont at 
Peebles—Saunders MacNabb, o’ Peebles, keeps rale 
guid ham. Oor John, ye ken, likes a bit guid ham, 
and is aye yammerin’ aboot the ham being ower fat and 
ower saut.’ 

““Oor Tom,’ says Mrs. MacWhirter, ‘is the same 
way. There’s nae pleasin’ o’ him wi’ his ham. Faith, 
I'll hae to gie MaeNabb a trial.’ 

“So Mrs. MaeWhirter journeys into Peebles and she 
says to Saunders MacNabb, the grocer: 

““*Gie’s a pund o’ yer ham.’ 

““«What kind,’ says Saunders, ‘wade ye like?’ 

“Oh, just the kind that Mrs. McBean gets,’ says the 
lady. 

“MacNabb smiled faintly. 

“* M’richt,’ says he, ‘whaur’s yer bottle?’”’ 


ham?’ he asked. ‘What is Peebles’ 


Concerning Three Famous Men 


OHN HAYS HAMMOND, who is the leading mining 
engineer of the world and who has led a life that took 
him all around the world through all kinds of adven- 
tures, was at one time 
thrown into prison and 
condemned to death by 
the Boers under Oom 
Paul Kruger. He had 
a close call and con- 
fidently expected to go 
through that pleasing 
and old-fashioned for- 
mality of jumping into 
space with a rope 
around his neck. The 
civilized world, how- 
ever, was so aroused by 
the treatment given Mr. 
Hammond and his com- 
panions by the Boers 
that Kruger was finally 
compelled to liberate 
the prisoners. But, according to Mrs. Hammond, her 
husband has since gotten many laughs out of his experi- 
ence. In proof of this, she says this is the best anecdote 
he tells: 
“When I was in jail in Pretoria, Africa, during the 
Jameson raid, permission was secured for my old friend, 
Samuel Clemens, or Mark Twain, then on a lecture tour 


Mrs. John Hays Hammond 
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around the world, to visit me in prison. Clemens also 
found among the prisoners several other gentlemen 
whom he knew—some of them English and some Ameri- 
eans. After his visit to us, Mr. Clemens protested to 
Oom Paul against our confinement. 

““The jail is no place for those gentlemen,’ said the 
famous American to Oom Paul. 

“The old Boer’s eyes suddenly began to twinkle, and 
he had his little joke at our expense. 

“*T didn’t know,’ he said to Mr. Clemens, with em- 
phasis, ‘that a gentleman ever got in jail!’”’ 


Had No Chance with That Jury 


RS. WILLIAM CUMMING STORY of New 
York, known all over the country for her great 
work for the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
modestly refused to agree to the verdict that Mr. Story 
is one of the wittiest after-dinner speakers in the United 
States, but she selects this story as the best he has on his 
list: 

“A certain tailor was defendant in a case in court. 
When the tailor entered the court room with the lawyer 
who was defending him, he surveyed the jurymen, and 
began to quake with terror. 

““What’s the matter?’ whispered the lawyer, some- 
what alarmed at his client’s evident distress. 

“*You’ll never win my case,’ answered the tailor, 
‘unless you get that jury dismissed and a new one 
named. Why, there ain’t a man amongst that lot but 
what owes me money for clothes.’”’ 


Why He Loved the Rat 


NY man who tries to teach Mrs. Champ Clark any- 
thing about law or politics will have to get up early 
in the morning and keep busy all day. The Speaker of 
the national House of 
Representatives says 
she is responsible for his 
political advancement 
and honors. She helps 
him to write his 
speeches, and together 
they decide where to 
put in the touches of 
humor and the funny 
stories. Consequently, 
she speaks with author- 
ity when she describes 
this story as being Mr. 
Clark’s best, because it 
is both funny and sur- 
prising: 

“There was a minis- 
ter who believed—as I 
do—that there is something good in all men and women, 
no matter to what depths of degradation they may have 
sunk. The minister began to collect and to jot down in 
his notebook specific instances which proved his theory. 
One day he was paying a visit to a condemned prisoner, 
and while the two were engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion, a rat stole out from his hiding-place in the corner 
of the cell, and crept toward the prisoner. The 
unhappy man fondled the rat with every show of 
affection. 

““T)o you love that rat, and have you been so kind 
to him as to tame him completely?’ asked the minister, 
eagerly, fumbling in his pocket for his notebook. 

““*TLove this rat?’ repeated the prisoner, ‘Why, I’d 
share my last crust with him any minute.’ 

“** And can you tell me, my poor fellow, what has put 
into your heart this unselfish love for a rat?’ 

“«Sure,’ answered the prisoner, ‘This rat—he bit the 
jailer, sir!’’”’ 


Mrs. Champ Clark 


She Feared an Explosion 


OHN TEMPLE GRAVES, the celebrated political 
writer, now makes his headquarters in Washington 

and New York, but he spent many years in Georgia, 
and the locale of his best story, according to Mrs. 
Graves, is in the northern part of that state. Mr. 
Graves is a champion long-distance, never-fail, 
always-on-the-job, public speaker, and his catalogue 
of epigrams and anecdotes is as big as a standard 
dictionary. Here is what his wife considers his very 
best: 

“A robust old woman in the mountains of North 
Georgia was ill for the first time in her life, and a doctor 
was sent for. Partly by persuasion and partly by force, 
the physician induced his patient to swallow some big 
quinine capsules—a simple enough operation, which, 


however, scared the old woman almost to death. She 
was soon able to sit up, and her daughter thought she 
would give the convalescent a treat. She took her 
mother’s corn cob pipe from the ‘shelf’ or mantel, 
filled it with tobacco, and picking up a livé coal between 
two sticks, started with it towards the bed. 

““*Ma,’ she said, brightly, ‘jes’ look what I got fer ye.’ 

“The old woman saw the pipe and the live coal. 

“*Git away from me, Sary,’ she screamed in terror. 
“Take away dat fire! Take hit away! Don’t her know 
I’s done plumb filled up wi’ cairtridges?’”’ 


The Court of Last Appeals 


R. HARVEY. W. WILEY is anexpert on food and 

devotes much of his time to eating it, taking a few 
intermissions to deliver lectures on how a woman should 
manage a kitchen. He 
remains cheerful even 
though he felt it neces- 
sary to give up his life- 
work with the govern- 
ment. Mrs. Wiley is 
a suffragette and pub- 
licly expresses the opin- 
ion that women know 
as much about any- 
thing that happens, 
whether it concerns leg- 
islation or light bread. 
Both Dr. and Mrs. 
Wiley, after thinking 
over all of the doctor’s 
anecdotes, gives this as 
his best: 

“One day a great 
throng of people stood waiting to be admitted at the 
door of the Supreme Court, where a case in which a good 
deal of popular interest centered was being tried. A 
man who was in line thought he would effect his en- 
trance at once. He passed by the men and women wait- 
ing for their turn to come, and attempted to enter the 
chamber. The doorkeeper halted him and asked if he 
were a member of that bar. - 

“*T ean’t say that I am,’ answered the man, ‘but I’m 
a practicing lawyer.’ 

“«Then you'll have to stand in line back there,’ the 
doorkeeper told him. 

“When he saw that insistence was of no use, the law- 
yer returned to his place in the line. He saw an old 
negro man standing near, and the lawyer remarked to 
him: 

““Now, look here, uncle, what do you think of this? 
Here I’ve been practicing law for a quarter of a century, 
and that crazy doorkeeper won’t let mein. I call it an 
outrage.’ : 

““T)at’s so, boss, dat’s so, I reckon,’ the old darkey 
replied in a discreet whisper, ‘but you better not tell 
about hit too loud. You got to be powerful soft-spoken 
round heah, kase if you git in contempt of dat dere cote, 
dere ain’t nobody left to ’peal to but Gawd A’mighty.’”’ 


Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley 


An Extremely Dangerous Fellow 


RS. VICTOR BERGER, the wife of the only 
socialist member of the House of Representatives, 

has been identified with public affairs all her life and 
has a national reputa- 
tion for her work to im- 
prove conditions in the 
public schools of the 
country. Like her hus- 
band, she is a socialist, 
but socialists, like 
everybody else, enjoy 
a good laugh. She says 
she laughed more at this 
story than at any other 
Mr. Berger ever told: 

“To see yourself as 
others see you is embar- 
rassing sometimes—to 
the other man. While 
traveling on a lecture 
tour in the West recent- 
ly, I was sitting in the 
smoker near two men who discussed questions pertain- 
ing to public utilities. In a few minutes their talk 
turned to Milwaukee. They had no use for the place 
could see no good in it. 

“““And talking about Milwaukee,’ said one, ‘that 
man, Victor Berger, is a dangerous fellow.’ 

““¢Victor Berger?’ exclaimed the other with enthusi- 
asm. ‘Why, sure, he’s a dangerous man—extremely 
dangerous!’ (Continued on page 12) 


Mrs. Victor Berger 
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EVERTHELESS the siege of London proceeded 
slowly. Sandy fired romances, tragedies, com- 
edies, and other eighty-ton projectiles into the 

most strongly intrenched fortresses of the Row and its 
ever-extending westerly tail. But the effects were as 
yet hardly noticeable. Sandy must bide his time, they 
told him. 

Certainly Sandy could bide time with any man, but 
how was he to Jive in the meantime? He asked himself 
that. Also he asked Miss V. V. Jones. He might also 
have asked Eleanor Sykes, but he had called twice and 
found all the family from home. Sandy noticed that 
the correctly attired male domestic grinned in his face 
the second time, as he watched his search for a card, 
and his knuckles hardened with hot Galloway anger. 

“The flunkey!’’ he muttered, using the word with 
which Scotland expresses its utmost contempt, “he 
knows they don’t want me!” 

“Well,” he added, “‘I will make the day come when 
they shall be seeking Sandy’s company—and that, 
maybe, before long.” 

But this was merely parade. Deep in his heart 
Sandy felt himself impenetrable to flouts and jeers, 
proof against crosses and rebuffs. All 
that was part of it. Shakespeare held 
horses. He cleaned backyards. Shakes- 
peare began a little younger, it is true, 
but then he had not had a university 
education, and, besides, he was married. 

All the same the instinct of his coun- 
try—to tell the truth, but by no means 
the whole truth—kept him from saying 
anything about his visit to the Marble 
Arch when he saw Miss V. V. in the 
evening. 

Sandy had a few half-column sketches 
accepted (and promptly paid for) by 
“The Morning Dawn.” Encouraged 
by success he shot out paragraphs, news 
notes, character sketches, light verse, 
and quaint inventions presented with 
an appalling air of reality, so as some- 
times to deceive the very elect—. @., 
. the members of the staff of ‘‘The Morn- 
ing Dawn”’ itself. 

These, if printed at all, mostly found 
their way into one or other of the syn- 
dicate papers vaguely affiliated to the 
“Dawn”—‘The Evening Glow’’— 
“The Weekly Bud’’—‘‘Sweet Dreams’”’ 
(a sappy monthly), and occasionally 
in the quasi-religious production, “‘Sab- 
bath Bells,’”’ designedly (but in vain) to 
meet the needs of Scotland and the 
northern shires of Ireland. 

But, from all these, even when.he got 
something accepted, pay was less cer- 
tain than on the “Dawn,” and de- 
pended chiefly on whether the particu- 
lar editor ‘‘wanted any more.” If not, 
the cash was difficult to collect. Sandy 
could not deny that he needed a new 
occupation—something steady and pay- 
ing, it did not much matter what. 

Now Sandy the Perfervid was not the man to sit and 
wait till a job came along looking for somebody to do it. 
Accordingly he thought the matter over for a couple of 
days, and then decided that the sooner he got to work 
the better. His idea was good. 

Already he had spied out the land. The working- 
class suburb where he lodged was in need of transport. 
Of course there were the big agencies—‘‘ C. & P’’—that 
sort of thing for which you stick a card in the window. 
The big emporia delivered in their own motor ears. 
The butcher, baker, milkman had their particular mes- 
senger boys. But Sandy could see a gap, and thought 
he could fill it. The small shop-keepers had a difficulty 
in delivering their more distant. parcels. Besides the, 
fact that running out themselves was not the thing, the 
average small boy was deceitful. They had nobody to 
send to the city wholesale houses if they needed samples 
(still more an assortment) to show to a customer who 
was to “‘look in the afternoon.” 

Sandy sounded some of the nearer shops where he 
had dealt or into which he had seen his landlady go. He 
pointed out the advantages of his scheme. He proved 
his responsible position by means of his landlady, the 
minister of his native parish, and one complaisant 
editor. Sandy was not sure if the editor would remem- 
ber him, so he wrote, and received the lapidary reply, 
“Anything you like, if it will keep you from pestering 
me!” 

Sandy smiled cheerfully, and thought of the day when 
that editor would pester him. When that day should 


andy the Perfervid—Part I 


come, he would be good to him. Sandy bore no malice. 
There is no time for that in Kentham Vale. Besides, he 
had to go to the cycle shop, in the yard of which he had 
seen an old delivering tricycle with boxes fitted fore and 
aft. It was rather heavy, but then Sandy stood the 
most of six foot and was remarkably brawny about the 
shoulders. It was dirty, but—Sandy could clean it. 
It needed painting, but Sandy knew the price of paint 
per pound and where to get the loan of a couple of paint 
brushes, one for blocking in, and the other for lining. 
The color he selected was to approximate as near as he 
dared to the red of the postoffice pillar boxes. The 
lining was to be done in yellow. 

Fortunately, the tires were good, of solid rubber, and 
furnished with a hardish criss-crossing to guard against 
side slip. He would need a new chain, which was a 
nuisance. But, contrarywise, the brake was on the axle 
and he could stop dead on the steepest hill by the mere 
pressure of his hand. He must ‘‘mind out,’ though— 
or he would go over the handle bars. 

Sandy cast the usual purchaser’s doubts on the 
worth of the article. He said he wondered it had 
not been scrapped long ago. The yardman said that 


“ But I Act, When I Get the Chance—Mostly Sketches at Music Halls” 


the price was two pounds, and ridiculous at the 
money. 

Sandy agreed to the word ‘‘ridiculous,” but added 
““at any money.” Still he was in a hurry and if the man 
was reasonable, they might deal. Would he throw in a 
chain and let him choose it himself? He would then 
pay thirty shillings down on the nail. He displayed 
the coins. The shopman thought of an account he 
had to meet that afternoon, but decided that he 
would meet a certain Kitty instead and take her to 
Brighton next Sunday. The bill could wait—would 
have to, indeed. 

‘Make it thirty-five!’ he said, ‘‘and I’ll give you the 
best chain in my place and a basket to fasten on in 
front—a basket with silver handle-bar clips—just 
proper clips.” 

Sandy demanded to see the chain and the properly 
clipped wicker basket for the handle-bars. Then, being 
satisfied, he paid the money, made his own adjustments, 
and went back with his trophy to 151 Kandahar Road. 
He got it in by a door in the wall, generally used in con- 
nection with the ashbin. 

Miss V. V., who had just got up, watched him fur- 
tively from behind the green-sparred Venetians of her 
bedroom window. Sandy had girt himself with an old 
college belt and was in his shirt and trousers. The wash- 
ing which that “‘delivering tricycle’? needed was, as he 
would have said, a caution. Sandy splashed himself 
satisfactorily from head to heel. 

Then it- must stand till it was.thoroughly dry, during 
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which time Sandy sat in the shelter of a rickety 
summer-house, covered with one bold hop and several 
anaemic creepers. He smoked John’s pipe and thought 
out his plans. ; % 

Presently Miss V. V. came down the outside steps 
and picked her way towards him. A slim pamphlet 
carried in a roll and covered with brown paper was 
in her hand. As she advanced towards Sandy, 
he hastily shook out his pipe and restored it to 
John’s case. 


Chapter V—Sandy’s Gage of Battle 


Sandy rose instinctively. Miss V. V., descending the 
steps which led to the low-lying oblong of grass-plot, 
miscalled the garden of 151 Kandahar Road, was curi- 
ously wonderful to look upon. She wore something 
light—blonde Indian silk of a color like honey—which 
at once clung and floated abut her. She had a summer 
“‘Charlotte’”’ hat on her head, as if tossed there by acci- 
dent. But what Sandy saw gave him his first revelation 
of woman and her possibilities of affecting the sternest 
purposes of man. V. V. set her foot on the last step, 
paused a moment, looked at him—and smiled. A 
bright thing, winsomely attractive, 
with something that made her different 
from all other girls he had ever seen. 
What this was he could not tell—a 
touch of languor, perhaps, of smiling 
wistful indifference, which attuned it- 
self to, and yet strangely disturbed his 
own self-confidence. 

Then she moved forward, and stop- 
ping in front of him with a slight stamp 
of her foot and her shoulders back, she 
flung, as it were, all manner of heady 
possibilities in his face. 

She demanded of him, “Why have 
you been taking up all my good morn- 
ing time watching you, so that I cannot 
learn my part? Besides, what is all this 
mess you are making at the side of my 
favorite seat?” ’ 

The words were, in themselves, not 
remarkable. But the voice, the turn of 
the lips, the drawing tremulousness 
which Italian ’cellists call the “cavata”’ 
—Sandy fairly quivered where he stood. 
The world had become new. The 
brick houses became redder, the dusty 
grass green as the fields of Paradise 
which compass Havilah, the land of 
Eden Gold. A new universe had 
opened to him—that at which Sandy 
had so long mocked—inhabited by two 
sexes instead of only one. Blue sky and 
white clouds swung more largely over 
the Kentham valley.: The very dust in 
the air became an’ aureole for V. V.’s 
hair, and the dry warmth of the miles 
of sun-heated brick, houses brought a 
pale rose to her cheeks, and sent sparks 
of heady fire to her eyes. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Sandy, 
recovering himself enough to speak in a 
halting, awkward fashion, ‘‘I have bought this machine. 
You see I am going to deliver parcels about here. Lit- 
erature does not always nourish its man, except when a 
fellow gets on the mountain tops.” | 

“Deliver parcels?” queried the girl, knitting her 
brows doubtfully. ; 

While Sandy unfolded his schemes, just as proudly 
confident of success as he had been of immediate liter- 
ary conquest a month ago, Miss V. V. nodded approval. 

“Take what you can get, and you will get there,” she 
said with a friendly smile. And, strangely enough, the 
smile reminded Sandy of his mother at Fernielands 
‘above the Black Water. She used to look at him like 
that when he was to go off to “‘sit”’ for another “‘bur- 
sary.”’ It meant more than mere kindness. It was con- 
fidence in him. 

“‘You will bring it hame in your pouch, Sandy!” she 
would say, and Sandy remembered the smile of happi- 
ness in her eyes, as if the money were already there. 
He surprised it again in those of Miss V. V. 

He was not old enough even to marvel. As yet he did 
not know his good fortune nor yet how to profit by it. 
Sandy was one to whom such fortune arrived as daily 
bread, and if bad luck came by chance, he knew how to 
convert it into good—or at any rate to make the best of 


_ it till the shadows flew away. 


Moreover, his temporary backset in literature had 
made him more humble—not less confident, nothing on 
this side of Styx could-do that—but more adaptive and 
in a way more tolerant. But (Continued on page 14) 


Number 90 


UMBER 901 is Miss Searle. She works in Mr. 
Higgins’ room. She is not a prisoner or anything 
like that. She only typewrites every day from 

half-past eight to half-past five. Some days it is half- 
past six. Fifteen others typewrite in the same room. 
This story is about Miss Searle and one of the others— 
Bessie O’Donohue. They hated each other; so, of 
course, there was a third person—a person of the oppo- 
site sex. 

These two, at adjoining desks, all day long monoton- 
ously pounded out form letters to policy-holders of the 
Great Relief Insurance Company. Mr. Higgins signed 
the letters, not with his own name, but as “J. McCabe 
Dodds, Second Vice President.’”” Thus, while deluded 
policy-holders rejoice in the belief that the great Mr. 
Dodds is taking a personal interest in their affairs, he 
can be comfortably motoring in Europe or idling at 
Palm Beach. 

With the Great Relief everything is System. Most of 
the employees are known simply by number. Be- 
ginners, men or women, start at the uniform wage of 
eight dollars a week and receive a number beginning 
with one hundred. If they remain two years their sal- 
ary is advanced one dollar, and they get a new number 
—in the 200 class. Miss Searle is No. 901, which shows 
that she has been in the Great ‘Relief’s employ sixteen 
years, and now is getting sixteen dollars a week. As 
Circular Eleven—‘“‘Instructions to Employees’’—says in 
paragraph forty-nine: ‘‘All employees of the Great 
Relief are uniformly well-treated, salaries being in- 
creased liberally and systematically in accordance with 
length of service.” 

It sounds well in the circular, but somehow No. 901 
always recalls that after sixteen years she is getting 
very little more than was paid her for teaching school in 
New England. 

Why doesn’t she go back there? There are many 
reasons. Against the advice of all her friends she came 
to the city and took a course in a business college. 
When there was less than five dollars between her and a 
park bench she found work with the Great Relief. 
There she stayed. 

Why? Figure it out for yourself. Room rent, three 
dollars a week; breakfast—one raw egg, one banana, a 
couple of crackers, and some tea—sixty cents a week; 
luncheon—one bowl of soup, ten cents—seventy cents; 
dinners at a twenty-five cent restaurant, amount 
to $1.75 a week. That leaves but $1.95 a week for 
carfare, laundry, clothes and everything else. It was 
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years before she ever had the $9.60 necessary to 
buy a ticket to her home town. 

In the second place, to return would be a confession 
of failure. She dreads the sympathizing: ‘‘I told you 
so’s.” Besides the spirit of the metropolis has seized 
fast hold of her. Even if the city starves her and 
crushes her and condemns her to a never-ending, lone- 
some struggle for mere existence, she likes it. Its tall 
buildings fascinate her. Its pretenses amuse her. Its 
glories dazzle her.. Only its lonesomeness appalls her. 

Furthermore, she has not yet found that which she 
came to the city to seek—a husband. Men are scarce 
in New England. Itis alla pretty girl can do to get one. 
Miss Searle isn’t pretty. Five years of New England 
teaching with never a beau convinced her that if she 
wanted the chance to marry she must seek it elsewhere. 

That wanton jester, Dame Nature, made Miss Searle 
the plainest of the plain, and then gave her the roman- 
tic, loving heart of a schoolgirl. As the years rolled by 
and the man came not, the loving heart of No. 901 grew 
more and more bitter. She disliked Bessie O’ Donohue 
from the very first day she saw her. Bessie, with her 
saucy brown eyes and dimpled cheeks, had been put at 
a desk beside No. 901. 

“Say,” she whispered after a moment’s inspection of 
her companions, ‘‘aren’t there any fellows in this 
room?” 

“T’m too busy to gossip,’’ Miss Searle snapped, not 
too busy to notice and envy Bessie’s appearance. 

After that, Bessie seemed to take malicious delight in 
telling Miss Searle about ‘“‘fellows.’”’ While they 
worked, at the lunch hour, as they walked to the ele- 
vated station, she chattered continuously of fellows— 
fellows—fellows. This one had taken her walking, that 
one had tried to flirt with her, another had invited her, 
to the theatre. Sometimes she had been to a ball where 
seemingly there was an unending procession of men 
waiting to dance with her. 

Oh, how Miss Searle loathed this silly young chit. 
Aggravated more and more each day by Bessie’s chat- 
ter, from merely disliking her, she grew to hating her. 
Then one day something happened that made Miss 
Searle hate her doubly. 

It was at lunch time. 

“Say, Searly ” Bessie began. 

“Miss Searle, if you please,”’ she had interrupted, as 
she always did. 

“T’m going to be married.” 

“Indeed!” 


“T’ll bet you cannot guess who it is?” 

“Whoever it is, I’m sorry for him,” 
snapped Miss Searle. 

“Tt’s Mr: Martin in the records de- 
partment,” explained Bessie, so happy 
that Miss Searle’s sarcasm went un- 
heeded. 

No. 901 deliberately turned her back 
and refused to listen further. Even if 
men will pay no attention to a plain old 
spinster, there is no law to prevent her 
mentally selecting the man she feels 
would make her the best husband. Get- 
ting mentally engaged had long been a 
secret pastime with Miss Searle. For 
nearly four years now she had amused 
herself by pretending that she and Mr. 
Martin in the records department were 
to be married. 

“He’s probably five years older than I 
am,”’ Miss Searle often said to herself, 
“but that is just about right. He would 
make an ideal husband. I am sure I 
would be a good wife to him.” 

She noted the kind of neckties he liked. 
She studied his predilection in shirts. She 
even knew the kind of cigars he smoked. 
She amused herself so long by pretending 
to be betrothed to him that she had come 
to feel he was her special property. 

Silly Bessie O’Donohue would never 
make him a good wife. Miss Searle 
wanted to turn on the girl beside her, to 
shake her, to choke her, to scratch her 
pretty eyes out. She wanted to run to 
Mr. Martin and throw herself in his arms 
and save him from this vain, selfish Bessie 
O’ Donohue. 

But she did none of these things. 
Bessie O’Donohue and Mr. Martin were 
married. Miss Searle continued to type- 
write. Her face grew a little thinner, her 
hair a little grayer, her wrinkles a little 
deeper. : 

There was another difference. She no 
longer got even mentally engaged. The 


She Chattered Continuously of Fellows —Fellows — Fellows 
night of the wedding she fought it all out with her- 


self. She sat in her little hall-room in Mrs. MeCurdy’s 
boarding-house and studied herself in the glass. She 
looked at every gray hair. She counted every wrinkle. 
She did not even try to flatter herself that her high fore- 
head was intellectual, that her weak gray eyes were 
dreamy, that her long thin nose was graceful, that her 
hollowing cheeks and sharp chin had any claim to at- 
tractiveness. She reckoned up her years with sorrow- 
ful candor. 

For hours—terrible, soul-wracking hours—she gazed 
into the too-truthful boarding-house mirror. With 
overwhelming positiveness the conviction came to 
her that she was nothing but a plain old maid—that 
she never would be anything else. No man wanted her 
—no man ever would want her. She was never to have 
a husband. Never! never! never! 

The lonesomeness, the uselessness, the purposeless- 
ness of her life filled her with despair. There seemed no 
way out. She was doomed to spend the rest of her 
days alone. 

Long past midnight she flung herself without un- 
dressing on the bed. Mechanically she arose the next 
morning. Mechanically she went to her work. It 
seemed that something within her had died—as if every- 
thing in her had died—everything except her hatred for 
Bessie O’Donohue Martin. That never died. 

So passed two years—two dull, monotonous, lone- 
some years. Then something more happened. Bessie 
O’Donohue came back to Mr. Higgins’ room. She 
resumed her old seat beside Miss Searle. She was in 
black. : 

Miss Searle asked no questions and extended no con- 
dolences, yet from the gossip of the others she learned 
that Mr. Martin had died very suddenly. He had left 
his widow penniless. She had been compelled to return 
to work. 

Miss Searle was glad. Even against the stern re- 
proaches of her New England conscience, she rejoiced 
that Mr. Martin was dead. If she was to have no hus- 
band, it was some satisfaction that Mrs. Martin’s was 
taken from her. 

Then one Sunday in spring a revelation came to No. 
901—something that kindled the fires of her hatred al- 
most to open fury. In the park she saw Mrs. Bessie 
O’Donohue Martin pushing a baby carriage. In it, 
dirty and ill-cared for, but red cheeked and laughing, 
was a boy-child. 

All of a sudden her eyes were opened. The heart- 
strings of all her latent mother-love were stirred. She 
laughed a bitter laugh. She knew now. She had 
thought it was a mate—a husband—she wanted,, 
What she really wanted, what she always had wanted, 
what she wished for more than all else in the world was 
a man-child. Oh, for a baby that was hers, her very 
own, a child that she might work for and play with. 
She pictured to herself a cherubic face smiling up at her 
from its crib. She imagined the feel of its tiny arms 
around her neck. She thought of the joy of covering the 
velvet of its body with the years of unspent kisses her 
famished heart held. It was all she could do to keep 
from seizing the child—Bessie O’Donohue Martin’s 
man-child—crushing it to her bosom, and fleeing with 
it. 

From that time on she watched the woman’she hated 
with new interest. She tried to read from Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s face if all was well with the child. She gloated at 
the young mother’s struggle with poverty, evidenced in 
the increasing wrinkles in her forehead, in the shabbi- 
ness of her clothes, in the scantiness of her luncheons. 

How badly poverty was pinching the baby’s mother 
Miss Searle little guessed. The child had been ill. The 
doctor had ordered special food for him. Mrs. Martin, 
silly and frivolous though she ~ (Continued on page 26) 
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utiliz: tion of the power of Niagara. 


stitutes the loudest voice ever lifted in the name of the people. 
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With a circulation exceeding that of the five leading standard-size magazines or the two foremost weeklies, this department of Woman's World con- 
To waste such an enormous force for civic betterment would be as wanton as the non- 
Two millions of homes stirred to concerted action can practically bring to pass any legislation for the public good. 


Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 


Protect the Evidence 


IRTUE makes no histrionic appeal. Nell Scarlet, 
gorgeous of raiment and complexion, stands out 
in the crowd; the gray quakeress escapes attention. 

Journalism, cunning with the wisdom of experi- 
ence, keen-eyed for the main chance, makes capital of 
every opportunity to star the startling. 

The news of Henry Jones’s achievements for good, 
elicits a paragraph; but Henry’s exploits in the cause of 
the devil are spread across four columns and peppered 
with photographs of his Hadean progress. 

A half page thrillingly informs his neighbors that 
John Brown has eloped with his wife’s sister, and half 
an inch corrects the “erroneous report respecting our 
esteemed fellow-townsman, J. B.” 

Journalism is a caterer to the public’s taste—a pub- 
lic which demands extra portions of the spicy, and is 
content with a mere nibble of the commonplace. 

Therefore, even when fair trial establishes the falsity 
of printed accusation, the announcement thereof is 
seldom sufficiently prominent to erase the prejudices 
which have been aroused with a broader brush than 
that used for the correction. 

The publisher is not wholly to blame, He is to a de- 
gree what his readers make him. Granted that he 
stimulates the appetite to which he panders, he is in 
larger measure forced to fulfill the will of his sub- 
scribers. 

He can maintain his independence only up to that 
point which divides profit from loss. 

When the people as a whole are a better people, then 
and only then can we hope for a better journalism. 

The national press is virtually a court of public 
opinion, the verdict of which is quite as serious and im- 
portant as that of constituted jurisprudence. 

The hostility of the community is frequently a 
heavier punishment than fine or imprisonment. 

It is, therefore, deeply to be deplored that federal, 
state and municipal prosecutors at times disclose in 
advance of the actual trial information ‘which they 
have collected against men and institutions under 
indictment. 

A hot itch for notoriety and greed for personal 
aggrandizement at any price is responsible for the be- 
trayal of confidences which should be held inviolate 
until the appointed time and place for their presentation. 

The law does not seek to find men wrong. Its high- 
est mission is to protect them from wrong. It declares 
for innocence until proof of guilt. 

An intricate and jealously guarded sieve of procedure, 
sifts and sorts testimony. This must be, since both 
prosecution and defense in turn bend every effort, and 
resort to every ingenuity to introduce only such argu- 
ments as will advance their respective causes. 

In the working up of a case no possible source of in- 
formation which promises assistance is overlooked by 
either set of attorneys. Hearsay, gossip, even objective 
slander, are caught in the avid net from which, how- 
ever, only the proven truth will be admitted as evi- 
dence. 

It is unfair, it is contrary to all conceptions of honor 
to permit access to this material prior to its official 
presentation. 


The government, the state, the city, must hold the, 


protecting aegis before the defendant and guarantee 
him the enjoyment of-his liberties until a proper tri- 
bunal has determined upon his status. 

The papers of the prosecution belong to the com- 
munity. They are not the property of the person in 
whose charge they are placed. He is an official of the 
court. He is guilty of contempt of court and of con- 
temptible breach of trust, when, through his abetting, 
unverified evidence is turned over to the press. 

Once these inaccuracies have been printed it means 
little to the defendant that they are subsequently 
ruled out of evidence, or disproved in the record. The 
harm has been done. 

And-even although the verdict of the bench is absolv- 
ing and cleansing, the guilt of the defendant persists in 
the memory of multitudes. 


“La Follette the Forsaken;’”’ or, ‘““‘Who 


Threw the Brick?” 


Fok one year he stood forth as the chosen of the dis- 
senters. In their name he gave challenge to the 
administration, assailed its policies, opposed its plans 
and maintained persistent, unwearying assault upon 
Taft. 

Never before in the history of the country did a-presi- 
dent so early in his work face such organized and 
venomous enmity. Hardly had he taken his seat, and 
long before he could properly organize his administra- 
tion, the arrows of criticism began to rain upon him. 
Searcely a day passed but what the wires flashed news 
of a new bone of contention. 

The man from Wisconsin did his work well. Unwit- 
tingly but splendidly he played the cat’s-paw and kept 
the public’s mind clawed into irritation, until, sore with 
imagination, it protested for relief. 

And then, when the hour of his opportunity was at 
last at hand, and he reached out to grasp the presi- 
dential nomination, lo! there came another, multitudi- 
nous of tooth and raucous of voice, and they who had 
worn the mask of friendship first fell away from La 
Follette and then fell upon him. 

Of course this is more or less conjecture (less rather 
than more), and those of you who are wise in the way of 
politics and those of you who think for yourselves may 
judge as you please; but to our humble editorial mind 
it appears that the senator from Wisconsin was not 
only handed.a gold brick, but was slugged with it as 
well. 


The Yess0m of the Tree 


HROUGHOUT the long and brilliant summer it 
was majestic in beauty, opulent with foliage, and 
every branch was rich with fruit. The children came 
to romp in its shade, and their pudgy and dimpled arms 
swept round its trunk in many a fond caress. The boys 
climbed into its forks, and at night a man and a woman 
whispered their secrets to its heart, and then the frosts 
smote it. The ripened apples fell one by one. The 
leaves floated to the ground. 

And when Winter came he found only a stark, bleak 
rain-stained frame, a thing bare and graceless. But 
look! See what has happened over night. On every 
twig the buds are groping, the eager sap is racing 
through the chilled and sterile limbs, and here and 
there a blossom lifts its parted lips to the gentle May 
heavens. The sun is warming its heart with hope, and 
soon it will burst forth in a new glory of foliage and 
garb itself in the white vestments of a bride. 

Oh, valiant tree, you never lose your faith! 

You bear a message to the world, a message of 
good cheer. 

You typify the destiny of man. The storms of life 
assail his very soul, grief strips him of the things he 
holds most dear, but if his faith persists, his strength 
must rise anew, and with its coming comes fruition and 
the nobler growth. 


Lost 


YEAR ago its name hung on the lips of every 
citizen. Debates, discussions, wrangles and fisti- 
cuffs proclaimed a solidarity of interest in it. 

Through the long summers it competed with the gos- 
sip of the diamond. Throughout the winter it divided 
attention with the cost of living, the rising price of coal, 
and the latest cure for influenza. 

No newspaper was too humble to disregard its insist- 
ent importance; the halls of legislatures crackled with 
the raneor of contending politicians. 

Manufacturers, farmers, suffragettes, merchants, 
clerks and errand boys made common cause of it. It 
was a storm center around which raged the bitterest of 
battles. The fate of parties hung in its balance. 

But where is it now? We search the columns of our 
dailies—we scrutinize the pages of trades papers, 
magazines and Congressional Record—we wander from 
one political gathering to another, but all in vain! 

What has become of the Tariff? 


Wanted: Good Citizens 


AWS are only as effective as their administration. 
Good tools do not make good craftsmen, as ac- 
curate guns do not guarantee marksmanship. It is the 
man ihat counts, and it is will and courage and self- 
respect that make the man count. 

The nation can’t find remedies for its distresses 
through any act of legisiation. There are enough stat- 
utes on the books now to solve every difficulty and to 
straighten every social and business tangle. We have 
laws enough, and good enough laws; but we have not 
good enough citizens and enough good enough citizens. 

The vast majority of Americans are warped with 
self-interest; intent upon the attainment of essentially 
personal ends; negligent in their obligations to the 
republic; ignorant, yes, grossly ignorant, of the very 
fundaments upon which the security of the common- 
wealth depends. 

What sort of a citizen are you? Own.up! Do you 
really know the full significance of the Recall of Judges? 

Do you really know the facts (facts, mind you) con- 
cerning the tariff? 

Can you explain the scope of the Sherman law? 

When was the last time you read through the consti- 
tution and how much of it can you remember? 

Have you made even an attempt to trace the public 
careers of the men for whom you will vote in the coming 
presidential election? 

If you haven’t clearly defined ideas on the issues 
upon which the various candidates stand, how can your 
vote be anything more than a blind gamble? 

By what processes have you reached the conclusions 
that determine your party affiliations? 

If this cap fits you, these remarks are meant for you. 
If you are not the man in point, don’t wear it; but re- 
flect before you decide. 

Be sure that your convictions are really honest and 
not superficial prejudices. 

There are great interests at stake in the coming 
election. Demagogy is shrilling its sophistries; the 
alarmist is braying, the air is filled with the patter of the. 
professional politician. 

The most important job that has faced you in a long 
while is an honest expression of your opinions and an 
investigation of their basis. 

Your most precious possession is your franchise. 
The founders of the Republic bought it at a price that 
shook the world. ; 

To pollute, to sell or demean your heritage of citizen- 
ship is treason—black treason. 

You will only have to spend time to be right, but your 
ancestors spent blood to establish the right. 

Has the family strain become so debased that you 
begrudge the few hours needed to study national con- 
ditions? 


Decadent Literature 


3 Palen are horrible and gruesome phases of life, 
unnameable and appalling perversions. There 
are sordid, depressing, pitiable manifestations of in- 
humanity. 
There are subjects which should never be discussed 
except in professional circles; things which may be 
mentioned by self-respecting men and women only be- 
cause their very presence has obtruded itself and forced. 
consideration. R 

To exploit this sewerage, to stir these cesspools in 
the name of art, to depict them by brush, or to de- 
lineate them in words, is insolence and a direct insult 
flung in the face of decency. The writer and the 
painter enjoy wide license, but there is a line at which 
even genius itself must halt. No profit can accrue from 
the knowledge of disgusting phenomena. The more 
adeptly the craftsman reproduces that which is un- 
worthy, the greater the stain upon his reputation. 

The mind that can contemplate vileness with inter- 
est and derive inspiration therefrom, is itself diseased 
and unwholesome. Pathology has a — of its own, mae 
it is essentially technical. ; 
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NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Buy biscuit baked by | 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Always look for thatname. Each 
biscuit of the hundreds of vari- 
eties is the result of thirteen years 
of progress in a persistent purpose 
to produce perfect biscuit. 


Each variety of biscuit—sweetened or un- 
sweetened—whether known as crackers or 
cookies, wafers or snaps, cakes or jumbles— 
is the best of its kind. They differ in 
size, in shape, in flavor, in name, but not 
in quality. 


National Biscuit Company products are 

distributed in several ways: some in pack- 
ages with the famous In-er-seal ‘Trade 
Mark—some in the well-known glass- 
front cans—some in small tins. 


They are the final achievement 
in the baking of biscuit. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


" NATIONAL. 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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HE National 

Cash Register 
guides the young 
retailer safely 
through the most 
dangerous period 
of his career. 


It protects him 
against loss when 
he can least afford 
to lose. 


It guards him 
against error when 
he is least able to 
guard himself. 


Pel beciaiiise Hien: tO 
be orderly and sys- 
tematic. 


It relieves his 
mind from worry 
and enables him to 
think of tomor- 
row’s profit instead 
of puzzling over 
yesterday’s deficit. 


It means the 


mostto the man 
with thee leas¢ 
means. 


Write today for further 
Information 


The National Cash Register Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 


“‘The man who tries to 
keep his business in his 


head, can’t keep ahead 


in his business.’’ 
NIG: 


THE BEST STORY MY HUSBAND TELLS 


Continued from page 7 


“Now I’ve known Victor Berger well for— 
lemme see—oh, well for twenty-five years,’ said 
the first speaker with a swagger. He then pro- 
ceeded to describe me minutely. He gave me 
six feet of stature, a fierce-looking black beard, 
and all the characteristics of a regular ogre. 
Indeed, he left me nothing to be desired but 
honesty. ‘And what’s more,’ he added, ‘some 
day these bills Berger’s firing at Congress’ll get 
through, and then there won’t be a man with a 
dollar in his pocket who'll be safe.’ 

‘“‘Here I joined the conversation. 

“*Pardon me, my friend,’ I said, ‘but I hap- 


Mrs. Oscar W. Underwood 


pen to know old Berger myself. He’s a pretty 
good sort of a fellow—no better than the rest of 
mankind, I know, but no worse.’ 

“*Sir,’ answered my detractor, coldly, ‘you 
can’t tell me anything about this man Berger 
that I don’t know. I tell you, I know him per- 
sonally, and he’s a dangerous 

“Just then a man entered the smoker. 

“Why, hello, Harry! Hello, Tom!’ he cried, 
slapping each of my companions on the back. 
Then he looked inquiringly for an introduction 
to me. I performed the introduction, while 
Harry and Tom clutched each other feebly for 
support. F 

“*T am Victor L. Berger, Socialist Congress- 


man from Milwaukee,’ I said 
Woman Who Understood Politics 
Lady Henry of London, the wife of Sir 
Charles Henry, Liberal member of Parliament 
from the Wellington division, Shropshire, is her- 


self an authority on politics and the humorous, 


things that accompany this strenuous work. 
She describes the following as Sir Charles’ best 
story: 

“When the race between Mr. B. and myself 
for a seat in Parliament was at its hottest, his 
agent or canvasser stopped one day at the house 
of a poor laborer to sound the good man as to 
his stand in the campaign. The canvasser’s 
knock was answered by the old wife of the 
laborer. 

“*Tell me, my good woman,’ said the visitor, 
‘for whom is your husband going to vote, Mr. 
Henry, or his opponent, Mr. B.?’ 

“OF ll vote for Mr. Henry, sir,’ was the 
quick reply, ‘and ’e’s been promised a new suit 
o’ clothes for doin’ hit.’ 

“The agent’s eyes brightened. Here was 
clearly a case of bribery which could be used 
against me to a good advantage in the cam- 
paign. He drew a gold sovereign out of his 
pocket and held it out to her. 

“*T will give you this gold sovereign, my 
good woman,’ he said, ‘if you will tell me who 
has promised your husband that new suit of 
clothes.’ : 

“The old woman curtsied, took the sover- 
eign, and replied: 

“Yessir, thank ye, sir, hit was Hi, meself, 
has promised ‘im the suit o’ clothes if ’e’ll but 
vote for Sir Charles!’”’ 

When Pa Needed Repairs 

William R. Hearst has made his fame by con- 
ducting his newspapers so that they have as 
their primary purpose the description and mir- 
roring forth of human interest and human emo- 
tions, both tragedy and comedy, Mrs. Hearst, 
who generally travels with him when he is in- 
specting his newspaper properties or making 
political tours, has selected this as his best: 

“A small boy ran into a country store one day 
and cried breathlessly to the clerk: _ 

“Please gimme fifteen cents’ worth of ce- 
ment and arnica, quick!’ 

“The clerk was surprised at such an order. 

““Good heavens, kid,’ he said, ‘what do you 
want with fifteen cents’ worth of cement and 
arnica?’ 

“*Wal, I tell yer,’ answered the little boy, 
“maw hit paw with er pitcher.’”’ 

A Most Peculiar Disease 
Senator Robert L. Taylor of Tennessee, who 
died recently, was one of the most famous 
story-tellers in the south. According to Mrs. 
Taylor, this was his best: 
“One Sunday morning, Uncle Nicodemus 


took for his text the words: ‘And multitudes 
came unto Him, afd He healed them of divers 
diseases.’ 

“«Breddern and sisters,’ began the old negro, 
‘dis am de mos’ dangerous tex’, twixt de lids of 
de Bible. In the words o’ de tex’ diseases am 
in de worl’. De smallpox hab done killed thou- 
sans, an’ de yellar fever hab done killed tens o’ 
thousans, yit dese yearthly doctors kin cure 
sich maladies ef dey gits to ’em in time. But 
in de language o’ de tex’, ladies and gene- 
mens ” He paused for the awestruck con- 
gregation to catch the full import of his words— 


Mrs. William R. Hearst 


‘in de language o’ de tex’, ladies an’ genemens, 
if yer take de divers, ye’re gone!’”’ 
Signers Wanted at All Times 

Two years ago Oscar W. Underwood, who is 
now the biggest and most powerful man in the 
national House of Representatives—and also 
a prominent possibility for the Democratic 
presidential nomination—was known to his 
fellow members and to the public as a very 
serious young legislator who laughed with diff- 
culty and got most of his amusement out of the 
tariff, a subject as dry as dust. But in reality 
he is a good campaigner and a good story-teller. 
Mrs. Underwood says she thinks this is the best 
joke he ever told, especially as it so emphatically 
puts the laugh on him: 

“Back in the Cleveland administration, I 
was the referee for Alabama patronage. One 
day I went on business to a little country town 
in that state, in which a small postoffice vacancy 
was being hotly contested by two rival can- 
didates. The community was in a fever of 


-excitement, and for several weeks I had been 


constantly importuned by the friends of each 
would-be postmaster. When I arrived in the 
town, I went to a little store there, and, finding 
a group of countrymen whittling sticks and 
swapping stories, I joined their circle. Pres- 
ently Old Doc Mason, a native of the town, 
drove up to the store, and ‘hitched and lit,’ as 
the country people say. . He observed> that I 
was a stranger and immediately approached 
me, handing me a roll of papers which he asked 
me to sign. I saw that it was a petition ad- 
dressed to ‘Oscar Underwood, referee,’ contain- 
ing many signatures for the vacant postmaster- 
ship. 

“*T am not a native of this town,’ I told the 
old man, ‘and, besides, this petition should be 
signed only by the patrons of the postoffice. 
My name here wouldn’t do any good.’ 

“*Oh, yes, it would, stranger,’ answered old 
Doc in his coaxing and reassuring tone. ‘When 
that gol-durned Congressman up thar in 
Washington gits this ’ere petition, he ain’t 
a-goin’ to know who signed it.’”’ 


Maxims of a Leap Year Girl 


ANDSOME is as handsome does. You can 
live on a handsome income, but not ona 
handsome face. 
Also—marry for love, but for heaven’s sake 
love a rich man. 
The best wine buyer is not always the best 
food provider. 


She who courts and runs away may live to court 
another day, 

But she who courts and won’t be a wife, may be 
alone for all her life. 


The man who looks like ready money may 
act like a financial stringency. 

Don’t judge a man by the size of the tips he 
gives the waiter. He may take them out of your 
household allowance. 

Tell him he is the only man you ever loved. 
He won’t believe it any more than you believe 
it, but it may please him. 

On the other hand, he may tell you to go get 
a reputation. 

Having received all this advice, you will 
doubtless proceed to propose in the same old 
way. 

Which consists in making the man think he is 
doing it. 

After all, that’s the best system! 
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Refinish Shabby Surfaces 
About the Home 


Whether it be the woodwork, 
the furniture or anything 
else, you will ‘find in 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains 
and Varnishes 


exactly what you need. Anyone can 
apply them successfully. For example, 
Acme Quality Varno-Lac stains and 
varnishes at a single application—gives 
to pine or other ordinary woods the 
effect of such expensive woods as 
mahogany, cherry, walnut, rosewood, 
oak, etc. Hassuperior wearing qualities, 


There’s an Acme Qualify kind 
‘for every painting purpose. 


On Sale by all 
Leading Dealers 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND 
/ COLOR WORKS 


STI ~—Dep’t_ AE, Detroit, Mich. 


esi 


THE ACME QUALITY PAINT- 
ING GUIDE BOOK 

will inform you completely about 

painting. Contains beautiful 

color illustrations. A copy free 

to you on request. 


with Grate &Tile 


122 


Over 300 other styles, in wood, brick | 
and tile, from $3 to $300—and you can 
buy them direct from the factory. If 

you are building, write us how many 
mantels you will need, and send for 

our handsome illustrated catalogue. 
Free to interested parties. 
Write to-day. 


King Mantel Company 


517-519 W. JACKSON AVE, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


GUiIXo 


Mends to stay mended. Sticks unlike 
materials together, such as wood and 
metal, Not a fish or animal glue. 
No odor to it. 

25e. at all stores, If you 
can't getit, send 25c. for full size 
bottle to WALTER JANVIER, 
443 Canal St., NEW YORK, 
Sole Agent for U.S. A, 
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THE SOUL IN THE FACE 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


HAT makes a woman beautiful? 

Let me admit, right at the beginning, 
that I am going to write about this entirely from 
a man’s point of view. I shall not assume that 
what I say is law and gospel, for I do not pro- 
‘fess to understand woman; nor to regard wom- 
‘en impartially, for every woman instinctively 
attracts or repels me, and impartiality would be 
a humbug; nor to look at her judicially, which 
may God forefend! nor to speak for any one but 
myself. This is just one person’s private opinion, 
and that person a mere man, so don’t worry. 

I love beauty. And of all the beautiful 
things on earth the most beautiful is a beautiful 
“woman. 

I like to see a pretty face, whether there are 
any brains behind it or not. It is good in itself. 
‘A young girl full of sparkle and ginger, eyes 
bright with deviltry, cheeks like ripe peaches, 
lips running over with laughter; what more mar- 
velously lovely thing did the Creator ever make? 

' Girls are so beautiful that painters have al- 
ways represented the angels with girl forms and 
faces, and that in spite of the fact that every 
angel that is mentioned in the Bible is male. 
It’s no matter; here we refuse to follow the hint 
‘of revelation, and insist that nothing on earth 
can be angel-sweet except a girl. A saint 
may have whiskers; but an angel—perish the 
thought! 

No wonder, seeing that beauty has such hold 

-on men, ne wonder there.is such a universal 
struggle on the part of women to beautify 
themselves. Every newspaper has its beauty- 

column. Every magazine has its collection of 
stage-beauties. Every advertisement must por- 


tray-a pretty girl, even if it is an advertisement 


of soap, or automobiles, or ham. 
-For the woman face is more lovely than the 
flo or the Jandscape or any other thing. 
5 The Secret of Beauty 


‘But the human face is different from a flower 
or a.sunset or any painting. Itisa living thing. 
And the beauty of it is the life that is init. The 
expression that sits in the countenance, the 
' feeling that lurks in it, the thoughts that peep, 
the history and hope there, the habit of life, 
| the inner ideals, these are the permanent ele- 
ments of Charm. 
‘In a word, it is the soul that shines through 
‘the face that. makes it beautiful or ugly. 
i Beauty, it is said, is but skin deep. There 
/never was a more serious mistake. Beauty is 
‘far deeper than the skin, and is to be found in 
' the most hidden depths of life, in the very soul. 
So little does mere face-prettiness have to do 
with the matter that the famous beauties of 
history have not been what you would call 
pretty women ‘at all. Cleopatra, whose: wiles 
and ways-brought the masters of the world to 
her feet, and of whom Shakespeare said: 


“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety” 


was, from all accounts, rather a plain woman. 
And this same may be said of Ninon de I’Enclos, 
who preserved her sway over men even down 
to grey hairs, of Aspasia who so dominated the 
great Pericles, of Beatrice who inspired the 
mighty musings of Dante, and of Heloise who 
captured and held the love of the learned 
Abelard. 

So, woman, get a great soul, a lovely soul, a 
center of life that glows like the rose, and you 
shall hold your scepter of charm long after the 
cream-faced darlings have faded to skim-milk, 
and the pomegranate-mouths have shrunken, 
and the poppies and lilies of young blood have 
wilted upon the cheek. 

Now I will tell you the kind of soul I like to 
see in the woman-face. 


Charm Greater Than Intellect 


I do not emphasize intellectuality. Of 
course one cannot be attracted to a mere fool, 
and one likes sound sense in a woman. Mental 
‘brilliancy has_its place and function, but the 
charming of men is not among its rewards. 
Perhaps, however, you don’t care whether you 
charm them or not. If you are one of these 
superior women, the reading of this article is a 
waste of time. 

I do not emphasize a highly developed sense 


of rectitude. I do not love to see a bad woman, 
and I love goodness, but men are not usually 
drawn to the ‘‘Faultily faultless, icily regular, 
splendidly null.” Righteousness is most de- 
sirable, but it wants to be kept human, and it 
doesn’t hurt a woman to have a few saving 
flaws. 

But, passing from negations to positives, first 
of all let me humbly confess that the women I 
like best of all are the womet who like me— 
and men. 

There’s no use apologizing for this. The 
fundamental fact in the relations of men and 
women is sex. This does not imply anything 
coarse and low, but it is a recognition of the 
truth that it is the order of nature that men and 
women should crave each other, and be unhap- 
py without each other, and find their normal 
happiness in each other’s companionship. And 
I like women who like men, and I don’t espe- 
cially care for those men who do not like women. 

It is the desire to love and to be loved that is 
the prime element of the soul that makes 
beauty. For beauty is nature’s flag of love, 
everywhere. 

But now comes what. Mr. Chesterton calls 
“the coldness of Chloé.’ That is to’ say, that 
while all men: want women to love them, yet 
it is a singular fact that the poets, who sing of 
love, are always’ complaining of their ladies’ 
coldness. No lover rhymes of his angel’s warmth 
and forwardness. No; she is so shy, she flees, she 
scorns him, yet lures him on. And that is :pre- 
cisely the woman of it. For to be-charming,- 
the women must not only love the man but-she 
must conceal it, yet show it, and have power to 
make him do the seeking. 

In the best loved woman there are deeps her 
lover has never sounded, secrets he has never 
learned, reserves he has never thawed. He is 
sure of her, yet he is forever baffled. 

Now it is precisely this favor and repulsion, 
cold and heat, attraction and repulsion, that is 
the ‘“‘eternal womanly that leads us on.” 

It is a mystery and there is no abiding beauty 
without mystery, whether of the stars or of a 
woman's soul. 

True Love is Greater 

Reading over what I have written, I find I 
should like to change a certain form of ex- 
pression. I have spoken of men loving women, 
and women loving men. Those plurals should 
be changed to singulars. For it is not women I 
love, but a Woman, and all her sex through her. 
And it is not love of men that gives a woman 
power, but love of a Man. 

For after all the “greatest thing in the 
world,” between the sexes at least, is not Love, 
but True Love. That which makes marriage a 
sacrament and not a low and selfish union is 
that phrase, forever a halo above the clasped 
hands of honest folk, ‘‘for better or for worse, 
till death do us part.” 

And loyalty is so engaging, and so feeds all 
the best emotions and ideals of life, that we 
need have no fear that humanity will ever sink 
into the slough of free-love and trial marriage. 
The most beautiful thing about marriage is that 
it is not in any wise a trial; it is a consecration. 

So after all I find I have said nothing but that 
the beauty of woman is her womanliness. 
When Dante and his companion Virgil were 
mounting the winding road up the hill of Purga- 
tory, they saw a beautiful woman approach 
them. The poet skillfully expresses that which 
made her lovely: 

“A noi venia la creatura bella 
bianco vestita e nella faccia quale 
par tremoland matutina stella.” 

(Toward us came the creature, 
beautiful, white-robed, and in her 
trembling face what seemed a 
morning star). 

That is all there is to it. Let the morning 
star be in her face and any woman is beautiful. 
Charles Kingsley somewhere expresses the 
quaint idea that the soul secretes the body as 
the crustacean secretes his shell. 

The face is the soul’s window; and the lamp 
that burns behind means more to guide the 
heart of him who looks than does the staining 
of the glass. 


THE SMALL PARTY ; 


E ALL know people who accept invitation 
P after invitation without. the slightest 
effort.to return the hospitality of their friends. 
Just about the time we have decided to declare 
a boycott, the long-delayed invitations appear, 
‘and then we discover what the trouble has been. 
We find that the Smiths have “done the thing 
up brown.” The size and appointments of their 
entertainment quite put to shame our own sim- 
‘ple efforts. Everything is very elegant, very 
- correct—and very unenjoyable. The hosts have 
dark circles under their eyes and an air of gen- 
eral stress and strain. Their sigh of relief fairly 
wafts their guests from the door, and we go 
_away feeling as if we had received a check in 
return for our own attempts at hospitality. 
The notion that one must entertain on a large 
scale, if at all, is especially common among 
‘young people. For a number of my school girl 
years circumstances made it impossible for us to 
entertain more than a dozen friends at a time. 
We had four or five inexpensive, informal 


parties in a winter, had a good time ourselves, 
and never lacked acceptance of our invitations. 
But we had the mania for bigness. Finally we 
provoked Fate too far, and she gave us what we 
wanted. We had a big party. Making out the 
list of guests alone nearly drove us to distrac- 
tion. We ended up by inviting a whole lot of 
people we didn’t want, because we didn’t see 
how to leave them out, and leaving out a lot of 
people we did want because we didn’t see how to 
get them in. My recollection of that affair is 
one of a whole lot of work and a whole lot of 
noise, and an unshaken conviction that no 
one could have had a good time. 

We were cured. We had found out that for 
actual enjoyment the big party is away behind 
the small party. Don’t think that your limited 
resources cut you off from the joys of hospital- 
ity. Invite small crowds of congenial people at 
a time. Congenial people doesn’t necessarily 
mean people already acquainted; the best of 
friends must meet for the first time. 


Flour is fuel for the body. It is 
the gluten in flour that makes 
muscle, If the wheat is inferior, 
grown on impoverished soil or from 
-poor varieties of seed your bread has 
less food value. 


_To save a few cents by buying 
common flour you lose the very 
thing you eat bread for. 


- The extra cost of OCCIDENT is 
- amere trifle yet it gives you First 

Choice of Northern Hard Wheat 
_—the finest bread-making wheat 
grown,.from the most fertile wheat 
fields in America._ 
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You get so much more 
for. your money when 


you buy OCCIDENT 
The Guaranteed Flour 


ORE than any other food 


Bread means Health and 
‘Strength. 


Yet few people ever think about 
the Wheat in their flour. 


Would you buy coal 


Bread made from OCCIDENT 
Flour is a better balanced food than 
bread made from any other flour 
you can buy. It is purer—more 
nutritious—more strengthening. 


OCCIDENT Flour goes further 
makes more loaves to the sack— 
whiter, lighter, tastier bread, biscuit, 


* eake and pastry. 


Try OCCIDENT. your grocer will 
refund the price if it fails to please 
you. 


Write for our Free Booklet, 
“Better Baking.” 


Our Money-Back Guarantee is in Every Sack. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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Brilliant Black. 
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SANDY THE PERFERVID 


Continued from page 8 


the base of him was still the Westminster Cate- 
chism and Roos’s version of the Psalms as sung 
in all Scottish churches, and drilled into Sandy 
during years of strenuous ennut. 

Sandy went on with his painting. Miss V. V. 
seated herself in the summer-house after 
Sandy had fetched a cushion for her from her 
sitting-room. She opened the slim roll of type- 
writing covered in brown paper, and her eyes 
followed a few lines before fixing themselves on 
Sandy’s bent head and busy fingers. 

““Have you been copying out Shakespeare?” 
said Sandy looking up, “‘I once did that for 
Omar Khyyam when he cost half-a-guinea— 
and I hadn’t got the half-guinea. Dickson of 
the Advocate’s lent me the book.” 

The ‘girl stirred indolently, a slight flush 
slowly coloring the pallor of her cheeks. 

“Tt is a part,’”’ she answered, crisply, ‘‘I act.’ 

Sandy rose suddenly, his paintbrush Feb 
red in his had, *‘Act!’”’ he said, “‘act! I thought 
you sang at concerts.” 

“T used to,” said Miss Jones, “that’s what 
the landlady tells people. But I act when I get 
the chance—mostly sketches at music halls! I 
like it better.” 

“Music halls,” 
they are bad places—music-haals 
Edinburgh accent came back to him. 
always been taught 2 

“They are places where a girl has to work 
very hard for an honest living. But you can get 
your money there as 
honestly as by carry- 
ing parcels and clean- 
ing out publishers’ 
back premises.” 

‘Impossible,’’ 
said Sandy, ‘‘why 
Mrs. Kendal _her- 
self——” And he 
served up an incor- 
rect version of the 
famous Manchester 
speech. 

Miss V. V. looked 
him straight in the 
eyes. She saw that he 
meant no harm by 
his contradiction, 
and she took no of- 
fense. 

“You go to church 
on Sundays?” she 
demanded, with as- 
tonishing unexpect- 
edness. She was 
leaning back, her 
small shapely head 
resting in her netted 
hands and the thin 
honey colored silk of 
her dress coming and 
going .with her slow, 
untroubled  breath- 
ing. 

“Igo “to” the 
Kirk,” said Sandy, 
taken aback. 

“What ‘Kirk’?” 
demanded Miss V. V. 
Sandy had pity on 
her ignorance. 

“There is but one 
Kirk hereabouts,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘the Presby- 
terian at the corner 
of Chatham Road, on the other side of the Vale, 
and even that’s but half-and half. There are no 
denominations here, and no stated minister at 
Chatham Road—just supply.” 

He was talking Greek to Miss V. V., 
girl went on with her idea. 

“There are men in top hats standing at the 
door, I think!”’ she said. 

“Yes, elders and deacons, a 
are watching the plate.” 

Miss V. V. supposed him to refer to the sacra- 
mental vessels, but she did not stop to inquire. 
She was hot upon her plan for the broadening 
of Sandy’s mind. 

“Well,” she said, “I have passed there once 
or twice on my way to the park to read, and one 
of the older men I saw at the door, a man with 
long side-whiskers like a stage lawyer,.owns a 
full half of the ‘ Victoria’ where I am working.” 

nha Wink will be old Eben Stowell,” Sandy re- 
flected. ‘He is a great one for getting big i in- 
terest for hig money. They say music halls 
pay!” 

“Exactly, Mr. Stowell. He is an elder, isn’t 
he? Yes, an elder of the Kirk, and he takes his 
33 per cent. in the odor of sanctity 

“Well,” said Sandy, ‘‘and what have I to do 
with that?” 

“Vou—nothing,” said Miss V. V., ‘“‘but 
maybe you will think a little when I tell you 
where the 33 per cent. comes from—not from 
the price of the seats, but from the bar, Mr. 
Pryde, the bar, and Mr. Eben Stowell is a great 
temperance reformer.” 

Momentarily Sandy was staggered, but he 
recovered himself. 

“The ‘Kirk’ is a place where the right gospel 
is preached,” he said. ‘It has nothing to do 
with who stands in the porch.” 

“Nor have we who work for our living 
honestly on the stage anything to do with 


Sandy repeated, slowly, “but 
’ the old 
“T have 


but the 


said Sandy, “they 


She Sat Quivering in Her Place, Only Her Eyes 
Showing Her Excitement 


those who make their living from the bar.” 

“Well,” said Sandy, first Hamilton medallist 
in logic, ‘‘I’ll allow that!” 

* Allow it!’ said Miss V. V., “ 
will allow the truth.” 

“See here,” said Sandy, quickly, “‘you want 
to do your work, I must not interrupt. I want 
to paint my delivering boxes and enamel my 
machine. We won’t agree, because neither of 
us know what the other is talking about. Now 
if you will come with me to the Chatham Road 
Kirk next Sunday morning, I’ll go to your music 
hall to see you act! That’s a fair offer.” 

Miss V. V. paled at his words, and Sandy put 
an interpretation on her hesitation. 

“Nobody will know you,” he said, “they are 
all just plain Scots folk, and even if they did, 
would never cast it up to you—not even old 
Sidewhiskers, the pumphandling old heathen!” 

He ventured so to describe Mr. Eben Stow- 
ell’s manner of receiving visitors to the Kirk he 
had been the chief means of building. 

Sandy was not sticking up for white sepul- 
chres in the porch, but for religion as properly 
preached in the pulpit. 

“Kirk and music hall ” he said, “turn 
about. That’s fair play. Then we will talk the 
matter over. At present we don’t ‘know each 
other’s premises!” 

““Very well,” said Miss V. V., 
will.” 

“JT will!” said Sandy, emphatically. 

Then he, too, 
flushed a little. For 
he remembered that 
it needed little more 
than these words in 
his own country, 
spoken in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, to 
constitute a perfect- 
ly legal marriage. 
And Sandy was 
obliged to confess 
that more disagree- 
able ideas had passed 
through his mind. 


Chapter VI—Per- 
fervid to Rescue 

On Sunday, the 
first of July as ever 
was, Sandy, dressed 
in his best and with 
his tall hat in his 
hand, at twenty min- 
utes past ten of one 
of the finest morn- 
ings that ever flat- 
tered the chimney 
pots of the Kentham 
Road into the like- 
ness of shafts of rosy 
flame, stood waiting 
to fulfil his contract. 

Sandy was in his 
full “blacks,” yet 
untempered by the 
grey trousers he had 
resolved to acquire 
as soon as the parc®l- 
carrying trade set- 
tled itself on a pay- 
ing basis. He had 
carefully pressed his 
clothes and had 
spent a whole and 
divided shilling on the ironing of his hat. All 
he wanted was gloves, but these as yet he 
despised. 

Presently Miss V. V. appeared, dressing the 
part in faultless black, a black hat with a som- 
bre plume and a prayer-book in her gloved 
fingers. At the bedroom door she made Sandy 
a little courtesy. As he shook hands—for at his 
knock she had called him into the sitting-room 
to wait there—she would soon be ready—he 

caught sight of a prayer book with a silver 
cross on the side. 

“No use for that where we are going,” he said, 
intolerantly, ‘no read prayers, no read sermons. 
Let the heart speak.” 

Miss V. V. did not even smile. 

“Very well,” she said, and took up a black 
lace parasol with an ebony handle. 

“You approve of me?” she asked, meekly, as 
Sandy took her in from head to dainty shoe in 
one long comprehensive stare—the stare mascu- 
line, which regards effects only. 

“You would do for the parish Kirk of Glen- 
donwyn on Sacrament Sabbath!” 

V. V. thanked him. She knew it was the 
highest compliment he could pay her, and she 
liked it better than some thousands of others 
she had received in her day. 

At sight of the couple the landlady was so 
astonished that she ran upstairs to open the door 
for them. She would rather have missed a cor- 
onation procession. 

“We are going to church,” Miss V. V. in- 
formed her simply. 

Then after watching them out of sight, she 
returned, still bewildered, to the kitchen, where 
she confided to the commercial traveler (who 
took his meals there) that she was never more 
surprised in her life. Also that, in her humble 
opinion, it was a case. 

The commercial traveler (Highett Brothers, 
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bad effect. The Rootbeer you make 
from Hires Household Extract 
tastes good and does good. There’s 
health and strength in every drop. 
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ruddy skin that betokens pure blood, 
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HOME-MADE ROOTBEER 
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The World’s Greatest 
Condiment 


A flavoring that is known the 
world over, having qualities that 
no other sauce possesses. An 
appetizer and a digestive. 
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THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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STEAM PRESSURE 
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sell the rest or start a canning business on a small scale. 
Thousands of dollars worth of fruit and vegetables are 
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i ‘Secrets of the Canning Business”’ 


tells thestory. It explains canning methods, what to 
do and how to do it; shows how to increase the revenue 
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SANDY THE PERFERVID 


pharmaceutical products) laughed contemptu- 
ously, and a little enviously, over his belated 
eggs and bacon. 

“Church!” he exclaimed, with his mouth 
full, ‘“‘no fear, Mrs. Larkins! They are off to 
catch the train up the river. You won’t see 
either of them again this day!”"’ 

After a pleasant walk they arrived at Chat- 
ham Road Presbyterian Church. Architec- 
turally it was rather a barren edifice. In status, 
it ranked on the border line between a “‘ charge” 
and the mere mission-station from which it was 
emerging. 

Here Sandy was well-known, and several of 
the grave-faced young men who were standing 
about shook hands with him, at the same time 
showing what they had gained during their resi- 
ence in London by raising their hats to his 
pretty companion in black. Mr. Eben Stowell 
came out of the vestry rather suddenly, just in 
time to see Miss V. V. smiling because a young 
man had said to Sandy, “I didna ken that ye 
had a sister in London.” 

“No more did I!’ quoth Sandy, and passed on 
down the aisle to the first vacant pew. He 
stood aside to let Miss V. V. pass in, but was 
much amazed and ashamed when the young 
lady promptly dropped on her knees and bowed 
her face in her hands. 

Sandy touched her cautiously on the elbow. 

“Get up,” he commanded, ‘the folk will be 
seein’ ye. They will ken in a moment.” 

Miss V. V. rose all shamefaced. 

“T thought this wasa church,” she murmured, 
excusing her blunder. 

“No, no,” said Sandy, ‘‘it’s a kirk. There’s 
a great difference. Sit up straight. Don’t 
budge. Watch a fly on the book-board!”’ 

“But there’s no fly,” said Miss V. V. meekly 
under her breath. 

“Well,” whispered Sandy, his lips never 
moving in the least, though she heard him quite 
well, “look at the place the fly would be if there 
was one!” 

The ghost of a smile flitted over the face of 
Miss Jones. 

She became slowly conscious of a gaze upon 
her shoulder, from somewhere behind. No, not 
Sandy’s, for Sandy was dutifully watching his 
own particular fly. But presently a portly 
gentleman made an errand up the aisle, whisp- 
ered a little with an official person, and on his 
return gazed all the way at the black slender 
figure with downcast eyes. 

A memory he could not fix haunted him— 
really the ghost of a poster he had seen and 
passed—in the way of business—a thing of 
spangles, frills, and a Spanish fan. 

But he retired behind, and still the congrega- 
tion of Chatham Road gathered slowly. They 
were soberly clad, rather stern featured folk, 
with a sprinkling of professional men, doctors, 
and schoolmasters mostly, and they sat, all of 
them, as it were, retired within themselves, each 
watching an imaginary fly, not an eyelid, not a 
sound, not an apparent whisper. 

Miss V. V. was conscious through her lashes 
of a young man who sat down carelessly by an 
American organ. There was a choir of a couple 
of dozen perhaps—very unequally divided as to 
sex, the sole males being a short, thickset man 
and an overgrown boy looking vaguely uncom- 
fortable and out of place as who would say, 
“What are we among so many?” 

It seemed to V. V. that the solemn hush 
would never end. But a ripple of uneasiness 
sprang up among the people in the pews, which 
grew into expectant curiosity as the minutes 
passed and the hour thundered out from the 
neighboring parish steeple of Saint Jude’s. 

The white-waistcoated man who had stared 
so at V. V. strode up the left aisle, clearing his 
throat. He had an announcement to make. 

“Elders and deacons of this congregation are 
requested to meet for a moment immediately 
in the vestry.” 

Sandy frowned. 

This was by no means a good beginning for a 
service which he had meant to impress and per- 
haps convert Miss V. V. He ought to have paid 
a cab and taken her all the way to Regent 
Square, where she would have been sure of 
hearing something good. For, as in every 
Scottish bosom, it was not ‘‘ worship” but the 
“sermon” that bulked most largely with Sandy. 

From the vestry, near the open door, ripples 
of painful doubt came forth to disturb the al- 
ready ruffled congregation. There was real 
whispering now, a regular willow-by-the-water- 
courses sough of it. Two or three, even, let us 
hope not real true-blue Presbyterians, actually 
turned round in their seats. 

“No minister, again!” was the gathering slo- 
gan which passed from seat to seat, and the 
three hundred people in the little building with 
its shining varnished oaken pews and churn- 
barrel roof tossed to and fro like the sea. They 
could not depend on the session, that was clear. 
Ah, well, they would see—the Congregational 
meeting was near. They could appoint others. 

The white-waistcoated, bald gentleman made 
another journey. 

“¥Friends,”’ he said, standing by the side of 
the organist, a young man who seemed to take 
the matter with a great deal of calm, “friends, 
it grieves me to inform so many of the faithful— 
who on this day of heat have come so far—to 
gather themselves together—according to the 


Word—that we are without a preacher. The 
elders, therefore, will take turns to read aloud 
from the Scriptures, interspersing the service 
with prayer ~ 

“Unless,” said an old man rising with some 
authority from a cross-bench where he had been 
sitting with his hand scooped behind his ear, 
“unless there is some properly qualified person 
worshipping today with us!” 

Now Sandy was determined that V. V. should 
not have to depart, as it were, empty-handed. 
He had chosen an unfortunate day, but the 
welfare of her soul was at stake. He touched 
her with his elbow. 

“Stay where you are,” he said, ‘when in 
doubt, watch the others. This will never do. 
Sandy Pryde will not have it!” 

Then he rose amid a murmur of wonder and 
made his way to the session house. 

“T am a licentiate of the College on the 
Mound,” said Sandy. “Here are my papers.”’ 
And he drew a couple of blue slips from his 
pocketbook. ‘‘I have no prepared sermon, be- 
ing but a worshipper. But rather than all these 
should go empty away, I—will—take the 
service!” 

Whereupon they fell upon his neck, for their 
positions depended upon it, or at least very 
much of their power and influence. There had 
been difficulties before, but never on this scale. 
Sandy was their avatar. 

“Mind,” he warned them, “I am not or- 
dained to baptize or to give the sacraments— 
but I can speak the word that is in me in accord- 
ance with Presbyterian laws and regulations.”’ 

So the beadle slipped his white tie, and they 
put iton Sandy. After which the entire session 
helped him into the gown. 

“Tt’s rather unhandy and made for a small 
man,” said Sandy, “but I can take it off when I 
begin to preach. Mind, this is not my strict 
business—which is to be a literary man, and in 
the meantime I am delivering parcels with ex- 
pedition and at cheap rates. A. A. Pryde’s 
Parcel Agency. I’m Pryde. I want no mis- 
understandings. But I’m college bred and I 
studied by whiles to be a minister. As for the 
preaching part of it, I am fit for that.” 

_ “You are the very man for us,”’ said this ses- 
sion of practical men. They knew what it 
means to start making a living in London after 
having been born and educated a Scot. 

As for V. V., she sat quivering in her place, 
her eyes only showing her excitement. She felt 
exactly as she always did on first nights. V. V. 
always knew her lines so well as to be terrified 
lest she should forget them—so now a great 
anxiety for Sandy took possession of her. She 
watched with intense anxiety the procession of 
elders passing up the aisle and defiling into 
their square official pew. Then yes—that grave 
gowned figure who came behind was Sandy—a 


new Sandy—one who did not even look her: 


way. 

The beadle held the pulpit door open for him, 
and bowed as he passed. There was a hush of 
relief among the people. The young man had 
satisfied the elders of his qualifications. Still 
more, he had satisfied the beadle, Hugh McKay 
from the Black Isle, a man not to be trifled 
with. The congregation of highly qualified 
Scotch sermon tasters, exiled in London, would 
now sit in judgment upon this young man’s 
gifts as a preacher of the Word. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 


Our Veterans 
By GEORGE B. Starr 
JARD can it be that these old veterans 
Who totter with the weight of many years, 
Can it be true that they have stood where shells 
Shot streaming like meteors of the night, 
And with their light filled with a lurid gleam 
The hosts of struggling thousands? Can it be 
That these old men, so peaceful and serene, 
These venerable forms that seem so far 
From war’s alarm, and battle’s bloody shock, 
Have stood where Death stalked forth with 
hideous mien, 
And braved him with a dauntless heart and 
true? 
Then let us bear our heads with humble hearts, 
For they have been where few are called to go. 
What matter now their uniform or flag? 
For both were of America, and both 
Fought for the things that in their hearts were 
right; 
Both braved the campaigns of the Wilderness, 
And stood with courage true at Gettysburg. 
Or when it meant a forced march through the 
night, 
Or going without food for weary hours, 
Both did it like Americans whose hearts 
Were ever in their cause—the cause that each 
Stood ready with his life at any time 
To prove upon the.altar of his faith. 
Then let us bring our offerings of flowers 
For those who gave their lives upon the field. 
And to the few remaining let us bring 
The tribute of our love, and with a vow 
That we shall ever hold before our eyes 
Their loyalty and bravery in their cause, 
And not forgetting here to breathe a prayer 
That in the countless years that are to come 
Mankind may live in peace and brotherhood, 
That war shall be a relic of the past, 
And all the future shall be ruled by love! 
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EFORE the baby came, Mabel and Tom 
both said that from the time they were 
first aware of their great hope, life took on for 
them a new and serious interpretation, but it 
was not until some months afterwards that they 
realized all the implications of that interpreta- 
tion. In those first weeks of waiting they were 
very happy; they felt awed by their coming 
responsibility, and more than a little afraid. 
“T’m not good enough to be a mother,”’ con- 
fessed Mabel. 

“You feel good enough to be a wife,” said 
Tom, a little jealously. 

Mabel stroked his cheek. He had noticed 
that many of her caresses had assumed a half 
motherly character. 

“T know I must have failings as a wife,” she 


said, softly, ‘but after all 
“* After all I have failings as a husband?” 
“Something like that, perhaps. At any rate 
you and I are adjusted. But this is different. 
We're so untried. One might be an adequate 
wife without being an adequate mother.” 

“There are so many guides nowadays,” said 
Tom, easily. ‘“‘ Modern hygiene is so expounded 
and organized that we can take care of the 
child’s health like a shot. Anything the books 
don’t tell us, you can ask your mother.” 

“Tom, dear, I don’t want to be disloyal, but 
I think mother made some mistakes in my 
bringing up.” 

“Then avoid them for your child.” 

“Perhaps,” reflected Mabel, ‘every daugh- 
ter thinks she can improve on her mother’s 
ways; vanity demands that we assume we'd be 
perfect if it had not been for our mother’s mis- 
takes.” 

‘Instant obedience,” said Tom, firmly. 

“Ves, disobedience to be followed by instant 
punishment,” said Mabel. 

“Corporal?” 

“T suppose it depends on how bad the sin is.” 

“Nothing but a thrashing did me any good,” 
remarked Tom virtuously, ‘“‘though I suppose 
you would stand a girl in a corner.” 

‘“‘T minded being sent to bed more than any- 
thing. We must find out what he dislikes most 
and visit that on him.” 

“Tt would be very hard on her to keep her in 
bed in the daytime, and what if she sulked? 
My notion is that punishment should be taken 
cheerfully.” 

“‘T suppose that means reasoning with him,” 
said Mabel, dismally, ‘“‘and if reasoning with a 
child is anything like reasoning with a grown 
person—but maybe he’ll be the sort to whom 
you can say, ‘You must trust mother; mother 
knows what’s good for you.’” 

“T used to hate being told it was good for 
me,” recalled Tom. “I always had the two 
mental divisions of what was good, and what 
was good for me.” 

“We mustn’t let him be a cry baby,” Mabel 
said, “or know fear in any form.” 

Thus they made their preparations for the 
baby. They developed their theories, and 
imagined incidents in which they could put 
them to test. 

The baby was net to be given to them for just 
their joy; through it they were to learn in- 
creased understanding, increased sympathy. 
To marry and have and rear children was the 
common lot; but it meant not that each family 
should be a selfish unit unto itself, but that 
each couple, knowing the joys of marriage and 
parenthood, should be thus better fitted to join 
the “brotherhood of man, the federation of the 
world.” 

The baby was five days old before Tom 
touched her He had nearly lost Mabel and 
all his feeling was for his wife; his pecking 
caress at the baby’s cheek was at first as per- 
functory as if he were dealing with some little 
alien. 

“Won’t you be polite to her?’ whispered 
Mabel one morning, “And I had a girl for you, 
too!” 

Then Tom took the little creature in his arms, 
and a thrill ran all over him, and he held his 
daughter so tightly that she protested in a pet- 
tish wail. 

‘“Temper,”’ said Mabel, critically. 
holding her quite well enough.” 

Tom looked-at her in amazement. For all 
her weakness and the newness of her experience 
in motherhood, she was exhibiting a confidence 
that abashed him. He humbly felt that he 
could never learn to be even a passable father. 
He only hoped Mabel would be brave enough 
to meet all the problems that little Grace would 
bring upon them; he was but a broken reed. 

For some time few problems developed. 
Grace did indeed prove to have a_ temper. 
Luckily enough, she was not a bottle baby, but 
she. was exacting about her food, wanting it 
much oftener than was necessary. At first 
Tom and Mabel used to try to think that it was 
not pure greed that animated her, but that she 
really needed more food, but the after-effects 
showed them that the doctor was right and 
they and the insistent Grace quite wrong. As 
she grew older she evinced a desire for constant 
society, and a determination to have it at any 
cost. Never was there a more thorough-going 
little egotist. Mabel and Tom fancied some- 
times that her clothing was uncomfortable or 
that she had fever, but as Grace’s screams 
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ceased when a commiserating face bent over 
her, they were forced to believe that all that 
ailed her was her intention to have her own 
way. 

“We must take her in hand,” said Tom, de- 
cidedly, “‘my father had a bad temper, and it 
was a curse to himself and his family. Grace 
must not be like that. If you ever seé me weak- 
en, remind me of this.” 

“Ves,” said Mabel, “‘and if ever you see me 
weaken tell me what a frightful thing it would 
be to have a daughter too hateful for any other 
woman or man to live with. But it is hard to 
hear her cry herself sick.” 

They hoped that in time this steady disci- 
pline would have its effect, but Grace was hard 
to teach. Minute after minute she would 
scream to be taken up till her voice gave out; 
then she would sob in a heart-breaking way 
that made Tom wince and Mabel weep. 

At first Grace usually cried in the daytime, 
but when she was eight months old she began 
to wake in the night At a little past one she 
would begin to wail loudly, and would con- 
tinue steadily for several minutes. Then she 
would sleep till three, when she would recom- 
mence the wailing. At first her parents hoped 
that the hours she chose were merely tempo- 
rary, but Grace seemed wedded to her new and 
fiendish habit. After a few nights, Tom and 
Mabel were obliged to retreat from their sleep- 
ing porch, for the neighbors complained, com- 
miseratingly, but firmly. 

“Oh, Tom,” cried Mabel, her head on his 
shoulder, ‘‘How can she? I’m so ashamed of 
her.” 

“She’s only a baby,” said Tom, gloomily. 

A cooing sound interrupted them. Their 
child was tapping softly on her crib with a rat- 
tle, her face beatific and loving, her free hand 
stretched appealingly toward them. They ran 
to her and embraced her. 

“Tt must be that some imp possesses her at 
night,” said Mabel, plaintively, ‘‘she’s an 
angel now.” 

“That’s just the way my father was,” said 
Tom, pessimistically, ‘an angel when he wanted 
to be.” 

“T do wish you’d stop comparing my child 
to your father,” said Mabel, pettishly, “I’ve 
got a constant nightmare before me of what 
she may grow up into!” , 

Their nerves wore thin. They roused at one 
o’clock with Grace’s screams, and then one of 
them leaped for the window and pulled it down 
to deaden the cries and prevent the awakening 
of some querulous neighbor. Tom had always 
considered it an outrage against society that 
children were not allowed in flats, and though 
he still held to that point of view, he realized 
how disturbing they could be. After Grace 
became quiet and slept and they opened the 
window again, Tom sometimes dozed off till 
three, but more often he found it impossible to 
sleep. Mabel invariably lay awake till three in 
order to be able to close down the window at 
the first wail of her daughter. Morning after 
morning Tom got up gaunt-faced and languid. 

“Tt won’t do, dear,” Mabel said at last, as 
she sat at breakfast, pouring him a second cup 
of strong coffee. ‘‘There is no reason why we 
should both be sacrificed. You must go back 
to the sleeping porch tonight, and I'll stay with 
Grace.” 

“There’s no reason why either of us should 
suffer,’ Tom interrupted, ‘we'll leave her in 
the bedroom, and we'll both sleep on the porch 
again.” 

“Oh, Tom; all by herself?” 

“*Goodness knows we'd hear her if anything 
went wrong,’ Tom pointed out, ‘‘and since 
we've got to fight this thing to a finish, we might 
as well keep ourselves in as good condition for 
it as possible.” 

“Very well,” said Mabel, submissively, “we 
shall leave her alone tonight.” 

Yet that night they sat together in their 
little living-room, hand holding hand, while the 
doctor and the nurse waged a fight for the life of 
their child. All day long Grace had been fret- 
ful. She had cried, but quietly. Mabel sup- 
posed it was merely some new manifestation of 
temper, until her mother, coming in just before 
dinner, remarked that she thought the baby 
really was ill. The doctor was telephoned for, 
but he did not arrive until the meal was half over. 
Then he looked at the baby, quiet now in her 
crib, and said frowningly that he would come 
back later, and meantime would send for a 
nurse. 

The father and mother passed from bedroom 
to living-room, each trying to comfort the 
other. 

The doctor came into the living-room. 

“Has she been a fretful child?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Mabel admitted, tenderly, ‘‘I’m 
afraid she is what you would call a cross baby.” 

“T’m not surprised. There’s a little growth in 
her nose that would make a grown person irri- 
table to the marrow. We'll have it out when 
she’s stronger.”’ 

He went back to the bedroom. 

“There you see, Mabel,” Tom pointed out, 
“he said, ‘when she’s stronger.’”’ 

“Oh. my little, little baby,”’ whispered Mabel. 
“Oh, Tom, the wicked things I have been think- 
ing about that poor innocent child! You know 
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as well as I do that if she weren't very, very ill 
he’d go home.” 

“Take courage, dear.” 

“We should have known something was 
wrong with her physically.” 

“Let us be thankful we found out before it’s 
too late,” said Tom. 

“Tom,” confessed Mabel, “‘it isn’t that I was 
ever sorry she had come to us, but she did seem 
such a disappointment! I was disloyal to what 
had been sent us. I wanted a different kind of 
baby. Then I began wishing she had not come 
so soon. I thought of what good times other 
married couples were having, and that you and 
I were shut up with a bad tempered little child, 
and couldn’t go anywhere "4 

“T know,” Tom said, “her crying got on my 
nerves I'd look at the other men in the office 
and wonder if they had cranky children that 
kept them awake at night, and wonder, too, 
whether the whole thing were worth while or not. 
There were times when it seemed to me that the 
world was overrun with babies that each man 
was repeating what the others were doing, and 
I couldn’t see the meaning.” 

“Vet you were so patient.” 

He drew her closer to him. 

“My precious Mabel,” he whispered, “see 
how good you’ve been. You've only once said 
anything querulous—that last time I compared 
Grace to father.” 

“Tom, I begin to see,’’ said Mabel, wistfully, 
“‘T had to be patient not only because you were, 
but because I wanted to set a good example to 
the baby. I thought we were bringing her up, 
but J begin to see that she was bringing us up. 
It is not only the parents that discipline the 
children; the children discipline the parents 
even more, but none of the books told us that, 
and none of the friends we’ve ever talked to.” 

“T suppose they took it for granted that we 
knew,” Tom said. ‘‘They had been through 
it themselves, and so it all seemed to them part 
of the common lot. Why doesn’t some experi- 
enced couple remember that the part of the 
common lot young people have not come to is 
just as mysterious to them as if it had never 
happened before.” 

“But, oh, what good will it all be if anything 
happens to our baby!” cried Mabel. “I 
thought our fright about mother was bad 
enough, but this——”’ 

Two weeks later a made-over Grace gurgled 
and smiled at her parents from her baby car- 
riage drawn up at the side of the table. She 
hammered steadily on the table with a silver 
spoon, and the sound was music in their ears. 
Grace’s obstinacy was still there, and some of 
her temper, but the little fiend within her had 
vanished with the disturbing growth. 

“Tt is so nice to be able to say that my baby 
is both good and well,’”’ Mabel remarked, hap- 
pily, to Tom. “I don’t seem afraid to face any 
of the problems of her training now. I suppose 
it is the cessation of a long strain.” 

“Tt is a kind of security born of health and 
happiness, I dare say,” Tom replied. 

He bent over his wife for the goodbye morn- 
ing kiss. Then he suddenly held her close, and 
on account of the ever deepening sympathy be- 
tween them she understood. Life and happiness 
were theirs—for the present. But from them, 
as from all other couples in the world, the fu- 
ture was hidden. Sickness had been, and might 
come again, and with it death. For the present, 
at least, they had each other and the baby, and 
the added stock of sweetness and patience and 
self-denial which Grace had taught them; and 
they had a new sympathy for fathers and moth- 
ers who, the world over, are tending little chil- 
dren, sick or well. 


The Doers of the Little 
By Ben C. McQUESTEN 

The great ’phone line of human life is 
buzzing earnest rings to call up people 
who will do the useful little things. The 
admirals and the brigadiers quite easily, 
are met, but good high-private soldiers 
seem more difficult to get. .Drum-majors 
are not hard to find to march before the 
band, but steady players in the ranks not 
always are at hand. There’s countless 
applicants, galore, to swell the big parade, 
but folks don’t seem to like so well to 
labor in the shade. 

Yet it is true that little things are those 
that build the great, and sometimes 
Progress limps along with slow and halt- 
ing gait, because, while there are plenty 
who will grace the varied fronts, no volun- 
teer comes forward to perform the humble 
stunts. We cannot play the organ un- 
less someone pumps the air; we'll not 
mount to the dome-room unless someone 
builds the stair; we cannot speed the 
engine unless someone lays the rail; and 
little acts are needed or the grand stand 
plays will fail. 

So I want to sound a plaudit for the 
workers out of sight, for the fireman at the 
furnace in the war-ship’s thrilling fight, 
for the plodding routine worker building 
up the nation’s good, for the men who, 
sweating, toiling, dig the coal and saw the 
wood.. And it seems to me that chaplets 
made for masters, victors, kings, yet will 
grace the brows of heroes who have done 
the little things. 4.98% 
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W.B. Nuform No. 133 


For average or well developed 
figures. Very straight lines. Bust 
very low; very long over hips. 
Material, coutil or batiste; lace 
trimmed. Two pair hose sup- 
porters. Sizes 18 to 30. 

Price $1.00 


W. B. Nuform No. 125 


For average or well developed 
figures. Bust very low; hips very 
long. Material, coutil or batiste; 
lace trimmed. Two pair hose 
supporters. Sizes 18 to 30. 

Price $1.50 
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W. B. Reduso No. 770 


For stout figures. Medium bust; 
hips, back and abdomen very 
long. Coutil or-batiste. Three pair 
hose supporters. Sizes 19 to 36. 


Price $3.00 


W. B. Nuform No. 120 


For average figures. High bust; 
hips and back 13 inches below 
waist. Coutil or batiste; lace 
trimmed. Two pair hose sup- 
porters. Sizes 18 to 30. 


Price $1.00 


imperfection will be plainly shown, unless you wear a corset that shapes your = 
figure to correspond with the lines of your dress. = 
The 1912 costumes are designed to produce a long, graceful, slender form. If you | 534 


haven’t such a figure, one of these four W. B. Corsets will give you the proper lines. |leEz= 
W. B. Corsets correct bad figures—improve good figures—and provide a B SS 
superb, stylish carriage, with graceful appearance. = 


Every Pair of W. B. Corsets Are Guaranteed & 


Guaranteed not to rust— Guaranteed 


and to be Fashion’s latest demand in Material, Trimmings, Style, and Shape. 


W. B. Reduso Corsets 


Give stout figures slender lines without 
discomfort. The only reducing corset 
without torturing belts, bands or buckles; 
guaranteed to reduce the hips, back and 
abdomen one to five inches. 

Made of specially durable materials to with- 
stand wear. Boning guaranteed not to rust. 
Reduso Corsets maintain their shape under 
severest tests, making them the most satisfac- 
tory and economical corset for the well developed 
or average figure. Sizes 19 to 36. 


Price $3.00 Up 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ONE OF THESE MODELS 


If he doesn’t carry the styles illustrated here, send us his name, with style 
number, size and advertised price; we will have it delivered at once. 


Illustrated catalogue of complete line of W.B. Corsets sent on request. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Inc. 


Dept. W, 124 So. Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pacific Coast orders filled from Robinson Bros., Third and Mission Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
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W. B. Nuform Corsets 


PRU 


Give the fashionable up-to-date figure; >= 
long, slender, extremely graceful lines WE 


and subdued hips. 

W. B. Nuform Corsets are made to 
fit every variety of figure to perfection. 
Models to suit every type. Special 
models for small busts. Materials of 
superior quality, dainty and durable; 
daintily trimmed. Boning guaranteed 
not to rust. 


Price $1.00 Up 
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Your Floors, Too, Should 
Look Like This 


V HETHER your floors are old or 

new, of soft wood or hard, paint- 
ed or unpainted, stained or unstained, 
or covered with linoleum or oilcloth, 
you can easily keep them in a beau- 
tiful, bright. sanitary conditon with 
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Look for this trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
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The One Perfect Floor Varnish 


ELASTICA is especially intended for use on 
wood floors, oilcloth or linoleum. By 
following the directions on each can of ELAS- 
TICA, you can easily secure a_ beautiful, 
sanitary, faultless surface which defies the 
hardest sort of wear—a floor which is heel 
proof, castor proof and boy proof. 

Remember the name—E-L-A-S-T-I-C-A and 


be sure you get the genuine. 
Send for Book 86 


“How to Finish Floors’ —Home Edition. Profusely illustrated, 
rich in suggestions for making and keeping floors beautiful. 
Also ask for a set of exquisitely colored post-cards 
showing handsome interiors, which will be sent with our 


compliments, Address 
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29 Broadway, New York, 2620 Armour Avenue, 
Chicago, II]., 301 Mission St., San Francisco, 
Cal., or International Varnish Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, 


Resides Elastica Floor Finish we manufacture 
Elastica No. 1, for exterior use—Elastica No, 2, 
for interior use—Satinette White Enamel, for 
interior and exterior decoration— Kleartone Stains 
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Reception and Bridal Costumes 


“4 Jf you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 
city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on 
this page for 10 CENTS.—CURRIER PUBLISHING Co. 


Ladies’ Costume. No. 4989—4993—This beautiful 
garment can be fashioned of gray or black mohair, 
crepe de chine or silk. The waist is made with front 
closing and With body and sleeve lining, and the skirt 


is a four-gored model with inserted panels at sides and ° 


can be finished in short sweep or round length. 

The waist pattern, 4989, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches waist measure. Medium size requires two and 
one-half yards of 36-inch material, three yards of 
insertion and three-fourths of a yard of 18-inch all- 
over. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

The skirt'pattern, 4993, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Medium size requires five and 
one-fourth yards of 36-inch material. Price of each 
pattern, 15 cents. ; 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5655—The bridal gown here 
presented is a splendid suggestion for the woman 
looking for a good design for such a garment. It is 
very simple to construct, having body and sleeve sec- 
tion in one and with closing at the back. Messaline, 
satin, silk, mull, marquisette or organdy can be em- 
ployed in carrying out the model. 

The pattern, 5655, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires four and one- 


PEERLESS 


A 


PATTERNS 


half yards of 36-inch material, three and five-eighths 
yards of 45-inch chiffon for covering waist and for 
tunic, two and one-eighth yards of wide banding, 
two and seven-eighths yards of narrow banding. If 
made without tunic and covering for waist, three and 
one-half yards of 50-inch material is required. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Empire Dress. No. 5776—Here is a pretty 
design, closed at the left side of the front, with four- 
gored skirt and separate guimpe. The trimming of 
fringe at edge of bertha collar and tunic adds a touch 
of style to the garment. Mohair, serge, silk, voile or 
pongee can be used. 

The pattern, 5776, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires six yards of 36- 
inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dress. No. 5372—Embroidery bands 
trim this dainty yet simple little frock, which can be 
made with long or short sleeves and with high or low 
neck. French lawn, mull, organdy or swiss can be 
employed. 

The pattern, 5372, is cut in sizes 2 to 10 years. 
Medium size requires two and one-half yards of 36- 
inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 


the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Departm 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 
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ent, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 
USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 21. ° * 
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Street Costumes 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5757—The pretty frock here 
given closes at the front, has body and upper part of 
sleeves in one and is made with stylish three-piece 
skirt. Black and white dotted material is a splendid 
suggestion, as the artist has admirably portrayed. 
Having the collar and cuffs of solid black is an 
artistic note. 

The pattern, 5757, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires four and five- 
eighths yards of 36-inch material and three-fourths of a 
yard of contrasting goods for collar and cuffs. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Coat Suit. No. 5768-5767—The clever 
combination of black and white is shown in this 
stylish suit, which is composed of 24-inch length coat 
and four-gored skirt. Mohair can be utilized, or silk, 
and the trimming is of narrow black braid. 

The coat pattern, 5768, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size réquires three 
and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, 5767, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. Medium size requires three 
and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 


WOMAN’ S 


and Coats 


Special Offer 
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PEERLESS 
PATTERNS 


If you cannot purchase PEERLESS PATTERNS in any 
store in your city, we wi 


will send, postpaid, avy pattern 


shown on this page for TEN CENTS.—CURRIER PUBLISHING Co. 
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5754 
5748 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5754-5748—This clever cos- 
tume has Empire back, body and upper part of 
sleeves in one, and removable chemisette. It is smart 
fashioned of linen in any wanted shade, with em- 
broidery collar, cuffs and peplum. The skirt is a 
six-gored model, which closes at the left side of the 
front. 

The waist pattern, 5754, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires two and 
three-eighths yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, 5748, is ‘cut in sizes 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. Medium size requires three 
and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ 54-Inch Length Coat. No. 5777—lor 
dress or for general wear this model is all that could 
be desired. The big collar is a fashionable feature. 
Tan pongee could be used effectively for the garment, 
with black satin for collars and cuffs. 

The pattern, 5777, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires six and 
one-fourth yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 21. 
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There is a growing demand 
for Carnation Milk—uniform 
in richness and purity — and 
absolutely guaranteed. 

American women, the most particular 
buyers in the world, have literally 
compelled us to build more conden- 
series, that we may meet their demands 
for more 


CARNATION 


——= 


From 
Contented Cows 


Mothers want it for their growing children 
as well as for babies. 
Good cooks want it for making cooked 
focds light and most delicious, and as the 
perfect seasoning for vegetables. 
Carnation Milk cows live where the grass 
is sweetest, watet clearest, air the purest. 
They live in contentment. This makes 
richer milk—better for baby. 
Try Carnation Milk one month for everything 
and compare its cost with your bill for ordinary 
milk. You will save money and you will be sure, 
in Carnation, ofa milk absolutely pure. Carna- 
tion Milk will not bring infection to you or your 
children. It is safe, delicious, convenient. 
FREE BOOK 


We have prepared an unnsual booklet containing 
recipes, suggestions for economical cooking, and 


the story of Carnation Milk. Write for your 
copy today. 


Tall can 10c—Baby size 5c 
At your Grocer’s 


CARNATION MILK 
—the Modern Milkman 


“Flavor superior to all others 
er your money back’”’ 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Fourteen Condenseries in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Wisconsin and Illinois 


a 
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The patented ‘‘Can’t-Slip” 
straps have made the Cumfy- 
Cut Vest wonderfully popular. 


This new and improved Vest has the 
shoulder straps well set in toward the center, 
so that it is impossible for them to slip 
or twist, no matter what position you assume. 
Delightfully light, elastic and shape-con- 
forming, and daintily trimmed. 

“Cumfy -Cut”’ patented Jan. 19th, 1909. 

Be sure to ask your dealer for Cumfy-Cut 
Vests—cost no more than the ordinary 
“Strap-Slipping”” kind—I5c, 25c, 50c upward. 
Be sure you find the Cumfy-Cut label. 

Cumfy-Cut Union Suits also have 
the “‘Can’t-Slip” Straps, in addition to other 
improved features. 

Send a Postcard (giving Dealer’s 
name) for illustrated 
Style Book. 

Boyce, Wheeler & Boyce 
358 Broadway 
New York 
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# lace; elbow length sleeves, neatly tucked; narrow 
side plaits in back extending full eek: Buttons in- 
i visibly in back. Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Our reason for advertising this beautiful waist at 
50c, postage paid, is to show every reader of this 
magazine, one of the many wonderful bargains we 
offer and interest them in our beautifully illustrated 


FREE CATALOG of New Spring 


Styles of 
Everything to Wear for Men, Women and 
Children at a Saving of 334% to 50%. 


Ref. Continental & Comm’! Nat'l Bank. Capital $30,000,000 


Highest Quality Plumes 
at Unheard-of Prices! 


We bought $200,000 stock of 
Illinois Plume Company at a vi- 
diculously low price. We know 
plume qualities and never before 
have such values been offered. 

wot jee eh 


Look nt the sizes and 
prices and net now, 


OSTRICH PLUMES 


orth Naw Worth New 
22 in. long $ 6.00 $3.00 25 in. long $15.00 $7.50 
2° +e" 10.00" 5 S00. 28" 20.00 9.95 


WILLOW PLUMES 
Lengih Whith Ne Leoath Width We 
D 


Wort Now orth Now 
2in. $10.00 $4.95 30in. 8in. $25.00 $12.95 
Tr 


2.50 5.95 32° 20 ‘* 30.00 14.95 
15.00 7.50 33" 32‘ 40.00 19.95 
20.00 9.95 


Free—our illustrated catalogue showing special values in 
aigrettes and paradise feathers. Write for it today 


Chicago Feather Company, Dept. 75, 135 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


THAT WEAR WELL. 


Free Book of Designs. 
McINTIRE & COMPANY, 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


WOMAN'S 


FOR TEN 


$749 


Children’s Dress. No. 5758—One of the simplest little frocks imagin- 
able is presented in this design. The garment is made with body and 
sleeves in one and has one-piece circular skirt. Can be carried out in 
chambray, madras, percale, gingham or lawn. 

The pattern,:5758, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. Medium size requires 
two and three-eighths yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 

Misses’ Dress. No. 5761—This graceful model can be developed in 
organdy, silk mull, swiss or fine lawn. The fichu is an appealing feature 
and is decidedly new this season. The garment closes at the back and 
the skirt is a one-piece design having straight lower edge. Bands of in- 
sertion are used to trim same. : 

The pattern, 5761, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years and is suitable for 
small women as well as misses. Medium size requires five yards of 36- 
inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 5749—This novel little frock has yoke and sleeves 
in one which greatly simplifies the making. The attached skirt is box- 
plaited. Striped madras, percale, checked gingham or plain chambray 
can be used. 

The pattern, 5749, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size requires 
two and one-half yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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For Misses and Children 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Tf you cannot purchase 
PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store in your 
city, we will send, 
postpaid, any pattern 
shown on-this page 
CENTS 


Currier Publishing Co. 
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PEERLESS 
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Children’s Empire Dress. No. 4880—This design is suitable for flounc- 
ing, but plain material can be used equally as well. The garment can 
have square or round neck and long or short sleeves. . 

The pattern, 4880, is cut in sizes one-half to five years. Medium size 
requires to make the dress as represented two and three-eighths yards of 
17-inch flouncing and one-half yard of 18-inch all-over, with one-half 


yard of plain material 36 inches wide for sleeves. Price of pattern, 10 _ 


cents. 


Girls’ Coat. No. 5756—The charming little coat here given can be 
made with or without under-arm seams. The revers is a special style 
feature. Linen or pique can be used to good advantage. The revers and 
cuffs can be made of contrasting material if so desired. 

The pattern, 5756, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size requires 
two and five-eighths yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 


Children’s Yoke Dress. No. 5753—Plain material was used for the 
development of this dainty frock with plaid collar and belt. It is a 
simple little garment with an element of smartness that will made th 
child look well-dressed. . 

The pattern, 5753, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. Medium size requires 
three and one-half yards of 27-inch material. Price,of pattern, 15 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 


Pifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 21. 
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Home Dresses and Lingerie 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Ladies’ Cap. No. 5800—Can be fashioned of material to match 
apron, or of lawn, dimity or percale. 

The pattern is cut in one size and requires five-eighths of a yard of 24- 
inch material, one and five-eighths yards of edging and one and one-half 
yards of ribbon. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Ladies’ Kitchen Apron. No. 2508—Ilere is a neat model, yet one 
practical enough for the purpose for which it is intended. It can be 
made up of any wanted fabric, white linon, percale or cambric being 
suitable, though gingham or any of the striped or checked materials can 
be utilized. , 

The pattern, 2508, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires four and three-fourths yards of 27-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Children’s Rompers. No. 5755—These little rompers are just the 
thing for the baby still creeping as well as for the little toddler. They 
are simple to make and may be fashioned of gingham, seersucker or 
chambray. ° 

The pattern, 5755, is cut in sizes one-half to two years. Medium size 
requires two yards of 27-inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Ladies’ Dressing Sack. No. 2935-5607—This is a simple design, vet a 
tasty one. It is extremely easy to carry out and may be fashioned of 
figured lawn or percale with plain collar and cuffs. 

The pattern, 2935, is cut in sizes 32 to 46 inches bust measure. Me- 
dium size requires three yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15c. 
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Special Offer 


If you cannot purchase 
PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store in your 
city, we will send, 
postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page 
FOR TEN CENTS 


Currier Publishing Co. 


Ladies’ Long Kimono. No. 4652—The attractive lines of this kimono 
will commend it to any woman wanting something nice for negligee wear. 
It can be prettily fashioned of figured lawn, organdy, dimity or percale. 

The pattern, 4652, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Me- 
dium size requires seven and one-half yards of 27-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Princess Combination. No. 5752—This excellent combina- 
tion combines corset cover and open drawers and is one of the best 
models that could be selected. Nainsook, lawn, cambric or batiste can 
be employed. 

The pattern, 5752, 


Pattern Order 


PATTERNS 


is cut in sizes 32 to (Continued on page 33) 


Currier Publishing Co. 
107-111 Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


for Patterns. 


State 


St. No. or R. F. D. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON ABOVE. 
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SKIN CLEAR 
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A lifetime of disfigurement and suffer- 
ing often results from the neglect, in 
infancy orchildhood,of simple skin af- 
fections. In the prevention and treat- 
ment of minor eruptions and in the 
promotion of permanent skin and hair 
health, Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are absolutely unrivaled. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


t~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. at stores or by mail. 


A Beautiful Complexion 


May Be Yours 
In Ten Days 


Niga@han o Le 
CREAM 


The Complexion 
Beautifier 


Used and Endorsed 
By Thousands 


NADINOLA banishes tan, sallowness, 
freckles, pimples, liver-spots, etc. Extreme 
cases twenty days. Rids pores and tissues 


of impurities, leaves the skin clear, soft, 
healthy. Directions and guarantee in pack- 
age. By toilet counters or mail. Two sizes, 
50 cents and $1.00. Address Dept. W. 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


ag 
yy SS "Mail Coupon for Large 
¥ 4. TRIAL PACKAGE 


There are many prepa- 
rations for the hair ad- 
vertised, but there can be 
ONLY ONE BEST. We be- 
lieve FOSO is THE ONE, but we 

ask nobody to take our word for it. 
We will therefore send on receipt of ' 
coupon below, a large package of this ab- 
solutely harmless but effective preparation, 
and if our instructions are followed, we 
will prove beyond doubt that FOSO removes 
Dandruff, stops Falling Hair and Itching 
Scalp, promotes hair growth, restores nat- 
ural color and produces a beautiful, soft, 
lustrous, heavy head of hair. 


Mail Coupon Today 
TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 


7 Fillin your name and address below, cut out 

coupon and mail to The Foso Co., 2735 Foso 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Enclose l0cin stamps 
or silver as evidence of good faith and to car 
cover packing, postage, etc., and package will 
y mail, prepaid, free of 


be sent you at once 
charge. 


And The Others 
SAE gen or this much about Bur- 


son (and it’s the whole secret of 
good stockings)—-you get the 
shape, fit and style without the unnec- 
essary, uncomfortable seam. 
The shape is made by the only 
machines in the world that fit as they 
knit—and the shape won’t come out 


in wear or washing. 

Compare these two carefully; you will 
see why the Burson Hose is so widely 
popular with women who know and want 
the best. 


sso) Fashioned 


in all lengths 
of foot and 
width of leg— 
from extra sizes 


to the “Sylph” 
for slender fig- 
ures. At low 


prices —19c, 25c, 
35c, 50c and 75c 
he pair, accord- 
ng to materials. 

At your dealer’s— 
or write us. 


Burson Knitting 
Company 
Rockford, IIl- 
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= THE BURSON = 


With A Byssel/ | 


You Dont fave to | 
PICK UP THREAD 


No tiresome stooping, nor nerve racking 
effort, when you sweep with BISSELL’S 
latest improved “‘Cyco” BALL BEAR- 
ING Sweeper. Cleans deeply, thorough- 
ly, silently, confines all the dust and 
dangerous germs that (whén you us2 a 
corn broom).simply float about, settling 
upon furniture and draperies, as well as 
menacing the health of the entire family. 

For sale by all the best trade. 

Prices $2.75 to $5.75. 

Buy now of your dealer, 
send us the purchase slip 
within one week from date 
of purchase, and we will 
send you FREE a fine qual- 
ity leather card case with 
no printing on it. 

Write for booklet. Dept. 20. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ee 


(Largest 
Exclusive 
Carpet 
Sweeper 
Makers 
in the 
World. ) 


Buy from the man- 
ufacturersand save dealers' 
Profits. 25,000 satisfied customers. 
Well-known Regal Rugs, 6x9, rever- 


y sible, all-wool finish, $3.75. Brusselo Rugs, 
9x12, greatest value known, $3.60, Splen- 
did grade Brussels Rug, 9x12, $8.75. Famous In- 
vincible Velvets, 9x12, $16. Standard Axminsters, 
9x12, $16.80. Best quality 
Lace Curtains, 45c per pair 
and up. Tapestry Curtains, 
Wilton Rugs, Linoleum and 
Purniture at milland factory 
prices. Write to-day for our 

New Illustrated Catalog, No, 
15, showing designsin actual 
colors, SENT FREE. 

Umten Mitts Mrs, Co, 

2420-62 JASPER ST,, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Trade * Mark 
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Makes a“Rip Proof” Seam 


Any one Hat, No. 2030-2031-2032—Stamped 
on white imported linen, 35c each. 

Anyone Shirt Waist, No. 2030-2031— 
Stamped on two yards of fine white lawn or 
nainsook, 75c each. 

Any one Shirt Waist, No. 2030-2031— 
Stamped on two and one-half yards of white 
imported linen, $1.35 each. 

Dress No. 2032—Stamped on three yards of 
fine white lawn or nainsook, $1.00 each. 

Any one Hand Bag, No. 2030-2031—Stamped 
on white or ecru linen, 25c each. 

Any one Skirt Panel, No. 2030-2031— 
Stamped on five yards of white imported linen, 


Stamped on four yards of 40-inch 
fine lawn or nainsook, $1.50 each. 
Special Offer—Perforated Patterns of any 


$2.65 each. 


one suit, No. 2030-2031, consisting of hat, 
shirt waist, collar and cuff, skirt panel, hand 
bag, parasol panel, including full and explicit 
directions and all material necessary for stamp- 
ing, for only 10c for the complete set. 

Perforated Pattern of girl’s suit No. 2032, con- 
sisting of hat and two dress panels, with all 
material and directions necessary for stamping, 
only 10c for the set. 


Send all orders to CURRIER PUBLISHING CO., 
107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago. 


MANNERISMS. THAT. SPOIL BEAUTY 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


ID you ever notice how few people there are 

with smooth foreheads? About nine out of 

ten have very distinct horizontal lines across the 

forehead—and not only middle-aged and elderly 

people, by any means. I ‘have seen girls of 

twelve with these disfiguring lines plainly 
marked. 

Now, these lines are caused by the almost 
universal habit of raising the eyebrows and 
wrinkling up the forehead when one is surprised, 
puzzled, or worried, and there isn’t a bit of use 
of trying to get rid of them by rubbing cold 
cream or skin food into them, so long as you 
cling to the habit that causes them. 

Then there is the deep wrinkle between the 
eyes, known as the “‘frowning line.”” You know 
how you got that line all right, don’t you? 
Well, if anything, it’s more disfiguring than the 
horizontal lines, because it gives the face a sour, 
unpleasant expression that is absolutely fatal 
to beauty. 

Another bad facial habit is allowing the cor- 
ners of the mouth to droop. The result is a look 
of fretfulness, self-pity, weakness, and irritabli- 
ity, that would spoil the appearance of a Venus. 
If persisted in long enough this habit will cause 
deep, unsightly telltale wrinkles at the corners 
of the mouth. 

Someone has said that it is absolutely impos- 
sible to feel depressed or low-spirited so long 
as you keep the corners of the mouth curved 
upward. And, do you know, there’s a great 
cea of truth init? Try it next time-you get the 

ues. ad w3 cays 

‘“‘But,”’ you protest, “I have these habits, and 


at this day it is too late to get rid of them.” 

Well, that’s just where you and I differ—you 
can get rid of them. In the first place, of course, 
you must banish the bad mental habits that 
lie back of them. A wrinkled forehead shows a 
wrinkled mentality, and a drooping mouth is 
the evidence of drooping spirits. Cultivate a 
sane, healthy, calm, courageous way of looking 
at life. Don’t stew and fret and worry over 
small perplexities and problems and troubles. 
Don’t ever, ever, EVER allow yourself to pity 
yourself. 

Then when you find yourself mechanically 
dropping back into the old bad mannerisms, 
just simply stop it. Keep it in mind, pay atten- 
tion to it. If you find your forehead twisted 
into knots, your brows drawn together in a for- 
bidding scowl, or your mouth drooping to touch 
the point of your chin, drop everything else, 
and straighten your face out. Bring your eye- 
brows back where they belong—raise the cor- 
ners of your mouth—there now, smile. Look 
pleasant, please! 

. 
Questions and Answers 


(Questions of general interest in regard to health and 
beauty will be answeredin this column. Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. No attention will be paid 
to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed.) 


To Remove Hair from the Arms 
Daisy Belle—If you will send me a stamped 
and addressed envelope I will send directions 
for using peroxide and ammonia. They are too 
long to print here. 
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Devoe 
Peacock Dyes 


(in large collapsible tubes) 


A new idea in dyes; use them for 
permanently coloring any fabric; 
and for art stencilling. 


So easy and simple to use, a 
child can dye or stencil with 


them. Come in 20 colors. 


Write Dept. K for a booklet giving all par- 
ticulars; and color card. For 15 cents we 
send, prepaid, a full-sized tube of any color. 


Devoe dealers sell them 


Devoe 


171 West Randolph Street, Chicago 


1214 Grand Avenue 
Kansas Cicy 


Fulton and William Streets 
New York 


Freckles 


are ‘as a cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why 
not remove them? Use 


% 
= , 
Stillman’s Freckle 
made for the one pur- 
Cc ream pose of removing freckles 
—always does the work, leaving the skin 
clear, smooth and_ without a blemish. 
Prepared by specialists with years of ex- 
perience. ‘Three different strengths to 
suit different cases. -Money refunded if ¥ 
not satisfactory. Stillman’s Freckle © 
Cream will help you. Write today for full ~ 
— particulars and free booklet, 
“‘Woulds’t Thou Be Fair?’’ 
or ask your druggist for 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream, 
# 50 cents per jar. 
4A Stillman Cream Co. 
Dept.12 Aurora, Ilinois 


pont use hot irons and burn 

your hair into shape. Wave 
your hair at home in a few min- 
q utes—without heat—using the 


West Electric Hair Curlers 
Made of one piece of elec- 
trified nickeled 


pered in oil 
—rounded edges 
—cannot cut, break, nor 
injure the hair. 

Card of 5, 25 cents 
Card of 2, 10 cents 


NOTE THE 
LOCKING 
DEVICE 


Card of 4 
Midget Curlers 
and one West Puffer, lde. 
For Puffs the Midget Curler and 
West Puffer are indispensable, Used 
by leading hairdressers everywhere. Aft the 
Notion Counters of over 10,000 stores—or on 
receipt of your dealer’s name and 25 cents we will send 
card of 5 und handsome book showing the newest coiffures, 


West Electric Hair Curler Co.,47 S. Front St., Phila. § 


A QUARTER CENTURY 


Before the Public. Over five million samples 
given away each year. The constant and in- 
creasing sales from samples, proves the gen-> 
uine merit of Allen’s Foot-Ease, the~ anti- 
septic powder to be shaken into the shoes 
for Corns, Bunions, Aching, Swollen, Moist, 
Tender feet. Sold everywhere, 25c. Sample 
FREE. Address, A. S. Olmsted, LeRoy, N. Y. 


STAIN YOUR HAIR 


A Beautiful Rich Brown 


Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Tint Hair Stain will 
do it. Just apply once a month with your 
comb. Will not give an unnatural color 
to your hair. A perfect remedy for gray, 
faded or bleached hair. $1.00 at first- 
P class druggists. Send direct fora 25c trial 
< oe bottle today. Mrs, Potter’s Hygienic 
Supply Co., 1535 Groton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


You Can Earn This Switch NO COST 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
to match, If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
time within 10 days, or sell 3 to your friendsfor 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
latest styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc.,on 
request. Enclosedc postage. Marguerite Golly, 


~ %‘, 


Mrs. Bradley’s Face 
Wash removes moth, 
tan, freckles, pimples, 
blackheads, Prevents 


wrinkles, oiliness and aging of the skin. Makes it soft, 
white & beautiful. By mail 25c.,3 for50c. Agents wanted. 
Mrs. C. S. Bradley, 4-1921 Western Ave., Minneapolis, Mian. 


Pies GAS T ~S-LER 


Continued from page 6 


Molly in what I forsee will be her great trial. 
When we were married I loved you as Molly 
loves Robert, and then came the time when life 
was no more worth living, when you were 
changed and hard and thought only of your 
business affairs. I bore it as I could, until I 
could bear it no longer. You will remember 
well how you came home that evening and found 
me ready for flight, and how in one moment all 
our differences seemed to disappear in the warm 
embrace, and how happy my life seemed always 
after that. Dear, I acted a lie!” 

The old man paused and ran his hand across 
his eyes. 

“And she seemed so happy, so happy!’’ he 
said. 

“T have studied Molly and Robert well,” he 
read on, “and I know them through and 
through. Robert has the same character that I 
found in you, dear. Molly is much like myself 
in every way. I forsee the time when their hot 
love of today will give way to the same days of 
anguish that came to youand me, but I had no 
one to guide me. I had to think out my problem 
for myself, and but for one thing I might have 
left you forever—you loved me! And I loved 
you!” 

The old lawyer paused again, and re-read the 
words, which seemed illogical enough. Love? 
What had love had to do with it? She would 
have left him anyway, had he not entered the 
house at the moment she was about to fly! 
Love? Yes, after the accident of catching her 
in flight, perhaps! 

“With my temper, Molly will want to fly 
from Robert, no doubt, when the time of stress 
comes,” he read; “‘and Robert, with your inde- 
pendence of spirit and belief that he has been 
doing but his duty, will Jet her go if once she 
leaves their home. So I am sending Molly to 
you. 

“Dear, I deceived you! Has not every 
woman in her heart a store of deceit and craft- 
fulness on which to draw? I hope so! I hope 
Tam not alone in my need for confession. Many 
women, I think, live whole lives of deceit. And 
I—I have let you believe a lie for years and 
years. 

“Tt was a lie, dear! I was not going to leave 
you! Not unless you were indeed cruel and cold 
and heartless, and I did not, could not, believe 
you were. I stood the pain of seeing you grow 
away from me as long as I could, and then I 
played a part. That day I had thought of you 
all day, and I could not bear to think of another 
evening of sullen irritation. I could not stand 
it; a woman’s nerves will stand so much 
and no more. And so, dear, I put on my 
hat and my coat, and packed my valise, and 
took my seat on the last step of the stairs. I 


waited for hours, it seemed to me, before I 
heard your step outside, and when I heard your 
hand turning the knob I arose and stood there, 
on the last step. I was a tableau of ‘Flight!’ 
You opened the door, and as you saw me I 
pare your face, and I knew our love was 
safe 

“T chose the very last step, dear, because I 
did not want my heart to fail me at the last 
moment. Had I been at the top of the stair, I 
might have fled to my room before you could 
see me. I made certain that I could not spoil 
my effect, you see. And it was worth while 
acting the little lie, dear, for we have been so 
happy!” 

The lawyer’s hand trembled. 

“Thank God!’ he said and there were tears in 
his eyes. He had to wipe them away before he 
could read more. 

“So I am sending Molly to you,”’ the letter 
continued, “because you will know whether 
Robert is worthy, or has become unworthy. 
If he is bad, you will know how to secure the 
proper separation without noise or scandal, but 
if he is still the Robert I know, and his heart is 
sound, you will tell Molly about the Last Step.” 

The letter ended. There was no farewell, no 
signature. The father laid it in Molly’s hand, 
and she read it slowly, and then turned toward 
the window and looked out over the city with 
unseeing eyes. Her father waited. He knew 
she was thinking deep into the character of her 
husband and into her own heart. Suddenly 
she turned and lifted her bag from the floor 
where it had fallen. 

i “Good bye!” she said, breathlessly. ‘“‘Good 
ye!’ 

“Tf you want to try the law,” said her father, 
with a smile just twitching the corners of his 
mouth, “‘I am at your service and an 

“Father,” she commanded, “‘let my hand go, 
please!” 

“What is all this hurry?” he asked, teasingly. 

“Please let me go!” she begged. ‘‘ Robert 
will be home before I can get there.”’ 

“Then you are going to deceive your hus- 
band?” he teased. 

“Yes, I am!” she smiled. 
the Last Step!’’ 

And then she looked up into her father’s face 
with an expression of dismay. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “Oh! I forgot! We 
live in apartments! We don’t use stairs! We 
have no Last Step!” 

She let her bag fall, but the next moment she 
had it in her hand again and was running to the 
door. 

“T don’t care!” she cried, recklessly. ‘I just 
don’t care! People have kissed in elevators be- 
fore this, I guess!” : 


“T am going to try 


TAILORED HATS FOR SPRING 


By JULIE BOTTOMLEY 


. .odels, in that class of 
millinery called ‘‘tailored,” are pictured 
here. As their name implies, they are intended 
for street wear, and are designed, made, and 
trimmed with the idea of utility always in mind. 
They are of good materials, and their workman- 
ship is above criticism. The shapes are grace- 
ful and the composition simple. Thus they 
possess all the advantages that go to make a 
tailor-made gown chic and of decided elegance. 
These hats are of hemp, and are also shown 
in several varieties of braid hemp. Many are 
shown in Milan, tagal, and chip, and in com- 
binations of these and braids of silk fibre, and 
there are many colors to choose from. Black 
and white and black and linen color are the com- 
binations liked best. Those hats shown in the 
pictures are black and white, with white trim- 
ming. 

Stiff ribbon rosettes, made of bengaline 
about two inches wide, standing “brushes” of 
silk fibre and cockades in feathers, small wings, 
ostrich quills, and short, uncurled ostrich feath- 
ers are liked in trimmings. 

Hats of this kind may be bought already 
faced with velvet. This makes it possible for 


a] WO of the prettiest 


the home milliner to buy the shape and trim it 
to suit herself. The feathey trimmings are all 
ready for mounting, and only need to be sewed 
on. Wings are a little more difficult to place 
than cockades or pompons, but admit also of 
greater variety. Rosettes are made by side- 
plaiting ribbon and sewing it along one edge to 
a small circular foundation. The center is 
finished with a fold of ribbon with a flat bow 
or with a large button-mold covered with the 
ribbon. 

After the trimming has been prepared and 
sewed to place, the hat is to be lined. A good 
quality of silk, such as taffeta, should be used 
in order that the hat may be protected from the 
natural oil of the hair. 


It’s too bad that a person who suffers agonies 
trom shyness should acquire the reputation of 
being haughty and conceited, but that’s the fate 
that is usually meted out to him in this unjust 
world. 


The only drawback about a strong will is its 
tendency to degenerate into stubbornness—in the 
other fellow. 


now, R= 1, 1D 
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Palmolive Cream 
A pure white cream, 
manufactured in our 
own laboratories after 
an original formula. 
Penetrates and soft- 
ens the skin, cleansing 
the deepest pores. 
Leaves the skin in the 
pink of condition. 
Practically every 
drug store in the 
United States sells 
Palmolive Soap and 
Palmolive Cream! 
Send the band from a 
cake of Palmolive Soap 


to 
w 


"WG Sweetheart é 


Ten million sweethe aIls 
between the a ages 4, oand 
eighiy have Clear: bealiy by 


complext 1071S AS A TES 7 


Of 2 PAY ng Lalm ol: 2ve€ Joap 


Unlike Any Other Soap 
You Have Ever Used 


Palmolive is a revelation! It is more than a 
mere soap. It does more than any soap you have 
ever tried. It brings life and health to the skin. 


It lasts longer. Lathers in the hardest water. Soothes baby’s 
tender skin. In short, Palmolive has been rightly termed, ‘The 
PERFECT soap for those who care.” 


OILS FROM THE ORIENT 


We have shown in Palmolive how palm and olive oils should 
be blended in a pure soap that will at once cleanse, nourish and 
protect the skin. 

We use no artificial color. The olive oil in 
produces that fresh, cool, green hue. 

Palmolive contains no free alkali. 
skin are protected. 

Palmolive lathers freely in both hard 
remains firm even when worn down to wafer thinness. 


Palmolive alone 


So the natural oils of the 


water. It 
It has a 


and _ soft 


and we will send youa 
generous facsimile jar 
of Palmolive Cream, 
postpaid. 


delicate Oriental odor. 

Because of its low cost as compared with its high quality, 
Palmolive is pleasingly economical. You have 
many times paid MORE for soap utterly 
lacking these delightful qualities. 


Why not send two 2-cent 
stamps for sample and free book- 
let, “The Easy Way to Beauty,” 
NOW? See 

B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY 


492 Fowler st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PALMOLIVE, 
CREAM. 


Price 50c 


Price 15c 


This Morning 
a Million Mothers 


clad their infants in a Rubens Shirt. 

Those children have double chest protection 
—no open laps, no buttons. 

For them, coughs and colds are prevented. 
They are snug and warm. 

Just because those million mothers know of 
Rubens Shirts. 

Go see them at your store. See what this 
invention means to your child. The price is 
low, so every mother can afford this perfect 
jacket-shirt. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this 
label appears in the neck. 


This shirt is our invention and our sole production. 
are not at all like it, 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Made in cotton, wool 
Also in silk and 


Makeshift imitations 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. $28,988—550,233 (16) 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU ‘AUTO MASSEUR’’ ON A 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 
SEXES 

So confident am I that simply wearing it will per 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it 
3: Get “ Improved,” no tacks required. Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 
15 West 38th Street 

Wood Rollers Tin Rollers PROF. BURNS bepe.is."New York 


108 BATH TUB PATENTS 


Costs little, no plumbing, little water. 


Weight 15 pounds, folds into small roll. 

Full length bathe, far better than tin tube. Lasts 

for years. Write for special agents offer and description, 
Robinson Bath Cabinet Co,, 2019 Adame Street, Toledo, O- 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


That Protect and Pay 


Send eae teh or Modél for 
EE SEARCH 
Books, Advice. Searches, ‘na 


Big List of Inventions Wanted F R E E 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Crisco is purely vegetable. It makes 


pastry digestible. 


elicious 
Pie Crust 


Tender - Crisp 
The simplest way to make it 


OMEN have been told so often 
Wis pastries are dificult to make, 

that many hesitate to attempt 
even the plainest kind. Pie crust, when 
made with Crisco, according to the 
recipe given below, is not in the least 
difficult to make successfully. 

With Crisco, you can get tender crust 
with a uniformity impossible with lard, 
or lard and butter. 

The flakiness of pie crust depends 
upon the kind and the amount of short- 
ening used. Lard makes tender crust, 
but an indigestible one and lacking in the 
flavor which butter gives. Crisco makes 
a lighter, flakier crust than lard, with a 
flavor equal to that given by butter. 

Make Crisco pie crust. This recipe 
was found by the Crisco Kitchens to be 
excellent, as the crust was uniformly 
flaky, tender and delicious. 

Try it. You can obtain the 
good results. 


Same 


5 level tablespoons CRISCO 
2 tablespoons ice water 


1 cup flour 
34 teaspoon salt 


Sift flour and salt together, chop in Crisco very fine and 
add water slowly. Handle lightly. Put the dough on 
a board, roll 34 inch thick, line pan and bake in a hot 
oven. Have all ingredients cold except Crisco, which 
should be warmed but not melted. 


Packages 25c, 
50c, and $1.00, 


except in the 


Far West 


Crisco never varies—it is always the same 


On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet show- 
ing many other advantages of Crisco, the new and here- 
_ tofore unknown, strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
shortening and for cake making. Address 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. O, Cincinnati, Obio. 


SE a ree ae te = 


VERYBODY is afraid! 

If a canvass were made of all the people 
in the world, I doubt if there could be found one 
who had not some secret fear—some worry. 
For worry is only chronic fear, even though we 
seldom classify it rightly. It is fear so well 
established that it has become a habit. It is 
common to tell a person that he is worrying too 
much, and he will admit the accusation, but he 
would resent being told that he is afraid. What 
is the difference? If we analyze worry, we find 
it really is only one phase of fear. When we 
worry we are afraid of something, real or imagi- 
nary, usually the latter. 

We worry about our finances because we are 
afraid of poverty. We worry about imaginary 
things because we are afraid of remote possi- 
bilities. 

Some people are afraid of everything. They 
are afraid to live and afraid to die; afraid to 
ride on a street car because of a possible acci- 
dent; to walk in winter on account of the danger 
of slipping; afraid to eat and afraid to fast; 
afraid to go to sleep at night and afraid to sit 
up alone: afraid of trouble and afraid to be 
happy. They are afraid of a draught, so go 
without sufficient air; afraid of getting chilled, 
so stay huddled up over a stove; afraid to eat 
heartily because of indigestion; afraid to drink 
water because of a possible typhoid germ. 
They are afraid to venture in any business, to 
take any risks, afraid of hard times, afraid the 
crops will fail, afraid of blight, afraid of pesti- 
lence, afraid of mosquitoes, afraid of grass- 
hoppers, afraid of a mouse. Indeed, their en- 
tire lives are filled with fear. They never take 
any pleasure in any thing or any place, for they 
always find something to fear. 

At a picnic, they are afraid of the ants, or 
afraid it will rain. On a pleasure ride, they are 
afraid of an accident, a runaway or a collision. 
On a boating trip, they are afraid of being 
tipped over, or because of a leak. 

They even do not attend to their ordinary 
needs because they are afraid the dentist will 
hurt them. They neglect many of Nature's 
distress signals because they are afraid the doc- 
tor will tell them something about themselves 
that they do not want to know, or will insist 
upon them doing something that they do not 
want to do. 

Fear Paralyzes Endeavor 

Fear paralyzes all the faculties. It paralyzes 
the thinking faculties and incapacitates a per- 
son for work. Enthusiasm, spontaneity, and 
self-confidence are necessary for success in any 
undertaking. There are all paralyzed by fear. 
No one ever achieved any great success who 
was afraid. Concentration of efforts is neces- 
sary for success. This is impossible when the 
mind is filled with fear. Worry utterly incapaci- 
tates a person for work. 

No one can achieve success in any line if he 
allows his mind to dwell on the dangers con- 
nected with his work. Of course, this does not 
mean he should not observe caution and pru- 
dence. These are not fear. Peary, in his dash 
for the pole, observed caution when he prepared 
himself with clothing, food and a mode of con- 
veyance. But he never would have succeeded 
in his undertaking if he had allowed his mind to 
dwell upon the possibilities of accidents that 
would hold him storm bound until frozen to 
death. The great chemists and invento s would 
never make a discovery if they allowed their 
minds to dwell upon the possibilities of acci- 
dents or explosions. ‘The woman who allows 
her mind to dwell upon the possiblitiies of pov- 
erty and misfortune cannot plan her daily work 
so as to make the most of her position. 

Children are kept in inferior positions and do 
not develop their resources because of the fear 
that is thrust upon them from babyhood. 
Think of a child growing up with the idea con- 
stantly thrust upon him that he has inherited 
some grave disease, as cancer, which certainly 
wil! conquer him before he had accomplished 
his life work. Some men have had this buga- 
boo to fight their entire lives. It has kept them 
from achieving natural success, as they were 
afraid that about the time they began to reap 
the rewards of their labors, they would be 
afflicted with the disease, so the effort of accom- 
plishment did not seem to be worth the while. 
Think what it means to children to be brought 
up in such an atmosphere! 


Fear Caused by Suggestion 


Children are,born without fear. It is devel- 
loped by constant suggestions of their parents 
and associates. The parents claim they are 
trying to teach their child caution, but they ex- 
ceed that. What does a child earn when he is 
teld to be good or the bogie man will get him? 
If he is told to be good or the policeman will 
come for him, he is learning to be afraid of his 
natural protector. 

The mother who tells her child to be good or 
she will call the doctor is making trouble for the 
future, for when the doctor is called when the 
child really is ill, he will be so frightened that it 
will be almost impossible for the doctor to ex- 
amine him properly. In fact, in some cases a 
child has been known almost to have convul- 
sions if the doctor came near, and all because 
the parents had foolishly taught him to fear his 
natural friend. 

Fear has even caused disease and death, 


THE WOMAN WHO JIS AFRAID 


By DR. EDITH B. LOWRY 


Authentic cases of fear turning the hair white in 
a single night are on record. It also has caused 
paralysis. In other cases it has opened a way 
for the invasion of disease. We know fear 
blanches the face. It causes a contraction of 
the muscles of the blood vessels which does not 
allow the blood to flow freely. Fear has 
caused disease by this same contraction of the 
blood vessels. Whenever an epidemic of any 
disease appears in a town, there are some who 
contract the disease because they are afraid of 
it. When the blood vessels are contracted or 
paralyzed by fear, the blood is unable to do its 
work properly. It cannot carry enough oxygen 
and food to the tissues. It cannot carry away 
the waste products. As a result, the body be- 
comes clogged with impurities and cannot re- 
sist the attack of the invading army, disease. 
It is like a machine that has become rusty and, 
therefore, unable to perform its function. 

Many people are incapacitated for work half 
their lives on account of being afraid of disease 
or accidents. 

Whatever makes one happy relaxes the blood 
vessels and causes a more free current of blood. 
The old saying, “‘Laugh and grow fat,” has a 
foundation of fact. If you want to get well, 
forget to worry about ill health, think happy 
thoughts and allow your mind to dwell on the 
pleasant things of life. Never allow fear to gain 
an entrance. 

Worry an Enemy of Beauty 

Fear is an enemy to beauty. Worry is a 
rapid wrinkle maker. No one can be beautiful 
whose face is lined with worry wrinkles. The 
best remedy for smooth'ng out the wrinkles is 
to forget to worry, to think beautiful thoughts, 
and to look forward to happiness. This, with 
plenty of fresh air and cleanliness, will bring 
better results than all the cold creams and 
plasters on the market. Worry will form 
wrinkles faster than massage can iron them 
away. If you want to be beautiful, put all 
worry and fear away. When you have done 
this, the first milestone has been passed. 

“As a man thinketh, so he is.” All your 
thoughts are scattered out upon the air like 
seeds thrown to the winds. Whatever you sow, 
that shall you reap. No one who continually 
thinks poverty ever became rich. No one who 
allows her mind to dwell continually upon her 
lack of beauty ever became passably good look- 
ing. No one who allows her mind to dwell upon 
her ill health or her feeble strength will achieve 
health or strength. 

The woman who would make the most of 
her life, who would have happiness, joy and con- 
tentment that should be her lot in life, should 
make it her aim to cast out fear and think the 
thoughts that will bring her that which she de- 
sires. Hold on your mind the thought of what- 
ever you wish to be true. If you wish health, 
hold the thought that you are going to be bet- 
ter, that today you are a little stronger than 
yesterday, and that tomorrow you will be even 
more so. If you wish pleasant surroundings, 
picture them in your mind Keep this mental 
picture always before you, and do not allow your 
thoughts to dwell upon the sordid things of the 
present. If you wish a peaceful old age, keep 
that picture in your mind and do not worry 
about poverty. Do your best and allow the 
problems of time to be worked out. Whatever 
your wish, do not worry, do not fear or you 
will draw unto yourself that which you do not 
wish, and will lose what you might have. 

“Fear in all its different phases of expression, 
such as worry, anger or timidity, is the great- 
est enemy of the human race. It has robbed 
man of more happiness and efficiency, has com- 
mitted suicide upon more years of his life, has 
made more men cowards, more people failures 
or forced them into mediocrity than anything 
else.”’—Marden. 


Measurements and Weights 


ANY a mother is interested to know the size 
of the average infant, and to compare her 
own with what is considered as a standard. The 
following measurements are given by Dr. Holt, 
and may be accepted as average: 
At birth. Height—201¢ inches; chest, 1319 inch- 
es; head, 14 inches. 


One year. Height—29 inches; chest, 18 inches; 
head, 18 inches. ; 3 
Three years. Height—35 inches; chest, 20 inches; 


head, 1914 inches. 

The matter of the weight is one which should 
be watched more carefully; the gain in flesh is a 
good indication as to whether or not the child is 
thriving, and often determines the amount and 
character of its nourishment. During the fifth 
month a baby’s weight is supposed to be dou- 
bled; at the end of a year it should be tripled. 
For the first six months there should be a week- 
ly weighing; at the end of the first week there 
will probably be a slight loss, which should be 
regained during the second week. After this 
there should be a weekly gain of from four to 
six ounces until the child is six months of age; 
this rate will be be reduced during the next six 
months, when the increase in weight will be 
from two to four ounces each week. After the 
first year an annual gain of four or five pounds 
is all that can be expected until the child is nine 
or ten years of age. 

Special emphasis must be laid upon the ad- 
visability of weighing the baby regularly during 
the first year, when a change of food is made. 


With Manson’s 
1912 All-Alu- 
minum Fireless 
Cooker you do 
not need to heat 
foods on cook 
stove first. Put 
them in cold 
and raw.“‘Man- 
son’s” does the 


rest.. No bast- 
ing—no watch- MANSON’S 


ing—no burnt All-Aluminum Fireless Cooker 


food—no odors—no rustible linings—no porcelain to chip 
off—no breakable radiators—no pads—no mussy, con- 
densed steam—no new-fangled recipes to learn. Cook 
your regular way 

Cooks twice as many foods at once as average cooker— 
has 25% greater total capacity, yet very compact. Has 
two baking and roasting compartments (most cookers 
have one). Roasts, bakes, boils, steams, fries and stews— 
cooks deliciously soups, breakfast foods, vegetables, fruits, 
meats, bread, pies, cake and puddings. Makes huge sav- 
ing in kitchen work, fuel, meat bills, grocery bills. 
_ Has aluminum covers, aluminum vessels and alum- 
inum LININGS throughout’! Aluminum never rusts or 
corrodes, or blackens or burns—always bright and hygi- 
enic. Only metal ever used in fireless cookers that won’t 
rust out. Outlasts, ten times, sheet metal, terneplate, 


“aluminoid,”’ ‘“‘aluminite’”’ and other rustible imitations _ 


of aluminum. 
We base our direct-to-you, fac- 
tory price at 85 cents net profit 


$A 15 
Save 4” per cooker. It’s $4.15 below 


any other ample-sized, all-aluminum cooker, and lower 


than ordinary porcelain-lined cookers—almost as low © 


as cookers lined with rustible metal. 


Don't put money in any cooker ; 
Send Postal Now till you have had the latest 


Book on ‘**Manson’s'’—the Cooking Marvel of the Age. Send 
postal today and it will come by next mail—with low price and 
90 days’ TREAL OFFER. We ship from nearest warehouse. 
Prompt delivery and permanent satisfaction guaranteed or 
MONEY BACK 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 80, Detroit Dept. 80, Kansas City 


Warehouses—New York, Detroit, Kansas City, San Francisco 


Get a reputation for 


ice-cream thru the 


LIGH-ENING 


Makes lightest, smoothest, © 
most velvety ice-cream—thoroly 


aerated by the LIGHTNING’S 
Famous Wheel Dasher. Auto- 
matic Twin Scrapers insure 
quick and even freezing. Ice 
and salt saved. Easy; rapid. 


LIGHTNING 
lasts. Buy it from 
# your dealer. 


Write for free book of 
freezer instructions and 
Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer’s 
recipes for delicious ice- 
creams, ices, frozen custards, 
etc. 


SUE 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 


Dessert Book 
Free 


“What shall we 
“4 have for dessert?” 

—is answered over a hundred times in the 
illustrated Knox recipe book, “‘ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.” It also con- 
tains many recipes for candies, salads, 
jellies, ices, ete. 

This Book Sent Free 

for your grocer's name and address. If he 

doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine send his name 

and 2-cent stamp for pint sample. 


KNOX sesiee GELATINE 


202 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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HEART OF THE HOUSE- 


To Clean House Without Disquiet to Family—By Eldora Lockwood Dow 


[= IS a mistake to begin housecleaning too 
early in the season. If it is done while win- 
ter is still with us, dust will accumulate again 
from the furnace, mud will be tracked into the 
house and the bright days of real spring will be 
met by rooms already grown dingy 

Outline of Housecleaning Plan 


First week:—Take down and launder all 
wash curtains, dresser covers, pillow tops, etc. 
Clean closets, launder blankets, put away winter 
clothes and bedding. 

Go over the contents of the linen closet and 
lay aside for repair or bleaching any table or bed 
linen which needs it. Order a supply of good 
canned vegetables, meats and fruits, nuts, 
crackers, small cookies and doughnuts for clean- 
ing week. 

Send any furniture which needs repairing to 
the repair shop. Send away all rugs or carpets 
which demand repair, cleaning or dyeing. 

Dispose of all useless junk. This may be 
agreeably accomplished by the following plan: 

Place in an unoccupied room three boxes or 
barrels. Have on one,“ For the Salvation Army,” 
or whatever charity can use it; another, ‘‘ Use- 
less Junk,” and the third, “Cleaning Rags.” 
Ask each member of the family to carry to this 
room any clothing, magazines, or decorations 
which may be discarded. 

This system saves a lot of real grief. It is a 
delicate matter to decide what is worthless even 
for oneself, then how can one expect to decide 
wisely for others. Children are frequently 
made very unhappy by the decision of all-wise 
big sisters aunts, grandmothers and mothers. 
Things which are real treasures to children are 
mere “trash” to interfering grown-ups. 

The things brought to this room can be looked 
over by the housekeeper and disposed of under 
the three heads. The junk man will take away 
the worthless things, the Salvation Army will 
call for cast-offs, and the worn out clothing can 
be ripped and prepared for cleaning rags. 

At the end of the week of preparation for 
housecleaning, write out a plan for the -next 
week’s work, including menus, and do some 
baking which will last for meals through the 
week. If this is done and everything necessary 
for the meals ordered, the work of housecleaning 
will be much easier. The working outline must 
be altered to fit the conditions. The plan of 
work given here is for a housekeeper who has 
one helper, with the laundry work done at home. 
Necessarily changes must be made for the 
housekeeper with no help at all, or one who has 
a cleaning woman by the day. 

Monday—Wash. 

Tuesday—tIron. 

Wednesday—Clean one room. 

Thursday—Helper’s day out. Housekeeper 
bakes, does usual housework and gets out for a 
few hours. 

Friday—Clean one room. 

Saturday—Clean one room. 

Sunday—Simple meals and rest. 


Simple Menus for Three Cleaning Days 


Wednesday— Breakfast 
Prepared Breakfast Food 
Soft Cooked Eggs 


Prunes 


Toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato Soup 
Baked Potatoes 
String Beans 


Broiled Steak 


Cookies _ Canned Pears 
Friday—Breakfast 
Flakes Doughnuts 
Scrambled Eggs Bread and Butter 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Round Steak Patties Boiled Rice 
Gravy 
Peas Cold Slaw 
Cookies 
Marmalade 
Saturday—Breakfast 
Oatmeal (cooked in the fireless cooker) — Fruit 
Bacon Toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 


Lima Beans (cooked in fireless cooker) 
Stewed Tomatoes Potatoes in their Jackets 
Chipped Beef in Cream 
Steamed Custard 

Saturday night there will be three rooms 
thoroughly cleaned and settled. No one will be 
tired out or inconvenienced. 

Please the Man of the House 


Don’t put on your work dress until. after 
breakfast. 

Don’t have the furniture piled in the middle 
of the room at meal time. Begin a room after 
breakfast and have it in order before the even- 
ing meal. Slip on a clean dress for dinner. 

Don’t dig and scrub until you are exhausted. 

Don’t spend all of the dinner hour telling 
what a ‘‘mess”’ housecleaning is. 

Don’t dispose of any old shoes, hats or 
trousers without consulting the man of the 
house. 

Some Details of Housecleaning 

Use insect powder or borax freely in the 
kitchen, pantry, on the shelves and in drawers. 

Fill the wash boiler with a good solution of 
salsoda, and boil the cooking utensils. Thor- 
oughly wash, rinse and dry. 


. frame or other place to stretch. 


Dust all books in the library before the clean- 
ing day. 

Never spread rugs or carpets until the floors 
are perfectly dry. 

Wipe off fly-specked chandeliers or picture 
frames with a cloth dipped in kerosene. 

Take down every picture, thoroughly brush 
the back, wipe the frame and wash the glass. 
If you cannot remember where they hang, place 
a tiny number on the back of the picture and 
the corresponding number on the wall where 
the picture hung. 

When washing windows with kerosene wipe 
and polish each pane as soon as cleaned. 

Never use any strong alkali soap or scouring 
powder on paint or varnish. 

Spring Laundry-Work—What Others Have 
Found Out About Curtain Washing 


Curtain Stretching —Get common grocery 
string, using it doubled, and after having cut 
off a doubled thread the exact length of your 
curtain, measuring the lace edge only, with a 
bodkin or small safety pin draw the string 
through the narrow hem lengthwise of the cur- 
tain, fastening securely each end of the string. 
Do this to each curtain. If done right you will 
have a perfectly straight edge after stretching 
and the strings never show. 

Bobinnet Curtains.—Cut pieces of muslin four 
inches wide and sew flat on edges of curtains 
before they are laundered, using a long, loose 
stitch on the machine. Then wash and starch 
as usual and pin even!y on carpeted floor. When 
dry the muslin is easily ripped off, and in this 
way you avoid the full, uneven edge which is so 
often seen in bobbinet curtains. 


Washing Lace Curtains Without Stretchers 


To do up lace curtains nicely without stretch- 
ers, wash and starch without much rubbing or 
wringing and hang lengthwise on the line. 
Place opposite scallops together and pull the 
whole curtain straight. The starch will stick 
the opposite halves together, no pins being 
needed. The curtains will be straight and even 
and no ironing will be necessary—only a press- 
ing of the scallops. 


Directions for Washing Lace Curtains 


Never give them hard rubbing. 

Always soak and sop out as much of the dirt 
as possible. 

Never starch fine lace curtains very stiff. 
The coarser the curtains the more starch they 
will require. 

Add borax to the starch to help hold the 
stiffening. Coffee, tea or saffron may be added 
to the starch for ecru curtains, if their dark 
color is desirable. 

Always shake the dust from curtains before 
washing. 

Always squeeze the water from curtains 
when changing them from one water to another. 

Wash very old or fine curtains in a pillow 
case or other muslin bag. 

Measure the curtains before washing. 


Washing Lace Curtains 


Fill a tub half full of tepid water: add to this 
half a pound of soap dissolved in two quarts of 
water, and two tablespoonfuls of borax dis- 
solved in a quart of boiling water. Shake well 
and let them stand over night in this water. 
Squeeze from this water and put in a tub half 
full of hot water in which had been dissolved 
one tablespoonful of borax and soap enough to 
make a suds. Sop and squeeze them in this 
water and if necessary put them in another 
suds made in the same way. When perfectly 
clean squeeze them out and rinse in clear water. 
Squeeze them perfectly dry and spread them on 
the grass to dry. When dry, starch them and 
draw into the desired length. Pin on a curtain 
Tf curtain 
frames are not convenient, try using a mattress 
inits place. Put the mattress out of doors or in 
a room with the windows open. Fold length- 
wise and pin on the mattress. When pinning 
the curtains in place be careful to get both 
sides the same length to get the origina! width. 
They may be pressed with a warm iron when 
dry. 

Details of Blanket Washing 


Carefully shake the blankets to remove all 
dust and lint. Rip off any colored bindings and 
replace them with white. 

Half fill two tubs with hot water. Pour 
enough dissolved soap in one tub to make a 
strong suds and into the second tub a weak suds. 
Add enough cold water to make it lukewarm. 

Put the blankets in the first tub, and sop 
them up and down until the water is dirty. 
Squeeze the water from them and put them in 
the next tub containing suds, washing as before. 

Have ready a tub half full of water the same 
temperature as the wash water and rinse thor- 
oughly. The rinse water should contain just a 
little soap. Run through the wringer and shake 
well. If they are hung on the line to dry they 
should be pinned in several places so that an 
undue strain will not come on any one part. 
Wash only one pair of blankets at a time. Have 
fresh water for each pair. Blankets should be 
perfectly dry before they are taken from the 
line. When dry, fold and press under a board. 
To do this put the folded blanket on a table, 
cover with a board and add a heavy weight. 
Allow them to remain a day of more. 
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Airy Wafers 


To Serve with Cream— 
To Mix with Fruit— 
To Serve in Milk, like Crackers 


Honeycombed Grains 
Puffed by Steam Explosion 


These are curious foods—Puffied Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
seem almost impossible. 

Think of whole grains puffed to eight times normal size—four 
times as porous as bread 

Each grain with a 
toasted walls. 

All done by a steam explosion, which leaves the grains unbroken— 
shaped as they grew. 


Like Toasted Nuts 


These foods are shot from guns. 

And the guns with the grains in them are revolved for an hour 
in a heat of 550 degrees. 

That terrific heat is what gives the grains a taste like toasted nuts. 

Never before were cereals half so enticing as these crisp, porous, 
nut-like grains. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 2°” 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


They 


myriad air-filled cells, surrounded by 


Extreme 
West 


In the morning one serves them with sugar and cream. Or 
mixes them with fruit. 

At noon or night-time serve like crackers, in a bowl of milk. 

At dinner use for crisps in soup. Or for nut-like garnish to 
cream. 


Use like nuts in candy making. 


Prof. Anderson’s Foods 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, besides being delightful, are scientific foods. 

Whole grains for the first time are made wholly digestible, because the food 
granules are blasted to pieces. 

Their inventor was Prof. 
the process. 

The result is two foods that don’t tax the stomach—foods good to serve 
between meals or at bedtime. 

And millions of dishes are served in milk, in place of bread or crackers. 

Your grocer has them both. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 
Sole Makers—Chicago 


ice 


A. P. Anderson, who spent years in devising 
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No Other Gift 
Like 


OTHING ever gave man or 
woman more pleasure than the 
gift of a solid gold gem-set ring. 

There’s a charm in a sparkling stone 
or in one of exquisite color. Can you 
think of a thing that adds more to smart 
dress? Does anything else that you 
know really take the place of a beauti- 
ful ring? Do you know that today you 
can get gem-set rings with the stones 
guaranteed secure? 


W-W-W Rings 


Guaranteed Settings 


When you buy a “W-W-W” 
Ring you are so insured against 
the loss of the stone. If it comes 
out and is lost—no matter how 
long after purchase—we_ give 
you a new stone, free. This ap- 
plies to all stones save diamonds. 

But this isn’t the only advan- 
tage. “W-W-W” Rings are the most 
beautiful rings in existence. We are 
ring specialists. We make nothing 
else. Our 3,000 designs are ex- 
clusive. 


just a question of perfect material, 
expert workmanship and rigid in- 
spection. 


Give “W-W-W” Rings for birth- 
days, anniversaries, weddings, grad- 
uations, and on other special occa- 
sions. Wear your birth-stone. 
Some people consider them “lucky.” 


“W-W-W” Rings are sold in 
every city and town of importance. 
A set-ring is now an investment 
for which we, White, Wile & War- 
ner, are the security. There are 
beautiful “W-W-W” Rings at $2 
or more. We set all kinds of 
stones. 


Go to Your Jeweler 


He will gladly show “W-W-W” 


Our ‘‘Invention’’ Rings. 


All “W-W-W” Rings are standard 
value—solid gold. 

Yet they cost no more than rings 
of cheaper quality. 

We call the safe-set ring our 
“invention” because we discovered 
that rings could be permanently set 
by taking extreme—almost unnec- 
essary — care ee 
in the setting. 
We invented no 
special clamp or 
method. It is 


If he hasn’t these rings, send us 
his name and we'll see that you are 
supplied. 

Write for “W-W-W” Catalog. 
Tt tells all about rings. It’s worth 
reading. 


White, Wile & Warner 


Makers of Solid 
Gold Gem-Set Rings 
in Which the 
Stones Do Stay 
Dept. G 
BUFFALO, N. Y.- 
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You are my Har - bor of Love, dear, 


Millions Are Singing It—“The Harbor of Love” is 
truly the national favorite. We have published many 
ballads but never one to equal this in beauty of sentiment 
and melody. Order a copy today. This list of popular 
songs and instrumental numbers has keen carefully selected 
for our mail order customers. Your choice for 


15c Per Copy, or 8 for $1.00, Postpaid 


EARLE C JONES 


* CHARLOTTE BLAKE 


Love is a Weaver of Dreams 16. There’s a Ring Around the 
. Golden Deer Moon 
Creatore - Daddy 


. Spanish Eyes 

- Honey Babe 

Hand in Hand 

- When You're Away 

. Island of Roses and Love. (sung by 
Lillian Russell) 

9. Banjo Rag 

10. After Awhile 

11. Everybody Twostep 


3. Down in Old Havana Bay 
. Rag With No Name 

. Winter Moon 

. Queen of the Waltz 

22, Black and White, rag 

. Dill Pickles, twostep 

. Whirlwind, galop 
Garden of Girls, waltzes 
aam, intermezzo 


OIAKE WOE 


Our Big Catalog of Twosteps 


Waltzes, marches, teaching pieces, 


classical numbers, songs and folios | 12. Maple Sugar Time 27. Hyacinth, twostep 

will be mailed free upon request. 13. Under the Love Tre¢ 28. Honeysuckle, rag 

Write for it today. We are the 14. I'll Dream of You lt You'll Dream 29. Beautiful Lady, waltzes 

P S City Pca of Me 30, Everybody Twostep, ragtime 
largest publishers of popular 15. Carita 31. Snowball Club, ragtime waltz 


music in the world. Fi 
Note—Numbers 21 to 31 inclusive are instrumental pieces. 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 53-59 Farrar Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL se 


on approval, freight 
prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it anda better bicycle than you can get 
anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep 
it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will sof de ont one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from fac- 


———$—_$_————————————————————— tory to riderat lower prices thanany other house. 
4 Wesave you $1() to §25 middlemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
Puncture- Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap 
mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
} 1912 **Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will 
be astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 
give on the first 1912 sample going to yourtown. Write at once for our special offer. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our 
catalogue and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our 
bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day ~eceived, 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores 
will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 

rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyciometers, parts, repairs 

a 4 TIRES, COASTER BRAKE and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 
DO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
interesting matter and useful information, It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W-41, - CHICAGO, ILL, 


NUMBER 901 


Continued from page 9 


still was, loved her little son with all the depths 
of feeling of which she was capable. 

“A quart of certified milk a day with fresh 
eggs beaten into it,”’ the doctor had said. Pay- 
ment of her room rent and the fee of the woman 


‘who cared for the baby had left her penniless. 


She was desperate. She must get money some- 
how—money to save her child. 

That morning as she passed Mr. Higgins’ desk, 
he had turned away to the telephone. From a 
pile of envelopes something yellow stuck out— 
the corner of a twenty-dollar bill. 

Twenty dollars, and her child needing food. 
Mrs. Martin did not stop to reason. With a 
guick glance around the room, she snatched 
the money and secreted it in her dress. Just 
then Miss Searle entered. Mrs. Martin saw 
from the expression on Miss Searle’s face that 
her theft had been detected. What was she to 
do? Panic-stricken, she made her way to her 
desk. It was too late to restore the money. 
Perhaps Miss Searle hadn’t seen her. Perhaps 
even if she had, she would keep silent. 

Miss Searle had seen it. Like the guilty girl 
beside her, she, too, was pondering. What 
ought she to do? She could not make up her 
mind. Mr. Higgins hung up the receiver and 
turned to his desk. As he ran through the let- 
ters a look of amazement came over his face. 
He sorted the letters again more carefully. 

“Stop work,’’ he commanded, standing up. 

The clack of sixteen typewriters ceased. The 
faces of sixteen operators turned toward .him. 
It cost little Mrs. Martin an effort to face him, 
but she did so. 

“Some one,’”’ he said, sternly, “some one in 
this room has stolen a twenty-dollar bill from 
my desk. It was there when I turned to the 
telephone. It is gone now. No one else has 
been here. One of you stole it. Who was it?” 

There was silence. Each looked suspiciously 
at all the others. Miss Searle looked at Mrs. 
Martin. 

“Tf that money is not returned in one min- 
ute,” said Mr. Higgins, ‘‘I’ll call a policeman.” 

As if any woman could make up her mind in a 
minute. Poor little Mrs. Martin couldn’t. 
Should she or shouldn’t she confess? While she 
hesitated, the minute passed. Mr. Higgins tele- 
phoned for the policeman. It was too late now. 
She dared not confess. In terrified silence she 
sat, waiting the worst, conscious ever that the 
accusing eye of Miss Searle was on her. 

Miss Searle, too, was thinking. At first she 
had been glad. The woman she hated, the 
woman to whom had been given all the things 
denied her—beauty, love, husband, son—this 
frivolous, foolish chit, at last, was to get her 
just deserts. She would be exposed, shamed, 
arrested, imprisoned. Oh, how glad Miss 
Searle was! 

“But the boy—Bessie’s man-child—what of 
him? 

The thought of the baby sent a sudden pang 
through Miss Searle’s heart. The disgrace of 
his mother would be his disgrace. If Bessie was 
arrested and sent to prison, his would be the 
shame, his the stigma forever. It must not be. 

The policeman came. 

Briefly Mr. Higgins explained. 

“There’s nothing to do but to have them all 
searched,” the officer said, bluntly. 

Mrs. Martin’s face went white. She almost 
shrieked aloud in terror. 

“Tt isn’t necessary,’’ said the calm voice of 
Miss Searle. 

““What’s that?” asked Mr. Higgins, sharply. 

“T took the money,’’ said Miss Searle. ‘‘ Here 
it is:” 

With every one looking on aghast, she opened 
a small purse and took out a twenty-dollar bill. 
It was one of her own that she had intended to 
buy a gown with. Mrs. Martin could hardly 
believe her ears. 

“Take her away, officer,” said Mr. Higgins, 
sternly. “I will appear in court and make a 
complaint against her.” 

Unashamedly, with head erect, No. 901 put 
on her hat, and looking neither to the right not 
the left, walked out, the policeman’s hand on 
her arm—a prisoner, a self-confessed thief. 

Bessie O’ Donohue Martin impulsively sprang 
forward as if about to say something, but the 
words died on her lips as Mr. Higgins com- 
manded: 

“Resume work.” 

Great is System. 

As Mrs. Martin’s fingers mechanically 
pounded out form letters, she kept saying to her- 
self: 

“T’'ll tell about it at noon. I'll tell about it at 
noon.” 

Noon passed, and she kept silent. 

“T'll tell about it before I go home,” she kept 
saying all the afternoon. 

But she started home without saying any- 
thing. And meantime, Miss Searle was in 
prison, held for further hearing. 

Stoically No. 901 sat on the bench behind the 
bars of her cell. The hours passed unheeded. 
The mental exaltation of the martyr was hers. 
She felt that at last her life had not been lived 
in vain, She had saved a boy-child from the 
stain of a convict mother. What did it matter 
if she herself was sent to prison? Who was 
there to care but herself? And what did she 
care? Prison-work couldn’t be any worse than 
typewriting. It would be almost a pleasant 
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Jo * Solid Oak Rocker 


With Magazine Arm Racks 


g. The massive frame 
ismade entirely of choicest, selected eur ter coment 
: == Oak, The wide top- 

rail, side-brackets, 


j GR SOAS) front posts and lower 


rail are all richly carv- 
ed. The large, roomy, 
comfortable seat bas 
a foundation of the 


SAO) 


Don’t send us one penny for this chair, We 
willgladly ship it right to your home for 
ten days’ free examination —absolutely at our 
own risk. All we ask is that you take the the chair promptly 
from the transportation company, paying only net transporta- 
tion charges, Put the chairin your own parlor or living-room 
and use it for ten days just as though it were your own, 
Then, 1¥ for any reason whatever you decide that you not 
want to ia the chair for your own, simply send it right lee 
to us AT OUR EXPENSE. We will refund you the amount you 
paid for freight besides. If you do decide to keep the chair after 
thelu days’ free examination, simply send us only 5c: th 
60c a month for 10 months, Only 5.75 ior this great bargain, 
you getthe netfac:ory price—for cash or on time. 


Why We Make You This Offer 


We realize that there is an immense amount of cheap, 
worthless furniture being sold by mail at exorbitant prices. And 
we know that there is just one. re way of convineing 204 oO 
the really remarkable values which we are offering, and that is 
by letting you see and examine the goods themselves at our risk 


before you even decide to buy. 

Homemaker’s Book Free 22" handsome 2 S-naae 
pict fleet: cover to cover with thoukanda of smashing bargains 
just like we have described above, all offered to you on the 
Same generous open-handed plan; explains how you cannow 
furnish your home just as you have always wanted to. ° 
obligations whatever, Send for the great big Homemaker’ 
Book rigot now. 
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Dept, 3375 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Let us send you 
FREE a convenient 
pocket packet of 


= 
Sen ris 
This offer is made to prove to you 
the advantages that Sani-Tissue 
has as a toilet paper — because we 
know when you have compared it 
with other toilet papers which are 


chippy and brittle, you will go to 
your druggist immediately and buy 


3 Rolls for 25c 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
600 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of “‘ Scot-Tissue”’ Towels, “Sno- 
Tissue” and 5¢ ‘Waldorf’? Toilet 


Papers, ‘Sani-kombs”” and __ other 
hygienic paper specialties. 


FREE  S0ala, Deroy Etrect bat 


. Grosgrain ribbon band with side quill- 
Becoming fy wing effect. Black straw, white band 
to any — white straw, black band — burnt 


face straw, black band—or all black. Wing 
always black. Retails at $4. Wholesale 
price to make our goods known to you, 
$2.98. Fine $2.50 full size 8-piece kitch- 
en set FREE with each of these hats. 
Retail Value of Hat - 4.00 
Retail Value Kitchen Set 2.50 
" Total Value - = 6.50 
+d | YouPayUs = - = 2.98 
You make exactly - $3.52 © 
Remit $2.98 today. stating color; we will express hat and kitchen 
set. Money back if not Bay resented, ater on request, 
AGENTS make quicker sales and more 
Agents Wanted money selling our popular-priced hats by 
our FREE PREMIUM PLAN than any plan ever devised. Write 
8. M. SILVERMAN & CO., 642 Willoughby Bldg., CHICAGO 


CLASS PINS. 


/ For College, School, Society or Lodge. 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices / 
mailed free upon request, Either style of 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1,00doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 684 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


f] FOR WALLS 
Alea SlaTal aN AND es 
= IT UOTY CEILINGS 
GOES ON LIKE PAINT; LOOKS LIKE WALL PAPER; YOU CAN WASHIT 
A beautiful illustrated book of 24colors and Photo-- 


seaphs sent free. Send your name and address to the 
XYSTONE VARNISH CO,, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 


a 
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» You can greatly 
reduce kitchen labor and 
cost and give your family 
a better table by buying an 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food 
Chopper 


—the first of all kitchen necessities. 


Cuts vegetables, fish, fruit, meat. Does 
not mangle, but cuts. ’ Four-bladed stee! 
knife revolves against the inner surface 
of a perforated steel plate. Saves 
its cost in a month—lasts a lifetime. 


45 sizes and styles for 
hand and power. Family 
a $1.75. Large size, No. 

$2.50, At hardware, 
Eee triittine and de- 
partment stores. It will 
pay you to insist on the 
name_ Enterprise — it 


Curry of Mutton 

2 cups cooked mut- 

ton (put through 

Enterprise Chop- 
pen use left-overs l5c 

1 teaspoon curry 
ower le 

sutter, flour, onion, 


a i : 2¢] means longer service. 
wi ee All ENTERPRISE 


specialties—Coffee Mills, 

Raisin Seeders, Cherry 

Stoners, Sad Irons, etc.— 

made on honor. 

THE ENTERPRISE 
MFG. CO. of PA. 


Dept. 75 
Philadel- 


Enough for five per- 
sons. Cost per person, 
four and three-fifths 
cents. 


Thisand 200tested econ- 
omy recipes in our fine 
book “The Enter- 
prising House- 
keeper.”” 
you on receiptof * 
40 in stamps. 
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Pays for itself in bakings saved 


Put the Boss Oven on top of your oil, gas- 
oline or gas stove. Put in your biscuits, 
bread, roasts and watch them through the 
glass without ons the door—without 
even stooping. You can’t realize how con- 
venient*the Boss Oven is until you use it. 


The baking is never chilled or jarred. 
There is no more burning or “falling”. The 
glass is guaranteed not to break from heat 
or to steam up. Be sure you see the name 
“Boss” on the front. 260,000 now in use. 


Write today for free Boss Catalog and 
Recipe Book,which shows all the new styles 
and gives 16 pages of new recipes. Address 


The Huenefeld Co., 2200 Straight St., Cincinnati. 
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[Those who write to Mrs. Willett desiring a reply, 
will kindly enclose an addressed and stamped envel- 
ope. This is important, as Mrs. Willett has recently 
had several letters returned to her because the ad- 
dresses were incorrect. 


HAVE received many, many requests for 

descriptions of articles. I can give you only 
two this month, a tea-cosy and a candle or 
lamp shade. I hope that the other readers of 
this department who wrote to me will be pa- 
tient, as I hope to satisfy them all in the near 
future. 

The pink and white tea-cosy I describe fits a 
small, squatty teapot. The shape, however, 
can be adjusted to a different teapot in the 
making. Delf blue, brown, or yellow is pretty 
to use in place of the pink. Choose a color that 
harmonizes with your tea-set or dining-room 
decorations. 

Inquirer—I have no directions for sleeves in 
the crocheted jacket in the March number of 
the magazine, nor have I at present a pattern 
for any other with sleeves. I will try to pub- 
lish one soon. 

Subscriber—You ask for a crocheted lace 
edge pattern for a round dining-room table that 
will look like Cluny lace when finished. Please 
refer to the February Work-Basket. I give 
directions for a very handsome lace edge made 
of linen thread that is entirely suitable for your 
purpose. 

Tea-Cosy 

One skein pink Germantown, 
Germantown. 

Crochet with the pink Germantown 20 ch. 
sts., join to form circle, cover with 24 s. c. 
Crochet one s. c. in every stitch, adding one be- 
tween every third stitch for eleven rows. Now 
hold white Germantown in with pink and cro- 
chet with both threads around the pink part 
begun until the row is completed, except three 
stitches. This begins the opening for the handle 
of the teapot, turn and work back to other side, 
always leaving the three stitches out. Continue 
this for five rows, when a space must be left 
on the opposite side for the spout of the teapot. 


1 skein white 


Tea-Cosy 


(It will be necessary to regulate the number of 
rows from the top for the spout of teapot. as all 
teapots are different.) Continue on one side, 
working from space for handle to space for 
spout for three rows, which will make a big 
enough space for spout. Cross to other side of 
space for spout with three ch. sts. and work on 
the other side, back and forth for three rows, 
when both sides will be alike. Now drop a 
stitch every fifth stitch to narrow for the bot- 


PRE WORK BASKET 


By MRS. HOWARD L, WILLETT 


tom and continue this for five rows (or more if 
the teapot is a tall one). Cut off white wool and 
finish tea-cosy with pink at the top, making one 
s. ¢. In every stitch around entire cosy, closing 
up space for handle with 3 ch. sts. Make 
eleven rows of plain pink like top and finish off 
the bottom with small scallops formed on loops, 
consisting of six ch. sts. each around the bot- 
tom and five d. c. in each loop. Run a cord 
made of plain chain stitches, both pink and 
white cotton used together, through the scal- 
lops and draw up to fit tea pot snugly. 


Candlestick Shade 


One ball Coats’ Mercerized Cotton Thread. 

Crochet 60 ch. sts., join to form circle, cover 
with 64 s. c. Make 15 loops, consisting of seven 
stitches each around the circle and crochet 6s. c. 
ineachloop. This formsa firm, hard beading 
for top of shade. 


Lamp or Candle Shade 


First Row—Crochet 22 loops, consisting of 7 
ch. sts., picot, 3 ch. sts. around beading. 

Second Row—Crochet loops as for first row, 
only every fifth loop make a plain loop, consist- 
ing of 7 ch. sts., turn, crochet 7 d. c. in this loop, 
turn, crochet one s. c. in the top of every d. c. 
and so on around the circle which forms a shell 
in every fifth loop. 

Third Row—Like 
number of loops. 

Fourth Row—Like second row, only forming 
shells every seventh loop. 

Fifth Row—Like third, only increasing num- 
ber of loops. 

Sixth Row—Like fourth row. only forming 
shells every ninth loop. 

Seventh Row—Like fifth row. 

Eight Row—Like sixth row, 
shells every eleventh loop. 

Ninth Row—Like seventh row. 

Tenth Row—Like eighth row, only forming 
shells every thirteenth loop. 

Now finish bottom with flowers formed by 
crocheting 12 ch. sts. Cover with 20 s. c., 
work one s. c. in every stitch for four stitches 
back and forth for two rows, drop a stitch, 
work two rows, drop a stitch, work two rows, 
drop a stitch, crochet down the side of petal to 
ring. Make five of these petals around center. 
The shade takes 14 of these flowers to complete 
it. When they are all made, join them together 
and join to lower edge of shade. These little 
shades when used over colored lining make a 
very effective decoration for the luncheon table 
or dressing table in a bedroom. Lamp shades 
made of ecru linen thread, the same pattern en- 
larged, are lovely. 


first row, only increasing 


forming 


only 
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change. Through her brain, too, there kept 
running an old Sunday school text: 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his friend.” 

“T gave up mine for an enemy,” she said to 
herself, ‘but I guess the good Lord will under- 
stand. No, it wasn’t for her, either. It was for 
the boy’s sake. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least 

The kindly matron came, but Miss Searle 
waved her away. There was nothing she 
wanted. No, there was no one to notify. More 
hours passed. Evening came, She still sat on 
the bench, an unwonted smile trembling on her 
thin lips, a smile that illuminated her whole 
face and made it almost beautiful. 

Again the matron entered. 

“You are wanted in the reception room,” 
she said. 

Passively Miss Searle permitted herself to be 
led out. Mr. Higgins was there. Most of the 
people from Mr. Higgins’ room were there. 


TEN RULES FOR 


? 


Even the great Mr. Dodds himself was present. 

No. 901 looked wonderingly about. What 
did it all mean? Mr. Dodds stepped forward 
and took her hand. 

“Miss Searle,” he said, his voice trembling 
becomingly with emotion, ‘‘ Miss Searle, your 
deed of self-sacrifice today was one of the grand- 
est, noblest things I ever heard of. Mrs. Mar- 
tin, the real thief, the one who stole the money, 
was struck by an automebile on her way home 
tonight. She died an hour ago in the hospital, 
but before she died she sent for Mr. Higgins. 
She confessed her theft, entirely exonerating 
you. 

“And,” said Mr. Higgins, feeling somewhat 
the importance of his position, “she made a 
most amazing request, considering the circum- 
stances—as if she hadn’t made enough trouble 
for you already—she made me promise that her 
baby be given to you to take care of.” 

No. 901 wept with great understanding and 
joy. At last she had something to live for. 


FOND FATHERS 


By A BACHELOR 


1.—Treat the bunch. 

2.—Don’t ask what the baby looks like—we 
might tell you the truth and you’d be hurt. 

3.—When it begins to talk, gag it, so we 
won't have to hear its cute sayings. 

4.—If you can’t gag the baby, gag yourself. 

5.—Remember that there have been fathers 
before. Not such happy fathers of course, or 
such justly proud fathers, naturally, but fathers, 
just the same. 

6.—If the baby cries when we come to dinner, 
don’t say, “‘She’s usually so good.” Or, ‘“‘He,’”’ as 
the case may be. It’s a fairy tale—you know 
it, and you know we know it! What’s the use? 


We don’t know 
Put it on the floor and 


7.—Don’t ask us to hold it. 
how—we’re afraid of it. 
let it kick. 

8.—Don’t get mad when we say it looks like 
any other baby. It really does. They all do. 

9.—Don’t expect us to look cheerful when it 
drops our watch and smashes it. You see, it’s 
not our baby. 

10.—Pay no attention whatever to all our 

cynicism, be just as proud as you like—we’re 
jealous, that’s all. 


One of the best remedies for a divorce is a 
baby. 


“T Got Something 
Good” 


If you were to enter. a shop where 
Necco Sweets are sold, or to listen as 
customers go with their purchases, you’d 
hear all kinds of happy exclamations 


like—“‘Aren’t they fine?” and “My, 
how good!” Everybody would express 
appreciation—and “‘everybody” would 


be right, for the purest and most deli- 
cious confectionery made is 


Five hundred varieties (and more) of 
these choice confections are produced 
ina great sunlit factory, under con- 
ditions which insure beyond question, 
their absolute purity. 


You, too, will appreciate Necco Sweets. Try 
them. Necco Wafers are a kind specially 
tempting. Eight old-time favorite flavors — 
Cinnamon, Chocolate, Wintergreen, Peppermint, 
Clove, Licorice, Lemon, Sassafras and assorted. 
Hub Wafers are like these except for a trans- 
parent wrapper. 


New 

England i 
Confectionery we 
Co. 


: = Where the 


| Best Pins and 
Safety Pins are Made 


Look for the three-acorn trade-mark of 
the Oakville Company (the three acorns 
shown above) whenever you buy pins or 
safety pins. The Oakville factory (argest 
in the world, as above shown) makes “the 
finest goods of this kind, of which the fol- 


lowing brands are leaders: 
SAFETY 


CLINTON “tin” 


Best for babies, 7 sizes. Guarded spring. 
Standard for 30 years. Durable, economical, 


DAMASCUS **rin'* 


PIN 
Best for dress uses. The perfect 
rca / Saf fety Pin. ee flat, stiff, 
tempered /' harp. 6 sizes. 
steel 


/SOVRAN PINs 


Beveled head. Will not embed it- 
self in fabric. Sharp. Easy to insert 
Made from special quality tempered 
wire, Favorite of dressmakers, 


Free samples of all above on re- 
quest. Please mention dealer. Attractive 
44-piece Traveling Case, 10c. 


OAKVILLE CO., 377-M Broadway 
New York City 


Regular $6.50 


Go- Carts for only $3.50 


Manufacturer Aas fo sel? overstock of these com 
fortable, easy riding, one-smotion folding carts for \ 
price: Rubber-tired 10 in. wheels; reclining back; 
adjustable hood and dash ; best leather cloth hood . 4 
and upholstering; light, strong, durable. Limited hs: 
stock will be sold to early buyers. Catalog Free, 


Bulfalo Baby Carriage Co., 136 Laurel St., Buffalo, N. r~ 
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DROP 
OF 
3-IN-ONE 
OIL 


will lighten the Jabor of any 
housewife. Here are some of 
the things this world famous 
oil will do :— 

FOR PARLOR. pd 3-in-One™ on piaro 


: mahogany furniture. 

Removes all stains, wear marks, scratches and 

scars. Restores original beauty of finish. Con- 
tains no grease—no acid. 

Use 3-in-One 


FOR LIVING ROOM. on library 


table, chairs, davenport, book case. Removes the 
grime of use and time—quickly—at little cost. 
3-in-One keeps all metal-work, fixtures, etc., as 
bright and rustless as a new dollar. 


FOR BED ROOM. | Weeds and. metal 


beds cleaned and 
polished with 3-in-One last longer and look better. 
Prevents rust on grates. Oil right for hinges and 


locks. First and best revolver oil. 
Oil tk shi - 
FOR KITCHEN. Ehine, aches Parinaee! 


ice cream freezer with 3-in-One, 3-in-One prevents 
red rust forming inside oven of gas range or on any 
japanned or black parts—stops tarnish on _ nickel 
surfaces. Preventsrust on metal refrigerator shelves, 
Leaves no odor or grease or residue of any sort. 


FOR DINING ROOM. Wine out soft 


** cloth in cold 
water. Apply a few drops of 3-in-One. Go over 
surface of dining-room table, chairs, sideboard, 


buffet, china cabinet. Wipe thoroughly. Rub 
briskly with dry cloth, Greatest cleaner and pol- 
isher ever discovered. 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, Best 


any sewing machine. Makes whole machine work 
easier—quieter. Repair men “knock” 3-in-One be- 

os cause a little of this good oil saves many 
dollars in repair bills. 


3-IN-ONE-Made in 3 sizes—t-oz. 10 


Best 


FREE ! Send for generous sam- 
‘ e BG 
Dictionary—both free! 


cts.,3-0z. 25 cts.,and 8-oz. 
ple of 3-in-One and 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


50cts. Library slip packed with each bottle. 
handsome 3-in-One 
42 AM. Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Where the Well Dressed Women, Who 
Wish to Save Money, Come From 


At your disposal madam, in this book, is 
the pick of the new spring clothing. These 
suits, dresses and waists are the same 
pleasing designs and fabrics shown in all the 
first class fashion magazines and displayed 
in the most exclusive stores. But here is the 
difference—our prices are 20 to 50 per cent 
below what others charge. This is because 
we sell direct to you without your having to 
pay unnecessary profits to agents and dealers. 

ndergarments, hats, shoes, gloves, parasols, 
dry goods—a full line of new, attractive, ser- 
viceable dress accessories—are also shown in 
this book at worth while money saving prices. 
Your spring and summer outfit, if you buy it 
from this book, will be prettier, more complete, 
than ever. Besides, think of the money you'll 
save. 

Put your name and address on these two lines, 
Cut this ae and send it by the next mail if possi- 
ble. We willsend you your copy of this money sav- 
ing buying guide at once. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Chicago Ave. Bridge 19th and Campbell Sts. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


NAME 
P.0. 


STATE 
163 


CHILDREN’S WORLD 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURE 
By Zella Slater Bissell 


DGAR and Charlotte were going out to dig 
for buried treasure. They had asked 
mama’s permission to go down and dig on the 
sands, but presently, when they were sure no 
one was watching them, they stole away along 
the beach until they reached the point that shut 
them out from sight of the summer hotel. 

“This would be a swell place for a pirate to 
hide his treasure,’ cried Edgar, excitedly. 
“He’d come sailing in here from the south, and 
round this point, and here’s just the sort of 
cove pirates are always looking for.” 

Edgar and Charlotte sat to work to dig in 
good earnest. It was very hot, and Charlotte, 
in particular, soon became very tired, but 
Edgar cheered her on by pointing out how 
likely a sensible pirate would be to choose this 
spot for burying his ill-gotten gain. 

After a while, however, it got too hot even 
for Edgar down there imthe sun, and so the 
children went up and started to dig by an old 
log in the shade of some overhanging bushes. 
Suddenly Charlotte gave a little squeal and 
went down on her knees in the sand. 

“Oh, Edgar, Edgar, see here!” 

She held up something that flashed and 
sparkled in the light. It was a ring—a gold 
ring, with two big white stones that turned to 
red and green and blue as the children turned it 
and gazed at it. 

Edgar’s eyes were starting from his head. Af- 
ter all, it is one thing to go out to look for pirate 
treasure, quite another thing to find it. 

“Charlotte, Charlotte,” he cried, “there is a 
pirate treasure here. If we dig down a little 
further we’ll find a brass-bound box, filled with 
gold and silver and precious stones.” 

An hour later the children dropped their 
shovels and looked at each other with disap- 
pointed faces. They had dug and dug till their 
backs ached and the perspiration was pouring 
from their faces, but no brass-bound box had 
they found—nothing but the gold ring with the 
two big white stones. 

“We won’t give up, Charlotte,” said Edgar, 
bravely. “The box must be here. We'll take 
the ring up to the hotel, and we won’t say any- 
thing about it, and tomorrow we'll come and 
dig again.” 

He took the ring out of his pocket, and the 
children stood admiring it for a long time. Sud- 
denly an unpleasant thought came to the little 

irl. 
‘ “Seems to me, Edgar, I’ve seen that ring be- 
fore somewhere. Maybe one of the boarders 
dropped it here.” 

“No, they didn’t,” protested Edgar. “ Board- 
ers don’t come away down here.” 

But for all that he felt uneasy, and just as 
they reached the hotel, he said with a sigh: 

“T guess, Charlotte, we’ll have to ask whether 
this ring belongs to one of the boarders. I 
guess it wouldn’t be right to keep it and say 
nothing about it.” 

The two children looked at each other sor- 
rowfully. It was hard to give up the treasure 
for which they had worked in the hot sun, but 
after all one must do what was right. 

So they went into the hotel office. Mr. Bar- 
ton, the owner of the hotel, was there, but he 
was not alone. Mrs. Pearson, the pretty, fluffy 
little lady who always reminded Charlotte of 
a French doll, was there, and so was Carrie, 
the bright, rosy-cheeked little waitress that 
all the guests liked because she was so 
pleasant and obliging. But now poor Carrie 
was crying. 

“T tell you,” Mrs. Pearson was saying, “I 
know I took it off last night with the others, 
and put it on my dressing table. So it must 
have been there when that girl brought my 
breakfast up this morning. And when I got up 
an hour later it was gone.” 

Mr. Barton looked very unhappy. 

“Tt isn’t in her room, Mrs. Pearson.” 

‘““She’s had lots of time to give it to some- 
body outside the hotel,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Pearson, shrilly. ‘I’m going to put this mat- 
ter in the hands of the police, and see if /hey can 
get back my property.” 

Carrie cried out sharply, and Mr. Barton 
muttered something under his breath. Just at 
that minute he turned and caught sight of Id- 
gar and Charlotte. 

“Well, well, what do you kids want?’’ he 
asked impatiently. 

Edgar stepped forward with the ring in his 
hand. if 

“Please, sir, we found this down on the beach 
—away around the point. We——” he gulped 
a little—“‘we were digging for pirate treasure, 
and this was all we found, and we thought me 

“My ring!” exclaimed Mrs. Pearson in a 
queer, faint sort of voice. 

“Ves, your ring, Mrs. Pearson,” said Mr. 
Barton, dryly. ‘‘But I thought you were sure 
you were not down on the beach yesterday.” 

“T remember now. I—I went for a walk— 
and sat down to rest on an old log—I never 
missed the ring ” stammered Mrs. Pearson. 
Her face was very red as she slipped the ring 
on her finger. 

Mrs. Pearson went back to the city that 
evening, and no one seemed sorry to see the last 
of her. And that night, after Edgar and 
Charlotte were in bed, Carrie came running in 


to their room and kissed them and cried over 
them and thanked them. 

So, though they never did find a brass-bound 
box, Edgar and Charlotte were not at all 
sorry they went digging for pirate treasure 
that afternoon. 


By F I. Wetherbee 


ERE is a chance for my little friends to 

have lots of fun with a few simple things. 
We need a piece of iron wire twelve inches long, 
a bit of sealing wax, some 
cardboard, not too thick, and 
a pair of scissors. 

Now cut out of cardboard 
an animal of some sort. 
It may be a deer, cat, 
dog or bear just as well 
as a horse; only, of 
course, they would 
have no rider. You can 
paste some picture 
—— from the newspaper or 
== magazine on to the 

— cardboard, and after it 
is dry, carefully cut it out, but 
the best way to do is to draw 
something yourself. 

First, let us bend the wire. A 


piece from a bale of hay is about the right thing, 
for it can be bent by the hands easily, as it is 
only one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter. Make 
it about the shape as shown in the drawing, 
and fasten it with the sealing wax to the hind 
legs of the animal, as shown in picture. 

Now if we place it on the edge of the table, 
it will dip and rock in a very lively manner. 


PUZZLEGRAMS 


Double Acrostic 


- 


Part of a chain that stretches many thousand 
miles: ; ; 
Fair but false, ’tis sometimes ill to trust its 
smiles. 
1. We always take it when we go away; 
Yet those whom we thus treat behind us 
stay. 
2. It changes many things, yet still it stands, 
A sacred spot in this and many lands, 


3. An Eastern goddess of most dubious fame; 
I’m glad we do not bow in worship of her 
name. . 
4. Thus rascals seek to thwart the law’s de- 
sign; 
When they succeed, the honest man may 
well repine. 


A Nine-Lived Cat 


1. A cat that brings bad luck. 

2. A theological cat. 

3. A tumultuous cat. 

4, A mail order cat. 

5. A cat stricken with unconsciousness. 

6. A subterranean cat. 

7. Acat dear to the small boy. 

8. A classified cat. 

9. A cat that likes water. 
Abbrevations for States 

1. Indisposed. 

2. A place of refuge. 

3. A most important person. 

4. A religious celebration. 

5. Name for a near relative. 

6. To cleanse. 

7. Gives a doctor the right to practice. 

8. The prospector’s desire. 

9. What every unmarried woman keeps. 
Answers to April Puzzles 

Missionaries: 1, 2, 3; cannibals: A, B, C. A 

can row. A takes first B, then C across; brings 


boat back. 1 and 2 cross; 1 brings B back; 3 
takes A across, brings back C; 1 and.3 cross; A 
returns for B, then for C. 


Enigma—Gettysburg. 

Conundrums—1. Because it isn’t light till 
it rises. 2. Because he is let out at night and 
taken in by day. 3. Australia. 

Names of Poets—1.—Pope. 2.—Dryden. 
3.—Longfellow. 4.—Shakespeare. 5.—Words- 
worth. 


Dotty’s Problem 


Mama spanked me yesterday; 
Grandma told her not to. 
Mama said I didn’t mind 

As a daughter ought to. 


Now, my mama’s grandma’s child; 
Grandma told her not to. 

Mama spanked me just the same. 
Do you think she ought to? 
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A warm, dry Poultry 
house means more 
profit from your 


chickens 


Poultry thrive and the hens will 
lay more eggs if they are kept in 
a warm dry house—and they 
will require less feed. This means 
more profit from your flock. Use 


<9 Certain-teed 
Rubber Roofing 


Quality Certified—Durability Guaranteed 
on the top ofand sides of your Poultry House 
—it’s wind and rain proof—easy to apply— 
costs less money and is more durable— 
guaranteed fox fifteen years—comes in Rolls or 
Shingles. Talk to your local‘dealer about it 
—get his prices—see that the Certain-teed | 
label is on each roll or bundle—this label is 
for your protection. Get our valuable book, 
F-4 “How to Build for S Money’’—Free. 


GENERAL ROOFING MFG. COMPANY | 


York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill. East St. Louis, Ul. 
Minneapolis San Francisco 


GET THIS OFFER 


All the clothes you want. 
All the money you want. 
Tolearn how you can have this 
stunning swell tailored suit abso- 
>», lutely free, not a penny of cost 
» to you(we prepay the express) ; to learn 
how you canmake $5.00to $10.00a day 
every day of your life, to find out 
what beautiful tailoring really is, 
tooffer styles that everybody goes wild 
about, to get all of your own clothes 
alwaysfree, do this to-day, now, this 
minute, write us a letter or postal and 
say, ‘‘Send me your New Wonderful 
4 Tailoring Offer,’’ and receive by return 
mail, free, the most astonishing tailoring 
offer you ever heard of, a beautiful set of 
samples to pick from, styles that will set 
your county afire, an offer so surprising, 
so new, so liberal, so wonderful, you can 
hardly believe it. 
You don't need money or experience. No 
matter what you are doing, selling books, 
cutlery, groceries, soap, tailoring for others, 
or just working, be sure to get our offer, 
it's so much better than anything else. 
y You will succeed sure, make big money 
74 and wear fine clothes! Write now. . 


BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 523 CHICAGO, ILL. 


For 1912 Buggies 
125 Styles—The Best 
Phelps Has written 
in his 12 years. 


s 
Saves You Big Money 
Send a postal—get the Book—let Phelps talk 
through it to you direct—the way he has sold bug- 
gies to over 150,000 farmers. Let him show you 
in photographs how a good buggy should be made—and what 
made of, Phelps knows. They’re all highest grade, 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


—over 125 styles—every = 
kind—auto seat Buggies, . 
Surreys, Runabouts, eto. 
—all gold direct to user on 
30 Days’ Free Road Test—2 Years’ Guarantee 
—at an average $25 saving. Don’t you want 
the Book? It will post you on styles and , 
what you ought to pay wherever Ae 
VE 
KS (een 
MFG. COMPANY, 
Station 123,Colum bus, 0. 


buy. A postal gets it. 
H. C. Phelps, President 
‘ol 
Largest Factory in the World \ 
Belling Vehicles Direct 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE 


* . 
Will Outlast the Pyramids 
Moss-growth, chipping, crack- 
>. ing, crumbling and decay, all 
common to marble and granite, 
are IMPOSSIBLE, 
Less expensive—more artistic. 
Save money; write NOW for FREE 
illustrations und prices. State ap- 
proximate cost desired. We deliver 
everywhere, Good Agents Wanted. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
423 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn, 


BASEBALLCURVER Yo7™ on the hand it aidsin 
| giving the ball a rapid whirl- 
ing motion thuscausing a widecurve. Sosmall 
it is not noticed and they all wonder where 
those AWFUL curves come from. Send fora 
curver today if you want to be a crack pitcher 
and fan out the batters. Price 25¢ with directions for 
throwing all curves. CURVER Co.,Box 123, Brady,Neh. 


(BA nes FISH BITE 


BAIT makes 
YY Marvel Automatic Hooks land them every time. Beat 

everybody catching fish. We ofiera FREE box and 
Sample Hooks for helping to introduce them. Write 


JAPANESE NOVELTY CO., Dept. 1, Clinton, lowa. 
Chairs & Tricycles 


’; C For Invalids and Cripples 


Worthington Co. 


@y 518 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


You can easily make good 
pictures with a 


KODAK 


Simplicity has made the Kodak 
way the easy way in picture 
taking ; quality has made the 
Kodak way the sure way. 


Kodaks $5.00 and up. Brownie Cameras, 

eres work like Kodaks) $1.00 to $12.00 are 

ly described in the Kodak catalogue. Free 
at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO.,. 


427 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Containing all the Tricks 
and Deceptions with cards 
ever invented, including tbe latest 
Tricks of the most celebrated Magicians, 
popularly explained, simplified and adapt 
ed for home amusement and social enter- 
tainments. The whole so explained that 
any one can, with a little pradtice, per- 
form the most difficult feats, to his own” 
satisfa€tion and to the wonder and admir- 
ation of hisfriends. ‘There is also added 
a Complete Exposure of all the card tricks 
made use of by Professional Card Players 
and Gamblers. Price 25 cents. 


W. B. Schwartz & Co., 


Reading, Pa. 


‘DONT SHOUT’, 


$7 “Thear you. J canhear now as @ 


well as anybody. ow?’ 
Oh, something new—THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I've 
a pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 
I had thém in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. : 

“The MORLEY PHONE for th: 


DEAF 


made low sounds and 
whispers plainly 
heard. Invisible, com- 
i , aebighige! ’ a a ee 

ie and harmless. Anyone 

Price, $5 Complete. can adjust it.’’ Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold: - Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 


Every housewife who has used this wonderful 
éleanser cannot say enough good about it, 
Washes clothes clean 4y ttself— 

does away entirely with rubbing. 

Absolutely pure and harmless. 


Try ‘Van's Norub'’ once 
—and you'll always 
have it in the house. 
MH Price Se and 1c, at grocers. 
When writing for Free 
Packugo give dealer’ s 
name und address. 


VAN ZILE, CO., 812 Walnut 
Street, West Hoboken, N. J. E 


~The CLIPPER 


There are three things that de- 
stroy your lawns—Dandelions, 
Buck Plantain, and Crab_Grass. 
In one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 

Your dealer should have them 
—if he has not, drop us a line and 
we will send circulars and prices. 


|} Clipper Lawn Mower Co., 
Box 10, Dixon. 111. 


Ten Acres Farm Land 
With Little House S250 (eve prety tee 


located in Washington County, Alabama, 4 miles from Alpha town- 
site. Railroad one quarter of mile from house. Neighbor across the 
road, others near. Price $250 cash. Good locality for truck grow- 
ing, fruit. berries, nuts, dairying and chicken raising. Have bought 


bigger place. GEO. L. COLBURN, Yellow Pine, a, 


Bee Keeping for Women 


Many women are successful Bee Keepers. Why not you? 
Find out by reading “Gleanings in Bee Cultuye’’—6 months’ 
trial subscription 25c. Book on Bees and supply catalog: free. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 283, Medina, Ohio 
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THE PRODIGAL FATHER 
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counter. He dealt directly with the farmers, so 
that his butter and eggs were not only always 
dependable but were a shade better than those 
sold by the finest groceries in the city. One of 
his specialties was Boston baked beans, and so 
popular did it become that the Twin Cabin 
Bakery paid him handsomely for the privilege 
of taking it over. He made time to study the 
farmers, the very apples they grew, and certain 
ones he taught how properly to make cider. As 
a side-line, his New England apple cider proved 
his greatest success, and before long, after he 
had invaded San Francisco, Berkeley and 
Alameda, he ran it as an independent business. 

But always his eyes were fixed on Broadway. 
Only one other intermediate move did he make, 
which was to as near as he could get to the Ash- 
land Park Tract, where every purchaser of land 
was legally pledged to put up-no home that 
should cost less than four thousand dollars. 
After that came Broadway. A strange swirl 
had come in the tide of the crowd. The drift 
was to Washington street, where real estate 
promptly soared, while on Broadway it was as if 
the bottom had fallen out. One big store after 
another, as the leases expired, moved to Wash- 
ington street. 

The crowd will come back, Josiah Childs said, 
but he said it to himself. He knew the crowd. 
Oakland was growing, and he knew why it was 
growing. Washing- 
ton street was too 
narrow to carry the 
increasing traffic. 
Along Broadway, 
in the physical na- 
ture of things, the 
electric cars, ever 
in greater numbers 
would have to run. 
The realty ‘dealers 
said that the crowd 
would never come 
back, while the 
leading merchants 
followed the crowd. 
And then it was, at 
a ridiculously low 
figure, that Josiah 
Childs got a long 
lease on a modern, 
Class A building 
on Broadway, with 
a buying option at 
a fixed price. It 
was the beginning 
of the end of Broad- 
way, said the real- 
ty dealers, when a 
grocery was estab- 
lished in its erst- 
while sacred midst. 
Later, when the 
crowd did come 
back, they said 
Josiah Childs was 
lucky. Also, they 
whispered among 
themselves that 
he had cleared at 
least fifty thousand 
on the transaction. 

It was an entirely 
different store from 
his previous ones. There were no more bargains. 
Everything was of the superlative best, and 
superlative best prices were charged. He ca- 
tered to the most expensive trade in town. 
Only those who could carelessly afford to pay 
ten per cent. more than anywhere else, patron- 
ized him, and so excellent was his service that 
they could not afford to go elsewhere. His 
horses and delivery wagons were more expen- 
sive and finer than any one else’s in town. He 
paid his drivers, and clerks, and bookkeepers 
higher wages than any other store could dream 
of paying. As a result, he got more efficient 
men, and they rendered him and his patrons a 
more satisfying service. In short, to deal at 
“Childs’ Cash Store” became almost the infal- 
lible index of social status. 

To cap everything, came the great San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire, which caused one 
hundred thousand people abruptly to come 
across the Bay and live in Oakland. Not least 
to profit from so extraordinary a boom, was 
Josiah Childs. And now, after twelve years’ 
absence, he was departing on a visit to East 
Falls, Connecticut. In the twelve years he had 
not received a letter from Agatha, nor had he 
seen even a photograph of his and Agatha’s boy. 

Agatha and he had never got along together. 
Agatha was masterful. Agatha had a tongue. 
She was strong on old-fashioned morality. She 
was unlovely in her rectitude, Josiah never 
could quite make out how he had happened to 
marry her. She was two years his senior, and 
had long ranked as an old maid. She had 
taught school, and was known by the young 
generation as the sternest disciplinarian in its 
experience. She had become set in her ways, 
and when she married it was merely an exchange 
of a number of pupils for one. Josiah had to 
stand the hectoring and nagging that thitherto 
had been distributed among many. As to how 
the marriage came about, his Uncle Isaac nearly 
hit it off one day when he said in confidence: 
“Josiah, when Agatha married you it was a 


-M Leon 
SRACKER - 


“You Be Off, I Say!” 


case of marrying a struggling young man. I 
ereckon you was overpowered. Or maybe you 
broke your leg and couldn’t get away.” 

“Uncle Isaac,” Josiah answered, “I didn’t 
break my leg. I ran my dangdest, but she just 
plum rum me down and out of breath.” 

“Strong in the wind, eh?’ Uncle 
chuckled. 

““We’ve been married five years now,”’ Josiah 
agreed, “and I’ve never known her to lose it.” 

“And never will,’’ Uncle Isaac added. 

This conversation had taken place in the last 
few days, and so dismal an outlook proved too 
much for Josiah Childs. Meek he was, under 
Agatha’s firm tuition, but he was very healthy, 
and his promise of life was too long for his pa- 
tience. He was only thirty-three, and he came 
of a long-lived stock. Thirty-three more years 
with Agatha and Agatha’s nagging was too 
hideous to contemplate. So, between a sunset 
and a rising, Josiah Childs disappeared from 
East Falls. And from that day, for twelve years, 
he had received no letter from her. Not that it 
was her fault. He had carefully avoided letting 
her have his address. His first postal money 
orders were sent to her from Oakland, but in 
the years that followed he had arranged his re- 
mittances so that they bore the scattered post- 
marks of most of the states west of the Rockies. 

But twelve years, and the confidence born of 

deserved success, 
had softened his 
memories. After 
all, she was the 
mother of his boy, 
and it was incon- 
testable that she 
had always meant 
well. Besides, he 
was not working 
so hard now, and 
had more time to 
think of things be- 
sides his business. 
He wanted to see 
his boy, whom he 
had never seen and 
who had turned 
three before his 
father ever learned 
he was a father. 
Then, too, home- 
sickness had begun 
to dawn in him. 
In a dozen years 
he had not seen 
snow, and he was 
always wondering 
if New England 
fruits and _ berries 
had not a finer 
tang than those 
of California. 
Through hazy vis- 
tas he saw the old 
New England life, 
and he wanted to 
see it again in the 
flesh before he 
died. 

And, finally, 
there was duty. 

Agatha was his 
wife. He would 

bring her back with him to the West. He 
felt that he could stand it. He was a man, 
now, in the world of men. He ran things, 
instead of being run, and Agatha would 
quickly find it out. Nevertheless, he wanted 
Agatha to come to him for his own sake. So it 
was that he had put on his frontier rig. He 
would be the prodigal father, returning as 
penniless as when he left, and it would be up to 
her whether or not she killed the fatted calf. 
Empty of hand, and looking it, he would come 
back wondering if he could get his old job in the 
general store. Whatever followed would be 
Agatha’s affair. 

By the time he said good bye to his staff and 
emerged on the sidewalk, five more of his de- 
livery wagons were backed up and loading. He 
ran his eye proudly over them, took a last fond 
glance at the black-and-gold letters, and sig- 
naled the electric car at the corner. 

IU 

He ran-up to East Falls from New York. In 
the Pullman smoker he became acquainted with 
several business men. The conversation, turn- 
ing on the West, was quickly led by him. As 
president of the Oakland Chamber of Com- 

merce, he was an authority. His words carried 
weight, and he knew what he was talking about, 
whether it was Asiatic trade, the Panama Canali, 
or the Japanese coolie question. It was very 
exhilarating, this stimulus of respectful atten- 
tion accorded him by these prosperous Eastern 
men, and before he knew it he was at East Falls. 

He was the only person who alighted, and the 
station was deserted. Nobody was there ex- 
pecting anybody. The long twilight of a Janu- 
ary evening was beginning, and the bite of the 
keen air made him suddenly conscious that his 
clothing was saturated with tobacco smoke. He 
shuddered involuntarily. Agatha did not tol- 
erate tobacco. He half-moved to toss the fresh- 
lighted cigar away, then it was borne in upon 
him that this was the old East Falls atmosphere 
Continued on page 31 
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No Matter What Style 


of shoe you like, you’ll find it in 
The Florsheim line. There are live 
styles for young men and young old 
men; conservative styles for old 
men and old young men. AJl on 
comfort lasts with “quality” ma- 
terials and workmanship that are 
not surpassed. 


Ask your shoeman for Florsheim ‘Natural 

Shape shoes and oxfords, or send us your order 

and we will have it filled by our nearest dealer. 
Price $5.00 

Write for illustrated loose leaf booklet containing 25 of 

the leading styles—it’s free. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
569 Adams Street Chicago, U.S. A. 


This HANDSOME SUIT 


2@ Anda Magnificent Motorcycle 


GIVEN Te, Our Agents! 


Write today! Be the 
one in your town to get this astounding 
tailoring offer. 


uable gists to 
y. We want 


agents. But you must 
a representative in 3 
away. We vid start 9 
evy-making bustiess ¢ 
PREE! Plenty of mone 
nifty clothes—for YOU 


AT ONCE! o money nor experience 

necessary. 

WE PAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 
Yes, we pay everything. You take no risk. 
Just take orders for our fine clothes, mude 
of the most beautiful fabrics and in the 


latest classiest styles. 
position and make 
A GOOD INCOME EVERY WEEK 
on the side; or go into the business »72°/, 
and make $3,000 to $5,000 a year. PAR- 
AGON clothes sell like wildfire. Agents 
swamped with orders on NEW plan 
Nothing like it anywhere. 
7 for our swell samples 

Write Today and complete, outfit 
for going right out to take orders. Get 
our wonder fil new offer right now. 
Al handsome suit for you and a motorcyle as a Prive to agents 
WE PAY ALL CHARGES. Senda post card NOW—while this 
great offer is still open. Don’t delay—WRITE TODAY. 
PARAGON TAILORING CO., Dept 3015, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CaTALocs 
MOTORCYCLE CAT. 


THE POPE MFG.CO 


A SUMMER HOME $145,00| 


Send for illustrated book in out-door colors, about 
The Kenyon Take Down House, 
the best summer home, 
that costs less than one 
season's rent. 
R. L. Kenyon Company 
217 Albert Street, 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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LAWN ano FARM FENCE 


ornamental 
Write today 


Many 
Styles 
Cheaper than wood, 


lasts longer and more 


We sell direct to users at manuiacturers’ prices. 


for catalog. The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 


Dept. B Cleveland, Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 


Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy afence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 


IX We can save you money. 


| Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
ES) 105 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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overpowering him, and he resolved to combat it, 

thrusting the cigar between his teeth and grip- 

Sa f ping it with the firmness of a dozen years of 
| Western resolution. 


. SCHOOL SHOES 


A few steps brought him into the little main Q = ¥ : iz 
street. The chilly, stilted aspect of it shocked : LE ss : 4 
him. Everything seemed frosty and pinched, just Stas an  —, —— 
Look Better. Fit Better and Wear Longer 


as the cutting air did after the warm balminess of 
California. Only several persons, strangers to 
his recollection, were abroad, and they favored 
him with incurious glances. They were 
wrapped in an uncongenial and frosty impervi- There’s a greater temptation to skimp the quality in children’s shoes than in any other kind, 
ousness. His first impression was surprise at but we have consistently held to our high standard in ALL “Star Brand” shoes. 

his surprise. Through the wide perspective of “Tess and Ted” school shoes are the result of many years of effort to make a better shoe 


i - : for children. They stand alone, without a rival in style, finish and durability. Your girl or 
twelve years of Western life, he had consistently boy who has formerly required five pairs of shoes a year now needs only three or four pairs—if 
) 


We Save 
$128 to $222 


Take Your wn and steadily discounted the size and importance ‘ou buy “Tess and'Ted.? 

Ti ToP 0 Setcascna of East Falls; but this was worse than all dis- ce Made in all the different leathers—in many styles—a shoe for all children, from the quiet 
ime toray BS this artis- counting. Things were more meager than he had little girl to the big husky boy. They are all honestly made of good solid leather. No substitutes 

No Interest— tie piano to dreamed. The general store took his breath for leather are ever used. Ask your dealer for ‘Tess and Ted’’ with the “Star” on the heel. If he 


No Collect- 
ors 


you at our ex- does not sell them, it will pay you to change dealers. 
ense. We pay 
thefreight. You pay 
Y nothing down, Try it 

for 30 days. If we cannot 


away. Countless myriads of times he had con- 
trasted it with his own spacious emporium, but 
now he saw that in justice he had overdone it. 


“STAR BRAND SHOES ARE BETTER” 


BS” catisfy you with the piano, we He felt certain that it could not accommodate Write Dept. B 24 for ‘“Tess and Ted’? Book 
ee will pay thefreight for its return, two of his delicatessen counters, and he knew —— 
Take 3 years time to pay if satisfied. that he could lose all of it in one of his store- 
eed&Sons] | = ar ae 
He took the familiar turning to the right at 


the head of the street, and as he plodded along 


a eres Baieestian Reposition they won tha the slippery walk he decided that one of the 
5 a ; ) th 

Sieheet: tweed deine We offer you direct-from-fac- first things he must do was to buy a sealskin 

tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, cap and gloves. The thought of sleighing 


i ou the highest artistic quality ata 4 i i 

sere oat “ate i cheered him for a moment, until, now on the 

Gealer would charge you for [= =rapsae—= outskirts of the village, he was sanitarily per- 

a cheap, inferior instrument. turbed by the adjacency of dwelling houses a omen an 
Big Book Free | SAMAR and barns. Some were even connected. Cruel 

Clip coupon below. It willse- il ad F is memories of bitter morning chores oppressed F : : 
cure for you our Special ae ta 8 PP Among other things you women want to banish the darning 


P ition and Prices; allin ; him. The thought of chapped hands and chil- F F 
handsomest colored illus- REED & SONS Blavie eens ee tenityine and hjs heart sank basket. If you and your folks will wear Holeproof Hosiery 


PIANOS 


Se eee a Dept. a aa Bd. : at the sight of the double storm-windows, which you will never have the tiresome job of darning sox again. 
you dealer’s profit. and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. & he knew were solidly fastened and unraisable, ° M h 
Fill In . pend me your Big Free Book | while the small ventilating panes, the size of Guaranteed Six onths 
Coupon i eae ladies’ handkerchiefs, smote him with sensations Six pairs are guaranteed six months—183 days. New pairs will 
Today, aaa tesateaasngeintaterenessssnoaeeeae of suffocation. Agatha’ll like California, he be given for any that wear out within that time. Don’t judge “Hole- 
y DETEELE  ccevcccecccccvccscedis I. Desesscceces thought, calling to his mind visions of roses in proof,” the original, by common guaranteed brands, made since 
Tow et County : dazzling sunshine and the wealth of flowers that “Holeproof” became such a success. “Holeproof” are the softest 
Capital and Resources $1,750,000 bloomed the twelve months round. sox in existence © They are not heavy, stiff and uncomfortable, yet 


And then, quite illogically, the years were they save all the darning you must now do. 


LET ME PROVE THIS! | bridged and the whole leaden weight of East 


(@) 
GET MY BiG FREE Falls descended upon him like a damp sea fog. AA us 
BARGAIN BOOK | He fought it from him, thrusting it off andaside | Siéer 
=< BID WITIIDE c@a mic. | Dy sentimental thoughts.on the “honest snow,” a 
of FURNITURE at Once f ‘ , 
I want to prove that I can beat the = ‘fine elms,”” the ‘sturdy New England f ‘3 FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
the prices of big city mail spirit,” and the “great homecoming.” But at ; “Hol an di eS ets 
Bree Linaes. ool line Nuns sight of Agatha’s house he wilted. Before he Holeproof” are sold in 12 colors, 5 grades and 10 weights 
dreds of bargains in my es . ith ee t ‘] —a sock to suit everyone. Prices for six pairs range from 
book and save you 15 to ew it, with a recrudescent, guilty pang, $1.50 to $3.00, according to weight and finish. 
50%, giving better values he had tossed the half-smoked cigar away * 
dollar Zor; dollar than and slackened his pace until his feet dragged Sold in Your Town : 
The genuine “Holeproof”’ are sold in your town. ™ 7S 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request or we'll ship - <aP = 


ou get elsewhere. 2 5 
aoe = in the old lifeless East Falls manner. He 
direct where we have no dealer, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 


tried to remember that he was the owner of 
“Childs’ Cash Store,” accustomed to command, f { ‘ e 

Show this ad to the men in your family and ask them to try Holeproof Hose. 
Write for free book, “‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


whose words were listened to with respect in the 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 151 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Employers’ Association, and who wielded the 
gavel at the meetings of the Chamber of Com- pea Dk 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can., Distributors for Canada 
Tampico News Co., §. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic (314) 


merce. He strove to conjure visions of the let- sl 
ry Pat. Office, 1906 
TI! ra meer YS paren er ee Cautcyeicdl 


A SAMPLE BARGAIN «4 
THIS BIG LEATHER ROCKER ‘ 


Very comfortable, carefully pad- 
ded and upholstered; seat, spring 
construction; frame, hard wood, 
Price $12.80. $1 down, $1.25 amo. 
Arthur Leath, Pres. & Mer. 
1211 Grove Ave., Elgin, Tl, 


$4 AO H. W. EAKINS 
Made it First Month 
in Louisiana 


with Long’s Popcorn Crispette Machine. Big 
money maker—smallinvestment, If you follow 
instructions you should makemore money this 
summer than you ever made before. 


Every Nickel Shows Almost 


ters in black and gold, and of the string of de- 
livery wagons backed up to the sidewalk. But 
Agatha’s New England spirit was as sharp as 
the frost, and it traveled to him through solid 
house-walls and across the intervening hundred 
yards. 

Then he became aware that despite his will 
he had thrown the cigar away. This brought 
him an awful vision. He saw himself going out 
to the woodshed to smoke. His memory of 


Agatha he found less softened by the Japse of 
years than it had been when three thousand 
miles intervened. It was unthinkable. No; he 


couldn’t do it. He was too old, too used to 


Four Cents Profit smoking all over the house to do the woodshed ° 
Wherever you are there'll be a Crispette- stunt now. And everything depended on how he No More Dangerous P. aring 
bunery apc ages =. resorts, a began. He would put his foot down. He would 
otto mickala will collin dist orotis smoke in the house that very night—in the Nobody needs to suffer from Common treatments mean just 
count up quick. Popcorn Crispettes kitchen, he feebly amended. No, by George, corns since Blue-jay was invented. a brief relief, Blue-jay ends the 


= are a new delicious con- 
fection, Everybody likes 
them—sell like hot cakes, 
At least, look into this pro- 


he would smoke now. He would arrive smok- Millions apply this little plaster. corn. 


ing. Mentally imprecating the cold, he exposed ; ° a ; A 
his bare hands and lighted another cigar. His The pain stops in Paring a corn just removes the 


wet. hy VERA eh metry fe manhood seemed to flare up with the match. stantly. Then the B top layer. The main part is left to 
1. LON "5 7" ee ictetaaeraa 7: He would show her who was boss. Right from & B wax gently loos- tow. And in myriads of cases 
W. 7, LONG, 500 HIGH ST. SPRINGFIELD, 0, & 
the drop athe = ee show her. a nig ee In 48 paring causes infection. 
Josiah Childs had been born in this house. 3 ours the wholecorn 
AGEN ' j 1S HAS eten s And it was long before he was born that his h comes out—root, Ss All those aerate are wrong. 
father had built it. Across the low stone fence, > callous and all. oon or late the corn must be 


removed. Why trifle and delay? 


Selling our guaranteed hosiery for mon, 
Blue-jay removes it in two days. 


women and children. Every style an 


d Blue-jay has done 
grade. Every pair guaranteed 4 months 


py Josiah could see the kitchen porch and door, the 
$ that for fifty million 


Rae connected woodshed, and the several outbuild- 


without holes or a new pair given free. {. ; ings. Vest, where everythi ; : : 

Sure repeat proposition., Big polter, fine , 2 tae Be pet Me flux, he ee ere ine corns, without any In the meantime you forget it. 

Leap ie pig mate ete a : - at the lack of change. Everything was as it had soreness, any Please prove this—for your own 

at once for terms and free sample to ~. 1] always been. He could almost see himself, a trouble, anydelayor sake. It is the only right way to 

workers. Don’t miss this big boy doing the chores. There, in the woodshed, discomfort. treat corns. 

e fey eae ann nomoney. A i how many cords of wood had he bucksawed and 

p . We split! Well, thank the Lord, that was past. A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. Itloosens the corn. 
THOMAS HOSIERY CO. Free The walk to the kitchen showed signs of B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

3691 BARNEY ST., DAYTON, OHIO Sample. recent snow-shoveling. ‘That had been one of C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 


his tasks. He wondered who did it now, and D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


F OR SEWIN G LEATHER ne gang “Aca e that his ore. son a be * 
The Speedy Stitcheris the latest and : twelve. In another moment he wou ave 
beet cjanytbing ever lant x “2 pasted at the kitchen door, but the skreek of a Blue=j ay Corn Plasters 


off ge me a | ve bucksaw from the woodshed led him aside. 
oe i. =| | tu He looked in and saw a boy hard at work. Evi- Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
make over 200% profits. 


i 
NN 
dently, this was his son. Impelled by the wave : 
: i i (148) Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
Send at once for eatalog and terms. of warm emotion that swept over him, he all 


Automatic Awl Co, 7 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass. ae ce ge oe the lad. He controlled him- Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


W ANTED—MEN “Father here?” he asked, curtly, though from 
under the stiff brim of his John B. Stetson he 


A Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, a studied the boy closely. i 

ric Motormen, Train Porters (colored). Sizable for his age, he thought. A mite spare 

f acon siger seeks ionlipes en bon in the ribs maybe, and that possibly due to 
More Wanted. Enclosestamp for Appll- rapid growth. But the face strong and pleasing 


cation Blank and Book. State position. Continued on page 32 x a fbr EGRESS PAP RCE HERES RS a ee DIVO ga ts Ene : xs 
1, RailwayC. 1, No. M. Indianapolis, Ind. Always Give Satisfaction. Write for Free Book. Monroe Drug Co., Quincy, IIl. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. BORAX-EE SOAP 
Powder. Big money. Ward & Co., 1780 Berteau, Chicago 


AGENTS 150% PROFIT. SEND 25c FOR SAMPLES 
nationally advertised. Mack, 333 Tremont St., Boston. 


~ WE PAY $36 WEEKLY TO MEN TO INTRODUCE 
our Poultry and Stock Compounds. Year’s contract. 
Haynes Mfg. Co., Dept. 18, Marion, Ky. 

BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 

$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES TO TRUST- 
worthy men and women to travel and distribute samples; 
big m’f’r. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas., M. B., Chgo. 


DUSTLESS DUST CLOTHS SELL ON SIGHT. 
Every housewife wants one. 100% profit. Sample 25c. 
Write, The Wizard Products Co. , 1444 W. 37th St., Chgo. 


WOMAN'S 


‘Classified Advertising | 


COINS & STAMPS 


OLD COINS WANTED: $7.75 PAID FOR RARE 
1853 quarter; $20 for $4. Keep money dated before 
1890; send 10c for new coin value book. It may mean a 
fortune. A.H. Kraus, 268 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FARM LANDS & REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 

TARPON SPRINGS, FLORIDA—10 ACRE TRACTS 
of the celebrated Gulf Coast fruit and truck land, where 
crops and fruit grow every month in the year. Good roads, 
schools and churches. Liberal contract includes protec- 
tion in event death, non-forfeiture and savings bank 
clauses. Local agents wanted. Write for booklet. 
Tampa & Tarpon Springs Land Co., Tampa, Fla. 


FOR THE HOME 


AGENTS WRITE FOR UNPARALLELED SPECIAL 
offer six pair Triplewear Hose Free. Big money selling 
Triplewear Hosiery; beautiful line;guaranteed six months. 


Triplewear Mills,Dept. D-30,13th & Sansom,Philadelphia | 
AGENTS: $300 EVERY MONTH. SELLING OUR | 


wonderful 8 piece kitchen set. Send for sworn statement 
of $12 daily profit. Outfit free to workers. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 288 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. SELL 
Iowa Dustless Cloths and Mops. 100 to 200% profit. 
Household necessity. 25 cents for sample and prices. 
The Hoag Duster Co., Monticello, Iowa. 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views lc. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 3015, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

SALESMEN TO SELL SUN TYPEWRITERS. EX- 
clusive territory to right parties. Standard machine; mod- 
erate price. Sells itself and sells to others. Write for 
cat.and terms. Sun Typewriter Co., 319 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUR “26” BEST SELLERS IN NEW IDEA SAN- 


itary Brushes, appeals to hustling agents. Work steady and 
commissions large. Write for our proposition and illustra- 
ted booklet. D. L. Silver & Co., Dept. W, Clayton, N. J. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk B-1, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS $35 to $75 A WEEK INCOME. NEW IN- 
vention. Scrubs, takes up water. No wringing, no cloths. 
Sells everywhere—big profits—exclusive territory. Write 
today. Special terms. Pirrung Mfg. Co., Dept. 9, Chicago 

AGENTS WANTED—EARN BIG MONEY SELL- 
ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Fancy Linens, Dress 
Goods, etc. Wholesale terms. New Catalog Free. Nation- 
al Importing Co., Desk W., 699 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


“ALCA” THE FAMOUS $6.00 VACUUM CLEANER 
seeks a few more willing agents to show its merits and 
promises prosperity and success in return. Write for 
gilt-edge proposition. Alca Co., 368 W. 50th St., N. Y. 


AGENTS—BIG MONEY SELLING OUR COPY- 
righted Negro Pictures. Every Negro buys. Portraits 35c 
—Frames 15c—Pillow Tops 28c. Cat. Free. 30 days’credit. 
Peoples Portrait Co.,710 W. Madison, Chicago, Dept. K. 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES, BIG PROFITS, NEW 
Troning-Wax perfumes clothes with violet perfume. 
Nothing like it. Four cents brings particulars for free 
goods. M.B.R., Mfrs., 13 B. Water St., New York. 


AGENTS MAKE 500 PER CENT. PROFIT SELL- 
ing our Gold Window Letters, Novelty Signs and Change- 
able Signs. 800 Varieties. Enormous Demand. Cat- 
alogue Free. Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren St., Chicago 

AGENTS—IT COSTS ME ABOUT $2.00 TO SECURE 
your name and ship sample machine, but it’s a dead sure 
way of convincing you I’ve got best household invention 
onearth. Canvassers and crew managers make up to $20 
a day. Elmer E. Stevens, 1263 Adams Exp. Bldg., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW EXCLUSIVE LINEN 
heel and toe guaranteed hosiery, wants agent in every 
county. Sales enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, 
increasing income. Exclusive territory. Credit. 
B. Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL EMBOSSED GOLD WINDOW LET- 
ters net 1,000% profit without experience. New, easy prop- 
osition. Signs always needed. Ours last for years. Rock 
bottom prices. Essentials to work with by return mail. 
Embossed Letter Co., 2463 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED — HUSTLERS TO 
handle our attractive 1912 combination packages of soap 
and toilet articles with valuable premiums. One Mich- 
igan agent made $65 in 47 hrs., another, $21 in 8 hrs., 
another, $22.50 in 10 hrs. Write today. Davis Soap 
Works, 298 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 


RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVES WANTED TO 
sell new household article. Every housewife buys when 
shown. Costs her 30c. If you are reliable, write now for 
exclusive territory and easily earn $20 to $30 per week 
with the best seller ever offered. Don’t wait; write now 
Address: F. S. Eastty, Room 804 79 Wall St., New York 


ARE YOU AN AGENT? YOU CAN SELL TO YOUR 
customers our Extracts, Spices, Toilet Articles and House- 
hold Necessities. Add 144 Linro Products to your line. 
Takes no more time; Makes More Money. Valuable Pre- 
miums to your customers; Big Profitsfor you Free Sam- 
ple-case & Cat. Linro Co., 123 Linro Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


STOP SNORING, CHECK CATARRH. SIMPLE 
device easily worn. Antiséptically treated; in Sanitary 


Package. 10c. Dr. C. S. Page, 545 Belden Ave., Chicago 


GAMES & ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, DIALOGUES, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Minstrels, Jokes. Large cat- 


HELP WANTED 


$25 WEEKLY AND EXPENSES TO MEN AND 
women to put out catalogs and advertise. Big mail order 
house. C. Emery, M. W., Chicago, Ill. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 
$90.00 month. May examinations everywhere. Coaching 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. B-70, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—A MAN OR WOMAN TO ACT AS OUR 
information reporter. All or spare time. No experience 
necessary. $50 to $300 per month. Nothing to sell. Send 
stamp for particulars. Address Sales Association, 625 
Association Bldg, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. Ther> isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, life-time employ- 


ment. Easy to get.. Just ask for booklet A927. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS 


of dollars have been made by writers of successful Words 
or Music. Past experience unnecessary. Send us your song 
poems, with or without music, or write for free particu- 
lars. | Acceptance Guaranteed if Available. Washing- 
ton only place to secure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C. 


IN BO A Re aa 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100, MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


May, 1912 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


LADIES TO SEW AT HOME FOR A LARGE 
Philadelphia firm; good money; steady work; no can- 
vassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME STUDY 
STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 


FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE, 
Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man who in- 
tends to invest $5 or more per month. Tells you how 
$1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different classes 
of investments, the Real Earning Power of your money. 
This magazine six months Free if you write to-day. H. L. 
Barber, Publisher, 424, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand, good pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 637 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAY-WRITING TAUGHT 
by mail under personal direction S. Walter Bunting, one 
of America’s foremost scenario writers. Weare the 
largest selling agency for MSS. in existence and sell your 
meritorious manuscripts when graduated. Scenarios 
criticised, revised. Write for leaflet. Literary Bureau, 
Inc., Dept. 4, Stephen Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$25 PROFITS AND UP NIGHTLY. $50 TO $75 
starts you. No experience needed. We teach and 
furnish all. Capt. Mdse. Co., Dept. H, Chicago. — 


MUSIC Tat 
SONG PQEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION, 
with or without music. Eaton, Desk F, 1370 B’dway, N.Y. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg & Co., 25 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
RAG TIME PIANO PLAYING TAUGHT BY 
Mail. Book free. Christensen, 82 Auditorium Bldg., Chgo. 
2 OF INTEREST TO MEN 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. LIGHT, CLEAN 
work. Positions waiting. Our diplomas recognized 
everywhere. Established 1893. Branches in all leading 
cities. For information regarding any one, write Dept. 
W., Moler System of Colleges. Chicago, Il. 


OF INTEREST TO: WOMEN 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. SPLEN- 
did income assured right man to act as our representa- 
tive aft r learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 
ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for a man in your section to get 
into a big-paying business without capital and become 
independent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
Address E. R. Marden, Pres., The National Co-Opera- 
tive Real Estate Company, L590 Marden Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOV’T MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. FREE 
living quarters. Examin’t’n soon. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LADIES MAKE SUPPORTERS; $12 PER 100; NO 
canvassing; material furnished. Stamped envelope for 
particulars. World Specialty Co., Desk Al, Chicago. 


WORK EVENINGS AT HOME. ADDRESS CIRCU- 
lars. Nocanvassing, good pay. Send 10c for trial supply 
circulars & terms. Wertz Pub. Co., Dept. 61, Cicero, Il. 


AGENTS—WANTED, LADIES TO SELL OUR 
Beautiful Silk Petticoats, direct from factory. Generous 
terms. Can earn $25.00 weekly. Particulars free. 
P. & B. Skirt Co., Dept. 17, Lynn, Mass. 


KREMOLA—‘MAKES THE SKIN BEAUTIFUL.” 
Removes surface cuticle & a!l discolorations, pimples, etc 
Gives beautiful new complexion. Book, “Hints on How 
to Be Beautiful,’? Free. Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Chicago 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearboyn St., Chicago, Ill. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


AGENTS—HERE’S A SURE MONEY-MAKING 
Proposition. 100% Profit selling Dr. Scott’s Magnetic 
Corset. The field is yours (not sold in stores). Our adver- 
tising makes sales easy. Write for catalog and liberal 
proposition. $5.50 sample outfit free to start with, on 
deposit of $2.50. Free sample of soap, sent with catalog. 
Pall Mall Electric Co., 128 W 34th St., New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO START IN 
business selling custom made corsets. Honest values. 
Write for particulars. The National Corsetieres, 1403 
W. Congress St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED—NO_ MONEY REQUIRED. 
Earn $25 weekly selling Embroidered Waists and Princess 
Patterns, Scarfs, Drawnwork, Dress Linen, etc. Write 
for Catalog W. Leo. Mandel, 721 Broadway, New York 


AGENTS—WOMEN AND MEN MAKE $25 TO $50 

a_ week and up selling the wonderful, new Planto-Silk 
Hosiery and Underwear. Satisfaction with every garment 
guaranteed or money back. Every sale makes a steady cus- 
tomer Let usshow you how to build up a profitable and 
rmanent business o! your own. Write today for terms. 
{alloch Knitting Co., 84 Monroe St.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED—$90 MONTH. 
May examinations everywhere. Sample questions free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B-71, Rochester, N. Y. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, RURAL AND 
City Carriers, Post Office Clerks. Thousands needed. Ex- 
aminations soon. Trial Lesson Free. Ozment,105, St. Louis 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase your salary. Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY. 
To join this Society. Sick, accident, death benefits. And 
introduce our Memberships. All or spare time. $50 to 
$300 a month. Every member secured gives you a steady 
monthly income. Box WW-293, Covington, Ky., U.S. A 


SOUND MEN 20 TO 40 YEARS OLD WANTED AT 
once for Electric Railway Motormen & Conductors; $60 to 
$100 a month; no experience necessary; fine opportunity; 
no strike; write today for Application Blank. Address 
Mgr., Emp. Dept., Z-511, Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
most advanced home study course. Best field for women. 
$15 to $25 a week. Diplomas equal to highest hospital 
standard. Easy terms. Catalog Free. Address Amer- 
ican Training School for Nurses, Chicago. 

WANTED—LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING 
with Hermann permanent wave—manicuring—facial 
massage—electrolysis or chiropody. Splendid payin; 
business. Positions waiting. Top wages. Our Manua 
splendid for preparatory Homestudy. Write Dept. 2-W, 
Moler College, 738 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


OLD GOLD 


WE PAY $1 PER SET FOR OLD FALSE TEETH. 
Old gold, silver and jewelry bought. -Money sent at once. 
Mail yourstoday. Est. 20 years. Philadelphia Smelting 
& Refining Co., 829 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OPTICAL GOODS 
PERFECT FITTING GLASSES $1.00. 
Improved Home Eye Tester mailed free. 
South 8th St : Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENTS 
PATENTS THAT PAY—$427,530 MADE BY 
Clients. 2 Books: ‘‘What and How to Invent—Proof of 
Fortunes in Patents,’ and 112-page Guide Free. E. E. 
Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PETS, DOGS, ETC 


TRAIN ANIMALS—CATS, DOGS, HORSES, BIRDS; 
many others. Illustrated instruction book 10 cents. 
A. H. Kraus, 303 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LUBIN’S 
Lubin’s, 25 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
“POLLARD” FINISHING DEVELOPS CLEAR 
detail in negatives. One 6 ex. film developed free and 


criticised. Sample print, prices, booklet “Film Faults” 
free for 2 cents. C. W. Pollard, Lynn, Mass. 


POULTRY 


LEARN HOW TO START A MONEY-MAKING 
Poultry Business—how to increase your Poultry Profits. 
Most complete Poultry Course Written. Special price. 
Write for Big Free Poultry Book—full particulars. 
National Poultry School, 3015 Hoyne Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MANUFACTURER WANTS SALESMEN, GOOD 
pay, steady work and promotion. Complete instructions 
given. E. L. Dodson, Box T 24, Danville, Va. 


TRAINED SALESMEN EARN FROM $1,200 TO 
$5,000 a year and expenses. There are hundreds of such 
positions now open. No former experience needed to get 
one of them. We will teach you to bea Salesman in 
eight weeks by mail and assist you to secure a pce 
where you can earn good wages while you are learning 
Practical Salesmanship. Write today for full particulars, 
list of good openings, and testimonials from over a 
thousand men we have recently placed in good positions. 
Address Nearest Office, Dept. 176, National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 
Seattle, New Orleans, Toronto. 


SONGS & MUSIC 


DO YOU WANT YOUR SONGS PUBLISHED FREE 
by reliable publishers? Ifso, send them to us, with or 
without music. Prompt decision. Imperial Arr. Co., | 
Suite 92, No. 25 West 42d Street, New York. 


\ 
”~ ‘ 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES, $6 UP. GET OUR PRICES BEFORE 
purchasing. Typewriter Exchange,223 W. 125th St.,N-Y. 
_ LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 14 to 14 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


_ UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION. 
Send for free Literature; 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


VIOLINS FOR SALE 


STRADIVARIUS VIOLIN, GUITAR, CORNET. 
and good Mandolin for sale cheap. Could sell separate. 
Miss Bertie Mardise, Route 5, Rosedale, Kansas. 


PRODIGAL FATHER 


Continued from page 31 . 


and the eyes like Uncle Isaac’s. When all was 
said, a darn good sample. 

“No, sir,” the boy answered, resting on the 
saw-buck. 

“Where is he?” 

“At sea,” was the answer. 

Josiah Childs felt something very akin to 

relief and joy tingle through him. Agatha had 
married again—evidently a seafaring man. 
Next, came an ominous, creepy sensation. 
Agatha had committed bigamy. He remem- 
bered Enoch Arden, read aloud to the class by 
the teacher in the old schoolhouse, and began 
to think of himself as a hero. He would do the 
heroic. By George, he would. He would sneak 
away and get the first train for California. She 
would never know. 
_ But there was Agatha’s New England moral- 
ity, and her New England conscience. She re- 
ceived a regular remittance. She knew he was 
alive. It was impossible that she could have 
done this thing. He groped wildly for a solu- 
tion. Perhaps she had sold the old home, and 
this boy was somebody else’s boy. 

““What’s your name?” Josiah asked. 

“Johnnie,”’ came the reply. 

“Last name, I mean?” 

“Childs, Johnnie Childs.” 

“And your father’s name—first name?” 

“Josiah Childs.” 

“And he’s away at sea, you say?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

This set Josiah wondering again. 

“What kind of a man is he?” 

“Oh, he’s all right—a good provider, Mom 
says. And he is. He always sends his money 
home, and he works hard for it, too, Mom says. 
She says he always was a good worker, and he’s 
better’n other men she ever saw. He don’t 
smoke, or drink, or swear, or do anything he 
oughtn’t. And he never did. He was always 
that way, Mom says, and she knew him all her 
life before ever they got married. He’s a very 
kind man, and never hurts anybody’s feelings. 
Mom ‘says he’s the most considerate men she 
ever knew.” 

Josiah’s heart went weak. Agatha had done 
it after all—had taken a second husband when 
she knew the first was still alive. Well, he had 
learned charity in the West, and he could be 
charitable. He would go quietly away. No- 
body would ever know. Though it was rather 
mean of her, the thought flashed through him, 
that she should go on cashing his remittances 
when she was married to so model and steady- 
working a seafaring husband who brought his 
wages home. He cudgeled his brains in an effort 
to remember such a man out of all the East 
Falls men he had known. 

“What’s he look like?” 

“Don’t know him. Never saw him. He’s at 
sea all the time. But I know how tall he is. 
Mom says I’m going to be bigger’n him, and he 
was five feet eleven. There’s a picture of him 
in the album. His face is thin, and he has 
whiskers.” 

A great illumination came to Josiah. He was 
himself five feet eleven. He had worn whiskers, 
and his face had been thin in those days. And 
Johnnie had said his father’s name was Josiah 
Childs. He, Josiah, was this model husband’ 
who neither smoked, swore, nor drank. He was 
this seafaring man whose memory had been so 
carefully shielded by Agatha’s forgiving fiction. 
He warmed toward her. She must have 
changed mightily since he left. He glowed with 
penitence. Then his heart sank as he thought 
of trying to live up to this reputation Agatha 
had made for him. This boy with the trusting 
blue eyes would expect it of him. Well, he’d 
have to do it. Agatha had been almighty 
square with him. He hadn't thought she had 
it in her. 

The resolve he might there and then have 
taken was doomed never to be, for he heard the 
kitchen door open to give vent to a woman’s 
nagging, irritable voice. 

_ How often had he heard it in the old 
days: 

“Josiah!—you!” A shiver went through 
him. Involuntarily, automatically, with a 
guilty start, he turned his hand back upward so 
that the cigar was hidden. He felt himself 
shrinking and shriveling as she stepped out on 
the stoop. It was his unchanged wife, the same 
shrew wrinkles, with the same sour-drooping 
corners to the thin-lipped mouth. But there 
was more sourness, an added droop, the lips 
were thinner, and the shrew wrinkles were deep- 
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30 Days’ 
Free Trial 
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We Pay 
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If the piano provesto { 
be all we claim for it 
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buy it, these are the 
terms of sale: 


$1 a Week, or $5 a Month | 


No cash payment down. No Interest 

Me, fo Pen No extras of any 

Piano stool and scarf free. 
Sold Se from the maker to you 
at a guaranteed saving of $100. No 

dealer's profit for you to pay. 

Send now for ourbeautiful FREE CATALOG 
which shows eight styles of Meister Pianos. 


Our resources exeved $4,000,000. We sell 
more pianos direct to the home than any other 
concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 
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Panama PacificExposition 


San Francisco, 1915 
A FIRST-CLASS ROUND TRIP TICKET, 
with two weeks’ modern hotel accommodations, 
twelve admissions to Exposition and many additional 
privileges for pleasant work during leisure hours— 
Address the Grand Club Organizer, SAN FRANCISCO EXPO- 
SITION TOUR CO., 603 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, California. 
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Just squeeze from tube and spread over hole or crack 
with fingers. Hardening, it makes solid, smooth 
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L. Perrine says*‘Sold 9 on way home with sample."’ Low- 
est price, biggest profit, greatest value, quick sales. 
Drop everything and write for sample and instructions. 
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PRODIGAL FATHER 


er. She swept Josiah with a hostile, withering 
stare. 

“Do you think your father would stop work 
to talk to tramps?” she demanded of the boy, 
who visibly quailed, even as Josiah. 

“T was only answering his questions,” John- 
nie pleaded, doggedly, but hopelessly. ‘He 
Ww anted to know tg 

““And I suppose you told him,” she snapped. 

“What business is it of his prying around? 
No, and he gets nothing to eat. As for you, get 
to work at once. I'll teach you, idling at your 
chores. Your father wa’n’t like that. Can’t I 
ever make you like him?” 

Johnnie bent his back and the bucksaw re- 
resumed its protesting skreek. Agatha sur- 
veyed Josiah sourly. It was patent she did not 
recognize him. 

“You be off,” she commanded, harshly. 
“None of your snooping around here.” 

Josiah felt the numbness of paralysis creeping 
over him. He moistened his lips and tried to 
say something, but found himself bereft of 
speech. 

“You be off, [ say,’’ she rasped, in her high- 
keyed voice, ‘‘or I'll put the constable after 


Josiah turned obediently. He heard the 
door slam as he went down the walk. As ina 
nightmare he opened the gate he had opened 
ten thousand times and stepped out on the side- 
walk. He felt dazed. Surely it was a dream. 
Very soon he would wake up with a sigh of re- 
lief. He rubbed his forehead and paused inde- 
cisively. The monotonous complaint of the 
bucksaw came to his ears. If that boy had any 
of the old Childs’ spirit in him, sooner of later 
he’d run away, Agatha was beyond the endur- 
ance of human flesh. She had not changed, 
unless for the worse, if such a thing were possi- 
ble. That boy would surely run for it, maybe 
soon. Maybe now. 

Josiah Childs straightened up and threw his 
shoulders back. The great-spirited West, with 
its daring and its carelessness of consequence 
when mere obstacles stand in the way of its de- 
sire, flamed up in him. He looked at his watch, 
remembered the time table, and spoke to him- 
self, solemnly, aloud. It was an affirmation of 
faith: 

“T don’t care a hang about the law That 
boy can’t be crucified. I'll give her a double 
allowance, four times, anything, but he goes 
with me. She can follow on ‘to California if 
she wants, but I'll draw up an agreement, in 
which what’s what, and she'll sign it, and live 
up to it, by ¢ Seorge, if she w ants to stay. And 
she will,” he added, grimly. ‘“‘She’s got to have 
somebody to nag.” 

He opened the gate and strode back to the 
woodshed door. Johnnie looked up, but kept 
on sawing. 

“What'd you like to do most of anything in 
the world?” Josiah demanded in a tense, low 
voice. 

Johnnie hesitated, and almost stopped saw- 


ing. Josiah made signs for him to keep it up. 

“Go to sea,’ Johnnie answered. ‘Along 
with my father.” 

Josiah felt himself trembling. 

“Would you?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Would I!” 

The look of joy on Johnnie’s face decided 
everything. 

“Come here, then. Listen. I’m your father. 
I’m Josiah Childs. Did you ever want to run 
away?” 

Johnnie nodded emphatically. 

“That’s what I did,” Josiah went on. “TI 
ran away.” He fumbled for his watch hurrie:- 
ly. “We’ve just time to catch the train for 
California. I live there now. Maybe Agatha, 
your mothér, will come along afterward. I'll 
tell you all about it on the train. Come on.” 

He gathered the half-frightened, half-trusting 
boy in his arms for a moment, then, hand in 
hand, they fled across the yard, out of the gate, 
and down the street. They heard the kitchen 
door open, and the last they heard was: 

“Johnnie!—you! Why ain't you sawing? 
I'll attend to your case directly!” 

THe ENp. 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 
Continued from page 21 


42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
three and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material, 
three and one-fourth yards of insertion, two and 
seven-eighths yards of narrow edging and two 
and three-eighths yards of wide edging. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Five-Gored Petticoat. No. 5607— 
This petticoat has been especially designed for 
wear under the narrow skirts of the day. 

The upper part of the garment fits the figure 
close and the flounce has just as little fullness as 
is possible for comfort. The back may be finished 
with a reversed box pleat or gathered on a tape 
as preferred. 

The ‘pattern, 5607, is cut in sizes 22 to 34 
inches waist measure. Medium size requires 
four yards of 36-inch material. 

The above pattern can be obtained by sending 
15 cents to the office of this paper. 


Her hair was like spun gold—and oh! 
How beautiful a shade for it. 

You’d scarcely wonder that was so 
If you knew what she paid for it. 
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Aching for TIZ”’ 


Let Your Poor, Tired, Chafed, Tender Feet ‘‘Spread Out’’ 
Gloriously in a Bath of TIZ! 


“Just Couldn’t Wait to 
Take My Hat Off.”’ 


Send for FREE Trial 
Package of TIZ Teday. 
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“O, O, glory, what a feelin’! Wonderful what fine; also your corns and _ callouses will disappear 
TIZ will do for your feet!” You'll be able to wear smaller shoes, too; your feet 
will keep cozy; they'll never be frost-bitten, never 
chilblained. 

TIZ operates under a new principle, drawing 
out all the poisonous exudations that make feet 
sore, corny and tired. There’s nothing else like 


Just take your shoes off, and then put those 
weary, shoe-crinkled, achy, corn-pestered, bunion- 
tortured feet of yours in a TIZ bath. Your toes 
will wriggle with joy. . They’ll look upat you and 
almost talk, and then they'll take another dive in "WT... do wetbbe eae einitatton 

at T ‘ ! Fa “PAS. he We ar ay § ec any . 
pay TIZ bath! Yes, TIZ is life to Beer ; TIZ, 25 cents a box, sold everywhere and rec- 
_ The man or woman who says there’s anything ommended by all drug stores, department and 
like, or as good as, TIZ never had a foot ina TIZ general stores. Write today to Walter Luther 
bath. Dodge & Co., 1223 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

When your feet ache, get tired, swollen, tender TIIl., for a free trial package of TIZ by return mail, 
or sore, just try TIZ. Your feet will just feel and enjoy the real foot relief you never felt before. 


Take this beautiful table and 
six chairs into your dining room, en- 
joy the luxury and pleasure of high- 
grade furniture, and pay just a little 
at a time as you earn the money. On 
our great new credit plan your pay- 
ments on this beautiful set will amount 
to just a trifle more than the cost of 
a postage stamp a day—just one dol- 
lar a month. Aside from this great 
convenience in payments, you will 
save from 15% to 50% from the price 

No. E-214—E-132 you would have to pay at any retail 
Complete set of six chairs and extension table—solid oak, superbly store in the world. Secure our splen- 


finished, beautful modern desi:n. Table with massive carved ped~ Gid new catalog of 1912 designs 


n 
al. Extends to 6 ft. 42 inches wide. Chairs covered with beau- > ae e 2 
Sfilant durable Chase leather. Price of complete set, only Without delay. Learn how you can 


$18.75—Terms: $1 cashand $1 permonth. Price furnish your home in elegance and 
of 6 chairs alone $10.30—terms: 50c cashand 5 . quality at a great saving, and on our 


per month. Price of table alone $8.45. Terr 
50c cash and 50¢c per month. long-term, easy-payment credit plan. 


One Year to Pay—Free Credit 


We ask no security—no mortgage to sign—no 
interest to pay—no collectors—no publicity—no red tape or delay of 
any kind. You simply make a first payment of 50c or a dollar as the 
case May be and we ship the goods immediately, allowing you the 
comfort and enjoyment of their full use while you are paying for 
them a little at a time just as you earn the money. Remember, there 
is no delay—shipment is made immediately—upon receipt of your 
order. For instance, you may order any piece illustrated in this ané 
nouncement by simply sending the first 
payment. Shipment will be made im- 
mediately. The same rule holds true on 
anything youdesire from the greatcatalog. 


Send forour great new 5000 


bargain catalog from which you can 
buy any piece of furniture or house fur- 
nishings on 30 days’ free examination 
guarantee which absolutely eompels us 
to prove this great saving to you in every 
° yinstance, as you are not required to 
keep anything that does not posi- 
tively please and satisfy you. 


We extend free credit 
to every home loying-family and 
through 57 years of success, which 
has built our tremendous business, 
we have allowed and insisted upon 
— paconaeee being the sole judge, 
and that each one in every instance 

; z be more than satisfied. Your money No. meee ne te 
No. E-106. Beautiful, mission design porch back in full to the last penny, carved frame, (not pressed). Highly fin- 
swing. ells Hab anigh; pace ig apd) fea without a word or question, if you ished. Spring seat, tufted back covered 
er pape gl patent rougnow wing are not positively, thoroughly with Imperia leather, famous for wear- 


4 ft. wide, and comes complete, including four ing quality and beautiful a 
shains and ceiling hooks. Price pleased. Our guarantee is legal, q $3.75 
2.95 binding and absolute. Send postal Pe#™nce ‘for years. Price only 


“Terms: 50c cash and 50c per month card for catalog today. Terms: 50c cash and 50c per month 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO, [arsest, oldest ang best 
H A RT M A Ni 3949 Wentworth Ave., idedee eric iantkeatreomran 
Established 1855—57 Years of Success 22 Great Stores—1,000,000 Customer 


The Best 
Things in Life 
Yours for 
3 Cents a Day 


The best things in life lie within the 
home circle. The older we grow the 


better we know it. 


For 47 years our whole business has been 
We have 


to help make homes attractive. 
furnished a million homes. 

Most of those homes had but limited In- 
comes—$10 to $16 per week. Yet they have 
the comforts of the well-to-do. They have 
them because we sent anything wanted, and 
let them pay as convenient —a few cents 
a day. 

A million others who read this will never 
have these home comforts until they buy 
them from us in that way. 


New-Style Credit 


Our credit plan is new, pleasant, conven- 
fent. Itis simply an open account. No tn- 
terest, no security, no red tape or publicity. 
No extra price. 

We send goods on one month’s approval, 
You have a month to decide before buying. 
The goods you keep are charged to your 
account. You pay as convenient —a little 
each month. On the average, our customers 
take a year to pay. 


Save 30 to 50 Per Cent 


We save you in addition from 30 to 50 per 
cent. That is proved by actual comparison 
made in 20 big cities between local store 
prices and ours. 

This saving is due to our immense buying 
power, and to dealing with you direct. 


30 Days’ Trial 


You can be sure of this saving, and of 
everything else, because our goods are all 
sent on approval. You can use them a 
month before deciding to buy. If you want 
to return them for any reason we pay the 
freight both ways. 


1912 Bargain Book 


Our 1912 Bargain Book pictures 3,031 things 
forthe home. The pictures are big—many 
in actual colors. They show everything 
wanted in 


Furniture 
Carpets 
Rugs 
Draperies 
Stoves 
Lamps 


Silverware 
Chinaware 

Sewing Machines 
Washing Machines 
Refrigerators 

Baby Cabs, etc. 
Send us the coupon below—or a postal 


will do—and the whole big book will be 
mailed you free. Write us now. (192) 


gen 


3111 Wall Street, Chicago, Il. 
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SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
3111 Wall Street, Chicago 

C) Mail me new Bargain Book. 

[] Mail me Offers on Stoves. 
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The Only Strop- 
per that Strops 
Any Razor 
Diagonally, 


¢ Brandt's Patented Automatic Razor 
Stropper, automatically puts a per- 
fect edge on any razor, old style or safety. 
Big seller, Every man wants one. Write 
quick for terms, prices and territory. A. J, 
Brandt Cutlery Co,, 42 Hudson St., N.Y, 


. Howto Entertain 259°%3 

\,., dies, 73 Toasts,22 Funny Readings,40 Amuse 
ing Experimentsin Magic, 26 Parior Pastimes, 
: $2 Money Making Secrets, 51 Verses of Comic 
Poetry, 16 Parlor Magic. All 10c Postpaid. 

4. C. DORN, 709 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 44° Chicago, Il. 


Guaranteed for 
Life. 
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Woman’s World for June 


ID you ever stop to think that you, as a subscriber to WOMAN’S WORLD, 

are a member of the largest magazine family the world has ever seen? 

The words at present before you will be read this month by at least ten 

million people—taking the accepted estimate of an average of five readers to 
each magazine. 

Such a multitude of readers deserve the best in literature. And they are 
getting it. Our big May number—not big in size, but in importance, and 
certainly the greatest value ever offered for 25 cents a year—will be followed in 
June by the leading short story that has been offered to American readers this 
year. 


‘““Miss Marie, My Mother” - - By Leonard Merrick 


This remarkably tender story introduces a writer new to the readers of 
WoOMAN’S WORLD. It is the first publication of what will probably be recog- 
nized as Mr. Merrick’s greatest short story. The situation dealt with is big 
with human interest. It will appeal to every woman, and when you read it you 
will understand why it is this writer has come into a fame that is world wide. 
Another powerful story is 


“The Sign of the Ram’”’ - - By R. Austin Freeman 


A story with a big mystery in which the subtle vengeance of the Tropics 
follows its victim to the western world. The clue by which the puzzle is solved 
is a strange one. The tale will hold you enthralled from start to finish. 


“The Talker’’ - - - - - By Barns Mantle 


A story of the play by Marian Fairfax. This is one of the best of the series 
being written by Mr. Mantle for WOMAN’s WoRLD. If contains photographs 
of the two popular actors who play the principal parts in the piece. 


““Sandy the Perfervid”’ - - - By S.R. Crockett 


If you have not followed the romance of Sandy through the April and May 
numbers of WOMAN’S WORLD, we advise you to look up the back copies and 
read them. If you have read the story up to date you will not need to be told 
that the story grows with interest each month, and that the June installment 
will be worth waiting patiently for. 


Editorials - - - - - By Herbert Kaufman 


As we promised you, in the present number of WOMAN’S WORLD you have 
a brilliant leading editorial by this great writer, and in the page devoted to 
men his comments and suggestions on big issues should be read by every 
woman as well as by every voter. In June, his vigorous, inspiring articles will 
be a leading feature. 

All the regular department editors will give you their best and most helpful 
work; and, as usual, the song of the month is one of the most catchy and popular 
melodies of the year. It is entitled 


“Daisy Time” - - - - - By Clare Kummer 


The fashion pages will be devoted to pictures and descriptions of the best 
summer styles. 


Whose Preserves Would You Prefer? 


SUPPOSE two of your neighbors are putting up preserves to sell. One of 
them puts her name, proudly, upon every jar she fills. She not only puts her 
name upon her product, but tells everyone that her name is on everything she 
makes and that she, personally, stands for the quality of whatever bears her name. 
She believes that the best way to build up a steady trade is to put up the 
best quality in the jar, put her name upon it, offer it for sale at the store, and 
tell the store customers what her name on the jar stands for. 

The other woman doesn’t put her name on any jar she fills. She will let 
anyone else that buys a few jars sell them again under another name; but she 
doesn’t put her own name on them. She avoids identifying herself with her product. 
She believes that the best way to build up trade is to put the grade of goods into 
the jar which will allow the highest profit for the dealer in the hope that he 
may be more anxious to sell her preserves than he is to sell the other woman's. 

Whose preserves would you prefer to eat? 

If you are a dealer, which would you rather be known as selling? 

The first woman’s way is the way of the advertised goods. Her principle 
is precisely the advertising principle. The reasons which would make you pre- 
fer her preserves over the other woman's are the same as those which—if you 
could know all about well-advertised goods—should make you prefer them to the 
unadvertised brands. 

This way—the advertising way—of course, gets such a greater number of 
sales than the other way, that the advertised goods are eventually made in larger 
lots at lower cost; and therefore the better quality is given for the same price as 
is given for other goods unbranded and unadvertised, but not as easily and fre- 
quently sold. 

The principle is precisely the same, of course, for all kinds of articles ad- 
vertised—food. clothing, furniture and so on. 

The story about these women is just a simple statement of the way of doing 
things in the advertising way and in the other way. It will help you to re- 
member this when you are trying to decide which of two articles to buy. 
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E ASY $5 a Day—$10 if You & 
Try —all or Part Time 
Entirely new plan—our swell clothes % 
on you will sell your friends— orders ‘¥ 
rollin—we back you—our Agents make 
the big style hit and $30 to $60 a week. 


Complete Outfit FREE 
We supply _everythin handsome 


Art Fashion Plates in Coee Meiclen 
of Fabrics— Wonderful Advertising 
Novelties—Full Directions, ete. 


Big Easy Profits tor You 
*4 Our Suits, Pants, Vests, do the 
talking—wear them and take the 
orders. Fit aryl, workmanship, 
5 guaranteed. xpress prepaid, 


Send Us No Money 
Just your name and address 
brings everything — Free —in- 
cluding our Greatest Free Suit 
Offer ever made. Don’t pass 
this—be first in your town to 
grasp it! The very first time 
you appear on the street in : 
your swell new suit, orders mee 
will come your way. Bains 


B Progress Tailoring Co., 100 Harrison St, Chicago 
Send me Complete Free Outfit. 
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I WILL MAHE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


once, 
Unusual opportunity for men without 


Washington, D.C. 


AGENTS $3 a Day 


NEW PATENTED AUTOMATIC 
CURRY COMB 


Made of best cold rolled 
steel. Horsemen delighted. 
Takes just half the time 
to clean a horse. Keeps 
the teeth always ees | 


= ==> noologging with hairand © 
dirt. A. R. Pett says: ‘It’s a dandy. Sold 14 last 
night to my neighbors.’ Easy seller. Big profits. 


Going fast. Write quick. Free sample to workers. 
THOMAS MF '0., 8891 Wayne &t., Dayton, Ohio 


; The New “Easy” 

: Sad Iron. Quick, easy 

: sales—big profits. New 

: invention—women wild— 

~ sacents getting rich, Brant, 

“2&4 Mo., sold 3 doz. first week: 

Fitter, Wis., sold 24 in 8 days. 

Does big ironing for two cents. 

Saves cost in short time. 

Guaranteed. Saves time— 

labor —strength—health. No 

experience necessary. Write 
quick for special terms. 

Foote Mfg. Co, B-218, Dayton, O. 


Correct That Bunion 


No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 


Dr. Scholl’s BUNION RIGHT 
removes the cause of your bunion 
or enlarged toe joint by permanently 

a 9 straightening the crooked 


tee. Gives INSTANT 
RELIEF of all bunion pain. 
Shields, plasters or shoe 
stretchers never cure. Dr.Scholl’s 

Bunion Right is comfortable, sanitary, 
convenient. Guaranteed or money back. 
sg 50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at drug and shoe 
stores, or direct from The Scholl Mfg. Co., 

213 Q Schiller St., Chicago, Ml. 

Illustrated Booklet Free. 


AGENTS WANTED~— ain every town in the United 
States to sell Abre-silk hosiery and underwear—a 
permanent, pleasant and profitable business. $150 to 
$200 per month easily made. A young woman Abre- 
silk agent in Texas made $3200 last year. Our 
sales instructor tells you how. Get our free book— 
From the Mill to the Home — 
Write today. Address— 


THIS NEW HAIR BRUSH COMBS AND BRUSHES THE HAIR 
AND MASSAGES THE SCALP. 
The greatest modern invention for keeping the hair beautiful 
and fluffy and the scalp clean, healthful and free from dandruff 
or dirt. Keep the scalp clean and properly massaged and nature 
will grow the hair. Write for free circular, AGENTS WANTED. 
DR. GEORGE LYMAN 

Box W, 2201 Locust Street 

St. Louis, Mo. 


+ ’ ciate s : 
10,000 MEN WANTED 
FOR GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. — $80.00 month 
to commence. Annual vacations. Short hours. No “‘layoffs.’” 


Influence unnecessary. Send for list of positions open. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A 172, Rochester, N. Y. 
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In Memoriam 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


OWN, down, down, on the floor of the sea, two 
miles under the outlaw bergs, lies the Titanic, a 
splendid mausoleum of steel and brass, in whose 

shattered hold rests as fair a company of good knights 
and brave ladies as ever smiled in the face of death. Soldier 
and sailor and merchant prince—play-actor and journal- 
ist—idler and drudge—peasant and 


Straight from the dimmest ages, through evolution 
and revolution, down from the hills and up from the 
plains and out on the sea, the answer has always rung. 

There is no cause for grief. Save your sorrow for 
infamy; weep at failure; moan over treason; but shed 
no tears for the lost of the Titanic. 


They are already of the immor- 


nobleman—Saxon and Norman— ([yee@@eipseqeifr SSH AS SH =—tal few whom eternity has kissed. 
Latin and Celt—Slav and Jew— k A They wear the accolade of fame; 
strangers in motherhood wrought es TABLE OF CONTENTS ¢ their names are deathless. 

into brotherhood—equal at last in hs KR The human hour is but one 
the glory of their end. ‘s June, 1912 beat of Time’s fleet wings. Mil- 


Painting - 


There was Stead, whom kings 
loved, but who himself loved the 
helpless more. There was Millet, 
whose paint throbbed with the 
songs of souls. And Harris, who 
climbed back and gave his place 
to a woman. There was Butt, 
the fighting man; and Straus of 
the open purse, with his wife 
(and no queen was ever greater, 
for out of courage sprang all real 
nobility). 

And there were a thousand 
more, and none were less than 
these. Swart peasants of a hun- 
dred tribes—children of moil and 
need—slaves of the stokehole— 
potwashers—room stewards—bar- 
men and barbers: when and where 
before was there woven so mighty 
a memory with such strange and 
varied strands of caste! 

They told us that the world 
was drunk—mad with the wine 
that weakens—that the ancient 
stock of Sparta and the Mace- 
donian hills was gone—that the red blood which 
coursed in Winkelried and Rienzi and the Old Guard 
and Lawrence and Hale, was no more; but they were 
wrong—the breed of heroes will never perish! 

So long as yesterday shall illuminate her tablets 
with the splendor of martyrdom—so long as history 
shall remember valorous emprise—so long as_ the 
purple tide of nobility shall scorn the grave and leap 
the generations—so long as sacrifice shall quicken 
pulse and redden heart, the hour will never call in 
vain for the man. 
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out the mother-womb, and mil- 
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lions on millions we sink back 
to the dust of our making, with- 
out one lasting footprint in our 
track, or one enduring thought to 
mark our passing through. 

The longest life is as a mote 


- Burns Mantle 


- R. Austin Freeman 


- S.R. Crockett 


- Herbert Kaufman when measured with the unborn 
dawns. What is a day—what is 
a decade to the hoary stars? 
istence was a paltry price to pay 
to fall with the hundred at Ther- 
mopylx, to fight in ‘‘the thin, 
red line’’ at Balaklava, or to per- 
ish midst the handful at the 
Alamo. 

Those who are gone have bathed 
their souls in the Golden River; 
their children ever after shall be 
crowned with pride! 

To rear grand temples, to cut 
lithe marbles, to heat drab words, 
to found strong creeds, to heal 
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sore wounds, to build majestic 
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cities, to conquer deserts, to hew 
down mountains—these are splendid things; but to 
endow posterity with higher standards of manhood is 
to take kinship with the gods. 

So long as there are men to cry ‘‘women and chil- 
dren first!’’—so long as fear is crunched under the heel 
of duty—so long as the laurel bursts into blossom on 
fields of peril—so long as humble bandsmen stand 
upon a sinking deck and, with the billows swirling 
against their breasts, g0 home to the Master, with 
never a quavering note, the Almighty is with us—there 
is hope for all and for all time. 
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Ivory Soap in the | 


Laundry—the Washing of Colored Clothes 


O wash your colored clothes clean without having the colors run or fade, first of all you. should 
bear in mind the things that cause the trouble; then adopt methods which eliminate or offset these 
things and, at the same time, have the necessary cleansing power. 
The things which harm colors are: Ist. Boiling the clothes. 2nd. Exposure to sunlight. 3rd. Hard 
rubbing. 4th. Strong soaps. 5th. Water itself, in the case of very delicate colors. 


CAND 


The effect of water can be offset, as you know, by setting the colors before washing. We give 
some good directions below. 


When you are sure that water itself will not harm the colors in a garment, the way to wash it thoroughly 


and safely is to use Ivory Soap as suggested in the following paragraphs. 


“free” (uncombined) alkali. It will not harm anything that water itself will not harm. 


Ordinary Colored Clothes 


Fast Color—Make a warm suds of 
Ivory Soap. Quickly wash, rinse and 
hang out to dry one garment at a 
time. If the water is colored by the 
goods take fresh water for the next 
garment. 


Never rub soap on the goods; nor 
the goods on the washboard—except 
wristbands, neckbands and the edges 
of hems if badly soiled. 

When dry, turn garment wrong 
side out and starch in thin starch. 
Shake into shape and hang in shade. 


When dry, dampen and roll up 
garment a short time before ironing. 
Whenever possible, iron muslins, 
prints and ginghams on the wrong 
side. 
When the Color is Not Fast—Set it 
before washing by soaking for a half 


hour ina solution of salt, white vine- 
gar, borax, or alum, one level table- 
spoonful to a gallon of water. 


Another way to hold the color with- 
out setting it is to wash as follows: 
Shave a small cake of Ivory Soap in 
a pint of water. Add a large table- 
spoonful of salt. Boil slowly a half 
hour. When cold, it will be like jelly. 


Wash the garment in cold water 
using this jelly freely. If badly soiled, 
wet the garment, rub with the jelly 
and lay aside for a few minutes be- 
fore washing. Rinse thoroughly and 
dry in shade. 


Delicate-Hued Muslins, Cambrics, 
Prints, Etc. 


Soak for ten minutes in salt water, 
a half cupful of common salt to two 
gallons of cold water. Wring out 
and wash quickly in Ivory Soap suds. 


TO SET COLORS 


Ivory Soap is pure. It contains no 
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Rinse in blueing water. Starch in 
boiling starch. Hang in shade. 
Lawns, Organdies, Batistes, Etc. 
Wash in warm, weak Ivory Soap 
suds with salt in suds. Rinse twice 
in hard water with some salt added. 
Make smooth, thin starch and put 
this in last rinse water with a pinch 
of powdered alum. 


Silk Muslins 
Wash withtepid waterand Ivory Soap. 
Rinse. Blue ifnecessary. Use thin, cool 
starch and hang indoors in dark place. 


Brown Linens 

Pour boiling water over a quarter 
pound of cheap coffee. Strain through 
cheesecloth into two tubs, one for 
washing the other for rinsing. Wash 
with Ivory Soap. Rinse and hang in 
shade to dry. Iron first on wrong side 
and then on the right. Do not use 
blueing. 


HINTS 


Black Goods—Cotton or Silk 


Dissolve in a pint of soft water a small 
cake of Ivory Soap, shaved fine. Add 


¥% oz. ether, % oz. spirits of wine, 
¥ oz. glycerine, 134 oz. ammonia. 


Put in a bottle and cork tightly. 
When needed, shake well. Adda tea- 
cupful of above cream to two gallons 
of water. Use plenty of Ivory Soap 
and wash the same as other goods. 
Rinse well in clear water. Iron silk 
goods on'the wrong side, while wet. 
Dry cotton goods, then dampen. 


Towels with Colored Borders 


Do not let them become badly 
soiled. Rub gently with Ivory Soap. 
Rinse in warm water and then in cold 
water. Wash 
quickly. Do 
not soak or boil. 


Black and White Mixtures and Grey—Before washing, soak for an 
hour in salt water, a tablespoonful of salt to a quart of water. 

Green—Soak for ten minutes in a solution of alum, one ounce to a 
gallon of water. 

Light Yellow, Light Blue, Pink and Red—Add one tablespoonful of 
salt to every quart of rinse water. 

Lavender, Purple and Heliotrope—Use vinegar in rinse water, one 
tablespoonful to every quart. The vinegar will restore sunfaded 
lilac and lavender. , : 

Blue—Soak for several hours (over night if possible) in solution of 
sugar of lead, one ounce to a gallon of water. 


If a garment dries unevenly, roll up in an old sheet with the sheet 
between each turn. 

Mixed plaids should be washed a piece at:a time. 

Do not use blueing with pink dresses. Run them through two 
clear waters. 

At first washing, dry colored ginghams and wash goods before 
starching. 

Dainty lawns, etc., to have body, must be removed from the 
line as soon as dry or the wind will make them limp. 


Never let the sun shine on a wet, colored fabric or let it lie in 
folds. - 
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Miss Marie: 


HE was born in Chauville-le-Vieux. Her mother 
S gave piano lessons at the local ‘‘ Young Ladies’ 
Conservatory,” and her father had been “pro- 
fessor of the violin” at the little Conservatory. Music 
was her destiny. As a hollow-eyed, stunted child, who 
should have been romping in the unfrequented Park, she 
had been doomed to hours of piano practice in the stuffy 
salon, where during eight months in the year, a window 
was never opened for longer than it took to shake out 
the rug. Her name was Marie Lamande. 
Like her parents, she had been intended 
for the groove of tuition; and in due course, 
tuition became her lot; but she was a gifted 
pianist, and ambitious—she dreamt of glory. 
Some years after she had been left alone, 
when her age was twenty-seven, she dared to 
escape from the melancholy town that she 
had grown to execrate. A slight little wom- 
an, without influence, or knowledge of life, 
she aspired to conquer Paris! She attacked 
it with a sum sufficient to keep her for 
twelve months. 

She found a lodging now in the rue 
Honore-Chevalier, and sought engagements 
at receptions, and private entertainments 
given by social leaders—writing to many 
people who made no reply, and crossing the 
Bridge to appeal in person to many others, 
who were inaccessible, or curt. 

Among the few letters of introduction 
that she had brought from Chauville, one 
served its purpose; Madame Herbelin, the 
directress of the Conservatory, always kind- 
ly disposed towards her, had recommended 
her to an acquaintance as a teacher. Thanks 
to this, she earned five francs each Thursday 
by a lesson. 

When nine alarming weeks had slipped 
away, she gained an interview with a fat 
man who had much knowledge, and who was 
interested in hearing himself talk. _He said 
to her: 

“Mademoiselle, it is a question of finances. 
To rise in the musical world you must give | 
concerts, and to give concerts you must 
have money. Also you must have the good- 
will of pupils in a position to collect an 
audience for you, otherwise your concerts 
will be a heavier loss still.” 

She told him, “I am a poor woman, and 
the only pupil that I have here is a child in 
Montparnasse.” 

The fat man, groaning comically, volun- 
teered to ‘“‘see what he could do.” 

He forgot her after five minutes. 

Practicing, in the feeble lamplight of the 
attic, she used to wait, through the long 
evenings, for the postman and news that 
never came. “For me?” she would call 
over the bannisters. ‘‘Nothing, mademoi- 
selle!’’ Then, back to the hired Pleyel, that 
barely left space for her to wash. Inexorable tech- 
nique, cascades of brilliance, while her heart was 
breaking. 

Her siege of Paris made no progress. 

Companionship came to her when ten months. had 
gone. A young widow drifted to the house, and they 
met sometimes on the stairs. One day they found 
themselves seated at the same table in a little lunch 
room close by, and over their eggs they talked. As 
they walked home together, the widow said, “‘I always 
leave my door open to hear you play.’”’ The answer was 
“Won’t you come into my room, instead?” 

Madame Branthonne was a gentlewoman, employed 
in the Bernstein School of Languages. When they 
knew each other well, Marie Lamande learnt that she 
remitted every month, out of her slender salary, for the 
maintenance of a baby son in Amiens. 

“How you must miss him! How old is he?” 

“Only six weeks. Miss him? Mon Dieu! But I had 
to leave him, or we should both have starved—if I had 
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My Mother 


brought him with me, who would look after him all day 
while I was out? Besides, in this work, there is no tell- 
ing how long one may remain in any city—I might be 
packed off to some other branch of the concern to- 
morrow.” 

In the Garden of the Luxembourg on Sundays, the 
two lonely women sauntered under the chestnut trees 
and talked of their sorrows and their hopes. The hopes 
of the widow were centered upon the State lotteries, 
which had lured a dollar from her time and again. She 
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. Poverty in Paris is no sweeter than poverty elsewhere.” 


“Tf I go back to Chauville, it means the end,’ she 
answered. ‘“‘I shall never have anything to look for- 
ward to there—never, to the day of my death! Year 
after year, I shall sit teaching exercises and little pieces 
to schoolgirls who will never play. The girls will escape, 
and marry—but I shall sit teaching the same exercises 
and little pieces to their children. Here, if I can hold 
out, if only I can hold out long enough, I may batter 
my way up; I want to get on, I’ve a right to get on! 

You don’t suppose that no one has ever 
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made a career who couldn’t pay for it?” 

“No,” sighed her confidante, “I don’t 
suppose it’s so bad as that—men do help 
one sometimes.’’ But in her heart she felt, 
“You aren’t the kind of woman that men 
do things for.”’ 

And to the stranger, even pupils at five 
francs an hour proved hard to find. A 
pianist of talent, and she couldn’t earn a 
living in Paris, even by elementary lessons! 
It was one of those cases which the uniniti- 
ated call “improbable,” and which are hap- 
pening all the time. 

Yet it fell to Madame Branthonne to quit 
Paris first. When Marie Lamande could no 
longer sleep at night, or slept only to see the 
desolation of Chauville in her dreams, the 
teacher of French was required to go to one 
of the London branches of the School. It 
occurred abruptly; the news and the “ good- 
bye” were almost simultaneous. 

A new proclamation of millions to be won, 
“Authorized by the Minister of the Inte- 
rior,’ was blazoned across the pages of the 
newspapers, and on impulse, Madame 
Branthonne left a louis with the other, to 
buy a ticket for her. 

“You know you can’t spare it,” urged 
Marie, “‘I wouldn’t, if I were you!” 

Momentarily the widow hesitated, and 
then she gave a shrug. ‘Oh, of course I’m 
an idiot,’ she exclaimed, ‘“‘but what else 
have I got to hope for? Yes, get it and send 
it to me!” 

Early in the journey she vacillated again. 
But her instructions were not revoked, be- 
cause the French railways had not slaugh- 
tered any passengers for a week, and a dis- 
aster was Overdue; soon afterwards no more 
than a third of the train remained on the 
lines, and Madame Branthonne was among 
the victims killed. 

Her aghast friend heard of the catas- 
trophe twelve hours later than multitudes 
for whom it had no personal interest. 
Dazed, she wondered whether the ex- 
servant in Amiens would see the name of 


Lamande Returned to Her Native Village, with the Baby in Her Arms 


was emerging from a period of enforced discretion, and 
she asked, ‘‘What do you say to our buying a ticket 
between us?” 

The present lottery had neared its end; only one 
drawing remained, and the price of tickets was accord- 
ingly much reduced. The friends bought their micro- 
scopic chance for five franes each. 

The prizes that were dangled varied between a mite 
and a fortune; and now in the murky lamplight of the 
garret, the pianist saw visions. Rebuffed, intimidated, 
she had suddenly a prospect; chimerical as the prospect 
was, she might gain the means to buy a hearing for her 
art! 

When they did not win, her disappointment was 
black; it was only now that she knew how vivid had 
been her hope. And in the meanwhile her little hoard 
had dwindled terribly, and she was seeking other pupils. 

“What if you get them? You will be no nearer to 
renown. In Chauvillé you have a living waiting for 
you—why wear out shoe-leather to find bread in Paris? 


“Branthonne”’ in the list of the dead, and 
what would become of the baby now. She 
had a confused notion that she ought to 
communicate with the woman, but she was ignorant of 
the address. She went hysterically to the head office 
of the School, where the manager undertook to make 
inquiries at the Amiens branch. 

When the faintness of the horror passed, her thoughts 
recurred to the ticket that she had been enjoined to 
buy; and on the way to fulfil the duty, it was as if the 
dead woman, as she had seen her last, with her coat and 
bonnet on, were close to her again. ‘‘What name?” 
inquired the clerk in the big bank. ‘‘Lamande,” she 
answered—and asked herself afterwards if it would 
have been more businesslike to say “‘Branthonne.” 
But it didn’t seem to matter. The point that perplexed 
her was, in whose charge ought the ticket to be? It be- 
longed to the baby now, and its possibilities extended 
through the year. ‘“‘Series No. 78, Billet No. 19,333.” 
Ought she to post it confidingly to the dairy-keeper 
when she learnt where she lived? 

The question persisted as she tramped the streets, 
despondently, as daily she drew nearer to defeat. She 
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had discontinued to hire a piano. Everywhere she was 
humbled with the same reply, banished with the same 
gestures, maddened by the same callous unconcern. 
Paris was brutal! She dropped in her purse the last 
dollar that protracted hope. When this was gone there 
would be left nothing but the price of her journey to 
Chauville and despair! 

In the first drawing of the lottery, a few days later, 
the ticket won a prize of $2,400. 

In acrumpled newspaper, in the lunch room, she read 
of the drawing, by chance, not having remembered for 
what date it was announced. And she took a copy of 
the paper home with her, having forgotten the number 
of the ticket that she had bought. And when the revela- 
tion came to her, there was, blent with her thanks- 
giving for the child’s sake, the human, bitter conscious- 
ness that, had she rashly suggested it, half the chance 
might have been hers. She might have stood here to- 
night on the threshold of success! So simple it would 
have been! The knowledge was a taunt. 
fate had robbed and derided her, she felt poor as she 
had never felt poor before. 

The thought floated across her mind impersonally. 
It brought no shock, because it didn’t present itself as a 
temptation, even the faintest; it was just as if she had 
been recognizing what somebody in a tale 
might do. Without purpose, without 
questioning why the thought fascinated 
her, she sat seeing how easily she could 
steal the money. 

The ticket was on the table; there was 
nothing to show that she hadn’t any right 
to it—she had merely to claim the prize. 
There would be a fortnight’s delay, at 
least, before she got it! Well, she might 
eke out the sum that was put by for her 
fare! She imagined her sensations on the 
morning that she walked from the bank 
with notes for twelve thousand francs in 
her pocket—the price of power. The 
thought leapt further. She saw herself, 
gorgeously gowned, on a platform, heard 
the very piece that she was playing, the 
plaudits that came thundering—she trem- 
bled in the emotion of a visionary fame. 

Recalling her, there sounded, in the dark 
emptiness, again the minor jangle of a cab- 
horse-bell. 

Then she understood. It had been no 
idle supposition, the thought that mastered 
her. ‘‘Holy Mother!” she wailed on her 
knees, and knew that she wanted to be a 
thief. 

Through the night, through the morrow, 
through every waking moment, a voice 
was saying to her, “‘ You won’t be robbing 
a child, you can do for it all that She did— 
every month, just: the same thing! Long 
before the child is old enough to need so 
large a sum, you will be in a position to 
give it to him. What will he have lost? 
Nothing. You are terrified by the sem- 
blance of a sin, it is not a sin really. Dare 
it, dare it, be bold!” 

Nothing could quell the voice. It was 
whispering while she prayed. And the 
crashing of orchestras couldn’t drown it 
when she fled to music for relief. 

She learned that the woman in Amiens 
was called Gaillard, and had a shop in the 
rue Puteaux. But now she shrank from writing to her— 
she didn’t know how she meant to act. Once, in desper- 
ation, she did begin a letter, an avowal of the prize that 
had been drawn; but she hesitated again. 

There was an evening when, with steps that wavered, 
like a woman enfeebled by illness, she packed her things 
to return to Chauville. She sat wide-eyed, staring at 
the trunk. 

When she had dragged the things frantically out, she 
wrote, making herself responsible for the monthly pay- 
ments. ‘All that his mother did J will do!’’ she wrote, 
feeling less criminal for the phrase. And then one morn- 
ing, tortured, she caught the Express to the town to 
see that all was well. The place was small and poor, 
and though the baby looked well cared for, and the 
young woman and her husband seemed kind, the visit 
was horrible to her. Next day she spent some of the 
stolen money on a baby’s bonnet and pelisse. And as 
the quality of the gift suggested means, she received, 
before the date for her second remittance, a scrawl de- 
claring that the cost of provisions had risen dreadfully 
and asking for twenty francs a month more. 


“Recital Given by Mademoiselle Marie Lamande”’ 
—a blue-and-white poster, with her name staring Paris 
in the face! The time came when she saw one on a wall 
and stopped thrilling at it, in the rain. A week after- 
wards she saw one on a wall again, and passed it with a 
sigh, remembering the half empty hall and the cheques 
she had drawn. 


She felt that , 


‘keep the orphan in her care. 
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“Patience, mademoiselle, patience! an artist does 
not arrive in a day; one must persevere!” There were 
plenty of people to give her encouragement row that it 
might be advantageous to them. 

But the expense of her debut was a warning, and she 
proceeded slowly. Though they made her feel very 
shy and cowardly, she did not succumb to the argu- 
ments of vehement persons who offered “‘ opportunities 
the most exceptional” at a big price, and whose atti- 
tudes of amazement implied that she must be brainless 
to decline. She did not waste money in bettering her 
abode. She did not, when she had given a recital again, 
continue to imagine that the prize had provided a sum 
abundant for her purpose. 

The knowledge obsessed her that she owed this 
money, that one day she was to repay it. For a year, 
she told herself, “The road is harder than I thought, but 
I shall reach the end of it in time!’”’ During the second 
year she struggled in a panic, while the money was 
melting, melting without result. 

At last, when she realized that she had wrecked her 
peace of mind for nothing, when to cross the Bridge 
was to eye the river longingly, she knew that she wasn’t 
free to find oblivion like that. Restitution to the child 
would be impossible; it was her destiny to support him. 


His Eyes Were Moist with the Nobility of the Sentiment He Was Delivering 


She wrote to Madame Herbelin in Chauville, appeal- 
ing for influence to regain the footing that she had 
kicked away. Her bent face was wet and ugly as she 
detailed the story of her failure; she foresaw the greet- 
ings, tactful and galling, of acquaintances, the half- 
veiled satisfaction of other music-mistresses in the town. 
The reply that reached her made it evident that to re- 
cover the position would be a slow process—and her 
means to wait were limited. 

Hitherto the acknowledgments from Amiens had 
varied but slightly: “‘the remittance had come, the 
baby was well’’—or the baby had had some infantile 
ailment, and was better. Now, a partially illegible 
letter informed her suddenly that the little business 
was to be given up. Circumstances compelled the 
woman to take a situation again, and she could not 
It was explained that 
“Mademoiselle should arrange to remove him in a 
month’s time.”’ 

Already stricken, she read this news as the last blow 
that could be dealt. What was to be done? She mar- 
veled that she hadn’t contemplated the contingency. 
She had not contemplated it—at most, she had given it 
a passing glance. She had questioned, agonized, wheth- 
er she could manage to maintain the payments regu- 
larly now; she had asked herself what lay before her 
when the child was older and his needs increased; she 
had wondered, conscience-racked, how she was to bear 
her life; but for this new responsibility, hurled on her 
when she was broken, she had been unprepared. 
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“Remove him?” To what? She wasn’t remaining 
in Paris—was she blindly to answer some advertise- 
ment before she left and leave a baby behind her here, 
helpless in hands that might misuse him? She shud- 
dered. No, now that he would be at the mercy of a 
stranger, the place must be near enough for her to visit 
it—often and unexpectedly! She must find a place 
near Chauville. 

But could she do it? However secretly she arranged, 
wasn’t it sure to be known? What was she to say? It 
was a misfortune that she had written to Madame 
Herbelin too fully to be able to assert now that she had 
married! What was she to say—and who would credit 
what she said? : 

Hourly, the craven in her faltered that there were 
hundreds of honest homes in Paris where he would be 
gently treated, where he would be as safe as he had 
been in Amiens. And always her better self cried out, 
“But you’d desert him without knowing that the home 
you had found was one of them!’ 

For three weeks she cowered at the crossways. : 

She did not love the little child that she had wronged, 
as she bore him back with her to Chauville. The 
journey was long, and he clung to her, whimpering, 
and she caressed him, white-faced and abject; but 
there was no love for him in her heart. 
The dusk, when they arrived, was welcome. 
She led him down the station steps, her 
head sunk low. In the street he cried to be 
carried, and she- picked him up—sub- 
missive to. her burden. She had had to 
sacrifice her reputation, or the child—and 
Mademoiselle Lamande returned to her 
native town with a baby in her arms. 

She had booked to the Market Depot, 
the station in the poorest quarter. A 
porter followed, trundling the luggage over 
the cobbles. In a narrow bed, under a 
roof that slanted to a skylight, the child 
and anxiety allowed her little sleep. 

Before she could begin her search for 
work, it was imperative that she should 
find someone to shelter him, if only during 
the day; and in the morning she questioned 
a servant who was sweeping the stairs. 

The woman at the grocery was unable 
to arrange, but she suggested a coachman 
of her acquaintance. 

As a makeshift, the coachman’s wife 
sufficed. : 

To gain an interview with Madame 
Herbelin strained patience. But when 
the applicant had sat for a long while with 
her feet on the sawdust of the waiting- 
room, where an officer and a marquise 
drooped resignedly, the directress told 
her, ‘“‘It is a sad pity that you left the 
town.” Marie could not remember that 
the dry woman said anything more 
valuable. 

There was, however, another occasion. 
This time the lady said, ‘‘ Mademoiselle, I 
knew you when you were a little girl, and 
I knew your parents, and I have regretted, 
more than you may suppose, that it was 
out of my power to offer you an appoint- 
ment at the Conservatory in your emer- 
gency. But I have recently heard some- 
thing about you that is very grave—some- 
thing that I trust is not true!” 

“Madame,” said Marie, trembling, “‘I can guess 
what you have heard, and it isn’t true. Only this is 
true—I have placed a child with a coachman’s wife in 
the rue Lecomte and go to see it there. It is the orphan 
of a woman who was my friend in Paris, a widow—we 
lived together.” 

Madame Herbelin did not speak. 

‘““Madame Branthonne was killed in a railway. acci- 
dent, going to England,’’ Marie went on; ‘‘she was a 
teacher in the Bernstein School. Her baby had been 
left in Amiens, with a woman called Gaillard. A few 
weeks ago the woman wrote to me that she was going 
away, and was unable to keep the child any longer. I 
couldn’t abandon it to the poorhouse.” 

“‘Where is she now, this Madame Gaillard?” 
quired the directress, coldly. 

“T do not know,” said Marie. And then, recognizing 
the lameness of the reply, she burst forth into a torrent 
of details to corroborate the story. 

Her voice, more than the details, carried conviction 
to the listener. After a long pause, she said: 

‘‘Mademoiselle, I believe you have done a generous 
thing.’’ The thief winced. ‘‘ But it was an imprudent 
thing, a thing that you could not afford to do. I do not 
speak of your intention to maintain the child—may the 
Lord aid you in the endeavor! but you did wrong to 
bring it to Chauville. You should not expose yourself 
to calumny. I counsel you most earnestly to place the 
child somewhere else without delay.” 

“It is my duty, madame, to (Continued on page 27) 
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The Talker—A Story of the P lay 


ATE LENOX had decided to ‘‘live her own 
life.” 

The announcement was not in any way clari- 
fied by a further statement as to whose life she had been 
living up to the hour of that momentous decision, but 
it was now positively fixed that from that date forth 
she should confine herself strictly to her own existence. 

Kate Lenox talked too much. That was the truth of 
the matter. And upon that truth the neighborhood 
was agreed. She talked too much, and she said too 
much. Which varied the formula somewhat, seeing 
that most women who talk too much say too little. 

But Kate was young (her twenty-fifth birth anni- 
versary having that week been passed with the.usual 
family celebration—a belated remembrance from her 
almost-as-young husband, who had been “‘so busy, 
dear,” it really slipped his mind). Kate was young, 
impulsive, and pretty. And she was bored to death 
because she had to live in a bungalow, surrounded by 
craftsman furniture, in what she termed a ‘‘suburb of a 
suburb,” and pass through at least a part of Brooklyn 
on her way to and from the city. 

However, no one really paid much attention to 
Kate’s harangues—unless it was Ruth, her sister-in- 
law. Ruth was eighteen and impressionable, and, 
naturally, she accepted Kate as the very oracle of 
truth. Harry did not mind in the least. Like a ma- 
jority of husbands, he was thoroughly convinced that 
Mrs. Lenox was “‘all right, all right,” and willing to let 
that decision rest. Rather proud of her, in fact. When 
he heard she was going to do a bit of improving of the 
Woman’s Improvement society with a paper on “‘ Wom- 
an, the Individual,” it pleased him. He didn’t know 
just what her argument might be, and he cared less. 
Let her shout for equal rights and equal privileges—the 
dear girl. Let her cry out with all the force of her 
tremulous soprano that the time for women to shake 
off their shackles as legalized bondwomen had arrived. 
What was the difference? Kate wore no shackles. 
When she released a pregnant thought or two to the 
effect that it ‘‘ positively was indecent to live cooped 
up in the house with a man incapable of entering into 
one’s mental life,’’ etc., she meant some one else, natur- 
ally. So he chuckled softly, and paid up the last of the 
installments in a bunch, saved the 10 per cent. interest, 
and warmed his entire thyroid cavity with the deed 
that he placed in his inside pocket. 

It was the night he caught the 5:46 in order to take 
the deed home and surprise Kate with it, when he was 
supposed to be staying at the office all evening, that the 
trouble began. Kate was surprised—unhappily sur- 
prised, it appeared. And Ruth was surprised—and un- 
happy. Evidently he was not, that particular evening, 
any too welcome in his small, all-paid-for home. He 
appeared to be interfering with something. And so, 
having a few worries of his own on his mind, he was a 
fit subject for the germ of irritability just then buzzing 
about the living-room. 

He, however, would do his part. He would lift that 
pall of gloom into which he had entered by springing 
the deed. And he did. Kate accepted it without a 
tremor. Evidently she didn’t understand. So he ex- 
plained to her how, by giving up his summer vacation, 
and by going light on the lunch money, he had been 
able to make the last payments and close up the deal. 
For the first time since he had put down one whole hun- 
dred dollars and had only $4,900 left to pay, he felt that 
he really owned the place. Wasn’t it bully? And now 
he had a scheme by which he could buy another, the 
same way, as an investment 

“And live all our lives on the installment plan, I sup- 
pose,” his wife put in. 

“Oh, well—a home’s worth a little 

“For heaven’s sake let’s be reasonable and call this 
place a house,”’ she interrupted a second time. ‘I hate 
conversation that sounds like the woman’s page in the 
newspapers.” 

You see, Harry did not know about Kate’s having 
decided to live her own life, and was therefore unpre- 
pared for this attitude. And he tried to explain that if 
they ever were to get ahead it would take patience and 
many an uphill pull, and all that. But she could not 
get his point of view at all. 

“What does it all amount to—my life—your life— 
any of it?’’ she demanded. ‘Here we are stuck down 
in a nasty little corner of the earth without one thing to 
make it worth while. Now, just face it a moment! 
Isn’t that the plain truth?” 

“T grant the plainness,’”’ he answered, with a touch 
of sarcasm. 

“Plain or not, will you please tell me what I have in 
my life?” 

“I’m tempted to let go my grip on my sense of humor 
long enough to suggest that you have—me.” 


” 
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“T knew you wouldn’t take me seriously.”’ 

“T’ve taken you for better or worse—that’s beginning 
to look pretty serious, isn’t it?’”” And then he repented. 
“No, Kate, I can’t take any statements like these seri- 
ously, because they don’t apply. You're not exactly a 
neglected wife—and I’m not altogether the fool of a 
husband your picture calls for.” 

“You’ve never understood me and you never will!” 
That was her final fling. It was unlike Kate to fall 
back on so bromidic a statement and he almost laughed. 
But he was hurt and angry and so he only muttered, 
tauntingly: ‘“‘Where have I heard those words be- 
fore?” 

It was after this flare-up in the Lenox family that 
Harry began his search for the cause of this state of 
mind on the part of his wife. He knew that she had not 
been particularly happy of late, but it had never seemed 
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“And You Were Just a Little Bit Worried About Me, Weren’t 
You?” 

so serious as it did tonight. Perhaps it was because she 
was worrying about Ruth. Ruth, he knew, was having 
something of a flirtation with Ned Hollister—a man 
old enough to know he had no right to flirt with an 
eighteen-year-old girl when he had a wife of his own in 
Chicago—especially when that girl was all but engaged 
to a decent young chap of her own social set. He 
would speak to Ruth about Hollister, and if that didn’t 
do any good he would speak to Hollister—speak to him 
gently, at first, and, afterward——— What he planned to 
to do afterward evidently had something to do with 
Mr. Hollister’s head and its muscular resistance. 

He came to when he heard Kate saying, as she flirted 
the tablecloth into place: ‘‘It’s not a very exciting 
proposition, is it? Do you realize that we have sat down 
at this table and eaten 1,725 breakfasts together. I 
counted them all up the other day.”’ 

“How long did it take you? I don’t wonder we need 
servants,” he snapped. 

“You must remember I cooked those breakfasts.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve noticed Ruth around a good 
deal, and I’ve taken a Hand myself more than one cold, 
bleak, chilly morning. But when it comes right down 
to it, why shouldn’t you cook them?” 

“Because I don’t want to!” 

“Suppose I took it into my head not to want to go to 
the office for a day or two?” ° 

““When, you married me you undertook to take care 
of me, I believe.” 

“And when you married me—wasn’t there a sort of 
tacit understanding that the obligations were mutual?” 


~ 
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She sighed deeply, as though, never having heard her 
paper on “‘Woman, the Individual,” he was quite im- 
possible. 

““Now please don’t ask me if women are not sup- 
posed to be the home-makers, because that is just the 
cant I’m so sick of having thrown at me. I——” 

“You bet!’ he stormed. ‘‘How many women would 
pile out every morning, hustle into town, grind all day, 
and hustle back again during the rush hours for the sake 
of the dismal reception, the grouchy breakfast with 
Mrs. Wife in a kimono with one eye shut—and fussing 
about having to get a meal that would put an East Side 
boarding house on the blink in less than a week? 
Why, if a man did his day’s work like a woman does 
hers, his employer would ask him what the devil he was 
drawing his salary for!’’ 

Kate was taken so by surprise she could do little 
more than stand and stare at her young husband. She 
never had seen—or heard—him like this before, and 
the thought faintly came to her that, perhaps, he was 
going to live his own life, for a change. 

She did not see neighbor Fells come in, woe-begone 
and hen-pecked, a loaf of bread under his arm. She did 
not hear Ruth rush down the stairs and into the kitchen, 
but she did hear her when she came back to say the 
steak was all burned up. And she did hear Harry when 
he turned to Fells to exclaim: 

“‘Fells, have you had your dinner? No, you haven’t. 
Neither have I. Well, you come to town with me, and 
we'll go to a good restaurant and get our dinner. 


You’ve done a good day’s work, haven’t you? You 
have. We’ve earned our dinners, haven’t we? We 
have! Now, you come with me and we'll get what 


we've earned.” 

The next thing she knew the screen door was slam- 
ming, and the two men were hurrying towards the vil- 
lage. 

As Lenox and Fells took their places at table in the 
nearest thing to a real cafe the village boasted, and 
ordered a cocktail by way of clinching their strike for 
freedom, the former was evidently hot, both under the 
collar and above it. His face was red and his eyes 
flashed fire. He might have saved some of his dynamics 
for the immediate future, for they had no sooner 
finished their cocktails and ordered their supper than 
the name of Hollister sank into the mind of the ag- 
grieved Lenox. Fells was telling him, he discovered, 
when he collected his straying thoughts long enough to 
listen, that Hollister was the cause of the chilly recep- 
tion at home. Hollister, it seemed, had invited Mrs. 
Lenox and Mrs. Fells and Ruth to go automobiling 
with him that night. Mrs. Fells had been obliged to 
decline, but Ruth and Mrs. Lenox 

He got no farther. Lenox had grabbed his hat and 
Fells’ coat sleeve and bolted for home. The head- 
waiter knew him and let him go. Up the street the 
two proceeded faster than they had come down, Fells 
protesting that it was absolutely silly to go home now, 
when they had ordered the dinner, and Lenox mutter- 
ing that he could not understand why she had not told 
him. Furthermore, he made certain references to Hol- 
lister that were not altogether complimentary. He 
believed, among other things reflecting on that gentle- 
man’s character and ancestry, that he was in reality 
a cheap chauffeur. And he was hopelessly surprised 
to think the women folk would ‘‘fall’ for him, 
merely because he owned—or said he owned—an 
automobile. 

Into the Lenox house they rushed and found it dark. 
Evidently the ride was on. For a minute Harry stormed 
in protest. Then he began to look for something for 
them to eat. They would have their supper; Fells 
could go home to his waiting wife (a suggestion that 
caused that pale person to tremble in anticipation), 
and he would wait for Kate and Ruth—and Hollister. 

He was little more than civil to Jessie Smith, from 
across the street, the mother of bouncing babies, with 
no time or thought of living her own or any other life 
excepting the one of which her family made up four- 
fifths. Jessie had come over, however, to warn him 
that Kate was restless, and that he must be patient 
with her, and that she would surely come out of her 
queer notions, all right. Hollister was one of those 
showy—sympathetie—— 

What had Hollister to do with his wife? She might 
be overlooking Hollister’s flirtation with Ruth, which 
he proposed to put a stop to, but that was all. He 
wanted Ruth to marry Lonnie Whinston, and he did 
not propose that she should have anything more to do 
with this married man from Chicago—not if he 
had to—— 

But Ruth was home! That was what Jessie was 
saying? With a bound he was at the stairway, and up 
the stairs. Before they knew (Continued on page 20) 


ae Sign of the Ram—By R. Austin Freeman 


HE episode had its origin in a cool and shady office 
in one of the old houses in Adam Street Adelphi— 
the sanctum, in fact, of Mr. Turcival, the well 

known medical agent; and here I sat, nibbling the 
handle of my walking stick, while the August sun roast- 
ed the pavement outside, and Mr. Turcival drew his 
finger down the pages of his list of vacancies. 

“You say,” he remarked, referring to my letter, 
“that you want a ‘holiday engagement.’ That means, 
I suppose, that you want nothing to do and a fee for 
doing it.” 

“T’m not expecting a large fee,” I said. - 

“That,” replied Mr. Turcival, drily, ‘is rather for- 
tunate.’”’ He gazed into my blonde and somewhat un- 
fledged countenance and continued: ‘Because here is 
the very thing for you. Dr. Power of 
Lowestoft wants to go to Carlsbad 
for three weeks—he is a retired sur- 
geon of the West India Regiment, and 
was quartered at Cape Coast Castle 
for some years; hence the trip to Carls- 
bad. He only pays three guineas, but 
there is practically nothing to do, so 
it should suit you; and I think you'll 
suit him. He says: ‘I don’t mind a 
youngster, but, as my family are re- 
maining at home, he must be a gentle- 
man.’”’ 

Mr. Turcival fixed an interrogative 
eye on me and I forgave him his un- 
dissembled scorn of my diminutive 
yellow mustache. 

“Tt will do for me,” I said. 

“Very well,’ said Mr. Turcival; 
“‘Miss Sylvester will look you out a 
train, and I will telegraph to Dr. 
Power that you will be with him this 
evening. Good-bye! Hope you'll 
like the billet.” 

He passed me on to the lady secre- 
tary, whose skill in manipulating 
time-tables fairly took away my 
breath, and a couple of minutes later 
I strolled up into the Strand with my 
first experience of general practice 
looming close ahead. 

It was a pleasant little party that I 
joined that evening at Dr. Power’s 
dinner-table, and rather an odd one 
too. The pleasantness was imparted 
by my genial host and his wife and 
their two comely daughters; the odd- 
ity by their guest, an old acquaintance 
of Dr. Power’s in his “‘ wander-years.”’ 
For Mr. James Kwamin Brewe was a 
member of one of the darker races 
—a native of Cape Coast, where he 
practiced as a barrister, and, though a 
perfectly civilized, educated man, dis- 
played an outlook on life that was as 
unusual as his appearance. As I sat 
opposite him, rather shy and silent, I 
found myself listening curiously to 
his voluble, boisterous talk and ex- 
amining meanwhile the symmetrical 
parting in his stiff, woolly hair, won- 
dering how he did it. 

““Mr. Brewe has come over to brush 
up his legal knowledge in the courts,” 
Power explained to me. “But he ar- 
rived during the long vacation and 
now he is putting in his leisure time 
at the seaside until the term begins.” 

Brewe laughed, boisterously. ‘I came away,” said 
he, “to avoid our rainy season, and dropped into your 
‘silly season.’ There’s nothing to do and nothing to 
see.”’ 

“Oh, come now,” said Mrs. Power, ‘‘you’ve seen a 
very wonderful thing today—a millionaire’s wedding 
presents. We took Mr. Brewe,” she continued, ad- 
dressing me, “‘up to Willowdene, a big house belonging 
toa Mr. Renshaw. His daughter is about to marry a 
very rich Chicago gentleman, a Mr. Miffin, and the 
wedding presents are set out in the billiard room. They 
are perfectly magnificent.” 

“Beastly vulgar show, I call it,” said Dr. Power; 
“and it’s a ridiculous and degrading sight to see all 
these women standing round the gimeracks with their 
tongues lolling out. You'll see them tomorrow,’ he 
added, “‘for Mrs. Renshaw is on the visiting list, and 
fey probably take you in to see the stuff when you 
eall. 

After dinner, Dr. Power took me into the sur- 
gery and formally handed over the practice, as he 
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was traveling up to London by the last train. 

“T’m not going to Carlsbad after all,” he said. “I 
am taking the round cruise to Morocco and the Cana- 
ries, which will occupy six weeks, but my son, Frank, 
will take over from you in a week’s time. Good-bye! 
Lope you'll rub along all right.” 

I wished him a pleasant holiday, and, as he went off 
to prepare for his departure, I returned to the drawing- 
room, where I spent the rest of the evening with the 
ladies and Mr. Brewe (who was returning to town on 
the morrow), finally accompanying the latter as far as 
his lodgings. 

Mr. Turcival’s representations had sent me to my 
bed confident, at least, of an undisturbed night. Great 
therefore, was my surprise and indignation, when about 


“It’s a Shame to Drag You Out at This Hour” 


two o’clock, I was roused by the coachman, who acted 
as night porter. 

‘Hallo!’ I sang out, sitting up in bed. 
matter?” 

“Message from Willowdene, sir. Mrs. Renshaw’s 
took worse. Their dog-cart’s a-waiting.” 

The latter fact afforded more satisfaction to him than 
to me, and, as I shuffled into my clothes, I heaped male- 
dictions on the unconscious head of Turcival the de- 
ceiver. 

Nevertheless, the brisk drive along the dark road was 
not unpleasant, and when I jumped down on to the 
gravel drive, grasping the emergency bag, I was wide 
awake and eager to do my principal credit. An elderly 
man, clad in pajamas and dressing-gown, received me 
in the hall and conducted me up the broad staircase. 

“You havén’t been long, Doctor,” he said. “It’s a 
shame to drag you out at this hour, but my’ wife is in 


“What’s the 


great pain. Perhaps Dr. Power has told you about 
her?” 
“Yes. She has been suffering from attacks of gas- 


tralgia, I understand,’’ was my guarded reply. Power 
had, in fact, been rather vague, and when I came to 
examine the patient I found my own diagnosis no tri- 
umph of precision. The one obvious fact, however, 
was that the poor lady was suffering intensely, and I 
judged that a quarter of a grain of morphine would 
meet the immediate necessities of the case, while the 
diagnosis could be considered with more precision on 
the morrow. I have not that terror of the hypodermic 
syringe that comes with more experience—and, per- 
haps, diminished sensibility. I administered the dose 
without a qualm, and, as I repacked my bag, watched 
with deep satisfaction the rapid operation of this “‘ gift 
of God,” as it was named in the days when the resources 
of the physician were fewer and more prized. Gradual- 
ly the lines of suffering faded from the 
worn face, the restless twitchings and 
turnings ceased, and in a few minutes 
the patient sank into a quiet sleep. 

“Thank God for that,” said Mr. 
Renshaw, softly opening the door to 
let me out. - ‘‘Power would have 
hummed and hawed for half an hour 
before he’d have done it. Come and 

‘have a cigar to smoke on the way 
home.’’. 

He led the way along a corridor 
that crossed the main staircase to the 
other side of the house, and, preceding 
me into the smoking-room, lit the gas 
—for the house was lighted by acety- 
lene, generated on the premises. 

“Tt was very good of you to come 
so quickly,” he said, as he handed me 
the cigar box, “‘and I hope you will be 
able to do something permanent for 
my wife. We shall be having a wed- 
ding here in a day or two.” 

“So I have heard,” I said, “and 
the fame of the wedding presents has 
reached me already.” 

“Yes,’”’ said Renshaw, “they are 
very splendid and costly—absurdly 
so, I think. But the old man—the 
bridegroom’s father—has a weakness 
for diamonds, and he has let himself 
go. Come and see them; they are 
in the billiard room close by, and I 
don’t mind telling you that I shall 
be very glad when they are out of the 
house.” ugk: 

“Tsn’t it rather unsafe,” I asked, as 
we walked down the silent corridor, 
‘to leave them at night in this remote 
part of the building?”’ 

“Bless you!”’ he answered, “‘they 
are not left. My head gardener, Gan- 
net, is on guard with a revolver and 
all the lights turned on; and a mighty 
tough customer is Mr. Gannet.” 

At this moment we heard the sound 
of a window shutting softly, and Mr. 
Renshaw started forward. - s 

“Now what the deuce is that?’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Confound the fellow! I 
told him to keep the windows shut 
and fastened.’”’ He strode to the 
door, rapped loudly with his knuckles, 
and threw it open. Then he drew 
back with an exclamation. For the 
room was in total darkness. 

“What is the meaning of this, 
Gannet?” he demanded, angrily. But 

not a sound came from the dark room. 

““A match, quick, doctor!’’ he exclaimed, “I’ve left 
mine in the smoking-room.”’ Without waiting, he groped 
forward into the darkness; and then I heard a stumble 
followed by a cry of alarm. 

“A light! a light! for God’s sake!” he shouted, and, 
as I struck a wax match, I saw him stooping over the 
prostrate form of a man. He snatched the vesta from 
my hand, and, running to a bracket, lit the jet. In- 
stantly the bright light flooded the room, showing us a 
litter of empty jewel-cases and the body of the gardener 
stretched on the floor, bleeding profusely from a wound 
on the head. 

Mr. Renshaw darted to the window, flung it up and 
leaned out. ‘‘There he goes!’ he shouted. “‘Give me 
the revolver! Quick!’ But, by the time I had picked 
up the pistol and taken it to him, the burglar had van- 
ished among the trees. 

“Ts Gannet dead?” Mr. Renshaw asked. 

“No, he still breathes, but I am afraid na 

““Curse those diamonds!” muttered Renshaw. ‘I - 
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wish I had never seen them. Do what you can, 
doctor, for the poor old fellow while I go after this 
murderous scoundrel.” He hurried away and very 
soon the noise of opening doors and the tramp of 
many feet told me that pursuit had commenced. 

The gardener was not dead, but he was in a state 
of fast-deepening coma. A depressed fracture of the 
skull bore witness to a crashing blow, and a blood- 
stained case-opener that lay on the floor was evi- 
dently the weapon with which it had been inflicted. 
I raised the depressed fragments of bone as well as 
I could, and, with the aid of a whimpering house- 
keeper and a couple of terrified maids, carried him 
to the nearest empty bedroom. 

But poor Gannet’s race was run. Minute by min- 
ute I watched the weather-beaten face change from 
dusky purple to livid gray; heard the snoring breaths 
come more and yet more slowly and felt the pulse 
falter under my finger. Presently the door opened 
and Mr. Renshaw came in on tiptoe, glancing first 
at the prostrate figure and then with inquiring eye- 
brows at me. 

I shook my head, whispering gloomily that it could 
hardly be more than a matter of minutes, and then, to 
my surprise, he knelt down by the bed and took the 
dying man’s hand, while the tears trickled down his face. 

“Poor old friend!’’ he murmured, “have I brought 
you to this after all these years of faithful service?” 
He wiped his eyes, and, looking up at me, said: ‘“‘He 
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“Look at It; It Isn’t a Bad Piece of Work for a Savage” 


was a good man, Doctor, was Tom Gannet; brave and 
honest and true as steel. He has been with me since | 
was a lad of twenty and would have laid down his life 
for me at any time—indeed he has done so, and more. 
Think of it, Doctor! This precious human life has been 
bartered for a parcel of trumpery gewgaws!”’ 

The eastern sky was pallid with the dawn when a 
long-drawn breath followed by unbroken silence told 
us that sturdy Tom Gannet had gone forth into the un- 


Sandy the Pertervid—Part 


O SCOT, male or female, was in the least sup- 
prised to find a ‘“‘qualified man’”’ quietly seated 
in the congregation. There are scores of such 

“licensed to preach,’ who somehow or other have 
slipped into other occupations. More congenial pro- 
fessions have snapped them up, but they keep their 
credentials carefully, and they go about the world still 
able to give a reason for any hope that is in them. 

Sandy gave out the opening psalm in a quiet, easy, 
well-accustomed voice. The American organ played 
the tune over, and the congregation rose to sing. A 
book was thrust over Miss V. V.’s shoulder by a kind 
neighbor who saw the girl was a stranger to Chatham 
Road. After a glance at the music V. V. began to sing, 
and her voice ringing through the little pitch-pine Kirk, 
almost silenced the choir, and caused half the congrega- 
tion to wonder what was the matter. It was barely 
decent to sing so well. 

At Chatham Road only “The Old Hundred” and 
“Oh, God of Bethel,’ really stirred them to take 
part. For the rest, they made tentative throat noises 
and left the duty of praise to the choir—a notable 
example of the pernicious influence of environment 
even upon the elect of Israel. 

But V. V. sang on, and to Sandy the voices seemed 
to drop off one by one till she was singing alone. It 
was a Welsh tune, and like Jenny Jones (who today 
was Miss V. V.) had gone back again to the Llanvaes 
‘Calvinistic Methodist Chapel, where once she had sung 
with the best of them. 

Altogether it was a wonderful day for Chatham 
Road Kirk. 

And then Sandy prayed. It seemed astonishing 
to V. V. that grown-up people should pray aloud and 
in public. Sandy prayed so strangely too—not in set 
liturgical phrases, but for what he seemed to need, and 
again with curious directness for the people who sat 
with bowed heads under him. One or two of the elders 
sat up and watched his face. They were taking his 
measure. 

“For courage and strength in a strange land’’—so 
in substance it went—‘‘not for great faith, but for a 
little day by day to keep us going—for health, but with 
ever a thought for the sickness of others—for strength 
and the knowledge that in a moment our strength may 
become weakness—for money and the grace to use it— 
for the glad and hopeful heart that takes the sting 
even out of poverty—for the sweet influence of a God 
who has proven his love for man and interest in him.” 

But among all the petitions that which Sandy kept 
to the end touched the exiles most. “For your mothers 
and my mother, and for all whom we love and have left 
behind away up yonder in the north, we pray and I pray 
this day.” 

Here Sandy’s tones deepened and there came a 
thrill that quavered in V. V.’s heart. At first she had 
only hoped that Sandy would get through his part 
without discredit. But this was different. She felt 
that he was not acting. Dimly she remembered hear- 
ing great preachers long ago in Wales. But somehow 
—yes, Sandy was different. There was only one 
Sandy. 

And then, after a hymn and an anthem from the 
choir, who stared at her as if daring her to come on, 


Sandy shut the Bible as he rose to give out the text. 
And then Sandy twice repeated the words, with 
quiet deliberation, ‘‘Now in the place where He was 
crucified, there was a Garden.” 

Sermons tell but poorly in stories, so the tale confines 
itself to V. V. and her feelings as she listened. 

She had no knowledge of Scottish sermons or the 
strictness with which these are judged. So it was with a 
wholly professional interest that she first listened to 
Sandy. Yes, his voice was good and to a certain extent 
trained. But presently he was saying strange things. 
He was speaking of the Eden “‘poem’’—of Adam and 
Eve—how they had to be brought out of the garden and 
set to work in the sweat of their brow, in labor and 
sorrow, before even God could make anything of them. 

Then he spoke of a Great Sacrifice, and a certain place 
that was a Hill of suffering and the Place of a Skull— 
yet which had a garden in its bounds. He told of the 
three crosses and of One who hung between two thieves 
and looked down on the bedropped roses and stained 
lilies of that Strange Garden. V. V. trembled, not 
knowing what was coming. 

“But,” the voice continued, “‘after that came the 
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known. I drew the sheet over the corpse, and, 
taking Mr. Renshaw gently by the arm, led him 
from the room. Outside the door the police super- 
intendent—Bowles, by name—was waiting, and, 
as we emerged, he inquired in a business-like tone: 
“How is the gardener, sir?” 

“He is dead,’”’ I answered. 

“Then it is a case of murder?” he rejoined, in the 
same level tone. 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Renshaw; ‘and a brutal mur- 
der, too. I will give a hundred pounds to the man 
who procures the conviction of the murderer.” 

The officer made a note of the offer, and then re- 
marked: ‘One of my men has found some foot- 
prints leading to the river. I should like to take 
the doctor’s opinion on them. There’s something 
rather queer about them. Of course, they may have 
nothing to do with this affair,’ he added, noting the 
eagerness of Mr. Renshaw’s manner, ‘“‘but I’d like 
the doctor to see them.” 

“You see,’”’ he continued, as we came out into the 
grounds, “‘there’s a patch of clay by the river, half- 
dried—that is to say, it is soft but not sticky. Now, a 
man seems to have crossed that patch twice, coming 
from the river first and then going back to it; but 
we can’t be sure it is the same man, because the first 
set of prints are those of boots, whereas the returning 
prints are of bare feet. However, there are similar 
footprints, though less distinct, (Continued on page 22 
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night dews—then the storm—and the cleansed and 
trampled flowers lifted their heads and looked at Him 
who was the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley. 

““And what has all this to do with us? This!’’ cried 
Sandy. ‘‘We, most of us—and I pity those who do not 
—lead lives of toil which often seem barren enough. 
We leave behind us youth too quickly flown, wrecked 
hopes, disappointed ambitions—we climb or shall 
climb the Hill, the tops of which are Sufferings— 
thorn-crowned and with bleeding feet we shall climb 
to that summit which for each mortal of us must be the 
Place of a Skull. 

“But, hark to this—there is a Garden up there 
bowers, quiet shades, the dewy flowers about us and 
the stars above. If we do not see them, it is because 
we are blind. Look around and think of others, and 
in seeking others to help, we shall see the flowers and 
smell them. Weshall hear the ‘Today shalt thou be 
with Me in Paradise.’ For the Calvary of this world is 
to climb the mountain of success with no thought 
save for oneself, while all that Paradise Garden spreads 
unseen about us. 

“Ye may think that all this is only poetry,”’ Sandy 
concluded, ‘‘but I tell you it is the very truth of very 
God. Go home and think of it.” 

Somehow, she knew not how, Miss V. V. found her- 
self outside the little Kirk at the corner of the Chatham 
Road. She waited a while for Sandy, so long indeed 
that the white-waistcoated old gentleman came out and 
asked if he could be of any service to her. V. V. shook 
her head without speaking and passed on her way. 

“T hope to have the pleasure———”’ he was begin- 
ning, but V. V. was already well down the slope. She 
had reached Old Kent Park when he overtook her. 

He had been running and panted a little. 

“T hope you will not think it inconsistent,” he said, 
“but the elders and deacons up there have asked me 
to continue to fill the vacancy in the meantime.” 

“Tnconsistent!’”’ said Miss V. Y. “I did not know— 
I never thought that you—could speak—like that.” 

“Oh, that!’ said Sandy, who was thinking of some- 
thing quite different. ‘“‘Why should any one be feared 
with a tongue in their head and a Bible before them? 
My mother kenned ten times more than ever I did 
about that Garden. It was her sermon I was preach- 
ing!” 

“Your mother!’’ said V. V., with a sigh, “I should 
like to know her if she has thoughts like that—I have 
no mother even to remember.” 

“So you shall,”’ said Sandy, fervently, “if I have to 
bring her all the road in a wheelbarrow. But I telled 
yon elder and deacon folk that, though a qualified man, 
I was a parcel-deliverer through the week, and that if 
they thought any shame of my earning an honest liv- 
ing, I was not the preacher they were looking for. But 
they said it made no difference—that most of them had 
done the same. Aye, and I got two or three good 
orders through it—that is, I will get them the morn’s 
morning—for I telled them it was not fitting to be 
bargaining about prices on Sabbath, but that, once for 
all, ninepence an hour (or part thereof) were Sandy’s 
terms.” 

“Of course, after this you will not dare to come and 
see me act at the Victoria?’ (Continued on page 14) 
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MANS WORLD 


With a circulation exceeding that of the five leading standard-size magazines or the two foremost weeklies, this department of Woman’s World con- 
stitutes the loudest voice ever lifted in the name of the people. To waste such an enormous force for civic betterment would be as wanton as the non- 
utilization of the power of Niagara. Two millions of homes stirred to concerted action can practically bring to pass any legislation for the public good. 


Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 


The Miracles of Common Sense 


GLASS works discovered that its profits were 

disappearing through mysterious channels. 

Expert accountants and auditors failed to de- 
tect the source of the deficit. The books showed no 
errors and yet the balance represented on the ledgers 
was constantly in excess of the balance in the bank. 
One day a quiet-voiced man entered the plant. 

“Bring me your records,” he requested. Item by 
item, he checked them off. ‘“‘I see that you make an 
allowance of fourteen per cent. for breakage. Where 
are the figures?” 

“Oh,” replied the manager, ‘‘that’s standard. 
Everybody in the glass business knows that the 
breakage is fourteen per cent.” 

“Nothing is standard that can’t be verified,”’ was 
the answer. 

Within a few hours, the astounding truth was 
brought home that breakage in this particular busi- 
ness amounted to more than double the calculated 
waste, and the problem of the deficit was solved. 

The world is at last discovering that figures do lie. 
A new science has sprung into being—a science of 
common sense. Its motto is “‘show me’’—it takes 
nothing for granted. It recognizes no precedents. 
It believes that no business procedure is sound which 
can’t be proved, and declares that all things can be 
improved. 

Harrington Emerson is accomplishing miracles in 
the conservation of human energy and the saving of 
millions. His work is one of the most important con- 
tributions to the Twentieth Century. He is the dis- 
tinguished head of a small group of wonder-workers, 
among whom are such brilliant personalities as 
Gantt, Taylor of Philadelphia, and Brandeis of 
Boston. 

To make one drop of sweat fall where three poured 
before—to increase output and decrease the effort 
attendant thereon—to check reckless expenditures 
and eliminate extravagance and graft—to better the 
conditions of the worker, raise his pay, cut down 
his hours, and, at the same time, increase the income 
of the employer—these are daily accomplishments 
of the efficiency engineers. 


Stead 
HE Earth was his Empire and all English read- 
ing people subjects of his influence. 

He was the last great exponent of personal jour- 
nalism—the first great Muckraker. 

His pen was in turn a scalpel, a scourge. 

He was merciless with the mercy of a surgeon. 

He was not awed by any human power—he feared 
no lord save the Lord. Kaiser, Czar and Kings he 
met as men. 

Without diplomacy, he was master of diplomacy. 

His intuitions were Sybilline. Again and again 
he foretold the course of destiny—proclaimed the 
fruitage before the planting of the deed. 

By dint of astounding industry he earned enor- 
mous sums of money, then poured his wage into the 
nearest needy hand. 

He was simple of taste, careless of dress, continent 
of habit. He wrote more books than most men read 
within a lifetime. 


His greatest pride lay in the prison stripes he had’ 


worn in the cause of decency. 

England will never forget his terrible assault upon 
the titled panders of the East End. 

The courts found him guilty of libel, but the vir- 
ginal sacrifice to the Minotaur ceased. 

The full record of his benefices will never be 
known—his only secret habit was charity. 

As Horace, he might well have written this for his 
epitaph: ‘“‘I shall not all die; the greater part of me 
shall elude the grave, for I have built monuments 
more lasting than bronze.” 


The Immigrant in New England 


ONTRARY to a common belief, there are prob- 
ably more foreigners in New England than any 
equal sized seetion of America. Not only are there 
more foreigners, but possibly more illiterates. Bos- 
ton itself, the much heralded city of intellectuality, 
the home of the highbrow and the baked bean, is a 
city with an enormous immigrant population. 

New England is a huge shop. Its agricultural 
area is constantly dwindling. From Rhode Island 
on, one encounters a net-work of industrial villages. 

Whole cities are devoted to cotton and woolen 
mills. In others, practically every family is depend- 
ent upon the shoe factories. 

The recent strikes at Lawrence forced upon the 
country a realization of the enormous number of 
European laborers working in New England. The 


Ismay 


God and yourself alone can judge your case; 

You were the captain of the fleets—the master, you; 
Every tradition of the British race, 

Your creed, your caste, your office, well you knew. 


The honor of the sea, the code that cries 

That women first and children shall be spared, 
Commanded that you make the sacrifice 

And fare no better than your sailors fared. 


Yours was the ship, and on the bridge your place; 
You might have won the crown that Fame designed; 
Immortal honor stared you in the face, 
Fame waited at your side, but you were blind. 


Where is the pride of which you were so proud? 
Where are the friends who once sat at your board? 
To them you're now a stranger in the crowd, 
And to the crowd you are a thing abhorred. 


A woman wakened by a burst of flame 

Once left her gems and saved a trapped-in mouse, 
Then, gaining reason, threw away the same, 

But all her jewels perished with the house. 


You chose to rescue self, while honor drowned. 
Too late, too late! The ocean holds its prey; 

’Twere better far that Honor stood a-ground 
And down in the Titanic slept Ismay. 


whole northern seaboard is rapidly changing into a 
miniature old world. 

The student of economics must give the matter 
deliberation. The owner of farm lands must realize 
that the Germans, Irish and Scandinavians, who in 
former years hastened to the fields, are reaching our 
shores in fewer numbers, and that the Slav, the 
Italian, the Russian, and the Hun now constitute 
the bulk of our new citizens. 

These races are clinging to the cities. The devel- 
opment of untilled areas will not be at their hands. 
Our agricultural resources are more and more de- 
pendent upon the energy of native Americans. 

This is not a healthy situation. It is economi- 
cally unwise. We must not admit a percentage of 
consumers in disproportionate ratio to food pro- 
ducers. Sooner or later, Congress must face the 
question of distributive immigration. There are 
already too many where the many are crowded. 
The unplowed acres of Texas, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Missouri, and the Southeastern states, 
offer opportunity for success to millions of newcomers. 

Until we can turn our vast wastes into truck 
gardens and orchards, there is little prospect of 
relief from the high cost of living. The farmer need 
not fear this consummation. The more thickly his 
locality is peopled, the bigger his supply of labor and 
the greater the value of his land. The right way al- 
ways benefits everybody most. 


Taft and Roosevelt 


HERE is no feud so implacable as that between 
former friends. When personalities befog issues, 
reason is thrown to the winds. It is unfortunate 
that the differences between the Taft and the Roose- 
velt wings in the Republican party have culminated 
in a private quarrel between the ex-president and 
his successor. 

We have seen few moments in our history when 
there was greater need for full light upon national 
issues. So many radical propositions have been 
advanced during the last three years that the aver- 
age citizen can scarcely digest the food for thought 
which the lawmakers and jaw-shakers have thrust 
upon him; and now on the very eve of the presi- 
dential conventions, when the voter most requires 
sane, deliberate counsel and accurate exposition of 
principles, instead of dignified, statesmanlike advice 
from the stump his ears are assailed with blatant 
roars, wild recriminations, and vituperation. 

Mr. Taft has exhibited a remarkable degree of 
patience throughout his term. From the very out- 
set he has been subject to constant abuse, in the 
midst of which he bore himself with the dignity 
which befits the chief magistrate of the American 
people. 

But however much he is the president, he is also 
the man, and he would not be a normal, full-blooded 
human if the continued assaults upon his adminis- 
tration and himself did not finally batter down his 
reserve and force him to defense. However just 
Mr. Roosevelt may feel his cause, one must nonethe- 
less remember that he and the present anti-Taft 
leaders inaugurated the quarrel which if continued 
along present lines may mean an irreconcilable 
division of the Republican party. 


We Don’t Believe This Strike Story 


F (and note the if) it is true, as vagrant rumor 

states, that the threatened strike of the locomotive 
engineers has been encouraged by the railroads— 

If it is true that the demands of the Brotherhood 
are not unpleasing to them— 

If (and we are loathe to believe it) traffic is to be 
tied up until the public becomes so discontented 
that a general protest will be raised against the 
lockout and the employers surrender under the 
pressure— 

If, because of increased payrolls, they insist that 
they must raise their rates to cover this budget 
increase— 

If we are to be treated to the spectacle of capital 
and labor combining their forces to thwart the will 
of the people— 

Then we are face to face with the most dangerous 
scheme with which we have ever been called upon 
to deal. 

We frankly confess to a shrug of incredulity. The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Engineers is such a splen- 
did body of men, its history has been distinguished 
with such high standards, that it will require the 
most definite proof to abate our respect. Brave 
men do not stoop to trickery. 

We make note of this gossip solely because it may 
have reached more credulous ears and we should 
regard it as a very distressing thing to see a tale 
exploited which discredits the fine and stalwart men 
that we know the railroad engineers to be. 

Journalism has two missions. It is as much the 
duty of the editor to forestall a canard as it is to ery 
out a peril. It will only be when our opinion of the 
world is far less kindly than now that we shall cease 
to give the benefit of the doubt to the brighter side. 


Seven hundred and forty million cubic feet of 
lumber are wasted annually in America through 
improper handling. 
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THE ART OF BEING HAPPY 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


HE very title to this article suggests the 

most important thing for one to know 
about happiness: that it is something we can 
control, and not something that controls us. 

We can learn to be happy, just as we can 
learn to be studious, diligent or neat. 

It is like learning to ride the bicycle, difficult 
and fearsome at first, but when you have 
caught the knack it is easy as second nature. 

It isnot a matter of temperament. Any mor- 
bid soul can become stately contented if he will. 

It is not a matter of circumstances. It does 
not depend upon health, money, luxuries or 
any such thing. 

This is the hardest truth, almost, in the world 
for ordinary folk to see. Yet it is absolutely 
vital. You must try to see it or there is no hope 
for you. So long as you nurse the false idea 
that your joy in life depends upon anything 
outside of yourself, you are foredoomed to 
misery. : 

To prove this, look first at the concurrences 
of opinion of all the wise men of time. The 
teachings of Solomon, Jesus, Buddha, Socrates, 
Marcus Aurelius, Emerson and Maeterlinck, 
are agreed upon this one point. Certainly it 
ought to have great weight when there is not a 
dissenting voice among the deepest thinkers. 

If this authority fails to convince you, con- 
sult your own commonsense. Happiness is 
nothing but a feeling, and can a feeling mean 
anything to you except it be in your own heart? 

Happiness then lies not in things, but in your 
attitude toward things. It is not in events. It 
is in the way you take them. 

If you are going to be happy, it is yoursel/ 
that you must go to work at, and not other peo- 
ple nor outside things. 

Paul and Barnabas sang in prison. That 
which amazed the pagan world in the character 
of the early Christians was that even in torture 
and death they smiled one at another and sang 
hymns. 

The secret you must seck is the one that can 
make you triumph over all that happens to you. 
Learn to Enjoy Simple Things 

Now this secret is not one reserved for only.a 
few chosen souls; it is for everybody, free as air 
and water. 

And the first thing to learn is to find your 
happiness in the Simple Things of life. 

These are with you always, they surround you 
every minute. To get the knack of enjoying 
them is to lay the foundation of all satisfaction. 

There is air. Did you ever turn your mind 
upon it, and try to appreciate it?) When in the 
morning you go from your close bedroom into 
God’s outdoors and draw great draughts of that 
sweet liquor into your lungs, don’t take it as a 
matter of course, and go on worrying over your 
troubles; try to taste and realize how good it is. 

There is water. What infinite moments of 
pleasure it has given you, sparkling in the glass, 
or reviving your dusty throat, or splashing cool 
and life-giving upon your face! Think how you 
have neglected the kisses of this simple lover of 
mankind! 

And how good are bread and butter, and milk 
and all the simple creatures that rejoice the 
body’s natural wants. 

And have you learned how to draw pleasure 
from Nature’s beauty? There is joy for you 
wrapped up in every flower, every tree, in the 
clouds of evening, in the stars of night, in the 
river and mountain. Practice finding this kind 
of pleasure. Better learn to love Nature than 
learn to love champagne or tobacco. 

When you have once got in the way of tasting 
and liking life’s simple things you will discover 
that you have found the truest culture. You 
will be not a false but a real “superior person,” 
for you will have an inward fountain of refresh- 
ment “the world knows not of.’’ 

What a wealth of reproach in the lines of 
Wordsworth: 

“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A simple primrose was to him, 
And nothing more.” 

You have heard a deal about culture. I will 
tell you a secret. Real culture consists precisely 
in this power to find one’s pleasure in simple 
things. The coarse and vulgar people are those 
that must always have something extraordinary 
to amuse them. 

Happiness Lies in Common Things 

The second rule is like the first. It is: Learn 
to enjoy that which is common. 

I do not mean that which is low, but that 
which is usual and ordinary. 

The search for the uncommon and the un- 
usual is an increasing fever. The most miser- 
able creatures on earth are the professional 
pleasure-seekers. For their notion of pleasure 
is something strange and new. 

Rest assured, if you have no eyes to see the 
beauty and goodness and greatness of the 
ordinary men and women about you, in your 
own home and its surroundings, you will never 
find these qualities anywhere else. 

To know the birds that visit your neighbor- 
hood in spring and autumn, to appreciate the 
moral worth of your washerwoman, to realize 
the fairy charm of your own little children, to 
‘love the sound of the church bell and the sight 
of falling leaves, all these are keener, sounder, 
more lasting and higher forms of enjoyment 

_ than that which the millionaire takes in show- 


ing you his collection of china, or that which the 
epicure takes in opening a new kind of wine. 

A third rule is to learn to be content with 
what is, and not let your imagination lead you 
away to pining for what is not. 

It is this alone that can cure that petulant 
discontent with life that makes so many people 
dissatisfied with themselves and disagreeable to 
others. 

Whatever is, may not be right, nor best. But 
whatever is, is; and why worry? 

Learn to adjust yourself to this universe and 
its ways; for you certainly can never adjust it 
to suit your notions. 

Keep away from the immoralities. The wis- 
dom of mankind, after ages of experiment, has 
settled it that those things we call immoral em- 
bitter and destroy life. 

Don’t make any experiments here. You 
don’t have to be bitten by a rattlesnake to know 
that it will kill you. Take other people’s word 
for it. 

It is not to be denied that there is a certain 
pleasure in doing wrong. The boy doubtless 
enjoys stealing apples. There is something 
enjoyable evidently in lying, cheating, gam- 
bling, swearing, and uncleanness,-or people 
would not keep doing such things. 

But the trouble with those forms of gratifica- 
tion is that they do not last, and they destroy 
= capacity for enjoying the things that do 
ast. 

As Balzac says: “These pleasures are like 
certain drugs; to obtain continuously the same 
effects one must keep doubling the dose; which 
means death or brutality.” 

I do not speak here of the religious side of the 
case, but appeal merely to plain horse-sense. 
Only in the habit of quietly and steadily choos- 
ing the right, decent and good is abiding con- 
tentment possible for any son or daughter of 
man. If you think otherwise, I will not call you 
a sinner; you are worse; you are a fool. 

It ought to be borne in mind, too, that happi- 
ness, like most other human affairs, is very 
much a matter of habit. 

Complain, fret and stew, go into the dumps 
and brood, when things go against you, and the 
habit will grow upon you. 

On the other hand, deliberately resist the im- 
pulse to look on the dark side of matters, and 
you will find that the disposition of cheerfulness 
becomes stronger every day. 

Really have you not known people that have 
so gotten into the rut of whining that even 
when they come to a sunny spot in life they had 
forgotten how to enjoy it? 

Belief in World Happiness 

But perhaps the most deep-lying thought for 
us to master, if we would be happy, is our 
thought of the Universe itself, or of God. 

The question now is not whether you are re- 
ligious or not, nor what church you belong to, 
but simply what kind of a person or force do 
you think it is that is controlling the world? 

Whatever your God, the cardinal point to be- 
lieve about Him is that He is not “angry at the 
natural human joys, nor wants you to tremble 
as you sit at life’s feast.” 

His universe is set for joy. The squirrel in the 
forest, the fish in the sea, the insect and the 
bird in the summer sunshine, the kitten by your 
hearth-stone, and the friendly dog who com- 
panies your walk, all are normally happy; life 
tastes good to them. And it must be that He 
who made them and you is not displeased when 
you take the simple pleasures which He has en- 
dowed you with the capacity to enjoy. 

Underneath the happiness of every thought- 
ful person must rest the profound belief in the 
goodness of God. 

I do not want to be considered as implying 
that we can be in high spirits all the time. We 
shall have our pains and disappointments, 
shadow as well as sunshine. 

But what I do wish to emphasize is, that one 
who cultivates the art of enjoying simple 
things, who studies to draw his joy from life’s 
great ocean of common things and not from 
life’s novelties and heated perversions, who 
with childlike mind accepts that which is and 
tries to adapt himself to it, who persistently re- 
fuses the false pleasures of the immoralities, 
who cultivates day by day the habit of cheer- 
fulness, and who believes that He who made us 
feels as kindly toward us as we feel toward our 
own children, such a one will find, in days of 
trouble, certain hidden and profound resources 
within himself, a poise and peace too deep for 
any calamity to disturb: 

“And so make life, death and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song.” 
What the Sages Say of Happiness 

Perfect happiness is the exercise of. virtue.— 
Arisiotle. 

Happiness is not in- outward 
Aristotle. 

When Socrates was asked whether he con- 
sidered a great king happy, he answered: ‘“‘I 
do not know how he is supplied with virtue and 
wisdom.” ‘As if he meant that in these two 
things, and not in fortune’s goods, happiness 
abides.—Plutarch. ? 

Nemo malus felix—No bad man is happy.— 
Juvenal. 

~The tiredest people are the pleasure seekers. 
—Laertius. 


things.— 


It is not alone the con- 
venience, or the fresh- 
ness, or the crispness, or 
the unusual food-value, 
or the digestibility, or 
the cleanliness, or the 
price, that has made 
Uneeda Biscuit the 


National Soda Cracker. 


It is the remarkable 
combination of all of 


these things. 


If everyone, every- 
where, knew how good 
they are, everyone, 
everywhere, would eat 
them—every day. 

Sold by grocers in every city 


and town. Bought by people 
of all classes. 


Always 5 cents in the mois- 
ture-proof package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


ThisCertain-teed 
label found on every 
roll is for your pro- 


A CERTIFICATE OF QUALITY ‘ : 
SERIES tection. Look for it. 


Ve Comevot Says — 
eranutectired se may Rag umlbe and me ach ual tthe vere 
Buches quality ewer 


ect ae foun Before you buy any 

Perm REIT other roll ask your 
localdealer—he will 
quote you attractive 
prices on Certain- 
teed Roofing. It’s 
a splendid product, 
at a reasonable price 
and guaranteed 
for 15 years. 


Write for Free Book F-5, “How to Build For LESS Money” 
GENERAL ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 


World's Largest Roofing Manufacturers o 
York, Pa. Marseilles, lil. E. St. Louis, lll. Minneapolis 


“The Dea! ont ie authorised te twrmib ite manufecwrers 
Aritee gsaruntes fur porinds mentiousd abows.” 


PLY IS YEARS. | 


San Francisco 


| SABALAC WATOR G FROM CELLAR | SOLD iN 


WATURAL (CLEAR) ie "40 § CANS AND LARGER. 
R SALE AT PAINT, HARDWARE AND DRUG STORES. s 


USE 


BORDEN S 


EVAPORATED 
MILK 


(UNSWEETENED) 


4 Or 
EVERY PURPOSE 


WHERE 
MILK IS REQUIRED 


SEND FOR RECIPE B@K 


BORDENS CONDENSED MILK (0. 


"LEADERS OF QUALITY” 
Est. 185/ SAE ork 


. white of the egg beaten until stiff. 


The Bride’s Party 


EAR NIECE—You remember the pantry 
party I have been planning for Margery. I 

just can’t wait to tell you about it. We learned 
that Irving and Margery would be home yes- 


terday, so we planned the party for the after- 
noon. Irving’s mother helped me to decorate 


the house and get everything in readiness for 
them to begin housekeeping at once. They have 
their little bungalow partly furnished, and it is 
the dearest little place you ever could imagine. 

When we sent out the invitations, we enclosed 
a leaf from‘a loose leaf ledger and asked each of 
Margery’s friends to write her favorite recipe 
on the loose leaf, and to bring a jar of fruit or 
vegetables for Margery’s pantry shelves. On 
the outside of the ledger we put this inscription: 
“The Way to a Man’s Heart.” All the girls in- 
vited responded enthusiastically. We impro- 
vised some pantry shelves over the mantle 
shelf. On these we put scalloped shelf paper, 
and arranged the fruit and vegetables. 

When Margery and Irving arrived, we were 
there to meet them. As we expected, Irving 
betook himself at once to the office, and we 
spent the most delightful afternoon imaginable. 

At first Margery was so taken up with the at- 
tractive rows of well labeled fruit that she quite 
overlooked the cookery book. Finally, I sug- 
gested that she read the recipes, and such a time 
as we had. Each page was illustrated, some in 
water-color, some in pen and ink, and others by 
bright colored pictures cut from seed catalogues. 
I supplied several pages which contained inex- 
pensive menus. These pages I decorated with 
a properly set table, Margery in cooking apron 
with frying pan in hand, etc. I gave her recipes 
for some of the things suggested in the menus; 
these recipes are designed for two. I spent so 
much time on these menus and receipes that I 
am going to send them to you to see if you do 
not reduce your grocery bills materially. 


Some Good Meals for Little Money 
Tre First BREAKFAST 
Ready-to-Serve Flakes 

Cotiee Toast 

Oranges 

Soft Boiled Eggs 

With your knowledge of cooking, this break- 
fast will be a success if you are careful to have 
the toast crisp, the coffee hot and clear, and the 
eggs cooked in water below boiling point. If 
you are careful to toast your bread at a low 
temperature, that is, do not just sear it over the 
outside, but dry it out thoroughly before you 
brown it, your toast will be a success. Do not 
make the mistake of starting the coffee too 
soon. Have it boiled and ready to set off to 
settle when you begin to eat. Put the eggs in 
the boiling water when you start the coffee, 
turn off the flame, and the eggs and coffee 
should be ready to serve by the time you are 
through with your breakfast food and fruit. 


Tue First DINNER 
Lamb Chops Baked Potatoes 
Peas Lettuce with French Dressing 


Tapioca Pudding Tea 
Bread and Butter 


This simple dinner can be prepared in an 
hour if the tapioca has been put to soak, and the 
lettuce cleaned and put on the ice to crisp. 

Order three loin lamb chops, cut off the tails 
and save for a small stew for your lunch the next 
day. Select medium sized potatoes and bake 
just enough. As soon as the potatoes are done, 
roll them in a clean cloth until they break open. 


A Tapioca Pudding for Two 


Soak one tablespoon of tapioca in enough 
water to cover it. Put one pint of milk in a 
double boiler, beat the yolk of an egg with one- 
half cup of sugar, and stir it into the scalding 
milk. Do not let boil. When it thickens, put 
the tapioca in a pudding dish and pour over it 
the custard. Mix thoroughly and fold in the 
Flavor 
slightly and bake in a moderate oven one-half 
hour. Serve either hot or cold. 

After the first day you will be ready to begin 
marketing and cooking in earnest. As soon as 
breakfast is over, take a paper and pencil and 
inspect your pantry and ice box. Make a note 
of any general supplies you are lacking, and 
then plan the meals for the next twenty-four 
hours. Add to your order list any things needed 
for those meals. You are most fortunate to be 
able to order what you want every day. The 
housekeeper who is miles from a store often 
must order for a month or a’week in advance. 
If you are tothave really good meals for little 
money you will have to observe the following 
rules: 

Some Helpful Suggestions for Marketing 


Always go to market yourself. 

Do not order until you have looked around 
the market; the string beans you intended to 
have may not be first class, and you can sub- 
stitute. 

Always ask the price, and if quoted to you by 
the pound be sure you understand how much it 
would be by the bushel or whatever measure 
you are used to. 

Buy in quantities as far as possible. Even in 
small families who live in apartments some things 
can safely be bought in this way. <A saving of 
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from two to fifty per cent. can be made in this 
way. Tea, coffee (unground), sugar, ham and 
bacon, soap by the box, and canned vegetables 
by the dozen are among the things which are 
safe to buy in quantities. 

Have good scales, and let your market man 
know that you use them. 

Have your vegetables and fruit selected while 
you are in the market, or the best may be gone 
before your order is filled. 

Always select your own meat; you will get a 
much better piece if you do this. Ask for the 
trimmings to be sent with your meat. You 
have paid for them and are entitled to them. 

In buying beef, if the fat is hard and skinny, 
the beef is inferior; the fat should be white, and 
the grain of the beef a good color and not too 
close, but mixed with some fat. 

Mutton must be firm and fine in grain, of 
good color and the fat firm and white. Lamb 
does not keep long, and when not fresh the 
knuckle is not firm and the kidney has an odor. 

Pork should have a thin rind, and the meat 
should be smooth and fair. Bacon, like pork, 
should have a thin rind, and the fat should be 
firm and inclined to a reddish color. When 
purchasing a ham, have a knife stuck into it to 
the bone, which, if the ham be well cured, may 
be drawn out without having any of the meat 
adhering to it. It should be free from any dis- 
agreeable odor., A short ham is considered best. 


Simple Menus and Recipes for Two 
MonpdAyY—BREAKFAST 


Baked Apples Toast 
Coffee 
Scrambled Eggs 
DINNER 


Cheese Souffle 
Baked Potatoes 
Rice Pudding 
Cold Slaw 


Cheese Souffle for Two 

One tablespoon butter, 114 tablespoon flour, 
14 cup scalded milk, 14 teaspoon salt, few 
grains cayenne, 2 tablespoons grated American 
cheese (if cheese is too fresh to grate, break in 
small pieces), yolk of 1 egg, whites of 2 eggs. 

Melt the butter, add flour, and when well 
mixed, add gradually the scalded milk. Then 
add the salt and pepper and cheese. Remove 
from the fire; add yolk of egg beaten. . Cool by 
setting the pan in cold water. When luke- 
warm, fold in the egg whites beaten until stiff 
and dry. Pour the mixture into a small but- 
tered baking dish, set in shallow tin of water 
and bake in a moderate oven about one-half 
hour. Serve at once. 


String Beans 


TUESDAY—BREAKFAST 
Cooked Cereal 

Bacon and Griddle Cakes 
Coffee 
DINNER 

Mashed Potatoes 
Celery 

Spinach with Egg 
Baked Custard Hot Gingerbread 
Peanut Soup for Two 

One cup milk, 14 teaspoon salt, dash of pepper, 
2 teaspoons flour, cold water to make a smooth 
paste, 2 tablespoons of peanut butter. 

Scald milk in double boiler and add pea- 
nut butter. Blend thoroughly, put seasonings 
with flour and water mixture, and add to the 
milk and peanut mixture. Stir till well cooked. 


WEDNESDAY—BREAKFAST 
Sliced Bananas in Hot Cereal with Cream 
Toast Coffee 


Fruit 


Peanut Soup 


DINNER 
Round Steak Patties with Milk Gravy 
Boiled Rice Apple Salad 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Gelatine and Cake 
‘THURSDAY—BREAKFAST 
Baked Apples 
Chipped Beef Creamed 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Vegetable Soup 
Tomato Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Rice Pudding 
FRIDAY—BREAKFAST 
Mush 


Baked Potatoes 


Veal Cutlet 


Cornmeal Toast 


Coffee 
DINNER 
Fish Potatoes 
. Stewed Tomatoes 
Lettuce Salad with French Dressing 
Apple Pie 
SATURDAY— BREAKFAST 
Flakes Fruit 
Stewed Kidney on Toast 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Bean Soup 
French Fried Potatoes 
Apple Nut Salad 
Chocolate Pudding Sponge Cake 
Continued on page 13 


Boiled Onions 
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Roast Lamb 


Gives Keen Edge 
To Appetite 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce adds much 
to the real enjoyment of many 


dishes. It adds zest to every 
meal. It aids .digestion. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Improves the flavor of Hot or Cold 
Meats, Soups, Fish, Gravies, Stews 
and Hashes. A necessity for good 
Chafing Dish Cooking. 


s Sons, Agents, N.Y. 


Joun Duncan’s 


You can see 
the flame 

through these 

Mica peep-holes 


” ‘The Perfant Baker 


See Your Baking Without 
Opening the Oven Door 


The Boss Oven fits on top of your oil, 
gasoline or gas stove. You can watch your 
baking without opening the door, without 
chilling or jarring, and without stooping. 
When roasting, you can see just when to baste. 

You can turn the Boss Ovenat any angle 
so that the glass in door faces you. The glass 
is guaranteed not to break from heat or to 
steam up. Be sure you see the name ‘‘Boss” 
on the front, 260,000 now in use. It is made 
in three sizes and heats in two minutes. 

Write today forthe free illus- 
trated Boss Recipe Book, which 
shows all the new oven styles and gives 16 
pages of new recipes with 6 pages of er | 
and serving helps. Address * The Huenefeld 
Co., 2200 Straight St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For sale by all good dealers 


The Oven with the Window 


Velvety ice-cream! 
You can a it with a 


[GH FR cL NING 


Wonderfully light and delicate 
—owing to the lift and toss of 
the LIGHTNING’S Famous 
Wheel Dasher. Smoothest, 
finest, quickest freezing—be- 
cause of dutomatic Twin Scrap- 
ers. Economical: uses less ice 
and salt. Runs easily. Look for 


“LIGHTNING” 


on freezer at 
your dealer’s. 


Write forfree booklet contain- 
ing freezer instructions and 
Mrs.Sarah Tyson Rorer’srec- 
ipes for delicious ice-creams, 
ices, frozen custards, etc. 


NORTH B BROS. MFG.CO., Philadelphia 
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mW ihat women | 
ask about 
Crisco 


HE discovery of 
Crisco has 
awakened a 
truly remark- 
able interest. 
Finding it hard 
to, believe that 
its many advan- 
tages were pos- 
sible, hundreds 
of people faye written us, asking 
question after question about it. 


Is Crisco healthful? 


Crisco, on account of its pure vegetable 
origin, is more healthful than any ani- 
mal, or partially animal fat. 


Is Crisco economical when used 
as you would lard? 


Crisco goes further, lasts longer than 
. Foods fry in Crisco so quickly, 
that a crust forms instantly, and pre- 
vents absorption. Often after using 
Crisco for deep frying, when pouring 
the Crisco back, it looks as if it will 
overflow the can, so little has been 
absorbed. Crisco does not absorb either 
odors or flavors, does not discolor or 
burn. Strain Crisco through cheese 
cloth and it can be used and re-used, 
two or three times as often as lard. 


Why is it that Crisco fried foods 
are not greasy? 


As Crisco stands a much higher tem- 
perature than does butter or lard, 

‘ foods fry in it more quickly. A crust 
forms instantly, which is the secret of 
the crispness and flakiness of foods 
fried in Crisco. Letters have been re- 
ceived from over a hundred women in 
one month commenting on the improve- 
ment Crisco has made in their dough- 
nuts or crullers. 


Has Crisco a disagreeable odor? 


One of the most pleasing features of 
Crisco is its delicate aroma.Crisco bis- 
cuits or Crisco short-cake, served hot, 
will be most convincing proof. 


The best way to use Crisco. 


Do not keep Crisco in the refrigerator. 
Like butter, it hardens quickly with 
cold, but works perfectly at the usual 
room temperature. For cake, use a lit- 
tle less than you would of butter; for 
pastry, one-fifth less than lard. When 
used instead of butter, add salt. In 
making pastry, cut Crisco into the 
flour with a knife; use as little water 
as possible and handle lightly. 


Should your results not be wholly satis- 
factory, vary your way of using Crisco. 
Crisco has been tested so exhaustively, 
that it reasonably can be said that un- 
satisfactory results will not be the 
fault of the product. Most women fol- 
low their usual recipes and secure re- 
markable results. 


Packages 25c, 
50c, and $1.00, 
except in the 
Far West d 


a 


On request we will mail an illustrated book | 
of Tested Crisco Recipes. These show you the | 
best rages of using Crisco in your everyday 
nd explain many other advantages |. 


ie cooking, a 
of Orman Write for a copy. 


THE RRO TEE & GAMBLE CO, 
Piast Feet tensed Ohio. 
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ALL AROUND THE HOME GROUNDS 


By SAMUEL ARMSTRONG HAMILTON 


THs is a good time to take a trip “ all around 
the home grounds” and take note of a few 
things which may have escaped your attention, 
and which it is for the best interest of the garden 
and grounds to have attended to promptly. 

By the time that this issue of the Woman’s 
Wor tp appears the planting of the garden will 
be well under way. Do you always clean up 
after your planting? If so, you are one of the 
exceptions, for I find in so many gardens full 
evidence that planting operations have been in 
progress, whereas the garden, when planted, 
should look as if it always had been that way. 
Do you see the point? There is not as much 
care used in the leveling and smoothing of the 
beds as there should be. It is quite usual, even 
in the gardens of those who pride themselves 
upon their gardening ability, to see loose clods 
of earth on top of the 
beds, and the surface is 
rough and uneven. 

The surface of beds 
and borders should be 
as even as careful grading 
can make them, and the 
texture of the top-soil 
should be as fine as 
sand. 

Were you careful in 
setting out your plants 
to see that those which 
are supposed to be set 
regularly are in real 
straight rows, and those 
which are supposed to 
gather some beauty from 
irregularity, are made 
irregular with a purpose? 
I find too many cases of 
plants set without pur- 
pose, which should guide 
all your garden actions. 
As the bedding plants, 
for the beds and borders, 
are not yet set out, see 
to it that the relation of 
each to its environment, 
and the other plants of a 
hardy nature, as well as 
bushes, shrubs, vines and 
trees, is taken into ac- 
count. 

The planning of beds 
and borders is always a 
problem to those who are not fully familiar with 
the relative sizes and ground-covering ability 
of the stock usually used for filling them. If not 
familiar, consult a good catalogue, which will 
give you the maximum height of all the plants 
usually grown from seed or cuttings, and offered 
by our best seed and plantsmen, and use them 
when planting. 

Some persons are not able to restrain them- 
selves when planting, and plant too thickly. 
The young plants, when set, seem to leave the 
beds and borders too attenuated, and they set 
them closer together, with the result that when 
fully matured they are over-crowded, and the 
blooms are not first-class, and the beds look 
over-done. Bedding plants, when fully 
matured, should just touch each other. If the 
catalogues say they will grow to two feet in 
diameter, set the first one a foot from the edge, 
and the others two feet apart; the last one foot 
from the other edge. When such a bed is in full 
bloom it will look like a mass of perfectly 
grown. foliage and flowers. 

This is the time to give the final touches to 
the hardy perennial and shrubbery borders. 
The mulching from the winter has been left on, 
but may now be dug into the soil, doing it 
shallow so as not to injure the roots of the plants 
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and shrubs. The digging can be done with a 
spade where there is considerable open spaces. 
In all the mass-plantings, of both perennials 
and shrubs, it will be necessary to get down 
among them with the weeding-fork, and the 
trowel, and do ‘it carefully by hand, using the 
hand itself in many places, where the use of 
tools would be an injury to the plants. She 
who will not use the hands in her garden rarely 
makes a good gardener! 

There will be cases in which the bushes or 
vines have been partly frozen-up, and the feed- 
ing roots torn loose. In such cases, the soil 
about them should be carefully trod solid, the 
mulching left on, and such plants or shrubs kept 
well watered, so that new feeding-roots can 
form quickly, or they may die by midsummer. 
Heaving by the frost does not always hoist the 
plant or shrub out of the 
ground. It is a matter 
of the degree of heaving. 
It is almost as bad if it 
merely hoists them sev- 
eral inches, tearing them 
loose from all the fine 
fibrous roots which feed 
the stem, especially if it 
be unnoticed until late 
in the season. 

It is a good time now 
to go over the roses, not 
to prune them regularly, 
as that was done before 
the spring advanced to 
warm weather, bu't to 
clean them up. Those 
branches and tips which 
were injured by freezing 
will now show it by turn- 
ing brown from the effect 
of the warming air. They 
should be cut off up to 
the first uninjured bud, 
taking more if needed to 
retain the symmetry of 
the bush. Roses are very 
liable to heaving, and all 
should be examined for 
this, and it is well to 
tread solid the soil about 
them to the distance of 
several feet as a precau- 
tionary measure. 

Do not prune at this 
time any of the spring-blooming shrubs, as they 
require pruning only just after they have ceased 
blooming. They bloom on the wood grown dur- 
ing that portion of last season posterior to their 
blooming period, and if you prune them now you 
will cut off the buds from which the flowers come. 
Remember to do it just when blooming is over. 

The climbing vines which are hardy peren- 
nials, will by this time be sending out their 
shoots. They should be assisted upward, so 
that they will grow straight up. This can be 
done by tying them with soft cord or raffia (a 
vegetable twine) from time to time. Make it a 
rule to cut off the ends of such climbers as soon 
as they reach the height desired, in order to 
make them branching, as thus you will get 
many more flowers and a greater space will be 
covered with their foliage. All such climbers, 
when grown to porches should be cut back to the 
floor each winter, and cut off when they reach 
the roof. This, with good soil and cultivation, 
will insure flowers from the floor to the roof on 
old vines. 

Do not be in a hurry to cut the grass. Roll 
it twice, and let the soil get well packed before 
cutting, and cut high for the first several times. 
Good care and close watchfulness will insure a 
fine garden and grounds. 
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SuNDAY—BREAKFAST 
Grape Fruit 
Bacon 


Flakes 
Wafiles Maple Syrup 
DINNER = 
Tomato Soup 
Broiled Steak Baked Potatoes 
Baked Bananas 
Canned Pears White Cake 

This dinner well prepared will please any 
guest, and is simple enough so that you will be 
able to serve it without overwork and worry, 
which will ruin any dinner from the standpoint 
of the guest, no matter how fine the food is. 

If the vegetables mentioned in these menus 
are not to be had, learn to substitute. Rice will 
take the place of potatoes; cheese, nuts and 
eggs the place of meat, and canned or dried 
vegetables the place of fresh ones. Cabbage 
may be used in the place of celery and lettuce. 
Try to have some fresh green vegetable every 
day. These menus are only suggestions of 
healthful combinations. 

When less expensive meals are desired, try 
some of the following suggestions for dinner 
menus: 


Vegetable Soup 
Baked Pork and Beans Brown Bread 
Fruit Cake 
; or 


Macaroni and Cheese 


Baked Apples Cookies 


If apples are high, substitute baked bananas. 
They may often be bought for five cents a doz- 
en. The bananas which are black all over, but 
not decayed, are the best for baking. 

Five cents’ worth of American cheese will 
make the macaroni and cheese dish for two peo- 
ple. If you buy ten cents’ worth, enough will 
be left for a cheese souffle for two. 

Beef or Lamb Stew 
Apple Salad Cake 

A few cents’ worth of beef or lamb will make 
this stew. With the addition of potatoes, 
onions, carrots and celery, if desired, it makes a 
full meal. 

Any canned fruit may be used in the place of 
the apple salad. 

Corn Chowder Lettuce Salad 

Custard Pie 

These dinners are especially easy to serve. 
Everything is put on the table at once. Bread, 
butter, coffee or tea would of course be served 
with each meal. 

The woman with a small family, who wishes 
to economize, must avoid serving roast beef, 
leg of mutton, large steaks and large pot roasts. 
These large cuts of meat would better be used 
when there is company. 


Don’t ever flatter yourself that you are indis- 
pensable in any position or relation of life. God 
would never make an indispensable mortal. 


Comfortable 
Day 


Begins at the 
Breakfast Table 


Common table bev- 
erages in daily house- 
hold use — coffee and 
tea —contain a drug 
—caffeine—which to 
some persons is an 
‘irritant’ and_ inter- 
feres with digestion. 


If this is found to 
be true in your own 
family, stop the coffee 
and tea and use 


OSTU! 


Well boiled, accord- 
ing to directions, it is 
a comforting drink 
resembling Java coffee 
in color and taste. 


The test is worth 
the trouble and may 
solve the problem. 


Read, ‘The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
of Postum. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor. Ontario, Canada. 


To Make The Best Bread , 


You Must Have the 


OU cannot possibly 
eget the good bread-mak- BR 
ing qualities you pay forina ~~ 
sack of flour unless the miller has used 
the right wheat. The hard, glutinous 
Spring Wheat of North Dakota is the 
best bread-making wheat grown. 


Every one of our eighty elevators 
which buy and store the great wheat 
supplies for the OCCIDENT Mills is 
located right among the wonderful 
North Dakota wheat farms, and we get 
First Choice for OCCIDENT—The 
Guaranteed Flour. 


OCCIDENT Flour is made entirely 
of this First Choice Hard Northern 
Wheat, never mixed with inferior vari- 
eties. And our washing, scouring, 
purifying and testing processes are 
more exacting and complete than in 
any other mills in the world. 


~ The Guaranteed | 


te ‘g ti So 


Costs More—Worth It 

You pay a trifle more for Ask your grocer to deliver a 
OCCIDENT than for ordinary trial sack. If OCCIDENT fails to 
flour, but it gives you better please you better than any other 
quality in your baking and better flour you have ever used, your 
quantity. You can see _ the grocer will refund your money 
difference and taste it. It without argument. Our written 
means extra nutriment for your money-back guarantee is in 
family. every sack. 

Every housewife should send for our Free booklet, “Better Baking.” 


Russell-Miller Milling Co Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


THE-ISLAND - OF 


ROSES.” LOVE 


wORIS By KARLEC JONES y NEIL MORET 


Sung By The Poputer Balled. 


EDDIE McGRATH 


IN VAUDEVILLE 


This Month we are featuring “The Island of Roses and Love,” 
because it is new, and one of the greatest ballads we have ever pub- 
; lished. Different from other songs; melody is original, entrancing, 
almost impossible to forget. The verses and chorus are rich in poetical sentiment. Altogether a 
beautiful and exceptionally pleasing ballad. Include it in your order from the following list. 


15c per Copy; 8 for $1.00, Postpaid 


. The Island of Roses and Love 13. 
2. My Hat’s in the Ring 14, 


Indian Summer Time 
Somebody Else Will if You Don’t 


Big Catalog 


5 be Was Twenty-One and 15. cag mend af eer: 
‘ou Were Sweet Sixteen 16.-I Like the Music with My Meals 

of Twosteps, . The Trolley Car Swing 17. Beautiful Lady 
Waltzes, Marches, : Cee = De 18 pao vel i 
Teaching Pieces Classic- , fou Ta in Your Sleep, 19. Birds an utterflies 
a Newbee ter a pon enees al Name 20. Lye of = — = ball Club 
ie iE ee aah 7s . Good Night, Ladies 21. Echoes from the Snowball Clu 
Folios will be mailed Harbor of Love 22. That Tired Rag 
free upon request. Write . 11l Dream of You, if You'll 23, Everybody Twostep 


Dream of Me 24. Honeysuckle Rag 
. Moonlight Bay 25. Royal Flush 
. Put on Your Old Gray Bonnet 26. Serenade of the Violet 
. That Banjo Rag 27. Dolly Madison 
(NOTE, —Please order bynumber, Titles 1 to 16 inclusive are songs, 
the balance of list, instrumental selections.) 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 53-59 Farrar Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


We 


are 


for it today. 
the largest publishers of 


music in the 


world. 


popular 


SPECIAL SALE LACE CURTAINS fide caguiemei 
cial sale of lace curtains by mail. You 
to buy lace curtains at a special bargain sale. The biggest lot of lace curtains ever put on a special 
sale by mail. Enough for everybody who writes quick, Pure white Not- n 
4 tingham lace, Cluny style, at asensational special sale price. Every 
y pair exactly the same, You don’t have to live in Chicago to get the 
} benefit of this sale. Order by mail. Send your order to us today. 
rt 7 The designs in these curtains are very 
“4 Popular Designs artistic and extremely popular. Every woman 
knows the beautiful Cluny style lace in conventional Nottinghams. 
‘) Every home in this country can always use one more pair of these cur- 
tains. You should order at least a few pairs while the sale is on. 
} Get them and lay them away if you don’t need them now. Don’t miss 
3} this chance. You will be delighted to see how nicely they do up in 
=} washing and how attractive they appear on your windows. You have 
been wanting an extra pair of lace curtains. Now is your opportunity. 
Write Quick We are offering these lace curtains to all of the 
millions of readers of Woman's World every- 
4 Where. You can have the benefit of this sensational offer. There are 
d Plenty of curtains for everybody who will order quick. You have the 
same chance in this sale no matter where you live. 
While this sale lasts every curtain will go at 45¢ 
n y 4 c each, or 90c a pair, Just say how many pairs you 
{} want and enclose 90c for each pair you order, They are all the same. 
Just as shown in the pictures here. _All pure, rich, bleached white 
Nottingham lace, Cluny style. Size, 24 yards long by 14 yards wide. Think of the price in 
this sale, only 90c apair. Tell your neighbors about this great opportunity if you wish them to 
get advantage of this sale. You can have the benefit of this sale price whether you are ordering all 
for yourself or ordering for a number of your neighbors. MONEY BACK. If you are not satisfied 
with these curtains for any reason whatever, send them back to us and receive your money by return _ 4¢¢#al_ photograph of 
mail. Enclose 90c for each pair of curtains you want. Orders filled for one pair or more. (077#€* OF curtain show- 
Make sure of getting some of these. Send today, ZC. PROCTOR, 453 E. 42d Place. Chicago @/'% exact design of border 
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SANDY THE PERFERVID 


Continued from page 9 


said V. V. with a slight touch of wistfulness. 
Sandy stopped and looked at her steadily. 

““What do you take me for?” he said severely. 
“A man of my word or not? Of course I will 
come——” 

“But I dance ” said. V. V., feebly. 

“So did King David before the Lord, and had 
he been content with that he would have saved 
himself and his folk a heap of trouble.” 

eoy sing ” 

“T know that—this day I heard no one else 
singing but you. It was that which first made 
me think of Paradise and the choiring angels.” 

“Oh, Sandy,” cried V. V., aghast at the 
freedom of his speech, “‘you must not say such 
things—they frighten me! Don’t you know— 
don’t you see——?”’ 

She summoned all her determination and 
stopped suddenly before a huge poster in a gilt 
frame. 

There was an announcement beneath that 
“The Great West End Success,” Miss Vivien 
Vivid, would appear in the famous musical com- 
edy sketch, “‘The Boy and the Butterfly.” 

“T am the Boy,” said V. V., faintly, ‘Cand 
oh, Sandy, you will think it horrid. It isn’t 
really, but you will think so.” 

“That we shall see,” said Sandy, judicially. 
And then with quick instinct divining that the 
downcast eyes were heavy with unshed tears, he 
added, ‘‘This is only your parcel-carrying, V. V. 
We shall better this yet. You take my arm, 
Vice Via 

“But suppose some of the people from Chat- 
ham Road De 

“Take my arm, as I tell you!” said Sandy. 

And V. V. took it, gratefully, wondering if 
his mother had taught him also how women like 
to be dealt with. 


Chapter VIII.—Sandy, Lyrical Poet 


“Ves,” resumed Miss V. V., mournfully, “I 
am Vivien Vivid, and they mean that thing 
there for me. I wonder—after this morning— 
you would dare——” 

“Dare!” said Sandy, ‘‘and what for no? 
Wait till you see me in a sleeved waistcoat of 
my brother John’s, and a pair o’ moleskin breeks 
delivering parcels! Maybe you will not be for 
speaking to me in my working clothes?” 

“Indeed will I!” said V. V. “I would walk 
with you in the park and be proud.” 

“Then what might ye be abusing me for?’’ 
said Sandy, with cheerful carelessness, “I’m 
coming to see you the morn’s night, you hear 
that, Miss Vivien Vivid. But what made you 
call yourself by such a daftlike name? To my 
mind, Miss V. V. Jones would have done quite 
well, and just plain ‘V. V.’ would have wiped 
the slate from an advertising point of view! 
Think of this for an ad: 


“Who are you going to see, to see? 
Who but that lovely lass, V. V.! 
Who are you going to hear, to hear? 
Who but V. V., my dear, my dear! 
Erect as a lance and light in the dance, 
Yell ne’er see the like in France, in France.’” 


Miss Vivien looked at Sandy with admiring 
eyes, large with wonder at his readiness. 

“Did you make that up before now—or 
when?” she asked. 

“Oh,” said Sandy, modestly, “‘that’s just 
naething. If it was not the Sabbath I would 
show you.” 

“Vou are a poet?” ; 

“ Anything but!” said Sandy, “I am a parcel- 
deliverer till the prices for poetry go up. Half 
a sovereign a-go is not good enough money for 
Sandy!” 

“Go on,” said V. V., breathlessly, and speak- 
ing like a child, ‘say me some more.” 

But Sandy shook his head determinedly. 

“Tt’s the Sabbath, I’m telling ye, V. V. That 
bit jingle just loupit into my head as what one 
might put on a poster, like. It would be far 
better than your ‘Miss Vivien Vivid,’ I’m tell- 
ing you.” 

“T daresay you are right,” sighed the girl, 
“in fact, I know you are. But if you only knew 
the diffrculty I had to get it down even to that! 
It used to be ‘Miss Vivienne Vivid,’ and the 
sight of the horror on the hoardings used to give 
me cold chills. But, as you say, ‘V. V.’ would 
be ever so much better.” 

“Tt would that!” said Sandy, wagging a wise 
head. 

“Can you write songs?”’ V. V. went on after a 


. pause. 


“Whiles,” Sandy answered, “‘not quite up to 
Burns, maybe, but the lasses liked to sing them, 
even if the editors will not pay for them.” 

“Oh, the girls like them?” said V. V., quickly, 
and with a marked chill, “‘ what sort of girls?” 

“Oh, all the girls,’’ Sandy answered, cheer- 
fully. “How should I know? I never knew the 
difference between one girl and another till I met 

oul” 
a V. V. was speechless at the young man’s 
audacity. But she could not be angry. There 
was something overwhelming about it. No 
woman born of woman could long be angry with 
Sandy. When he spoke, they were bound to 
believe him. and V. V. was just like the others, 
though she felt that really with her experience 
she.ought to have known better. Still she was 
not ill-content, for Sandy, without pursuing his 
advantage, went on to tell of Fernielands and 


his mother, of how he stole the milk without 
disturbing the cream in the wide, cool ‘‘ashets”’ 
of the dairy. He inserted a straw at the edge 
and: sucked. Then his mother, finding the 
level of the milk in the basins lowered by a 
good inch, could not understand, but took 
a hazel stick and licked Sandy on chance, as 
being the only ingenious one of the family. 

V. V. cried out at this'injustice, but Sandy 
upheld authority. 

“Perfectly right,” he said, “she could not 
prove it that time, but she had the correct in- 
stinct, and she acted on that. But she let me 
off things she could prove, such as playing 
truant. For she knew I learned more lying on 
my belly behind a dyke with my nose in a 
Shakespeare than at school on a hot day, de- 
vising devilments to play off on my neighbors.” 

They had a very good time all that day in the 
little garden of No. 151, and the scantily creep- 
ered summer house became a memory to Miss 
V. V., like té nothing she could remember since 
she left the high Anglesea slopes overlooking the 
Menai, where the towering Caernarvon moun- 
tains reflect themselves in the still waters of the 
strait. 

Curiously enough, Sandy recalled to Miss 
V. V. her life as Jenny Jones, till she caught her- 
ra humming over-smilingly the ditty which 
ends: 

“So sweet Jenny Jones, Jenny Morgan shall 
be!” And then, quite suddenly and without 
cause she called herself a fool. 

Sandy took himself off a little before six to 
see if he was wanted at the Kirk at the corner of 
Chatham Road, or if the session had secured 
somebody more suitable than’ a week-day 
parcel-deliverer. This time he would by no 
means allow V. V. to accompany him. Once a 
day was enough, he asserted, ‘‘till you were 
used to it.” So, in spite of her offers, Sandy 
departed alone. 

However, he left the girl a scrapbook with 
many pieces of original verse, clipped fom jour- 
nals and magazines in the days when such 
things were not simply used as padding. 

Sandy went in peace, found that a wandering 
Baptist teacher had been interviewed, but as 
his orthodoxy was doubtful, and his lack of 
credentials not doubtful at all, Sandy again 
preached. He would have knocked you down 
if you had called it “‘taking the duty.” Only 
Anglican Philistines spoke of “service.” It was 
“preaching”? that was wanted in a Kirk, and 
Sandy preached. 

He returned to find a gloomy V. V. She had 
gone to her room, and as he looked curiously 
about the summerhouse, he found his lyrical 

crapbook thrown with a certain venom behind 
the little green garden roller. 

Sandy picked it out, dusted the leaves care- 
fully, tucked it under his arm and marched 
upstairs to V. V.’s apartment. He knocked 
a the sitting-room door—once, twice, and 
thrice. 


At the third summons a rather sulky voice 


bade him enter. V. V. was sitting at her desk, 
severely upright. She did not turn round. 

“Well,” said Sandy, still blowing the dust 
from his collected (but unpublished) lyrical 
works, ‘“‘pretty poor, aren’t they?” 

“Flow dare you—say what you did about me?” 
V.V. broke out, swinging suddenly. ‘‘They are 
all written to different girls! What girls?” 

“That depends on the vignette they sent me,” 
said Sandy, peacefully; ‘‘if she was fair, with 
plaited tails, I wrote ‘To Marguerite.’ But if 
the print (it was in the M. E. E. days) showed 
up dark and passionate, I started out boldly as 
He ae never heard of Herrick—something 
ike this: 


“*“Tuliet, sweet, come let me woo thee 
By the dim carnation bed; 
All the dews of night bedew thee 
From dainty foot to raven headl’” 


“Very much like that it used to go, but fair 
or dark, Marguerite or Juliet, it was half-a 
sov’, all the same!”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said V. V., search- 
ing Sandy with mistrusting eyes, as if he had 
been a common man, ‘‘that all these creatures 
you wrote about are just imaginary?” 

“Purely,” said Sandy, ‘‘what else? Do you 
think when I was tracking three professions 
and passing ‘exams’ every week, that I had 
time to tangle myself up with a lot of girls? I 
wrote about the pictures they sent me, the proofs 
of—sometimes three to the hour and good busi- 
ness that is, if I could get the rhymes right!” 

“T am sorry,” said V. V., contrite all in a 
moment, ‘‘I hope the book is not damaged.” 

“V.V.,” Sandy observed, with more than his 
usual share of the perfervid, “if you had 
stamped on it, I should have liked it still 
better!” 

“T did!” V. V. exclaimed, with a snap of her 
small white teeth. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


It isn’t a pleasant thing to reflect on, but, after 
all, the quickest way of getting what you want in 
this world is to make such a nuisance of yourself 
that people will give you anything to get rid of you. 


There isn’t a human being alive who would be 
too considerate to walk on you if you were willing 
to make a door-mat of yourself. 


‘ 
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You Pay 


For This For This 


Let Us Pay For 
Ten Delightful Meals 


This Coupon Buys Them All 


The coupon we print here is good at your grocer’s for a 
10-cent package of Puffed Wheat— 


On this condition— 

We ask you to buy for yourself, at 
the same time, a 15-cent package of 
Puffed Rice. You buy the breakfasts 
—we the evening meals. 


Then you have the two foods—to 
compare, to mix, to serve in various 
ways. a 

We ask that one be tried as a 
“good-night” dish—in milk. 


The Morning Delight 


With Sugar and Cream, or Fruit 


Serve one of these foods for break- 
fast. 

Serve with sugar and cream, or mix 
with any fruit. 

You’ll find that these crisp, exploded 
grains taste like toasted nuts. 


So much like nuts that girls use 


them in candy making. Boys eat them 
like peanuts, when at play 

Chefs garnish ice cream with them— 
use them in frosting cake. 

There was never a breakfast dish 
quite so enticing as these porous, nut- 
like grains. : 


The Evening Repast 
Served in Bowls of Milk 


We ask you to try them in another 
way—now on the verge of summer. 

That’s why we buy this package. 

For luncheons or supper, between 
meals or bedtime, serve in a bowl of 
milk. 

The grains are crisper than crack- 
ers. They are four times as porous 
as bread. 


The myriad cells have toasted walls 
—thin as tissue paper. 

They are whole-grain foods, twice 
as digestible as grain was ever made 
before. 


It’s a dish to delight you — these 
puffed grains in milk. It’s the right 
dish at night time—so easy to digest. 

We want you to find this out. 


- Done by Steam Explosion 


These grains are sealed up in great 
bronze-steel guns. 


_Then the guns are revolved for 
sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 


Except in 


This turns the moisture in the grain 
to.steam. Then the guns are un- 
sealed and the steam explodes. 


The millions of granules are blasted 


to pieces, so digestion acts instantly. 

The grains are pufied to eight times 
normal size. Yet the coats are un- 
broken, 


Prof. Anderson’s Invention 


Light as Air 


These foods were invented by Prof. 
A. P. Anderson. His whole aim was 
easy digestion. 

They are scientific foods. 

But the foods are eaten out of sheer 
delight—millions of dishes monthly. 


Their lightness, their crispness, their 
nut-like . taste them food con- 
fections. 


make 


Never before were such healthful 
foods anywhere near so enticing. 


This Ten-Cent Coupon 


Pays the 


This coupon with your grocer is as 


good as a dime. 
ten cents for it. 
He will give you a package of 
Puffed Wheat for it if you buy a 
package of Puffed Rice. 
You get them both, and pay only 


We will pay him 


SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER 


Good in United States or Canada Only 54 


This Certifies that I, this day, bought one package of Puffed Rice, and my grocer 
included free with it one package of Puffed Wheat. 


Name 


Grocer 


for one, if the coupon is presented 
at once. 

To miss it means the loss of ten 
delightful meals. 

Cut out the coupon now. Lay it 
aside, and present it when you go to 
the store. 


Good Only When 


To the Grocer 


We will remit you ten cents for this 
coupon when mailed to us, properly 


signed by the customer, with your as- 
surance that the stated terms were 
complied with. 

The Quaker Oats Company —Chicago 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Extreme 


West 


NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer 
should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets 
new stock. As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly 


Ten-Cent Coupon Puffed Rice is Purchased 
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PEERLESS 


ttractive New Ideas PATTERNS 
Special Offer 


Ifyou cannot purchase 
PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store in your 
city, we wil] send, 
postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page 
FOR TEN CENTS 


Currier Publishing Co. 


‘This Star On 


Every Heel StyleN?5351 


The ‘‘Society’’ Shoe is truly a particu- 


lar shoe for particular women, but better 
still, itisa ‘Star Brand” Shoe— 

Last year “Star Brand” Shoes reached the 
largest sale the world has ever known—seven 
million pairs. 

The beautiful Colonial pump above shown is 
of dull kid leather with flexible sole. Comfort- 
able enough to be worn as a house slipper and 
substantial enough to be worn on the street. 
One of the most serviceable light shoes made. 

All “Star Brand”’ Shoes are honestly made 
of pure leather. No substitutes for leather are 
ever used. That’s why 

Star Brand Shoes Are Better”’ 

Society ’’ Shoes are made in white buck, 
canvas, tans, silk whipcords, and all popular 
leathers—all the newest styles. Prices $3.50 
to $4.00. 

Beware of impure—adulterated shoes. Insist 
on having the “‘ Society ’’ with the Star on the 
heel. It means as much to you as does the 

‘Sterling’ mark on silverware. 

_if your regular dealer does not sell them it 
will pay you to change dealers. Your name 
on a post card brings book on 20 new styles. 

Address Dept. C 24 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 


MANUFACTURERS Bratch of international Shoe Co. st Louls 


The patented ‘“Can’t-Slip” 
straps have made the Cumfy- 


Cut Vest wonderfully popular. 
This new and improved Vest has the 

| shoulder straps well set in toward the center, 
so that it is impossible for them to slip 
or twist, no matter what position you assume. 
Delightfully light, elastic and shape-con- 
i forming, and daintily trimmed. 
i “Cumfy -Cut” patented Jan. 19th, 1909. 
|| Be sure to ask your dealer for Cumfy-Cut 
} Vests—cost no more than the ordinary 
||  *‘Strap-Slipping” kind—15c, 25c, 50c upward. 
|| Be sure you find the Cumfy-Cut label. 

Cumfy-Cut Union Suits also have 
the *‘Can’t-Slip” Straps, in addition to other 
improved features. 


Clever Costume. No. 5785-5786—This chic costume consists of the new and novel 
cat waist and a clever five-gored skirt. The waist has side of body and sleeve in one 
piece and closes at the left side of the front. The skirt closes at the front and can 
be made with Empire or regulation waistline. All-over embroidery is pretty for the 
coat waist, and the skirt can be effectively carried out in mohair, silk or pongee. 

The waist pattern, 5785, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires two and one-half yards of 22-inch all-over and ten and three-fourths yards of 
insertion. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, 5786, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size 
requires four and five-eighths yards, of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Boys’ Suit. No. 5023—This pretty little suit for a small boy hag a blouse to be 
slipped on over the head and little trousers made without fly and finished with leg- 
bands or elastics. Chambray, percale, linen or pique will serve for development. 

The pattern, 5023, is cut in sizes 2, 3 and 4 years Medium size requires two and 
one-fourth yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Send a Postcard (giving Dealer’s 
name) for illustrated 
Style Book. 
Boyce, Wheeler & Boyce 
358 Broadway 
New York 


Freckles 


are “asa cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty, Why 
not remove them? Use 


Stillman’s Freckle 
Cream made for the one pur- 


pose of remov ing freckles 
always does the work, leaving the skin 
smooth and without a. blemish. 
-pared by specialists with years of ex- 
perience. Three different strengths to 
suit different cases. Money refunded if ¥ 
not satisfactory. Stillman’s Freckle 
Cream will help you. Write today for full 
particulars and free booklet, 
‘*Woulds't Thou Be Fair?”’ 
or ask your druggist for 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream. 
50 cents per jar. 


Stillman Cream Co. 
Dept.12 Aurora, Illinois 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5416—This dainty frock is suitable for embroidery, batiste or fine 
lawn. The model is easy to develop. The waist has side of body and upper part of 
sleeves in one and the closing i is at the left side of the back. 

The pattern, 5416, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires five and one-half yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5471—A simple but charming model is given in this design. 
White mohair is pretty to develop the model, with the collar and cuffs of black satin. 
The dress has a five-gored skirt and the garment closes the entire length at front. 

The pattern, 5471, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
five and one-half yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Children’s Yoke Dress. No. 5520—This dainty dress is quite easy to make. It has 
body and sleeves in one piece and has a pretty yoke at front. Chambray, linen, 
gingham, pique and similar fabrics may be used. 

The pattern, 5520, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium (Continued on page 28) 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 
Pifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 19. 
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Practical Garments of Style 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Waking the g 
Things You Buy 
Pay 
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Husband Helps 
with Coupons. 


Hamilton Premium Coupons are packed 
free with many high-grade brands of a wide 
variety of goods. These coupons represent 
a refund which the manufacturers allow on 
your purchases—a higher rate of interest 
than your bank defrosits earn. The manu- 
facturers can make you this refund because 
the Hamilton Premium Coupon gives them 
a bigger business at less expense. Part 
of this saving is spent in valuable pre- 
miums for you. 


Father gets Hamilton Premium Coupons 
with his tobacco and cigars, mother with the 
household purchases, sister with toilet ar- 
ticles, ‘‘Buster’’ with that dandy candy. 
All ean be applied to securing fine furnish- 
ings for the home. 


Advantages of Hamilton 


Premium Coupons 
Hamilton Premium -Coupons have great advan- 


Special Offer 

ial Off 
eee tagesovertheold way. They comein withso many 
Ifyou cannot purchase é 3 different articles that they accumulate into pre- 
PEERLESS PATTERNS : pice } H miums far sooner than when collected from one 
at any store in your a : article alone. Hamilton Premium Coupons are 
city, we will send, Hs. : Fetes packed only with standard goods of right quality, 
Postpaid, any pattern 2 gay d ee ae price and weight. This coupon is your guarantee. 
shown on this page #2 " ‘ ee, 8 
FOR TEN CENTS Hamilton Premium Coupons make your dollars 
ee ee : ; go farther, enlarge the buying power of money, and 
Currier Publishing Co ; an SPL ae : : give you furniture, silverware, your heart’s desire— 
urmier FUDLShINg VO. t F j things you might feel you couldn't afford. These 
premiums are not ordinary—they are high-grade 
merchandise which we select with particular care, 

Your dealer will gladly furnish you with goods 
containing Hamilton Premium Coupons when 
he sees that you really want them. He can 
save on his own clerk hire, rent and other fixed 
expenses by increased sales at less expense when 
he supplies you and his many customers with 
Hamilton Premium Coupon goods. 

The eight million people who are now collecting 
trading stamps will be glad to know that Hamilton 
Premium Coupons are exchangeable at their full 
face value in the Premium Parlors of practically all 
responsible trading stamp concerns, 


COMPLIMENTARY 


Hamilton Premium Coupons 
FOR YOU 

Send this coupon today for names of manufac- 
turers’ goods to ask your dealer for. We will mail 
you detailed information of the Hamilton plan, our 
free catalogue of wonderful Hamilton Premiums 
together with 25 Complimentary Hamilton Coupons 

to start your collection. 


The HAMILTON CORPORATION 
1-6 West 45th Street, New York City 


Mention a list of manufacturers’ goods you are now 
using, which you would like to have carry Hamilton 
Premium Coupons, 


4971 


Ladies’ Apron and Dusting Cap. No. 5780-5800—Here is something novel in apron 
construction. The entire apron is cut from one yard of material and that it is quite simple 
to fashion is at once evident. Linen, percale, seersucker or gingham will serve. 

The apron pattern, 5780, is cut in one size and requires one yard of 36-inch material, 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Cap pattern, 5800, is cut in one size and requires five-eighths yard of 24-inch material. This 
cap is simple and easy to make. It can be made of gingham, muslin or lawn. Price, 10 cents. 

Children’s One-Piece Dress. No. 4971—This clever little frock is in one piece and is 
made to be slipped on over the head. The busy mother will certainly appreciate the con- 
venience of the style. Madras, percale, gingham and similar wash fabrics can be used to 
splendid advantage. 

The pattern, 4971, is cut in sizes 2 to 10 years. Medium size requires one and seven- 

_eighths yards of 36 or 44-inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress and Sunbonnet. No. 5025-5038—For general wear nothing could be 
nicer where a simple frock is desired than this dainty model. The garment closes at the 
left side of the front, and the joined-on skirt is cut in nine gores. Blue and white striped 
gingham will develop a pretty and inexpensive dress, but linen, pique and other wanted 
materials are available. 

The pattern, 5038, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
eight and one-half yards of 36-inch material and one and three-fourths yards of insertion. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Sunbonnets. No. 5025—These bonnets are simple 
and easy to make. They may be made of gingham, or calico. 

The pattern, 5025, is cut in three sizes for ladies, misses and children. To make any size 
it requires one and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Misses’ and Small Woman’s Dress. No. 5662—Something sweet and simple, but of 
splendid style and general excellent lines, is offered in this design. The dress closes at the 
front. The body and upper part of the sleeves are in one, and the skirt isa four-gored 

_ model. Blue or tan linen, with trimming of contrasting material, is a nice suggestion. 

The pattern, 5662, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years and is suit- (Coniinued on page 28) 
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HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 19, 
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Beautyof Skin 


Beauty of Hair 
— 


h 


Preserved by 
Cuticura Soap 


Assisted by an occasional use of 
Cuticura Ointment. No other emol- 
lients do so much for poor com- 
plexions, red, rough hands, dandruff, 
and dry, thin and falling hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address **Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

ug@-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. Liberal sample free. 


: No. 903. Send 
P. only 50c for this 


Lovely Middy 


Blue; sleeves 
=; are half length; 
pocket in front, Sizes 32 
to 40 inches bust measure. 
Be sure to state size 
wanted. 
If you do not find 
this Middy Blouse 
worth at least double, 
mail it right back and we 
will promptly refund your 
money, also postage. 

We are selling the 
Middy Blouse at this 
extremely low price to 
introduce to new customers 
our free large Catalog of 
everything to wear for 
Women, Men and Child- 
ren. You can save at 
least 4 by ordering from us. 


Capital $30,000.000 


(Jn Green Boxes Only) 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 
BEAUTIFUL. 


Soft and velvety. It is 
harmless. Money Back 
if not entirely pleased. 


The soft, velvety appear- 


ean ance remains until pow- 
wenbie des’ ise P Pan 
er is washed off. Puri- 
fied by a new process. 


Prevents sunburn and return of. discolora- 
tions. White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. 
By leading toilet counters or mail, price 
5o cents. Address Dept. W, 


NATI ONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
Bee Keeping for Women 


Many women are successful Bee Keepers. Why not you? 
Find out by reading ‘Gleanings in Bee Culture’’—6 months’ 
trial subscription 25c. Book on Bees and supply catalog free. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 283, Medina, Ohio 


Ww OoOnmMaAN'’s 


Smart 


ELLA IL FIAT A 


LETRA CRIA 


WW) @ FREE LD 


Boys’ Scout Suit. No. 5269— 
For the young lad who delights in 
playing soldier, or for the boy 
scout, the suit here offered is just 
the thing required. It is easy to 
carry out and any mother or older 
sister can make it in a short time 
and at little expense. Linen, khaki, 
poplin and similar materials will 
serve. 

The pattern, 5269, is cut in sizes 
4to 12 years. Medium size re- 
quires four and three-eighths yards 
of 27-inch goods or three and three- 
eighths yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 5793—A pret- 
» ty model for a lingerie frock is 
here given. The dress closes at the 
back, and has body and sleeves cut 
inone. It is stylish and dainty, 
yet easy to develop, and can be 
made up in a variety of pretty materials. The artist offers a nice sug- 
gestion ‘for the use of linen or lawn combined with embroidery. 

The pattern, 5793, is cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. Medium size requires 
three and five-eighths yards of 36-inch material and one and one-fourth 
yards of contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Cap and Coat. No. 5800-5777—The cap is pretty and easy 
tomake. It can be made of linen, pongee or satin and is nice for autoing 


7 If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 
city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on 
this page for 10 CENTS.—CURRIER PUBLISHING CO. 


Styles Effectively Develope 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


or traveling. The pattern, 5800, is cut in one size and requires three- 
fourths of a yard of 36-inch material, one-eighth of a yard of 24-inch 
all-over for front piece, one and one-fourth yards of ribbon and one 
and one-half yards of edging. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

The coat is a handsome model that can be developed for evening wear 
or for general use. It can be fashioned of silk, pongee, mohair or linen. 
Dark blue pongee or mohair, with white collar and cuffs, would be chic 
and practical. 

The pattern, 5777, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires six and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Costume. No. 5787-5796—This clever costume is made of 
light blue linen, with yoke and collar of white lace and revers of black 
linen. The waist, closed at the back, is made without shoulder seams and 
the chemisette is removable. The skirt is a five-gored model, with the 
closing at the front. It can be made with high or regulation waist line. 

The waist pattern, 5787, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires two and five eighths yards of 36-inch material, 
five-eighths of a yard of all-over and three-eighths of a yard of contrasting 
goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, 5796, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires four and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. j 

Misses’ Cap and Dress. No. 5800-5781—This cap is very dainty and 
any girl can fashion it in a short time. Batiste, lawn, swiss or all-over 
embroidery may be used. 

The pattern, 5800, is cut in one size and requires five-eighths of a yard 
of 24-inch material, one and five-eighths yards of edging, one and one- 
half yards of ribbon. Price of pattern, 10 cents. ~ (Continued on page 28) 
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the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Tll., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 
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Misses’ Middy Blouse Costume. No. 5791-5604—Extremely youth- 
ful and charming, this pretty costume cannot fail to claim the attention 
of the smartly-dressed miss or small woman for whom it is designed. The 
Middy blouse is made to be slipped on over the head. It can be finished 
with or without the yoke-facings and with long sleeves in either of two 
styles, or short sleeves. 

The skirt is a popular two-piece model that can be made with front 
and back panels, if desired. The closing is at the left side. Linen, 
pique, repp and poplin are used for dresses of this nature. 

The waist pattern, 5791, is cut in sizes 12 to 18 years. Medium size 
requires three and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, 5604, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size requires three and three-eighths yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dress. No. 5795—Simple, but delightfully smart, this 
little dress solves the problem of a frock for general wear for a small 
girl. The dress is sweet made of chambray, gingham, percale, or linen in 
any wanted color, with the trimming of contrasting goods. The frock is 
quite easy to make and easy to launder. The closing is at the left side 
of the front. 4 

The pattern, 5795, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. Medium size requires 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 


If you cannot 
Purchase 
PEERLESS 
PATTERNS 
at any store 
in your city, 
we will send, 
Postpaid, any 
Pattern shown 
on this page]. 
for 10 CENTS 


Currier 
Publishing Co. 


two and one-fourth \\ 
yards of 36-inch ma- \ 
terial and one-half yard 
of contrasting goods. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 
5784—Elegant simplicity 
marks this stylish frock, 
which is made with the fashion- 
able front closing, and has the 
skirt cut in six gores. Here we 
have the dress developed charm- 
ingly in pale blue linen, with white 
collar and cuffs edged with a touch 
of darker blue material. Other ~- 
available materials are percale, 
chambray and gingham. 

The pattern, 5784, is cut in sizes 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Me- 
dium size requires six and one- 
fourth yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

No. 5779-5805—Something fascinatingly lovely, youthful and alto- 
gether fashionable is shown in this design. Here we have an attractive 
frock of linen and embroidery. The waist is in Middy style and is slipped 
on over the head. The skirt is a tunic model with the closing at the left 
side of the front. There is a five-gored foundation, having flounce. 

The waist pattern, 5779, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires two and three-fourth yards of 36-inch material 
and three-fourths of a yard of embroidery. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, 5805, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires two and five-eighths yards of 36-inch material for 
tunic and one and one-half yards of 36-inch goods for foundation gores. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Children’s Coat. No. 5804—This little garment is childishly sweet 
and very easy to make. It can have square or round collar, and is 
pretty developed in blue linen with white collar, (Continued on page 28) 
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Fine 


Morning 


“Fats” 


Here are some fine 
morning Eats for Miss 
Business. 


Here are the Eats 
that are always ready 
to serve and that taste 
delicious. 


Post 
Toasties 


—the crisped bits of 
toasted Indian Corn; 
delicately browned, 
wafer-like and appe- 
tizing. 

Serve them for your 
breakfast to-morrow 
morning. 


You'll probably 
serve them again, and 
again, for— 


“The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Michigan : 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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“MANY OTHER USES AND 
FULL DIRECTIONS ON 
LARGE sirter-can I0¢ 


THE TALKER 


Continued from page 7 


it he was down again. Ruth was at home. She 
had a headache, and had not gone. Nervously 
she confessed that Kate had gone alone, to 
Brookwood. They called Brookwood on the 
*phone, and Hollister had not been there. On 
the floor Harry picked up a time table. In it 
the 12 o'clock express for Chicago was marked. 
As he set his teeth and reached for his hat, 
rapidly calculating that he could make the 
Grand Central station before the Chicago train 
pulled out, Maud Fells pushed open the front 
door to demand that her father come home. 
And incidentally to inform the neighbors gath- 
ered that Mr. Hollister, who had been rooming 
at the Fells’, had sent for his trunk. Ruth, on 
the stairway, gasped audibly. 

“Ruth,” cried Lenox, his voice high pitched 
and hysterical; ‘‘I’m going to give you one more 
chance to answer me frankly. If I don’t catch 
the next train to town I can’t get over to the 
Grand Central before the 12:25 pulls out. Now, 
did Kate ‘ 

She gave a startled look at the clock and 
seemed to shrink from the fixed gaze of those 
around her. Then she explained, vehemently: 
“You won't find Kate at the station. She’ll be 
home in a few moments. Oh, you're all 
wrong! Kate——” 

The hoarse screech of an automobile horn 
was heard outside. Lenox turned quickly to 
the window, and then to the door. Ruth 
slipped quietly upstairs. The Fells and Jessie 


Smith discreetly retired, and Kate, as calm as 


though returning «from an afternoon tea, 
walked into the room. 

For a moment they gazed at each other, she 
with the nervous defiance of a naughty child; 
he with the none too safely controlled anger of 
a high-tempered man. Easily she chatted of 
this and that, of his supper and Ruth’s head- 
ache, until he interrupted her with: 

“How long has Hollister been calling at this 
house?” . 

She was rather pleased that he should be 
jealous, and she replied, lightly; ‘‘Now, 
Harry, don’t be tragic. I only let him admire 
me a little from a more or less platonic dis- 
tance.” 

“T’ll have no more or less platonic friendships 
going on here!” he all but shouted. ‘‘ How did 
this thing get into the house?” And he held up 
before her the timetable with the Chicago train 
marked. 

She did not know. She could not guess. And 
seeing that he really was angry, she confessed 
that her evening had been a fizzle. There had 
been no supper; Hollister had been called back 
to the city before they reached Brookwood; he 
had hired a professional chauffeur to bring her 
home, and she had had a perfectly miserable 
time. She had, perhaps, let Hollister pay her 
more attention than the narrow conventions of 
a narrow society approved, but in some circles 
of society a man would be positively mortified 
if his wife received no attentions from other 
men. A woman should have the courage to 
live her life—— But she hadn’t—she added, 
quickly, as he muttered in horrible tones some- 
thing about women with the courage to be 
fools 

“Harry,” she said, finally; “I’m sorry. I 
didn’t realize it, but I have behaved like a cat 
J didn’t mean anything wrong. I was just ex- 
cited—and, flattered—it seemed so romantic. 
And it did worry Jessie so. I’ve had enough— 
and there’s no real harm done. Please stop 
frowning and forgive me. I’m going to try a 
little of that old-fashioned domestic idea my- 
self, from now on. Now, will you unhook my 
gown, and beg my pardon, just a little? You 
know you’ve been thinking shocking things of 
me all evening, and I’ve been thinking how 
much nicer and more interesting you are, after 
all, than Hollister—or any one else. You see 
I’ve discovered I like you all the better after— 
after experimenting a little.” 

He paid no attention, but sulkily went after 
the hooks and eyes. Banteringly she continued: 
“And you were just a little worried about me, 
weren’t you? Now admit it. Say I’m just that 
much right!” 

“Right!” he answered, vexedly, but in softer 
tones. ‘‘You don’t know the meaning of the 
word. Kate, you are all mixed; you’re a mon- 
grel, and you don’t know where you're at.” 

As she looked at him, doubtfully, he reached 
for her, put his arms around her and added: 
“But it’s good to have you back!” 

They were standing thus when someone 
rushed onto the porch. A second later there 
was a great pounding at the door. Lenox 
jumped to the ‘door and opened it. Lonnie 
Whinston, white as the paper he carried in his 
hand, rushed into the room. 

“T want Mrs. Lenox!” he shouted, rushing 
toward Kate and shaking the paper at her. 
“Look at this. It’s all your fault. She says it 
is. It’s there in black and white She never 
would have done it without someone to egg her 
on. It isn’t in her nature to. She’ll—she’ll get 
the punishment, but you’re the one that’s to 
blame. I'll never blame her! I'll Hd 

With a quick closing of her throat, a gasp, 
half of fear and half misunderstanding, she 
took the note from him and read it. With a cry 
of “Ruth!” she sank into a chair. 


“What about Ruth?”’?. demanded Lenox,; 


grabbing the letter. 


“She’s with Hollister! She’s on the midnight 
train, going to Chicago, with Hollister!” cried 
Whinston, chokingly. ‘I'll kill him! Oh, God! 
Oh, God! J’ll kill him 2 

“But Ruth’s in her room!” insisted Lenox, 
dashing up the stairs to convince himself. His 
sister was gone. 

With a cry of hurt that echoed through the 
heart of the woman cowering before him he un- 
rolled the letter he was crushing and read it. 


“T know that you will think me a wilful 
and wicked girl,” it ran; “but I know I’m 
doing the really virtuous and brave thing. 
Try to tell my poor brother for me. I know 
that neither you nor he will understand— 
but Kate will. She knows that the highest vir- 
tue is to live one’s life—and perhaps she can 
make you see what I’ve done in its right 
light. Until then—forgive me. When 
that time comes you will know you have 
nothing to forgive—except the heartache 
I have caused you. Rutu.” 


He turned pitifully to Kate. ‘Well, can you 
talk your way out of this?” he demanded. 

“Tt isn’t true, it isn’t true!’ she sobbed. “TI 
won't have this thing put upon me. It isn’t 
true!” 

“Lonnie was right. Your constant sneering 
at all the decent things in life acted like a 
poison on her. I'll never forgive myself for 
bringing her here. But I couldn’t believe—I 
wouldn’t let myself believe that the wife I love 
isn’t pure and honest and clean to the core. 
Yet under all the seeming lack of actual wrong 
has been this uncleanness—and now it has 
borne fruit.” 

“T’ve done no wrong!” she answered, stub- 
bornly, clinging to her one reassuring thought. 

“No!” he answered, bitterly. ‘“‘But you’ve 
been thinking wrong—and the influence worked 
just the same. It wasn’t principle but expedi- 
ency that kept you within what are known as 
the bounds of decency.” 

“Tf it was I didn’t know it. I was sincere!” 
She was sobbing bitterly. 

“¢Sincere!’”” he hurled contemptuously. 
“Tf you had been sincere you would be where 
Ruth is tonight, paying the price of your sophis- 
tries. She wasn’t playing delicately with fire, 
poor child. She was in dead earnest, believing 
in it, confiding herself to it.” His voice was 
choked and hoarse. 

“T only taught her that one has the liberty 
to judge for oneself,”’ she cried, weakly, like a 
beaten child. : 

“Did you teach her anything about the 
liberty of a clean conscience?” he demanded. 
“Tt seems to me mother would have, and you 
stood in our mother’s place to her. You had 
every chance on earth with her, for she trusted 
you. Do you realize that? She ¢rusted you!” 

“Don’t, don’t! You’re killing me. Oh, for- 
give me, forgive me!” 

“What good will forgiveness do?” he sneered. 
“Will it give me back my sister, or give her 
back her innocence? You with your wretched 
whinings and cheap cynicisms! You might at 
least have resisted the temptation of pouring 
them over her. She was nothing but an ignor- 
ant, sensitive, little girl! She—oh, the pity of 
it! The horrible pity of it! My little sister! 
My little sister!” 

He buried his head in his arms and sank 
down at the side of the table. 

The scandal flared up and died down in that 
village. The Lenoxes prospered as the months 
went by, and though they took little part in the 
social life of their friends, to all outward ap- 
pearances time was healing the scars that fate 
had given them. Inside the doors of the little 
home it was different. Harry had insisted that 
Kate should stay on, and help him to live down 
the whispered comments and sly nudgings of 
the neighbors. Two or three times in the three 
years that had passed since Ruth had gone she 
had pleaded to be released. But he was obdur- 
ate. As she had been the cause, at least the 
indirect cause, of the break in their lives, it was 
she who should pay at least a part of the pen- 
alty incurred. 

And so she had staid on. Each month he al- 
lowed her a certain sum for the housekeeping 
and the servants, and for her clothes. From 
time to time she bought new things for the 
house, but never with any heart in the act. 
Their lives ran along automatically, with as 
little in common as possible. 

At first they had searched everywhere for 
Ruth. The best of detectives had been em- 
ployed. But after she had been traced back 
to New York, she had been lost again and poor 
Kate was in despair. For it was she rather than 
Harry who persisted in the search. He gave up 
after two years. Kate kept on—looking every- 
where; scanning all the faces she met; tramping 
up and down the streets of the city; visiting 
police stations, hospitals, homes for girls, every 
place she could think of where the unhappy 
girl might have sought shelter. She was good, 
too, to all those who came to her seeking em- 
ployment, and to all of whom she heard whose 
lives had been unfortunate and who were look- 
ing for another chance. She had come to be 
known as a sort of mother to unfortunate girls 
in that little gossiping town, and many sought 
her advice and comfort. 

One day, when she had been called by her 
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You’ll Quit Darning If You 
Insist Upon 


Buster Brown’s 


aa 

DARNLESS” 
Hosiery reine 
Dollar Box of 4 Pairs Guaranteed 4 Months 


Hosiery that once tried, you'll buy again— 
for the whole family, Smooth, sheer, silk 
liske—durably reinforced by 2-,°3- and 4-ply tough 


linen thread at heel, top, knee, sole and toe; each 


part woven into the thin, gauzy, lisle body. 
only 25c silk lisle guaranteed hosie 


on the mar- 
Ret—all colors, sizes and styles. as successfully 
withstood the hardest wear for years—will far outlive 
its guarantee for vou. Its making costs 25% more 
than any other 25c guaranteed hosiery. Ask your 
dealer or order a box from us, remitting $1. Give 
size, style and color. 

Buster Brown’s New Book Free 

Thirty-six pages illustrated in colors, pictur- 

ing and describing Buster’s escapades — 


amusing and interesting — appreciated by 
children. Send 4c to cover mailing. 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILL 
830 Sherman Ave. , Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Let us send you 
FREE a convenient 
pocket packet of 


$7 Tiss 
This offer is made to prove to you 
the advantages that ‘‘Sani-Tissue’’ 
has as a toilet paper — because we 
know when you have compared it 
with other toilet papers which are 


chippy and brittle, you will go to 
your druggist immediately and buy 


. 3 Rolls for 25c¢ 
(Except Rocky Mts. and Canada) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
600 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of “‘ Scot-Tissue” Towels, “Sno- 
Tissue’ and 5c “Waldorf” Toilet 
Papers, “‘ Sani-kombs,” Tourist Packets 
and other hygienic paper specialties, 


HAD. FULL seam Coverings 
Indispensable inthe Sewing Room 

Once used, always used. Made 

in highest grade Cambric and 


Lawn, 13 widths (14 in. to 1in. 


4 ~~ wide); also in India Linon, Pure 
Linen and Silk, 4 widths (5-16 in. to }4 
in. wide). At All Dealers. ; 


SAMPLE REFERENCE BOOK PREE 
showing colors, widths and quality of materials. 


Wm. E. Wright & Son’s Co., Dept. W, 40 Lispenard St., N.Y. 


ITRUSTYOU {ODAYS 


Write today for this hand- 
some 16-inch beautifully curled 
French Ostrich Feather, black or 
fh white only. If you find it a bi 
bargain remit $1.95, or sell 
feathers and get your own le 
Enclose 6c postage. 
ALSO BIG BARGAINS 
IN WILLOW PLUMES 
ay made of carefully selected stock, 
and at one-third the regular price. 
Send P 18-inch, $5.00. 20-inch, 
No Money ae $7.50. 22-inch, $10. Because 
: of this low price, cash must accom- 
pany each order for Willow Plumes, but money refunded promptly 
if not as represented. will make your old Ostrich feathers no 
matter how worn, into a beautiful Willow Plume. Write for partic- 
ulars and catalogue of high grade feathers and hair goods. 1 
ANNA AYERS, Dept. 439” 21 Quincy Street, Chicago 


DAISY FLY KILLER 29% 23°82 %i 
tracts and kills all 
eee flies. Clean, orna- 
= 3 mental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
season, Can't spill 
or tip over, will not 
injure anything. Guar- 
anteed effective. 15¢ 
each at dealers, or 
6 sent prepaid for $1. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn N.Y. 


WENN 
1 BIAS SEAM TAPE J 


Trade-Mark 
Registered 


} 


+ 
* 


NS: 


Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


We want every mother of a nursing 
babe to try the only ball-cup nipple. 

Send us your address on a postcard, with drugzist’s 
name, and we will mail you one. Fits any small neck 4 
bottle. Onty nipple with open food-cup and protected oy 
orifice at bottom—will not collapse, feeds regularly. 5S 
State baby’s age, kindand quantity of food. HalfSection 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1357 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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Magnified 


Eleven Times 


Crystal 
Cooking Sat 


The Flaked 
Cooking Salt 


Note What It Does 


This salt 


is probably new to you, 


madam. But it’s an “old story’’ now 
with thousands of housewives; a_per- 
manent, modern-day kitchen aid. The 


reason is this: 

Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt Flakes 
dissolve instantly, and their ‘“‘pure-salt”’ 
flavor distributes evenly, throughout the 
whole dish. No caking. No bunching. 
No forming in pockets to make portions 
over-salty. 

Common, hard-grain salt is slow to 
melt in comparison. One cannot get the 
good results with it that make this flaked 
salt so popular. You’ll demonstrate that 
fact to yourself just as soon as you try the 
flakes. 

Phone your grocer 
think of it. 


Diamond Crystal 
Cooking Salt 


salt 


now while you 


The only cooking in the world 


over 99% pure. 


The only salt put up especially for 
cooking. 
Packed in strong, 


clean packages— 5c a 
small package — 10c a 
large package — east of 
the Rockies. (84) 


Diamond Crystal 
Salt Company 
St. Clair, Mich. 


Makers of Famous Shaker 
Salt for the Table 


HOME-MADE ROOTBEER 


Delicious is the word that com- 
pletely describes the Rootbeer you 
can make with Hires Household 
Extract. Unlike many drinks, it 


bf satisfies—makes good pure 
Household 


Hi ires Extract 


is composed of roots, bark, herbs 
and berries. Its strength- -giving 
qualities refresh you after a hard 
day’s work. Sparkling, efferves- 
cent, when you open the bottle. 


One package makes 5 gallons. If 
your grocer isn’t supplied, we will 
mail i a package on receipt of 
25c. Please give his name. 


Write for premium puzzle. 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
207 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This Splendid 
M ISSION 


COMPLETE 


with Grats $3 G00 


and Tile 


Retail value, $50.00. Sold direct from fac- 
tory, which makes price possible. — 300 
equally attractive bargains in wood, brick 
and tile mantels, from $3.00 to $300.00. 
Also choice bedroom furniture, hall consoles, 
etc., made in the same factory and bearing 
the same guarantee as the world-famed King 
Mantels. Handsome catalogues free to in- 
terested parties who state their requirements. 


King Mantel Company 


' 521-527 King’s Highway 
Knoxville, Tennessee, U. S. A. : 


calm, 


maid to meet another who had come looking for 


work, she stood face toface with Ruth. Witha 
cry of joy she opened her arms and sprang 
toward her. But the unhappy girl repulsed her. 
Pale and emaciated, sick though she appeared 
to be, still she was defiant. She had not come 
to be reformed or to pulled up short for anything 
she had done. She had come for money, be- 
cause she needed it, and she had thought to get 
it, steal it, if necessary, and go back to the task of 
fighting out her own nate 

Gently, then firmly, Kate pleaded with her. 
She told her how they had searched, and 
searched until their hearts were wearied and 
their hopes all but dead; how they had prayed 
she would come home some day, and how wel- 
come she was now, no matter what she had 
done or where she had been—she was home, and 
they loved her and would love her, always. 

Suddenly the girl tried to rush by her, but 
Kate was the stronger of the two and held her 
back, and then, as their tears came, the whole 
story was told—of how Hollister had taken her 
to Chicago and left her there; of how she had 
tried to work and live on what she could earn 
in factories and stores; of how she had failed 
and tried again; of how sickness and weari- 
ness and hopelessness had been her portion, 
month after month, until finally she had been 
thrown out of her cheap lodging-house because 
she could not pay the rent, and had then deter- 
mined to try to get money for her temporary 
need. 

“You're home now, dear,’’ Kate was sobbing 
at the feet of the pitiful little creature. ‘‘Home, 
where there’s nothing but love waiting for you. 
If you could know what your home-coming 
means to me. I had almost reached the end of 
my rope, too. You’ve just told me what your 
life has been; but what about mine? Knowing 
that to whatever depths you were driven—- 
I was responsible. You were ashamed to come 
home, Ruth. I’ve been ashamed to live.” 

Harry’s step was heard on the porch. Quick- 
ly Ruth arose and started for the back door. 
Again Kate stopped her. “‘Ruth, you must see 
him. You must! And, alone.’ As she pressed 
her tear-stained handkerchief to her face and 
ran up the stairs she murmured a fervent: 
“Thank God! Oh, thank God!” 

Ruth looked helplessly about her for some 
means of escape. There was none. She started 
for the corner of the room as Lenox entered 
with Fells. He did not see her, at first, but as 
he started toward the desk she faced him, 
crouched back against the bookcase. For a 
second they looked at each other and then the 
big brother walked over to his little sister and 
took her in his arms. Fells, taking in the situa- 
tion quickly, and dabbing a handkerchief to his 
eyes, tried to tiptoe toward the door. Harry 
saw him. 


“Don’t go like that, Fells,” he called in 
trembling accents. ‘‘My sister will want to 
shake hands with you. I know you must re- 
joice with us that she is back ” 

Fells turned at the door. ‘‘ Mrs. Fells and I— 
will—will come over a little later if—if we may,” 
he said, chokingly. 

With the tenderness of a father helping a 
child, Harry began to remove Ruth’s wraps. 
Haltingly she protested she had not come to 
stay; that she only wanted money temporarily; 
that she was ill But he paid no attention. 
Perhaps he did not hear. His eyes filled with 
tears of happiness, as he went about making her 
comfortable, and there was a choke in his voice 
when he ’phoned to the doctor. Then, before 
he could get Ruth upstairs and into her own 
room again, Lonnie Whinston burst in, on his 
way from the train. 

With one glance of deepest pity the two 
young people looked into each other’s eyes, but 
they did not speak. Shortly after he left the 
house. But when they had put her to bed and 
the doctor had come and she was asleep on a 
pillow that was soaked with tears there came a 
letter for her, from Lonnie, and they put it 
where she would see it when first she opened 
her eyes. 

“Kate,” said Harry, at supper that night, 
“T’m going to take Ruth south with me. 
They’ve offered me a partnership if I will take 
charge of dur South American agency. Don’t 
you think I’m right? I feel that a mighty sane 
and mighty repentant little girl has come home, 
and I’ve made up my mind to do the unconven- 
tional thing and try to make her glad she risked 
it. Risked us, I mean. The usual reception 
accorded to the prodigal who comes back and 
trusts himself to our misunderstanding—and 
humanity—must make him a little homesick, 
sometimes, for the husks. I don’t mean to take 
any chance along that line.” 

There was silence for a time. Again he spoke. 

“Kate,” he said, ‘‘there’s too much of this 
table, and we've been sitting at opposite ends. 
I’m going to change it. I’m going to get a 
little round one—where we'll sit so close our 
eyes can meet—and our hands, even, sometimes 
touch.” 

She bowed her head to hide her tears. He 
got up and came round toher. “In our hearts 
we've forgiven each other long ago,” he said, 
“but neither of us has had the courage to say 
‘Let’s forget.’” 

“T haven’t the right to forget,” 

“You've earned it, Kate. Trust me in this— 
come south with us. Down there, in a new 
environment, we'll start over—and build truly 
and solidly, this time.” 

And as he leaned over to kiss her she an- 
swered, tremblingly, but, oh, so fervenily: 
“Let's try” 


she answered. 


BEAUTY SEEKER—DON’T WASTE ENERGY 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


here are many women who expend their 

nervous force unnecessarily by reason of 
little habits and mannerisms that they have 
probably acquired unconsciously. 

Many nervous, active women do altogether 
too much standing about their work. As every- 
body knows, standing is much more fatiguing 
than walking, being peculiarly hard on woman’s 
organism. 

A woman should make it a rule never to stand 
at any task that she can do just as well sitting. 
For instance, why stand up when you peel po- 
tatoes, shell peas, or hull berries? Why stand 
when you “do” your hair? You are simply 
using up strength that should be saved for 
more important matters. 

Again, you may waste strength by taking un- 
necessary steps. This is peculiarly likely to be 
the case when you have to go up and down stairs 
a great deal. A little thought and care will save 
you a good many toilsome climbs. When you 
have to go up stairs for something, think up sev- 
eral other errands that may require your pres- 
ence on the upper floor, and contrive to do 
them all in one trip. 

Speaking of going up stairs, do you know 
that most people perform this feat in the most 
toilsome manner possible? They bend from the 
waist, thus cramping up their chests until they 
cannot get a free breath. Then they laboriously 
haul themselves up by clinging to the bannister, 
dragging their feet uselessly after them, and 
putting the whole strain of the climb on their 
backs. 

In preparing to go upstairs, stand perfectly 
erect, throwing out the chest. Keep ayay from 
the bannister. Lift the feet, bending the knees 
freely. Let the knees do all the work. 

In addition to wasting energy about their 
work, many women fritter away nervous force 
when they are supposed to be resting. For in- 
stance, there is the woman who rocks violently 
too and fro in her favorite rocker. She may 
think she is “taking things easy,” but she is 
really playing the spendthrift with her nervous 
vitality. 

Even such apparently unimportant habits as 
swinging the foot, or tapping it restlessly upon 
the floor, or allowing the fingers to play with 
articles near them, are so much drain on the 
nervous system. Besides, they detract from a 
woman’s charm, by making her appear jerky, 
fidgety and lacking in repose. 

Keep still! Relax even in your work. A 
methodical method of working will 


accomplish far more in the long run than all 
your old hurry and flurry and tension. Relax, 
mentally and physically. You can have no con- 
ception—till you try it—of what a change it 
can work in your health, disposition and appear- 
ance. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Questions of general interest in regard to health and 
beauty will be answered in this column, Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. No attention will be paid 
to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed.| 


How to Get Thin 

X. Y. Z.—If you wish to grow thin you must 
regulate your diet. Eat meat only once a day. 
You should avoid fat meats, and live princi- 
pally on fish, poultry, vegetables and fruit. 
Don’t eat much rich pastry, sweets, or starchy 
foods. Drink tea and coffee without milk, and 
drink no water with your meals. Exercise in 
the open air, and don’t sleep more than seven 
hours a night. 

Scalp massage is one of the best things in the 
world for dandruff and falling hair. The direc- 
tions are too long to print here, but I will send 
them to you on receipt of a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope. I will also send formula 
for a hair tonic. 


Treatment of Freckles and Moles 

X. X. Z.—Here is a formula for a freckle 
lotion, but you must not be surprised if it causes 
a temporary redness of the skin: Two ounces 
lactic acid, one ounce glycerine, one-half ounce 
rose water. 

No amateur should ever attempt to remove 
moles, as blood poisoning is likely to result. 
The electric needle in the hands of a skillful 
operator is the only safe method of getting rid 
of this trouble. 

To Reduce the Bust 


M. B. anp A. S. P.—Send to me in the regu- 
lar way for directions. 
To Develop the Bust 
Mrs. C. R.—I will send you directions on re- 
ceipt of a stamped envelope. 
For Heavy Eyebrows 
Subscriber—Mix well three ounces of red 
vaseline, one ounce of tincture of cantharides, 
one ounce of Jamaica rum, five drops of oil of 
rosemary. Apply to eyebrows twice a day, be- 
ing careful not to get any of the mixture in the 
eyes. 


Save butter; save cream; re- 
duce your household milk bill 
and have better and more de- 
licious milk—use 


CARNATION 
MILK 


From 
Contented Cows 
Carnation Milk gives vegetables and all] 
cooked foods a flavor and a consistency 
that cannot be equaled in any other way. 


are 


BRAND { 


Try This Experiment 


First, serve green peas. Cook 
as always; simmer water down to 
a half-cup; season with Carnation 
Milk (from the can); pepper and 
salt. Every one will say “How 
delicious.” 


onions, 


cauliflower, 
asparagus in the same way. 
Carnation Milk saves you money 


Serve string beans, corn, 


and is a safer 


milk than any raw milk. Carnation cows live in 


contentment, where grass is sweet, waters 
sparkling-clear, the air pure. Safe, pure, 
delicious. Try the Carnation way. Order 
it by the case. 
FREE BOOK 

We have prepared an unusual booklet containing recipes, 
suggestions for economical cooking, and the story of 
Carnation Milk. It tells you how to make more de- 


licious every dish in which milk is used. Drop a postal 


today for your copy. 
Telephone your grocer today to send you a can 


Tall can 10c—Baby size 5c 
At your Grocer’s 


CARNATION MILK 
—the Modern Milkman 


“Flavor superior to ali others 
or your money back’’ 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co., 
General Offices, SEATTLE, U. S. A, 


Fourteen Condenseries in the States of 
Wash., Ore., Wis. and Ill. 


If genuine "P. 
or the boy—in 
money back. 
time-limit to the 
That's proof of | value 

There are ple 
get the genuin 
label (as above) F 
below) with ever 

Boys like "Poroskt 
at waist, easy to-butt 
while on. No undef 

Genuine "Poroske& 
ventilated and df 


For 
Men 50 6 
Union Suits, Any 


Write for I 


CHALMERS 
72 Washington 


no quibble, no 
sknit" guarantee. 


comfortable, 
, soft, absorbent, 


For 
5c Boys 
Boys’, 50c 
of Styles 


COMPANY 
sterdam, N. Y. 


Ghalmeta Gusdkantee 


If, in 2s opinion, this garment, labeied as below, 


Be 
Sure 
It Has 
This Label 


Genuine 
* Porosknit"” 


ltt itaee 


fails to give you its cost value in underwear satisfaction, retum it direct 
to us and we will replace it or refund your money, including postage. 
This guarantee applies to every genuine " Porosknit" garment not 
stamped "Seconds" or "Imperfect" across the "Porosknit" Label. 
Chalmers — oa meena! New i 


A Jacket-Like 
Buttonless Shirt 


With no open laps—with a double 
Snug and close-fitting. 

The most comfortable, 
fant shirt in existence. 

Worn by a million infants—advised by all 
physicians—welcomed by countless mothers for 
a dozen years. 

Sold at popular prices—as low as 25 cents. 

You will never again buy crude, old-time 
garments when you know the advantage of a 
Rubens Shirt. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, 
label appears in the neck. 


front. 


most convenient in- 


and be sure that this 


This shirt is our invention and our sole production. Makeshift imitations 


are not at all like it. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 


Made in cotton, wool 


can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


No Trouble 
528, 988 —550, 233 (9) 


No Buttons 
Patent Nos. 


Helps You Economize. Write for Free Book. Monroe Drug Co., Quincy, Il. | 
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THE SIGN OF THE RAM 


Continued from page 9 


on the flowerbeds under the billiard room win- 
dow—boots and bare feet.” 

“No stockings?” asked Mr. Renshaw. 

“No shoes or stockings,” replied the officer; 
“but there’s nothing very astonishing in that. 
The queer thing is that he does not seem to 
have any little toes.” 

“No little toe on either foot!” exclaimed Mr. 
Renshaw. ‘But that is most astonishing! I 
can’t imagine any accident by which a man 
could lose both little toes. It must have been a 
deformity or a disease.” 

“Exactly,” said the officer, “that’s what I 
wanted to know. What do you say, doctor?” 

“T agree with Mr. Renshaw,” I replied, “that 
it could hardly be a case of injury, and I should 
dismiss the idea of deformity; but there are 
several diseases by which a man might lose both 
his little toes. I can think of three or four well 
known affections, either of which might pro- 
duce these conditions.” 

“What are they?” asked the superintendent. 

“They are Reynaud’s disease, frost-bite and 
ergotism.” 

“I know frost-bite,” said the officer, “‘and I 
had thought of it, but I never heard of the 
other two. What are they like?” 

“Raynaud’s disease,’’ I began to explain, “is 
an obscure affection of the blood-vessels mf 

“What sort of people does it attack?’ the 
superintendent asked. 

“Oh, all sorts of people.” 

“Then it’s no use to us,” said the officer, 
promptly. “Tell us about the others, doctor.” 

“Well, as to frost-bite, you know all about 
that. Then we come to ergotism—poisoning by 
ergot.” 

‘But ergot is a drug,” objected the superin- 
tendent. ‘ People don’t take it habitually, do 
they?” 

“Not intentionally,” I replied; “but ergot is 
a parasitic fungus which attacks the ears of rye, 
causing the disease of the grain known as 
‘spurred rye.’ Now, in a bad harvest, the grain 
may be very extensively diseased, and then the 
people who eat the bread made from ‘spurred’ 
grain become affected with chronic ergot poison- 
ing. This frequently happens in the countries 
where rye is the staple food, and quite extensive 
epidemics have occurred.” 

““And what are the effects of ergot poison- 
ing?” the officer asked, rather eagerly. 

“Primarily, it causes a contraction of the 
small arteries so that the blood supply is grad- 
ually reduced and finally cut off altogether. 
When the circulation is failing, the effects of 
its failure will appear first and with most 
intensity in the little toes—other things being 
equal.” 

“This is very interesting,” said Mr. Ren- 
shaw, glancing at the superintendent (who was, 
however, deep in thought), ‘but I don’t see 
how it helps us to discover the murderer.” 

“T think it helps us very materially,” I an- 
swered. ‘It is evident that the person most 
likely to be frost-bitten is a person living in a 
country with a very cold climate; and a person 
most likely to suffer from ergotism is one living 
in a country where rye is the staple food. But 
it happens that the countries where rye is eaten 
are also countries having a rigorous climate— 
Russia and Poland for instance.” 

The superintendent looked at me with strong 
approval. ‘You’ve hit it, doctor,” said he. 
“Very neatly argued too. The fellow’s a Rus- 
sian or a Pole or a Finn, or else he’s a sailor. 
Sailors often get frost-bitten.” 

“He may be both,’”’ I said, and the superin- 
tendent again approved; but at this moment we 
arrived at the spot over which a constable 
stood on guard. It was in one of the water- 
meadows bordering the river Wavernay, and 
the actual spot was one of several expanses of 
bare clay, which, in the winter, had evidently 
been shallow pools. Now, however, the water 
had evaporated, and the dry weather had re- 
duced the clay to the consistency of stiff putty. 

The particular patch which the constable 
guarded bore two sets of footprints, both of 
which were amazingly clear and distinct; for 
the clay was too stiff to be adhesive and had 
taken the impression like wax from a seal. One 
set led from a point on the river bank towards 
the house, and these had been made by the boots 
of a man—medium-sized boots, but In no way 
distinctive, though every brad was visible in 
the impressions. The other set of prints led 
from the direction of the house to the point on 
the river bank from which the other footprints 
started; and there was no doubt as to the ab- 
sence of the little toe, for the impressions were 
so perfect that every fold and crease of the skin 
was visible even to the papillary ridges. 

“We can’t say for certain that both sets of 
prints are from the same man,’’ the superin- 
tendent remarked, “but there can’t be much 
doubt. The boots would have fitted the bare 
feet. I imagine he took off his boots to climb 
up the ivy, and when you disturbed him, he 
climbed down, picked up his boots and legged 
it barefooted ” 

“You think then, that he climbed the ivy 
and entered by the billiard room window?” 
Mr. Renshaw asked. 

“No, no, sir; he couldn’t have done that with 
Gannet there. He entered by the landing win- 
dow, tapped at the billiard-room door, and, 
when Gannet opened it he knocked the poor 


_inhis pram.” ty 


fellow down with a blow of the case-opener. 
That is how I size it up.” 

“No doubt youre right,” said Mr Renshaw, 
“and if so, that seems to favor the idea of a 
sailor. But he seems to have come from the 
river. Is there any sign of a boat?”’ 

“Yes, sir; some sort of a boat has been here. 
Looks like the long counter of a clinch-built 
sailing boat, moored stérn-on to the bank; but 
she must have been a queer-looking craft and 
pretty easy to spot if we can find her.” 

He led us to the water-side where, at the 
point to which the two sets of footprints con- 
verged, the impression of the boat was plainly 
visible on the earth of the bank. And as I 
looked at it, some chord of memory was stirred 
by the suggested shape. 

“Don’t some of the Russian and Scandi- 
navian vessels carry a canoe-shaped jolly-boat,” 
I said; “a keelless boat with a long beak at the 
stern?” 

The superintendent looked down eagerly at 
the impression. 

“Ves! By jove, sir! That’s it!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘What they call a pram—a thing 
like a half banana. I must make inquiries of 
the harbor-master and see if there are any for- 
eign craft in the port. os 

“And meanwhile,” said I, “these footprints 
are precious. We ought to take plaster moulds 
of them. Is there any plaster of paris in the 
house?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Renshaw, “by a lucky 
chance we have just got in a supply to repair a 
ceiling. I'll send up for some at once.’ 

A couple of bags of plaster, with a large basin 
and a kitchen spoon, were presently brought 
down, and I proceeded to mix the plaster with 
water and to fill up the deep footprints with the 
creamy liquid. 

“Wouldn’t it be as well to take a mould of 
the boat, too?” I suggested; and, the superin- 
tendent approving, I poured a supply of liquid 
plaster on the impression on the bank. 

While the plaster was setting firmly, I paid 
my morning visit to Mrs. Renshaw (who was 
now awake and quite free from pain); then 
having taken up the moulds, appropriating a 
pair from the bare feet for my own use, I drove 
back into Lowestoft to make my report to the 
coroner 

The work of the practice was not very en- 
grossing. Within an hour of my return, I had 
finished the morning’s business, and, as I had 
breakfasted at Willowdene, I was now free for 
an hour or two. Naturally, my steps strayed in 
the direction of the harbor—always the center 
of interest in a seaport town, and especially so 
now—and, as I approached, my eye caught the 
tall masts of a brig that lay alongside the quay, 
discharging blocks of ice on to a flat cart. I 
strolled past the vessel and stooped to read the 
name on her wide, flat counter; and I had just 
made out the words, “Anna Arkangel,” when 
I felt a light touch on my shoulder and turned 
sharply to find the superintendent regarding 
me with a grim smile. ‘I thought I should find 
you here, doctor,” said he © “Looks as if 
we'd struck the right thing, doesn’t it? But 
I don’t see her pram anywhere, do you? 
Here, Johnny!” ‘he continued, addressing a 
tow-haired seaman, ‘“What’s become of your 
pram?” 

The sailor turned a faded blue eye on his 
questioner and answered: ‘Der bram haf gone 
to Oulton Broad.” 

“Oh,” said the officer, significantly, “and 
where’s the skipper?”’ 

“Der “schgibber haf gone to Oulton Broad 
too,’’ was the reply ‘He schday ad der At- 
miral Hotel.” 

“Oh,” said the superintendent, ‘still. more 
significantly, “then I think we will go to Oulton 
Broad, eh, doctor? There’s a train in five min- 
utes which will save us the walk Can you 
spare an hour?” 

I thought I could; besides, I told myself, this 
was a matter of business; and accordingly we 
set off at a brisk walk for the station We had 
just taken our tickets and were proceeding up 
the platform, when we overtook Mr. Brewe, 
leisurely following a trolley of iuggage. 

“So you're off,” I said, as he greeted me with 
unnecessary effus veness. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘“‘back into harness to- 
morrow.” Then, with a side glance at the 
superintendent, he inquired: “Anything up?” 

“T told him briefly what had happened, re- 
serving details, however. 

“Just my luck!’ he exclaimed, “to be leaving 
when the sport is going to begin. If I had 
known. I would have stayed another week. 
You might let me know what turns up. It 
would be. so instructive to follow a case right 
through.” He gave me his card, and I was 
promising to look him up in town, when the 
guard blew his whistle and the superintendent 
dragged me into the carriage. 

The landlord of the “‘ Admiral” was standing 
at the door when we arrived, and he greeted the 
superintendent with respectful  geniality. 
“Good morning, Mr. Bowles,” said he; “can I 
do anything for you?” 

“Ves,” said Bowles. ‘“‘You’ve got a Russian 
skipper staying here, haven’t you?” 

‘Ves. Captain Popoff. Came up pia 


_“What’s he doing here?” ! 
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“Got some business with the yacht-builders.” 

“Why did he come in the pram? Why 
didn’t he walk or take the train?” 

“Brought a lot of gear in her—blocks and 
stuff—for the builders.” 

“Where was he last night—say, from twelve 
to four?” 

“In bed, I reckon. 
eleven and got up at six.” 

“Are you sure he was in the house all night?” 

“He must have been. Couldn’t have got out 
and couldn’t have got in again. I unlocked the 
doors this*morning myself. Like to see him? 
He’s in the coffee-room writing letters.” 

The officer nodded, and we were duly ushered 
into the room, where Captain Popoff sat at a 
table writing. Superintendent Bowles intro- 
duced himself, and the captain, with a ship- 
master’s curtness, demanded his _ business. 
Now, Bowles was an intelligent man and be- 
lieved in direct and straightforward methods. 
Accordingly, he gave the captain a brief ac- 
count of the robbery and hinted at his sus- 
picions. 

“But what has this to do with me?’’ demanded 
Popoff, in excellent English and an indifferent 
temper; “‘you don’t think I did it, do you?” 

Bowles’s answer was in the Scottish manner. 
“Where was your pram last night?” 

“Where I left it, I suppose. Made fast to 
the landing-stage.”’ 

“T should like to have a look at it,’ said 
Bowles, whereupon the skipper swept up his 
papers into a writing-case, and, inviting us to 
“come on, then,”’ stumped out of the room. 

The “Anna’s” pram was floating alongside 
the landing-stage, and, as we approached, the 
captain eyed her critically. ‘‘Someone’s been 
meddling with her,’ he said. “I made the 
painter fast with a clove hitch; now it’s made 
fast with a round turn and two half-hitches.” 

We stood in a row on the narrow stage, 
stooping over the little boat, and presently 
Bowles stepped into her, closely scrutinizing the 
thwarts, the gunwale and the floor. ‘‘ Nothing 
to lay hold of here,” he said, discontentedly; 
“not a trace.’ Finally he lifted out the bottom- 
boards and groped in the crevices of the plank- 
ing, and then, suddenly, he stood up with some 
tiny object between his finger and thumb. 

“What do you make of this?’ he said, ex- 
hibiting his treasure to me in the palm of his 
hand. It was a small piece of wire, doubled 
sharply on itself and having the free ends 
curved backwards towards the doubled end, 
os whole thing being about the fifth of an inch 
ong. 

“Bit of brass wire,” said the skipper. ‘‘ Looks 
like a part of a hook from a lady’s dress.”’ 

“Not brass,” said Bowles. ‘It’s gold—yel- 
low, native gold. Part of a clasp, I should say.” 

He stepped up on to the stage and looked 
earnestly at the skipper, who returned a de- 
fiant stare. 

“Well,” he demanded, ‘do you think it’s 
me?” 

“T think it’s someone from your ship,” re- 
plied Bowles. 

“Would you know him if you saw him?” 
asked the captain. 

“T should know his feet, if I saw them bare,” 
was the reply. 

Without a word, Popoff sat down on the 
stage, and, tearing off his boots and socks, 
rolled over on his back and thrust his feet aloft 
towards the superintendent. 

“Are those the feet?’’ he demanded, aggres- 
sively. 

A momentary glance showed that they were 
not, for both little toes were in full evidence, 
each enriched by a goodly corn. 

“No, they’re not,” said Bowles, with a grin 
of vexation, ‘‘so there’s nothing against you, 
captain.” 

“Very well,” said Popoff; “then you come 
down and look over the brig.’’ He resumed his 
footgear with lightning rapidity, and we set 
forth, luckily catching the down train at Oul- 
ton Broad station. 

As we approached the vessel, Popoff ran on 
ahead to roar out instructions to his crew. The 
effect was magical In an instant fall-ropes and 
windlass were deserted, damp seamen crept up 
from the icy hold, and the whole ship’s com- 
pany with one accord sat down on the deck and 
proceeded to remove their shoes and socks; a 
spectacle that drew the loafing smack-boys as 
iron filings to a magnet. By the time we had 
descended the ladder, the entire crew, number- 
ing eight, all told, was ranged along the deck, 
barefooted and with their trousers rolled up to 
the knees. 

“Ere, Bill!” shouted a smack-boy, ‘come 
and look at these bloomin’ Dutchmen. They’re 
a-goin’ a-paddlin’.”’” To an accompaniment of 
comments such as this, the superintendent and 
I with the captain—himself barefooted— 
walked slowly down the line, beginning with 
the mate and ending with the ‘doctor,’ a pale 
and lanky youth who still grasped the potato 
that he had been peeling. 

Then Bowles looked me blankly in the face. 
“Weli, I’m stumped!” said he.. For a full com- 
r'.ment of sixteen little toes had scattered his 
hopes to the winds. 

“Not here?” asked the captain, sarcastically. 
Bowles shook his head sadly, and as we retired 
up the ladder towards the grinning smack-boys, 
we were followed by a storm of derisive howls 
from the deck. 

And so this very promising clue petered out, 


He turned in about 


leaving the police as much in the dark as ever. 
When, at the end of my week, I returned to 
town, I carried with me the plaster casts of a 
pair of bare feet, an electrotype fac-simile of 
the little gold object (made by a local type- 
founder) and the earnest exhortation of Super- 
intendent Bowles to ‘think over the matter 
and let him know if anything occurred to me.” 

Back in my rooms in London, I did think the 
matter over—frequently, but without result. 
In my walks abroad, in my visits to the hospital, 
at the restaurants where I lunched and in the 
bed wherein I slept, the problem continually 
recurred to my mind But the solution came 
not. And thus it happened that, on a certain 
day, when I was browsing, catalogue in hand, in 
an upper gallery of the Hunterian Museum on 

“The pickles in many ajar and pot 
And bones and ligaments all in a lot,” 
the problem of the missing little toes came un- 
bidden to my thoughts. Could it have been an 
injury after allP The thing was _ possible, 
though wildly improbable. I had already 
looked over all the specimens bearing on the 
question, and they had helped me not at all. 

Suddenly I halted with a start. On the shelf 
before me stood a jar—a huge oval jar contain- 
ing two human feet. 

I stood and stared at the jar. It was not the 
mere presence of a pair of feet that caused my 
sudden excitement, nor was it their strange, 
dusky color, which might have been due to pro- 
longed immersion in spirit; it was the fact that 
each of the feet was destitute of a little toe. 
Feverishly, I turned over the leaves of the cata- 
logue until I found the number of the specimen, 
and then I read: ‘The feet of a West African 
negro affected with ainhum. Both the little 
toes have separated. On the plantar surface of 
the right foot, between the great and second 
toes, is a mature chigger or sand-flea in its cyst, 
and both feet exhibit scars of old cysts.” 

Ainhum! What the deuce was ainhum? I 
had never heard of the disease—if a disease it 
was. I closed the catalogue, and, clattering 
down the steps, made straight for the library, 
where, taking a work on “Tropical Diseases” 
down from the shelf, I ran my eye down the in- 
dex. Ah! Here it was. ‘“Ainhum: A disease 
affecting the dark-skinned races, especially 
common in West Africa. . . . A furrow or 
constriction forms at the base of the little toe, 
and, gradually deepening, leaves the digit hang- 
ing by a narrow pedicle. This ultimately snaps, 
and the toe drops off. Both little toes are com- 
monly affected and, much more rarely, the 
other toes may be attacked Chie a 

I shut the book with a snap and hurried 
away in an ecstasy of sudden enlightenment. 
The cast of the footprint, which I had frequent- 
ly examined, showed a number of small scars at 
the bases of the toes, the possible origin of which 
had puzzled me not a little. Now I understood. 
They were chigger scars; and the footprint had 
been made, not by a Russian or Pole, but al- 
most certainly by a negro. 

I was hurrying home to send off a letter that 

should rejoice the heart of Superintendent 
Bowles, when I suddenly bethought me that 
Brewe had been in Lowestoft for some time. 
Now, if there had been a negro in the neighbor- 
hood, Brewe might have seen him and might 
even be able to give us his name and descrip- 
tion. It was worth trying, only, of course, I 
must approach the matter cautiously. Brewe 
had invited me to call on him, and, since his 
rooms were in Bedford Place, hard by, why not 
call now? 
. The resolution was no sooner formed than 
acted upon; and twenty minutes later, I found 
myself following a faded page-boy up the broad 
staircase of the Bloomsbury boarding house. 
Mr. Brewe received me with boisterous genial- 
ity, and for some time his flow of conversation 
prevented me from opening the subject which 
had brought me to his rooms. And then, on a 
sudden, I determined not to open it at all, for I 
had seen something that sent my thoughts 
flying in a new direction. 

On my host’s little finger, showing conspicu- 
ously against the dusky skin, was a ring—a 
very curious ring, of deep yellow native gold, 
ornamented with a raised pattern of some kind. 
Cautiously I examined it for awhile and then 
ventured a remark: 

“That is rather a striking ring that you are 
wearing, Brewe,’’ I said. “ You didn’t get that 
in England, Pll swear ” 

“Not much,” laughed Brewe. ‘Your 
English jewelers are more sparing with their 
gold. This is the pure, native metal—made at 
Ogua—Cape Coast, as you call it—by a poor, 
benighted African, from gold washed in a cala- 
bash from the surface soil. Look at it; it isn’t 
a bad piece of work for a savage.’’ He slipped 
it from his finger and handed it to me. 

A very curious object it was, rude and clumsy 
in workmanship and yet handsome and striking, 
displaying in its design the unerring decorative 
instinct of the barbaric workman. It was a flat 
band with raised edges, the space between 
which was filled with strange cabalistic figures. 

“Ts there any meaning in this design?” I 
asked. 

“Ves,” replied Brewe. “This is what is 
called a zodiac ring: the figures are the signs of 
the zodiac They are not very correct, I imag- 
ine, but they form the traditional Cape Coast 
design.” 

I turned the ring thoughtfully in my fingers, 
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Fust an easy handful of 


KODAK FILM 


Will tell the story of your vacation. 


There’s film for a dozen 


pictures in each cartridge, the weight is trifling. 
The Kodak itself slips into the pocket and the picture 


making is simple from start to finish. 


Press the button—do the 


rest—or leave it to another—just as you please. 


The Kodak system does more than simply remove the inconveniences 
of the glass plate and dark-room methods of picture taking—it gives better 


results, 


There’s no question about the advantages of daylight loading and 


daylight development by the Tank method. Thousands of the best profes- 
sional photographers now use the Tank system for their work even though 
they have the experience and the facilities for dark-room work. They have 


adopted the Tank because it gives them better results. 


If it’s better for 


the professional there’s no question about it for the amateur. 


You can take good pictures with a Kodak. You can finish them well 
by the Kodak system without a dark-room—or if you prefer, can mail them 
at slight cost and xo danger of breakage if you wish to have a professional 


finisher do the work for you. 


Ask your dealer or write us for Kodak catalogue. 


Kodaks, from $5.00 up. Brownie Cameras (they work like Kodaks), 


from $1.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


427 State Street, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Don’t Doctor Corns 


With 


Don’t pare them. That just re- 
moves the top layer. It leaves the 
main part to grow. 

A slip of the blade 
may mean infection. 
Sometimes a dan- 
gerous infection. 

This form of 
homesurgery should 
be ended forever. 

A few years ago a 
chemist invented the 
B & B wax—the 
heart of the Blue-jay 
plaster. 


Steel 


Now you simply apply this plas- 
ter. Itisdoneinajitty. The pain 
instantly stops, and the corn is 
forgotten. 


This wonderful wax gently loos- 
ens the corn. In two days the 
wholecorn, root and branch, comes 
out. No soreness, no discomfort. 


Please don’t doubt it. 


Fifty million corns have been 
removed in this way. Millions of 
people know it. Just try it your- 
self, and never again will you let 
corns cause you pain. : 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue=-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. 


It is narrowed to be comfortable. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (149) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


YOUR HAIR 


A Beautiful Rich Brown 


Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain will 
do it. Just apply once a month with your 
comb. Will not give an unnatural color 
to your hair. ‘A perfect remedy for gray, 
faded or bleached hair, $1.00 at first- 
class druggists. Send direct for a 25c trial 

- ; bottle today. Mrs, Potter’s Hygienic 
y Co., 1556 Groton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU ‘‘AUTO MASSEUR’”’ ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 


So confident am. I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS bet. "t5.’New York 


100 Pages 
Displaying 
Over 2,000 f 
Bargains. § 


i Write us at once for this great 100 § 
= Factory Furniture Book No. 66 W97, § 
8 the great Special Furniture Bargain Cata- § 
BH log of Sears, Roebuck and Co. This big 
§ book shows over 2,000 beautiful pieces of § 
# furniture, a mammoth assortment, represent- 
# ing the choicest productions of one hundred § 
# of the world’s greatest furniture factories. § 


You owe it to yourself to get this big 
Furniture Book, beautifully illustrating 
and describing the gigantic furniture 
stock of the world’s greatest store. If 
you want anything in the way of furni- 
ture, from the least expensive kitchen 
chair to the most magnificent divan, 
then by all means send for this book, 
it’s free. Simply send your name 
and address and we pay the postage. 
Get it and see thousands of wonderful 
bargains just as good as this one. 


—<saiie 


Buys It! : 


i, 

i 2 | Youcanhavethis § 
ha? magnificent rock- § 

er for only $3.75, E 
full oa complete § 
purchase price. § 
No. 1W294 Furthermore, we & 
# will fill your order direct from this advertise- B 
= ment. Just send us $3.75 and we will ship you & 
4 this beautiful piece of furniture jast exactly § 
H as shown inthis picture. Broadarms, deep, — 
# full spring seat, ruffled top back, solid front & 
% posts of handsome design,and golden American § 
# quartered oak finish. : 
H Truly a wonderful purchase; in fact, the § 
H greatest bargain ever offered by this or any f 
H other concern, and we positively guarantee § 
your complete satisfaction, : 

When you receive the rocker, if you don’t B 
think it is the greatest bargain you ever saw, if 
you don’t find it equal to any $7.50 rocker in f 
your entire community, or if for any reason § 
# whatsoever it does not please you immensely, § 
simply return it to us, and we will return your § 
# money in full and pay the freight charges both & 
m ways. We make this broad, sweeping guaran- § 
tee because we know we are selling the finest § 
rocker ever made at anywhere near the price. § 

In any event, be sure to send at once for the f 
# big free Special Furniture Book, yours for the 
# asking. Be sure to mention Book No. 66W97 §& 
&® when writing. : : 


, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


Try “Sin One ” on pianos, tables, 
any furniture, all veneered and 
varnished surfaces. 
Doesn’t form a crusty overcoat 
of grease and dirt like varnish, bat 
sinks into the grain of the wood, 
removing sears and stains, bring- 
ing back the original finish. Soils 
nothing; helps everything; no 
grease; no acid; no offensive 
odor; all stores; big bottle; little 
price. Write for free bottle and 
new booklet. 3 INI OIL CO., & 
42 AH. Broadway, New York City. & 


‘There are three things that de- 
stroy your lawns— Dandelions, 
Buck Plantain, and Crab Grass. 
In one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 
Your dealer should have them 
—if he has not, drop us a line and 
we will send circularseand prices. 


Wig Clipper Lawn Mower Co., 
RY Box 10, Dixon, Ti. 
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PATENTS 


That Protect and Pay 


Send Sketch or Model for 
FREE SEARCH 
Books, Advice. Searches, and 


Big List of Inventions Wanted F R E E 


WATSON E, COLRMAN, Patent Lawyer, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LITTLE DOG FIDO—A TRUE STORY 
By Mary Watterson 
MY grandmother and auntie lived in such a 
cozy house, which had a lot of rooms, and 
a big attic, where we children played when we 
went to visit them. 

One day, late in the fall, a friend came to say 
good-bye to grandmother and auntie, as she 
was going away on a long visit. 

She said: “ You know I have little Fido, and 
I want to leave him with you while I am gone.” 

Grandmother and auntie looked at each 
other and smiled, for they were not very fond of 
dogs. 

They told their friend they did not care to 
keep him. 

She said she knew he would not give them one 
bit of trouble, that he could da a lot of cute 
tricks, and he would be company for them 
through the long winter. 

“Well,” said grandmother, ‘“‘when you are 
ready to, go bring him over.” 

The days and weeks went by, and they began 
to be very fond of little Fido. They made hima 
nice soft bed right behind the sitting-room 
stove. 

One very cold night grandmother filled the 
stove with great pieces of wood, and they all 
went snugly to bed. 

About midnight they were awakened by 
hearing loud barking and Fido making a great 
fuss. He had never disturbed them before, and 
they could not imagine what the trouble could 
be. 

Their bedroom was some distance from the 
sitting-room. Grandmother called in a loud 
voice: ‘Fido! Lie down! Fido! Keep stilf!’’ 
For a few minutes he was quiet, then began 
barking again. 

Grandmother said to auntie: 
the matter with that bad dag?” 

At last he came running into the bedroom and 
jumped upon the bed, pulling the bed clothes 
as if he wanted to say: 

‘Please get up and come out!” 

Then they went out with Fido running on 
ahead, and what do you think they saw? A 
great piece of blazing wood had fallen out of 
the stove onto the floor! 

Dear little Fido had done the best he could 
to save grandmother’s lovely home. 

As soon as they had put out the fire they took 
Fido in their arms and almost cried for joy, to 
think that such a little dog could know so 
much. 

In the spring when their friend came home 
she went after her little dog. 

My grandmother said to her: 
let us keep Fido for our own dog?” 

Then they told her the story of how he had 
saved their dear home from burning down. She 
told them they could keep him. So Fido lived 
with my grandmother till he got to be old, and 
he was loved and petted as long as he lived. 


“What can be 


“Can't you 


THE BALANCING CLOWN 
By F. I. Wetherbee 


ERE is a funny fellow to greet my little 
friends, and he wears a broad smile as he 
balances on one toe with his hands in air. 

Now let us see how he does this trick with 
such ease. Tirst, we will draw him on some card- 
board, making 
him four and 
one-half inches 
long from the 
tip of his toe to 
the top of his 
hat. Look close 
and give him 
the laughing 
expression you 
see here. 

Then if you 
have a water 
color box at 
hand color him 
yellow with red 
or black spots, 


leaving the ruff around his neck, wrists and 
ankles white. 

Paint his face flesh color and give him some 
good red cheeks. 

When he is dry, cut him out carefully and 
paint back. 

Now let us hunt up some wire, weights and a 
pivot. Just a common pin will make the pivot. 
A good-sized hairpin will be just the thing for 
the wire. 

The weights must be just alike, and if we go 


v 


CHILDREN’S WORLD 


to father I am sure he will let us have a couple 
of cents. 

We turn Mr. Clown over on his face and 
place the pin as shown in the sketch, letting it 
project beyond the point of his toe about one- 
eighth of an inch. Bend the hairpin to shape 
shown and let two or three drops of hot wax 
fall where they cross. 

When it is cool it will hold the two pieces of 
metal firmty together and to his foot. A drop 
of wax on the pennies will hold them to the 
ends of the hairpin. 

Now take a lead-pencil and on the blunt end 
make a small cup-shaped hole in the lead by 
twirling a penknife point there. Place the point 
of the pin in this, and Mr Clown stands bal- 
anced. Tap one of the pennies on the edge and 
he revolves on one toe, quite life-like. 


JACK FAGOTS AND MARSHMALLOWS 

By Coe Hayne 2 

F course you have played the game of jack- 

straws How about jack fagots? This is 

the game o. jackstraws “grown-up.” You 
can't find a better one for'a grove party. 

First, gather a large armful of fagots and al- 
low them to fall in a “‘mix-up”’ upon the ground. 
Everyone should find a stick with a hook at the 
end. This will be easy where there are bushes 
growing. Cut a branch just below the place 
where it “forks” with another branch. 

The game, you know, is to see how many 
iagots one can remove, one after another, with- 


out disturbing ever so slightly the fagots re- 
maining in the pile Each player’s turn ends as 
soon as she disturbs a fagot not hooked. After 
counting the fagots successfully hooked, the 
fagots are taken up and again dropped in a 
bunch for the next player. 

It makes the game much more nteresting to 
choose sides. The players must be evenly di- 
vided into two sides. First a player on one side 
and then a player on the opposing side will try 
her skill. The point won by all the players on a 
side, added together, make up the score for that 
side. The side with the larger record wins the 
game. 

And what shall be the prize? What would be 
nicer than for the losing side to roast marsh- 
mallows for the winners? Just put a few leaves 
under the pile of fagots and there is the bonfire 
right at hand. Wait until the fagots burn down 
to a mass of glowing coals before you attempt to 
roast the marshmallows. Whittle the ends of 
sticks fo a sharp point. Do not hold the marsh- 
mallows too close to the fire. Roast until 
creamy within and nut brown on the outside 


PUZZLEGRAMS 
Double Beheadings 


1 am composed of hard materia ; behead me, 
and I become a term in music; behead me again, 
and I become singular. 

I am one of a pair. Behead me, and I tri- 
umph; behead me again, and I am not shut out. 

I am used as a guide; behead me, and I be- 
come an animal; behead me again, and I am 
the product of skill. 

Tama locality; behead me, and I am an orna- 
ment to the dress; behead me again, and I am 
both the lowest and the highest of a series. 

I can give you the shivers. Behead me, and I 
rise above my surroundings; behead me again, 
and I am what I might have made you before 
you beheaded me the first time. 

Charade 

I am a word of four syllables. My first stud- 
ies earnestly; my second is a name for a heavenly 
body; my third is the sign of a conceited person; 
my fourth is a point of time. My whole unites 
into one body. 

Mixed Proverbs 
Tones roll in sang goats hems or. 
As sigh do had ye very. 
Sin dove law fall air rain. 
Aunty pies kindly bees O! 
Answers to May Puzzles 

Double Acrostie:— 

LeavE 

AlteR (altar) 

Kal I 


EvadE 
Nine-Lived Cat:—Cat-astrophe; cat-echism; 
cat-aract; cat-alogue; cat-alepsy; cat-acomb; 
cat-apult; cat-egory; cat-amaran 
Abbreviations for States:—Il.; Ark.; Me.; 
Mass.; Pa.; Wash.; Md. (M _ D.);Ore.; Miss. 
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varnishes 
at one 
application 
Durable, 
lustrous. 


Acme Quality 
“paints 
every time 


You can’t do a good painting 
job unless you've got good, 
steady, reliable paint, any more 
than you can make a house 
stay brown with a mud-and- 
water coating. Get good, 
honest Acme Quality paint— 
that’s the first necessity. Then 
you won’t have to fret about 
the color being bright and lasting. 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, 
Stains and Varnishes 


Have real character. No one feels like 
saying anything bad aboutthem. Tens 
of thousands say good things about 
them. And they mean it. Actual ex- 
perience taughtthem. There’s an Acme 
Quality kind for every painting need. 
Easily applied—look the best. The 
Acme Quality trade mark is yourguide. 


Send for Free Painting Guide Book 


Tells everything you should know 
about painting. Beautifully illustrated 
in colors. Mail post card now. 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send a postal to 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. AE, Detroit, Mich. 
LALA LALLA LLELLLALL LLL ZEON 


SNANANASAAASSAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAS EAA SALE 


Genuine 
All Hand Woven 
Unblocked 


PANAMA 


From Weaver to Wearer 
Can be wern in that condi- 
tion by MEN, WOMEN and 
CHILDREN. Easily blocked 
in any shape or style. Just as 
serviceable as the $10.00 kind. 
All headsizes. Brims from 


Light weight. $ 1 mele) Moneys reine 


3 to 7 inches. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. 0, 830 Broadway, New York City 


~ WURLIIZER 


NW) WE SUPPLY THE US.GOVT. 


ew Band Catalog 


Just off the press. 300 pages. "Thousands of 

illustration and color plates. Every musical 

instrument. Highest quality and lowest prices 

in the world. Easy payments. Write today, 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

133 E. 4th Ave., Cinciunati © 341 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


You Can Earn This Switch NO COST 


Send uss sample of your hairand we will mail 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
to match. If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
J time within 10 days, or sell 3 to your friend sfor 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
‘= shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
_ .& latest-styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc ,on 
~~ request. Enclosed¢ postage. Marguerite Colly, 
Dept, 208,115 8, DearbornSt.,Chieago 


ae 


AYVAD’S WATER-WINGS 


Learn to Swim by For Sale Everywhere 
One Trial 


Plain, 25c. 
Fancy, 35c. . 


AYVAD MAN’E’G CO. 


Hoboken, i. 3. 


. Costs little, no plumb little water. 
Weight 15 pounds, folds into small roll. 
Full length Delbe, far better than tin tubs, Laste 

for years. Write for special agents offer and descr 


Bath Cabinet Co,, 2019 Adams Street, Toledo, 0 
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Your Protection 


HOSE who have failed to get genuine 

Holeproof Hose, not knowing how to 

identify them, need not be fooled any 

longer. We are now stamping all of our 
hose with the signature of Carl Freschl just 
as you see it written above. We originated 
the guaranteed hose idea. “ Holeproof” today 
is the result of 39 years of hose-making ex- 
perience. No imitation—no amateur make— 
can ever hope to compete with the leader. 
Six pairs of “Holeproof” are guaranteed six 
months. New pairs will be given for all that 
wear out within oa offi 


us 
flole eprao Hosiery 


FOR ME prod AND osiery 

We use yarn costing an average of 70 cents per 
pound. Hose made with 30-cent yarn must be 
made coarse and unsightly in order to equal ‘‘Hole- 
proof’s’”’ strength. 

“Holeproof” are soft and attractive. They are 
made in the lightest weights. There are twelve 
colors, ten weights and five grades. Prices 
range from $1.50 to $3 for six pairs, according to 
weight and finish. 


Sold in Your Town 


The genuine “Holeproof”’ are sold in your town. 
We'll tell you where, on request, or ship direct where 
we have no dealer, charges prepaid on receipt of 
price. Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make Your 
Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 
Distributors for Canada’ 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico 


Agents for Mexican Republic 


Dee Your Hose Insured ? 


A Cleanser and 
Mouth Wash 
In One 


Com- 
bines the 
virtues of 
pastes, powders, 
washes—without the 
faults of either. 
It cleanses and polishes the 
teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists—or sent direct. 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


ON'T use hot irons and burn 

your hair into shape. Wave 
your hair at home in a few min- 
utes—without heat—using the 


West Electric Hair Curlers 
Made of one piece of elec- 
tried nickeled 


tem- a 

pered in oil 

—rounded edges 
—cannot cut, break, nor 
injure the hair. 

Card of 5, 2% centa 

Card of 2, 10 cents 


NOTE THE 
LOCKING 
DEVICE 


Card of 4 

Midget Curlers 

and one West Puffer, lobe. 

For Puffs the Midget Curler and 


Wesc Puffer are indispensable Used 
by leading hairdressers everywhere. At the 

of Notion Cownters of over 10,000 stores—or on 
receipt of your dealer's name anit 25 cents we will send 

card of 5 and handsome book showing the newest cojffures. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co.,47 S. Front St., Phila. 


Mrs. Bradley’s Face 
Wash removes moth, 
tan, freckles, pimples, 
blackheads, Prevents 
wrinkles, oiliness and aging of the skin. Makes it soft, 
white & beautiful. By mail 25c.,3 for50c. Agents wanted. 
Mrs. C. S. Bradley, #-1921 Western Ave., Minneapolis. Minn 


MARRIED life for a woman is a series of 
problems, some big and some little, some 
to be ignored and some to be faced, but all to be 
treated cheerfully, and if possible, gaily. There 
are some gifts in this world, like beauty, which 
come without work; but happiness is not one of 
them. The woman who wishes to be happy has 
to pay for happiness. There are some things, 
like food and clothes and furniture, which can 
be bought with a single price; when the price is 
paid down the transaction is over. But that is 
not the case of happiness or of any gift of the 
spirit. Happiness has to be paid for every day 
and forever. 

Winning a husband is not enough; one has to 
keep him. There are a good many thoughtless 
girls who seem to feel that since they have won 
a lover with their prettiness and charm, they 
have won the right to keep him; but the right 
to keep a man has to be earned by constant con- 
sideration and tenderness. Life is not a random 
playground; it is a great camping ground peopled 
with soldiers who have to be drilled and disci- 
plined. Those who show the keenest sense of 
duty, the most responsive intelligence, the 
greatest willingness to carry out perfectly the 
tasks imposed upon them, are the ones who win 
the highest rewards. Every wife wants the re- 
ward of keeping unspotted the love of her hus- 
band; this lies largely in her own hands. 

The world seems to have decided that the 
greatest bond to unite husband and wife are 
children. There are women who take the point 
of view that a woman who wears herself out 
bearing and rearing children cannot keep her 
husband’s love; that he will seek a younger and 
fresher face. 

In most cases children are essential to com- 
plete happiness in marriage. There are child- 
less couples who, while regretting the lack of 
children, still feel that they are all in all to each 
other; and there are many others who feel that 
they have missed the best of life because they 
are childless, but who find what compensation 
they can in nephews and nieces and the children 
of friends. It is the law of life to want to see 
one’s own flesh and blood about one, to hope to 
accomplish in the younger generation the things 
in which one has failed oneself. So that the 
average woman counts her children the strong- 
est tie that binds her husband to her. 

But if children may bind, they also may 
separate. The husband should bever be sacri- 
ficed to the children—for the sake of himself, 
the wife and the children. 

Husband Neglected for Children 


There is really no need to choose between 
husband and children, but too many young 
women do not know that they are choosing. A 
young wife has had a relatively serene court- 
ship, and has safely weathered the initial haz- 
ardous month of marriage. After the first baby 
comes, her husband seems to love her ‘more 
than ever. As time goes on, and other children 
are born, it seems to her that their interests are 
merely growing broader and closer than they 
were. Too often she is so absorbed in her 
motherhood that she scarcely is aware of her 
husband’s deeper needs. 

There was the case of Dorothea, whom every- 
body called Dolly. She was a born mother, 
from the time that she played with a large 
family of dolls. 

Her fiance was wealthy, and his work occu- 
pied him but a very few hours a day. For the 
first months of their marriage they traveled, 
but when Dolly found that the baby was com- 
ing, she insisted on going home and taking a 
house in the country within half an hour’s run 
from New York. She talked constantly of the 
baby, and her husband was deeply interested, 
too. When it appeared, it proved to be twins. 

Dolly had plenty of money to engage nurses, 
but she insisted on caring absolutely for the 
children. At first it amused her husband, but 
after a time he grew tired of seeing so little of 
her. One or other of the babies was always 
needing her; she never had time to go into the 
city with him, and when they were together, 
her talk was of babies’ ills, and little physical 
needs. She did not make love to her husband 
any more; when he made love to her, she 
responded always with an abstracted half- 
listening air, as if she were ready to run away. 

The young man, not accustomed to life in the 
country, or to amusing himself in any way, felt 
the long evenings growing pretty dull! He be- 
gan to stay in New York for dinner, at first 
with a guilty feel ng, and afterwards, when he 
believed that Dolly did not miss h m very much, 
with more and more ease. 

Dolly did miss him, but she was too proud 
and hurt to say so. It seemed to her that he 
was guilty of great disloyalty to his home, and 
above all to the wonderful babies. 

She was unwise enough to suppose that if 
she assumed an indifferent attitude, Dick 
would realize what he was missing and come 
back to his own. 

Where the matter would have ended if 
chance had not intervened, there is no telling, 
for a rich young man in New York is besieged 
by temptations, subtle as well as obvious. But 
Dick was hurt in an automobile accident when 
he was driving a car of gay theater people to a 
roadside inn for supper. He was badly hurt, 
and there was fear for a time that he would not 
recover. 


WHEN THE CHILDREN COME BETWEEN 


OUR COMRADES’ CORNER—By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


The motherhoood in Dolly was aroused for 
him. She left the babies to a nurse, and spent 
every hour she could at her husband’s bedside. 
When she could take him home from the hos- 
pital, she still made herself his constant at- 
tendant; the babies only had her when he was 
asleep or resting. Meantime, she did a good 
deal of serious thinking, and like a sensible 
woman, when he was better, she talked mat- 
ters over with him. By this time, the babies 
were beginning to walk and talk, and Dick was 
with them so much during his convalescence 
that he soon became as much attached to them 
as their mother was. After that, there was no 
question of separation on account of the chil- 
dren. Dolly had to admit, however, that it was 
by sheer accident that the family had not gone 
shipwreck. 

But a far more typical case is that of the 
young wife and husband who are not at all rich, 
and who perhaps have not realized how much 
more it takes to support two than one. 

Mildred and John were a young couple of this 
sort. They were married a year when their lit- 
tle Jack came, and when he was fifteen months 
old, his sister was born; while the parents were 
in. one way delighted to welcome the newcomer, 
in an other way they would have been glad had 
she delayed a year. Times were not very good in 
John’s business and the price of living continued 
to be as high as if he were coining money. 
Mildred had hoped to have a little nurse girl to 
help her with the children, but she soon saw 
that she would have to care for them herself 
as well as do the full work of the household. 
She attacked her task with more spirit than 
strength, and with a full certainty that all 
would go well. 

Case of the Overworked Mother 

Mildred might have weathered her difficult 
year safely enough, but first Jack fell ill, and 
then his little sister. There was not only the 
worry and care of their illness and the doctor’s 
bills; but afterwards they developed bad habits 
of sleeplessness. One would cry and wake the 
other. Sometimes Mildred would walk the 
floor with them, and sometimes John. Present- 
ly Mildred saw that John could not do his work 
at the office well if he was to be deprived of so 
much sleep. She banished him to the spare 
room, and said that she would take care of the 
children herself. When he demurred, she as- 
sured him that she would have time to take 
naps during the day. She never did have such 
time, but she was always hoping to. 

John’s business began to improve slightly, and 
he suggested that they engage a woman whom 
they could trust to sit with the babies in the 
evening while they went to the theatre or to 
call on friends. Mildred tried it once or twice, 
and then with tears in her eyes she said she was 
too tired; John must go alone, but she would 
have to stay home and rest 

A cousin of his lived near, who was a jolly 
young woman always surrounded by friends. 
Mildred herself suggested that John run over 
there sometimes at night. The first evening he 
went with reluctance; she saw him go with re- 
lief, for now she could rest without having to 
talk to him. The second evening John went 
with less reluctance, and after a while he took 
it as a matter of course that if he were not too 
tired to leave home, he could count on having 
Mildred ready to speed him to his cousin’s. 

The night that the baby was a year old, 
Mildred put on a new dress—the first since the 
babies had come. John praised her appearance 
at dinner, and she said it was because of the 


- anniversary and that she and he and the babies 


would have a party that evening; little Jack 
might sit up till half past seven. A disturbed 
look came into John’s eyes; he hesitated, and 
then said: 

“T’m afraid I’ve promised to go to the thea- 
tre tonight with a crowd from Mattie’s 

Mildred kept her face composed, and_ her 
eyes down. But in that moment she lived 
through a good deal. 

“Couldn’t you break it?” 

“Afraid not,” he replied. 

She was hurt and angry at him, but she was 
a just woman; she was angry at herself, too. 
She was wise, and she attempted to make no 
scene. If John was ready to leave home on the 
occasion of a dear family anniversary, was it not 
her own fault for neglecting him? 

“Very well, dear,’ she said; “I’m sorry I ar- 
ranged the little surprise without consulting 
you, but we’ll just put off the babies’ party till 
Sunday afternoon. The afternoon is a more 
reasonable time, anyway. And you can tele- 
phone to Mattie that I will join the party, and 
she can rearrange things so that an extra ticket 
can be got forme. Ill try to go out whenever 
you want me to, dear. We must take our plea- 
sures together as well as our cares.” 

And it took bravery to face her future. 
Many a time she went out with her husband 
when she could have wept from sheer fatigue. 
Many a time she urged herself to talk merrily 
with him when the world seemed a dark place 
because she had so little strength. But these 
cheerful efforts were as good for her as for him. 
She reflected, as many a young wife has, that it 
would be better to have fewer children, or at 
least have them at greater intervals, than to 
overdraw on the bank of health, or to risk neg- 
lecting that elder child, the husband. 


she asked lightly. 


In the U.S. 


to receive the full advantages 
of a superior fountain pen 
which is designed and made 
especially for their use. 
Waterman’s Ideal Safety 
Pen is hermetically sealed, 
that it may be carried 
up-side-down, lying flat, 
or any other way that 
woman’s facilities 

make necessary. 


This Safety Pen 

will write instantly 
and evenly without 
soiling your fingers 


or gloves. The pat- 

ented Spoon Feed 

(ink controller) and 
careful workmanship i in 
Waterman’s Ideals will 
now convenience woman’s 
writing, and save time and 
money, as they have for the 
world’s greatest authors, 
business men and teachers, 
for many years. 

Ask your local Stationer, Jeweler, elc., 


to show you this Safety Pen. Ask for it 
by name “Waterman's Ideal.” 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 B’way, N.Y. 


8 School St., Boston. 
115 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco. 
107 Notre Dame St., Montreal. 
Kingsway, London. 6 Rue d’Hanovre, Paris. 


Ultra Blue 
One brush 


Enamelled tin; 6 colors—Crimson Lake, Ganthoge 


New Green, Burnt Sienna, Orange 


For ten cents 


we will mail you a 
Devoe “Little Gem”’ 
Color Box 


Just the 


thing for a child to use in 
earning color values. 
learning color valu 


Our large 135-page catalogue of Artists’ materials 
sent on request. Address Dept. E 


Devoe 


171 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
Fulton and William Streets 1214 Grand Avenue 
New York Kansas City 
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ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled 33 
ood or tin rollers Improved"’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
eee ature on genuine: 


Mkt ha Lhorn. 
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By CLARE KUMMER 
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hiclets 
Che Dainty Mint Covered 

Candp Counted 

Chewing Gum 


Just ask your doctor 
what he thinks of Chiclets. 
Doctors, dentists and 
trained nurses use and 
recommend Chiclets for 
their patients’ use and 
use them themselves in 
the sick-room, the office 
or home. That exquisite 
peppermint, the true 
mint, makes Chiclets the 
refinement of chewing 
gum for people of refine- 
ment. 


Look for the Bird Cards in the 
packages. You can secure a 
beautiful Bird Album free. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 


=——=BUYS A 
Genuine 


Kimball 
ORGAN 


AT FACTORY PRICES 
Music Instructions 
by our DIAGRAM 
SYSTEM and Piano 
Stool, if you write 
us at once. 


You can now buy the fa- 
mous Kimball Organs direct 
from the makers at factory 

We will send them 
to reliable people anywhere 
to be paid for on our ex- 
tremely easy payment plan—$2.50 monthly and up- 
wards, if desired. 

Operating the largest organ factory in the world, 
employing the largest capital, buying raw material in the 
greatest quantity for cash—the Kimball system of manu- 
facturing and distributing positively saves you $20 to 
$50 on strictly first-class organs. 

If you want an organ at all, you want a good one; a 
mere pretty case with no music in it will notdo. Secure 
at ence the old reliable Kimball Organ at Factory 

ices and pay on convenient terms, and get Free our 
New Diagram System of Self-Instruction in Music, with 
which anyone can learn to play in 2 short time. 


Send To-day for Money-Saving Plan and 30 Days’ Free Trial Offer 


Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or con- 
sider any other organ until you have our money-saving 
proposition. Our half a century’s manufacturing experi- 
ence ; our financially strong guarantee means much to you. 

The most inexperienced buyer, a thousand or more 
miles away, can deal with us as wisely as the shrewdest 
trader, or as though you were here in person, for your 
organ will be selected by an expert. A fine stool and 
music book free with each organ. Write TO-DAY for 
our new 1912 catalogue. @) 


W. W. Kimball Co., 337A Kimball Hall, Chicago 


: Choice, hand-raised Mex- 
' PARROTS ‘r= Red Heads or Cuban $4.75 
; uaranteed to 
reach asotamaar - pkey oF lean to talk. 
pet onanad wk wba ns | Interesting to 
—h ay papel price if ordered before 


: Sieshave have Double 3 Yellow Heads, Panama‘ 
Amazons and other varieties at low pulend: 
illustrated colored catalog free 
fOWA BIRD COMPANY, Dopt. D, DES MOINES, 1A. 
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MISS MARIE: 


Continued 


have him under my own eyes,” she urged. 
“Apart from me, he might be starved, beaten, 
corrupted—my friend’s boy might be reared as 
a gamin. How couldI know? I should risk it 
all. It would be inhuman of me!” 

“T think you overestimate the dangers,’’ 
sighed Madame Herbelin. ‘‘In fine, if you put 
the boy away from you, it is possible he may 
suffer. But if you keep him near you, it is cer- 
tain you will suffer. I can’t say more.” 

“T must suffer!”’ answered Marie. 

A permanent home for him, not far from the 
rue Lecomte, was found at a milliner’s, whose 
humble litthe window contained Communion 
caps, and the announcement ‘‘ Machine-Sewing 
Done.” 

To have had him in her lodging would have 
cost her less. But this child that dishonored 
her must be covert from the young ladies that 
she hoped would come there, and she could not 
leave him there alone if she had to give lessons 
out. 

She did have to give lessons out. It was a 
descent for her here to go to the pupils’ houses, 
but she was compelled to do it. 

She gave a lesson twice a week for four dol- 
lars a month now, Mademoiselle Marie La- 
mande, who had advertised recitals in Paris, 
and she went short of food, to meet the charges 
at the milliner’s. The boy seemed to be amply 
nourished, and the remembrance sustained her 
on the days when she was dinnerless. 

God! for a chance to get away, to be free of 
this place, where it was an ordeal to tread the 
streets. She stinted hunger to pay for postage 
stamps and applied for salaried work in distant 
schools. Once it looked as if the child were not 
to live; and as she’ sat, obeying orders, through 
that endless night she knew, before she fainted 
from exhaustion, that if he died, her own escape 
would be made by the same road. 

But he recovered—thanks partially to her— 
and her duty had still to be done. 

He recovered, and, as time passed, began to 
talk like other children on the doorsteps. She 
recalled the refinement of his mother, and the 
little child in a black blouse, shrilling kitchen 
French, avenged himself unknowingly. “As 
often as we ever meet, when the boy I robbed is 
a poor, big, common man,”’ she thought, “every 
note of his voice will be a chastisement!” 

Before she accomplished her release, she bore 
in Chauville a three years’ martyrdom. 

Madame Herbelin had consented to testify 
to her abilities, and she went far away, to a 
school in Ivry-St.-Hilaire. She had pleaded 
that, in the letter of recommendation, she might 
be referred to as “Madame” Lamande, but 
this entreaty the directress would not grant. 

“Mademoiselle,” she said, “I cannot do it 
for you—and if you are wise, there is no need. 
Remember what I told you when you returned, 
and be guided by me this time! Do not repeat 
there the blunder that you made here. Leave 
the child where he is; you have tested the person 
and you know she is honest.’ 

But her conscience would not allow her to see 
him only once in a year, nor to leave him to play 
on the doorstep, ‘and attend the public school. 
In view of a constant salary, she already fore- 
saw herself alleviating his plight. She was re- 
signed to live her life in shadow, that she might 
yield a little sunshine unto him. 

So when she had sacrificed herself again, the 
directress thought, “She is strangely devoted 
to the child—I wonder if I was wrong to be- 
friend her, perhaps she is a bad woman, after 
all!” 

She did not venture to take the boy with’ her, 
however. She was more than three months in 
Ivry before her furtive arrangements for him 
were concluded. Then she placed him with 
priests twenty miles distant from her, in the 
“Friars’ School” at “The Green House.” 
Small as the annual charges were, they were 
vast in relation to her salary. Till she suc- 
ceeded, by slow degrees, in obtaining a few 
private pupils, her self-denial was severe. 

But the little chap was in better hands now. 
And the woman had procured a respite from 
disdain. A tinge of color crept back into her 
cheeks, and she faced the world less fearfully. 
By and by, when she could afford the fare, she 
went to the Institution sometimes, on a Sunday, 
and walked with him in the yard, and noted that 
gradually his speech inproved. As she could 
afford the fare but seldom, the intervals were 
long. 

Paul looked forward to her rare visits. Some 
of the boys had visitors more frequently than 
he, pale women who came to walk beside them 
in the yard, and their boastful shout of “My 
Mother!” often saddened Paul. He had been 
taught to call her ‘Mademoiselle,’ but one 
Sunday, the child, in a triumphant cry, found 
his own name for her—‘‘ Mademoiselle, my 
mother, has come!”’ 

After that, he called her always ‘‘ Mademoi- 
sell, my mother’’—and divining something of 
the little wistful heart, Mademoiselle did not 
reprove him. 


In Ivry-St.-Hilaire a thing strange and be- 
wildering happened. For the first time in her 
life, she was happier for talking toa man. Two 
moments were prodigious to her; a moment 


after she had heard herself laughing merrily; a 


MY MOTHER 


from page 6 


moment when she realized why she had just 
plucked out a gray hair. 

When they were alone together one day, the 
man said to her, ‘*‘ Now that I have made a prac- 
tice in the town at last, | am rooted here—an.J 
Ivry isn’t amusing. If a woman were to marry 
me she would have to live here always. LI tell 
you this because I love you.” 

It was as if God had wrought another miracle 
“T can’t understand it,”’ she whispered, truly. 

Then the man laughed and took her in his 
arms, and it seemed to her that she had never 
known what it was to be tired. 

When he let her go and she came back to the 
world, her sin was staring at her. And now the 
voice that decoyed her before was clamoring, 
ts you degrade yourself in his sight, you'll lose 
him!” 

Her lover appeared to her no less a hero be- 
cause, under his imposing presence, he was a 
little cur, and the thing that she feared would 
revolt him was her dishonesty. 

Not on that day, nor on the next, but after 
many resolutions to do right had melted into 
terrors, she forced him to listen; and it seemed 
to her that she was dying while she spoke. 

“T stole!” she moaned, her face covered. 

“Poor little girl!’ he exclaimed, tenderly. 
When she dared to look, he was smiling. The 
relief and gratitude in her soul were infinite. 

But when she sobbed out the story of her 
later struggles and told him how she was de- 
voting her life to the child, his brow grew dark. 

“That, of course, would have to be changed,” 
he said. 

“Changed?” she stammered. 
“Obviously, best beloved! 
sider public opinion. These journeys to ‘The 
Green House”’ are mad, they must cease. You 
have not been fair to yourself—and now, more 
than ever, you need to reflect that 

“But,” she broke in frightened, ““you don’t 
understand! It is not a mere question of my 
going to ‘‘The Green House’’—he will not al- 
ways be there, he will grow up and his future 
will be my care. My responsibility goes on. Oh, 
I know, you need not tell me, that you have 
thoroughly the right to refuse, but—but I have 
no right to alter. Since I have seen that I could 
never hope to give back what [ took, [ have 
seen that he was my charge for life.” 

“Heavens!” he said, ‘“ you exaggerate quixoti- 

cally. To give back what you took? Remem- 
ber what you have already done!” 

“Counted in nego _ she leaded, “T have 


One must con- 


that’s all!” 

Presently, when he perceived that, on this 
one point, the little weak woman was inflexible, 
the man made a beautiful speech, declaring that 
she was worth more than the opinion of Ivry- 
St.-Hilaire, and of all France. He said that 
nothing mattered to him but their ‘divine 
love.” He looked more heroic still, and his 
eyes were moist with the nobility of the senti- 
ments he was delivering. 

But as he sat in the principal cafe of the town 
by and by, among the stacks of swords in the 
corners, and the elite of the military, and civil 
circles, clearing their throats vociferously onto 
the floor, he knew that a few days hence he 
meant to deliver a second lie about the ‘‘suppli- 
cations of his family and his duty as a son.” 
Had her debt been paid, he would have held her 
absolved from yielding so much as another 
thought to the boy, and he could have afforded 
to pay the debt, but it did not even enter his 
mind to commit such a madness. Yet, in his 
fashion, he loved her. The ‘‘chivalry”’ of offer- 
ing marriage to a woman without a dowry had 
proved it. 

It would have been kinder to her not to leave 
her in a fool’s paradise—she suffered more in- 
tensely because of that. 

“Some of the facts, sufficient to explain the 
position, I have confided to my mother,’’ he 
told her. ‘“‘She is very old, and the honor of the 
family is very dear to her—I entreat you, in her 
name! The boy shall remain in this Institution 
—or be placed in some other—they will teach 
him a trade, when the time comes for him to 
earn his living, he will be no worse off than the 
other orphans there. Be guided by me! I 
assure you, you are morbidly sensitive, there is 
no reason why you should ever meet him again. 
My adored one, our happiness is in your hands— 
give the child up!” 

“T cannot,” she repeated, hopelessly. 

‘And then, all of a sudden, the imposing pres- 
ence vanished and she saw the puny man—more 
clearly than he had ever seen himself. 

“Tt begins to be plain why you ‘cannot’,”’ he 
hissed. ‘‘Huh! tell your yarn about your ‘theft’ 
to somebody greener—for me it’s too thin! 

But why should we part, ducky—the 
matter could be arranged?” 

When he had demonstrated his intelligence in 
this way, without advantage, the man went 
down the garden path, out of her life—and for 
an hour she sat sightless, and aging years. The 
birds in the garden were making a cruel noise. 
She felt that she had grown too old during the 
afternoon to bear the shrillness of the birds. 
When was it that she had had the arrogance to 
to pull out a gray hair? 

Her love story was over, but the drear routine 
continued—the thrift, the drudgery, the clan- 
Continued on page 29 


A New Pattern, : 


Old Colony 


The Old Colony is the 
highest achievement at- | 
tained in silver plated ? 
ware. The design pos- 
sesses individuality with- 
out sacrifice of simplicity 
or purity of outline. The 
pierced handle deserves 
especial attention. Ap- 
propriate for any time and 
place, it is pre-eminently 
fitted for Colonial and 
Old English dining rooms. 
Like all 
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ees “What shall we 
ks have for dessert?” 
Ly answered over a hundred times in the 
illustrated Knox recipe book, ** Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.’’ It also con- 
tains many recipes for candies, salads, 
jellies, ices, etc. 

This Book Sent Free 

for your grocer’s name and address. If he 

doesn't sell Knox Gelatine send his name 

and 2-cent stamp for pint sample. 


KNOX ‘Ssitioe GELATINE 
202 Knox acta Johnstown, N. Y. 


Repair Furniture 
Without Glue 


Sample Package 10c. Large Package 25c. 
Agents Wanted. Quick Sales. Big Profit. 
FIX-IT MFG. CO,, 4 Wall St.. Binghamton, N, ¥. 
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Classified Advertising 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS 150% PROFIT. SEND 25c FOR SAMPLES 
Nationally adv ertised. Mack, 333 Tremont St., Boston. 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! BEST 25c SELLER. OVER 
100% profit. Send 10c for Sample. Silvex Co., Chicago 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large cz erie 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


400% PROFIT. AG ENTS. BOTH SEXES. GLID- 
ing Casters. New. Sell thousands 10c set. Child can 
attach. Caster Co., 22 U. Warren St., New York City. 


$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES TO TRUST- 
worthy men and women to travel and distribute “bane 
big m’f’r. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas., M. C., Chgo. 


AGENTS WwW RITE FOR UNPARALLELED SPECIAL 
offer six pair Triplewear Hose Free. Big money selling 
Triplewear Hosiery; beautiful line;guaranteed six months. 
é8 riplews ear Mills, Dept. D-30,13th & Sansom Philadelphia 


AGENTS: 250% PROFIT. WONDERFUL TITTLE 
article. Sells. like wildfire. Can be carried in pocket. 
Write at once for free sample. H. Mathews, 1988 3rd 
St., Dayton, Ohio. : 

AGENTS WANTED—EARN BIG MONEY SELL- 
ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Fancy Linens, Dress 
Goods, etc. Wholesale terms. New Catalog Free. Nation- 
al Importing Co., Desk W., 699 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES IDICTs, 
Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views 1c. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 301X, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES, BIG PROFITS, NEW 
Ironing-Wax perfumes clothes with violet perfume. 
Nothing like it. Four cents brings particulars for free 
goods. M.B.R., Mfrs., 13 B. Water St., New York. 


ACTIVE SALESMEN EASILY MAKE $300 MONTH- 
ly selling U.S. Fire Extinguishers; 500% profit; buyers 
everywhere; exclusive territory assigned; District Mgrs. 
Wanted. United Mfg. Co., 1146 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 


~ SALESMEN TO SELL SUN TYPEWRITERS. EX- 
clusive territory to right parties. Standard machine; mod- 
erate price. Sells itself and sells to others. Write for 
cat.and terms. Sun Typewriter Co., 319 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUR “26” BEST SELLERS IN NEW IDEA SAN- 
itary Brushes, appeals to hustling agents. W ork steady and 
commissions large. Write for our proposition and illustra- 
ted booklet. D. L. Silver & Co., Dept. W, Clayton, N. J. 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. “5,000 Vari- 
eties.”’ ‘‘Big Profits’? Sell at sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. 
Particulars Free. Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren St., Chgo. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS—BIG MONEY SELLING OUR COPY- 
righted Negro Pictures. Every Negro buys. Portraits 35c 
—Frames 15c—Pillow Tops 28c. Cat. Free. 30 days’credit. 
Peoples Portrait Co..710 W. Madison, Chicago, Dept. K. 


AGENTS $35 to $75 A WEEK. INCOME. NEW IN- 
vention. Scrubs, takes up water. Now ringing, no cloths. 
Sells everywhere—big profits—exclusive territory. Write 
today. Special terms. “Pirrung Mfg. Co., Dept. 10, Chicago 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates Rejects credited 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk C. Chicago. Tl 


TITANIC DISASTER. COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
Memorial Edition. Book sent prepaid for $1. Agts. make 
$5 to $15 daily. Best terms. Send 8c for postage on free 
outfit. National Bible House, 912 Law Bldg., Chicago. 


AGENTS & SIGN PAINTERS. COST 2c, SELL 25c 
New. Guaranteed window letters put up instantly with 
kerosene and roller by anyone. Quick returns. Samples 
free. Embossed Letter Co., 2463 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 


AGENTS—IT COSTS ME ABOUT $2.00 TO SECURE 
your name and ship sample machine, but it’s a dead sure 
way of convincing you I’ve got best household invention 
onearth. Canvassers and crew managers make up to $20 
a day. Elmer E. Stevens, 1263 Adams Exp. Bldg., Chicago 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED — HUSTLERS TO 
handle our attractive 1912 combination packages of soap 
and toilet articles with valuable premiums. One Mich- 
igan agent made $65 in 47 hrs., another, $2] in § hrs., 
another, $22.50 in 10 hrs. Write today. Davis Soap 
Works, 298 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 


GASOLINE SELF-HEATING FLAT IRON. PUMP 
and Sad Iron Stand sells for $6.00. Agents’ price, com- 
plete outfit, $3.50. Riches awaiting you. Agents, this is a 
money-coining proposition. A few of our best Agents are 
selling 135 outfits a month. It’s wonderful how eager every 
family is, to get this absolutely safe New Air-Pressure Self- 
Heating Sad Iron. Selling like wildfire everywhere. Rush 
your remittance, $3.50, for the above described outfit. 
Town, County and State Agents wanted. Agents’ Money- 
Making Catalog of many other articles Free. New 
Process Mfg. Co., Sad Iron Room 35, Salina, Kansas. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


AGENTS—WANTED, LADIES TO SELL OUR 
Beautiful Silk Petticoats, direct from factory. Generous 
terms. Can earn $25.00 weekly. Particulars free. 
P.&B. Skirt Co., Dept. 22, Lynn, Mass 


DR. C. H. BERRY’S FRECKLE OINTMENT POSI- 
tively Re emoves Freckles and all discolorations, giving 
Beautiful Complexion. Send for Free Booklet—Hints on 
how to be Beautiful. Dr. C. H. Berry Co.. Chicago. 


FARM LANDS & REAL ESTATE 


GEORGIA 
FARM AND FARM LANDS, 5 TO 500 ACRE 
tracts all cleared and under hog-proof wire fence, good, 
level, high pine land—good water. Schools, Churches, 
Banks, Railroads, Cottonseed Oil Mill, Fertilizer Fac. 
tory, etc. Write Home Realty Co. Donalsonville, Ga. 


FOR THE HOME 


STOP SNORING, CHECK CATARRH. SIMPLE 
device easily worn. ‘Antis septically treated; in Sanitary 
Pz uckage 25¢c. Dr. C. S. Page, Mz asonic Temple, Chicago 


HELP WANTED 


$25 WEEKLY AND EXPENSES TO MEN AND 
women to put out catalogs and advertise. Big mail order 
house. C. Emery, M.X., Chicago, Ill. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


¥ 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


BE A REPORTER FOR THE M.S. 1. A. EARN $6 
to $15 a day! Any one can secure the information we 
want. Send stamp for particulars. M.S. I. A. Association, 
108 Association Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. 
Examinations announced everywhere July 15th. Influence 
unnecessary. Average salary $1,100. Annual vacation. 
Common education sufficient. Write today for list of posi- 
tions open. Franklin Institute, Dept.C-71,Rochester,N.Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, life-time employ- 
ment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet A927. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS 
of dollars have been made by writers of successful Words 
or Music. Past experience unnecessary. Send us your song 
poems, with or without music, or write for free particu- 
lars. | Acceptance Guaranteed if Available. Washing- 
ton only place to secure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. SPLEN- 
did income assured right man to act as our representa- 
tive after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 
ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for aman in your section to get 
into a big-paying business without capital and become 
independent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
Address E. R. Marden, Pres., The National Co-Opera- 
tive Real Estate Company, L590 Marden Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


"HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


LADIES MAKE LEATHER BAGS. $20 PER 100. 
Stamped envel. for partics. Box W109, Hutchinson, Kan. 


WOMEN SEW. AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila; Pa 


“LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LADIES MAKE SUPPORTERS; $12 PER 100; NO 
canvassing; material furnished. Stamped envelope for 
particulars. World Specialty Co., Desk A2, Chicago. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 


home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, RURAL AND 
City Carriers, Post Office Clerks. Thousands needed. Ex- 
aminations soon. Trial Lesson Free. Ozment,105, St. Louis 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase your salary. Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter. 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind 


WANTED— ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY. 
To join this Society. Sick, accident, death benefits. And 
introduce our Memberships. All or spare time. $50 to 
$300 amonth. Every member secured gives you a steady 
monthly i income. Box WW-293, Covington, Ky., Uns. A, 


SOUND MEN 20 TO 40 YEARS OLD WANTED AT 
once for Electric Railway Motormen & C onductors; $60 to 
$100 a month; no experience necessary; fine opportunity; 
no strike; write today for Application Blank. Address 
Mgr., Emp. Dept., Z-512, Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LADIES TO SEW AT HOME FOR A LARGE 
Philadelphia firm; good money; steady work; no can- 
vassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, W alnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand, geod pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 637 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


MUSIC. 
SONG POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION, 
with or without music. Eaton, Desk F, 1370 B’dway, N.Y. 
SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg & Co., 25 E.14th St.,N Y. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


RAG TIME PIANO PLAYING TAUGHT BY 
Mail. Book free. Christensen. 82 Auditorium Bldg., Chgo. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 
LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. FEW WEEKS 


completes. We control many excellent positions. Tools 
given. Branches in all leading cities. For information 
regarding any one, write Dept. W, Moler College, 738 
Sy ku ‘abash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
most advanced home study course. Best field for women. 
$15 to $25 a week. eer oe equal to highest hospital 
standard. Easy terms. Catalog Free. Address Amer- 
ican Training School for Nurses, Chicago. 


WANTED—LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING 
with Hermann permanent wave—manicuring—facial 
massage—electrolysis or chiropody. Top wages paid 
graduates. Branches in all leading cities. For informa- 
tion regarding any one, write Dept. 2-W, Moler College, 
738 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


Wig oe ae) 


DON’T BUY POTATOES! HAVE YOUR OWN PO- 
tato patch in spare room or cellar. Indoor Potato Growing 
tells of new method of growing New Potatoes any month 
in year, anywhere, town, or country; for home or market. 
No digging, planting or hoeing. Better flavor than out- 
door grown. Method simple, cheap, sure. Two crops from 
one planting. aoe grocery bills. Very profitable. Circular 
for stamp T.H H. Cope, Montvale Farms, Montvale, Va. 


' OLD GOLD 


WE PAY $1 PER SET FOR OLD FALSE TEETH. 
Old gold, silver and jewelry bought. Money sent at once. 
Mail yourstoday. Est.20 years. Philadelphia Smelting 
& Refining Co., 829 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PATENTS 

PATENTS THAT PAY—$427,530 MADE BY 
Clients. 2 Books: ‘““What and How to Invent—Proof of 
Fortunes in Patents,” and 112-page Guide Free. Patents 
for sale: Horse Releasing Device, 967,157; Pump Holder, 
1,010,945; De. Typewriter Table, 42,296; R. R. Joint, 
1,019,573; Window Ventilator, 995, 2373 Records Holder, 
1,009,523; Water Carrier, 1,020,884; Electric Switch, 997, 
106; Umbrella Holder, 1,020,846; Bit Frame, 1,023,022. 

E. Vrooman, Patent Attorney,833 F,Washington,D.C. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 

FILMS DEV ELOPED, 10c PER ROLL. PRINTS: 24 

x3 14, 3c; 2)9x4}) 4 316x314, 314x4} Y, 4c; 314x5% & 4x5, 

5c; on Postcards 5 5c. Highest grade work. Send: 2 nega- 

tives & will print free. G. W. Hoke, 1509 E. 63d, Chicago. 


3 SALESMEN WANTED 


TRAINED SALESMEN EARN FROM $1,200 TO 
$5,000 a year and expenses. There are hundreds of such 
positions now open. No former experience needed to get 
one of them. We will teach you to bea Salesman in 
eight weeks by mail and assist you to secure a position 
where you can earn good wages while you are learning 
Practical Salesmanship. Write today for full particulars, 
list of good openings, and testimonials from over a 
thousand men we have recently placed in good positions. 
Address Nearest Office, Dept. 174, National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, 
Sei ttle, “New Orleans, Toronto. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES, $6 UP. GET OUR PRICES BEFORE 
purchasing. Typewriter Exchange,.223 W. 125th St N.Y: 
LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 4 to 4 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 


rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium Moe Sh 34-36 W. Lake Sts ‘Chicago, Tous 


THE SIGN OF THE RAM 


Continued from page 23 

trying to recognize the rudely executed signs: 
and then, suddenly I started; for the turning of 
the ring had brought into view a blank space 
from which one of the “‘signs’’ was missing. I 
looked at the spot more closely. Two tiny 
fragments of the missing figure stuck up from 
the surface, but they gave no clue to its shape. 
Then I examined the adjacent characters; I 
had learnt the signs of the zodiac once. Had I 
forgotten them? 

The second character to the left of the space 
was a zigzag line—the conventional representa- 
tion of water all the world over. That must be 
Aquarius. Then the character next to the 
blank space on the left was formed of two hori- 
zontal lines with looped ends, one above the 
other. They must be the two fishes—Pisces. 
I looked to the right of the space. The first 


character was a circle surmounted by a half- ~ 


circle. Could that be the bull’s head—Taurus? 
Yes, surely; for the next figure consisted of a 
pair of vertical lines, clearly the Twins— 
Gemini. 

Then the missing sign must be Aries—the 
Ram. Now how was Aries represented? I 
cudgelled my brains for some moments and 
then it came to me in a flash. Of course! It 
was a vertical line for the head, with a down- 
ward curve on each side at the top to represent 
the horns. In fact, it was precisely like the little 
gold object that we had found in the pram. 

I had the fac-simile of that object in my card- 
case If I could only get a chance 

Then Fortune—in the disguise of a seedy 
page-boy—knocked at the door Brewe hur- 
riedly excused himself, and I heard him run 
down the stairs. In an instant my cardcase 
was open, the little meta! object between my 
finger and thumb. A glance at it showed two 
tiny hollows corresponding to the two project- 
ing fragments on the ring; and when I laid it in 
the vacant space, the two projections fitted 
snugly into the little recesses, and the zodiac 
ring was complete 

“T am awfully sorry,’’ sad Brewe, when he 
burst into the room a minute later. “but there’s 
a man come to see me on business and I can’t 
very well put him off.” 

“Certainly not,” I replied, rising and hand- 
ing him back the ring; “besides I only dropped 
in for a few minutes’ chat.” 

“But you'll come and see me again?” he said, 
holding out his hand; and as I shook it—feeling 
rather like Judas Iscariot—I mumbled _ in- 
articulately and backed towards the door. 

From Bedford Place I proceeded at a trot to 
Holborn Postoffice, whence presently issued a 
telegram addressed to Superintendent Bowles 
and worded thus: ‘Believe I have found the 
man. Come to my rooms and bring all casts.” 

The incomplete chain of evidence was made 
perfect by the contents of J. K. Brewe’s dis- 
patch-box. Like many another amateur, 
Brewe had found it easier to commit a robbery 
than to dispose of the booty, and the entire 
“swag’’—as Bowles called it—was recovered 
when he was arrested. 

Bowles himself is now chief constable in an 


’ 


June, 1912 


adjacent borough, and reveres me as the in- 
strument of his promotion. As to Brewe, he 
reposed until lately under the flag-stones of the 
narrow, barred passage in Newgate known as 
Birdcage Walk—excepting his feet; which, en- 
shrined in a colossal glass jar, may be seen in 
the museum of St Margaret’s Hospital even 
unto this day. 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Continued from page 16 


size requires two yards of 36-inch material and 
three-eighths of a yard of 18-inch all-over. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5806—Here isa fashion- 
able and charming dress and one that the home 
dressmaker will experience no difficulty in carry- 
ing out. The waist can be made with or with- 
out the peplum, and the garment closes at the 
front. The skirt isa five-gored model. To 
make the garment, dark blue pongee, or mohair, 
will serve nicely for the general wear, with the 
collar, cuffs and belt of white material. 

The pattern, 5806, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires five 
and seven-eighths yards of 36-inch material 
and five-eighths of a yard of contrasting goods. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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able for the small woman as well as for the miss. 
Medium size requires four.and one-fourth yards 
of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Children’s Rompers. No.5755—This romp- 
er model is for the little toddler just learning to 
walk, as well as for the baby still creeping. It is 
very simple to fashion, the buttoning being at 
the leg seams. Chambray, seersucker, gingham 
and other materials of a similar nature will serve 
for development. 

The pattern, 5755, is cut in sizes 4%, 1 and 2 
years. Medium size requires two yards of 27- 
inch or one and one-half yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Ladies’ Maternity Dress. No. 5778—This 
garment is closed at the front, has body lining, 
and attached four-gored shirt has an extra length 
at the top for readjusting. It is a comfortable 
model and one that can be carried out by the 
home seamstress without difficulty. Silk, pon- 
gee, striped mohair, linen, gingham and many 
other materials are suitable for development. 

The pattern, 5778, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires six 
and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material, one 
yard of 18-inch all-over and two and one-half 
yards of contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 


Continued from page 18 

The attractive frock is suitable for the small 
woman as well as the miss. It is made in 
Empire style, with high or low neck, and the 
one-piece skirt has a straight lower edge. Lawn, 
organdy, batiste, mull and other lingerie fabrics 
may be employed. 

The pattern, 5781, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 
18 years. Medium size requires three and three- 
fourths yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


Children’s Yoke Dress. No. 5790—This 
dear little frock is babyishly sweet and simple. 
It is made to be slipped on over the head and 
is daintily carried out in blue or pink chambray 
with all-over yoke and sleeve finish. 

The pattern, 5790, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. 
Medium size requires two yards of 36-inch 
material and one-half yard of 22-inch all-over. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5801—Here is something 
distinctively handsome and stylish, yet not in 
the least difficult to construct. The dress can 
be made with long or short sleeves, high or low 
neck, and the one-piece skirt has a straight 
lower edge. Mohair, pongee, taffeta or eolienne 
may be considered among the most available 
fabrics. 

The pattern, 5801, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
six and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Continued from page 19 
cuffs and belt, or in white pique with blue trim- 
ming. 

The pattern, 5804, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. 
Medium size requires two and one-fourth yards 
of 36-inch material and one-half yard of con- 
trasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Boys’ Suit. No. 5455—For a very little lad 
this suit is practical and appropriate. The 
blouse has body and sleeve section in one, and 
the trousers are made without fly and are fin- 
ished with leg-bands or elastics. Linen, pique, 
madras, chambray and similar materials may 
be used. 

The pattern, 5455, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 


years. Medium size requires three and one- 
eighth yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Shirt Waist Costume. No. 5792- 


5716—This dainty costume is smart for morning 
or general wear. It can be made of linen, ging- 
ham, percale or chambray. The waist slips on 
over the head, and the skirt is a six-gored design 
with the closing at the left side of the back. 

The waist pattern, 5792, is cut in. sizes 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
two and three-eighths yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, 5716, is cut in sizes 22 to 
30 inches waist measure. Medium size requires 
four yards of 36-inch material. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 
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It’s not what you pay but 
what you get. 


Every Florsheim Shoe is made from the 
choicest leather, hand fitted over 
“Natural. Shape”. lasts, and with 
authentic style, select materials and 
expert workmanship The Florsheim 
Shoe gives greatest economy and 
satisfaction regardless of price. 


Ask your shoeman for Florsheim ‘‘Natural 
Shape”’ shoes and oxfords, or send us your order 
and we will have it filled by our nearest dealer. 


Price $5.00 


Write for illustrated loose leaf booklet containing 
25 of the leading styles—it's free. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
569 Adams Street Chicago, U.S. A. 


GET THIS OFFER 


All the clothes you want. 
All the money you want. 


To learn how you can have this 
Stunning swell tailored suit abso- 
My, lutely free, not a penny of cost 
to you (we prepay the express); to learn 
how you can make $5.00 to $10.00 a day 
every day of your life, to find out 

what beautiful tailoring reallyis, 
to offer styles that everybody goes wild 

about, to get all of your own clothes 
always free, do this to-day, now, this 
minute, write us a letter or postal and 
say, ‘Send me your New Wonderful 
Tailoring Offer,’’ and receive by return 
mail, free, the most astonishing tailoring 
offer you everheard of, a beautiful set of 
samples to pick from, styles that will set 
your county afire, an offer so surprising, 
80 new, so liberal, so wonderful, you can 
hardly believe it. 

You don’t need money or experience. No 


matter what you are doing, selling books, 

cutlery, groceries, soap, tailoring for others, 

Milw or just working, be sureto get our offer, 
Wj it’s so much better than anything else. 

! You will succeed sure, make big money 

and wear fine clothes! Write now. 


BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 553 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Correct That Bunion 


No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 


Dr. Scholl’s BUNION RIGHT 


removes the cause of your bunion 
or enlarged toe joint by permanently ( 
straightening the crooked =e 
toe. Gives INSTANT 4 
RELIEF of all bunion pain. 
\ Shields, plasters or shoe 
stretchers never cure. Dr.Scholl’s 
Bunion Right is comfortable, sanita’ 
convenient. Guaranteed or mew beke 
50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at drug and shoe 
stores, or direct from The Scholl Mfg. Co., 
213 Q Schiller St., Chicago, Hl. 
Illustrated Booklet Free. 


AGENTS pitts 


$2,160.40—amount of Mrs. Laura Dayis, 
A Okia. Hosiery orders. She writes:—‘‘My 
- success is due to satisfactory goods, and 
tothe guarantee. It means what it says.’’ 
Curby, Wash., oo $21.60in one day. B. T. 
Tucker, Pa., sold $463.00 worth of goods in 
gne month. ‘Kemp, N. Y., sold $10.00 worth 
of hosiery in 3 hours. Steele, 8., made 
, $3.00 in one hour. Our Guaranteed 
ff Hosiery Proposition beats them all, 
Must last 4 months or new hose given 
aoe “All style and sizes. A dignified, profitable proposition 
formenorwomen. Freesampleif you mean ees 
THOMAS HOSIERY CO., 6891 Sarny S! yton, O- 


Superfluous Hair 
Remover Free! 22" 


mannish appearance! An Indian discovery, 

“SEE - HAIR -GO,’’ positively removes any 
hairy growth instantly! Even toughest, 
most wiry hair imaginable. Unlike any other 
s Preparation. Germicidal and antiseptic; 
won't injure or irritate tenderest skin. 
Guaranteed to do as claimed. Delicately 
perfumed ; pleasant to use. Free trial 
perl, in plain wrapper, to prove its merit. 

E FOR IT; SEND 2 POSTA| 

_ MARY LOUISE WRIGHT. | Dept. K1, 5059 Indiana aS Chicago, Ill. 


aerate tits DAYS, SEND. O MONET, 
ir ent on al. Choice o: tural wav: 
or straight hair. Send a eeu our hair, and [| will mall a oe 
inch short stem @ human hair switch to match. 
If ind i in ten days, 


OU SWATCH rite. Extra 


je more. ates ; Sti: of ba 
book showing toe style o ir 
eet reds sisctas 


aniwamtedi tonne to irs ace) 
‘ANNA AYERS, 


Dept. A54622 Quincy Street, Chicago 


SECURED OR 


AT E N T FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to invent with list of inventions 
wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents adver- 
tised free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


MISS MARIE: 


destine journeys to the boy. If, when she saw 
him next, he felt that she was colder to him, she 
did not mean to be so—never had she striven 
quite so wearily to be tender. 

It. was insensibly that she ceased to recall 
him as a burden; Had Time’s touches been 
more swift, she would have marveled at the 
mystery of the thing. But the weight of life 
was lifted very slowly and the “burden” bid 
fair to be consoling before she realized that the 
load was less. As the months wore by, and 
term succeeded term, the boy evoked an inter- 
est in the loneliness. Duty no longer took her 
to him, it was affection; to amuse him now was 
not a task—their playtime had become her 
single pleasure. From this child, the woman 
who had had no childhood captured gleams of 
youth, the virgin who was forever celibate 
caught glimpses of maternity. ‘In the vaca- 
tions, Paul, I’ll come and stay in the Green 
House,” she used to'say, ‘“‘and we’ll have picnics 
in the Park!” When the ‘‘term”’ was over and 
she studied his report, her smile was proud. 
Once when she went, he rushed to meet her with 
a prize, “‘ Mademoiselle, my mother, look, look!”’ 
he hallooed. And the virgin’s arms were flung 
about him and she hugged him like a mother. 

Asa mother she marked his progress, year by 
year; as a mother, mourning his barren pros- 
pects and craving to advance them she beat her 
breast that she had made him penniless. It 
was as a mother that, by parsimonies, protract- 
ed and implacable, she garnered the means at 
last to better his condition. By this time her 
hair was all gray, and the schoolboy’s voice was 
breaking. 

On the day that she was strong enough, she 
meant to confess to him and see his love turn to 
contempt. But the day when she was strong 
enough wouldn’t come. When he was sixteen 
she had said, ‘I shall tell him in a year from 
now!’ When he was seventeen, she had wept, 
“God couldn’t mind his loving me for a year 
more!” 

“ Mademoiselle,’ he would say—for he was 
a young man and had dropped the other name— 
“T don’t know why the best of women has been 
so good to me?” And she would answer, ‘‘ Your 


mother and I were friends, dearest!” Only 
that. 
“You work too hard,” he’d declare, ‘‘ever so 


much too hard, you’re always tired. You know, 
you weren’t ambitious enough, that was your 
great mistake! You shouldn’t have gone in for 
teaching—you ought to have played at con- 
certs, you might have been no end of a swell. 
Play something t6 me now, will you? What 
used my mother to say about your playing?” 

“She said once that it made her cry for her 
baby, Paul. What do you think of when I 
play?” 

But he was shy of admitting what he thought 
of, because he thought of poetry that he knew 
was poor; and of stories that he fancied fine, 
and he was doomed to be a clerk. 

Yet when the clerk chafed in his bonds and 
the conceit of authorship was too mighty to be 
bridled, it was to her that he first revealed a 
manuscript. It was she, trembling, who was 
his first critic. ‘‘ Your good women are all per- 
fect,”’ she told him, ‘“‘and your bad women have 
never a good impulse. We aren’t like that!” 
But she was never too weary to talk about the 
tales, and when they began to wander among 
august journals that refused them, she used to 
pray before the crucifix in her bedroom that the 
hearts of editors might be moved. 

Now she meant to confess to him before he 
entered on his military service. 

The parting was so bitter that she failed at 
the last moment. He went far from her. The 
years of his service were a much greater hard- 
ship to her than to him. During the first week, 
she stinted her own diet to send a postal order 
to ameliorate his food, but he wouldn’t keep 
the money. In the avenues of Ivry, she never 
saw the pitifully garbed conscripts being drilled 
without picturing the conscript who was dear to 
her, garbed like that, and closing her eyes with 
the pain. 

When he was free to return, the meeting was 
so sweet that she was a coward once more. 

He was a clerk for a long time, but his proba- 
tion would have been longer still without her 
She it was who~took to the Ivry-St.-Hilaire 
newspaper the article that paved his way to 
journalism. There was a day of sovereignty 
when he was offered an ill-paid post on that un- 
distinguished paper. How victoriously he 
twirled his moustache! How proudly, through 
her glasses, she watched him do it! 

Oh, of course, he wouldn’t be content to stick 
forever on the Ivry “Echo,” not he!—he was 
going to write great novels, just the same! 
Incipiently the women of his stories lived now, 
but he was still very young. She said to him at 
this stage, “You put your girls in a drawing- 
room, but they come from a wine shop!’ And, 
abashed and wondering, he saw that poor 
“Mademoiselle” knew more of girlhood than a 
literary man had learnt. He was an artist, or 
he would not have seen. 

Because he was an artist he probed his ques- 
tions deep. Because she loved him she did not 
flinch. To him she voiced truths that she had 
shrunk from owning to herself. Thoughts that 
had frightened her, and thoughts that she had 
deemed too sacred to be uttered she brought 
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MY MOTHER 


forth for his guidance. Her innocence, and her 
knowledge she yielded to him, her vanities, and 
her regrets. She bared the holiest secrets of her 
sterile life and stripped her soul, that he might 
make his books of it. 

But always there remained the one secret that 
she could not tell. 

After he had begun to get on—when he was 
a journalist in Paris—she had a terrible grief. 
She had traveled to Paris to see him, and he de- 
clined to admit her. He declined to admit her 
because he knew what she had come to say, and, 
under Heaven, there was nothing so precious to 
him as an idol that he had made out of a spirit- 
ual profile and some vices. It was from the 
Ivry editor that she had heard that Paul’s 
future would be wrecked and she had written 
imploring letters to him without avail. “He 
must be the best judge of his own mind,” he 
had answered, ‘‘and of the true nature of the 
woman he loved.” 

Then, distraught, she had made the journey, 
and been turned from the door with a servant’s 
transparent lie. The tumult of the Paris streets 
confused her—the failing little figure was 
jostled by the crowd. She went weakly, through 
remembered gates, to a bench, and sat there, 
feeling stunned. The bench was in the Garden 
of the Luxembourg, where, it seemed to her, a 
lifetime ago she had walked beside his mother. 

She had to save him. When her mind was 
cleared, she thought only of that. Since it was 
impossible to plead to Paul, she must plead to 
the woman. She would find out where she 
lived, she would say: In imagining herself in 
the presence of such a woman she was as timor- 
ous as a child. She would say, what? The 
wildness of the notion overwhelmed her. Sud- 
denly she felt that she could say nothing, that 
she would be dumb, a sight for ridicule. 

But she must save Paul! 

She was two days in Paris before she obtained 
the address, and she was no less amazing to the 
siren than the siren to the spinster. From dif- 
ferent worlds they marveled at each other 
across a hearthrug. She said, “‘He is not my 
son, but he is as dear to me as if he were— 
indeed, the sons of many women are far less to 
them, I think, than he is to me. I worked for 
him when he was a baby. Since he has been a 
man, he has meant the only interest in my life— 
it has been a wretched, failure of a life, the one 
hope left in it is, to see him succeed. Madame, 
his career is in your lap! I entreat you to be 
merciful, I beg it of you on my knees! I don’t 
pretend to judge your feelings for him, but if 
you care for him truly and deeply and really, do 
what you know is right for the man you love! 
Make a memory for yourself that you'll be 
proud of. You're beautiful now, and young, 
and you don’t take some things very earnestly, 
but one day, when you’re older and memories 
are all you’ve got, a noble remembrance will be 
sweet. You'll say to yourself, ‘I saved a man 
from ruin, I saved a woman from breaking her 
heart!” 

After her curiosity in the alien was exhausted, 
the beauty rang the bell, and said: 

“What kind of a fool are you, to have imag- 
ined I should give up a man that pleased me, 
because a stranger asked me to? It seems to 
me quite the silliest idea I ever heard of!”’ 

And then she herself did something sillier. 
She told Paul what had happened, mimicking 
the suppliant’s sorrow, and jeering at her 
prayer. The man read in the scene the pathos 
that the jeerer missed, and he saw that the 
woman he had idealized lacked the grace of 
pity. 

Later, when success came to him, there was 
no domestic tragedy darkening the home behind 
it, and he had owed to Mademoiselle a timely 
rent in the veil of his illusion. 

She was teaching in Ivry still when his suc- 
cess came. For weeks she had known by his 
letters, and the papers, that his new book had 
made a reputation for him, but one morning 
she learnt that it was making him rich. The 
hard times were over for them both, he wrote; 
there was to be no more labor for her, no more 
loneliness—they were to live together in a little 
apartment in Passy. She was to rest, “with 
flowers in the window and her hands in her lap— 
he was coming to carry her away!”’ 

The letter quivered as she read it, and she 
put it down, in fright. The secret that had 
smouldered while she toiled for him, while she 
worked to keep herself, flared menace now that 
he proposed to keep her. She dared not accept 
her comfort of his ignorance. She saw herself 
as a cheat who had hidden her sin, a hypocrite 
who had taken gratitude to which she had no 
claim. Now he must be told! The confession 
that had terrorized her all her life could be 
escaped no longer, the day of her Calvary was 
here. 

At every step in the street she shuddered, 
though it was not till evening that he was due. 
She kissed him, crying with pride and fear, 
when he strode in. He rattled gaily of things 
trumphant, things too difficult today fot her to 
understand—she thanked God that it was twi- 
light and he couldn’t clearly see her face. She 
crept away from him and bowed her head. In 
a silence, he looked forward, smiling. The old 
woman looked back. 

Out of the silence and the twilight, her con- 
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PIANOS 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition they won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, 
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price much lower than your : 
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I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 

today. No matter where you live or what 

your occupation, I wil! teach you the Real 

Estate business bymail, appoint youSpec- 

ial Representative of my Company in your 

town; start you in a profitable business of 

your own, and help you make big money at 

once. 
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capital to become independent for life. 

Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 

Write today. 
National Co-Operative Realty Co, 
M 523 Marden Building, 

Washington, D. C. 


Make $10 to $50 a Day 


¢ It's easy todo this, selling our delicious, healthful 
drinks at Picnics, Conventions, Fairs, Ball Games, 
Dances, etc. ; men, boys, women, girls, all do well. 
Experience unnecessary. We furnish everything. 


| Our Crescent QRANGEADE Powder 


makes finest, richest drink LEIS De Just Just add 
cold water and sugar. Fully Guaranteed 
under Pure Food Law. 4c profit every 
| glass: 85e clear profit on every dollar. 
L| Signs Free, Big Money selling our products 

to Families, Stores, Restaurants, etc. Send 10c 
silver (ur 10 le stamps) for trial package (makes 
85e worth), with illustrated catalog, ete,, postpaid. 


Chas. M. Morrissey & Co., 3407 Ogden Ave., Chicago 
$581 Profit in 9O Days 
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AGENTS WANTED — ain every town in the United 
States to sell Abre-silk hosiery and underwear—a 
permanent, pleasant and profitable business. $150 to 
$200 per month easily made. A young woman fibre- 
silk agent in Texas made $3200 last year. Our 
sales instructor tells you how. Get our free book— 
From the Mill to the Home 
Write today. Address— _ = 


WANTED—MEN 


Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, Elec- 
tric Motormen, Train Porters (colored). 
Hundreds put to work—865 to 6150 a 
month. No experience necessary. 500 
More Wanted. Enclose stamp for Appll- 
cation Blank and Book. State position. 


1. RailwayC. I, No. M. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Prevents hair falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at Druge 


SEND NO A Beautiful 24 inch., 3 stem 
MONEY Human Hair Switch, $1.95. 


If satisfied, remit in ten days, or sell 3 and 
get your switch free. Catalog free. Send 
long lock of hair. Ref: Bank of Leipsic. 


Capital, $1,500. 000. 

EMILY HAYS, Box 74 Leipsic, O. "i 
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MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


At Your Home, Write today for our booklet. It tells 
how to jearn to aie Tee Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo Beginners or advanced pupils. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL ‘OF “music, "35 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


STAY IN OUR BIG FAMILY 


this issue, do not fail to fill out and sign the renewal 


lL YOUR subscription to Woman’s World expires with 


blank which you will find in the magazine, and mail it 
to us at once with your remittance. 
Better make it for three years, while you are about it; 


but at all events do not miss our July number. 


You will 


want to read the remaining installments of ‘‘Sandy the 
Perfervid;’’ you will want to read the new serial we expect 
to start in August or September; and you will want to see 


our big Fall fashion number. 


There is no room here to go into details, but we promise 
you to make Woman’s World better than ever—far and away 
the best magazine ever published at the price. 


And we want you—you—to stay in the family. 


It is the 


biggest family of readers in the world, and while we always 
welcome new members, we regret the loss of a single old 


subscriber. 


Do it now before you forget it. 


Twenty-five cents sent 


to Woman’s World is the best literary investment you ever 


made in your life. 


ON TIME IN THE FUTURE 


We have been doing our level best to meet the demands 
of the postoffice department in the matter of mailing maga- 


zines by freight. 


Yet Woman’s World has been late in 


reaching subscribers in certain sections of the country. 
But our new schedule, which takes effect with the July 


number, will end this cause for complaint. 


We have ad- 


vanced the ‘‘closing date’’ of the magazine a full ten days, 
and in the future you should receive Woman’s World much 


earlier. 


CATALOGUE AND SONG BOOK FREE 


If you have not yet sent for our big Premium Catalogue 
and Song Book, we advise you to do so before the edition 


is exhausted. 


More than six hundred useful articles are listed in this 
Catalogue, and you are told how to secure them by doing a 


little work. 


The Catalogue also contains the words and music com- 
plete of six popular songs, which sell in the music stores at 


from 10 cents to 25 cents each, 


but are free in the catalogue. 


Upon your request, accompanied by 2 cents to cover cost 
of mailing, we will be glad to send you the Catalogue and 
Song. Book, without any charge aside from the 2 cents 


postage. 


IMPATIENCE 
By Berton Braley 


‘Wait!’ do you say? But my arms fairly ache for you— 
Och, but the waiting is dreary and long! 

Sweet, the old heart of me’s ready to break for you; 
Sure, and the wish for you’s growing more stron$! 

Faith, I get mad for the sound and the sight of you, 
Ay, and the touch of your head on my breast, 

And the feel of your hand and the kisses so light of you— 
‘Wait!’ do you say?—and “‘It’s all for the best.”’ 


Wait!’ do you say? But I’m burning with fire for you, 
Crying aloud for you nighttime and day; 

And my body and soul are athrill with desire for you, 
Wasting me swiftly and surely away. 

**Wait!’’ do you say? Is the heart of you numb to me? 
Where is your pity, love,—vanished and flown? 

Och, but I love you; oh, come to me, come to me! 

_, “Wait!’? do you say? But I’m wanting My Own! 


MISS MARIE: 


MY MOTHER 


Continued from page 29 


fession came at last—out of the silence and the 
twilight, a man’s reverent knowledge of his 
boundless debt. 

“But I have loved you!” she sobbed. “At 
the beginning you were my punishment, but 
then I loved you!” 

“For yme you have suffered want, and ig- 
nominy,” he answered. ‘I have taken from 


you your youth, your happiness, your strength; 
you have consecrated your life to me. How 
shall I ever repay a tithe of what I owe you?” 

Devotedly he clasped her. Clinging to him, 
she heard again the name that he had spoken as 
a child: 

“And I love you,” he said, ‘mademoiselle 
my mother!” 
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Magnificent Ca 
Monuments 
Only $30.75 


for this massive 

granite monu- 

ment, 2 feet 10 

inches in height, 

made of the best 

Dark Barre‘ 

Granite, and fin- Sam zi 
ished in the most attractive 3) 
workmanlike manner. Delivered 


on the cars at the quarry, and 
guaranteed to reach you abso- 
lutely without scratch or mar. Letter- 


ing extra: V sunk letters, 10 cents per 
letter and upward, according to size; 
raised letters at very slight cost. 


Other Splendid Sizes at Very 
Low Prices. 
Total Height Price 
3 feet 6 inches .....++.- $49.00 
4 feet 4 inches .......... 63.00 
4 feet 8 inches .......... 79.00 


Write for Free Monument 
Book No. 66W89. 


Write at once for our new, big, 
beautiful Book of Monuments and 
Tombstones, richly illustrating and de- 
scribing over 500 beautiful styles in best 

arre Granite and in best Vermont 
Marble at prices ranging Fo $14.00 to 
$768.00 for monuments and $3.00 to 330.00 
for markers. This book is free. Write for 
it. Be sure to mention Book No. 66W89. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicane: Ml. 


| SELL GUARANTEED 
HOSIERY AND MAKE 


per week. R. Nelsonsold 
60 boxes in 4 days, cleared 
$24. W,. S. Cone sold 150 boxesin a 
small witicea Guarantee is what 
makes sales, No holes for 4 months 
or new hose FREE. Permanent 
business, Need no exper- 
ience, rite for instruc- 
tions and agents free outfit 


ANCHOR ical 2 mar 
Dept. 1201 Dayton, O. 


with our wonderful Champion Picture 
Machine, Takes, Sevclogs finishes 
photo in half min 300. an hour, 
Nodark room, ae unneces- 
sary. Photo Post Cardsand Buttons 
all the rage! You coin money —. 
Small investment; big 

= 7 profits. Be your own boss, Writ 
¥ for Free Book, Testimonials, pine 
AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO Go. 
796 Nehoc Bik, Chicago, lll, 


MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS . 
in all kinds of household utensils—enamelcd, tin, 
iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders Wrthout Heat. 

Just squeeze from tube and spread over hole or crack 
with fingers. Hardening, it makes solid, smooth 
surface. Patches all machinery.: Fine for motorists, 


Send 10¢ for trial tubes A G ENT Sw 


MARVEL SOLDER CO. 
1937 Broadway Dept. 4 NewYork QUICK sites ‘BiG PROFITS 


\ AGENTS—At Last! 
cas A tool that sells in every home, Made 
A of high grade carbon steel. 15 tools in 
Bam one. Farmers, Plumbers, 
Machinists, auto owners de- 
lighted with it. Cut shows 
vise inuse. A machine shop 
for the home and _ store. 
, Demand enormous, Sales 
easy. Big profits. Write for 
10 in. sample freetoworkers. 


THOMAS TOOLCO. 7091 Barny St., DAYTON, 0. 


. AGE NT My Sanitary Coffee Maker 


produces pure, sweet 
q R and never wears out. 


coffee, needs no settler 

Saves coffee, 

# money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new invention; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 
DR. LYONS, Box W, 2201 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Chance for a Good Farmer 
I have 320 acres in Alabama which I am developi 

into a Nursery and Floral farm. Location ideal an 

a wonderful money-making opportunity. N feed 
active gardener with $8,000.00 to $10,000.00 to join 
me in development. Proposition will stand closest in- 
vestigation. Good, active man only—no “‘Has Been.” 
Come and see me, or write. Geo. L. Colburn, Fruitdale, Ala. 


where, 


Heaves Can 
Be Cured 


Written, Money-Back Guarantee with 12 Packages Wilbur's Sure 
Heave Cure for $5.00. Trial Package by mail Prepaid 60 Cents. 
Wilbur Stock Food Company 
546 Huron Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ROWN YOUR Loney 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends. 
Great fad; resembles dentists’ work. Blips over the 
tooth;easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two million gold. 
Thousands of pleased customers. Price 100 each; 4 for 250 or 
12 for 50c. C,B.FARGO,Dept. M FREN CHTOWN,N.J. 
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To every question of fatigue or thirst— 
to every palate call for deliciousness is 
always found in 
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really satisfying drink— when 
heat or fatigue urge delicious re- 
freshment, answer them with the 
beverage that's 


When your thirst begs you fora 


\| Delicious —Refreshing 
ie Thirst-Quenching 
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| ATLANTA, GA. | 
Our new booklet, tellin | | | | 
Free of Caca-Cola Paitin: 
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Demand the Genuine as made by | 


Whenever you see 
a egutton: think of 
a-Cola. | 
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HAT’S talc powder used for, anyway?” 
said the artist when he took our 
commission for the design of this 

advertisement. 


@Thinking others might be as ignorant as he, 
we said: “Ask your family and friends how 
they use talc.” Three days later he brought 
his sketch-book half full of hasty sketches. 


Here are ten just as he made them. 


@ The fact that he readily found so many uses—some 
possibly new to you-—shows how necessary it is to 
have a good talc in every home. But— 


Colgate’s is different from ordinary talcums in its 
beneficial amount of boric acid, that mild yet efficient 
antiseptic, and its other sanative ingredients. It is the 
real boric powder. Colgate’s Tale is the safest and best 
for every possible use of talcum. 


Soothing and absorbent, it gently cools and dries the 
skin and makes dressing comfortable. For nursery use, 
as well as after the bath and for the general toilet, 
Colgate’s Talc excels in its safe antiseptic action, its 
relieving of skin irritations, its charming fragrance. 


Colgate’s Talc is found wherever toilet articles are 
sold. If you wish a dainty trial box send us 4 cents 
in postage, mentioning the perfume desired. 


COLGATE & CoO. 


Dept. O 199 Fulton Street New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap—tluxurious, lasting, refined 
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Over Two Million a Month—Largest Paid in Advance Circulation in the World 
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Satisfies 


There never was a thirst 
that Coca-Cola couldn’t 
satisfy. 

It goes, straight as an ar- 
row, to the dry spot. 
And besides this, 


satisfies toa T 

the call for something purely 
delicious and deliciously pure— 
and wholesome. 


Delicious 
Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Our new booklet, telling 
Free of Coca-Cola vindication 
at Chattanooga, for the asking. 


Demand the Genuine— 
Refuse Substitutes 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Whenever you see an Arrow think of Coca-Cola. 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use 
the columns of this magazine who is not reliable and 
does not honestly carry out his obligations to our 
subscribers and the public in general. WE WILL 
MAKE GOOD ANY MONEY LOST by a subscriber 
who is defrauded by sending money in response toan 
advertisement appearing in our columns, provided the 
transaction is reported to this office within thirty days 
of its occurrence, and all the facts are found asstated. 


GEO. E. NELSON, 


President 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York; Penn. Mutual 
Bldg., Boston; Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila. 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Director 
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Copyright 1912 by Currier Publishing Company. Trade Mark Registered. 
as Second-Class Matter, July 20, 1901, at the Postoffice at Chicago 
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Currier Publishing Co., 107-111 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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HERBERT KAUFMAN, Editorial Director 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Price—Payable in Advance— 
In the United States and possessions, 25 cents 
a year. In Canada and all foreign countries, 
50 cents a year. Single copy, 5 cents. The 
fact that you get the magazine will be due 
acknowledgment that your remittance has 
been received. 

Renew Promptly—A Renewal Blank will 
be enclosed with the magazine when your 
subscription expires and you should re- 
new at once if you expect to receive the 
next copy. Woman’s World will be discontin- 
ued at once unless the subscription is renewed. 
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CURTIS P. BRADY, 
General Manager 
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Once-a-Year Patriots 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


On July Fourth, the average American will, 
as usual, take his patriotism out of the camphor 
bag, give it a good dusting, oil up its hinges, 
remove the rust spots, hang the Star Spangled 
Banner from the second story window, entrust 
his children with a pound or two of gunpow- 
der and dynamite, dig back 
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Kven a republic cannot long endure on past 
performances. The real wars for freedom are 
endless 

There are just as crucial battles to be fought 
with the ballot as any ever waged with the bayonet. 

Foreign foes are not so much to be feared as 


the unexpected enemy within 
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into the family records for 
Colonial heroes, misquote the 
‘““Ride of Paul Revere,’’ sing 
“Yankee Doodle’’ off key, fa- 
vor his British acquaintances 
with a leer of pitying conde- 
scension, cockily contract to 
wipe the allied armies of Europe 
off the map, retire for the night 
smug in the satisfaction that 
he has done his duty, and for 
the rest of the year proceed to 
interpret liberty as license. 

But the Fourth of July is 
more than an anniversary. It 
stands for nothing if its exam- 
ple does not stand for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year. 

A firecracker, a Roman can- 


eer 
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down arms 
Only eternal vigilance and 
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Be ot constant defense of common 


ie ete Deeley 1 & causes can guarantee peace 


and security. 

War is spectacular. It comes 
- 10-11 
- Herbert Kaufman 12 


with the drub of drum, the 
shrill of fife 


banner. 


and the flare of 
Its picturesqueness 
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- 16 


stirs imagination. Its stage- 
setting makes an appeal which 
the silent conflicts of daily life 
- S. A. Hamilton 18 cannot inspire. 

But the strugégles in the 
trenches, the mad, tense grap- 


ples in the redoubts do not 
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- Mrs. H. L. Willett 26 
- 27 


decide issues one whit more 


portentous than those involved 


¥ in legislation 
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good one. 


The man who won’t consecrate more than 
twenty-four hours annually in the name of 
his country, might just as well make a clean 
job of it and put a price-tag on Declaration 
Day too. 

The memory of valiant forefathers is a slori- 
ous heritage, but if the mighty deeds of dead 
generations fail to fire respect for the highest 
ideals, all the colored fires that flare from sea 


to sea are meaningless. 
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Far too many men have died 


that honor might live. It is a greater and 
more practical thing to so live that honor 
shall not die 

What have you done in 1912 to deserve the 
privileges so perilously won in 1776? 

Are 


stone counterfeit of the stalwarts of whom you 


you a real American or just a rhine- 


so explosively boast? 
Unless. history makes you ambitious to make 
history, you’ve missed its lesson. 


Shampoo 


To a bowl of warm water add enough 
Ivory Soap Paste (see directions below) to 


make a good suds. Immerse the hair inch 
by inch to prevent tangling and, with the 
hands, saturate hair and scalp. Alternately 
rub the scalp with Ivory Soap Paste and dip 
the warm suds over it but do not rub the 
hair. Do this about five minutes, then 
draw the head up and down to straighten 
the hair. Squeeze out the lather and rinse 
with spray or cup, gradually cooling the 
water. Dry by shaking and rubbing, in the 
sun if possible, but do not use strong heat. 
The color of grey hair is improved by ad- 
ding a few drops of blueing to the last 
rinse water. 


Dentifrice 


Dissolve a small cake of Ivory Soap shaved 
fine in two cupfuls of hot water. When 


cool, add four tablespoonfuls of peroxide 
of hydrogen and four teaspoonfuls of 
essence of wintergreen. For 


paste, add more water. Keep 
in jars. 


% Some Personal Uses of 


Ivory Soap 


It is remarkable the number of toilet purposes for which 
Ivory Soap is used. From the top of the head to the soles of 
the feet it meets every requirement. 


This, however, is not surprising when one remembers 
that Ivory Soap contains just the qualities which make for all 
personal cleanliness and much bodily comfort. 


First of all, it has the cleansing power—cleanses in that 
refreshing way which is more than the removal of soil and 


perspiration. 


Then, it is pure. Containing no “free” (uncombined) 
alkali, it can be used safely for any toilet purpose. 
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Last, but not least, it is mild and pleasant to use, and— 
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it floats. 


Manicuring 


Dissolve half a small cake of Ivory Soap 
shaved fine in a half cupful of hot water. 
Then stir in two teaspoonfuls of olive oil 
and let cool. This cream rubbed around 
the nails will both cleanse and soften the 
cuticle. To polish the nails, shave fine a 
dry piece of Ivory Soap, rub the shavings 
on the nails with the tips of the thumbs 
and finish with chamois. 


To Remove Stains from Hands 


Dissolve a quarter of a small cake of Ivory 
Soap in a pint of hot water. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of household ammonia, three 
tablespoonfuls of alcohol and beat with an 
egg beater. 


Massage 


After washing and steaming the face, ap- 
ply Ivory Soap Paste and massage gently. 
Then rinse repeatedly with warm water, 
splash with cold water and pat vigorously. 


To Relieve Burning Feet 


Make a hot foot-bath with Ivory Soap 
Paste and add five drops of oil of eucalyptus, 
a powerful, pleasantantiseptic. Keep the feet 
in the water for fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Foot Powder Grate a cake of Ivory Soap 

very fine and put it in a can 
with perforated top. Sprinkled in shoes 
and stockings, this will give great relief. 
If a new shoe burns, rub a moistened cake 
of Ivory Soap in the shoe and stocking. 
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Shaving Lather 


Moisten the beard thoroughly. Then rub 
over it lightly the end of a cake of Ivory Soap 
until there is a thin layer like cold cream. 
Work up a moist lather with the brush. 
Rinse. Work up another lather as before. 


Rub with afresh cake of Ivory 
Soap until there is a thin, even 
coat. ‘Then moisten the palm of the hand 
slightly and rub the soap into the strop. 


Razor Strops 


For Sting of Mosquito, Bee, Etc. 


Wetacake of Ivory Soap. Rub on affected 
part so as to forma paste and exclude the air. 


How to Make Ivory Soap Paste 


Shave one large cake of Ivory Soap into 
three quarts of water, or two small cakes 
into four quarts. Do this with a knife, 
vegetable grater or food chopper. Keep 
nearly, but not quite, at boiling point un- 
til the soap is dissolved. When 
cold, it will be like jelly. Y, 


Keep in jars. i 
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The Blessed Gasoline—By John Luther Long 


Chapter I—Love at Sixty Miles an Hour 
667 F YOU will sit here, please, Gwen, dear,”’ pleaded 
Graze, “I will be—good!’’ 
He patted the empty seat at his side and 
reached back, into the tonneau, for Gwen’s hand. 

“You'll put your arm about me,” said Gwendolin, 
savagely. 

“No—honest A! 

The car swirled into the ditch at the edge of the road. 
Graze brought it back with precisely the care and 
courage necessary to prevent an accident. 

“Now please keep your eyes ‘front’,’’ admonished 
Gwen, who had flown to the other side of the tonneau. 
“Some one else may want me—and want me whole.” 

“Someone else!’”’ sighed Graze. ‘‘An army! I have 
never been able to count the men who ‘want’ you, dear! 
And whole—why, Gwen, dear old girl, if I should 
bruise this little finger I’d shoot myself!’ 

He succeeded in reaching the little finger. 
ceased to be savage, but did not cease to pout. 

“But you are very careless with me,” she said, 
injuredly. 

“Tf you’d sit in front, 
here, dear—it would be 
—hbetter for both of us— 
and the machine.” 

“T have declined that 
honor. It’s automobile— 
always automobile—with 
you, Nick. Nothing ser- 
ious—like me.” 

‘‘Like you! How 
could any one but you be 
like you!” 

“Father says that if 
it weren’t for that he 
wouldn’t object so seri- 
ously to my marrying 
you.” 

“Tell him, I'll give up 
the machine for you!” 

“Why—Nick! What 
would you do?” 

“Walk!” laughed 
Graze. ‘‘ Marry you!” 

“And let me starve.” 
Father says this is 
the one thing you can 
do.” , 

“He’s not telling the 


Gwen 


truth, Gwen, dear. He 
knows there are two!” 

“What’s the other 
one?”’ 

“Love you!” 
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“Why, Gwen, dear, it’s all in the point of view. 
I can’t understand a stock broker. You’ve seen them 
yelling and scrapping like a lot of bulls in a pen— 
and nothing to the eyes to scrap about. Little bits 
of paper in their hands. But I agree to the thrills 
there may be in that. Then can’t your father agree to 
the fascination of automobiles? Isn’t it rather good 
to understand this throbbing machine under us? With 
a touch on this small lever I can make this thing of 
steel live! Feel the life of it! It isn’t a car—it’s a 
being! It thinks. It responds to every wish! Why, 
it has a temper and temperament—just like you and 
me. There are days when it feels grumpy, as if it had 
been out. too late the night before—and simply jogs 
along under protest. Then there are days when I can’t 
hold it. It wants to climb walls, go straight up the 
sides of houses, or up the front steps into the double 
doors. Some other days it just kids me. It will go like 
blazes, then stop so suddenly as almost to throw me. 
I monkey with it a little, like caressing you when you’re 
balky, and then, without having been really helped a 
bit, it starts off like a good fellow, laughing, I suppose, 
inside, somewhere, at me. Today it’s in fine fettle. 
See how it picks up the moment I touch the throttle.” 

“Stop! I don’t want to be killed,” shrieked Gwen. 


DRAWINGS BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 


Nick closed the throttle, and the machine purred 
down to a glide. 

“Kill you! It knows you and will take care of you— 
just as I would myself.” 

“T wish I had gone home from the links with Frick,” 
said Gwen. 

“Why?” asked Nick. 

“Because,’”’ answered Gwen, “I want to go fast! 
He can’t!” 

Nick shouted with joy and began, slowly, to open 
the throttle. 

“Watch the gauge! That is forty-five miles an hour. 
Forty-six! Half! Seven! And you don’t know you’re 
going, do you?” 

“Yes Ido! But X 

“Forty-eight!”’ shouted Nick. 

“T’m coming over to you!”’ 

Gwen began to climb the back of the seat. 

*“No!” cried Nick. ‘Too late!’’ 

“T’ve got to be in front. Anyhow, I’m afraid back 

here—alone.” 


“Think You Two Could Pull Double Like This Team of Mine?” 


“Come then!” yelled Graze helping her over. ‘Sit 
tight. Hold onto me. You'll have to—this once. Hah! 
Fifty! She has the bit in her teeth! Hurrah!” 

“Don’t be reckless, Nick, please.” 

“Reckless! You’re here! At my side! Gripping me 
with both little hands. Gwen, don’t be afraid; there 
isn’t a bolt in this car I haven’t held in my hands— 
lovingly! She’s like you. Beautiful to the core! Fifty- 
seven! Do you suppose that a machine will do the 
same for a man who steps into it from the hands of his 
mechanic—eight—knows nothing about it—is taught 
to push levers—nine—knows nothing of how the effect 
he sees is created—Frick has been towed home a dozen 
times. Once behind a hay-wagon—sixty. You are 
as safe in this machine—sixty-two—at a hundred miles 
an hour—four—as in Frick’s at ten. Sixty-six. I’ve 
never had an accident in my motoring career. I——” 

He had one just then. 


Chapter II—What Gwen Couldn’t Stand 


When Graze returned from his hurried trip upward 
he found Gwen sitting on his chest. 

“Thi—that’s good,” he grinned. ‘You can’t be— 
much hurt—if you sit on me—as usual.” 

“No. I’m all right,’’ said Gwen. ‘‘ You stopped me. 


I held on to you as you said. But you?” 

‘*Wonder!”’ 

He gently dislodged Gwen, and tried his legs and 
arms. 

“All right?” asked the girl, anxiously. 

“Well ” said Graze, crawling to the car on his 
hands and knees, “‘a bit twisted. But I’ll be straight 
in a minute.” 

“Oh, I’m glad!’’ cried Gwen, forgetfully putting her 
arms around him. . 

“Tl crawl this way forever,’ sighed Graze, 
you'll do that way forever.” 

Gwen withdrew. 

“But you do like me well enough to be scared that I 
may be hurt.” 

“How would I get home if you were killed?” 

“Oh,” said Nick, ‘‘only that! Excuse me. I'll stop 
the racing of the engine. Someone else may need that— 
to get you home! Frick!’ 

His bad humor had the effect of leaving her alone 

there, on a deserted road, at midnight. 
- “Twon’t go home with 
you—or in that car, any- 
how,” she said, savagely 
starting off. 

“Do you know the 
way?” 

Gwen returned. 

“Mr. Frick will be 
along, presently,” said 
she, acidly. “It is for- 
tunate for me that he 
can’t drive as fast as 
you can.” 

“Would you go home 
with him?” asked Nick. 

“Yes!” said Gwen, 
violently. “It is mid- 
night—and important 
that I get home—even 
though you don’t seem 
to think so.” 

“All right,” said Nick 
with difficulty. ‘Soon as 
he comes along. Please 
stop being cross. I shall 
now. I’m a beast. Sit 
here and wait—for Frick. 
Is that comfortable? It 
is really the very first 
accident I ever had. 
And it happened because 
I was looking at your 
loveliness. You must 
have gone a bit heaven- 
ward, too, Gwen, dear. 
And with me! Before the accident, you know. You 
were sitting here—right here—on top of my heart— 
smashing it—when I came to. And your eyes! If 
you could have seen them when we got excited 
about the speed—none of those stars were half as 
brilliant!—you wouldn’t have blamed me for looking 
at them—and not at the road—not at the indicator— 
not'even at heaven itself! Oh those dear blue eyes! I 
couldn’t have seen anything else. I knew it was 
dangerous—but I was willing to risk the danger 
for the blue eyes. For, Gwen, your dear old soul 
was shouting out of those eyes—and it was mine! 
It was calling me—trusting me—gripping me! Nick! 
You were a. thing—a creature—alive—vibrant—fear- 
less—flying—leaping—loving! You and I and the 
machine were one! And we weren’t onearth! Oh you 
wonderful—wonderful being! You immaculate god- 
dess-thing!”’ 

He stopped to put his lips to her hair. 
his face. 

“T can’t stand it!” she breathed desperately. 

And Nick, thinking she meant his amazing speech, 
withdrew from her contritely. 

“Of course you can’t, dear old girl,’”” he choked. 
“No one could—such rot. I don’t know what made 
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me turn loose like that. Maybe it’s this night— 
the moon—the stars—the perfumed air—the fragrance 
of you 2 

He checked himself again and turned dully to the 
machine. And Gwen sighed and came back to earth 
and breathed evenly. Yet, had Mr. Nicholas Graze 
but known it, she didn’t want to breathe evenly. 

It was a perfumed summer night, and Nick had made 
the girl a pretty nest against a fence, with freshly mown 
hay which he brought from the field beyond. And, 
then, he had worshipped the delicious, disheveled thing 
he had made—and that accounted for his intemperate 
outbreak. 

And he talked to the disabled machine, in this won- 
derful night almost as he had talked to Gwen. 

“You're not badly hurt, old girl. All that I can find 
is a blowout. Then why did you do it? Was I going 
wrong? Did you have to throw me to get me right? 
But it wasn’t fair to throw her—lovely Gwen! She 
wasn’t wrong. Maybe I’ll know more when I get you 
on your wheels.” 

He called, joyously, to the girl: 

“Say, Gwen, if we’re ready to move before Frick 
gets here, you’ll go home with me?”’ 

Gwen heard nothing. Her head was deeply in her 
hands. She was repeating those things he had said. 

When she looked up, Graze had placed the lamps, 
which yet burned, about the car, had taken off his coat 
and spread mary mysterious, 
clinking tools upon the ground. 
He looked wonderful—titanic—to 
the girl—with the light shining up- 
ward into his splendid young face 
and outlining his muscular body. 

“Hang it, old girl,’’ he was say- 
ing happily, ‘‘you’re only reclining. 
I think I can put you on your 
wheels without jacks. It’s ashame 
to put iron to such a gorgeous 
creature. Here goes!” 

But, it seemed as if he had un- 
dertaken a bit too much. How- 
ever, the car finally slid back on 
its wheels. 

“Gwen,” he cried. 
herself ——”’ 

But a suppressed breath at his 
side, and Gwen’s flushed face, told 
him differently. 

Nick would _ unquestionably 
have hugged her—had she not pre- 
vented it. 

“Thank you,” breathed Nick, 
calamitously. “I couldn’t have 
helped it—that time! Don’t you 
see that we three are one?” 

“No!” snapped Gwen, “‘I don’t. 
Be quiet.” 

But she was stripping her al- 
ready short sleeves to the white 
shoulders, and when Nick had re- 
leased the valve of the crippled 
tire, Gwen was standing by with 
the prodders which she had in- 
stinctively selected from the scat- 
tered tools. 

“Tt will be a pity to get done with this job!”’ sighed 
Nick. ‘‘Hold this iron in, now, and while I run mine 
around the rim, follow with yours, please.” 

But he basely put his lips upon the pretty, helpless 
soiled hands, gripping the iron tool. 

“Stop that!’ admonished Gwen. ‘“‘I am here only to 
get away—not to be loved.” 

“How foolish! Either to get away from this— 
or—the other! But I’ll be good!” said Nick. 

And he was—even though their hands touched and 
their faces came very near as the new casing went 
into place! 

“‘T appreciate that,” said Gwen softly, referring, in 
Gwen’s frank way, to Nick’s self-denial. 

“T don’t,” said Nick, ruefully. “It’s criminal. 
Like declining dessert.’ 

“You do know your machine,’’ Gwen concluded. 
“You go about it—like a doctor who is perfect in his 
anatomy, about an operation—as if you were sure.” 

“T am,” said Nick. 

“T wish you knew as much about me!”’ 


‘She did it 


a | do.’’ 

“T mean in the same scientific way.” 

cor Gow 

““T mean——” 

“Don’t. I know more about you. Some day 
you'll marry me—just to prove thatI do. Touch me— 


pinch me—only on the arm. Then I can work myself 
to death for you.” 

Nick filled the tube with great valvefuls of air. 

“Gee!” he laughed, ‘‘can’t a fellow pump—for a girl 
he loves—and who hates him!”’ 

Gwen was caught off guard. 

““Who said I hated you!” she cried. 
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“T did. Do you mean to say that I’m a liar?” 

Gwen couldn’t stop the beautiful laugh which broke 
out. 

“Nick,” she said, very softly, ‘‘some other girl might 
love you—awfully!”’ 

“‘T’d like to see her do it!’’ threatened Nick, belliger- 
ently. 


Chapter II1I—Home—Behind the Hay-Wagon 


A big machine with two headlights and a searchlight 
burning, bore down upon them. 

“One passenger. Fifty horse,’ said Nick, ‘‘and 
using it all—to get nowhere but down hill.” 

‘“Need any help, fellow motorist?” called Frick. 

‘“A lady wishes to go to town,’’ answered Nick. 

Gwen kicked him on the shin. 

““You said so!” : 

Frick was out of his machine instanty. 

“Oh!” he said, when he recognized them. 

Gwen said the same. Nick laughed. 

““Come!”’ he said to Gwen, avariciously. 

She did not turn from busily putting the tools to- 
gether. 

“Thank you,” she said, ‘‘but we are perfectly able 
to get home in our own machine. Only a blowout!’ 

There was light enough to see Frick scowl. 

“Oh, all right,’’ he said, getting back into his car. 
“Sorry I stopped.” 


Gwen Was Standing By with the Prodders 


““Conge!’? whispered Nick, triumphantly. 

““Burned my bridges!’”’ smiled Gwen. 

“Our machine!” quoted the happy Nick. 
mean that?”’ 

“T didn’t say that,”’ protested Gwen, with dignity. 

Nick played joyously, on an imaginary lyre. 

“And he saw,” joyed Nick, “how exquisitely dirty 
this dear face is, and how this dearer hair—oh Lord— 
floats about it. And the only water anywhere near is 
in the radiator, and we need that, and besides, a little 
water is a dangerous thing—would only spread the oil; 
and, further, this face and these infant hands will be 
absolutely convincing to father when we relate the 
tragic story of the accident, breathlessly, in the front 
hall.” 

Being savagely threatened by Gwen, Nick said he 
would start for home at once. But he didn’t. Some 
obscure trouble required further surgery. At three 
o’clock they were still by the lonely roadside—more 

‘lonely now; for the moon had set, and the stars had 
become cold, and but for the lamps, it was very dark. 

“Your father’s right, I suppose,” said Nick, hope- 
lessly, at last. ‘‘I say—and used to think, too—that I 
knew all about this machine. But, this three hours’ 
useless work shows that I don’t.” 

Though the latter catastrophe did not seem to have 
been precisely postulated by the former. 

“Of course I wasn’t good enough for you before. 
You should have had a prince—an emperor But 
after this—I suppose it’s me to give you up. I know 
how a woman feels about a failing man! Oh, well——” 

He began to drive a stone in back of the brake-lever 
so that the car could not be moved by vandals. 

“Nick,” said Gwen, with a shiver of fear, reaching 
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out to him, fruitlessly, in the darkness, ‘‘I—wouldn’t 
give me up—just yet.” 

“Eh?” said Nick, in dull unbelief. 

Gwen, as a woman will, when she has brought down 
upon her head precisely the thing she has wished, began 
to retreat. 

“T said—the car!” 

“Oh! I thought you said ‘Don’t give me up.’ But 
it’s awfully sweet of you to feel for the car.” 

Gwen became convincing. 

“T mean to be particeps criminis with you! 
my fault too.” ; 

“My hearing must be going,”’ sighed Nick. ‘I hope 
that it will continue bad enough to make me think I 
hear other things like that! Gee! It breaks my heart 
to have you stand by me in my trouble—shoulder part 
of it! Gwen, you’re a good fellow! A real gold brick!” 

“Yours is the honor and credit that you won’t 
desert—a—friend in need!” 

‘“Gwen,” said Nick, impressively, “‘I always knew 
that you were unutterably lovely—I always told you 
so—when you would let me. But I never knew the 
half. And of course, you won’t let me tell you now. 
Which is foolish for a girl who is so well loved.” 

“Stop now—saying things I like—and work, Nick.” 

“Do you really like the things I say? Do I say ’em 
right, Gwen, dear?”’ 

Gwen stamped her foot. 

“You know perfectly well that 
you do. Stop! No more. Some- 
thing must be done!’’ 

“Oh, my darling,’ groaned 
Nick, ‘‘I know a million things to 
do!” 

“Not those things!’’ shouted 
Gwen. She pointed tragically to 
the crippled car. ‘That!’ . 

Both flew desperately, at levers 
and cranks, but nothing happened. 
As they stopped, tools in hand, to 
breathe, a lantern turned the curve 
in the pike at the bottom of the 
hill. The lights outlined a great, 
dim mass which filled most of the 
road. 

“Nick!’”’ said Gwen, pointing 
toward the light. ‘‘Fate!” ; 

“‘What’s that?” cried Nick, 
sharply. : ; 

“A hay-wagon,’’ answered Gwen. 

“Oh!” groaned Nick. “I thought 
it might be another machine.” 

““Have you courage to go home 
behind that hay-wagon?” 

For an instant Nick was speech- 
less. 

“T’d rather die!’’ he breathed, 
at last. 

“For my sake?” whispered 
Gwen. “I really ought to be 
home, dear.” 

The hay-wagon loomed horribly 
near. 

“You have so often said that 
there is nothing you would not do 


It. was 


With set teeth Nick went to meet the hay-wagon. 
The farmer got down and inspected the machine, then 
Gwen. After the latter operation, he said: 

“Well, I thought I wouldn’t, until But I got a girl 
about your age, sis, and I’d thank any neighbor to 
bring her home if he found her insuch afix. You ain’t 
been up to no tricks—elopements? It’s a real break- 
down?” 

Nick assured him that*it was. 

“T knowed that. A boy that’s willin’ to go home 
in his auto behind a hay-wagon in broad daylight—— 


But hurry. I got to git to market with this hay or 
‘mother’ won’t git no new dress for the Fourth. It’s 
about as much,as the team ought to pull. But——” 


He had been detaching a rope he could spare, from 
the hayladders, and now, the three of them rigged it 
to the car. 

“Right sort of a gal, too,” he said to Gwen. ‘‘Can 
handle things. Where you goin’ to ride?” he asked 
Nick. 

“Oh, we’ll ride in the machine,”’ said Nick, much 
depressed. ‘‘She must be steered, you know.” 

“You better ride with me on the hay, sis,’”’ said the 
farmer. ‘“‘Sort of chaperony. If you ride up top no 
one can see you’re there.” 

“Fine!” sighed Gwen. 

“Lord!” breathed Nick. 


Chapter IV—The Steeple, the Church, the Parson 


On the top of the load, Gwen lay on her back and 
looked at the stars. Presently, she was rocked happily 
to sleep. : 

Then, a hand stole over her face, and she could have 
cried out had not the hand (Continued on page 23) 
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Sandy the Perfervid—Part 


Chapter IX—Sandy’s Roland for V. V.’s Oliver 
HE next night Sandy was to keep his word. He 
was booked to go to the “‘Vic”’ to see V. V. in 
“The Boy and the Butterfly!’ 

Miss Vivien Vivid had brought him a good stall, but 
Sandy, who did not want V. V. to pick him out, at least 
not at once, preferred to give the ticket to the landlady, 
setting forth himself (to use a mode of speech recently 
acquired) ‘‘on his own.” 

Sandy had had a hard day that particular Monday. 
He had looked around to find the diffierent Scots whom 
he had met at Chatham Road the day before, and had 
secured a good deal of work, after much arguing about 
hours and prices. He had now, indeed, something like 
as much work as he could do. Dr. Girmory arranged 
with him to call four times a day at his surgery to de- 
liver medicines. The Doctor still struggled against new 
customs and made up his own prescriptions. Indeed, 
it had been his habit to carry them in his pockets, 
which were made large and deep on pur- 
pose. But a rapidly increasing practice 
and a newly married wife’s sense of what 
was due to her dignity, made the advent 
of Sandy welcome to Doctor Girmory 
of Bannockburn House, Upper Kentham. 

There was also a certain Alec Grey 
from Perth, agent for dye-works, and for 
all manner of cleaners of fabrics, from 
filmy lace to double tarpaulin. Sandy 
did not expect much out of him so far as 
money went (agency profits being small), 
but he learned the whole art of window- 
dressing, and how to make a good appear- 
ance on one roll of art canvas, and half-a- 
crown’s worth of display goods. 

Sandy took to Grey from Perth. He had 
often felt just the same about book re- 
viewing—all the cheap unsoilable phrases 
go into the shop window! 

But as matters turned out, Sandy’s 
most serious and hopeful client was not a 
merchant, but a private citizen. He was 
a “Lost Ten Tribes” enthusiast. Being 
at a loss what to do with his money, he 
wrote and printed books full of costly 
maps, all colored and surprisingly logi- 
cal, showing how tide after tide of in- 
vaders had poured into Britain—one 
tribe at a time, from North, South, and 
East—never from the West—he made a 
strong point of that. For Jews, however 
far-wandering, never came from the West 
—no such immigration was known. 

“You, my young friend, belong to the 
tribe of Issachar!’”’ he informed Sandy. 

“Oh, I do, do I?” thought the new 
Israelite “‘then my terms are a shilling 
and sixpence an hour to you. Sandy 
Pryde, M.A., B. Sc., Edin., Licentiate of 
Divinity, is not going to be called names 
at ninepence a go!” 

So Sandy took round the wondrous 
booklets which were ‘‘ designed to awaken 
Britain from her sleep of indifference and 
set her in the path of her high prophetical 
destinies.” Furthermore, Sandy ad- 
dressed envelopes to Mr. Burnside’s direction. These 
were chosen mostly from Low Church and Sectarian 
year-books, from hospital donors, and lists of births 
in prominent newspapers. 

When he glanced at these Issachar Bernard Burnside 
lamented that another son of Reuben or Manasseh 
should be born into the world without the least idea of 
the antiquity of his family. So No. 2 Smaller Manual was 
forwarded by the hand of Sandy, who was to call again 
in a week to know if the family of the young Lost 
Tribesman wanted to subscribe to the ‘‘ Complete Illus- 
trated Revelation (price 12s. 6d.), to be had only from 
the author, Issachar Bernard Burnside, 22 Fulbert 
Park, 8. E., (N. B., Payment on Delivery).”’ 

“T can trust you,” said Mr. Burnside, ‘‘you have the 
root of the matter in you, though like all other college- 
trained young men, you are prejudiced and ignorant of 
the facts. Here is a book for yourself. Peruse it with 
care; perhaps one day you may become my first mission- 
ary to our mutual native land. At present the word is 
too true—a prophet hath no honor in his own country! 
My books have practically no sale in Scotland!” 

“Tn the meantime,” said Sandy, giving the mission- 
aryship the go-by, ‘‘I’ll deliver your books, but I fear 
the trade in the twelve-and-sixpenny article will not be 
great.” 

“Alas, no!” sighed the enthusiast, leaning his elbow 
on a magnificent roller-top desk and toying with a gold- 


en model of the Ark of the Covenant which he used as a 
paperweight, ‘“‘the fact is I published that great and 
epoch-making work at my own charges, and even now I 
have to give most of them away—an evil generation (I 
will not use the other adjective)—even when a sign is 
given them, they will not believe.” 

Sandy saw acute prospects of a livelihood in Mr. 
Issachar B. Burnside, and he recalled some lectures on 
Daniel and the Revelation he had once heard, so as to 
be the better able to argue with his employer. 

But when he got home to 151 Kandahar Road, he 
found himself tired. Also he had his delivering cycle 
to clean, so as to turn out fresh the next morning. 

Miss V. V. had already departed for her theater, but 
a note from her was lying on his dressing table. 

“‘ Please come and see me before nine. Ask at the stage 
door. I have left your name with the janitor. Don’t be 
lateneVenVRe 

All day long, Sandy, with the exterior part of his 
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“Tt Is 


You Are—Fine!” Said Sandy 


mind on the next parcel, had debated with the rest as 
to the matter of his costume. He had a dress suit, 
rather ancient as to cut, it is true, but quite correct. 
Only, for a quiet corner of a suburban Variety Theatre, 
it seemed a little too pronounced. 

He compromised on his dress trousers, which had a 
stripe down the side (adding a touch of gaiety), and 
wore his black coat and waistcoat—with a turn-down 
collar and a knitted silk tie bought on purpose. 

Before dressing he took a bath, made a hasty meal of 
he knew not what, and turned his face with native de- 
termination in the direction of the Victoria Theater of 
Varieties. ) 

He could not help catching sight of the gilt frame 
(like that of the famous “‘Bubbles” advertisement) in 
which the spangles and black and cardinal tunic of 
“Vivien Vivid”’ were displayed at full length. 

His appointment being for “‘before nine,” Sandy se- 
cured a half-time ticket. (“If you are sharp, there will 
be lots of standing room then, not a seat, of course, for 
that will be Miss Vivid’s turn, and she’s our star. There 
won’t be a vacant place in the house, and our House- 
Full ticket will be out.’’) 

So with a touch of proprietorship, deeply resented by 
Sandy, spoke the box office man. 

Sandy’s ideas of music halls were built upon an 
ancient dislike of Talmage’s sermons, which (for the 
good of the soul) he had been compelled to read aloud— 
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—vice Brother John, self-sequestered in parts unknown. 
These compulsory lectures had sufficed to make him 
interested in the glittering lights and gay announce- 
ments which had smitten his face through the drizzle of 
an Edinburgh Haster “haar,” but a certain stillness in 
his Calvinist training had kept him all these years from 
ever seeing the inside of one. 

The Hour and the Woman! He realized it as he 
stood in the grimy back street and paused to locate the 
stage door. That was V. V.’s life. He was going into 
it. What would come of it all? 

Sandy was not at all awed, as young men usually are 
in such precincts. All unconscious, he encountered the 
scornful gaze of the janitor when he asked for Miss Vivid. 

“Don’t you wish you may see her—better be off. We 
know your sort here!”’ said the man. He had expected 
half-a-sovereign at least, and so, merely for raising 
fallacious hopes, he was rude to the young man in the 
morning coat. But something suddenly threatening in 
the set of Sandy’s jaw and the forward 
thrust of his shoulders, taken along with 
that fatal absence of evening dress, 
caused him to change his mind. He 
limped out of his den, cursing the luck 
which compelled him to be civil. 

“That chucker-out of ours is off on a 
spree again,’ he muttered to himself; 
“worse luck! Haven’t seen him since 
Saturday!” 

And in the absence of Mr. B. Noakes, 
burly but bibulous, he addressed himself 
to be civil in a sullen way to Sandy the 
unmoved. 

“Beggin’ your pardon,” he said, ‘‘ but 
what with them dratted boys and their 
larks, and this ’lectric light a-flaring and 
a-buzzin’ above my head, I didn’t rightly 
see—who you might a-been.” 

“‘T called to see Miss Vivien Vivid, at 
her request,’’ said Sandy, standing. colos- 
sal in the doorway, to the entire obstruc- 
tion of traffic. 

“This way, sir,” said the janitor. ‘‘Look 
where you are shoving—you—(to a call 
boy in uniform)—you’ll find it more com- 
fortable in here by a lot!”’ 

He raised a wooden counter-flap and 
motioned Sandy into his porter’s lodge. 

‘“Miss Vivien did leave a name—lI 
have it somewhere—yes, yes. Let me 
see—I don’t exactly 

Sandy handed him his card. 

“Mr. Pryde, of course—so it were— 
newspaper gent, I suppose. Of course, 
she’ll see you. Here, Theodore, you 
young imp, if I catch you tastin’ Mr. 
Elkings’s beer again I’ll report you. Go 
to Miss Vivien’s dressing-room and ask 
when she can see this gentleman.” 

He gave Sandy’s card to the impish 
messenger with the beer, while Sandy, 
declining a chair, stood waiting. 

There were three other young men in 
the lodge, each clean-shaven and admir- 
ably groomed. They ignored each other, 
however, and gazed in a melancholy man- 
ner into the empty grate, or meditated upon a crack 
in the floor. They seemed to have found themselves 
there by some queer Providence completely alien to 
their will. One even sat near the unclean hearth and 
had stuck his feet against the empty bars. The ex- 
pression on his face was a sort of tragic boredom. But 
all turned their heads, as if moved by concealed clock- 
work, as often as any one came down the stairs. But 
the momentary spark that glistened there was extinct 
again before they turned their eyes to the dirty floor 
and the ashen fireplace. 

“This way, sir,’’ said Theodore, “‘ Miss Vivien is wait- 
ing.” 

Sandy passed out, the janitor following him to the 
stair-foot, hope of a tip not yet extinct. 

“Tt’s you gentlemen of the press that have the 
chances,’”’ he whispered. ‘‘Do you see them three in 
there? (He jerked a thumb contumeliously over his 
shoulder.) They’ll sit there the whole night like that 
—quiet as coughdrops—aye, and pay soundly for the 
pleasure, too. You are not one of them that pays, I can 
see that!” 

“No,” said Sandy, and strode abruptly away into 
the unfamiliar world where he was to see V. V. The 
respect of the janitor accompanied him. 

“She’s a fine young lady,’ said Theodore, eager for 
his chance, ‘‘universally beloved in the theaytur!”’ 

“Look here, you boy,” said Sandy, “if you speak to 
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* me about Miss Vivid again in that tone, I'll take you 
by the slack of your breeches and 

He made a gesture with his hands. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Theodore, 
you?” 

“Yes!”’ said Sandy, “‘what’s that to you?” 

“Oh, nothing!’ said Theodore, sobered, and for once 
speaking the exact truth. 

“This is Miss Vivien’s dressing-room, sir,” he con- 
fided. And Sandy was surprised and a little disappoint- 
ed to find the door wide open and the place flooded 
with light. 

““May I come in?” he asked, with a look over his 
shoulder at the lingering Theodore which sent that 
young gentleman down stairs with the news that Miss 
Vivien had got a mash—no, not a mash, a newspaper 
Johnny, dangerous—he was—who would knock the 
nut off you as soon as look at you! 

It behooves therefore Theodore and his comrades to 
walk warily. 

“That you, Sandy?” said a voice from the unseen, 
‘wait a moment.” 

And at the far end (if anything could be far in that 
breathless little box) a hand waggled in kindly fashion 
over a screen. 

Sandy observed the large bare mirror, the inscribed 
photographs of comrades, on the table a box of colors— 
its purpose dimly guessed at by Sandy—several chairs 
and a little shelf with books—one or two of his own, 
these carefully covered in brown paper to guard against 
dust and grease-paint. 

A slim youth, with a dainty cap and feather, scarlet- 
sashed, and black blouse and trunks also slashed with 
scarlet, came from behind the screen. 

Sandy did not at first take in the fact that it was 
really and truly V. V. 

‘“‘T dropped the spangles,’’ she said, ‘“‘in your honor. 
This is the best they would let me do without spoiling 
the piece. I had to fight it out too, I can tell you. 
More than that, I had to pay for the dress myself.” 


Calling Up of 


HAT is sure one nice little girl,’ said MeGruder 
to Williams, as they came out from the Ma- 
son’s Cotillion and stepped on the owl car 

which was to bear them to their flat in the Anglomania 
apartments, “one nice, clever, bright, pretty young 
lady.” 

“Who is?” Williams asked. 

“The one Miss Vinson introduced me to, the girl 
with the blue-black hair and the blue eyes—she was 
dressed in blue silk and she danced like a milkweed 
fluff in a wind and her name was Smith. Shé gave me 
her address and her telephone number. I’ve forgotten 
the address, but the telephone was Milton 8796.” 

“Sure of that, are you?” questioned Williams. . 

“Of course I’m sure. I always remember numbers 
and I didn’t even trouble to put this one down. Milton 
7896—it’s a cinch. I’m going to call her up tomorrow 
afternoon and ask her if I can call.” 

“Yes, you have a fine memory,’ agreed Williams. “‘I 
don’t see why you ever bother to make a note of any- 
thing. You ought to be professor in a memory school. 
What did you say that number was?” 

“Milton 7896.” 

“No, you didn’t, you said it was Milton 9876.” 

“‘T didn’t say anything of the sort. I tell you once 
more, it is Milton 9786. How could a man forget a 
number as simple as that? All you have to do is to re- 
member that the four numbers total thirty and that 
the last one is six.” 

““Hasy, easy,’ mused Williams, ‘‘and her name is 
Smith. I hope I’ll have the opportunity to witness you 
tearing your hair when you try to call up that little lady 
tomorrow and find seven thousand Smiths in the tele- 
phone book. But then, you know the number; of 
course, I forgot that. Was it Milton or Felton ex- 
change?”’ 

“Milton. I’m as sure of that as I am of the number. 
Here’s our corner, got your key?” 

McGruder got home a little earlier than usual the 
next afternoon and it occurred to him that it would be 
an excellent idea to call Miss Smith before Williams 
came. If there were any difficulty in reaching her, he 
wouldn’t have Williams around to jeer at him and get 
him rattled. 

Confidently he called Central and asked for Milton 
7896. 

When a male voice answered at the other end he 


“pressman, ain’t 


” 


asked: 
“Is Miss Smith there?” 
“Which one,”’ the male voice demanded, “‘the blonde 


or the dark one?” 
“Why, er—the brunette.” 
‘*T’ll see if she’s here, hold the line.”’ 
A short pause. 


WOMAN'S 


ae See } 


“Tt is—— You are—fine!”’ said Sandy, unable to ex- 
press himself, and falling back on the adjective of his 
Edinburgh days. ‘Oh, fine that!’ he repeated with the 
rich accent of the Bridges. 


Chapter X—Sandy the Peacemaker 


“Sit down, Sandy,” said V. V., whom a severe dame 
in black, rusty and glistening with pins, accompanied. 
She had pins in her mouth, and was parched and indif- 
ferent to all but the perfection of V. V.’s dress. She 
stooped with a plunge at intervals and made some 
triflmg adjustment of a slipper bow. V. V. smiled at 
Sandy’s scrutiny of this lady. 

““My dresser, Elise—she only speaks French,” she 
said. 

“Worse and worse,” 
who existed somewhere far down in Sandy, “ 
only French—in.a music hall!”’ 

“What a fool you are!’”’ countered the Sandy of Ex- 
perience, ‘“‘V. V. is the best and ogee 8 girl you 
know or are ever likely to know.” 

To which iconoclast sullenly agreed. 

““Now,”’ said V. V., “there is not much time, but I 
wanted you to see me before I go on the stage. I have 


thought the granite iconoclast 
she speaks 


to do something you will not like, but it can’t be 


helped.”’ 

And sitting down before the glass she spread a dash 
of pale blue under her eyes, broadly and surely laid 
down with an artist’s sweep. 

“That is for the footlights,”’ she said, 
ordinary theatres.” 

Sandy watched V. V. ‘‘make up.” She had always 
seemed to him the acme of purity. It was his joy to get 
her bath ready for her every morning. He would run 
the water to the proper temperature, poise the big cold 
water sponge on the rack, and see that the towels were 
warm and dry. Then he would go to her door and say 
quietly, but with a certain compelling force, “V. V., 
your bath is ready.” 

“Thank you, Sandy!” a young voice would say, 


ISS Smith—By 


““Nope,’’ said the man, returning to the phone, ‘ my s 
gone. Her time expired today and I don’t know where 
you'll find her.”’ 

“Time expired!” exclaimed McGruder, 
ber is this?” 

“Milton 7896,” said the voice. 

“What place is it?”’ asked MeGruder. 

“The county jail,” said the voice, and McGruder 
hung up. 

He called Central again. 

“Central,” he said, “I am trying to get a young lady 


“one needs it in 


“what num- 


JOURNEY-WISE 


By JEANNETTE MARKS 


Fragrant this peace which the dead have found, 
Warm as the new-mown hay 

Piled on their graves in the old churchyard, 
Spread for a summer's day. 


To speechless lip and earth-stopped ear 


Do songs of the wind still sing? 
To speechless lip and sightless eye 

Does the sun sweet-living bring? 

Ah, who shall tell this thing? 


Well, here lie the hearts that are journey-wise, 
Dust are the lips we love; 

Peaceful their sleep in the old churchyard; 
With the new-mown hay above! 


named Smith whose number I can’t exactly remember. 
I ought to have put it down, but I imagined I could 
keep it straight. It’s either Milton 9876, or 8976, 
or 8796, or 7896, or 9786, or 7986? All I’msure is that 
it contains those four numbers and that it always ends 
with six.” 

. “Are you sure it’s Milton exchange? It couldn’t be 
the Felton exchange, could it? People sometimes 
make that mistake.”’ 

‘No, I’m certain it’s Milton and not Felton!’ 

““What’s the young lady’s name?” 

MecGruder chuckled as he answered: 
Smith.” 

“First name?” asked the girl. 

“T don’t know.”’ 

“You haven’t got much dope to go on, 
Central. 

“T’m aware of that,” said McGruder, ‘“‘but if you’ll 
be a good little girl and help me to find this young lady 
it’s a five-pound box of candy for you.” 


“Her name is 


” 


suggested 
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sometimes -ringing through the panels like a bell. 
Whereupon Sandy would skip off to his own room, 
keeping an eye, however, on the bathroom stairs in 


order to prevent any belated ‘‘commercial”’ from ap-— 


propriating what he had so carefully prepared for V. VY. 

Knowing this, it seemed a desecration to Sandy that 
rouge and grease-paint should defile that for which he 
had taken such thought in the morning—spending one 
of his precious half hours in this voluntariat—often i in- 
deed, returning to do it. 

Still the thing had to be, he supposed, and he offered 
no remark—only sat and watched the deft fingers 
manipulating here, smoothing and fining off there. 


“Rather noisy in front tonight, I think?” she said to ' 


Elise in French, and at the sound of the foreign language 
Sandy started. He understood, however, and before 
the mahogany-faced woman had time to answer except 
by a shrug of her shoulders: 

“Greenwich Races,” he explained; 
characters will be about all the week!” 

“‘T hope they will be quiet during ‘The Boy and the 
Butterfly’, 
voice. ‘‘I remember once at 

“‘There will be no disturbance where I am!” said 
Sandy. 

But from afar came the noise of stamping and 
whistling. 

V. V. looked up quickly, interpreting the progress of 
the performance. 

“You must go,” she said, “‘but please wait and take 
me home—outside you know—stage entrance.” ‘ 

Sandy withdrew, and going round to the front swing 
doors, was met by a noisy shouting crowd of young men 
pouring into the street. At first he was checked, but by 
vigorous elbow-play he forced himself within. As the 
clerk in the office had foretold, there was plenty of 
standing room, and Sandy quickly placed himself 
snugly behind a pillar on the right-hand side near the 
entrance. 


‘lot of shady 
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(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Berton Braley 
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“You’re on,’ Central acquiesced, 
shall I try next?” 

“Try Milton 9786.” 

He got the number and asked: 

“Is Miss Smith there?” 

“Which one?” came the reply. 

“T don’t know exactly, but she has blue-black hair 
and blue eyes and, 

“This is the Aetna Suit and Cloak factory. We em- 
ploy five hundred girls and there are seventeen Smiths 


among ’em. I won’t call any of ’em unless it’s import- . 


ant, and when a crazy gink wants me to pick him out a 
blue-eyed brunette whose name he doesn’t know I 
reckon it isn’t important. I’m no information bureau.” 

The receiver went on the hook with a bang that hurt 
McGruder’s ears at the other end of the wire. 

“Grouch, isn’t he?’’ volunteered Central, ‘but I 
reckon the girl isn’t there. If she worked in a place like 
that she surely wouldn’t ask you to call her up when 
they have such rules.”’ 

“No, I guess not,’ agreed McGruder, “‘try Milton 
8976.” 

“Hello,” he called, ‘“‘is Miss Smith there?” 

“Yassah, yassah! I’se Miss Smif. What can Ido 
foh you, suh?”’ 

McGruder heard Central snicker and he had to grin 
to himself as he replied: 

“‘T guess you’re the wrong Miss Smith. Your voice 
doesn’t sound exactly like the young lady I’m looking 
for.” ’ 

“Not much luck, so far,’’ condoled Central, ‘but 
we'll find her yet. I’ll give you 9876—there they are.” 

“Ts there a Miss Smith living there?’’ McGruder 
began. 

“Oh, yes,’’ said the feminine voice at the other end, 
“*T’ll eall her.” 

“This is Miss Smith?’’ queried McGruder, when a 
new voice was heard. 

“Yes sir, what is it?” The voice was slightly acid. 

“Are you the Miss Smith I met last night at the 
dance of if 

“No, Iam not. Young man, or old man, whichever 
you are, you have a good deal of impertinence. I 
haven’t been to a dance in my life and I am president 
of the Society for the Suppression of Terpsichorean 
Dissipation. If this is a joke it is a decidedly impudent 
one and td 

“Madam,” interrupted MeGruder, “the joke is on 
me. I beg your pardon.” He hung up. 

No. 8796 proved to be an Italian cigar store, and Mc- 
Gruder had to wait while the proprietor called in a boy 
from the street who could understand English. This 
boy informed him that there wasn’t a Smith that he 
knew within five blocks. (Continued on page 22) 
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The Only Son—Story of the P lay 


HINGS—unpleasant things—had rather piled up 
on young Tom Brainard on the particular day of 
which we are writing. 

He had had a serious talk with his father; he had 
tried to have a serious talk with the only girl in whom he 
was interested, and had been snubbed, and neither of 
these experiences could he either appreciate or under- 
stand. 

“‘T have decided not to do what perhaps I ought to 
do—disinherit you and send you out to shift for your- 
self,” his father had said. “You will continue to receive 
your income while I live, and when I’m gone you will 
have your share of my fortune—and probably throw 
it into the gutter as so many rich men’s sons have done 
before you. But I want you to know this: Nothing 
else in my life could cause me so much disappointment 
as the knowledge that my only son has turned out an 
utterly worthless loafer.” 

Somewhere, buried deep beneath the superbly im- 
pertinent pose with which young Brainard listened to 
his sire, he felt the sting of this criticism. But he did 
not show it. 

“Ts that all?” he calmly inquired, and turned on his 
heel and left the room. 

It was so, too, in his talk with Anne Lester. He had 
told her, or tried to tell her, that perhaps if she would 
show a little interest in him he might change his man- 
ner of living; he might, indeed, check up on some of the 
awful things with which she charged him. And she 
had looked him calmly in the eye and answered: 

“‘Tf a man of your sort thinks he loves a girl, and finds 
the only way to win her is to marry her, he likes to 
make himself think that his feeling for her is different 
than for any of the others. During his engagement he 
glories in giving up all his old ways—and when he is 
married he may go on for a month or two living the 
most upright life; but after that he nearly always goes 
back. Little by little he begins the old life again. If 
his wife really loves him he breaks her heart. That’s 
the way those promises end, Mr. Brainard.” 

He had tried to smile cynically at this, but, it, too, 
reached beneath the surface. 

‘‘What would you advise a fellow in my position to 
do, Miss Lester?”’ 

“In civilized countries suicide is considered a crime,” 
she answered, without a tremor, “‘but sometimes I 
think that for a young man who has been given every 
advantage and who insists on viciously wasting his life, 
suicide might be the best thing he could do.” 

The thing that really hurt young Mr. Brainard, as 
it is the thing that always hurts, was his own conscious- 
ness of the truth of his critic’s judgment. He was a 
typical rich man’s son; he had wasted his life. And 


yet he had a philosophy of his own: He did not enjoy. 


working for work’s sake, and what earthly use was 
there in his working for money, when he already had 
more than he knew what todo with? Surely he had been 
placed in the midst of plenty that he might enjoy 


himself—and that was what he was doing. 


He wasn’t exactly proud of his record; rather 
ashamed of it, secretly. But he could think of a lot 
worse things he might do. He, for instance, could— 
but why think about it at all? Why not have a drink, 
instead, call his car, and get to his dinner engagement? 
There being no satisfactory answer, that program was 
started. The drink was taken, the car was called, and 
young Thomas was on his way past the door of the 
reception room when he heard voices—serious, angry 
voices. They were those of his father—and his mother. 
His mother was sobbing, and something stirred in 
young Tom’s heart at the sound. He pushed open the 
door. 

On the couch lay his mother weeping. Over her 
stood his father, his right arm outstretched accusingly. 
“This detective claims that in this artist’s studio he 
found a package of letters written to Bargee by you; 
these letters, he says, are of a most damaging character. 
Did you write this man?”’ 

*“Won’t you let me explain, Tom?” 

“Did you write this man? Are these letters from you 
and do they prove that you and Bargee—are guilty or 
not guilty?” 

“You won’t let me explain; before ‘God I am not 
what you think me. Please, please, Tom—listen!”’ 

“Enough. These letters are enough. You have dis- 
graced me—disgraced my name—disgraced our chil- 
dren.” 

“Tom, V’i—TI’ll tell you all—I’ll explain 

“No. You have admitted enough. The only thing 
to think of now is what’s to be done. I shall divorce 
you, of course, and you must leave this house at once 
and never come back.” 

The elder Brainard turned. At his back were his son 
and daughter. They had overheard and were trans- 
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bes with the suddenness of the tragedy. For a mo- 
ment the father hesitated, and then, gathering power 
from the indomitable will that had made him a master 
of men, he said: ‘‘It is very hard to say this thing to 
you, but it is something you both should know. Your 
mother has confessed that she has been—unfaithful. I 
shall divorce her, and she will leave this house tonight. 
I hope we shall never see her again.”’ 

Young Brainard took the cigaret that had been hang- 
ing from his parched lips and tore it bit by bit in his 
nervous hands. He heard his father leave the room. 
He was vaguely conscious that his sister Gertrude had 
reproached her mother “for bringing this scandal upon 
the family at this time,” and had a fleeting thought 
that she was thinking it might interfere with her plans 
to marry a title. Suddenly he realized that he was 
standing alone—and that his mother still was weeping 
on the sofa. He started toward the door, and then— 
as though the great decision of his life had been made— 
he turned and walked to his mother’s side. 

““Where’ll we go?” he asked, simply. 


Thomas W. Ross as Tom Brainard, and Mary Ryan as 
Anne Lester 


Slowly, wonderingly, she raised her tear-stained, 
fear-stricken face to him. ‘‘What did you say?”’ she 
asked. 

“Where shall we go?” herepeated. ‘‘How about the 
Plaza, just for tonight? I’ll telephone for rooms while 
you are seeing to your things.” 

“You're offering to go with me?” 

‘“Yes—that’s the idea.”’ 

“But you couldn’t have understood what your 
father said.”’ 

“T understand, we’re bounced. He was very plain 
about that.” 

“Oh, my boy—my boy. You mustn’t come with 
me,” and a look of unutterable misery spread over her 
face. “It would spoil your chance in life.” 

““Now—now,” and he held her in his arms and 
quieted her sobbing. ‘Will you do this for me— 
please?’’ 

“Yes—anything.” 

“Then run along and look after your traps ard be 
ready to duck in half an hour. I’ll be waiting in my car 
at the door.” 

“But 

“Don’t say anything now—remember you prom- 
ised you’d do it.” 

Gently he pushed her through the door, and when it 
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closed on her he turned sadly away. A look of horror 
spread over his pale face and as he buried his face in 
both his hands, and gave way to hysterical sobs that 
shook his body, he muttered: ‘‘My mother—my 
own mother.” 

They had their dinner that night at a prominent 
downtown restaurant—this mother and son—and they 
would have gone to the theater, if Tom had had his 
way. But as it was they returned to their suite at the 
Plaza. Before he had closed his eyes at daylight he 
had determined upon a plan of campaign, which 
accounts for his ’phoning the family physician next day 
that he had not been feeling fit, that a certain specialist 
had advised him to get out of town, and he was going 
West for a few months. Would it be all right for him 
to take his mother with him? It would be just the thing 
Dr. Jackson agreed. And promptly explained to any 
inquirers he met that young Brainard was taking a 
Western trip with his mother, hoping thereby to im- 
prove the health of both. 

At the offices of Brainard Sr., early that afternoon, 
he passed the office boys with a flourish of impatience 
and sought the presence of his father. For a moment 
the two eyed each other defiantly, and then the younger 
man waited for the older to speak. 

““Why have you come here?” the latter thundered. 
“After what you did last night I wonder you dare look 
me in the face.” 

“T didn’t do anything last night—was in the whole 
evening,” the young man answered, calmly. ‘‘You 
must be thinking of some other evening.’’ 

“Do you call it nothing to pack your things and quit 
my house? Do you call it nothing to take sides with 
your mother against me? It was dastardly. You knew 
what she had done, didn’t you.” 

“T heard what you said. But no matter what she’s 
done—she’s my mother, just the same.” 

““Do you consider yourself the sort of person who 
can be of any help to her?” 

“T’m going to try.” 

“Try what? To let her become more familiar with 
your mode of life? To introduce her to your associates. 
Perhaps you’ve decided that it is best for her to live as 
you live.” 

With clenched fists and livid face the son faced the 
father. ‘‘Don’t you dare speak like that again!’’ he 
fairly hissed. 

“Haven’t I the right to say what I——’”’ 

“No—not before me you haven’t. She’s my mother 
—she is only your wife—a man can get another wife.” 

For a second the elder Brainard gazed with mixed 
emotions upon his son. Then, with the calm exterior 
of one who is in command of himself, he walked away. 
At the door he turned: 

“You said you came here to see me. 
want?” 

“T came to ask you a favor.” 

““Money?”’ 

“No. Something important. It will mean every- 
thing to her—it’s about the only chance she’s got—and 
IT hope you won’t refuse until you’ve thought it over. 
I want to ask you not to get a divorce. You can never 
forget what’s happened, of course—no one can—but 
if you’ll only agree not to get a divorce, mother and I’ll 
go away where you won’t be bothered with us any more. 
It can’t do you any good—it will only be cruel to her. 
If this trouble gets out she’ll never be able to hold up 
her head again.” 

“T have fully made up my mind what to do—I have 
sent for my lawyer. Sooner or later a divorce would 
have to come. What must be done would best be done 
at once.” 

“But why must you get this divorce?” pleaded the 
boy. ‘ 
““Why? Because I know what the end will be—and 
she sha’n’t drag my name down with her. If you want 
to go with her—go. As for money, I will see that you 
are both kept from want.” 

Again the spirit of independence flared up in the 
only son of his father. ‘‘Hang your money,” he said. 
““We don’t want it.”” And he turned with one last plea 
on his lips as the elder Brainard slammed the door of 
his private office. 

For amoment Tom was stunned. It was his first 
experience being down and praying for help. His first 
lesson in being the under dog that may be pitied, but 
is sure to be kicked. He bit his lips to force back the 
tears of disappointment and rage that welled up from 
his wrenched heart. 

His. father’s secretary passed through the room and 
spoke to him. He tried to answer as blithely as could 
be. Lord Overtoune, who had hoped to marry his sis- 
ter, came in jocularly to remind him of a wager be- 
tween the two that Brainard (Continued on page 21) 
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The Inevitable 


Has Happened 


Only 25 Cents a Year NOW 


HEN you first heard of Woman’s World you 
sniffed, ‘‘What sort of a magazine can this 
be at twenty-five cents a year?”’ 

It did seem impossible to make an effi- 
cient publication and sell twelve issues for 
a quarter. It had never been done. To be 
sure, there had been attempts to market 
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HL flimsy little monthlies edited with a pair of 
shears and printed on common ‘‘news’’ 


stock, but they had no purpose, they stood for nothing, 
and naturally they failed to stand. 

Woman’s World set a new mark in the history of 
journalism by reaching the highest point ever attained 
in circulation—a circulation exceeding two million paid 
in advance subscriptions. 

But Woman ’s World not only had to arrive, it had to 
survive. After it stood first, it had to last, and perma- 
nence can only be guaranteed through quality. 

Year by year its scope has become more extensive 
and necessarily its production has grown more expensive. 

We have gradually strengthened its departments, 
added new features, bettered its fiction, raised the 


standard of its special articles, illustrations and general 
polisy. 

We have voluntarily dropped all ‘‘medical’’ and 
objectionable advertising, though this process of ‘‘clean- 
ing up”’ resulted in an enormous decrease in revenue. 

Once Woman’s World was only distinguished by its 
enormoussale. It attracted attention as a giant draws 
a crowd, or as a huge pumpkin arouses wonderment. 
But that hour is long past, and with its passing must 
come an adequate change in price. 

When this property was founded, there was no inten- 
tion to compete with magazines selling at ten, fifteen, 
twenty-five and thirty-five cents per copy. To be frank, 
the very idea was regarded as preposterous. 

It took the closest calculations and the carefullest 
economy to manufacture at two cents a copy. This meant 
mediocre contributions and the cheapest quality of 
paper. It necessitated covers of the same stock as the 
inside. The annual editorial appropriation was a sum 
less than the outlay for this one number. 

Woman/’s World was then an idea. It has gradually 
grown into an ideal. 


Always the Best of Low Priced Magazines 


Page for page, there is not a more competent mage- 
zine on earth than Woman’s World for 1912. 

At an increased cost exceeding one hundred thousand 
dollars annually, we have substituted a high quality of 
calendared paper for the common ‘‘news’’ stock formerly 
used. This has enabled us to print fine plates and the 
best of illustrations. The old flimsy covers have been 
replaced with fine cover paper, through the adoption 
of which the reproduction of paintings in full color has 
been rendered feasible. 

But more important still has been its editorial ad- 
vancement. Practically over night Woman’s World has 
leaped out of literary obscurity and bounded into the 
first ranks of contemporaneous journalism. It is 
gqucted from coast to coast—it has become a tremendous 
voice in America—an influence in thought and in politics. 

Not only have the foremost novelists and the most 
brilliant writers and illustrators of fiction rendered its 
pages notable, but leaders in every walk of life, in- 
cluding the president of the United States, heads of vast 


Address WOMAN’S WORLD, 


industries, prominent lawyers, judges and editors, mem- 
bers of congress, and famous women, have realized that 
the circulation of Woman’s World offers them the op- 
portunity to express their views more effectually than 
through any other medium of the press. 

Mind you, we don’t say that Woman’s World is the 
biggest magazine, but when you reflect it is annually 
averaging six hundred pages of the best selected stories, 
editorials and articles, it is by all odds the biggest value. 

Even if your subscription does not expire until after 
October Ist you should renew now at the 25 cent rate. 
If you are not a subscriber you should hasten to send in 
your name and remittance. 

Remember—and this is especially important—your sub- 
scription or renewal at twenty-five cents MUST be mailed 
by you not later than September thirtieth, otherwise it 
cannot be accepted at the present rate. Subscriptions 
mailed to us October Ist and thereafter must be accom- 
panied by remittance, at the new price of thirty-five cents 
a year. 


107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Renew Your Own Subscription at Once 
At 35c a Year Woman’s World Will Be the Best Magazine Bargain 
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Woman's World Price Goes Up 


Ist 


35 Cents After October 


In fiction, Woman’s World has lately given you serials, 

stories and poems by: 
David Graham Phillips, 
S. R. Crockett, 
Jack London, 
Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
John Luther Long, 
Anne Warner, 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
George Randolph Chester, 
Gouverneur Morris, 
Leonard Merrick, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
Frederick Palmer, 
Ellis Parker Butler, 

* Among its illustrators are: 

James Montgomery Flags, 
M. Leone Bracker, 
Henry Raleigh, 
Henry Hutt, 
Franklin Booth, 
Herman Pfeifer, 
Frederick Gardner, 
Garth Jones, 
Jay Hambidge, 
Walter De Maris, 


Michael Williams, 
Jack Hines, 

Berton Braley, 
Austin Freeman, 
Philip Verrill Migheis, 
Lilian Bell, 
Jeannette Marks, 
Gen. Charles King, 
Opie Read, 

Elia W. Peattie, 
Richard Le Gallienne, 
Owen Kildare. 


Hanson Booth, 

Irma Deremeaux, 
Frank Tenney Johnson, 
Angus MacDonall, 
Arthur Becher, 

John T McCutcheon, 
Philip Boileau, 

B. Cory Kilvert, 

Stanley Davis, 

F. Strothmann. 


Always the Lowest 


We ought to raise the price to a dollar, because if 
merit alone determined worth, and if any magazine is 
worthadollar, that magazine is certainly Woman’s World. 

But because we have two million regular subscribers 
and can, therefore, manufacture on a scale which greatly 
reduces the manufacturing cost per copy, even though 
several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of improve- 
ments have already been made, we shall not even ad- 
vance the price to fifty cents yearly, but just THIRTY- 
FIVE CENTS, a mere ten cents more per year than you 
are paying now. 

And better still, until the new price goes into effect 
on October first, you may renew at twenty-five cents a 
year. No subscription at the old rate will be accepted 
for more than three years. 

And don’t think Woman’s World is going to stop where 
it is. It will be still further improved and enlarged. 

From September on its size will be much greater than 
this issue. There will be new departments, more fiction, 
more illustrations. 


In addition to regular departments presided over by 
Maude Radford Warren, Dr. Frank Grane, Dr. Edith B. 
Lowry, Dr. Helen Reynolds Kellog¢, S. A. Hamilton, 
EKldora Lockwood Dow, Woman’s World has _ printed 
special contributions from President Taft, Judge Julian 
W. Mack (United States Commerce court), George W. 
Perkins, Hon. W. E. Mason (Ex-Senator from Illinois), 
Medill McGormick, Clarence Funk (General Manager of 
International Harvester Go.), Edgar A. Bancroft, Daniel 
Read Anthony, Jr. (member of Gongress), Helen Row- 
land, James Hay, Jr., Burns Mantle. 

Herbert Kaufman’s inspirational essay and his month- 
ly editorial review of important men and measures have 
been reprinted in a single month by as many as four 
hundred leading newspapers. 

Woman/’s World was the first periodical in America to 
secure an interview with Ellen Key. 

Woman’s World printed the last serial story of David 
Graham Phillips. 

And all along you have been buying this splendid 
magazine for twenty-five cents a year—twelve numbers 
delivered to your home for a quarter. 


Priced Good Magazine 


A NEW SERIAL NEXT MONTH 


For August we shall print the first installment of a 
romantic novel by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, with illustra- 
tions by Joseph Clement Goll. This novel will be com- 
pleted in six issues and you will hardly be able to wait 
from month to month for the next installment. 

Honestly, we didn’t think we were ever going to find 
such a story—they seldom write ’em nowadays. It in- 
troduces a character without a parallel in fiction, a hard- 


fighting, hard-loving, audacious swashbuckler. It is all 
sorts of astory in one. It vibrates with action. It is a 


thrill from opening paragraph to unexpected ending. 

There are enough incidents, there is enough wooing, 
enough danger in this one serial to supply material for 
half a dozen books. 

Don’t miss Woman’s World for August, and don’t 
miss Woman’s World for any month. 

It is the one magazine that you can’t afford to over- 
look and at thirty-five cents a year it is the one maga- 
zine that everybody can afford. 


Address WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 
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Tell All of Your Friends to Siiligoribe 


No Subscription Accepted for More than Three Years at Present Price 


Sinee. 1857 
BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 
for Nursery and 
Household Use 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed Milk Co 


NEw YorK 
“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 


Send for Recipe Book. Send for Baby’s Book. 
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The Judas of the Judiciary 


HERE are some truths that we wish were lies and of 
these the most cruel is the existence of dishonor in 
the Judiciary. 

The faith of nations rests in the integrity of the courts. 
Next to faith in God must be man’s trust in the arbiters 
of justice. 

To be chosen from among one’s fellows for such signal 
gifts of character as are demanded in a judge is to receive 
the community’s highest expression of endorsement. 

When the blind Goddess is replaced by a money-blinded 
Bench, the very foundations of society are threatened. 

Because we believe in the law, we co-operate in common 
causes, entrust our liberty to contracts, place our savings 
with strangers, walk the streets without fear of thieves and 
bravos, live blessed with the knowledge that we plan 


ahead for our children, and die happy in the belief that the 


welfare of our dependents is guaranteed. 

When people lose faith in the courts, it will be a calamity 
only second to the hour when they lose trust in the Al- 
mighty. 

It is an unspeakable thing when even a little Judge in a 
little court betrays his office, but if it is true that a Federal 
Judge, sitting in the second highest court in the land, has 
taken the ‘‘Thirty Pieces,’ is his crime less than high 
treason? 

When an officer of the army sells fortification plans to 
an enemy, even if we thereby lose a point of defense, the 
harm is trivial. We can soon replace that which has been 
betrayed, but when a dignitary of the law delivers a strong- 
hold of society to the enemy, then we lose irreparably. 

We do not know that Judge Archbald of the Commerce 
Court committed the offenses with which he is charged. 
We hope not; but if he is guilty, there is no excuse that he 
can offer—no extenuating plea that he can make—no argu- 
ment which Mercy can advance. 

He above all men knew the law and knew the peril that 
lay in its pollution. Year after year he sat on the seat of 
judgment and condemned his fellows to beggary, to dis- 
grace, to prison and to death. 

Because of their confidence in his honor, men were con- 
tent to be punished and to accept the compensations which 
he decreed, confident that through him justice spake. 

What do they think today? What are the feelings of 
their friends, their families? Behind him he has left a trail 
of doubt. Tonight memory is tearing open thousands of 
old scars, and anarchy is poisoning the wounds. 

When the people are wrong it is as the misconduct of 
ignorant children—the penalties fixed for their misdemean- 
ors are not heavy enough for criminal judges. 

We cannot make their disgrace too terrible, or their 
chastisement too severe. 

If responsibility cannot inspire the highest standards of 
integrity, then Fear must wield her club. 


Dining Cars as Negro Sleepers 


NLESS the Interstate Commerce Commission likewise 
becomes an Interstate Health Commission, there 
seems little likelihood that the traveling public will be re- 
lieved of the danger arising from the utilization of ‘‘diners” 
as sleepers. At night the negro cooks and waiters spread 
their beds in the cars which during the day are devoted to 
the service of meals. Aside from the unpleasantness of 
eating in a narrow space permeated with night exhalations, 
it isa parsimony which brings distinct menace to the travel- 
ing public. How long will this continue, and in what man- 
ner and from what source may relief be looked for? 


The Black Sheep of the Tariff 


PROMINENT mill owner recently asserted that a 

fifty per cent. cut in the wool duty would be accept- 

able to the weavers and leave them with a very satisfactory 
margin of profit. 

The advocates of high protection have quite a job on 
their hands in explaining the extension of special privileges 
which permitted a group of manufacturers to earn one 
hundred per cent. in excess of their self-estimated dues. 
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With a circulation exceeding that of the five leading standard-size magazines or the two foremost weeklies, this department of Woman's World con- 
stitutes the loudest voice ever lifted in the name of the people. To waste such an enormous force for civic betterment would be as wanton as the non- 
utilization of the power of Niagara. Two millions of homes stirred to concerted action can practically bring to pass any legislation for the public good. 


Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 
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Morality and the Shop Girl 


S a body, self-supporting women are wholesome and 
decent. In every walk of life, a certain proportion of. 
humans are weak and wayward. Sin finds willing listeners 
throughout the entire social range, and while shops and 
factories and offices contribute their pro rata share of wan- 
tons, when one considers the privations, the hungers, the 
denials which they suffer—the hardships they endure—the 
drab, monotonous lives they live—it is a splendid tribute 
to the integrity of the sex that so few working girls go 
wrong. 

The well-intentioned persons who continually babble 
about the pitfalls that lie in their paths, overlook the very 
important fact that idleness is the root of most trouble, and 
that busy people find least time for temptation. 

Women who drag their aching bodies out of bed in the 
chill gray dawn, keep busy until dusk, and reach home after 
ten hours of constant activity, are so fagged that the Gay 
White Way can offer few attractions equal to the Cool 
White Sheet. 


Medical Licenses at the Altar 


eee question of eugenics is the most insistent subject 
with which society has to deal. The nation which per- 
mits the perpetuation of weaklings is a nation in peril. A 
Puritanical attitude of mind does not solve this problem— 
it simply overlooks it—and ignorance and false modesty 
have played havoc far too long! 

Since the fact of sex is perpetual, why or how men and 
women continue to ape the ostrich (knowing that their 
children are sure to become sophisticated) is one of the 
most incomprehensible and ridiculous riddles of our time. 

Instead of permitting boys and girls to acquire errone- 
ous, distorted and lascivious impressions of the holiest 
phases of life, how much more sensible it is to forestall this 
inevitable experience by telling them nature’s truth in a 
clean and reverent manner. 

Man will not rise to the height of his destiny until the 
underlying truths of existence are taught in very child- 
hood. 

When matrimony becomes the privilege only of the 
sound, sane and clean-blooded, when the penalty of 
viciousness, disease and recklessness is enforced celibacy— 
youth will not dissipate its forees—methods of living will 
become saner and both sexes be far more cautious of 
their birthrights. 

Meanwhile, the world must proceed to eliminate un- 
sound breeders. 

A poor mould is certain to reproduce imperfections, and 
there are already far too many blind, crippled and weak- 
brained humans. 

Medical statistics make an eloquent plea in favor of a 
rigorous physical examination as a prerequisite to wed- 
lock. 

Parents who really love their sons and daughters will 
demand a doctor’s certificate before they will consent to a 
wedding license. 


Christianity in China 

OUNG China is throbbing with ambition. However 
indifferent the vast hordes remain, the leaders of de- 
mocracy are seizing every opportunity to gain the world’s 
esteem. Yuan-Shuh-Kai, lately commander of the Im- 
perial armies, and now president, in a recent address de- 
livered to the native pastors of the Protestant churches in 
Pekin, assured his Christian subjects that under his regime 
every effort will be made to equalize all faiths and guar- 
antee to each man the secure pursuit of his religions beliefs. 
This is the most important news that has come from the 
Flowery Kingdom since the overthrow of the Manchus. 
The first essential to progress is equality before the law, 
and the removal of caste and creed barriers. Where 
bigotry flourishes, advancement is blocked. The world 
moves apace when words such as these ring from Tartary: ~ 
“The distinction between Christians and non-Christians 
will disappear forever. Members of one great family, we 
shall all exert ourselves to promote the strength and pros- 
perity and happiness of the Republic of China.” 


July, 1912 


ILLUSIONS —By DR. FRANK CRANE 


BAG are not cheated, duped, by the Illusions of life, Dr. Grane tells 


Nature is not deceiving us, smiling ironically. 


Ab he dreams and 


yale hopes and beliefs, she gives us lead up to the highest treas- 


ures of Life, Love and Wisdom. 


“Ts this a dream? 
Then waking would be pain. 
Ah! do not wake me; 
Let me dream again!” 


SOME 1 girl with an unspoiled, pleasing voice 
was singing this old song in the house. The 
melody floated out to me as I sat under the 
trees in the warm summer night. 

It called up recollections. I remembered I 
used to hate the song (it was new when I was 
in the high school), for I thought it was false, 
dangerous. I used to charge at it hotly with 
fine arguments. 

If a thing were not so, why believe it? If it 
were an illusion, better dispel it at once. If 
it were a dream, the dreamer should be shaken, 
roused to the realities. 

All that was when I was very young and knew 
a deal more than I ever hope to know again— 
knew it all, in fact. 

Since then Lhave learned my own ignorance, 
consequently I am wiser, let us hope. For it 
is out of the shadow-land of the unknown, out 
of the air of mystery that enwraps our globe of 
knowledge, that come the angels, bringing food 
to the souls of men. : 

I have learned that man shall not live by 
facts alone; he needs fancies, too.’ pee 

The rainbow is of quite as much use in its 
way as is the rain that falls to make the corn 
grow. 

Clouds are not only God’s aprinkline pots to 
increase the supply of potatoes, they are God’s 
paints which He lays upon the canvas of the 
evening sky to make souls grow by their feast 
of beauty. 

Apple trees are not designed to produce 
apples alone, but apple blossoms as well, for 
bees and lovers’ eyes to feed on. 

In other words this world is not merely a 
machine shop or a farm; there’s a lot of heaven 
hid about in it, and shy treasures only discern- 
ible in high moods. 


When Wisdom Is Needed 


We must learn to think clearly, and we must 
not carelessly lump all things that seem alike 
into one heap and call them weeds. Thereby 
we lose many rare flowers. 

Now these things resemble one another, and 
unbaked minds cannot appreciate the differ- 
ences: lying and discretion; worship and super- 
stition; cowardice and modesty; about which 
books and books might be written. 

So there is all the distinction in the world 
between Illusion and Delusion. 

It is always a critical moment when a mind 
awakens to the fact that the thing it trusted 
was but an illusion. Then, if at any time, it 
needs wisdom. 

And the particular bit of wisdom he needs to 
know is that because a thing is an illusion it is 
not necessarily false; but that, on the contrary, 
the greatest truths of life can only be ap- 
proached by the way of illusions, 

If we knew this we should cease girding at 
ancient creeds and cosmographies, and see 
them as the essentials without which men of 
former time could never have reached the ap- 
prehension of life’s higher realities. 

It may be that it was but clouds in which 
they saw the truth pictured, but the point is 
that they did, myriads of them, see the truth 
and did learn to love it. 

Wordsworth expresses this in a fine passage: 


“Great God! I’d rather be 

A pagan suckled on a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on the pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


No, the visions, theories and credences that 
comforted the ages gone were not wicked 
cheats, betraying souls to sadness, even if we 
can realize them no more; and our present 
notions, though they too may melt before the 
greater light of coming knowledge, are not 
base deceivers either. 

For truth is not a thing merely to be handled, 
measured and weighed; it is also a thing to be 
dreamed, felt and imagined 


Life, Love and Wisdom 


And to prove to yourself that this is true, 
you have only to ask yourself what are the three 
highest goods of existence, and to discover 
that they are composed largely of illusions. 

Life, Love and Wisdom; these are the three 
greatest possessions. 

Now what is wisdom but a passing from one 
illusion to another? Take any science: botany, 
biology or psychology, and trace its history. At 
first men formed theories that were crude; they 
worked at them until they had to abandon them; 
they made other working systems, which in turn 
gave way to newer, as their information 
widened. 

The point in this is, that if they had not 
thoroughly tried out the immature theories 
they never would have found better ones, and 
would have made no progress at all. 

The history of government presents the same 
spectacle. We go on living and dying for the 


It is by Illusions that souls grow.] 


king until we see the image of the republic, and 
we must be faithful to that until the next vision 
comes. 

All religions have the same story of progres- 
sion from the primitive to the more spiritual 
ideas. 

Nature itself is fond of illusions. She loves 
to conceal her truths, and by no means placards 
them for fools to read. 

How many centuries it took for the human 
race, with all its wise men to find out that the 
revolution of the sun about the earth was but 
an illusion, that in reality it is our planet that 
whirls about the sun! 

The truth about plants, which we call botany, 
it took myriads of searchers many years to dis- 
cover, and yet much remains to be known. 

Nature loves symbols, veils, illusions. She 
not only lifts her mirages in the desert air, but 
she is ever weaving veils of haze for her moun- 
tains, building silver boulevards of moonshine 
on her seas, breathing weird harmonies in her 
orchestra of pines, always hinting, making 
strange sights and sounds (which poets see and 
hear) to intimate that behind surface facts lie 
deeper, sweeter facts that only love and inspira- 
tion can reach. 


How Nature Leads Us On 


Love is an illusion. Some seem to take it asa 
bitter thing that after the honeymoon the mar- 
ried pair settle down to the humdrum of every- 
dayness. But, in the first place, they never quite 
become entirely disillusioned; the stain of the 
rainbow lingers in the average marriage; and, 
in the second place, even if this illusion passes, 
another comes, for there are the children, and 
lover and lass who once dreamed of each other 
now are father and mother and must dream of 
the babies’ future. 

And in the meanwhile, mark you, Nature has 
accomplished her purpose, which is the bring- 
ing of children into the world. 

Illusions are Nature’s device for getting 
things done. That is why she fills young men 
so full of illusions as to their own power. 
Heaven help us! if young people knew precisely 
a? they could do! They would do nothing 
at all. 

And if girls knew just what marriage was go- 
ing to be, and all their future down to the grave, 
they would never marry. Illusions are Na- 
ture’s bait. 

Life itself is progressive illusion: “Maia” 
the Hindus call it. 

And we are not poor dupes. Nature is not 
cheating us, and sneering at us the while. She 
is leading us on in love, as we lead our little 
children. 

Iam none the worse for having once thought 
Santa Claus was a real person, that fairies 
danced in the woods, and that at the bottom 
of the ocean were mermaids’ houses. I only 
hope that when the things I think I know now 
shall pass and I shall rise to higher wisdom, 
they will leave as sweet a taste in my memory 
as my childhood credulities. 

Illusion is the law of growth. 

Did not the great apostle have this in mind 
when he wrote (II Cor. iii: 18) that we all, be- 
holding the Eternal Truth as in a mirror, are 
ourselves transformed into ever higher and 
better natures? 

Don’t emphasize certainty, facts, knowledge, 
too much. For love is the main thing. And 
love feeds on visions. 

And love will outlast all our cheap facts. 

“Love never faileth; but whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away.” 

Is not manhood, our life now, vastly different 
from our youthful dreams of what it was to be? 
Well, perhaps that life beyond the grave will be 
just as different from our present imaginings 
of it. But what matter? It, too, will bring its 
new hopes and new knowledge. For hopes and 
facts are always changing. But love never 
changes. 

“And now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is love.” 


Flowers 
By Jur1a Goopricu BisHop 


Our minds are like a garden bed, 
Good thoughts are flowers we sow; 

The wrong in every heart or head, 
Are weeds that should not grow. 


When we were real young we used to think 
there were two classes of people—good people and 
bad people. As we get older we learn that there is 
only. one class—good and bad people. 


If a man really wants to flatter a girl, he 
shouldn’t do anything so crude as tell her she’s 
sweet or pretty or charming. Let him just ask her 
anxiously if she likes the way the barber cut his 
hair, this last time. 


When a man starts telling the qualities he 
would demand in a wife, one 1s likely to wonder 
why the mischiey) he imagines such a woman 
would be hanging around waiting for HIM. 
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Soda crackers are more 
nutritive than any other 
flour food. Uneeda Bis- 
cuit are the perfect soda 
crackers. Therefore, 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


Though the cost is but 
five cents, Uneeda Bis- 
cuit are too good, too 
nourishing, too crisp, to 
be bought merely as an 


economy. 


Buy them because of 
their freshness—buy 
them because of their 
crispness—buy them be- 
cause of their goodness 
—buy them because of 
their nourishment. 


Always 5 cents. Al- 
ways fresh and crisp. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT: 
COM PANY 


Say Farewell 
to Every Corn 


Don’t pare off the top layer and 
let the realcorn go, That’s sim- 
ply folly. 

It is dangerous, 
too. A slip of the 
blade often means 
aninfection, Some- 
times it means blood 
poison, 


That form of home 
surgery doesn’t be- 


The treatment used by millions 
is this: 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster. It is 
done in a jiffy. The pain ends 
instantly—the corn is forgotten. 

Then the B & B wax gently loos- 
ens the corn. In 48 hours the 
whole corn comes out, root and all. 

No soreness, no discomfort. 

Fifty million corns have been 
ended inthis way since this famous 
wax was invented. 

Let it remove one for you. That 
long to these intelli- will show you the end of corn 
gent times, troubles forever. 

A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around thetoe. Itis narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


: Blue-jay Corn Plasters 
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Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (150) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


For a limited time, we will send either set of five sheets of the following 


SHEET MUSI 


Music This list includes some of the most beautiful compositions ever 
written, as well as several of the most popular late selections. The covers 
are all lithographed in several colors, and sell re gularly for 15¢ to 25c per copy at the music stores. 
Mendelssohn’ 8 “Spring Song. ; ‘Dear, I Love You So’’ (from the “‘Merry Widow’’). 
Rube: nstein’ 3! ‘Melody in F,’ ““Under the Tropical Moon."’ 
Se humann's ““Traumerei,’ “I Love My Wife, But Oh, You Kid. ‘ 
fate rei a4 ‘plate sit Want to Go to the Ball Game."’ 
ks at H t+ Wasu’t a Real One. 
We will send either = a yes pieces cae a three-year plmcnson to wat $s WORL D, at 50c, and 5e additional, or two 
yearly subscriptions at 25c each, or both sets of ten pieces for four yearly subscriptions at 25c each. In order to recéive prompt 


attention address your orders to Music Dept., CURRIER PUBLISHING CO., 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 
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COLGCATE’S 


ITAL@ POWDER) 


gives you their delicate 
perfume as well as the 
cooling refreshment of a 
perfect talc powder. 
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In Colgate’s you 
have the widest 
choice of perfumes 
—a variety in which 


Eclat (new) 


Cashmere every individual 
Bouquet preference is met 
Dactylis and satisfied. 
Cools and soothes 
Violet baby’s tender skin 
—relieves the smart 
ee of sunburn by its 
iolet (new) soothing qualities 
Unscented — removes hot 


weather stickiness 
by its gently absorb- 
ent action, 


A dainty trial size box 
mailed for 4 cents postage. 
Mention the perfume desired. 
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COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. O 199 Fulton St. New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet 
Soap — luxurious, lasting, refined. 


A Beautiful Complexion 
May Be Yours 
In Ten Days 


Nadinola 
CREAM 


The Complexion 
Beautifier 


Used and Endorsed 
By Thousands 


“oe 
NADINOLA 
GIRL 


NADINOLA banishes tan, sallowness, 
freckles, pimples, liver-spots, etc. Extreme 
cases twenty days. Rids pores and tissues 
of impurities, leaves the skin clear, soft, 
healthy. Directions and guarantee in pack- 
age. By toilet counters or mail. Two sizes, 
50 cents and $1.00. Address Dept. W. 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


Hair on the Face 
Neck and Arms 


Instantly Removed Without In- 
jury to the Most Delicate Skin. 


In compounding, an incomplete 
mixture was accidently spilled 
on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discov- 
ered that the hair was completely 
removed, We named the new 
discovery 


“MODENE” 
Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
IT CANNOT FAIL. Modene supersedes electrolysis. Used by 
people of refinement, and recommended by all who have tested 
its merits. Modene is now for sale at drug stores, or will be sent 


by mail in safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Postage stamps taken. Address 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 2, Cincinnati, 0. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


At Your Home. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ; Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced pupils. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 35 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, IIL 
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Special Offer 


Misses’ Dress. No. 5662— 
Here is a delightful dress for the 
miss and small woman. It has 
the closing at the front and is 
made with body and upper part 
of sleeves in one. The skirt is 
cut in four gores. Linen or 
mohair might be selected for 
development with charming result. 

The pattern, No. 5662, is cut in 
sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size will require four and one-fourth 
yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


Shirt Waist Costume. No. 
5736—5701—Here is a shirt waist 
costume that combines cleverly 
style and service. It is pretty car- 
ried out in white serge or mohair, 
but linen, pique and other wash 
materials may also be used. 

The waist pattern, No. 5736, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require two and five-eighths yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5701, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Medium size will require three and seven-eighths yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Over-Blouse and Skirt. No. 5680—5489—The over-blouse is a 
dainty model and may be successfully carried out in all-over, silk or lace. 
It is easy to fashion and has the closing at the left side. 

The skirt is cut in six gores and closes at the left side of the back. 
Mohair, serge or whipcord may be used for its development. 
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shown on this page for TEN CENTS.—CURRIER PUBLISHING CO. 


PEERLESS» 
PATTERNS 
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If you cannot purchase PEERLESS PATTERNS in any 
store in your city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern 


The over-blouse pattern, No. 5680, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will require one and one-fourth yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5489, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist meas- 
ure. Medium size will require four and three-eighths yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Boys’ Suit. No. 5531—This attractive little suit is quite simple to 
make. The blouse closes at the left side of the front, and the trousers are 
made without fly and are finished with legbands or elastics. Linen, 
pique, repp, galatea and madras may be used. 

The pattern, No. 5531, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size 
will require two and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material and three- 
eighths of a yard of 27-inch contrasting goods, Price of pattern, 15c. 

Misses’ Dress. No. 5518—Another charming frock designed for the 
miss or small woman is shown in this model. The dress has a six-gored 
skirt. It can be made with high or low neck and with long or short 
sleeves. Linen, pique, madras, pongee or mohair will serve splendidly. 

The pattern, No. 5518, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size will require four yards of 36-inch material, with two and one-eighth 
yards of insertion. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Priscilla Transfer Design for Skirt Panel. No. 5102—The eyelet 
and French skirt panel is suitable for a wash skirt or cloth skirt. The 
lower portion may be separated from the rest and used on a waist. 
Directions for using with pattern. Price, 10 cents. 

Shirt Waist Design. No. 8214—Design for a shirt waist in French 
and eyelet embroidery to be transferred to linen, lawn, cambric, nain- 
sook, batiste or silk and embroidered as illustrated or all solid. The large 
flowers have their edges in satin embroidery and are filled with seed 
stitches. The design is for a waist closing in the back, with stock collar, 
and the sleeves may be long or short as preferred. 

Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Infants’ Cap. No. 8215—French and eye- (Continued on page 16) 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 
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Design for Baby’s Pillow. No. 09—10—53—Heart design for a 
baby’s pillow in eyelet and French work to be transferred to fine linen, 
nainsook, batiste, lawn or cambric and embroidered all in white. The 
ruffle is hemstitched or edged with a narrow lace as preferred, and the 
back should be made to button up so that the cover may easily be re- 
moved for laundering. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Stencil Design. No. 8211—Group of stencil designs to be trans- 
ferred to heavy Manila paper or stencil board and cut out. If Manila 
paper is used it should afterward be treated to a coat of shellac to make it 
durable. These patterns are suitable for curtain borders, stand covers, 
sofa pillows and centerpieces. The poppy design is three by five inches; 
poinsettia, eight by eight inches; hearts and ribbon, three and one-half by 
four inches; the one below, two by five inches; and the circle, five inches. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Alphabet. No. 2—Alphabet patterns are made with a separate 
sheet for each letter, the price of a single sheet being 10c. Each sheet 
has seven different sizes of a single letter, as follows: Twelve one- 
half-inch for handkerchiefs; twelve five-eighths-inch for baby 
clothes; twelve one-inch for lingerie, Christmas novelties, etc., 
‘twelve one and one-half-inch for napkins, doilies, and guest towels; 
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Alphabet No. 2 
ABCDE FGHA 
FHAMM ROP 
KRSTUBWX YZ 
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Currier 


Publishing Co. 


twelve two-inch for towels, 
bed linen, etc.; six three-inch 
for lunch cloths, etc.; six four- 
inch for tablecloths (a total of 
seventy-two letters on each 
sheet). The above Old Eng- 
lish alphabet is known as “Al- 
phabet No. 2.” Order by this 
number, stating letter wanted. 


Ladies’ Costume. No. 
5321—5677—This pretty cos- 
tume consists of a dainty 
waist and skirt pattern, both of 
which are simple to carry out. 
The design is excellent for devel- 
opment in mohair, pongee, linen, 
or pique. The skirt is cut in six 


- gores and closes at the left side. 


The waist pattern, No. 5321, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require two and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5677, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Medium size will require four yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 


Children’s Rompers. No. 5660—Here is an excellent design for 
children’s rompers. They can be made of madras, linen, seersucker or 
gingham, and are very simply developed. 

The pattern, No. 5660, is cut in sizes 1, 2 and 3 years. Medium size will 
require two and one-eighth yards of 27-inch material, or one and three- 
fourths yards of 36-inch goods. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Misses’ Dress. No. 5719—This charming dress is designed for the 
miss and small woman. It is made with side of body and sleeve in one and 
has the closing at the left side of the back. The skirt is a four-gored design. 
Mohair, linen, pique, and other wash fabrics may be used. 

The pattern, No. 5719, is cut in sizes 14, 16 (Continued on page 16) 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ABOVE. 


You can travel with 
the baby without 


/ ie 
the bother and risk 


of carrying bottles and obtaining 
raw milk at different places. 


Babies thrive on 


From 


Carnation milk is always sweet, pure and 
clean. It is the milk of the healthiest, best 
cows in America. It is rich in butter-fat 
and contains all the strength-giving solids. 
Nothing has been added; nothing has been 
taken out but the water. 
Wherever you go, you can get Carnation Milk 
from the grocer. No fear of changing baby’s 
diet, for there is no change—Carnation Milk is 
always the same, any time, any place. 
Use it in place of ordinary milk for the family. Just try 
it in coffee and in cooking. It makes everything extra 
delicious and the cost is less than for ordinary milk. 
It is worth the trial. 

FREE BOOK. 
We have prepared an unusual booklet containing recipes, 
suggestions for economical cooking, and the story of 
Carnation Milk, 

Drop us a postal, today, for your copy 
Telephone or tell your grocer to send you a can 
Tall Can 10c—Baby Can Se 
At your Grocer’s 


CARNATION MILK 
—the Modern Milkman 


‘‘Flavor superior to all others 
or your money back’’ 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co., 
General Offices, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
Fourteen Condenseries in the States of 

Washington, Oregon, Wisconsin and Illinois 
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Lik, Lnnocence, Health 
glo wlrom Dy Bums TOSY 
cheeks - asplendid tribute 
to La/mo (ves beaatibying 
gaalittes. Complex fon 
perlection trom habyhoo0 
throughout old age, thanks 
tolride and Talmolive. 


How Palmolive Alone 
Works These Cleansing 


8 te 
a MR ite 


and Beautifying Wonders 


Palmolive has been termed the Different Soap. 
any other soap ever made. 


J It has a right to be so named, because it is unlike 
When we learned that Palm and Olive oils were responsible for the 


wondrous complexions of the most famous historical beauties, we sent to the far-away land of palm 


and olive groves for these oils. 


A Generous Jar of 
Palmolive Cream 


FREE 


Just send us a band 
from a cake of Palmolive 
Soap and we will send a 
sample facsimile jar of 
this beauty-bringing face 
cream. Pure and white; 
penetrating, cleansing 
and softening every pore 
of the skin. Made from 
our own formula in our 
own factory. Used with 
Palmolive Soap, com- 
plexion improvement is 
at once noticeable. 

Your druggist will 
heartily recommend 
Palmolive Cream. 


PALMOLIVE 
CREAM 


—“— | B. J. JOHNSON 
Price 50c a 


Then we learned to blend them in soap, making countless improvements 
and finally realizing an Ideal—a perfect soap—after 37 years of striving. 


Oriental Oils 


The Olive and Palm oils alone give Palmolive its delicate green hue. 
No other soap maker has as yet been able to reproduce the amazing quali- 
ties these expensive oils and their scientific blending give to Palmolive. 
It is more than mere soap. 

Palmolive’s dainty odor delights every user. 
so effective in cleansing and beautifying the skin. 
accomplish what Palmolive does. 
have made Palmolive a household word in ten million homes. 


A Creamy Lather in Hard Water 


Because most soaps will lather well in soft water only, Palmolive has 
by thousands of experiments and improvements, been made to lather, 
perfectly in hard water also. 


Palmolive Lessens Soap Bills 


We havea machine that crushes thirty tons 
of pressure upon every cake of Palmolive. That 
accounts for the fact that there 1s an enor- 
mous amount of soap in each cake, causing it 
to remain firm even when worn to a wafer. 
Thus Palmolive lasts much longer than others, 
2-cent stamps for sample and 
et, “The Easy Way to Beauty," 


SOAP COMPANY 
492 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


No other soap is so pure, 
No other soap can 


Its soothing, invigorating qualities 


Price 15c 


|G SILK REMNANTS 
« P: : : : 
2& WONDERFUL BARCAINS IN POUND BOXE 
> of beautiful Large Silk Remnants for fancy work, 
oY Min Ws quilts, portieres, pillows, etc. One pound will 
alae | i\ make a grand bedspread. Send {0 CENTS 
Ay KNy2\ fora big package of lovely silk, and samples 
eR {eas of our splendid Velvet, Gingham, and 
any | <i \ Mill: Remnants. Also instructions for 
iN, ime wy, making the famous Fluff Rugs and Silk 
ve 1X) a; II K\ Portieres. If not delighted return the 
Oo package and get 25c for your trouble. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell remnants and silk 


portieres. If you are 
not earning $30.00 weekly write to-day. Address 
UNION S. WORKS, 225 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


{The CLIPPER 


There are three things that de- 
~ stroy your lawns—Dandelions, 
Buck Plantain, and Crab Grass. 
In one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 

Your dealer should have them 
—if he has not,. drop us a line and 
we will send circulars and prices. 


You Can’ Earns fhis SyiteNO ns 1. 


You Can 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
to match, If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
time within 10 days, or sell 3 to your friendsfor 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
latest styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc ,on 
request. Encloseidec postage. Marguerite Colly, 
Dept, 208,115 8. DearbornSt., Chicago <= 


STAIN YOUR HAIR 


A Beautiful Rich Brown 


Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain will 
do it. Just apply once a month with your 
comb. Will not give an unnatural color 
to your hair. A perfect remedy for gray, 
faded or bleached hair. $1.00 at first- 
Re, class druggists. Send direct for a 25c trial 

oe bottle today. Mrs, Potter’s Hygienic 
Supply Co., 1599 Groton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I have 320 acres in Alabama which I am developing 
into a Nursery and Floral farm. Location ideal and 
a wonderful money-making opportunity. Need 
active gardener with $8,000.00 to $10,000.00 to join 
me indevelopment. Proposition will stand closest in- 
vestigation. Good, active man only—no ‘‘Has Been.” 
Come and see me, or write. Geo. L, Colburn, Fruitdale, Ala. 


FACE WASH ssp 


wrinkles, oiliness and aging of the skin. Makes it soft, 
white & beautiful. By mail 25c.,3 for50c. Agents wanted, 
Mrs. C. S. Bradley, -1921 Western Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 


103 BATTT TUB 


. Costs little, no plumbing, little water. 


Weight 15 pounds, folds into small roll. 

Full length bathe, far better than tin tubs. Lasts 

for years, Write for special agents offer and description. 
Robinson Bath Cabinet Co,, 2019 Adams Street, Toledo, O- 


Mrs. Bradley's Face 
Wash removes moth, 
tan, freckles, pimples, 


Freckle 


» Book Free fo ts 

. your skin. Simple, marvelous method. 
Send your name and get this new book, also 
A other beauty information. All post-paid 
z ) free. Write today. Harwood Lab- 
* J oratories, Dept. 2068, Auvora, Il. 


RUST 


FRE E ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about 
g over 360,000 protected positions in U. S. 
Service. More than 40,000 vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for you, sure and generous pay, life- 
time employment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
L 1050. No obligation. Earl Hopkins,Washington, D. C. 


Remove freckles 


positively prevented by ‘3-in- 
One” on anything metal indoors 
or out; keeps everything bright; 
oils everything right; free from 
acid; free sample. 31N1 OIL 
Co,, 42 A. H. Broadway, New York. 


You May Have These Pillow Tops 


ZE 


fag 


Wizz 


Send in 


your clubs to Catalog Dept., Woman’s 


without costing you one cent, by 
sending us two yearly subscriptions 


to WOMAN’S WORLD at 25c each. 


These dainty Sofa Pillow Tops are tinted 
in colors on a very good quality of Ecru art 
cloth, so that it is not necessary to outline 
the design with embroidery stitches, unless 
desired. Size 22x22 inches. We do not 
send thecord. Above two pillow tops sent pre- 
paid for two yearly subscriptions at 25c each. 


World, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 
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Child’s Dress. No. 5300—The simplicity 
of this dainty frock is its appealing charm. It 
is made with a square yoke to which the body 
of the garment is gathered front and back. 
Lawn, batiste, swiss and dimity are appropriate 
materials. 

The pattern, No. 5300, is cut in sizes 114% to 5 
years. Medium size will require two yards of 
36-inch material, with two and one-fourth yards 
of insertion and three-eighths of a yard of 18- 
inch all-over. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Boys’ Russian Suit. No. 5636—Here is a 
delightful Russian suit model. The blouse 
closes at the front and the trousers are made 
without fly and are finished with legbands or 
elastics. Linen, repp, pique and similar materi- 
als may be employed. 

The pattern, No. 5636, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 
6 years. Medium size will require two and one- 
half yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 

Children’s Dress. No. 5464—A charming 
frock for a growing girl is here presented. The 
dress has body and sleeves in one and the design 
is especially desirable for flouncing or bordered 
goods. 


PEERLESS 


Continued from page 14 
let design for an infant’s cap in medium size to 
be transferred to linen, linen lawn, cambric or 
batiste and embroidered with cotton floss. The 
flowers are padded and worked solid and the 
leaves are made as eyelets. The stems are in 
satin outline; the edge is padded, buttonholed, 
then cut out. The ends of the strings contain 
sprays of the same embroidery. Price of pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 

Continued from page 15 
and 18 years. Medium size will require four 
and one-half yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ House Dress. No. 5688—Here isa 
delightful model for a house frock and one that 
can be made without difficulty by even the 
amateur sewer. The dress closes at the side 
front, and may be developed in linen, madras, 
percale or gingham. 

The pattern, No. 5688, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size will require 
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The pattern, No. 5464, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 
years. Medium size will require four and one- 
eighth yards of 14-inch flouncing, two and one 
half yards of insertion and four yards of edging. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 5734—This dress is made 
in modified sailor fashion with the large collar 
that adds so much to its attractiveness. The 
garment closes at the front and is made with 
removable chemisette. Linen, madras, repp 
and pique are appropriate fabrics. 

The pattern, No. 5734, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 


years. Medium size will require four yards of 
36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
Girls’ Dress. No. 5496—This frock has 


the body and sleeves in one and is made with 
removable shield and has the closing at the 
front. It is a very simple model to carry out 
and may be developed charmingly in white 
linen with pale blue collar and cuffs and belt 
stitched with white. 

The pattern, No. 5496, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 
years. Medium size will require three and one- 
half yards of 36-inch material and seven-eighths 
of a yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 7 


PATTERNS 


five and one-half yards of 36-inch material and 
one yard of contrasting goods. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 

Fichus and Skirt. No. 5530—5501—The 
fichu is one of three styles provided for by this 
pattern, each of which is charming and easily 
made. Lawn, batiste, mull or net may be used. 

The skirt is a six-gored design with the closing 
at the left side of the back. At the lower part 
of each side seam there is a double under box- 
mat Mohair, serge, pongee or linen may be 
used. 

The fichu pattern, No. 5530, is cut in small, 
medium and round sizes. Medium size will re- 
quire five-eighths of a yard of 36-inch material, 
one and three-eighths yards of insertion, and 
three and one-quarter yards of edging. Price of 
pattern, 10 cents. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5501, is cut in sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size will 
require four and one-half yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. : 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS,—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon, page 15. 
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THE WOMAN WHO HAS A TEMPER 


By DR. EDITH B. LOWRY 


Author of “‘False Modesty, That Protects Vice by Ignorance” 


M™: what a dreadful temper. I would not 
like to live in the same house w th her! 

Personally, I would not give two cents for a 
woman who did not have a temper. What kind 
of a creature would she be? A weak, wishy- 
washy sort of a creature, who had no mind of 
her own, no will power, no character (for char- 
acter requires a strong will power). She would 
be one of those women who allow others to drag 
them through life. If their ways happen to 
have fallen in pleasant places, all well and 
good, but if not, they gradually sink lower and 
lower until they usually die from an overdose of 
drugs or whisky. 

When we speak of a shrew having a temper, 
we really mean that she has an uncontrolled 
temper. She lacks will power, or, if she has 
been gifted with the will power, she is too lazy 
or indolent to use it. It is much easier to ‘‘let 
her temper go’’ than to control it. 

The shrew usually is stubborn, and this stub- 
bornness is mistaken by many for will power 
It takes a person with a strong character to hold 
to her opinion until the weight of evidence 
proves she is in the wrong, and then to admit 
her mistake. A stubborn person will cling to 
her opinion even though it has been proven to 
be incorrect, because she has not enough cour- 
age to say “I was in the wrong.” 

A woman with an ungoverned temper usually 
is unreasonable. If everything does not go just 
to please her, she flies off on a tantrum. Woe 
to those who happen to be near at the time! 
She uses no judgment. She will scold one day 
for what she condoned the day before. Her 
children are undisciplined, for there is no method 
in their training. One day they are allowed to 
do a certain act but, if they attempt to repeat it 
the next day, they are met with a storm of 
temper. 

‘“Mother’s on a tear today,” is their remark, 
and they try to keep out of sight until the storm 
has passed. 

These temper exhibitions unfit the woman 
for regular or competent work. After an out- 
burst, she cannot accomplish as much as she 
could otherwise. Her energy has been dissi- 
pated with no beneficial results. Her mind has 
been upset, her thoughts scattered, and she is 
unable to concentrate her attention on the nec- 
essary points. It requires some time for her to 
calm herself and regain control of her mind. 
Every repetition of these temper explosions 
further incapacitates her for prolonged mental 
effort, just as numerous explosions of an auto 
tire make it useless. The first few may be re- 
paired, but later it would be folly to attempt it 
or to trust it for a long trip. Work requiring 
great mental concentration can be accom- 
plished only by the smoothly running mind, not 
by one easily upset. 

Toxic Effect of Anger 


It is claimed by some scientists that anger 
produces a poison in the body which lowers the 
resistance of the person. It is a well known 
fact that anger can so change the milk of a nurs- 
ing mother that it will act as a poison for the 
baby. It is also well known that digestion is 
delayed by anger and, as a result, the food fer- 
ments in the stomach. Women prone to anger 
usually are of a thin, nervous type. They are 
subject to headaches and digestive troubles. 
The metabolism of the body has been upset, 
and the various organs do not receive their 
proper amount of nourishment. 

The woman who allows her temper to sway 
her loses her friends and the love of her rela- 
tives. She makes no effort to control her 
temper even in public places or in the presence 
of strangers. The relatives and friends often 
are mortified by exhibitions of temper. In these 
spasms of temper the woman seems to lose all 
sense of good breeding and says things that she 
would not think of saying in her normal state 
She offends those she loves by saying unkind 
things, hinting at the possibility of things that 
she knows are not true. She even may make 
vulgar remarks or allusions. She is a different 
being from what she is when her mind is calm. 
One would almost be inclined to think she were 
obsessed by an evil spirit. She would be for- 
tunate (and much happier) if this spirit could 
be cast into the swine who, as in the bible story, 
were possessed and driven into the sea. 

The woman with an uncontrolled temper 
loses all sense of humor. Many a perilous situ- 
ation or crisis in affairs has been saved by some- 
one’s sense of humor. When the temper is in 
full sway, the woman loses this saving sense of 
humor. A woman who can see the funny side 
of life never will lose control of her temper. 

Happiness of Marriage Destroyed 


An ungoverned temper is the worst foe of 
married content or of a peaceful home life. 
When the temper is lost, all the virtues seem to 
follow. You never can tell what an angry 
woman will say or do. Her husband comes 
home at night, tired and looking forward to an 
evening of peace and quiet, but is met at the 
very threshold with a storm—and peace has 
flown for the evening. A few such storms and 
the husband does not try to find a peaceful 
evening at home, but goes from the office to 
the club, preferrring to spend the evening with 
congenial friends who, perhaps, also have been 


? 


driven from home by a temper without a brake. 

The husband of the woman with an ungov- 
erned temper might as well give up all hope of 
entertaining his friends when he enters matri- 
mony. There is no pleasure in inviting friends 
to your home to hear an exhibition of temper 
or, perhaps, to be insulted by the flow of words 
directed towards them; for the woman, when 
she loses her temper, vents it on anyone who is 
near. 

There is no pleasure in visiting at a friend’s 
house if you have to go accompanied by a 
smouldering volcano which is liable to erupt at 
any time. You would spend as enjoyable an 
evening as you would if you were jolting over a 
rough road sitting on a keg of dynamite. You 
never could tell if you could pass the evening in 
peace or if an explosion would occur that would 
wreck the pleasure of the entire party. 

The explosion is most likely to be directed 
towards the husband, for this woman seems to 
delight in exposing her husband’s fallacies be- 
fore his friends. She is liable to bring up every 
bone of contention that has appeared during 
all the period of their married life. Not only 
this, but she will bring up anything that oc- 
curred in the man’s past life before she knew 
him. She seems to hold as a grievance the fact 
that in his bachelor days, before he met the 
woman of his choice, he ever paid any attention 
to other women. She seems to think he should 
have gone through the world blind to the pres- 
ence of women on earth until she allowed the 
light of her eyes to shine upon him. 

Perhaps she thinks that by finding fault with 
her husband before his friends she is making 
them think she has an angelic disposition if she 
can endure life with a man who has so many 
faults. But such is not the case. After the 
couple have gone home the friends say, ‘‘My, I 
am glad I did not marry that woman!” 

No one likes to see such an exhibition be- 
tween husband and wife, and so the friends 
gradually drop them from their invitation lists, 
even if the husband has not formed the habit of 
declining (on account of business engagements) 
because he would rather forego all social events 
than to be so humiliated before his friends. 

The woman with an ungoverned temper 
will quarrel with all her woman friends and will 
expect her husband to back her up even though 
he feels that she is in the wrong. The wife will 
further demand that he cease all social and busi- 
ness relations with the husband of the woman 
with whom she has quarreled and will give him 
no peace if he refuses to do so. Thus, her hus- 
band’s business and pleasure must bow to the 
ungoverned storm of temper. 

The woman with an ungoverned temper 
quarrels with her servants. She never can keep 
a maid or a cook for more than a few weeks. 
The cook leaves without notice after one of the 
tantrums. The entire family suffers in conse- 
quence. 

Children cannot respect a mother who loses 
her temper. One great secret in the government 
of children is consistency, and the woman who 
loses her temper is changeable. She is inclined 
to violent punishments one day, offset by 
laxity the next day. The children will “trust 
to luck”’ if they see a chance to follow a desired 
course of action. Their offense may be punished, 
but it is just as likely to be condoned. Violent 
punishments followed by remorse often are in 
order under the reign of terror. Such a course 
of action disqualifies the woman as a guide for 
others, especially children. A woman who can 
not control her own temper is not fit to have 
control of others! 


Breakfast Foods and Their Values 


Wheat breakfast food, 12.1 per cent. protein; 
corn meal, 9.2 per cent. protein; graham, 13.3 
per cent. protein; oat breakfast food, 16.7 per 
cent. protein; rice breakfast food, 8 per cent. 
protein. 

Compare these possible breakfast cereals 
with the following expensive meats: 

Shank, 12.8 per cent. protein; bacon, 9.1 per 
cent. protein; lamb chops, 13.4 per cent. pro- 
tein; sirloin steak, 16.5 per cent. protein; oys- 
ters, 6 per cent. 

A comparison of these tables shows import- 
ance of cereals in the diet. Most breakfast 
foods require more cooking than is stated in 
the directions which come with the foods. They 
require boiling to soften the cellulose and swell 
the starch grains. 

Oatmeal and cornmeal require from six to 
eight hours of cooking if cooked in a double 
boiler, longer if cooked in a fireless cooker. 

Rice boiled in water, like potatoes, will cook 
in about the same length of time as potatoes— 
from twenty to thirty minutes. 

One teaspoonful of salt to a pint of water 
should be added in cooking cereals. Some 
cereals call for more water in cooking than oth- 
ers. In general, use one cup of cereal to one 
quart of water. 

Breakfast foods are much improved if served 
with some kind of fruit, such as bananas, baked 
apples and stewed prunes. 

Dates and figs cut in small pieces and cooked 
in wheat preparations are an improvement. 

A variety is as desirable in the serving of 
breakfast foods as in any other foods. 
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FOOD VALUES 


ITS APPLICATION IN 
DAINTY DISHES 


ONE of the interesting results of the 
general discussion of food values is the 
wide-spread revival. and popularity of that 
old friend of our grandmother’s day— 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch. 

While it is probable that Corn Starch is 
known to some extent in every home the 
average housewife has little idea of the great 
variety of its many uses and the delicious 
desserts so easily made with it. Try these 
recipes, being sure to cook the custard 
thoroughly as instructed. 

Blanc Mange. Six level tablespoons Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch, one-quarter cup cold milk, one-quarter 
cup sugar, pinch salt, two and one-quarter cups 
scalded milk, one teaspoonful vanilla. Stir corn 
starch and cold milk together adding sugar and salt. 
Pour the scalded milk slowly on the first mixture 
and stir till thickened. Cook in double boiler twelve 
minutes. Add vanilla, stir well and turn into wet 
mould to set. 

For Chocolate Blane Mange melt one square of 
bitter chocolate over hot water and make smooth 
with hot milk and add to the rest of the corn starch 
and milk. Sweeten to taste. 

Loaf or Layer Cake. One-half cup butter, one 
cup sugar, two eggs, one-half cup milk, one teaspoon 
vanilla, one and one-fourth cups flour, one-fourth 
cup Kingsford’s Corn Starch, one and one-half level 
teaspoon baking powder. Cream the butter, adding 
the sugar gradually till all is well creamed together. 
Add the beaten eggs and vanilla. Sift flour, corn- 
starch and baking powder together three times and 
add alternately with the milk. Beat well and bake 
in moderately hot oven. 


There is scarcely anitem in the family 
grocer’s list that is at once so nutritious and 
economical as corn starch—but for the best 
results it will be well to see that Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch is supplied and not an inferior 
substitute. 

Other interesting recipes will appear later 
in this column or you can address Kingsford’ s, 
New York City, for a complete cook book of 
dainty desserts which will be sent free. 


GOOD SYRUP 
DELIGIOVUS AND 
INEXPENSIVE 


][)octors no longer place a ban on 

sweets for children, but freely state 
that sweets have a positive and definite value 
in the child’s dietary, suggesting candies 
and other forms of sugar and syrups in the 
daily menu. 

One of the most wholesome and easily 
digested of these sweets is Karo—a syrup 
made from the ripe kernel of Indian corn 
and pronounced by many authorities more 
easily digested than ordinary cane sugar or 
cane syrup. 

A syrup to be wholesome and delicious 
need not be expensive. There is no more 
dainty and pleasing syrup than Karo, which 
provides, at a moderate price, a syrup which 
has been found to meet the requirements of 
the most exacting. 

It would be difficult for you to offer a food 
more pleasing to the palate than Karo on 
hot biscuit, waffles, bread or griddle cakes. 
Served with any of these, Karo is surely a 
treat. 

Housewives have recently found Karo to 
be of inestimable value in preserving, espec- 
ially in making of jams and jellies where 
the addition of Karo (Crystal White) to ordi- 
nary cane sugar will prevent crystallization. 


CANNING TABLE 
Lb. at ge ee 


Lb. Ti f 
5 Lbs. Sugar Groneke Water Boiling. Min. 
Berries 1% ¥% lecup 15 slow 
Cherries | 824) % | 1% pt 15 
sweet 1% ; a RYE. 

Currants 3 1 1 pt. 15 
Peaches 1% x 1 pt. 10 to 15 
Pears 1% % 1% pts. 15 
Plums 2 MK 1 pt. 20 


Write to the Karo people for their booklet 
on preserving and complete canning and 
jelly making charts. 


HELPFUL HINTS |p 


PRACTICAL KNOWLEDCE | 


CINGSFORD > 


CORN STARCH 
Standard since 1848 


AINTY desserts are easy to 
make with Kingsford’s Corn 
Starch—delicious Custards, 

Charlottes, Blanc Mange, and 
Puddings. You need the extreme 
purity and delicacy of Kingsford’s 
for these desserts. Ordinary corn 
starch won’t do. Kingford’s costs 
no more. Why take any risk with 
inferior substitutes? 


Send for Cook Book N N—168 of the best 
recipes you ever tried. It’s free—just send 
your name on a post card. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
Nationa! Starch Co., Suc’rs Oswego, N. Y. 
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When the Children Ask for Sweets, 
Give Them Karo Spread on Bread 


It is delicious. Everybody likes it. 
Karo is pure, wholesome, digestible 
and nourishing. Made from the 
hard, ripe kernels of Indian corn. 

Karo (Crystal White)—for Canning of 
Fruit, Jelly-making, Jams and Preserves. 


Beyond all question, the perfect syrup 
for putting up fruit is made with part Karo 
(Crystal White) and part sugar. 

Send for free preserving book- 
let of directions and recipes. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. NN, Box 161, New York 
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hiclets 

Che Buinty Mint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


The singer’s tones 
are more dulcet, the 
speaker’s voice more 
clear, when Chiclets 
are used to ease. and 
refresh the mouth and 
throat. The refine- 
ment of chewing gum 
for people of refine- 
ment. It’s the pepper- 
mint—the true mint. 
Look for the Bird Cards in the 


packages. You can secure a 


beautiful Bird Album free. 


For Sale at all.the Better Sort of Stores 
5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c,. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower — 

New York 


Household 


H Ires Extract 


will enable you to make Root- 
beer that does more than 
please the palate and quench 
the thirst. It benefits the 
system. It is made of roots, 
herbs, bark and berries — 


Nature’s wonderful restorer. 


One package makes 5 gallons. If your grocer 
isn't suvplied, we will mail you a pack- 
age on receipt of 25c. Please give his name. 
Write for premium puzzle. 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 


207 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ont SLANE 


HIRES’ | Sy 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


R MAKING OLD FASHIONED 
HOME-MADE ROOTBEER 


— 


{ 


DAISY FLY KILLER pi2cea sxyunere, at; 


flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental. convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of inet- 
al, can't spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent prepaid for $1. 
HAROLO SOMERS, 150 
DeKalb Av., Brooklyn, N.Y 


wy 


tis or should be done 


Why 


"HERE was a time, not so remote (as per- 
sons in middle life can recall it) when it was 
not to be expected that the garden would be a 
thing of beauty later than the first of August. 
This was due in some measure to the almost 
exclusive vogue of the annuals, which, as then 
grown, went promptly to seed as soon as they 
had given a few flowers; and, of course, having 
performed their life’s cycle, they as promptly 
died, and the garden went “ragged,” as we now 
call it. 

Another factor which led to the early ex- 
tinguishment of the garden was that the flowers 
which then obtained were not bred to long 
periods of bloom. It may be news to some that 
flowers, as we have them today, are entirely 
different in this respect to what they were 
twenty-five years ago. By the art of selection 
they have been brought to such a state of per- 
fection that some of them will bloom a whole 
season without putting out seed pods, until the 
end draws near. This 
has kept up the pop- 
ularity of the annual 
flower more than any 
one quality which 
has been inbred in 
them by the hands 
of the master plant- 
breeders. -~= 

A third factor 
which has assisted 
in the maintenance 
of the gardens 
throughout the en- 
tire season has been 
the education of gar- 
den lovers away from 
the idea that all the 
work of the garden 


in the spring of the 
year. Every year we 
hear of the spring- 
time spoken of as the 

“ garden-season,” as 
though it were par- 
ticularly so, but this 
is not the case. It is 
the annual “annual- 
planting” season for... 
those things which 
grow from seed or are 
deciduous, but these are but steps in the garden’s 
progress, and not the most important, either. 
There is no “garden season” per se, as with the 
real and true gardener the work of the garden, as 
a whole, extends throughout the entire twelve 
months of the year. 

It is these things which have made the entire- 
season garden‘not only possible, but popular; 
in fact, it would soon kill the garden fever, 
which is so universal, if it were not the case. 
Few persons today would be satisfied to plant 
a garden in the spring and wait for two months 
for it to come to fruition, enjoy it a month, and 
then see it die. Hence the demand for informa- 
tion as to how it is done; I will tell you. 

First, there are -a lot of spring-blooming 
things which must be kept in good repair, by 
proper pruning after their period of bloom is 
past, so that they will put out new foliage and 
perfect blooming buds for next season’s bloom- 
ing. Of these the lilac and the various spiraeas 
are the best examples, as well as the. Crimson 
Rambler roses, later on in the early summer. 
All of these should be cut back just enough to 
make them symmetrical, and to remove any 
surplus wood, keeping in mind the purpose for 
which you are growing them. If you like large, 
extra fine bunches or panicles of lilac, cut out 
all the extra cross-branches, and cut back the 


The Beauty Seeker—The Cure for Insomnia 


[NSOMNIA is almost invariably the result 
of some nervous tension or excitement that 
forbids mind and body to relax in slumber. In 
its mild forms I believe it is largely a matter of 
habit, which people form by lying awake and 
thinking after they get into bed. Their cure is 
that of the Irishman who said that when he 
started to go to sleep he “paid attintion to it.” 

Too much mental exertion and too little 
physical exercise will often cause sleeplessness. 
A person who has a tendency to insomnia for 
this reason should always try to get a good long, 
brisk walk in the evening. If this is impossible, 
some vigorous physical culture exercise—Indian 
clubs or dumb bells are good—just before re- 
tiring will often work wonders. Of- course, a 
well-ventilated sleeping room is absolutely 
necessary for restful slumber. 

But after all, the most common and funda- 
mental cause for insomnia is fear—the dread 
that we are not going to sleep. If the idea 
occurs to you or forces itself upon you that you 
are going to lie awake, contradict the notion 
flatly. Assure yourself that of course you are 
going to sleep—that sleep is natural and de- 
sirable, and that you have a right to it. 

When you get into bed, relax physically and 


leading shoots one .third their last season’s 
growth. But if you prefer to make a show of 
many medium-sized flowers, covering the entire 
bush, cut off the flowers for the vase, and but 
little else, this season, merely making the bush 
shapely, and next season you will attain that 
end. This applies to all spring-blooming 
shrubbery, and the Rambler roses, and to all 
blooming trees and vines which bloom on the 
wood of the previous season’s growth. 

If the hardy border be well-balanced and har- 
moniously planted, there will be some spring- 
bloom, which will be over by the time this ap- 
pears in print. Go over the borders and cut 
these back to force a growth of foliage to carry 
on growth of the plants, and do not allow any 
to go to seed, and they will, in some cases, give 
additional bloom during the late summer and 
fall. This applies particularly to the hardy 
phlox, which we now get in enough varieties to 
give us a long season of bloom. 


Caladium and Canna—The Result of Fine Upkeep All Season 
(Photo Taken in a~Home Grounds) 


The early and mid-season bloom should be 
cut off as it is dying, and given cultivation, 
bone-meal, and plenty of water and it will re- 
bloom in most cases as finely as the first time. 

Most of -the annuals will have come into 
full bloom by mid-July, and it: will pay to clip 
them back, and prevent their going to seed. 
For a week or ten days the garden will look 
somewhat ragged, but the new growth and 
bloom will well repay you for the trouble. 

There are some things which will need a little 
“boosting” when the hot, dry weather of mid- 
summer comes. The succulent plants like the 
caladiums will need great quantities of plant- 
food and water. ‘They should have special 
treatment, and you will be surprised what a 
difference it will make in them, as well as allied 
kinds like the cannas and gladioli. They 
require constant supplies of moisture; not 
merely an occasional wetting. When you 
consider that their stalks and foliage are 
more than eighty per cent. water you will not 
wonder why. 

It is best to give the beds containing caladi- 
ums and cannas a slow, long soaking, clear down 
to the drainage, and then as soon as-the top 
gets dry, which will be in twenty-four hours, 
work it fine with the hoe to a depth of three 
inches, to make a dust mulch and break up 


mentally. Get into a comfortable position and 
lie still—don’t toss and tumble about. Keep 
the mind quiet—don’t allow it to go off on 
some interesting or exciting train of thought, 
simply lie quiet and wait for sleep. . 

But of course there are cases where the nerv- 
ous tension is so intense that mind and body 
absolutely refuse to be soothed into this sleep- 
inviting attitude. 

If you find yourself in this condition, don’t 
try counting sheep or reciting poetry; such ex- 
pedients only ‘increase the malady by keeping 
the mind on the thought of sleeplessness. 

The grand remedy for sleeplessness is to give 
up trying to sleep. It won’t hurt you to stay 
awake all night if you must; you will be sure 
to sleep all the better the next night. At any 
rate you can lie and rest. Get up if you feel 
like it, get a drink of water, rearrange your 
bedclothing. Make youself as comfortable as 
possible. 

Now calmly and deliberately make up your 
mind to wait for morning. Let your thoughts 
wander idly as they please, only keep the idea 
of rest in your mind as much as possible. There 
isn’t more than one chance in a hundred that 
you won’t fall off to sleep within fifteen minutes. 


By 


Let the Garden Fade? 


SAMUEL ARMSTRONG HAMILTON 


capillary action, and the supply will last a week. 
It is not the quantity of water which such 
plants use from the soil which keeps them 
thirsty, but the greater quantity which escapes 
through the capillary action of the soil. 

The hardy beds and borders should be kept 
free from weeds and worked for the reasons last 
set out above. If not, the plants will suffer in 
the dry, hot months of mid-summer; if you 
give them this treatment their blooming and 
nicety of foliage will last season long. - : 

The sweet peas will be in full-bloom in most 
sections by July first, and can be kept in full 


bloom until killed by frost, if you will pick them - 


daily, just as soon as the lower flower on the 
stem starts to open, and allow none to go to 
seed. Also cultivate them, give them a feeding 
of bone-meal, and a soaking with a solution of 
one ounce of nitrate of soda to two gallons of 
water. The expert amateurs have almost as 
nice flowers in the latter part of September as 
in July, excepting as 
to the length of stem. 

The aim of main- 
taining the mid- 
summer garden 
should be to give it 
the appearance of 


accomplished, if you 
start now to keep off 
all dying flowers and 
wilting foliage. The 
late summer-bloom- 
ing things, such as 
some of the annuals, 
and _ the shrubs like 
the althea and the 
hydrangeas, some- 
times 
well on account of 
not being helped 
through the trying 
time when the first 
real hot, dry weath- 
er comes, 


Keep them well cul- 
tivated, and if your 


gi should be, feed them 
bone-meal, and a little potash, in the shape of 
muriate of potash, one ounce to two ounces of 
water, and soak about them. ~ 
The attainment of a fine garden, such as is 
to be seen in the gardens of the expert amateurs, 
is not a matter of chance, but only of constant 
daily effort. Daily work in your garden attend- 
ing to’ the things which I have outlined above 
will keep it in that condition all the time, which 
is better than neglecting it. for several weeks, 
and then making spasmodic efforts to bring it 
up to its pristine splendor—after it is too late. 


A word of caution about the use of the hose in . 


the garden in mid-summer: The hose should be 
used in a manner to simulate rain, by giving the 
garden a complete soaking, and then let it 
alone until your daily observations tell you it 
has dried out to a depth of two to four inches 
from the top. Then repeat the watering. The 
practice of frequent shallow waterings is wrong 
in principle, as it induces shallow rooting, and 
when the watering is neglected the roots near 
the surface die, and the plants suffer. 
garden is properly watered the roots will go 
straight down; if watered too shallow they will 
run along horizontally under the top of the 
ground. Give roses, climbing vines, shrubs 
and flowering trees a good mulching from 
July first. 


Mme. Jeanne La Place 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Questions of general interest in regard to health and 
beauty will be answered in this column. Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. No attention will be paid 
to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed.) 


For a Bad Complexion 


Cosette—I should not be surprised if your 
trouble were caused by poor digestion. You 
must be careful in your diet, eating meat not 
more than once a day, avoiding rich pastries, 
and drinking little tea or coffee. 

Eat plenty of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
eggs, and milk. Drink lots of cool water (not 
ice water). Take all the outdoor exercise you 
can get, always sleep with the window open in 
your room, and be careful to have your clothing 
loose enough. Tight lacing frequently causes 
an uncomfortable flushing of the face. 


Circles Under the Eyes 


Reader—I should advise you to massage 
around the eyes for five minutes daily, using 
plenty of orange flower skin food. Use a very 
gentle massage, as this is the thinnest place in 
the skin. Start from the inner corner of the eye 
and sweep along the upper eyelid, then inward 
beneath the eye toward the nose. 
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‘What the N Millions Ave Dong : 
With Foods Shot from Guns 


ee 


I mix the Puffed grains with ber- 
ries for a morning dish. They seem 
to fit together, as do nuts and 
raisins.—Average Man. 


‘ee 


I like them best just with sugar 
and cream. Sometimes I mix the 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

—Average Woman. 


I scatter the grains over every dish 
of ice cream. That’s better by far 
than freezing nut meats in it. 

—A Famous Chef. 


I use Puffed Rice in fudge. It 
tastes like nuts, yet it melts in the 
mouth like sugar.—Schoolgirl. 


el eee 


My favorite dish at night time is 
Puffed Wheat or Rice in milk. 


—A Child Who Knows. soup without it.—A Housewife. 


I stuff my pockets full of Puffed 
Wheat when I go to play, and eat 
the grains like peanuts. 


—Average Boy. gestion.—A Physician. 


ate 


All Because Prof. Anderson 
Thought of Exploding Grain 


He conceived the idea of sealing wheat and 
rice kernels up in great bronze-steel guns. 

Then heating those guns until the mois- 
ture in the grains changed to superheated 
steam. 

Then exploding the steam, blasting all the 
food granules to pieces. 

Thus he made whole grain wholly digest- 
ible for the first time in food history. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 


Except in 
Extreme West 


He filled the grains with a myriad cells— 
puffed them to eight times normal size. 


The terrific heat gave the thin-walled 
érains a taste like toasted nuts. 


Thus came these airy wafers—the most de- 
lightful cereals ever known. Now people are 
eating—in all these ways—a million dishes 
daily. In countless homes nearly every meal 
in some way includes these crisps. 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


The Quaker Qals Ompany—Sole Makers—Chicago 


(305) 


Once serve Puffed Wheat as wafer 
crisps in soup and you'll never serve 


I care net how folks eat them. 
But eat them in some way when- 
ever you seek absolute ease of di- 


Are you 
one of those 
who have 
intended to 
but have 
not? 


INCE January, when 
the discovery of 
the new, vegetable 

cooking product was 
announced, many state- 
ments have been made 
regarding its remarkable 
superiority. 


Some women could not 
believe them — said it 
seemed impossible. But 
there were thousands of 
others who were so inter- 
ested that they purchased 
a package of Crisco and 
tried it. 


These women now know 
that it does give a finer, 
richer cake than does 
butter; that Crisco pastry 
7 tenderer and more 
easily digested; that their 
fried foods are the best 
they ever have eaten. 


This announcement is 
addressed especially to ‘you 
who may not have given 
Crisco a chance to show 
what it will do. 


Try it for frying pota- 
toes, making pie crust 
and making cake. 


These three experiments 
will show you what a 
wonderful thing Crisco is. 


Do not put it off any 
longer. Order your first 
package today. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


j 
SUCCESSFUL JELLY MAKING 


“HEART OF THE HOUSE’— 


US good fruit which is a little underripe. 

Use the best granulated sugar. 

Do not make large quantities of jelly at one 
cooking. 

Heat the sugar in the oven before adding it to 
the fruit juice. 

Tf the juice must be boiled down, always do so 
before the sugar is added. 

The jelly will be clearer and finer if the fruit 
is simmered gently and not stirred during cook- 
ing. 

Do not allow the syrup to boil rapidly, or 
crystals may appear in jelly. 

Always make jelly on a bright, clear day. 

Wash the jelly glasses in hot water and set 
them on a folded cloth rung out of hot water. 

Set the jelly in a sunny window for twenty- 
four hours, then cover with melted paraffin and 
set in a dry, cool place. 

Currant Jelly 


Use currants which are a little underripe. 
Cherry currants are best. A lighter jelly may 
be made from equal portions of red and white 
currants. 

Pick over currants without removing the 
stems, wash and drain. Put a few in a granite 
dish and crush with a potato masher. Add a 
few more and crush; continue. Cook slowly 
until currants look white. Strain through a 
coarse enamel strainer, then strain through a 
bag made from a double thickness of cheese- 


By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


cloth. Do not squeeze the bag, but allow the 
juice to drop through. Measure juice, and boil 
five minutes. Add an equal measure of hot 
granulated sugar. Boil gently from three to 
five minutes, skim and pour into jelly glasses. 

The syrup may be tested by putting a tea- 
spoonful on a cold plate. If done, it should 
jelly slightly. 

Grape Jelly 

Pick grapes when just beginning to turn. 
Wash and remove stems. Heat to boiling point, 
wash and boil oné-half hour. Follow directions 
for currant jelly. 

Equal parts of fruit, juice and sugar are used 
for nearly all jelly making. If the fruit does not 
taste very sour, less sugar may be used. Fruit 
ripened in bright sunshine require less sugar. 

Blackberry Jelly 

Use firm berries which are a little underripe. 
Wash quickly and carefully to avoid losing 
any of the juice. 

Crab Apple Jelly 

Wash and remove stems and blossom ends. 
Put in a granite dish and half cover with cold 
water. Cook slowly until apples are soft. 
Wash and drain through a coarse sieve. Drip 
through a double cheesecloth jelly bag. Boil 
twenty minutes, and add an equal quantity of 
heated sugar. Boil gently about five minutes, 
skim and put in glasses. 


QUICK MEALS FOR UNEXPECTED COMPANY 


Following is a list of supplies to keep on the 
emergency shelf for preparing quick meals: 
Canned corn Beef extract 


Canned peas Gelatine 
Canned string beans Mushrooms 
Canned lima beans Olives 
Canned tomatoes Cheese 
Canned salmon Crackers 


Canned fruit 
Peanut butter 
Nuts 

An Emergency Dinner 


Peanut Soup 
Salmon Souffle 


Marmalade 
Jam 
Sweet pickles 


String Beans 
Potatoes 
Cup Cakes Canned Pears 
An Emergency Supper 
Corn Chowder 
Sweet Pickles Nut Sandwiches 
Jam and Crackers or Quickly-Made Cake 


REQUESTED RECIPES AND 


Folding the Napkin 
ConsTaNt READER—It is always good form 
to fold one’s napkin after a meal, but at a public 
table or when visiting for a single meal it is not 
strictly necessary. 


Mexican Tamales 

J. F. K., Wasarncton, D. C.—Good Mexican 
Tamales are made from the following recipe: 

Scald one quart of good Southern white corn 
meal, making it moist, but not soft. Have a 
chicken boiled tender and separate into parts; 
season the broth with the pulp of two dozen 
Chile peppers (or less), a quart of whole olives, 
two pounds of raisins, a cupful of sweet lard, salt 
and a suspicion of garlic or onion juice. Add 
enough cornmeal to thicken like gravy. Lay 
one of the prepared husks flat, put a piece of 
chicken on it and two tablespoons of the thick- 
ened gravy; fold the husk over with the chicken 
inside, and roll around this six more husks, 
spreading each with two tablespoons of the 
scalded meal. Tie each end securely with a 
narrow strip of husk and steam three hours or 
longer. 

Stag Dinners 

T. C., Norro_kx, Va.—Stag or men’s dinners 
do not differ materially from other dinners. 
Serve fewer light and sweet dishes and more 
substantial ones. The table should present a 
dignified appearance. The place cards should 
be plain as well as the china and glass. One 
large vase of flowers is used for decorations. 
Use no more silver than is necessary. 

Men’s meals usually begin with a relish and 
end with a strong cheese. The coffee may be 
served in the smoking room. 

Stag Dinner Menu 


Consomme 
Baked Fish Celery 
Roast Venison or Turkey Currant Jelly 
Stuffed Bermuda Onions 
Game with Apple or Mint Sauce 
Charlotte Russe Lemon Sherbet 
Hard Biscuit Coffee 

A saddle of mutton is often served at a men’s 
dinner. This should be carved on the table. 
This menu may be made much more simple. 


Uncooked Foods 


M. B., Moores Hitt, Inp.—Any large book- 
seller can furnish you with a book containing 
recipes and menus for uncooked foods. These 
recipes are combinations of fresh and dried 
fruits, nuts, uncooked vegetables, etc. One dish 
of this kind is desirable at each meal. Some 


Oysters 


Quick biscuit can be made more easily than 
any form of bread. Mix and sift two cupfuls of 
flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Work in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, using the tips of the 
fingers, and add gradually, while mixing with a 
case knife, seven-eighths of a cupful of milk. 
Drop by spoonfuls in a buttered pan one-half 
inch apart and bake in a hot oven ten minutes. 


Corn Chowder 


Two ounces salt pork; 4 potatoes; 2 small 
onions; 1 can corn; 1 quart milk; salt and 
pepper. 

You may pare and slice the potatoes 
and onions. Cut the pork into dice and put it 
on the fire in a stewpan. Cook slowly until 
crisp and brown; then add the potatoes and 
onions and one pint boiling water. Boil for 
half an hour; then add milk—which must be hot 
—and corn. Season with salt and pepper and 
boil up once. Serve very hot. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


people are living on uncooked foods exclusively 
and claim to be in better health than when they 
lived on the usual diet of cooked foods. 


Nuts in Place of Meat 


ErHEt F. V. G., Postvtt_eE, lowa.—The nuts 
you gathered can be used in a variety of ways 
to help out on your living. Nuts take the place 
of meat, and when they are added to bread, 
cake, salad, etc., they add greatly to the food 
value of the dish. 

Nut Croquettes 


Soak one cupful of stale white bread crumbs 
in one-half a cupful of milk, mix with one cup- 
ful of chopped nuts (either mixed nuts or wal- 
nuts). Season with salt and pepper, add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Shape, egg and 
crumb. Fry in deep fat. 

How to Shape Croquettes—If the mixture is 
thick enough to be handled it may be rolled 
into any desired shape. 

How to Egg and Crumb Croquettes— 
Slightly beat an egg and add one tablespoon of 

water. Dip. the croquette in this mixture and 
then roll it in very fine cracker or stale bread 
crumbs. The process may be repeated twice, 
which insures the croquette against soaking fat. 

Rules for Testing Fat for Frying—Drop into 
the hot fat a cube of bread from the inside of 
the loaf, and if in forty seconds it is a golden 
brown, the fat is then of the right temperature 
for frying any mixture which has been previous- 
ly cooked. For uncooked foods use the same 
test, allowing one minute for the bread to 
brown. 

Rice and Nut Toast 

Make a white sauce of 1 tablespoon of butter, 
1 tablespoon flour and 1 cup of milk. Melt the 
butter and stir in the flour, then add gradually 
the cup of milk, stirring constantly. When 
thoroughly cooked put in 44 cup of American 
cheese cut in small pieces. Stir until the cheese 
is melted. Now add 4% cup of cooked rice and 
one-third cup of chopped nuts. Season with 
salt and serve on buttered toast. Do not allow 
the mixture to boil after the cheese is added. 

Nut Bread 


Four cups flour, 6 teaspoons baking powder, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup nuts broken in fourths, 
1 cup milk, 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar. 

Mix together the flour, baking powder, salt, 
sugar and nuts. Add the milk and eggs beaten 
together. Put into buttered pans and let stand 
twenty minutes. Bake one-half hour. This 
recipe makes two small loaves or one loaf and 
nine muffins. 
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Best Cooks 


use Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
It has a rare and. subtle 
flavor which no other con- 
diment possesses. 


LEA & PERRINS: 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Imparts a delightful relish to Soups, 
Fish, Gravies, Stews, Chops and 
Salad Dressings. An Appetizer. 
A Digestive. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 


No More Burning 


With a Boss Oven, you can watch your baking 
or roasting through the glass door while you are 
doing your other work. You never have to stoop, 
You can turn the Boss Oven at any angle so that from 
any part of your kitchen, you can see your baking. 


The Boss Oven heats in 2 minutes; keeps an even 
heat; bakes absolutely uniformly ; saves fuel, and being 
asbestos lined, it keeps in the heat, does not heat up the 
kitchen. The glass is guaranteed not to steam up or 
break from heat. Be sure you see the name “‘Boss’’ on 
the front. Made in 3 sizes, it fits on top of your oil, gaso- 
line or gas stove. 260,000 now in use. 


Write. today for the free Boss Catalog 

and Recipe Book, which shows all the new 

oven styles and gives 16 pages of new recipes, 
Address The Huenefeld Co , 2200 Straight tS) a 
i Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Make ice-cream 
at home in the 


LIG HITNING 


and rival the fancy confec- 
tioner. Feathery lightness as- 
sured by the toss of the Famous 
Wheel Dasher. Smooth, vel- 
vety, evenly-frozen cream, by 
the Automatic Twin Scrapers. 
Takes less ice and salt; easiest, 
quickest freezing. Look for 
Wf “LIGHTNING” 


on freezer at your 
dealer’s. 


~ Write for our free book on 
home freezer-use and Mrs. 
Sarah Tyson Rorer’s recipes 
for making dainty ices, sher- 
bets, custards, etc. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
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could not induce a certain conservatively 
guarded young woman of the chorus to dine 
with him, unchaperoned, within a week. 

He answered their patter as best hé could. 
He admitted he had lost the wager—he wouldn't 
try to win it, in fact, now that he was going 
away—with his mother. He tried to cough 
realistically that they might be convinced of his 
weakened condition. And all the time his heart 
beats were pounding against his waistcoat with 
suffocating precision. 

_ Suddenly he realized that they were gone, 
and that the office boy was announcing a Mr. 
Thompson. He remembered he had asked to 
see a Mr. Tompkins. Tompkins was the detect- 
ive who had an appointment w th his father— 
but Thompson? He heard the man’s voice. 
He was asking aid in getting an audience with 
the elder Brainard. He (Thompson) had a 
scheme—a little invention—that would make 
any man rich who would go into it. He could, 
he said, shoot creosote into railway ties so fast 
and so well with that machine that there 
wouldn’t be any competition. And all he 
needed was $10,000. If he only could prove 
his story he would go back to Denver 

Denver! That was out west. Suddenly this 
man Thompson loomed large with possibilities. 
The young man listened now, and tried to think. 
Could he raise $10,000? Should he risk it if he 
could? 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,” he said, suddenly, 
enthusiasm shining where tears had glistened a 
moment before. ‘‘I’ll start for Denver with 
you tomorrow, Mr. Thompson. [’ll take along 
$10,000, and we’ll give your creosote machine a 
trial.” 

“You ain’t kiddin’ me, be you?” the suspi- 
cious Thompson inquired. 

“T haven’t any kidding left in me,” Brainard 
replied. And he meant it. There was no “kid- 
ding’”’ in his voice when he jumped to the phone 
and called the Plaza. Nothing but joy and 
hope and cheerful assurances that everything 
was going to be all right for everybody; that 
they were going to Denver, he and the mother, 
and make a million do"ars selling creosote, or 
something. 

He still was buoyant with the spirit that 
makes youth inspiring when Anne came, sober- 
eyed and contrite, to ask him to forgive her for 
misjudging him the day before. He assured her 
that what she said’was true; that he should, in- 
deed, commit suicide—only it was so hard to 
think of some decent way that would make it 
appear to be an accident. He tried to cough for 
her, too, that she might understand why he was 
going away, and taking his mother with him, 
but she only smiled a knowing little smile. 

_ “How could I have been so mistaken in you!” 
she pondered, putting out her hand. “I think 
you are perfectly splendid.” 

“T don’t understand what you mean.” 

_ “Y’yve seen your mother. She’s told me 
everything.” 

“Tt’s a lie—all a lie,” he shouted. ‘‘She 
doesn’t mean what you think and I can prove 
she doesn’t.” 

“Do,” she answered, catching his fine en- 
thusiasm. “Prove it to everyone. And be 
sure of this: What I’ve heard will never be 
told to a living soul.” 

There were tears in the eyes of both when 
they parted. “If there was only something— 
some little thing that I could do to help,” she 
said. “Wish me luck,” he suggested. And she did. 

Tompkins, the detective, was by nature a 
burly brute. But in the Brainard offices 
Tompkins smelled money, and was more or less 
mollified. He was willing to talk with young 
Brainard. Certainly. And he was as willing 
to accept $50,000 for his ‘“‘evidence”’ from the 
son as the father—if, as Tom assured him, his 
father had delegated him to look after the mat- 
ter. 

The letters? Oh, they were in his pocket, safe 
enough. Did he mind letting the young man 
look at them, to be sure they were genuine? 
Not in the least, he didn’t. They were genuine 
right enough—and 

But before Mr. Tompkins could finish his 
more positive declaration a curious thing hap- 
pened. Tom, once the letters were in sight, 
grabbed them from the hands of the unsus- 
pecting detective, gave that burly form as hard 
a push as he could and dashed to the open 
grate. In he flung the accusing papers, and 
before Tompkins could recover his equilibrium 
and make a dash for them, they were blazing. 

“What are you doing?” he shouted, his face 
livid with anger. 

“Keep back, you,” shouted Tom, grabbing 
a heavy poker at the side of the fireplace; 
“keep back, you blackmailing scoundrel— 
coming around here trying to get $50,000 with 
those forgeries.” 

“Forgeries?” 

“Ves—forgeries. Why, that’s not like any 
writing I ever saw in my ltife. Now you listen 
tome: What I ought to do is to go straight to 
the district attorney about this. A man in your 
position admitting that you were crooked 
enough to steal those letters, and then come 
here with your blackmailing scheme to get 
money out of my father = 

“What are you trying to give me, anyhow? 
Those letters were genuine and you know it. J 
could——”’ 


” 


What he could do and what he could not do 
against young Brainard and the heavy poker 
never was proved. At that juncture Brainard 
Sr: opened the door. 

‘““Here—here—here—what’s going on here?” 
he shouted, getting between them. 

“This is a pretty piece of business, Mr. 
Brainard,” whined Tompkins. ‘I come here 
with those letters, fair and square, as we agreed 
—this fellow grabs ’em and burns ’em up!” 

“They were forgeries, I tell you!” shouted 
Tom. 

For the space of a second Brainard hesitated, 
eyeing first his son and then the detective. 

‘“Come to my house at 6:30 tonight, and we'll 
arrange this matter,’ he said to Tompkins. 

“All right; that’s good enough for me,” an- 
swered that individual, triumphantly, and he 
swung haughtily out of the door. 

“What do you want to see him for?” the 
younger man cried, tremulously, as he faced his 
father for the second time.that day. ‘‘ Your 
evidence is gone. Oh, father, won’t you just 
stop to think?” 

“No! Evidence or no evidence, I shall do 
what I have decided to do. There’ll be a di- 


vorce and the whole truth shall be made 


known.” 

“The whole truth?” dared the boy, taunting- 
ly, eagerly. ‘‘Do you mean from the time you 
were married? Will you tell how you and she 
began life together? You were always bragging 
about it when I was a boy. How you told her 
you were going up on the mountains to dig for 
gold and asked her to wait and share it with you 
if you succeeded—and how she said, ‘No, but 
T’'ll go with you and help?’ 

“Will you tell, as you told me, how hard she 
worked—what a wonderful cook she was— 
what a knack she had of making the cabin cozy 
and attractive? Will you tell when you came 
east with your gold and your mines and your 
railroads and began to make your millions, 
how you forgot her and gave up every moment 
of your time and thought to money-making— 
the thing you love more than anything else in 
the world? 

“Will you tell how, as your business got more 
and more interesting and absorbing, you took 
away my mother’s occupation—all the work 
she used to love? How you sent Gertrude and 
me to school and left my mother with abso- 
lutely nothing to do except to be known in 
society, so that from one week’s end to another 
she had to paint and powder and dress and 
chatter and lie? 

“And then will you tell how last night you 
decided for revenge—to do the cruellest thing 
you could think of—expose her to the world so 
she could never hold up her head:again? If 
you would, I think I would stand by and help 
you—but you won’t—so I’m going to fight you. 

You’ve no proof now, and we’ll deny every- 
thing, and I'll try to keep you from getting 
that divorce so long as I’ve a drop of blood left 
in my body. Good-by.” 


Henry Thompson was so worried he nearly 
drank water with his whisky. In his pocket he 
carried a telegram from Brainard Sr. asking for a 
conference regarding the latter’s proposal to buy 
out the Thompson Creosote Tie Company, and 
in his mind he carried a picture of what might 
happen when Brainard Sr. learned that Brain- 
ard Jr. was a half owner and the principal brains 
of the Thompson company. 

Many things had puzzled Thompson in the 
two years that he and young Brainard had been 
in business together. That something was 
wrong with the affairs of his family was plain. 
Tom never had referred to it, however, and it was 
not a subject the big Westerner felt privileged 
to introduce on his own account. He, paragon 
of partners, was willing to mind his own busi- 
ness and be satisfied with the turn of fate that 
had thrown the young man and his mother into 
his life at the time he needed them most. 

Perhaps if he had known, he would have 
acted differently. But as it was he took one more 
look at the wire, jumped into his motor car and 
in ten minutes was at the Brainard bungalow. 
Ten minutes after that he had told Tom. The 
young man was for a second visibly affected. 
He sat with staring eyes looking out at the 
steel blue haze hanging over the mountains. 
And then the expression changed to one of long- 
ing and hope—for in the vision he had seen 
that big empty house in New York, and 
through it again walked and laughed and sang 
at the joy of a reunion his mother and father, 
Gertrude and her English lordling, and, perhaps, 
Anne Lester and himself. Patiently Henry 
waited for him to speak. 

“Try to get him to come out here to talk 
with your—partner, will you, Henry?” 

“Sure.” 

“But don’t tell him who your partner is.” 

“Don’t you worry—nobody knows that un- 
less you told ’em.” 

When Thompson had gone Tom lay for some 
time in the hammock swung under the tent top 
that served as a porch cover. So finally the 
time had come—the time and the test. For 
two years he had been waiting—as one waits 
for a great event, eagerly, yet fearsomely, be- 
lieing it will either make or mar the future for 
all time. And how would it end? Would that 
vision of a reunited family come true, or fade 
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CAll Winter vm 


WHEN you go out to your garden or your market, when you 
revel in the choice of “good things” for your table—do 
you think of next winter ? 


_ Do you like to eat some other body’s “canned goods”? Would 
‘ ae be Dele and cheaper to “put up” your own vegetables and 
ruit now: 


Home “jarring” is now made easy and safe. Much of the worry 
and risk is spared by the use of 


Atlas “E-Z Seal” Preserving Jars 


(Get one free from your grocer) 


This jar is the housewife’s joy. It is sanitary, made of all glass, 
no tin tops, no screw necks, no shatter, no splatter, no spoilage. 


_ The ‘“E-Z Seal” isa wire clamp. It closes with a touch and opens with a 
tilt. The easiest of all jars to fill and clean. 


It permits preserving of most vegetables and fruits whole. 
Seal” Jars, and your family will rejoice. 


Get a Free Jar and a Free Book 


Try this jar—test it. Take this coupon to 
your grocer. He will give you one jar pias ordete, fore 
FREE. Then write us direct for eoupon’ to” your dealer 
$- Bookof Recipes. ItisFREE, 7 , before Sept. 1, 1912, prop- 
- ? 2 erly filled out. 

too. Do these two things = nazeL-aTas GLASSCO., 

\ to-day = Wheeling, W. Va. 

= > This i ertify that I h 
HAZEL-ATLAS 2 ceived one “Atlus” E-Z Seal Jax 
GLASS co. = free of allcost or obligation. This is 


ke the first coupon presented by any mem- 
Wheeling 


ber of my family. 
W. Va. 


Use “E-Z 


In order to secure 


TO THE DEALER:— Present this to jobber from 


whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars, All coupons must 
be signed by you and returned before Noy. 1, 1912. 


Mothers—Compare 
With Other Shirts 


This shirt has no buttons, no open laps. 
This shirt fits snugly over every part. 

It goes on like a jacket—is convenient and 
comfortable. It is double-thick in front. 

Compare with old-time shirts — ill-fitting, 
buttoned, hard to put on. 

Compare with shirts that shrink—that can’t 
be adjusted—that open in the laps. 


Compare them at your store. 


You will see why the mothers of a million in- 
fants now buy the Rubens Shirt. 
Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this 
label appears in the neck. 


This shirt is our invention and our sole production. 
are not at all like it. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


Makeshift imitations 


No Trouble 
Patent Nos. $28, 988—550,233 (20) 


No Buttons 


DONT FEAR 
SUNBURN 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment will care for 
your skin. No other emollients do so 
much to clear the skin of sunburn, 
heat rashes, redness and roughness, 
and do it so quickly and economically. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address **‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

ug-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. Liberal sample free. 


Freckles 


as a cloud before the sun” hiding 
Why 


are“ 
your brightness, your beauty. 
not remove them? Use 


Stiliman’s Freckle 
Crean res einiving fects 


—always does the work, leaving the skin 
clear, smooth and_ without a blemish. 
Prepared by specialists with years of ex- 
perience. Three different strengths to 
suit different cases. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. Stillman’s Freckle ‘ 
Cream will help you. Write today for full 
particulars and free booklet, 
‘*Woulds’t Thou Be Fair?”’ 
or ask your druggist for 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream. 
50 cents per jar. 


Stillman Cream Co. 
Dept.12 Aurora, Illinois 


ON'T use hot irons and burn 

your hair into shape. Wave 
your hair at home in a few min- 
utes—withoul heat—using the 


West Electric Hair Curlers 
Made of one piece of elec- 

- trified nickeled 
Steel, 


pered in oil 
—rounded edges 
cannot cut, break, nor 
injure the hair, 
Cara of 5, 26 centa 
Card of 2, 10 cents Midget Curlers 
and one West Puffer, l5c. 
For Puffs the Midget Curler and § 
West Puffer aro indispensable Used 
by leading hairdressers everywhere. At the 
Notion Counters of over 10,000 stores—or on 
receipt of your dealer's name anil 25 cents we will send 
card of 5 and handsome book showing the newest coiffures. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co.,47 S. Front St., Phila. F 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU ‘AUTO MASSEUR’”’ ONA 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL Sefe3 


SEXES 
So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS 12... ¢st, 38th Street 


Dept. 19, New York 


i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair wits Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
or straight Send a lock of your hair, and J will mail a 22 

short stem fing human hair ‘Switch to Speers 


NOTE THE 
LOCKING 
DEVICE 


Women wan' 


YERS, 


ANNA A 


pathetically in a mist of things dreamed but 
never realized—because realization would be 
impossible? 

He was musing thus when his mother came 
to insist that he looked just as though he had a 
headache, and he humored her into thinking 
he had, as he had done many times before to 
convince her of just how necessary she was to 
him. He told her, too, that his father was com- 
ing here, and after the first start of surprise 
they discussed the matter calmly and sanely, 
and who shall say that Tom was not a diplomat 
when he advised his mother to refuse, should 
the father be willing to take her back? For who 
would think that he was the one child who did 
know his own father—knew him so well that he 
could see his determination to have his way 
rising like gorge within him at the mere sug- 
gestion of refusal on the part of one necessary 
to any plan. 

“You see, it would never work,” said this 
wise young “fixer.” “He might say he would 
forget the past, but he wouldn’t—and neither 
would you. It would make you both unhappy.” 

So, when Brainard came, a half hour later, 
they were prepared for him. The meeting of 
father and son was formal, but dramatic. 
They sat at either side of the dinner table. 
Brainard had been discussing with Thompson 
the possible future of the creosote tie business. 
Slowly he turned his head to meet the “part- 
ner’ and met the steady gaze of his son. For 
a full minute, it seemed, they looked at each 
other, and then the older man said, calmly: 

“What’s he doing here?” 

“He’s my pardner,” proudly explained 
Thompson; “he owns half the plant.” 

There may have been a fleeting pride lurking 
back of the expression that outwardly betrayed 
no such sign, but the elder Brainard reached de- 
liberately into his inside pocket for his memoran- 
dum. Handing it to Thompson he advised him 
that it contained the proposition he was pre- 
pared to make. 

“Tt’s up to my pardner,” repeated the loyal 
Henry, and passed it to Tom. It was an offer of 
percentage of stock and a $2,000,000 cash 
bonus. But it gave Brainard control—and by 
the son was promptly refused. 


““Where’s your mother?” suddenly sprang 


from the set lips of Brainard Sr. Business was 
not the uppermost thought in his mind at that 
minute. 

Half an hour later four persons sat down to 
dinner under young Tom Brainard’s tented 
porch. They were Mr. and Mrs. Brainard, 
their only son, and Anne Lester, who had come 
west with the Brainard party. It was a curious 
meal, each one of the four striving not to appear 
to be thinking what he or she knew the other 
three were positive he or she was thinking. 

After it was over, there was more talk of 
business. Tom should come east, the father 
agreed, in order properly to swing so big an un- 
dertaking. But how could Tom come east— 
without his mother? the son inquired, adroitly. 
And his mother had been so well and so happy 
there—excepting, of course, she did miss her 
home—and her husband terribly—that he 
would not think of taking her away. 

He knew, of course, that his father was too 
big a man to be ruled by the silly conventions 
of a silly world, and that if he wanted to take 
his mother home he’d do it. But he was afraid 
his mother wouldn’t go. She had at least 
proved one thing—that she was not the kind of 
woman he (the father) had said. She had not 
gone down and down because of one mistake. 
However, what was. the use of talking? They 
would have to stay on in the west and do the 
best they could with the creosote business in a 
small way. 

Mrs. Brainard coming from the cottage at 
this particular moment, Tom suddenly remem- 
bered he had to telephone from the house, and 
dashed in. And when he dashed out again 
there were tears of joy in his mother’s eyes, as 
she almost guiltily cried out to him: 

“Oh, Tom, your father loves me, and he 
wants me to come back to him!”’ 

He laughed hysterically, but it was only to 
hide the sob that was in his throat. 

“Tt’s all right, Anne,” he called; “ 
is all right.”’ 

And four people we know are willing to take 
oath that the sunset which glorified the eternal 
hills that particular night was the most radiant 
that ever had been known. 


everything 


CALLING UP OF MISS SMITH 


Continued from page 8 


“No luck!” laughed Central. WVU, there is 
only one other number left in the Miltons, so 
that must be it. I'll get you 7986. There they 


are.” 
Once more McGruder asked: “Is there a 
Miss Smith there?” \ ° 
“Nope,” answered the brusque voice at the 


other end of the line. 

“Is Miss Smith known there?” 

“Nope.” 

“Was she ever there?” 

“Nope.” 

“Who is this?” 

“Fire-station, Number 34.” 

“Evidently,” acknowledged McGruder, “she 
can’t be in the Milton exchange; we’ll have to 
take a try at the Felton, if you don’t mind.” 

“Certainly, I don’t mind,” said Central, 
“I’m having the time of my young life. Tll 
give you 7896, Felton.” 

There was no Miss Smith at 7896 Felton, and 
no one had ever heard of a Miss Smith living 
there. 

No. 7986 was a school for girls, and there were 
several Miss Smiths, but a voice that carried a 
chill even over the wire assured Mr. McGruder 
that they were all blondes and that even if this 
were not so, this select school did not allow its 
young ladies to attend such plebeian and com- 
mon dances as Mason’s Cotillions. It was en- 
tirely impossible that any of the the girls could 
have gone without the speaker knowing about 
it, and besides she must inform him that all her 
girls were under sixteen, while the young lady he 
apparently sought was more than that, accord- 
ing to his description. Besides, she considered 
Mr. McGruder a bold person to bother her so, 
and she could not listen any longer.” 

“Prunes and prisms,” lisped Central gaily, 
“ain’t it an awful thing to be rough necks like 
us?” 

“Ain’t it,” McGruder agreed. “That girl I 
want is young-looking all right, but I guess she 
said farewell to sixteen long before I met her.” 

Central giggled. “You aren’t crazy over 
children, are you?” she asked. 

“Nix, I like the grown-up kind, girls that have 
been around long enough to know the game a 
little. This sweet sixteen never did make a hit 
with me. What’s it going to be next?” 

“There’s 8976 Felton,” said Central. 

It was an oyster house way down on the 
docks, and they could posittvely assure Mr. 
McGruder that there was no Miss Smith there. 

“If a skoit came down here we’d chase her 
out,” volunteered the informant. 

No. 8796 had been taken out. 

“Chass, ve haff a Miss Schmidt here,” volun- 
teered the man who answered at 9876, “she iss 
my daughter, und she is not here. She iss by 
Chicago und has been marriet for four years. 
Vot can I do for you?” 

“That leaves nothing but Felton 9786,” 
sighed McGruder, “and our last hope. Call 
em, will you?” 

“There they are,” Central told him. 

“Hello, have you a Miss Smith there?” 
called McGruder. 


“T don’t know,” “what does 
she look like?” 

“Well, she has blue-black eyes and when I 
last saw her she was dressed in a blue silk dress, 
but she probably wouldn’t be wearing it now. 
She is very pretty and fair-skinned, with red 
lips and long eyelashes, she ” 

A “That'll do, I’ll see if we have her. Hold the 
ine. 

There was a long wait, and McGruder was 
about to hang up the phone when the voice of 
the man at the other end came again to his ears. 

“No,” it said, “she’s not here.” 

“You’re quite sure you haven’t such a girl 
there?” 

“Well, I found a fat stiff that weighs over 
two hundred, but there isn’t anybody here that 
answers your description, I’ve searched all the 
slabs and 

“All the slabs!” shouted McGruder, 
place is this, the morgue?” 

“Yessir,” said the man. 

Central was having hysterics and McGruder 
could hear her as he hung up. He didn’t blame 
the girl either. “I’m the prize mutt,” he con- 
fessed, “and that memory of mine is a joke. 
Girlie, if you’ll slip me your name and address 
T’ll make that a ten-pound box and have it sent 
up mighty soon.” 

“My name,” said Central, “is Mary Smith, I 
live at 1715 Highland avenue, and my telephone 
number, when I’m at home, is 7876 Milton. 
Why don’t you get telephone numbers right 
when you want to use them?” 

McGruder gasped. “Then you’re the girl 
that I——” 

“My hair is blue-black and my eyes are blue,” 
went on the voice, tremulous with suppressed 
laughter, “and next time you want to call me 
up you ought to make a memorandum of the 
number, it’s so easy to get mixed and to forget.” 

“You rascal,” chuckled McGruder, as the 
magnitude of the jest dawned upon him, 
“you’ve been tolling me along for the past half 
hour when you knew all the time who I was and 
what I wanted.” 

“No, not all along; not until you mentioned 
the Mason’s Cotillion, and then of course I was 
wise.” 

“What time do you quit there?” asked Mc- 
Gruder. 

“At five-fifteen,” Miss Smith said. 

“Would you take dinner with me if I met you 
at the office at that time?” 

“T guess I could manage it,” she said. “The 
office is at 1213 Washington avenue. I'll meet 
you in the lobby. Don’t forget the number, 
1213 Washington avenue,” she repeated; “if I 
were you I would write it down.” 


said the voice, 


“what 


The hardest lesson a parent can learn is the 
fact that he has no right to demand that his child 
accomplish all the wonderful things the parent 
thinks he himself might have done under different 
circumstances. 


Extravagant people are people who spend money 
for things we don’t particularly care about. 
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This Star Guarantees 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


“Star Brand” shoes are made of 
Pure Leather—no substitutes for leather 
are ever used. This is one of the reasons 
why they are the largest selling line of 
shoes in the world. 

Another reason why we have become the world’s 
largest shoemakers is that ‘* Star Brand "" shoes are 
both stylish and serviceable. Over 7 million 
wearers realize that no matter what other shoes 
they may have wom— 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better” 
Made in all the different leathers and 


700 styl hoe for every need—t sheet 
sda pi prey hethe star on the heel is our 
er: and your protection. 

regular dealer does not sell “* Star 
pad’ Oo hoes it will pay you to change dealers. 
Send for Style book of men’s, women’s 
children’s shoes—Free—say which you want. 


Address Dept. D 24 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON § RAND 


MANUFACTURERS Branch of International Shoe sT LOUIS 


Pneumatic With Brush! 


Now you can have the Sweeper that cleans by powerful 
air-suction and also with roller brush—the only machine 
that picks up lint and threads. No other in the world like it. 


Th Pneumatic 
Famous Duntley Sweeper 


Guaranteed to take five ounces of dirt out of any carpet 
on a floor in five minutes or your money back. No 
power needed. Runs by hand. The only combined 
air and brush sweeper. Guaranteed for 
one year. Write today for Full 
Description and Remarkably 
> Low 
A Few Choice 
Territories 
Open to 
Good Agents 


DUNTLEY 
MFG. CO. 


401 Harvester 
Building— 


Chicago 


Practical Training in 


NURSING 


3 Year Course Six Scholarships 


The course is thorough and complete— 
an _unexcelled, practical and theoretical 
training in Cook County Hospital, includ- 
ing children’s wards. Special Obstetrics 
in Lying-In Hospital. Private duty in 
private institutions. Practical courses in 
Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. 


The Advantages of This School Are Many: 


Commodious Nurses’ Home. Graduates assisted 
to ees ee Monthly payments to students. 
Diplomas recognized _ in all states. For full 
particulars address, The Superintendent, 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
| 515 Honore St, Founded 1880) CHICAGO 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“Thear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
Oh, something new—THE 
MORLEY PHONE, I've 
@ pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 
I had them in, mysells only 
that I hear all right. 

“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


made low sounds and 
whispers plainly 
heard, Invisible, com- 
ee ; ba re 

o and harmless. Anyone 
Price, $5 Complete. can adjust it.’’ Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 
One tone to Pay! ip " 

$2 A: uys the New Butter- ¢ 
a lifetime. Skims 95 qts. 
eee eraeaae 
direct trom factory’ of 

me Feta tectirem madipate Hal ma 

ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. 


fly. Ji $r.— light runnin, 
30 Days’ Free Trial Ear» its own cost 
2125 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 


easy oo close skim- : 
ming, durable. Guaranteed § 
and more by what 
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THE BLESSED GASOLINE 


Continued from page 6 


passed downward and closed her mouth. She 
pressed it there, with both of hers, and kissed it. 

“T was dreaming,” she said, ‘‘that you were 
just turning into a star. How did you get 
back so soon?” 

Nick pointed disconsolately toward the rear 
of the load. 

“The farmer’s in a little cave in the hay be- 
hind the horses. Can’t see a thing.” 

“But what is the machine doing? It mustn’t 
come to harm after this sacrifice.” 

“T tied the steering wheel. You are awfully 
far away up here. A star isn’t in it with your 
farness.” 

“Thank you. Now, having had a pleasant 
visit, together, you must go, Nick. There’s 
not a sign of a chaperon. But I’m awfully 
glad you’re not a star.” 

“Ves,” murmured Nick, “I'll go as soon 

He had been forced, by gravitation, into the 
same depression which the same force had 
made for Gwen. She valiantly held him off 
with both hands. 

“This load was made for one!” she chided. 

“T’m trying as hard as I can, Gwen, dear, 
to keep away from you. But, don’t you see 
that everything—even gravitation is saying no 
to that.” 

He braced his feet against the wall of hay 
on the other side. 

“You might go back to the machine,” sug- 
gested Gwen, “and relieve the responsibility of 
gravitation.” 

“I—came—to tell you—something.” 

“Please, Nick, I heard that so often!” 

“No, no,” declared Nick, seriously. “I never 
had this in my head before.” 

- “What can it possibly be?” wondered Gwen. 
“Hurry!” 
“Gwen, there’s an easy way out of this whole 


” 


~~ “You don’t say so!” 
+ “Hasn’t it occurred to you—a girl as bright 
as you are?” 

“ 

“Just before I climbed up here I saw a church 
steeple.” 

“ “Well?” 

“That’s what made me climb.” 

“Oh! Well, climb away, steeple jack.” 

“You don’t understand yet?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“And such a wonderful mind! Well, you 
know that where there’s a church steeple there 
must be a church.” : 

“Certainly.” 

“Look! It has been coming toward us for 
three miles. Literally shrieking its message! 
Actually coming after us!” 

Gwen looked and saw the spire. 

“Seems quite stationary to me.” 

“Now I can see the roof of the church. 
Look.” 

“No,” said Gwen. “I must not encourage 
this madness—bred, no doubt, by our troubles 
tonight. I agree that there is likely to be a 
church where there is a steeple, and that the 
church is likely to have a roof.” . 

“Where there’s a church there must be a 
parson.” 

“Very likely.” 

’ “Don’t you see a thing, dearest?” 

“My eyes are shut.” 

“Now I can see the roof of the parson’s 
house.” ‘ 

“How do you know it’s a parson’s house?” 

“They are always near the church. Besides 
there’s some wash in the yard.” 

“What evidence is that?” 

“There are surplices among the wash.” 

“Ts it as light as that?” 

This seemed discouragingly irrevelant. 

“Well, Gwen,” said Nick, desperately, “if 
you can’t—or won’t see—now—how to fix it— 
why—I suppose it’s no use and I may as well 
get back to the machine. Gee, but it’s warm.” 

“I’m perfectly cool,” said Gwen. 

“That’s because you’ve not made a fool of 
yourself 4d 

-“It is foolish—climbing steeples.” 
Nick made a last desperate attempt. 

“Say—look here—Gwen—di—do you .remem- 

ber what the farmer said about—about— 


tricks—eloping?” 

He shrieked the last word. 

“Yes.” 
eas marry people—sometimes—who 
elope——” 

Do they?” 


“Now—did—don’t you see how it could be 
made all right to go home in daylight?” 
Chapter V—The Way to Be True Is to Be 

Married—According to Nick 

Nothing happened. Gwen lay quite still. 
Her hands were over her eyes to keep out the 
oncoming day. So it was for nearly a mile. 

“Gwen, the church is near enough—to see— 
that it is built of—shingles!” 

Nothing. Quite another mile. 

“Gwen, did you hear me or were you asleep? 
You are even lovelier in your sleep than when 
you wake. There is a little bit of oil on your 
dear cheek. Let me take it off. There. How 
soft your skin is! How white. Now it is red. 
Oh, you are not asleep! Your blushes are 
warm—electric! Let me keep just the tip of 
one finger there. Isn’t it wonderful, to touch 


you! Just the one dear you in all the world! 
And how fragrant you are! And dainty! And 
—and—sacred! Gwen, I wonder if there can 
possibly be another girl as lovely as you. Sh! 
That was a buggy passing! How he looks at 
the empty car! Why, it is the parson himself! 
Listen! His man is opening the gate. You will 
hear it close in a moment. There. You are 
that near. Now there are some people passing 
on foot. It is a funny little village, Gwen. 
Gwen—you weren’t asleep? You heard what 
I said about the steeple, the church, the par- 
sonage, the parson, the mi-marriage, and you 
still want me to go back to the car?” 

Again, for a time, there was nothing. Nick 
began to go. He was quite hopeless. Then 
one hand went forth, wanderingly, from Gwen's 
face until it found Nick’s, where it rested. It 
was still soiled with its work on the machine, 
and it was damp. And, looking, Nick saw that 
the eyes it covered had been weeping. First, 
he kissed the soiled young hand. Then he 
touched the damp eyes with his lips. Last he 
lingered on the lips below his. 

“That’s almost as good as being married!” 
breathed Nick in soft ecstasy. 

“Women cry for—different—things 

“Don’t cry any more, dear,” begged Nick, 
with suspicious tremors in his own voice. “I 
was a brute to suggest it. Only—only—it 
seemed so very reasonable, feasible—the only 


” 


thing—before the day broke. Now What 
a difference daylight makes!” 

He moved decidedly. 

“T’ll go back to the deserted car. It may 


need me. Good-by, dear.” 

But the small moist hand held him. 

“Nick,” whispered Gwen, “suppose you 
should say—do—those things to some other 
girl—touch some other girl’s cheek like that! 
Speak in that voice!” 

“Wouldn’t you like it, dear?” 

“T should go mad at the thought. 
should have the thought, unless 
sure 

“Vou can be made to be sure, dear,” said 
Nick, cunningly. “It is as hard for me to 
think of you and—some other fellow, dear! 
Make me sure too.” 

“How can I?” 

“Marry me—then I'll be your husband—and 
I'll have—I'll have to be true!” 

“Do you mean to say that husbands are as 
true as—as lovers?” 

“Truer!” alleged Nick, wisely. “They have 
to be. And wives are truer than sweethearts. 
They have to be.” 4 

Nothing from Gwen. 

“Gwen, dear, that is the only way to fix it— 
and we can do it now. We’re right at the 
church!” 

“Go straight back to the machine!” 

But, for once, Nick’s intuition of her was so 
accurate that he was certain this was not ex- 
actly what she meant. He dropped off of the 
load as he had come. Presently, the wagon 
stopped. 

“Who lives here?” Gwen heard Nick ask. 

“Preacher Thomas,” she heard the farmer 
answer. 

Then Nick said something else. 

“Well, boy,” said the farmer, “I been think- 
ing while I druv along. Mebby that’s the 
right caper after all. I like your looks—both 
of yous—and I’ve got to git to market. You 
both of age?” 

Nick must have answered yes. 

“Then I don’t see how anyone can stop you— 
if you both love one another. Sure you do? 
You know, boy, it’s one thing to court and 
another to marry. But if you’re right fond of 
one another you'll like the last better than the 
first. My wife and me pulls double and eats 
out of the same trough, and we couldn’t do no 
otherwise now. Think you two could pull 
double like this team of mine?” 

Again Nick must have answered yes. 

“Well, I'll give my consent. I got to git to 
market. And you take my name and address 
and give me yourn, and if any one makes you 
any trouble lemme know. And, I want to know 
how you’ve kep’ your word to me. You'll do 
them things?” 

Nick must have answered yes, and have ex- 
changed addresses with the farmer. 

“Come in. Ill stand up with you!” 

“My wife,” smiled the parson, to Gwen, “will 
find you a place to wash your face.” 

“Thank you very: much,” hastened Nick, 
“but we have no time.” 

“Ts a dirty face an impediment to holy matri- 
mony?” asked the farmer. 

“Not at all, not at all, sir,” smiled the parson, 
rubbing his hands. “I shall detain you but a 
moment.” 

And it was not much more. 

“Wasn’t it quick?” whispered Nick. 

“Disgraceful!” sighed Gwen, happily, but 
hanging on Nick’s arm with an abandon new 
and fascinating to them both. “However, 
there is one good thing about it.” 

“What?” whispered Nick, as if he now knew 
not one of the millions of good things he had 
declaimed about matrimony. 

“You have the right to kiss me! If I 
shouldn’t like it you can make me!” 

(Continued on page 24) 
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On every outing: 


KODAK 


Add to the pleasure of the trip itself by taking pictures of 
the places and the people that interest you—then you will have 
the after pleasure that comes from possessing the pictures them- 
selves, 


Anybody can take and finish pictures by the Kodak system—and do it 
well. Because simpler to handle, Kodak films give better results than glass 
plates. You need no dark-room for loading the camera, or for unloading. 
Even the developing is done without a dark-room and print making is easy 
(again no dark-room) with Velox paper. If you don’t care to do your own 
developing and printing, Kodak film, being light and unbreakable, may be 
readily mailed to your dealer for finishing. 

Kodak means photography with the bother left out. It offers the simple, 
easy way to good pictures—and it is less expensive than you think. 

Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies (they work like Kodaks) free at 
your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
427 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MOONLIGHT Bay | 


SHEET MUSIC BY MAIL 


“Moonlight Bay’’—the world’s greatest song -sensation— the 
ballad with the beautiful harmony—easy to play and sing. You 
want “Moonlight Bay” and you will also want some of the songs 
and instrumental numbers in the following list. They’re the 1912 
best sellers. We will fill your mail order promptly at 


15c per Copy—8 for $1.00—Postpaid 


SONGS 
When I Was Twenty-One and Qh, You Beautiful Doll. 
You Were Sweet Sixteen. Oh, That Navajo Rag. 
Vale of Dreams. Everybody Two-Step. 
Harbor of Love. When You’re Away. 
Daddy. Red Rose Rag: 
If You Talk in Your Sleep, I Want One Like Pa Had Yesterday. 
Don’t Mention My Name. The Only Pal I Ever Had Came From 
ust a Chain of Daisies. Frisco Town. 
ll Dream of You if You’ll On Mobile Bay. 
Dream of Me. Skeleton Rag. 
Love’s Dreamy Strain. The Month of June Isa Song of Love. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Honeysuckle, Two-Step. 
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The Island of Roses and Love. 
Gee, I Like Music With My Meals. 
By the Light of the Jungle Moon. 


After Vespers, Meditation. Queen of the Waltz, Waltzes. 
Arcator, Rag. Hyacinth, Two-Step. Garden of Roses, Waltzes. . 
Everybody Two-Step, Rag. Brides and Butterflies, Waltzes. Wedding of the Winds, Concert Waltz. 
tC 9 Contains conplete list of our latest songs, two-steps,waltzes, 
Have You One of Our Big Illustrated Catalogs? marches, etc. Mailed free, postpaid, to any address. 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 53-59 Farrar Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


AGENTS 


BIG SELLER 


“AYVAD’S WATER-WINGS 
== 


Learn to Swim by For Sale Everywhere 
One Trial 


SCREEN DOOR 


Plain, 25c. 


CHECK BIG Fancy, 35c. 
D trat and rer +9 Ens i 
salets Eada atape DEMAND AYVAD MAN’E'’G CO., Hoboken, N. J. 


EASY SALES. BIG PROFITS 
Demonstrating sample free 
to workers. Write at once. 


9691 Barny St., Dayton, O. 


Beautiful Mexican PARROTS 


direct from Mexico. _Unequaled en- 


the bang and saves 
the door. Dozen can 
be carried in pocket. 
THOMAS MFG. Co., 


SECURED OR 


A T E N T FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to invent with list of inventions 
wanted. and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents adver- 
tised free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


f tertaining pets. All choice birds, posi- TH 
tively guaranteed to talk. I ahip “Col- ROWN YOUR T E E : 
lect on Delivery” with privilege of with our gold finished shells and fool your friends. 

examination. Lowest prices. Been in this Great fad; resembles dentists’ work. Blips over the’ 
business exclusively for a lifetime. Write today tooth;easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two million sold. 


Thousands of pleased oustomers. Price 100 each; 4 for 260 or 


for free circular and prices. Address 
12 for50c. C.B.FARGO,Dept.  FRENCHTOWN,N,d. 


GEO. GLEASON, Box 264, San Antonio, Texas 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AGENTS WANTED 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. BORAX-EE SOAP 
Powder. Big money. Ward & Co., 1780 Berteau, Chicago 


GOV’T MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. FREE 
living quarters. Examin’t’n soon. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


AGENTS 150% PROFIT. SEND 25c FOR SAMPLES 
Nationally advertised. Mack, 333 Tremont St., Boston. 
200% PROFIT. NEW HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
Biggest seller in U.S. Hilker, 3105 Diversey Av., Chgo. 
DUSTLESS DUST CLOTHS SELL ON SIGHT. 
Every housewife wants one. 100% profit. Sample 25c. 
Write, The Wizard Products Co., 1444 W. 37th St., Chgo. 
BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 
$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES TO TRUST- 


worthy men and women to travel and distribute samples; 
big m’f’r. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas., M. D., Chgo. 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL SILK PETTI- 
coats from factory. Can earn $25 weekly. Particulars 
free. P.& B. Skirt Co., Dept. 26, Lynn, Mass. 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago. Ill. 


AGENTS WRITE FOR UNPARALLELED SPECIAL 
offer six pair Triplewear Hose Free. Big money selling 
Triplewear Hosiery; beautiful line;guar anteed six months. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30,13th & Sansom,Philadelphia 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES, BIG PROFITS, NEW 
Ironing-Wax perfumes clothes with violet perfume. 
Nothing like it. Four cents brings particulars for free 
goods. M.B.R., Mfrs., 13 B. Water St., New York. 

AGENTS: 250% PROFIT. WONDERFUL LITTLE 
article. Sells like wildfire. Can be carried in pocket. 
Write at once for free sample. H. Mathews, 1988 3rd 
St., Dayton, Ohio. 

AGENTS & SIGN PAINTERS. COST 2c, SELL 25c. 
New. Guaranteed window letters put up instantly with 
kerosene and roller by anyone. Quick returns. Samples 
free. Embossed Letter Co., 2463 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 

AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 801Y, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


OUR “26” BEST SELLERS IN NEW IDEA SAN- 
itary Brushes, appeals to hustling agents. Work steady and 
commissions large. Write for our proposition and illustra- 
ted booklet. D. L. Silver & Co., Dept. W, Clayton, N. J. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk H3. Chicago, IIl. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS—BIG MONEY SELLING OUR COPY- 
righted Negro Pictures. Every Negro buys. Portraits 35c 
—Frames 15c—Pillow Tops 28c. Cat. Free. 30 days’credit. 
Peoples Portrait Co..710 W. Madison, Chicago, Dept. K. 


AGENTS MAKING $10 DAILY SELLING “TITANIC 
Disaster’’ book & ‘‘Life of Roosevelt;’’ 50% commission; 
cash prizes; freight paid; credit given; outfit free. Inter- 
national Bible House, Perry Bldg., Dept. W, Philadelphia 


AGENTS—100% PROFIT AND EASY TO SELL. A 
splendid opportunity for young men and women to earn 
$30.00 or more weekly. Our goods sell on sight, & repeat 
orders sure. Liberal proposition to workers. Write now. 
Velvo Complexion Co., Dept. A, Wheeling, W. Va. 


PRACTICALLY EVERY HOUSEWIFE IN YOUR 
neighborhood will buy several dollars worth of fruit jar 
caps, not equal to ours, at a higher price, during the next 
three months. They would prefer ours, on sight. Do 
you want this business? Box 281, Bloomington, IIl. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED — HUSTLERS TO 
handle our attractive 1912 combination packages of soap 
and toilet articles with valuable premiums. One Mich- 
igan agent made $65 in 47 hrs., another, $2] in 8 hrs., 
another, $22.50 in 10*hrs. Write today. Davis Soap 
Works, 298 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 


AGENTS THERE’S MONEY IN “AMBREW.” A 
great big summer seller. A healthful and nourishing 
Malt and Hop Beer for everybody. Something new. Get 
ready for the sizzling hot weather. Act quick—Territory 
going fast. Send postal for ‘‘Free Booklet.’”’ American 
Products Co., Dept. 2835, Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


DR. C. H. BERRY’S FRECKLE OINTMENT POSI- 
tively Removes Freckles and all discolorations, giving 
Beautiful Complexion. Send for Free Booklet—Hints on 
how to be Beautiful. Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Chicago. 


FOR THE HOME 


STOP SNORING, CHECK CATARRH. SIMPLE 
device easily worn. Antiseptically treated; in Sanitary 
Package. 25c. Dr. C. S. Page. Masonic Temple, Chicago 


HELP WANTED 


~ $25 WEEKLY AND EXPENSES TO MEN AND 
women to put out catalogs and advertise. Big mail order 
house. C. Emery, M. Y., Chicago, II. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Scarritt Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
ment positions. $80.00 month. Short hours. Annual 
vacations. Thousands of appointments coming. Write 
for free list of positions open. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
D-71, Rochester, N. Y. . 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U.S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, life-time employ- 
ment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet A927. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS 
of dollars have been made by writers of successful Words 
or Music. Past experience unnecessary. Send us your song 

oems, with or without music, or write for free particu- 
ars. | Acceptance Guaranteed if Available. Washing- 
ton only place to secure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. SPLEN- 
did income assured right man to act as our representa- 
tive after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 
ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for a man in yonr section to get 
into a big-paying business without capital and become 
independent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
Address E. R. Marden, Pres., The National Co-Opera- 
tive Real Estate Company, L590 Marden Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOVT. FARMERS WANTED. $60 MONTHLY. FREE 
living quarters. Particulars Free. Ozment, 105F, St. Louis. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, RURAL AND 
City Carriers, Post Office Clerks. Thousands needed. Ex- 
athinations soon. Trial Lesson Free. Ozment,105, St. Louis 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase your salary. Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter. 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind 


WANTED—ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY. 
To join this Society. And carry its sick, accident, death 
benefit Protection. Get friends to join. Spare time. 
$50 to $150 a month. No experience needed. Write for 
particulars. Box PP-293, Covington, Ky., U.S. A. 


SOUND MEN 20T0O 40 YEARS OLD WANTED AT 
once for Electric Railway Motormen & Conductors; $60 to 
$100 a month; no experience necessary; fine opportunity; 
no strike; write today for Application Blank. Address 
Mer., Emp. Dept., Z-513, Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LADIES TO SEW AT HOME FOR A LARGE 
Philadelphia firm; good money; steady work; no can- 
vassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINUTE PHOTOS 


MAKE $20 DAILY WITH OUR DIAMOND PHOTO 
Post Card Gun. Small investment, big profits. Write 
International Metal & Ferro Co., Dept. 127, Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand, good pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 637 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


MUSIC 


SONG POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION, 
with or without music. Eaton, Desk F, 1370 B’dway, N.Y. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


RAG TIME PIANO PLAYING TAUGHT BY 
Mail. Book free. Christensen, 82 Auditorium Bldg., Chgo. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. FEW WEEKS 
completes. We control many excellent positions. Tools 
given. Branches in all leading cities. For information 
regarding any one, write Dept. W, Moler College, 738 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
most advanced home study course. Best field for women. 
$15 to $25 a week. Diplomas equal to highest hospital 
standard. Easy terms. Catalog Free. Address Amer- 
ican Training School for Nurses, Chicago. 


ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES, THE STAPLE 
Quilt for over fifty years, in homes, hospitals, hotels, etc. 
Recommended by physicians. ‘‘Laundered easily as 
sheets .’’ Extremely durable. Send for description to 
Dimity Quilt Co., Dept. F, Providence, R. I., U.S. A. 


DON’T BUY COMMON OLD ZINC CAPS FOR 
your fruit jars. Our neat, sanitary snow white caps fit 
better and last for years. On or off in a jiffy. 600-page 
cook book of 2,500 recipes free with special offer. Write 
White Crown Co., Bloomington, Ill. 


WANTED—LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING 
with Hermann permanent wave—manicuring—facial 
massage—electrolysis or chiropody. Top wages paid 
graduates. Branches in all leading cities. For informa- 
tion regarding any one, write Dept. 2-W, Moler College, 
738 S. Wabash ‘Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


OLD GOLD 


WE PAY $1 PER SET FOR OLD FALSE TEETH. 
Old gold, silver and jewelry bought. Money sent at once. 
Mail yours today. Est. 20 years. Philadelphia Smelting 
& Refining Co., 829 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY—$427,530 MADE BY 
Clients. 2 Books: ‘‘What and How to Invent—Proof of 
Fortunes in Patents,’ and 112-page Guide Free. E. E. 
Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL 


$1.00——-LEGAL ADVICE——$1.00. WE WILL 
furnish legal advice on all matters in all States of the 
Union. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
National Law Bureau, Box 868, Omaha, Nebr. Dept.“A.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


“POLLARD” FINISHING DEVELOPS CLEAR 
detail in negatives. One 6 ex. film developed free ap 
criticised. Sample print, prices, booklet ‘‘Film Faults” 
free for 2 cents. C. W. Pollard, Lynn, Mass. 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c PER ROLL. PRINTS: 24 
x34, 3c; 244x44, 34x34, 344x4, 4c; 314x5% & 4x5, 
5c; on Postcards 5c. Highest grade work. Send 2 nega- 
tives & will print free. G. W. Hoke, 1509 E. 63d, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION WHERE YOU 

can earn from $1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses? 
There are hundreds of such positions now open. No former 
experience as a Salesman required to get one of them. If 
you want to enter the world’s best paying profession our 
Free Employment Bureau will assist you to secure a 
Pen where you can earn good wages while you are 
earning Practical Salesmanship. Write today for full 
particulars; list of good openings and testimonial letters 
from hundreds of our students for whom we have recent- 
ly secured good positions paying from $100.00 to $500.00 
a month and expenses. Address nearest office, Dept. 174, 
National Salesmen’s Training Association, Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, Seattle, New Orleans, Tororto. 


SONGS & MUSIC 
DO YOU WANT YOUR SONGS PUBLISHED 


d|free by reliable Publishers? Write us for particulars. 


Imperial Arr. Co., Suite 92, No. 25 W. 42d St., New York 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES, $6 UP. GET OUR PRICES BEFORE 
purchasing. Typewriter Exchange.223 W. 125th St.,N.¥. 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 44 to 4 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


100 ANNOUNCEMENTS OR INVITATIONS $2.50, 
including envelopes. 100 Calling Cards 50c. Samples free. 
Art Engraving Shop, 814 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BLESSED GASOLINE 


Continued from page 23 
Chapter VI—What They Forgot and Why 
They Forgot It 

When they came to the car Nick found a 
man probing in his gasoline tank with a twig 
he had broken from a tree. 

“Stop that!” he cried, rushing upon the in- 
truder. “You'll get dirt in my carburetor!” 

“Just seeing if you don’t need some gasoline,” 
said the trespasser, completing the operation. 

“Tsellit—over there.” 

He pointed to a little store across the road 
where “gasoline for autos” was plainly adver- 
tised. Meanwhile he put on his spectacles and 
examined the twig, then carefully smelled it. 

“Certainly I have gasoline,” said Nick. 

“Don’t believe it,” said the merchant. 

“Why, man, I started away only a few hours 
ago with twenty gallons.” 

The man tried his twig again. 

“Not a drop. Had an accident? Upset?” 

“Ves,” admitted Nick. 

“Girl hurt?” 

“A bit shaken up,” nodded Nick. 

“Fixed her first?” 

“Of course! What are you thinking of! 
course, I attended to her first!” 

And he slipped an arm about Gwen to in- 
timate how well worth attending to first she 
was. Gwen corroborated him by dropping her 
head on his shoulder. 

“Took some time, I expect?” 

“Ves, some time.” 

“Gasoline runnin’ out all the time?” 

“Well ¢ 

“Didn’t smell none?” 

“No. Did you, Gwen?” 

“No.” 

“Didn’t see no big, wet spot on the road ’fore 
you come away?” 

“Don’t think I did. Did you, Gwen?” 

*Now. 

“What was you doing?” 

“Well,—we a 

“You’re excused. 
when there’s a girl. 

“Yes, very.” 

“Nevertheless, you can’t upset, even with a 
girl, ’thout spillin’ your gasoline.” 

“Oh,” said Nick, “but there’s other things 
wrong.” 

“Let’s see,” said the merchant of gasoline. 

“Give her a chance to tell you. She can’t 
this-a-way. She can’t talk without wetting 
her throat with gasoline. I never drove an 
automobile, but I seen thousands in trouble, 


Of 


Gasoline’s hard to smell 
Nice girl too—very.” 


and I thinks, I does, young man. And mostly, 
it’s like this where there’s a good-lookin’ girl to 
boot.” 

He began to pour from a five-gallon can which 
he had brought from his store. 

“Wait!” cried Nick, scenting graft, “I don’t 
want that gas unless the car will go.” 

The man didn’t stop pouring. 

“T’ll make it a weddin’ present if she don’t, 
and if she do you got to pay double——” 

“Double!” cried Nick. “If that car moves, 
T’ll pay a hundred times its worth! A thou- 
sand!” 

“An’ throw in a kiss o’ the bride?” 

“Not on your—I never saw any one so saving, 
with her kisses, as my wife.” 

The merchant made to stop pouring. 

“Stingy. You don’t deserve no——” 

But Gwen came beseechingly forward. 

“Ple—please don’t stop. Pour on. Pour it 
all in!” Gwen, herself, in her panic, tipped the 
five-gallon can. “And—and—if it goes—why— 
I'll kiss you—tw—twice!” 

“Bargain!” grinned the merchant. “A bar- 
gain!” 

He emptied the can into the car’s tank. 

Nick gave the crank a vicious turn—and the 
crank generously repaid him by starting the 
engine to purring in the way a motorist loves. 

He literally threw Gwen into the machine, 
opened the throttle, jammed the lever straight 
into the second speed, and was lost in the dust. 
But not before the merchant had showered 
them with a full pound of rice he had, also 
surreptitiously, brought from his store, nor be- 
fore the shout of those who had gathered 
reached them. 

“Wish you joy!” 

“Nick: ” said Gwen, “did you cheat?” 

“About the gasoline? Shall we take that cer- 
tificate back? Call it off for the present?” 

Gwen let her head sink safely upon Nick’s 
shoulders. 

“Third speed, please!” she said. “This will 
be the very best proof.” Gwen lifted some of 
the rice from her frock. 

And, they had not untied the farmer’s good 
rope. Nick had cut it. Nor, had Nick paid 
the merchant for his blessed gasoline—not even 
once, let alone a hundred—a thousand—times. 
While Gwen had basely kept the bargained 
kisses! And do you suppose that the farmer 
got his hay to market in time? And that 
“mother” got her new dress? What cared 
they for these things! Such is love! They 
never thought of them. Such is happiness. 


A REPLY TO RUDYARD KIPLING 
By ALICE MORGAN HARRISON 


[Since the appearance of Mr. Kipling’s poem, ‘‘The Female of the Species,’’ there have been many ‘‘answers’’ 
and parodies submitted to Woman’s World, The following is too good to be omitted, even at this late date.) 


If “the female of the species” be but “armed 
and engined” flesh, 

Let her be, forsooth, “more deadly than the 
male” who flees the mesh 

While she stands to face the issue. Let her 
strike with ready sting 

At the hand which hunts and holds her as a 
lower, lesser thing 


If she be but female creature, let her battle for 


her place, 

Not as sponsor for a species, but as runner in 
the race 

For the prize of precious liberty, as worker for 
an aim 


Loftier than superstition forged in Nature’s 
patient name. 


Since her intuitions fail not, let her wage her 
winning fight 

For usurping Wrong’s undoing, and th’ estab- 
lishing of Right. 

Though so long bedrugged with matter, though 
her fetters bind and vex, 

She has sensed through darkened ages some- 
thing in her more than sex. 


As the Himalayan summits soar above the 
highest clouds, 

So the woman-instinct pierces through the 
heavy, hopeless shrouds 

Of the flesh which bred her bondage, and she’s 
loosening its hold, 

For she knows that God who made her shaped 
her in a nobler mould. 


’Tis not Man who fears the wrenching—’tis 
the jealous, baffled male 

Coveting a “female species;” but he grasps a 
rending veil, 

For the Woman, as Man’s equal, in their God- 
endowed estate, 

Wakes, and dares desire dominion over flesh, 
and fear, and fate! 


There’s no compromise with Conscience— 
there’s no logic that can bend 

To the moods of doubt or daring; as it starts, 
so must it end. 

And the Woman brings to living all the forces 
of life’s Law, 

With resolve but rudely hinted in the fury of a 
squaw. 


There’s no battle of the sexes! But the deadly, 
carnal mind 

Fiercely fights the powers of Progress, which 
must rouse and raise mankind 

To obey eternal Justice, recognized and under- 
stood, 

And attain the perfect Freedom of a perfect 
brotherhood. 


Like Himself, both male and female, God has 
made ideal Man, 

And the madness of an Adam cannot change 
the perfect plan. 

When the fuming, and the fighting, and the folly 
shall be done, 

Love shall weld the truer union, and the twain 
shall be as one. 


July, 1912 


CHILDREN’S WORLD 


PRIZES FOR LETTER WRITERS 


1 Dring CHILDREN—Aunt Bell is going to edit the children’s page in WomAN’s. Wor LD for 
the future, and she’s badly in need of help. I wonder if you would do something for her. 

You see, “Children’s World” is your special page of mama’s paper, and Aunt Bell wants to 
run it to suit you. If what she puts into this page isn’t interesting to the children—if they don’t 
read it, or don’t look forward to it from month to month—then Aunt Bell is a mighty poor 
Children’s Editor, and doesn’t deserve such an important position. 


There’s only one way for Aunt Bell to find out what the children want in their page of 
Woman’s Wort, and that is to ask them to tell her. 

What do you think of the stories, poems, puzzles, and tricks that have been printed in “Chil- 
dren’s World” during the last year? Which do you enjoy most? Have you tried to make the 


clowns and prancing horses and other playthings for which directions were given? 
like to learn to do little parlor and conjurer’s tricks to surprise your friends? 


been too hard or too easy for you? 


Do you 
Have the puzzles 


What would you most like to see in “Children’s World” next year—more stories, more verses, 
more pictures, or more puzzles? Or is there something that hasn’t been thought of here at all that 


you would like to see on this page? 


What kind of stories do you like—fairy stories, stories about animals, or adventure stories? 
- Do you like puzzle pictures better than charades, double acrostics, or word squares? 

Now, you sit right down and write Aunt Bell a neat little letter about these things. Don’t 
make it more than four hundred words long, and write in ink and on one side of the paper only. 
And be sure to mail your letter before July 15, because, though I shall hate to do it, any letter 
mailed after that date will have to be thrown into the waste basket unread. 

We are going to offer prizes for the six best letters about “Children’s World.” This is the way 


the prizes will be awarded: 


Any child fourteen years old, or younger, can compete—it doesn’t matter whether your family 


subscribes for WomAN’s WORLD or not. 


For the best letter written by a boy, we will give a pair of ice skates, or a pair of roller skates 
(not both); for the second best letter, a ball bat and catcher’s glove; for the third best letter, a 


book. 


For the best letter written by a girl, we will give a pair of skates; for the second best letter, 


a doll; for the third best letter, a book. 


Address your letter to “Aunt Bell,” Care of Woman’s Wortp, Chicago, IIl. 
mail before July 15. Names of prize winners will be published in September. 


Be sure to 
Aunt BELL. 


WATER BASEBALL 
By Coe Hayne 


{F your crowd is looking for an exciting aquatic 
sport try the game of water baseball. A 
tennis ball is used. The game may be played 


‘|. with nine players on a side, or as few as six. 
_The pitcher takes his place in water about 


waist deep, and twenty-five feet from the 
catcher. The batter must strike the ball with 
his hand, and the rules for “balls,” “strikes” and 
“fouls” obtain the same as in baseball played 
on land. 


The four bases are placed about twenty-five 
feet apart, and are marked by pieces of wood 
anchored to stones by means of small ropes. 
The first, second and third baseman are desig- 
nated in the photograph by the numerals, 1, 2, 
and 3. 

The game may be made altogether as excit- 
ing as regular baseball. For a “slide” to base a 
. runner may make a long dive. If he grabs the 
rope to which the base is fastened before the 
baseman touches him, he should by all means 
be declared “safe.” ; 

For a camping party near a lake or river 
where an open space cannot be found large 
enough to play regular baseball, water baseball 
will be found especially acceptable. 


THE AEROPLANE FAIRY 
Prize Fairy Story—By H. A. Morgester—Age 614 Yrs. 


NCE upon a time there was a boy who 
didn’t believe in fairies. His name was 
Harry Du Bois. His father was a sailor. 
Harry saw lots of skyscrapers, also battleships, 
besides he saw lots of aeroplanes. 

Then this little boy went out on the ship with 
his father, and when he got a hundred miles 
away from land the ship caught on fire, and a 
fairy came out to the ship in an aeroplane. 
This fairy swooped down on the ship’s rail be- 
side Harry. 

The little boy was crying and calling, “Mama, 
Mama!” with his arms stretched out toward 
home. 

“Little boy, do you believe in fairies?” said 
the fairy. 

“No,” returned the truthful boy. 

“Then I can’t take you back home to your 
mama in my aeroplane,” said this new fairy, 
pulling his warm cap down over his ears better, 
and he started up the motor on the aeroplane, 
and was going to fly away and leave Harry 
alone on the burning ship. 

“Ves, yes,” said Harry. “I will believe in 
fairies, and in you, new fairy. Take me home, 
please.” 

Then the kind-hearted fairy said: “Come 
on,” and gave the boy a warm cap, and a warm 
coat to put on so he wouldn’t get cold up in the 
air. 

The fire was creeping closer up to the rail, 
so Harry hurried and, bundling into the clothes, 


hurried up as fast as he could, jumping into the 
aeroplane beside the fairy. 

Harry’s father, who was captain of the burn- 
ing ship, sailing to safety with the rest of his 
crew, was pleased to see his good little boy fly- 
ing in the air a good many miles to home. 

Harry thanked the aeroplane fairy as he put 
him down in his own yard beside his mother. 
Now Harry always believes in fairies. 


PUZZLEGRAMS 


Aunt Peggy’s Pictures for Bed-Time Hour 


66 O}! Aunt Peggy, what can we do?” cried 

; my three little nephews and one little 
niece in a chorus, as they rushed into my room 
after their supper. 

“We haven’t got to go to bed for half an hour,” 
added John. 

“Well,” I replied, as Billikins crawled into my 
lap, “I just thought perhaps you children 
would be up here tonight, so I’ve planned a 
guessing game for you to play.” 

“Ts it ’nundrums?” inquired Billikins. 

“No, dear, it’s pictures! I’m going to draw 
them on your slate and you can guess what 
they are.” 

“Oh, goody!” shouted the chorus. 

Taking the slate which was thrust into my 
hands, I continued, “I am going to draw some 
pictures, and every one will be something 
that father wears.” For a few minutes my 
fingers clicked against the slate, while the chil- 
dred watched eagerly. 

In case some other boys and girls would like 
to guess our pictures, here they are, six of them, 
and all things that father wears. Next time Ill 
tell you the answers. 


What Father Wears 


Answers to June Puzzles 

Double Beheadings—S-t-one, t-w-in, c-h-art, 
p-lace, c-h-ill. 

Charade—Con-sol-i-date. 

Mixed Proverbs—1.—A rolling stone gathers 
no moss. 2.—Every dog has his day. 3.—All 
is fair in love and war. 4.—Beauty is only skin 
deep. 

Wishin’ 
Wish I had a little dog, 
To run and jump and play; 
Wish my back tooth wouldn’t ache 
All the livelong day; 
Wish that I could find my ball— 
Nicest one I own— 
Wish I didn’t wish so much; 
Wish that ma’d come home. 
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Keep This Receipt 
It is your Protection 


“ANNOUNCEMENT 


61,000 Miles of Receipts 


issued in 1911 by Receipt- 
printing National Cash Registers. 


If placed end to end they would reach 
two and one-fourth times around the world. 


These receipts are protecting and in- 
creasing the profits of merchants in every 
\ part of the world. They are used in the 
‘store farthest North, the store farthest 
‘4 South; even on ships and dining cars. 


va They are protecting clerks against 

\ temptation, children and servants against 
| suspicion, and customers against argu- 
, ments, disputes and loss of time. They 
=\ do so much and cost so little. 


They are used in over 212 differ- 
“| ent lines of business. 


4 
i Write today for our booklet “Get 
] a Receipt.” 


oy Investigation will cost 
i" you nothing 
fs 


~~ The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


It prints on both sides of a Receipt, cuts it off and issues it 
This Receipt is wrapped in the package with the goods 


Keep your eye 
on this space. 
We will adver- 
tise new goods 
and special sales 
from time to 
time. 


416 Fourth Ave. 


WATCH FOR 


(OVER) 


Front of Receipt Back of Receipt 


We Save You 
$128 to $222 


Take Your Own 
Time To Pay A 


No Interest— 
No Collect- 


Let 

ussend 
this artis- 
tic piano to 
you at our ex- 


pense. We pay 


thefreight. You pay 
“ nothing down. 
for 30 days. 


Try it 
If we cannot 
SS satisfy you with the piano, we 
will pay the freight for its return. 
Take 8 years time to pay if satisfied. 


eed&Sons 
PIANOS 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition they won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, 
giving you the highest artistic quality os a 
price much lower than your 
dealer would charge you for 
a cheap, inferior instrument. 

Big Book Free 

Clip coupon below. It willse- 

cure for you our Special : ih 

Proposition and Prices; all at a 

handsomest colored illus- REED & fare 

trated catalog sent free. PIANO MFG. CO. 

A 2c stamp will save Dept. K-46 Cor. Jackson Blvd. 

you dealer's profit. and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. & 

Fill In Send me your Big Free Book : 
and Piano Offers. x 

Coupon 


County’, cepecuns State.... : 
Capital and Resources $1,750,000 TRE 


, ie iA 


Cnmsen cameoc? 


If you'll send 10 cents, we will mail 
one of these 


Devoe 
“Little Gem” Color Boxes 


Enameled Tin with six colors anda 
brush—Crimson, Gamboge, Ultra }}lue, 
New Green, Burnt Sienna, Orange. 
Children will enjoy it; and will get good 
training in color values by using it. 
If you’re interested in art, send for our 
complete 135 page catalogue of artists’ 
materials; we send it free on request. 


Address Dept. K 


DEVOE 


171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


Fulton and William Streets 1214 Grand Avenue 
New York Kansas City 
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NEW PATENTED Useful 
COMBINATION SHEARS 
Sells to every Housewife. 


PER 
DAY 


aay Seller 


Just Out 


15 Tools in ONE 


Ls 


y 

Made of first quality steel, fully 
Sells in every home, store or 
Practical, useful. Housewives won't be without it. A 


guaranteed. 
shop. 


whirlwind seller. Big profits. Biggest, best, most wonderful 
agents’ proposition made. Write quick for terms and free 
sample to workers. Send no money. A_postal will do. 


Thomas Shear Co., 2291 Barny St., Dayton, Ohio 


Sample Package 10c. 


Large ge Package 25: 25c. 
Agents Wanted. Quick Sales. Big Profit. 
FIX-IT MFG. CO., 4 Wall St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 


Chairs & Tricycles 


For Invalids and Cripples 4=— 


Wi) Worthington Co. 
¥ 518 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


MAKRAME AND OTHER TRIMMING BANDS 


THE WORK BASKET—By MRS. HOWARD L. WILLETT 


HE trimming bands illustrated this month as long as the trimming and work back on this, 
are used extensively on summer dresses. putting 1 s. c. in each stitch, 
They are particularly good with linens, voiles, 
and marquisettes. Voiles and marquisettes so 
trimmed or self-embroidered have almost en- 
tirely supplanted the fussy batiste frock inset 
with much lace insertion. 

The bands may also be adapted for ornament- 
ing various household articles—the ends of table 
runners made of scrim, buffet and sideboard 
scarfs, bureau covers, pin-cushion covers. The 
motives for makrame lace may be easily applied 
to a tidy for a chair back. 


Scalloped Banding 


Crochet twenty-four ch. sts., turn, cover this 
chain with 28 s. c., turn, put 1 s. c. in every 
stitch, in every fourth stitch making a picot. 

Repeat this process until length desired is 
completed, a strip for each side. The little cir- 
cle in the trimming is made by crocheting 15 ch. 
sts., join, cover with 24 s. c., join, then crochet 
1s. c. in every stitch, making a picot every 
three stitches. 

Use same edge as for pointed trimming band. 


Grecian Key Trimming Band 


Use No. 5 D. M. C. Crochet Cotton. 

Crochet 2 ch. sts. for eight rows, turn, crochet 
on the side 2 s. c. for nine rows, turn, crochet on 
the side, 2 s. c. for eight rows, turn. Crochet on 
the side, 2 s. c. for nine rows and so on until 
length of the band desired is completed. 

For edge of band use same stitch as for 
Grecian band, 2 ch. sts., crochet 1 s. c. in each 
of the two stitches for as many rows as desired 
till length is completed. 

Baste this trimming on coarse square-meshed 
net. 


Makrame Lace 


Use Makrame thread, which is a coarse, soft 
thread, ecru color. 

As in Irish lace, Makrame lace is composed 
of a good many different figures, the most 
notable ones being the solid wheel and the ring, 
put together in many varied ways. The solid 
wheel is made by crocheting 8 ch. sts., join, fill 
in with 10 s. c., join, crochet 1 s. c. in every 
stitch, adding an extra ch. st. every third stitch 
(to keep wheel perfectly flat) for two rows. 
The third row: Every fourth stitch make a 
large knot by crocheting 2 d. c. and 1s. c. in 
the same stitch, then add two plain rows as in 
the beginning of wheel, being careful to fasten 
the knots down from the back. 

The ring is made by crocheting 20 ch. sts., 
join, cover with 28 s. c., join, crochet 1 s. c. in 
every stitch, making a picot every fourth 
stitch. 

These figures put together make lovely band 
trimming, lamp and candlestick shades, 
collars for coats or dresses, and is the most 
popular lace in the crocheting world at present. 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 


In the last ten or a dozen years Correspondence Schools have opened up innum- 
erable avenues leading to the betterment of social and commercial conditions, by 
reason of their ability to teach by mail almost every subject under the sun. 


In looking around for additional benefits to offer the readers of Woman's World, 
as we continually are doing, we ran across a Conservatory of Music that not 
only can teach, but is and has been teaching music by mail for the past fifteen 
years, and teaching it, too, with almost unbelievable success. 


The Best Instruction Obtainable 


We are frank to confess that Music was one subject which we had considered was 
not in the ‘‘correspondence”’ class, but our investigations, which have been thorough 
in the extreme, warrant the statement that there is no conservatory or personal 
teacher to be found anywhere in this country or abroad that can give instruction 
equal to that offered by the conservatory of which we speak, and yet their entire 
system. is a system of instruction by correspondence. 


Pointed Trimming Band 


Crochet 15 ch. sts., work back 3. s. c. on 
chain. Crochet 15 ch. sts., work back 3. s. c. 
on chain; repeat this until desired length of 
band is completed. Now work back on this the 
entire length, putting 1 s. c. in each stitch, 
adding an extra stitch on the points for two 
rows, making the pointed trimming three rows 
wide. 

For edging to this trimming, crochet a chain 


Instruction for the Beginner, Performer and Composer 


If you have a piano or organ in your home, or are interested in the study of 
music for any: purpose whatever, you could not find instruction anywhere so 
suited to your needs as the instruction of this Conservatory. The instruction is 
graded, from that for those who know nothing whatever about music, up to the 
highest branches of the art of composing or performing. Many teachers and 
professional musicians are studying these courses at the present time. Three of 
the conservatory graduates are at the heads of the largest and best known conserva- 
tories of this country. 

If you were to enroll with this conservatory and pay the regular tuition rates, the 
instruction.would cost you $150.00 a year. By enrolling under the terms which 
we can offer you, your instruction will be paid for by Woman’s World for as 
long or as short a period as you may desire to continue the study, without other 
cost to you than the service which you can render us in your locality. 

This is really a remarkable offer, and one of which you should take immediate 
advantage. The special rates which are made to us by the Conservatory are 
based on the reasonable expectation that, owing to our tremendous circulation, we 
can enroll a large number of pupils. 

If, therefore, you are interested in the study of Music, we should like to have you 
reply immediately, and on receipt of your letter we will send you full particulars. 
Address your reply to MUSIC DEPARTMENT, WOMAN'S WORLD, 107 So. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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\Costtacrean Roofing | 


is indestructible 


The hot boiling sun, heavy rain storms, 
strong winds or winter’s chilly blasts 
have no effect on Certain-teed Rubber 


Roofing. Millions of roils in actual use on the 
roof today—it is fully tried and has stood the 
acid test of time—we guarantee it for 15 years. 
Don’t decide now for or against Certain-teed 
Roofing or Rubber Shingles until you “get 
prices from your local dealer and figure how 
much money you can actually save. 

A Certain-teed label is pasted on each roll 
or bundle fur your protection. Write, at once 
for our valuable free book, F-6 “How to 
Build for LESS Money.” 


GENERAL ROOFING MFG. COMPANY 
World’s Largest Roofing Manufacturers 
York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill, East St. Louis, Il. 
Minneapolis San Francisco 


GET THIS OFFER 


All the clothes you want. 
All the money you want. 


Tolearn how you can have this 
Stunning swell tailored suit abso- 
lutely free, not a penny of cost 
to you (we prepay the express); to learn 
how you can make $5.00. to 00 a day 
WK every day of your life, to find out 

| what beautiful tailoring reallyis, 
to offer styles that everybody goes wild 
| about, to get all of your own clothes 
i} always free, do this to-day, now, this 

} minute, write usa letter or postal and 
Wi say, ‘‘Send me your New Wonderful 
3 Tailoring Offer,’’ and receive by return 
mail, free, the most astonishing tailoring 
offer you ever heard of, a beautiful set of 
samples to pick from, styles that will set 


your county afire, an offer so surprising, 
80 new, so liberal, so wonderful, you can 
hardly believe it. 

You don’t need money or experience. No 
matter what you are doing, selling books, 
cutlery, groceries, soap, tailoring for others, 
or just working, be sureto get our offer, 
y it’s so much better than anything else. 

You will succeed sure, make big money 
and wear fine clothes! Write now. 


BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 578 CHICAGO, ILL. 


and it’s tight, a turn 


and it’s fast. No Clothes Line 
troubles on wash days. Lasts a 
lifetime. Big profits for agents. 


AMERICAN NOVELTY SALES CO. 


Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SENT BY MAIL, 2 FOR 25c 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


», without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
< and allow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard-of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 2°"? 

a bicycle or 

} a pair of tires from artyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
‘| and learn our wouderful proposition on 
i) first sample bicycle going to your town. 
| RIDER AGENTS 2227-5" 
| making big 
¥ money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory, 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aa// usual prices. 
Do Not Wait; write soday for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-41, CHICAGO 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I wil! teach you the Real 


Estate business by mail, a point youSpec- 
ial Representative of my Company in your 
town; start you in a profitable business of 
your own, and help you make big money at 
once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
F. Write today. 
National Co-Operative Realty Co. 
M523 Marden Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


uN 
E. R. MARDEN 
President 


P ATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send OR or Model for 
REE SEARCH 
Books, Advice, Searches, ond F R E E 


Big List of Inventions Wanted 
WATSON E, COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, WASHINGTON, D. 0, 


Music by 


RAYMOND HUBBELL 


Kisses at Auction 


Tempo di Gavotte 
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Words by 


HARRY B. SMITH 
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Powerful Physical Forces 
Must be Governed by Mind and Brain 
To Secure Results 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 
supplies true nourishment for brain work. 


Made of selected parts of wheat and barley, Grape-Nuts is rich in 
Phosphate of Potash—the vital tissue salt of gray nerve and brain cells. 


A regular morning dish of this appetizing food Brings Results. 


“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Gnatchan Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor; Ontario, Canada 
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FIVE CENTS 
PER COPY 
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Over Two Million a Month—Largest Paid in Advance Circulation in the World 


Eat Them 
Just for Joy 


Forget that Puffed Grains are an 
expert’s invention—the last word of 
science in ease of digestion. 


Eat them as nuts are eaten—just 
for the joy of eating—for their airy 
crispness, for their fascinating taste. 


The Joyous Facts About 
Foods Shot From Guns 


Ten Thousand Cells 
Formed by Steam Explosion 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are simply steam- 
exploded grains. 

The moisture within them is turned to steam, in 
a terrific heat, then exploded. 


Every food granule is thus blasted to pieces, and 
a myriad cells are formed. 


Kach cell is surrounded by thin, toasted walls, 
which melt at the touch of moisture. 


The grains are puffed to eight times normal size— 
made four times as porous as bread. 


Curious Creations 


Each grain is a puffed, airy wafer, like no other 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 


food you know. Each is a magnified kernel, shaped as 
it grew, for the coats of the grain are unbroken. 

They are whole-grain foods made wholly digest- 
ible. No element is lacking. 

One would never dream that such dainty morsels 
could be made from unground grain. 


Like Toasted Nuts 


The grains in the guns are subjected to a heat ‘of 
550 degrees for an hour. That’s how we create the 
steam pressure. Because of that heat, the exploded 
Srains taste much like toasted nuts. 

They are used like nuts in candy making—in 
frosting cake—in garnishing ice cream. 

Served in any way you like them, the grains sug- 
sest nut meats, made porous and crisp and digestible. 
There lies their main enchantment. 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


How Folks Enjoy 
a Million Dishes Daily 


Folks serve them for breakfast with sugar and 
cream, or mixed with any fruit. 


For supper, serve like crackers in a bowl of milk. 


Serve in soup at dinner. Or scatter them over a 
dish of ice cream. 

Use them in candy making. See directions on 
the package. Let children eat them like peanuts 
when at play. 

Serve at any hour—between meals or at bedtime— 
for digestion is extremely easy. 


The Quaker Oats ©mpany 


o Sole Makers-—Chicago 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use 
the columns of this magazine who is not reliable and 
does not honestly carry out his obligations to our 
subscribers and the public in general. WE WILL 
MAKE GOOD ANY MONEY LOST by a subscriber 
who is defrauded by sending money in response to an 
advertisement appearing in our columns, provided the 
transaction is reported to this office within thirty days 
of its occurrence, and all the facts are found as stated. 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 
Fifth Ave. Bldg.. New York; Penn. Mutual 
Bldg., Boston; Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila. 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Director 
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be returned unlesss accompanied by sufficient postage. 


HERBERT KAUFMAN, Editorial Director 
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Trade Mark Registered. 


Woman’s World Publishing Co., 107-11 Clinton St., Chicago 


CURTIS P. BRADY, 


General Manager 
Woman’s World will not be responsible for unsolicited MSS. and the same will not 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Subscription Price—Payable in Advance— 
In the United States and possessions, 25 cents 
a year. In Canada and all foreign countries, 
50 cents a year. Single copy, 5 cents. The 
fact that you get the magazine will be due 
acknowledgment that your remittance has 
been received. 

Renew Promptly—A Renewal Blank will 
be enclosed with the magazine when your 
subscription expires and you should re- 
new at once if you expect to receive the 
next copy. Woman’s World will be discontin- 
ued at once unless the subscription is renewed. 


HERBERT LANE, Director of Circulation 


Read This to a Poor Boy 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


OVERTY is capital—a creative force, a 
whip, a spur, an incentive. 

on a diet of truffle and goose liver. De- 
termination grows sluggish on a full belly. 
Hard schools teach great lessons. Rich men’s 
sons are seldom rich men’s fathers. 


earned dollar is a fool-maker. 
Those who do not understand 
how to make money can’t re- 
You are not handi- 
the 
careless, 


tain it. 
capped —it’s the idler, 
pampered, overfed, 
protected boy who must fear 
the future. 

Don’t mind these few Spar- 
tan years. They are blessings. 


The appetite for achievement 


stales on sweets— hunger lends 
zest to doggedness. 

You must work—you have no 
choice. You must earn or you 
can’t eat. There’s no helping 
hand behind you—you’ve got 
to seize the opportunity before 
you. 

Responsibility is riding on 
your shoulders, but duty broad- 
ens character. Pack your chest 
with courage and begin to win. 


What you’ve missed in training 


you can make up in steadiness and readiness. 
Education at its best merely points out the most 
competent method, and if you keep your eyes 
open and put your heart in your tasks, common- 
sense will show you as much asa text book. You 
are ignorant of theories, but theory, after all, 
isn’t nearly so important as practice. 

You stand today where Edison and Wana- 
maker and Marshall Field and Garnegie and 
Lincoln stood at your age—on your feet, with 


Ambition dies 
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concessions. 
top, so we are merciless to quitters. 
way in which we can truly test efficiency. 

When you are discouraged, weep on your own 
shoulder—pluck is ashamed to display its tears. 

Hold hard to hope—fling your faith in the 
teeth of ridicule, disaster and enmity. 

Dream far—we build close to the stars in this 
century. Think with unleashed imagination. 

Whatever Mind can plan, Will can produce. 
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to make a dare anywhere. 
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empty pockets, asound constitution and license 


The path to pros- 


perity and fame runs through your soul. 

You can’t achieve more than you believe. 
Your reward will be proportionate to your effort. 
Whatever you can grasp with clean hands is your 


property, but you’ll be knocked 
about, blocked and fought by 
every man who wants what you 
seek. If you have one yellow 


streak you haven’t a show. 

The years that face you are 
full of promise. Tomorrow is 
always mightier than yesterday. 

The new-comer profits by 
the trials and strugé¢les of the 
past, and more knots have been 
untied, more problems have 
been solved in this single gen- 
eration than in any previous 
century. 

Legislation is tearing whip 
after whip from the hand of 
Privilege—hours are shorter— 
sanitation is better—and facili- 
ties of every sort are at the dis- 
posal of all who wish to improve 
their minds and bodies. 

But we offer no charity—only 
cowards and shirkers whine for... 


We want the greatest ability at the 


It’s the one 


The spirit which inspires the making of Ivory Soap, as conceived by Charles A. Winter 


Nei tile 


Always is it faith in someone or something 
that inspires us to lift our work above the 
commonplace. 


T is the confidence which even the humblest 

worker in the Ivorydale factories has in the 
product he helps to make that is the basis of 
the superiority of Ivory Soap. 


It is the knowledge that his efforts are given to 
an article worth while which inspires him to do 


his best. 


Ree I 


August, 1912 


Lilustration copyright, 1912, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnaté 
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It is the certainty that the soap which he helps 
to produce is the purest and most economical, 
the soap that is doing the greatest good in the 
world, which enables him to look beyond the 
drudgery of the moment and see his labor 
glorified. 


And as his thousands of fellow-workers share 
the same inspiration, it is but natural that Ivory 
Soap should be the embodiment of the Spirit 
of Cleanliness. 
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The Dare Devil 


T WAS little more than a year since I, Raoul, Count 
von Bordemar, became confidential adviser to my 
cousin, Boris Alexander, Prince of Kilistria. 

At the time this story begins, the question of his 
marriage was agitating us all. The country of Lascania 
lies upon our eastern frontier. It is a considerable 
kingdom, and if it could be securely allied to Kilistria, 
we might have a chance of showing a determined front 
when we get a scolding from the Great Powers. I sug- 
gested that Boris should marry the Princess Rosamond, 
and we were quite taken by surprise when it was 
found that the lady’s father looked coldly upon a 
proposal of which I thought he should have seen 
all the advantages at a glance. 

You see, it is like this. The vast river Vodoray, 
key of eastern Europe, as the journalists call 
it, leaving Kilistria, flows between the two grim 
black rocks, so aptly named the Gates of Hell, 
into the little Duchy of Marvilion, which, al- 
though really a part of Lascania, has some 
curious old rights of independence. 

Small as the Duchy is, its importance can 
hardly be over-estimated. The Gates of Hell 
could be closed and held by a handful of men. 
No ships could enter or leave Kilistria, should 
the ruling power of Marvilion wish to help or 
hinder. 

The same old Duke of Marvilion had been on 
the throne for more than twice the term of my 
own life. Under his feeble rule the little Duchy 
had sunk into stagnation and unimportance. 
When at last he died, early in last year, there 
was left but one granddaughter to succeed him. 
I think the poor old chap expected that Boris 
would certainly marry this young lady. I 
smiled at the notion. 

The Duchess Edmee, who was but twenty 
years old when she came to her throne, had been 
sent, through the bad judgment of her late 
father, to England for her education. 

There she had imbibed some of these swollen 
notions which the English have about the im- 
portance of women, and their equality with men. 
The result of such pernicious training was soon 
evident. Before she had been governing Mar- 
vilion a month, she sent quite an insulting little 
message to Boris, concerning a half company of 
Kilistrian fusiliers, who had demanded to be 
provisioned by Marvilion. 

Of course, she was theoretically in the right, 
and we could not do less than make some kind of 
an apology. 

To be sure, Marvilion was helpless, if we chose 
to give it a hiding: if Boris succeeded in marrying 
the Princess Rosamond, it was not likely that 
Lascania would interfere. On the other hand, 
we would rather be allied with the Duchess than 
at enmity with her. It would be better to con- 
ciliate than to dethrone the impertinent young 
woman: and we came to the conclusion that the 
thing to do was for me to marry her myself. 

I am of royal blood, and I inherited a fortune from 
my mother, an Austrian Princess, which represents 
quite a good income as things go here. 

I have no nonsensical ideas about love in connection 
with marriage. In my world the two things are quite 
distinct. I thought the Duchess Edmee an upstart 
minx. But if it were to the advantage of Boris and the 
welfare of his kingdom that I should be the person to 
show her the error of her ways, I was ready to sac- 
rifice myself. This idea was, however, at present, con- 
fined to myself and Boris, for we did not think it pru- 
dent that any overcures should be made in that direc- 
tion until we were sure of the Princess Rosamond. 

Her iather’s reluctance came as more or less of a 
blow to us. We knew, of course, that Boris’s throne 
hung upon a thread, as it were: but we also knew, to a 
hair’s breadth, what were the Princess’s matrimonial 
chances: and as far as a throne of any kind went, they 
were few. 

There was no doubt that the security of Lascania it- 
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self would be increased by an alliance with us. The 
cold, cautious reply from Lascania made us wonder 
whether there was any storm brewing for us in the 
European horizon, of which we did not know. 

I felt that we must be better informed: and then 
my next great plan flashed into my mind. It was that 
I should go to Lascania—to the fortress of Blauenfern, 
which is the King’s summer residence—and find out 
exactly how the land lay. I would go, however, not as 
the Count von Bordemar, well-known and, I venture 
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I Found Myself Gazing Straight Up Into a Woman’s Face 


to say, distinguished: but as plain Mr. von Lahn, 
Prince Boris’s private secretary. 

I prepared, accordingly, to leave home wholly unat- 
tended, not taking even a valet. 

It was June. [| had been resident in Kilistria only 
six months, having been living for the last seven years— 
ever since I came of age, in fact—in a certain South 
American republic which I will not name, wherein 
politics .were even more exciting than in Eastern 
Europe, and ultimately became too exciting, even for 
me. 

I had never seen any of the royal family of Lascania 
in my life. Boris wrote that he was sending his private 
secretary with letters upon the subject which lay so 
near his heart: and the King of Lascania could hardly 
say anything else then that he should be pleased to 
receive Mr. von Lahn. 

One glorious morning, therefore, I went on board one 
of our fine pleasure steamers, which run between 
Cottenstadt, our capital, and Thurenwald, the capital 
of Lascania, stopping one night on the way, at Amrotz, 
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whence the railway would take me on to Blauenfern. 

My adventure was amusing me a little. I liked the 
idea of making my observations in disguise. The Las- 
canians were in all probability, simple folk, who would 
be easy to talk over. I had heard that in summer time 
the royal family lived in complete rusticity, without 
any ceremony. I should be introduced to the Princess 
Rosamond, should in all probability be thrown with 
her, and it would be a pity if I could not so paint the 
attractions of being Princess of Kilistria and wife of 
Boris, that the paternal reluctance should weigh 
but lightly in the scale with the proposed 
alliance. 

It was a glorious evening, at that bewitching 
time of year when spring is just merging into 
summer, but with promise yet of better things to 
come. I found a carriage—rather a shabby one— 
waiting for me at the little country station. I 
thought the royal family might have run to a 
motor. But evidences of their being hard up 
were rather on my side of the question I had 
come to debate. Beggars cannot be choosers. 

The scene around Blauenfern is wild, wooded, 
and mountainous. It is certainly very fine. 
Among the tender green of limes and chestnuts, 
I could see a distant snow-peak glimmering 
against the fervent blue of the sky. Waterfalls 
rushed down every rocky hillside, shaded over 
by rhododendrons in a perfect smother of blos- 
soms. I began to feel quite romantic: and when 
we climbed the ascent which led to the cele- 
brated castle, I ceased to wonder at their not 
having sent a motor! So lovely was the whole 
aspect of the place, that, when my chariot 
stopped at a lodge gate, I arose and alighted, tell- 
ing the driver I would walk through the Park. 
He touched his hat, saying in his barbarous dia- 
lect that it was a beautiful walk, and whipping 
up his strong, if rough-looking little horse, drove 
off, and left me in solitary enjoyment of the 
landscape. 

I walked for a time in a lime avenue, the per- 
fume of which was quite intoxicating. Then 
came a winding, level stretch of park, where 
upon the turf grazed herds of red deer. Another 
mile—I had not expected that I should have to 
walk so far—and I found myself within sight of 
the old gray towers of Blauenfern. A very high 
wall, of red brick so old that it might have been 
Roman, girdled the inner gardens. The road I 
followed passed close beneath it. Over the sum- 
mit hung clusters of climbing roses, of every 
shade, varied by clumps of the delicate mauve 
of the wistaria, and the hot purple of some early 
clematis. 

Here, as in the lime avenue, the perfume stole 
my senses a little. I stopped presently, glancing 
around me, staring up at a perfect riot of bloom 
which hung down almost within reach of my 
hand as I stood: and I found myself gazing 
straight up into a woman’s face: which hung just over 
the wall-top: into a pair of dark blue eyes which, ih 
the shade of a wide-brimmed hat of white, looked pur- 
ple in their depth and splendor. 

I stood motionless. I did not even wonder who she 
was. I simply gazed, chin in air, and I must have pre- 
sented a ridiculous spectacle, had anybody come along 
the road just then. I cannot tell how long our inter- 
change of looks lasted. It seemed a second, it seemed 
an eternity. Then she drew suddenly back, as if 
ashamed of having been caught peeping. The color 
deepened in her beautiful, ardent face. As she moved, 
her sleeve caught her handkerchief, which had been 
lying on the wall, between her arms, and it fluttered to 
the ground at my feet, a filmy, lacy thing, as perfumed 
as the roses. 

I picked it up, with a sudden feeling of delight 
mingled with suspense. Would she beat a retreat, 
without her lost property?. Or would she wait for me 
to restore it? She said— 

“oe Oh he 
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It was the most charming sound I ever heard, and 
expressed an immense consternation. 

“J think you have dropped your handkerchief, 
Madame,” I said, in my best manner. 

“Ye—es,” she admitted, smiling faintly. “‘Can you 
toss it up again to me, please?” 

I was fool enough to try. The handkerchief was, of 
course, far too light to have any traveling power. I 
tried rolling it into the very smallest ball I could—but 
to no purpose. It would not rise to anything within 
measurable distance of the hand and arm which were 
now extended over the rough surface of the wall to 
catch it. 

““May I wrap up a stone in it, to weight it?” I sug- 
gested. She nodded, and I looked about me. There 
was not a stone to be seen anywhere. The carriage 
road was white and smooth, edged by short turf. Not 
a loose pebble to be seen. 

She laughed at my fruitless search, and my unsuccess- 
ful efforts. I was a bit annoyed, for I thought I looked 
like a fool. 

““May I ask if you live at the castle?’ I said. “If 
so, I will presume so far as to put your handkerchief 
in my pocket, and give it to you when I arrive, as I 
suppose I shall shortly do.” 

“JT have a better plan,” she returned, mirthfully. 
“Go round the corner beyond 
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“There is a loop-hole here, from whence one can see 
anybody approaching the castle from the moment he 
leaves the lime avenue,” she said. ‘‘But the roses have 
overgrown it so that you cannot see a thing. So, you 
see, -I had to look over the wall.” 

I sat down upon the cushioned seat, feeling as though 
I were in a dream of delight. She leaned against the 
wall, facing me, pulling a rose to pieces as she talked. 

“Then were you on the lookout for me?” I asked, 
filled with joy. 

She looked down, nodded, and laughed shyly. 


“Why were you on the lookout for me?” I asked, ; 


earnestly. 

She hesitated before replying. “‘I wanted to know 
what you were like,” she brought out at last. 

“That sounds very surprising,”’ I replied. 

“Well, you see,”’ she slowly admitted, ‘“‘I am very 
lonely here.’ 

“Lonely?”’ This was somehow a new idea to me. I 
had been so engrossed in my little adventure, that the 
wonder as to who she might be had hardly intruded 
itself. But I had assumed her to be, if not the Princess 
herself, then a cousin of some kind. ‘‘I wonder,” said 
I, “if you would tell me who you are?” 

“Of course,” she replied readily. ‘‘I am just what 
you are yourself—a private secretary. I am the King’s 


you, and you will see a little door 
in the wall. I will came down and 
open it for you.” 

With these words, she disap- 
peared swiftly from the wall, and 
I hastened on, wondering whether 
the ground inside was higher than 
where I stood, or if the lovely 
girl had a ladder. 

I soon found the little door, 
modestly inserted in the brick. 
It was of iron, and when at last 
I heard her at the latch, my heart 
gave a most ridiculous jump. 
The door yielded unwillingly to 
her maidenly efforts, and as soon 
as it was unlatched, I put my 
shoulder to it, and pushed it open. 
She had not, apparently, expected 
this, but that I would hand in the 
precious cambric through a chink. 
She did not know Raoul von 
Bordemar! 

The door stood wide, and there 
she was, just as I had pictured 
her, slim and elegant, in a deli- 
cious white frock: and behind her 
the background of the most en- 
chanting garden I have ever pic- 
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I affected to be quite amazed. ‘‘No doubt,” I said, 
“the Count knows something of this, and it is the reason 
why I am sent instead of him. Can you, without being 
indiscreet, tell me any more?” 

“They call him the world’s mischief-maker,’’ went 
on the young lady. ‘‘He has been busy, for years past, 
stirring up strife in South America; and I am sure the 
King thinks that, as long as he rules over Prince Boris} 
there will be constant risk of some embroilment with 
the Emperor.” 

This was, indeed, a new view. The King of Lascania’s 
reluctance to his daughter’s marriage with Boris, 
rested upon me, it seemed! I don’t think I am 
exaggerating, in saying that I was thunderstruck. I 
gazed round at the sunshine and roses, and most of 
all at the charming face opposite me, and thought 
how incongruous polities were at such a moment! But 
as we had begun, we might as well go on a little 
farther. 

“T am thinking over what you have said,” I re- 
marked, “‘and I should like to give you just one dis- 
creet hint. There may be reasons why the Duchess of 
Marvilion should bear the Count von Bordemar a 
grudge.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said she, pricking up her pretty ears. 
“Tt is good fun to see a girl playing at politics! Have 
they quarrelled, she and he?”’ she 
asked, eagerly. 


“You will readily understand,” 
I replied stiffly, “‘that more than 
the merest hint I cannot give you, 
in honor.” 

“Oh!” she said, in tones of 
petulance, “‘so that is your line, 
is it? I thought you and I might 
have made a league together, de- 
cided what was to happen, and 
brought it off. But, of course, if 
you are going to be so prudent: 

“Nay, Miss Maienbach, I 
would not insult you by being 
anything else!’ 

She raised her eyes on that, and 
met my glance full. I fancied an 
increase of friendliness in her gaze. 


tured, even in dreams. I caught 
glimpses of a perfect conflagra- 
tion of tulips, and blossoming 
things which I cannot enumerate, 
all steeped in sunshine; and paved 
alleys, leading to some inner shrine 
of bliss which one could picture 
in one’s mind—which made one’s 
heart beat with a kind of thrill of 


expectation. 
“Oh, what ai garden!” I 
breathed. ‘‘What a _ heavenly 


place this is!’’ She stood silent, her hand upon the iron 
gate, looking at me very kindly: and after a pause, she 
asked hesitatingly— 

“Pardon me—are you Mr. von Lahn?”’ 

It was on my tongue to say “No” and to give my 
true name, but mercifully I stooped short just in time, 
and said that I was. 

“Then,” said the lovely girl, ‘‘perhaps you would 
like to come in? You can get to the castle quicker this 
way, and I could show you.” 

“Tt is like being invited into Paradise,” I said. ‘‘We 
have always been taught that it was a garden: but I 
never until today saw how true that was.” 

She laughed, one little low laugh, as she admitted me, 
and began to push to the heavy door. ‘There was a 
snake in Eden, you know,” she said, mischievously. 

“T take my chance at that,” I answered gaily. 

She took the handkerchief which I now held out to 
her, with a demure little ‘‘Thank you.” 

My eyes roamed everywhere. The wall was fully as 
high on this side as it was without. ‘Do tell me,” I 
could not help saying, “had you a ladder?” 

““A ladder?’”’—she looked puzzled. Then, as she saw 
my thought, “Oh, no, I was in the look-out. Come and 
see for yourself.” 

We went together along the flower-bordered paved 
walk which skirted the wall within. Soon we came to a 
flight of grassy stone stairs, leading up to a semi- 
circular nook, where was a stone bench, now cushioned 
with down pillows, and containing a sunshade and a 
book, in which a rose had been hastily stuck as a 
marker. 


“I Was Only Asking After the Paraguay Dare-Devil.” (I Was Hearing Some Interesting Nicknames!) 


private secretary, and my name is Miss Maienbach.” 

I was quite startled. Maienbach! Then she was not 
even noble! Fool that I was, I experienced several 
moments of sharp disappointment before I was able to 
recognize what a fortunate thing for me such a meeting 
must be. Of all people with whom it would be wise for 
me to make friends, the King’s secretary was the most 
important. And that it should be a girl, made the con- 
quest a thousand times easier. I told myself that it 
would be a pity if the King’s secrets were not in my 
hands in a very few days, after so auspicious a be- 
ginning. 

“T am fortunate to meet you,’ I said, after a pause. 
“Shall you think me very ill-mannered if I venture to 
ask you for a few hints? I do not know any of the royal 
family and feel myself a most inadequate representa- 
tive of the Prince of Kilistria. My mission is a delicate 
one.” 


*' She assented to that, sympathetically. 


“TI am surprised,” I went on, ‘‘that the Prince of 
Kilistria should have sent me on such a vital errand— 
one on which all depends for him.” 

“Oh,” said she, earnestly, ““he did very wisely. I 
expect that he knew the King would never have re- 
ceived that Count von Bordemar.” 

This, you may guess, took me rather aback, but I do 
not think I showed it. 

“Would not have received the Count von Borde- 
mar!’ I echoed. 

“No. They are all very angry with him. I think 
the Duchess of Marvilion has been telling them things 
about him.” 


After a moment, she burst out 
laughing, tossed away her rose and 
turning from me ran down the 
stone stairs. 

I followed as fast as I could, 
hearing her cry as she fled: 

“Come, let me show you the 
way to the castle! I shall be 
letting out state secrets if I stay 
longer with you!” 

I caught her up under a rose- 
pergola, which screened us from 
the rays of the brilliant sun. 
“You have mistaken me,” I said. 
“T had no intention at all of try- 
ing to worm out state secrets; 
what I wanted to obtain was some 
kind of a sketch—an idea, from 
one so well able to present it, of 
what kind of people the King of 
Lascania and the Princess Rosa- 
mund may be.” 

“Oh, they are not very unlike 
other people,” she answered, as if relieved. ‘‘His 
Majesty is a bit touchy, and wants handling, if you 
understand me. As to the Princess, she and I are great 
friends, and I tell you at the outset, all I can do to keep 
her from falling into the hands of that silly Prince 
Boris, I shall do!” 

This open defiance rather took away my breath. 

“Well! It is a good thing to be warned.’”’ I remarked 
drily. 

‘‘T like to be an open enemy,” she replied, com- 
posedly. ‘‘I don’t want to pretend to be friends and all 
the time to be working against you.” 

“Then you really mean to work against me?” I 
asked, with no attempt to hide the chagrin such an 
announcement gave me. 

She shot a look at me, sidelong. ‘What do you 
think? Boris may be all very well. As far as I heard, 
he was very well, until this odious von Bordemar came 
to turn his head. Unhappy is the Prince who is guided 
by a soldier of fortune—an adventurer who has nothing 
to lose.”’ 

I laughed at that, with some satisfaction. ‘‘Ah, Miss 
Maienbach, you are not so well-informed as I began to 
fear.” 

“Not well informed?” 

“The Count von Bordemar is no adventurer. 
a richer man than Prince Boris. 
hobby.” 

“Well, that is just what I said. He can do himself 
no harm—only the wretched country with which he is 
playing, to fill his idle hours. He is wholly independent, 
and risks nothing.” 


He is 
Politics are his 
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I smiled bravely. ‘‘Has the Duchess of Marvilion 
been talking to you too?”’ I asked with sarcasm. 

““Of course I know what she said.” 

ail daresay my master, the Prince, would be glad to 
know it too.” 

“You are at liberty to tell him all _ have said,” 
returned, carelessly. 

By this time we had come out of the walled garden, 
and were crossing a velvet-shaven lawn, cleft in two 
suddenly by a little gorge, which was spanned by a very 
pretty rustic bridge. As my companion spoke the last 
words, a big bell clanged from a distant turret, and she 
started, looking at me half guiltily. 

“‘Tea-time!”’ she cried. ‘‘I had not guessed it could 
be so late! We must run!” 


Chapter II 


As I watched Miss Maienbach skimming across the 
lawn, I have to confess that the politics died out of my 
heart like something which had no place there. Never 
have I seen anything to compare with that girl for 
grace—she went like a swallow, her feet, in their white 
suede shoes, hardly seeming to touch the emerald turf. 
The central door on this side of the castle opened upon 
a gravel terrace. It stood wide now, and the terrace 
was littered with lounge chairs, tables, and a hammock. 
The young lady went straight in at the door, and I 
found myself immediately in the presence of the king. 

It was a long, low hall, furnished in the most charm- 
ing style. I do not believe that anything in it, not even 
the bear skin and wolf skin rugs, could have been less 
than a century old. A tea-table stood near the center 
and by the table, the Princess Rosamond—I recognized 
her without difficulty, from.her portraits. She has 
dark hair, slightly wavy, which she wears rather low at 
the sides of her face—a pale skin and sleepy blue eyes. 
She looks proud and determined, in spite of that rather 
fascinating sleepiness. A young lady in waiting was 
just beginning to pour out tea. Near her were two 
young men in uniform: there were no servants present; 
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Mi‘ ee was the busiest and poorest man 

in Newbury-by-the-Sea. He was so busy run- 

Mies about lending his hands and his legs, his 
counsel and his cheery good-will to everybody that he 
was obliged to work overtime on the odd jobs by which 
he managed to support his family. He lived in a little 
shack on the sand dunes overlooking the sea, paying a 
small rent to the absent owner. 

He was a member of the volunteer hose and ladder 
company, and always day and night his ears were 
pricked for an alarm. No one was so quick to respond 
as he, and no one so active, brave and capable at a fire. 
He was covered with scars from these battles, always 
issuing from them begrimed with smoke, drenched, and 
blistered by the flames. 

He was almost as active a member of the Life Station 
. crew as if he were on the pay roll, and could always be 
counted on to do the work of any that were sick or 
absent. He was alittle man, but as active as a monkey 
and almost as strong as he felt, which was as strong as 
an army. 

He was always there when the lifeboats were launched 
—guiding them and pushing them through the break- 
ers—as he fancied—single handed, and since he could 
not actually go with the crew to a rescue, he remained 
dancing about in the foaming water like a dog that is 
left behind. 

He was a volunteer constable, and voluntarily kept 
watch on the beach and on the property of the neigh- 
boring estates when the owners were away. He felt a 
pride in the fact that certain of these people had gra- 
ciously given him authority to prevent anyone from 
carting sand from their premises. 

There was but one person for whom Mr. Jenkins had 
an aversion, and this man—this Jesse Sims—he hated 
with that passionate rebound of which a kindly, gener- 
ous soul is sometimes capable. 

Mr. Sims was a fat, pink-faced, pig-eyed, loud- 
voiced man with a noisy manner, but as unsubstantial 
as a balloon. He had run off with the daughter of old 
Simon Wiggs, a shrewd native who had made a fortune 
in a local contracting and carting business. Mr. Wiggs 
was now old and willing to resign from active work, and 
he offered his son-in-law whatever he could make out 
of the established business, refusing him any other 
assistance whatever. 

For several months before this, Mr. Jenkins had been 
a teamster and man-of-all-work for Mr. Wiggs, earning 
two dollars a day and happy at having so much to do 
for his wages. 

It was not long before he became uneasy under his 
new boss. Mr. Sims was paid for doing what Mr. 
Jenkins did so willingly for nothing. Most of the sum- 
mer people had left their houses and grounds in the 
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and just as we entered, an elderly, rather stiff looking 
gentleman, attended only by one equerry, was ad- 
vancing into the room, limping slightly as he walked. 
The Princess raised her heavy white lids as we en- 
tered, and said in a cold voice. ‘‘ You are late, Miss 


Maienbach.”’ 
“Pardon, Highness! I met the Kilistrian envoy, Mr. 
von Lahn. He had dismissed his carriage, and was 


walking through the Park, so I showed him the shortest 
way.’ 

The Princess turned her head slowly, as she does 
everything, and let her eyes rest upon me. She wore a 
riding-habit, and a neat, dainty hat with a cluster of 
pheasant feathers. 

She received me coolly, but courteously, and pre- 
sented me to his majesty, who pushed up his spectacles 
to his forehead, and stood staring at me in a way which 
would have made me nervous, were I ever guilty of such 
a sensation. 

He spoke in a rough, abrupt way, which yet held 
something kingly in it; and made his inquiries after my 
absent master’s health and welfare with due politeness. 

All the time I was only half attending. I was watching 
Miss Maienbach, who had slipped into a chair in an 
inconspicuous position and was being sedulously waited 
upon by one of the gentlemen in attendance upon the 
Princess. He was a tall, lithe, brown fellow, with a 
thin, straight, black moustache, and slanting dark 
eyes. I thought I had seen him somewhere before, and 
wondered who he was. 

I was not left to wonder long. 

“Let me present you,” went on the king, “to my 
nephew, Prince Karl von Elten.” 

I saw that the eyes of the king’s secretary were upon 
me, as I made my deferential bow, which was very 
coolly returned by the young gentleman. The presence 
of Karl von Elten told me much—much that we— 
Boris and I—had never taken into consideration, and 
which made me feel for the moment an utter blockhead. 

By the Lascanian law, Princess Rosamond was not 


care of Mr. Wiggs for many years, and Mr. Sims found 
himself, by suecession, the guardian of considerable 
property. Coal and wood was left by the owners so 
that occasional fires might be built during the winter 
and the houses warmed and aired. One day Mr. 
Jenkins was ordered to collect some of this coal from 
the various places and cart it to the cellar of his new 
employer. This seemed strange to Mr. Jenkins, but it 
was impossible for his brave spirit to comprehend at 
once an action of this kind, if it were indeed a theft. 

But he was disturbed when he went home that night. 
His wife was filling the doorway, waiting for him, and 
his twelve children—mostly twins and triplets—came 
running out, screaming with joy at his return. The two 
younger twins began to bawl loudly as they tumbled 
on their noses. All these twelve children had yellow 
hair—mops of it—and when they were all in the door- 
yard together it looked like an agitated flowerbed. 

Mrs. Jenkins was as large as her husband was small— 
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her father’s heir. The heir stood before me. I could 
not understand for the moment. Some years previous- 
ly, Karl von Elten had gone mad over an Austrian 
actress, and had insisted upon marrying her, signing 
therewith a deed of abdication. He was out of the 
running—but as my eyes fell upon him, and I saw his 
manner of quiet assurance, and his position of obvious 
intimacy, I guessed at once that his morganatic wife 
must be dead, and that his deed of abdication was, 
in all probability, so much waste paper. Here, of 
course, on the threshold of my mission, was my answer, 
staring me in the face. If Princess Rosamond was to 
marry Prince Karl, there was not much hope for Boris. 

Yet the king, in his reply to our proposal, had said no 
word of having other matrimonial designs in prospect 
for his daughter. He might have done us that much 
courtesy. 

“You must have had a hot drive up,” remarked Karl. 
“The mercury has stood at eighty in the shade all day 
here, and we are ten degrees cooler than they are down 
in the valley. How is his Royal Highness? I haven’t 
seen him for years. Got that hot-headed ass, von 
Bordemar, meddling in his affairs, hasn’t he?” 

“Karl!” said the king, sharply. 

“Have I said anything I ought not, sir? I was only 
asking after the Paraguay dare devil.’”’ (I was 
hearing some entertaining nicknames!) ‘‘ Boris will be 
in a mess before he knows where he is, if he keeps that 
chap hanging round. He is always spoiling for a fight, 
they tell me. By Jove, he’s a man I’d like to meet.” 

“Let me put in a word in favor of the Count von 
Bordemar,” said I, courteously. ‘‘He is a strong sup- 
porter of the Prince’s most absorbing ambition,”’ and I 
bowed low to Princess Rosamond. ‘‘ You will not ac- 
cuse the advocate of such a policy of a desire to get his 
master into a mess, will you?” 

“Certainly not, certainly not,’ said the king, testily. 
“Karl, you talk at random. Finish your tea, if you 
are going to ride with the others.”’ 

“Certainly I am,” replied (Continued on page 11) 


By Arthur Henry 


a colossus of a woman—almost incapacitated by her 
flesh, but in spite of discomfort and even suffering, she 
was constantly shaking with laughter. 

Mr. Jenkins helped his wife to a seat on the doorsill, 
and the children brought him a basin of water, while 
the other nine clamorously put the dinner on the table. 
The three smaller ones—twins and the last baby—who 
brought the basin, stood near the bench at which he 
made his toilet, watching their father wash. His antics 
usually convulsed them with laughter, and the other 
nine would run out frequently, bearing the dishes they 
were carrying to the table, and add their screams to the 
hubbub. Mrs. Jenkins was almost always suffocated, 
and great heaves seemed to swell her form to bursting. 
Mr. Jenkins would splash and splutter and pretend he 
was a whale blowing. 

But on this evening he was quite subdued. 

“Mamma,” he said, “‘Mr. Sims did a queer thing 
today.” 

Mrs. Jenkins chuckled, shaking the house, and looked 
expectant. 

“He told me to take coal from the Hawleys, the 
Mathews and the Livermores and put it in his own 
cellar.” 

Mrs. 
shook. 

“What do you think, Mamma?” 

Mrs. Jenkins composed herself. This habit of laugh- 
ter had nothing to do with her mental processes. She 
was in reality a very sensible woman, whose kindness 
of heart and loving, competent motherliness never 
dimmed the clearness of her vision It was difficult for 
her to speak above a husky whisper. 

“Mr. Sims,”’ she wheezed, ‘‘is a thief.’’ 

It was very hard for Mr. Jenkins to accept this ver- 
dict. A few days later he began hauling cement for a 
large concrete job, and Mr. Sims ordered him to go 
around by his barn and drop off a bag or two from every 
load. 

“Who pays for these bags?’”’ asked Mr. Jenkins in a 
weak voice, trembling with shame and fear. He would 
have been as brave and formidable as a mastiff had he 
encountered a regular burglar with his mask and jimmy, 
but he was made sick at his stomach by these suspicions 
concerning Mr. Sims. 

“Ts it any of your business?”’ shouted Mr. Sims, his 
face scarlet and his pig eyes ablaze with wrath. 

“Yes it is!’ yelled Mr. Jenkins, jumping from the 
wagon. He strode to Mr. Sims and stretching to his 
full height, reached to the top button of the big man’s 
coat. He stood there for a moment stiff as a poker, his 
head back, his chest against Mr. Sims’ stomach. 

“Oh, very well,” said Mr. Sims, turning away. 
needn’t work on that job then.”’ 


Jenkins leaned against the door casing and 
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“No,” eried Mr. Jenkins, spitting after the retreat- 
ing form of Mr. Sims, ‘“‘nor any other for you.” 

“‘What’s that?” snarled Mr. Sims, turning. 

Mr. Jenkins cracked his long whiplasp close to the 
other’s legs, spat at him again, then threw the whip on 
the ground and walked away. 

Mrs. Jenkins almost choked to death with laughter 
when he strode into his kitchen and told her of the 
scene. 

They had a little money saved, and they could catch 
fish and crabs for months yet before the water became 
too cold. And there were the frost fish that could be 
gathered along the beach at night and salted for the 
winter. One night Mr. Jenkins observed a light among 
the sand dunes of an adjoining estate—the largest in 
the place—containing some four hundred acres, extend- 
ing from the beach in a wide circle inland, including 
fields and woods and enclosing the property of Mr. 
Sims. It was the estate of Mrs. Van Ness, a widow 
who had been for some years abroad. Mr. Jenkins 
watched the light suspiciously, for it had halted among 
the sand hills and remained there for some time. Pres- 
ently the light moved slowly out upon 
the road, and Mr. Jenkins intercepting 
it saw that it was Mr. Sims himself 
with a load of sand. 

He ran to the horses, shouting accusa- 
tions, and Mr. Sims, standing up in his 
seat and lashing out savagely with his 
whip hurled curses at the little man. 
The night was filled with their voices. 

The next morning Mr. Jenkins went 
to report the theft to the caretaker of 
the estate, who lived in a stone lodge 
near the gate to the inner park sur- 
rounding the great house on the hill. 
He found the caretaker—who was a 
bachelor and lived alone—drunk on the 
floor of his kitchen. 

Mr. Jenkins had now arrived at one 
of those unheralded climaxes that occur 
in a man’s life. He had never been so 
thoroughly outraged. He became sud- 
denly calm and exalted with <a feeling 
of grave responsibility. Here was a 
great wrong going on. Theft was being 
committed, confidence abused, a guar- 
dian was drunk, and more than all this 
a widow was being betrayed and her 
property violated. That she was rich 
did not enter into his calculations. He 
thought of her as a woman and a 
widow—who because of that was in a 
measure in the care of all men. 

He walked into the village with his 
mind at work in as direct, wise and 
capable a manner as if he were in fact a 
great, benevolent and wealthy man. 
He inquired at the postoffice for the 
European address of Mrs. Van Ness, 
and proceeding to the telegraph office 
cabled this message: 

“Sims stealing ~ sand. Caretaker 
drunk. “JENKINS.” 

When he told his wife of this she 
chuckled softly and looked upon her 
husband with approving and tender 
eyes. And yet this despatch took about 
all the money they had. 

A few days later Mr. Sims, who was 
something of a political boss among the 
natives, held a secret conference with 
the chief of the two local policemen. Both had re- 
ceived cablegrams from Mrs. Van Ness—one warning 
Mr. Sims to keep off her premises and one to Chief 
Kelly, asking him to arrest Sims if he stole any more 
sand. 

“Tt’s that Jenkins,’’ snarled Mr. Sims. 

“Well,” said Kelly, ‘“why don’t you fix him?” 

“How can I?” growled Sims. ‘‘He’s as strong as a 
house.” 

“Take his house away from him,” said the chief. 
“Mr. Collins bought that ground this fall and told me 
I could have the house if I’d cart it off. I’ll sell it to you 
for fifty dollars. 
out the first of the month—day after tomorrow— 
without notice, before he pays his rent, and I don’t be- 
lieve he’s got the money to pay it anyway.” 

“Think of that beggar spending money for a cable- 
gram!’ cried Mr. Sims, aggrieved. 

He paid fifty dollars to the chief, and in the morning 
Mr. Jenkins was notified that he must get out forth- 
with, as the house would be moved the following day. 

Mrs. Jenkins chuckled all day, except when she was 
weeping, and finally she was helped to bed, believing 
that she would never get up again. Physically she was 
almost helpless—her fat was due to complications that 
caused her almost constant pain. The children were at 
first wild with a kind of joyous excitement, and scamp- 
ered over the sand dunes and about the dooryard and 


If you act quick we can hustle him 
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through the tall grass of the marsh. Their yellow hair 
was so striking that you could see nothing else, and 
might have fancied some magic had sent a dozen large 
chrysanthemums running about. But when they saw 
their mother in bed and their father sitting beside her, 
holding her hand, both weeping, they were all terribly 
frightened and at once the place resounded with a 
storm of grief. 

Mr. Jenkins went scurrying to the village, seeking 
everywhere some shelter for his brood; hut the only 
place he could find that he could pay for was a hovel 
back of the gas tanks, set in alittle yard half filled with 
stagnant water, greasy with a film of oil. He had loved 
the house where he had lived because, while the house 
was an ugly shack, it was set in a dry, clean place sur- 
rounded by a wide open space where his children could 
play, and there was so much sunshine and good air 
around them and a broad view of the sea. Now they 
must squat in a mud-puddle. He could not go to bed 
that night, but sat by his wife’s side, holding her hand, 
gazing out of the window with sad eyes, oppressed by 
the relentless misery that had overtaken him. 


And Out of the Letter Dropped a Check for Three Hundred Dollars 


Before dawn the children were up and helping to take 
the furniture out of the house. Mr. Jenkins had no 
thought of resisting the order of removal, for he had a 
profound respect for the ownership of property and 
everything connected with the law. When the movers 
arrived, the house was empty, and Mrs. Jenkins was 
in her bed in the dooryard. The men were all employed 
by Mr. Sims, but they hated him and growled fiercely 
at their job. When the truck came to cart away Mr. 
Jenkins’ things, they all took hold and very tenderly 
lifted Mrs. Jenkins and the bed into it. This was the 
first load to be taken, and Mr. Jenkins and the twelve 


‘children marched with it, carrying their favorite posses- 


sions—dolls, a tent, a red flannel petticoat, a torn um- 
brella with a brass handle, fishing-rods, a battered tin 
helmet. One of the girls had an armful of pressed 
flowers and dried grass that represented for her secret 
romances. The two elder boys carried stout cudgels, 
and there was a savage glint in their blue eyes as they 
stared straight ahead, marching silently. 

Before they reached the village they were met by a 
messenger boy. It was a cablegram for Mr. Jenkins. 

The truck stopped, and the procession broke up, gath- 
ering about its little father as he opened and read: 

“Have dismissed caretaker. Grateful if you replace 
him.” 

He read it over twice to himself, and then out loud. 

“What does it mean?” he said, not daring to believe 
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the words he read In the hastily opened message. 
“Tt means,” gasped Mrs. Jenkins, sitting up in her 
bed, “‘that we go to the lodge.” 


It was a beautiful stone cottage sheltered by two 
lofty elms and surrounded by a wide expanse of sloping 
lawn which it would be the pleasure of Mr. Jenkins to 
keep in perfect condition. There was perhaps half a 
mile of driveway bordered by beds for flowers, and 
flowering shrubs were planted at intervals between. 
There was an orchard, a place for a vegetable garden, 
many rare, ornamental trees and avineyard. Trees and 
shrubs were all in an overgrown, unkempt condition, 
and the plots once used for flowers and vegetables had 
been left untouched for years. Minna, the oldest— 
aged twelve—and her sister Rose—not quite seven— 
looked lovingly on these flower beds and wondered if 
they could not find some way to earn money for seeds. 
They began incessantly to coax their father to get them 
places, as they were old enough to work out, they 
thought. Four of the boys speculated on the vegetables 
that might be raised in the garden, and the amount of 
hay that could be cut on some two hun- 
dred acres of meadow, and William, the 
oldest of the boys and the quietest, 
thought he would like to take the 
orchard, berry bushes and vineyard 
under his care. They all thought it 
would be wonderful to get horses, cows 
and sheep and have a farm. 

Mrs. Jenkins could not shake the 
stone cottage, but she sat contentedly 
on the doorsill, almost forgetting her 
pain, and laughing with genuine pleas- 
ure as her brood chattered about her in 
this lovely dooryard. 

Mr. Jenkins could think of nothing 
except that his family was safe and 
happy and that the domain he was to 
guard surrounded that of Mr. Sims. 
He was sure it would be necessary for 
him to parole the borders constantly 
and keep a close watch on everything. 

Then one day a letter came from 
Europe. It was from Mrs. Van Ness, 
addressed simply to Mr. Jenkins. A 
delicate odor came from the envelope 
when it was opened, and Mr. Jenkins 
held it with care, daintily, with the 
tips of his fingers, as if it were a rare 
flower that might be broken. 

“Tt was very kind of you,’”’ ran the 
letter in a clear backhand scrawl, ‘‘to 
cable me. Such friendliness from a 
stranger is as delightful as unexpected. 
I presume you are a new resident of 
Newbury-by-the-Sea — joining us since 
I was there some years ago. I hope you 
are a near neighbor and that I shall be 
able to thank you personally one of these 
days.. “a 

“‘T took the liberty of imposing on your 
act of kindness, hoping you would know 
of a reliable caretaker. I thought best 
to dismiss the one I had at once for fear 
he might set the place on fire. If this has 
been too much to ask of you, I will apply 
to an agent in Boston. Yours gratefully, 

““MADALINE VAN NEss.” 

This letter was so amazing and ter- 
rible to Mr. Jenkins as he stumbled 
through it, that not only his hands 
but his whole body trembled. 

‘What shall I do!’”’ he gasped; ‘‘she didn’t give this 
place to me—she—she—mistook me for a gentleman.” 

Mrs. Jenkins was in such a convulsion of silent 
laughter that she could not speak for a long time. 

Mr. Jenkins looked at her pitifully, repeating over 
and over, ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

At last Mrs. Jenkins managed to articulate hoarsely: 

“Stay here and write to her.” 

That night Mr. Jenkins wrote: 

“You are mistaken about me. I am only Jenkins— 
that works at anything I can find to do about town. I 
sent the word to you because I hated to see wrong done and 
a widow robbed and a man drunk in charge of the property; 
I thought you meant for me to be your caretaker, and I 
am here and I would like the place, especially as it borders 
on Mr. Sims’, who steals your sand and top soil from your 
fields, and the stones from the fences, which he sells. 

“T have a good wife and twelve children and am afraid 


” 


. you will think that is too many, but they are all good and the 


girls would like to have flower beds and the boys a garden, 
and raise hay and get the orchard in shape. I thought I 
would ask you if I could have a cow and horse if I could get 
them. With a horse I could plow and have a large garden 
and keep the lawn mowed and make some hay, as there is 
machinery in the stable. But if you don’t want me I will 
go as soon as I hear. _ “JENKINS.” 
A month later he received an (Continued on page 15) 
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HE curtain was just rising on “‘The Boy and the 
Butterfly’ when the tide Sandy had met on the 
ebb flowed back into the theatre. The respect- 

able people in the boxes and pit-stalls looked a little 
uncomfortable. There was a hum of chaff which 
drowned the voices on the stage. 

“ Hush—hush—quiet there!’ said an old gentleman, 
turning a choleric neck. 

“Hush yourself, or I’ll marble your blessed peony 
for you!” The retort came truculently enough, from 
a young man very spindly about the legs and beaky 
about the face. He shook a large fist under the ob- 
jector’s nose. 

“Want to taste them mauleys 0’ mine?” said the 
youth. “‘ Last toff wot cheeked me when I was runnin’ 
a bit large ain’t out of horspital yet!” 

The old gentleman rose to his feet. 

“T have held Her Majesty’s Commission,” the old 
man began, purple to the crown by this time. 

“Hold your noise. Here comes little Vivvy. Hooraar 
for Vivvy!’’ The young man joined in the thunders of 
applause which greeted V. V.’s appearance. 

She looked slim and boyish in her slashed scarlet and 
black. 

“Vivvy’s got a new suit,’’ shouted the young man; 
““who stood you that little lot, Vivvie?” 

A perspiring sub-official pushed his way towards the 
interrupter. ‘‘Out of that!’’ he cried; “if you can’t 
behave out you go!” 

‘And who is to put me out? Fetch him here!” 
sneered the young man with the big hands; ‘‘not you, 
if I see right, you bleeding blighter of a suet bag!”’ 

‘“Where’s Ben?” cried the official. “‘We’ll soon show 
you.” 

“Forrard there, fetch on your Bens—there’s more 
than one of us here, and my name is Humpy Jo—give 
you the hump in no time, my son!” 

An attendant whispered something in the official ear. 

““Hang—of course he would just when he was wanted 
—Tl’ll sack him tomorrow!”’ 

He withdrew in some disorder, and Mr. Humpy Jo 
continued to distinguish himself by remarks addressed 
to the stage. He particularly affected Miss V. V., and 
his victory over the auditorium official had given him a 
standing, for it was well known that the poliey of the 
“Victoria”? precluded calling in the officers of the 
law. The management preferred the old-fashioned 
“chucker-out.’”’ No police court report in the morning 
should give the house a bad name if they could help it. 

But Mr. Ben Meares was not to be found, and this 
night his colleagues had quite enough to do in their own 
departments. The entire floor of the house was for the 
moment the preserve of Humpy Jo and his mates. 

People in evening dress drew farther back into boxes, 
and men took the places of ladies whose shoulders 
blushed at the young gentleman’s facetiousness. 

Then he returned to V. V. 

She had just finished singing her favorite— 

“Sweet Falls the Evening on Craigieburn Woods,” 
when Humpy Jo called out, ‘‘ Well done, Vivvy. You 
remember me. Shall we say lobsters and porter | to- 
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night—same as last time? Don’t 
say no, Vivvy darling! Tonight at 
eleven! Eh, Vivvy!” 

The stalls rose at him, but he 
set his weasel face impudently to 
the angry crowd and invited who- 
ever wanted a taste of his quality 
to come on.. He had only to say 
where he preferred to be hit, and 
Humpy Jo could accommodate 
him. But he was not prepared 
for Sandy’s length of arm. 

The Humpy One felt himself 
suddenly seized by the throat. 
His head banged against the wall. 
Once, twice, thrice the breath was 
battered out of him. 

A comrade launched himself to 
his defense, but Sandy had a spare 
hand and knee, so the next mo- 
ment the pair of disturbers found 
themselves doing quick march 
along a narrow corridor—Sandy 
supporting them and banging 
their heads impartially against 
either side. The weasel-faced 
young man had the outer wall 
and sufiered rather more. 

Presently they were flung into 
the street, from which they picked 
themselves up, tremulous and 
dazed. They strove to return, 
but the road was barred. 

Inside the manager called ur- 
gently for Sandy. He had an idea. 

“Get inside that uniform,’’ he 
muttered quickly; ‘‘you’ll be murdered else. Besides, 
if you will act as deputy chucker-out it will be a 
sovereign in your pocket.” 

‘Will the job be a permanency?”’ said Sandy, before 
committing himself—‘‘and my afternoons free?”’ 

“Certainly,” said the manager, ‘‘no use for you at 
matinees—only nights like this. Into the rig—quick! 
No time to lose!” 

So Sandy, at the encrmous pay of a golden sovereign 
a night, took yeoman service as interim ‘‘chucker-out”’ 
at the Victoria Theatre of Varieties, Kentham Vale. 

He was in light blue-and gold when he next saw V. Y. 

-‘*Got a job here,’”’ said: Sandy, easily, for he saw 
nothing extraordinary in the affair; ‘‘my own clothes 
are in this bag. I’m to see you home ofificial-like. 
There’s a cab. The manager ordered it.” 

“Sandy!” said V. V., scandalized, “‘and:you a 
preacher on Sundays!”’ 

“T ken,”’ said Sandy, “‘but I am here as peacemaker, 
and there’s an evendown blessing on that. The Book 
says so—Matthew fifth and something. All things to 
all men. If yon lot I fired down the steps will come to 
Chatham Road, I’ll preach the gospel to them. If 
they make a row here, I shall surely reprove them for 
their soul’s good!”’ 
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Sandy Supporting Them and Banging Their Heads Impartially Against Either Side 


“Sandy!” Said V. V., Scandalized; “And You a Preacher on Sundays!” 


V.V.said nothing. She knew the world better than 
Sandy, and she was certain that no man could serve 
two such different masters as the Scots’ Kirk at the 
Park Corner, and the famous Theatre of Varieties, 
commenly called the Kentham “Vic.” 

Sandy, on the contrary, was quite clear in his own 
mind. This was as honest a way of earning one’s liveli- 
hood as preaching. He was keeping down the bad— 
teaching evil its own place, and the more drunken 
citizens who might find themselves suddenly out on the 
cool streets (and so far on their way home), the more 
was Sandy advancing the interests of sobriety and 
morality. 

V. V. could not argue with the past-president of the 
Logomathie Society, but she had her doubts. In the 
meantime, the news of Sandy’s courage and readiness 
had already become a legend in the theatre, and many 
were the girls who sighed and pursued him with liquid 
glances. He was even pointed out to visiting “‘stars.” 
““Cards’”’ were sent to him to such an extent that, 
when his ability and trustworthiness as an accountant 
were revealed to his employer, a standing instruction 
had to be given to the doorkeeper of the private office. 

““No lady is allowed to see Mr. Pryde!” 

The management of the Kentham ‘‘Vic”’ scored 
heavily over Sandy. For it was his custom in hours of 
stress to slip the blue and gold-braided coat of the 
“chucker-out’’ over his evening waistcoat, and in a 
little while his mere appearance was sufficient to put 
down any ordinary disturbance. Specially was this 
the case after Mr. B. Meares had played.a losing game 
with Sandy on the pavement outside, had been nursed 
into convalescence, made to sign the pledge, and (by 
his supplanter’s advice) reinstated on the “‘promenade 
deck,’ where Sandy agreed to keep an eye on him. 

Ben Meares let it be known that whoever had a 
grudge against Sandy would have to settle with him 
first. So, between them, they became at the Kentham 
“‘Vic,’’ as it were, all the law and the prophets. 

One Sunday morning, however, before service, 
Sandy was summoned to a meeting of the elders and 
deacons. He knew in a moment that what V. V. feared 
and expected had come to pass. 

The principal shareholder of the “‘ Vic’’ was there in a 
stiffer and whiter waistcoat than ever, a deeper frock 
coat and a glossier hat. But it was a keen-visaged and 
logical Dumfriesian car-manufacturer who explained 
that it was impossible for them to retain Sandy’s sery- 
ices, much as they would like to do so. 

“And why?” said Sandy, quite prepared and even 
anxious to argue the matter; ‘“‘have you any fault to 
find with my doctrine?” 

“None,” said Mr. Shieldhill, ‘‘your preaching is 
widely approved. Indeed we have had larger congre- 
gations—and better collections—than ever in my time. 
Both are to. your credit.” 

“Especially the last,’’ said (Continued on page 19) 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


KODAK 


means photography with the 
bother left out—means that the 
once difficult processes have been 
so simplified that you can readily 
take good pictures by following 
the perfectly simple directions 
that accompany each camera. 


The Kodak Advantage 


Kodaks load in daylight; plate 
cameras require plate holders which 
must be loaded in a dark-room. 
Kodak films are light; glass plates 
are heavy; Kodak films are non- 
breakable; glass plates are fragile. 
Kodak films may be developed 1n a 
dark-room but are preferably devel- 
oped in the Kodak Film Tank in 
broad daylight. Glass plates must 
either be developed in a dark-room 
or loaded into a tank in the dark- 
room—the film cartridge system is 
the only practical means of entirely 
eliminating the dark-room. You 
may easily develop your own films 
or may send them by mail for devel- 
opment. Sending glass plates by 
mail is risky. 

With a Kodak there are no extra 
attachments to buy; it is complete, 
ready for use. With a plate camera 
you must buy extra plate-holders or 
it is of no use you—remember this 
in counting the cost. 


Kodak films give better results for 
the amateur than glass plates because 
they have the orthochromatic and 
non-halation qualities that help over- 
come the harsh lighting conditions 
that he encounters. 


Plate camera manufacturers adver- 
tise the fact that professinal photog- 
raphers use glass plates and that 
therefore you should. Its true that 
professional photographers use plates 
in their studios for their regular work 
because their dark-room is only a few 
feet from the spot where their camera 
stands. For their vacation trips they 
use Kodaks mostly, just the same as 
other folks. 

Kodak photography means less 
trouble, better pictures, 

Ask your dealer or write us for 
the illustrated Kodak catalogue. 
Kodaks $5.00 and up, Brownie cam- 
eras, they work like Kodaks, $1.00 
to $12.00, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
427 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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} Just off the press. 300 pages. Thousands of 
¥ illustration and color plates. Every musical 
instrument. Highest quality and lowest prices 
1 inthe world. Easy payments. Write today. 
Hi The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to invent with list of inventions 
wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. 


tised free. VICTOR J, EVANS & CO., Washington, D. 0 
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Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 


Don’t Lose Faith in America 


HERE is nothing seriously wrong with the country. 

This is an election year, and it’s the business of 

politicians to stir discontent and drag clouds from be- 
hind silver linings. 

Of course, there are insistent problems—lots of 
them—and there are national abuses, too. Special 
Privilege, has, as usual, been picking pockets, but the 
country is basicly sound and healthy and prosperous. 

We learn the truth when lies fly. We find our ail- 
ments when doctors disagree. Monarchies go to smith- 
ereens only because there is no chance to find out what 
is really happening in the government. 

Just now, it does seem that America is on the verge of 
real trouble, but we must discount what we hear in a 
presidential year. 

There is, however, a little more fire than usual behind 
the smoke. 

} The twentieth century has introduced innovations 
faster than we have been able to administer them 
properly. Invention has crowded upon invention. 
Labor-saving, time-shortening devices have poured 
upon us in a steady flood; agriculture has changed from 
a trade to a science; transportation has not only been 
extended but quickened; railroad mileage and telephone 
systems have been enormously multiplied; millions of 
acres have been irrigated and opened to settlement; 
advanced notions have been introduced into business. 

But more important still, the continent has been 
standardized. Mile-a-minute trains, long distance 
*phones, night lettergrams, fast mail service and 
colossal newspaper circulations, efficiently covering 
entire sections, have made East and West realize a 
closer kinship with North and South. 

State insularity (and, therefore, provincialism) has 
gradually lessened under these conditions, and a closer 
communism of interests has resulted. 

Not only have we made titanic industrial strides, but 
we have, as well, encountered hundreds of equations 
with which business never before dealt. 

The relation between workers and their employers 
is constantly improving. Innovations which a preced- 
ing generation declared socialistic, have been enthusi- 
astically adopted by the’great trusts—old age pensions, 
accident liability, profit sharing and welfare work are 
already in operation in almost every important cor- 
poration. 

The people are better educated. There is a higher 
intelligence in the masses, but we have advanced men- 
tally and commercially faster than legislatively. 

Laws which were competent enough in the earlier 
years of the Republic, do not today cover our needs. 
Our politicians have not maintained pace with us. 

There have not been enough business men at Wash- 
ington and in the legislatures. Individually, we have 
made signal gains over the records of our fathers, but 
as a people we have been careless—we have not suffi- 
ciently realized how necessary it is for government to 
keep in step with trade. 

The enormous opportunities disclosed by invention 
and science have inspired us to notable personal suc- 
cesses, but we have not often enough borne in mind our 
mutual responsibilities. 

We have been selfish—reckless. We have organized 
our own firms with splendid skill, but the master Firm 
has been sadly neglected. 

We have eliminated waste from our factories and 
stores—minimized operating costs and perfected pri- 
vate equipment, but we have permitted wantonness 
and criminal extravagance in the conduct of our com- 
mon business. 

In light of these facts it is only natural that there 
should be more accusation and discussion throughout 
this Presidential campaign than in any other since 
Washington took office. 

But even the worst phases of the situation need oc- 
casion no alarm. 

We never before had so much land under cultivation, 
and we never before realized better prices for our crops. 
The masses, as a whole, are in a contented frame of 
mind. Cost of living is high, but so are wages; em- 
ployment is steady; mills are running at full time; the 
reports of the commercial agencies show few failures; 
the banks are bulging with reserves; there’s plenty of 
money everywhere for every legitimate undertaking; 
interest rates are reasonable; there are few strikes and 
these are local and sporadic. 


America is all right. It merely needs a little over- 
hauling. And we’ll take care of the situation. 

We are the most intelligent nation on the face of the 
earth, and no matter who’s elected, we’ll see to it that 
the necessary repairs and improvements are made. 

We will need an unusually capable man for the job, 
for there will be a bit more work and a bit more responsi- 
bility in the White House than the average President 
has faced; but, after all, no matter who is elected, the 
real burden is upon our hundred million backs, and 
whether he be Democrat or Republican, Insurgent or 
Standpatter, don’t fear, we’ll still manage to hold the 
United States tightly on the map. 


Blindness at Five Cents a Glass 


OU have heard of the benevolent old lady who en- 
dowed South Sea missions with the profits of a 
baby-killing syrup. 

You already know of the kindly patriarch who 
amassed a million from a remedy which substituted the 
cocaine habit for catarrh. 

Not less noted is the spice manufacturer who discov- 
ered ground olive pits as an adulterant for mustard. 

Then, too, there is Portuguese Joe, of the Barbary 
Coast, whose standard price for shipping unwilling 
citizens on South Sea cruises is $20 per head. 

Nor is it unfitting to include in this distinguished 
company sundry East Side paladins who engage to 
alter the features of any designated enemy for the slight 
stipend of $10 and guarantee permanent disability for 
$25 per capita. 

But, behold Herod out-Heroded. These little ras- 
cals are amateurs, veritable babes in villainy. Dr. 
Charles May, of New York City, is authority for the 
statement that thousands of men have been blinded by 
cheap whiskey, diluted with wood alcohol. 

Of all the harrowing stories of greed this is beyond 
doubt the most appalling. 

That wood alcohol, a deadly poison, is sold without 
discrimination to scoundrels who esteem the pitiful 
profit of a penny beyond a man’s eyesight is a matter 
which demands immediate attention from the com- 
munity at large, and not least from the Liquor Dealers’ 
associations. 

The manufacturers of whiskey and the more respect- 
able element in the trade can’t act too quickly in pro- 
claiming their detestation of this horror. 

The crimes laid at the door of the saloon are already 
far too many, but even the Borgian age offers no infamy 
equal to blindness at five cents a glass. 


One Reason for High Beef 


Bes is high, but soisland. The great plains of the 

Southwest are changing into truck gardens and 
orchards. When the plow comes, the herds go. It 
takes fourteen acres to feed a steer, and fourteen acres 
will more than feed a family. The ranch owner can no 
longer afford to pasture cattle on soil that will produce - 
ten-fold profit in corn and beans and onions. 

And so, year by year, the cow man finds himself 
pushed further from the old ranges. The free prairie is 
gone—fences are up—the right of way is closed—the 
eattle are now grazing in the northern hills. 

Winter descends upon them and sheets the slopes 
with snow. Hunger and cold force them into the deep 
valleys, and when spring comes with her melting snows, 
thousands of stark carcasses are disclosed in the drifts. 
The loss to the breeders totals millions. 

Yes, beef is high, but the packers aren’t altogether to 
blame. Immigration, progress and natural laws are 
also responsible. 


Prejudice Is Stupidity 
REJUDICE is the badge of ignorance. A man is 
responsible solely for his own acts. The very 
essence of justice demands trial before condemnation. 
Generalities are unintelligent. To despise an entire 
race augurs lack of common sense. There are fine souls 
among all peoples. Genius, ability and honor are neither 
geographical nor ethnological attributes. Gentlemen 
belong to no particular sect, creed or breed. To esteem 
a whole nation as your inferior stamps you as a blatant 
ass. The printing press gave bigotry its death-sentence 
long ago. 
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THE DARE DEVIL 


Continued from page 7 


Karl, “but not before I have had some moun- 
tain strawberries and cream. Let me recom- 
mend these to you,” he added, in a more 
friendly way. 

“We will reserve business until tomorrow 
morning, Mr. von Lahn,” said the king. “Will 
ten o’clock suit you?” 

“My time is wholly at your majesty’s dis- 
posal,” I returned, “and I shall inform his High- 
ness at once of the distinguished courtesy with 
which your majesty has received me.” 

The king bade his young equerry ring for a 
man to show me to my room: but the youth at 
once volunteered, in the kindest way, to show 
me himself. 

We ascended those stairs which the light foot 
of Miss Maienbach had so recently trodden. 

Having passed along the gallery for a consid- 
erable way, we reached, as I guessed, the big 
corner tower. Here we passed through a little 
door, up a winding-stair, to a higher floor. Here 
were two doors, facing each other, one of which, 
my guide informed me, belonged to him, Ernst 
von Dornwald. The other opened into a room 
which was not very large, but commanded the 
most marvelous prospect I had ever seen. 

An oriel window, in the curved wall, allowed 
the fullest view of the magnificent country 
without. 

In one corner of the room was the oddest 
fireplace—built off the wall, as it were—from 
outside it must look like a tiny flying turret. 

Ernst von Dornwald smiled as he saw me go 
near to look atit. “That is the celebrated oven 
of the Overlords of Lascania,” he said. “There 
was formerly an iron door in front, and they put 
their victims in, lit a fire from below, and kept 
them until they promised ransom enough.” 

In spite of the sunshine, and though I am a 
bold man, I shuddered. What man has done 
to man certainly constitutes the great mystery 
of human life. 

I had soon made the necessary difference in 
my costume, and when we descended to the ter- 
race, where the horses stood awaiting us, I 
found I had not delayed them. 

The horses were rough-looking, but evidently 
strong and sure-footed. Our party consisted of 
Karl von Elten, Ernst von Dornwald and my- 
self, with the Princess, Miss Maienbach, and 
the Princess’s maid of honor, whom I never 
heard called anything but the Countess Alberta. 

I was a little divided in my mind as we rode 
carefully down a road whose steepness was in- 
credible, as to what I ought to do. My whole 
inclination was to ride next to the king’s secre- 
tary, and oust Karl, who hovered like a fly 
about a honeypot. 

If my idea was true, and Karl and the 
Princess were to marry, I could not think that 
she could be pleased by his conduct. He was 
apparently carrying on an open flirtation: and 
however carefully we distinguish between an 
alliance and a love affair, there are certain 
decencies to be observed, after all. 

After a brief reflection, I decided to adhere 
closely to duty. The secretary was a flirt, and 
lovely as she was, I had no business with her, 
except with a view to extracting information. I 
did not like to see Karl so near her, for he was a 
man who bore a bad character: later on, I 
’ might be able to give her a hint, for she was 
evidently very young. 

For the moment, however, I was determined 
not to notice her: and as soon as the road made 
it practicable, I ventured to ride almost up to 
the Princess’s side, though I did it in fear and 
trembling, seeing that I was but a secretary. 

She gave me a-sleepy glance, under those 
blue, half shut eyes. She sat her horse admir- 
ably. “Do you like riding?” she said. 

“Even if I did not like it as a rule, I must, 
upon such an occasion and in such company,” 
I replied warmly. “But as a matter of fact, I 
do like it, and am used to it.” 

“Where do you come from?” she asked. “I 
mean, what is your birthplace?” 

“Your highness does me much honor in ask- 
ing. I was born in a remote district of Kilis- 
tria, and stayed there till I went to the Military 
Academy in Gottenstadt.” 

“Are you an officer? Pardon me, I have 
been addressing you merely as a civilian——” 

“T am not an officer, Madame. I was obliged 
to abandon a military career owing to the im- 
poverished condition of my parents.” : 

“Have you been long with the Prince?” 

“Not very long, Madame.” 

“T wish you were not a messenger from him— 
I wish I could ask you about him and get a true 
reply.” 

“Madame,” I broke in eagerly. She shook 
her head and put up her hand, with the ghost of 
a smile. 

“How shall I trust the man who has been 
sent expressly to woo me?” she said, half mock- 
ing, half bitter. 

“It is all lies,” she went on harshly, after a 
moment. “I have been brought up on them. 
If a man is a Prince, and eligible, they tell us he 
1s an angel. If he is ineligible, we hear the most 
horrible scandals about him.” 

“Dare I ask if you have heard horrible scan- 
dals against Prince Boris, Madame?” a; 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Nothing worse 
than that he is under the thumb of the Para- 
guay dare-devil and wants to marry me in order 
that he may annex Lascania and defy Europe.” 


She made an expressive gesture with her hand. 
“The man must be mad who would launch 
these two poor little countries upon a war with 
the Great Powers, simply to gratify his own 
ambition.” 

“Indeed, I agree with you, Madame. But 
it may have crossed your mind that the Great 
Powers are hard taskmasters. What they de- 
mand, they must have: and it is easier for two 
little countries to make them see reason, than 
one. Only last year, if I may remind you, the 
king, your father, had to’part with his rights on 
the left shore of the Vodoray below Shesla. Had 
Prince Boris been his—son-in-law—I am bold 
enough to think that easily might have been 
avoided.” 

She gave a sigh. “It might perhaps, then. 
Now the case has altered. Karl’s wife is dead, 
and he is back in the line of succession.” 

“His wife leaves no children?” 

“None. If I marry him, he ceases to be a 
rival: and I pass my life here, in my own coun- 
try, which I love, instead of going to a strange 
one, to eat out my heart with home-sickness. 
No! You see, Mr. von Lahn, we are all against 
you, here.” 

“T think not, Madame,” said I, with a mean- 
ing smile. , 

We had now come to a wide expanse of 
moorland, upon which we could gallop. The 
horse I was riding had been going admirably, 
but with a sturdy wilfulness which caused me 
to think that he needed a steady hand. I was, 
in consequence, when we reached the edge of the 
heath, controlling him consciously—thinking of 
what I was doing. 

To this circumstance I probably owed my 
life. As we set foot upon the turf, Karl von 
Elten rode up determinedly, upon my left side. 
He raised his right arm, with his whip in it, and 
uttered a short, sharp sound, not very loud, 
which sounded to me like “Yoicks!” 

Thereupon my horse went off as if somebody 
had shot him out of a cannon. 
mined bolt I never saw, and for one minute, I 
doubted whether I could stop him before he had 
broken his neck or mine. We had come only a 
few miles, and he was quite fresh and as strong 
as the morning of Time. The going was glori- 
ous, and it seemed as if he had wings. 

There was, however, mercifully for me, 
plenty of space in which to manoeuvre, before 
we reached the sky-line, below which I shrewdly 
guessed that there might be a considerable drop, 
for we were on a high plateau of ground. Very 
often, if you cannot stop a horse, you can steer 
him, if you do it very gently. What I had to do 
was to make him gallop in a circle until he had 
lost enough spirit for me to be able to pull him 
in. I settled down in my saddle, nursing him 
with wrist and knee, and by the time we had 
neared the edge, I had succeeded in controlling 
his direction, though not his pace. 

Heavens! From the glimpse I had of the 
precipice, I thanked my stars, as we shot past 
it! Round we went, in a gigantic sweep, and 
the group of riders at the heath’s edge, who had 
halted in sheer terror, from seeming to be of the 
size of pin-points, began to grow larger and 
larger. I did not go quite near them, for I knew 
my steed’s madness was not yet out of him. I 
flashed past at some distance, hurtled once 
more towards the precipice, to which this time 
I gave a wider berth: and as we turned the sec- 
ond time, I knew that I had won. 

I gave him the whip then. He wanted to slow 
down, and I was determined he should do no 
such thing, save at my own will and pleasure. 
I rode, still in a curve, as though we were per- 
formers in an enormous ring, towards our 
friends, and as we neared them, I allowed him 
to slacken pace. He knew he was beaten—he 
knew he was going my way, not his own. I 
forgave him, and rode him gently up to them. 

“A thousand pardons, Madame,” I said, 
penitently, as I swept off my hat to the Prin- 
cess. “I hope my indifferent horsemanship has 
not put your Highness to any inconvenience.” 

The Princess answered quite eagerly. “In- 
different horsemanship! Sir, it is for us to 
apologize! You might have been killed.” 

I laughed softly. “I am not so easily dis- 
posed of, Madame, but I should have been on 
my guard. The horse is nervous, but if I keep 
at a little distance from so excitable a rider as 
Prince Karl, I am sure all will be well.” 

I had, of course, my suspicions, as I uttered 
the words. They were thrown out as a feeler. 
Karl von Elten was fool enough to color. 

“What did I do?” he replied, insolently. 
“When Mr. von Lahn is on horseback, let no 
dog bark.” 

“Precisely, Highness. It is, as I said, my in- 
different horsemanship which is to be blamed,” 
I answered, sweetly. “But my horse has lost 
aes first freshness now, and I hope I can control 

m. 

They all held back for me to lead the way 
with the Princess, as before. When we were 
out of their hearing, she spoke again, earnestly. 

“T am sure that Karl, when he offered to lend 
you his horse, can have had no idea of his trick 
of bolting.” 

' “That goes without saying, Madame,” I 

replied. “It is my shame to have given you so 

poor an idea of Kilistrian horsemanship. My 

master, Prince Boris, is a magnificent rider.” 
(To Be ContINvED.) 


A more deter- 


It is one thing to make 
soda crackers that are 
occasionally good. 


It is quite another thing 
to make them so that 
they are not only always 
better than all other soda 
crackers, but always of 
unvarying goodness. 


The name “ Uneeda”— stamped 
On every one of them—means 
that if a million packages of 
Uneeda Biscuit were placed 
before you, you could choose 
any one of them, confident 
that every soda cracker in 
that package would be as 
good as the best Uneeda 


Biscuit ever baked. Five cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


a Beautiful Girl” 


On a beau-ti-ful night With a beau-ti-ful girl 

The $10,000.00 Song Hit! If you will try over a few bars of this wonderful song you will know why 
Jerome H. Remick & Co. paid $10,000.00 for this great song. It is written by Gus Edwards, famous as the 
composer of “By the Light of the Silvery Moon,” “School Days,” etc. ‘On a Beautiful Night With 
a Beautiful Girl ”’ is the best song he has ever written. Don’t fail to send for a copy of this great song. 


Songs That Should Be In Every Home 
15c per Copy; 8 for $1.00—Postpaid 


Daisies Won’t Tell. 

Skeleton Rag. 

Beautiful Lady Waltzes. 
Brides and Butterflies Waltzes. 
Maxine Waltzes. 

Cum-bac Rag. 


Rainbow. ; 
The Month of June Is a Song of 


ove. 
That Slippery Slide-Trombone. 
Everybody Two-Step. 

Love Isa Weaver of Dreams. 


Moonlight Bay. 

When I Waltz With You. 

The Island of Roses and Love. 

Sweet Bunch of Daisies. 

When I Was Twenty-One and 
You Were Sweet Sixteen. 


Vale of Dreams. I’ll Dream of You If You’ll Hyacinth Rag. _ 
Daddy. Dream of Me. Everybody Two-Step Rag. 
If You Talk in Your Sleep, Don’t Beautiful Doll. Golden Sunset Waltzes. 


Garden of Dreams Waltzes, 


When You’re Away. 
Black and White Rag. 


I Want a Little Loving Sometime. ! 
Let My Girl Alone. After Vespers. _ 
You’re My Baby. Twilight Meditations. 


Write for Our Big FREE Catalogue of Music Hits 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 53-59 Farrar Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mention My Name. 
Garden of Roses. _ 
Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet. 
Silver Bell. 
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847 ROGERS BROS. @ 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the abovetrade mark. 


| 


 fargest makers of 9 Ss 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CB., MERIDEN, CONN. = 


| Send for 


SL to Meriden Britannia Ga, ‘ss ie 
SBE | catalogue “V-37 
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The Right Soap 
For Baby’s Skin 


Is Cuticura Soap 


N the care of 

baby’s skin and 

hair, Cuticura 
ya 


Soap is the 
J? mother’s favor- 
\ ite. Not only 
is it unrivaled 
in purity and refreshing fra- 
grance, but its gentle emollient 
properties are usually sufficient 
to allay minor irritations, re- 
move redness, roughness and 
chafing, soothe sensitive condi- 
tions, and promote skin and 
hair health generally. Assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment, it is 
most valuable in the treatment 
of eczemas, rashes and other 
itching, burning infantile erup- 
tions. Cuticura Soap wears to 
a wafer, often outlasting several 
cakes of ordinary soap and mak- 
ing its use most economical. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p, 
book. Address ‘*‘Cuticura,’* Dept. 133, Boston. 

aa@-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Outi- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. at stores or by mail. 


Freckles 


are ‘‘asa cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why 
not remove them? Use 


Stillman’s Freckle 


Cream made for the one pur- 
pose of removing freckles 
—always does the work, leaving the skin 
clear, smooth and without a blemish. 
Prepared by specialists with years of ex- 
perience. ‘Three different strengths to 
suit different cases. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. Stillman’s Freckle | 
Cream will help you. Write today for full 
particulars and free booklet, 
‘“‘Woulds't Thou Be Fair?” 
or ask your druggist for 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream. 
50 cents per jar. 


Stillman Cream Co. 
Dept.12 Aurora, Dlinois ug 


Nadine Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 
BEAUTIFUL. 


Soft and velvety. It is 
harmless. Money Back 
if not entirely pleased. 
The soft, velvety appear- 
ance remains until pow- 
der is washed off. Puri- 
fied by a new _ process. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discolora- 
tions. White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. 
By leading toilet counters or mail, price 
50 cents. Address Dept. W, 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


west 
NADINOLA 
Gere 


A linen-like fabric at half the cost. 

™ Styles for wash dresses, outing costumes, play 
@- clothes, rompers, pajamas and negligee shirts. 
The most economical cloth you can buy. Guar- 
anteed Tub-Proof and Sun-Proof. Look on the 


selvage for the name. 
See your dealer. Samples on request. 
RENFREW MFG. COQ. 


(Established 1876) 
ADAMS, MASS. 
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If you cannot : 
purchase 
PEERLESS 
PATTERNS 
at any store 
in your city, 
we will send, 
postpaid, any 
pattern shown 
on this page 
for 10 CENTS 


Woman's World 
Pub. Company 
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Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
No. 5412—This design 
is excellent for wear with 
tailored skirts and is 
suitable for development 
in linen, madras, cham- 
bray or pique. It is 
made with wunder-arm 
gores and has shoulder 
pleats front and back. 

The pattern is cut in 
sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will require three and one-eighth yards of 27-inch 
goods or two and five-eighths yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 


Ladies’ Raglan Shirt Waist. No. 5808—Here is something new in 
shirt waist construction. The model is a raglan waist with the sleeves 
extending to the neck edge. The closing is through a center box-plait. 
Any wanted wash fabric may be used. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 
size will require two and one-half yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Shirt Waist. No. 5507—Eyelet embroidery was chosen for 
the development of this dainty waist, which is simplicity itself in fashion- 
ing. It is made with body and upper part of sleeves in one, and with 
under-arm gores for comfort. Other suitable materials include linen, 
pique, silk and pongee. * 

The pattern, No. 5507, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require two and five-eighths of 36-inch material and 
shi gtd of a yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 

5 cents. ; 
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Latest Styles in Shirt Waists 
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Ladies’ Sailor Waist. 
No. 5854—This pretty 
sailor waist is made with 
the fashionable peplum. 
The pattern provides for 
a shield which is remov- 
able, and for long or 
short sleeves. Any of 
the wanted wash ma- 
terials may be employed. 

The pattern is cut in 
sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will require two and three-fourths yards of 36- 
inch material and five-eighths of a yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Shirt Waist. No. 5848—A very attractive shirt waist is 
given in this design. It is easily made and may be developed in linen, 
pique, pongee or silk. The sailor collar is its chief feature and there is a 
handkerchief pocket for completion. 

The pattern, No. 5848, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require three and one-eighth yards of 27-inch material 
or two and one-eighth yards of 36-inch goods with one-half yard of 
27-inch contrasting fabric. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Shirt Waist. No. 5495—In this stylish waist the seamless 
shoulder takes a novel form. There is no seam along the shoulder line 
from the neck to arm, but there is the regulation armhole with the inset 
hon The waist is plain in the back, but has a closing band in the 
ront. 

The pattern, 5495, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Me- 
dium size requires two yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 


S495 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 
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Charming Costumes for Ladies 
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5354 5849 5548 5863 $373 

Ladies’ Costume. Nos. 5849—5354—The coat of this charming 
costume is made in blazer style and is a 30-inch box coat, one of the most 
fashionable models of the season. The skirt is a two-piece design suit- 
able for the miss and small woman. It can be made with high or normal 
waistline, and has the closing at the left side. Serge, whipcord, mohair 
or linen is available. 

The coat pattern, No. 5849, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require three and five-eighths yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5354, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Me- 
dium size will require two and three-eighths yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Beautiful Frock. No. 5359—5548—This beautiful garment con- 
sists of an excellent waist and skirt pattern, both of which are simple 
to carry out. The waist has the body and sleeves in one and the skirt is 
cut in six gores and closes at the left side of the back. The design is 
pretty for development in pongee, mohair, soisette, linen or gingham. 

The waist pattern, No. 5359, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Medium size will require two and three-eighths yards of 36-inch 
material and two yards of insertion. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5548, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist meas- 
ure. Medium size will require three and three-fourths yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. - 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5357—Here is a delightful semi-princess dress, 
made with the convenient front closing. It has removable chemisette, 
pretty rolling collar and a stylish skirt. The entire appearance of the 
costume is smart and up to date. Blue linen, with trimming of a darker 
shade, is a nice suggestion for development. 

The pattern, No. 5357, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


7 If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 
city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN'S WORLD PuB. Co 


5357 5359 


Medium size will require five and three-eighths yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Costume. No. 5373—5863—Here is a fetching costume and 
just the thing for development in white serge or mohair, so stylish this 
summer. The waist closes at the front, and can be worn with or without 
the guimpe. The skirt is a two-piece design and can be made with the 
closing at the front or back. 

The waist pattern, No. 5373, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Medium size will require two and one-third yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for waist and one and one-half yards of 36-inch material for guimpe, 
with three and one-half yards of insertion or banding. ; y 

The skirt pattern, No. 5863, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size will require four and one-fourth yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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PATTERNS 


for Patterns. 


I enclose 


Name. 


Town 


St. No. or R. F. D. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON ABOVE. 


Yes, thanks, 


I’m quite well. 


“Wouldn’t know me? 
Well, I hardly know my- 
self when I realize the 
superb comfort of well- 


balanced nerves and per- 


fect health.” 


“The 


when I quit coffee and 


change began 


tea, and started drinking 


“T don’t give a rap 
about the theories; the 
comfortable, healthy 


facts are sufficient. 


“There’s a Reason” 


FOR 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 
jor Nursery and 
Household Use 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed MilkCo 


NEw YorkK 
LEADERS OF QUALITY” 


Send for Recipe Book. Send for Baby's Book. 
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THE GIRL THAT CHEAPENS HERSELF 


“OUR COMRADES’ CORNER’”—By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


APFRETTY and attractive girl was trying to 
defend herself for permitting personal 
familiarities from a young man to whom she was 
not engaged. 

“Why, I’ve known him all my life,” she said. 
“We're just like brother and sister. He expects 
to hold my hand.” 

This, the first of several excuses she made, was 
a very specious one. As a general thing, broth- 
ers do not spend much time holding the hands 
of their sisters. A careless, if affectionate, 
caress in passing is about all the average 
brother bestows upon his sister, no matter how 
much he loves her or how proud of her he may 
be. 

Even weaker is the excuse: “He expects to 
hold my hand.” Now it is unfortunately true 
that in certain small towns where girls and boys 
have grown up together, there prevails this cus- 
tom of more or less careless love-making. 

This is a case of “he expects to,” but it does 
not follow that the custom is at all proper. 

But even in large communities can be found 
girls who will make the excuse that young men 
expect to offer demonstration. 

“He kissed me as a matter of course,” the 
sweet-faced girl said, when she was explaining 
why she was so familiar with a man who had no 
intention of marrying her; “He said afterwards 
that ali the girls he had gone with had let him, 
and they were nice girls too, just as nice as I. 
And he had taken me out to the theatre and had 
shown me so much attention, and it had all cost 
so much that when he put on that surprised air, 
why I felt that I was in the wrong.” 

There are young men, not too scrupulous, 
whom other girls have spoiled, who will kiss 
every pretty girl who will allow it. They are 
base enough to imply that they should have 
some such return for whatever entertainment 
they have offered. But a girl who can be de- 
ceived or moved by that kind of attitude has a 
vein of weakness in her. Any young man worth 
marrying or worth keeping as a friend will ex- 
pect from a girl to whom he offers some sotial 
courtesy, nothing but the pleasure of her soci- 
ety. The very fact that he says other girls 
have permitted such familiarities should put 
the girl on her guard. 

“But if I had held out,” objected the girl, “he 


surely would not have come to see me again.” 

He would have come again; he would have 
been piqued to think that here-was one girl with 
whom he could not have his way. And even if 
he had not come again, it would be clear gain to 
the girl, for she could have saved herself up for 
some one worth while. Any young man who 
speaks of “all the girls he has gone with” is 
not a young man who can be looked on as 
any kind of a permanency, even from the 
standpoint of friendship. 

That girl held herself at too low an estimate, 
not only to the young man but to herself. A 
girl should have a very strong respect for her- 
self; this is a different thing from conceit. She 
should not be vain of her beauty or her money 
or her popularity; but she should be proud of 
her ideals. The greatest ideal should be that of 
purity. The ideal of purity embraces much. 
It means purity of thought, the casting out of 
all that is mean or cruel, uncharitable or unre- 
fined. And it should mean purity of deed. The 
girl must never do anything which she would be 
ashamed to have the noblest men or women in 
the world know about. 

Phere is only one good and safe rule: a girl 
should not allow a man to kiss her or even to 
hold her hand unless they are engaged, and have 
the fullest intentions of marrying each other. 

Looked at from the lowest level, it is good 
tactics for a girl to be reserved with a man. If 
he knows he can kiss her without being en- 
gaged to her, his respect for her falls. 

A man likes best what he has to work to win; 
he doesn’t want a woman to come even half 
way when he is wooing her; the more difficult 
the chase, the more he values her. 

But carrying out a line of conduct from pru- 
dential motives in order to make oneself more 
valuable in a man’s eyes should not be enough 
for the really nice girl. She must guard her 
body, because it is the temple of her mind and 
her character. To yield herself in the very 
slightest way to a man she is not going to marry 
is unworthy of her mind and character. Her 
own mind, her own character, are to be her long 
companions; they will be closer to her always 
than husband or children, parents or friends. To 
get the highest and best out of life she should 
refine, purify and develop these companions. 


THE WOMAN THAT IS DISLIKED 


By DR. EDITH B. LOWRY 


LTHOUGH all may not be honest enough 
to admit it, yet there seldom lived a person 
who did not desire to be well liked. Everyone 
would like to be popular, but not all are willing 
to make the necessary effort. Many are too 
lazy, selfish or indolent. There is not a person 
living who could not be popular if she but 
tried. 

All of us are acquainted with some women 
who are generally disliked. Sometimes the 
reason is evident, sometimes it requires a close 
analysis to reveal it. Perhaps we have some of 
the same faults but are not willing to admit it. 

Among these unpopular women is the inquisi- 
tive woman who has no real interest in our 
lives, but is imbued with an overwhelming 
curiosity which compels her to ask about the 
most intimate things. Nothing is too sacred for 
her idle curiosity. You never purchase any- 
thing but what she asks you point blank, 
“Where did you get it? How much did you 
pay for it?” 

She does not hesitate to question you about 
your family relations. She asks pointed ques- 
tions about any personal affairs. Nor can you 
evade an answer, for, if you try to change the 
subject, she will revert to her question time and 
time again until you finally must answer or 
offend her by saying that you do not care to 
tell her. * 

Another woman who is disliked is the one 
who is always telling her family troubles. She 
drags out the family skeleton and parades it 
before your eyes. She pours her tale of woe 
into your unwilling ears. She never is satisfied 
with her family or her surroundings and seems 
to derive pleasure in thrusting her troubles 
upon her neighbors. 

The Woman That Is Too Friendly 

Next door to this woman probably is the one 
who is too friendly. She always is running in 
just for a few minutes’ chat. Probably she 
comes in just when you are putting forth every 
effort to finish an important piece of work. She 
says, “Don’t! let me interrupt you. Just go 
right on with your work. I only ran in for a few 
minutes.” She does not stop to consider that 
it is impossible for you to concentrate your 
mind on your work when conscious of the fact 
that she is making a mental inventory of every 
thing in the room. 

If she happens to come in just as you are 
dressed for the street, she immediately offers to 
accompany you. Perhaps you are expecting to 
meet a friend and have a social time together. 
You have a number of things to say to this 
friend that you do not care to say in the presence 
of a third party. 

She is next of kin to the woman who always 
is asking favors. If you are going to the city for 
a day she immediately says, “Oh, would you 


mind getting this for me?” Perhaps her errand 
takes you entirely out of your way and, as your 
time is limited, you must neglect one of your 
own errands in order to perform hers often of 
little importance. 

This same woman probably is one of the in- 
veterate borrowers. She borrows your gro- 
ceries, your thread, your clothing, your chairs, 
your bed and table linen, everything, in fact, 
except your husband, and she might borrow 
even him if he did not have stamina enough to 
refuse to be borrowed. 

Next to her is the woman who imitates. If 
you get an especially becoming dress, she 
immediately has one made so similar that when 
you meet some of your mutual acquaintances 
they say, “Why, you have a dress just like Mrs. 

Ss. 

It is not only your clothes she borrows, or 
imitates, but your style of speech, your ideas, 
your expressions. In fact, this social pirate 
coolly will appropriate anything she happens to 
admire. As your ideas have not been copy- 
righted, you have no recourse. 

Just the opposite of this woman is the one 
who sees good in no one. She criticises every- 
one and everything. If you remark that Mrs. 
G— has a very pretty dress, she says, “Yes, 
but I think it will fade the first time it is laun- 
dered.” If you show her your new Easter bon- 
net, she says, “It is pretty, but I should think 
you would prefer something that did not make 
you look so sallow.” If you show her your new 
rug, she says, “I do not think it will wear well. 
Mrs. M had one just like it and it went to 
pieces in no time.” 

Another unloved woman is the one who has 
no thought for anyone but herself. If her hus- 
band meets with an accident, her first thought 
is how much extra work it will make for herself. 
She never can see but one side of a question 
and that is her own side. She wants to be the 
center of attraction at all times and wants all 
the sympathy available. She is not willing to 
share the sympathy or admiration with anyone 
else. She never can bear to hear anyone else 
being praised. 7 

Another uncomfortable woman is the one 
who is over-sensitive. Her friends are almost 
afraid to talk to her for fear of being misunder- 
stood. She finds a slight where none was in- 
tended. A visit with a friend loses its joy in the 
after-thought, for the things that were said in a 
joke and meant that way, now take on a new 
meaning and, under the microscope of her sensi- 
tive soul, reveal an army of unkind allusions. 
Everything is taken as a slight. 

These poor, unpopular women wonder why 
they are disliked. Yet, they never try to turn 
the mirror inward to get the reflection of their 
own shortcomings. 
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hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
Cte Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Chiclets are the refine- 


ment of chewing gum 
for people of refine- 
ment. Served at swag- 
ger luncheons, teas, 
dinners, card parties. 
The only chewing gum 
that ever received the 
unqualified sanction 
of best society. It’s 
the peppermint — the 
true mint. 


Look for the Bird Cards in the 
packages. You can secure a 
beautiful Bird Album free. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 


A Cleanser and 


Mouth Wash 


Com- 
bines the 
virtues of 
pastes, powders, 
washes—without the 
faults of either. 
It cleanses and polishes the 
teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 
cake thatlasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists—or sent direct. 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


Hair on the Face 
Neck and Arms 


Instantly Removed Without In- 
jury to the Most Delicate Skin, 


In compounding, an incomplete 
mixture was accidently spilled 
on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discov- 
ered that the hair was completely 
removed. We named the new 
discovery ; 


“MODENE” — 


Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by ‘ 
IT CANNOT FAIL. Modene supersedes electrolysis. eae | 
people of refinement, and recommended by all who have 

its merits. Modene is now for sale at drug stores, or will be sent 
by mail in safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle, 
Postage stamps taken. Address ‘ 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 2, Cincinnati, 0, . 
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Make yourself independent, Establish yourself 
in a paying, pleasant business of your own. Only 
a small investment is necessary to starta MILLI- 
NERY store. Thousands are now enjoying good 
incomes that we have started in this way. 

With our complete stock of ready TRIMMED 
MILLINERY you can open a store or depart- 
ment without the services of a trimmer. Every 
hat is the latest city style that will sell quickly ata 
good profit, thereby assuring your success. 

We conduct one of the largest wholesale and 
manufacturing Millinery concerns in the World, 
producing thousands of Trimmed Hats daily, thus 
proving we can give you prompt service. Wealso 
give you the benefit of our large experience. 


MONEY IN MILLINERY 


No other legitimate business offers the same 
opportunity or is half so pleasant, instructive and 
interesting. In no other business can you invest 
60 little and draw outsomuch. Many of our most 
successful customers, not wanting to starta separ- 
ate store, rented space in a store where Millinery 
was not handled,or used a room in their own house, 


WE PROTECT ESTABLISHED 
DEALERS BY REFUSING TO 
SELL CONSUMERS 


| We Sell Only To Those Who Buy To Sell 
Again At A Profit. If you can invest $50 or 
$100 now you should be able to turn over your in- 
vestment many times during the season. AFTER 
you have opened your store we send you catalogs 
and style books of the latest correct styles that are 
in popular demand. By using our catalog you 
can, without any previous experience, re-order 
such goods as you need, thereby keeping your 
stock always new See one _ MS taba ons 

or mized list No. 

WRITE TODAY contained in our booklet 

How To Make Money in Millinery.” It 
tells just what our Fall and Winter stocks consist of, 
what they will sell for, just how much profit you 
can make on each hat, also full particulars how best 
to start a successful, paying Retail Millinery busi- 
ness. Now is thetimetostart. Do not delay. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE CO. 


159-161-163-165-167-169-171 N. Michigan Ave.» CHICAGO 


Mail $2.00 


With your name and address. 
We will send you on 


Ten Days’ 
Free Trial 


Specially Selected Fine Brilliant White 
Genuine Diamond in 14-K Tiffany Mounting 


Ifyou don’t say this is the biggest ring value you ever 

saw, send it back at our expense, and we will promptly 

return you your money. If you wish to keep it, the 
way is easy. Pay us only 


50c a Week or $2.00 a Month. 
No Interest. No al 2 Just common $2 450 


honesty among folks. give you the 
wholesale price 

STERLING MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Drawer 180 Home Office Drawer 765 


DIAMOND: 


Ball-Cup Nipple 
FREE to Every Babe 


This Ball-Cup Nipple is the only 
bottle nipple ever invented that 
has a cup, or that has puncture 
protected from enlargement (it 
being away from end of nipple) 
which thus feeds regularly and 
only cup full at a time; can not collapse. 
It fits closely about the neck of any small 
bottle; outlasts several ordinary nipples. 
We'll send you one FREE to try if you send us your 
address and your dealer’s name on a postcard. 


State Baby’s age; kind and 
quantity of food at a feeding, 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Company 
1357 Main St., Buffalo, New York 


flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of met- 
al, can’t spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent prepaid for $1. 
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‘THE vogue of white apparel for hot weather 
shows an increasing strength with each 
new summer. Every year women show a keener 
appreciation of the daintiness and beauty and 
comfort of clothing themselves in white “from 
tip to toe.” Nothing is quite so elegant and so 
universally within reach of everyone; nothing 
so sweet and wholesome. 

White hats of many different fabrics appear 
to answer the demand for white headwear. The 
most elegant of these are the soft, creamy felts 
which appear in July and disappear in Septem- 
ber. There are many different shapes to choose 
from, so that every type of face and figure may 
be suited. And there are innumerable ways of 
finishing and trimming the various shapes. 
But, with all this variety, the white felt con- 
tinues to remain what it must be, to be con- 
sistent, a simple, comfortable-looking hat, 
however elaborately wrought out. It is one of 
the finest achievements of millinery art. 

Three exquisite examples are pictured here 
which are worth study. The large hat with 
plain, slightly drooping brim shows an appli- 


White Felt Hats for Midsummer 


cation of black moire silk to the upper brim and 
part of the crown. It lies smoothly to the body 
of the hat and is sewed to place with perfect 
neatness. The brim and crown are only par- 
tially covered, the edges of the moire, indented 
with shallow scallops and extending over about 
two-thirds of the surface of the felt. 

The smaller hat, with pointed front brim, is 
also ornamented with a note of brilliant black. 
The brim and crown are outlined with a strip 
of shirred messaline. A white feather breast 
appears on both sides of the brim. 

The large hat, with brim rolling up at the left, 
has a crown, and an application to the upper 
brim of pink moire. It is finished with a white 
fancy feather also. The majority of white felt 
hats are simply trimmed with white feathers. 

Lace veils are sure to appear along with the 
white hats of midsummer. They catch every 
breeze that blows. Even the motion of walking 
makes them float about the hat. They provide 
a finishing touch to the all-white garb, that 
makes one look as cool as a breeze from the 
mountains. 


“TIPS” By BERTON BRALEY 


"THE fireman, on the sixteenth floor, reached 
into the blazing window and lifted the faint- 
ing woman out. The crowd cheered. Half way 
down the ladder the fireman was seen to stop, 
then he climbed back again and put the woman 
in the window. He came down alone. 

“Why,” asked the newspaper men, “did you 
not finish the job of saving her?” 

“Because,” said the fireman, with flashing 
eyes, as he thought of the indignity offered him, 
“she did not tip me.” 

The reporters nodded in sympathy. 


The pretty girl had just kissed the handsome 
young man. 

She waited a moment. 

“Aren’t you going to tip me?” she asked, 
naively. ; 

“No,” said the young man, haughtily. 

A flash of anger swept over her beautiful face. 

“Very well, then,” she said, “I shall have to 
ask you to give my kiss back to me.” 

Rather than be bulldozed into gratuity the 
young man obeyed. 

The case was brought up before Judge Cupid, 
who sentenced the young man to marry, the girl. 

“ And served him right, too,’’ said everybody. 


Out from the water the life saver pulled the 
drowning man. 

Over a barrel he rolled him and at last 
brought him back to life. Then—he recognized 
the fellow. He had been saved the year before 
and had given the life saver no tip. 

“What shall I do about it?” he asked the 
chief at the station. 

“To,” said the chief, “why it’s the simplest 
problem in the world; throw him in again.” 

Which, .the newspapers commented, was 


_quite properly done. 


Just as the highwayman was peating his vic- 
tim into insensibility and possibly to death, the 
stalwart officer’s hand fell upon his collar. 

“You're under arrest,” he said. 


The victim got up dazedly. The officer ex- 
tended his hand. 

The victim shook his head slowly and pointed 
to his empty pockets. 

Thereupon the highwayman handed the 
officer a dollar, 

“All right,” said the officer, ‘‘I’ll be moving 
on. 

“Sergeant,”’ declared the victim, two hours 
later, when he had come out of his coma, ‘‘this 
officer refused to aid me when I was attacked.” 

“He didn’t tip me,”’ replied the officer, with 
dignity. 

“Complaint dismissed,’ said the sergeant, 
with a scornful glance at the complainant. 

“And served him right, too,’ agreed the 
audience. 


ONLY JENKINS 


Continued from page 8 
answer, fragrant with the same perfume. And 
out of it dropped a check. 

“T am glad,’ wrote Mrs. Van Ness, “‘that you 
are my caretaker, and I am sending you three 
hundred dollars for a horse, a cow, and for plants 
and seeds. How old are the boys, and do they like 
farming? Tell your daughters to plant some pop- 
pies and sweet peas for me. I may never be able 
to see them, but I shall want to, and I shall like 
to think of the dear place made beautiful again.” 

It was late in the fall when this letter came. 
The trees were bare, the ground was stiff with 
frost, the leaves had already been gathered 
up and burned, and the first flurry of snow was 
falling. Yet this letter seemed to have filled 
all the place with its sweet odor, and all that 
evening they talked of what they would do in 
the spring, as if spring were already there. 

About the meanest trick you can play on @ 
four-year-old is to laugh at traits you are going 
to cuff him for when he’s fourteen. 

The definition of a tempest in a teapotis the 
fuss other people make about their troubles. 
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children, 
from the baby 
up, is perfectly 
safe in drinking 


CARNATION 
MILK 


| —From Contented 
Cows 


ARNATION 


cows live in a splendid 

country where they have 
the sweetest grass, the clearest 
water and the purest air— they 
are contented, and they give 
good, rich milk. 


Within a few hours after the cows are 
milked their milk reaches our condensery. 
All its freshness, richness and pureness is 
saved for you. An absolutely clean pro- 
cess in a speckless plant achieves more than 
this—it positively insures to you that no 
infection shall be brought into your home 
by way of the milk supply. 


Use Carnation Milk right from the 
can in coffee; for fruits and cereals dilute 
with an equal quantity of pure water, 
making it equal in quality to a rich raw 
milk. Cook with it; it improves the 
flavor of pastries, vegetables, sauces, etc. 
Surely when this means so much to you in 
the health-safety of your family as well as in 
decreasing the size of your milk bill you will 
tell or telephone your grocer to send you 


a can today. 
We have prepared an unusual 


FREE BOOK booklet containing recipes, sug- 


gestions for economical cooking, and the story ot 
Carnation Milk. It tells you how to make more deli- 
cious every dish in which milk is used. Write a postal 
card to us for your book now. 


Tall can, 10c Baby size, 5c 
At your Grocer’s 


CARNATION MILK 


—the Modern Milkman 


“Flavor superior to all others 
or your money back”’ 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co., 
General Offices, Seattle, U. S. A. 


Fourteen Condenseries in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Wis- 
consin and Illinois 
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J BRAND 


WILE you make the most of 

your garden and your market ? 
Or, will you allow fine, fresh fruits 
and vegetables to go to waste? 


Will you be able to count many big shelves filled mai Fong 
rows of delicious peas, beans, corn, tomatoes, pears, peaches, 
plums—all kinds of “goodies” preserved to a queen’s taste? 


Then, learn the secret of ‘‘yarring’’—the new, safe, easy 
way of canning in 


Atlas “E-Z Seal” Preserving Jars 


(Get one free from your grocer) 


E-Z Seal is the jar for all housewives—for those who know the 

most about preserving, and those who know the Jeast. It will give 
better results to both. 

"ny The sanitary, all-glass jar that keeps fruit for “keeps.” It has 

‘,, the all-glass cap, the wire spring seal—easy to fill, easy to 


1-at"y, open and easy to clean. The wire clamp excludes the air, 
eet Paks the green tint excludes the light. 
FREE ,, The E-Z Seal Jar will not fail you. You will like it 


for its goodness’ sake. 
Get a Free Jar and a Free Book 


Try this jar—test it. Take this 
coupon to your grocer. He 
will give you one jar free. 


In order to secure ‘y 
free jar, present this y 
coupon to your dealer yy 
before September 1,1912, “h 
properly filled out. vy 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. Yy 
Wheeling, W. Va. i} 
This is to certify that I have y 
received one “Atlas” E-Z Seal Jar ‘4 
free of all cost or obligation. This is %y 
the first coupon presented by any mem- ‘h 


nec of ag Se ‘a Then, write us direct for 
NAM€ .eevesseceecresceesseevevescecrecsecs ss Book of Recipes. It 1S 
Address . deed casnn apd ae . (ree, too. Do these 


TO THE } DE LOE: a oy this to cre from ‘Y 

whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons must yy 

be signed by you and returned before November 1, 1912. i 

DE ALER’ S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I gave 4 
one “‘Atlas” E-Z Seal Jar to the person whose signature “)y 
appears above. 


two things to-day. 


HAZEL-ATLAS 
GLASS CO., 
a Wheeling, W.Va. 


Dealer’s Name .. ceceseccacscceces cs cocces cece cs co cccsceccescvce y 


Address. se ccsccecccee 
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Never foo Loose 


Never Too Tight 


The Rubens Shirt is adjustable. 
fits snugly, but is never too tight. 

It goes on like a jacket, and wraps around. 
It is double-thick in front. 


No buttons, no open laps. Comfortable, 
sensible, convenient—the most popular garment 
ever made for infants. 


Worn by a million children now. 


You will never again buy old-type shirts 
for infants when your dealer shows you this. 
Go see it today. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this 
label appears on the front of each garment. 
This shirt is our invention and our sole production. Makeshift imitations 
are not at all like it. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
and silk. Also in merino (half, wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


It always 


Made in cotton, wool 
Also in silk and 


No Trouble 


No Buttous 
Patent Nos. $28,988 —550,233 (22) 


LIFES HEALINGS 


By DR, FRANK CRANE 


(Dr. Crane writes not to this or that class 
of readers, but to—everybody. There is no 
human being that does not face often the prob- 
lem, not of this or that phase of life, but of 


life itself. This article may give a useful 
hint to many, on how to get ‘a grip on life 


again,” how to face the oldest of problems, 
that of living and being happy.| 


cp ALL the amazing forces of Nature—her 
thunders and cataracts, oceans in wild 
storm and volcanoes in floods of molten rock, 
and those hidden monster-powers of electricity, 
gravitation and chemic affinities—the most 
wonderful of all is her Healing Power, her ability 
to get over anything, her infinite resources of 
recovery. 

Haven’t you often wondered why the whole 
world did not die of the cholera? And those 
other plagues no one seems able to stay, the 
typho, the small-pox, the bubonic plague, be- 
sides those awful pests of history, the red death 
and the black death; why have any one of them 
ceased at all? 

One reason of this is that the four huge 
rooms in Nature’s house are full of health sup- 
ply. These four rooms are Sunshine, Water, 
Air and Earth. 

For Nature’s other name is The Healer. 
She is the original and only cure-all. 

And all this is quite as true in the realm of 
mind and soul as it is in the realm of body. 

Read your history of the world. What a 
catalogue of fevers and insanities it is! 

What an immense deal of vicious, cruel, 
ignorant, wicked and perverse ways the human 
race has simply lived down! 

And now, if you have grasped this great 
healing law of Nature working in humanity as a 
whole, perhaps you can see also how it has been 
constantly at work in your own self. 


Wisdom Learned from Mistakes 


Ts not the very best part of what wisdom you 
have, is not your surest wisdom, that which you 
have gained by living through errors and wrong 
notions? 

When you say “experience is the best teach- 
er,” what else do you mean than that what you 
learn by recovering from mistakes is most 
valuable to you? 

All along your life there has been some mys- 
terious force leading you back from folly to 
sense; a strange rectifying principle bringing 
you back always from wrong paths. 

We call this Common Sense, as if through all 
our individual vagaries runs a thread of sound 
racial intelligence that holds us after all to truth 
and goodness. 

Your angers, and fits of petulance, what if 
they had run on unchecked! Nobody could 
reason with you, you could not control yourself, 
it seemed as if some irresistible power clutched 
you; yet one thing cured you; it was Time, 
great Nature herself: by and by your storm 
spent itself under her healing sunshine. 

When a tree is hacked by an axe in the forest, 
Nature slowly but surely fills and heals the 
wound. Give Nature time enough and she 
will reduce every piece of carrion to wholesome 
dust, cover the rough wall with ivy, replenish 
the devastated land with new woods and people 
the branches with singing birds. 


Life the Great Healer 


Nature’s heart and purpose is teeming with 
life, love and beauty. 

This is just as true of you and me as it is of 
fields and flowers. 

Just to live on is to grow wiser, better, strong- 
er, healthier. 

I know that is a gospel that many disbelieve. 
It being a free country anyone can believe what 
he likes. There are those to whom life is but 
an increasing disease, old age a calamity, and 
the whole affair a mistake. 

Any who prefer to go wailing and regretting 
from the cradle to the grave may do so. I can 
only say that to me it is silly, useless and 
untrue. 

I suppose I have made as many mistakes as 
the next man; I know I have done ten thousand 
foolish things; I have hurt those who loved me; 
I have been betrayed, swindled, lied about and 
injured by my fellow beings; I have failed many 
and many a time; and if anybody has a right 
to want to “go out in the garden and eat 
worms,” or sit in a corner and weep, or give up 
and join the “down-and-outers,” surely it is 1. 

But out of all this welter of error and evil 
there has come to me not despair but hope, not 
tears but peace, not hate but love. 

I have put my soul against this old universe, 
I have leaned my heart against this wide hu- 
manity, and I am healed. Thank God! I am 
pretty well, thank you, and propose to remain 
so. 

I do not speak merely of physical health; 
that shall be as God wills; but of mental and 
spiritual health. I take the great world as it is, 
and find healing. 

A lot of things I have lost, with youth, but an 
immeasurably greater lot I have gained with 
middle age. To me Nature and Time have been 
great nurses and teachers, nay, loving mothers, 
nid have healed me of if know not how many 
evils. 
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Salad 
Dressings 


A Fanioas Sauce 


It is remarkable how the use of 
Lea & Perris’ Sauce adds to poate 
enjoyment of every meal. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORE 


An Appetizer; A Digestive. 


Try it on Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Roasts, Hashes, Chafing Dish Cook 
ing and Welsh Rarebits. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. ye i 


GO AS FAR AS 


LPNS 7: 


EGG BEATER 


Positively the best beater made, scientifically 
perfect, eight blades do the work; beat, whip, 
mix, blend, etc. Indispensable in the kitchen 
for beating eggs, cream, etc. Sanitary, all 
steel, no wood. or cast iron. Saves two-thirds 
time and is positively a new kitchen article of 
unusual merit. 

For a limited time we will send this special 
value egg beater, prepaid, for two yearly sub- 
scriptions to Woman’s World at 25c each, or 


one three-year subscription at 5oc. 
Woman’s World, 107 So. Clinten St., Chicago, IIL 


ZIP! BANG! 


As It’s Coming most caver: 


cha stupen- 

chance 
ever offered. It’s a whirlwind! A 
chance to be our spe sales man- 
ager in your town on a NEW PLAN. 
Your pockets full of money if you grab 
this boys. Plenty of money—wads of 
it! Then there are other big things. 
We can’t even tell you about them 
-)) in print—only in special letters 
6a —so write! write!! 


49 $2500.00 Sr 


Read that out loud! $2500.00 given to 
our agents. Cash—Rings—Stickping 
—Diamonds — Watches — Suits— All 
FREE. You can make 


$50 to $60 a Week 


and then some, selling our swell, nifty 
suits. Only part of your time and no 
experience necessary. A big NEW oppor- 
tunity—don't miss it, 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS 


Hurry! Send a posteard today for our 
Great Offer. Get it before someone in your 
town beats you to it. Be our agent and sell 
all the clothesin yourtown. Don’t wait. 
It'sa crackerjack, Send postcard with your name and address 
right away and we'll send samples and full particulars—Free! 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Dept. 301 Z, CHICAGO, TLL 


cae ca 


ie 


Mill Sampies 


Heavy Corded Arabian 
Sash Curtains—like cut 


135 cts.a Window 


To introduce our Bargain 
Lists of Mill Samples, 


Rugs, Curtains, and Dra- 


peries, Curtain sent post- 
paid for 35c (coin or stamps) 


Philadelphia Manufacturers Association 
316-20 No. 3d St. - - Philadelphia 


MUSIC LESSONS F FREE 


At You r Home. Write r our book] 
how tod earn to us Pianoy Orga mn, Violin, Sfandolin 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. ginners or advanced 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF wUSiC, 35 Lakeside Bldg. ch Chicage, | uk 


x _ 
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Crisco is more 
economical — 


RICES of almost every- 

thing used in cooking, 

except Crisco, have gone 
up steadily. Pure lard is ma- 
terially higher than Crisco 
while butter costs nearly twice 
as much. 


Moreover, when you use 
Crisco in place of butter and 
lard you use about one-fifth 
less. Thus Crisco is more 
economical than either butter 
’orlard even without.consider- 
ing the difference in price. 
But the real economy of 
Crisco cannot be measured in 
money. Crisco being purely 
vegetable is far more digestible 
__than cooking fats of animal ori- 
gin, especially lard. It makes 
your food not only more deli- 
cious but more wholesome. 


Purchase a package today and 
see for yourself. 


Sworn, 
Gs 


Send for this Booklet 


It tells how Crisco makes better foods at less cost and 
gives over 100 tested recipes showing the best way to 
use Crisco for frying, for shortening, for cake making. 
Address The Procter & Gamble Company, Dept. O, 
Cincinnati, O. : 


‘of 60 stitches. 


40’ stitches (working 


August Canning Hints 


For canning use one-third to one-half as 
much sugar as fruit. 

For preserving use three-fourths as much 
sugar as fruit. 

For jam use equal amount of sugar and fruit. 

For jelly use equal amount of sugar and juice. 

For canning use only perfectly sound fruit, 
fresh, firm and of good quality. 

For preserving, fruit is either cut up or left 
whole. 

For jelly, fruit should be underripe. 


Canning of Fruits 


Use good jars; be sure they are perfectly air- 
tight and absolutely clean. Use new, pliable 
rubbers. Sterilize jars by placing in cold water 
and heating until water comes to the boiling 
point. Sterilize rubbers, tops, dipper and 
funnel by merely dipping them in the boiling 
water.. Small jars are preferable for most fam- 
ilies. 

To fill jars, put on a board or on a cloth 
wrung out of hot water. Have preserves boil- 
ing hot when put into jars; fill to the very brim. 
Break all bubbles with a sterilized silver spoon. 
Put top on each jar and seal at once. Tighten 
tops after jars have cooled. 

The success in canning and preserving de- 
pends on heating the fruit until all the germs 
are destroyed, then sealing it airtight while 
scalding hot. The best success is always ob- 
tained if small quantities are handled at a time. 


Jam Rules 


Do not allow tin, iron, or pewter to touch the 
jam, as any of these are liable to spoil the color. 

Everything employed in the jam making 
must be scrupulously clean. 

The sugar must be the best. 

The fruit must be gathered on a dry day, any 
that is imperfect or damaged being discarded. 
It should-be just ripe. 

The jam should be boiled until, on dropping 
a little on a plate, it jellies. Jam should be 
boiled fast to preserve the color of the fruit and 
kept well stirred. 

All scum must be carefully removed as it 
rises. 

Jam must be stored in a cool, dry place, free 
from drafts, and in an even temperature. 


Canned Peaches or Pears 


Cut the fruit in halves and remove the stones 
or core. For each quart jar allow two cups of 
sugar and one cup of water. If the fruit is ripe 


é 
THE HEART OF THE HOUSE 


By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


and sweet, less sugar may be used. One cup 
sugar for each quart can of fruit is used when 
the fruit.is not very acid. 

Peaches are successfully peeled by dipping 
them in boiling hot water for a few minutes. 
The skin will slip off as easily as from a tomato 
when treated in a similar manner. 

Chili Sauce 

Eighteen large ripe tomatoes, 4 green peppers, 
6 large onions, 4 cups vinegar, 3 tablespoons 
salt, 12 tablespoons sugar. 

~Chop onions, tomatoes and peppers; add the 
other ingredients and boil until thick. 


Approved Time Table for Cooking 


(Gaiiie. eae eee ...1 to 3 min. 
Eggs (soft cooked)..... Bs ie ..6 to 8 min, 
Eggs (hard cooked).............35 to 40 min. 


(These not to be boiled, but allowed to stand 
in boiling hot water.) 
Wounge beets". 225s) da. 
Stume beans. 3... ree 1 to 24% hrs. 
Old beets (never tender)......... 3 to 4 hours 
STS qajitolela ae VS hee va ...3 to 4 hours 
Lima beans...... seen 1, Oma hrs. 


Macaroni.... eee ae 20.00, 50! min. 
UNREAL CUS cor hee me tan ee otter 20 to 30 min. 
Peas (depending on age)... . .15 to 30 min. 
Giboapent cc On eee eee _..35 to 60 min. 
‘Rornips:2. 2... ponent eeO tOko: mln. 
TONG ey. See eee ene, 45 to 60 min. 
SpMiach Fy Pees use aie aes Sue 25 to 30 min. 


(cen COTM mene aware oe see 12 to 20 min. 


(xuliilower Werte, | hie sat Se 20 to 25 min. 
1 RN a Oe Wes Sa oe ee 20 to 25 min. 
(Bread rete epee meget 9 be 45 to 60 min. 
BISCUIT ey Sep hoe cet eA ee 12 to 20 min. 
Nees Pr sc ose ee tte Anes Meee eT 25 to 30 min. 
Gom-cake Githick)s.52.-..... -. 30 to 35 min. 
Ginrerbredde wee | aoe And oS 20 to 30 min. 
akerlayer) eerie nee ct oat nae 20 to 30 min. 
(Sake (oat) se wate. ne ne es ©. 40 to 60 min. 
Pies... A Actes sed wah te ds. OO HOMO MAINS 


How to Peel Tomatoes Quickly 


Have on the stove a pan of boiling water. 
Put ripe tomatoes into a wire basket and lower 
them into the water. Leave them in the water 
one minute, remove and skin. 


How to Peel Onions Without ‘“Crying’’ 


Cover the onions with cold water and hold 
both onion and knife under water while peeling. 

Put on to cook in cold water: Dandelions, 
spinach, green beans, wax beans, turnips, car- 
rots and onions. 


HOODED JACKET AND BOOTIES FOR BABY 


THE WORK BASKET—By MRS. WILLETT 


HREE skeins of fine white Saxony wool and 
one skein of pink are necessary in making 
the cunning baby set photographed this month. 
The jacket, hood and booties are composed 
entirely of the double 
crochet stitch. Start the 
jacket at the bottom of 
the back. Make a chain 
Crochet 
14 rows of d. c. on this. 
Then crochet 8 rows 
of d.c., dropping one 
stitch every second 
row. Thus the twenty- 
fourth row will have 
52 stitches. 
Now make a chain of 


from the back of jacket) 
to form sleeve. Work 
back on this 38 d.c., 
leaving 2 ch. sts. to turn 
on. Proceed across back 
of jacket to other side 
and crochet 40 sts., 
turn, drop 2 sts., and 
make 38 d.c., working 
back to the jacket. 

Proceed this way for 
10 rows. The eleventh 
row: crochet 56 d. c. 
(from end of sleeve), 
which is half way across 
jacket, except 8 sts., 
thus leaving 16 sts. for 
the neck. Proceed this 
way for 8 rows, working 
just on one side of 
jacket. The ninth row 
(working from sleeve): 
add 12 chain stitches 
and work back on this 
with d. c. and so on 
for 8 rows, which fin- 
ishes sleeve. 

Now crochet 30 d.c. 
for 8 rows and adda 
stitch every second row 
for the remaining 29 
rows, which finishes the 
back, one sleeve and 
one front. Now fasten 
thread on the other side and finish opposite 
side as one directed. 

Baby’s Hood 

Crochet 24 ch. sts. and work back on this 
d. c. (leaving 2 ch. sts. to turn on) for 16 rows. 
Now work around this square on three sides, 


putting 1 d. c. in every stitch for 7 rows. The 
eighth row: work just across the top of bonnet 
one row to make the bonnet wide on top. Then 
crochet 7 more rows clear around, add another 
row on top and then 3 
rows more clear around, 
which finishes bonnet. 
Now crochet 3 rows 
across the base of bon- 
net, and crochet bonnet 
to jacket with plain 
crockets. 

Now crochet 4 rows 
of pink across bottom 
of jacket, clear around 
bonnet, down front of 


sleeves and turn this 
edge back to form a 
trimming. Crochet a 
chain; lace through first 
row at edge of bonnet 
and add tiny tassels to 
ends. 


Baby’s Booties 


Make a chain of 24 
stitches, crochet around 
this, using d. c. for four 
rows, making 8 rows in 
all. Break thread, cro- 
chet a chain of 22 stitch- 
es, work d. c. on this for 
4rows. Add 6 ch. sts. 
to fifth row, work back 
on this d.c. (leaving 2 
stitches to turn on) for 
2 TOWS. 

Add 6 ch. sts. to sev- 
enth row, work back on 
this d. c. (leaving 2 sts. 
to turn on) for 2 rows. 
Add 6 ch. sts. to ninth 
row (leaving 2 sts. to 
turn on). Work back 
on this d. c. 

Now drop 4 stitches 
at end of booties, work 
for 2 rows. Next row 
drops 4 sts. at end, work 
for 4 rows, next row 
drop 4sts.atend Work 
for 4 rows, which completes leg of bootie. Join 
and crochet to foot of bootie. Now crochet 3 
rows of pink at the top of bootie and turn back 
to match jacket and bonnet. Make a chain and 
tassels of pink, and lace through half way down 
the leg. 


jacket and around — 
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ARCH 


CINGSFORD 


CORN STARCH 


ELICIOUS ice cream made at 


home—a real treat for all, and 
a pleasing satisfaction to the 
housewife who serves it. To make sure 
of the smooth-grained and firm ice cream 
that moulds so nicely and dishes well, 


follow this recipe: 


Kingsford’s Ice Cream —Sift together one-half cup sugar, 
one-half teaspoon salt, one level tablespoonful Kingsford's Cora 
Starch. Add one pint milk and stir over hot water till it thickens. 
Cover and cook twelve minutes, stirring occasionally, Into one 
half cup sugar, gradually beat the yolks of three eggs already 
beaten, Stir into the hot mixture and keep on stirring till it 
thickens, Pour into freezer when cold, flavor to taste and add 
one pint cream, and freeze as usual. 


To guard against disappointment use Kingsford’s 
wherever corn starch is required—in Blanc Mange, 
Pastries, etc. Ordinary corn starch will not give 
the results you desire. 


Send your name on a post card for Cook Book 
NN-168 of the best recipes FREE. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Suc’rs 


Oswego, N. Y. 


The Children Need a Good 
Digestible Sweet in Their «- 
Regular Daily Diet 


See that Karo has a place in the 
youngster’s fare. Karo satisfies the 
child’s natural longing for sweets and 
supplies the body with necessary food 
elements. Spread the delicious syrup 
generously on bread, hot biscuit, griddle 
cakes and waffles. Karo is pure, whole- 
some, and easily digested. 


In canning season be sure to 
have Karo (Crystal White) at hand 


Progressive housewives use part Karo (Crystal 
White) and part sugar for canning of Fruit, Jelly 
Making, Jams and Preserves. Karo givesa richer 
syrup to canned fruits—brings out the full flavor 
of the fruits and berries and prevents crystal- 
lizing of the sugar in jams and jellies. 

Send for Karo Canning and Preserving Booklet Free 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. NN, New York 


-50 a Month 


BUYS a 


2 GENUINE 


Kimball 


At Factory Prices 


Stool and FREE 


Music Book 
If you write us at once 


You_can now buy the fa- 
mous Kimball Organs direct 
from the makers at factory 
prices. We will send them 
to reliable people anywhere, to be paid for on our ex- 
tremely easy payment plan—#2.50 monthly and up- 
wards, if desired. 

Operating the largest organ factory in the world; 
employing the largest capital, buying raw material in 
the greatest quantity for cash—the Kimball system of 
manufacturing and distributing positively saves you 
820 to #50 on strictly first-class organs. 

f you want an organ at all, you want a good one, a 
mere pretty case with no music init will not do. _Se- 
cure at Once the old reliable Kimball Organ at Fac- 
tory Prices and pay on convenient terms. 

SEND TODAY FOR MONEY-SAVING 
PLAN AND FREE CATALOCUE 

Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or 
_| consider any other organ until you have our money- 
saving proposition. 

Our half a century’s manufacturing experience; our 
financially strong guarantee means much to you. 

The most inexperienced buyer, a thousand cr more 
miles away, can deal with us as wisely as the shrewdest 
trader, or as though you were here in person, for your 
organ will be selected by an expert. A fine stool and 
mmypie book free with each organ. 

rite TODAY for Free Catalogue. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., 337C Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


GET THIS OFFER 


Sy All the clothes you want. 
“S._:«<Aill the money you want. 
yy To learn how you can have this 
“~{ stunning swell tailored suit abso- 
lutely free, not a penny of cost 
to you (we prepay the express); to learn 
how you can make $5.00 to $10.00 a day 
f every day of your life, to find out what 
beautiful tailoring really is, to offer 
styles that everybody goes wild about, to 

get all of your own clothes always free, 

do this to-day, now, this minute, write 
us a letter or postal and say, ‘‘Send me 
your New Wonderful Tailoring Offer,’’ and 
receive by return mail, free, the most 
astonishing tailoring offer you ever heard 
of, a beautiful set. of samples to pick 
from, styles that will set your county 
afire, an offer so surprising, so new, so 
liberal, so wonderful, you can hardly be- 
lieve it. 
You don’t need money or experience. No 
matter what you are doing, selling books, 
cutlery, groceries, soap, tailoring for others, 
or just working, be sure to get our offer, 
it’s so much better than anything else. 
You will succeed sure, make big money 
and wear fine clothes! Write now. 


» BANNER TAILORING CO. 
7 Dept. 613 ___ CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELATONE 


USE 


y 2 To Remove Hair 
or Fuzz From Face, 


Neck or Arms 


Delatone is an old and well 
known scientific prepara- 
tion, in powder form, for the 
quick removal of hairy growths 
—no matter how thick or 
stubborn they may be. A paste 
is made with some Delatone 
and water, then spread on 
hairy surface. After two or 
three minutes it is rubbed off and the hairs have 
vanished. When the skin is washed it will be found 
to be white, firm and hairless. Delatone is used by 
thousands of people and is highly recommended by 
Mrs. Mae Martyn, the authority on “Beauty.” 

Druggists sell Delatone, or an original 

one-ounce jar will be mailed to any 

address upon reeeipt of One Dollar by 


The Sheffield Pharmacal Company 
3255 Sheffield Avenue, Dept. W, CHICAGO 


Iron in Comfort—Ic a Week 


Keep cool—avoid exhaustion and discomfort of 
working over hot stoves—save hundreds of steps— 
cut your work in half and turn drudgery of ironing 
into a pleasure by usinga 


Modern-Make 
Self-Heating Iron 


4 Economical andsafe; 
simple to operate 
and keep in perfect 
working order, Just 
the thing for sum- 
mer trips. Burns 
gasoline or alco- 
hol. Sold under 
Our Lron-elad 


Write ~ 
today for 


our 1912 A 

Catalog, uarantee (mon- 
including ey back) plan. 
Special Agents wanted 
First-Order Ojfer. - everywhere. 


Dept. “W,” Modern Specialties Mfg. Co., Goshen, Ind. 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


Estate business bymail, appoint youSpec- 
ial Representative of my Company in your 
town; start you in a profitable business of 


your own, and help you make big money at 


opportunity 
Capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 
National Co-Operative Realty Co. 
™ 523 Marden Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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CHILDREN’S WORLD 


AN AMUSING PARLOR TRICK 


EMOVE the dime from beneath the tum- 
bler without touching either the tumbler 

or the coins upon which the tumbler rests. 
Notice that the tumbler rests upon two other 
coins or buttons thicker than the dime. When 
the crowd of friends about you have told you 
that it is impossible to remove the dime without 
touching either the tumbler or the coins upon 


which the tumbler rests, begin scratching upon 
the tablecloth close up to the edge of the tum- 
bler. Repeat the following stanza, pleadingly: 


“Dime, little dime, do not stay 

In a place so out of the way; 

But when my finger moved shall be, 
Like a good fellow, come to me.” 


Slowly the coin will creep to you out from 
beneath the tumbler. Remember that in order 
to perform this trick, the coin must be placed 
upon a spread or tablecloth. 


When Papa Sleeps 


By AnnigE Woop CANTRALL 
When my pa’s awake he’s still, 
Dis alike you and me. 
Never makes a bit of noise, 
Dis still as he can be. 


But when he goes to sleep, oh! 
He makes such a clatter, 

Scares you almost half to death 
Wond’ring what’s the matter. 


First he gives a growl or two, 
Then begins to rumble; 

Then lets out a snort or two; 
Then he’ll groan and grumble. 


Wonder if pa’s broke inside, 
Or been getting rusted? 

’Spect I’d better have him fixed 
Or he’ll wake up busted. 


HIS LESSON 
Prize Fairy Story by Robert Grimes. Age 10 Years. 


N THE upper room of a house a little boy of 

eight was sleeping. 

“Come here,” said a voice in his ear, and he 
awoke with a start to find a beautiful fairy 
bending over him. 

“Follow me,” said she, and he did follow her, 
up steep hillsides, and through beautiful valleys. 

“How many birds have you killed today?” 
asked the fairy. 

“Oh, about thirty,” answered Lawrence, for 
that was his name. 

“Mamma!” ‘ Papa!” “Papa!’ “Mamma!” 
“Sister!” ‘Brother!’ was the wailing of the 
birds. Just then all the fairies clapped their 


hands. Then there was a great rustle of wings, 
and the birds clustered on poor Lawrence. 

Every little bird’s head was bobbing up and 
down as fast as it could go, for the birds were 
pecking him. 

“Help me!” cried poor Lawrence, running 
toward the fairies, but they only laughed and 
refused to help. This continued for five minutes. 
Then all the fairies clapped their hands, and 
the birds stopped. 

Lawrence awoke with a start. He had been 
dreaming. 

“T will never kill a bird again,” said Law- 
rence. And he never did. 


PUZZLEGRAMS 


Aunt Peggy’s Pictures for the Bedtime Hour 
(SECOND SET) 


oe] ERE we are, Aunt Peggy,” cried the 
children, rushing into my room the next 
night. 

“Oh, Aunty,” exclaimed John, “I tried to 
draw some of the pictures for teacher today so 
she could guess them. She says I must have an 
orful smart aunty.” 

“Aunt Peggy, can’t you do ’em on a piece of 
paper tonight so’s we can keep ’em?’’ asked 
Harry. “We could have lots of fun showing ’em 
to the other boys.” 

“All right! Hand me that block of paper, 
May, and Billikens, you get Aunty that pencil 
on the bureau. I’m sorry I did not draw on 
paper last night so I could ask you if you re- 
membered the answers.” 

“T do,” shouted John, “the first was pants!” 

“The second was cuff,” interrupted May. 

“Now you keep still,” said Harry, “It’s my 
turn. Girls are always buttin’ in.” 

“Children, children, if you quarrel I'll not 
draw a thing. May, give Harry a chance.” 

“The next was necktie,” said Harry with 
great dignity. 

“Number four was collar,” said John 

“Number five was glasses.” 

“Six was stockings,” broke in Billikens, “I 
*member.” We all laughed, but why wasn’t he 
right? Are not stockings and hose the same 
things? 

Here are the pictures of what mother wears; 
and the answers will be given next time. 


What Mother Wears 
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THE BEAUTY SEEKER 


THE SUMMER COMPLEXION—By MME, JEANNE LA PLACE 


N ONE way the summer is a boon to the 

beauty seeker. There is nothing so beneficial 

to the skin as profuse perspiration, as it cleanses 

the pores of impurities in a way that no Turkish 
bath can accomplish. 

To help this process, drink plenty of cool, 
fresh water. Don’t drink ice water; it creates 
rather than quenches thirst, retards the diges- 
tion of food, and may cause serious intestinal 
troubles. 

On the other hand, the end of the summer 
will find many women in despair over their 
complexion troubles. For one thing, it is some- 
times difficult to get hot water for washing pur- 
poses in the summer. You cannot keep the skin 
clean by washing exclusively in cold water; 
indeed, if the face is really grimy, the cold 
water will “set” the dirt. Insist on the daily 
warm bath for your complexion during the hot 
weather if you have to heat the water over an 
oil stove. 

A good deal of trouble caused by tan and 
sunburn is due to carelessness. Don’t go out 
in the hot sun without a hat. A bad case of 
sunburn is a serious matter, from which the 
complexion may be long in recovering. 

If your skin becomes seriously tanned or 
burned, don’t neglect it until you go home from 
your vacation or until the weather is cooler. 
It may then be too late to repair the damage. 

Never wash the face in cold water immedi- 
ately after exposure—use water as hot as you 
can bear it. Fresh buttermilk is an excellent 
remedy for the sunburned skin. Wash the face 
in it as if with water, and allow it to dry in. 

It is better not to use soap on the skin if it 
is irritated and inflamed. Apply cloths wrung 
out of hot water to the face until the impuri- 
ties are removed. Then dry the face care- 
fully and rub in (while the skin is still warm) 
a liberal supply of cold cream. Pat it in if the 


face is very sensitive. 

Remove the surplus cold cream with a soft 
cloth, and apply cloths dipped in cold water to 
the face. Do this several times. The water for 
the last application should contain a few drops 
of benzoin, or an astringent should be dabbed 
into the skin before the powder is applied. 

A half hour’s attention to the complexion 
every night during the hot weather will prevent 
roughening and coarsening of the skin that is 
often the result of the vacation season. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
[Questions of general interest in regard to health and 
beauty will be answered in this column. Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. No attention will be paid 
to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed.) 


Enlarged Pores 

Harriett Emma—It’s hard to say just what 
does cause open pores—some people just seem 
to have them, that’s all. 

You should always be careful to rinse the 
face with cold water after washing it in warm. 
This tends to close up the pores. If you will 
send me a stamped and self-addressed envelope, 
I will send you formula for an astringent. It is 
too long to publish here. 


Trouble With Greasy Complexion 
M. E. A.—See answer to“ Harriett Emma.” 


To Make the Neck Plump 

M. H.—Massage with orange flower skin food 
and physical exercises will be the best thing to 
make your neck plump. I amsorry that I have 
not room to print the directions, but I will send 
them to you if you will send me a stamped 
envelope. 

Will power is the surest way of straightening 
the shoulders. Make it a rule always to throw 
out the chest and hold it in the proper position. 
Then the shoulders will remain where they 
belong. 
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Devoe Water Color Box No. 118. New 
Style colors and enamel tray, deco- 
rated cover. 8 half-pans: gamboge, 
crimson, new blue, new green, orange, 
violet, warm gray, cold gray; and 
a No. 7 brush. 


For 30 Cents 


We will send you prepaid this 
child’s color box, avery beautiful 
gift for any child. Extra colors 
any time 3 cents each. 


Our complete 135 page catalogue of 
other supplies for artists and amateurs 
free on request. Write Dept. K. 


Devoe 


171 West Randolph Street, Chicago 


Fulton & William St. 1214 Grand Ave. 
New. York Kansas City 


600,000 Workmen 
Now Wear Steel Shoes 


Learn about this wonderful new work- 
shoe with the sole of steel. Saves health 
—saves $5 to $20 a year of shoe money, 
No colds, no wet feet, no rheumatism, 
no corns, no bunions, no papoaice, ane 
000 men now we - ives 
light, springy, comfortable step. Out- 
lasts 3 to 6 pairs of old fashioned all- 
sm*m leather shoes. Soles are 
of light, thin, springy steel—extend- 
ing up one inch. Uppers are of water- 
proof leather. Hair cushion insoles 
give additional ‘elasticity and ab- 
sorb perspiration. Send today for 
my great free book “The Sole of 


Steel,”’ and learn all about this 
wonderful shoe. The book ‘ 
will be mailed postpaid. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN 


The Steel Shoe Man 
81 Racine St., Racioe, Wis. 


Best Agent’s 
Proposition on Earth 
VOLTITE the wonderful 

7 rejuvenator of 
metals, deposits in a few 
a pure Gold, 


; vat minutes, 
Silver or Nickel plate on any metal object, does it at 
1-50th of the cost of electroplating, gives a more 

lasting plate and requires no tools, chemicals, elec-+ 


tricity or experience. Demonstrations in New York 
attracting hundreds of thousands. No limit to the 
money you can earn plating table ware, toilet articles, 
etc. Every household is good for from $5 to $25 
profit. Exclusive agencies for Voltite are gold mines. 
Write quick or wire for your city. 


American Voltite Co., 225 W. 39th St., New York 


Rider Agents Wanted 


/) m=) WS in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
lh . 


ae Meee Special offer. 

‘ nest Guaranteed 

Na" to12 mois PLO to $27 
A with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1910 & 1911 Models "7 tp SID 


all of best makes 
100 Second-Hand Wheels 


All makes and models, 
$4) cood as new............ $3 to $8 


Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE- 


TIRES, coaster-brake rear wheels, lamps, 
sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles at 


half usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our 
catalogues and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-41, CHICAGO 


AGENTS 4:0. 


Selling guaranteed hosiery 
for men, women and children. 
All styles and grades; cotton, 
lisle and silk. Every pair 
guaranteed to last 4 months or 
new pair given free. Sales easy. 
Big profit. Steady income, Sure 
repeat FN oepepepiees ell 52 
weeks in the year. 160.40 
amount of Mrs. Laura Davis, Okla. hos- 

iery orders. T. B. Tucker sold $277.84 in 

one month. Don’t miss this big chance. 

cul:eb Write quick. Free sample to workers. 
=. =< Tuomas Hosiery Co., 8091 Barny St., Darton, 0. 


. » $581 Profit in 90 Days 

Pe That is what Lopez Diego earned above all ex- 
coc Penses on a trip through Mexico with a 

Mandel Photo Post Card Machine 

2 A wonderful new machine that 

% takes, finishes and delivers 3orig- 

inal photo post cards a minute 

profit. 

needed. 


right on the spot at 500% 


See ae eet S dont Whe tatey for 
FIER BOOKLET nod lezra about this 6-tb. 
portable post gallery. 
o Chicago Ferrotype Co. 
§298 Perrotype Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 
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the treasurer who regretted what was coming, 
in the face of the certitude of narrower congre- 
gational finances.’ 

“But,” Mr. Shieldhill continued, “it has come 
to our knowledge that you have been frequent- 
ing a music hall, and even acting as what is 

_ termed ‘chucker-out.’ It is impossible, as you 
will understand, for us to pass this over.” 

“There are several young policemen in the 
congregation,” said Sandy, entirely logical and 
undaunted; “are they to be expelled and de- 
prived of the means of grace because they do 
exactly what I have been doing—keeping the 
peace—and in precisely similar places? Do you 
think I would go there for pleesure?” 

“The cases are not parallel, Mr. Pryde, as 
you, being a logician, must know. You are en- 
gaged to preach to us on Sundays, which im- 
plies that during the week you shall so conduct 
yourself as to give the enemy no cause to speak 
against us or you!” 

“T told you about the parcel-delivering,” 
said Sandy, “and there are those here who can 
say whether the work which they have en- 
trusted me has been done to their satisfaction!” 

“Entirely—entirely!” came from several 
quarters. : 

“Yes—but—there is another matter,” the 
elderly man with the white waistcoat inter- 
rupted hastily, feeling that there was too much 
sympathy with Sandy in the meeting, “I know 
for a fact that Mr.—that this man is in the 
habit of walking home each night with a young 
woman employed at the Variety Theatre—a 
singer and dancer—named, I believe——” 

“This is the Lord’s Day,” exclaimed Sandy, 
earnestly, “and I respect it. But oh, man, if 
your life is of any value to you—it is none to 
anybody else—I advise you to take care how 
you speak of that young lady!” 

At this point Mr. Shieldhill from Dumfries 
resumed control, calm and unruffled as Sandy 
himself. 

“We are not judging your way of life, Mr, 
Pryde. You are, I believe (I may say I know), 
a brave lad, working hard for a living in this 
great Babylon. But you will see that you can- 
not mix things. Or, if you don’t see now, you 
will see by the time you are asoldasIam. We 
wish you well, very well, indeed, Mr. Pryde— 
and I am sure that this will make no difference 
to our business relations during the week, which 
I for one will endeavor to extend.” ; 

He held out his hand, to which Sandy, ever 
cordial, gave the grasp of peace. Then, saying 
“Good day to you, gentlemen,” he entered the 
little Kirk, and sat quietly down as a simple 
worshipper by the side of V. V., leaving the 
elders wondering if they had done right. 

“T will tell you afterwards,” he whispered to 
V. V., “shove along that hymn-book!” 

Courage of that kind in Sandy came from the 
simple approval of conscience void of offense. 
He knew he was doing right. Therefore he did 
not trouble about other opinions. 

The elders read portions of the Scripture. 
Mr. Shieldhill said “a few words” on the char- 
acter of Paul considered as a church-founder 
and church-leader. The congregation looked 
occasionally at Sandy, who sat rapt and 
sphinx-like, gazing at Mr. Shieldhill. When 
occasion occurred, V. V. and he sang together— 
Sandy so lustily that V. V. had to nudge him to 
stop. He bent his head reverently at the bene- 
diction and went forth into the bright busy Sun- 
day throng, V. V. by his side, with his head high, 
and the most unimpaired serenity on, his brow. 

The session were doubtless right from their 
point of view, but then, so also was he! 


Chapter XI—Sandy Justifies His Title 


On the following Monday morning Sandy 
was up and doing bright and early. He had 
Mr. Shieldhill to see. His parcel-delivering 
business was extending with such rapidity that 
a central office and considerable assistance be- 
came a necessity to him. 

‘He knew that Mr. Shieldhill had recently 
migrated from the corner cycle shop looking 
down Tenterden Hill. Big ugly boards pro- 
tected the windows, with “To Let” bills upon 
them. Sandy knew by this sign that the prop- 
erty was still in Scottish hands, probably in 
those of Mr. Shieldhill himself. A mere Eng- 
lishman would have printed with bald correc- 
tion, “To Be Let.” 

No shadow of yesterday’s trouble was cast 
upon the white morning page of Sandy’s busi- 
ness arrangements. At first Mr. Shieldhill 
feared that Sandy had come to plead for.a re- 
versal of sentence. But he was soon reassured. 
The little matter of the Kirk Session was never 
mentioned, for they met on Monday. 

“Mr. Shieldhill,” said Sandy, “I am of the 

opinion that you consider me an honest man. 
Well, I am—but the most honest man may 
whiles be out in his calculations. Now will you 
let me have your old premises at the upper 
corner of Tenterden Hill? I will pay the rent 
monthly—or weekly if you prefer. But I can 
offer no sufficient guarantee.” 
. “You have a family in the North, I. think, 
Mr. Pryde,” said Mr. Shieldhill, wishful to try 
the lad, “your father is farmer of Fernielands, if 
I mistake not—a substantial man.” 

“Yes,” said Sandy, “but when you were 
starting out for yourself, did you ask your folk 
to run risks that they kenned nothing about?” 


SANDY THE PERFERVID 


Continued from page 9 


Mr. Shieldhill smiled at some things which 
recurred to him. 

“Well, no—not exactly,” he said. 

“No, you shouldered your obligations your- 
self, and made your ten fingers your guarantee 
—the same I am offering to you.” 

“What capital have you Mr. Pryde, if I may 
ask?” 

“T have made a hundred-and-fifty pounds 
since I came to London. Out of this I have. 
paid back my father and my brother John, but 
I’m not saying that is all the capital I can put 
my fingers on. I have the offer of more, if I like 
to take it.” 

Mr. Shieldhill pinched his thick, blue shaven 
chin thoughtfully and studied Sandy intently. 

“Any objection to telling me where that extra 
capital is to come from?” 

Sandy hesitated, and Mr. Shieldhill glimpsed 
possible war in his eye. 

“T’ve been a good while here,” he explained; 
“T think I might advise you.” He was going to 
say “help,” but he recognized that Sandy was 
a singularly difficult person to help. The word 
was not a safe one to use. 

“A lady,” said Sandy, deciding, “in fact, Miss 
V. V. Jones—but the name is entirely private 
and you must so regard it.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Shieldhill, his gaze traveling 
from Sandy’s boots to the ceiling with grave 
thoughtfulness, “Why don’t you marry her?” 

Sandy was on his feet ina moment. For the 
first time in life, words almost failed him— 
almost, that is, but not quite. 

“The lady,” said Sandy, “is a lady. She is 
both richer and younger than me (Sandy’s 
Galloway grammar is apt to get a way from him 
at such times). She would not look at a poor 
fellow like me.” 

Mr. Shieldhill’s eyes were lost in a vacancy of 
ceiling, distant apparently as the vault of 
heaven.. He spoke out of the quiet of a vast 
experience. 

“Young women who are willing to lend young 
men money are usually willing also to marry 
them!” 

“Oh,” said Sandy, “but I had no thoughts of 
marriage.” 

“Then the more shame to you,” said Mr. 
Shieldhill, brusquely, “you go about a great 
deal with Miss Jones. I observe even that she 
accompanies you to the church on Chatham 
Road.” 

“That is because I have proved to her satis- 
faction the superiority of Presbyterian doc- 
trine,” was Sandy’s entirely unexpected reply. 

“So because of that she comes with you 
regularly? It is certainly a marvelously sud- 
den conversion, if one may believe Mr. Stowell!” 

Sandy’s brows clutched together into one 
deeply-marked vertical frown. His underjaw 
stuck out, and when he spoke again his voice 
was hoarse and menacing. 

“Tell Mr. Stowell that the first time he utters 
one word against—the lady we have been 
speaking about, there will be little left inside his 
braw white waistcoat but what ye leave on the 
road after setting your foot on a toad!” 

“Good,” said Mr. Shieldhill, “but, oh man, 
don’t you see that is the very reason for marry- 
ing the lass. It would shut the mouths of all 
such cattle!” 

“She would never look at me,” Sandy 
affirmed, “I would think her a fool if she did!” 

“A woman is generally a fool when she mar- 
ries any one of us,” said Mr. Shieldhill, “we 
are a pretty poor lot. But at least you can 
keep her from regretting her folly. I have tried 
in my case!” 

“Thank you,” said Sandy, “I will think it 
over.” 

“Do,” said Mr. Shieldhill, “and as to the old 
premises, you are welcome to them. If they 
are worth two pounds a week to you, go in and 
possess the land. You can have a lease if you 
like, but try for three months first to see how 
the thing suits you.” 

Sandy shook hands and was going out of the 
door, when Mr. Shieldhill called him back. 
“Have you considered that it is anything but 
fair to the girl?” he said. 

“Eh, whaat?” said Sandy, astonished. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Shieldhill, “I spoke yesterday 
as a church official. Today I speak as a man 
of the world. I have made it my business to 
make sure, and the young lady is worthy of 
all respect.” 

“D n your cheek!” cried Sandy, who 
never swore, “of course she is! I knew that 
from the beginning. I don’t need your con- 
founded certificate.” 

“Don’t you?” said Mr. Shieldhill, gravely, 
“that’s all right, and I like you for it. But in 
London, we don’t take things for granted. But 
in this case you proved to be right. I grant it!” 

“Thank you,” said Sandy, drily; “ye had 
better! And hear ye, sir—if you go sniffing 
round to find out things about Miss Jones, I, 
Alexander Pryde, will come in here, lease or no 
lease, and break your head with my knuckles.” 

“You won’t get the chance,” smiled Mr. 
Shieldhill. “I am wholly of the lady’s faction. 
I only desire that you should do your duty by 
her, and that promptly.” 

Sandy walked round by the Tenterden Hill 
premises, and as he whistled saw his way to 
extensive operations. He would bring his 

Continued on page 20 


Pisa 


This shows that clerk 
H made a cash sale 
amounting to $3.85, 


This shows that clerk 
D made a charge sale 
of $5.27. 


This shows that the 
proprietor (A) received 
$12.26 on account 


This shows that clerk 
E paid out $1.50. 


~ This shows that clerk 
B opened the cash 
drawer to make change 
or for some other pur- 


All amounts are recorded on total- 
adding counters under lock and key. 


oan, ake valle CITY dee | 
F allthe sales recorded last month on National 
Cash Registers used by retail merchants 


could be registered on one 
machine, the sales-record strip 
from that register would be 
5932 miles long. 


It would reach from Mexico City to Port- 
land, Maine, and from there to Portland, 
Oregon. 


This will give you some idea of the amount 
of protection now being furnished to mer- 
chants of the world by our detail sales and 
receipt-printing registers. 


These printed records save merchants both 
time and money, and enable them to give 
thought and attention to important things 
in their business. 


If you are not sharing the benefits which 
other merchants derive from the use of their 
National Cash Registers, writeus. Ask us 
to tell you how one of our detail sales- 
printers with receipt-printing attachment 
will benefit you. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


The Wizard Who 
Ends All Corns 


Some years ago achemist invented 
the now famous B & 
B wax. 

To apply it we in- 
vented the Blue-jay 
plaster. 

Since then, fifty 
million corns have 
been ended forever® 
by this little applica- 
tion. 

It is applied in a 
jiffy. The pain in- 
stantly ends. Then 
the B& B wax gently 


loosens the corn. 
whole corn, root and all, comes out. 


layers. 
ous, for a slip of the blade may 
mean infection. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable- 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster an. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters ||| 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


In two days the 


No soreness, no discomfort. You 


simply forget the corn. 


Why pare corns when this thing 


is possible? 


Paring simply removes the top 
It is exceedingly danger- 


Why trifle with corns —treat 


them over and over—when a Blue- 
jay removes them completely, and 
in 48 hours. 


Prove it today. 


It loosens the corn. 
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Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


§ TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
or straight hair. Send a lock of gour hair, and [| will maila 


inch short stem 


e human hair switch to match. 


If you find it a big bargain remit $2 in ten days, 
or a 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE, Extra 


> shades a little more. Inclose 5c postage. E 
6 beauty book showing latest style of hair 
dressing--also high grade switches, pompadours, 
wigs, puffs, etc. omen Wanted tO) sell my 
sin” hair goods. ANNA AYERS, 
oA / Dept. K6 22 Quincy Street, Chicago 


1 RE ee Rog NG | 
he a: tay ie Gore 7s = 


NO MONEY 


Just ask for a generous trial bottle; ‘‘38-in-One’’ cleans and pol- 
ishes all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves old furniture. 
Write 3 IN 1 OIL CO., 42 A.H. Broadway, New York. 


STAIN 


YOUR HAIR 


A Beautiful Rich Brown 


Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Tint Hair Stain will 
do it. Just apply once a month with your 
comb. Will not give an unnatural color 
to your hair. A perfect remedy for gray, 
faded or bleached hair. $1.00 at first- 
class druggists. Send direct for a 25c trial 
bottle today. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic 
Supply Co., 1661 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


ROWN YOUR TEETH 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends.|f 4 


Great fad; resembles dentists’ work. Blips over the 
tooth;easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two million sold. 
Thousands of pleased customers. Price 100 each; 4 for 250 or 
12 for50c. C.B. FARGO, Dept. M FRENCHTOWN,N.d, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR MEN’S TAILORING—EASY WORK, BIG PAY. 
Outfit free. Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 611, Chicago. 
DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. BORAX-EE SOAP 
Powder. Big money. Ward & Co., 1780 Berteau, Chicago 
BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and largecatalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES TO TRUST- 
worthy men and women to travel and distribute samples; 
big m’f’r. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas., M. E., Chgo. 


AGENTS—A PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE. THIS 
month only. Send no money, state size. Agents wanted in 
every town. Write today. Beautiful line. Large profits. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30, 112 So. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS: $300 EVERY MONTH. SELLING OUR 
wonderful § piece kitchen set. Send for sworn statement 
of $12 daily profit. Outfit free to workers. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 288 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED—EARN BIG MONEY SELL- 
ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Fancy Linens, etc. 
Wholesale terms. New Catalog Free. National Importing 
Co., Desk W., 699 Broadway, New York City. 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 301Z, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. SPLEN- 
did income assured right man to act as our representa- 
tive after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 
ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for a man in your section to get 
into a big-paying business without capital and become 
independent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
Address E. R. Marden, Pres., The Nationalico-Operal 
tive Real Estate Company, L590 Marden Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOV’T MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. FREE 
living quarters. Examin’t’n soon. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL SILK PETTI- 
coats from factory. Can earn $25 weekly. Particulars 
free. P. & B. Skirt Co., Dept. 28, Lynn, Mass. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


OUR “26” BEST SELLERS IN NEW IDEA SAN- 
itary Brushes, appeals to hustling agents. Work steady and 
commissions large. Write for our proposition and illustra- 
ted booklet. D. L. Silver & Co., Dept. W, Clayton, N. J. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOVT. FARMERS WANTED. $60 MONTHLY. FREE 
living quarters. Particulars Free. Ozment, 105F, St. Louis. 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES, BIG PROFITS, NEW 
Troning-Wax perfumes clothes with violet perfume. 
Nothing like it. Four cents brings particulars for free 
goods. M.B.R., Mfrs.,13 B. Water St., New York. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. . Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk H14.Chicago, Ill 


AGENTS & SIGN PAINTERS. COST 2c, SELL 25c. 
New. Guaranteed window letters put up instantly with 
kerosene and roller by anyone. Quick returns. Samples 
free. Embossed Letter Co., 2463 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 


500% PROFIT. YOUR OPPORTUNITY. ACT NOW 

Buyers everywhere for our U. S. Fire Extinguisher. Low- 
est cost. Quick sales. Exclusive terr’y given local agts. & 
State Mgrs. United Mfg. Co., 1205 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 


YOU ARE LOOKING FOR MORE LONG GREEN. 
You doubtless deserve it, and willing to work for it. 
Our soap and toilet article combinations have every ear- 
mark of being the real Coin Getters. Wecan prove 
that they are. We have convincing proofs. Write for 
them. Davis Soap Works, 298 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 


HERE’S ONE THAT’S DIFFERENT. IWILL SEND 
to one good man or woman in every county, without the 
usual deposit, without the payment of a cent, except ex- 
press charges, a sample Standup Scrubber, in a fine sales- 
man’s case, and give you exclusive territorial rights for 
the sale of the best floor-cleaning machine now on the 
market. Retails at $1.50, and goes about as fast as they 
can be handed out. Apply now, state county wanted 
(not more than one county to an agent); give references, 
and look for outfit and full instructions within a week. 
Elmer E. Stevens, Inc., 1263 River St., Aurora, Illinois. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, RURAL AND 
City Carriers, Post Office Clerks. Thousands needed. Ex- 
aminations soon. Trial Lesson Free. Ozment,105, St. Louis 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase your salary. Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter. 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY. 
To join this Society. And carry its sick, accident, death 
benefit Protection. Get friends to join. Spare time. 
$50 to $150 a month. No experience needed. Write for 
particulars. Box PP-293, Covington, Ky., U.S.A. 


SOUND MEN 20 TO 40 YEARS OLD WANTED AT 
once for Electric Railway Motormen & Conductors; $60 to 
$100 a month; no experience necessary; fine opportunity; 
no strike; write today for Application Blank. Address 
Mgr., Emp. Dept., Z-514, Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


“LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 
prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envélope. Eureka Co., Dept 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


DR. C.H. BERRY’S FRECKLE OINTMENT POSI- 
tively Removes Freckles and all discolorations, giving 
Beautiful Complexion. Send for Free Booklet—Hints on 
how to be Beautiful. Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Chicago. 


HOME STUDY—SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND IN 7 LESSONS, 60c. UNIGRAPH 
is the most rapid readable system. Quickly learned. Let 
it help you earn money. Send 10c now, and 50c in 5 days 
or return booklets. Unigraph Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


: COINS & STAMPS 


MINUTE PHOTOS 


OLD COINS WANTED: $7.75 PAID FOR RARE 
1853 quarter; $20 for $14. Keep money dated before 
1890; send 10c for new coin value book. It may meana 
fortune. A. H. Kraus, 257 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR THE HOME 


STOP SNORING, CHECK CATARRH. SIMPLE 
device easily worn. Antiseptically treated; in Sanitary 
Package. 25c. Dr. C. S. Page, Masonic Temple, Chicago 


HELP WANTED 


FREE TUITION TO 1 PUPIL EACH COUNTY. 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand,Typewriting by Mail. Books, &c. 
only cost. Southern Correspond. Inst., D7, New Orleans. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Scarritt Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


25 WEEKLY AND EXPENSES TO MEN AND 
women to put out catalogs and advertise. Big mail order 
house. C. Emery, M. Z., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—RELIABLE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY. 
To occupy himself profitably during spare moments. 
Must be healthy, able-bodied, & between 16 & 60 years of 
age. Write for particulars. Box F-409, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
ment positions. Influence unnecessary. Average salary 
$1,100. Annual vacation. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list of positions open. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. E-70, Rochester, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Then write Banner Tailoring Company, Dept. 
612, Chicago, and get beautiful. samples, styles anda 
wonderful offer. We pay the Express too. 


SCIENTIFIC SODA WATER DISPENSING 
taught by world’s largest soda fountain house. $5,500,- 
000 capital. Young men and women wanted at once to 
complete correspondence course, and fill waiting posi- 
tions at high wages. Write The Liquid Carbonic Com- 
pany, 229 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, life-time employ- 
ment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet A927. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


MAKE $20 DAILY WITH OUR DIAMOND PHOTO 
Post Card Gun. Small investment, big profits. Write 
International Metal & Ferro Co., Dept. 127, Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand, good pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 637 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


MUSIC 
SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg & Co., 25 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


RAG TIME PIANO PLAYING TAUGHT BY 
Mail. Book free. Christensen, 82 Auditorium Bldg., Chgo. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. FEW WEEKS 
completes. We control many excellent positions. Tools 
given. Branches in all leading cities. For information 
regarding any one, write Dept. W, Moler College, 738 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
most advanced home study course. Best field for women. 
$15 to $25 a week. Diplomas equal to highest hospital 
standard. Easy terms. Catalog Free. Address Amer- 
ican Training School for Nurses, Chicago. 


WANTED—LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING 
with Hermann permanent wave—manicuring—facial 
massage—electrolysis or chiropody. Top wages paid 
graduates. Branches in all leading cities. For informa- 
tion regarding any one, write Dept. 2-W, Moler College, 
738 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


OLD GOLD 


WE PAY $1 PER SET FOR OLD FALSE TEETH. 
Old gold, silver and jewelry bought. Money sent at once. 
Mail yours today. Est.20 years. Philadelphia Smelting 
& Refining Co., 829 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY—$427,530 MADE BY 
Clients. 2 Books: “What and How to Invent—Proof of 
Fortunes in Patents,’”’ and 112-page Guide Free. E. E. 
Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MANUFACTURER WANTS SALESMEN, GOOD 
pay, steady work and promotion. Complete instructions 
given. E.L. Dodson, Box X 25, Danville, Va. 


SALESMEN MAKING SMALL TOWNS, POCKET 
sideline. ‘Something new, snappy & catchy.” Quick ship- 
ments, prompt comm’ns. State terr’y covered. Write for 
order book today. Burd Mfg. Co., 212 Sigel St., Chicago 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c PER ROLL. PRINTS: 24 
x34, 3c; 246x414, 3146x3M%, 3144 x4, 4c; 3144x5\% & 4x5, 
5c; on Postcards 5c. Highest grade work. Send 2 nega- 
tives & will print free. G. W. Hoke, 1509 E. 63d, Chicago. 

“POLLARD” FINISHING DEVELOPS CLEAR 
detail in negatives. One 6 ex. ev. ee ap 
criticised. Sample print, prices, booklet ‘‘Film Faults” 
free for 2 cents.. C. W. Pollard, Lynn, Mass. : 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION WHERE YOU 

can earn from $1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses? 
There are hundreds of such positions now open. No former 
experience as a Salesman required to get one of them. If 
you want to enter the world’s best paying profession our 
Free Employment Bureau will assist you to secure a 
pei where you can earn good wages while you are 
earning Practical Salesmanship. Write today for full 
particulars; list of good openings and testimonial letters 
from hundreds of our students for whom we have recent- 
ly secured good positions paying from $100.00 to $500.00 
a month and expenses. Address nearest office, Dept. 174, 
National Salesmen’s Training Association, Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, Seattle, New Orleans, Toronto. 


_ SANDY THE PERFERVID 


Continued from page 19 


brother John, a wise, silent, clear-eyed man to 
superintend. He supposed it would need to be 
horses at first, though his soul yearned for quick 
motor deliveries. He worked at his plans and 
gave his mind free play. But all the while Mr. 
Shieldhill’s advice to marry V. V. at once 
rankled in his mind. It was true—he had never 
asked her. But then he was in no position to 
marry, and he, Sandy Pride, did not mean to 
depend on his wife. V. V. must surely under- 
stand that. 

Still that clear-headed, keen-eyed Dum- 
friesian’s words stung him—“It’s not fair to the 
girl!” he had said. Was that really true? He 
flushed suddenly hot, and then a chill dew came 
out upon his brow. It was as if he had been 
about to faint, as he had done when he had 
heard that he had passed his B. Sc. with honors 
—his most vivid emotion to date. 

He thought of V. V. sitting beside him in 
church, of the pleasant neatness of her gloved 
hand, the warm little breath that suddenly em- 
balmed him like a flower garden as she rose 
from kneeling. Sandy had never been able to 
break her of that papish habit, and had now 
grown to like it, though it distracted his atten- 
tion from higher things to the froth of tiny 
curls that crisped about her neck. 

But on Sandy’s table when he got home 
there lay the letter, which Destiny, always 
spying out weak places, and selecting the hard- 
bested moments of a man’s life in order to 
intervene, had laid there to be in waiting for 
him on his return from the interview with Mr. 
Shieldhill. Of course, it would arrive just when 
the “not fair to the girl” was lying upon his 
soul, heavy and bitter as the Waters of Marah 
in the desert. 

It was from his mother, and Sandy opened 
it with pleased anticipation. The envelope 
brought with it a pleasant odor of peat-reek 
enclosed in its folds. He knew where ‘these 
were kept—inside the calf-skin cover of the old 
family Bible. There was a whiff of that too, 
and of the corner cupboard at Fernielands, 
where his mother kept the tea-caddy. 

Altogether, the missive, so far as its outside 
went, calmed Sandy. 

Far otherwise its contents. 

“My dear son (so it began), this is to tell you 
that we are all well in boady, but sore vext in 
mind, at least your faither and me, for John 
says nothing, and when he does not, the rest 
dare not. 

“But we hear terrible news of you, my 
son—— The elder Miss Sykes has written to 
Miss Glendinning down at the Lodge, and she 
broucht the letter up yestreen. It was waeful. 
She says that ye had gotten a very good kirk 
and were brave at the preaching, till ye lost it 
by takkin’ up with a theayatur woman. So ye 
were deposed—oh, Sandy, tell us that it is no 
true. But I’m feared—I’m feared. For it was 
one of the elders that telled her—a Mr. Stowell 
« Stewill—some name like that. You will ken 

im. 

“This Miss Eelen (though diel kens what 
business it is of hers) wrote very kindly to warn 
us and see if we could do nothing to snatch you 
from the claws of the Woman. Oh Sandy, I’m 
feared—for I mind once how that your grand- 
faither was ta’en that way wi’ a lass that danced 
in front of a booth at a fair. And if my mither 
had not followed him with the kitchen poker, 
he would have been off and awa’ after the besom 
like a masterless colley dog. I aye thoucht that 
ye favored him. He was a fine man. 

“But you have none to guide you in a far 
land, Sandy, and ye will not mind a mother’s 
word of advice. Ye aye took your ain gait all 
the days of your life. Oh, Sandy, if she were 
only fitting for ye and a good Presbyterian of 
the Kirk, it’s gladness would be nestling this 
nicht in the heart of your auld mither. But 
Miss Glendinning said that ye were not even 
married to her. Oh, Sandy, Sandy—me that 
carried ye in my arms, on my bosom, now can 
only carry you in my prayers to a throne of 
grace. 

“Dinna break my heart, my dear, dear 
Sandy! 

“Whatever ye do—bethink ye of your puir 
Auld Mither.” 


Sandy stood a moment white and ‘grim, sur- 
prise and rage dividing his swift mind. Then 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MON EY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


~ TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES, $6 UP. GET OUR PRICES BEFORE 
purchasing. Typewriter Exchange.223 W. 125th St.,N.Y. 


_ LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 14 to 44 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


his soul began to release itself in short discon- 
nected phrases which sounded like expletives. 

“Poor Minny—that old meddler—why 
couldn’t she stop at the Lodge? What a con- 
founded girl! What business was it of hers? 
Wait till I get my fingers on old Stowell; he 
shall rue the day, the white waistcoated hypo- 
crite! 

He choked with anger, and seizing a pen, sat. 
down to answer his mother’s letter. He had 
not written four lines when he flung it away. 
He was not in the mood, He recognized that 
not thus must a son write to a mother— at least 
not to one like his. Accordingly, he stamped 
out of the house and set off on a long walk all 
over Blackheath. His mind kept shaping 
phrases only to reject them. He came home at 
last, and a telegram awaited him in his garret 
room at 151 Kentham Vale S. E. a 

“Will you accept four hundred on advance of 
royalties of twenty per cent. on your book 
“Greying Gold?’ Above offer conditional on 
your agreeing to let us publish your second. 
Bungay Brothers, Paternoster Road. - Réply 
prepaid.” 

Before wiring acceptance, however pressing 
Messrs. Bungay might be, Sandy had one or 
two matters of a private nature to arrange. 

First, he must write to his mother. This did 
not delay him long. 

“Dear old mother (he wrote), I did not ex- 
pect you to believe any lies that might come to 
you roundabout. The man Stowell lied. Miss 
Glendinning meddled—and what Miss Sykes 
had to do with it, I don’t know, but if I see her 
I shall ask her. 

“T never was a minister. I never was de- 
posed. I only preached a few Sabbaths to get 
the congregation which I attended out of a 
difficulty. I am to be married to a Welsh girl, 
a convinced Presbyterian, who sits in the same 
pew with me. Her name is Janet Jones, and if 
you want any true account of her, you can ask 
Mr. Shieldhill (late of Dumfries). He is ruling 
elder of our congregation, and admires the 
character of Miss Jones very much. It was he 
who advised me to marry her. His address is 
Triumph Works, Chatham Hill East, London. 

“Tell John to come up here at once. I have 
two businesses on hand (beside getting married), 
and that is more than I can attend to with 
credit. There will be horses to buy, so I need 
John’s advice. Love to you, mother dear, 
and don’t believe anything or anybody— 
except your affectionate son, Sandy.” 

Then Sandy stepped out to send a return 
wire to Messrs. Bungay, referring them to his 
friends and agents, Messrs. Longevity and 
Son, for all business arrangements. He also 
posted his mother’s letter, and immediately 
felt better. 

As he came back he was aware of a whitish 
prominence gliding to and fro on the opposite 
side of Kentham Road. The attached head 
seemed to be turned in the direction of the first 
floor front windows of No. 151. 

Sandy almost prayed it might be Stowell. 

Stowell it was. 

He tried to scuttle off like a frightened rabbit 
when. Sandy’s huge strides crossed the road in 
his direction. . 

“Police!” he gasped, as a huge paw descended 
on the back of his neck. “Help!” The last 
in a gurgle. ‘ 

There was, in fact, an officer in sight. He 
was coming their way. 

“Look here, man,” said Sandy in a low growl. 
“Tf you utter a word now, I'll tell all about your 
bar profits at the ‘Vic’ and a few other things. 
The summer congregational meeting is next 
Friday night. I am going to be there with my 
wife—now Miss V. V. Jones, d’ye hear?” 

“What’s this?” said the constable, stopping 
in front of them, “did one of you gentlemen call 
for help?” 

“Certainly not,” said Sandy with great 
promptitude, “we have a little bit of church 
business to arrange, that’s all!” 

“Church business—yes!” gasped Mr. Stowell, 
Sandy’s, too friendly grasp heavy on_ hi 
shoulder. 

“And now Mr. Liar and Hypocrite,” Sandy 
bent and looked fiercely into the shrinking face 
of the “Vic’s” chief shareholder, “understand 
short and sharp. I won’t break your ugly 

Continued on page 21 
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THIS STAR INSURES 


Star Brand shoes outsell and outwear 
all other shoes. It is the largest selling 
line of shoes in the world. 


The reason is they are honestly made of 
good leather. Nosubstitutes for leather or 
shoddy material of any kind are ever used. 

The “Patriot”? shoe for men, “Society” 
shoe for women, ‘Tess and Ted”’ school shoes 
for boys and girls, *‘Our Family ’’ shoes and 
“Stronger than the Law”’, the famous work 
shoe, are all “Star Brand” shoes. 

Always ask for and insist on having “‘Star 
Brand" shoes with the star on the heel, 
If your dealer doesn’t sell them it will pay 
you to change dealers. Write for booklet 


Address Dept. E 24. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON a RAND 


This HANDSOME SUIT 


——— 
GIVEN Write today! Be the 


one in your town to get this astounding 

tailoring offer. An offer to give you the 
swellest suit and a magnificent motor- 
cycle asa prize. Other valwadle gifts to 
agents. But you must yurr~y. We want 

a representative in your town right 

away. We will start you in a big mon- 
ey-making business of your own— 

FREE! Plenty of money and plenty of 

nifty clothes—for YOU—if you write 

AT ONCE! No money nor experience 
necessary. 

WE PAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 
Yes, we pay everything. You take no risk, 
Just take orders for our fine clothes, made 
of the most beautiful fabrics and in the 
latest classiest styles. Keep your present 
position and make 
A GOOD INCOME EVERY WEEK 
on the side; or go into the business right 
and make $3,000 to $5,000 a year. PAR- 
AGON clothes sell like wildfire. Agents 

swamped with orders on NEW plan, 

Nothing like it surppete: = - 

4 or our swell samples § 
Write Today and complete outfit 
for going right out to take orders. Get 
our wonderful new offer right now. 

A handsome suit for you and a motorcyle as a prize to agents. 
WE PAY ALL CHARGES. Send a post card NOW—while this 
great offer is still open. Don’t delay—WRITE TODAY. 


PARAGON TAILORING CO., Dept. 301Z, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! 


| a 


1 Buys the New Butter- (© 

: fly Jr. No.1. Light running =% 

ki easy cleaning, close skim- 4 
ming, durable. Guaranteed }& 


alifetime. Skims 95 qts. 
er hour. de also in four Z 
er sizes up to 5 1-2 shown here 
d ql) Earns its own cost 
30 Days’ Free Trial Pars its own cos 
al og fold at See a 
buy from the manufacturer and save half. ~ ' 
. ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. / 
2125 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO / 


Reduce Your F Eh 


LET ME SEND YOU ‘‘AUTO MASSEUR’”’ ONA 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 


SEXES 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS beve 99,’New York 
EX Make $20 a Day 
3 with our wonderful Champion Picture 


i Machine, Takes, deveiops, finishes 
iy oto in half minute; 300 an hour. 


odark room, Experience unneces- 
sary. Photo Post Cardsand Buttons 
all the rage! You coin money any- 
where, Small investment; big 
profits. Be your own boss, rite 
for Free Book, Testimonials, etc. 
AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO Go. 
837 Nehoc Bik. Chicago, Ill. 


AYVAD’S WATER-WINGS 
Plain, 25c. 

C ORN HARVESTER with Binder At- 
cuts and shocks equal with a corn 
proven ali you claim for it; the Harvester saved me over $25.00 
showing pictures of harvester. Address ZIEGLER CORN 
Bradley’s Face 
Wash removes moth, 

blackheads, 
Makes it soft, 


Learn to Swim by For Sale Everywhere 
; One Trial 
Fancy, 35c. = 
AYVAD MAN’F’G CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
tachment cuts and throws in piles on 
harvester or winrow. Manand horse 
Binder. Sold in every state. Price $20.00. W. H. 
BUXTON, of Johnstown, Ohio, writes: ‘‘The Harvester has 
in labor last year’s corn cutting, I cut over 500 shocks; will make 
4 bushels corn to a shock.'’ Testimonials and catalog free, 
HARVESTER CO., BOX 9, - SALINA, KANSAS. 
Mrs, 
; tan, freckles, pimples, 
Prevents 
wrinkles, oiliness and aging of the skin. 
white & beautiful. By mail 25c.,3 for50c. Agents wanted. 
Mrs. C. S. Bradley, H-1921 Western Ave., Minneapolis, Mina 


Woman’s World for September 


Not since the days of Dumas has there been created a more interesting and 
lovable character in fiction than 


“The Dare Devil’’ - - 
The first installment of the new serial, published this month, leads you into 


the very heart of the tale. 


By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 


In September Woman's World the further adventures 


of the gallant hero will hold you breathless. 


*‘Peter’’ - - - - 


By Lilian Bell 


The story of a heartless mother, an ugly daughter, and a handsome man who 
worshipped beauty. One of Miss Bell’s best short stories. 


“A Butterfly on the Wheel’’ 


- By Burns Mantle 


The story of Hemmerde and Neilson’s sensational play, with photographs 


taken especially for Woman's World. 


“The Woman That Wanted to Live,’’ By Leila Burton Wells 


Depicts the tragedy of life to a woman whose heart longed for luxury and 
beauty, but whose path lay in the lonely, rugged way of grinding poverty and 


drudgery. It will appear this fall. 
“To Mary Edwards, $500’? - 


Another story for September, or October, is 


- By William Johnston 


You remember Mr. Johnston’s “His Troubles Begin,” and “No. 901,” 
published in Woman’s World during the last year, and you will find this story 
of a shop girl's legacy and what it led to even better than his other popular tales. 


‘‘What Makes the Worid Go Round’”’ 


By Williams 


This is the music for the month, and is one of the best songs of the year. 


Our Special Fall Fashion Number will be published in Septem- 
ber, and will contain illustrations and descriptions of the leading autumn and 


winter styles. 


Remember that Woman’s World will be 35 cenis a year after October Ist. 
Subscribe now and take advantage of the present low rate. 


The Buying Power of Millions! 


You can employ it. 
How? Very simply. 


You are constantly hearing about the buying power of millions—and of 


what a great advantage it is. 


When one buys with millions at his command, 


everyone knows that he buys cheapest—can have the best at the lowest price. 


The great bulk of the buying insures it. 


When two million people all buy the same commodity together the same 


sort of advantage comes to them. 


It makes little difference whether the millions 
of dollars spent in purchase come from one source or from a great many. 


It is 


the total amount the millions of dollars purchase which gets the best quality for 


the least price. 


You may not be able to buy by millions; but your dollars, however few they 
may be, can buy with the millions of dollars which are together spent by the two 
millions of Woman’s World subscribers for articles advertised in this magazine. 

The advertiser's ability to count upon your millions of dollars buying from 
him together—no matter how scattered you all are—is what enables him to fur- 


nish you the best values at the lowest price. 


When you buy from advertisers in 


the Woman's World, remember always you buy with millions of dollars, no matter 
how little you spend. You get the advantage of the total buying power of all 


our subscribers by acting together. 


SANDY THE PERFERVID 


Continued from page 20 


neck—this one I have my fingers about, I 
mean. That would be morally hasty, and might 
get me into trouble—which as a married man I 
bar. But there are three of us who know enough 
about you to get you bundled head first out of 
all decent society. The other two are the lady 
whose windows you were watching just now 
and—Mr. Archibald Shieldhill! There, be off 
with you. Go and hang yourself elsewhere. 
I must wash my hands after touching you!” 

It occurred to Sandy as he was soaping the 
aforesaid hands that he had better tell V. V. 
about the marriage. So, having completed a 
summary toilet, he tapped at her sitting-room 
door. 

“V.V.,” he said as he came in, “you and I 
are going to get married—tomorrow 2 

“Oh!” said V. V., faintly, and rose to her 
feet without knowing how she did it. Sandy 
drew her close. : 

“Ves,” he said, “I have told everybody, and 
written home to my mother.” 

“IT think,” said V. V., faintly, “you might 
have told me first.” 

“In most cases, certainly,” said Sandy, “but 
ye see I was a bit pressed. I had to answer 
half-a-dozen at a time, and I knew perfectly 
well that I could depend on you!” 

A faint, murmurous, rustling pause ensued 
while Sandy silently reassured V. V. that his 
course was the only one left for them to pursue. 

“But you didn’t break his neck, I hope?” 
said V. V., when she came to herself only to 
discover that by some mysterious agency she 
had been installed on Sandy’s knees—also that 
her feet did not touch the ground. 

It seemed precarious but somehow rather 


nice. How big he was, seen from this position! 
Strong too! He might easily have broken that 
man’s neck. V. V. shuddered comfortably, like 
one who, safe indoors, hears the storm blatter 
without. 

“No more theatre!” said Sandy. 

“What am I to do then?” said V. V., abandon- 
ing the main question—that which had never 
been asked. 

“T had let my mind run on a little house on 
the Surrey Hills, but as I shall have two busi- 
nesses to attend to, I think something small and 
comfortable by the Common or out Blackheath- 
way will be best in the meantime. I was look- 
ing at some this afternoon.” 

“Well of all the ” began V. V., a certain 
false indignation in her tone, but her phrase 
tailed off miserably with the exclamation—‘‘Oh, 
you wonderful Sandy!” 

And for the first time her arm went about his 
neck—which advanced things amazingly. 

“How are we to live, if I leave my work?” 
V. V. demanded presently . 

Quite calmly Sandy exhibited the telegram 
from Bungay Brothers. He told her also of the 
coming of John to direct the delivery agency. 

“But I don’t quite see what I am to do,” 
she hazarded, “we must have a division of 
labor. I have been a working girl all my life. 
I could not bear to be idle.” 

“Oh,” said Sandy, “that’s easy as falling off 
a log. I will write great waarks—and you will 
do the typewriting and correct the proofs!” 

“Very well, sir,” said V. V., with the grave, 
becoming meekness of the newly engaged em- 
ployee, “I shall endeavor to give the firm every 
satisfaction.” (fHE END.) 
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An Education in Music 
| Without Cost) 


HERE is no course of study so popular, so universal, as the study of Music. ‘There is not a home in the land 
in which there is not at least one person, and usually more, interested in this subject. 

In the last ten or fifteen years Correspondence Schools have opened up innumerable avenues leading to the 
betterment of social and commercial conditions, by reason of their ability to teach by mail almost every subject 
under the sun. Music is a subject, however, concerning which there has always been more or less skepticism 
when the suggestion has been made that it could be taught by mail. But we have discovered a conservatory 
that not only can, but does, and has taught music successfully by mail for more than fifteen years, and in the 
course of a very thorough investigation we find it is the only conservatory in the world that recognizes Music as 
an exact science and teaches it as such. 


Not only does this conservatory teach Music, but it is authorized to award degrees, and 


c < ? 
Earn a De ree moreover, guarantees that anyone who can take a degree from it can take a similar degree 


from Oxford, Cambridge, Leipsic, Berlin, London College of Music, or in fact from any 
college or conservatory which will award degrees without residence. Among the graduates of this conservatory are three students who are now 
the heads of three of the largest music conservatories in this country. 

Its instructors are recognized as the leaders of Music Thought in this country; in fact the instructors have international reputation. 
Hence we state unhesitatingly that there is no course of instruction in the world so thorough and so eminently practical as that of the Quinn- 
Campbell Conservatory, with which we have just made arrangements whereby readers of Woman’s WorLD may receive the benefits of instruction 
which cannot be equalled by any other conservatory or personal teacher of whom you have ever heard. 5 


Th O t f Li f Ti It is only by reason of our tremendous circulation and the large number 
e ppor unity Oo a 1 e=- Ime of pupils that can undoubtedly be enrolled for the course that we have 
been able to make terms with the conservatory that will place the 
instruction within reach of everyone who has any desire to study music. We have received a good many thousand letters from among our two million readers asking 
advice as to the best music conservatory, and whether we could recommend one whose course was taught by mail. In order to see how general the interest in this 
subject would be to our readers, a census was taken of our subscribers owning pianos, organs and other musical instruments. From the reports that came in reply, 
we find that there are 650,500 subscribers owning pianos, 392,000 owning organs, and 649,800 owning stringed instruments, making a total of 1,692,300 persons who 
would surely be interested in music. 


Th B I t ti Obt = bl With this information as a basis, and the letters that came to us asking 
e est ns ruc 10n ana e for information regarding a music school as an incentive, we made a 
very exhaustive investigation re garding the relative merits of the various 
schools and conservatories offering music courses by mail, with the result indicated above. In the course of this investigation the various courses have been tested; 
thousands of pupils have been appealed to, and their testimony is overwhelmingly favorable to every claim made by the Quinn-Campbell Conservatory. 

The value of teaching music as a science lies in the fact that the pupil will make more rapid progress in shorter time and at less expense than in the usual “slip- 
shod” way that music is taught. Another advantage is that the pupil has nothing to unlearn. In the old way of teaching, the pupil learns so much that is not so, and it is 
worse than if he had never learned at all, because it is more difficult to unlearn than to learn in the first place. 


= it tone The Quinn-Campbell Conservatory is the oldest in the United States, and is the only one 
e n ¥Y clienti 1c et @) that has reduced the subject to an absolutely scientific basis. While other conservatories, 
es § UNIVErsities, personal teachers and schools are contributing to the advancement of music in 
America, yet they are doing it much along the same lines that have been employed for 
the last hundred years. They teach as their teachers taught them. They give rules that have hundreds of exceptions, and oftentimes the pupil is bewildered by the exceptions to the rules. 
This conservatory gives a few laws that have no exceptions; laws that are always true. Just as two and two always make four, so the laws which this institution gives do not ad- 
mit of a single exception. A “because” is given for every ‘“‘why”’ that you ask. There is nothing arbitrary. There is nothing left to chance, but everything is set down in its regular place, 
and in its regular order. The work of this conservatory is being adopted by State Universities, Convents, Schools, Academies, and Conservatories throughout the United States. As stated 
above, three pupils are the heads of three different State universities. Another pupil won the prize offered by a State Music Teachers’ Federation for the best music composition; not only 
won it one year, but for two years in succession. Another pupil won the national prize offered by a large music publication in America for the best article on the subject chosen. Some of 
the best musicians in the world are taking instruction from this institution. 


Read These Testimonials 


“The plain truth from my point of view, regarding the methods of teaching by this Conservatory, is |- ‘ifs’ or ‘ands.’ I do not have to wait till ‘ some, day’ to recognize the superiority of your conservatory. 
that they are superior to any others within the range of my knowledge. The subject matter presented is I am proud to be one of your pupils right now. Mary Wetr Rosinson, Colorado. 
“ee aoe mated n oes a gs Sees fee knowledge of the laws of Music, and be ne Eat One of the greatest editors in the United States says: “I consider this course in music the best music 
Settee ti who have also studied feasted any ers: of Ne ite teachitgts SS in sn today. From my investigation through thousands of pupils, many of them pro- 

. ess m s ge 7? 
based upon twenty years of experience in the schools of New York a Illinois. I can only wish for = Py. usicians, I received nothing but praise. There was not a singe exception. 
the Conservatory unmeasured success. Mrs. Etta D. Ketso, Colorado. : = guenpee livi ae in } Aontene who has ae e -_ and is a professional pcs, says: “I have 

This man is director of music in a college: “Although I have made music a life study, both here Atay Saekes a irtiet series a cmpesvon: atelli os SUB TSYOUE ag sigenel 1s the ay y ae that pape vl 

and in Europe, I have received instruction from this conservatory of Music never touched upon in my S music. Anyone of ordinary intelligence may master the great principles of music that wi 


be impossible in the ordinary way of teaching. ‘In one of the lessons I mastered principles that cost me 
m Ee E 2 
oy lg ape eli Oe ee a ee eee mer I have made daily recitations: $5.00 a lesson from rioted theorists, and then I did not understand I came to the conclusion the fault was 
, 


awe CracraNorth Carolina my own and that only a chosen few could master Harmony. I have changed my mind now. I know there 
“Tt is difficult f Es Ae f the C ti ith it jake if tt is no mystery, and under the guidance of this conservatory, anyone having a desire to learn music, may. 
t is dificult for me to give you my opinion o e Conservatory without laying myself open to ‘ ne Sincerely, Henry AMIRAUX, Mont: arin 


criticism of over-enthusiasm. I know of the work of this institution from personal experience, and I also 
know from the experience of others to whom I have written. So far as I know, there is nothing equal to Asister using the method in a convent, writes: “I consider your method of teaching music the 
the work of this institution, either in this country or abroad. The whole question resolves itself into clearest, most scientific and practical of any which I am acquainted with. I have received great benefit 
whether or not the Conservatory can teach in the way it claims, and whether or not it can teach you. I | from my courses with you, after having had much practical experience in teaching music. _ I do not think 
feel sure that what they have done for me, they can do for you. There may be objections to the written your theoretical work is surpassed by any school, and your methods are original and inspiring. 


method, but the benefits far outweigh.” Liziian A. ANDERSON, Chicago. Sister M. Maurice, Washington. 
“T have sent in at least 160 recitations in Composition, and I find the course superior to anything I “T have been with this conservatory about five years, and have taken two degrees in my work. I 
have had in this country or abroad. Your course in piano is Gr cig Wishing you success.’ began from the beginning (although I had studied music for years before knowing of this conservatory) 
Mrs. J. C. Duxe, North Carolina. to be sure and get everything of value which the claims for the new method held out. I learned more 
This man is at the head of one of the largest schools in Oklahoma: “I have been a student of your in six months than I had in years elsewhere. You will find the pacttiad scouine and satisfactory. It 

’ school for a number of years, and the benefit to me is incalculable, and yet teachers all ground me are | ™eans work—but you get a solid equivalent—knowledge. Rev. . STANTON, Massachusetts. 
plodding along, too blind to see, or too prejudiced to investigate. They will study with you some day; “The Conservatory supplies its students with problems of such surpassing interest, beauty, and 
there is no good reason why they should not do so now. I have the best position I ever had. There is worth, that every one who has once truly ‘taken hold’ long enough to get in touch with their up-to-date 
nothing I can do for you that I would not do. Command me when I can be of service. Any time I can | system, is so fascinated that they cannot keep away from “the work. This conserv atory has discovered 
write to a prospective student to your advantage, let me know. I shall do so. If I can be of service in | basic principles hitherto unknown, and has formulated all other i n principles with transcendent 

spreading the work in any way, count on me.’ Oscar Bocur, Oklahoma. clearness and placed them all on a thoroughly practical basis for the first time in history.’ 

“When I look back I feel sorry for myself, wandering around in the outer courts of the Temple, eager Rupotrx B. Von Lresicu, New York. 

and anxious, waiting so long for a Solomon to come and show me the beauty and glory of the place within. Herr Von Leibich was a pupil of Stark, Liszt, Reinecke, and others. Friend and co-worker of Rubin- 


Once I asked of one who was supposed to know: ‘What is the Dominant Seventh Chord?’ and he led me | stein, Grieg, Svendsen, and many others; pianist to H. R. H. Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein; 
around and bewildered me so, and struck a half dozen different chords instead of just one, that I quietly composer for H. R. H. the Duchess of F ife, H. R. H. the Duke of Mantua and Monferrat; composer for 
took a back seat. I am so glad to be able to answer such an inquiry in a straightforward way, without any | Patti, Edward Lloyd, Scalchi, Bispham, etc.; pianist, composer, lecturer and author. 


Every Reader of WOMAN Ss WOR LD May Study LAP as yy ye ae 2 


107 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


This is the quality of instruction which we offer to the readers of WOMAN’s WoRLD, on 
such terms as to make it easily possible for every reader interested in the subject to study 
these superior courses without monetary cost. 

If you were to enroll as a student to this Conservatory at its regular terms, it would 
be necessary for you to pay tuition amounting to $150.00 a year, but by taking it under the 
terms offered you by Woman’s Wor tp there is not a single reader that may not enjoy the 
benefits of this instruction, if they are interested in the subject. We are so absolutely certain 
that the claims of this conservatory are correct and reasonable in every respect, that we feel 
assured, that once you begin, you will desire to continue, and certainly you cannot get instruc- 
tion of any quality whatever under such favorable terms as those offered you here. 

We would like every reader of WoMAN’s WorRLD who is interested, to secure the bene- 


Gentlemen: 
offer of a course in Music. 
Yours very truly, 


Nane oan 


fits of this instruction, and the more who take advantage of our offer the better it will be for 
all, for the reason that if we can furnish a sufficiently large number of students to the conser- 
vatory, the special rates under which our offer is made will be continued to us. 

Write at once for full particulars. Address all communications to MUSIC DEPART- 
MENT—WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
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The Hurry-Up Breakfast 


How much of a man’s fortune depends on his breakfast? 


A good Breakfast, not too big, goes a long way toward making a 
man feel good. 


When a man feels good he can do his best work. 


Now it sometimes (not always) takes time to prepare a good breakfast. 


The exception is the breakfast with 


Post Toasties 


Here’s a breakfast that’s ever ready to serye instantly—that’s delicious—that makes a man 
(or woman or child) feel good—for it is good. 


The thin, crispy wafers of toasted corn with some milk or cream and sugar (if you like it) 
should be responsible for a whole lot of success. 


Post Toasties start off a good many thousands right each morning. 


‘The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Look for the spear! 


The only reason for any confection is its 


flavor. |S PEARM/N To gives its delicious ° 


flavor without burdening digestion. Noth- 
ing is swallowed but pure, refreshing juice of 
mint leaves, which aids digestion, purifies 
breath, preserves teeth, sharpens appetite. 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use the 
columns of this magazine who is not reliable and does not 
honestly carry out his obligations to our subscribers and the 
public in general. Should any of our subscribers have un- 
satisfactory dealings with any of our advertisers, we will un- 
dertake to require the advertiser to either adjust the matter 
satisfactorily or refund the money. This guarantee is made 
on condition that our subscribers tell the advertisers, when 
dealing with them, that they saw the advertisement in the 
WOMAN'S WORLD and any claims against such advertiser 
must be made within 60 days from the date of publication 
of the advertisement from which the purchase was made by 
our subscriber, 


GEO. E. NELSON, 
President 
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Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York; 
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A Confession 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


HERE are no old-fashioned women. Human nature 


does not change. Only things like manners and 

modesand hatsand wraps are subject tostyle. Mil- 

liners can banish the stringed bonnet and intro- 
duce yard-wide Gainsboroughs; befluff and beruff a mar- 
ket basket, and overnight exalt it into vogue; furniture 
makers, as the fancy seizes them, can order bandy- 
legged what-nots into exile, send 


hearts we know that you are as fine and as fair and as 
kind and as understanding and as wholesome, that you 
have as much to give in affection and devotion and sac- 
rifice as the women of any age. 

Whenever you achieve we are proud, and wherever 
you find fame, we find joy, and all our outcry and bluff 
and bluster is merely to hide our fear that perhaps in 

time you may penetrate the hoary 
and 


gold freckled cabinets into oblivion, 
and turn half the homes of the land 
into arts-and-crafts studios. 

Wonderful personages in Rue de 
la Paix salons may, at the urge of a 
whim, shift the trimming of a skirt 
from hem to waistband, tighten 
sleeves, discountenance fabrics PING Beter => <= 
which but a day before were the 
furore, by a mere nod alter the 
status of ostrich feathers from a 
virtue to a crime and cause the sea = i 
millinery world to blossom with 
flowers that never were on land 
or sea. 

But women, real women, are just 
as they were from the beginning. 

It happens that this is aspectacu- 
lar age—an era of florid journalism. 
We editors have a hankering for x BaP 
those phases of life which offer the 
best opportunity for a story. We 
are prone at times to fairy tales 
and apt to paint drab, unimpor- 
tant little freakish. people in lurid. 
inks. 

Because this isa century of met- 
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delusion of our superiority 
learn that the great world of action 
over whose mysteries we have so 
1912 *| long drawn the curtain, is just a 
Herbert Kaufman é place where we labor half as hard 
as you drudge at home, and where 


- _Willet M. Hays our worries and trials and tribula- 


- - Lilian Bell tions are only half as great as the 
burdens which you have always en- 
dured with calm and serene souls. 

We dread that you will find us 
out and, once combatiné our thick- 


.er wits with your subtle intuitions, 


- Berton Braley 


- Herbert Kaufman 
Ae rae Hottoniley take command of the universe. 
And so in vain we seek to hold 
the gate; but, alack! the key is al- 
ready in your hands. School and 
college have at last yielded to your 
entreaty; education has brought 


with it knowledge, and with knowl- 


William J. Osi 


et. . 24:36 edge has come the equal oppor- 
Eldan Lockwood Dow 38 tunity. 

Bey ecieea-40 You will go far, you will climb 
high, you will bring a_ broader 
humanity, a saner charity into 
practical affairs, you will abolish 


child slavery, and recognize a 


amorphoses and economic trans- 
formations, of high spices,, speed 
and spectacle, we become jaded with the constant 
élitter and glare and glimmer and glint and glow, and 
memory turns to yesterday, as aspent wayfarer pauses 
at a spring, and in the dear recollection of gentle 
women framed by the dead years, we are inspired to 
protest against a century which has brought revolution 
in the relation of the sexes, opened forbidden avenues 
of activity, encouraged competition in fields anciently 
restricted to men, and taught our daughters and sisters 
to be self-reliant, self-supporting and independent. 
But even although we editorially scold and wail and 
uphold the fiction of a new type of being, within our 


human being in the lowest menial. 

But you will be, none the less, 
sweetheart and wife and mother, because deeper than 
any ambition is high, the instinct of the mate will per- 
sist until the last day drips from the glass of time, and 
there will be touseled heads in as many cribs tomorrow 
as ever yesterday saw. 

And since we’ve thought it all over, we’re glad that 
it’s happening, for we can behold a future in which our 
sons and your daughters, working side by side, 
by day as well as by night, will realize a broader life than 
we have known, for each will understand the common 


partners 


cause, and each will comprehend the other’s need and 
in comprehension lies all love. 
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With children, as with grown-ups, beautiful hair adds much to their personal attractiveness. 
And it is so easy to keep their hair soft and fluffy that every child should have this charm. 
Nothing more is required than a little care and Ivory Soap. 


Unlike many cleansers, Ivory Soap does not make the hair dry and brittle. This is because it 
is so mild and pure that the oily secretion of the scalp is not impaired. 


| Ivory Soap only cleanses, but does it so thoroughly that all the dirt and surplus oil are absorbed 
_ bythe lather. It then rinses perfectly, and the hair is left in a condition to dry soft, silky and glossy. 


A Pleasant and Convenient Way to Use How to Make Ivory Soap Paste. 


Ivory Soap for shampooing is in the form of paste. Make a warm Shave a third of a large cake of Ivory Soap into a ‘quart of water, 
suds with the paste. Saturate hair and scalp. Rub the scalp with or asmall cake into two quarts. Do this with a knife, vegetable 
the paste and dip the suds over it. Rinse with spray or cup, grad- grater, or food chopper. Keep nearly, but not quite, at boiling 

: ually cooling the water. Dry by rubbing, in the sun, if possible, point until the soap is dissolved. When cool, it will be like jelly. 
but do not use strong heat. Keep in jars. 


Ivory Soap........... 99480 Per Cent. Pure 
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The Dare 


Chapter III 
EVEN years in South America has taught me to 
be always on the alert, and to take no risks. 

When a man goes on a perfectly friendly mission, 
to a perfectly friendly State, he ought certainly to be 
able to trust the postoffice with his communications to 
his master. Yet I had made arrangements, when de- 
parting on my embassy, to have a private postman of 
my own. 

I had traveled, as I stated, quite alone. I was, how- 
ever, followed, im the next boat, by my serv- 
ant, Vasili Boronov, a man who had been 
with me during my years in Paraguay, and 
perfectly understood my ways. 

He and I had made our arrangements, 
but my first reception at the castle, and the 
homely air of the royal household, had 
made me ready to smile at myself for hav- 
ing been so cautious. 

Yet, that night, when I had retired to rest, 
my brain was full of surging thoughts and 
curious suspicions. 

Prince Karl von Elten had done his best, 
that afternoon, to break my neck. 

Why should he wish to break the neck of a 
harmless private secretary? 

It could not be with the idea of breaking 
off the negotiations, since the death of a 
subordinate could have no such effect and 
even if it could, the thing might be much 
more easily and politely accomplished. I 
reviewed the whole afternoon’s events. The 
cordiality of my weleome—the free and easy 
chat, the references, so uncomplimentary in 
their character, to the Count von Bordemar. 
Could anything be more unguarded, more 
open? 

Stop! As a man of sense, could I believe 
that they were not a little too unguarded? 
Would anybody talk quite so freely as 
Prince Karl, or, for the matter of that, Prin- 
cess Rosamond had done, to the Prince’s 
private secretary? 

If their allusions were intentional, the 
thing could have only one meaning. They 
knew who I was. 

I started as I realized this. I remembered 
her highness’s question to me, as we rode 
together—“‘You have been a great deal 
abroad, have you not?” and her confusion 
when she observed my surprise. 

Karl von Elten was my adversary. He 
was playing for the kingdom of Lascania, 
and Boris was to have nothing to say in his ‘ 
plans. He believed me to be the moving 
spirit—as indeed I was—of Boris’s policy. 
He believed me to be in his power, alone and 
unattended. If an accident were to carry 
me off, how convenient for everybody! The 
private secretary, quite an inconsiderable 
personage, concerning whom no fuss would 
be made. If this were true, I could not be 
too careful. Like a fool, I had reckoned without Karl. 
He had not come into my scheme. Now that I found 
him there I confess that the relish of the whole affair 
grew infinitely greater, and I determined to get the bet- 
ter of him, if I died in the attempt. 

The thing that most embittered me against him was 
his behavior to the beautiful secretary. At the King’s 
pressing invitation, I had passed all my evening with 
their party, dining at their table, quite as one of the 
family. In her plain black evening gown, with pale 
pink roses, Miss Maienbach was exquisite. I could not 
take my eyes off her. She was seated next me, Karl 
being, of course, at the high end of the table, next the 
Princess, to whom he devoted himself all dinner-time, 
talking to her incessantly. The Secretary and I were 
below all the members of the Court and must need talk 
with each other. 

Have you ever, when talking to someone, been con- 
scious of a change in their manner to you, which never- 


Devil—Part 


theless you have been quite unable to define? I was 
conscious of a difference in the manner of the little Sec- 
retary. The dainty flippaney with which she had enter- 
tained me in the rose garden was all gone, and she spoke 
to me—how shall I say?—as to one who would under- 
stand. We talked of the difficulties of being dependents 
in a Court, where at times the kindness of the great 
tempted one to forget gulfs. I ventured, after a while, 
to hint that such dangers were even greater for a young 
girl than fora man. A man might suffer, but a girl 


The Dare Devil 


She assented gravely, even solemnly, lifting her eyes 
to mine as if my words surprised her. At least, the ex- 
pression in them resembled astonishment. It was as 
though she found me more interesting than she had ex- 


pected. As for me, it is of no use to hide it, I had suc-_ 


cumbed from the first moment of seeing her face among 
the roses over the wall. It was love at first sight, and I 
knew that before me lay the very hardest fight I had 
ever fought, if I was to hold in with my ambitions and 
carry out our plan as we had made it, Boris and I. 

The world might indeed be well lost for such eyes as 
those. It was not her face merely, you will understand, 
it was her expression. There was a play of light and 
shade, of humor and of seriousness, which one could 
have watched for hours. Sitting in my oriel, gazing 
out over the landscape, and at the young moon setting 
behind the mountains, I felt passions struggling in me 
to which I had hitherto been a stranger. 

I am not a susceptible man, as regards the deeper 
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‘complexion was dazzling. At least; it dazzled me. 


By MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


by JOSEPH CLEMENT COLL 


part of me. My eye is easily caught by a pretty face, 
I grant you. But as a rule, it has been the lady who 
suffers, and not I, in my light little love affairs. This 
was different. 

I felt ashamed to think of her—as though I were un- 
fit to breathe the same air. I reasoned with myself, I 
said she was a flirt, but it was of no use. Since I had 
seen those eyes at dinner, and read into them—I knew 
that if she flirted, it was but with her lighter self. There 
was something beneath, as yet untouched—something 
pure, holy, which I was unworthy to ap- 
proach—which made her queen over all 
women I had ever seen, and set my heart 
thumping like a boy’s. 

As I thought of the Amazonian Duchess 
of Marvilion, the hockey-playing, English- 
bred hoyden, I wished with all my strength 
that I had never come to Blauenfern, sweet 
castle of adventure and enchantment. 

I had to shake off my love dreams, how- 
ever, and write the short, formal letter to 
Boris which I was to entrust to the Castle 
letter bag. Then I set to work upon my 
other correspondence. I first wrote a long 
letter to Boris, on very thin paper, in which 
I told him all that had happened, not forget- 
ting the episode of myself and Karl’s bolting 
horse. In addition to this, I wrote a letter to 
Vasili, telling him to be wide awake, and on 
the lookout for me to drop something, when- 
ever I rode or walked beyond the castle gate: 
but to vary his appearance, so that he should 
not excite remark. 

Within the park he could easily pass, but 
not within the walled gardens, since there 
were sentries at the inner gates. 

I packed both these letters into an empty 
match-box, and went to bed after taking cer- 
tain precautions, such as placing a loaded 
revolver and an electric torch beside my 
pillow, inserting a wedge under my door, and 
dragging my bath over the grating in the 
floor where the celebrated oven was. Yes- 
terday I had felt merely pleased and inter- 
ested at being the inmate of this historic 
chamber. But one act of treachery makes 
a man suspicious. 

However, I passed a tranquil night, in a 
very comfortable bed, and waked, as is my 
custom, with the dawn, when I noiselessly 
removed all my barriers, hid my torch and 
revolver in my despatch box, and was very 
innocently asleep when they brought my 
coffee and rolls. 

It was again a glorious day, and when I 
came downstairs the clocks were ‘striking 
nine, and I had an hour before my momen- 
tous interview with the King at ten o’clock. 

Nobody but myself seemed to be about so 
early: but when I strolled out along the ter- 
race, and through one of the doors into the 
walled garden, I encountered Miss Maien- 
bach, with her hands full of fresh-cut tulips. 

The very sight of her seemed to stop my heart from 
beating, and as I raised my hat and halted before her, I 
thought she must be conscious of the shock of rapture I 
was experiencing. 

She wore a pale lilac gown that morning, and her 
As 
I looked at her, I descried all kinds of possibilities in life 
which I had never thought of before. ‘ 

With a fierce effort, almost a wrench, I brought my- 
self back to the recollection of my duty. 

‘“What a glorious morning,”’ I said, as composedly 
as I could. 

Her lower lids flashed upward and she gave me one of 
her looks—looks I was already beginning to await with 
bated breath and a thrill of expectation. 

“Yes, it is beautifully fine, is it not? You and I, the 
two who must be early, have our reward at this time of 
year.” i 
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“‘T, at least, have mine,’’ I answered, before I had 
time to think. 

The effect of my daring was to make her consider me 
afresh. She searched my face, as it were, and though I 
have always hitherto been fairly satisfied with my own 
appearance, then I wished that I were a very Apollo, 
to be beautiful in her eyes. My own lids fell; had I 
been only one year younger, I believe that I should 
have blushed. 

“You pay very nice compliments,’ 
** Are you married?”’ 

I drew back, with a start. 
bach? God forbid!” 

She burst out laughing. 
awful?”’ she asked merrily. 

‘‘Oh, it is not that,’’ I stumbled in wild confusion. 
‘‘Let us talk of something less momentous. May I 
walk with you as far as the lookout, where we were yes- 
terday?’’ 

“‘I was going indoors,’’ she said doubtfully: but, to 
my joy and triumph, she turned, and we walked on to- 
gether. 

‘‘Let me earry your flowers,’’- I said, and 
took from her hands the dewy perfumed 
mass. My fingers touched hers in the tran- 
saction, and I shuddered with the bliss of it. 

The air was full of the song of the larks. 
Personally I prefer that music as the ex- 
pression of the feeling of a man in love to 
the much-praised song of the nightingale. 
Had I been as strong a man as I had thought 
myself I should have dropped the flowers 
and fled. But I walked on at her side, 
thinking of nothing in the universe but the 
one fact of her nearness, 

We found ourselves at last, in that 
sheltered nook, the little aleove where -yes- 


’ 


she said quietly. 
** Married, Miss Maien- 


“Why, is marriage so very 


terday we had made acquaintance. She sat 
upon the stone bench, and I. leaned 
against the wall. We talked: and as we 


talked I looked down into the road, and 
gradually the object with which I had 
come to this spot forced itself back upon 
my rose-clouded brain. 

The white road below was not empty as 
it had been yesterday afternoon. A cart 
full of vegetables was slowly approaching 
the castle, two orderlies were walking brisk- 
ly past in the opposite direction. A girl with 
a cardboard box which suggested dressmak- 
ing was strolling along under a large white 
sunshade: behind her, I descried Vasili, in the 
guise of a tourist, carrying a butterfly net. 

Strong as was the madness which had 
seized me, I yet could not neglect so admir- 
able a chance of posting my letters. 

“*T wonder if I may smoke?” I asked def- 
erentially. 

Miss Maienbach accorded a most gra- 
cious permission. I lit up, accordingly, con- 
tinuing our conversation asI did so. Just as 
Vasili passed, I made a slight movement 
with my elbow, which pushed my match-box 
down into the road. 

**Hallo!”’ I said. 

““What is it?’’ she inquired. 

‘My matches have fallen into the road! 
It doesn’t matter though; I have another 
box in my pocket, and that one was nearly 
empty.” 

I leaned over, so as to make quite sure 
that my servant had seen the box fall, and 
had picked it up. 

‘*Can you see it?’’ she asked absently, without moy- 
ing from her place. 

“Yes, I can see it. A passer-by has picked it up! All 
right, sir, keep it! I don’t want it!’”’ I called down 
cheerfully. 

““Wouldn’t you like to go down to the gate and fetch 
it?”’ she suggested. 

‘No, Ishouldn’t. I have a kind of idea that if I went 
out of that little gate, I could never win back again. 
It seems to me as if it let me through into another 
world.” 

She looked intently at me. ‘‘A better world?” 

“Ts heaven better than earth?”’ 

She smiled quaintly. ‘‘Everybody might not think 

so.”’ 
“You told me yesterday,’’ I said in a low voice, 
“that there was a snake in Paradise. I tell you now 
that if this garden swarmed with cobras and boa 
constrictors, I would stay in it, as long as—as long 
as ” 


I stopped just in time. 

‘* Well, how long?’’ she demanded, provokingly. 

“Until the angel with the flaming sword thrusts me 
out,’’ I declared. 

“What is the name of that angel?” she asked me, 
with a coy glance. 

*Polities,’’ I snapped; and, hunching my shoulders, 
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leaned over the wall, my half-shut eyes fixed on Vasili’s 
lessening figure, my teeth clenched, my heart seething. 

After all, what were politics worth? I had my for- 
tune, I had my youth—what might not life mean, if this 
one peerless woman would but smile on me? 

It’s a very odd thing. I never remember doubting 
before, whether a woman would smile on me. But then 
I never met a woman like this one. 

“‘The angel of Politics, if there is one,’’? she remarked 
slowly, ‘‘must be an angel of darkness, I think. Now, 
the only angel who would have a right to drive you out 
of Paradise would be an angel of light. So you can only 
be thrust forth if you deserve it. Does that console 
you?” 

“Not a bit. If I am to be kicked out for not deserv- 
ing to stay, I ought not to be here now.”’ 

“Try to improve,” she replied mischievously. ‘‘ And 
as a beginning, think of the time. As his Majesty’s 
Secretary, I have to inform you that he detests un- 
punctuality, and that it is now nearly a quarter to ten.”’ 

I was grateful to her for the reminder, but it showed 
me afresh what an utter fool I was making of myself. 
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“Let Me.Carry Your Flowers” 


I determined under no circumstances to trust myself 
alone with her again. To Jove her was to betray my 
master. Our scheme could not be brought to success 
without my projected alliance. 

Gloomily I gathered up her flowers, and we went 
down the stairs, out into the garden together. Not far 
from the gate, we met Prince Karl. His eyes flamed 
with rage when he saw us walking together—the paved 
alley left only just room enough for two to walk side by 
side. He fixed his eyes upon the flowers in my 
hands. 

“Ts it part of a secretary’s duties to arrange the 
vases?’”’ he asked insolently. 

“Yes, of course. At least, when we are staying in 
the country I always do,”’ returned Miss Maienbach 
respectfully but with the utmost serenity. ‘‘ Don’t 
delay us, Highness, we shall be late for our interview 
with His Majesty.’’ 

For the first time I realized, with a shock that shook 
me to the bottom of my soul, that she was to be present 
at this interview. : 

Well! What did it matter! I was merely Mr. von 
Lahn, expounding the views, political and matrimonial, 
of the Count von Bordemar. 

If only I felt certain that the Secretary did not know 
who I really was! 

As I thought things over, I believed it quite possible 
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that she did not, for the reason that I was almost sure 
that the King himself did not. - - es F ’ 
The two who did, in my idea, were the Princess and 
dear Karl. They would not be likely to tell the Secre- 
tary. In spite of the terms of intimacy upon which 
they lived, the manner of the Princess to Miss Maien- 
bach always showed a sense of their social difference. 


Chapter IV 


At ten o’clock to the moment, a man-servant con-_ 
ducted me, portfolio and all, to the door of the King’s - 
cabinet. pats ; 

It was on the first floor, on the sunny side of the = 
house, and the sun-blinds were all drawn outside, mak- 
ing a pleasant green twilight within. 

The room was sweet with the scent of flowers, and 
the King sat at a table, sideways to the light. On his 
right, with her back to the windows sat his secretary, 
quiet and business-like, her eyes fixed upon the blotting- 
pad beneath her hands. -I was invited to be seated, 
facing both her and the light—a most agitating position 
for me; and, at the King’s desire, I unfolded my papers. 

and read to him the confidential letter 
which Boris—or rather I myself—had writ- 
ten, setting forth fully the advantages. 
which, in our view, must accrue to. the- 
countries both of Lascania and Kilistria, as. 
a result of the projected matrimonial. alli- 
ance. 

I had screwed myself to the sticking- 
point for this interview, and my voice as I 
read was firm and steady. But I could not 
but acknowledge with vexation. that the 
presence of the silent girl opposite me made 
a radical difference to my manner of con- 
ducting the negotiations. I felt that my 
accustomed confidence was completely gone. . 
I could no more swagger in her presence 
than dance in church. 

The King heard me through without a 
word, making from time to time as I read, 
jottings upon a piece of paper which lay 
before him. His eyes were down-bent, and 
his expression did not change, as far as I 
could judge, so as to show either more or- 
less cordiality. Miss Maienbach’s face was 
never raised, and if it had been I dared not 
—simply dared not—look that way. 

I was realizing with bitter completeness 
the truth of a fact I had always been in- 
clined to deny—the terrible power of wom- 
an. Here was this girl, a mere secretary, 
a nobody, able to convert me from a self- 
confident politician into a romantic lover. 
I registered a vow to resist; to begin from 
that moment to fight for my 1reedom and 
my calmness of judgment. 

As my voice ceased, there was a silence. 
We heard the clock tick, and a distant 
sound of voices reached us from the tennis 
court, where the royal party were playlng. 
It was a hot morning. I felt the moisture 
break out upon my forehead. 

The King pushed back his chair so that 
he sat a trifle sideways, facing me. ‘‘ The 
Prince of Kilistria puts his case well,’ he 
said. I bowed. This sounded at least not 
hopeless. ‘ 

“TI find,’ he went on, ‘‘that his views . 
resemble my own quite curiously, respect- 
ing the value—I might almost say, respect- 
ing the urgency, of some consolidating alli- 
ance between our countries. ”’ 

“‘T am delighted, your Majesty,’”’ I ventured to mur- 
mur. 

“The point of difference between us is merely the 
question as to how this object is best to be at- 
tained.”’ 

I bowed. 

“It seems perhaps wisest,’’ continued he thought- 
fully, ‘‘to be very frank. I think your master is hardly 
sufficiently conscious of the fact that the Duchy of 
Marvilion is a part of my dominions.”’ 

“‘Undoubtedly it is, your Majesty, but———”’ 

He held up his hand. ‘‘I will proceed. The Duchy 
in question has some old feudal rights of independence 
which I have always respected very carefully. When I 
came to the throne, I found the late Duke presuming, 
as I thought, unwarrantably upon these rights, on the 
ground of his alliance with the royal house of Kilistria. 
We will not minimize the importance of the question as 
to who has the real power over the rocky defile known 
as the Gates of Hell. I venture to think that these be- 
long to me. But in the life-time of the late Duke, the 
Princes of Kilistria acted as though they them- 
selves were the Overlords of the river. You 
will say that this was with the full consent’ of 
the Duke of Marvilion. So it was, or so I-took it to 
be. The present ruler of the Duchy, declares, however, 
that if it were so, it wasthe (Continued on page 17) 
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An Open Air Country School 


OMETIME ago I had the good fortune to be pres- 
ent at the celebration of the sixtieth wedding 
anniversary of two country grandparents. To 

the family reunion on their home farm there came the 
six surviving children, the majority of their thirty 
grandchildren, and forty great-grandchildren—practi- 
eally all of them typical Americans without trace of 
blood taint, mental defects, or moral degeneracy. 

There were no great geniuses among the descendants; 
but there was an average of health, vigor, sound sense, 
practical wisdom and every day joy in life distinctly 
above the average of what most families of American 
stock are producing. These descendants had mostly 
remained farmers, though a few of the grandchildren 
were preparing for professional careers. 

A drive through the neighborhood on the following 
day revealed to what an extent the life of this sturdy, 
public-spirited couple of eighty years had been a factor 
in building up a neighborhood spirit from which a 
younger generation were loth to separate themselves. 
Nor had the bond of fellowship been laid in any narrow, 
exclusive way; it included the one Russian with his 
family of eight and the two Germans with their families 
of five and nine respectively. The meaning of American 
citizenship was being interpreted in neighborly fashion 
to the men of these households, while by their women 
folk American standards of cleanliness, order and indi- 
vidual privacy were being very gradually absorbed and 
worked out in spite of age-long habits to the contrary. 

Afterward, I attended the family reunion of a city 
couple of eighty who had accumulated a few millions. 
To this reunion came but two children, four grandchil- 
dren, and a half dozen great-grandchildren. Among 
these descendants, not more than three knew how to 
produce wealth or to care for their homes with their 
own hands; while four of the youngest generation either 
were afflicted with some nervous malady or looked too 
frail to live to maturity. Not three blocks away rose a 
tenement building in which the rate of infant mortality 
was appalling and where the white plague had taken a 
toll of four lives in the past year. 

Somehow these two families, in their respective com- 
munities and their services there, seemed to typify the 
great problem of American civilization. On the one 
hand was a rich legacy to the nation of a fine body of 
citizens, a noble contribution to the life and resources 
of the country; on the other hand, an accumulation 
which had enervated posterity and had left little 
in which to feel just pride. Tariff, politics, disasters, 
triumphs, even war itself is but a momentary ripple on 
the surface of our national life beside this profound and 
age-long question of the survival of racial stocks in our 
national blood. 


Why the Race Is Imperilled 


The test of racial power in any given people is its 
ability to develop and to maintain two primary racial 
features—strong individuals and a steady rate of repro- 
duction. Parallel with these qualities, I should say that 
it must develop and maintain such an average standard 
of living and intelligence among its individuals as will 
keep its death rate at the lowest point possible. It 
must also have the ability to earn largely and to keep a 
goodly margin between those earnings and its expendi- 
tures, otherwise it will be crowded out by the race that 
has acquired greater thrift and the power of enduring 
much lower standards of living. Herein lies the real 
cause for fear from the ‘‘ yellow peril,’’ rather than in 
any military prowess or cunning, so far as it finds favor- 
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THE PROJECTOR OF A NOBLE CIVILIZATION 
By WILLET M. HAYS, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


able opportunity to compete with our lighthearted 
extravagance and our diminishing families. 

But what significance has all this to our American 
life and especially to our American mothers? It means 
this—that here on American soil and under conditions 
of political freedom hitherto unknown, there is going 
on the most remarkable and most gigantic test of heredi- 
tary racial powers that the world has ever witnessed. 
It is not merely a test by competition, but is a test by 
racial fusions—a literal ‘‘ melting pot’’ into which we 
are admitting a stream of nearly a million souls an- 
nually. (For the year ending June 30, 1911, the num- 
ber of immigrants was 878,587.) : 

Each American generation transmits to the next a 
vast fabric of characteristics, the hybrid complexity 
of which has never before been equaled in any country 
at any time. The ‘“‘ white man’s burden”’ is not merely 
the social one-of perfecting his civilization and carrying 
it to all lands; it is the eugenic one of peopling the earth 


‘with his blood—the furnishing of sons and daughters 


whose inherent energies instinctively tend toward noble 
living and the spreading of noble ideals. 

His burden for America is this: To evolve from this 
fusion of complexities a new race which shall possess 
elasticity of mind and body sufficient to adjust itself 
to the rapidly changing conditions of its own environ- 
ment; which shall be such an exemplar of noble living as 
shall win the confidence of other peoples in its leader- 
ship; and which shall, above all, develop such strong 
individuals and such racial virility that American 
standards of living shall, by sheer force of character and 
steadiness of numbers, displace those less desirable 
standards and stocks which may have come in through 
other races. Purged of its dross, the Caucasian blood 
might then, indeed, be worthy of replacing the blood 
of weaker peoples throughout the world. 


Three Methods of Improvement 


There are three direct ways for realizing this racial 
ideal: first, by segregating the weakest and most vicious 
elements of society and preventing them from repro- 
ducing their kind; second, by encouraging the remain- 
ing elements in society to reproduce proportionally to 
their genetic fitness; third, by changing environments 
(economic and social), so that high racial qualities al- 
ready existing in a latent or cramped condition may 
have full opportunity to develop and a chance to live 
to maturity or old age. 

Legislation looking toward the prevention of marriage 
and child-bearing by feeble-minded persons has already 
been attempted in a few states; but public opinion 
upon this most vital question has been very hard to 
arouse from its indifference. 

But science will yet bring home to the consciences of 
our open-minded people the importance of revising 
existing laws so as to restrict the multiplication of these 
weakest and most vicious elements of society; and the 
church must soon recognize the divine fact that there 
is nothing holy about joining in wedlock those who have 
hereditary taints in their blood. 

Concerning the second method of race improvement 
by encouraging the multiplication of the remaining 


population in proportion to its genetic fitness: That, 
of course, is still in a more or less theoretical stage so far 
as the human race is concerned, though in a high state 
of advancement in the domain of plant and livestock 
growing—a curious commentary on our indifference to 
human improvement as against plant and beast im- 
provement. 

The third method of race improvement—that by 
deliberately changing environment, economic and 
social, so as to allow cramped or latent racial excel- 
lencies to develop spontaneously—has an almost un- 
limited field of opportunity and is the favorite theory 
adopted by some prominent schools of modern philan- 
thropy. 

When I hear of a talented, beautiful-souled young 
woman, with unusual capacities for fine motherhood, 
deliberately sacrificing her divine birthright and her 
self-acknowledged preference in order ta give her life to 
teaching imbeciles, and when I hear later, that after 
months of arduous labor and exhausting pangs of sym- 
pathy and will power in an effort to stir response in a 
lump of flesh, she at last succeeds in getting a feeble 
smile of recognition from it and then collapses in nerv- 
ous prostration with the joy of her triumph in eliciting 
this faint spark of soul, I am overwhelmed with the 
pathos of such genetic waste of fine material. 

Is our civilization, after all, so very well balanced 
when it develops such excess of maudlin individual 
sympathy, ungoverned by sound intelligence and the 
sense of racial perspective? But this instance is being 
repeated year after year in increasing munbers among 
our social workers in the congested slums of our large 
cities and in virgin sisterhoods organized for charity 
and educational work. 

Hundreds of women, both single and married, in 
whose veins runs our most highly efficient American 
blood, instead of adding to the normal, healthy and 
capable stock of the nation, by themselves bearing 
children, are giving of their substance, their time, and 
their sympathies in the work, which to them seems 
most worthy, of helping forward the feeble or weakly 
endowed children of parents who have projected into 
them marked defects and incapacities. Is there not 
instead clearly a wisdom in devoting more of these en- 
ergies toward awakening public opinion and securing 
public action to reduce the number of births among 
these feeble-minded, vicious and degenerate; and espe- 
cially toward an increase in the world of the number 
of normal children? 


Children of the Idle Rich 


I am not sure that the barrenness of the butterfly 
portion of our wealthier class is wholly to be deplored 
from a racial standpoint. The children whose birth- 
right of constitutional energy comes to them in a 
burned out condition are no more desirable in our racial 
stock than those children of the slums whose birthright 
of constitutional energy is inherited in a worn-out or 
underfed condition. The harm which comes is not from 
the fact of barrenness, but from the influences radiating 
into the healthier planes of our social life. 

But there is still another class (Continued on page 22) 


The Telephone Wire and the Motor Car Bring the Country in Touch with Town Life 


ER name was Evelyn Eager, 
but at Smith they called her 
Peter, because she ought to 

have been a man. 

She was brilliantly clever, having 
taken every scholarship in sight be- 
fore she went to college and there dis- 
mayed most of the girls by proposing to take up law 
directly she graduated. 

She was not pretty. She was distinctly plain. Her 
eyes were large, but of a greenish gray. Her nose 
ordinary. Her skin so delicate it showed sunburn and 
freckles, and generally boasted both. Her hair was a 
plain brown, and she wore it drawn back and tied with 
a black taffeta ribbon because it was thin, and she dis- 
dained to add to it. 

Her mouth was large, but her teeth were beautiful, 
even and shapely, and brilliantly white, and she took 
great care of them. Her eyelashes were long, but so 
light they scarcely showed. 

The only wonderful thing about Peter was her voice. 
She did not sing, but her speaking voice was so rich and 
full of melody, and she possessed such power of expres- 
sion that to close your eyes and hear Peter read grand 
and stirring lines was to realize that a great artist was 
before you. 

Indeed, she made Dramatics on her voice alone, and 
afterwards proved such a success therein that one 
manager who heard her said that all Miss Eager needed 
was to forget how plain she was for the world to find 
her a beauty. 

In her make-up Peter 
was a beauty. Darkea- 
ing eyelashes and eye- 
brows brought out won- 
derful depths in her large 
eyes. A wig made beau- 
tiful hair. Rouge cov- 
ered freckles and tan, 
and liquid white turned 
her sunburned shoulders, 
shaped like a Clytie’s, 
into marble. : 

But in daylight—Peter 
was so red the girls in 
her Invitation House 
used to tell her she -al- 
ways looked like a two- 
million dollar fire. Peter 
took it good-humoredly, 
for she had a big nature. 
She was mentally con- 
structed on large lines, 
so that the girls found 
her a firm friend, an im- 
partial judge and an ex- 
cellent balance wheel in 
a place where pettiness 
too often abounds. 

Peter excelled in out- 
door sports. She rode, 
she fenced, she swam, 
she rowed, and did every- 
thing better than anyone 
else. She was captain of 
the basket ball team. 
She was excellent in 
dramaties and always 
unselfishly played a man’s part that nobody else 
wanted, and played it courageously and well. 

She had but one grievance, and that, no one at 
Smith ever discovered. She was not popular with 
men, yet secretly she adored them. Or rather, she 
adored what she imagined men to be. Many women 
make that mistake and shipwreck their lives upon it. 

Peter was so absurdly conscious of her inability to 
attract shallow-minded men, who were afraid of her 
reputation for cleverness, that she timidly gave herself 
no opportunity to know others. She supposed all men 
alike—fascinated only by beauty and femininity and 
graceful ignorance—whereas many a fine fellow had 
east interested glances after her competent, self-poised 
personality, but she had been unable to translate the 
signs. 

At the Proms, where Amherst turned out in force, 
Peter found herself a wallflower. This was such agony 
that after the first one, she pretended to despise dances 
and kept aloof from them. But it was with difficulty 
she concealed her envy of those fluffy girls who were the 
greatest favorites, even though some stood in daily 
terror of being dropped on account of low scholarship. 

No one would have believed that Peter cared, but 
she was the only girl who had no photographs, no Ger- 
man favors, no college trophies, who got no candy, no 
flowers and no fat letters in strong, black handwriting. 

But she did care. She cared so horribly that when 
she went south one winter to Biloxi to visit her aunt, 
Mrs. Stanchfield, and she met Gerald Reynaud, she 
nearly fainted the first time he kissed her hand. 

Her love affair came about in a strange fashion, 


Peter—By Lilian Bell 
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He was a slender, small-boned, brown-skinned man 
with delicately made hands and feet, large dark eyes, 
soft silky black hair and a mouth as beautiful as a 
woman’s. His manners were courtly but slow and 
languorous, and Peter’s energy stimulated him as he 
never before had been stimulated by any woman. 

She sailed her own boat—the Edelweis—and one day 
she took Gerald and started for Ship Island. 

Ordinarily they could make it, see the Fort and get 
back to Biloxi in a morning or an afternoon, but on this 
day, a wind sprang up which drove them miles out of 
their course, making navigation a serious problem. 

Peter kept her head, but it had been warm when they 
started and Gerald had just recovered from a serious 
illness. Peter was bareheaded, as usual, and wore a 
blue flannel sailor suit, open at the throat, with a broad 
linen collar. Reynaud was in white flannel, with a silk 
negligee shirt. The only wrap in the boat was a fur- 
lined circular in the locker, which had been put there 
and forgotten. 

When the sun went down, it turned bitter cold. 
Peter saw Gerald begin to shiver. He was wet to the 
skin and so was she, but she was used to it and never 


“Lie Down Where It Is Dry and Cover Yourself with This Fur” 


took cold, and his fear of cold was what always gave it 
to him. 

“‘Do you think you can manage?”’ he said. 

This was the first she suspected his fear of her sea- 
manship. She looked at him, and a great wave of 
maternal tenderness swept over her. 

“‘T am as sure of it as that I am sitting here as dry as 
a bone while you are all wet!”’ she said. ‘‘ Now take 
this and crawl forward and lie down where it is dry and 
cover yourself with this fur!”’ 


‘‘Fur!” he cried, eagerly. ‘‘Is there any on board?”’ 


‘* All the comforts of a home!”’ shelaughed. ‘‘ Reach 
over and get it. I dare not move just now.” 
“But you,” he said. ‘‘ You must be cold! I will 


put it around you! You need it more than I!”’ 

“If you do, both my arms would be out of commis- 
sion! How can J sail a boat in a fur circular? It’s a 
cape, not a coat! Besides, I’m not cold! Do as I tell 
you, or I shall be very angry!”’ 

**T will obey you!” he said, gratefully. And forth- 
with rolled himself in it. The warmth must have done 
the mischief, for in ten minutes he was asleep, leaving 
her to sail the boat alone. 

It was nine o’clock at night before Peter finally 
brought the Edelweis to her aunt’s pier. 

They were down in the boathouse at the end of the 
pier, with lanterns, waiting for them. The girl was so 
cold and wet, she could scarcely move. She quietly 
wakened the man, just before they came into the light 
cast by the lanterns. He sat up, conscious in a moment 
of his sleep. 

““T beg of you not to let them know!” he said in a 


low, agonized tone of mortification 
and chagrin. 

“T will not! 
she whispered. 

“‘T am overwhelmed with shame! 
Let me help you!”’ he murmured. 

He was tenderness itself, picking 
her up in his arms and lifting her from the boat, as they 
warped the Edelweis to. He flung the fur circular over 
her dripping form, and when she found her stiff limbs 
refused to carry her, he made her cousin get on one side, 
while he, on the other, held her arms around either 
man’s neck and they, with their arms around her waist 
thus got her to the house, where in an hour, she was 
warmed and fed and sleeping. 

Then Gerald Reynaud, whom she had sacrificed 
herself for, gave himself up to the ecstasy of loving his 
deliverer. He felt this to be his duty, as a chivalrous 
gentleman, so he spent the entire evening describing 
her bravery and skill and working himself up to an 
enthusiasm in which he honestly felt himself to be 
sincere. ‘ 

It was when she came down, early in the morning, 
before anyone else was stirring, as was her custom, that 
he determined to acquaint her with his feeling. She 
looked her surprise at finding him abroad so early, for 
he was generally late, even for breakfast. 

He was leaning on the newel post as she descended. 
She saw him and stopped. He took her hand in both of 
his, threw his whole soul into an upward glance, then 
ben* and kissed her palm. 

Poor Peter! She near- 
ly fell down the other 
three steps. 

She snatched her hand 
away, then quickly gave 
it back to him and 
laughed nervously, blush- 
ing to her ears. 

Peter was not pretty 
when she blushed. She 
looked boiled, that 
was all. But even her 
awkwardness was flat- 
tering to the man; it 
spelled her sincerity and 
freshness to an emotion 
which was not new to 
him. 

But he was in earnest. 
There was no doubt of 
that. Peter could be 
very attractive to a man 
who did not know how 
clever she was. Gerald 
Reynaud was not a uni- 
versity man. Indeed, he 
generally avoided edu- 
cated persons, fearing’ 
their superiority, but he 
was cultured. He had 
read and traveled and 
knew the world. — 

Peter, grateful that he 
did not know that she 
had tutored in Greek 
during her Junior year 
to earn money for her 
charities, which her slender allowance did not provide 
for, remembered only her ‘‘Lucile’”? and “Sonnets . 
from the Portuguese.’’ Gerald loved ‘‘ Lady Gerald- 
ine’s Courtship.” 

He had never read Mrs. Browning, so that when 
Peter wrote him her first love note and quoted that one 
beginning: 

“First time he kissed me, he but only kissed the 
fingers of this hand wherewith I write,’”’ and so on 
through those exquisite lines which every woman has 
used during her love-making days on some man or 
other (possibly not her husband, whom perhaps they 
did not fit, but on some man), why, the beauty-loving 
man delivered up that part of his soul which he had 
been holding in reserve and honestly loved her with the 
whole of him—which was not very much, to be sure, 
but it was all he had, and he gave it as royally as if it 
had been more, which was all Peter or anybody could 
ask. 

When her cousins Natalie and Daphne teased her en 
called it a flirtation, Peter denied it hotly. 

Her aunt, not being very well, saw little of it, and 
beyond a warning from Aunt Dona, which Peter 
laughed at, there was little said, aside from the usual 
chaffing of young people over a new “‘ case.’ : 

But it glanced harmlessly from the armor of ‘both - 
Peter and her lover. They took each other so seriously 
that they were discreet before others, and thus no one 
knew that they were really engaged except their two 
selves. 

They were delightfully happy. To both, the romance 
of the way they had fallen in love appealed irresistibly. 


You may trust me!” 


September, 1912 


To Peter, because no romance had ever trav- 
eled her way before, nor even threatened 
her—to Reynaud, because it had never failed 
him. He lived romance. He never rode 
his swift black horse that he did not keep 
his eyes on both sides of the road at once, 
seeking some maiden in distress. At balls, 
he never failed to find some episode to feed 
his appetite upon. He even joined the vol- 
unteer fire department, because it opened 
up possibilities. 

Peter recognized this in him, and in the 
joy of his utter ignorance of her degrees, 
her law studies, which she had reluctantly 
left to come down here because her aunt 
needed her, she gave herself up to the de- 
liciousness of a first love in the midst of 
oleander blossoms, poetry, moonlight on 
the Sound, mocking birds in the magnolias, 
and the sweet sadness of occasional rainy 
days, when they sat before an open fire of 
driftwood and read pathetic poetry and 
watched the weeping of the Spanish moss, 
drooping mournfully from the branches of 
the live oaks on the lawn. 

They sailed in the Edelweis up the Tchou- 
ticaboueffe River and penetrated the pine 
woods where wild azaleas flamed in such 
quantities against the greens and browns, 
the whole forest looked like a florist’s win- 
dow. They gathered long-stemmed violets 
in the garden and gave them to each other, 
with whispered words, which only the vio- 
lets can produce from the human mind. 
They ran their swift automobile along the 
smooth shell road to Pass Christian and 
lunched at the Mexican Gulf on ambrosia 
and nectar and could tell nobody what they 
ha eaten when they came home. 

They went crabbing on the beach in front 
of the house, when the tide was out and the 
wind had been so mild that the soft shells 
ventured out. They visited the oyster beds in the 
Edelweis, where schooner after schooner would slip 
swiftly by on its way to its daily work of gathering 
them. It made no difference to them, where they 


Stories from Golly-Golly Lan 


NCE there was a little boy, ° 

and his name was Chrysselkind. 

And he was a very lonely little 
boy, because he had nobody to play 
with, and his mama would not get a little sister for him. 

Chrysselkind wanted very much a little sister; be- 
cause then she could be just like Christina, with a beau- 
tiful little pink face, and soft flaxen hair, and a pair of 
chubby arms. 

And she had the beautifullest little voice you ever 
heard in a sweet bird, and she called Chrysselkind 
Kizzie-Ki, and herself Kizzie; and that made Chryssel- 
kind feel that she was the better part of himself. 

But Christina belonged to the janitor downstairs and 
Chrysselkind was told he must not play with the jani- 
tor’s children; and so he could only think of Christina. 

Many times he had asked his mama to give him a 
little sister. 

He did not say he wanted her just like Christina; but 
he knew she would be, if she only came. But she never 
came. Sometimes his mama would say nothing, and 
would only turn around to help him play with his blocks 
of wood, or tell him to go and take a ride on his rocking- 
horse. 

Sometimes, wearying of his dead playthings, that 
could neither talk nor smile to him, nor take him by the 
hand and run and jump with him, Chrysselkind sat 
on the carpet, with his hand under his chin, wondering 

and wondering why it was that he did not belong 

é to the janitor instead. There were besides Chris- 
Wt tina, Elsie, and Jennie, and Phil, and Dickie, and 
ay. often Chrysselkind could from his-back 
es window see them in the court below 
joining hands and playing Ring- 
Round-a-Rosy, and Hop-Scotch, 
London-Bridge, and Drop-the- 
Handkerchief. 


And the more 
Chrysselkind won- 
dered, and the less 
he understood, the 
more lonely he was; 
» because he was left 
. all alone to himself, 
without anybody to 
explain things to 
him. And all his 


Christina Was Still Asleep 


WOMAN'S 


She Followed His Gaze and Saw He Was Looking at Her Mother 


went or what they saw. Everything was simply an 
excuse to get away from the others and be alone to- 
gether. 

If Peter’s good angel sometimes whispered to her 


I—Nightie-Nightie, Loney-Loney Lan 


mama and the governess and the maid had to say to 
him was, ‘‘you mustn’t,’’ and ‘‘you mustn’t;” and 
“‘yvou must,’’ and “‘ you must.”’ 

A couple of times Chrysselkind had stolen down and 
joined Christina and her sisters and brothers in their 
games. And once he was seen through the back win- 
dow by the maid; and the maid went and told it to his 
mama, and mama took Chrysselkind and put him to 
bed. After that both the maid and the governess were 
ordered to keep close watch on Chrysselkind. 

Once when it was the maid’s half day off, and the 
governess was busy serving afterncon tea to a houseful 
of mama’s visitors, Chrysselkind slipped down to the 
courtyard below and was having a great day of it and 
when they had exhausted all their games and played 
Tag, and Button, and Charlie-Over-the-Water, again 
and again, they took to playing Hide-and-Seek, and that 
was the realfun. They ran-in and out basement doors, 
hiding in dark halls, between ash-buckets and behind 
heaps of coal, and the air throughout the courtyard 
rang with Christina’s beautiful bird voice, ‘‘ Kizzie- 
Ki!”’ each time she dug him out. 

Then it was not long till the governess put her head 
through the back window and saw Chrysselkind being 
dragged by the hand by Christina, his face and his 
white sailor suit all smeared over gray and black. So 
the governess had him hauled up and stripped, and she 
locked him in, till his mama would have leisure to listen 
to the story and say what was to be done. And when 
she came, mama said Chrysselkind was to stay just 
where he was till morning and not get any supper. 

In the morning, Chrysselkind was made to kiss ma- 
ma’s hand and promise that he would never, never again 
do what he did yesterday; and he was going to remem- 
ber it forever and ever. But he forgot all about it the 
next time he saw Christina, and he forgot all about that 
long, long hungry and lonely night. 

This time it was the governess’s half day off, and the 
maid was busy cooking supper, and mama had gone 
downtown to meet papa and bring him home. Chrys- 
selkind saw Christina and her two sisters stand at the 
corner in front of the house, and he went down to them 
and asked them to play Hop-Scotch. 
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that this was not meant to last and her 
common sense added that, when she came 
to herself, she would not want it to last, 
any more than she would want to confine 
herself to a diet of pink cream all her life, 
with never a beefsteak to carry her over the 
hard part of the road, Peter clapped her 
hands over her ears and would not listen. 

One day they were out in the boat—he- 
calmed. It was an ideal day, soft, warm, 
not too sunny and still early. They were 
so far out from land that no one could see 
them, so they were frank in their behavior. 
Gerald lay with his head on her knees. You 
see, they were very much in love. 

Peter ventured to thread his silky hair 
with her fingers. He imprisoned and kissed 
them, and she sighed. 

“Why do you sigh?”’ he murmured. 

“Because I am afraid this cannot last,”’ 
she said, softly. 

Impatient of pain, he raised himself un- 
easily. 

“Why?” he cried, fretfully. ‘‘ Why are 
you always saying that beautiful things can- 
not last?” . 

“Because they never do!’’ answered Pe- 
ter, whose hard commonsense occasionally 
came to the front so obstinately that it 
nearly upset her frail barque of fond illusion. 

Gerald was always irritated by that tone 
in her voice, and of late he had begun to 
show his annoyance. 

“But I see no reason why they should 
not!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Why can we not determine 
to have this last and then force it to? We 
need not stay here. We can go to Italy, to 
Madeira, to Sicily and there live, always 
with beauty before our eyes and music in 
our ears and this love in our hearts!”’ 

He drew her face down and kissed her 
passionately. 

“But even there, in such golden countries, there 
come rainy days a 

“‘Only that we might the more love the sunshine 
when it reappeared!”’ (Continued on page 44) 
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use came out and saw the flags all 
chalked over with squares, they rang 
up the janitor. And as soon as his 
steps were heard in'the hall, Jennie and Elsie started 
running, so he could not see them any more when he 
came out. But Christina could never think of keeping 
up with them, and so she ran over to Chrysselkind and 
she threw her dimpled little arms around him and cried 
out: ‘‘Oh, Kizzie-Ki!’’ That made Chrysselkind feel 
big and strong, and he laid his own arm around Chris- 
tina, and with his eyes he dared the janitor to come and 
touch her. 

The janitor rang for his wife to come out with a 
damp mop and wipe the flags clean; and then he went 
up in the elevator to Chrysselkind’s place, to tell every- 
thing. And then the maid came down in a great hurry 
and took Chrysselkind back with her a prisoner. And 
when mama came home Chrysselkind was again sent 
up to bed without his supper. 

One day when coming out for a walk with his gov- 
erness, Chrysselkind heard the little bird-voice of Chris- 
tina call after him, ‘‘ Kizzie-Ki!’’ And he turned 
around and answered, ‘“‘ Kizzie!’’ and waved his hand. 
But the governess at once took him back upstairs. And 
Chrysselkind was again sent to bed, without his supper. 

Chrysselkind had never cried before when he was 
locked up in his room; but that night he could not help 
it. He had not done any real big wrong; he had not 
soiled his clothes, nor smeared his face and hands; he 
had not made any noise; and he had not chalked over 
the flags. He had only just said, “‘ Kizzie!’’ and waved 
his hand. The punishment was unmerited. And so he 
cried very much, only he did it quietly, so nobody could 
hear him. And then he fell asleep, where he sat on 
the carpet, with his head against the wall. 

Then there came peck! peck! 
peck! at the window, and Chrys- 
selkind woke up. 

And then a strange 
voice called: 

“‘Chrysselkind, 
Chrysselkind, open 
your window for 
Houbla-Houbla! I 
am Houbla-Hou- 
bla, the Queen of 
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Is Was a Roll of Parchment 
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the Pelicans, and I have a message for you from the 
King of the Lions!’ 

Chrysselkind-was not a bit afraid, because he was a 
good little boy, and so he at once opened the wlndow. 
And Houbla-Houbla opened her-big beak and bid him 
pull out the message from ‘her pouch. 

It was a roll of parchment tied up: with a hair from 
the lion’s mane. And this was what the message said: 


“From Romulus, King of the Lions and Em- 
peror of all the Beasts, To Chrysselkind, the Lone- 
ly, Greeting: 

“The bearer of this, Houbla-Houbla, the Queen 
of the Pelicans, will take you for a ride in her pouch 
and bring ‘you before me in the Zoological Gardens. 
And then you will say three times this: 

> <** *Keenie- Weenie, 
Mun-Mun, 
Take my house of iron 
‘And give me a house of straw.’ 

‘Then I shall come out to you and remain for- 
ever and ever your friend and your servant. And 
all the Lions shall come to salute you and remain 
your friends and your servants. And all the 
beasts that walk, and all the Birds that do fly, 
and_all-the Fishes that swim shall remain your 


friends and your servants. 
“ROMULUS REX.” ye 
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**Oh, 
cried. 

Chrysselkind ‘took on seat in 
Houbla-Houbla’s pouch, and in a 
little while he stood before the 
cage of Romulus. 

Then Chrysselkind said. three 
times: 


““Keenie, Weenie, 
Mun-Mun, 
Take my house of iron 
And give me a house of straw.”’ 


And as soon as he had finished, 
there was a tiny little thing moy- 
ing in and out, in and out, through 
the steel meshes of the Lion’s 
eage. It was Mun-Mun, the 
Queen of the Waltzing Mice; and 
she was moving so swiftly that 
Chrysselkind could scarcely fol-‘ ‘.% 
low her with his eyes. And as soon 
as Mun-Mun had passed through 24) XG 
each mesh the wire came hang- , : 
ing down turned into straw. ° 

When the whole of the cage 
front had come down, Romulus C 
stepped out and stretched himself 
on his paws before Chrysselkind, I 
and bowed his head three times. i 

““T salute thee, O Chrysselkind!’? Romulus said, and 
he invited Chrysselkind to a seat. on his back. 


Golly!’ Chrysselkind 
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Very soon they began coming back. The Elephants 
earried hundreds of little children on their backs; but 
the Giraffes carried more little children than the Ele- 
phants, because the Giraffes had helped themselves 
from the upper stories in the tall tenements, where none 
of the other Beasts could get them. 

And so the Giraffes had hundreds of little children 
hanging on to their necks, and hundreds more of them 
on their backs, holding each other by the hands and 
legs and hanging down the sides. The Bears carried 
ee the babies that could not sit up; and they came 
walking erect with a bunch of little 
babies, bottles and all, in each paw. 
The Lions, too, had many children on 
their backs, and there were more of 
Sand in the pouches of the Pelicans, 
and a great many more on the 
backs of the Camels and the 
Llamas and the Deer. 

‘Qh, Golly!’ Chrysselkind 
eried when he saw what it 
was. 

“*Oh, Golly!”’ all the chil- 
dren answered back. 

“ Kizzie-Ki and Kizzie, 
and all ye Little Children,” 
Romulus said in a loud 
voice, “‘we are to set out 

for a new land, which is 

called Golly-Golly Land, 
_ where the flowers never 

_ die, and where little 
children are 
never lone- 
lye? 
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All the cages and fences in the park turned into ~~ > 


straw the same moment as the cage of Romulus, and 
now. all the Beasts and Birds had collected in front 
of the Lion house, waiting to salute Chrysselkind. 

As soon as he was seen outside, all the Lions drew 
together in a row, and each sat up straight and saluted 
like soldiers, with his forepaw. Behind the Lions were 
the Elephants, and the Bears, and the Camels, and the 
Llamas, and the Giraffes, and the Deer, and all the 
Birds, stretching far, far away, farther than the eye 
could see. And all of them cried in one voice: 

“Hail, hail, Lord Chrysselkind!”’ 

Then Romulus said to Gumley-Gumley, the King of 
the Bears: 

“Go and bring hither Christina, and keep her-warm 
and cozy between. your two paws, because she will be 
asleep.”’ 

And it was not very long when Gumley-Gumley was 
seen coming along, walking very slowly and softly on 
his hind legs, and tenderly hugging Christina to his 
warm bosom. 

Christina was still asleep, and so Gumley-Gumley 
sat down with her on a rock. Toomba-Loomba, the 
King of the Elephants, was going around the ranks, his 
trunk ready to punish anybody that would make a 
noise. 

After a time Christina woke up and Chrysselkind 
hastened to meet her. 

““Oh, Golly!” he cried, as he ran towards her. 

“Oh, Kizzie-Ki, Kizzie-Ki, I’s glad!’’ Christina said, 
as she ran into Chrysselkind’s arms. 

And the moment the Nightingales and the Larks and 
the Blackbirds and the Thrushes and the Linnets heard 
her clear voice, they all came swarming in the air around 
her to listen. And they sang and sang as they never 
did sing before. 

Now Romulus turned to the ranks to give more 
orders, and soon they all divided into battalions, and 
turned right about, and marched out towards the city. 

“Bring them all, and be quick about it!” Romulus 
roared after them. 
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He stretched himself at the feet of Chrysselkind and 
Christina, and they both mounted, Chrysselkind keep- 
ing Christina before him and his arms around her.. 

Toomba blew his trumpet three times, and immedi- 
ately they all began to move. 

When they had left the dark city behind them, the 
Little Children turned around and waved their hands 
and said: , 

“‘Nightie-Nightie, Loney-Loney Land! 
Nightie-Nightie, Loney-Loney Land!” 

In the morning when Chrysselkind woke up he was 
lying on a bank of flowers, and they all nodded to him 
with their beautiful heads of pink and red and blue and 
yellow. 

And right near him, on a bed of white lilies, arched 
over by two rows of tall sunflowers, whose heads met 
together, lay Christina, her cheek resting on her folded 
hands. 

And all around there lay the rest of the Children. 
And as far as the eyes could see there were dimpled 
little legs and arms moving up and down in the air. It 
was the Babies just waking up, and they were cooing 
and crooing and crowing to themselves. 

Chrysselkind came and kissed the forehead oY Chris- 
tina; and she opened her eyes and smiled, and told him 
she was glad. And as soon as her voice was heard the 
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singing Birds came flying together and they began in 
chorus. 

Then there was heard a roar from Romulus, as if oat 
ing an order. And at once Toomba-Loomba sounded 
his trumpet; and then all the Beasts and the Birds 
came in their battalions to bid good-morning to the 
Lord Kizzie-Ki and the Lady Kizzie, and to all the 
Children and Babies, on their first waking up in Golly- 
Golly Land. 

And Kizzie-Ki and all the Children answered: 

“*Oh, Golly! Oh, Golly!” 

And it was a wonderful land. There were trees 
everywhere laden with red and golden fruit; and there 
were more trees with smooth round stems, and they 
were so tall you had to lie flat on your back and look 
through the hollow of your fist to see the tops. And 
there were more and more trees swarming with Squir- 
rels and Chameleons and Raccoons, and funny-looking 
Lemurs, and strange and gay Birds, such as you never 
saw anywhere else. 


There were mountains and rocks with broad, smatle 


pathways, and deep valleys, and very steep crags, and 
waterfalls that made wondrous music; and great dark 
caves, where you could hide so nobody could find you. 
And all around there was the river Nur-Nur, beckon- 
ing to you to come and paddle and splash; and the little 
Gold and Silver Fish were making funny mouths at you 
and winking to you to come and play with them. 

The Children went and had a bath in Nur-Nur. 
Only the Babies had to wait for their bath, because the 
Bears were away milking the Goats for the Babies’ 
bottles, and gathering fruit and honey for the Children’s 
breakfast. And when the Bears came back, they took 
the Babies to Nur-Nur; and it was a glorious bath. 
The Babies splashed and kicked all they wanted to, 
and there was nobody to:slap their little hands and bid 
them stop. The Bears chuckled with delight; and there 
never were such happy Bears. 

When the Babies had had enough of the water, they 
held out their arms to the Bears, and the Bears took 
them and wrapped them up in blankets of 
maidenhair fern and laid them in the sun 
and gave them their bottles. . 

And the Bears went round the Children 
with apronfuls of apples and plums and 
peaches and figs and dates and nuts; and in 
their hands they carried trays laden with big 
chunks of. honey. 

And they were all having breakfast. The 

Lions and the Deer and the Elephants 

and the Goats and the Giraffes 

— were eating grass together; and 
the Birds were having their 
breakfast of pmk and blue and 
red and green pebbles from 
Nur-Nur. 

Only poor old Houbla- 
Houbla was made to feel a bit 
silly. She thought she would 
have some fun with the Gold 
and Silver Fish, and she pre- 
tended to try and gobble some 
of them up, but they would 
not be a bit frightened. No- 
body there was afraid of any- 

_ body, and everybody trusted 
everybody else. Because it was 
Golly-Golly Land. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the 
‘first of a series of new fairy stories 
secured from Mr. Lipsett by Woman’s 
World. The next one-will appear in 
the October issue.) 


THE-DEAD DREAM 
By Berton Braley 


When the dream is dead and po magic 
flown, 
Bare is the branch where the rose has 
srown 
And ans cong and laughter are hushed 
and still. 
And the blood runs slow and the heart is 
chill 
Like an empty house and a hearth wind- 
blown. 


When the dream is dead, Love makes his 


moan 
Over the face that he once has known; 
eer voice is choked and his deep eyes 


. 


When the dream is dead, Gare claims her 

own, 

Ruling the world from a frowning throne; 
And work is weary and life goes ill, 
‘Robbed of the glow, the flame, the thrill! 

For the body lives, but the Soul has flown— 
When the dream i is dead. 


A Buttertly 


By E. G. HEMMERDE, K. C. i 

and F. NEILSON, M. P. Story O 

EGGY ADMASTON herself told me the story. 
And I am very glad she did. Because, had anyone 
else told it, I doubt very much if I should have 

believed it. But knowing Peggy so well, and knowing 
George Admaston, her slow but brilliant husband, for 
years before I knew her, I was positive much of the 
unfortunate evidence introduced in their divorce was 
untrue. 

You may recall the case of ‘‘Admaston vs. Admaston 
and Collingwood.” The London papers were full of it 
at the time, and it was freely copied in America. But 
even though you had followed it in detail there is much 
that you could not have learned. 

To begin with, like most born flirts, Peggy Admaston 
was a law unto herself. She snapped her fingers at con- 
vention and blithely bid all the “gossiping cats”’ of the 
neighborhood ‘‘go hang.’”’ With a similar nonchalance 
she wheedled the good-natured and excessively pre- 
occupied George, who was some years her senior and 
who worried much more about his seat in parliament 
than about his standing at home, into accepting her as 
the sweetest as well as the most mischievous of wives— 
a petted darling who was not in any sense to be taken 
seriously. 

If she told him, for instance, that she was going to a 
dancing party with Roderick Collingwood, or to a thea- 
ter party with the same Collingwood (and it generally 
was Collingwood with whom she was going), Admaston 
invariably bade her go ahead and have a good time. If 
she returned at two in the morning, he calmly advised 
her that she was losing her beauty sleep, and thought 
no more about it. Naturally, with this show of seeming 
indifference, Peggy was soon doing about what she 
wanted to do, going where she wanted to go and with 
whom her fickle fancy suggested. 

Thus it happened that when a party to Switzerland 
was proposed by Collingwood, and it was suggested 
that Lady Attwill, quite “‘settled’’ enough to serve as 
anyone’s chaperone, and Lord Ellerdine, whom no one 
suspected even of having the usual complement of 
brains, would complete the party, Peggy was en- 
thusiastic. 

And she remained enthusiastic until the morning 
after the start was made. Then she suddenly discoy- 
ered that the favorite dictum on which she had been 
proceeding down her own particular primrose path of 
life—that she, being the queen, could do no wrong— 
was in considerable danger of being hopelessly shat- 
tered. For there she was in the Hotel des Tuilleries in 
Paris, with Collingwood rooming across the hall, and 
the rest of the party on their way to Switzerland! 

Of course, it all was the result of a per- 
fectly silly accident. But they didn’t 
help matters. They had in some way 
become separated at the station in 
Boulogne; she and Collingwood had 
taken the Paris train; the others had 
been hustled onto the Swiss express, and 
neither had noted the mistake until it 
was too late to rectify it. When she had 
discovered it, the sense of adventure 
had so charmed her she was for letting 
it go. Lady Attwill and Lord Ellerdine 
would wait for them at Chalons; they 
would resume their journey the next 
day, and all would be well. But she no 
sooner had confided this much to her 
maid than added complications began 
to arise. 

First, Ellerdine ’phoned from Chalons 
that he and Lady Attwill were taking 
the night train from there and would 
rejoin them in Paris at five next morn- 
ing. Then Collingwood, hearing the 
*phone, had had the audacity to come in 
from his room, which she then discovered 
with something akin to horror, adjoined 
the sitting-room of her own suite. She 
begged that he leave her, and by way of 
reply he stretched himself comfortably 
upon the sofa and craved the privilege 
of smoking a cigarette. 

Again the mischief-making Peggy 
dominated her, and she sat gossiping 
with him. And it was not until then 
that she began to realize what a mistake 
she had made. They had been very 
good friends, she and Collingwood. 
Unconventional friends, in fact. Col- 
lingwood had been content to be what 
Mr. Pinero dominates as the ‘‘tame 
robin” of the Admaston menage. 


On the Wheel 
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had been Peggy’s ardent admirer for years, but always 
a ‘‘nice boy.”’ And so it was the friendship grew. 

This night he was not so nice. With a casting aside 
even of all the unconventional conventions that had 
been held sacred between them, he declared his love for 
Peggy. Why should she expect him to continue 
dangling at the end of her bow, when she knew he 
loved her? Admaston could not go on forever without 
seeing what every other person in their set already had 
seen—that he loved her and that she was, at least, not 
indifferent to him. Then there would be a crash. Very 
well, why not let the crash come now? They were 
there, together, and if Admaston were looking for evi- 
dence he had it now! 

“Peggy,” he said, 
divorce!” 

“Divorce!” she echoed, as the seriousness of her 
situation began to dawn on her. ‘‘Oh, Colling, you 
must not talk like that. You don’t know how it hurts 
me. Really, you are mistaken. I don’t love you— 
that way. I’m quite satisfied with my life—only 
sometimes when I’m foolish I feel a little lonely and 
neglected.”’ 

“Then you have deceived me!”’ 

“Colling,.I never meant iy 

“Never meant! Good heavens! I told you six 
months ago that I loved you, and ever since that you 
have let me go everywhere with you, and I’ve told you 
again and again of my love.” 

And poor, thoughtless little Peggy could only cry: 
“You have always been so good to me. You have 
never been unkind before.”’ 

“Good! Unkind!” he raved. 
what you have done!” ' 

“Colling, what do you mean!” 

“Mean! I mean that you’ve led me to believe that 
you didn’t care what people said about us. Mean? 
That I am a man and you are a woman whose souls 
stand bared to one another; that I love you and you 


“you must let Admaston get a 


“You don’t know 


love me.” And he grabbed her in his arms. 
“T don’t love you, Colling. Let me go!” she 
screamed. 


As he pressed his unwelcome lips to hers the ’phone 
rang. For a moment it stunned them. . Then, Colling- 
wood, thinking it was a further message from Ellerdine 
at Chalons, answered. 

George Admaston was calling—from London! 
that was where the trouble began. 

Admaston wanted to talk with Ellerdine! And 
Ellerdine was in Chalons! Over the ’phone Colling- 
wood lied. They were all there, he said; they had all 
taken the wrong train; they had just 
finished supper; he would call Ellerdine. 
After a decent pause he explained that 
Ellerdine had gone out, and was going 
to ask if he should call Mrs. Admaston 
when he suddenly was cut off. Admas- 
ton evidently had learned what he had 
expected to learn. 

““Peggy—the crash has come!”’ Col- 
lingwood announced solemnly, as he put 
down the ’phone. 

“T shan’t speak another word to you 
tonight!’ she answered. 

“No, Peggy; don’t be cruel. I wor- 
ship you, Peggy!’”’ And he again tried 
to take her in his arms. 

“T shall ring for my maid!’ she 
threatened. 

And she did. 

“Oh, madame!” cried that faithful 
servitor, who had been Peggy’s guardian 
from childhood. ‘There is something 
altogether wrong. Just now as I came 
along the hall I saw a man standing at 
your door. Twice today I have seen 
him.” 

“Pauline,”’ wailed the unhappy Peggy, 
“Stay with me. Don’t go back to your 
room. Stay with me! Pet me as you 
used to when I was little and afraid of 
the dark!’ 

And like a child she cried herself to 
sleep. 

When she awakened with a start a 
few hours afterward, Peggy told me she 
found that her vision had cleared, and 
many things that she had not seen be- 
fore, or, having seen, had passed by, 
focused themselves before her fevered 
mind. Why had she and Collingwood 


And 


He «’m Lonely, George, Don’t Go!” become separated from the others at the 


Madge Titheradge, as “Peggy” 


station? How did it happen their baggage followed 
them, in place of going on to Chalons? Who was the 
strange man Pauline had seen in the hall and at Bou- 
logne? Could it be possible that George had sent a 
detective after them? Was she ina trap? 

When Ellerdine and Lady Attwill arrived next morn- 
ing in time for a breakfast no one could eat, the ques- 
tion naturally arose as to what explanation should be 
made to Admaston. Peggy was for telling the straight, 
simple truth. Her husband had always believed her. 
He would believe her now. 

But the others convinced her, that to save them em- 
barrassment, as well as herself, it were better to ‘“‘ex- 
plain.” ‘‘ We all got on the wrong train,” and “‘ We all 
stayed the night at this hotel.”” That was to be the 
story. Ellerdine wrote it down in his notebook that he 
might be sure to remember it. ‘‘We all got on the 
wrong train,’ and ‘We all stayed the night at this 
hotel.” 

Before Peggy could convince them that they should 
not attempt to lie out of it, in popped Admaston him- 
self. He had come to make his own investigations, and 
Ellerdine was the first of the four he met. 

“Hello, Ellerdine,’ he chirped. ‘‘What you doing 
here? Thought you were going on to Switzerland!” 

“Did you really?’ ventured his lordship, trying to 
readjust a collar that, to the naked eye, set perfectly. 
“That was the plan, but ‘We all got on the wrong 
trainee 

“What?” 

“We all got on the wrong train,’ 
the night at this hotel.’”’ 

“Indeed! Now, that is very interesting.’”’ It was 
all that Admaston said. But the way he said it counted 
for much. 

Still, like floundering men ina mill-race, they stuck 
to such life-saving material as they had. ‘‘ They all got 
on the wrong train’”’ and ‘‘they. all stayed the night 
at that hotel’’—each one repeated the straight, simple 
story. And though Adamston asked them enough 
questions to confound them all, not one would change 
his plea. Even Peggy, when she found her friends had 
lied, did her part and lied, too. 

But it was no use. Admaston knew, or thought he 
knew, and that was enough. They had lied to him, all 
of them, and he told them so. They had not taken the 
wrong train, and they had not all stayed at that hotel. 
Perhaps he was right. Perhaps he was wrong in taking 
this attitude. In any event it inflamed Collingwood. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” the latter de- 
manded, defiantly. 

“What the devil has that got to do with you?” 

‘“A great deal,’’ the younger man replied. “If you 
loved your wife as much as I love her you’d know what 
it had to do with me.” 

“Tove her! I did love her, and trusted her im- 
plicitly.”’ 

“Your presence here looks (Continued on page 21) 
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Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 


Whose Chances Will Roosevelt Hurt? 


ANY a cider label has remained on the bottle 

after its contents had changed to vinegar. Politi- 

cal parties have more than once undergone a complete 

metamorphosis and continued to cling to titles which 
lost their original meaning. 

The gradual evolution of new ideas and ideals 
brought to pass a complete revolution in the ranks of 
the old Whigs and Tories and gave birth to Democracy 
and Republicanism. The basic difference between 
these two great factions for years lay in the all-import- 
ant subject of the tariff. 

The great industrial awakening which followed the 
Civil War necessitated strenuous protection for Ameri- 
can manufactures. Prior to the Rebellion, the balance 


of trade was heavily in favor of Europe, but with the. 


advance of American invention, the exploitation of our 
unbounded stores of raw material and the development 
of our commercial and financial acumen, we have 
rapidly reversed this situation. Day by day, we demon- 
strate our fitness to meet any nation anywhere, on 
equal terms and prove that we can not only make better 
goods for less money, but sell more of them at a greater 
profit. 

Even on a Free Trade basis, we can already compete 
without fear of successful rivalry in the steel, meat, 
shoe, machinery, agricultural implement, automobile, 
typewriter, sewing-machine and railroad supply mar- 
kets. 

The higher cost of living is not a local manifestation— 
it is world-wide, but its percentage as charged against 
production-cost, affects America less than any other 
country and on the one hand promises to reduce the 
quantity of pauper-made imports while on the other 
hand it would seem to open additional avenues for our 
merchandise in those kingdoms and republics whose 
industrial efficiency is less a matter of mechanical equip- 
ment than our own. 

The Tariff has gradually retreated into the back- 
ground, not so much because it has been overlooked, 
but because natural forces and progress have placed it 
there. 

The issues on which the coming election will be de- 
cided are new issues—domestic issues—issues involving 
legislation reconstruction—conservation—banking re- 
form and Constitutional amendment. We still retain 
the old party names, but Republicanism and Democ- 
racy no longer hold the same significance. 

The broad question to be decided in November is one 
of Radicalism or Conservatism—whether we shall 
gradually modify or decisively alter our systems. 

Therefore the formation of a third party by Colonel 
Roosevelt does not necessarily split the Republican 
Party. Men will not vote for the next President as 
progressives and standpatters, and as there are stand- 
patters as well as progressives in both the Republican 
and Democratic ranks, with two candidates in the field, 
each advocating radical issues and but one candidate 
upholding conservative principles, there is a greater 
likelihood that the birth of Colonel Roosevelt’s ‘“‘Na- 
tional Progressives’’ will affect the vote for Governor 
Wilson more than it will interfere with Mr. Taft’s 
chances. 


Get the Men Behind Lorimer 


HO paid the pence of shame for Lorimer’s elec- 

tion to the Senate? Who bought the smirched 

toga which his peers have torn from his shoulders? 

Who planned the betrayal of a state’s honor? Who are 

the political Fagins who sought profit in the exploita- 
tion of the ‘‘ big, blonde boss?”’ 

The stain has been erased from the Temple, but the 
expulsion of Lorimer does not punish the equally 
guilty group of traitors whose minds and means plotted, 
planned and managed the infamy. 

No great peril attached to Lorimer’s presence in the 
Senate. For three years, the light of suspicion envel- 
oped him and in its all-disclosing glare, his every move 
was patent to the country. But his stealthy, unscrupu- 


lous and powerful accomplices are still lurking in the 
shadows, thwarted, but by no means daunted by the 
abortion of one raid upon the Capitol. 

That they are rich we know, that they are shrewd we 
are well aware, that they are resourceful is evidenced 
by their escape from detection, and it is because of the 
wealth and the ability and the power and the cunning of 
which they are possessed that we must be all the more 
relentless in our efforts to find and brand them. So 
long as they remain under the mask, we must expect 
them to make further attempts at the seduction of 
legislation. 


‘A Fifty Thousand Dollar Tootheane 


eee corporation recently sent its star repre- 
sentative to close an important deal. Possessed 
of unique facilities and endorsed by a successful career, 
every advantage lay with this company. The man 
chosen to represent them was competent, resourceful, 
familiar with all the intricate details of his line, possessed 
of a pleasing personality and the power of conviction. 
His habits were orderly, he neither drank nor gambled 
and could be relied upon in any emergency, but a_ 
toothache undoubtedly lost his principals a profit of 
$50,000. 

The tooth began to bother him the day of his depart- 
ure—it became ulcerated on the train and he spent an 
entire night without sleep and in nerve-racking agony. 

Arrived at his destination, he was utterly unfit for 
work and in a dulled, distracted frame of mind, at- 
tempted to transact business. He could not concen- 
trate his attention upon his duties, his selling talk was 
rambling and listless, he lacked force and magnetism 
and made such a poor case for himself that a competitor, 
who under normal conditions would have been dis- 
tinctly his inferior, succeeded in closing the contract. 

Year by year, we are learning how essential is physi- 
cal perfection, not only to personal welfare, but to 
trade and the professions as well. 

The physician who doesn’t guard his own health can- 
not bear up under the demands of a heavy practice— 
the surgeon who is not in the pink of condition lacks 
readiness and steadiness in crucial operations—the 
employe at the mercy of bad teeth, no matter what his 
skill, knowledge and capability, cannot be relied upon— 
the lawyer who shows no discretion in his selection of 
food is fair prey to the irritation of indigestion during 
his most important trials. 

The hour is not far distant when employers in esti- 
mating a man’s fitness for responsibility, will take 
sharp account of his body as well as his brain. 

Flawed timbers are not safe. 


The Failure of the Funk Conspiracy 


peters a is radically wrong with a system 
which penalizes an honorable citizen for his defence 
of public morals. It required no special sagacity to 
recognize the hand of his political enemies in the aliena- 
tion suit which Clarence Funk has. just iter on 
met and defeated. 

A man of unsmirched reputation, prominent in civic 
and church affairs, trustee of a great religious seminary, 
an American of the highest type, a patriot with the 
courage to defy, single-handed, interests sufficiently 
powerful to promote the fraudulent election of a United 
States Senator—this man for almost a year stood 
indicted to the woud as a reprobate and a home de- 
stroyer. 

Even upright men dread the thought of trial on a 
low charge. Every year, hundreds of worthy citizens 
compromise with blackmailers rather than subject their - 
friends and families to humiliation and worry. But 
here and there, are to be found good’ fighting men who 
will spend their fortunes “‘for defense rather than yield 
a penny for tribute.”’ 

The Funk-Henning suit is beyond doubt the baldest, 
boldest ‘‘frame-up’’ within our recollection. It is 
more than an incident—it develops an issue. 

Within a few hours after the case reached court, it 
utterly collapsed. According to the statements of Mrs. 
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Henning herself, Funk was even unacquainted 
with the plaintiffs in the action. 

A fine “howdy-do,” this. A valuable man, 
forced to waste an entire year with detectives 
and lawyers, and to spend a fortune to prove 
that he did not steal the love of a woman whom 
he had never met. 

The wildest-brained plotter of crime-fiction 
never swept his imagination far enough to de- 
vise a situation which would comprehend the 
training of a pair Of cat’s-paws, a corps of hotel 
employes anda group of crooks willing to swear 
away a reputation and destroy a career. 

Dickens has painted many a legal black-leg, 
but the shysters in his gallery blush with envy 
at the contemplation of the precious weasels 
whose labyrinthine brains conceived the intri- 
cate details of the Henning conspiracy. 

The State’s Att orney of Illinois has already 
secured indictmen ts against some of the rascals, 
but, granted they are convicted and sentenced, 
full justice will not thereby be rendered Clar- 
ence Funk. 

The revenge of the law does not compensate 
him for his squandered days, nor does it indem- 
nify him for the enormous sums paid to the at- 
torneys and the investigators whose services 
were essential to vindication. 

It is his good fortune that he was possessed 
of sufficient means to outlast the battle. Had 
his circumstances been less comfortable, had 
he been an American on an average income, it 
is extremely doubtful that he would have been 
able to trail his traducers and secure the facts 
vital to his defence. Overwhelmed by the very 
weight of wealth back of his accusers, he might, 
—as many a poor man in the past has done— 
have gone down shamed and broken, before 
forces that he could not withstand. 

In protecting himself, he has rendered an even 
broader and finer service to the community. 

In exposing his enemies, he has disclosed to 
the Bar Associations conditions which must lead 
to stricter supervision of their memberships and 
the enactment of stronger rules governing the 
practice of the law. 

To thousands of persecuted fellow-Americans, 
present and future, he has made of himself an 
example to inspire those assailed by intimida- 
ting criminals to stand out in the open and 
fight for the right to the last of their might. 


Don’t Believe All You Fear 


ON’T believe all that you fear. . You cannot 
see through muddied waters—you cannot 
reason with an agitated brain. The fact that 
you dread proves that you have lost your head. 
Just as enthusiasm is likely to over-estimate 
the future, pessimism usually goes out of its way 
to find things worse than they really are. Men 
meet or are defeated by circumstances in pro- 
pertion to the judgment with which they face 
them. 

Cowards magnify their necessity and exag- 
gerate the seriousness of their problems. The 
calm, sane, self-contained man beholds every- 
thing in its true aspect and realizes that he has 
abundant resources to cope with his trials. 

Most failures are unnecessary. Half the 
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world doesn’t struggle hard enough to surmount 
adversity. The limits of human endurance, the 
possibilities of mental resistance, the physical 
capacity of every human, are far greater than 
a average being ever gives himself a chance to 
earn. 


The New Magic 


ABERD of reindeer tramples the Lapland 
snows; a polar bear leaps from a hummock 
of ice and dives into the Arctic seas; a moth 
breaks its cocoon, dries its tender wings a mo- 
ment in the sun and essays its first flight; a 
water beetle darts upon a snake, sinks its forceps 
below the head and clings to the threshing, 
maddened reptile while a hundred fellows join 
the attack and strike until a mortal spot is 
reached; an otter sneaks up on a rock, slashes a 
cruel paw into the stream and a quivering bass 
lies at his feet. 

What wonderful stories are depicted in the 
moving picture films. 

The Magic Carpet is outdone. Day by day 
the creatures of the wild are captured in their 
haunts and led before us. Kings ride to be 
crowned; Moorish potters whirl their wheels. 
The mystic Nile flows in the glow of the dying 
sun; shadowy camels pace her banks; pyramid 
and Sphinx stand ghostly in the dusk. Italian 
soldiers fire from their trenches. A battle fleet 
steams out to sea while you lean at your ease 
and with a talismanic dime command the world 
to disclose its mysteries and parade its races. 
Small wonder that the modern child holds fairy 
tales in slight esteem. 


A Truth About the Social Evil 


XTRAVAGANCE is the world’s greatest 

libertine. Attractive shop windows have 

lured more women to destruction than all the 
love-lies of men. 

Society is at last giving serious consideration 
to the social evil. Vice commissions in all parts 
of the country are investigating local conditions, 
and the quantity of accurate data upon this 
unpleasant phase of life steadily grows. 

The student of sociology is forced to face 
these vital truths in estimating the situation that 
voluntary prostitution is alarmingly great; that 
laziness, false pride and vanity are responsible 
for the average life of shame; that the desire to 
wear fine clothes, unwillingness to enter domes- 
tic service, and outright shiftlessness, are the 
contributory causes to most downfalls. 

Reclamation is practically impossible. Re- 
formation is seldom sincere. It is extremely 
difficult to reconstruct a perverted moral sense. 
Any hope of checking the social evil lies in the 
home. The increasing number of professional 
and occasional offenders is an appalling indict- 
ment against the American family, and indi- 
cates a woeful need of ethical training. 

So long as parents do not concern themselves 
with the temptations which beset young women 
who leave home to work in the big cities, little 
can be expected from the efforts of vice com- 
missions. 


DAINTY AND STYLISH NECKWEAR 


By JULIE BOTTOMLEY 


UITE a long story could be written about 
neckwear this season; for it is shown in such 
great variety of design and materials. But nets 
and laces are paramount, and these airy fabrics 
provide the most beautiful of the new designs; 
so it is best to confine the attention solely 
to them. 


Robespierre Collar—Perriot Ruff 


Frills made of net or lace are the most prom- 
inent style feature of the season. Sleeves, long 
and short, are finished with them, hanging down 
or turned back and tacked to place. They fin- 
ish the neck and collars, overlaid on revers or 
outlining their edges. Net and shadow laces 
are used for the most part laid in fine knife 
plaiting. These frills are from two to four 
inches wide and bought ready made by the 
yard. They are not expensive. They are used 
extensively in jabots and also in millinery. 

After frills, the Perriot ruff holds first place 
in the favor of fashionables. It is made of 


maline laid in double box plaits an inch or 
more deep. The maline is a double-width 
fabric and is folded lengthwise and stitched 
along the center, resulting in a strip of four 
thicknesses ready for plaiting. The ruffs are 
twenty-seven inches long and finished with rib- 
bon ties of silk or velvet. 

A very successful novelty is shown in the 
Robespierre collar. It is worn with the blouse, 
as a standing turn-over, or on the coat as a 
finishing touch. This collar is made of satin, 
in black or bright green or cerise and finished 
with frills of net. Crystal or satin buttons are 
used to ornament the frills and they are made 
very tiny. 

Jabots of lace and net hang from the collar 


Jabots of Lace and Net 


and are as popular with coat suits as ever. 
They divide honors with narrow frills as a finish 
for the tailored costume and are made of the 
same narrow plaited ruffles that are used for 
neck and sleeves. 


In your hand you hold 
a five-cent piece. _ 


Right at the grocer’s 
hand is a package of 
Uneeda Biscuit. He 
hands you the pack- 
age—you hand him the 
coin. A trifling trans- 


action? 
No—a remarkable one 


—for you have spent the 
smallest sum that will 
buy a package of good 
food—and the grocer has 
sold you the most nutri- 
tious food made from 
flour—as clean and crisp 
and delicious as it was 
when it came from the 
oven. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Oh, Gir-ruls— 


A box of Lenox Chocolates 
is a box of fun. It is full from 
cover to bottom with giggles 
and gurgles of delight. It brings 


confab and banishes the blues to limbo. 


Next time you entertain, give Lenox 
Chocolates a large place in the festivities. 
Thus you will delight everybody and make for 
yourself a reputation as a charming hostess. 


Lenox Chocolates are entirely pure. They are sold 
at different prices, because some are made and boxed 
more expensively than others, but in each, regardless 
of price, the materials are the best possible to obtain. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


This seal guarantees the 
quality of Lenox Chocolates 


Every Woman should carry her own sanitary Drink- 


ing Cup these days, whether on vaca- 
tion, picnic or shopping. Public drinking 
cups on trains or in other public places 
are forbidden by law in 25 states. Carry 
the Life Cup in your hand-bag and avoid 
disease. It is snow-white, durable and 
collapsible. We will send the LIFE CUP in 


genuine leather case, prepaid, for two yearly 
subscriptions to WoMAN’s WORLD at 25¢ each. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago. 


It Costs Only a Few Cents More 


and for that trifling extra cost— Qo \eqeee 
you get First Choice of the Finest 
Bread-Making Wheat grown. 


You get extra care in the mill- 
ing. Every grain of our wheat is 
washed and scoured and doubly 
nals and tested for baking 

results. 


You get 
a Written 
Money-Back — 
Guarantee that 
you will have, 
greater success in 
baking bread, biscuit, cake and pastry, 
and make a larger quantity with. 


OCCIDENT Flour than 


with any other. 


Most grocers carry OCCIDENT 


for their particular customers. Do 
not be satisfied until you have 
tried your first sack. 


Our Written Money-Back Guar- 


antee is in every sack. 


If you don’t like OCCIDENT 
better your grocer will refund the 
price—without argument. 


But of all these advantages 
FIRST CHOICE of Hard Northern 
Wheat means the most to your 
family’s welfare. It means more 
and better quality gluten. Gluten 
is the muscle-building property in 
flour. It’s the big reason why we 
eat bread. 


No other flour is so rich in food 
value. 


Every housewife should send for our Free Booklet—‘‘Better Baking’’ 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


wit ile our wonderful Champion Picture 
Machine, Takes, develops, finishes 
photo in half minute; 300 an hour. 
Nodarkroom, Experience unneces- 
sary. Photo Post Cardsand Buttons 
all the rage! You coin money any- 
where, Small investment; big 
‘ profits. Be your own boss, Write 
= ¥ for Free Book, Testimonials, etc. 
AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO GO. 
887 Nehoc Bik, Chicago, Ul. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Ifartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required, a 
Waad Rollers Tin Rollers 


HowTo Cook 


New Easy Recipes " }.° 


news for you. 


The great wonder book of modern cookery is complete 
at last. The great book you have so often wished for is ready— 


Lowney’s New Cook Book 


We have secured the first supply for Woman’s Wor LD readers. 
We have a copy for you. No cost to.you. Read how to get it. Act quick. 


Reduce the high cost of living 
Cut Your 


For Company 
by new wisdom in cooking. For All 

Cook better food for less money. 

It’s all in the cooking. The secrets of domestic science 
simplified. Anybody can make the things. shown in 
It helps 


For Economy 
For Health 

For Invalids 
For Athletes 
For Children 
For Fat People 
For Thin Ones 
For Tired Ones 
For Nervous Ones 
For Only a Few 
For Many 


Food Bills 


Lowney’s New Cook Book. This book makes you a modern cook. 


you to save money every day. 


Marvelous New Cook Book 


Plain and fancy cooking—and 
It is compiled by Maria 
Contains 1,450 
It has been 


It makes cooking a joy to you. 


It is modern—up to the minute. It is complete. 
how to serve. This book is woman’s new treasure. 
Willett Howard, former principal of the Boston Cooking School. 
recipes; 421 pages. It is immense. Thirty-eight colored illustrations. 
perfected at enormous cost, but you get your copy without price. 


How to Get I 


You get your copy without price and without cost 
to you. Simply send in only three subscriptions to 
Woman’s Wor LD, at 25c each, and 10c additional. Or, send us two three-year subscriptions 
to Woman’s WoRLD, at 50c each. Sale price, $1.25, postage paid. The demand for this great 
book will be enormous. Send the subscriptions in quick. Don’t wait or neglect this big oppor- 
tunity. Get the subscriptions today. You can do it. Send them to 


Woman’s World Publishing Co., (Catalog Dept.), 107 South Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 
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THE WORK BASKET 


By MRS. HOWARD L. WILLETT 


ANY requests have come to me for another 

bag pattern: You remember that I gave 
you directions. for one bag in the November 
Woman’s Wortp. The handscme bag illus- 
trated this month may 
be carried with summer 
dresses or with party 
gowns. Various colored 
silk linings may be used 
to match the different 
gowns. If you wish to 
wear a hat that matches 
your bag put a band of 
the crochet-flower trim- 
ming sewed on to coarse 
net around the crown of 
a panama or simple hat. 
These simple hats with 
only the band for trim- 
ming are excellent style 
this summer. 


Fancy Bag 


D. M. C:-Cotton’No. 
3, No. 6 steel needle. 

Make a chain of sixty 
stitches, turn, crochet d. 
c. around this chain, one 
in each stitch. Proceed 
this way for six rows, 
then drop a stitch every 
fifth stitch and proceed 
for ten rows, making seventeen rows in all. 
Break thread and make six flowers. 


Flowers 


Make a chain of twelve stitches. Cover with 
18s. c. Make six chain loops around this ring 
with 9 ch. sts. 
in each loop 
and put them 


in every third eee 

stitch. Now Rp sees iilearce 
crochet 2 d.c., 4 eas 
Dare c Didle Pes eta a web ec eee ae 
= LG ate en é ran 

in each loop. ESE ae 


Fasten two sa 


petals to the 
bag. Fasten 
flowers togeth- 
er by one pet- 
al, 
leaves two pet- 
als at the top. 
(If it is diffi- 
cult to crochet 
them in they 
may be sewed 
in.) Fasten 
thread to a pet- 
al and crochet 
a chain of eight 
stitches to next 
petal, then a chain of ten stitches to next 
flower and so on around the top of flowers. 
Now crochet d. c. in each ch. st. for three 
rows, crochet loops, consisting of nine stitches 


1 ee é 
which me as 


See 
Daa Sag es Re 


Se dges se ott See 


Card Case 


Fancy Bag 


each, five stitches apart around the top of bag 
to form.a beading to run cord through. Finish 
top of beading with 5 d. c. in each loop-and a 
row of d. c., putting one in each stitch. 
; Cord ~ 
Crochet 3 ch. sts., 
join to form ring. Put 
1 d.c. in each stitch 
around and around till 
length of cord desired is 
reached. Lace through 
beading and join. Make 
two cords, so the bag 
will draw up nicely, 
Coin Purse 
This purse can be used 
as coin purse for large 
bag or can be worn on a 
long white cord around 
the neck. 
teen stitches. Crochet 
bag, d. c., putting one in 
each ch. st. Proceed this 
way for two rows. Then 
for last four rows, drop 
astitch every fifth stitch. 
Make four rows of loops, 
consisting of 2 ch. sts., 
picot, 2 ch. sts. around 
the top of purse, spacing them three stitches 
apart. Finish top of purse with loops consisting of 
5 ch. sts. each. On one side of purse fasten thread 
between each loop for five loops and crochet 
chains eighteen stitches long. Break thread, 
lace these through opposite loops. This closes 
purse. Now tie 


ivory ring and 


SG : 
S Card Case 
chain of twen- 
ty-four stitch- 
es. Crochet 


for bag and 
coin purse, d. 
c., putting one 
in each stitch 
for eight rows, 
then crochet 
ten rows of d. 
c. just on one 
side. Then cro- 
chet eight rows 
upon inside of 
the ten rows, 
catching each 
row at each 
end to the case. This formsasmall oblong with 
two pockets for cards of the usual sizes for 
matrons and misses. It may be carried con- 
veniently in the fancy bag. 


Coin Purse 


THE. BEAUTY SEEKER 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


Treatment for Falling Hair 


NE of the commonest appeals addressed to 
the Beauty Editor runs something like this: 
“Please tell me what I can do to stop my 
hair from falling out. It comes out in great 
handfuls, until I am afraid I shall soon be 
bald.” 

A great many people who are troubled in this 
way wait too long before beginning treatment. 
If you wish to save your hair you must take it 
in time. A tightness of the scalp, perhaps with 
itching and heavy dandruff, are among the first 
signs of the trouble. She is a wise beauty 
seeker who waits for no further symptoms, but 
begins operations immediately. 

Scalp treatments at the hands of a skilled 
beauty doctor are of course highly desirable, 
but the woman who finds it impossible or ex- 
tremely inconvenient to receive professional 
treatment need not despair. She can do much 
for herself, provided only she is systematic and 
persistent in her efforts. 

Before beginning an any course of scalp 
treatments, it is highly important to determine 
the condition and needs of the scalp. If the 
scalp is dry and lacking in oil, it is evident that 
more oil should be supplied. If, on the other 
hand, there is an excess of oil, a tonic of a drying 
nature is needed. 

The hair should be shampooed frequently— 
probably once in every two weeks—during the 
treatment. If the scalp is extremely oily, it 


may be necessary to shampoo every week. For 
a dry scalp, a tar soap should be used—for the 
oily scalp, sulphur soap. 

For dry hair, the following tonic is highly 
recommended: 

Forty-eight grains of resorcin, one-fourth 
ounce glycerine, diluted alcohol to fill two- 
ounce bottle. 

Tonic for Oily Hair 


Forty grains of resorcin, one-half ounce water, 
one ounce each of alcohol and witchhazel. 


The method of applying these tonics.to the - 


hair is just as important as the tonics them- 
selves. They are not to be dabbed on in a care- 
less and haphazard fashion, but massaged into 
the scalp scientifically every night. 

Part the hair into fifty strands, and apply the 
tonic along the partings and around the hair 
line. It is well to use a medicine dropper for 
this purpose. Then work the tonic into the 
scalp with the tips of the fingers. 

I am sorry that I have no room to print the 
full directions for scalp massage, but I shall be 
glad to send them to any inquirer on receipt of 
a stamped envelope. 

And now a word of caution: Do not be 
alarmed or discouraged if your hair should 
appear to fall out worse than ever for a little 
while after you begin treatments. It is simply 
that hair that has been previously loosened at 
the root, and so, already doomed, is being 
worked out by manipulation. 


Questions and Answers 


Questions of general interest in regard to health and beauty will be answered in this column. 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed. 
The Cure for Pimples 


Jessie—As I have so often repeated in this 
department, pimples are the result either of 
digestive troubles or of blackheads—sometimes 
of both. In the first place, you must avoid 
rich, greasy foods, cut down on sweets, eat 
plenty of fresh fruit and vegetables, drink lots 
of fresh water. Take a daily bath, and guard 
against constipation. 

For outward application, the green soap 


Those desiring 
No attention will be paid to 


treatment is excellent. Send stamped envelope 
for full directions. 
Bleaching the Hair 

R. F.—1 should not advise anyone to attempt 
to bleach the hair. The result is always ugly 
and inartistic. : 

Tf your hair is light, and you wish to brighten 
it with a gold tinge, add the juice of half a lemon 
and one teaspoonful of salts of tartar to the 
first water of the shampoo. 
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Goes in Each Bargain Book Free 


ES ANOOIODIONIAN CONOMIaMLANoONAMaMaalooloMlantrolonlantantontantanes 
eChis Dollar Certificates 


Is good for one dollar as part of the first payment on 
any order for $20 or over received and accepted within 
30 days from its date. Or it is good for 50 cents 
as part of the first payment on any order for $10 to 
$19.99 within the same time. 


Spietel-Mas. Stern ©. 
CUTE oso Coo IO COICO Cece WOOL CE SOOUS? 


I Carpets, rugs and linoleum are shown in 
Good for VB} the actual colors, and every picture is big and 
First Payment 


SITIO TON GTN GIONS TOTO 
UOC CUCNTUEN 


exact. You mever saw so many pretty 
things. 


_ Here is an offer which we never have made, and 
which will never be made again. - 


It is made because we have a new issue of our Home 


Lovers’ Bargain Book, 


It is the largest and finest 


Housefurnishing book ever issued. 


It pictures thousands of new things—many in actual colors. 
It quotes them at just about half the prices asked in local stores. 


It offers long-time credit. 


We want this book in your hands before you do your fall buying. So, 


if you ask for the book before October 1, we will send the hook free, 
we will send with it this Dollar Certificate. 


And 
But this offer ends forever on 


October 1, and will never be made again. 


More than a million homes have been fur- 
nished by us on this easy kind of credit. 
Nine-tenths of those homes are owned by 
men whose income is $10 to $16 per week. 
No other house in America gives such lib- 


Send this coupon now. You will then get 
this mammoth book by mail, from the first 
lot which comes from the press. And this 
Dollar Certificate, which is as good as the 
cash, will be placed inside of each book. This 


We sell on long-time credit. On a $20 pur- 
chase the regular first payment is $3 and this 
certificate is worth $1, so you only send $2 with 
order. On a $10 purchase the regular first 
payment is $1.50 and this certificate is worth 
50c, so you only send $l with order. Thus you 
save one-third your first payment. We accept 
it from you the same as cash. 

Our reason is this: Most of our bargains 
are picked up in midsummer. We have six 
acres of warehouse floor space now packed 
to the limit. It is worth this discount to us 
to get orders in now and move these goods 
at once rather than carry them, 


4,528 Bargains in 


This Book 


This new book pictures nearly everything 
known for the home. It forms the largest 
exhibit of Furnishings ever brought together. 

It shows 4,528 separate bargains just like 
those shown below, which we picked up from 
makers during the dull summer months. 


Furniture Silverware 

Stoves Chinaware 

Carpets Baby Cabs 

Rugs Kitchen Cabinets 
Draperies | Washing Machines 
Lamps Sewing Machines, etc. 


Send only 7 5c with 


Only 540 sets of these six chairs 
are offered here on special sale 
for $5.95, and can only be had by ordering direct from 
this advertisement. Send only 75c with your order and they 
will be shipped on 30 days’ approval If you find them per- 
fectly satisfactory in every way, you can keep them and pay 
50ca month Itis justan easy open-account credit plan. 

Solid Oak is used throughout inthe making. A beautiful, 
rich golden finish 1s applied, Construction is solid through- 


Saving 


30 to 50 Per Cent 


We sent men to 20 cities and made actual 
comparisons with local store prices on 
these identical things. We found that all of 
our prices run from 30 to 50 per cent below 
the prices asked in stores. 

Now we guarantee that saving. We send 
goods on approval, subject to returnif any 
other price comes anywhere near to ours. 

Our bargains are picked up from hun- 
dreds of factories, just when they must un- 
load. We havea million customers, so we 
buy as much as a thousand local stores 
combined. And we sell direct to the user at 
the lowest prices such things were ever 
quoted. 


N ew-Style Credit 


We give to our customers a new kind of 
credit, which is simply an open account. 
There is no contract or mortgage, no inter- 
est, no security. There is no red tape or 
publicity. Goods are shipped promptly. 

This open-account plan is the final result 
of 47 years spent in selling on credit. Every 
year we have made our plan more simple 
and convenient. Now itis simply a charge 
account. 


order 


out, Chairs have 
broad carved top 
panel, full length 
back posts with braced arms from 


Front and back Jegs are nicely turned. There 


the seat, 
are three cross-stretchers in front. 

Royal Leather Seat is guaranteed and is 16% inches 
wide by 16 inches deep. The seat is softly padded. Edges are 
finished with gimp and enamel-head tacks. Chairs are guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction. Shipping weight 60 Ibs. $5 95 

No. KKB595. Complete set of six, price . 


- month—at the rate of a few cents per day. 


eral credit,’or such easy, pleasant terms. offer will never be published again, 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
1100 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


Mail me without charge your 
C] Fall Bargain Book 
[>] Fall Stove Catalog 
[J Fall Jewelry Book 

Also the Dollar Certificate. 


Pay a Few Cents 


Per Day 


You can pay as convenient—a little each 


Have whatever you want—have it shipped 
atonce. Then pay as youcan by saving up* 
2or3cents perday. You will get the same 
price as a cash buyer. And you will get 
every courtesy that we can extend, to make 
you a life-long customer. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We send all goods on 30 days’ approval. 
You can use them a month before aeciding 
to buy. Return any article not satisfactory, 
and we will pay freight both ways. 


Write name and address clearly. . 
Check which book you want. All three will 
be sent if you want them. 


BRSBSVESEBBSE ABEBSBBBBBBsBUBsUESSs4h 


AS ae 


May 


1100 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
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Send This Coupon 


Before October 1 


You get this Fall Home Lovers’ Bargain 
Book free, plus this Dollar Certificate, if 
you write before Octoberl. After that date 
this Dollar Certificate cannot be included. 


Only a Limited Quantity of 
these new flour-bin and sifter-top 
kitchen cabinets are forsale at this 
astonishing price of $11.25, so it is 
necessury to order this article 
direct from this advertisement. 


Send the Certificate,worth 50c, 
and $1 in Cash, which will be ac- 
cepted as the regular first cash pay- 
ment of $1.50, and this cabinet will asthe regular first cash 
be placed in your home on 30 days nt of $1.50 
approval, where you can judge its payme - 
wonderful value. Then pay jie a 
month, if you are satisfied. $ 25 

Flour Bin and Sifter Top are 
added features in this cabinet. Saag 
Flour bin has 50-pound capacity, is 
filled from top; equipped with a 
perfect sifter, as shown in illustra- 
tion. Cabinet is made with solid 
oak front and hardwood ends, finished in a light 
golden color. The joining and fitting of the parts 
insure great pereneihe all parts are securely braced, 
every joint carefully mortised. Cabinet is 66 inches 
high; table top ig 42 inches long and 26 inches deep. 
Top is also fitted with a china closet section with 
double giass doors and a small shelf for spice cans, 


In the Base is a large cupboard for kitchen 
utensils and two small drawers at top, and a deep 
bread and cake drawer and large removable knead- 
ing board are also fitted under the table top. Ship- 
ping weight about 200 pounds, $1 1 25 

No. 3B1125. Price . ‘wh ek ase . 


Send the above 
Free Certificate, 


worth 50c, and $1 


in cash, | 
which will be accepted 


Kitchen utensils 
shown in picture 
are not furnished with this cabinet. 


The Free Certificate is worth 


50c on any $10 to $19.99 order 
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Cleanser 


It Will 
Also Clean 
Your Hands 

of Stains 


MANY OTHER USES AND 
FULL DIRECTIONS ON 
LARGE SIFTER-cAN I0¢ 


A b WG A 4 
CHILDREN'S WORLD 
PRIZE WINNERS IN LETTER WRITING CONTEST 


DEAR CHILDREN: 


Well, the letier writing contest is over, and Aunt Bell is ready to tell you the names of the prize winners. 

Whew! Picking out those six best letters was something of a task, I can tell you. You see, over twelve 
hundred letters in all were sent in, and your poor Aunt Bell had to read every one of them herself. 

Not but what she enjoyed the work, of course, and she wouldn’t have thought of letting anybody else do any 
of it. They were very, very interesting, those letters, and mighty helpful too, and Aunt Bell wants to thank every 


little niece and nephew that answered her appeal! for hel, 


in editing the “Children’s World.” 


Now, she is going to start out to try to give the children as many as possible of the things they have asked 
for. Some very good suggestions were made which Aunt Bell is sorry to say she doesn’t see her way to carry out 


just now. 


So if you don’t find the particular thing you wanted in ‘‘Children’s World” next year, just say to your- 


self: ‘Well, that’s one of the things Aunt Bell would like to do but can’t.” 
““Nightie-Nightie, Loney-Loney Land’”’ 


By the way, you must be sure to read the fairy story that appears in another part of the paper this month. 
While this isn’t headed ‘Children’s World,” it was written and illustrated especially for the children, and we hope 


you will all read it and enjoy it. 


Well, 1 suppose you are beginning to think that Aunt Bell is never going to get around to telling you who 


won the six prizes. Here are the names at last: 


BOYS—First Prize—John Clark, Quitman, Ga., Age, 13 years. Second Prize—John Dugan, Riceville, Iowa, 
Age, 12 years. Third Prize—Reginald Beckwith, Camden, New York, Age, 8 years. 

GIRLS—First Prize—Esther Heward, Broadmead, Oregon, R. F.D. No. 2, Age, 14 years. Second Prize— 
Ruth Eddy, Middlebury, Vt., Age, 9 years. Third Prize—Celia Epstein, 124 W. Queen St., Hampton, Va., Age, 


12 years. 


AUNT BELL. , 


TO LIFT FOUR STRAWS WITH A FIFTH 


Lay two straws parallel with each other, and 
over them lay two others crosswise. Slip a 
fifth straw under the center of the nearest par- 
allel one, over the two crossed straws at their 
crossing point, and again under the center of 
the second parallel straw. You may then lift, 
as all will remain firmly fixed together. 


The trick appears more difficult if you lay 
four straws and a quarter upon the table, and 
handing a fifth straw to a friend, tell him to lift 


the coin and straws with it. The straws are 
arranged as above, and the quarter pushed in 
between the straws at the point where the lift- 
ing straw passes the intersecting point of the 
crossed straws. 


HUGO THE RUBE—By COE HAYNE 


667T°HAT’S the last time!” shouted Sammy 

Redfern as he shook his fist wrathfully at 
the player who had been. put out at second. 
“You rube! you can’t play ball as well as my 
baby sister! Ill play with eight men before I 
take you on again. You simply can’t keep your 
head!” 

Hugo Kennedy picked himself up out of the 
dust and walked to the batter’s bench, while the 
jeers and cat-calls of his schoolmates made his 
stupid blunder at second all the harder to bear. 

Hugo was the “new boy” at school, having 
moved to town with his parents from the lum- 
ber woods. He knew that he was different from 
the other boys. Before coming to Readsville 
to live he had never even seen a regular game of 
baseball. But he was bound to learn the game. 

“Just let them give me a chance,” declared 
Hugo grimly to himself that night as he walked 
home from school. 

But Hugo, “the rube what loses his head,” 
was left out of the ball games. Oh, how bitter 
were his thoughts those days! But there came 
to him at last a chance to redeem himself. He 
reached the schoolhouse one morning just in 
time to see a crowd of boys and girls standing 
helplessly by while they watched one of their 
number—it was Sammy Redfern—hanging 
from a broken scaffold which some carpenters 
had commenced to tear down at the rear end 
of the schoolhouse where they had completed 
some repairing. How Sammy had managed 
to get himself in such a fix no one was able to 
explain. 

“He dared us boys to climb to the top of that 
scaffold, but we did not take the dare,” said one 
of the boys. “I guess he didn’t know the boards 
were loose.” 

“Why didn’t you tell the principal about it?” 
asked Hugo. 

No one had thought of that. Hugo ran into 
the schoolhouse and, as he ran, a plan of action 
occurred to him. Climbing to the schoolhouse 
attic, he cut the bell rope from its fastenings 
and then hurried with it to the principal’s 
office. 

“Mr. Hunt, quick! please tie this rope around 
my waist! You must let me out of one of the 


back windows so that I can grab hold of Sammy; 
then you'll have to lower us both to the ground. 
Sammy is in trouble out there.” 

It was Hugo’s presence of mind that saved 


Sammy from a dreadful fall. Afterward the 
principal said that a boy who could keep his 
head like that was worthy a gold medal, and he 
would see that he got it. 

Yes, Hugo played many games of ball after 
that memorable day; and before he became as 
clever as some of the boys he made many 
blunders. But never again was he called “the 
tube what loses his head.” 


HARVEST MOON PARTY 


HARVEST moon party would be clever for 
September or October. 

Help your mother make the arrangements 
for the party and you will be surprised to 
find out-how much more you will enjoy it. In 
the first place cut out moons of every descrip- 
tion to be used in decorating. These may be 
made out of gilt paper. They may hang from 
ribbons and may be festooned all about the 
house. 

Of course, ‘‘moon”’ games must be played. 
Hang a big moon with a man’s face on it to a 
curtain and give a little favor to the one who 
pins the eye nearest the place for it. 

Another game could be played with the be- 
loved and well-known “cobweb” game changed 
to meet the requirements of the harvest moon 
party. The boys and girls would be asked to 
choose strings from a basket which should hold 
the ends of as many strings (or ribbons) as 
there are guests. These strings should lead 
all through the house from garret to cellar, 
through as many hard places as may be found. 
Instead of a cobweb this game should be the 
“sky search” and on the end of each string 
should be a star (made by you out of cardboard 
and silver paper), one only being different and 
that is a green cheese (cloth) moon, the string to 
this leading over the hardest places. Give a little 
favor to the guest who gets it. 

Sandwiches should be crescent in shape, as 
should also little boxes for candy. 


PUZZLEGRAMS 
Animal Charade 

My first has turned from the world, away, 
And lives apart to read and to pray; 
My second you'll useful in entering find, 
So don’t lose or forget it or leave it behind. 
My whole is a most mischievous beast; 
I hope he isn’t like you in the least. 


What We Use at School 


A 


Conundrums 

1. Who was the man that was older than 
Methuselah? 

2. Why isa stamp like a faithful sentry? 

8. What is the funniest name in the worl] 
for a girl? 

4. Ifa big man and a little man went out to 
dinner together, which ought to pay for the 
dinner? 

5. Why should a locksmith be carefully 
watched if you wish to keep him at work? 

6. What is the longest sentence anybody 
ever heard? 

7. What would you advise a farmer to raise 
in wet weather? 

8. Why isa broken needle like a stupid joke? 

9. Why is a tailor one of the busiest men in 
the world? 

10. How can you tell the difference between 
a good apple and a bad apple? 


Answers to August ‘Puzzles 


What Mother wears: 1.—Shoes. 2.—Comb. 
3.—Belt. 4.—Petticoat. 5.—\Waist. 
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‘ Famous for Eighty Years 

Gives a delightful piquancy and 
flavor that has created an enor- 
mous demand in every country. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


A perfect relish for Soups, Fish, 
Steaks, Roasts, Chops, Gravies, 
Salad Dressings and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 

It Aids Digestion. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N, Y. 


FEW days more and the 
children will need school 
supplies. Ifa box of water colors 
is on the list, be sure to get 


Devoe 
School Water Colors 


Made in America, expressly to meet 
the public school requirements. True, 
accurate, reliable, and inexpensive. 


Boxes in 30 styles, with different 
color combinations; in cakes, 
half-pans or tubes. Prices 
10 cents and up. 


If you wish your child to get the 
most good out of the work, you'll 
get Devoe School Water Colors. 


Write Dept. K for school supply list 


Devoe 


171 West Randolph Street, Chicago 


Fulton & William Sts. 
New York 


GET 


1214 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 


TRIS OFFER 


All the clothes you want. 
All the money you want. 
Tolearn how you can have one of 
these stunning swell tailored suits 
absolutely free, not a penny of 
cost to you (we prepay the express); to 
learn how you can make $5 00 to $10.00 
a day, every day of your life, to find out 
what beautiful tailoring really is, 
to offer styles that everybody goes wild 
about, to get all of your own clothes 
always free, do this to-day, now, this 
minute, write us a letter or postal and 
say, ‘‘Send me your New Wonderful 
iloring Offer,’ and receive by return 


of samples to pick from, styles that will 
set your county afire, an offer so surpris- 
ing, so new, so liberal, so wonderful, you 
can hardly believe it. 

A. J. Polk, Tenn., writes: 
“T never had a suit as 
) swell. Made $110.00 last 
month, besides my own 
suit.’’ Ed. Hill, Miss.. 
says: ‘‘The men are 

wild about your f/f 
styles. No trowble [ 
A getting orders, My / 
profits $40.00 last 
week and all the 
tailoring I want.’’ R. P. Gatewood, Pa., 
says:''My suit cost me nothing. Nice, easy 
business, Thanks for $28 check.’’ 

You don’t need money or ex- 
perience. No matter what you 
are doing, selling books, cutlery, 
groceries, soap, tailoring for 
others, or just working, be 
sure to get our offer, it’s so 
much better than anything else, N 

We want good agents everywhere. 
Your spare time only will do. Write 
at once and receive fine outfit and samples 
free. Everything explained. The greatest 
offer ever heard of. You will succeed sure, 
make big money and wear fine clothes, 

Write now or show this to a friend who 
may be glad of this great chance. Address 


BANNER TAILORING CO. & 
Dept. 717 CHICAGO 


So Easy to Do It. 


Trimmed with Braid. 
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_ OLD COLONY 


; 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 
guarantee made possible - 


~ Send for illus- / 


trated here, is suggestive 


A New Pattern 


Our beautiful new pat- 
tern, Old Colony, illus- 


of simplicity, grace and 
quality. Note the pierced 
handle and the handsome 
decorative work. Like all 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 
it is made in the heaviest 
grade of silver plate, and is 
backed by the largest makers, 
with an unqualified | 
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tame 


by the actual test of 
| 65 years. Sold by 4 
| all leading dealers. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
Successor to 
Meriden 
Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN 
CONN. 


New YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, 
» Canava 4 
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Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


We Will Dye Them and Weave 


New Rugs 


By our improved method of weaving, 
we make beautiful rugs,totally different 
and far superior to any other rugs 
woven from old carpets. 


We Dye Your Oid Carpets 
—You Choose the Colors 
for Your New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste— 
plain, fancy, Oriental—soft, 
bright, durable—fit for 
any parlor. Woven any 
size, without seams. Guar- 
anteed to wear 10 years. 


New Rugs ata 
0 Ge Saving of ¥2 


Your old carpets are worth money, no matter how badly 


worn. Don't throw them away. 


Freight costs you 


almost nothing—we make liberal allowances for far- 
away states. Every order completed within 3 days. 


FREE Write today for book of designs, in 12 colors, prices 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 160, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 


and full information. IT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


Swellest suit for the money ever turned 
‘out byanyconcern, Madetomeasure from § 
your choice of our big assortment of ex- § 
elusive woolen fabrics. Price only $9 
and up, express prepaid. Wonderful 
suit offer for you. Write toda 

for our magnificent line of - 


BIG FREE SAMPLES 
and Color Fashion Plates § 

We | erase perfect fit, latest 
# style, finest workmanship and best 
i material ever put into a suit of § 
jy clothes at the price, Note dressy 
style, dash- : 
ingeffectand ————=aaees 
exclusivefea- ff AGENTS : 
tures. Lin- f writeforour big f 
m free outfit and § 
y EASY MONEY & 
: meen pares 
supply everything 
# and help you make 
fm sales—start today 
% Everything Free. 


You save one- 
half on all 
clothes you 
buy from us. 
Write today. 
_ PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
Dept.38 Chicago, Ul. 


THE DAR 


DEVIL 


Continued from page 6 


result only of a tacit agreement. There exists 
no state document giving Kilistria any kind of 
right to quarter a garrison, for example, upon 
the people of Marvilion.” 

The color rose to my cheeks in spite of my 
ero I could only hope that the half light 
hid it. 

“That matter was unfortunate, your Majesty, 
but quite trifling. It was arranged, by means of 
an apology from Kilistria, who had for her 
action the excellent excuse that what she did 
had been customary for years.” 

“Exactly so.” He paused a moment, looking 
down at the table. “I have been told by the 
Duchess of Marvilion, who naturally looks to 
me as her Overlord, that the apology sounded a 
little like a threat.” 

“Impossible, your Majesty.” 

“T think it was suggested that, in the event 
of an alliance between my house and your mas- 
ter’s, the Duchess would probably have to sub- 
mit, not only to the tax to which she objected, 
but to any others which might be pressed upon 
her by two strong countries with a mutual 
policy. I think Prince Boris showed his hand a 
little too soon to be quite prudent.” 

Treplied warmly. “I do not know what your 
Majesty calls showing his hand. The ruler of 
Marvilion is a young lady, and it was surely a 
kindness on my master’s part to point out the 
possible danger of the policy which she was 
pursuing.” 

He looked keenly at me. “If the Duchess 
closed the Gates of Hell against your trade, 
what becomes of your exports?” he inquired. 

“Your Majesty must be joking. Since we 
have a garrison there, the Duchess, on her own 
strength, could do nothing against us. We 
should strike first.” 

“But if Lascania were behind her?” 

I smiled. “We hope Lascania will be behind 
us, your Majesty.” 

“Yet you suggest, as the means by which to 
cement the whole alliance, that the Prince’s 
cousin, the Count von Bordemar, who is of 
royal blood and competent fortune, should 
marry the Duchess of Marvilion?” 

“If my plans were carried out, sire—I should 
say, if Kilistria’s plans were carried out—we 
should represent a force which even the Em- 
peror might hesitate to attack.” 

He smiled. “True. Absolutely true. But 
as between ourselves, whichever country of the 
two possessed the Duchy of Marvilion would 
be the predominant partner.” 

“Exactly so; and Marvilion belongs to you, 
sire. 

“What! If Marvilion’s Duchess belongs to 
the Dare Devil?” 

I did happen to send a sudden glance across 
the table, and I just saw the lips of the lowered 
face opposite curved into a decorous little 
smile. It confused me, and I hesitated. 

“T think with you,” went on the King gravely, 
“that an alliance between our countries is what 
ought to be brought about. I am prepared with 
a scheme to be submitted to the Prince of Kil- 
istria, according him very favorable terms in the 
matter of the Gates of Hell. You will probably 
do well to advise him to accept them, young 
sir. 

“My design is to ally my daughter with 
Prince Karl of Elten, who stands next in the 
succession of Lascania. By this means I secure 
the country to my descendants, as far as the 
thing can, humanly speaking, be done. The 
remaining part of my scheme is for your ears 
and those of your master alone. It rests for the 
present an absolute secret. I was unable to 
mention it to the Prince, your master, before, 
since it was the kind of plan which, depending 
upon the will of a lady, can never be counted 
upon beforehand. I have, however, authority 
from her to say that the matter is receiving her 
most favorable consideration. In short, I in- 
tend to marry the Duchess of Marvilion myself, 
and so convert the Duchy, from henceforth, into 
a mere province of my own kingdom.” 

‘I felt for the moment, quite stupefied. This 
had never occurred to me. A girl of one and 
twenty and a man of sixty! I looked at the 
King. His grizzled head and strongly marked 
face might have belonged to an older man than 
he actually was. It seemed revolting!—Yet it 
was all right, from my own point of view. What 
has love to do with an Alliance?” 

“You tell me, sire, that the Duchess has con- 
sented?” I inquired at length, in a subdued 
voice. 

“The negotiations are still pending. It turns 
upon a question of the succession. Her Council 
is tenacious of the semi-independence of the 
Duchy, and wishes to have it clearly set forth 
that, should she and I marry and there be chil- 
dren by our marriage, one of these should in- 
herit Marvilion. But, should there be no such 
children, the succession upon her death shoul 1 
revert to the present heir, her little cousin, a boy 
three years old. The Parliament of Lascania 
is still deliberating upon this point.” 

I sat revolving the question with lightning 
speed in my mind. From all points of view, I 
saw that we were out-generaled, and by a people 
whose political aims had never seemed to me 
serious. If this marriage came off, it left us out, 
and we must accept an alliance upon whatever 
terms it might be offered, or stand to lose our 


very national existence. I clutched at the first 
straw that presented itself. 

“Should the marriage between yourself and 
the Duchess duly take place, sire, and should 
there be, as in all human probability there will 
be, children of this marriage, the Prince von 
Elten is no longer in the line of succession.” 

“Tf I have a son—no, certainly not,” replied 
the King quietly. 2 

“Then surely it would be better for Princess 
Rosamond to accept the alliance offered her. 
She will in that case certainly be a ruling sov- 
ereign, while if she marries Prince Karl her 
position at Court will be inferior to that of the 
future Queen?” 

He deliberated a little before replying. “I 
leave my daughter as free as circumstances 
permit, on the question of her own marriage,” 
he said. “There was a boy and girl attachment 
between herself and her cousin. But nothing is 
yet decided. Should your master, upon hearing 
from you the new aspect of the situation, care 
to renew his proposals, I do not say they will be 
refused. Iam pained that I cannot speak more 
definitely. My daughter has not made up her 
mind.. There is the whole truth.” 

“Does she know of your Majesty’s projected 
alliance?” 

“She does.” 

My mind raced once more. If, with the pros- 
pect of being supplanted by a stepmother, the 
Princess Rosamond was still hesitating, it was 
more than probable, since there had been a boy 
and girl attachment, and since Karl was on the 
spot, that she would marry him. Oh, what a 
blockhead I had been! What a senseless, 
idiotic ass! Talk of my having a head for poli- 
ties! Why, when I first came to Kilistria, Boris 
might have married this odious little Duchess 
of Marvilion for the asking! Actually for the 
asking! - Her grandfather had wished and ex- 
pectedit! It was I in my folly who broke off the 
negotiations, never counting upon the spite of 
a slighted little girl, never considering that I was 
flinging her straight into the arms of Lascania. 

I had done this—I, who prided myself alike 
upon my knowledge of women and my long-sight- 
edness in politics! Of course Marvilion was the 
casting vote! Of course he who held Marvilion 
would be, as the King said, the predominant 
partner in the alliance. 

It was difficult in the midst of my mortifica- 
tion to rally enough to put a brave face on the 
matter. It was of course my business to show 
the King how ill-advised he was in behaving so 
coolly to so valuable an ally as Boris. I did it 
with all the spirit that I could master. [I re- 
minded him of the way in which the Emperor 
had helped himself to his riparian rights last 
year. 

“Ts the Duchess of Marvilion going to prevent 
such a thing as that from happening?” I de- 
manded with fervor. “No! But if we had been 
cemented in the firm friendship of an alliance 
which is also matrimonial, we should have 
closed up our ranks, and threatened the block- 
ade of the river. That would have stopped it!” 

I also told him, eagerly, such tales as had 
reached me about the ill-judged behavior of the 
Duchess, in providing advanced schools and so 
on, for the children of her mountaineer bar- 
barians—trying to introduce English flummery 
instead of the sort of thing which they under- 
stood, and to which they were accustomed. 

“Her future Majesty will introduce many re- 
forms into the country of Lascania, doubtless,” 
I said with sarcasm: and the King replied 
meekly— 

“We are in grievious need of them.” 

We talked on, for some considerable time 
further. I was empowered to send the fullest 
possible account to my master of all that had 
passed, taking care, however, that the affair 
of the projected alliance between himself and 
the Duchess should not be made public, since 
it was not yet ripe for discussion, andthe Marvil- 
ioners were proverbially turbulent and difficult 
people, who might be irritated by a premature 
rumor. 

I was cordially invited to remain at the castle 
until such time as a due reply could be received 
from Gottsenstadt. 

As I stood up, to bow myself out finally from 
the interview, I felt more humiliated than ever 
in my life before. I had put the best face I 
could upon it, but there was no denying that I 
had been beaten all along the line. 

However, ! had my course of action pretty 
clear in my mind. We would go straight to 
Marvilion, and counter the King’s proposal 
with one from my master. Surely no young 
girl, however much huffed she might be feeling, 
could hesitate between two admirers, both 
ruling sovereigns, if one were sixty and hideous, 
the other a remarkably handsome fellow of five 
and twenty! 

All was not yet lost, and I felt, as I stood up 
and drew a deep breath, that I should welcome 
the urgent occasion which would snatch me 
from the castle of adventure. 

The King’s secretary was writing busily as 
I left the room. During the whole interview, 
she had not spoken a word. 

Chapter V 

Lunch at Blauenfern was at the early hour of 
eleven, so that when I emerged, battered and 
baffled, from my interview with the king, I had 


Business 
Girl 


Needs a clear brain, strength 
and endurance. 


Each day thinkers use up 
brain cells. 


Each day active workers de- 
stroy cells in the nerve centres 


This waste must be replaced 
daily by proper food. Other- 
wise nervous prostration and 
brain-fag result. 


Nature cannot rebuild gray 
matter in nerve centres and 
brain without Phosphate of 
Potash—not from the drug 
shop, but as grown in the field 


grains. 


Phosphate of Potash is more 
than half the mineral salts in 


Grape-Nuts 


from 


—a food made choice 


wheat and barley. 

It is perfectly cooked—easily 
digested—has fine flavour, and 
is specially adapted for brain 
workers, 

You can replace each day the 
worn-out parts of yesterday. 

The world pays well for efh- 
ciency. 


“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 
for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


The quality of your picture depends 
as much on the simplicity of your 
camera as upon the quality of its lens 
and shutter and mechanism, 


KODAKS 


combine simplicity with quality. There are 
no annoying details in the operation of the 
Kodak. Kodaks bear the same relation toa 
plate camera that the automatic gun bears to 
your grandfathers muzzle loader. Kodaks 
are simple, efficient, reliable. They are 
designe a the most experienced camera 
makers in the world, are madein the largest 
and best equipped camera factory in the 
world, are fitted with lenses of the highest 
type, each one individually tested both by 
the lens maker and by our own testers. 
Kodaks are made by men with whom honest 
workmanship has become a habit, 

There's no dark-room inthe Kodak system 
of picture making. The Kodak is complete 
ready to use with daylight loading film car- 
tridges—there’s no extra investment in plate 
holders as in the case ofa plate camera. 

Kodak means photography with the bother 
left out—neans good pictures, real value for 
your money. 

Catalogue free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
427 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EMBOSSED 


A beautifully embossed whole 
skin withartistic dragon design. 
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but just time to hasten to my turret chamber, 
and make myself tidy, before descending to the 
dining apartment. 

As I went down the stairs, I recalled the fact 
that I should be seated next to Miss Maienbach 
at table, and that I must use every possible 
means to hide my chagrin and disappointment 
from her. As the Secretary of the triumphant 
side of the negotiations, she could not help feel- 
ing a little vainglorious, I thought. The idea 
roused in me a perfect storm of childish passion 
and jealousy and other feelings which I could 
not describe. 
~ Well! They should not call me the Dare Devil 
for nothing! I entered and took my seat witha 
twirl of the moustache and an air of self- 
satisfaction which must have been really con- 
vincing: for I saw the Princess raise her eyes 
from her soup and glance at me with an air of 
attention and faint surprise. 

I unfolded my napkin with a swish, settled 
myself comfortably, and turned to my fair 
neighbor, who was placidly using her spoon. 

“Politics are a bit thrilling, are they not?” I 
said confidentially. 

She looked at me, a momentary flash, no 
more. “A bit wearing, too, are they not?” 

“One doesn’t think of that, when one is 
young,” I retorted gaily. 

She took a rather longer look. “You were 
satisfied, then, with your conversation this 
morning?” 

“Absolutely.” I smiled right into her eyes, 
and to my delight I saw a look of apprehension 
dawning in them. She was almost sure that I 
was lying, that this was the merest bravado: 
but there was a tiny lurking uncertainty. 

“I should doubt,” she said, “whether Prince 
Boris and his Dare Devil will be equally 
pleased.” 

“You see, you don’t know the other side of 
the case,” said I, with the air of one who is rel- 
ishing an amusing secret. “What made today’s 
interview so satisfactory, was that the King 
showed his hand and never even asked for a 
glimpse of mine.” 

She looked a little discomposed. 

“T don’t wonder,” I went on, “that you ad- 
vised me not to persevere when first we met 
yesterday. In loyalty to your master you could 
do no less. Poor old chap! I wonder what way 
out he thinks he sees,” I added meditatively. 

She was evidently wondering what on earth 
I meant. (I wondered, myself.) 

“T only said what I did yesterday to keep 
you from feeling too disappointed with the re- 
sult of today’s meeting,” she said slowly. 
Evidently she was thinking over all the details 
of the situation, wondering where the weak 
spot lay. 

“You see,” I said kindly, “Lascania lies in a 
sort of backwater. Nobody here knows any- 
thing or anybody who is in the European swim. 
In Kilistria it is different. However, it is my 
mission only to lay before your chief such facts 
as my chief has empowered me to submit to 
him. It is not within my province to enlighten 
him on other subjects—such as the character of 


graph, and more fully by the letters which must 
follow.” 

She bowed and smiled. As I looked at her, I 
thought suddenly of the King’s words—“I 
leave my daughter as free as is practicable in 
the matter of her own marriage.” 

“Would your Highness grant me a few mo- 
ments’ conversation in private before I write?” 
LT asked wistfully. “I am aware of the presump- 
tion of my request, but I venture as one who 
hopes to win.” 

She wavered a little, and then assented. I 
found myself walking out through the open door 
onto the terrace, and we made our way to two 
chairs, invitingly placed in the shade. She 
graciously motioned me to take a seat, and I 
saw Karl appear in the archway frowning. He 
turned and said something;—something which 
caused Miss Maienbach to come and look too. 

“Our proceedings are exciting interest, 
Madame,” I said lightly. 

She looked annoyed. “I am not to be spied 
upon,” she said hastily and checked herself. 

I struck while the iron is hot. “If I might so 
far presume,” said I, “I should wish to present 
to you a letter from my master, a sealed and 
private letter, which he bade me give you, 
should I think it likely that you would read it 
with a favorable eye. I dare to say that, from 
what I have seen of you, the gentleness, jus- 
tice, and charm which make up your character 
encourage me to hope that you would never in- 
flict needless pain upon anyone, even a suitor 
whose suit does not meet with your whole- 
hearted approval. With your permission, there- 
fore, I will give you the letter, but I will do so 
when we are not in presence of spectators. 
Every man has a right to some privacy in his 
love affairs, even if he be a Prince.” 

“That is true,” said the Princess impetuously, 
and a color came to her pale cheéks. When she 
blushed, she was really charming, and it seemed 
to me that if she were happy, she might be a 
very interesting woman. She rose to her feet, 
opened the sunshade she carried, and we strolled 
away along the terrace and round the corner of 
the building, where was a loggia, furnished with 
lounge chairs and wicker tables. I handed her 
the letter, out of sight of everyone, and with a 
deep bow, at once took my leave. 

“Tf I might venture to counsel you, Madame, 
it would be that you open and read your letter 
when you are not only alone, but secure from 
interruption,” said I: and had hardly spoken 
the words, and seen her slip the letter into her 
bag, when Prince Karl and the Countess Al- 
berta appeared round the corner, and walked 
past, chatting together, and affecting not to see 
us. 

I withdrew up to the top of the house as fast 
as I could, and sat down in my own chamber to 
think. 

The first thing was to put Boris in possession 
of the main facts, which I could do by telegram, 
using a pre-arranged code. 

The next thing was to set before him fully 
the situation and my plans for the future: and 
this document must be delivered by Vasili, 
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that!” 

“Ah,” I replied sympathetically, “believe me, 
the post of confidential secretary in a place like 
this, is not for a young girl like you. A political 
official must be ready to face life’s ugly facts. 
As for you, you were born to wander in a rose- 
garden.” 

Her eyes blazed with indignation. I had com- 
pletely turned the tables upon her. ‘The re- 
spectful sympathy which she had prepared for 
my consumption, shriveled up as she looked 
resentfully at me. 

“Vou are impertinent, Mr. von Lahn.” 

“Tf so, I must beg you to excuse it, Miss 
Maienbach. I was spéaking to you as to an 
equal,” Ireplied. That brought the color to her 
face, for of course she knew that I was noble, 
and she was not. “Let us change the subject,” 
I went on, “since of politics it seems difficult to 
speak. What have you been reading lately? 
Can you by chance read English? There are so 
many delightful romances written in that lan- 
guage.” 

She seemed quite hurt, and again the color 
rushed vividly to her face. Evidently it angered 
her to be treated as a child. But she accepted 
the new topic, owned that she could read both 
French and English—“Should I obtain a 
post as Secretary if I couldn’t?”—and showed 
herself an intelligent critic. 

When we rose from the table, I could see by 
her unquiet manner and the way in which she 
zlanced towards the King, that I had succeeded 
in deceiving her. I thought that Karl also and 
the Princess seemed a little surprised at my 
vivacity. 

“T am very glad to hear,” said her Highness, 
as we strolled into the hall, “that you will be 
with us for another two days at least, Mr. von 
Lahn. Do you feel inclined for an expedition 
this afternoon?” 

“Your Highness is too kind,” I replied with 
feeling. “If you are not starting quite soon I 
shall be delighted to accompany you and am 
more than grateful for your royal condescension. 
But first I must send despatches to my master, 
whose fever must be allayed at once by tele- 


tioned just beyond the frontier, whose business 
it was to forward them with all possible des- 
patch. 

I would have bidden Vasili carry them to 
Boris himself, but, though it may sound like 
exaggerated caution, I was not willing to have 
him out of the way. My life had been at- 
tempted, and by one thoroughly unscrupulous. 

Doubtless, the negotiations which had 
brought me to Blauenfern were now in so un- 
favorable a state that Karl might hardly think 
it necessary to remove me. I made no doubt of 
his knowing who I was: but since I must depart, 
officially snubbed, in course of a day or two, was 
I not unreasonably craven in supposing him 
likely to trouble himself further on my account? 

I thought not. I knew—and Karl von Elten 
knew that I knew—the sort of man he is, the 
sort of thing he has done. He also knew my 
reputation for daring, not to say impudence. 
He meant to marry his cousin Rosamond. Was 
La safe person to have in the castle? 

His irritation, his intense anxiety, when he 
saw me talking privately with her, had been 
evident. 

I was not sure, at present, what view he took 
of the King’s outrageous matrimonial plans. 
That he himself meant to be King of Lascania 
was pretty evident. It was also evident that 
if King Albrecht married a girl of twenty, he 
was likely to leave half a dozen children. 

I was driven to the belief that Karl was play- 
ing some game which as yet I did not tnder- 
stand. I was not safe with him. Vasili must 
stand by me for the present, and the despatches 
must be posted by him in the usual way. 

(20 BE CONTINTED) 

If there’s anything exasperating, it’s to get all 
ready to hate a mean person, and then to discover 
that he’s got some really good qualities. 

It’s the modest, unassuming, diffident person 
who gains the public confidence and gets a chance 
to make good—I'm talking about fairy stories now. 

To talk of anybody but himself “reforming” a 
man is about as futile as talking of breathing for 
him. 
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gestions for improving his work. 


: WRITE A SHORT STORY 
“OUR COMRADES’ CORNER”—By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


| Among the readers of Woman's World are thousands of people who are trying to write short stories. 
~ every mail brings their manuscripts to the Editor's office. In many cases the writer appeals for criticism and sug- 


In fact, 


- Mrs; Warren is one of the most successful women writers of the day, and the hints she offers in this article 


_ cannot fail to be inspiring and helpful to ambitious young authors. 


T CAN easily be seen why a girl or woman 
should have the wish to write. Nearly every 
one has the desire for self-expression, and words 
are perhaps the most natural sort of expression. 
Then, writing is work that can be done at 
home, and this fact implies-a pleasant sort of 
freedom. Moreover, the rewards of success are 
of a gratifying kind: more or less money, more 
or less fame, more or less sense of achievement. 
Few of the thousands who try, hundreds of 
thousands, indeed, ever succeed; this is because 
they have no real talent for the work, or because 
they have underrated the difficulties in the way. 
There still prevails among some people the 
notion that writing is an easy thing, especially 
for a person who can talk well; that it is an in- 
spirational sort of thing for which one needs no 
special training: that one simply sits down with 
pencil and paper and writes. As a matter of 
fact, successful writing demands various dis- 
tinct qualities. 

The aspirant for literary achievement must 
have a strong impulse to put herself down on 
paper—an impulse that can not be diverted 
by pleasure or discouragement. It should beas 
natural for her to wish to write as to wish to 
eat or sleep. She must have the characteristics 
of imagination and sympathy. Then she must 
have the drill of training—sometimes long 
years of it. Lastly, she must have experience 
of life, and a power to interpret that experience. 
No girl or woman is likely to succeed as a writer 
unless she has all of these qualities in a higher 
or lower degree. 

Moreover, she must have them more or less 
inborn; it does not seem that any, or at least 
more than one or two, could be really acquired 
unless there were some original bias towards 
them. At the same time, mere determination 
to succeed will do a great deal: the girl who will 
not be daunted by years of discouragement may 
have it in her to win in the end—always as- 
suming that her faith in herself is not sheer 
obstinacy; and there can always be found some 
just critics who would tell her whether or not 
this were the case. ; 

The girl who wants to write good short stories 
can not, of course, learn to do so at once. For 
a long time she must study and work: that is, 
she must study the short stories of people who 
have succeeded, and she must practice writing 
stories herself. She must find out, by study- 
ing good current magazines, what it is the 
public wants. She may have her own notion 
of what a good story is, but she must defer to 
the judgment of the readers, of whom the 
editor is the medium. 

When she sends her story to an editor she 
may feel sure that he will take it; she may tell 
herself that it is as good as plenty that he does 
print. But if he does not take it, she should 
feel that she has overrated her own work; that 
he must be right and she must be wrong. Re- 
member that any editor who refuses a piece of 
work has the best of reasons for doing so. No 
girl should delude herself with the notion that 
“pulls” count with an editor, or that he stands 
by his old writers, and does not wish to be 
troubled with new ones. 

I have known girls to state with an injured 
air that Editor So-and-So sent back the manu- 
script without ever looking at it. That is 
manifestly impossible; in every editorial office 
there is a corps of people who are paid simply 
to read manuscripts. They look at everything, 
without exception. Perhaps they do not read 
every word of every manuscript that is handed 
in; that is not necessary, for if a story has any- 
thing in it, the fact shows in the first two or three 
pages. But every manuscript receives all the 
attention it merits, for the reason that editors 
are always looking for fresh blood. They are 
on the alert to find new writers of promise, 
each one on the chance that he will discover and 
capture the great American Genius. 


Necessity for Good Plot 


There is a constant demand among editors 
for stories with “good” plots. What an editor 
means by a good plot is one that is as un- 
hackneyed as may be, that is rapid, full of in- 
teresting incidents following quickly upon each 
other, and that has a strong and appealing 
“heart interest.” The action must begin as 
soon as possible. _ If you will examine the stories 
that please most people today, you will find that 
something begins to happen on the very first 
page, and often in the very first paragraph. 

The experienced writer does not waste much 
time on description in his first paragraphs, he 
makes the story begin, and works in afterwards 
whatever description is necessary. Or if he 
does use description at first, then that has a de- 
cided bearing on the action of the story. If you 
will read that splendid short story called “A 
Lodging for the Night,” by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, you will see that’ such description as 
there is at the beginning is decidedly vital for 
the interesting action that comes later. 

The interest must be sustained, and the only 
way to sustain it is to have things happening. 
_There_is no space for long descriptions or ex- 
planations; the reader’s mind wil! grasp the 


points if only he is interested and he will be im- 
patient of all delays. He will want nothing ir- 
relevant and nothing unnecessary. His demand 
is that something shall be happening every 
minute, and that any dialogue or narration 
there may be shall advance the action. He 
may not be able to voice his own demands, but 
he realizes them by skipping anything that 
seems to him to hamper the movement of the 
story. 

One of the most vital elements of the plot is 
the “heart interest.” If your love-interest is 
strong, weakness in the plot, commonplaceness 
in the incidents may be atoned for; and con- 
versely, as in “A Lodging for the Night,” if 
only the incidents are exciting enough, even a 
sentimental reader will forgive the lack of a 
love-interest. The skillful writer makes use of 
the one element to heighten the other; but every 
experienced writer tries to get as strong and as 
fresh a love-interest as possible. 

This is because he knows that the reader 
responds very sympathetically to the lovers. 
The more real and interesting the love scenes 
are the more profoundly will they carry away 
the reader and thus the more surely will they 
count in the success of the story. 

The next element of the short story—char- 
acterization, has already been touched on in 
speaking of the plot. That is, a story can not 
move unless people are doing the acting. But 
the strength of the story is materially influenced 
by the number of characters and by the way 
they are presented. Too many characters spoil 
a story; they give the reader too much to re- 
member in a short space of time, and they dis- 
tract his attention from what is happening, that 
is from the action of the storys 

Besides that, the writer can not possibly do 
them justice. There should be as few person- 
ages as possible, and of these the interest should 
center on two, or perhaps three, or possibly 
four. Upon these the writer should expend 
such skill that the reader shall understand thor- 
oughly what they are like. Any other people 
he has to introduce will be more or less of a lay- 
figure sort, and he need only individualize them 
a ne But the main characters should be 
real. 

Write About Real People 


The young writer should never dream out a 
hero or heroine of impossible virtues; if she does 
she will not convince the reader. She should 
look around her at the people she knows; she 
should watch them walk and talk and act, 
and she should reproduce two likely ones 
for her lovers. The reader always responds 
to reality; he wants the people he reads about 
to be real human beings. It takes the young 
writer a long time to learn this truth. She is 
so afraid her people will be “ordinary.” It is 
exactly the usual character that the reader 
wishes to follow; he is an ordinary person him- 
self and he knows it. What he wants is to see 
this usual person in unusual circumstances. 

Another element with which the short story 
is concerned is the setting. This can be brought 
out with the expenditure of only a few words, 
but it is an important element, nevertheless. 
The characters cannot exist without space or 
time. They must be somewhere—in the west 
or in the east; in the city or in the country; in 
the house or out-of-doors. The time must be 
summer or winter, day or night. The experi- 
enced writer makes his setting unobtrusive, but 
it is always accounted for. 

The inexperienced reader may not observe 
time and place in what he reads, but the reader 
of taste does, and is likely to be intolerant if the 
writer has not supplied this setting. In some 
stories, indeed, the setting may form the most 
important element of the story; there are critics 
of Kipling who say that most of the interest of 
his stories depends on the fact that he has the 
setting of India, attractive to the reader for the 
reason that it is remote and therefore romantic. 
Other critics may contend that his stories would 
be interesting whatever their setting, but it is 
nevertheless true that this background of 
India lends an important aid in his work. .Many 
of the western stories so much in favor a few 
years ago won most of their popularity from 
their unusual setting. The historical novels so 
much liked over a decade ago owed a good deal 
of their popularity to the fact that the century 
and speech and clothes were attractive becausé 
they were something with which we were not 
familiar 

But in general, setting of time and place 
should be present, only not too conspicuous. It 
should be there because the story needs it and 
it should always have a definite relation to the 
people. There is no use describing a sunset 
towards which a young man is riding, unless 
that sunset has something to do with the story 
in some way or other. There is no use mention- 
ing the fact that it is ten o’clock in the morning, 
unless the hour is related with the mood of the 
character of the action of the story. 

In “A Lodging for the Night” the setting is 
very carefully brought out. In spite of the fact 
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to WOMAN’S WORLD at 25c each. 


These dainty Sofa Pillow Tops are tinted 
in colors on a very good quality of Ecru art 
cloth, so that it is not necessary to outline 
the design with embroidery stitches, unless 
desired. Size 22x22 inches. We do not 
send thecord. Above two pillow tops sent pre- 
paid for two yearly subscriptions at 25c each. 


Send in your clubs to Catalog Dept., Woman’s World, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 
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Yours Without Extra Cost 


Do you want a handsome new Rocking Chair or Sewing- 
Desk? You can get either one as a profit-bonus on your 
purchases of every-day household supplies such as food- . 

Z & Specialties, soaps, spices, teas, etc. from Larkin Co. It 
rgarepresents what you gain by dealing with us—the numerous 
**costs’’ and ‘‘ profits ’’ you avoid 


by LARKIN Factory-to-Family Dealing , 


There are 1600 articles of good quality you can obtain 
7 ofLarkin Products. the same way:—furniture of all kinds, clothing, carpets 

and many other things you need. A sensible way to deal isn’t it? 
Especially when you consider that these articles mean so much extra 
value to you without increasing your living expenses at all! 


We send both Products and Merchandise to you on 30 Days’ Free Trial. Yo 


pay us no money until you have seen and tried them for yourself. 3 d 
| LARKIN PRODUCTS _ + 
y= PREMIUM MERCHANDISE i ong 


Rocking Chair 
No. 1750. Given 
with $10 Worth 


Could anything be fairer? 


Big New Catalog Free 


——— = - 

Larkin 
Our fall edition No. 49 is the largest | Cm 
catalog we have ever printed. Over |. Buffalo, N. Y. 


a thousand illustrations — many new 
offers. Send coupon and learn how 
to furnish your home without extra 
expense. 


Chautauqua Sewing Desk No. 750. 
Given with $10 Worth of 
Larkin Products, 


Send me your 
large fall catalog 
No. 49. 


Name............... : 


Address® 3 33 seo oS a 
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FURNITURE 
& CARPET CO; 


Open an Account} 
With Us 


Send for our Great New 1913 Catalogue 
today and we will openan account for 
you on our books so that you can order | 
anything you want, and take a year or § 
over to pay. Learn how you can have @ 
home of luxury and comfort immediately, 
for which you can pay just a little ata 
time, as you earn the money. 


We have prepared this Great New Catalogue — 
representing 7,000 modern designs in articles 
of furniture and home furnishings, and we will 
send this new book showing illustrations in & 
natural colors, with complete descriptions, by 
mail, post-paid in a plain package, if you ¥ 
will simply send us your name and address on 
a postal card right now so that you can secure 
a copy before the edition is exhausted. 
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No. S-307 
Money Saving Dining Set 


It consists of seven pieces, The pedestal extension table has a 
large 42 inch top and extends 6feet. It is made of American 
quartered oak which shows the flaky grain of finestoak. Entire 
# table is finished and polished to a mirror-like brightness. The 
six elegant chairs are also made of American quartered oak, 
strongly built and handsomely finished. This splendid set is illus- 
trated in our new catalogue and is but a sample of the wonderful 
money-saving opportunities offered in this new free book. *‘The 
Key to Home Happiness.’’ Price of set complete, $i6 8 
OLY: Wotan a= ar oii ON = Belief oa ‘ 


Terms: $1.00 cash & $ 1.00 a month. 
i Price of Table alone, only $8.75. Terms: 60ccash & 50ca month 
& Price of Chairs alone, only $8.10. Terms: 50c cash & 50c a month 


FREE Credit to all—One Year to Pay 


Through 57 years of dealing with the public we have proved what we believed at the beginning—that no 
matter where a family may live, or how small their income may be, they are just as honest and we can just as 
safely trust them for home furnishings as we can people of greater means who have caarge accounts with us in 


by our great retail stores in the big cities. 


Everything is sent on 80 days’ free examina- 
tion and approval. Our guarantee protects 
you in the fullest sense of the law, and there 
is no red tape or a lot of details about ordering 
from us. . Everything is held in strict confi- 
dence and immediate shipment is always made 
upon receipt of your order—there is no delay. 
For instance, you may order any item illus- f 
trated in this special announcement, (and the 
same way from any item in this 
great new catalog) by simply send- 
ing the first payment of 50c or $1.00 
as the case may be. We ask no 
security—no collectors—no publicity 
—and you take no risk whatsoever. 


SEND FOR THIS 
BiG FREE CATA- 
LOGUE TODAY! 
Sdn Vit ele een ores 


Remember, you have nothing to Brussels Rug. is a fair example of aston- 
lose and everything to gain. Investi- ishing factory cost bargains we offer in our 
Examine this free book of the free mammoth, new 1913 home furnishing 

* caren ae als everlasting suey = 
ric orien’ pattern In a combination o 
Do not neglect—do not dark tan. blue and green colors Order it 
delay—do not put it off until tomor- sent on approval; the high quality and 
$3.65 row—send for the catalogue now. lOwnBEiCe will surprise you. $12 75 
Sain ars bie : 


Terms: 50c cash and 50c per month mean Satvecs aamodtnesias ac Terms: Send $1 cash pay $1 per mo. 
FURNITURE & CARPET co. known home furnishing 


HARTMAN 3949 Wentworth Ave., Chicago concern in the world. 


Established 1855—57 Years of Success—22 Great Stores—1,000,000 Customers 


There are now over a million families—rich 
and poor—who buy all of their home furnish- 
ings from us on this great, easy payment plan. 
We save these families from 15 to 50%, because 
of our multi-million dollar capital, which en- 
ables us to buy entire factory, outputs at 
bargain prices and place these highest grade § 
goods in your hands at even less than your 
local dealer could buy them at wholesale. 
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Rocker Bargain 


Our New 1913 free catalogue lists the 
finest assortment of late designs in rockers 
ever shown. Quality guaranteed. 30 days’ 
free test and examination. Note this magni- 
ficent beautifully carved American quart- gate. | 
ered oak rocker, Snished and polished is world’s finest_furniture and home 
absolute perfection, upholstered in imperia ishings. 
leather, with highest quality ‘‘Monarch’’ furnishing 
spring seat. A bargain at our price 
ofonly - .« = *= = = 


Largest, oldest and best 
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What Women Want 


Among other things you women want to banish the darning 
basket. If you and your folks will wear Holeproof Hosiery you 
will never have the tiresome job of darning sox again. 


Guaranteed Six Months 


Six pairs are guaranteed six months—183 days. New pairs willbegiven 4) , 
for any that wear out within that time. Don’t judge ‘‘Holeproof,” the g.. ““\° 
original, by common guaranteed brands, made since ‘‘Holeproof’’? became such “® 
a success. ‘‘Holeproof’’ are the softest sox in existence. They are not heavy, 

stiff and uncomfortable, yet they save all the darning you must now do. « 


FABiIeoeuUS [ 
loleprooffiosiery 


“Holeproof” are sold in 12 colors, 5 grades and 10 weights-— 
4 a sock to suit everyone. Prices for six pairs range from $1.50 / 
9 to $3.00, according to weight and finish. 


Sold in Your Town 


The genuine ‘‘Holeproof”’ are sold in your town. We'll 
tell you the dealers’ names on request or we’ll ship direct 
where we have no dealer, charges prepaid on receipt of remittance 
Show this ad to the men in your family and ask them to try Holeproof Hose. 
Write for free book, ‘“How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co, of Canada, Ltd., London, Can, 


Qe Your Hote bnswtod ? 
MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


At YourHome. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, eginners or advanced pupils. 


etc. B 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 35 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, III. 


~_ Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


Cakcfrickl 


SECURED OR 


ATENTS FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to invent with list of inventions 
wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents adver- 
tised free. VICTOR J, EVANS & CO., Washington, D. 0. 
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WALKING FROM WEAKNESS TO STRENGTH 
By WILLIAM J. CROMIE 


Instructor in Gymnastics, University of Pennsylvania 


is a difficult way of locomotion, and unnatural. 

This absurd mode of walking is exemplified 
in the extreme high French heels worn by some 
women. In tiptoe or ball-of-foot walking, the 
base upon which the body rests is too small, and 
occasions the turning of the foot, thereby caus- 
ing sprains. High heels are responsible for ball- 
of-foot walking and sprains. A 
great many women writers, and 
some teachers of physical training, 
advocate this method of walking, 
and they either have a very limited 
experience in walking, or they have 
not given the subject much study. 

The correct way to walk is to 
place the heel on the ground first, 
with the feet pointing straight ahead. 

Some authorities give consider- 
able credit to the bent-knee walk, 
but this method is confined princi- 
pally to the army, and will never 
become popular with the people. 

In addition to placing the heel on 
the ground first, and pointing the 
feet front, step out as if you meant 
it; swing the arms and hold the 
chest high. The posture of the 
body is an important consideration 
in the walk. Lie on the back on the 
floor, chin in toward the chest. Try 
and assume the same posture while 
standing, lean forward a little from 
the hips and you are ready for your 
walk. 

I can say from experience that 
one should never begin a long walk 
in new shoes or Oxford ties. Buy 
shoes with heavy soles and soft 
uppers, which lace two or threc inches above the 
ankles. The shoes should also be of sufficient 
length and width in the tread across the toes. 

Heavy stockings should be worn. 
When I go on a long trip I generally 
wear two pair of stockings, as this 
prevents undue friction and chafing 
of the heels. In a long walk it is not 
the heart and lungs which give out 
first, but the feet. To toughen them 
use a strong solution of salt water. 

Do not open the blisters while on 
on the walk, but wait till night and 
give them proper treatment. Hum 
a tune or whistle, and keep rhythm 
with the step. Make a hobby of 
walking and “walk” the hobby good 
and hard. 

The Walker’s Outfit 

Clothing light in material and 
color should be worn in the summer 
time, as the dark colors receive and 
retain more heat from the sun than 
the paler colors. When one becomes 
overheated from walking, he should 
put on an over garment or a sweater, 
especially if he rides in an open trol- 
ley car after the walk. In case of 
sprains of muscles or tendons, the 
hest treatment is rest and hot appli- 
cations. Elevation of the injured 
member is also effective in reducing 
inflammation. 

Women should be properly cos- 
tumed for the long or cross country walk. One 
reason that women do so little walking, or be- 
come discouraged, is because they are not prop- 
erly dressed. There are, however, 
more women walking for health and 
the reduction of excessive fat since 
such games as tennis and golf came 
into vogue, as these games called for 
a shorter skirt than was formerly 
worn. 

Never wear high heel shoes nor 
clothing so tight as to restrict the 
movement of the chest. The most 
suitable skirt is one that comes to 
the ankles, made of some such ma- 
terial as denim, as this offers more 
resistance to briars and other ob- 
stacles likely to be encountered 
than most other dress goods. 

A parasol for a woman and an um- 
brella for a man is a prime requisite, 
as it protects one when the sun’s 
rays are severe, is useful in time of 
rain, and may be used asa cane when 
ascending and descending slopes. 

If women would walk more, they 
would consult the beauty doctor 
less, as walking clears the complex- 
ion, brightens the eyes, aids. diges- 
tion, and makes active a torpid liver. 

Women will find that long dis- 
tance walking will reduce adipose 
tissue upon the neck, abdomen and 
hips. In fact, walking will stimulate 
and assist digestion, assimilation and 
excretion. ’ 

Begin a mile walk today; continue this for 
week. The second week, walk two miles each 
day. Add one mile each week till you are 
walking five miles daily. On Saturday or Sun- 
day devote half a day to walking in the country. 
Continue this for six months and you will find 
that you have increased physical efficiency to 
such an extent you will make it a part of your 
daily regimen for life. 


N account of the street car, locomotive, and 
automobile at the present time, walking, 
especially in the cities, is fast becoming a lost 
art. This is to be regretted, because walking 
may be indulged in by almost every person, re- 
gardless of environment or condition. In weak- 
ness or sickness, where exercise can be indulged 
in at all, walking is the best, because 
there is little likelihood of strain or 
injury. Walking requires the mini- 
mum of effort and produces the 
maximum of good results. 

It is beneficial because the work is 
evenly distributed over the entire 
system of muscles, many of which 
are the strongest in the body. None 
of these muscles needs to be taxed 
to its full capacity, but may merely 
be used in a slight or moderate ef- 
fort. It is the addition of these 
slight efforts which makes the whole 
force so great. 

The person who is anemic, weak 
or sick, with no organic trouble, 
would do well to plan out a walking 
regime in order to regain health and 
strength. Even in many forms of 
organic weakness walking is the best 
kind of exercise. Health, like any 
other investment, can be doubled 
and redoubled. Your principal at 
the start may not be very great; you 
may not be able to walk more than 
a quarter of a mile at a time, but if 
you keep at it, in time youcan mul-  FIG.1. Incorrect pos- 
tiply it by five and ten, and thus fore pple Wee ee 
increase your physical efficiency. 

After you get health and strength, mapa pee! soln 
the best way to conserve it is by walking each 
day the number of miles best suited to your 
physical condition. No rules regarding the 
amount of walking can be laid down, 
because just as one person’s food is 
another person’s poison, so the 
amount of walking that benefits one 
may be positively injurious to an- 
other. 

Edward Payson Weston, the vet- 
eran walker, claims that the best 
way to keep young, or to gain and 
maintain health and strength is by 
walking. His suggestions and ad- 
vice should be heeded, because he 
has been walking all his life, and at 
the age of seventy-two walked from 
coast to coast in seventy-seven days, 
averaging over forty-five miles 
daily. He celebrated his seventy- 
second birthday by walking seventy- 
two miles. Instead of referring to 
his age as past his three score and 
ten, he says that he is over seventy 
years young. How many living in 
the city, old or young, can walk in 
ie as many miles as they are years 
old? 

In order to walk thirty-five miles 
in a day, each lower limb must move 
about 40,000 times; the arms swing- 
ing at the side would give about the 
same number. Multiply this sum 
by 200 muscles which are brought 
into greater or less action at every step, and we 
have a total of 32,000,000 muscular movements. 
Just remember that in order to walk your next 
mile you must make over 900,000 
muscular movements, and it will 
seem like a pretty decent sort of 
exercise. 

Surely a person will be benefited 
after all these movements of the 
muscles, by the tearing down of 
weak cells, and in the elimination of 
waste products. When weak cells 
are destroyed by muscular exercise 
they are always replaced by strong- 
er, healthier ones. 

How to Walk 

In an adult the normal heart 
beats about seventy-two times a 
minute and pumps about six ounces 
of blood at every heart beat. In one 
minute it lifts a weight of 432 
ounces, or 1,620 pounds in one hour. 
In a vigorous walk the heart beats 
eighty or more times a minute, or an 
increase of eight strokes to the min- 
ute. A person can walk four miles 
in one hour, and this would mean 
1,000 pounds, or a gain of 190 
pounds over the heart that has not 
the special exercise of walking, 
which accelerates its beat. Would 
it not be worth one hour’s time daily 
given,to walking in order to have 
an additional 100 pounds of good 
blood pumped vigorously through 
one’s veins and arteries? 

I read an article by a prominent actress in a 
Pittsburg newspaper in which she advised plac- 
ing the ball of the foot on the ground first, and 
claimed that any other way of walking was 
wrong and would give the walker flat feet. 
This accords with the notion of the average 
person. It may be in good taste to tiptoe 
across the stage, but it is decidedly incor- 
rect. A mile walk will convince one that it 


FIG. 2. This is another 
incorrect walking method, 
viz, the ball of the foot 
striking the ground first. 


FIG. 3. Correct Walking. 
The heel strikes the ground 
first, and the foot points 
straight ahead. The chest 
is well expanded, abdomen 
drawn in, and the body 
leaning slightly forward, 
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; And We Ship You 
This Superb 
50¢ roci'es 


Yes, only 50c¢ and we ship you this magnif- 
icentrocker, Only 50c down and then S0c per 
month—$3.95 in all for this handsome piece of 
furniture. Write for free catalog and bargain 
list today. You can see for yourself what an elegant 
rocker this is. It is made in American quarter-sawed 
oak finish—profusely carved. Upholstered in best 
grade Boston leather—prettily tufted. o. A1291. This 
rocker is only one of the special bargains we are now giv- 
ing. Send for this bargain list today. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


The great house of Straus and Schram, with a 
proud quarter century record, endorsed by the greatest 
nk, will trust you and allow qn to buy any article 
on easiest monthly payments, you want anything 
in rockers, chairs, bedsteads, carpets, rugs, curtains, 
washing machines, crockery, silverware, baby carri- 
» , Men’s, Women’s and Children’s apparel, 
stoves, ranges or any other article of housefurnishing, 
don’t fail to get our sensational easy terms. 


FF Special Bargain List 
and Money Saving Catalog 


Don’t wait a minute before sending for our 
eat bargain catalog and special monthly bargain list. 
argains which are positively astounding. 


Write Today—Don’t Wait 


Send a postal or letter—but send right now. Take 
advantage of these special offers while they last. This 
month only. So hurry. Just your name and address 
on postal or letter and we will mail free and postpaid 
our catalog and bargain list. 


STRAUS ano SCHRAM (Inc.) pept. 3016, 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 


98 to $10 a Day 


and a fine 


TAILORED SUIT 


FOR YOU 


: To wear good clothes—to have plen 
of coin—to be prosperous and look it— 
4 tohavea businessstanding in the town. 
| That’s the ambition—the dream of every 
@| young man—your dream! We make it 
| come true! @ give you a free sult—a 
free chance at the big money —2& free 
right to be stylishly dressed. 
™ How? Just by being our agent. Just by 
showing your friends the swellest sam- 
ples—the snapplest styles—the dandiest 
values at lowest prices ever heard of. 
/ Big outfitand finest cloth samples free, 
! Youdon't work for the order; you just 
take it. Suits to order 68 and up. 
Lowest Prices—Easiest Money 
It 2 foragents. $8to $10 a day easy. Allor only 
\) (WQ% partof your time. No hard work. No morey— 

x no experience—nothing needed but willing- 
ness to show our samples. 
We Prepay All 

No matter what you are doing, or what other line you now 
have, we want to send you some swell togs —a suit free and 
tailored to your own measurements — and specially jinished 
to make your friends ond others order quick. 

Your name and address brings sample book, tape, directions 
and details of the most astounding offer ever made. Don’t go 
to bed before writing for this big offer. 

Fr Tailoring Company, Dept. 216,Chicago 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’I 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
alter using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from anyone 
at any price. until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our u#heard of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 
ONE CENT is all‘it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster- Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at half usual prices. 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept. B-41, Chicago 


EVERY WOMAN 


in America to have one of my beautiful feathers, 
BF rench Ostrich. Extra wide silken 
Gi male stock direct from the farm, 
116 in. long $3.00 (worth $5.00); 18 In. 
P long $5.00 (worth $7.50); 20 in. long 
$7.50 (worth $10.00). 
Willow Plume Bargains 
2-ply, guaranteed hand tied, as broad ag 
ong: 18x18 inches, $5.00; 19x19 inches, 
6.25; 20x20 inches, $7.50; 22x"2 inches, 
$10.00. Because of these low pricea,cash 


! WANT 


We into tovely willow plume or French feather 
Write for particulars and catalogue of high grade feathers and hair goods, 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.454, 21 Quincy Street, Chicago 


A BUTTERFLY O 


Continued from page 11 


like it,” sneered Collingwood. “Why, how did 
you know she was here unless you had her 
watched? Loved her and trusted her! Good 
God, man, you didn’t even know she existed 
until another man wanted her.” 

“You admit then you wanted her?” 

“Yes, and much good may the admission do 
you. I wanted her, and I fought for her with 
every weapon I dare employ, and I’ve failed. 
What sort of a fight have you made for her? It 
was her own pure self that kept her sweet. 
It was that pure self I wanted—and I’ve lost 
her.” 

“Tf you have any of the instincts of a gentle- 
man you have won her,” sneered the husband. 
“A pretty love! I've done with it—and with 
her.” 

Peggy, standing between the two men pro- 
testingly, turned with pale face toward her hus- 
band at this declaration. “George,” she cried, 
“T've done nothing to forfeit your love.” 

“Nothing! You don’t realize how much I 
know. I saw a letter at the House of Commons 
yesterday, before four o'clock, that told me 
everything you intended te. do—everything, in 
fact, you have done. That letter brought me 
over here. I sent a detective to Boulogne to 
meet you. He followed you to this hotel. He 
was here last night. He is here now. He has 
just given me his report, and it leaves no doubt 
as to your guilt,” 

With a sob that must have reached the hearts 
of both these men who loved her, Peggy threw 
herself before her husband. “It is not true!” she 
cried. “It is not true. I don’t care what you 
have done, or what letters you have seen, or 
what reports you have had. {am your wife.” 

“Peggy, you lied to me. Oh, Peggy, what 
have I ever done to you?” 

“T did lie, yes, I did; but only that, George. 
Believe me.” 

“How can I believe anything? You and he 
were together when I telephoned; together from 
the time I telephoned és 

“No, no; not after that; I swear it!” 

“T know too much to believe a word you say— 
you were aloné with him then. Well, you can 
stay alone with him!” 

With a rush he was at the door, and as Peggy 
“es sobbing to her knees, it slammed after 

im. 

Six months Jater the case was called: “Ad- 
maston vs. Admaston and Collingwood.” You 
must have seen the references to it, at least. 
However, thatisnotimportant. Peggy, during 
those six months, suffered the torture of the 
souls in Hades, and when she told me of it the 
lines of suffering came again into her face, and 
the light of hope all but faded from her eyes, as 
it must have done many times during that long, 
long wait. 

Yet she would not compromise. She was 
innocent, and no law that men could make or 
judges enforce could make her guilty. And so 
she went willingly, even eagerly, to the stand 
in her own defense. For hours she withstood 
the efforts of George Admaston’s counsel to 
break her down. Little by little she could see 
them tightening the coils of circumstantial evi- 
dence around her. And yet she fought as fero- 
ciously as ever, denying nothing that was true, 
but asserting again and again that no amount of 
testimony, perjured-or real, could make her 
guilty when she was innocent. 

To the satisfaction of the jury they proved 
her intimate friendship with Collingwood; that 
she had agreed enthusiastically to the plans 
made for the trip to Switzerland; that she was 
cognizant of their being separated at the station 
in Boulogne, and of lying about the visit to 
Paris. 

She admitted the look of guilt all these things 
had, but she denied any personal knowledge of 
them. That it happened that way; that her 
suite in Paris was connected with that of Coll- 
ingwood; that he came to her apartments at one 
in the morning to answer the ‘phone; that he re- 
mained to talk with her, she admitted. And 
the spectators laughed when she added that the 
incident closed the moment Admaston ’phoned. 

Once or twice she turned upon the president 
of the court and upon the hectoring counsel for 
her husband and with the fury of a small tigress 
lashed them with her woman’s tongue. “There 
is not a rag of truth in anything you think you 
have proved,” she informed them at one stage 
of the trial. “You may think you can make 
white black, and black white; you may suborn 
spies, tamper with railway servants and waiters, 
and do all the rest of the degrading work that 
seems inseparable from this court. But o 
_ “Mrs. Admaston,” the court interrupted her; 
“you must not talk Jike that.” 

“And what right have they to treat me like 
this?” she demanded. “Am‘I to be treated as 
guilty merely because I have foolishly courted 
temptation? I can’t keep quiet under it. I 
tell you they are all lies, lies, nothing but lies.” 
She clung to the railing of the witness box to 
prevent herself from falling. 

“And you still persist in saying that your 
visit to Paris was the result of an accident?” 
the counsel for the prosecution demanded. 

“Emphatically I do.” 

It was then that the letter was introduced, a 
letter sent anonymously to a sister of George 
Admaston. It was handed to Peggy and she 
blahched before its accusing assertions. It was 


read to the jury. It was postmarked at 10:30 
the morning of the day the Switzerland party 
started, and it read: “Mrs. Adamston will be 
staying in Paris tonight alone with Mr. Colling- 
wood. They have arranged to get separated 
from Lord Ellerdine and Lady Attwill at Bou- 
logne and to stay: the night together at the 
Hotel des Tuilleries. If Mr. Admaston does 
not believe this, let him telephone the hotel 
tonight.” 

Even before that crushing testimony, and 
the plain effect it had upon the jury, Peggy did 
not completely weaken. “My lord and the jury 
are waiting for your answer,” smilingly sneered 
the attorney. 

“And what am I to answer?” she inquired, 
weakly, 

“The truth, madame—if you can.” 

“The truth,” she shouted, her voice gaining 
in strength with the passion that swept her on. 
“And what is the truth to you? It’s not the 
truth you want—it’s me—it’s my very soul— 
not to wring the truth out of me—but just so 
much as will serve your ends. My lord, who 
will believe me now, in the face of that letter? 
It’s a trap, a trap, I say.” 

“And now, madame,” calmly continued the 
counsel, “for the last time, I press for an answer. 
Do you still insist that you and your lover 

“How dare you suggest that he is my lover!” 
She hurled the words at him in an agony of emo- 
tion. “I tell you that I have never loved him, 
never, never, never. If I’d loved him, do you 
think I would be here now? For months and 
months he has begged and entreated me to let 
my husband divorce me, so that I could marry 
him. If I had loved him do you think I would 
have faced this horrible place? I never loved 
him. I’ve been foolish, I loved his admiration, 
I played with fire. I never knew that the law— 
man’s law—made no difference between the 
opportunity of doing wrong and the giving away 
to it. I know now. Some day men who know 
women will make other laws, but some of us 
must have our lives broken first. In the face of 
that letter no man would believe me, whatever 
I say, but I swear before God that it was all an 
accident, our being in Paris. I swear that I 
meant no harm in all my little lies. I swear I 
have done nothing wrong—nothing, nothing— 
but no one will believe me now—no one—no 
one—no——” 

Before they could reach her she fainted. Her 
pathetic little body hung limp and inert over 
the side of the witness box. The butterfly had 
been broken. 

Sometimes out of a tangled mass of twine the 
end that is the solution of the tangle will appear. 
And with that end worked slowly backward 
through the mass the whole thing is straight- 
ened out as simply as though a diagram of the 
snarl had been drawn out and followed. 

It was so with the divorce trial of Peggy 
Admaston. And the accusing letter was the end 
of the cord. The day she fainted in court the 
session was adjourned. She was to be called 
next day, if she were physically able to resume 
the ordeal. But that evening Ellerdine and 
Collingwood were both busy with that letter. 

Ellerdine, with more thoughtfulness than 
anyone suspected him capable of commanding, 
took a photograph of it to a handwriting expert, 
and that worthy artist declared it to have been 
written with the left hand. Simple enough, 
Ellerdine agreed, to go about asking those inter- 
ested in the case if they ever wrote with their 
left hand, and thus easily locate the guilty 
person. 

But fortunately, before he got far, Colling- 
wood stopped him—stopped him and located 
the author. It was Lady Attwill. She who had 
herself loved George Admaston before Peggy 
had married him, and had hoped to marry him 
once he was divorced from her, wrote the letter 
to further the conspiracy into which she had 
entered with Collingwood—to compromise 
Peggy and thus make the divorce a probability. 

And Peggy, in her innocence, even with the 
memory of that awful trial still with her, was 
not bitter against those who had conspired 
against her. Lady Attwill was jealous, am- 
bitious and unhappy, she explained to me. 
And Colling—he was a good sort at heart and 
really believed she was unhappy with her 
husband. “But I couldn’t forgive them—and 
neyer will.” 

It was enough to Peggy to know that George 
had come to her and said: “Peggy, I want to 
tell you something—and then Til go. What- 
ever the others in court may have thought I 
knew you told the truth. I knew that you were 
innocent, and I realized, for the first time, how 
hopelessly small I’ve been. Whatever you did 
was all my fault. I thought too much of my 
career, too little of you; I threw away the one 
real thing that mattered, and now I’ve got to 
pay forit. I’ve lost you, Peggy, and God knows 
what that means to me. But I wanted to tell 


you dear, how sorry, how deeply ashamed I am. 


That’s all. Now I'll go.” 
“George!” Her voice trembled as she called 
him. “I’m so tired of it all—and so lonely. 
Don’t go!” 
And do you think he did? 


Never! I can’t 


even get him away from home nowadays long 
enough to see a good cricket match. And dear 
little Peggy has never been so happy before in 
her whole life. 


your 
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SE Carnation Milk when 
making pie crusts, bis- 
cuits, dumplings and all pastries, 
cookies and cakes. It adds to the 
quality, the flavor and the digestible 
properties of everything made with it or 
cooked with it. Use it with all vegetables 
requiring milk as a seasoning or thickening. 
Carnation Milk is always fresh, pure, clean 
and sweet. 


CARNATION 
| MILK 


:—From Contented 
Cows 


For coffee, use it as it comes from the 
can, when it has the consistency of rich 
Cream. For fruit or cereals, dilute with 
equal part of pure water, making it equal 
in quality to a rich raw milk. 

Make a test of our assurances today: 
Get a tall can of Carnation Milk for a 
dime from your grocer. Open it; examine 
it; taste it. You will be pleased with its 
fine creamy color; you will like its delicious, 
creamy taste more and more as you use it. 
Try it for every milk use. Bear this in 
mind: Carnation Milk absolutely relieves 
you of the danger of bringing infection 
into your home through the milk supply. 


FREE BOOK pols prepared an unusual 


; containing recipes 
suggestions for economical cooking, and the story of 
Carnation Milk. Write for your copy today. 


Tall can, 10c Baby size, 5c 
At your Grocer’s 


CARNATION MILK 


—The Modern Milkman 


“*Flavor superior to all others or your money back” 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co., 
General Offices, Seattle, U. S. A. 


Fourteen Condenseries in the States of Washington, 
Oregon, Wisconsin and Illinois 


Sinee. 1857 
BORDENS 


EAGLE: BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 
for Household 
Use and Nursery 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed Milk Co 
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“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 


Send for Recipe Book. 


Send for Baby’s Book. 
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Farm Labor Ceases to be Drudgery Even to Women 


Country Isolation Is Ended by Good Roads 


September, 1912 


THE COUNTRY MOTHER 


of vigorous young American women, who, look- 
ing back upon the hapless state of their mothers 
to whom was sometimes given less considera- 
tion than to mothers of farm livestock, have re- 
belled against what to them seems a call to a life 
less valued than that of the mere beast of bur- 
den. These are the open-minded, healthy- 
bodied daughters of the farm who are leaving 
the open country by thousands for a more or 
less genetically barren life in the city or town. 
Nor will this change so long as farm men make 
the life of even the city servant seem to the 
country girl more remunerative and joyous than 
the life of some country mothers and wives. 
The sense of racial fitness, racial pride, and 
racial joy seems to be on the decline—in other 
words, we are confronting a race suicide in the 
best American stock and a survival of the unfit. 

May we not hope that social science and the 
church will join hands with the divine part of 
human instincts in carrying to the consciences 
of our best American stock the truth that race 
suicide is not only morally degrading to the 
individual, but also highly unpatriotic to the 
nation; and that, from a racial standpoint, it is 
indefensible for those with good heredity -to 
leave child-bearing mainly to the races and 
families of least worth? People of really in- 
ferior racial blood-have the best reason in favor 
of race suicide. People of superior blood, if the 
facts were so brought home to them by records 
and tabulations as to cultivate their pride and 
show them their larger opportunities and family 
and racial interests, will inevitably take up the 
work of producing a good race of Americans 
with true eugenic zeal. 

Cities Exhaust Energy 

The country is the best place to live in order 
to establish strong lines of descendants, for here 
are stored up those reserves of constitutional 
energy which enable men and women to endure 
long hardships and to meet great emergencies 
without submersion. In the city, the conditions 
tend toward constant over-stimulation of nerves 
and exhaustion of the individual or of under- 
exercise of the muscles and other vital organs 
and the consequent lessening of energies which 
would ‘go either toward increase of family or 
toward constitutional endurance in the children. 
Where the best blood of the country homes con- 
tinually flows toward the cities, as in America, 
the ultimate extinction of this best blood in both 
city and country is certain; the continuation of 
the race in both city and country is then left to 
people of less efficient heredity. 

But the farm is not only the best place to 
produce goodly numbers of children; it is pre- 
eminently by nature the best place to produce 
the best kind of character in the child. Here 
youth deals with the things of nature in their 
simplicity and directness, and is not deceived 
nor schooled in deceiving. The daily burden of 
work on the farm and in the farm home requires 
the most thoroughly cooperative spirit among 
all the members of the family, so that children 
early gain habits of devotion to duty and.to the 
philosophy “A duty well done is its own reward.” 


The child is unhampered by constraint from: 


artificial standards and conventionalities which 
city life for the adult seems to require or at least 
to encourage. He is therefore free to develop 
healthily and naturally along the true lines of 
his own-native powers for self-expression. 
And the farm is by nature no less a good place 
to continue character development throughout 
life. The service to the family and the manag- 
ing of an independent farm business or of a 
farm household mainly with one’s own labor 
requires an all-round, resourceful, and _far- 
seeing intelligence and experience such as no 
single city business can possibly give; while the 


» 


Continued from page ? 
enlarged services and relationships to the com- 
munity also furnish things to do that are worth 
while, the doing of which results in strong 
character. 

I have said that all these advantages are 
with the country by nature; but as a matter of 
fact the city, by its greater concentration of 
wealth and ability, together with the sharp ne- 
cessity for community cooperation in matters of 
health, comforts, education, and pleasures, has 
made even the natural disadvantages of the city 
seem more enjoyable than the combined natural 
but neglected advantages of the open country. 
Already in some of the great farming states 
of the Middle West the country and village 
population has actually diminished from that of 
ten years ago, as shown by the late census; 
while the cities and larger towns in those states 
have increased or even doubled in inhabitants. 

Can we longer escape the conclusion, then, 
that nationally and racially we should hence- 
forth put the emphasis on building up the open 
country rather than the city? Can we escape 
the further conclusion that in the long run— 
centuries long—the woman who is able to pro- 
ject into her progeny a high degree of efficiency 
has no more divine calling than to so prepare 
and situate herself as to bring up a splendid 
family of farm boys and girls? 

And on the part of the man in whose veins 
runs the blood of the really most efficient fam- 
ily, can he wisely permit anything short of the 
highest: personal public service in some calling 
away from the farm to stand in the way of the 
production of a family of young people who in 
their turn will serve in increasing the best blood 
of the country? In the language of another, 
when asked if it was to the interest of a young 
couple to locate themselyes on a farm or in the 
city: the reply was made, “If the life contribu- 
tion to the nation or race is to be valued in 
terms of grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 
go to the country.” 

If it is true that the families are and can be 
larger on the farm and in the suburbs, and that 
conditions there are better for the development 
of youth, and that therefore by multiplying 
more rapidly the rural population becomes a 
larger and larger proportion of the whole people, 
it is of utmost importance that the country peo- 
ple be of the best blood. To be more specific, if 
we could have the genetically most efficient one- 
fourth of our population favorably located in 
farm homes and they could double their num- 
ber each generation, while the medium one-half 
were multiplying so as to reproduce only their 
original numbers, and the least efficient one- 
fourth were decreasing fifty per cent. each gen- 
eration, the improvement would be so rapid that 
in twenty-five generations, or approximately in 
one thousand years, the efficiency of the race 
would be as greatly improved by purely genetic 
means as its improvement’ from environmental 
betterments has been ‘in the’past in an equal 
length of time. But, as.a matter of fact, both 
methods must go hand in handif each would not 
defeat the work of the other. The school, the 
church and other -beneficent agencies must 
henceforth be supplemented by eugenics. 

Not only does the nation and the race need 
to take an interest in eugenics, but new ideals 
need to be inculcated in the people. We have 
had campaigns by philanthropists reiterating 
the cry “Back to the land.” The broader call 
is instead for only the best stocks of people to 
return to the farm. There has been too much 
of a tendency to induce the defective, the unfor- 
tunate, the inefficient or the positively vicious 
to return to the land where they might better 
carry on the struggle for existence. Shall we 
take these people from the slums of our cities 


A Group of Buildings on a Model Twentieth Century Farm 


and place them where are found the best oppor- 
tunities for multiplying the race, or shall we 
rather induce the people of the best heredity to 
occupy the farm homes with families of splendid 
heredity? This, I take it, is our greatest need 
and the line along which our best national 
thought and public action should make its first 
endeavors. 

We cannot hope to prevent many peculiarly 
gifted people from leaving the open country for 
the centers of population where their oppor- 
tunities for service and advantages are multi- 
plied. We can, however, induce these same 
highly efficient people to have their family 
homes in the suburbs where conditions favor 
the reproduction of their kind. But the larger 
problem is so to organize country life that the 
farm homes will be peopled by the blood of the 
best one-fourth or one-half of the race. 

Mistake for Farmer to ‘‘Retire’’ 

Our farmers are making the stupendous 
blunder of transferring their surplus capital to 
the cities instead of using it to build up the open 
country. Too often, instead of building good 
roads, splendid country-life schools, cooperative 
creameries, cooperative. country stores, and 
other open-country necessities, they “retire” to 
town and allow the farm to deteriorate under a 
tenant who, too often under a short leasehold, 
skins rather than cultivates the land. Mean- 
while, the toil-worn farmer and his still more 
toil-worn wife, thinking to escape their burdens, 
pay as much for very moderate town comforts 
and conveniences as it would have cost to trans- 
plant these same conveniences to the farm. 
And after all, they have given up the friendships 
and associations of a lifetime and the joys they 
might have hélped to create or bring into their 
home community, for the sake of making them- 
selves unwelcome barnacles upon the life and 
interests of the town or city where their savings 
are being meagerly spent. 

The government and states should encourage 
the farmers to increase permanent improve- 
ments on the land, to construct better farm 
homes, farm barns and other farm buildings, to 
use more working capital in better stocking and 
cultivating the farm, and especially to adopt 
crop rotation and fertilizing plans which will 
build up the productivity of the soil. 

Both the farmer and the state or government 
should cooperate not only in building up the 
productivity of the farm in order to increase the 
farmer’s income and thereby his family com- 
forts and to give the nation cheaper food, but 
also to build the boys and girls into splendid 
farm citizenship and farm ownership. The dis- 
cussion of conservation is bringing about a 
national consciousness in relation to the open 
country as the place for producing grand citi- 
zens. We need productive acres first that we 
may have splendid farm homes. We need a 
combination of productive acres and of institu- 
tions supplementary to the farm that we may 
develop the children produced there into splen- 
did citizens. 

The nation is wise in expending money in re- 
search concerning the soil, the field and horti- 
cultural crops, the livestock and the processes 
of preparing farm products for market. It will 
be still wiser when it systematically assists the 
farmers to coalesce in groups that they may 
collectively do all for each those things which 
the single farmer alone cannot well perform for 
his own small unit of business organization. 
The state and government should make a new 
set of laws adapted to the organization, the 
nurture, the development, or the resuscitation, 
if need be, of cooperative enterprises among 
farmers. These enterprises have been made 

Continued on page 37 
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Chase's Parisian Ponyskin or Broadtail Cloth is exceedingly | 
ey for Women’s and Girls’ Winter Garments. Its popularity 8 
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: : ue to the remarkable resemblance it bears to real fur, together with great "I 
# warmth and durability. It is cleverly woven in a wavy furry striped pattern 

u of lustrous Mohair and is a rich, glossy animal-like black, successfully with- pc 
u standing the effects of rain and snow and the hardest kind of wear. 18 
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Women’s Coats 
$495 | 


Made of Chase’s Parisian Cloth in |» | 
style illustrated. Lined with good 
quality of mercerized sateen. One- | 
piece back slightly fitted, Extra |j=|) 
wide lapover front fastening with | | | 
loops and fancy buttons. The 
collar may be worn close totheneck |< | 
ina short roll. Length, 54 inches. | = 
Bust measure, 34 to46inches. Ship- pat 
ping weight, 7/4 pounds. Order by 
No. 17K2200. 
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$448 


Made of Chase’s Parisian Cloth in 
style illustrated. Lined with mer- 
cerized sateen. One-piece back 
slightly fitted. Wide lapover front 
with loops and fancy buttons. 
The collar may be worn in a short 
roll close’ to the neck. Will ft 
big girls 13,15 and 17 years of 
age. Lengths, 45, 47 and 49 inches 
respectively. Order by age. Ship- 
ping weight, 534 pounds. Order 
by No, 17K2202. 
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Small Women’s or = 
Misses’ Coats = 
$495 

Made the same style as the illus- 


tration of the Women’s Coat and as 
described above, with the exception 


Girls’ Coats 
$ 348 


Made of Chase's Parisian Cloth in 
style illustrated. Loose box style, 
lined with mercerized sateen. Will 
"7 fit girls 10, 12 and 14 years old. 
©) Lengths, 36, 39 and 42 inches 
respectively. Order by age. Ship- 
ping weight, 414 pounds. Order by 
No. 17K2203. 


that they are cut on patterns to yl 
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fit shorter women or misses. Length, 
50 inches. Bust measure, 32 to 
38 inches. Shipping weight, 7 
pounds. Order by No. 17K2201. 


Children’s Coats 
$798 


Same style as the girls’ coat illus- 
tration, only to fit children 7,8 and 
9 years old. Lengths, 29, 31 and 
33 inches respectively. Order by 
age. Shipping weight, 58 ounces. 
Order by No. 17K2204. 


Our Fall and Winter Style Book is 
brimful of just such splendid values 
as demonstrated on this page, con- 
taining over 200 distinct models of 
Women’s, Misses’, Juniors’ and 


Children’s Coats. 
Send for Style Book No. 66W10. 


Mailed free on request. 
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Send us your order directly from this page. Give the catalog number of the coat or coats you wish ( ij 
and state the size you want, enclosing the price with your order, and have the fullest confidence in bal 
our ability to please and satisfy you. Our well known guarantee of satisfaction or money back, 
together with all transportation charges that you may have paid out, safeguards you against any loss. 
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Leading New Styles for Fall and Winter 


*. If you cannot purchase 
Special Offer PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any stare mm your 

city. we will send, postpaid. anv pattern 
shown on this page for TEN CENTS 


— 
Woman’s World Publishing Co 


5807 


5861-5827 


5921-5922 


HOW TO ORDER FATTERNS—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address 


5837 


your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


Ladies’ Dress. Nos. 5861—5827—The waist of this dress may 
pe made with high or low neck. It closesat the back. The skirt is an 
Empire design cut in three gores with the closing at the back. 

The waist pattern, No. 5861, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires two and one-fourth yards of 36- 
inch material with three-eighths of a yard of 18-inch tucking and 
one and three-fourths yards of insertion. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5827, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires four and one-fourth yards of 36-inch 
material, with one yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of each 
pattern, 15 cents. 


‘Ladies’ Suit. Nos. 5807—5891—The coat of this suit has the 
new cutaway closing outline and fastens by a single button. 

This skirt is a four-gored model. Pongee, linen or serge can be 
used to make this suit. 

The coat pattern, No. 5807, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires three and three-fourths yards of 36- 
material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5891, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires four and three-eighths yards of 36- 
inch material. Price of each pattern, 15 cents. 


PEERLESS PATTTERNS 
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Ladies’ Dress. Nos. 5921—5922—This dress may be made of 
pongee, linen, gingham or percale. 

The waist of this dress is made in regulation length or short length 
for attaching to Empire skirt. : 

The skirt is a three-piece model closed at front and with Empire 
or regulation waist-line. 

The waist-pattern, No. 5921, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires two and one-half yards of 36-inch 
material. ; : 

The skirt pattern, No. 5922, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires three and seven-eighths yards of 
36-inch material. Price of each pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5837—This dress has the fashionable front 
closing and the design is quite easy to carry out. The waist is made 
with removable chemisette and the skirt is cut in five gores. The 
collar and revers add charm to the garment. For developing the 
model, linen and many other wash materials can be used. 

The pattern, No. 5837, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires six and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material, 
five-eighths of a yard of 24-inch contrasting fabric and five-eighths of 
a yard of 22-inch all-over. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 26. 
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PEERLESS PATTERNS 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


If you .cannot 
purchase 
PEERLESS 
PATTERNS 
at any store 
in your city, |. 
we will send? |, 
postpaid, «any 
pattern shown 
on this page 
for 10 CENTS 


Woman's World 
Pub. Company 
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Skinner's 
Satin 


(36 inches wide) 
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was the first satin in 
the world to be guar- 
anteed as to wearing 
quality. It was the 
first satin to have its 
name woven in the 
selvage as a mark of 
identity. 

There are now imi- 
tators of both of these 
features — imitators 
who seek to profit by 
the high standing of 
Skinner’s Satin and 
the good-will built up 
by our 64 years of 
honest manufacture. 

Insist onth genuine 
Skinner’s Satin. Look 
for the name in the 
selvage. Don’t be 
satisfied merely with 
seeing a red selvage, 
for unscrupulous man- 
ufacturers are imi- 
tating our red selvage 
and weaving fancy 
names there. 

Be on your guard 
and insist that the sel- 
vage contain the words 
“Skinner’s Satin,” for 

Skinner’s Satin is 
guaranteed to wear 
two seasons. If it 
does not, send the 
garment to any of 


our stores and we 
will reline it free of 
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Misses’ and-Small Women’s Dress. No. 5745—This dainty [rock 
can be made with or without the square or round yoke and is an easy 
model to follow. The skirt is a three-pieced design. Mohair, pongee or 
serge will serve nicely for development. 

The pattern, No. 5745, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. 
size will require four and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material. 
pattern, 15 cents. 


Girls’ Sailor Dress. No. 5870—The blouse is n:ade to be slipped on 
over the head or closed at the front as preferred. It can be made with 
or without the yoke facings and has a five-gored skirt attached to an 
‘underwaist. 

The pattern, No. 5870, is cut in sizes 2 to 12 years. Medium size will 
require four yards of 36-inch material and five-eighths of a yard of 27- 
inch contrasting goods for waist and one-half yard of 36-inch material 


Medium 
Price of 


Ladies’ Costume. No. 5359 
—5852—The waist has the 
body and upper part of sleeves 
in one and closes at the back. 
The skirt is a five-gored model 
with the closing at the front. 

The waist pattern, No. 5359, is 
cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will 
require two and_ three-eighths 
yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5852, 
is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches 
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If your dealer does not 
have Skinner’s Satin, send 
us his name and we will 
forward to you samples of 
the newest shades. 


Address Department C 


William Skinner 
& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. & 17th St. 
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for underwaist. Price of pattern, 15 cents. waist measure. Medium size ee OR NY .£E 
3 3 : met) Sots ; will require three and one-half _@ New York Philadelphia | 
Shirt Waist Costume. No. 5118—5575—The waist is made with Z ae eante ts j x ; iu 

s Pres sm ee irite ae a yards of goods 36 inches wide. 23 Chicago Boston Z 

body and upper part of sleeves in one and the skirt is a five-gored design PEN CR at eens cents a S 
with the closing at the left side of the front. Linen, pique, mohair or a ee eS teat z Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Fs 
serge may be used. Stencil Designs. No. 8211 ms , : sonny tx 
The waist pattern, No. 5118, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust meas- —Group of stencil designs to | Fi poe aa ai on cy oe ig 
ure. Medium size will require two and one-eighth yards of 36-inch be transferred to heavy Manila f ory iwc nc all a abitiene of ae 
material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. paper or ‘stencil board and cut out. If Manila paper is used | YA First-class Cloaks, Furs and Men’s | j= 
The skirt pattern, No. 5575, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist meas- it should afterward be treated to a coat of shellac to make it dur- / » Clothing. a 
ure. Medium size will require four and one-half yards of 36-inch able. These patterns are suitable for curtain borders, stand covers, SH) Thislabel isfurnishéd,whendesired, |? 
material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. sofa pillows and center-pieces. The poppy design is 3 by 5 inches, oe to makers of ready-made garments A 
Ladies’ Empire Dress. No. 8739—Black satin was chosen for the poinsettia 8 by 8 inches; hearts and ribbon 3% by 4 inches; the one below, ia me ass neers ne wee eee s ‘ 


development of this delightful Empire gown which closes at the front 
and has removable chemisette and five-gored skirt. 

The pattern, No. 5739, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
medium ‘size will require five and seven-eighths yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


2 by 5inches, and the circle, 5 inches. 


For Night Gown. No. 8209—French and eyelet design for a night 
gown yoke to be transferred to linen, cambric, muslin, nainsook or 
lingerie material and embroidered with white cotton floss. The entire 
design may be solid or all eyelets as preferred. Price of pattern, 10c. 


Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 26. 
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The Satin Lining 


inthis garment is 


AND 1S GUARANTEED 


‘S&. Skinner's Satin 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 


iy 
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hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 


Candy Counted 
Chewing Gum 


Chiclets are the refine- 
ment of chewing gum 
for people of refine- 
ment. Served at swag- 
1] ger luncheons, teas, 
dinners, card parties. 
The only chewing gum 
that ever received the 
unqualified sanction 
of best society. It’s 
the peppermint — the 
true mint. 

Look for the Bird Cards in the 


packages. You can secure a 
beautiful Bird Album free. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 

New York 


S Where the 
Best Pins and 
Safety Pins are Made 


fost fg Look for the three acorn trade-mark of the 
fs fg Oakville Company (shown above) whenever 
Seo 7 you buy pinsorsafety pins. The Oakville fac- 
“6 fi tory Vargest of its kindin the world, as above 

: shown) makes the finest goods of this kind, 
iY of which the following brands are leaders: 


| CLINTON “4° 


PIN 


Best for babies. 7 sizes. Guarded spring. 
sy Standard for 30 years. Durable, economical. 


DAMASCUS “rin” 


PIN 
Polished Best for dress uses. The per- 
tempered fect Safety Pin. Thin, flat, stiff, 
steel 


sharp. 6sizes. Guarded spring. 


SOVRAN PINs 


Beveled head. Will not embed itself 
in fabric. Sharp. Easy to insert. 
Made from specially drawn, tem- 
#/ pered wire. Favorite of dressmakers. 
i}. Free samples of all above on request. 
Please mention dealer. 

Attractive 44-piece Traveling Case, 10c. 


OAKVILLE CO., 377 M Broadway 
New York City 
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Five Models for Afternoon Wear 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


By, Cee a 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If you cannot purchase 
PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store in your 
city, we wil] send, 
postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page 
FOR TEN CENTS 


Woman’s World Pub. Co. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5914—This attractive gown is a simple model 
to carry out. It has the closing at the left side of the front and the skirt 
is a four-gored model. Mohair, pongee, serge or taffeta may be selected 
for development. The pattern, No. 5914, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Width of lower edge is two and one-eighth yards. 
Medium size will require five and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material 
and one and seven-eighths yards of wide edging. Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5905—This handsome model is one of the newest 
styles of the season. It has the closing at the back and the skirt is a 
three-piece design. The trimming idea is cleverly carried out and the 
garment is dressy enough for the nicest occasion. The pattern, No. 5905, 
is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Width of lower edge is two 
and one-eighth yards. Medium size will require four and one-half yards 
of 36-inch material, one and one-eighth yards of 24-inch satin, one-half 
yard of 18-inch tucking and two yards of insertion. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5911—This pleasing frock was made of white 
mohair with black stripe and black satin for ruffles and trimming, It is 
fashioned with deep armholes and the skirt is a two-piece model. The 
waist closes at the center back and the skirt at the left side. The pat- 
tern, No. 5911, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 
size will require seven and one-fourth yards of 27-inch material and two 
and three-fourths yards of satin. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5903—Simplicity distinguishes this delightful 
model, The dress has the fashionable front closing and the skirt is cut 
in three pieces. Mohair, serge, pongee, soisette or cashmere may be em- 
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ployed. The pattern, No. 5903, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Width of lower edge is two and three-eighths yards. Medium size 
will require four and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material and two and 
three-eighths yards of plaiting. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5909—Here is something especially beautiful, 
yet the model is one that the home dressmaker can carry out without dif- 
ficulty. It closes at the front and can be made with or without under- 
sleeves and has a three-piece skirt. The pattern, No. 5909, is cut in sizes 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size will require five and one- 
fourth yards of 36-inch material, two and seven-eighths yards of narrow 
ribbon, three and one-fourth yards of ribbon for sash and two yards of 
lace edging. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Pattern Order Woma's World Publishing Co. 


107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
PATTERNS 


T-encloses ores neice 
Name 
Town 
State 


St. No. or R. F. D. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON ABOVE, a ae r 
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Youthful Garments Easily Made 


Special Offer 


Ifyou cannot purchase 
PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store in your 
city, we will send, 
postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page 
FOR TEN CENTS 


Woman’s World 
Pub. Company 


5834-5811 


Waist and Skirt. No. 5834—5311—The waist closes at the back and 
can be made with high or low neck and long or short sleeves. It is 
nicely trimmed with insertion. The skirt is a four-gored model with the 
closing at the left side of the back and made with Empire waistline. 

The waist pattern, No. 5834, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Medium size will require two and one-half yards of 36-inch material 
and three yards of insertion. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5811, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist meas- 
ure. Medium size will require four and one-half yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5435—This pretty dress closes at the left side of 
the front and can be made with high or Dutch neck and with long or 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


choit sleeves. It has dainty turn-down collar and rolled-back cufis. 
Linen, pique, mohair or serge may be chosen for development. 

The pattern, No. 5435, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require six and three-eighths yards of 36-inch material 
and five-eighths of a yard of contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15c. 

Ladies’ House Dress. No. 5846—A charming model and one easy to 
carry out. The body and sleeves are in one and the three-piece skirt is 
detachable. Linen, gingham, madras, percale or chambray may be used. 

The pattern, No. 5846, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require four and one-half yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 5308—Here is an attractive little frock made with 
a separate guimpe. The body and sleeves are in one piece and the skirt 
is nicely plaited. White linen is nice for development with the guimpe 
of all-over and the trimming of the same. 

The pattern, No. 5308, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Medium size will 
require two and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material for dress and one 
and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material fer guimpe. Price of pattern, 15c. 

fiisses’ and Small Women’s Dress. No. 58¢9—The frock closes 
at the front and has six-gored skirt. It is pretty developed in black or 
navy blue satin with the collar of white satin. Mohair, serge and taffeta 
are also available. 

The pattern, No. 5869, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size will require four and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material and seven- 
eighths of a yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15c. 

Center-Piece. No. 8213—Conventional flower and leaf design 
for an eighteen-inch center-piece to be transferred to white or colored 
linen, Indian head domestic, or damask, and embroidered all in white or 
in three shades of purple and three of green. The design may be cut out 
and used as a stencil, orit is suitable for cut leather. In the latter case 
the edge should be cut into a perfect circle. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Design for Skirt Panel. No. 5102—Priscilla Transfer Design for 
No. 5102. The eyelet and French skirt panel is suitable for a wash 
skirt or cloth skirt. The lower portion may be separate from the rest and 
used on a waist. Directions for using with pattern. Price of pattern, 10c. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Womaz’s World, Chicaro, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage, USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 26. 


There Tee Crest Neve York 


Stores Unite for Your Service 


WE place at the command of the American public a new 

and perfected Mail Order Service, which continues and 
enhances the service heretofore given by Siegel Cooper Co 
of New York, and Greenhut & Co. of New York, which con- 
cerns are now united under our ownership and management, 
This consolidation of two of the largest and best known 
stores in New York provides with an equipment, an organi- 
zation and a power in the market certainly unsurpassed in 
the country—perhaps unequaled. 

Send for this Book, and See How this Power 
and Advantage Are Placed to Your Profit 
This is the most beautiful and complete Style Book we have 
ever issued. It shows the “First Pick’ of the Fashions of 
New York and Paris—in Garments Distinctive, Stylish and 
Tasteful—in Fabric Guaranteed for Satisfactory Wear— 

and all at unmatchable prices. 
No connection with any other store 


GREENHUT-SIEGEL COOPER © 


BOTH S!IDESOF6™ AVE J. B.GREENHUTDres 1@™ AND 19™ STS 


New York City 


We pay We 

all the guarantee 
express to please 
or you or 

mail refund your 
charges money 


This Chic Dress, $4.95 


69P69—This is the greatest value we have ever offered—just 
think of buying this beautiful dress made of all-wool serge for $4.95. 
It is a genuine $8.50 dress. If you want to test our values order 
this dress today. The illustration shows the charming style. High 
collar and V-shaped yoke of cream colored silk Point d’ Esprit net 
over a silk foundation. Attractive sailor collar of black silk mes- 
saline, ending in two shaped tabs which slip through a Messaline 
bound slit in the box-plait, finished with a chic silk tie. Set-in 
sleeves pined with messaline and with novel button-trimmed mes- 
saline cuffs. Six gored skirt which has a double box-plait panel, 
falling free below knee depth in graceful plaits and witha trim- 
ming of silk cord ornaments. Colors: navy blue or black, each 
trimmed with black messaline. Sizes 32 to 44 inches-bust measure ; 
front skirt length 41 inches. This isonly a specimen of our values 


We give double S. & H. Green Trading Stamps Free 


Wy, @) MALIN SS 


ORE than 

seventeen 
thousand pairs of 
Walk-Overs are 
boughtevery day, 
because Walk- 
Overs set the 
style for shoes 
the world over. 


When original Walk-Over 
designs are accepted as 
models in Paris, the home 
of fashion, and in all the 
capitals of the Old World, 
their style supremacy can- 
not be questioned. 
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Exclusive Walk-Over stores or 
agencies are established in all 
cities and towns of the United 
States and in the principal cities 


of the world. 


Get fitted to the “‘Sinton,’”’ 
one of the most popular 
Walk-Over models at your 
local dealer’s. 


GEORGE E. KEITH CO. 


Manufacturers 
of Walk-Overs 


for Men and 
Women. 


Campello 
(Brockton) 
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BEAUT!| LYE 
7EMBROIDEREDe 
: Ee S waist is made of a very 


fine quality linon. 
The front is elab- 


FAUTIFULL 


we will refund your money, also 
m™ postage. 

Our reason for advertising this beautiful waist at 
50c. postage paid, is to show every reader of this 
magazine one of the wonderful bargains we offer and 
interest them in our free catalog. 


SEND FOR FREE LARGE 
FASHION CATALOG 


pentlec ator oar em nite apie ted ite ie het een =: 
Showing hundreds of the latest Fall and 
Winter Styles in Everything to wear for Men, 
Women and Children. e guarantee to 
save you one-fourth to one-half on every- 
thing purchased from us. ASK FOR CATALOG 31B 


Ladies’ Coat. No, 5504—This coat is 55 inches in length. It is cut 
on the narrow lines required by the present season’s fashions and is 
trimmed at the neck with one of the stylish large collars. 

Pongee and linen are suitable materials for this coat. 

The pattern, No. 5504, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires four and seven-eighths yards of 50-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. Nos. 5787—5796—The waist of this dress is made 
without shoulder seams and the closing is at the back. The chemisette 
is removable. 

The skirt is a five-gored model and can be made with high or regula- 
tion waist-line. The closing is at the front and there is a back panel, a 
feature of many of the smart designs. 

Linen, pongee, pique or madras can be used to develop this dress. 
The waist pattern, No. 5787, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires two yards of 44-inch material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5796, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist meas- 
ure. Medium size requires three and three-fourths yards of 44-inch 
material. Price of each pattern, 15 cents. 

Misses’ and Small Women’s Suit. Nos. 5438—5368—Long 
seams from shoulder to hem are used to adjust the jacket of this suit in 
both front and back. The closing is quite low, below the waist-line, and 
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Costumes for Various Occasions 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


September, 1912 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


If you cannot 
purchase 
PEERLESS 
PATTERNS 
at ang store 
in your city, 
we will send. 
postpaid, any 
pattern shown 
on this page 
for 10 CENTS 


Woman's World 
Pub. Company 
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the opening of the neck is trimmed with a very large handsome collar. 
The skirt is a six-gored design. 

The coat pattern, No. 5438, is cut in sizes 14, 16and 18 years. Medium 
size requires two and three-eighths yards of 44-inch material, with one 
yard of 24-inch silk to trim. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5368, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size requires two and three-eighths yards of 44-inch material. Price of 
each pattern, 15 cents. 

Serviceable Coat for Children. No. 4824—This little coat can 
be made at home for a very small cost. It can be used with or without 
the cape. Linen, pique or serge can be used to make this coat. 

The pattern, No. 4824, is cut insizes 4, 1, 3 and 5 years. Medium 
size requires two yards of 44-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5858—This dress closes at the front, ‘one of the 
most popular forms of closing at the present time, and the three-gored 
skirt is made with a flounce. The trimming being of contrasting material, 
a pretty note is added to the garment. Either silk or cotton fabrics can 
be used to make this dress. 

The pattern, No. 5858, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires four and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material with 
one and three-fourths yards of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in fall, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the prover amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 26. 
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Evening Dress, Coat and Suit 


PEERLESS 
PATTERNS 
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Made over from a pink voile, Made over frontian £e 
dyed tan, dyed navy blue. 


“Two Fall Dresses 
for My Daughters”— 


“Last string I wrote you about the trouble I had 
because | tried to dye a blue woolen skirt and some 
denen watsts in the same dye bath. Thanks to your 
letter of advice, I have had splendid success since then. 
Vow I want to show you the pictures of the two fall 
dresses for my daughters. I made these for Edna 
and Grace. I cut these from the ——MNMaga- 
zine, bought the patterns for each, and made Grace's, 

Gry youngest daughter), from an old white serge,and 
Edua’s from a pink voile party dress of my own. 
Grace’s I dyed navy blue and trimmed it with dark 
red; Edna’s I dyed a tan and used white ruching for 
the collar and cuffs. We are all delighted with then. 
They look even prettier than the pictures and now 
we understand Diamond Dyes.” 

MRS. R. B. XENDRICK, North Broad Street 

Philadelphia. 

Learn the economy—the fascination—the magic of 
changing colors with Diamond Dyes. 


Diamond Dyes 


There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one for Wool or Silk, 
the other for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. Diamond Dyes for 
Wool or Silk now come in Blue envelopes. And, as heretofore, 
those for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goodsare in White envelopes. 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


Our experience of over thirty: years has proven that nO one 
dye will successfully color every fabric. 

There are two classes of fabrics—animal fibre fabrics and 
vegetable fibre fabrics: 

W ool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen 
are vegetable fibre fabrics. ‘*Union’’ or **Mixed” goods are 
60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal fibres an- 
other and radically different class of dye. As proof—we call atten- 
tion to the fact that manufacturers of woolen goods use one class of 
dye, while manufacturers of cotton goods use an entirely different 


class of dye. 
Do Not Be Deceived 


For these reasons we manufacture one Class of Diamond Dyes 
for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods and another class 
of Diamond Dyes for coloring Wool or Silk, so that you may ob- 
tain the very best results on EVERY fabric. 

REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring 
Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, usethe Diamond Dyes man- 
ufactured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed 
Goods, 

AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in 
coloring Wool or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes manu- 
factured especially for Wool or Silk. 

Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price of 10c per package, 
Valuable Books and Samples Free 

Send us your dealer's name and address—tell us whether or not 

he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book 

of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, 

and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 

WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 
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Safe 
. From 

) Criticism 

/ 

There is no 
danger of 
that mortify- 

ing rip in the 
back of your 
stocking, or the 
rough, crooked row 
of stitching. You can 


be sure always of shapely 
curves, with 


BURSON 


They have no 
seams because the 
perfect Burson ma- 
chines kuzt in the 
exact shape and fit 
and knititin to stay 
|| without the need of 
| sewing. 

| All colors. Prices. Cot- 
| ton 19¢ and dc, Lisle 
| 85c; and Mercerized 60c 
and 75¢c. : 

Not only allsizes of 
| foot but of leg, Ask 
| 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 


If you cannot 
purchase 
PEERLESS 
PATTERNS 
at any store 
in your city. 
we will send 
postpaid, any 
Pattern shown 
on this page 
for 10 CENTS 


Woman's World 
Pub. Company 


j y/ 
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if, Wi Ladies’ Evening Dress. No. 5566 Ladies’ Dress. No. 5544—This stylish frock has a plain blouse, 
af r —This very simple frock is cut with kimono shoulder and large sailor collar. It closes in the back. The 
; on Empire lines, with a high-waisted skirt is cut with seven gores, having the material arranged in fine tucks 
skirt. The bodice has a lining and around the hips, but being stitched only at the top. 
closes in the back. Front and back The pattern, No. 5544, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
have a small V-shaped yoke or vest, Medium size requires six yards of 44-inch material. Price of pattern, 
while broad folds are arranged as 15 cents. 
bretelles over the shoulder. The 4 : oe 
skirt is a two-piece design. Ladies’ Suit. Nos. 5624—5559—The coat of this suit has the panel 
The pattern, No. 5566, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure, _ effect in the back, the front is also in panel form, and the closing is high | || 
Medium size requires four and one-half yards of 44-inch material for the nd straight. : ; , 
dress, and two yards of 24-inch for the guimpe. Price of pattern, 15c The skirt is a three-piece model with detachable panels. Theclosing ||) 
‘Ladies’ Reversible Coat. No. 5653—This model has the flaring | ™ay be raised or in the regulation style. ; tL 
revers and deep collar that at the back may be the square sailor type or The coat pattern, No. 5624, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
the new Capuchin hood. Linen or serge can be used to make this coat. Medium size requires two and three-fourths yards of 44-inch material. SENDUN OTA eo uitt ad inch. 3) cen 
The pattern, No. 5653, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust The skirt pattern, No. 5559, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist |m ON EY Human Hair Switch, $1.95, 
measure. Medium size requires two and five-eighths yards of 56-inch measure. Medium size requires three and five-eighths yards of 44-inch | If satisfied, remit in ten days, or sell 3 and 


7 ; ci . 5 get your switch free. Catalog free. Send 
material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. material. Price of each pattern, 15 cents. lode lociewor Hie. Rugs Benker Leipaie 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose cot Sees 83 Talsctc: 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, s : eran ae d 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 30. < Tr lacllelbeiplaediee Medd ieee eAAE 
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for the “Sylph’ , me- 
dium, or ‘‘extra’’ as 
your figure de- 
mands. At your dealer’s, 
or write us. 


Burson Knitting Co. 
Rockford, Illi 
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Let Adler 


The Orgam 


Ladies Kimonos, Aprons, Lingerie 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Special Offer 


If you cannot purchase 
PEERLESS PATTERNS, 
at any store in your 
city, we will send, 
postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page 
FOR TEN CENTS 


Time to Pay 


I have originated the ey z 
wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which has made 
the ‘Adler’? a household word; more than 75,000 o: 
these famous organs are now in the homes of the 
people. The time hasarrived—this very day—for you to 
send for my Wonderful Free Ss = Catalog. Learn how 
you can have the World’s Best Organ—winner of high- 
est prize at St. Louis World’s Fair—sent to your home 
for 30 Days’ Trial without paying a cent. 

Just send for my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ 
you like best. Ewillshipit atonce. Have it a month 
free. Sendnomoney until youdecide to buy, Then, if 
you decide to keep it, after thorough examination, pay 
me at your convenience in small amounts. You ta e 
no risk and if, at the end of a year, the “Adler fails 
to make good on every point I will refund every dollar 
you have paid. I give the longest and strongest guar- 
antee ever made on an organ—for 50 full years. 

I save you $48.75 because I sell direct from the $500,000 
Adler Organ Factory (greatest in existence). ‘The 
‘Adler Plan thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices. 
Write for my Organ Book right now; FREE! Use 
the Coupon below or a Postal will bring it. 


(GEE CERES GSD GEE GEES EEE Ea EEE | 
CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres., Adler Organ Cc., & 


3345 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me ~~ copy of the Wonderful Free Illus 
trated Adler Organ Book. 


Woman’s World ‘ ‘ ee 
Pub. Company ae ge 1) eeeeraered 
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A Beautiful Complexion 


May Be Yours 
In Ten Days 


Nadinola 
CREAM 


The Complexion 
Beautifier 


Used and Endorsed 


THE 
NADINOLA 
GIRL By Thousands 


NADINOLA banishes tan, sallowness, 
freckles, pimples, liver-spots, etc. Extreme 
cases twenty days. ids pores and tissues 
of impurities, leaves the skin clear, soft, 
healthy. Directions and guarantee in pack- 
age. By toilet counters or mail. Two sizes, 
50 cents and $1.00. Address Dept. W. 


mea Yes, absolutely and positively FREE! 
Oy The old reliable Domestic that has been 
-——"_ on the market 49 years now offered on 
4 new direct from factory pian. Very latest 
model. New horizontal lift head, perfectly 

"4 balanced. Ball bearing stand. Solid golden 
@ oak case, hand rubbed and highly polished. 
Equipped with all modern attachments In- 

4 cluding the new chain stitch attachment 
which enables you to sew a lock stitch or 
chain stitch by one instantaneous change. 


30 Days? Free T, Pp pe empes ng oa Ladies’ Night Gown. No. 5293— This simple night gown is cf Ladies’ Dress. No. 5865—This dress may be made with high or low 
she: el de Herd cree pepsi. tee emestic, on 30 wavs? sacque cut, with groups of little tucks at intervals in both front and back. neck and the skirt is a three-piece design. Linen, gingham, percale or 
Put EE to every ecvero fest gourknow., Then latter 80 days, if yom ee finished with a roll collar and the full length sleeves with gates -< é bad id tut te ciate eats bot ee 

. - sin S a Cc Ss. ‘a oe . 2, 1S Ie 
Wy rh ee Te Set Re Na ICN REE ES The pattern, No. 5296, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Mediubs size requires four yards of 44-inch material with thremcipntha 
Get the Big Book FREE &:* our big book. Read Medium size requires six and five-eighth yards of 27-inch material. yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
Domestic has been tl a world'aleading machine endovene Mee Price of pattern, 15 cents. Boys’ and Children’s Rompers. No. 4842—This style will cut 


ow this new improved Domestic will do 45 kinds of 
ail about our ultra-liberal free trial proposition. Pps 
Just send a postal. Write us at ofc. Ms ej Dont senda Demnys 


Ladies’ Kimono. No. 5502—This kimono is made in the Empire well from even the narrowest materials and may be worn instead of any 
style with a high waist-line and having the seamless shoulder. It will outer garments. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MAC : 3 5 ° . . 
Dept. 3376—19 W, Jackson Bie a hewa. nD be appropriate for cotton or silk crepe, sateen, challis, lawn and many Gingham, galatea and many other wash materials can be used for 
R — | other materials. these rompers. 
The pattern, No. 5502, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust The pattern, No. 4842, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size 
educe Y our Flesh measure. Medium size requires four and three-fourths yards of 36-inch requires two and three-eighths yards of 27-inch material. 
LET ME SEND YOU ‘AUTO MASSEUR” 0NA]| material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Ladies’ Kitchen Apron. No. 5292—This practical work apron has ; Tae 
curved seams joining the shaped front panel and the sides. Tabs from Pattern Ord er bang Miko vie te 
the back are buttoned to those of the front on the shoulder. € inton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL Sexv3 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfiuous flesh that I mail 


fee ee eee wom sebe: The pattern, No. 5292, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust PATTERNS : 
. cnow y vi uy if. 2 a . _: ges = é = : 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day,| Measure. Medium size requires four and three-fourths yards of 27-inch No. T enclose for Patterns. 


material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Ladies’ Apron or House Dress. No. 5630—This useful garment 
buttons all the way down the front from top to bottom and has two 
large pockets. The collarless neck is finished with a band of insertion, 
and the short sleeves are trimmed with cuffs. 


PROF. BURNS bent i52Re. Ss! 
BROWN YOUR HAIR 


k a rea ates Linen, gingham or percale can be used for this dress. State 
month with your comb. Does not The pattern, No. 5630, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


soil the scalp, hands or linen. Will 
not give an unnatural color to your 
hair. Guaranteed to be pure, safe 
and harmless. $1.00 atall druggists, 
Send 25c for trial bottle. 


Mrs. Potters Hygienic Supply Co., 
1663 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Medium size requires six and one-half yards of 27-inch material with o 

three-fourths of a yard of insertion. Price of pattern, 10 cents. St. No. or R. F. D. 
HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let. us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 

the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 

Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON ABOVE. 
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Charming Gowns for Indoors 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 
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Ladies’ Dress. No. 5609—This dress has a sleeve set in without 
fulness, and a three-piece skirt attached to the short-waisted bodice. 
The flounce is applied to produce the double effect and may be omit- 
ted if desired. 

The pattern, No. 5609, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires four and five-eighths yards of 44-inch material, 
with two and one-eighth yards of 36-inch contrasting fabric and five- 
eighths of a yard of 18-inch all-over; also one and three-eighth yards of 
insertion. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5553—Sweet simplicity characterizes this dainty 
mode]. The dress is very easy to make and may be developed charmingly 
in gingham, percale or chambray. The frock closes at the back and the 
skirt is a fashionable three-piece design. 

The pattern, No. 5553, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require five and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


[f you cannot purchase 
PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store in your 
city, we will send, 
Postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page 
FOR TEN CENTS 


Woman’s World Pub. Co. 
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Ladies’ Dress. No. 4640—This graceful gown is cut in the semi- 
princess style, with the full-length panel down the front of the dress, and 
with the material at each side laid in small pleats. There are also 
bretelles across the shoulders. 

Linen, percale, or pongee are suitable for this dress. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
size requires seven and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material. 
pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ House Dress. No. 5102—This dress has body and sleeves 
cut in one, and the skirt is a five-gored design. The garment may be 
made of chambray, percale, gingham or lawn. Cotton braid or bands of 
contrasting material can be used to trim the neck outline, the closing, 
cuffs and belt. 

The pattern, No. 5102, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires seven and seven-eighths yds. of 27-in. material and 
three-fourths of a yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15c. 


Medium 
Price of 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if mors convenient, Woman's World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 26. 
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Have a 

Stylish 

Figure 

Yet Be 
Comfortable 


FS Se ea et z 
—sounds good, doesn’t it, Madam? It 
is hardly possible with ordinary corsets— 
but put on a Ferris Waist and notice the difference, 


You get the corset appearance, but you also enjoy 
perfect bodily comfort. 


ERRIS 


Good Sense W ° 

: Corset aists 
Made in Great Variety of Styles to Fit Every Form 
Inferior imitations are sometimes sold for Ferris 
Waists. Imitations neither fit nor give satisfaction. 


Every genuine Ferris Waist bears the label, 
FERRIS GOOD SENSE. Rane = 


Write for Ferris 
Catalogue 


Ferris Waists are sold 
by stores generally. 
But if you cannot 


obtain the genuine 
Ferris Waist you 
want bearing the 


label, write for our 
free catalogue without 
delay, We will fill 
your order on receipt 
of price. 


FERRIS BROS. CO. 
58 East 2ist Street 
New York 


DRESSY AND DURABLE 


Costs less than linen—makes up as attractively— 
doesn't wrinkle as easily. 

Heavy enough for Fall wear in outing costumes, 
wash dresses, play clothes, rompers, pajamas and 
negligee shirts. 

Comes in stripes, checks, neat effects and plain 
shades. 

Guaranteed Tub Proof and Sun Proof. 

Shown by dealers everywhere—ask yours. 

Look on the selvage for the name. 

Samples on request. 


Renfrew Mfg. Company (Established 1867), Adams, Mass. 


Money for Your Spare Time 
We require ladies to co-operate withusin 
securing orders for finest New York cus- 
tom tailored suits and coats. Our new 
selling method and co-operative plan will 
make you independent. We sell from 
factory to wearer at factory prices, and 
allow liberal, quickly earned profits. Big Style Book 
—50 sample fabrics, and complete outfitfree. Get your 
next coat and suit tailored to your measure and let 
start you on our co-operative profit-sharing plan. No 
expense or experience necessary. Write for particulars, 


New York Garment Co., Inc., 1183 Broadway, N.Y. 


For Women 
Fall Styles Now Ready 


Velvets, Whipcords, Serges, Laces, Ribbons, 
Sweater Coats, Caps, Bootees, Underwear, 
Stockings, Petticoats, White Goods, Etc, 


Sold Direct by Mail by Yard or Garment. 
Send for Free Catalog and Samples 


and See Quality and Design Before Ordering. 


GEORGE A. POWELL Mew York City 
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DANDRUFF AND 
FALLING HAIR 


Prevented by 


4 


Treatme nt with 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. Directions: 
Make a parting and rub gently with 
Cuticura Ointment. Continue until 
whole scalp has been gone over. 
Next morning shampoo with Cuti- 
cura Soap. Shampoos alone may 
be used as often as agreeable, but 
once or twice a month is generally 
sufficient for this special treat- 
ment for women’s hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout tue 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p, 
book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

u@-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c, Liberal sample free. 


Freckles 


are ‘‘asa cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why 
not remove them? Use 


iH 7 
Stillman’s Freckle 
Cream made for the one pur- 

pose of removing freckles 
—always does the work, leaving the skin 
clear, smooth and_ without a blemish. 
Prepared by specialists with years of ex- 
perience. Three different strengths to 
suit different cases. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. Stillman’s Freckle 
Cream will help you. Write today for full ° 

3 particulars and free booklet, 
“*Woulds’t Thou Be Fair?’’ 
or ask your druggist for 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream. 
50 cents per jar. 


Stillman Cream Co. 
Dept.12 Aurora, Dlinois 


{Toothache Gum 
STOPS 


TOOTHACHE 


Instantly 
Cleanses the cavity, prevents decay, 
All drug stores or by mail, 15c 
Cc. S. Dent & Co., DETROIT, Micu. 


if 


“THE SAFETY PIN THAT’S SAFE” 


ig If you: dry goods deuler doesn’t “sell the Stewart **Duplex,'? send 
his name und address, and we will mail you w a-pin gamylo card FRE 


: & Consolidated Safety Pin Co., 201 Farrand Street, Bloomfi 


i 
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All the Newest Styles in Waists 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


SPECIAL OFFER 


lf you cannot purchase 
PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store in your 
city, we will send, 
postpaid, any pattérn 
shown on this page 
FOR TEN CENTS 


Woman’s World Pub. Co. 
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Ladies’ Waist. No. 5771—This waist is cut with yoke and sleeves 
in one piece and may be made of two materials as shown in the illustra- 
tion or of plain material only. Foulard, silk, gingham or linen may be 
used. 

The pattern, No. 5771, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires to make the waist as represented one and one- 
fourth yards of 36-inch fabric, one and one-half yards of 18-inch all-over 
and two yards of pleating. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Shirt Waist. No. 5916—Blue and white striped silk was 
chosen for the development of this attractive waist with the big collar 
of plain blue and a little deeper shade than the stripe. The garment has 
the new style deep armholes and is made with applied front yokes. 
The short sleeves have pretty simulated cuffs. 

The pattern, No. 5916, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require three and three-fourths yards of 27-inch 
material or two and seven-eighths yards of fabric 36 inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Waist. No. 5842—Here is an attractive waist model and 
one that any woman can make up in a short time. The garment can be 
cut high or low at the neck and made with long or short sleeves. Linen 
is serviceable for development with the trimming of contrasting goods. 

The pattern, No. 5842, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require two and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material 
and three-fourths of a yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Waist. No. 5159—The oddly shaped yoke of this waist is an 


It is made with low neck and short sleeves. 
madras, pongee or silk can be used to develop this waist. 

The pattern, No. 5159, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires two yards of 36-inch material with seven-eighths 
of a yard of 18-inch tucking. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


attractive feature. Linen, 


Ladies’ Waist. No. 5487—This style is suitable for good materials, 
such as silk, linen or madras. 

The pattern, No. 5487, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires two yards of 36-inch material, with three-fourths 
of a yards of 18-inch all-over. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Waist. No. 5606—While very simple in outline and con- 
struction this waist has an ornamental feature in the side closing, which 
can be closed invisibly, the outside having small buttons and braid 
loops as suggested in the illustration. The plain shirt sleeve can also be 
shortened to elbow length and a cuff added. 

The pattern, No. 5606, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires three and three-eighths yards of 27-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Shirt Waist. No. 5689—The shirt waist should be of espe- 
cial interest to the woman whose income enforces a restricted wardrobe. 
Smart shirt waists may be made at home with very little cost, a good 
example being shown in the simple model illustrated. 

Linen, lawn, batiste or dimity can be used to develop the model. 

The pattern, No. 5689, is cut in 6 sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
To make the waist for 36-inch bust will require two and one-fourth yards 
36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 26. 
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: If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 
city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN'S WORLD PvuB. Co 


Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt. No. 5786—This is one of the new skirt 
models, cut in five gores, with the closing at the front and with Empire 
or regulation waist-line. It is attractive and stylish in the extreme and 
will serve for costume development. The garment can be fashioned of 
linen, pique, pongee, silk or serge and is quite simple to construct. 

- The pattern, No. 5786, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires three and one-fourth yards of 44-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt. No. 5872—In this design we have a 
charming two-piece Empire skirt, which can be developed for separate 
wear or as part of a coat suit or complete costume. The skirt closes 
at the left side and presents one of the most fashionable models of 
the season. 

The pattern, No. 5872, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Width of lower edge, two and one-fourth yards. Medium size will 
require two and three-fourths yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 
15 cents. 


Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt. No. 5811—This skirt is cut in four 
gores and is made in simulated tunic fashion. The closing is at the left 
side of the back. The skirt can be made with Empire or regulation 
waist-line. Linen, whipcord or corduroy pique can be used for this 
skirt. : 

The pattern, No. 5811, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires four and one-half yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt. No. 5863—The woman looking for a 
snappy skirt model will find in this design all that she requires. The 
garment can have the closing at the front or at the back as preferred. 
The garment has all the features of the very latest style and besides is 
not difficult to make. 

The pattern, No. 5863, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
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irt Styles ot the Season 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Medium size will require four and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material, 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Three-Gored Skirt. No. 5888—Here is a splendid skirt 
design, cut in three gores and closing at the front. It is one of the most 
attractive models of the season and is quite easy to develop. Serge, 
mohair, pongee, linen, pique and other wash fabrics may be used. 

The pattern, No. 5888, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Medium size will require three and three-eighths yards of 36-inch 
material. Width of lower edge is two and one-fourth yards. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt. No. 5767—The fashionable tunic effect 
is seen in this stylish four-gored skirt which is made with front closing. 
It may be used as a part of a complete costume or suit and can serve 
equally as well for separate wear. Serge, pongee, foulard, mohair or 
linen is available. : 

The pattern, No. 5767, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
To make the skirt in the medium size will require three and three-fourths 
yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Six-Gored Skirt. No. 5489—This skirt is cut in six gores 
and these are arranged to form flat panels in front and back, a small pleat- 
ing being inserted half way down the side gores, which are buttoned over 
each other, or at least seem to be. 

The pattern, No. 5489, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires five yards of 27-inch material, or three and three- 
eighths yards of 44-inch. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Tunic Skirt. No. 5805—This tunic skirt closes at the left 
side of the front. It has a five-gored foundation which has a flounce. 

The pattern, No. 5805, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Medium size require two and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material for 
the tunic and one and three-eighths yards of the same width for the foun- 
dation gores. Price of pattern, 15 cents. (Continued on page 35) 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 


the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, IIl., 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for poftage. 


or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 26. = 


Wear the Pretty 
Things You Want 
Take Six Months to Pay 


Thousands of women who 
have but little money to spend, Send $ 00 
with your § = 


dress just as nicely as any- 


body, because they use our order sk 
new credit plan. irt, 
: The problem, of $6.95 Waist, 
ressing well is tti- 
no problem at By, for com- Ser 
all when you go plete 

aboutitright. It outfit — 

isn’t necessary to only $1 

inch and scrape. f monthly 


The woman who 
triestostretch _ 
ready cash fi 
over an en- - 
tire season's / ; 
clothing / / 
needs can- ; 


£8 


not wear f 
as nice! 
things as 
those who 
use our plan 

of spreading 

out this ex- 
pense in small 


amounts. By 
eae Pees A New 
can be wearing 
the stylish gar- Novelty 


Initial Outfit ! 


Hereisan example of the 
clothing values we offer— 
latest initial shirt waist, 
splendid serge skirt cut 
On the newest lines, and 
the new glove-fitting Eppo 
Petticoat. 


SHIRT WAIST is 
the popular mannish 
model, with set-in sleeve, 
laundered cuff, one laun- 
dered collar and one soft 
turn-back, made of best 
quality linene. Pocket 
worked in any initial 

desired. Sizes 32 to 44 

inch bust, 


SKIRT is first-qual- 
ity wool serge, cut to 
give the desirable 
slender effect, handsomely 
tailored and trimmed. 
Braid-covered buttons and 
braidloops at the knee line. 
Plaits afford freedom in 
walking; deep tuck from 
high girdle band to bottom; 
panel back. Notice the 
handy watch pocket—a 
new style feature. Black 
ornavy, 22to30inch waist 
—37 to 44 inch length, 


NEW EPPO PET- 
TICOAT is an elegant 
underskirt;nodrawstrings 
to make a bulge; has invis- 
ible elastic waist band and 
metal clasp fasteners. 
Made of famous Bernar- 
dine silk with flounce, pin- 
tucks and accordion plait- 
ing. Lengths, 38 to 44in, 


No. K241. Price, entire 
outfit, $6.96. 


Style-Partic- 
ularWomen, 
full of every- 
thing you can 
think of that 
is new and 
smart in wom- 
en's wear, will 
be sent you for 
a postal. It 
shows hun. 
dreds of new 
pretty things 
that you will 
want this sea- 
son. They are 
shown in photo- 
eraph - pictures 

1 accurately de- 
f scribed. This book 
is full of the prettiest tai- 
lored-to-order suits, coats, 
furs, skirts, hats, shoes, 
undergarments, children’s 
wear—eoverything. The first 
pages in the book tell you 
just how you can use our 
open account plan and or- 
der all your wearing ap- 
parel without aday’s delay 
and without waiting half 
the season to save up for it, 


Opening an Account 
Simply Means 
Asking for It 


You have never seen @ 
plun like ours before, and 
so you may not know how 
simple a matter it is to 
start paying for your out- : 
fit the easy, little-a-month way, There isn’t even a 
legal blank or_neighbor’s signature necessary—no 
questions asked anybody, but yourself. Just your 
word that you intend paying as you find it conven- 
ient, from month to month. : 


Every Single Thing on Approval 


FREE! 


This beautiful 
art book of correct 
Fall fashions in i 


Made-to-Measure Gar- 
ments —Suits—Dresses 
—Coats— Furs — Skirts 
—Waists — Millinery — 
Underwear—Corsets, 


everything you and 
the children wear, will 
be sent you free if you write a postal or letter 
in time for this first edition. 


BERNARD MAYER CO. 
3862 Mosprat St. Chicago, Ill. 


Hair on the Face 
Neck and Arms 


Instantly Removed Without In- 
jury to the Most Delicate Skin. 


In compounding, an incomplete 
mixture was accidently spilled 
on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discov- 
ered that the hair was completely 


removed. We named the new 

Sie discovery 
Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
IT CANNOT FAIL. Modene supersedes electrolysis. Used by 
people of refinement, and recommended by all who have tested 


its merits. Modene is now for sale at drug stores, or will be sent 
by mail in safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Postage stamps taken. Address 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 2, Cincinnati, 0, 


How to Save Xmas Money 


A postcard brings it to you. 
Photo illustrations of all the beautiful fra- 
grant Piedinont Southern Red Cedar Chests. 
Protect furs and woolens. Finest Christmas 
gift.. Every woman wants oné. Write now 
Moth Proof Cedar Chest 

On 15 days free trial. Pactory prices. 
Freight prepaid. Get book and all particulars of this free 
offer. Everything sent to you postpaid free. Write today. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 54, Statesville, N.C 


bed 


And You Get This § 
Complete 3-Piece 


A beautifully. 

matched three- 
piece outfit just 
like the woman has 
on, Latest panel§ 
plaited all-wool 
black or navy Pan- 
ama skirt: satin em- 
broidery outline. 
High waist effect. 
Hand_ embroidered 

white linene waist, 
with pear) linked mil- 
itary soft collar. Black em-* 
broidered flounce petticoat. 
Send us only $1.00 down and & 
8Sc a month until paid for. % 
Total price, $5.95. No. Gd50, 


Credit to You 


We invite you to opena credit account with 
us We'll Jet you have any suit. dress, waist, WY 
skirt or coat in our free catalog and you pay while you 
wear them. Be well dressed all the time. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


No matter what you select from our beautiful big cat- 
alog of Women’s and Children’s Apparel, we will make 
you our low, easy payment terms. A very small amount 
down, and then a little bit each month, and your clothes 
are always in the height of fashion. 


1912 Style Books Free 


All the leading Fall styles are picturea in this book, No. 
28. Every new idea in women’s wearing apparel is 
shown In this splendid style book you get a greater 
variety than you could find in a big store. Ask also for 
our big catalog of Men's Made-to-Measure Clothes, 


No. 56. Send a postal or letter for either today. 
ELMER RICHARDS CO., Desk 3016 35th St., Chicago 


MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


We want to advertise and introduce our home study music les- 
sons into all parts of America, and will give you absolutely free in- 
struction if you will simply recommend tne International Institute 
to your friends after you learn to play. 

We successfully teach Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Brass Instruments, Cello and Sight Singing. You may 
not know one note from another; yet, by our wonderfully simple 
and thorough method, you can soon learn to play. If you arean 
advanced player you will receive special instruction. 


Our lessons are sent weekly. They are so simple and easy that 
they are recommended to any person or little child who can read 


English. Photographs and drawings make everything plain. 
If you accept our free tuition offer you will be asked to pay only 
a very small amount (averaging 14 cents aweek) to cover postage 


and necessary sheet music. -We have successfully taught others 
and we can successfully teach you, 

Write today for our Free booklet, which explains everything. 
It will convince you and cost you nothing. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
98 Fifth Ave., Dep’t 334 D, New York. 


Made to Order $750 


Most Amazing Suit Offe 


Linings Guaranteed for Two Years = 
Made to your individual measure 

from any selection of cloth, in any J 
style and guaranteed to fit you per- 
fectly. Our suits are made by the 
only system in the world, which in- 
sures perfect fit, and are not ap 
proached in price, variety of style. y 
quality of materials, trimmings andy4 

workmanship by any other house. We 
save you half on any clothes you buy. 


Startling Agency Offer, 


Write us and we will send you abso- 
lutely free, complete sample outfit, and 
large selection of cloth samples, latest fash-F 
ion illustrations, order blanks, tape meas- ¥ y 
ure, complete instructions how to take JYWAY 
measurements. We wiil show you how easy 
it is to getintoa well paying business. Hun- 
dreds of our agents are making from $5.00 to 
$15.00a day. You need no money or experi- 
ence—we furnish you everything tostart, You 
can make good money using spare time only. @ 
Profiton two orders pays for your own suit ¥ 

The Capito! Taijiors 6 B 
Dept. 358, Monroe and Market Sts. Chicago { 


You Can Earn This Switch NO COST 


rth 


Z 


Send us asample of your hair and we will mail 
‘y you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
¥ to match. lf satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
time within 10 days or sell 3 to your friends for 
~ $1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
~ shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
~ latest styles of fashionable hairdressing,etc.,on re- 

quest. Enclose 5c postage, Marguerite Colly, Dept. 

298,115 S. Dearborn St, Chicago 


Banish that mannish appearance! 

Free! **SEEK-HALR.GO,” an Faainn' dies 
covery, positively removes any hair growth ine 
stantly! Even toughest, most wiry hairimaginable, 
Unlike any other preparation, Germicidal; antisep- 
tic; won't injure or irritate tenderest skin. 

% Results guaranteed, Delicately perfumed, 
co pleasant to use, Free trial bottle (plain wrap- 
ST per) to prove its merit, SEND 2c POSTAGE, 

Mary Louise Wright, Dept. A$, 5059 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Mrs. Bradley’s Face 
Wash removes moth, 
tan, freckles, pimples, 
blackheads, Prevents 


wrinkles, oiliness and aging of the skin. Makes it soft, 
white & beautiful. By mail 25c.,3 for50c. Agents wanted. 
Mrs. C. S. Bradley, 4-1921 Western Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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For the Miss and the Little Girl | 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Special Offer 


If you cannot purchase 
PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store in your 


city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page for TEN CENTS 


Woman’s World Publishing Co. 


Children’s Apron. No. 5130—This apron is made in one piece. It 
is made to be slipped on over the head and buttons at the sides. 

Gingham is the best inaterial to use for aprons, but linen, madras or 
repp can be used also. 

The pattern, No. 5130, is cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8and 10 years. Medium 
size requires one and one-half yards of 27-inch material. Price of pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 


A Picturesque Frock. No. 5425—The general effect of this dress is 
that of a square neck model with a group of tucks on each side and with a 
large rever on one side only, a continuation of the large sailor collar 
used in the back. 

The skirt is pleated all around and opens in the front at the left side 
of the panel. Fi 

The pattern, No. 5425, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size 
requires three yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Girl’s Dress. No. 5857—It is pleated in pleasing fashion and held in 
position by a belt. The neck is finished with a neat turn-down collar and 
the sleeves have chic rolled-back cuffs. Collar and cuffs are contrasting 
material. Linen, gingham, percale and pique are among the most serv- 
iceable fabrics for a garment of this nature. 

The pattern, No. 5857, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size 
requires three yards of 36-inch material and three-eighths of a yard of 
27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Stylish Dress for the Miss. No. 5478—This becoming dress cannot 
fail to please. It is made with the slightly raised waist-line and closes 
at the front. The removable chemisette is a pleasing feature. 

The pattern, No. 5478, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Age 16 
requires five and one-eighth yards of 36-inch material with one and 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for pestage. 


one-eighth .yards of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 


15 cents. 

Girl’s Dress. No. 5822—Simple little frocks that button at the 
front are always nice for a small girl and we show in this model one of the 
cleverest of these designs. The dress can be made with long or short 
sleeves and the chemisette is removable. The blouse is perfectly plain 
and the skirt is nicely pleated. 

The pattern, No. 5822, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size will 
require three and one-fourth yards of 36-inch material and one-half yard 
of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. — 


Girl’s Box Coat. No. 5554—The box coat is among the most serv-- 
iceable of all models and our illustration shows one cut on the new 
straight lines. 

Front and back are in plain sacquce effect, the neck is trimmed with a 
large collar and the plain sleeves end in a turn-back cuff at the wrist. 

Tweed, reversible cloth, serge and the like are suitable for this coat 
and braid is the most effective trimming. 

The pattern, No. 5554, is cut in sizes, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Medium 
size requires two and one-half yards of 44-inch material. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 


Simple to Make. No. 4858—A very practical dress for the growing 
girl. It provides for making with high neck and long sleeves or with low 
neck and short sleeves. The closing is made on the left side of front. 
For making this dress, cashmere, henrietta, linen and poplin would be 
appropriate. 

The pattern, No. 4858, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
years, it requires two and one-half yards of 44-inch material. 
pattern, 15 cents. 


For 8 
Price of 


USE. THE COUPON ON PAGE 26. 
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Suitable for School Wear 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Boys’ Suit. No. 5101—This is a splendid 
suit for the little boy. It is made with a sailor 
collar. The blouse has a removable shield. The 
trousers are made without a fly and finished 
with legbands or elastics. ‘ 

Linen, pique or repp can be used to make this 
suit. 

The pattern, No. 5101, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 
6 years.. Medium size requires two and three- 
fourths yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
patterm, 15 cents. 


For the School Girl. No. 4784—The girl 
who attends school needs a number of practical 
dresses and the above is one well worth making. 
The closing is made at the left side of front. 

The pattern, No. 4784, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. For 8 years, it requires three and 
one-fourth yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


Girls’ Sailor Dress. No. 5541—No dress 
can ever replace the sailor style and the model 
illustrated has the advantage of an underwaist 
to which the kilt skirt is attached. The blouse 
is slipped over this and the neck is handsomely 
trimmed by a large collar. 1 

The pattern, No. 5541, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Medium size requires three and 
three-fourths yards of 36-inch material, with 
five-eighths of a yard of 27-inch contrasting 
fabric to trim. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Miss and Small Woman’s Dress. No. 
5867—This dress is made in the sailor style. It 
is made with deep armholes and removable 
chemisette. The skirt is a four-gored model. 

The pattern, No. 5867, is cut in sizes 14, 16 
and 18 years. Medium size requires four and 
three-fourths yards of 36-inch material, with 
nine and one-half yards of braid. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 

Children’s 5440—Simply 


Dress. No. 


7 If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 


city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN’S WORLD PuB. Co 
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made little garments always appeal to the wom- 
an who has small children to dress. One of the 
easiest to fashion and at the same time a charm- 
ing little frock is shown in No. 5440. 

The little garment is made with body and 
sleeve sections in one, and closes at the front. 
It can be made of madras, linen or chambray 
and is quite dainty trimmed with bands of in- 
sertion as illustrated. Plain blue chambray 
with white trimming would develop a charming 
and inexpensive dress. 

The pattern, No. 5440, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 
years. Medium size requires two and one- 
eighth yards of 36-inch material, with three and 
one-eighth yards of insertion. Price of pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 


Continued from page 33 


Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt. No. 5774—Here 
is one of the newest style skirts with the fash- 
ionable tunic effect. The closing is at the left 
side of the back. White serge is to be much 
worn this season and this design is splendid for 
such material. The skirt, while preserving the 
slender silhouette, has sufficient fulness at bot- 
tom to insure convenient swing and conveni- 
ence in walking. 

The pattern, No. 5774, is cut in sizes 22 to 
30 inches waist measure. Medium size requires 
two and seven-eighths yards of goods 44 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt. No. 5408—This 
model may have the high or normal waist-line. 
It has panel front and back and circular sides, 
dart-fitted at the hips. Velveteen, tweed, chev- 
iot or serge will be suitable materials. 

The pattern, No. 5408, is cut in sizes 22 to 
30 inches waist measure. Medium size requires 
four yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 


Fifth Ave. Bdg., New York. 


All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon on page 26. 


‘Ay Boy 


Umy boy knew bow much 
sweeter he looks alter being 
Palmolived he would keep 


that lace Lright and clean 
always =— and when a Lig 


man have fine rosy cheeks 
like Daddy. ILIIIOIIS 


These Two 


Make Palmolive Green 


If 


Imported Oils 


The cool, green hue of a cake of Palmolive Soap 


comes from two expensive oils. 
no artificial coloring used. 


There is absolutely 
Palmolive is composed of olive oil scientifically blended 


with palm olive and saponified by the Palmolive process. 


Jar of Palmolive 


Cream, FREE 


Send us a band from a 
cake of Palmolive Soap 


and we will send a sam- 
ple jar of i 


this beauty- 
bringing face cream. Pure 
and white; penetrating, 
cleasing and softening 
every pore of the skin. 
Use this cream with Palimn- 
olive Soup and complex- 
ion improvement is at once 
noticeable. 


This soap is as wholesome in appearance as its choice ingre- 
dients. | The fresh, greenish coloring reflects the oils. Palmolive’s 
delicate odor is as pure and dainty as its color. Its spicy fragrance 
suggests the Orient—the source of its oils. 


Palmolive Differs From Any Other Soap 


Not only the ingredients but the effect of Palmolive is different. 
It lathers abundantly in hard as well as soft water. Palmolive 
contains no free alkali. Its lather entirely rinses off, leaving no 
film of soap in the pores. Thus the skin is perfectly cleansed 
and nourished. These two oils have ever been the choice of wemen 
who know and achieve complexion beauty. 

Olive oil is such an important skin food that it 
is used for the baby’s first bath. Now doctors 
and nurses prescribe this to be followed by 
a daily Palmolive bath, as Palmolive 
is the olive oil soap. Palmolive is 
best for the bath and toilet of every 
member of your family. For it 
leaves every skin soft and velvety. 

Palmolive’s cost is no greater 
than ordinary soap. Your dealer 
will supply you, or for two 2-cent 
stamps we will send you a generous 
free sample and booklet, ‘‘The Easy - “ 

Way to Beauty.”’ Price 15c 
B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, 492 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Show this 
Advertise- 
ment to Your 
Dealer. 


she 


pe 


SOLE LEATHER HEELS 


Before wearing a shoe you judge it only by its appearance and by 


what the clerk tells you about it. 


You can’t see what is hidden 


by the inside lining and the outside finish. 


A vast number of the shoes made today { 


You’ll then know why “Star Brand Shoes 


have heels, counters and insoles made of 
imitation leather. Convict labor makes 


_eight million pairs, many containing low 
grade leather or leather substitutes. 
But you can always be sure you are 


getting honest shoes by demanding ‘‘Star 
Brand” shoes with our well-known Star 
on the heel. 

Here is a ‘Star Brand’’ shoe—cut- up 
—to show HOW it is made and WHY it 
outwears other shoes sold at the same 
price. It is one of “Our Family’’ line 


made in several styles for all the family. 
The “Our Family” shoe has sole leather 


councers and _ soles. Every piece in the 
heel is of sole leather. The upper is of 
high grade box calf leather, specially 


tanned for comfort and service. 


TAKE THIS ADVERTISEMENT to the 
“Star Brand”? Dealer in your town and 
ask to see the cut shoe. Examine it care- 
fully. Then cut up an old shoe made by 
somebody else and sold for the same money. 


ROBERTS, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


| 


J OHNSON 


Branch of International Shoe 


Are Better.” 

You can cut up any “Star Brand”’ shoe 
from the finest to the lowest in price and 
you will find every pair honestly made of 
good leather. 

“Star Brand’’ shoes are made in over 
700 styles in our own modern factories. Al- 
ways ask for and insist upon having “Star 


Brand” shoes. The Star on the_ heel 
insures good leather shoes and legitimate 
values. 

You can get the “Our Family’ shoe 


for men, boys and youths at $2.00 to $3.00. 
You can get the “Our Family’ shoe for 
women, misses and children at $1.25 
to $2.25. 

For the price you’ll find the “Our Family” 
the best everyday shoe you have ever worn. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell them, it will pay 
you to change dealers. Don’t let any dealer 
sell you something else. Write for name of 
nearest dealer and sample of leather used in 
“Our Family”’ shoes. 


Address Dept. F 24 
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METAL 25¢ GOES OILS 


CONTAINS BRIGHT 
NO ACID 
POLISHES PIANOS, = JX 
ce 


FOR CLOCKS _ 


POLISHES ANY 
VARNISHED ¢« 
SURFACE — 


PREVENTS 
RUST Gee. 


OILS Ome o'r 
SEWING * nl 
MACHINES 


Lp A Nt eer AR 8 e410) 

Try for yourself, without one 
cent of cost, what this marvel- 
ous oil willdo. Sign your name 
and address in the triangle at 
the lower left hand of this ad— 
cut out around the black lines 
—and mail the coupon to us; 
We will send you immediately 
a generous sample bottle and 
rull directions—do it now. 


FOR PARLOR 3 in One is the 


onlyoil onearth 
good for every house, cottage or 
castle. Removesall stains, wear 
marks, scratches and scars on 
piano or mahogany furniture. Restores 
original bright, beautiful finish. No 
grease —no acid—no varnish odors — 
helps everything — hurts nothing. 


FOR LIVING ROOM It quickly re- 


moves grime of 
use and time on library table, chairs, 
davenport, bookcase, at little cost and 
no work. Keeps all brass fixtures and 
chandeliers free from rust and tarnish. 
Best lubricant for grandfather clocks, 
alarm clocks. 


FOR BEDROOM Wood and enamel 


metal beds cleaned 
and polished with 3 in One last longer 
and look better. It prevents grate 
fronts from rusting. Oils hinges 
and locks just right. For re- 
volvers and guns it oils trig- 
ger and action, cleans 
out residue of burnt 
powder, prevents 
metal parts 
rusting. 


Opwntiolw 


aire 
. F. Broadway, 
New York. 


Please send me, without 
one cent of expense, a gen- 
erous sample bottle and 3 in 
One Dictionary. 


Cee eer cerccrcrevccsecsccuceseceeceee 


see eam eneeeees 


EEN sh{ 9&4 
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S| TYPEWRITERS 
5) BICYCLES 
GUNS 


Be) TALKING MACHINES |;B 
$2] RAZORS F 


¢ 


COMRAAY 2h 


STROPS 
ys 


TALKING 
MACHINES 


ONLY GUN OIL 
_\ FOR TYPEWRITERS 


FAR 


MAKES ANY 
me, MACHINERY 
By WORK 


KEEPS 
ey NICKEL 
jy SURFACES 
BRIGHT 


bp CLEANS 


coer CLES 
FURNITURE 


Try for yourself, without one 
cent of cost, what this marvyel- 
ous oil willdo. Sign your name 
and address in the triangle at 
the lower left hand of this ad— 
cut out around the black lines 
—and mail the coupon to us. 
We will send you immediately 
a generous sample bottle and 
full directions—do it now. 


FOR KITCHEN 3 in One pre- 


vents red rust 
forming inside oven or any- 
where on gas range. Try on 
wooden surface of kitchen cabi- 
net. Makes ice cream freezer, coffee 
grinder, washing machine run easily, 
noiselessly. Prevents rust on refriger- 
ator’s metal shelves. Leaves no odor 
or grease or residue. 


FOR DINING ROOM Wring out soft 


cloth in cold 
water. Apply a few drops of 3 in One. 
Go over surface of dining table, chairs, 
sideboard, buffet or china cabinet as 
though washing. Wipe thoroughly. 
Rub surface briskly with dry cloth. 
Easiest, cheapest, best method ever 
discovered for cleaning and polishing 
all veneered and varnished surfaces. 


OTHER USES Sewing machine repair men 
“knock”? 3 in One because a 
little of this good oil saves many dollars in repair 
bills. It makes every part of every machine 
work smoothly, easily. 3 in One stops hard 
pumping. Prevents legacheand “broken backs.” 

Typewriters work better and last twice as 
long when oiled with 3 in One. Repair men 
won’t tell you this — they have repairs and 
cheaper oils to sell. But don’t take our word or 
their word. Just try 3 in One once. 


3 SIZES. Small size, 1 oz., 10 cents; 
large size, 3 0z., 25 cents; household 
size, 8 oz., 50 cents. 


3 in One Oil Co. 


42 A. P. BROADWAY, 


appeals to you, 


AX LUCKY, 
fooood . 


Write for our 
big FREE il- 
lustrated cata- 
logue of popular music. Contains 
all the best vocal and instrumental 


Catalogue 


numbers, which you can uy on Rainbow. 
your piano before ordering. Silver Bell. 
Red Rose Rag. 


Hereis a Great Song that you want 
“Everybody Two-Step” 


A new rag song with that catchy, snappy rag tempo that immediately 
Also published as a two-step. 


I5c per Copy; 8 for $1.00—Postpaid 


Son 
Island of Roses and 
Ona Beautiful Night with a Beauti- 


ful Girl. You’re My Baby. 
— -s| Moonlight Bay. When I Waltz With You. 
EARL JONES = oe eins ae eh = Cee and I Like It Better. 
¥ You ere Sweet Sixteen. 
ue WME If YouTalk in Your Sleep, Don’t Instrumental 
* Mention My Name. Hyacinth Rag. 
Gee, I Like the Music with My Meals Honey Rag. 


Slippery Slide-Trombone. 
Everybody’s Doing It. 

Oh, You Circus Day. 

Oh, You Beautiful Doll. 

When You’re Away. 

The Month of June Is a Song of 


Love. 
Daisies Won’t Tell. 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 53-59 Farrar Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


gs I’ll Dream of You If You’ll 
Love. 


Dream of Me. 
By the Light of the Jungle Moon. 


Cum-Bac Rag. 

Everybody Two-Step, 

Spirit of Independence (a wonderful 
new march) 

After Vespers (Meditation), 

Golden Sunset Waltzes. 

Dorothy Waltzes. 

Brides and Butterflies Waltzes, 

Beautiful Lady Valse. 

Queen of the Waltz. 

Wedding of the Winds. 


NEW YORK 


NWA OO lRS LSD 


Latest for Children 


Children’s One-Piece Dress. No. 5582— 
This dainty frock has the merit of being easy to 
make. It is cut in one piece, buttons at the 
sides and is made with separate guimpe. Any 
wanted wash fabric may be used. 

The pattern, No. 5582, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 
years. Medium size will require one and five- 
eighths yards of 36-inch material for dress and 
one and one-eighth yards of 36-inch fabric and 
one and one-fourth yards of 18-inch all-over for 
guimpe. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Children’s Sack Apron. No. 3869—A 
practical model which can be made with high or 
low neck, long or short sleeves or with leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves. Gingham, chambray, percale 
or lawn will serve. 

Pattern No. 3869 is cut in sizes 1, 3 and 5 yrs. 
Medium size will require two and one-half yards 
of 27-inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Boys’ Russian Blouse Suit. No. 4847— 
This splendid model has a blouse that closes at 
the right side of the front and trousers made 
without fly and finished with legbands or elas- 


] If you cannot purchase PEERLESS PATTERNS in any 
Special Offer store in your city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN'S WORLD PuB. Co, 
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tics. Linen, pique, repp and similar materials 
may be used. 

The pattern, No. 4847, is cut in sizes 2 to 6 
years. Medium size will require two and one- 
half yards of of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. : 

Boys’ Russian Dress. No. 4616—The 
dress here given is for a very small boy. It 
closes at the front and is made with removable 
shield. The usual materials may be employed. 

The pattern, No. 4616, is cut in sizes 1, 2.and 
3 years. Three-year-old size will require one 
and five-eighths yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Boys’ Russian Suit. No. 3760—The 
blouse of this suit closes at the right side of the 
front, and the model is a simple one to carry 
out. It is pretty made of striped linen, madras, 
chambray or pique. 

The pattern, No. 3760, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 
6 years. Medium size will require two and three- 
eighth yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Ave. Bdg., New York. Allborders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use couponon page 30 . 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY 


Continued from page 19 : 


that the action never lags, there is a good pro- 
portion of description of scene and time, but is 
so skillfully done it is made part of the action. 

The last element in the short story is the 
style, or the way the writer tells the story. 
She should be as brief as possible. The aver- 
age story runs from three thousand to five 
thousand words; editors seem to like them short. 

Not only should the writer be condensed in 
narration, but she should be careful that when 
her characters talk in dialogue they shall say 
nothing roundabout or superfluous; everything 
they say should advance the action of the story. 

Moreover, the beginner in writing should try 
to use fresh, interesting diction. There is a 
danger of trying to achieve what is technically 
called “fine writing.” Don’t say the heroine 
has “eyes like stars and a smile like sunshine 
dancing on water.” 


These points considered above are not neces- 
sarily in the writer’s mind as she writes; indeed, 
they should not be. But in studying, she will 
find that any story resolves itself into these or 
kindred elements. She should have a critical 
mood when reading and should observe these 
points. When she is writing she should forget 
all about them, but when her story is done she 
might examine it in the light of these points. 
She should always bear in mind that what she is 
trying to get is an effect of reality. 

If the power to write is in a girl, some day it 
will out. Let her write each story as well as 
she can. Let her write each one with enthusi- 
asm and hope, and then as soon as it has gone 
to the editor, let her forget it and begin on an- 
other. But always she must go on practicing, 
even after the first success; for in story-writing, 
as in everything else, there is no royal road. 
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successful individually here and there for many 
purposes and throughout many states, such as 
the cooperative creameries, stores, and meat- 
supply arrangements among farmers of the 
Middle West, the cooperative fruit-growers’ as- 
sociations of the Far West, the cooperative 
marketing of truck crops in the East. 

The government should assist these organi- 
zations to develop everywhere, to federate 
their interests, and to supplement the farm and 
farm home in every needed particular. This 
can all be done at relatively very small public 
expense, as shown in the assistance given by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in the 
cooperative preparation and marketing of 
citrus fruits in California, by the work of the 
State Agricultural College and the State Dairy 
Commissioner of Minnesota and Wisconsin in 
aiding the farmers to organize and manage 
their cooperative creameries, and by many 
states in auditing township and other coopera- 
tive insurance companies. 

But there are some larger and more expensive 
functions for the government to perform. 
Money raised by state and possibly by federal 
tax should be used in a goodly proportion to pay 
for the cost and improvement of the common 
roads throughout the open country—hundreds 
of millions annually to put our country roads 
in order, that we may have economical produc- 
tion of farm produce and a more splendid pro- 
duction of farm folks. It is gradually dawning 
upon the republic that, under the economic con- 


ditions which too rapidly accumulate the an-. 


nual increase of national wealth in cities, the 
farmers cannot be expected to pay for more 
than a part of the necessary cost of the roads 
and schools needed by the people of the open 
country. 

Along with the roads, the large necessary 
public expenditure in the country is for schools. 
Heretofore, the one-room school in its innocency 
and often inefficiency was not in position to de- 
mand more than a very modest sum for the 
simplest form of very elementary instruction. 
But during the last twenty years, in two thou- 
sand districts nearly as large as townships, the 
rural school has been emancipated from the 
one-room schoolhouse. The new plan exchanges 
seven isolated one-room school buildings and 
inexperienced young teachers for a central 
modern school building with five or more well 
equipped teachers. The number of pupils sud- 
denly rises from the 120 to 150 or 160; two 
years of high-school work are added. A princi- 
pal from the agricultural college or other agri- 
cultural school adds to the traditional school 
course numerous vital subjects relating to the 
business of farming. An assistant likewise adds 
instruction in home-making. These two teach- 
ers are employed the year round and in a won- 
derful way change the farm and home duties 
of the boys and girls. 

In winter, instruction is given in the school 
with books and laboratory. In summer, a re- 
markable apprenticeship is set going under the 
combined guidance of parents and teachers. 
Corn-club contests, tomato-growing contests, 
cooking and sewing contests, a combined gala 
and report day fortnightly at the school build- 
ing, and other collective activities make the 
summer months at home almost as educational 
as the winter six months in school. 

Benefits for Girls and Boys 

People in even the two thousand districts 
where schools have been consolidated are only 
beginning to realize the increased educational 
opportunities of the long summer vacation with 
the teacher and parents cooperating to train the 
boys and girls into acutal management of the 
farm and the farm home, and into the functions 
and duties of citizenship. It is quite as import- 
ant in the development of a farm people that 
system be put into the training of the boy in the 
everyday and yearly management of the farm 
and of the girl in the organization and manage- 
ment of the farm home as that they shall be 
trained in the traditional school subjects and 
in the book technique relating to the farm and 
the farm home. The farm boy and girl, instead 
of being treated merely as chore-boy and dish- 
wiper, will be trained into the art of planning 
and managing by being given a definite bit of 

| land or a definite bit of poultry or routine of 
housework to be responsible for and to make 
private earnings from. If, occasionally, the 
father or the mother goes off for a few days of 
play and leaves Tom or Annie to manage things 
and to devise remedies for their own mistakes, 
Tom and Annie will not only be laying up 
grateful experiences for their own future, 
but they. will acquire a more lively « re- 
spect for their father’s and mother’s ability. 
Incidentally, father and mother will be able to 
renew their own youth and to save themselves 
from the spiritual galling which often follows on 
being too long in harness. 

The rural telephone, rural free mail delivery, 
public wagons hauling the children to and from 
school, efficient circulating libraries, lecture 
courses, neighborhood entertainments, and vig- 
orous games and contests will all be made more 
possible by this large and centrally located 
school plant. It will also furnish the most 
healthy center for a non-sectarian religious life 
where vital things can be dealt with in a helpful 
and unifying way instead of in a sectarian and 
dividing way. 


Civil life in the open country had formerly 
nocenter. The rural school, the denominational 
church, the country store, the country cream- 
ery, and the distant village, each located with- 
out reference to the other, divided the center of 
interest. But the consolidated rural school 
creates a vital center in the middle of a definite 
large district. In half a generation it makes 
acquainted nearly all the active forces of the 
district. It makes possible civic conscious- 
ness, and civic organization follows. Under 
typical conditions, a country life league fed- 
erates all the collective activities of the adults 
of the community without interfering with the 
self-government of the separate societies, clubs 
and granges, or with the cooperative organiza- 
tions, as the creamery, the cooperative store, etc. 
These civic organizations can also operate in re- 
lation to the larger community by sending 
delegates to the county life federation, to 
the county horticultural society, to the coun- 
ty woman’s club, or the county fair association. 
So, from mutual experiences and needs, they 
can begin to work out together the larger plan 
for cooperating to improve crops, schools, and 
homes all over the county. 

On the other hand, all this centralizing of 
school, civic and other interests will react to 
cultivate greater ability among farmers and to 
heighten their powers for increasing the quality 
and quantity of farm produce. With this will 
naturally come increasing comforts and in- 
creasing opportunities for neighborhood and 
country-wide intercourse by means of better 
roads, automobiles and interurban trolleys, The 
homes will be larger, better equipped with labor- 
saving devices, more comfortably furnished and 
more beautifully environed. There will then be 
no toil-worn farmer or farmer’s wife to “retire” 
to the village; and their sons and daughters 
will gravitate to the city only as a last resort. 


Future Full of Promise 


It is well to observe that this new project for 
recentering and redirecting life in the open coun- 
try by the consolidation of the rural schools 
is not a vision nor a prophecy, but a reality; 
neither is it a phantasmal communistic ven- 
ture which someone has dreamed out and per- 
chance tried to its failure in some remote local- 
ity. The scheme is an outgrowth of American 
conditions and has been tried with universal 
success by two thousand farm communities, 
nearly everyone of which voluntarily voted to 
consolidate its schools. Truly, an experiment 
covering fifteen years, tried in two thousand 
communities, by five hundred thousand par- 
ents, not five per cent. of whom would return to 
the somewhat less expensive one-room district 
school, is sufficiently proved for all practical 
business purposes. Who will ask for clearer 
handwriting on the wall as to what is to happen 
in our rural communities? In its development, 
this movement is like a hardy, indigenous 
plant, not a hothouse product ill-adapted to the 
open field. While as yet it may seem something 
of a wilding, it promises to respond beautifully 
to cultivation. It is neither a mushroom nor a 
parasite. It is neither a great boom scheme for 
absorbing the land and building up big estates 
nor an outside proposition for taxing the people. 
It is propagated by the initiative of the farmers 
themselves, or more often the farmers’ wives, 
and grows up in their midst. They find it such 
an aid to good community life, to family life, 
and to prosperous farming that they willingly 
assume the care and expense required to plant 
and nourish it. 

“But,” you ask, “what has all this to do with 
the country mother more than the country 
father?” Fundamentally and ideally both 
should be equally concerned; but practically the 
mother on the farm needs to be emphasized at 
this time in order to restore a lost balance of 
the past and to interpret the true significance 
of that balance in order to keep the new- 
forming freedom from running into abnormal 
channels instead of in the direction of a sane, 
healthy and joyous American citizenship. The 
splendid racial heritage given our nation in the 
past by the noble character, faithful affection, 
courage and strength in facing hardships, and 
the high ideals of its country mothers is in grave 
danger of rapid extinction through the lack of a 
true vision on the part of the daughters of 
today. ; 

I have no sympathy with a “back-to-the- 
farm” agitation which does not include as its 
chief end the making of that farm a more con- 
venient, more comfortable, more beautiful and 
more healthful home than the city can possibly 
provide for the same outlay. I have no sym- 
pathy with any eugenic movement which does 
not tend to make country motherhood so rich, 
so wonderful, so healthily joyous and natural 
that the city woman’s barrenness shall seem by 
contrast a stale and joyless poverty. But after 
all, the ideal will be realized only to the extent 
and the rapidity with which the mothers and 
the daughters of today themselves catch the 
divine fire and pass it on to their sons and 
daughters as the most noble end in life to hope 
for, to pray for, and to work for. This paper 
pretends to do nothing more than try to inter- 
pret the drift of the present times, and to point 
out the most immediate and practical way of 
guiding that drift toward worthy ends in a 
scientific and permanent way. 
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" SEWING 


INTO YOUR OWN HOME 
AND TRY IT 


the freight both ways. 


Ours is the only factory in the world selling a high- 
grade sewing machine direct to the family at factory 
cost without profits to middlemen. The Kimg won the 
Gold Medal, first prize, highest award at the Alaska- 
Yukon Exposition. The judges officially declared it to 
be “The World’s Best Sewing Machine.” 


The King 


MACHINE 
30 Days FREE 


If you don’t want to buy it, simply send it back at our expense. 
But if you want to keep it, you can have it for about 

one-third the price agents ask for this very machine, you can make your own 
terms; take two and one-half years to pay for it if you want to. 


is strictly ball bearing; has the newest drop-head, automatic lift; is easy running, and sews a 
perfect lock-stitch. The machine is complete and includes all the attachments. 
Days FREE. Then, if you wish to keep it, make your ownterms. Write to-day for our FREE 64-page illustrated 
Catalogue and full particulars of The Most Liberal Sewing Machine Offer Ever Made. 


KING SEWING MACHINE CO., o2:ii3,s'y" 


We will pay 


Our 20-Year Guarantee 


Means if the machine proves defective in material or 
workmanship during twenty years of service, we will 
replace it or refund your money. Our half-million-dollar- 
factory stands back of this guarantee. 


Tr i 30 


503 Rano Street 


No More Corns 


No More Dangerous Paring 


Nobody needs to suffer from 
corns since Blue-jay was invented. 
Millions apply this little plaster. 
Be Ss The pain stops in- 
stantly. Then the B 
& B wax gently loos- 
ens the corn. In 48 * 
| hours the whole corn 
comes out—root, 
callous and all. 
Blue-jay has done 
that for fifty million 
corns, without any 
soreness, any 
trouble, any delay or 
discomfort. 
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Sample Mailed Free. 


Common treatments mean just 
a brief relief. Blue-jay ends the 
corn. 


Paring a corn just removes the 
top layer. The main part is left to 
grow. And in myriads of cases 
paring causes infection. 


All those methods are wrong. 
Soon or late the corn must be 
removed. Why trifle and delay? 

Blue-jay removes it in two days. 
In the meantime you forget it. 

Please prove this—for your own 
sake. It is the only right way to 
treat corns, 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax, Itloosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once, 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue=jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


Given Away 


compositions ever written, as well as several of the most popular late selections. The covers 
are all lithographed in several colors, and sell regularly for 15¢ to 25c per copy at music stores. 


Mendelssohn's ‘‘Spring Song.”’ “*Dear, I Love You So’’ (from the ‘Merry Widow"') 
Rubenstein’s ‘‘Melody in F.’" ““Under the Tropical Moon."’ 
@ Schumann's ‘‘Traumerei,"” “I Love My Wife, But Oh, You Kid."’ 
e “The Palms,’’ by Faure. e I Want to Go to the Ball Game.”’ 
folks at Home.’’ “ 


“Old F t 


For a limited time, we will send either set 
of five sheets of the following Music. This 
list includes some of the most beautiful 


It Wasn't a Real One. 


We will send either set of five pieces for a three-year subscription to WoMAN’s WORLD, 


at 50c, and sc additional, or two yearly subscriptions at 25c¢ each, or both sets of ten pieces 
In order to receive prompt attention address 


your orders to Catalog Dept., WOMAN’S WORLD PUB. CO., 107 S. Clinton St.,Chicago 
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A Million Meals 


Tomorrow _ 
Will Include Puffed Wheat or Rice 


All over America folks will eat them, morn- 
ing, noon and night. 


Some with cream and sugar, 
Some mixed with berries, 
Some in bowls of milk. 


Y ow’ll miss a treat if you are not among them. 


No Foods Like These 


These curious foods—Prof. 
Anderson’s invention —are like 
nothing else you know. 

The grains are steam-exploded 
—shot from guns. They are eight 
* times normal size. 

Each grain consists of a myriad 
cells, surrounded by thin, toasted 
walls. 


f And they melt into granules, 
“* — with a most enticing taste. 


Like Toasted Nuts 


The grains are airy wafers, crisp 
and brown. 

The terrific heat which precedes 
the explosion makes them taste 
like toasted nuts. 


And never were cereal foods 
made so digestible. The countless 
food granules are blasted to pieces. 


In these ways Puffed Grains 
excel all other foods. 


One Way of Serving 


is in bowls of milk. The grains are 
crisper than crackers—four times as 
porous as bread. And they float. 


They are whole grains made wholly 
digestible. Think w vhat a “good night” 
dish.» 


Also use them like nuts. Scatter 
them over a dish of ice cream. Use 
them in candy making. 

Serve as crisps in soup. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 2x: » 
Puffed Rice, 


| 5e West 


The most scientific, most digestible, most delicious cereals known. 
Made for children who deserve the best. 


The Quaker Qals ©mpany 


Sole Makers—CHICAGO 
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THE HEART OF THE HOUSE 


By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


Menus for School Children’s Lunches 


(1.) 
Brown Bread Sandwiches filled with Seasoned 
Egg Yolks . 
Small cup of Cottage Cheese Lettuce Sandwich 
Ripe Peach Cake 


(2.) 
Meat or Fish Sandwich Figs 
Cheese Sandwich 
Baked Apple Cookies 
(3.) 

Cup Custard Bread and Butter 
“Apples Slice of Beef Loaf 
Plain Cake or Home Made Candy 

Wrap all sandwiches, cake, cookies, etc., 
separately in paraffin paper. This paper may 
be purchased for a small sum—twenty-four 
sheets for five cents. Use plain white paper 
napkins. If the same pail or box is used daily, it 
should be carefully cleaned and left open to the 
sun and air when not in use. Avoid all fried 
foods for school lunch, and limit the fats to 
butter or cream. 


Home Making of Unfermented Grape Juice 


Use clean, sound, well ripe grapes. Crush 
and let strain through a cloth sack. This sack 
may be twisted by two people to express the 
juice. Heat the juice in a double boiler to 
nearly boiling point. If a thermometer is used, 
never heat above 200 degrees Fahrenheit. If 
no thermometer is used, heat until it steams. 
Then put in a glass, earthen or enamel dish and 
allow to settle for twenty-four hours. 

Carefully drain and run it through several 
thicknesses of -clean flannel. Then put into 
sterilized bottles or glass jars (sterilize the same 
as for fruit canning). Leave a little space at the 
top of the bottle oc can for the juice to expand 
as it heats. Put a thin board or wire meat rack 
in the bottom of a wash-boiler (use a smaller 
vessel if a small quantity of juice is to be 
canned). Set the filled bottles or glass jars on 
the rack, fill with cold water to within an inch 
of the top, and heat until about to simmer. 
Then seal immediately. 

If bottles are used, melt sealing wax and pour 
over the corks, allowing it to come down over 
the mouth of the bottle. This fills all the pores 
of the cork. 

This makes a light colored grape juice. Tia 
red article is desired, crush and heat the grapes 
before straining through a cloth. 

Wild Grape Catsup 

Cook two quarts of ripe wild grapes in enough 
mild vinegar to cover, until soft. Then add 1 
cup of sugar, 1 tablespoon of cinnamon and 1 
teaspoon each of cloves and allspice and a dash 
of cayenne. Cook until thick. Put away in wih 
usual manner. 

Fall Greens 


Spinach sown the first of September will fur- 
nish delicious late fall greens. 
Three Unusual! Ways to Use Spinach 
with Sardines 


One peck of spinach, 1 cup of grated bread 
crumbs, 14 cup of butter, salt and pepper to 
taste, 1 box of sardines, 1 hard cooked egg. 

Heat the bread crumbs in the melted butter, 
add the spinach which has been cooked and 
chopped. Remove the bones from the sardines 
and add the flesh to the spinach. If any more 
wetting is needed, add some of the broth from 
the spinach. Season’ and heat thoroughly. 
Form into an oblong loaf and garnish with 
slices of the hard boiled egg, also some of the 
sardines left whole. 


Spinach Soup 


Four cups of white stock (broth in which veal 
or chicken has been cooked), 2 quarts of spinach, 
3 cups of water in which the spinach was cooked, 
2 cups of milk, 44 cup of butter, 1-3 cup of 
flour, salt and pepper, 14 teaspoon of powdered 
sugar, 1-8 teaspoon of soda. 

Wash, pick over and cook spinach thirty 
minutes in boiling water to which 14 teaspoon of 
powdered sugar and the 1-8 teaspoon of soda 
has been added. Drain, chop and rub through 
a sieve. Add the wetting to this mixture and 
bring to a boiling point. Bind (or thicken) 
with the butter and flour rubbed together. Add 
the milk, bring to boiling point and season to 
taste. 

Spinach Loaf 


One and one-half cups of spinach which has 
been cooked, chopped and rubbed through a 
sieve, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons of butter, 1 teaspoon 
of salt 1-8 teasoon of pepper, 14 teaspoon of 
onion juice. 

Add the melted butter to the spinach, then 
the well beaten eggs and seasonings. Turn 
into buttered molds or a bread tin. Set ina pan 
of water and cook until firm. Garnish with 
hard cooked eggs if desired. 


Requested Recipes 


" Peanut soup and nut bread recipes were given 
in July number of Woman’s Wor Lb. 


How to Measure 


All measurements for recipes given in the 
Heart of the House are uniform. A measuring 
cup must be used. The flour must be sifted and 
dipped with a spoon into the cup, then leveled 
with a knife. Any other method of measuring 
will spoil the recipes. Baking powder must be 


*following manner: 


leveled to the top of the spoon. Half and quar- 
ters can be measured accurately if done in the 
Fill the spoon and level 
with a knife and divide whatever dry ingredient 
is being measured in the center lengthwise for 
half-spoon measurements. Divide the halves 
once crosswise for quarter-spoonful, etc. 


Peanut Brittle 


One cup of sugar, 1 cup peanuts (shelled and 
skins removed). 

Heat sugar until it all melts and becomes a 
clear liquid. This is done by placing the sugar 
directly over the fire. Stir constantly until 
melted. Keep it from the sides of the pan. Re- 
move immediately and add-~-the peanuts, 
chopped if desired. Spread on a platter and cut 
in bars. , 

Nut Cookies - 


Two tablespoons: of butter, 14 cup of-sugar, 

1 egg, 1 teaspoon of baking powder, 14 teaspoon -- 
of salt, 44 cup of flour, 2 tablespoons of ‘milk, _ 
4g cup of finely chopped walnuts, % teaspoon 
of lemon juice. 

Cream butter and sugar, asd egg well Beaten. 
Mix and sift dry ingredients, and add to first - 
mixture: Then add milk, walnuts and lemon 
juice. -Drop from a teaspoon on an unbuttered 


sheet one inch apart, and place a half of a wal- 
nut meat on top of each. Bake 12 to 15 minutes 
inaslow oven. This makes 24 cookies. 


Requested Menus 


Numerous requests for three-course dinners 
and luncheons have come to this department. 

A three-course dinner, either for family or 
company, consists of a soup course, with 
crackers, celery and olives if desired. The din- 
ner or meat course consists of the meat, pota- 
toes, one or two vegetables and a salad, which 
may be.on the table when the guests are seated. | 
If a color scheme is used, the salad may be 
made to form a part of the decorations. Bread 
and butter or rolls, and any relishes desired. 
Coffee may be served with the meat course or 
the dessert, as desired. If with the dessert, 
small cups of black coffee or dinner cups half 
full are used. If candy is desired it may be 
carried to the living room and eaten there. 


A Company Dinner Suitable for a Family 
Reunion or Other Company 


This can be carried out nicely by a farmer’s 
wife who has plenty of cream, vegetables and 
ice. 

Tomato Soup 

Chicken Pie or Fried Chicken and Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes _ Vegetable Salad 

Relishes 

Raspberry Sherbet 
Nut Bread 
Bavarian Cream 


Currant Jelly 
Cake 


How to Serve This Dinner 


Have the soup on the table when the guests 
are seated, crackers, celery, etc. Remove soup 
plates from the right (or any other soiled 
dishes). Next serve the dinner course. If the 
company is small, the hot dinner plates may be 
placed in a pile before the host, and the meat 
and potatoes near by. ‘Table arranged for 
serving was illustrated in the November (1911) 
number of the Woman’s Wortp. With no 
maid, the plates are served and passed ‘to the 
nearest guest and’ on to whomsoever the host 
directs. 

When the dinner is served the veges 
salad is passed. This is done by the people 
seated at the table when there is no maid. 
This manner of serving the salad is only for such 
as moulded salads or a salad like the one in this 
menu, which necessitates it being arranged on 
one big plate. 

When the dinner is finished the food and 
dishes are removed, crumbs taken up, and 
everything pertaining to the dinner course 
should be removed, water glasses refilled,, and 
dessert served. The Bavarian cream given in 
this menu is served the same as brick ice cream 
—a slice on a dessert plate. Have a spoon at 
each place, and pass the cake. This may be 
served in two ways; it may be cut and arranged 
on a plate or brought whole to the table and 
cut there. The latter way is much to be pre- 
ferred for decorated cakes. 

When the company is. large the dinner or 
meat course may be served “from the kitchen,” 
as it is sometimes called. In this form of service 
the plates are filled in the kitchen and brought 
to the dining-room two at a time. They are 
set before the guest from the left. 

Here are some of the recipes for this dinner: 

Vegetable Salad 

This salad serves as the extra vegetable for 
this dinner as well as for the salad. 2 

Cook and cut in small cubes cauliflower, 
beets, carrots, also cook peas—chill. Three 
hours before using put them to soak in French 
dressing. Keep each vegetable separate: Cut - 
celery in small pieces, and cut cabbage as for 
cold slaw. Pour over each a little of the French 
dressing just before arranging. If the cabbage ° 
soaks in the dressing it wilts. 

Arrange ona large platter lettuce leaves and 
put heaps of the vegetables on the bed of let- 
tuce, arranging them so the colors will look well. * 
Keep each pile separate. Leave a space in the 

Continued on page 39 : 
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in Warm Weather 


Dainty, delicious 
and wholesome 


foods 


LL during the warmer 
months, it is especially 
important that your foods 
be prepared in as dainty, 
delicate and wholesome a 
way as possible. 


That way is with 


RISCO 


for Frying - for Shortenin 
ae Cake Making. 


Crisco gives up its heat much 
more readily than lard, cooking 
the food more quickly. The crust 
therefore is thin and crisp; the 
inside dry and free from excessive 
grease and with the full food flavor. 


The Crisco absorbed does not 
affect the wholesomeness, as the 
same amount of lard would, be- 
cause Crisco is purely vegetable 
and entirely healthful. 


In addition to improving the 
food, Crisco makes it easier for 
the cook. It does not smoke. 
It does not smell. It is no hard- 
‘ship to stay in the kitchen ona 
warm day when Crisco does the 
frying. 

Get a package today and try it 
for frying doughnuts or any other 
food. You will be sorry that 
you did not use it all through the 
summer. 


This Cook Book 


Gives some fine doughnut recipes 
and 100 others, for fried dishes, 
pastry and cake which are simply 
nem delicious 
a when made 
with Cris- 
co. Send for 
a copy to- 
day. 
The Procter & 
Gamble Company 
| Dept. 0. 
i 


Cincinnati, Obio, 


20453 


2045 


Any One Waist, Nos. 1615-1631—Stamped 
on two yards of fine forty-inch white lawn, 
75c each. 

Any One Waist, Nos. 1615-163i1—Stamped 
on two and one-half yards of white Irish linen, 
$1.35 each. 

Corset Cover, No. 1652—Stamped on fine 
white nainsook. Price, 30c each. 

Fancy Aprons, Nos. 1667-1670—Stamped 
on fine’white lawn. Price, 25c each. (We-do 
not furnish lace.) 

Fancy Aprons, Nos. 1667-1670—Stamped 
on fine white linen. Price, 35c each. (We do 
not furnish lace.) : 

Centerpieces, 


Nos. 2042-2043-2045— 


Stamped on white imported linen, size 18x18 ~ 


Price, 25c each. 
Nos. 


inches. 


Centerpieces, 2042-2043-2045— 


Stamped on white imported linen, size 36x36 
inches. Price, 65c each. 

Bureau Cover, No. 2044—Size 18x50 inches. 
Stamped on white imported linen: Price, 50c 
each. 

Pin Cushion, No. 1733—Size 16x18 inches, 
including back. Stamped on fine white imported 
linen. Price, 25c each. 

Perforated pattern of any one design, in- 
cluding one cake of Superior Stamping Prepara- 
tion, distributor, and complete instructions, 
10c each. 

We pay postage on every article. 

Free with each order, catalogue containing 
hundreds of new embroidery designs. 

Address all orders to WoMAN’s WorRLD Fancy 
Work Department. 
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center and pile the cooked salad dressing into 
this space. 
The French Dressing 

One cup of olive oil, 1-3 cup of vinegar, 1 
teaspoon of salt, 144 teaspoon of paprika, a little 
onion if desired. 

Put all together in a bottle and shake well 
just before using. Each vegetable is put in a 
bowl by itself and covered with the French 
dressing. Stir occasionally. Then when 
arranged on the platter dip out the vegetables 
and leave the French dressing for another use. 

The Cooked Cream Dressing 

Six eggs, 1 cup of sugar, 4% cup of vinegar, 
butter size of a walnut. 

Beat eggs and sugar together, then add vine- 
gar and butter and beat again. Cook in double 
boiler. Stir constantly. When thick and yel- 
low put away to cool. When ready to serve 
fold into the salad dressing whipped cream, 
about one heaping tablespoonful to each cup 
of dressing. The addition of the whipped 
cream will make the salad dressing light and 
fluffy and very attractive. 


Raspberry Sherbet 

Four cups of water, 2 cups of red raspberry 
juice, 12-3 cups of sugar, 2 tablespoons of 
lemon juice. 

Boil together the sugar and water, cool and 
add the raspberry juice and lemon juice. Strain 
and freeze. 

Bavarian Cream 

Two tablespoons of Knox gelatin, 44 cup of 
cold water, 1 can of grated pineapple, 4 cup of 
sugar, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 3 cups of 
whipping cream (3 cups should make about 6 
cups when it is whipped, if it is good and heavy 
cream). 

Soak the gelatin in cold water. Heat the 
pineapple. Add the sugar and stir until dis- 
solved. Add the lemon juice and soaked gela- 
tin. Stir in the gelatin thoroughly to make sure 
it is all dissolved. Then chill—set in a pan of 
ice water. When it begins to thicken fold in 
about 14 of the whipped cream. Set in ice and 
when that has set a little stir in another 14 and 
so on until all the cream is used. Put in bread 
tins and set over night in ice box. 
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Standard since 1848: 


Delicious Home-made Pies with 
Perfect Crust and Tempting Filling. 


To make light, flaky and delicate 
crust use part Kingsford’s Corn | 
Starch instead of all flour. Kings- i 
ford’s insures a fine pie crust—dry 
and tender even in juicy fruit pies. 
In preparing the filling or custard 
use Kingsford’s wherever your recipe 
calls for corn starch. ‘In fact for all 
cooking purposes, Kingsford’s is the 
: corn starch to use in 


order to get the re- 
sults you desire. It is the 
perfect corn starch—refined 
with extreme care —abso- 
lutely pure. Bon’t take 
chances with inferior sub- 
stitutes. Kingsford’s costs 
no more. Insist on it. 
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Send your name on a post 
card for Cook Book NN that 
tells all about making pies— 
and gives 168 recipes for all 
kinds of dishes. “ 


T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Suc’rs Oswego, N. Y. 
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Karo on bread—a fine feast for 
the youngsters— delicious, 
digestible, nourishing. 


Karo is always a treat for the children. 
They will eat more Karo than other sweets— 
and they can eat it without harm. Spread the 
famous syrup on their bread, griddle cakes, hot 
biscuit, and waffles.. Make Karo a feature. of 
their regular diet. It is pure and wholesome and 
specially recommended for growing children. 


Use Karo (Crystal White) this season for 
putting up your fruit, making jelly, jams, and 
preserves. Progressive housewives find that 
part Karo (Crystal White) and part sugar 
gives a syrup of richer consistency to canned 
fruits—that the addition of the Karo pre- 
vents crystallizing of sugar in jellies and jams, 
Our Book of canning and jelly-making charts 
gives full directions. It's Free. Send for it. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. NN, Box 161, New York 


Entirely new 


design. Strong- a Year 
ly built of select- 
ed, seasoned to Pay 


solid oak, rich golden VQ 
2 finish. Shapely,~com- - 
fortable back, with spe- 

cial wing extension as shown in picture, padded and tufted. 
Special coil steel spring seat, guaranteed not to sag, care- 
fully upholstered and artistically ruffed in front. Covering 
isan excellent grade of black Royal Leather, guaranteed not 
to peel or crack. 


Read This Great Offer! 


> a SWE GEESE 
fend only 50c and you get this superb chair for a whole 
month’s trial. When it arrives you pay only a small trans- 
portation charge—take the chair home and use it for a whole 
month. Compare the style, the comfort, the massiveness, 
the beauty of this exquisite rocker with those offered by your 
dealer or any other concern at twice the price. Then decide. 
_ Ifyou are convinced then, that the chair is one of the 
biggest, finest bargains you ever saw, keep it and send us 
only 50c every month or so until you have sent us only $4.95, 
then the chairis yours. If you are not thoroughly satisfied 
in every single way, ship it right back—we will refund your 
money and pay transportation charges both ways. The trial 

does not cost you a single penny. 
We have thousands and 


y, 
Homemaker s Book FREE! thousands of sensational 
bargains waiting for you on the same liberal plan. Everything 
youneed for your home—furniture, rugs, carpéts, curtains, 
stoves, silverware, china—all offered to you in our beautiful 
210 page *‘HOMEMAKER’S BOOK” on this Free Trial, Easy 
Payment, Open Account System, with our Money Back Guar- 
antee. Remember, you may now buy for less than lowest cash 
prices and take nearly a year to pay. Send just a postal or let- 
ter for afree copy of the wonderful HOMEMA ER’ ’today. 
m2 
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“DONT SHOUT’¥ 


GPX “‘lhear you. I can hear now as 
¥ well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
” A) Oh, something new—THE 
MORLEY PHONE, I’ve 
a pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 
1 had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


made low sounds and 
whispers plainly 
heard. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless, 
, a and harmless. Anyone 

Price, $5 Complete. can adjust it.’’ Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phonograph 4am 


01 FREE TRIAL j 


right to your own home without a cent | 
from you. NoC. 0. D. No obligations. ¢ 
Send it back at our expense if you don’ 
wanttokeepit. $2.00 a month 
now pays for a genuine 

Edison Phonograph at Le 
Rock Bottom prices ifs 
and without even interest | 3 


on monthly payments. 
Send today for our beau- 

tiful Free Edison Catalog. A postal will do, but send at once. 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distr., 

Buite 3016 Edison Block, Chicago, Il. 


STEADY INCOME 
$3 TO $5 A DAY 


Selling Guaranteed Shoes 
Every pair guaranteed one year or new 
pair free. Flexible Soles. Rubber Heels. 
Cushion inner soles. You make 98 cents 
profit on every sale. Fine chance to 
build up @ permanent business. Big pro- 
fits in itfor you. Make sales every day 
in the year. You take no risk. We carry 
the stock. We guarantee the fit. Any 
man or woman can take orders. Out- 
fit includes simple device for tak- 
ing measure. Write quick for 
this brand new proposition. 
Don’t send any money. A 
postal will give you all 
information. 

THOMAS SHOE CO, 
$291 Barny St. Dayton,O, 


i, “Slip-On” Raincoat GIVEN 


Would you accept this guaranteed water- 
proof raincoat from us without cost, 
(we -prepay the express) just for show- 
\\ ing it to your friends? Would you like tailorin 
')\ styles that everyone goes wild about? Coul 
| you use $S a day for a little spare time? If so 
| write and say: ‘‘Send your offer’’ and you will 
| receive a beautiful set of samples and styles to 
| pick from (suit or raincoat) and an offer so good 
‘you can hardly believeit. No money or experi- 

; nee needed. Write now—sure. Address 
BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 718, CHICAGO 
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FALL PLANTING FOR THE SPRING 


By SAMUEL ARMSTRONG HAMILTON 


VERYONE is fond of the beautiful spring- 
blooming bulbs, and all will desire to have at 
least a few of them to brighten the garden and 
front-yard as soon as the snow goes away in the 
early spring. These are the first garden flowers 
which greet us after the garden has lain under 
its bed of snow all through the dreary winter, 
and in order to have them at all they must be 
planted in the fall of the year. This is so be- 
cause they will not give good blooms unless 
they have first grown a fine large mass of fibrous 
roots, and to do this they must have time to 
grow them before hard freezing stops growth, on 
the approach of winter. 

Bulbs can be planted any time after the first 
week of September, and in locations north of 
the Ohio River the sooner they are planted after 
that the better, as this will give them a longer 
season of growth. They must make all their 
growth this fall; next spring all the roots do is 
to furnish stimulus to the shooting bloom- 
spikes; the more and larger the roots the finer 
the spikes will be; hence we get them in early 
for best results. 

There are two things which are necessary for 
good results with spring-blooming bulbs: 
Good bulbs and good soil, and both of these are 
of easy accomplishment. To get good bulbs, 
buy them of a reliable dealer. Bulbs are sold in 
two general classes and mixed ones. They are, 
first and second size, and really mean more than 
mere “size.” A well-grown and fully matured 
bulb will always rank as a “first” size; the fact 
that it is smaller than a first size argues a bulb 
to be either not matured, or not properly grown, 
and its flower spike will not be as fine as that of 
the first size ones. 

Of course, when mak- 
ing extensive permanent 
plantings, you can use 
second size bulbs on ac- 
count of the cost, and 
the fact is you can en- 
joy them for a number 
of years; it is the one 
year bed or border plant- 
ings for which we use 
the first size, as well as 
for potting for blooming 
indoors. 

The matter of soil gen- 
erally resolves itself into 
one of making it or at 
least improving an old 
one. If the bulbs are 
to be planted in beds 
or borders in which bed- 
ding-plants have been 
grown during the past 
summer, there will, more 
than likely, have been 
manure added when the 
soil was prepared in the 
spring, and the resultant 
cultivation will leave the 
soil in good condition 
for bulbs. 

In such cases, have the soil dug as soon as it 
is time to remove the bedding plants, and allow 
it to lie open to the sun and air for several days 
without raking. When ready to set the bulbs, 
rake it roughly and dust the surface with tine 
bone-meal, and a dusting of air-slaked lime, to 
insure against acidity of the soil, and it will be 
ready for use. 


Making of New Beds 


If a new bed or border is to be made in which 
to set the bulbs, the soil can be made by using 
ordinary good garden-loam as a base, and add- 
ing an equal bulk of well-rotted horse-manure. 
This should be pulverized when dry so that it 
will mix thoroughly with the soil. To. this 
mixture add for each bushel from one quart to a 
quart and a pint of bone-meal, according to the 
richness of the soil-base, and again mix thor- 
oughly. 

If the soil-base be of sandy loam, or there is 
any reason to suspect acidity of the soil, dust 
over the pile powdered lime enough to make it 
white. Lime is not a fertilizer—it merely has a 
chemical reaction on the soil, whereby it un- 
locks the plant-food therein, and makes it avail- 
able for the immediate use of the roots of the 
bulbs. Soils may be rich in unavailable plant- 
food, and be of no use to anything planted in 
them. 

If garden loam is not available as a base from 
which to make a soil for spring-blooming bulbs, 
get sods from the roadside, preferably that in 
which clover is growing, and pile them up to 


A Tulip Bed 


rot the tops, and then chop them up and mix 
with equal bulk of manure; or, if the latter be 
unavailable, get leaf-mold from the woods to 
take the place of the manure as humus, and in- 
crease the quantity of bone-meal one-half, 
using the lime as before. The above gives 
enough alternative soil-formulae to enable any 
one to make a soil. 

When new beds are to be made, they should 
be excavated to a depth of two feet, saving all 
the stones and rubbish to be used as drainage 
material, which may consist of stones, bricks, 
cinders or other mineral rubbish, broken to the 
size of railroad ballast, which should be put in 
the bottom of the excavation to a depth of three 
to four inches, and on this the soil is placed. 

How to Plant Bulbs 

The bulbs are planted at a depth varying 
with their diameters, excepting that the tulips 
and narcissi will do better and stand upright if 
planted deeper than others in proportion. The 
planting should be done by making a wide hole 
the required depth, setting the bulb with the 
base down, and covering with the required 
quantity of soil. 

Where there is a design to be outlined in 
bulbs, such as crosses, hearts, diamonds or 
other figures, the top three inches of soil is left 
off, the soil leveled and the bulbs placed 
to make the figures, and all covered 
with the remainder of the soil. The 
bulbs should not be~ pressed down in 
planting, as that makes the soil hard under 
them and they are liable to heave out of the 
soil. When all are planted, the top of the soil is 
carefully watered until thoroughly soaked, 
which settles the bulbs 
and prevents heaving. 

The soil for the bulbs 
which it is desired to 
pot up for winter bloom- 
ing, indoors, may be the 
same as that given 
above. The pots should 
be of a size to take the 
bulbs according to your 


intended scheme of 
blooming. Many per- 
sons use earthenware 


pans, similar to pots, in 
which are planted from 
four to twelve bulbs, 
while others like the 
effect of a single bulb in 
one pot. For the latter 
purpose, use a four-inch 
pot for a first-size narcis- 
sus, or daffodil, and a 
three inch one for one 
first-size tulip. When 
more than one is to be 
bloomed in one recep- 
tacle, it is best to use 
pans, as they are more 
shallow and better pro- 
portioned to the plants 
when in bloom. 

There are some very fine new bulbs offered 
this season to the keen flower lover who likes to 
try the good new things as they come out. In 
the large trumpet narcissi we have Glory of 
Leidan, Victoria, and Trumpet Maximus, 
which are the three best to date. 

In the Poeticus group there is a fine new one 
called King Edward VII, which is also splendid 
for forcing. In the double section there has not 
yet been anything introduced which is half so 
good as the old favorite, Von Sion, which, how- 
ever, comes in an improved type, with much 
larger flowers than formerly. 

In the tulip family, that glorious dazzling 
family of beautiful bulbs, there are many fine 
new things offered, of which the best are: 
Single early, Artus, bright scarlet; Briinhilde, 
yellow and white. Double early, Alba Maxima, 
pure white; El Torreador, orange-scarlet; 
Murillo, bright pink. Cottage tulips, Bouton 
d’Or, golden yellow; Caledonia, bright orange- 
red. Darwin tulips, Anton Roozen, rose-pink; 
Ariadne, scarlet; Parrot tulips, Admiral, scarlet 
and black; Markgraaf, yellow and _ scarlet. 
Hyacinths, single, Amy, dark red; Fabiloa; 
rose; Albertine, pure white. In addition there 
are double, Roman, and other families of hya- 
cinths. 

The crocus is cheap and should:be planted in 
large numbers wherever there is room for them, 
making lines and figures through the lawn, and 
along the walks. They can be had in violet, 
blue, white, purple, yellow and striped. They 
should be planted four inches deep in good soil. 


THE ORACLE ON MOBS 


6¢7 TOOK a girl to a carnival the other day,” 
said the Oracle, apropos of nothing at all, 
“one of these affairs where they throw confetti 
and blow a lot of horns. There wasn’t any 
rowdyism, the crowd was good-natured, full of 
fun, and did nothing more that a carnival crowd 
should in the way of merriment. But we hadn’t 
been in the bunch more than a minute when the 
girl said, ‘Ugh, let’s get out of this awful mob!’ 
and she dragged me over to a secluded porch. 
“Now she referred to that mob as though it 
were composed of the dregs of the earth, when, 
as a matter of fact, it was made up mostly of 
stenographers, clerks and plumbers and masons 
and shop girls—people very much like herself. 


But she had a lovely time thinking she was 
above ‘that rabble.’ 

“This mob business makes me laugh, any- 
how. We are always talking about ‘the mob,’ 
forgetting that we’re part of it ourselves, and 
that when we call it the ‘unthinking mob’ 
we’re condemning ourselves. 

“We scorn the mob, but we follow it. We 
sneer at the mob, but we do as the mob does, we 
follow the fashions set by the mob, we eat and 
drink and take our pleasure in the mob and 
then pretend to despise it. And though we jeer 
the mob, I notice that when anybody breaks 
away from it and acts unlike it we are the first 
to hoot at him and call him crazy.” 
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We want more men 
right away, and we 
will pay you big 
money—more money 
than you ever 
thought of making 
before. Just show 
our magnificent 
. line of samples 
) —the orders will 
come ina hurry. 
Exclusive ter- 
ritory open. 
Don’t delay. 
Let us tell 
} you how to 
get one of our 
handsome 
suits FREE. 
Write today. 


Earn $30 to 
$50 a Week 


Yes, and then 
some. You can 
earn big money, 
’ easily and quick- 
ly. No trouble 
in | | | at all in taking | 
mM uly orders. Nice, 
clean, easy work—short hours—and you are 
your own boss. Or you can keep your present 
position and make $75.00 to $100.00 a month 
on the side. 


Let Us Start You in Business 


Be your own boss. No need to trudge along 
ona salary. We'll start you in a business of 
your own—give you a chance to make big 
money easy. No money needed—no experience 
necessary. Write now! : 


Write Today this exceptional offer 


right away. Just send post card or letter and 
we will tell you all about it. We send you all 
accessories—complete outfit free—for starting 
right in to make big money. 


——— 
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Get full particulars of 


651 So. Fifth Ave. 
Dept. 10, Chicago 


Learn about this wonderful new work- 
shde with the sole of steel. Saves health 
—saves $5 to $20 a year of shoe money. 
No colds, no wet feet, no rheumatism, 
no corns, no bunions, no callouses. Over 
£00,000 men now fab in pe ve 
light, sprin, comfortable step. Out- @ 
4 lasts 3 & Sonics of old fashioned all- 
aaa. leather shoes. Soles are aa 

of light, thin, springy steel—extend- 

ing up one inch. Uppers are of water- 
Proof leather. Hair cushion insoles 
give additional elasticity and ab- 
sorb perspiration. Send today for 
my great free book “‘The Sole of 
Steel,”’ and learn all about this 
wonderful shoe. The book 
will be mailed postpaid. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN 


The Steel Shoe Man 
31 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 


That is what Elson, of N. Dakota writes. Bryant, of Colorado, 
made $16 in 6 hours. Sturgill, of Utah, writes: “I made $1200 
in 4 months. ’’ Hundreds of similar letters. 

MANDEL” POST CARD MACHINE 

Business! Unlimited field. With small capital and ABSO- 

>» LUTELY NO EXPERIENCE youcanownabusiness that 

aE ill earn $2000 to. $5000 a year profit. New discovery. 

_»% PHOTO DIRECT ON POST CARDS—NO PLATES—NO FILMS 

’ “Mandel” Machine takes, finishesand delivers 3orig- 

inal photo post cards a minute RIGHT ON THE SPOT. 

%®. 500 per cent PROFIT. In the country, 

fon the streets, at picnics, carni- 

| vals, fairs—the one minute post 

card man makes big money. Sales 

st cards shipped with out- 


lly retarn money invested. Simple 

ble you to begin work imme- 
Write todny for BOOKLET FREE. 
more ubout this 6 Ib. portable post 
curd gallery. 


CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 
336 Ferrotype Bldg. Dept. 336, Public Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. New York City, N. Y. 


The New ‘*Easy” 
Sad Iron. Quick, easy 
sales—big profits. New 
invention—women wild— 
agents getting rich, Brant, 
“~~ Mo., sold 3 doz. first week: 

Fitter, Wis., sold 24 in 3 days. 
Does big ironing for two cents. 

Saves cost in short time. 

Guaranteed. Saves time— 
labor —strength— health. No 
experience necessary. Write 
quick for special terms. 

Foote Mfg. Co, B-218, Dayton, O. 


S&S AGENTS ™ Sanitary Coffee Maker 


produces pure, sweet 
and never wears out. 


coffee, needs no settler 
j Saves. coffee, 
7 money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new invention; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 
DR. LYONS, Box W, 2201 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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_. THE CURE FOR | 


HE COMMONPLACE 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


(Dissatisfaction is called an American disease. 
All those who are restless, discontented and dis- 
gusted with their humdrum and daily surround- 


ings will do well to read Dr. Crane's diagnosis of 


their complaint. 
thinking over.) 


His remedy is certainly worth 


HAT is most striking about commonplace 
things is that there are so many of them. 
They abound. They are so thick around 

you that they smother you. 

The deepest wish of most souls is to escape 
from them. There’s no use talking about loving 
common things, it’s against nature, all life’s 
effort is a search for the uncommon. 

Then what are you going to do about it, 
when you find yourself overwhelmed with 
commonplaceness? 

You are sick and tired of the old. things. 
That ingrain carpet, those crude pictures on the 
wall of the sitting-room, the old round-oak 
stove, the daily skimping and saving, the same 
stupid people you meet every day, the same old 
church and Sunday School, the alarm-clock that 
screams you out of bed at five o’clock every 
morning, and the eternal grind of your work, 
they all seem sometimes to get on your brain 
and conspire to set you crazy. 

Now, let us sit down and talk seriously about 
it. What do you want? 

Oh, I want something different. I want to 
get away, to see the world. I want my share of 
life’s fullness and richness. Other people have 
good times; why not I? Some people have 
automobiles and go to theatres, and travel, 
and—— Oh! if I just had money! I hate this 
old town, anyway. I wish I could go to— 
Chicago or New York, or anywhere where there 
is something going on. It’s so stupid here! 

You have heard a deal of that kind of talk; 
perhaps you have yourself sometimes indulged 
in it. Now, what is the matter? Something is 
wrong. Let us see what it is. 

Take one of these dissatisfied people out of 
the “stupid old town” and put him in a lively 
city, give him money and excitement and all 
the other things he imagined he needed to make 
him happy, and what is the result? In a little 
while he is miserable as he was before! 

I have seen it tried over and over. Where 
there is: a restless, cheap, vulgar spirit, that 
craves constant change and novelty, it will 
create unrest and wretchedness wherever it is 
placed." 

Commonplaceness Lies in a Restless Spirit 


We discover, therefore, that the trouble lies 
in the person himself, and not in his surround- 
ings. 

Tf anything is commonplace, it is you. 

If you have a quick, responsive, sane, healthy 
and loving spirit, it will make your surround- 
ings interesting, no matter what they are. 

As a matter of fact, your own place is as full 
of marvels as.any other place on the globe. All 
you need is eyes to see and ears tohear. + 

The people in the New England towns 
doubtless seemed monstrous dull to the restless 
grocery clerk or spoiled high-school girl, but 
when Mary Wilkins saw that daily life they 
despised she made it fascinating, and hundreds 

. of people read her stories with. delight. 
All you need is imagination, and a real inter- 


_ finest result of culture. 


est in your fellow creatures, and you can make~ 


your little Kansas village as exciting as a novel. 

Study your little world. All*humanity is 
there, as well as in Paris or St. Petersburg. 
Loves and hates are going on about your door- 
step. There are plots and intrigues, perhaps 
crimes. There is the eternal struggle of the 
individual against the restrictions of society. 
There are ambitious youth and cautious old 
men. There is joy, and there is grief, all real 
enough. 

Going away to another place never cured any 
soul of petulance and self-pity. The difficulty 
is that by running away you can escape every- 
thing but the one thing that makes this world 
commonplace—yourself. 

The Power of Imagination 


. Why, do you know that if you could write a 
book and describe the life in your cross-roads 
town so faithfully and clearly that the reader 
would actually feel it, do you know that you 
would become a famous author at once? Do 
you know that many critics think that “Old Ed 
Howe’s” “Story of a Country Town” is one of 
the best American stories ever written? And yet 
it is nothing but a simple account of what very 
many people call mean and commonplace life. 

You know, of course, that one of the greatest 


reese 


poems in the English language is Gray’s “Elegy ~ 


in a Country Churchyard.” Here is what 
Lowell says of it: “The thought in Gray is 
neither uncommon nor profound; you may call 
it beatified commonplace if you choose. I 
shall not contradict you. .I have lived long 
enough to know that there is a deal of common- 
place in the world of no particular use to any- 
body, and am thankful to the man who has the 
divine gift to idealize it for me.” 

Lowell would better have said “the divine 
disposition,” I think, than “the divine gift;” for 
the idealizing power comes from the heart and 
its attitude toward life, and is not a trick of 
genius. 

I do not mean that we should be so content 


as to be without ambition, that we should sit in 
the midst of poverty and dirt and call ourselves 
happy. 

But I do mean that while we do struggle to 
get on and to rise in the world, we should not 
forget that in the meanwhile we are to live our 
daily life in the world, and it is not good for us 
to be always postponing happiness. 

There are some things in the human spirit 
that defile and make common all they touch. 
One is contempt. Despise no living being. It 
always indicates a grain of coarseness in you. 
There is no creature that does not have some- 
thing estimable, something interesting about 
him. Find that. The very looking for it helps 


‘to cure your world of commonplaceness. 


Selfishness Makes Life Commonplace 


All forms of selfishness react to make you 
disgusted with yourself and with all around you. 
If you are seeking for your own gain, to get the 
first places, to be prominent, to be thought 
clever and bright, to be admired and flattered, 
and to have others serve you and amuse you, 
then rest assured that wherever you are it is 
going to seem, as a rule, very stupid, dull and 
common. 

Self-seeking spoils our world, takes away all 
its beauty and charm, as locusts strip a land- 
scape of its green. 

On the contrary, love idealizes. If there’s 
love aplenty, a North Dakota dugout will be 
glorious. Love transfigures your wife’s face, 
er husband’s, your children’s, your neigh- 

ors’. 

Admiration kills commonplaceness.  Criti- 
cism, fault-finding, creates it. Find things at 
which you can wonder. There’s plenty of hero- 
ism, loyalty, honor, beauty, purity, kind- 
heartedness. and other lovely flowers of. the 
human heart, right in your own neighborhood. 

Lust, and low and evil speech makes every- 
thing and everybody about you commonplace. 

Grudges, hates, and the imputing of low and 
sordid motives to people, these will soil and 
make dreadful and drab your little world. 

In fine, your world, your environment, is a 
reflection of your spirit. A mean, selfish, un- 
principled, lazy and evil spirit would find heaven 
itself an intolerable bore. I once wrote: 


Give me not scenes more charming, give me 
eyes 

To see the beauty that around me lies; 

To see the shine of souls, see angels shy 

Among the faces of the passers-by. ~ 

T do not ask for more to seek and love me, 

I do not ask for brighter eyes to move me, 

But sharper sense to miss no hailing sign 

Of fellowship in spirit seeking mine. 


No golden shore I ask, but a heart that sings 
The exquisite delight of common things. 

The kingdom of heaven is not There, but Here. 
O for the seeing eye and hearing ear! 


“The man of simple mind,” says Mr. Brierly, 
“of purged eye and pure heart, walks daily 
wrapped in the consciousness of being in the 
midst of a universe divinely beautiful, and 
which is all his. Delight in the simple is the 
It sets us longing not 
so much for the sensation of the millionaire as 
he shows us his new palace, as for that of a 
Wordsworth or a Ruskin, as, on a spring morn- 
ing, they contemplate a greening tree. The 
materials for this delight are here all around us, 
filling: every inch of space and every moment of 
time. 


The Last Straw 


“Arthur,” said the young bride, “would you 
do anything for me?” 

“Yes, my sweet.” 

“Would you suffer for me?” 

“Yes, my love.” 

“Would you face great danger for me?” 

“Ves, my dear.” 

“Would you die for me?” 

“Yes, indeed, if it were necessary.” 

“Then you won’t mind matching this sample 
for me at 4 

But with a scream of agony Arthur had fled. 


A High Flyer 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Hornbeak, anxiously, 
“T ain’t one of those people who worries very 
much, but I don’t like the idea of our son, 
Arthur, becoming one of those bird men.” 

“Who said he was going to be an aviator?” 
asked Mr. Hornbeak. 

“Well, here’s Cousin Bill writing that we’d 
better put a curb on Henry; says he’s flying 
awful high for a young feller.” 


Against Union Rules 


The new editor was laying down his policy. 

“T don’t want any jokes about mother-in- 
laws, inebriated husbands, old maids, politics, 
or suffragettes,”’ he said. 

“Then I hereby declare a strike of the joke 
writers’ union,” protested the veteran humor- 
ist, hotly. 

And when the editor tried to break the strike 
with non-union jokesters, he found that all they 
could do was tramp jokes. He was forced to 
yield. 


Your Free Jar 


E want to give you a fruit 
jar. We think you will be 


glad to get it. Because this jar 
is a great help in preserving—it 
is more certain and _ sanitary. 
See coupon below. 


Be sure that your vegetables and fruit are put up in 
all glass—the day of tin-topped, metal-capped, 
wrist-twisted jars is past! } 


Atlas E-Z Seal Jars are “all glass’—the top is all 
glass—no metal to taint the fruit. Theseal is a wire 
clamp—it closes with a touch and opens with a filt. 


“Home-Jarring” is easy and safe when you use 


ATLAS E-Z SEAL JARS 


When January comes, wouldn’t you like to surprise 
your family with fresh, luscious, tempting peas, 
beans, corn and tomatoes—peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries and berries ? 


And what housewife wouldn’t choose to preserve 
her own vegetables and fruit rather than 
pay fancy winter prices to the grocer? 


Do not let the good things of summer go to 
waste—preserve them in E-Z Seal Jars. 


Free Jar and Free Book 
rae free jar, present this 


Take this coupon to your grocer. 7 comma trPreseny. this 
_ Hewill give youafree jar. Write = exiy ties su Pr” 
us and we will send you a free book *# "4#8L-ATLAS GLassco., 
of recipes and canning instructions. (fell heh rie tinge ep ree ee 
Two things to do foday. 


ceived one ‘Atlas’ E-Z Seal Jar 
free of all cost or obligation. Thisis 
HAZEL-ATLAS 
GLASS CO. # 


the first coupon presented by any mem- 
=- TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 


Seal Jar 
FREE 


In order to secure 


= 
= 
= 


Address 


ber of my family, 
All coupons must 


. od whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. 
Wheeling, a be signed by you and returned before Noy. 1, 1912, 
wz DEALER'S CERTIFICATE, This isto-certiry that I gave 
W. Va. = one ‘‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the person whose signature 
= appears above, 


= 
= 
=~ 
= 
= 


Dealer's Name 


Let Baby Wear 
This Shirt 


It has no buttons — no open laps. It is 
snug-fitting and comfortable—an utterly per- 
fect protection. 

It goes on like a jacket, and gives double 
thickness over all the front. 

A million infants now wear it. 

No other garment made for infants’ wear 
was ever half so popular. 


Sold at little prices—at a trifling profit— 


Go see it 


so every mother can afford it. 


today at your store. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this 
label appears on the front of each garment. 
This shirt is our invention and our sole production. Makeshift imitations 
are not at all like it. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Made in cotton, wool 


Sizes fore amy age from birth. ottor 
Also in silk and 


and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. $28988—S50233 (25) 


. 
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| What Makes the World Go Round 


Lyric by HARRY WILLIAMS Music by EGBERT VAN ALSTYNE 
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is it,dear,with-in me here,when - ev-er you are near, Nowcant you tell? Oh ver-y well 
is it, dear, that fills with cheer the art-ist as he toils,\What makeshim choose _ thesoft-est hues?_ 


What is it thenthat causesmensome 
What strengthens then a fel-lowwhena 


r ry —— p n 
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times toshed a tear, I'm ask-ing you-—— Ithoughtyou knew—Then let,me ask an-oth- er ques - tion, dear-ie, on- ly one, Twill not an - 


thrust in life he foilsWhatmakeshim care__ to do’or dare? In sto-ry,song or po-et - ry, come tellme if you can,What is the 
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noy—— amaid-en coy,__What is the on~lything i 
cream_ of ev-’ry theme, A mancanrule a na-tion, ah, but whocanruletheman And make it 


It’s the sips of. hon-eydrips,That lin-ger in her kiss, 
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This Is the Beau 
We Will Send You 


Free and postpaid if you will take a few minutes of your time to write the an- 
swers to as many as you can of the questions at the side of this sheet and mail your 
answers to us. 

The real picture, in six colors, which we will send you, is, of course, a real 
work of art, made possible only by the most modern improvements of color printing. 
The painter is E. Fromentin; the full color reproduction is upon plate paper 


16x20 inches; the picture itself is 11x15, which gives you a fine margin for framing. 
It is just the sort of picture you would be glad to buy to brighten some room. 
Read these questions. Write the answers after them. Mail the column to us 
with your name and address and you will get this picture. 


BUT YOUR ANSWERS MUST BE IN OUR OFFICE BY SEPT. 3o01Tn. 

Why are we offering this picture free? 

Because, if you send us the answers to these questions, you can help us very 
directly in the further improvements of the Woman’s WorLp which we are making. 
You will at the same time be doing yourself and your neighbors a service. 

How? 

If you are one of those who answered the questions we asked in the Woman’s 
Wor tp Jast fall, you have probably noticed that a good many of the improvements 
we have since made in the WoMAN’s Wor LD were along the lines you may have suggested. 
If you helped to advise us then, we want your further advice now. If you did not 
write before, write us now—we want to hear from you who are reading this now—to 
know from you at this time how our advertising pages can be made more useful to you. 

Our readers all over the nation have given us testimony over and over again 
of the great and direct value to them of the advertising pages in calling their atten- 
tion to new and useful articles or to better and more economical forms of familiar 
goods. 


These questions are asked to learn directly from you what sort of goods you are now using. 

Your answers will help us, therefore, so that we should present to you through our advertising 
pages the best obtainable brands of the sort of goods you inform us that you use. 

This will plainly be for your advantage and to the advantage of your town, as it will also 
be to our advantage and to the-advantage of our advertisers. 

For manufacturers and advertisers of the best brands of goods of all kinds and at all prices are 
ready to do their part in furnishing their best goods to you who live in the small towns and upon the 
farms. They have realized the remarkable prosperity of the country communities in these recent 
years and the consequent great increase in demand for all sorts of high-class commodities. 

They need only to learn directly from you—as they can learn from your answers to these ques- 
tions—what sort of articles you have use for, and what you have not, in order to determine what to 
show to you through our columns. 

You do not need to be a subscriber to answer these questions and get the picture. And if you 
prefer not to cut up your magazine, you can write us the questions and answers on a separate sheet. 
You need only be a reader of the WoMAN’s WoRLD to receive the picture. 

This is not a contest. 

There are no chances to take. 

Everybody who sends us answers to these questions gets a picture. 

You are not required to answer all the questions, but only those you can answer. 

There are no exceptions or difficult rules to comply with. All you need to do is to fill out 
this coupon as frankly and fully as you can and mail it to us before September 3oth. 

Your answers, of course, will be held in strict confidence. We will note your name only to 
address a picture to you. Then your answers will be recorded anonymously, as votes in an election. 


Woman's World Publishing Co., 107 S.Clinton St., Chicago 
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COUPON 


Please answer as many as possible of the questions below and 
mail to Coupon Edtior, Woman’s World, Chicago 


What brand or make of the following articles do you buy? 


1. What make of corset did you buy this Spring?................... 
Zee Wiktats price Gil VOU pay fOMIee «thn so ike inne teil Abie ser ocean 
3., -What do your menspay for their'suits?. .0)...025:...:0.0-0 le one. 
aR WV natido vou. pay tor ther. SocksP +s .)2sieae Acuctadh abet<1h ati 
5. What do you pay for their underwear?..................-.02-- 
6.8 Whatrdo vou pay for: their/shirts?is.) 29. o;...220ee ee Mes Nee 
7.. What: price silks do you buy for clothing?.....................- 
Saree Wit: price Satinse sa. ataaes semea EE...» SNM Lad ln as 
Ole What sheetingdo, you Dives. ates Meier i. cist a tok SIS el Sele if 
TO: a WWietteratD DELS? ys; mid epee On MENS oR, LACT TOR Ae te 
{i (What washinecmachineri ted. Baseies atleast, cen ode wa kee Ce. 
12eWratdid'it cost?” 1 Se erga ee A ee he? eee 
Toa WHat breadimixerr. . Lakaat Ei rcetet he cdot sees boas Jeo 
Te Wa G SeCLIO Al DOURCASED <6 rook eee tn Nome nae 
VV HAL EOI TAIN DER arce cas Sis te cows ocicleus eee cae 
Oar WbAG MOLOFGWClern.. SEB McBeth aos cic c'sad Pecsisemwinte seeds ene | 
IG cemVVHatr CAICUIS DOWAeIt: Seen OMe... Ft. Docc een ales bcitte re 
18. Do any of your family seek employment through offe:: made by 
advertisers in the WoMAN’s WoRLD?.. nS Ae | 
19. What roofing is on your house?... Naleticna Pye cai Rie ta? 
20. What mince meat do you er Sr ARs aay tee 
21. What condensed or evaporated milk?.........0.5......0.. 
SI ALWHAE RINGS OF CCACKEISE. skeet eet et weet tates ae 
23. Do yowbuy'them in bulk or packager... :5 0.5.6... cc ee cas 
Dae aVVnelrcannedsmcatsr pao mee secre seta ae cee bette cue tbe 
BRED ORYDU TSE UFONOY os ap als nes Ate Wh chang ea a caoetiahe waste cate 
Bo mW NAL Tae Sartre cs ree tees Se ee 
27. What temperance drinks—Coca Cola—grape juice—root beer— 
birch beer—ginger ale—sarsaparilla—soda-water?............. 
(Cross off the names of the products you use.) 
23a Whatemake Of Camuyr <. sala clases oo0 soe 6s 0. PHteGA aarti 
29. Do you get it from grocer, general store, druggist, candy store 
MKC EAM YAY ere, orn feueis, Sete ereeebateia an eatmyatoteus tonsa sca vahane olay ubickelsbacee ose s 
Ores Wild ta ass) ALU DACOUST aaa caret MaMa ae oA ae tsa ecraaid sap ahhh cleardeaie 
31, eo you buyidried salt cod of SAFGINES? s.,.0.- nas vena we ne ome oa'e 
S2a What vasclMieclo VOM USCie. seein. cis foeis.5 ck iapstelwudpe tus, 6 ended mite 
BREE Wat SUVPETOOUSRO Gc tes cto nice deka culate tosdeuhclests seh Fats 
Seem BAL RUCLES f tenis. Mec Ne cacy co feta ons scales 1.-« almabstu aya)s Wipeacb eben 
TR UL ad (DET ONE 2O PS Sie Se egy ae ces Pana Ty weer 
Bee Wha batt SATII TIOO LAr Aas ceo rate Neos oy pci m. Unaiawhe nara were Ri ssartien sae 
RNY Lab OPW GUE DAVRIOL VCs A ais catty ante. clteseehats J aie > eine oie olen Pane 
38. What scouring soap—Sapolio, Dutch Cleanser, Bon Ami, or any 
Other. DIAN e es ic... pee ate entender anac tens pene 21 00 cia ae 
39. What oil for your sewing machine, clocks, guns, etc.?............. 
40. How often de you paint your house outside?...................-- 
41. How often do you paint your house inside?...............00ee00: 
42 en WEDD SE COOKADGOK OY OUMISEN ater isis pink exe acters asl eddions nclont + 
43. How long have you béen subscribing to WOMAN’s WoRLD?...... 
44. Do you intend to renew your subeectotion? i eset’. c, o1a oteya gle aca SRT 
AGE LURING CEN UAROLE PANS. cetera sails etcimaker dass thence PCTS A ai aheiwy axe Chola” ey 
SL INC cease mtevehs ree PRORIS so ach alcin «Pian bin a Zs sheds Seelnn de pinaiaireus 3.05 
Oa fe SC Oe Ce eidicd Ate oe, oe en ee ee a 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR MEN’S TASLORING—EASY WORK, BIG PAY. 
Outfit free. Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 719, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY TO 
handle our line of sanitary household brushes. Large com- 
missions. Write for particulars and territory. Bradley 
Brush Company, 602 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. BORAX-EE SOAP 
Powder. Big money.- Ward & Co.; 1780 Berteau, Chicago 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS.-MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and largecatalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg.._Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


AGENTS: BRAND NEW INVENTION “JUST THE 
Thing” Jelly Bag. Big summer and fall seller. L-Supply 
Co., Box 1166, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL OUR BEAUTIFUL 
Floral Wall Mottoes, with Scripture Text. Write for 
terms. Frank W. Shilling Co., Navarre, Ohio. 


$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES. TO TRUST- 
worthy men and women totravel and disiribute samples: 
big m’f’r. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas.. M. F., Chgo. 


SWEEP IN THE $$$ WITH OUR “WUNDER- 
broom’’—made of India Bassine. Superior to finest broom- 
corn. Absolutely new. 

AGENTS: 250% PROFIT. WONDERFUL LITTLE 
article. Sells like wildfire. Can be carried in pocket. 
Write at once for free sample. H. Mathews, 1988 3rd 
St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS TO SELL GUARANTEED GROCEVIES 
at Wholesale direct to Consumer. Save cu 2) 

fifth to one-third their money. 
W. W. H. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Chicago. 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES, BIG PROFITS, NEW 
Ironing-Wax perfumes clothes with violet perfume. 
Nothing like it. Four cents brings particulars for free 
goods. M B.R., Mfrs.,13 B. Water St., New York. 

AGENTS WANTED—EARN bIG MONEY SELL- 
ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Fancy Linens, etc. 
Wholesale terms. New Catalog Free. National Importing 
Co., Desk W., 699 Broadway, New York City. 


C. Krebs, 2266 Archer, Chic-go | 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS & SIGN PAINTERS. COST 2c, SELL 25c. 
New. Guaranteed window letters put up instantly with 
kerosene and roller by anyone. Quick returns. Samples 
free. Embossed Letter Co., 2463 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 


AGENTS $35 to $75 AWEEK INCOME. NEW IN- 
vention. Scrubs, takes up water. No wringing, no cloths. 
Sells everywhere—big profits—exclusive territory. Write 
today. Special terms. Pirrung Mfg. Co.,Dept. 196,Chicago 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS. PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures. Photo China Plates. Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk K-6. Chicago. II. 


YOU ARE LOOKING FOR MORE LONG GREEN. 
You doubtless deserve it, and willing to work for it. 
Jur soap and toilet article combinations have every ear- 
mark of being the real Coin Getters. Wecan prove 
that they are. Write for our convincing proofs. Davis 
Soap Works, 298 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 

SOAP AGENTS: “MAKE MORE MONEY” SELL- 


ing largest line of Toilet Articles, Extracts, Spices and 
Housenoid Necessi ies. Celebrated Linro products—140 


Bie pay, s.eady or. | aricies; Freight Paid; big commisions for you; handsome 
ig pay, sceady wors. | f , hibeePece ; 
"7 premiums for your customers; Exclusive Territory; sam- 


ple case furnished; free catalogues. Linro Co., 123 Linro 
Bldg., St Louis, Mo. 


CHINA PAINTING 
COLORS, STUDIES, KILNS, GOLD, HALF PRICE. 


Study Free. Anglo-resc: Ar: Co., Chicago. 


COINS & STAMPS 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures Ic. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 3016, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


OLD COINS WANTED: $7.75 PAID FOR RARE 
1853 quarter; $20.00 for half dollar. Keep money dated 
before 1890 and send 10 cents for new coin value book. | 
A. H. Kraus, 284 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PETER 


Continued from page 9 


eal” 


“And sickness!” she persisted. “Do you 
imagine that no sorrow or grief of any kind can 
come to us, just because we love?” 

He shrugged away from her, impatient even 
of thoughts of pain. 

“T never think of what annoys!” he cried. 

A vision of what such a man would be in 
times of stress flashed before her eyes. She 
hastened to change the subject. 

“Did you know that I shall not be here much 
longer?” she asked. “My aunt is well now. I 
must go home soon.” 

He scented an emotional crisis and his whole 
soul rose to meet it. 

“T shall follow you!” he announced, fervently. 

A shiver of fear shook her. What if Gerald 
really should follow her and discover her study- 
ing law! She had hoped to finish her studies 
before marrying. She loved her work so. But 
she loved Gerald more, and for his sake she 
would give up her work tomorrow if he insisted. 

“My mother is coming down here to stay a 
little while, and when she goes back, I must go 
with her.” 

“Your mother! How I shall love her for your 
sake!” he cried. He lifted a fold of her white 
serge and kissed it. 

Peter turned red to her ears. It seemed to 
her that she never would become used to his 
gallantries, but she loved them beyond words, 
even though they embarrassed her virgin soul. 

“Gerald!” she cried. “You love beauty so, 
how can you love so hopelessly plain a girl as I 
am! I haven’t a beautiful feature or attribute. 
I hate myself for being so ugly and worship you 
because you are so handsome. You fill my 
artistic eye as no one else ever did except a 
Greek statue!” 

Although he shrank under her first words, 
her flattery raised his egotism to the mth 
power. He laughed delightedly. 

“Rest assured, I shall never be jealous of a 
Greek statue!” he cried. 

“There is no one else to be jealous of!” she 
said, mournfully. “You are the first and the 
last—Alpha——” 

“The what?” he said, with a frown. 

“Nothing!” she said, hastily. “Now my 
mother,” she went on quickly, to cover her 
faux pas, “is quite the prettiest little thing you 
ever saw. She is but eighteen years older than 

” 


'” 


“Do not tell me a beautiful woman’s age! 
he begged. He was extremely sensitive about 
his own age. He was thirty-nine but looked 
less than thirty. 

“T’ve already told you, because you know that 
I am twenty!” she said. “But she looks about 
twenty-seven. She is small, with the most 
beautiful figure, and such tiny hands and feet! 
Her hair is a lovely golden and her eyes so blue, 
they are almost purple!” 

“Like violets drenched in dew!” he mur- 
mured. “I saw a girl like that once at a ball in 
New Orleans.” 

“Mother used to go to balls in New Orleans 
when she was a girl. But you couldn’t have 
met her. You are too young.” 

“Certainly I am!” he said frowning. “TI fell 
desperately in love with this unknown beauty 
who gave me a call-out three times, but refused 
to tell me her name. Are you jealous?” 

“Of a girl you danced three times with, years 
ago, and don’t even know her name?” laughed 
Peter in cheerful scorn 


“You might well be!” he urged, a trifle 


cruelly. “I have always remembered her as the 
most beautiful creature I have ever seen in my 
whole life!” 

“Yet you never followed her up to discover 
her identity, and you saved yourself for me!” 
said Peter, loyally. 

Reynaud winced, for he had spent much 
valuable time searching for his unknown in- 
amorata only to learn she had sailed for South 
America the next day, and he never found her. 

“Shall we go to the ball at Pass Christian 
tonight?” he said. “You dance so beautifully 
that I long for another opportunity.” 

Peter blushed. 

“How dear of you to mention my few accom- 
plishments so often! You are always praising 
my ability to sail a boat——” 

“Because that was how I learned to love you,” 
he said. “In an instant it came! Such a | 
whirlwind of emotion, because of your chivalry { 
the evening I slept at your feet and so cruelly 
left you to sail the boat alone! You have the’ 
chivalry of a man!” 

“Father always said I ought to have been a | 
man,” said Peter, ruefully. “Just before he 
died, he called me to him and said ‘ Daughter, I 
ought to have left a son to care for your little 
mother—my flower-wife—but you are the 
only son I have. Care for her, little daughter! 
Take care of her always, for my sake, for she 
was not meant, as you and I are, to stand up 
under life’s storms. See that she is always 
kept in the sunshine!” 

Tears gushed out of the eyes of Reynaud. 
Peter seldom wept, and it embarrassed her 
horribly to see a man cry. She considerately 
turned her head until he should regain his self- 
control. 

“See!” he cried, wiping his eyes on a crimson 
silk handkerchief which matched his silk socks. 
“The pathos of that word picture of your 
father’s death-bed touched me so irresistibly 
that Iam weeping. You have a wonderful way 
of throwing your whole soul into your voice. I 
believe that on the stage you would make a 
great actress. If your heart could be utterly 
broken so that your coat of ice would melt and 
you could throw your great soul wide open for 
your audience to see, you would be a second 
Duse!” 

“It’s awful to hear such words from you, 
Gerald, but I have heard them before. When 
we went down from Northampton to New 
York to play ‘Hamlet’ for a week, a theatrical 
manager said much the same thing, though not, 
you may be sure, in your beautiful language. 
But he offered me a position.” 

“Why did you not take it?” 

“T had other ambitions—I mean—I——” 

But her hesitation went unnoticed. 

“T should be so proud to have my wife a 
great actress!” he exclaimed. “Every night I 
would send you a great bunch of violets and sit 
in a front seat, devouring you with my eyes and 
saying to myself and possibly to those near me, 
“That is my wife!’”’ 

Peter crimsoned. He saw it and smiléd. 

“You shrink so charmingly from such words. 
I do not need your own assurance that you have 
never loved so ardently before. 

“T’ve never been loved at all!” said Peter, 
bluntly.. “Oh! Do you feel that? There’s the 


wind. Now we can get home!” 
Cominued on page 45 


FOR THE HOME 


STOP SNORING, CHECK CATARRH. SIMPLE 
device easily worn. Antiseptically treated; in Sanitary 
Package. 25c. Dr. C. S. Page, Masonic Temple, Chicago 


HELP WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED. CASH OR ROYALTY 
to you. Needham Music House, 109-5, St. Louis, Mo. 


SELL YOUR SONG POEMS: NEW PLAN. OUR FREE 
Book tells how. Haworth Music Pub. Co., G, Wash., D.C. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand, geod pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 627 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 
$25 PROFIT AND UP NIGHTLY. $50 TO $75 


starts you. No experience needed. We teach you & 
furnish everything. Capt. Mdse. Co., Dept. K, Chicago 


$25 WEEKLY AND EXPENSES TO MEN AND 
women to put out catalogs and advertise. Big mail order 
house. C. Emery, M.A., Chicago, Ill. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED—RELIABLE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY. 
To occupy himself profitably during spare moments. 
Must be healthy, able-bodied, & between 16 & 60 years of 
age. Write for particulars. Box F-409, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND, 


wear a fine tailormade suit. just for showing it to your 
friends? Ora Slip-on Rain Coat? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 720, Chicago, and get beau- 
tiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. ~ 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR U.S. GOV- 
ernment Positions. $80.00 month. Annual vacations 
Common education sufficient. 12,000 appointment. 
coming. Send postal for free list of positions open. 
Frankiin Institute, Dept. F-71, Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, life-time employ- 


ment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet A927. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 
BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS 


of dollars have been made by writers of successful Words 
or Music. Past experience unnecessary. Send us your song 
poems, with or without music, or write for free particu- 
lars. Acceptance Guaranteed if Available. Washing- 
ton only place to secure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. SPLEN- 
did income assured right man to act as our representa- 
tive after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 
ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for a man in your section to get 
into a big-paying business without capital and become 
independent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
Address E. R. Marden, Pres., The National Co-Opera- 
tive Real Estate Company, L590 Marden Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOV’T MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. FREE 
living quarters. Examin’t’n soon. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL SILK PETTI- 
coats from factory. Can earn $25 weekly. Particulars 
free. P.& B. Skirt Co., Dept. 29, Lynn, Mass. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MUSIC 


SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg & Co., 25 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


RAG TIME PIANO PLAYING TAUGHT BY 
Mail. Book free. Christensen. 82 Auditorium Bldg., Chgo. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. FEW WEEKS 
completes. We control many excellent positions. Tools 
given. Branches in all leading cities. For information 
regarding any one, write Dept. W, Moler College, 738 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
mos: advanced home study course. Best field for women. 
$15 to $25 a weex. Diplomas equal to highest hospital 
standard. Easy terms. Catalog Free: Address Amer- 
ican Training Schoo: tov Nurses, Chicago. 


ALLENDALE CCUNTERPANES, THE STAPLE 
Quilt tor over fifty years, in homes, hospitals, hotels, etc. 
Recommended by physicians. ‘“Laundered easily as 
sheets.’? Extremely durable. Send for description to 
Dimity Quilt Co., Dept. F, Providence, R.I., U.S. A. 


WANTED—LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING 
with Hermann permanent wave—manicuring—facial 
massage—electrolysis or chiropody. Top wages paid 
graduates. Branches in all leading cities. For informa- 
tion regarding any one, write Dept. 2-W, Moler College, 
738 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills 


LEARN NURSING AT HOME. EARN $20.00 A 
week. We positively guarantee to train you in your spare 
time to be a professional Nurse. Earn while learning. 
Big demand. Course of instruction by highest authority 
on Nursing in America. Is interesting, easy and com- 
plete. Home-practice work. Hundreds have taken ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. Highest recommendation 
of Prominent Physicians. Send to-day for descriptive 
catalogue. National School of Nursing, Dept. 16, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


OLD GOLD 


WE PAY $1 PER SET FOR OLD FALSE TEETH. 
Old gold, silver and jewelry bought. Money sent at once. 
Mail yours today. “Est. 20 years. Philadelphia Smelting 
& Refining Co., 829 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY—$427,530 MADE BY 
Clients. 2 Books: ‘‘What and How to Invent—Proof of 
Fortunes in Patents,” and 112-page Guide Free. E. E. 
Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J.S. Ziegler Co , 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, RURAL AND 
City Carriers, Post Office Clerks. Thousands needed. Ex- 
aminations soon. Trial Lesson Free. Ozment,105, St. Louis 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase your salary. Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter. 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind 


WANTED—ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY. 
To join this Society. And carry its sick, accident, death 
benefit Protection. Get friends to join. Spare time. 
$50 to $150 a month. No experience needed. Write for 
particulars. Box PP-293,. Covington, Ky., U.S.A. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


a LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 
prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


_ LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


INVESTMENTS 


FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE. 
Send me your name and I will mail-you this magazine ab- 
solutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy.to any man.who in- 
tends to invest $5 or more per month. Tells you how 
$1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different classes 
of investments, the Real Earning Power of your money. 
This magazine six months Free if you write to-day. H.L. 
Barber, Publisher, 424, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c PER ROLL. PRINTS: 2% 
x34, 3c; 24x44, 316x384, 314x4M4, 4c; 314x514 & 4x5, 
5c; on Postcards 5c. Highest grade work. Send 2 nega- 
tives & will print free. G. W. Hoke, 1509 E. 63d, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


LOCAL OR TRAVELING SALESMEN MAKING 
small towns, to handle our new pocket sideline. Prompt 
commissions, no collecting. State territory covered. 
Peerless Mfg. Co., 216 Sigel St., Chicago. 


a gp Se ge 
DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION WHERE YOU 
can earn from $1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses? 
There are hundreds of such positions now open. No former 
experience as a Salesman required to get one of them. If 
you want to enter the world’s best paying profession our 
Free Employment Bureau will assist you to secure a 
position where you can earn good wages while you are 
learning Practical Salesmanship. Write today for full 
particulars; list of good openings and testimonial letters 
from hundreds of our students for whom we have recent- 
| ly secured good positions paying from $100.00 to $500.00 
a month and expenses. Address nearest office, Dept. 174, 
National Salesmen’s Training Association, Chicago, New 
York, Kansas City, Seattle, New Orleans, Toronto. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


_DR. C.H. BERRY’S FRECKLE OINTMENT POSI- 
tively Removes F-eckles and all discolorations, giving 
Beautiful Compl-xion. Send for Free Booklet—Hints on 
how to be Beauuiful. Dr. C.H. Berry Co., Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES, $6 UP. GET OUR PRICES BEFORE 
purchasing. Typewriter Exchange,223 W. 125th St.,N.Y. 


TYPEWRITERS $10 UP. TEN DAYS FREE 
trial. Guaranteed two years. Price-list free. F. W. Payne 
Co., Rosedale Station, Kans. City, Kansas. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. FURNISHES 
Competent Stenographers to employers through its free 
Employment Depts. Branch offices in all principal cities. 


_ LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 4% to 4 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


wo BRS ee 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 
$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples. 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1019 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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September, 1912 


sweeping with a corn 
broom, when at a 
small cost you 
can procure a 
BISSELL : 
Sweeper? No woman 
prefers a corn broom to 
a carpet sweeper, but 
under the mistaken 
idea that it’s more 
economical she 
continues sweep- 
ing in the old 
laborious, 
back- break- 
ing-way. 
For every 
reason, includ- 
ing that of economy, the 

Carpet 


| BIS SELL Sweeper 


is the only satisfactory appliance for daily 
use on carpets and rugs, and if you will 
take a few moments to consider its merits 
you will not let a day pass until you have 
purchased one. 

The “ BISSELL” lessens the labor of 
sweeping 95%, brightens and preserves your 
carpets and rugs, raises no dust, making 
sweeping a pleasant task instead of a 


drudgery. 
For sale by all first-class trade. : 
Price $2.75 to $5.75. Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Dept. 20 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (19) 


lusive Carpet Sweeper 
rs in the Worl 


Largest 


The biggest, 
It’ Ss oming most ee 
dous chance 
ever offered. It’s a whirlwind! 
chance to be our special sales man- 
m ager in your town on a NEW PLAN. 
i\\ Your pockets full of money if you grab 
this, boys. Plenty of money—wads of 
it! Then there are other big things. 
We can’t even tell you about them 
) in print— only in special letters 
—so write! write!! 


$2500.00 prize: 


Read that out loud! $2500.00 given to 
our agents. Cash—Rings—Stickpins 
—Diamonds — Watches — Suits — All 
FREE. You can make 


$50 to $60 a Week 


and then some, selling our swell, nifty 
suits. Only part of pieces time and no 
experience necessary. 


We Pay Express on Everything 


Hurry! Send a postcard today for our 
Great Offer. Get it before someone in your 
town heats you to it. Be our agent and sell 
all the clothesin yourtown. Don’t wait. 


It’ sacrackerjack. Send postcard with your name and address 
right away and we'll send samples and full particulars—F ree! 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Dept. 3016, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Selling our guaranteed hosiery for Ay 
women and children. Every style an 

grade. Guaranteed to last four months 
without holes or a new pair given free. 
Easy Seller. Big profits. Repeat or- 
ders. Sell every day in the year. All 
want guaranteed hosiery. Don’t miss 
this chance, Act quick. Write for 
terms, Free sample to workers, Send 
no money. <A postal will do. 


THOMAS MFG. CO. 
3291 Barney St., Dayton, Ohio 


‘WuRLIZER 


Soe SWE SUPPLY THE US.GOVT. 


New Band Catalog 


Just off the press. 300 pages. ‘Thousands of 

illustration and color plates. Every musical 

instrument. Highas quality and lowest prices 

in the world y payments. Write today. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


133 E. 4th Ave., Cincianati 344. S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Cs 


students most successful at 


to pass the 
oes Seen, only for 
rite now. 


Seas Cora, Sina oi Sore y Maskattas Bldg. Chicago, 


Write at once for full particulars 
of this extraordinary offer. No 
charge No obligations. Your 


opportunity to learn a pleasant and profitable ac- 
» complishment. Secure a Scholarship and culti- 
. vate your natural talents. Success assured. Art 
# Prospectus FREE, Offer limited. Write today. 
The Fine Arts Institute, Studio 3016, Omaha, Nebr. 


Just i:ShipWentDown 


Words & Music of this song, 

FREE § the biggest hit ever known; 
ons album of 35 other ponular 
pense and big illustrated Cat of iectens music FREE 
you send 10 cents to p eand mailing. Address 


postag 
CONSOLIDATED MUSIC to. 213 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


-Why Waste Your Fnergies o.—= 


BANG!!! 


Graduate correspondence } 


exams. Scho- | 


Art Scholarship Award 
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first love so beautifully done. 
come, child, and you will be happy yet. 


He looked at her reproachfully. 

“Are you so anxious?” 

“Only that I am expecting a telegram from 
mother, saying when she will arrive. And 
then—if we should go to the ball, I have quite 
a little to do on my frock.” 

When he left her at the pier, it was arranged 
that they should go to the ball and he was to 
come over at eight and make the run to Pass 
Christian in her aunt’s motor car. 

Reynaud was always handsome, but in even- 
ing clothes he was a striking figure. Few men 
wore their clothes more gracefully than he. 

When he arrived, Peter came running down 
the stairs, breathless and excited. He thought 
she did not look quite as well as usual. Her 
frock was too pink and the sun burned her deli- 
cate skin cruelly. 

“What do you think?” she cried. 
has. arrived! 


“Mother 
Her telegram reached here after 
she did! She was due at 6:30, but of course she 
was late. That train never came in on time in 
its life except once, and then it was yesterday’s 
train, twenty-four hours behind time. They 
have just sent down to fetch her trunk, for she 
wants to go to the ball. We have two loads 
anyway, so you and J will go with Cousin John 
and his wife because we four are all ready, and 
we'll send the machine back for Auntie and 
mother and the girls. They like to be late!” 

Gerald agreed, and they started along the 
Beach road to Pass Christian. 

Peter never forgot that swift ride. She and 
Gerald and Cousin Laura sat in the tonneau and 
Gerald held her hand all the way. It was moon- 
light, and as their machine raced silently along 
the white road, they looked at the moon light 
glistening on the smooth waters of the Sound 
and felt that they were almost too happy in 
their love for it to last. 

They were just finishing their second waltz 
when it happened, and at first Peter was too 
stunned to realize what had occurred. It was 
years before she could look back and remember 
how Gerald and she had just been whispering 
to each other when suddenly he stopped short. 
She looked up at him and saw an expression on 
his face that even in his most impassioned 
moments, she had never seen before. And she 
was so keen that she knew, even in that one 
swift flash, that everything he had done and 
said had been to her, had been artificial and 
that this was real. She saw his naked soul. She 
followed his gaze and saw that he was looking 
at her mother, who, beautiful as a dream, was 
returning his glance with a surprise and a glad- 
ness and an intensity which took years from her 
age and left her a girl again—younger looking 
than her own daughter. 

That Peter did not cry out or fall or faint was 
a miracle, for she went blind and almost stum- 
bled to a chair, covering her face with her os- 
trich fan to shut out the sight. 

They did not miss her. When she looked 
again, they were dancing. He was whispering 
to her—her sick soul knew the very words from 
the look in his eyes, and her mother’s delicate 
face was pink when poor Peter’s would have 
been red, and her mother’s confusion under 
Gerald’s ardor was charming and coquettish 
and alluring. Peter had seen other men lured 


’ on by this same method, and at first she looked 


with anxious eagerness to see if her mother 
were as indifferent in this instance as she had 
seen her in times past. * But no, even Peter’s 
inexperience in such matters led her to realize 
that this time her mother was equally ardent 
and serious. 

They danced three times together without 
leaving each other. Peter did not realize that 
people were noticing her or that she was making 
herself conspicuous by sitting there quietly 
watching them. She never thought people 
were looking at her. But when her aunt came 
up to her and Peter saw from the cloud on her 
face that she understood, and the girl realized 
that it must be true or other people wouldn’t 
be seeing it too, she swayed and would have 
a if Aunt Dona’s words had not arrested 

er. 

“Don’t let people see!” she whispered. 
“Come with me and I'll take you home. I 
won’t say here. what I think of the woman my 
brother married, because after all, she is your 
mother. But I’ve put it in my will! When 
I’m dead, people will know.” 

Mrs. Stanchfiend sheltered the shivering girl 
from everyone and led her out a side door. The 
machine stood purring and throbbing at the 
foot of the steps. Not a word was spoken. 
Only Aunt Dona’s arms were around her and 
Peter shivered away from the sight of the moon- 
light and the sound of the lapping waves and 
hid her eyes in Aunt Dona’s shoulder. 

Mrs. Stanchfield never left Peter alone. She 
went with her to her room. She undressed the 
girl, who stood dazed and rigid, cold as ice, 
staring with unseeing eyes straight before her. 

When she was in bed, she still shivered and 
shook, but no tears came to ease her breaking 
heart. 

4 Aunt Dona knelt beside her, smoothing her 
air. 

“Just one thing, little girl,” she said. “Don’t 
hope! It is all true! He has done just what he 
was born to do—just what his father did before 
him—just what I warned you he would do, but 
you couldn’t seem to understand. Let him go. 
It is hard, for it was sweet to you to have your 


But others will 
As for 
her—she knew he was yours.. I told her. I 
pointed him out to her. She knew. But that 
is the way she does everything. This is the way 
she treated my poor brother. ‘This is what 
killed him—broke his heart, so that he died a 
young man still. Now, even if Gerald should 
marry your mother——” 

At these words, Peter sat up in bed and 
shrieked aloud. Then she beat her fists upon 
the counterpane and wept and flung herself 
about, and tore at her face and hated herself 
aloud and in such language that her aunt was a 
little frightened at the result of her effort to 
break the girl’s unnatural calm. 

“Go! Go!” cried Peter. “I am beside my- 
self! I don’t know what I shall say or what I 
shall do, but if you stay, or anyone else comes, 
I shall go mad! Forgive me, Auntie! I know I 
am hurting you, but I am so sick, I don’t seem 
to care!” 

Her aunt’s tears of sympathy fell on Peter’s 
hand, as she kissed the girl and left her. 

All night Peter walked the floor and fought 
with herself. She analyzed herself: She tore 
herself to pieces as she had sacrificed flowers in 
her zeal for science. She saw what had held 
him solong. It was her gratitude for his love. 
She had tried to conceal it. Her pride had 
helped and her dignity and common sense had 
befriended her, but when gratitude is there, a 
vain, sensitive man can always detect its fra- 
grance, and this was what had kept him inter- 
ested. It was the one novelty he had never be- 
fore encountered. Peter saw it with eyes which 
were cruelly clear and pitiless. By morning, 
the battle was won. 

She slipped out of the house at dawn and ran 
down for a swim to remove the effects of her 
night’s experience. She came back, with her 
head cool, her mind calm. For the first time 
since she came to Biloxi, Peter was _ herself 
again. 

She breakfasted with the others, then took 
her aunt’s tray from old Felix, the butler, and 
carried it in herself. 

Her aunt sat up in bed when she saw her. 
Peter could see that she had not slept. 

“T am all right, you see!” said Peter, with a 
smile. “I fought it all out on the lines you had 
laid out, ‘Don’t hope!’ It’s a good thing you 
said that, for if you hadn’t, I should have 
begun with a false premise. I should have 
tried to cheat myself into believing that it could 
have been explained away. J might even have 
been fool enough to forgive him if he had asked. 
Stronger women than I have done things like 
that.” 

Her aunt shook her head. 

“He won't ask forgiveness. He 
back!” 

Peter looked at her. 

“Have you heard from him?” 

“A telegram!” she answered. 

Peter took it and read: 

“Have been deceived. She was studying 
to be a lawyer all the time. Think of it! 
A lawyer! Tell her Mabel and I were mar- 
ried last night in New Orleans. Will be 
with you tomorrow or Monday at latest. 
Mabel sends love. Gerald Reynaud.” 
Her aunt watched her. Peter showed no 

emotion, no surprise. She was thinking. 

“What do you make of it?” she cried, as 
Peter still said nothing. “The impudence of 


won’t come 


them to think of coming back here! [f tell you 
it is infamous! I won’t have it That 
woman——” 

“Wait!” said Peter, calmly. “Let them 
come!” 


Her aunt stared. 

“And meet you and parade their love and 
gloat over your discomfiture? What are you 
thinking of!” 

Peter smiled. 

“There will be no gloating and no discom- 


fiture. They do not believe they have done 
wrong. Neither he nor she ever thinks. They 
feel. That is enough for them. They will lift 


limpid eyes to your accusing gaze and tell you 
that they ‘couldn’t help it! Let them come. 
I shall not be here. My trunks are gone al- 
ready. I am going to New York to study for 
the stage. When they come, tell them that.” 

Her aunt smote her hands together in silent 
triumph. 

“J shall tell him that you have been preparing 
for it ever since you have been down here. That 
will kill him. I'll tell him that.” 

“If you should,” said Peter, “which you 
won’t, but if you should, it would be the truth. 
Only—I did not know it myself—until this 
morning!” 


Aunt Virginia Says: 


There’s an awful lot of early rising done—the 
night before. 

Sometimes our principal reason for thinking a 
thing won't happen is that we think it will. 

Homely people spend more time before mirrors 
than pretty people do. They are trying to per- 
suade themselves it isn’t true. 

“Boys will be boys” should not be construed to 
mean that boys have the right to be young hyenas. 

If you can live with a thoroughly unselfish per- 
son and not become yourself a greedy parasite, it’s 
a proof youre made of pretty good moral stuff. 
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We Save You 
$128 to $222 


Take Your Own "| LS > 
Time To Pay 


No Interest— 


ussend 

_ this artis- 
tic piano to 
you at our ex- 
We pay 
the Freight. You pay 
nothing down. Try it 


No Collect- 


for 30 days. If we cannot § 


é satisfy you with the piano, we 
will pay the freight for its return. 
Take 8 years time to pay if satisfied. 


eed &Sons 
PIANOS 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition they won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, 
giving you the highest artisticquality at 
price much lower than your : 
dealer would charge you for § 

a cheap, inferior meso ee 


REED & SONS 
PIANO MFG. CO. 
. M46 Mae Jackson _ 


trated catalog sent free. 
A 2¢ stamp will save 
you dealer’s profit. 
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County... os. .0. State.... 
Capital and Resources $1,750,000 
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ker and at 
rge, roomy seat over oil tempered steel | a STUP ENDOUS 
Springs. Price only $2.98. Order by No. 21. | SAVINGI 


The Last Middleman Now Cut Gut! 


For the past 30 years we have owned and operated the 


largest furniture factory in the world selling direct to the user. 
OVER 1,000,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS, 
ufacturers, agents, jobbers, 


one middieman’s profit to pay. 


o salesmen — man- 
wholesalers or retailers—not even 


30 Days’ Free Trial Hk take all the risk ourselves. 


a 
it for a whole month—then. gone 
in every way, just return it and we'll refund all you paid, wit! 
transportation charges both ways, 


Irder whatever you want—use 
If not perfectly Ceres td 


Write for Our Catalog — F, REE Z 


Our magnificent catalog is free for the asking. Your 


choice of over 5,000 different barrains—beds, 


chairs, sewing 


machines; everything you need to beautify your home on this 


amazingly hberal plan. Send just your name and address to-day. 


LINCOLN, LEONARD & C 


Station 3376, 
sy CHICAGO, ILL. 


REFERENCE: The Continental and Commercial National per 


af Chicago—The largest bank tn the world, 


TWENTY DAYS 


used by 


ette does it all and 
does it better. Itis 
so easy and simple 

that a child can 
fy, work it, and itis 
=) rigidly guaranteed 


tried itfor 20 days and proved to your ow 
satisfaction that it is worth its weight i 
gold. We don’t ask you for a penny dowr 
, We ship you the Kitchenette FREE. Try 


easiest of easy payment plans—$1. 00 
‘ month for a few months 
it return it to us at our expense. 


KITCHENETTE CO,, 42 Pearl St., 
Bufialo, N.Y. Dept. E. 


Please send me complete information about the Kitchenette 
Family Dishwasher, with full particalars of your Free Trial 
Offer and Easy Payment Plan, 

This coupon is to be worth $1.00 if I decide to buy a 
Kitchenette, 


THIS WONDERFUL 
TRY DISHWASHER FOR FR 


This is the Kitchenette—the dishwasher that 
will wash, dry and sterilize all the dishes 
a large family in three minutes. 
No need to put your hands in water or per- 
form any labor whatever, and the Kitchen- 


|| Every housekeeper should have one at once 
We don’t ask you to buy it until you have 


n 
D 
1 

it 


for 20 days; then if you like it, pay on our 


a 


If you don’t like 


50 a Month 
2. te 
Kimball 
ORGAN 


At Factory Prices 


Stool and F R EE 


Music Book 


if you write us at once 


You can now buy the fa- 
mous Kimball Organs direct 
from the makers at factory & 
prices. We will send them 
to reliable people anywhere, to be paid for on our ex- 
tremely easy payment plan—$2.50 monthly and up- 
wards, if desired. 

Operating the largest organ factory in the world; 
employing the largest capital, buying raw material in 
the greatest quantity for c -ash—the Kimball system of 
manufacturing and distributing positively saves you 
%20 to #50 on strictly first-class organs. 

“Tf you want an organ at all, you want & good one, a 
mere pretty case with no music init will not do. _Se- 
eure at Once the old reliable Kimball Organ at Fac- 
tory Prices and pay on convenient terms. 
SEND TODAY FOR MONEY-SAVING 
PLAN AND FREE CATALOCUE 

Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or 
consider any other organ until you have our money- 
saving proposition. 

Our half a century’s manufacturing experience; our 
financially strong guarantee means much to you. 

The most inexperienced buyer, a thousand cr more 
miles away, can deal with us as wisely as the shrewdest 
trader, or as though you were here in person, for your 
organ will be selected by an expert. A fine stool and 
music book free with each organ. 

rite TODAY for Free Catalogue. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., 3376 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Hl. 


Most startling talcring offer ever 
known. More and finer styles than you 
ever saw. Wholesale 
prices 80 low, every- 
body amazed. 
Wi oolens so fine 


Don’ ‘t let anyone get in ahead of j 
you. Only one agent wanted in <i 
meet county. Big cloth samples, g £7 
you handsome style album and every- 
mw thing sent to you FREE. Fifty- 
four wonderful offers. You will be 


astonished. Shows you how to 


e $3 to 
= 0 for yourself on all theis or~ 
o other tailoring offer 
half as liberal was ever heard 
You can make $50 a week. 


i / \ Ga 
ih Uy I 
f Ul 


: Bent. 459, 412 S, Market St., Chicagd 


IE WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


ae ater are honest and ambitious write me 
oday. No matter where you live or what 
zo ur occupation, I wil! teach you the Real 
— state business by mail, appoint youSpec- 
‘ ial Representative of my Company in your 
town; start you in a profitable business of 
your own, and help you make big money at 
once. 


Unusual opportunity for men without 

Wf capitai to become independent for life. 

Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 


National Co-Operative Realty Co. 


M523 Marden Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS! 


Become partners in our business 
through our profit-sharing plan. Sell 
““Brandt’s Automatic Stropper.”’ It 
hones and sharpens your razor better than 
an expert barber. Works automatically 
H for old-style razors and safety blades. 
mH Anyone can use it. (Guaranteed for life. 
mi Our profit-sharing plan and our pre- 

y miums make this the greatest agency 
proposition. Write quick for prices and territory. 
A.J. Brandt Mfg. Co., 42 Hadson St., N.Y. 


Gasoline Engin 


Stupendous offer on domed Chilled 


Cylinder Gasoline Engines. Your roe of many 
siz2s, water- - cooled, 


cooled 
right‘or borizontal. Absolute FREE TRIAL. 
it you keep the 8 b. Pp. send font $7.50. Take 
dealers ae on Rene nee SES 6 fame as ate 


Attachment with Corn Harvester 
cuts and throws in piles on har- 
vester or winrows. Man and horse 


cuts and shocks equal with a Corn 
H. 


Binder. Sold in every state. Price $20.00. 
BUXTON, of Johnstown, Ohio, writes: ‘‘The Harvester has 
proven all you claim for it; the Harvester saved me over $25 in 


labor last year’s corn cu tting. 
4 bushels corn to a shock.’ 
showing pictures of harvester. 
HARVESTER co., BOXx 9, 


I cut over 500 shocks; will make 
Testimonials and catalog free, 
Address ZIEGLER CORN 
SALINA, KANSAS. 


Freckle 


Book Free 


Remove freckles 
and beautify 


/ your skin. Simple, marvelous method. 
m, Send your name and get this new book, also 
& Za other beauty information. All post-paid 


free. Write today. Harwood Lab- 
oratories, Dept. 2061, Aurora, Hl. 


TN 
ROWN YOUR TEETH 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends. 

Great fad; resembles dentists’ work. Slips over the 
tooth;essily adjusted; removed at will. Over two million sold. 
Phoussnds of pieased oustomers. Price 1Uo each; 4 for 250 or 
13 for 50c. C.B.FARGO,Dept. M FRENCHTOWN,N.J. 


~ Woman’s ; World for October 


When summer dies and the days grow cooler and the evenings 
longer people read more, and we are planning the largest magazine 


Our October number will probably be 
A few only of the principal features for 


ever issued from this office. 
at least seventy-six pages. 
this big month are given: 
“The Ennui Doctor’ - - - - - - Frederick Isham 


A humorous story dealing with an unusual situation. 


“‘To Mary Edwards, $500” - - - - William Johnston 
The $500 looked mighty big to Mary. You will see how she 


spent it. 
“The Dare Devil” - - - - - Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 


Interest in the new serial increases greatly next month. 
“Stories from Golly-Golly Land’? - - - E. R. Lipsett 
Another wonderful fairy tale from this new Irish writer. 


“Life’s Echoes” - - - - - - - - Dr. Frank Crane 
One of the best essays in this most popular series. 


“Within the Law” - - - - Burns Mantle 


The story of Bayard Veiller’s melodramatic play. 


There will be other stories and enlarged departments, in addition 
to several pages of later autumn fashions. Nobody should miss 
this biggest and best number of Woman’s World. On the first of 
October, you remember, the subscription price is increased to 35 
cents a year. The price now is only 25 cents. 


Then Why Not Save the Dime ? 


You expect to take Woman’s World next year! 

If you are an old subscriber you have watched the magazine’s 
steady growth and improvement. You know how good it is and 
how much better it is growing. 

If you are a new subscriber you appreciate the excellent stories, 
the beautiful pictures, the useful and interesting departments and 
the fine printing. 

If you are not yet a subscriber you are thinking you ought to be. 

You do not need to be told what our 2,000,000 subscribers know 
and what our competitors are compelled to admit, that this maga- 
zine is the greatest bargain in journalism. 

‘““T don’t see how they can publish such a magazine at twenty- 
five cents a year,’’ you have heard people say. You have probably 
said it or thought it yourself, a dozen times, if you have seen 
Woman’s World that often. 

“T’m not surprised,’’? you doubtless murmured, when you read 
our announcement that the subscription price would be increased 
to thirty-five cents a year, after October 1, 1912. 

You expect to take Woman’s World next year, and in the years 
to come, because the magazine is clean and wholesome, high class 
and interesting; because it is free from trashy advertising; because 
it is as good as any dollar magazine published; because : 

But there are many convincing reasons. You mean to sub- 
scribe for Woman’s World next year. 

Now Woman’s World is twenty-five cents a year. 
it will be thirty-five cents a year. 

Then why not save the dime by sending in your subscription 
before October Ist ? 

Why not even save three dimes by sending in the money for 
three years in advance ? 

No matter whether you are a new subscriber or an old one—no 
matter whether your subscription expires now or six months hence 
—you can take advantage of the twenty-five cent rate only by send- 
ing in your name and remittance before October Ist. 

Your mind is made up; the only thing for you to do is to act 
before you forget it. 

Fill out the coupon at the bottom of this column now, while you 
think of it, and slip it in an envelope and address it to Woman’s World 
Publishing Company—and see that it gets in the mail. You will? 
You do? 

Thank you! And may you long remain a member of Woman’s 
World’s big family. 


After October Ist 


Special Dime Saving Coupon 


Woman's World Publishing Compary, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Iwant to take advantage of the 25c a year rate and enclose with this, ...... cents 
‘forsee years’ subscription to Woman's World (one year, 25-—two years, 5}0c—three years, 75c). 


Street No. or R. F. D. 


NGAI Eso a2 Ee ee 


P. S.—State whether this is a new subscription or a renewal, to begin when present time expires. 


Q 


September, 1912 


Only 
Reliable 
Goods 
Advertised 


Nothing Advertised in “‘Wom- 
an’s World” is an Experiment. 

We spoke last month on this 
page about how you can have the 
“Buying Power of Millions.” 

We told you how you buy with 
two millions of other duyers when 
you purchase articles advertised 
in these columns. We told how 
the advertiser in ‘“Woman’s 
World” is therefore able to give 
better value than the man who can- 
not count upon millions of women 
buying his goods. 

This month we are publishing a 
number of new advertisements. We 
want you to know that, though 
you may not have seen some of 
these brands before, none of them 
are untried articles. Not one! 


They have all had the test and 
approval of constant use in other 
places. If any of the articles are 
not now established in your town 
or at your store, ask for them now. 
Try them yourself. 


The appearance of an adver- 
tisement of any article in ““Wom- 
an’s World”? means that the ad- 
vertiser believes and we believe 
that you want to have the same 
brands which are finding the best 
trade elsewhere. It means that 
the manufacturer and ourselves 
are awaiting only your co-opera- 
tion to establish the better brand in 
your commumity. 


Ask at your dealers for any article 
advertised in “‘Woman’s World” 
or—if necessary—write the adver- 
tiser, mentioning ‘‘Woman’s 
World,” and you will surely be 
supplied. 


Prize Winners in Our Recent 


Subscription Contest 


No doubt Woman’s World Readers will 
recall the ‘‘Special Reward of $1,000” 
which we offered in our March number, to 
the Club Raisers sending us the four largest 
lists of subscriptions before June 1st. 

We take pleasure in announcing the 
prize winners as follows: 


Ist—Mrs. W. A. Pierce, Chadbourn, 
N. C., $400 Liberty Brush Automobile 
(exchanged for an Adam Schaaf Grand 
Upright Piano). 

2d—Mr. C. V. Mitchell, 674 Linden 
Ave., Zanesville, Ohio, $350 Grand Up- 
right Piano. 

38d—Mrs.W.J. Bauer, Blue Hill, Neb., 
$150 Shetland Pony. 

4th—Mrs. Irma Barnes, Cashmere, 
Wash., $100 Diamond Ring. 


The above prizes were given in addition 
to premiums selected from our regular 
Premium Catalog, copy of which we will 
be glad to send to anyone on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 


DELIVERY. 


FROM CHICAGO: Sell at 


‘LOWEST: 
“PRICES EXAGGERATE Substitute 


» $25 Stylish Plush Coat, 
& Guaranteed Satin Lining, $1475 


19 A 10—This mag- 
nificent full length, 
semi-fitting coat is 
made of beautiful qual- 
ity Black Silk Seal 
Plush, with exagger- 

ated shawl collar 
. and cuffs of fine 
mirrored Caracul. 
This garment is 
’ handsomely lined 


$2.00 Lingerie 
Waist, $1.00 
High or Low Neck 


A charming 
lingerie waist 
made of fine 
quality chiffon- 
finished 
white Mull. 
Front of 
waist is 
bea utifully 
designed 
with Jap- 


$3.00 All Wool 


Sweater, *125 


All wool double breast- 
ed Sweater Coat. Made 
from a fine quality of 
heavy soft wool, 
woven 1nan ar- 
tistic zig-zag pat- 
tern. Has rolling 
collar which is 
very desirable for 
outdoor wear, as 
it can be turned 
up. Cuffs on well 
shaped sleeves. 


A Wonderful Serge 
Worth 
Dress, $4.28 3" 00 
40 A 12—A stunning 
one-piece dress, made of 
goud quality all - wool 
Serge. The waist is made 
in a pleasing variation of 
the kimono design with 
sleeves attached in set-in 
style. The Peter Pan yi 
collar is made of hand- Pe 
some gray Ratine, 
adding an unusually % 
chic and distinctive 
touch to the model. 
The sleeves are com- 


throughout with lus- anese em -§ !Wosidenockets. pleted with prettily 
trous Gray Guaran- broidery. Aq Lbis coat is well tabbed turned back 
teed Satin. The a3 f finished and Ratine cuffs finished 

; pretty et-F shows the most with handsome but- 


closing is attract- 
ively made toward 
the left with a 
large artistic silk 
frog ornament 
fastening with 
handsome _ plush 
buttons. The front 
hangs diagonally 
to the bottom and 
the sleeves are 
beautifully fas h- 
ioned and com- 
pleted with unus- 
ually deep cuffs. visibly down 


Sizes for women, 32 Thi i 
>“ f back. White only. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Order by No. 
ott bust measures] §Ai3. State size. Delivered FREE FROM $ joo 


lengths about 54 in. 
For misses and small ge ee eam eo ree te 


women, 32 34, 36 bust | Same as above. but low neck and three-quarter sleeves. Order 
measure, about 48 in, J by number 6 A 14. Price delivered FREE $ 1 oo 
long. State size. FROM CHICAGO to your home..... ............ —— 


Plush and, | FREE PROM Sa 5 
5 PiuSsn eed Carecu 7 
eons CHICAGO t 
Combination . your ems 142 
or All Plush ft This Style in 


varefui workman- 
ship. also splen- 
did fitting quali- 
ties. Colors are 
white, cardinal or 
oxford. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure. 
State color 
and.size. 


Order by num- 
ber6A15. Price 
delivered FREE 
FROM CHICA- 


ou $1 95 
home. aes 


4 
Norfolk Style $ 125 
Sweater, canta 


6 A 16—This same 
Sweater can be furnished 6A15 
in Norfolk style, with high military collar and turn 
back cuffs, as ae NES Tsar ee Role Foe $1.95 


$32° Women’s Royall $189 
Cut Boots, $195} Children’s 


Women’s 14 button Royal Cut Jockey 
Boots in Gunmetal Calf or Pat- 


ent Colt skin with Cali or Crav-| Boots, 


anette Tops, or black velvet with 100 


fect is given 
by inlaid 
rows of Mal- 
tese Cross 
Lace Inser- 
tion. Pleats 
on each 
shoulder t 0 
give fullness. 
High collar 
of lace 

long sleeves. 
Back has clus- 


ter of fine 
tucks. Buttons 


tons. The revere 

like portion on front 

of waist conceals 

the closing and is 
ornamented at the 
neck with silk cord 
loops and Ratine cov- 
ered buttons. The skirt 

is fashioned after the 
popular high waisted de- 
sign and is made becom- 
ingly plain. The fold down 
front is ornamented with 
silk loops and buttons to 
match waist trimming. 
Comes in navy blue, or 
black. (State color and § 
size.) Women’s sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure; skirt 
lengths about 40 inches 
long. For Misses and 
small women, 32, 34 and 
36 bust measure, 38 inch 
skirt length. 


Price delivered FREE 
FROM CHICAGO to your 
home : 


$498 


All Plush. 


19 A11—We can furnish the 
‘same style coat as above, 
made of fine black silk 
seal plush with seal 


plush collar $1475 
=—, 


and cuffs.. 


$1 Fine Kid Gloves for 69c 


Women's Two clasp, periect-fitting e Fall Kid Gloves, made 
especially for 
us of a grade 
of leather that 
will give ex- 
cellent serv- 
ice. The col- 
ors are tan, 
brown, gray, 
black or 
white. State 
color & size. Y 
Order by No.8 A19. 
Price delivered 
FREE FROM CHI- 
CAGO to your home 


Cravanette Top. Heavy flexible 
soles, Cuban or Military heels. 
The Gunmetal and Patent 
come with tip like cut, the vel- 
vet comes with plain short 
vamp. Sizes, 244 to7, B, C, D 
and E widths. State size and width. 


Order by Number 12 A 25 


Price delivered FREE Children’s High Cut Jockey Boots, 
FROM CHICAGO to your with hand turned soles, Patent Leather 
home Vamps with cuffs, and tan, red or black 
kid tops. Can be had with black velvet 


tops if desired. Sizes4to8. State size. 
$ 9 Order by Number 12 A 26. 
Price delivered ors 
—— | Rom CHICAGO o $ 100 rox @) 


yourhome..... 


Dress Sensation 
$135 35 of the Season 


40 A 20 — One-piece dress 
made of good quality Linene. 
Wide reveres of Eyelet Em- 
broidery extend from waist 

line in front and form large 
sailor collar in back. In- 
serted dickey creates a 
Dutch neck effect. The 
three-quarter sleeves 
finished with a turn 
back cuff of em- 
broidery to match. The 
skirt is the new high 
girdle wide gore model, 
buttoned through at side 
front with three large pearl 
buttons and finished with 
white pipings at waist line. 
Comes in cadet blue, tan, 
heliotrope or white. Sizes 
for Women, 32 to 44 bust 
measure; about 40 inch skirt 
lengths. For Misses or small 
Women, 32, 34, 26 bust meas- 
ure, about 38 inch skirt 
lengths. State color and Bae aa 
size. Price delivered : chinchilla 
FREE FROM CHICAGO to : Cioth. 
your home. Caracul 


25 
Vp If you are not pleased (more than 
satisfied) with any article return it at 
our expense, and we will refund your 
money as cheerfully as we accept it. 


Corduroy 
Skirt 


$50 


Paris, London 
and New York 
Fashions at 


$6 Chinchilla Cloth Coats, for Girls 6 to 14 Years, $3395 


73 A 21—Stylish and effective coat, made of fine quality 
Chinchilla Cloth, recommended for its warmth, durability and 
extreme lightness. The coat is a single-breasted box model, 
fastening with large fancy metal buttons. The long shawl 
collar and deep turned back cuffs are of contrasting shacle 
Chinchilla, very effective and becoming. Comes in navy 
blue with silver gray collar and cuffs, or silver gray with 
navy blue collar and cuffs. State color and 
size. Price delivered FREE FROM CHICAGO $3 95 
Ps POE MONO re Se cigani tle cts ss celnni eure sete — 
This Model in CARACUL CLOTH, $995 
Sizes 6 to 14 Years. 73 A 22—Same model — 
as above style, made of fine lustrous Chases’ 
Caracul Cloth, with self collar and cuffs. 
THIS COAT IN PLUSH, $495 
73 A 23—We furnish this model made of a 
good quality close pile plush, with collarand cuffs of self material, 


$9.26 FOR BOY'S NEW FALL CHICAGO 
SUIT, WORTH $3.75 


Boy's Suit, made of t Prices. 
oy’s Suit, made of gray orbrown . . . Ss 
mixed Cheviot Cassimere or Navy This Catalog is Unique. The illustrations are 


Blue Serge. Double-breasted coat, | exact photographic reproductions of the mer- 


regular coat pockets. Tailored . ic > . 
sleeves trimmed with buttons. Full chandise, the largest ever shown, the 
cut knickerbocker pants, all seams § Gescriptions truthful, accurate and not 
carefully taped. A serviceableas J exaggerated. Our policy to give Big 

well as a dressy suit. Sizes 8 to 16 . a . 8 
years. State size and material, | Values, the Latest Styles, the Quick- 


Order by No.70 A24. Price de- f est Service and Guarantee of Abso- 


livered FREE FROM §$ Satisfacti A 
CHICAGO to your home *222 eaten eect has built up our 


r 24 
HOUR 
y\, SERVICE 


PLEASE YOU TLERATIONS Cheertully RELIABLE 


50c Brassier 


me 25c 


3rassiers for full 
figures, corset cover 
and bust supporter 
combined. Made of 
good quality muslin. 
Yoke is trimmed with 
bands of embroidery in- 
sertion. Embroidery 
edging around neck and 
armholes. Reinforced 
under arm. Sizes, 32 to 
44 bust measure. State 
size. Order by No. 
29 A1T._ Price deliv- 
ered FREE FROM 


CHICAGO to 
your home.. 25c 


$4 Corduroy $00 
Skirt for —— 


81 A 18—An attractive 
Girdle Top style skirt, made 
of finest quality durable 
Corduroy in brown, navy 
blue or tan. The skirt is 
a three-gored model. Side 
seams are carefully finished 
and ornamented with four 
rich buttons on each side. 
A jaunty patch pocket on 
the right side, trimmed with 
a flap and button, lends an 
air of smartness. Sizes 22 
to 30 waist measure 37 
to 44 frontlength. State 
color and size. Price 
delivered FREE 
FROM CHICAGO 
to your home, 


To the Millions 
Who Use Shaker Salt 


More than 10,000,000 
people now use Shaker 
Salt at 30,000,000 meals 
daily. It is served today 
atevery meal in 2,000,000 
homes and in practically 
every American hotel, club 
and cafe of importance. 


Such great popularity 
comes, of course, from the 
salt’s marked advantages. 
You are familiar with them. 


We want this goodness 
in Shaker Salt to recom- 
mend to you something 
else—something as good in 
its way as Shaker— 


A FLAKED Salt 
For Cooking 


Not until Shaker Salt was pro- 
duced was table salt ever served 
really conveniently — always dry 
and loose. 


And not until this flaked salt is 


used in your kitchen will you really 
know its advantages. 

For never before has there been 
a special cooking salt—a salt in the 
form of flakes, and sold in a sani- 
tary package. 


What Flakes Do 


Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt 
Flakes are perfectly dry. They 
spread evenly over the food and 
dissolve the moment they touch 
it. The salt-savor goes through 
immediately to the farthest food- 
particle, so the entire dish is fla- 
vored uniformly. 

No caking of salt on top. No 
bunching in the middle. 

These are the causes—unsuspected 
—of many a cooking failure. Foods 
often are salted too much in some 
parts and not enough in others. 

This flaked salt avoids all such 
possibilities. 


You’ll Use It 


Housewives who try this flaked 
salt are attracted at once by its 
several advantages. We first in- 
troduced it on the Pacific Coast. 


The sales grew by leaps and 
bounds. 


It was simply that the first pack- 
ages gave complete satisfaction. 
Housewives, having tried it, bought 
again and again. 

Our flaked salt has won thou- 
sands of regular customers. It will 
win you. 


J | 
DiAMawo-carsiAl 
SALT 


4 
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Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt—Flaked 


9 3 Find out today. Order 
Tonight Ss Food a package. Salt the 


food with it that you cook for dinner tonight. See 


how Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt—FLAKED—adds 
to the flavor—see if you ever again want to use common 
salt in the cooking. 


(86) 


Packed in strong, clean cartons—5 cents a small package, 10 cents a large package 


East of the Rockies. 


The only cooking salt over 99 per cent pure. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company 


St. Clair, Michigan 
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"and it will do for YOU what it is doing 
for a million American women right along— 
clothe you and every member of your fam— | 
ily in the latest and best fashion at moderate 


ms ae | 


WRITE 
ADDRESS DEPT. F 


FOR IT 


‘“*The Elise’’ 
House Dress and Cap 
to match 


$1.25 


This Coat 
$7.50 


Worth Double 


F. 3315. 


splendid serge. 


coming. 


ter. 


bright contr 
tons. 


and buttons. 


F.5119.—‘‘The Elise’’— Women’s 
1-Piece Checked Percale Home Dress 
with Dusting Cap to Match. An outfit 
that will appeal to all neat house- 
keepers who value a trim appearance. 
Material is a good strong Percale 
that will wash well. High-waisted 
effect, collarless..style. It buttons 
down the left side and is neatly 
trimmed with contrasting pipings to 
match the color of the check. Sleeves 
are elbow length. Skirt is six gored 
and is cut with splendid fulless. The 
cap that comes with the dress is 


trimmed across the front with plain 
color material to match the pipings of 
the dress, 34 to 44inches bust measure. 
Comes in neat blue and white check 
with blue trimming, black and white 
check with white trimming, or helio- 
trope and white check with heliotrope 


F. 3417.—Women who wanta practical, 
good-looking garment at an inexpensive 
figure will find that this Coat meets their 
requirements exactly. * One of the newest 
designs and inexpressibly smart in appeéar- 
ance. Made of fine Melton cloth, a heavy- 
weight wool material, similar to broadcloth 
only that it has a slightly rougher surface. 
Coat fits ina trim semi-fitted effect front 
and back. Handsomely trimmed with an 
inlay of rich black satin on the reverse. 
Has two side-pockets and button trim- 
ming on the simulated cuffs. Deep over- 
bibped fronts close in single - breasted 
style. Back made with a narrow plait at 
each side from waist down, giving the nec- 
essary swing when walking. Unlined, but 
has yoke lining and deep facings of the 
heavy cloth, giving adequate protection 
across backand chest. Black only. About 
54 inches long. All sizes from 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. A coat that can’t 
be duplicated elsewhere under $10.00, 

trimming. Dress and cap 


Splendid values, Lafress 
Sein on eneane $7.50 complete. Lxpress prepaid $1.25 


We GUARANTEE Satisfaction ° 


OR REFUND YOUR MONEY 
YOU TAKE NO RISK 


THIS BOOK OF NEW YORK FASHIONS 


No matter how much or how little you can afford to 
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THE HOME OF 
NEW YORKS 
LEADING FASHION CATALOGUE 


1912-13 


Well-made, neat 
and attractive Girls’ dress of 
Truly, home sew- 
ing is poor paying drudgery when 
you can buy a nice little dress of this 
quality at our low figure. 
will wear well and style is most be- 
Made with blouse waist. 
cute little Peter Pan Collar, full kilt 
plaited skirt and long sleeves. A 
good style that can be jworn all Win- 
Attractively trimmed with wide 
black silk braid, narrow loops and 
ing pipings and but- 
Closes invisibly down back. 
Comes in navy blue or wine, trim- 
med with black braid, red pipings 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Great value. Express Pre- 
DDE taleviaiaia nels alae 


Girl’s Dress 
F. 3315 


$3.75 
Value $5.00 


SIXTH J AV..192TO020"STREET, 


Material 


$3.75 


F. 3416.—Stylish Norfolk Model 
Serge Dress, the type that is so natty, be- 
coming ‘and so popular just now. Truly 
a wonderful chance at the figure we name. 
One-piece style, Made of a-nice, good 
grade, fine wearing Serge with dainty 
cream color all-over lace yéke and collar. 
Stitched Norfolk plait down each side of 
front and back of waist. Black satin 
collar and cuffs. Has the newest long 
sleeves. Skirt 3-gored made with cross- 
wise tuck at hip depth, giving ‘‘coat’’ 
effect. Finished down front of skirt with 
straight tuck and has two kilt plaits set in 
at each side. Back of skirt is habit style. 
Buttons down front with large gunmetal 
ball buttons. Finished with smart black 
patent leather belt run through loops at 
each side and has a chic little black 
satin bow tie. Sizes 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure with 40-inch skirt, Basted 
hem so that length may be easily fixed. 
Comes in navy blue or black. A value 
you could only find at Simpson Craw- 
ford’s. Special at, Axpress 


pe peas the Ocala $5.98 


FOUNDED 1865 


FALle AND WINTER | {I jj 


expend 


New York’s Leading 
Fashion Catalogue 


For Fall and Winter, 1912-13 


offers the greatest assortment of everything to wear 
for 


Women, Misses, Boys, Girls and Infants 


|| and of better quality at lower prices than can be found 
| anywhere else. 


F. 3214.—An exceptionally fine Child’s Sweater that we are offering at a special 
price, Trim, stylish little coat model, with smart side pockets. Knit of soft, fleecy, warm 
| Worsted, in the new shadow stitch effect. Has the high, snug-fitting military collar that gives 

warmth and protection at neck. Can.also be turned downed in flat collar fashion. Turned- 
back cuffs. Two large pockets. White pearl buttons at closing. An ideal little sweater. 
Thick and warm, yet comfortably light in weight to wear. Comes in white, red or oxford 
gray.. Order by chest measure. Sizes run from 18 to 34 inches. Special value. $1 35 
EXPrOSS PHEPAIG seo vessosvesnccvecsescecesaesenccccesccepeccscecacucce teeveeeee . ° 


Child’s 
Sweater . 
F. 3214 


.. Sweater 
*  FW3213 


$1.98 


Worth 


Boy’s 
Suit 
F. 4118 


$3.95 


Value 


$5.00 


~ ° 


F. 3213.—The New Norfolk Sweater that is the hit of 
the present season. Prettiest style ever brought out and just the 
thing for the up-to-date athletic girl fond of outdoor sports. Knit 
of a beautiful thick, soft, fleecy Worsted in broad cord stitch. 
Single-breasted. Hip length. Two large pockets. Turnback 
gauntlet cuffs. Smart snug-fitting high Byron collar, Comes in 
white, Oxford gray, tan, or red. Closes with fine pearl but- 
tons. All sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. The style is 
certain to more than delight you, and besides, the sweater isa fine, 
serviceable. warm garment in every way. Just the right medium 
weight that can be worn under a coat in the severely cold weather. 
Belt may be easily detached if you do not care for Nor- $1 98 
tolk effect. Splendid value, Express Prepatd...... .. . 


F.34118.—Verv stylish all-wool Chiffon Panama Cloth 
Skirt. Smart looking, serviceable, becoming, truly a bargain if 
ever there wasone. There's a fine piece of material put into this 
model. Exceptionally pretty 6-gored style with newest square 
knee-length panel trimmed with satin loops and buttons down 
front. Plaits at each side stitched to knee depth. Straight panel 
gore down back with plait set in at each side of lower part, so there 
is ample fullness. All finished with belt of self-material. Comes 
in navy blue or black. Sizes 22 to 36 inches waist; 37 to 43 inches 
front length. Basted hem that may be easily adjusted. Looks 
well, is made well and will wear well. You would easily pay $5.00 
for a skirt of similar quality elsewhere. 


F. 4118.—All Wool Mixture 
Norfolk Suit with Extra Trou- 


sers at $3.95: A’ most won- 
derful value in evéry sense of 
the word. Material is splen- 
did- quality and suit is per- 
fectly tailored. Coat is well 
padded out at shoulders and 
is made with regulation yoke 
and box-plaits front and back. 
Two pockets, single-breasted. 
Lined with durable tailor’s 
serge. Knickerbocker trou- 
sers lined throughout and 
finished with patent extension 
waistband, two side pockets, 
and one hip pocket, In gray 
and brown fancy mixtures. 


Sizes 8 to 13 years. 

E xpress Prepaid. an $3.95 
We can supply all wool 
mixture suit with extra 
trousers in double- 


breasted style for boys 12 
to 17 years at same price. 


Another of our 3 95 
great specials at, Ax press PrePatd...cscreeecsenceees . 
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We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use the 
columns of this magazine who is not reliable and does not 
honestly carry out his obligations to our subscribers and the 
public in general. Should any of our subscribers have un- 
satisfactory dealings with any of our advertisers, we will un- 
dertaketo require the advertiser to either adjust the matter 
satisfactorily or refund the money, This guarantee is made 
on condition that our subscribers tell the advertisers, when 
dealing with them, that they saw the advertisement in the 
WOMAN'S WORLD and any claims against such advertiser 
smust be aade within 60 days from the date of publication 
of the advertisement from which the purchase was made by 
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Broken-Winged Buttertlies 


HEN the first stars drop from the hands 
of God to light the dusking skies, they 


march forth to conquest. 


When the first rays of dawn blush the 
Kast they slink back to their warrens—nymphs 
of the Scarlet Diana—Little Sisters of Shame— 


Children of the Empty Heart. 
Fair nights and foul, they 
tramp their tragic way—the 
legions of lost love, bleeding 
within their brazen mail—Peris 
forever without the gates of 
Paradise—butterflies with tat- 
tered spangles and shattered 
wings. 

And some are old below their 
youthful masks of rouge, and 
some are young beneath their 
olden masks of vice. 

Tears have washed the last 
rainbows from their skies. 

Behind them wondrous 
dreams lie molding in the 
muck. Before them yawn the 
black pits of .despondency and 
hunger and remorse: women 
without -womanhood—unsexed 
by sin—outcast by their kind 
—bruised, brutalized—terrible 
toys of love—the saddest blots 
that stain civilization. 

Theirs is the path along 
-which none return—the way 
lies ever onward. Repentance 
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By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


rudderless in storms; but there is no port to 
which they may set course and rest at anchor; 


one by one they drift upon the rocks and sink 


from sight. 
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“Love Is a Weaver of Dreams’ 


Of course, it’s not a pretty picture. 
it a nice subject. 


Neither is 
Butif the thought hurts, how 
about the reality? 

What can we do to help—that 
is the important question. The 
problem is big—as bié¢ as life. 

Science and _ sanitation are 
constantly loosening knots that 
were problems to Yesterday. 

Bit by bit, physician and en- 
eineer and educator are light- 
ing new torches in old dark- 
nesses. 

We have trampled out plague 
and pestilence. Our wills and 
skills have dominated many a 


disease, injustice and cruelty; 


but the Battalions of the Lost 
do not diminish. They grow 
with our growth. They main- 
tain pace in face of our vaunted 
progress and flaunted advance- 
ment. 

And Foolish Virgins will con- 
tinue to lose their lamps until 
parents fulfill their obligations 
and guard innocence and weak- 
ness from the temptations of 
great cities and little men. 

So long as mothers send their 


cannot wipe the scars from memory. The 
bruises on their self respect can never be quite 
cleansed. 

Time spills their sands with lavish hand; age 
comes upon them with a rush of years. Lashed 
by necessity, spurred by need, they may not 
pause to rest. 

Conscience hags them in their prime. Disease 
gnaws at their vitals. No gentle word falls heal- 
ing on their ears. 

The harbor lights glow upon them as they toss 


girls beyond the influence of home; so long as 
fathers permit unguided and unguarded children 
to challenge the world; so long as they make 
ostriches of both their offspring and themselves, 
and neither teach the plain truths nor give 
such counsel as will rouse the instinct of 
self protection; so long as they bury their own 
heads in cowardice, neglecting to inform 
themselves where and how their daughters live 
and work, the streams will ever thicken in the 
gutters of shame. 
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Ivory Soap has been before the public over 
thirty-three years. 

During that time it has been advertised more 
extensively and continuously than any other 
article, This, in itself, proves that Ivory Soap 
is what its advertising claims it to be. 

An article not so good as its makers claim 
may be advertised profitably only until its true 
character becomes known and the supply of 


new users exhausted. To make advertising pay 
for a term of years a product must have the 


merit promised by the advertisements so as to 
hold those who try it. 


Sele the first ToongsSeap< ene IS / 9 
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Ivory Soap advertising, from the first, has 
said that Ivory Soap 1s pure and mild; that it 
lathers freely and rinses easily; that it contains 
no «+free’’ (uncombined) alkali; that 1t cleanses 
thoroughly but does not injure the most tender 
skin or the most delicate fabric; that it ts the 
most economical soap. 

Ivory Soap has always fulfilled all these 
clams. It is pure. It is mild. It is pleasant 
to use. It is economical. People who try it 
get what they expect and therefore continue to 
use it. That is why it has been advertised for 
thirty-three years. 
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To Mary Edwards, $9 


O MARY EDWARDS, five hundred dollars.”’ 

She gasped and read the item again. She 

could not believe it was so. One reads about 

such things happening to people one never heard of. 

Unexpected legacies belong in novels and stories, not to 

real life. To have such a thing happen to one’s self is 
unlikely, impossible, absurd. 

It couldn’t be—yet it must be—herself. 

In the will of rich old Mrs. Gaston, the item said, 
five hundred dollars was left to Mary Edwards, em- 
ployed in Kaltman’s store, as a reward 
for an act of kindness done two years 
before. She was Mary Edwards. She 
was employed in Kaltman’s store. She 
had done an act of kindness to a 
stranger. 

She recalled it perfectly. A feeble 
little old lady was standing bewildered 
in the middle of the street with auto- 
mobiles coming in both — directions. 
All. Miss Edwards had done was to 
guide her safely to the sidewalk and 
find a hansom for her. The feeble little 
old lady, tearfully grateful, had insisted 
on her name and address. ‘‘Iam Mary 
Edwards of Kaltman’s,’’ she said, and 
forgot the incident until thus pleasantly 
reminded of it. 

Five hundred dollars! 

Still trying to comprehend what so 
much money meant she looked up from 
the paper and found all the other board- 
ers staring at her with smiling interest. 
Trust Mrs. Mulligan’s boarders to 
know everything first. 

“T’m so glad,’’ said the Little Bride, 
jumping up impulsively to kiss her. 

“Let me be the first to propose to 
the. heiress,’ laughed the Boarding- 
House Jester. 

““What a lot of money!”’ sighed the 
Grass Widow. 

“You'll only fool it all away like the 
rest of them,’’ prophesied the Old 
Grouch. 

““The third fioor front—and a nice 
room it is—will be vacant next Mon- 

day,’’said Mrs. Mulligan, insinuatingly. 
; “Tm buying no diamonds with 
newspaper clippings,’’ said Miss Ed- 
wards. ‘“‘ Wait till I get Tim! 

Clutching the precious paper that 
told of her good fortune, she fled sup- 
perless to her little hall room. What 
did she care about food? She, Mary 
Edwards, who earned only fifteen dol- 
lars a week, who never in her life had 
been able to get more than fifty dollars 

-tucked away in the savings bank, she 
was to have all this money at once, 
to do what she pleased with, to spend 
as she liked. 

FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS! 

What should she do with it? She’d buy some clothes, 
pretty clothes, of course. What a lot of gowns and lace 
waists and hats one can buy on five hundred dollars! 
She looked with sudden disfavor at the ninety-eight- 
cent waist she was wearing. Last week when she 
bought it she had considered it pretty. Only this 
morning when she had first put it on, she was certain it 
was very becoming. Now, how hideous it looked. That 
was one thing she surely would buy—stacks and stacks 
of lovely shirtwaists, lace-embroidered ones, and flan- 
nel ones, and some of those pretty new silk ones in 
colors with the kimono sleeves. 

Impulsively she reached down and took off her shoes. 

- Cheap, heavy, serviceable shoes they were, broad and 

comfortable, but certainly far from attractive in appear- 
ance. Meditatively she studied her stockinged feet. 

Pretty feet she knew them to be, small and slim and 

gracefully arched—one of her best points. Wait, just 

wait until she had that money and she would have a 


whole row of shoes and slippers. She would buy at 
least eight pairs all in one day and stand them all in a 
row in her cupboard. She’d have some beautiful suede 
slippers, too, with big silver buckles. And stockings— 

Just think of it, in all her life she never had owned a 
pair of silk stockings. As soon as that five hundred was 
in her possession, she would buy at least a dozen pairs, 
some of them plaid and some of them with lace inser- 
tion, nice long, slippery silk stockings, all of them so 
thin and fine that you could see through them. 


Every Mail Brought a Dozen New Opportunities 


But she wasn’t going to spend all that money on 
clothes. No, indeed she wasn’t. For one thing, she was 
going to take a good long rest—a real rest. She had 
gone to work at Kaltman’s as a cash girl when she was 
fourteen. She was twenty-seven now. For thirteen 
years she had been on her feet nine hours a day, six days 
a week, fifty-one weeks a year. Of course she had Sat- 
urday afternoon off in July and August and a week’s 
vacation each summer, but that wasn’t any real rest. 
The first two or three days of vacation you were always 
too tired to enjoy yourself. Toward the end you tried 
to do so much that you always came back more tired 
than when you went away. ° 

FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS! 

She’d take a real rest for weeks and weeks and weeks. 
She would lie in bed morning after morning, just listen 
to the alarm clock and go asleep again. Why, she could 
even have breakfast in bed. Think how grand that 
would be. What if Mrs. Mulligan did charge ten cents 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON 


by M. LEONE BRACKER 


extra for each meal served upstairs? She could afford it. 

But why stay at Mrs. Mulligan’s? With five hun- 
dred dollars she could travel. She recalled having seen 
an advertisement of a six-weeks tour in Europe for 
$282, “‘all expenses included.” Think of it! She could 
go to Europe and back and have—two from ten leaves 
eight, eight from nine leaves one—$218 for clothes and 
souvenirs. Perhaps a trip to Europe would be too ex- 
pensive. At any rate she could spend two weeks at 
Atlantic City.. Miss Gordon, the ladies’ wear buyer, 
said it was just grand down there. 

Asshemadeready for bedshethought- 
fully regarded each garment. For once 
in her life she was going to have some 
decent corsets, even if she had to pay 
ten dollars a pair for them. Think, 
too, of being able to afford the luxury 
of a‘silk night gown. And hair—as 
she stood before the mirror combing 
out her own tresses, the firm determi- 
nation came to her to buy some gor- 
geous new pufis—puffs with lots and 
lots of hair in them. 

As she knelt to say her prayers—a 
relic of childhood habits when Sunday 
meant something more than mending 
day—a new: thought came to her. She 
must not be selfish. Everything she 
had planned was something for herself. 
How often and often she had felt that 
there must be great satisfaction in being 
able to do things for other people. 
Mary Edwards had a kindly heart. 
When she saw an old woman begging 
in the street her first impulse was 
always to empty her purse into the beg- 
gar’s hand. She never did, of course. 
But she never passed a beggar without 
dropping a penny. Yes, the more she 
thought about it the more she felt that 
she ought to do something for someone 
else. 

Suppose she gave it all away. A 
vision of herself as the generous bene- 
factor held her for a while. There was 
Jennie Tyler’s sister. She had IT 
that dreadful capital I capital T—IT— 
tuberculosis. The doctor said that if 
she could go away to the mountains 
her life might be saved. With five 
hundred dollars she, Mary Edwards, 
might save the poor Tyler girl’s life. 
It would be a grand idea—to save a 
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human life. How she would like to 
do it, and yet she couldn’t. She just 
couldn’t. 


“Tt’s the only five hundred dollars 
I’ve got,’’ she wailed. “It’s the only 
five hundred dollars I ever will have all 
my own. There are lots and lots of 
people with five hundred dollars—five 
hundred times five hundred dollars. 
It’s their place to do iv.” 

Something within her—conscience, heart, some- 
thing—kept trying to point out to her the joys of self- 
sacrifice, but she refused to see them. 

_ “All my life long,”’ she said to herself, “‘I have been 
making sacrifices, and there’s nothing to it. I’m going 
to get a different kind of enjoyment out of this money,. 
I’m going to do a lot of things all for myself. I guess I 
need it as bad as anybody.”’ 

She fell asleep to dream of her wealth that was soon 
to come—pleasant dreams of rest and gowns and 
travel—but her dreams did not interfere with her 
springing quickly out of bed as the alarm clock sounded 
the next morning. 

“No breakfasts in bed,’”’ she said to herself as she 
read the item again, ‘“‘ till I’ve cashed this clipping.”’ 

It amused her at breakfast to see the solicitous care 
the wily Mrs. Mulligan bestowed on her, the opening 
guns in a campaign to make her take the third floor 
front. 
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Although it was.a brisk-winter.morn- 
ing she found the Boarding-House 
Joker waiting on the stoop for her. 

““Say, Miss Edwards,’’ he began as 
he hurried along by her side, “I was 
waiting to see you. I know ofa great 
opportunity for you to make a pile of 
money with that five hundred of yours. 
A friend of mine handed me a auD on 
some mining stock ome : 

““No mining stock for mine,’ said 
Miss Edwards, firmly. ‘‘I’d ie buy 
gilt paint for soap bubbles. They’d be 
just as pretty and wouldn’t burst much 
sooner.”’ 

“But,” he protested, “‘this is a sure 
thing.” 

‘“‘Say,”’ she retorted, “‘I don’t know 
much, but living in this big town has 
taught me that there’s only one-sure 
thing, which is that anybody with 
anything worth having is keeping it 
himself.”’ 

At the corner she left him, hurrying 
on to the store, for fear she would be 
late. 

““Knowing that. you’ve had money 
left you doesn’t make the weather 
warmer,’’ she said to herself with a 
shiver as she entered Kaltman’s by 
the employees’ door.» Cold as she was, 
and elated by her good fortune, she still 
did not neglect a cold weather habit 
she had aequired of going to her place 
by way of.the fur department. There 
was a sealskin there, a wonderful warm 
coat reaching below the knees, the very 
sight of which seemed to warm her 
chilled frame. «© It looked so ‘‘ecomfy,”’ 
this $750 garment, that she felt she just 
had to pass by it every morning. 

Jennie Tyler had heard of her good 
fortune. Indeed it seemed that all the 
girls had. 

“‘Ain’t it just great,’’ said Jennie. 
“What are you going to do with it all?” 

“For one thing, I’m going to buy all 
the girls in this department a grand 
dinner the very day I get it,” said Miss 
Edwards. 

Even the floor walker stopped to con- 
gratulate her. 

““What you ought to do with that 
money,’’ he said, ‘‘is to invest it in 
some suburban property. If you select the right place 
you ean buy a lot that will double or treble in value 
in a couple of years. Now, out in Brightside where 
I live there is a nice lot right next to my place 

“And you’d get the commission,’”’ snapped Miss Ed- 
wards, with a glorious new feeling of independence. 

“T would ‘split the commission with you, and you 
would get the lot that much cheaper.”’ 

““No,”’ said Miss Edwards, firmly. ‘‘I’m not spend- 
ing that five hundred for any-thirty-foot sand heap. I 
don’t know what I’m going to do with it yet but, at 
least, I’m putting it in something I can look at without 
hurting my eyes.” 

“The nerve of him,’’ she observed to Jennie Tyler 
as the offended floor walker strode majestically away, 
“trying to unload a Brightside lot on me when only 
yesterday I heard him say if he ever could get rid of 
that installment cottage of his out there, never again 
for him.” 

But the floor walker was only one of many. 

Higgins in the ribbon department had a wonderful 
new invention, a change carrier. If she would pay the 
expense of getting patents on it he would give her a half 
interest, and they both would make fortunes. 

The landlady’s son had a scheme for beating the 
races. All he needed was the capital to start with. 
Five hundred dollars would be enough. He would 
split the profits with Miss Edwards. They ought to 
make at least twelve thousand dollars the first month. 
There were the figures to prove it. 

The Grass Widow had another plan. She and Miss 
Edwards were going to have a millinery shop. They 
would have to start very modestly at first, but what 
with Miss Edwards’s capital and her own excellent 
taste in millinery, success would quickly come. 

““And besides,’’ she explained, confidentially, ‘‘I 
have quite a pull with the wholesale milliners.’’ 

“Tf your pull was any good you wouldn’t have been 
wearing your summer hat all winter,’’ said Miss Ed- 
wards. “‘ Results is the only proof of a pull in millinery 
or anything else.”’ 

Every morning, too, the mail brought Miss Edwards 
a dozen new opportunities to make a fortune out of 
that five hundred. There were convincing letters from 
mining stock companies, charitable shop-keepers eager 
to benefit her by selling her their stores, inventors by 
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The Landlady’s Son Had a Scheme 


the dozen, prima donnas who needed managerial fees, 
confident theatrical managers who for five hundred 
dollars would get her wonderful engagements in vaude- 
ville, clergymen who pointed out that by aiding their 
charities she would be laying up treasure in heaven. 

““No wonder all those millionaires have secretaries 
and go to Europe so often,’’ observed Miss Edwards. 
“Tf they come after me like this for five hundred, what 
must they do for five millions?” 

But there is a long time between getting a legacy in 
the newspaper and getting it in cash. When ten days 
passed and she heard nothing, Miss Edwards began to 
wonder if she ever was going to get it. After a week or 
two of doubts and misgivings there came a letter 
which said that in about thirty days she would receive 
a check. Meanwhile her life went on in the regular 


The. Hille aes Heme 


By Jeannette Marks 


Back to the hills of home I come, 
Back to the hills of home; 

Child to the land of heart’s desire, 

Child to the elm and white church spire, 
Child to the lap of home! 


Dark was the hour I left its fields, 
Sick was my heart that day; 

Dear were the eyes that wept for me, 

Long was the path I could not see 
Back to the hills of home. 


Back to the hills of home I come, 
Back to the hills of home; 
Swift through the open orchard gate, 


Quick to the eager arms that wait 
Outstretched on the hills of home. 


October, 1912 


routine. She continuéd to. live at Mrs. 
Mulligan’s. She continued: to. rush 
-through: her: breakfast . ‘at a “greasy 
boarding-house” table. _ She continued 
to walk shivering to work. She contin- 
ued to go to her counter through the 
fur department. The wonderful seven 
hundred and fifty-dollar seal coat still 
remained unsold. 

“Just think,’’ she said to Jennie 
Tyler, ‘how it must feel to be able 
to pay that. much money for a coat. 

“‘T’m too busy thinking how it must 
feel to have five hundred dollars,” 
retorted. Jennie. 

“T’m waiting for the feck myself,”’ 
said Miss Edwards, ‘‘and when it does 
come you won’t see me here in the store 
for at least a month. I’m going to buy 
a lot of pretty clothes and I’m going 
to take a long trip somewhere, and I’m 
going for once in my life to havea good 
long rest. I’ve got a hundred differ- 
ent things planned out for that money. 
I know just how I am going to spend 
every cent.’ 

Then one day the money really came. 
She found it in an envelope on her 
plate at the boarding-house. She wait- 
ed until she was out of the house before 
she opened the letter. There it was—a 
draft td Mary Edwards for five hundred 
dollars. The letter explained that as 
she might have difficulty getting the 
money, they had arranged by telephone 
with the cashier at Kaltman’s to cash 
it for her. 

Wasn’t that nice of them? Just think, 
in a few minutes she was actually to 
have the money. She hurried to the 
store even faster than usual. She had 
long had her plan of action mapped 
out in anticipation of the Adel 
day. 

First, she would march in to Kalt- 
man’s, not by the employees’ entrance, 
but by the main door. She would 
go straight to the cashier and get the 
check cashed. Then she would walk 
right up to the superintendent and 
resign. No vacations or leave of ab- 
sence for her. She would quit on the 
spot and stay quit as long as her money 
lasted. 

Second, she would start right in and begin buying 
clothes and hats and shoes. She had the list of things 
right with her in her handbag. It had been ready for 
days and days. She knew each article she wanted and 
how much it cost—$169.82.it amounted to. 

Third, she would go over to her own department and 
invite the girls all to a grand dinner that very night. 
After that she would go back to Mrs. Mulligan’s and 
spend a week partly in bed, partly in trying on her 
clothes. Then, as soon as she felt rested, off she would 
go to Atlantic City to stay as long as her money lasted. 

With a word of congratulation the cashier handed her _ 
five new one hundred-doll#r bills. Clutching them 
tightly in her hand she started for the shoe department 
to begin her purchases. From force of habit she went 
through the fur department. 

She stopped short and gave a quick gasp. 

There right before her eyes was the wonderful seal- 
skin, the seven hundred and fifty-dollar coat she had 
been admiring all winter. On it was a placard: 

“Only $499.99.” 

She did not hesitate. With trembling hand she ex- 
tended her five one hundred-dollar bills to the saleslady. ~ 

“T’ll take that coat,”’ she said almost fiercely, ‘‘and 
have it sent.’’ e 

Mechanically she made her way to her own counter 
and began making ready for the day’s business. What 
ifShe never was to have any pretty lace waists? What 
if she never would be able to buy eight pairs of shoes in 
one day? What if she never got a rest? What if she 
never traveled? What if the winter was over and the 
warm days of spring had arrived? 

She didn’t care. 

She couldn’t help it. 

She just had to have that sealskin coat. 

It was marked down! — 

“*Say,’’ said Jennie Tyler, ‘‘ain’t that money pretty 
near due?”’ 

“‘T got it this morning,’’ said Miss Edwards, list- 
lessly. : 

““Oh, grand!” said Jennie, 
ing off tonight ain’t it?” 

“I’m afraid not,’’ said Mary Edwards, apologeti- 
cally, as she held up a copper cent. ‘‘ You see, this is 
all I bave left of it.” 


‘and that dinner’s com- 


Within the Law 


STORY OF THE PLAY 


By Bayard Veiller Retold by Burns Mantle 


(Copyright, 1912, By Bayard Veiller) 


66 ASSIDY,”’ I said, by way of breaking the mo- 
otony, and in the hope of starting something; 
“the Gilders are back from Europe.” 

“‘She’s a cute little trick,’ agreed Cassidy, changing 
neither expression nor position. His chair tilted back 
against the railing outside police headquarters, he 
stared soberly, perhaps wisely, at the cornice of the 
building across the street. Looking wise is one of the 
best things a detective does. 

“She was cute enough to fool this bunch.”’ I sup- 
pose the heat had made me peevish—the heat and the 
fact that no story worth writing had turned up since I 
had become a police reporter. 

- “Not me, son. They didn’t fool me none. I had the 
dope right from the first, but 2 

“You had it right, but— You bet you did. So did 
Burke. You all had it right—but. And nothing hap- 
pened.” 

‘““Oh, yes—something happened, son. A whole lot 
happened.” He was a big “‘bull,”’ was Cassidy—big 
of body, big of bluster, big of feet, big of everything 
excepting brain. And if he had been big of brain he 
wouldn’t have been on this particular force. So there 
you are. 

‘Well, why don’t you spill it—if there’s a story?” 
I exploded, quite in the proper spirit of impertinence. 
“You might as well get credit for doing something once 
in a while.” 

They make me weary, these thick-headed bulls. 
They don’t know a story when they see it, and if they 
do happen to fall over one that has any sort of punch, 
they invariably shut it up with the wheels and let it 
slowly wear out, by way of proving their wisdom. 

He didn’t answer me. For two minutes, possibly, 
we measured the distance between the shadows cast by 
the descending sun on the building across the street. 
Then I turned again to Cassidy. There was a curious 
expression on his face. He actually looked as if he had 
been thinking—seriously. The shock was great, but 
it did not entirely unnerve me. On the contrary, it 
gave me an idea. 

‘Cassidy, that Gilder case should have made an 
inspector of some good man.’”’ He didn’t turn a hair 
at the suggestion, but a look of relief came into his 
eyes. Evidently our thoughts were along similar lines. 
He looked with something resembling professional 
apprehension into the office, and then at me. 

“‘Tt would make a story, son, if it could be told deli- 
cate like—without mentionin’ too many names. That 
is, | mean to say, by beginnin’ at the beginnin’ and fol- 
lowin’ it down—down to the present day.” ' 

“Shoot,” I ordered, ‘‘and I’ll keep you out of it in 
every way excepting what’s favorable.”’ 

‘“‘That’s the only way I was in it,’’ he insisted, turn- 
ing again to look at the closed door of Inspector 
Burke’s room. ‘‘But there’s some— However, leave 
7em lay.”’ 

The sun dropped pretty fast, but the twilight was 
long, and before either of us went to supper I had the 
story of Mary Turner and the Gilder family. There 
were a lot of interruptions, but they don’t count so 
much in a story worth telling. It’s easy to pick it up 
where you leave it when Burke goes to supper, for 
instance; or when the night bunch comes on; or when 
they bring in Dacey, the dip. 

‘““She come from I don’t know where,” stated 
Casey, when he got to Mary Turner. ‘‘But she went 
to work for Gilder, in the Emporium, mind you, for 
$6 a week. I dunno how they do it, but they do. Any- 
way, she works for him for five years and then, one day, 
they find a lot of stolen stuff in her locker and some more 
in the pocket of her coat. Naturally she’s pinched. 
For three months they keep her in jail, and then she 
gets three years up the river. All the time she’s pro- 
testin’ her innocence. For five years she’s been honest, 
she says, an’ why should she be a crook now? So the 
judge sends for Gilder and confers with him. Nothin’ 
doin’. She has to be made an example of, says the old 
man, and so up the river she goes. - I’m the escort. 

‘“Well, on the way to the train we stop in Gilder’s 
office. She gets permission to tell the old gentleman 
what he should do to stop the stealin’. And what she 
tells him is plenty. If he’ll pay ’em enough money so’s 
they can live decent, she says, there won’t be any 
stealin’. It’s all done by the girls that get sick, or get 
into debt, or somethin’ like that, because they don’t 
make enough to live on. Not admittin’, however, that 
she’s a thief. Not on your life. 

“But Gilder’s one of these guys that squares himself 
by givin’ $10,000 to charity; and gettin’ a piece in the 
paper about it, and then runnin’ the business with a 
firm hand. You know. ‘And so you claim you were 
forced to steal?’ he kind-a sneered. 

***T wasn’t forced to steal, and I didn’t steal,’ she 


says, ‘but that’s the plea, as you call it, I’m making 
for the other girls. There are hundreds of them steal- 
ing because they don’t get enough to eat. You wanted 
me to tell you how to stop the stealing—well, I’ve done 
it. Give the girls a fair chance to be honest. You’ve 
done all the harm you can do to me,’ she says; ‘I’m 
tryin’ to give you a chance to do better by the others. 
I’ve been straight all my life. I’ve wanted aecent food 
and warm clothes and a little happiness all the time 
I’ve worked for you, and I’ve gone without ’em to stay 
straight,’ she says, ‘and now you’re sending me to 
prison for something I didn’t do.’ 

““*You’d better take her along, officer,’ he says to me. 

““Oh, he can take me now,’ she snaps back at him. 
‘Three years isn’t forever, but when I come out you’re 
goin’ to pay for every minute of them, There won’t be 
a day nor an hour that I won’t remember that it was 
your word at the last that sent me to prison—and 
you're going to pay me for that; you’re going to pay me 
for the five years I starved makin’ money for you; 
you’re going to pay me for all the things I’m losing 
today, and you’re going to pay me for this,’ she says, 
holding up the hand with the handcuff on it; ‘you’re 
going to pay!’”’ ; 

Cassidy’s eyes twinkled at the recollection of the 
scene, and he thrust a cigar into the side of his mouth 
by way of letting the dramatic pause soak in. 

“Three years ain’t so long a time when you’re 
lookin’ back at ’em,’’ he continued, philosophically. 
“Tt’s lookin’ ahead that’s discouragin’. I remember 
the day we heard she was out. She came back to town 
with her head up and her coattails flyin’ in the breeze, 
as you might say, and Burke and I was talkin’ about it. 

““*She’s a cute trick all right,’ I says to him. 

Yes,’ he says, ‘an’ she’ll bear watchin’, too. 
Keep her flyin’, Casey!’ he says, ‘an’ don’t let her light 
for long.’ 

““He was afraid she might do some of them things 
she promised to do to Gilder, I guess. Anyway, we 
kept after her. An’ she was tryin’ to go straight, too, 
I think. She got two or three jobs, and held ’em until 
we was obliged to suggest to the proprietors that she 
been sent up oncet, as a thief. Then she lost ’em. 

“This thing keeps up for quite some time, but finally 
she is beat. She just gives up—and starts for the river. 
Throws herself in, too. But it happens that Joe Garson 
sees her. Joe is a well-known character to the police. 
Forgin’ is his specialty. And he’s a pretty smooth boy. 
But we got it on him once or twice, and he done his bit. 
Anyway, Joe jumps in the river and fishes out Mary 
Turner in time to pump some more air into her and 
bring her back to that ‘where am I?’ queryin’. Next 
thing we know Mary Turner, Joe Garson and Aggie 
Lynch, blackmailer, is living in a swell apartment up 
town. And, incidentally, puttin’ across some very 
good things in the way of extractin’ money from care- 
less boobs. 

“Burke is wild. He can’t get a thing on ’em, and 
yet he knows they’re crooks, and knows they’re makin’ 
good at it. Lots of things they put over was hushed 
up, but a lot of them come to us, too. And when we’d 
go after evidence you couldn’t stir up enough to make 
a casein anight court. They had alawyer, mind you— 
and they never turned a trick without consultin’ him. 
Everything they did was perfectly legal, understand? 
If little Aggie induced an old guy to make love to her, 
and write her letters, she didn’t promise to settle for 
so much money. I should say not. Aggie was a poor, 
simple, little thing, and her lawyer he brought suit for 
breach of promise—and collected legally before the case 
come to trial. Get me? 

“But the slickest thing they did was to rope in young 
Gilder. Mary met him, somehow, and made the hit of 
her young life with him. He was a pretty decent sort, 
too. So, when he started fussin’ around the Turner flat 
regular, old man Gilder naturally gets excited. He 
thought a lot of Dicky, and didn’t want him to get 
mixed up with any dame who didn’t belong to his set. 
So he makes inquiries, and then we gets orders to rail- 
road the whole outfit—Mary, Joe and Aggie. 

“But, believe me, they don’t railroad. Not for me, 
they don’t. So Burke himself takes a hand—Burke 
and Demarest, the district attorney.”’ 

Again recollection must have been pleasant to Cas- 
sidy, for he paused long enough to smile. 

“‘Burke’s a pretty wise bull?’’ I suggested, just by 
way of keeping up his interest. 

“‘So they tell me,’’ said Cassidy, with no more sig- 
nificance than he intended. ‘‘ Anyway Burke and Dem- 
arest call on Mary. 

*“*Young woman,’ says Burke, ‘the Twentieth Cen- 
tury leaves the Grand Central at 4 o’clock. It arrives in 
Chicago at 8:55 tomorrow morning. You’ll just about , 
have time to catch the train.” (Continued on page 17) 


MARY TURNER 
“I’m not a Swindler, Inspector. I’m a Financier” 


Gare from Golly -Golly Land 
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II—Day and Evening 


FTER breckfast, Dubby-Dub, the King of the 
Beavers, came in his overalls and spectacles and 
invited the Lord Kizzie-Ki and the Lady Kizzie, 

and the rest of the Children to have a look over his 
workshop. It was a very busy place. The Beavers sat 
making shirts of maidenhair fern for the Babies; and 
for the boys they were making jackets and breeches, 
and frocks for the girls, from the slender silky rushes 
that grew on the bed of the River Nur-Nur. Dubby, 
with six of his Princes and Princesses, sat on a slab of 
rock by themselves making for Kizzie a dress of lilies, 
trimmed with heliotropes, and a robe of violets for 
Kizzie-Ki. 

It was time for the Babies to have their afternoon 
sleep, and the Bears were looking round for some cool, 
shaded spot to put the Babies down in. Then a new 
idea struck Gumley-Gumley, and he went and con- 
sulted with Toomba-Loomba. ‘'Toomba thought well 
enough of the idea to put it before Romulus; and Rom- 
ulus at once approved of it, and two Lions were sent to 
fetch Dubby-Dub. And Dubby was ordered to set his 
Beavers at work and prepare a great screen. 

Toomba piped all the Squirrels together and bade 
them run up to the top of the palm trees and throw 

down the softest and greenest leaves. 


w\ Immediately there was a thick shower 
YL, of leaves falling all over the palm groves; 
\ Gi and as fast as the 
4? leaves were com- 


ing down the Bea- 
vers were gathering 
them up and run- 
ning with them to 
their work-shop. 
Before very long 
four of the tallest 
Giraffes, Yoldi- 
Yoldi himself 
amongst them, 
came with majes- 


Jimmy Threw Away His Stick and Ran 


tic step, holding in their mouths at a corner each, high, 
high up, a great closely-woven green canopy. 

Gumley-Gumley led to the bank of Nur-Nur, and 
there under the canopy the Babies were laid to sleep. 

Now that the time was all their own, the Bears col- 
lected at a little distance and were having a. game of 
Mullberry Bush. They clasped paws and sang of their 
mothering cares and duties, showing how they did each 
thing, as it was named in the song. 

When the Babies had awakened, they all went back 
to the middle of the Island, the Giraffes carrying the 
canopy over them, for the sun was very hot. 

Now there was one lame little Boy, and his name was 
Jimmy, and Kizzie-Ki thought he would like to make 
some fun for Jimmy; and so he ordered a game of Moon 
and Morning Stars. A space was cleared under the 
great canopy for Jimmy to stand in and be the Moon, 
the Bears with the Babies in their laps sitting down in 
one corner, and the Children collecting in another. 
The Giraffes stretched their necks far, far down to 
make the place look a little darker; and twenty Boys 
and Girls went outside in the sun to be the Morning 
Stars, and they danced around and sang: 

O the Moon and the Morning Stars, 
O the Moon and the Morning Stars, 
Who dares to tread—oh, 

Within the shadow! 

And every now and then, in the middle of the 
song, one or the other of the twenty ventured under 
the shadow, and Jimmy tried to tag him with his 
stick. But none of them would let him, because 
then Jimmy would have to change places, and all 
the fun would be lost to him, because Jimmy would 
be no good as a Morning Star. 

They had many more games, and towards ; 
the end, when they played Ringmaster, the -<(e«s--= 
Island shook with the laughter of the Ele- 


phants and 
the Lions 
and the 
Bears and : 
the Camels, and many — 
others. Tick-a-Tuck; the 
King of the Squirrels, brought < iz 
Kizzie-Ki a long palm-branch, and 
Kizzie-Ki stood with it in the middle of a great ring 
of Children, touching them each and calling out the 
name of a different Beast, and immediately they went 
down on all fours and played the Beasts for which 
they were named. And so the real Beasts could not 
help laughing. 

Now there were three little cubs, Gogo and Hoho and 
Wiggley. Gogo and Hoho were two little Bears, and 
Wiggley was a little Lion. They had been playing with 
the Children in all the games, till it came to the last 
one; because there could not be any fun in seeing them 
play Beasts. But they had no understanding, and so 
they sat in a corner and sulked—Wiggley by himself, 
and Gogo and Hoho together by themselves. Wiggley 
was digging his paws into his eyes, and when he looked 
up he saw Gogo aim a stare at him. 

‘‘T ain’t not cryin’,”’ Wiggley snapped. 

“Who said you was!’’ Gogo growled back. 

“You was makin’ faces at me, that’s what you was.” 

““We ain’t makin’ no faces,’” Hoho put in. 

“T ain’t tellin’ lies, am 1?” 

“‘You am, an’ you’s a mean one, too,” 
Hoho returned, rising to meet Wiggley. 
In a moment all three were one rolling, woolly mass. 
A patrol Lion saw them, and he took them by the 
ears in a bunch and brought 
them before Romulus. | 

Romulus hung his head and 
stroked his whiskers for a long 
time in silence. He was very, 
very sad that such a show of 
ill temper should ever, ever 
occur; and he felt he could 
never face the Lord Kizzie-Ki, 
for all the promises he had 
made him of Golly-Golly Land. 

“We was only playin’,’’ the 
prisoners said in one accord, seeing how serious the 
situation looked to their elders, ‘‘ Honest Injun, we 
was only havin’ fun.”’ 

Romulus would very much have liked to believe 
them, but, seemingly it had not looked like playing to 
the Police Lion. Still, he gave them the benefit of the 
doubt, and so, instead of making it a month or six 
weeks, as he thought the offense deserved, his judgment 
was that for the next three days Gogo and Hecho and 
Wiggley were not to play with the Children. 

Gogo and Hoho and Wiggley heard it with indiffer- 
ence; because Romulus had no jurisdiction in matters 
concerning the Children directly. The sentence could 
take no force unless it was confirmed by the Lord 
Kizzie-Ki, and they flattered themselves that the 
Lady Kizzie was too fond of them. That was true; 
but, all the same, they were deceived on the main 
point. When the case was put before Kizzie-Ki, he 
said he was very sorry for them, but he could not 
set aside the ruling of Romulus. And Kizzie, too, 
held her eyes down, because she was so very sorry 
for Gogo and Hoho and- Wiggley. 

And when Gogo and wy Hoho and Wiggley 


both Gogo and 


And so Houbla Slunk Away, Dropping a Big Tear at Each Step 


Deeeeas b, King of the Beavers, Invited Them 
to Look Over His Workshop 


saw how it went with them, they ran to 
Nur-Nur to drown themselves, Wiggley 
by himself, and Gogo and Hoho in each other’s arms. 
But they could not drown, because Nur-Nur would 
not harm them. They tried all the deep spots, but 
the water would only go away from them, and leave 
them lie safe on the round, smooth pebbles. 

And when they saw what Nur-Nur was doing for 
them, they were ashamed of themselves, and they were 
very, very sorry for the fight they had had, and the 
three fell into one another’s arms and begged for par- 
don. And then they started wandering about, each 
with a paw round the other’s neck, and they were very 
sorrowful and very loving. 

And later on when Kizzie saw them from the distance 
all by themselves, with the tears in their eyes and the 
water dripping down their backs, she came over to 
speak to them; and they knelt’ before her and swore 
they won’t never, never no more not do it again; and 
she stroked their foreheads with her finger, and they 
were forgiven. 

“Hope she ain’t going to spoil these kids; there’ll be 
no standing them by an’ by,’’ Toomba-Loomba heard 
a voice mutter from behind him. 

He turned round and saw it was Houbla-Houbla. 

“Do you know who you are talking of, you gabbling 
old gossip!’ Toomba sharply reminded her. 

“Oh, of course, my Lady Kizzie is right,’’ Houbla 
stammered, her beak reddening. ‘‘I was only just say- 
ing it.” 

Toomba suddenly concentrated all his looks on Hou- 
bla, and he sniffed hard with his trunk. 

“‘T smell fish!’’ he presently exclaimed. 

“T_I_ didn’t—didn’t mean to,’ Houbla saea 
trembling all over for shame. “Twas only—only to 
play with—for—for a while.” 

“Ts that what it is—eh!’’ Toomba said no more; but 
he trumpeted for a Police Lion, and Houbla was at once 
taken before Romulus. 

Houbla was made to open her beak wide, ana Qua- 
Qua, a Prince of the Goldfish, slowly crawled out and 
dropped exhausted on the grass. He was all dazed, and 
he panted for breath. 

Two Pelicans were sent to fetch a water lily, and 
Qua-Qua was stretched on it and carried back to Nur- 
Nur. 

“‘T never did mean to swallow him,’ Houbla said, 
“‘T only hid him for fun, and I was just going to put him 
back when “i 

“‘Silence!”’? thundered Romulus. 

And all the Children threw a sad look at Houbla and 
said ‘‘Shame! Shame!” to her. And Houbla stood 
between two Lions, her beak lowered and stretched 
under her legs. 

Romulus consulted in a with Toomba-Loomba 
and then he delivered himself aloud, Kizzie-Ki and 
Kizzie sitting at either side of him: 

“‘Houbla-Houbla, Queen of the Pelicans, you have 
been guilty of a very grievous offense, such as I had 
hoped would never, never occur in Golly-Golly Land. 
The Goldfish in Nur-Nur are made to play with the 
Children in the water; they are not made to be stowed 
away in Pelicans’ pouches and carried around all over 
the Island. You are not a youngster, Houbla-Houbla, 
you are not Gogo nor Hoho nor Wiggley; you are a 
grown-up and a Queen. You deserve no mercy. You 

deserve to be sent away beyond Nur-Nur, so you 

may never again feel the touch of a Child’s hand, 
nor hear a Child’s voice in your ear. 
However, in consideration of your past 
services to my Lord Kizzie-Ki, we will 
put the limit at seven days. The sen- 
tence of this court is that for the next 
seven days, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The Ennui Doctor—By Frederic S. Isham 


“MR. VIBROT, ennui dispe'ler. 
by the hour, the day, or the week.” 


Can be engaged 
O RAN a modest little advertisement in small type 
in a Paris English newspaper last winter. A few 
of the American and British contingent who read 
it may have idly wondered what it meant. 
~ Who was this Mr. Vibrot and what was his method of 
driving away dull care from other people? Of course, 
many persons in Paris and elsewhere make a business of 
doing the same thing, but they call themselves by other 
names. 

To which of this large and worthy multitude of pro- 
fessional pleasure-vendors did Mr. Vibrot belong? If 
he were a musician, why did he not say so? » Musicians 
rent themselves out by the hour, the day, or the week, 
and play, mostly, sad selections to make people happy. 
Authors, too, charge so much a night for reciting, in the 
little cabarets, poems that no one cares to 
publish, mostly because they are unpub- 
lishable. Was Mr. Vibrot one of this in- 
teresting band of irresponsible vaga- 
bonds? 

Was he a composer who “made up” 
tunes while you wait? Perhaps he did 
tricks, or had some funny little dog that 
did them! Maybe he juggled, or stood on 
his head to dispel ennui, for many people 
are so constituted thay are taken out of 
themselves by seeing a man or an ele- 
phant, or a cat or a dog, in some position 
nature never intended him or it to be in. 
Of course, there is no possible reason why 
this should take people ‘‘out of them- 
selves.” The reason it does lies in the 
fact there is no reason why it should. 

Mrs. Vandermere was among those who 
saw and wondered over Mr. Vibrot’s 
advertisement. She lived on the Rue de 
Long Champs where a goodly number of 
the South American class are wont to 
congregate to spend the income of the 
fortunes they have brought from their 
own country. Some of these people 
don’t want to go back home; others 
couldn’t. Mrs. Vandermere, although 
she resided on the Rue de Long Champs, 
was a United States American; so was her 
husband. Both lived in Paris because— 
Well, because they lived there. It had 
grown to be a habit for them to live 
there. They didn’t find it very gay. 
Paris is really a most melancholy city. 
Those plays which you deemed so excru- 
ciatingly funny when you were younger 
later seem but a wearisome repetition of 
the same thing. French ‘“‘ wickedness’’ 
grows to bore you. You wonder how it 
had ever interested you. 

Nowhere in this big sad world do peo- 
ple get quite the same kind of blues that 
they can pick up in Paris. It isn’t a 
robin’s egg blue, or a Melchers’ baby- 
blue-eyes blue, or a heavenly blue. It’s 
bluer than any of these. It’s blue as the 
concentrated kind of blueing Henner 
used for a background of nymphs, or Bocklin employed 
in his classic mortuaries. 

Now, Mrs. Vandermere had contracted this deep, 
soulful shade of the blues. Perhaps she caught-them 
from Mr. Vandermere, who had attended the annual 
George Washington birthday banquet of the American 
colony the night before. Anyone who has ever attend- 
ed one of these felicitous occasions is invariably at- 
tacked by an after-stroke of this dread disease. It 
isn’t the wine; it’s the toasts. They are mournful, long 
and melancholy. You couldn’t detect a joke in ay of 
them with a magnifying glass. 

The battles of the world are described, leading up to 
the crossing of the Delaware, and, after the speakers 
have fairly attained the other side of the historic 
stream,, they proceed to tell of the battles George 
might have seen, if he had lived long enough. These 
hoary-headed orators who love their country well 
enough to keep out of it, fairly shed tears on this mem- 
orable occasion. The spectacle has in it greater ele- 
ments of sadness than the most melancholy French 
farce. It was quite sufficient to give Mr. Vandermere a 
bad attack of the blues, especially as he hadn’t been put 
down for a speech. Once in his life he had said some- 
thing funny, someone had repeated it, and that had 
blasted his chances forever of being assigned to make a 
speech at a George Washington birthday celebration 
in Paris. 


“ec 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALEXANDER POPINI 


Now blues are so contagious in families—just like 
whooping-cough, only you can have them more than 
once!—that Mrs. Vandermere’s blues which she caught 
from Mr. Vandermere were just as blue as if she herself 
had gone to the gay festivities of the night before and 
contracted the indigo microbe in its native lair—and 
breeding. For a long while she resisted the insidious 
malady; she told herself she would not yield. She had 
tried Christian Science on a mild scale. She declared 
in her own mind that she did not have the blues; that 
it was impossible for her to have them. 

But all the while they kept getting bluer and bluer. 
There was nothing of the imitation Henner blues about 
them—the kind most American millionaires are de- 
ceived by. Hers were of the real, genuine variety. 
When she felt they had attained a depth almost border- 
ing on the shade of crape, or funeral plumes, she sud- 
denly got up. She consigned Christian Science to the 


tunately, there wasn’t anything she could do that she 
wanted todo. She felt a crying need for entertainment, 
and nothing, she was sure, would entertain her, at 
least, nothing she knew of. 

She didn’t care about the impressionists’ exhibition; 
the pictures were getting poorer and poorer every year. 
Now she couldn’t understand what any of them were 
about. She had no desire to attend the cat-show, 
although everyone, of course, would be there. The 
very thought of their yowlings made her shiver. Why 
did women collect cats, anyhow? she asked. Didn’t 
they have (ironically) enough two-legged feline friends? 
She had thought of going to the ice-skating rink, but it 
would be cold there. Also, Mr. Vandermere hadn’t yet 
bought her that six thousand franc set of sables she had 
looked at in the Rue de la Paix. Also, the band at the 
ice-skating rink would make her headache worse. 

She abominated the very idea of afternoon tea at 
Rumpelmeyer’s or-the Hotel Ritz. Even 
one thought of a hundred Paris hats all 
nodding and dancing madly like fisher- 


“There! Don’t Move!” 


winds. While yielding to despair she suddenly remem- 
bered that funny little advertisement of Mr. Vibrot. 
She hunted up the paper, found his address and sent 
for him. She prayed he would not prove a disappoint- 


ment. Not long thereafter he arrived. 
He was a sad and somber-looking little man. Mrs. 
Vandermere brightened at sight of him. She had 


rather expected to see a merry, chirruping species of 
human cricket, one of the anecdotical, public-enter- 
tainer kind, who in lieu of a medicine-case, carry around 
a bundle of almanac jokes for their audiences. Mr. 
Vibrot certainly did not belong to this time-worn, but 
well-meaning guild. He did not come forward with a 
blythe ‘“‘ha! ha!’”’ and say something at once calculated 
to throw his patient into a cataclysm of mirth. He 
merely looked at her, and there was neither sunshine 
nor laughter in his eyes. They were deep and piercing. 
They seemed to read Mrs. Vandermere’s very soul. 
She felt an unaccountable little thrill. She began to 
hope. Heretofore, the moments had been barren of 
thrills. 

“What, may I ask, is the particular nature of your 
ailment, madam?”’ said Mr. Vibrot, after gazing with 
an artist’s appreciation at the luxurious furnishings of 
Mrs. Vandermere’s salon. ‘‘ There are many varieties 
of ennui on this weary globe.” 

Mrs. Vandermere explained her own variety as well 
as she could. She wanted to do something, but unfor- 


men’s bobbers on an agitated sea, failed 
to appeal to her. 

“Think of the hundred empty heads 
under the hundred empty hats!’’ snapped 
Mrs. Vandermere. ‘‘The birds that 
wear the feathers, at least, couldn’t 
Galken 

“Oh, madam!’’ murmured Mr. Vi- 
brot, deprecatorily. This patient was in 
a shocking way. 

Continuing, she told of other places 
she might go to, but wouldn’t, or just 
couldn’t in her present mood. She hadn’t 
energy, for example, ‘to attend a recep- 
tion at Mrs. Courtland’s. That dear 
friend of hers only gave fashionable re- 
ceptions, anyway, to have an account of 
them cabled home. She wanted folks 
back on the farm to know what a top- 
notch social suecess she had become. 

Mr. Vandermere (Mrs. Vandermere 
went on) had suggested a trip to Pau, 
but she hated fox-hunting. Then he had 
proposed migrating for a week or two 
to Biarritz, but that place had become so 
insufferably dull since King Edward had 
died. That good monarch had made 
places interesting by his presence. He 
imparted to them an air which added a 
lot to the other kind of air—the mere 
ordinary kind composed of oxygen and 
hydrogen. Without the ‘‘air’’ the king 
gave it, nature’s air was decidedly un- 
satisfying, initself. Anybody can breathe 
pure, unadulterated, unmixed common 
air. Well, that was all, about, that was 
left at Biarritz now. And Mrs. Vander- 
mere sighed. 

“How about Nice?” suggested the 
ennui-doctor, absently. Had Mrs. Van- 
dermere been observant, she might have 
noticed her visitor’s attention had begun 
to wander. He now hardly listened to the 
recital of her symptoms. 

“Nice!’’ said Mrs. Vandermere, scorn- 
fully. ‘A place for children and idiots, at this time of 
year. I hate carnivals.” 

“T see,’? murmured Mr. Vibrot. 
unattainable and the unreachable. 
pected, alone, that will cure you.”’ 

‘““The unexpected, alas! How can I hope for any- 
thing so blissful?’’ sighed Mrs. Vandermere. 

“Why not?” returned Mr. Vibrot, encouragingly. 
“‘Hope is denied to none of us. Without it, what 
would we be?” 

Mrs. Vandermere yawned. Platitudes from Mr. 
Vibrot, ennui-dispeller! The interview was not pro- 
ceeding auspiciously. 

“T doubt if even the unexpected would prove effica- 
cious in my case,”’ said the lady, leaning back languidly. 

“Permit me to believe otherwise, dear madam. I 
am astudent of the unexpected. For example, you have 
a headache. The unexpected is the best medicine for 
headaches. I cite from the memories of Maurice Brag- 
ton, a rare volume published in 1732, by Felix Freylier 
of the Rue Montaigne., Init Mr. Bragton speaks of an 
experience that befell him at a little inn in a lonely for- 
est in Germany. 

““*T went to bed with a.splitting headache,’ says the 
chronicler. ‘I tried drugs. Nothing helped it. I was 
awakened by an odd sensation. The bed had de- 
scended. I found myself in a dark and gruesome 
cellar!’ 


““You sigh for the 
It is the unex- 
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“The details of how 
the worthy Mr. Bragton 
escaped from the hideous 
place and the horrid pre- 
dicament in which he 
found himself need not be 
cited. But after con- 
cluding a vivid recital of 
almost miraculous res- 
cue, the traveler adds: 
‘In the midst of my re- 
joicing I became aware 
of a peculiar circum- 
stance. The terrible 
pains in my head, a few 
hours before, had com- 
pletely disappeared. I 
was cured of the sickness, 
and experienced as a de- 
lightful reaction, an al- 
most boyish buoyancy of 
spirits.’ I quote nearly 
verbatim, I think, madam, 
as I have an excellent 
memory.” 

His voice was gentle. 
His accents were those of dispassionate student, a 
calm investigator. Mrs .Vandermere stared at him. 

“‘Unfortunately,’’ she murmured, ironically, ‘‘I am 
not in a position to emulate the worthy Mr. Bragton’s 
example. Here is not a lonely forest.’’ She waved her 
hand toward the street, where at that moment a stream 
of cabs, motor cars and a few omnibuses clattered by. 
‘‘And I’m sorry to Say we have no movable beds. Even 
if we had,’’ with more cutting sarcasm, ‘‘ who shall say 
that this Mr. Bragton is not another Munchausen—a 
fabricator, pure and simple?”’ 

“Tf we doubt Bragton,’’ answered Mr. Vibrot, 
“there is an abundance of other evidence to be drawn 
from. For example, if you will read the interesting and 
instructive history of Jesse James——”’ 

‘*A compatriot of mine,’’? murmured Mrs. Vander- 
mere. 

““You will find that once he was operating in the 
Ozarks, when along came a man with a drove of turkeys. 


, 


Vandermere Had Attended the Annual George Washington Banquet 


Mr. James didn’t want the turkeys. Turkeys were 
worth only four cents a pound in those days in 
Arkansas.”’ 

“Ts this a market report you are favoring me with, 
Mr. Vibrot?”’ said the lady, reprovingly. 

“Not at all, madam, Only in reading the report in 
Mr. James’ trial, the fact stood out in my mind most 
sharply. With turkeys still four cents a pound the 
destinies of nations might be changed. Every day 
would be one of those Thanksgivings you Americans 
celebrate.”’ 

“Don’t talk about the days we celebrate, please,”’ 
urged Mrs. Vandermere. ‘‘ My husband unfortunately 
celebrated one yesterday—George Washington’s.” 

“T believe I have heard of him,’’ murmured Mr. 
Vibrot. 

““Yes, he is, also, a compatriot of mine.”’ said Mrs. 
Vandermere. ‘‘Or was. But what happened to the 
man with the turkeys?’’ Indifferently. (Mr. Vibrot 


The Dare Devil—Part II] 


HUS far resolved, I flung myself into my task, 
unfolded my whole scheme to Boris, and told 
Vasili as much as must suffice to keep him ex- 

tremely wide awake. Both these letters were written 
upon India paper. When they were finished, I 
rolled them into a cylinder, and packed them into 
a previously prepared hollow cigar, which I placed 
in my cigar-case among the others. 


some enchanted cave, whence we may never emerge?”’ 

“You have a sparkling fancy,”’ said Karl von Elten, 
venomously. ‘‘ What a reader of fairy-tales you must 
be! Do the ruler of Kilistria and his Dare Devil make 


you read such things aloud to them?’’ 
““My master is very fond of romance,” I replied at 
“Too fond, perhaps, for a Prince in the twen- 


once. 


Hardly had I finished these arrangements, 
when von Dornwald raced upstairs and came 
pounding at my door, entering so quickly 
upon his knock that, had I been doing any- 
thing to attract suspicion, he must have 
seen it. 

“Hallo!”’ he said, ‘‘haven’t you nearly 
done? It’s almost one o’clock, and we 
want to make the ascent of the Schaukel- 
fels.”’ 

Jolly,’ I replied eagerly, ‘‘I say, let me 
look at your get-up a minute! I see the kind 
of thing—but wait! It’s very kind, really 
astonishingly kind of her highness to include 
me in her plan, but don’t you think perhaps 
I had better not be too forward? After all, 
I’m only the secretary, you know.”’ 

““Oh pooh, you must come, they expect 
you! The P. R., as we call her, would be 
huffed if you didn’t.”’ 

I manifested no more reluctance, lest it 


should look like fear, but set to work to 
change as rapidly as I could. Luckily, my 
years of roughing it in Paraguay have made 
me wholly independent of my valet! 

I found we were to ride up the valley, as 
far as a fine cascade which pours from the 
lip of the great glacier of Blauenfern from 
which the Castle takes its name. We were 
to have tea at the top of the mountain, by 
the celebrated Rocking Stone, and come 
back by moonlight. ~ 

“Life is a kind of fairy-tale here, I 
think,’ I said to the P. R., as she unfolded 
this plan to me. ‘‘ When first I entered the 
garden, I expected an enchanted Prince to 
leap out at me in the guise of a beast, later, I 
found myself mounted upon the Flying 
Horse out of the Arabian Nights. Today 
we are going up a mountain, and who knows 
but that the Pied Piper will lead us into 
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was beginning to get 
tiresome.) 

‘* He, too, according to 
the stenographic report 
of the trial suffered from 
a pain in the head; neu- 
ralgia. He was in: con- 
siderable distress when 
your compatriot—Mr. 
James, not George Wash-. 
ton—happened along. 
After it was over, he 
found the terrible throb- 
bing had completely dis- 
appeared.”’ 

“You mean, after my 
compatriot—not George 
—tifled his pockets?’ - 
said Mrs. -Vandermere, 
frivolously, watching the 
animated throng of peo- 
ple just’ below in the 
street. a 

“Quite so; Mr. James’ 
cured him and took his- 
pay.” : a 

“Like paying the doctor, eh?’’ said Mrs. Vander-— 
mere. She spoke lightly, but suddenly she straightened. 
Again she felt a thrill, but this time it was more pro- 
nounced than the one she had experienced before. Mr. 
Vibrot’s glance, for an instant, held her. Her heart 
began to beat a little faster. Below she could hear a 
piano; above, she caught a faint murmur of voices— 
Spanish girls, like paroquettes, chattering. Surely 
there was no occasion to feel nervous. Mr. Vibrot’s 
smile was very reassuring. Mrs. Vandermere mentally 
measured the distance to the door leading to the hall. 
The kitchen was not very far—on the other side of the 
court—and two servants were at work there. Besides, 
the porter might come up at any moment with the 
mail. She endeavored to show perfect self-possession. | 

“Do you always seek to dispel ennui, Mr. Vibrot, 
with such harrowing tales?’’ she asked. ~ 

‘*T have never tried before, madam,”’ said Mr. Vibrot 
gently. ‘“‘You are my first case.’’ (Continued on page 35) 
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tieth century. He is living now in the pages of one— 
one in which the Prince sends to fetch his bride from 
afar.” f 

I saw the color steal up into the pale cheeks of the- 
P. R. Something in her expression led me to think that - 
she had read Boris’s letter. It really was a most loving 
letter. (I ought to know, for I composed it myself.) 

It was most amusing to me to see the 
difficulty in which Prince Karl found him- 
self. His own desire was doubtless to ride 
with and to flirt with the pretty secretary. 
But he dared not leave the side of the P. R., 
lest she should talk confidentially with me, 
as she seemed desirous of doing. I must own 
that I enjoyed that ride. I was mounted, at 
my own request, upon the bolting horse, 
who was called Arrow—most appropriately. 
As soon as the Prince approached the Prin- 
cess, I made my way to the side of the secre- 
tary. When some turn in the road, or other 
cause, brought my gentleman back, I took 
the other lady. He was furious but quite 
helpless. Evidently, von Dornwald had re- 
ceived orders to keep me away from which- 
ever Karl was leaving unprotected. But 
von Dornwald had no chance with me, since 
he could not well leave the Countess Alberta | 
to ride alone, and I simply declined to go. 
near her. She was plain and stolid, her age 
about thirty-five: and she spoke only her 
own language, whereas we others conversed 
almost entirely in French or German. She 
rode more slowly that the others and Arrow 
much disliked to have me dawdling. I made, 
once more, the plea of my indifferent horse- 
manship, affirming that I could not keep - 
Arrow back, to the seething annoyance and 
irritation of Karl. 

There was no doubt, as time went on, that - 
the P. R. was most desirous of conversing | 
with me. Now that I had fully determined | 
that she should never marry Boris, and that 
her father should never marry the Duchess, 
I felt amused to think how palpably she was _ 
making advances. She asked me many 
questions about Boris, and I answered them 
all very fully. I was playing with her, and 
the thought gratified me. Somebody was go- _ 
ing to pay for my discomfiture of the morning _ 
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NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


A Persistent Purpose to 


_ Produce Perfect Biscuit 


And to Deliver them in pee 
Condition has been the One Aim of the 
_ National Biscuit Company 


This purpose has resulted in the discovery of improved 
manufacturing methods, in the invention of new machin- 
ery, in the exercise of ceaseless care, in the use of greatest 
skill, in the selection of finest materials, in the insistence 
upon cleanliness and in the building of bakeries which 
combine all these prime essentials for the baking of per- 
fect biscuit. 


The purpose is completed by the delivery of the biscuit in 
perfect condition, some in packages with the famous In- 
er-seal Trade Mark, some in the familiar glass-front cans, 
and some in the attractive small tins,—thus giving perfect 
biscuit because perfectly made and perfectly delivered. 


It requires more than flour and 
sugar, more than butter and eggs, 
more than nuts and spices, more 
than fruits and flavors to produce 
perfect biscuit. It requires the skill 
and the eternal vigilance of the 
National Biscuit Company. 


By buying the best of flour, of sugar, 
of butter, of eggs, of nuts, of spices, 
of fruits, of flavors—by always buy- 
ing the best and rejecting all else— 
thus is the quality gained and main- 
tained in the perfect biscuit of the 
National Biscuit Company. 


Perfection begins with the selection 


‘of the materials and continues 


through every stage of the making. 
It is not enough to bake perfect 
biscuit. Much depends upon keep- 
ing them perfect by packing them 


in a way that will retain their fresh- 
ness and flavor from oven to table. 


At the grocery store you will find 
many varieties of biscuit baked bythe 
National Biscuit Company. Each 
variety of biscuit—sweetened or un- 
sweetened—whether known ascrack- 
ers or cookies,wafers or snaps, cakes 
or jumbles—is the best of its kind. 


The extensive distributing service 
of the National Biscuit Company 
extends from Coast to Coast. This 
means a constant supply of all the 
perfect biscuit of the National Bis- 
cuit Company delivered to every 
part of the United States. 


Wherever biscuit are sold, there you 
will find the perfect biscuit of the 
National Biscuit Company. 


Buy biscuit baked by 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


“NATIONAL ‘ig <= | 
BISCUIT ~ 


There is just 


one best way 
to do anything 


In the handling 
of money or the 
keeping of records 


This is IT 


TS perfection is ac- 
knowledged by every 
nation on. eatrtn=212 


different kinds of busi- 


nesses have granted its 
superiority over all other 
systems for— 


Recording sales 
Checking losses 
Safeguarding profits 


Protecting the integ- 
rity of employer and 
employes 


Made in over 500 styles and 
sizes — each with a _ distinct 
difference and each difference 
based on the peculiar needs of 
a specific business . 


No store is too small—no insti- 
tution too large to operate to 
the best advantage without a 
National. 


No matter who you are, what 
you do, or where you do it— 
if you handle money or keep 
records, write and find out just 
what sort and size of 
National Cash Register is 
builf to meet your especial 
requirements. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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With a circulation exceeding that of the five leading standard-size magazines or the two toremost weeklies, this department of Womans World con- 


stitutes the loudest voice ever lifted in the name of the people 


To waste such an enormous force for civic betterment would be as wanton as the non- - 


utilization of the power of Niagara Two millions of homes stirred to concerted action can practically bring to pass any se for the public good 


Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 


Long Live Mutsuhito! 


R. JOHNSON, that most profuse of gourmets and pro- 

found of scholars, lived, achieved and died with a 

ha’penny of knowledge concerning the distant and 
mysticisle of Japan. Addison, Chesterfield, Chateaubriand, 
Tallyerand, Bonaparte, Clive, Jefferson, and Washington 
possessed but the haziest of ideas about the little brown 
men of the Pacific. 

Isolated and hermitized by religion and by law, Nippon 
pursued her course through the centuries, unnoted and un- 
coveted; her Mikado, a mere figurehead, the Tycoon in 
supreme command, and her Shoguns scheming, plotting 
and intriguing; a medieval people even when steamboat and 
locomotive were precursing the revolutions of the great age 
of wheels. 

Dutch traders occasionally ventured into her ports and 
at the peril of their lives trafficked with her potters and 
weavers; but Japanese mariners were restrained under 
penalty of death from venturing away from her coast. 
Junks were limited in size by decree, so that even though 
the spirit of a Columbus or a Marco Polo stirred within 
the breasts of her sailors, none dared challenge the great 
wastes and pursue his imagination beyond the forbidden 
horizons. 

Tradesmen were despised; only fighting men possessed 
caste; the Samurai or warriors ravaged the island, clan fight- 
ing clan and baron despoiling baron. Blood stained every 
sunrise; the music of swords contending rang perpetually. 

When the American Commodore Perry steered his tiny 
frigates into her hostile waters, Japan was as primitive as 
the England of Arthur’s day. Mutsuhito, the Mikado, was 
barely a year old. At the age of fifteen, the burden of state 
was thrust upon him. 

His childhood had been lived in the shadows of mysticism. 
The soldiers surrounding his palace, weird creatures pano- 
plied in lacquered mail and armed with bow and lance, 
maintained vigilant watch lest some sacrilegious subject 
might chance to look upon the holy face of the ‘‘Scion of the 
Sun.” 

As he gazed out of his prison window, and looked upon the 
toy-like city of paper houses, not one wisp of smoke floated 
to the heavens, nor did the whirr of a single machine strike 
his ear. 

On July 29, 1912, sixty years after his birth and forty-five 
years after his ascent to the throne, Mutsuhito breathed his 
last breath upon the mightiest miracle in all the astounding 
annals of history. Within the span of one life, he viewed a 
progress such as no other nation ever attained in a thousand 
years. The clangor of trip hammers, the puffing of trains, 
the hum of trolleys, the whirr of printing presses, the click of 
telegraphs, the jingle of phone bells, the buzz of a hundred 
thousand looms resounded in a triumphant paean to cele- 
brate the closing of his reign. 

Dreadnaughts lay at anehor in his harbors. A new social 
order pervaded his islands; democracy had leveled all ranks. 
Armed bullies no longer strutted the streets. Samurai and 
the sons of Samurai bent over ledgers and held the throttles 
of locomotives and trafficked in market place and shop and 
stock exchange. 

Shoulder-strapped peasants and peasants’ chikdeen, risen 
to estates undreamed of by their humble sires, patrolled the 
decks of cruisers and planned maneuvers for great army 
corps. 

Within his time, two-mighty nations, the Chinese and 
the Russian, had tasted the valorous and unconquerable 
steel of his forces. Hospitals, schools, colleges, universities, 
libraries, lifted their roof against the skies of every city. 
The first powers of the universe had sued for alliance with 
his subjects. 

He dreamed a greater dream than any mortal mind had 
dared, and lifted millions as high as his imagination soared. 

Fame does not know his counterpart. Pericles, Philip of 
Macedon, Genghis Khan, Dareios, Solomon, Saladin, 
Caesar, Peter, Napoleon, are pigmies in his company. 

His name is traced in the star-dust—his glory is imper- 
ishable. He was the most colossal milestone on the road of 
achievement. 

His memory is immortal. It will persist until the last 
sun sets upon chaos, to fire men upward and onward, to 
spur endeavor, to enthuse and uplift humankind. 

With Mutsuhito standing upright in his grave, let no 
man dare discount human possibility. 


Officious Little Officials 


RAILROAD attorney traveling on a personal mission, 

requested the train conductor to file a telegram at an 
approaching station and was curtly advised to attend to 
his own business. 4 

As the train came to a stop, he sought to leave his ear but 
found the vestibule doors locked. By the time he had run 
through the train it was too late for him to accomplish his 
desired purpose and an important connection was missed. 

Meeting the conductor, he informed him of his status with 
the road and roundly rated the man for his surliness. 

“Why didn’t you tell me who you were?”’ was the reply. 
““ T would gladly have accommodated you; I took you for one 
of the passengers in the tourist car. I am sorry that I was 
hasty.’’ 

“You are not sorry that you were disobliging,’’ rejoined 
the lawyer, ‘‘ but sorry you made the mistake of being inso- 
lent to some one with sufficient influence to have you rep- 
rimanded.’’ P 

There are far too many little men who mistake a tiny 
responsibility for great power. The average citizen is con- 
stantly insulted and inconvenienced by minor employees 
who overestimate the extent of their authority. All men 
who pay an equal price for service are entitled to an equal 
degree of civility. The world is filled with petty bullies. 
One of the hardest tasks of public service corporations is 
their inability to secure complaints against bad servants. 
Big business, however much it may be criticised for its 
grasping and greed, is none the less intelligent and realizes 
the profit that lies in good will. Every protest against 
neglect and officious officials guarantees better treatment 
to the next man. 


Autumn 


i first blush of autumn is tingeing the maple. Splashes 
of crimson and daubs of orange will soon brighten the 
woods. Here and there a random patch of corn is ruffled by 
the morning wind. Slopes once lucent and lush, glitter in 
the hard sunlight, and through the stubble the southbound 
birds pause to glean for random grains. Fat stacks of amber 
spot the meadows. The clover has lost its purple glow, and 
hangs a singed and drooping head. The first wedge of wild 
geese honk through the high heavens, and vagrant com- 
panies of teal and mallard are diving into promising ponds. 
Night falls with swifter wings, and a faint chill, harbinger of 
frost, tingles in the starlit air. The peach trees are bare and 
the orchard ground is scarlet witl fallen pippins. The 
leaves drop in a steady flutter. Splotches of dull gray 
pattern the turf. The harvest moon rides the roof of the 
world. Logs crackle and spit in the hearth. The barn is 
fragrant with winter fodder; the crops are sold; the labor of 
long months has ended. Peace and quiet and rest settle 
upon the tarm. 


The San Francisco Plan 


AN FRANCISCO has adopted a rigorous system of 

control over the bad women of the city, and thereby 
accomplished the solution of two problems which harass 
every municipality. 

All bagnios are restricted to a given area and licensed. 

With full realization of the terrible diseases which originate 
in these quarters, a clinic has been established under the 
control of the city physician, and bi-weekly examinations 
are enforced. Infection is thus immediately detected and 
the victim placed in the hospital. Any establishment har- 
boring unfortunates who cannot exhibit cards certifying to 
a clean bill of health, are immediately fined and closed. 

This system on the one hand eliminates the terrible graft 
which generally stigmatizes the police, and on the other 
hand reduces the ravages of the black plague to an astound- 
ing degree. 

The simplicity of the plan should appeal not only to the 
metropoli but even to the small towns. ‘This is a century 
which is enforcing the recognition of great issues, and no 
question is of more economic importance than the proper 
regulation of vice. We are slowly, but decisively, acknow]- 
edging the existence of facts which a foolish sense of puritan- 
ism once refused to contemplate. So long as human nature. 
continues to display stubborn tendencies of outlawry,com-~ 
munities must pay official attention (Continued on page 14) 
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FLOOR FINISH 
Miakes Floors Like This 


E want to know—and we want yow to 


know—all about your floors. We want 
to show you, as we daily show so many others, 
how inexpensive and how easy it is to end per- 
manently all your floor troubles. 


ELASTICA is the only floor varnish which 
will give you positive, satisfactory results. It 
is trade-marked like this— 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
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FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-mark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations. 


Whether your floors be old or new, of soft 
wood or hardwood, painted or unpainted, 
stained or unstained, ELASTICA will pre- 
serve them with an elastic, bright, durable 
waterproof finish. Elastica can be used just. 
as well over linoleum or oilcloth. 


_ Send for Book 86 


“How fo Finish Fleors’—Home Edition. Profusely illustrated, rich in 
sug_estious for making and keeping floors beautiful. Also ask for a seé 
of exquisitely colored post-cards showing handsome 
interiors, which will be sent with our compliments. * Address 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


29 Broadway, New York; 2620 Armour Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 301 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., 
or International Varnish Co., Ltd.,Toronto,Can. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manufacture 
Elastica No. | for exterior use—Elastica No. 2 
for interior use—Satinette White Enamel, for 
interior and exterior decoration — Kleartonc 
Stains and other Architectural Finishes. 
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O-Edar Mop 


puts an end to the back-breaking task of dust- 
ing and polishing hardwood floors and standing 
woodwork, the tugging and pulling of heavy 
furniture to dust under it, and the stretching to 


dust tops of doors, mouldings, etc. It makes 
it easy to clean those hard-to-get-at places. 


It dusts, polishes and disinfects at the same 
time. Being treated with O-Cedar Polish, 
it puts a high, hard lustre on all varnished, 
painted and finished surfaces without leaving a 
bluish cast. 


Your Dealer Makes You 
This Offer 


Use an O-Cedar Polish Mop in your home 
for two days, and if you do not find it all 
we claim and you are not satisfied with 
it in every way, return it, and your 
money will be refunded without ques- 


tion. Price $1.50. Sent direct 
under same guarantee where 


Mand!e we are not represented. 
of O-Cedar Polish is the best polish 
= made for Pianos, Furniture, Auto- 


mobiles, etc. 25c to $2.50 sizes. 
Channell 

Chemical Company 

1478 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
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I knew there had been a miniature enclosed 
in the note I gave her, and presently she began 
saying how different an idea a colored portrait 
gave from a photograph. Did I consider the 
miniature a faithful protrait? 
ered Boris better-looking than the picture, 
which was quite true. He is a capital fellow, 
and quite nice to look at, and I hoped she would 
fall head over ears in love and suffer-sharply for 
her folly. Think of any woman who would rather 
marry that ferret, Kari—the very thought 
makes one sick. 

I was further hardened in my deluding of the 
Princess, by the knowledge that Karl was riding 
all the time side by side with that pearl of a 
girl, the secretary. 

However, this only vexed, it did not alarm 
me. Somehow I knew that she would never 
stoop to such as he. She must know him not to 
be serious. Of all men he was least likely to 
marry a secretary, now, after retrieving his 
blunder and finding himself by a lucky chance, 
so near a throne once more. 

As for me, now that the case had altered— 
now that Boris must marry the hoyd«n Duc.’- 
ess, I was free from the necessity of allying my- 
self politically. The very thought sent me dizzy 
with a feeling I can’t describe—a very sickness 
of excitement, a sensation as though the world 
were upside down, a breathless hurry, as though 
I must press to that goal, though all else fell to 
ruin. 

Thus I rode that beautiful day, up a valley 
so grand, so striking in its scenery that it 
might well have occupied one’s thoughts to the 
exclusion of all else. I hardly glanced at it. I 
rode as one rides in dreams, half the time acute- 
ly conscious, definitely scheming, the other half 
in a delirious reverie. 

Our riding lasted barely an hour, however. 
We dismounted at two o’clock, took a little 
refreshment, and started’ upon our three-hour 
ascent on foot. 

While we were taking our lunch some beg- 
gars assembled not far from us. The grooms 
would not allow them to approach, but they 
hung about, wistfully. 

“Stupid!” I said, “I have brought no money 
with me! Happy thought! Give each of the 
men a cigar!” 

sauntered up to them on that, and gave a 
cigar to each of the three male beggars; but one 
of these cigars had no tobacco in it. 

We had been, no doubt, imprudent, to begin 
our climb at the hottest moment of the day. 
On the other hand, our path lay up a slope 
which lay to the east, and so steep was it, that 
for most of the time the sun was hidden behind 
the grand mass of crags. 

We were twelve in ali—our own party of six, 
and six mountaineers, whom we found awaiting 
us, ready to carry our picnic and help the ladies 
in the ascent. : 

As we went on, I thought it a pity that Karl 
had selected this form of entertainment. Per- 
haps he had not. His strong point was cer- 
tainly not mountaineering. He lived too seli- 
indulgent a life for that. Before we had gone 
far, his breath came short and his face grew 
blotchy. Half way up, he dropped far behind. 

As for me, I was in my element. 

It was my chance, and I took it. The guides, 
of course, were most of them clustered round 
the P. R., showing her highness where to set her 
little foot, though there was a path of sorts, all 
the way. Nobody minded much what became 
of the secretary, for the other two guides were 
employed in hauling the Countess laboriously 
up, like a sack of coals. I was free to walk with 
the most wonderful member of her sex it had 
ever been my lot to meet. 

I loved the very sight of her well-shod ankles, 
neat and firm, the motion of her pliant form as 
she moved up without an effort—almost too 
independently for my taste, since it gave me so 
little chance to help her! 

About three parts of the way up, a little thing 
occurred—so little it sounds, but all my life it 
will dwell with me! 

We were passing along a part where the road 
was cut in the rock’s edge. On our right was a 
wall of sheer rock, on our left, more ‘or less of a 
precipice. The path was just wide enough for 
two people to walk abreast, if they were close 
to one another, so there was no danger; but just 
as we were in the middle of this bit, we heard a 
loud jingling of mule bells, and looking up, saw, 
above our heads, a string of mules tearing down 
as hard as they could go. You know how the 
mountain folk set the mules running, when they 
have been unloaded. The men in charge were 
far behind, and there was no chance of their 
stopping the animals. 

Miss Maienbach and I were a long way ahead 
of the rest of the party, who were hidden from 
us by the windings of the path. 

“Hallo!” I said, “here is a string*of mules 
coming down—” 

The girl paused, and looked a little taken 
aback! “Coming down here?” she asked 
sharply. 

“Yes,” I said, coolly, “but there is nothing to 
fear us 

“The P. R.,” she broke in impulsively. 

The thunder of the advance drew nearer. 
They were right above our heads, and their 
hoofs sent down a rattle of soil and pebbles. 

“The guides know what to do for her—you 
are my concern,” said I; and before she could 
speak, or think, I had caught her up in my arms, 
and, uplifting her high, as high as I could reach, 
had seated her upon a sort of shelf which was 
up in the rock, by the greatest good fortune. 

I remained upon the path, my back to the 
rock, and in another moment, the mules ap- 
peared at the bend, bumping and hustling each 
other, and inclined to stampede at the unex- 
pected sight of a stranger, but checking their 


I said 1 consid- , 
‘other, as they turned the corner, they slowed 
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pace as they heard my authoritative voice. 
Luckily I knew the word these Lascanians of 
the hill country use when they want their 
mules to stop. 

I used it, and with success. One after an- 
up, and came to a standstill. I took the bridle 
of the foremost, and held him there, much to his 
annoyance, for full three minutes, until their 
owner came swearing and climbing over their 
backs, to ascertain the cause of the halt. 

Then I snouted at the pitch of my voice— 

“Keep your brutes under proper control! Her 
royal highness is on the road just below us!” 

You can imagine the chorus of apology and 
thanks. The men caasne forward, took the 
mules’ bridles—the leader was trying earnestly 
to bite me—and led them meekly off. 

I could breathe again. But, if you will be- 
lieve me, I could not look up. There was a 
pulsing, tingling memory in my veins, my face 
was still scarlet. For, as I caught the lady of all 
my desire in my arms, and heaved her aloft 
with a sudden exertion of my whole strength— 
because I took her unawares, as I suppose—she 
had tottered, or swerved over in my hold, so 
that for one divine moment, her exquisite 
cheek. had brushed mine—brushed, if I must 
tell you the whole truth, right across my lips 
as I rasied her, leaving me in such a state of 
exaltation, of confusion, of a kind of triumphant 
shame, that I could find no words when the 
stress of the moment was passed. 

_Ican hardly bring myself to tell you what-I 
did—I, who have figured in no less than three 
revolutions! I turned my face to the rock, and 
hid it in my folded arms. Ihad to have a mo- 
ment’s respite before I came back to the insist- 
ent present. 

“Are you not going to take me down?” asked 
a’meek voice—“I’m afraid I can’t reach the 
road without your help.” 

I lifted my eyes to her then, as one does to the 
one woman from whom you can keep back 
nothing. “Forgive me,” I said hoarsely. 
“There was no time—for formalities.” 

“T should think not,” she said, with the kind- 
est look she had ever given me. “You were 
prompt and—and very resourceful. Thank 
you, ever so much.” 

“Tf you slip quite to the edze of the rock, and 
I put my shoulder against it, could you sit upon 
it?” T asked. 

“Oh, quite easily!” I stood there, arms raised, 
hearing the soft rustling of her, as she carefully 
slid into the position as I told her. 

Her arms went round my neck, her warm 
little hand rested on my bare skin for just one 
moment. Then she was on the ground. 

“How splendid,” she murmured, “to be as 
strong as you are.” 


The rest of the party came round the corner. 
Chapter VI 

It was half past five when we reached the 
summit of the Schaukelfels (or Rocking Rock) 
—and half past six when we started our descent. 
I am not going to say a word to you about the 
prospect that greeted our eyes upon the sum- 
mit—the vast expanse of glacier in the fore- 
ground, the huge groups of peaks, snowy and 
majestic, which encircled us as far as eye could 
reach, as we looked north and west. 

It has nothing to do with the story, except 
inasmuch as it may have influenced my mood. 
I am a man susceptible to natural beauty. L 
dare say something stainless, lofty, virgin-pure, 
in the everlasting hills, appealed to: what lay 
deepest in me, and made it more and more diffi- 
cult for me to behave like a rational being. 

I was the hero of the moment. Miss Maien- 
bach magnified my handling of the poor sheep- 
ish old mules into the act of a knight of adven- 
ture! It made me feel quite foolish and 
ashamed! How Boris dJaughed afterwards, 
when I told him! 

But at the time, I can tell you that | exulted 
in it, for it made the brow of Karl von Elten 
dark as a winter night. 

Looking back over these events, I suppose I 
must own that I provoked him. He was always 
insulting me, covertly, because he hoped that, 
if he were offensive enough he could tempt me 
to reveal my true position and quit a disguise 
which forbade his being called upon to fight me. 
The kindness of the two ladies, the way they 
petted me, as we sat in the sunset having tea in 
that wild place, drove him half mad. The P.R. 
shared in all the secretary’s gratitude, since she 
had been terrified upon hearing the trampling 
of the mules, and had been immensely relieved 
when their pace was checked, and they appeared 
meekly, one by one, led by their apologetic 
owners. 

Karl only turned up at the summit quite a 
long time after we gained it—a quarter of an 
hour at least. He had arrived in a breathless, 
panting condition, as though he had hurried. 
I was a little puzzled. Had he really made so 
hard a thing of the ascent, or had he stayed be- 
hind with a purpose: and, if so, what purpose? 

As I listened to his venomous little speeches, 
and saw the red light in his curious eyes, I won- 
dered. 

The guides were very anxious to explain to 
me, being a stranger, all the legends and inter- 
esting spots in the mountains. They showed 
me the peaks, one behind another, naming 
them as the mother of a big family will name 
her children. They told me of the snow caverns 
formed in winter by the Blauenfern Cascade, 
which, a century ago, had blocked the valley, 
producing, at the snow-melting, a flood which 
had swept down in ruin to the plain beneath. 

“Just below the Cascade is the place they call 
‘The Brigand’s Leap,’” went on the guide. 


Continued on page 19 


. Strong, healthy 
well-fed children 
throw off the conta- 
gions of theschool-room. 


-..Rich in butter-fat and in 
tissue-building solids;the purest 
of foods for baby and a wholesome 
food drink for _childrenand older 
folks is 


CARNATION 
je MILK 


OR From 
ULES Contented Cows 


Purity is the cornerstone on which the 
Carnation structure stands. 
We have been careful to have every one 
of our fourteen condenseries located 
where the cows could have sweet grass, 
clear, pure waters to drink, and air as 
pure as a mountain breeze. 
These ideal conditions, our improved 
process and extreme care in executing , 
every detail produce the pure, superior, 
delicious Carnation Milk. 
Let Carnation be your milkman. Use it 
for everything—for cooking, seasoning, 
shortening, on cereals, in coffee and 
to drink. 

We have prepared an unusii il 


FREE BOOK booklet containing recipes 


suggestions for economical cooking, and the story of 
Carnation Milk. Drop usa postal today for your copy 


Telephone or tell your grocer today to send you a can. 


Tall Can 10c—Baby Can 5c 
At your Grocer’s 


CARNATION MILK 


—the Modern Milkman 


“‘Flavor superior to all others or your money back” 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
General Offices, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Fourteen Condenseries in the States of Washington, 
Oregon, Wisconsin and Illinois 
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churn, cream separator, corn sheller, 


these splendid bargains on pages 1384 to 1392. 


«ECONOMY ENGINES’? on a postal card and 


name and address. 


Sears, Roebuck and 
Chicago 


‘ON 


AZ 


Turn to pages 1384 to 1392 of 
the latest Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Big General Catalog and notice the 
wonderful Gasoline Engine values. 
The high grade, Water Cooled, not 
air cooled, mind you, but water cooled 
Economy Engines selling as low as $26.95. 


Can you aftord to pump by hand, run the 


stone and feed cutter by hand when Econo- 


my Gasoline Engines can be bought for $26.95? 
Of course you cannot. And remember, every 
one of these engines is sold on 60 days’ trial and 
backed by the world standard Sears, Roebuck 


and Co. guarantee of complete satisfaction. 


Take your Big Sears, Roebuck and Co. Catalog and look over 


If you haven’t a copy of our Big General Catalog just write 
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How To Cook 


New Easy Recipes Here is good news for 


you. The great wonder 
book of modern cookery is complete at last. The great book you 
have so often wished ? 
or ie ready Lowney s New Cook Book 
We have secured the first supply for Woman’s Wor Lp readers. We 
have a copy for you. Nocost to you. Read how to get it. Act quick. 
Reduce the high cost of living by new wisdom in cooking. Cook 
better food for less money. It’s all in the cooking. The secrets of 
domestic science simplified. Anybody can make the things shown in 
Lowney’s New Cook Book. This book makes you a mod- 
ern cook. It helps you tosave money every day. It makes cooking 
a joy to you. { 


For Economy 
For Health 
For Invalids 
For Athletes 
For Children 
For Fat People 
For Thin Ones 
For Tired Ones 
For Nervous Ones 
For Only a Few 
For Many 


For Company 
For All 


This Cook Book is modern—up to the minute. It is complete. Plain and fancy cooking—and how to serve. 
his book is woman’s new treasure. It is compiled by Maria Willett Howard, former principal of the Boston 
Cooking School. Contains 1,450 recipes; 421 pages. It is immense. Thirty-eight colored illustrations. It has 


been perfected at enormous cost, but you get your copy without price. 


You get your copy without price and without cost to you. Simply send in 
Ho W to Get It only three subscriptions to WoMAN’s Wor~Lp, at 25c each, and 10c additional. 
Or, send us two three-year subscriptions to WomAN’s Wor xp, at 50c each. Sale price, $1.25, postage paid. 
The demand for this great book will be enormous. Send the subscriptions in quick. Don’t wait or neglect this big 


oppoitunity. Get the subscriptions today. Youcan doit. Send them to 


Woman’s World Publishing Co., (Catalog Dept.), 107 South Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


Sone Craze — WHEN I WALTZ WITH YOU” 


By BRYAN & GUMBLE, America’s Waltz Song Kings. 


CHORUS 


Buco 1:* a tempo 


Gee, I. Like Music with My 


Everybody Two-Step. 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 53-59 Farrar Street, 


== 
When I walt2 with Vous 2 Sey) When { waltz with 
“When I Waltz with You’’ has that sweet haunting melody that weaves itself about you and you find yourself humming 
and whistling days after hearing it. Don't fail to send for a copy cf this great song. 


Other Great Songs at 15c per copy, 8 for $1.00—Postpaid 


Songs The Month of June Is a Song of | Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet. 
Moonlight Bay. Love. Sweet Bunch of Daisies. 
ee y Skeleton Rag. Che Vale of Dreams. 


Meals Everybody’s Doin’ It. Instrumental 
Oh, You Beautiful Doll. After Vespers. 
On Mobile Bay. Beautiful Lady, Waltz. 


On_a Beautiful Night with a ff Want to Be In Dixie . D 
oan, x E xie. Cum-Bac Rag. 
Beautiful Girl. ar Red Rose Rag. Dill Pickles Rag, 
I Want a Little Lovin’ Some- Rainbow. Everybody Two-Step Rag. 
times. Daisies Won’t Tell. Valse Caprice. 
The Island of Roses and Love. Down in the Old Meadow Lane. Wedding of the Winds. 
If You Talk in Your Sleep, Don’t Garden of Roses (3 keys). Queen of the Waltz. 
Mention My Name. Harbor of Love. Garden of Roses Waltz. 
When You’re Away. Down By the Old Mill Stream, Honeysuckle Rag. 
When I Was Twenty-One and The Hour That Gave Me You. Jamaica Ginger Rag. 
You Were Sweet Sixteen. Just a Chain of Daisies. School March. 


FREE CATALOGUE —Write for a copy of our latest Catalogue of popular 
music and folios. We are the largest publishers of popular music in the world. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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to the checking of immorality and its conse- 
quences. Hope travels with the light, and 
redemption is only possible where frank, sane, 
sincere men and women are willing to discuss 
menacing problems and approach their solu- 
tion wisely and fearlessly. 


The Folly of Crime 


TH: courage of criminals is the recklessness 
of fools. Brave men are never law- 
breakers. Honesty is not afraid to fear the 
wrong. Crime is an acknowledgment of infer- 
iority. Thieves and murderers are low types— 
weaklings unable to control their impulses and 
passions—cheats who by their misdeeds pro- 
claim inability to meet their fellows in fair con- 
test. 

With organized society aiding and encour- 
aging law and order, he who believes that he 
can pit his wits successfully against 99% of his 
fellows, is either an ass or an imbecile. 

No example more firmly establishes this 
truth than the recent looting of an express car 
by a rattle-brain who, after plundering the safe, 
remained upon the train and calmly ensconced 
himself in a Pullman berth, where within a few 
hours he was discovered sound asleep and with 
the evidence of the robbery upon his person. 

Any experienced jail-bird will tell you that 
the wages of sin are not only poor but uncertain. 
The greatest safe robbers of the century died in 
poverty. There is no record of a swindler or 
forger who was able to bequeath an estate to 
his family. 

When one considers the fact that stolen goods 
must be sold to “fences” on such terms as to 
justify the risk of receiving them—when one 
estimates the furtive, secretive life enforced 
upon the criminal, and considers in how few 
ways and in how few places he can spend his 
illegitimate gains—when one subtracts from 
his periods of liberty the years which the aver- 
age “crook” drags out in prison, and contem- 
plates the few pennies he receives for his daily 
grind in the shoe shop, on the stone heap, in the 
chair works, the income of the meanest laborer 
is far greater, his burden of effort far less, and 
his enjoyment of the good things of life im- 
measurably beyond that of the most adept 
“gun.” 

Viewed from every standpoint and from every 
tangent, deliberate crime is the height of folly. 
It is the poorest paying and the most precarious 
pursuit under the stars. 


The Woman Who Waits 

HO has not, in passing in an evening be- 

fore some cottage—or mansion, it may be, 
caught a fleeting glimpse through the window 
pane of a woman’s eager face peering from 
behind the curtain at sound of footsteps and 
then fading into blankness at sight of form not 
looked for? 

All have seen it, perhaps many, many times. 
To any one who has not, the first and simplest 
lesson in the deep mystery of a woman’s life is 
only a dream undreamt. 

The woman is waiting. 

For what? God and she alone know. There 
are so many things woman may wait for. 

Perhaps it is for the lover. 

Or the good and devoted husband, away 
winning the bread and for whom supper is 
ready. 

Or the child out at play, whose time for re- 
turn has passed and whose way home night 
threatens to darken. 

Or the wayward daughter, whose pathway is 
ever dark but for the unfailing light of the 
mother love. 

Or—who knows?—the gallant son reported 
dead in shipwreck, distant land or battle, but 
for whose return she can never cease to hope and 


pray. 

Or—God help her then!—the drunken hus- 
band. 

But there she waits. 

Aye, thus a woman ever waits. From the 
dawn of her birth to the night of her death the 
woman waits. She waits and longs and hopes 
and prays. 

It is not so with man. His faith is in his 
strength. He sets his shoulder to the storm 
with firm resolve, and what he seeks to do he 
does or fails. And if success be his some woman 
shares of it, and if he fails some woman wants. 

And so she waits. 

In her fresh, sweet. young womanhood she 
knows a youth who pleases her, but he is cold 
and she must wait until he comes and woos. 

And then, perchance, she loves too well, and 
when the faithless lover lags she waits—she 
waits. . 

When husband turns from her to other joys, 
she waits—she weeps and waits. 

Ah, man knows not the patience sweet, the 
love and faith with which a woman waits! 

How often she, in midnight gloom, beside the 
couch of dying child, must watch and wait, 
hope and wait, pray and wait! 

Her waiting is not weakness, though; it is 
her strength. 

If you, brave man, have ever been in battle 
line amid a rain of shell and rifle shot, and must 
not fire, but wait and wait and wait—why, then 
you know what courage is. 

But woman ever waits. 

The faith sublime with which the woman 
waits spiritualizes earth and humanizes heaven. 

—CHARLES GRANT MILLER. 


What this old world chiefly needs is some Sun- 
day religion on week days and some company 
manners in the bosom of the family. 
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GY and save money. ‘ 
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Don’t build, repair or remodel without these 
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safe. delivery, satisfaction or money 
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postage-for Plan Book 87. Catalogue 
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machines; everything you need to beautify your home on this 
amazingly liberal plan. Send just your name and address to-day, 
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a Yes, that and more—and in just your spare time— 

taking a few easy orders for our Classy Made-to-Meas- 
ure SUITS and PANTS, among your friends in your 

= town. The work is pleasant and easy. Ourswell styles 
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son; everybody is orderingon sight. You need no money 
or experience. We show you how and actually help you. | 
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§ Progress Tailoring Company 
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Learn about this wonderful new work- 
shoe with the sole of steel. Saves health 
$ —saves $5 to $20 a year of shoe money. 
No colds, no wet feet, no rheumatism, 
no corns, no bunions, no callouses. Over §% 
_ 600,000 men now wearing them. Gives 
light, springy, comfortable step. Out- 
s lasts 3 to 6 pairs of old fashioned all- 


Na leather shoes. Soles are 
of light, thin, springy steel—extend- 
ing up one inch. Uppers-are of water- 
proof leather. Hair cushion insoles 
give additional elasticity and ab- 
sorb perspiration. Send today for 
my great free book “‘The Sole of , 
Steel,’”’ and learn all about this 
wonderful shoe. The book 
will be mailed postpaid. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN 


The Steel Shoe Man 
31 Racine St., Racine, Wis, 
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Acme Quality Paints 
will serve you faithfully 
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you look about for one who is willing 
and efficient, don’t you? Poor paint 
corresponds to a shiftless, inefficient 
helper. Are you as careful about 
selecting your paint as you are about 
picking out your assistants? 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, 
Stains and Varnishes 


will give you uniformly good results. 
They keep their brilliancy—do not 
crack or blister. ‘They're made for 
long service, Easily applied—look the 
best. Beware of substitutes. The 
Acme Quality label is your infallible 
guide in selecting the right paint for 
any painting purpose. 


Get Our Free Painting Guide Book 


Handsomely illustrated in colors. Indispen- 
sable when any kind of painting is to be done. 
If your dealer is unable to supply you with 
Acme Quality Paints 

write to us and we will 
_ see that your wants 
are completely filled. 
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We Dye Your Old Carpets 
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LIFE'S ECHOES 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


(Would you like to live in a world of music, 
laughter, love and beauty? Here is the psycho- 


logical prescription by which you can secure that 
result, ] 


Soe years ago we stopped for the night at 
the little town of St. Goar, on the Rhine. 
There are several things of especial interest at 
St. Goar. There are the old wine-cellars, which 
are caves dug in the sides of the hill, one of 
them they showed us had been in use since be- 
fore Columbus discovered America. 

And there is a wonderful echo. After dinner 
we sat out on a bench in the little park that 
fronts the river, and by and by the old soldier 
came along with his trumpet (Victor Hugo tells 
of an old soldier and his trumpet in this same 
place in his day—I wonder if he is there yet?) 
and blew a flourish of notes, which after a long 
interval came blaring back from across the 
river, a most curious echo in a most picturesque 
setting. 

The evening time being conducive to pensive 
fancies and spiritual explorations, I fell to 
pondering upon echoes and all they mean and 
suggest. 

Pretty soon this law emerged from my medi- 
tations: 

The Echo is the principle of life. You get 
back from the world the message you give it. 

Neither this nor any other truth is true in all 
particulars; very often you receive evil for your 
good and good for your evil, harsh words when 
you sent forth only kindness, and injustice in 
return for your deeds honest and well-meant; 
but like all truths, it is true in general. 

In fact, the essence of every truth is a general- 
ization which the mind is able to pick out from 
a mass of confusing particulars. 

So the net result of all this old world hands 
you is nothing but what you have handed it, 


_ returned; and sometimes with interest, just as 


sometimes the echo of the old soldier’s trumpet 
came to us from the other river-bank clearer 
than the original tones. 

Is it a cold, hard-hearted, unfeeling world to 
you? Then I very much fear that you have 
given to it a selfish, narrow, egoistic heart. 

Is it a tolerably good sort of place, and do 
you find men and women as a rule just and 
kindly disposed? You must have been yourself 
an honest and generous nature. 

Haven’t you had days when everything 
seemed to go wrong? You said you must have 
gotten out of bed with the wrong foot first. 
You have fumbled all you undertook, your 
fingers have been all thumbs, and everyone 
about you has seemed smitten with the grouch. 

In all this you have been but seeing yourself 
as in a glass. It is your ugly mood that dims 
the shining surface of a really pleasant world. 

Nothing is so unerring as the total universe. 
Time and Nature seem now and then slipshod, 
and do things unjust and uncalled for, but they 
always make it up in the long run and pay every 
soul back a hundred cents on the dollar. 


World the Echo of Your Spirit 


It is impossible for any person to be kind and 
cheerful, fair and true, day in and day out, and 
not have mankind eventually be to him as he 
was to mankind. 

To see and believe this you must, as I said, 
not judge by single instances, but must take a 
broad and inclusive view of life. 

Jesus, for instance, if we look merely at the 
few years of his earthly career, seems to have 
received only evil for all his good; but if we 
view his life through the centuries, how great 
has been the loyal love, the generous response 
of humanity, to the affection and trust he be- 
stowed upon it! 

It is the knowledge of this law of spiritual 
equivalents that distinguishes the wise man 
from the fool. 

The deep-hearted and the great-souled be- 
lieve that some time their own will return to 
them. This is the kind of faith that makes one 
great. 

Small and ignorant natures subtly disbelieve 
in the justice of the universe. These are the 
real “infidels.” 

They think that they can succeed by some 
trick, that happiness and fortune are a gam- 
bling chance, and that by luck or cunning they 
shall get on. This is the very essence of a poor 
and evil soul. This is the disbelief that kills. 

For while one may get money or power, 
prominence and the sating of low appetites, by 
chance and by juggling the cards, in no case are 
the higher rewards of living ever so obtained; 
such as self-respect, a good conscience, the 
esteem of honest folk, and the love of worthy 
hearts; all of which bring peace, contentment, 
inner joy and the feeling that life is good. 

Such things are but the echoes of the soul. 
They are angels that come back to us, laden 
with the spoils of hearts, angels we once sent 
forth. 

Poets and painters have depicted for us fair 
beings, such as fairies, heavenly messengers or 
blessed damsels, who as they walk cause flowers 
to spring up in their footprints. 

It is the image of a deep truth. Whoever 
walks in love and good-will is followed by the 
springing daisies and buttercups of smiles, 
good wishes and gentle thoughts. 

“T have had such a good time at your house,” 
writes a girl to me, after having visited my 
daughter, with a party of young people. “I 
loved every minute of my stay. Everybody 
was so good to me, Every day was perfect.” 


Of course she had a good time. She brought 
us a cheery, youthful, glad, simple and unselfish 
nature, and naturally the very best that was in 
us went out to her in return. Where she trod, 
flowers grew. 

When you hear anyone say he has no friends, 
that all have betrayed or deserted him, it is 
well to suspect that he is reaping what he has 
sown. “He who would have friends,” says the 
proverb, “must show himself friendly.” 

If you think you are not appreciated, that 
no one understands you, and if you feel the de- 
sire to withdraw into yourself and live alone, 
it is time to examine your own life faithfully and 
unsparingly, How often have you yourself 
failed in sympathy? How many impulses to go 
to another’s help have you stifled because of a 
false sensitiveness? How frequently have you 
let slip the sharp and biting word that comes 
so easily, and have not cared to make the effort 
to speak the warm word of courage and approv- 
al? It is these, I fear, that are all coming back 
to you, as unwelcome echoes, and creating that 
bitter loneliness of which you complain. 

Does not the secret of a contented old age lie 
here? Do not the sunny old man and the “dear 
old lady” simply gather the harvests of cheer 
they have planted and tended? 


Heaven Lies in Yourself 


Mark, Iam not speaking of rewards and pun- 
ishments; that is a different matter which I 
leave to your priests and pastors to discuss. I 
refer merely to that psychological law that the 
world of men and things take the shades and 
brilliance of the soul, just as the sea takes its 
aspect from the sky. 

Whatever heaven beyond may be, I am sure 
that your heaven here is the echo of your own 
purity, charity and truth. Whatever hell may be 
yonder, you cannot doubt that hell here is your 
own dark and wrongful passions and greeds re- 
turned to mock and to affright you. You re- 
member that exquisite verse of Fitzgerald’s 
Omar? 

“T sent my soul throughout the invisible 
Some secret of that after life to spell; 
And by and by my soul returned to me 
And whispered, ‘I myself am heaven and 
hell!’ ” 

Friend, let us begin right now. Every day 
we will plant noble purpose, unselfish deeds, 
helpful words, as men plant orchards for their 
children’s children. 

Every day we will lift the trumpet and send 
out a hearty peal of hope and love and fearless- 
ness against an untoward world, so that in after 
years, or perhaps in another world, the echoes 
may come trailing back to us in heartening 
sweetness. 

Every day we will sing and not whine, that 
our evenings may be fiilled with music and not 
weeping. 

Every day we will smother the weak, un- 
worthy, selfish, irritable feelings, and utter only 
the good and the sane, we will present to the 
universe our love, our faith, our hope, and in 
time all men and angels will come to us bearing 
for our refreshment the fruits we have given. 


Talks Too Much 


A Missouri lady is trying an experiment. 
Her husband is a brilliant man but loquacious. 
Realizing his shortcomings, the wife is feeding 
him on fish. Three or four times a week she 
prepares fish in some delectable way. He is 
showing some uneasiness and has a marked pre- 
dilection for water, but being innocent of his 
wife’s ulterior motive, continued to eat the 
dishes set before him. 

To her pastor, the wife recently confided: 

“You see,” soberly, “John is a very remark- 
able man, but he wastes too much time sermon- 
izing when he should be thinking. He talks al- 
together too much. To counteract this, I am 
feeding him fish. During the last two months I 
have served him with seventeen different vari- 
eties of fish cooked in forty-seven different 
ways.” 

* “Why fish?” asked the. pastor greatly inter- 
ested. 


“Because,” replied the wife, “fish is good for 
thought.” 
“TI see,” said the reverend gentleman, “but 


have you noticed any marked change?” 

The wife’s face grew sad. 

“Do you know, Mr. Jones, that husband of 
mine is such a chatterbox that I do believe he 
could eat the whale that swallowed Jonah and 
never lose a syllable!” 

Query 
By BERTON BRALEY 


Could you be a gypsy, honey, 
On the road with me? 

Wandering the by-ways sunny 
Loafing on the lea, 

Crossing royal mountains 
Or the purple sea? 


Could you be a gypsy, dearie, 
Far and fleet to roam, 

Head upon my breast when weary 
And my heart your home, 

Man and mate together 
Neath the sky’s blue dome? 


Could you be a gypsy, darling, 
Passionately free 

As a soaring lark or siarling 
Mad with melody, 

Could you be a gypsy? 
—Sweesheart, come with mel 


Doctors 


Know 
That Coffee and Tea 


disagree with many per- 
sons— 


Sometimes the trouble 
shows in one form, some- 
times another—such as 
headache, sleeplessness or 
indigestion—but always 


“There’sa Reason” 


Persons unpleasantly 
affected by Coffee and 
Tea, find it easy to 
change to 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


and that it agrees with 
them perfectly. 


It is regular Postum in 
concentrated form— 
made in the cup— 


No Boiling Required 


Stir a level teaspoonful 


in a cup of hot water, 
add sugar and cream and 
instantly you have a 
delicious beverage with 
a flavour similar to Old 
Government Java. 


Sold by grocers in 100- 
cup tin, 50c. 


Sample sent for 2-cent 
stamp to cover postage 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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The New Eishn 
FREE, YES ED EE 


Shipped positively 
and absolutly re ——_—_—_—_—_—_————— 
—Mr. Edison’s great achievement. 
You do not have to pay us a single penny 
either now or later. We don’t ask you to 
keep the phonograph—we just ask you. to 
accept it as a free loan. We do not even 
ask you for any deposit or any guarantee. 
Not even any C. O. D. payment to us. All 
we ask is that you tell us which of the 
magnificent Edison outfits you prefer, so 
that we can send that one to you on this 
great free loan offer. 


Just Take Your Choice 


You do not have to buy any- 
thing. You get any of the out- 
fits that you want. Your choice of records 
too. Simply get the phonograph and the 
records and use them free, just as though 
they were your own. Entertain yourself, 
your family and your friends too, if you 
wish, everything from the catchiest, newest 
popular songs, side splitting minstrels, 
pealing organs, vaudeville, monologue, to 
the famous grand opera. The world’s 
greatest artists will come to your 
parlor through the Edison. After you 
have had all this entertainment abso- 
lutely free, then you may send the out- 
fit back to us at our expense. Now if any 
of your friends wish to buy such an outfit, 
tell them they can get it at the rock bot- 
tom price, on easy payments too. Terms 
as low as $2.00 a month without interest. But 
that is not what we ask of you. We just want to 
send you your choice on the latest petfected Edison 
phonograph free—your choice of records too, all free, 
just so you may hear the Edison in your own home. 
By doing this we hope to convince you of the mag- 
nificent superiority of the new-style Edison. Then 
when you and your friends have heard the Edison 
you may send it back to us at our expense. And 
even if you do send it back we will feel amply repaid, 
because we will know that we have made a friend of 
you and we will also know that you will praise the 
wonderful new-style Edison. 


Send the FREE Coupon 
for New Edison Book 


Get our handsome, new, free Edison cat- 
alogue and list of over 2,000 records, so 


that you can select just the machine and 
the records that you want. Remember, there are 
absolutely no obligations on your part. + All you 
need to do is to return the outfit at our expense 
when you are through with it. Write today. Let 
us tell you all about the wonderful new-style 
Suseeeees¢ Edison and the splendid entertain- 

ments you can give with it. Don’t 
@ wait—your name and address on 
% the free coupon brings you the 


Free % 


Cc % oo Edison catalogue aed 
@ full particulars of our ultra- 
oupon, liberal free loan offer. Do not 
F. K. BABSON delay. Write today—now— 
Edison Phono- 


* 
% immediately, aap «Sigs are 
ae “ making this great- 
graph Distributers me ii est of all phono- 
Dept. 3017 + graph offers. 


Edison Blk., Chicago, 
F. K. Babson 


Without obligations on % 
me, please send me your @ , 
Edison Phonograph 


° * 
great new Edison cata- “@ d 
logue and full explanation % Distributers 
of your free loan offer ro % Dept. 3017 
my choice of a new style “® Edison Block Chicago 
Edison phonograph and records. % pony 
tebe id %e Canadian Office: 355 
% Portage Ave., 
Name % Winnipeg, Can. 
*% Western Office : 
Address___ ieee or ® 65 Post St, 


ss San Francisco, 
% California 


THE DUTY OF BEAUTY FOR WOMEN 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


I? IS every woman’s duty to be beautiful! 
God meant human beings to be beautiful, 
or He would never have made such a beautiful 
world for them to live in. The Father who 
roofed the earth with the radiant summer sky, 


‘who carpeted it with the tender green of the 


spring grass, who turns the autumn woods into 
a glory of scarlet and gold, and sends down the 
dazzling purity of His snow—the Father who 
made stars and waterfalls and roses and sunsets, 
who striped the tiger of the jungle with gorgeous 
yellow and black, and made even the gems in 
the depths of the ocean points of living fire— 
that Father never intended that one of His 
human children—His immortal masterpieces— 
should walk with blotched skin, dull eyes, or 
bent shoulders—should ever grow bald and 
toothless and shriveled and hideous. 

No, God means every woman to be beautiful, 
just as He means her-to be happy and holy. 
But just as He puts upon her the responsibility 
of working out her own happiness and holiness, 
so he holds her accountable for her own beauty. 
Ugliness, like sin and wretchedness, is a sign of 
human mistake and failure. 

“But,” some reader exclaims impatiently, 
“That’s a mighty nice theory, but it doesn’t 
square with facts. Some people are born pretty 
and some people are born ugly, and if you’re 
one of the latter, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

My dear friend, I dispute your major pre- 
mise. People are not born ugly. To be sure, a 
little new-born baby is not usually a thing of 
beauty, but after those preliminary stages are 
past, how many ugly little children have you 
known? A healthy, happy, clean baby can’t 
help being beautiful. 

Health, happiness, cleanliness! There, the 
secret is out! That’s the grand beauty formula. 
No, ma’am, you can’t make a “pug” into a 
Grecian nose, and you can’t change the color of 
your eyes, and you can’t make a short, plump 
figure into a tall, slim one. 

But you can, if you want to, have a fresh, 
clean complexion; you can have bright, clear 
eyes; you can have a pleasant mouth with white, 
even teeth; you can have glossy, smooth, well- 
kept hair; you can have a full chest and a 
straight back ‘and firm, healthy flesh. And ifa 
woman has all these things, I'll defy even a 
hare lip to make her ugly. 


Beauty Must Be Earned 

Oh, of course, you’re not going to get and 
keep this sort of beauty without paying for it. 
Why should you? Everything worth having in 
this world has to be paid for. 

If you want to be beautiful, dear reader, you 
will probably have to sacrifice a whole set of in- 
dolent and self-indulgent habits. You'll have 
to learn to limit your diet to plain, wholesome, 
well-cooked food, for one-thing, and to eat no 
more of that than you actually need; you may 
have to break your bondage to tea or coffee, 
and acquire the water-drinking habit. 

Then you'll have to get rid of the notion that 
you're a hot-house plant that’s got to stay in 
one place and can’t stand a breath of God’s 
fresh air. You'll have to get out and take exer- 
cise, and keep your bedroom window open, and 
get to bed at a reasonable hour at night and 
take a daily bath, and maybe do a lot of other 
things that will seem at first like beastly bores 
and nuisances. 

Then, of course, you can’t expect to look well 
if you let yourself fuss and fret and stew over 
trifles; if-you go clear out your front door and 
half way around the block to welcome trouble; 
if you indulge in tempers and sulks and blues; 
if you get hard and bitter and dissatisfied and 
forget how to laugh and tolove. ° 

Real big, honest troubles bravely met and 
mastered do not brand and deform us—it’s 
the sordid, petty things—the irritations, the 
resentments, the fretfulness, the trivial disap- 
pointments of life—that line our faces and blear 
our eyes and bend our shoulders. 

Someone has quaintly said that it is a shame 
for old people not to be beautiful; because they 
have had a whole lifetime to learn how. 

Old age, in its commonly-accepted meaning of 
weakness, failing mentality, and ugliness, is 
simply a letting-go, a giving-up, a confession of 
discouragement and defeat. The minute you 
begin to lose your hold on life, to lose hope and 
interest, to feel that the best is over for you, 
that minute you are old, even though the cal- 
endar says you have been on earth only twenty 
years. 

To be sure, the middle-aged or elderly woman 
cannot expect to retain the immature beauty of 
the sixteen-year-old, and she shouldn’t desire it. 
Hers should be a different and a better kind of 
beauty—a ripeness, a completeness, a calmness, 
a serenity that comes only with many well- 
lived years. 

One reason why so many women begin to 
“go off” in their looks after thirty or even ear- 
lier, is a growing habit of carelessness about 
their appearance. In particular, the woman 
that marries and has children is very likely to 
fall into the notion that “it doesn’t matter how 
mother looks.” Indeed, I have known women 
who seemed to consider it a part of their duty 
to their families to get old and ugly as soon as 
possible. 

No woman could make a more fatal mistake. 
A woman wants to be proud of her children, 
and her children have an equal right to be 
proud of her. A woman who has become a 
wrinkled, faded, humped-up, dowdy “back- 
number” at forty may get a certain tolerant 
affection and perfunctory gratitude from her 


family, but she can never inspire the admira- 
tion and respect and willing obedience that 
every child should be able to render to his 
mother. 

Depend upon it, excellent wife and devoted 
mother, if you find yourself too busy to take a 
daily bath, too busy to keep your scalp clean 
and your hair brushed, too busy to go promptly 
to a dentist at the first sign of decaying teeth, 
too busy to massage the blackheads out of your 
skin and manicure your nails and provide your- 
self with suitable, becoming clothes, then you are 
absolutely too busy. You are either being im- 
posed upon by some tyrant or shirker, or else 
you are voluntarily sacrificing a more important 
to a less important consideration. 

If it comes right down to a choice, madam, I 
think your husband would take more pleasure 
in your clean complexion than in a clean pair of 
attic stairs, and I am quite sure that it is better 
to provide your children with a neat, trim, 
well-groomed mother to look at at table than 
to harass their little stomachs with some elab- 
orate and indigestible “made dish.” 


Value of Massage Creams 


T have known women who are quite willing to 
admit the need of cleanliness and care in their 
personal appearance, but who scoff at facial 
massage, face creams, or any other form of so- 
called “beauty treatment.” 

“T never fuss with massage and face creams,” 
they boast. “Soap and water is all I use on my 
complexion.” , 

In one or two cases I have to admit that their 
boast was justified by the results, but in the 
majority of cases I have felt like telling the 
boaster that I should have known her views on 
the subject by looking at her. 

I speak from personal experience and from 
observation when I say that I believe in facial 
massage and good massage creams, and toilet 
preparations. 

In the first place, it is extremely difficult to 
get the face really clean with mere soap and 
water. The dirt sticks in the pores, and efforts 
to dislodge it with wash rag or complexion 
brush tend to irritate and roughen the skin. 

A good massage cream rubbed into the pores 
softens the stubborn blackheads and removes 
them gently but effectively. , 

Again, we have a dry climate here in America, 
with high winds and sudden and violent changes 
of temperature. All these conditions tend to 
injury to the complexion, drying, coarsening 
and roughening the skin. The dry skin easily 
becomes the lined and wrinkled skin. What a 
good massage cream does for the complexion 
is to supply it with the oil that is absolutely 
essential if the skin is to stay soft, smooth, fine 
and unwrinkled. 

If a woman’s face needs massage with a good 
cream—and the vast majority of faces do need 
such treatment—she is extremely foolish to de- 
prive herself of this adyantage either from preju- 
dice or from motives of false economy of time 
or money. : 

It is a curious fact that many women who will 
unhesitatingly pay fifteen or twenty dollars for 
a new dress will consider the cost of a jar of 
good standard massage cream a piece of extrav- 
gance. And women who will spend hours in 
embroidering a waist or trimming a hat will tell 
you that they “have no time to spend in rubbing 
creams on the face.” 

As a matter of fact, a good complexion is far 
more essential to beauty than all the fine 
clothes in the world, and many a woman would 
be wise to transfer some of the energy and cash 
she expends in furbishing up her wardrobe to 
the scientific care of her skin. ’ 

A dollar a month would be a generous esti- 
mate to keep a woman in massage cream, while 
half an hour every evening gives ample time for 
bathing the face and massaging the cream into 
the open pores. And I feel quite sure that there 
are few of my readers too poor or too busy to 
devote that much time and money to the reten- 
tion of a clear, smooth, girlish complexion. 


Questions and Answers 


Questions and answers of general interest to health 
and beauty will be answered in these columns. Those 
desiring answers or beauty formulas by mail must send 
self-addressed, stamped envelope No attention will 
be paid torequests for formulas unless postage is 
enclosed, 


Puffiness Under the Eyes 


Fanny—You might try massaging under the 
eyes for five minutes daily with orange flower 
skin food. -The massage should be very gentle. 
Start at the inner corner of the eye, along the 
upper eyelid and sweep under the eye toward 
the nose. It is possible that some of your 
trouble is caused by eye strain. 


Electrolysis 


Della D.—Electrolysis is the only thing that 
will kill the roots and permanently remove 
superfluous hair. Even then the work must be 
done very skillfully to produce good results. 

If the work is entrusted to a high-class oper- 
ator who uses extreme care I do not think there 
would be much danger of scars or of permanent 
irritation of the skin. It is more or less painful, 
I believe, but not unbearably so. 

The prices vary with different operators. 
You should be able to get a skilled operator for 


$3.00 an hour. “It would be impossible for me - 


to tell you just how long the operation would 
take in your particular case or whether it should 
all be done at one sitting. You would have to 
leave that to the operator’s judgment, 


You owe it to your 
daughter to have a 
piano or organ in YOUR home 


And to your son too. Every time they 
hear a piano at a neighbor’s home, or in the 
City, they instinctively feel that they should 
have one in their own home. Perhaps they 
never murmur, but the desire is burning some- 
where in their bosom. 

You can give your children this great home-joy 
and get more pleasure from life yourself for just 
a few cents a day. If you would keep the boys 
a girls at home, where they are safe, read our 
offer. 

We will send this beautiful, sweet-toned, Cornish 
piano to your home, freight prepaid if you wish, on 
one year’s approval. Send no money—simply send 
for the free, beautifully illustrated Cornish Book. 
It shows many styles of Cornish, 25-year-guaran- 
teed pianos. 


Look carefully through the book and take your 
time to decide which piano would look best in 
YOUR home. Let the children help you decide. 
Then select your own terms. You can have one 
year or FOUR YEARS in which to pay for it. 


Keep it a year at our risk 


If, after a year’s trial, you feel you no longer 
want the piano, send it back at our expense and 
we will refund every single penny you have paid 
on it. : 

But, we are confident that after you once know 
and realize the uplifting, educational influence of a 
piano in the home, you will never want to part 
with it—especially a full, mellow-toned piano like 
the Cornish. : 


Free Music Lessons 


In addition to our liberal, year’s-approval offer, 
we furnish a complete, 2-years’ correspondence 
course in music ABSOLUTELY FREE. These 
lessons are easy and can be learned right at home. 

Send a postal today for the Free Cornish Book, 
explaining our plan and showing the piano your 
daughter is wishing for. Don’t send a penny— 
just ask for the free book. : : 


THE CORNISH COMPANY 


Dept. ‘‘A”’ Washington, New Jersey 
Established Over Fifty Years 


GET THIS OFFER 


SN 


All the clothes you want. 

All the money you want. 

To learn how you can have one of 
these stunning swell tailored suits 
absolutely free, not a penny of 
cost to you (we prepay the express); to 

learn how you can make $5.00 to $10.00 
a day, every day of your life, to find out 
what bedutiful tailoring really is, 

t& offer styles that everybody goes wild 

about, to get all of your own clothes 

always free, do this to-day, now, this 
minute, write us a letter or postal and 
say, ‘‘Send me your New Wonderful 
Tailoring Offer,"? and receive by return 
} mail, free, the most astonishing tailoring 
offer you ever heard of, a beautiful set 
of samples to pick from, styles that will 
set your county afire, an offer so surpris- 
ing, so new, so liberal, so wonderful, you 
can hardly believe it. 
«a, 4: J. Polk, Tenn., writes: 
‘I never had a suit as 
swell. Made $110.00 last 
month, be sides my own § 
suit. "’ - Ed. Hill, Miss., 
says: ‘“‘The men are 

wild about your f 

styles. No trouble f 

getting orders. My 

profits last 
week and all the 
tailoring I want.’’ R. P. Gatewood, Pa., 

says:*'My suit cost me nothing. Nice, easy 
business. Thanks for $28 check.’’ 

You don’t need money or ex- 
perience. No matter what you 
are doing, selling books, cutlery, 
groceries, soap, tailoring for 
others, or just working, be 
sure to get our offer, it’s so 
much better than anything else. 

We want good agents everywhere. 
Your spare time only will do. Write 
at once and receive fine outfit and samples 
free. Everything explained. The greatest 
offer ever heard of. You will succeed sure, 
make big money and wear fine clothes, 

Write now or show this to a friend who 
may be glad of this great chance. Address 


BANNER TAILORINGCO. & 
Dept. 794 CHICAGO 


CLASS PINS sii: 


FACTORY TO YOU vg NOH 
"NYS For College, School, Society or Lodge 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
frce upon request, Either styleof pins bere illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 250 each; 
$2.50 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 


So Easy to Do It. 


Trimmed with Braid. 


$1.00 dozen. 
32 BASTIAN BLOG,, ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


October, 1912 


WITHIN THE LAW 


Continued from page 7 


“*Workin’ for the New York Central, now?’ 
says she. 

“‘T’m working for the good of New York 
city!’ he yells, gettin’ red in the face. 

“«Since when?’ she asks, and he nearly swal- 
lows his tongue he’s that excited. 

“Tm givin’ you your orders,’ he shouts at 
her. ‘You'll either go to Chicago or you'll go 
up the river.’ 

“Tf you can convict me,’ she says; ‘notice 
- the little word if.’ 

““T did once, remember,’ he says. 

““But you can’t do it again,’ and if she didn’t 
smue at him! 

“*Because,’ she says, ‘if you could you would 
have had me in prison some time ago.’ 

. “T’ve seen em go up pretty easy,’ says Burke. 

“‘The poor ones, yes,’ she shoots back at 
him; ‘but not those who have money—and I 
have-money now.’ 

“Say, Burke was that mad he could have bit 
his grandmother’s little finger. ‘Money you 
stole,’ he yelled. 

“Oh, dear, no,’ says she, sweet as sugar; 
‘you wrong me, inspector. I’m not a swindler; 
I’m a financier.’ 

“Oh, I’m wise; I’m wise,’ he says. ‘But, 
once for all; you leave town this afternoon or 
you'll be in the Tombs in the morning.’ 

“But she didn’t scare. ‘It can’t be done, in- 
spector,’ says she, and she flashes a paper from 
her lawyer on him. ‘It’s a temporary restrain- 
ing order from the-Supreme court instructing 
you to let me alone until you have legal proof 
that I have broken the law.’ 

“Tt can’t be done,’ says Burke. 

“*Why not?’ says she; ‘a gambling house can 
do it and keep on breaking the law; a race track 
can do it and laugh at the law; a railroad can 
restrain its employes from striking. Why 
shouldn’t I get one, too? Ihave money. I can 
buy all the law I want. Therc’s nothing you 
can’t do with the law if you have money enough. 
Ask Mr. Demarest. He knows?’ 

“But, believe me, she had Demarest wingin’, 
too. It was a great little comedy, son. Couldn’t 
a-been funnier on the stage. And while they 
was still a tryin’ to work a bum kind of third 
degree on her, who should come in but old man 
Gilder himself. He was lookin’ for his son. 
He wanted his boy. And he was willin’ to pay 
‘this woman’ to give him up. 

““T don’t need money,’ says she, lookin’ 
straight into his eyes. And when young Dick 
come bouncin’ in after his dad she kept on 
lookin’ straight at the old man. ‘Dick,’ she 
says, ‘tell your father your news.’ 

“And the kid, kinda flushin’ up, walks around 
and takes her hand. ‘Dad, we’re married,’ he 
says, shootin’ a shock into the whole bunch; 
‘Mary and I were married this morning!’ 

“Take it from me, son—a sofa pillow woulda 
been the same as a gatlin’ gun with that 
bunch. You coulda knocked ’em all over with 
the same feather. Burke was the first to get 
his wind. 

“‘Tt’s a frame-up,’ he shouted to young Dick. 
‘Tell your father it ain’t true. Why, do you 
know what she is? She’s done time, and, by 
God, she’ll do it again.’ 

“Tt’s a lie,’ says Dick. 

“Tt’s the truth,’ she says, quiet like. 

“*See what you have done to my boy,’ weeps 
the old man. 

“‘What is that compared to what you have 
done to .ne?’ says she. ‘Do you remember 
Mary Turner who was arrested four years ago 
for robbing your store, and who asked to speak 
to you before they took her to prison—a girl 
who swore she was innocent, and who would 
have got off if you hadn’t asked the judge to 
make an example of her? Iam that girl. You 
took away my good name; you helped smash 
my life; you put me behind the bars. You owe 
for all that, and I have just begun to collect!’ 

“But you love me,’ puts in young Dick. 

“*T don’t,’ she says. 

“Tm going to make you love me; I don’t 
care what you’ve done,’ says he. 

“‘She’s a crook,’ yells Burke. 

“« And if Iam, who made me one?’ says she. 

“‘She didn’t eyen get her time for good be- 
havior,’ he ‘says. 

“And I’m proud of it,’ says she. ‘Do you 
know what goes on behind those stone walls? 
Do you, Mr. District Attorney, whose business 
it is to send girls there? Do you know what a 
girkis expected to do that she can get that time 
off for good behavior? If you don’t, ask the 
keepers. I served every minute of my time— 
three -years of it, three full, whole years. Do 
you wonder that I want to get even? Four 
years ago you took away my name and gave 
me anumber. Now I have given up that num- 
ber and I have taken your name!’” 

Burke passed us on his way to supper. He 
spoke pleasantly enough to me, but he ignored 
Cassidy, which might have been his official 
dignity in working order. But then it might be 
something else again, as Mawruss would say. 

“You’d naturally think Burke would have 
been strong enough to break that combination, 
one way or another, wouldn’t you?” I volun- 
teered. “A lot of more embarrassing things 
than that have been framed out of existence by 
the police.” ... 

“It all depends,” Cassidy replied. 

“On what, for instance?” 

“Oh, on a lot of things, son—the framer, for 
one.” _ 

“Then he did try to put her out of business?” 

“Try? I should say he did. . The_ best, 
tightest little frame-up ever you see. But— 
something broke, I guess.” 

“The frame, perhaps.” 


“Or—the framer.” He smiled. “Evér hear 
of English Eddie?” 

“Sure. He was shot in— Ah-h! Now I 
get you, Cassidy. English Eddie was shot in 
Gilder’s house, and that was a part of the scheme 
to put Mary Turner away.” 

“English Eddie was a great help to Burke,” 
Cassidy explained, without answering me di- 
rectly. “One of the best little stool pigeons that 
ever peached on a pal. He’d worked with Joe 
Garson once, when he was a good crook, and 
Joe, naturally, trusted him—more or less. So 
when Eddie proposed that they bust — into 
Gilder’s house and lug away a half million 
worth of tapestries and things that had been 
brought in with the duty overlooked, Joe 
listened. F 

“Joe wasn’t strong for the job. 
Turner said nix from the start. ‘It’s illegal, 
and I won’t touch it,’ she says. ‘And Joe 
won't either.’ But Griggs he put it up to Joe 
as a chance to pull one big, safe job and then 
quit for good, and Joe fell. Mary wasn’t to 
know anything about it. But she did. Burke 
fixed that. 

“She was at the theater the night they was 
to do the job, and Burke made Eddie Griggs 
hold them back until he could slip the news to 
her that Joe had broken his word and was 
robbin’ the Gilder house. She grabs a taxi 
and catches them in the act. They let her into 
the house to keep her still. -Burke had enough 
bulls scattered around the place to pinch an 
army of crooks, but we wasn’t to move un- 
til we hear Eddie Griggs’ whistle, or Burke calls 
us. He wanted to make this collar himself. 

“Weil, Mary tells Garson she won’t stand for 
it, and if he goes through with it she’ll have 
nothin’ more to do with him. She has kept 
them out of jail before because they’ve kept 
within the law, but when they go back to plain 
thievin’ she’s through. They’re all through, 
says Joe, if they can get this half million. Then 
young Dick stumbles in, and gives the-snap 
away. The minute he begins talkin’ about 
havin’ seen Burke, and about Mary’s goin’ to 
Chicago, and all that, she knows it’s a frameup. 

“Griggs tries to spring the whistle, and Gar- 
son shoots him—but with what do you think? 
With a gun fixed with a Maxim silencer. Ever 
seeone? They ain’t many of ’emaround. They 
cost $60 for one thing, and they can’t be got by 
everybody for another. Garson had his from a 
fence in Boston. It had been swiped-from the 
house of a college professor. Anyway, down 
goes Eddie and we never heard a sound. Dick 
Gilder grabs the gun away from Garson, and 
the gang makes its getaway. When Burke 
busts in he finds Mary in her husband’s arms, 
Dick with the gun and Eddie Griggs dead on 
the floor. 

“T'll break you for this, Cassidy,’ he says to 
me; ‘why didn’t you come in when you heard 
that shot?’ 

““There wasn’t any shot,’ I says; ‘we didn’t 
hear a sound.’ 

““You could drive a hearse through the hole 
they’ve made in him,’ he says. And then he 
turns.on Mary Turner. ‘One of you killed 
Griggs,’ he says. . ‘Which one did it?’ 

“*He killed him,’ says Mary, pointing to 
young Gilder as cool as could be. 

“‘T warn you,’ says Burke, ‘anything you 
say will be used against you. Young man, 
we'll have to try you for murder.’ 

“*T think not,’ says Mary Turner; ‘because 
you can’t convict him.’ 

““We can’t, eh? The gun was found on him; 
eas the body and you admit that he killed 

im.’ 

““That’s true,’ says she, ‘but the man was a 
burglar, and he shot him in defense of his home!’ 
She sure was a cute little trick!” 

“And then what happened?” Cassidy’s 
calmness at this particular stage was a bit ex- 
asperating. Still, he was evidently approaching 
the section of the story the result of telling 
which might seriously affect his job. That he 
was eager to tell, however, was equally evident. 

“You certainly had them where you wanted 
them this time—caught in the act of robbing a 
house, even if— You got Garson, and the rest 
of them, didn’t you?” 

“Sure—we had ’em all. Dacey, Chicago Red 
and Garson. We took Mary Turner, too, and 
young Gilder. Burke was some mad by this 
time, believe me. And he was goin’ to get the 
murderer of Eddie Griggs if it took everything 
he had. But P 

“ Yes? n 

“Well, son, you'll have to do a little figuring 
on your own account now. We have these peo- 
ple soaked, understand, and by workin’ one 
against the other we get a confession from Gar- 
son. He was afraid they’d put it qn Mary 
Turner, and he’d rather go to the chair than 
that. So we get everything tied up, understand, 
when Burke gives me the order to call it al 

“Call what off?” 

“Everything. Open the doors and let ’em 
go—quiet like and easy—Garson, Dacey, Chi- 
cago Red—all of ’em.” 

“Graft?” I whispered. 

“Not that I see,” said Cassidy. “But there 
was certain affidavits that Mary Turner’s law- 
yer flashed on certain parties. Maybe they 
accounted for certain accumulations—made by 
certain parties durin’ the time they was in 
office on a salary of $3,500 a year—diamonds 
and country homes and jewel watches and 
things.” 

“Then you think they had something on 
Burke?” 

“Ain’t the sunset peculiar tonight!” replied 


And Mary 
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Everybody Can Afford 
To Pay For The Clean Flour 


OST people think all flour is clean because it looks clean. 

When wheat comes to the mill the crease in the wheat kernel is full of dirt, 
: Unless every kernel is washed, and scoured, and the flour thoroughly purified 
by the most modern machinery, the dirt is ground up with the wheat, remains in the 
flour, and goes into the bread. You’ then pay for the dirt in the flour, so much per 
pound, and of course the dirt has no: food value. Bread made from cheap flour which 
is not clean contains less nourishment,—it gets stale quicker and costs the family more 
in the end than bread made from higher priced flour. 


@ The Guaranteed Figuc 


“is made from such high quality wheat and goes through so many washing, scouring . 

’ and purifying processes that we are able to put a Money-Back Guarantee in every 
sack, We guarantee OCCIDENT Flour to make whiter, lighter, better tasting bread, 
biscuit, cake and pastry than any other flour, and more of it per sack. If it fails to 
please you for all baking, your money will =), ZB 7 
be refunded without argument. pS wi é 


Costs More 


Because of its extra 
cleanliness OCCIDENT 
—Worth It bread stays fresh and 

sweet longer than other 
: bread. You can bake a double batch. 

This saves the work and fuel expense of 

many baking days. Every housewife should 
“test the keeping qualities of OCCIDENT 

bread. , 


Send For Our Free Booklet 
“Better Baking” : 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
“Minneapolis U.S. A: 
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Wouldn’t You Like to Own a Store 
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Like This? 


Or be the proprietor of a money making business? 
The profits from Crispettes, the new, delicious 
popcorn confection built this big business for me. 
The very same proposition that made me, should 
do the same for you. Long winter months are ahead. 
Don’t slave them away for someone else. Start inthe 
Crispette Business. Build a business of your own. 
Get a window—a small store—a cozy nook where the 
rent is low. Keep all the profits. I'll teach you the 
Crispette business —tell you how to succeed—show 
you how to make Crispettes by my special secret 
formula. Ill do it. right here in Springfield—per- 
sonally or by mail. But 


Come to See Me At My Expense 


Drop in quietly. Callon any banker or merchant. Ask about my store—my crispette 
business. . Ask them if what I say isn’t the truth. Look into my reputation. See if folks 
think [ll give you a square deal. Then come and see my store. See the machine. See cris- 
pettes made. Learn the business, Get my pointers on how to succeed. f Up toa distance of 
300 miles I’ll pay all your traveling expenses, if you buya machine, You'll see—know—learn 
everything. Won’t take youa day. I’ll be glad to see you—glad to show you the store and 
have a good talk with you. You'll go home ready to make more money than you ever made in your life, 


P; Every Nickel You Take in Nets You Almost Four Cents Profit 


Everybody likes cris- 
It’s a great 


5s 


Think of the fortunes made in 5 cent pieces. 
pettes. One sale always means two—two means four, 
business. Send for my big free book “How to Make 
Money in the Crispette Business”—48 pages illustrated— 
complete information and story of how I built my business. Read 
it and then come to Springfield. 


W. Z. LONG, 605 High St., Springfield, O. 


This is a recent 
picture of the man 
who made $1500 in 
one month with 
a Long Crispette 
machine, in a 
store window. 


| ENGRAVED 


Only $2 Down WEDDING 


One Year to Pay!P x STATIONERY 
=) OF QUALITY. 


Buys the New Butter- (im 
|| WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


fly Jr. No.1. Light running; 
THE JOUN B. WIGGINS Co. 
ss a es 63 East ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


Latest and best 
portrait of America’s great leader, specially posed for 
us and bearing the Colonel’s own signature. 14 in. high, 11 
in. wide; rich sepia finish; in De Luxe Rembrandt folder and 
securely wrapped. By mail, postpaid, 50c; 5 for a $2.00 bill. 


RAYMOND STUDIO, 3970 Vincennes Av., Chicago 


easy cleaning, close skim- 

ming, durable. Guaranteed 

a lifetime. Skims 95 qts. 

hour. de also in four 

larger sizes up to 5 1-2 shown here. 
J Ja] Earns ite own cost 

30 Days’ Free Trial Eams its own cos 

Ee ae pe ea 

-from-fac' o! * 
bi uy f rc : the manufacturer and save half. we 


CHICAGO 


uy from 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 


2125S Marshall Bivd. 
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The Kind 
Our Fathers Baked 


For over fifty years, under fathers and 
sons, these kitchens have stood for super- 
lative qualities. 

And today, when ‘quality is rare and 
expensive, they stand for the same ideals. 

The best of materials cost us today three 
times what they used to cost. 

Lesser materials can be easily had for 
one-third to one-fifth as much. 

But not an iota of quality has been sac- 
rificed here since the name Van Camp AOrst 
appeared on baked beans. 


The Price We Pay 


We still buy only the choicest beans. 
Then we pick out. only the whitest and 
plumpest—beans of equal size. 


We still use for the sauce none but whole 
tomatoes, ripened on the vines, 


We use the costliest spices, and young, 
corn-fed pork. 


And we employ, we believe, the highest- 
priced men who ever had charge of a kitchen. 


Steam Ovens 


Our ovens are heated by live steam under 
pressure—kept at 245 degrees. But the 
beans don’t come in contact with the steam. 


We bake very slowly and bake in small 
parcels, so the full heat goes through. 


As a result, Van Camp/s beans are diges- 
tible, while dry-oven beans are not. 


As another result, Van Camp’s beans are 
not broken. Van Camp’s are not crisped. 
They come to you nut-like, mealy and whole, 
and with all of the oven freshness. 


And the delicious sauce is baked into the 
beans, like the flavor of the pork. 


Yan@mp's 


WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


por*.w BEANS 


‘“‘The National Dish’’ 


The result of all this is at your command 
—at any grocery store. 

Side-by-side with Van Camp’s you'll find 
other beans, baked in other ways. 

They are baked ‘by men who have not 


our incentive, our skill; our ovens and our 
chefs. 


Some are rather good beans, and people 
may like them before they know Van 
Camp’s. But one taste of Van Camp’s 
forever spoils the taste for lesser brands. 


A million housewives know this. You 
ought to find it out. For it means a 
great deal to have this great dish, in 
utter perfection, ready for instant serving. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Made by Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 


Frank Van Camp, President 
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“HS TRADE 


rps offer stands alone in men’s clothing values. 


It gets right ‘down 


to brass tacks” as a clean cut business proposition. There are no premiums nor taffy 
to make you think you're getting your. money's worth—just clothes—the best New York has 


to offer, 
for $13.50 we mean it, and we guarantee it. 


When we say you can-have a-snappy $20 Suit or Overcoat made to your measure 


Big Fall Style Book FREE 


Every woman who takes pride in the appearance of the men of her family should look into 


this offer. 
Style Book containing 64 all-wool samples. 


Every man interested in dressing well and saving money should send for this 


It is FREE. The Style Book is handsomely 


illustrated with latest New York styles on real live men. 
Our catalog is our only representative—it goes to thousands who are glad not to be annoyed 


by agents—glad to pocket the commissions on their own orders. 


You choose from our styles 


and samples, while any member of the family can measure you as accurately as a tailor can. If 
we employed agents to do these simple things, as other concerns do, we would have to pay them 
at least 333% and add to this our present prices. Therefore 


We Save You One-Third 


We make no promises nor claims that are not guaranteed. 
We do not employ irresponsible people to make unreasonable 


offers just to secure your order, 


We guarantee in black and 


white that our clothes will satisfy you in every way or we 


will refund your money. 
ples at once. 


| FASHION MAGAZINE” 


of FALL ahd WINTER STYLES - 


yours’ 
FREE * 
Write for 1t. 


Send for our Catalog and sam- 


60 Specials in 
Boys’ Ready-Made 
Clothes— 


4) Our Men’s Tailoring Depart- 
ment gives us ends of highest 

| class fabrics that are too short 
for men’s clothes. These we 

| make into Boys’ Ready-made 


Suits and Overcoats. This is an 
advantage in quality of material 
rarely found in boys’ clothing. Our 
Boys’ Catalog contains 60 money- 
Saving suit values for every boy 
everywhere. Send for this Boys’ 
Catalog, too. It’s FREE. 


BELL TAILORS 
of NEW YORK 


108-112 Walker St. 
New York 


It’s FREE. 


IN, OBR Is 


Cassidy, rising to a point of personal privilege 
without voicing it. 

“But what ever became of Mary Turner and 
young Gilder?” 

“Gee,” he said, “you must abeen standin’ in 
the sun. Didn’t you say they just got back 
from Europe? That’s what started this. whole 
thing. Did I tell you we afterward picked up 
the girl that did the stealin’ in the store and put 
iton Mary? Yep, she confessed. 

“They’re goin’ out west from here,” con- 
tinued Cassidy. “So young Gilder tells me. 
They’re gettin’ a new start in a new way. 

“Can you do it?’ I says to her the other day. 
‘Can you do without things and the big town 
and all that?’ 

“Tt’s easy to go without the things you like 
for the man you love,’ says she. ‘‘She’s a great 
little girl, son, Take it from me.” 

I did. 


GOLLY-GOLLY LAND 


Continued from page 8 


counting from sunrise tomorrow, you keep far, 
far away-from the Children.” 

There was no sound from the Lord Kizzie-Ki 
nor the Lady Kizzie. They both held their heads 
down, because they were so sorry. And so 
Houbla slunk away—away, away, away, drop- 
ping a big tear at each step. 

The Lady Kizzie had her state dress of lilies 
and heliotropes brought to her, and the Lord 
Kizzie-Ki also put on his robe of violets. Rom- 
ulus stood up and placed garlands of gold carna- 
tions on their heads. And then all set out for a 
walk in the lovely moonlight 

Kizzie-Ki and Kizzie walked at the head, 
holding hands, Gogo and Hoho and Wiggley 
carried the Lady Kizzie’s train in their paws; 
and Romulus held in his mouth the train of 
Lord Kizzie-Ki. Then came Jimmy with his 
stick; and then the rest of the Children, and the 
Bears with the Babies, walking six abreast. 
Behind these followed the Beasts and the big 
Birds, in their battalions, each with their King 
or Queen at the head. : 

Jimmy felt very sorry for the Pelicans, be- 
cause they had to walk without their Queen, 
and he thought he would whisper to the Lady 
Kizzie to have her recall poor Houbla and 
grant her pardon. But even before Jimmy 
could do so, the Lady Kizzie ordered Zen-Zen, 
the Queen of the Golden Pheasants, to go and 
fetch Houbla-Houbla. 

And when they saw Houbla-Houbla forgiven 
and happy, the Children and the Babies and the 
Beasts and~the Birds sighed with relief. -Be- 
cause the cool, fresh moonlight had filled them 
all with such a beautiful peace, and with such a 
wonderful happiness, and had made them so 
loving and so forgiving, that they could not 
bee to think of poor old Houbla in disgrace and 
exile. 

They all walked on, slowly and softly, and the 
Children sang in subdued voices the little song, 
“Snail.” They never cared to do the winding and 
unwinding of the game; they were too happy in 
themselves to desire any games; but they just 
held hands and sang gently: 


Hand in hand you see us well 
Creep like a snail into his shell, 
Ever nearer, ever nearer, 

Ever closer, ever closer, 

Very snugly indeed you dwell, 
Snail, within your tiny shell. 


Hand in hand you see us well 
Creep like a snail out of his shell, 
Ever farther, ever farther, 

Ever wider, ever wider, 

Who'd have thought this tiny shell 
Could have held us all so well! 


And the Nightingales and the Blackbirds and 
the Larks and the Thrushes and the Linnets 
from overhead all chimed in, softly, softly, and 
very sweetly. 

And then a very, very wonderful thing came 
to pass. The procession suddenly halted. The 
Beasts and Birds remained standing with knees 
bent and heads bowed; and the Children and 
the Babies felt their little hearts swelling and 
swelling and ascending upwards, upwards. 
They looked up with bated breath, and they 
saw a circle of bright lights, gold and red and 
green and blue and pink; and in the circle there 
was a most Beautiful Man, dressed in a flowing 
purple robe, with his hair falling over his 
shoulders, and His face was smiling on them. 

The tears of love came into the eyes of the 
Children and the Babies, and after a moment 
they could see the Beautiful Man only through 
a mist. And then the Beautiful Man nodded to 
them, and spread out His arms and blessed 
them. And the mist kept on thickening, and 
they could scarcely see Him any more. 

“Oh, Gung-Gung! Oh, Gung-Gung!” the 
Children all gasped, running to the spot where 
the Beautiful Man was. “Oh, Gung-Gung! 
Oh, Gung-Gung!” 

And then they could see Him clearly once 
more; and He was smiling again. Because He 
liked to have the Little Children call Him 
“Uncle.” : 

And the Babies strained their little bodies 
and stretched their dimpled arms after the 
Beautiful Man, and opened and closed their 
fists. And then he was gone. 

Jimmy threw away his stick and ran and ran 
after Him, with arms outstretched, and the 
mist thick in his eyes. 

And when all was over and Jimmy had recov- 
ered from his excitement, he found that he did 
not need the stick any more. He had not any 
more a lame leg. 

And they all went to bed. And the Children 
dreamt and dreamt of the Beautiful Man; and 
the Babies smiled in their sleep 
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Hot | 
Drinks 


ah a prepare the stomach 


for food. 


They warm up the nerve centers 
back of the stomach and set*the human 
machine going in the morning. 


In cold weather they supply 
warmth in the very center of your 
being where it does the most good. . 


There is one hot drink that is 
delicious in taste and a most strength- 
ening food besides. 


Most hot drinks are only hot 
water plus a flavor. a 


~ Cocoa holds in solution, like a 
thin soup, one of the most: nourishing 


foods known. 


Cocoa has many times the foo 
value of beef and it does taste good. - 


JowNEY'S 
has a flavor like memories of the spicy. islands 
of the tropics. It is made of the best cocoa 
beans grown. It is skilfully blended and 
roasted to have that indescribably delicious 


taste. Every atom of it is cocoa and the very 
best cocoa, full weight and honest... 


Try it on the 
men folks today 
and see them 
smile. 


Write for recipe 
“How to make 
a good cup 

of Cocoa” and 
analysis showing 
its food value. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston - 


ROLLERS 


By - Original and unequalled, 

¥y Wood ortin rollers. .*‘Improved"’ 

requires«no tacks, Inventor’s 
_ Signature on genuine; 


Windowphanie 


A thin translucent material which makes 
stained glass out of plain glass. Eas- 
ily applied by anyone. Costs little. Practically 
indestructible Great variety of designs ap- 
poets for doors, transoms, windows in 
nouses, churches. hotels, etc. Write for free 
samples and colored catalog. 
Dealers Wanted 


M. W. MALZ, 19 E. 14th St. N. Y. 


ATALOG 
Musical Instruments 


282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 Illustrations. 
67 Color Plates. Two Years in preparation. Every 
Musical Instrument. Superb Quality Lowest 
Prices. Easy Payments. Mention Iustrument you 
are interested in. We supply the U. S. Government. 


; The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
133 E. 4th Av., Cincinnati. 341 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 


° ; 

Ball-cup Nipple FREE 
We want every mother ofa nursing 
babe to try the only ball-cup nipple, 
Send us your address on a posteard, with druggist’s 
name, and we will mail you one. Fits any small neck 
bottle. Only nipple with open food-cup and protected } 
orifice at bottom—will not collapse, feeds regularly. -= =e 
State baby’s age, kindand quantity of food. HalfSection 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1357 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


£4 Absolutely removed, leaving 
Freckles 023.38." 
s plexion, by a simpleguaran- 

teed home-treatment Any 

woman can get $1.00 worth of this wonderful cream free as an 
introductory proposition by sending name—a posticard will do 


—to Frec-0-Cream Company, 300 Midland Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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“AND 99 


is an important word 
when buying a Chopper 


That word “AND” tells you to buy a Meat 
AND Food Chopper, which is what you really 
want, instead of merely a Food Chopper. So 
remember “AND.” 


Then ask to see the 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat AND Food Chopper 


It is the one chopper that gives the chopping 
cut—does not squeeze, mangle or crush. 

It chops meat and other food into tender 
morsels, delightful to the taste, and their nutritive 
values are more easily taken up by the human 
system. 

It has a four-bladed chopping knife that cuts 
cleanly and rapidly. A minute is time enough 
to chop sufficient for a meal for a large family. 

_ So first ask to see the Enterprise Meat AND 
Food Chopper. 


Family size, $1.75 Large size, $2.50 


If you want a still lower priced machine, our standard 
‘pattern Enterprise Food Chopper will be found very 
satisfactory. Your dealer has both. This machine is 
equipped with fine, medium and coarse cutting plates, 
and a fourth for making nut butter. It is of Enterprise 
high grade manufacture and will be found to give most 
general satisfaction. 

Aside from the Enterprise Meat AND Food Chooper 
this style has no superior on the market. 

Housekeepers should send for our recipe book ‘The 
Enterprising Housekeeper;’” new edition contains more 
than 200 tested recipes and household helps. This really 
valuable book will be sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


‘The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Dept. 75, Philadelphia, Pa 


Prices of the Enterprise 
Food Chopper are: 
No. 501. Small 
size $1.25 
No. 602. Family /4 
size $1.50 
No. 703, Large 
size $2.25 


if EE ' 
Ss a 

Enterprise Food Chopper No. S 

a a ha gala ee a 
I / Permanently 


obliterates scratches from 
Oak, Mahogany and Wainut furniture. 


Covers the mars, scratches and abrasions on furni- 
ture, woodwork or floors. 


Upon receipt of thirty cents we willsend, pr epaid, 
sufficient MAROUT to take care of all your furniture. 
Address order to Department No. 74 


The Marout Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


> Arctic Socks 


2 Healthful for bed- 
ds ; chamber, bath and sick- 
Cee room. Worn in rubber 

m boots, absorb perspira- 
tion. Made of knitted 
fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers or 
by mail 25¢ a_ pair. 
ames paid, Catalogfree. Look for 


Parker’s name in every pair. 
J. H. Parker Co., Dept. D, 25 James St, Malden, Mass, 


Registeredin U.S 
Patent Office 
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THE DARE DEVIL 


Continued from page 12 


“Oh, don’t tell him, about that,” put in the 
PRs ‘unexpectedly, “ or he will be wanting to 
try it. Be quiet, Mathias.” 

“Nonsense, Mathias, tell me all about it,” I 
urged him. 

5 Bee man hesitated, looking guiltily at the 

“Nay, Madame,” said I, “you | would not 
spoil my enjoyment ofa good story.” 

“There is no good story in it,” she replied 
pettishly, “but go on, Mathias.” 

“It is merely that a celebrated freebooter of 
the fourteenth century, leaped this rocky 
chasm, and so escaped from his pursuers,” said 
the man meekly. 

“Ts it an impossible leap?” I asked, carelessly. 

“Oh no, sir, not for an active man.” 

“Have you done it?” 

“In my youth, sir.” 

I looked down my six feet of height, reclining 
at ease in the gentian-studded turf. I stretched 
myself lazily—every muscle a-ripple, not an 
ounce too much flesh anywhere—I knew I was a 
pretty good specimen. In my heart there arose 
the desire of ‘showing off before the woman I 
loved—of doing something to bring once more 
into her eyes the look I had seen there when the 
mules had gone by. 

“Do we pass near the Brigand’s Leap on our 
way down?” I asked. 

“By the way I propose to make the descent, 
quite near, sir,” replied Mathias. 

“T should like to see it,” I answered noncha- 
lantly. 

I knew that the P. R. had expected me to say 
that I would try it. I saw her lean back with a 
breath of relief. I did not look at Karl, but un- 
der my eyes I saw him give a little kick of irrita- 
tion, as I turned to smile at Miss Maienbach, 
who was making a little bunch of the glowing 
blue gentians. I asked her to give it to me, and 
after a while she did so. 

“The reward of valor,” said she, half teasing, 
but with a hint of real feeling. 

The guides hurried us a little. We had better 
be back upon the road, where the horses awaited 
us, by sunset. 

We went down, accordingly, and on the way 
I never once found myself beside either of the 
ladies with whom I desired conference. I was 
obliged to devote myself to the Countess, while 
von Dornwald and Karl escorted the other two. 
However, I was content. I had drunk so much 
of the sweet poison of love that afternoon, that 
if I wished to keep a steady head, I were best 
to drink no more at present. 

When we reached the road, the ladies were all 
very tired. They sat down to rest before 
mounting, and Mathias suggested that I should 
go meanwhile, and look at the Brigand’s Leap. 

We men strolled off, accordingly, and, de- 
flecting some way from the path towards the 
glacier, we reached a rocky cleft, one side of 
which we traversed, on a ledge; and there, to 
our right, was a narrow-throated split in the 
rock, dark below as Erebus, except where banks 
of snow glimmered in the shadow. It was nothing 
of a leap, the only thing which constituted a 
difficulty, was that, owing to the narrow ledge 
on which we were walking, flanked by perpen- 
dicular rock, there was no “take off” for a jump. 
On the opposite side, however, there was plenty 
of space, and as I measured the distance with 
my eye, I felt sure that I could do it, with some- 
thing to spare. 

I gave my alpenstock to Mathias, and rubbed 
my hands together, deliberating as to the best 
point of departure. 4 

“Von Lahn, don’t be an ass,” said Karl 
abruptly. “The light is bad, it’s a fool’s trick 
to play, jumping now.” 

My pride rose at that. Hitherto, he had not 
said a word; the guide had been the one to sug- 
gest this spot. Now that he spoke, and spoke to 
dissuade me, I felt quite determined to make the 
leap. He dare not do it himself, he feared the 
glory which my feat would shed upon me in 
the eyes of the ladies. I felt disappointed that 
they were not present, but I meant to do it. 

I smiled into his sulky face. “I feelin a mood 
for fool’s tricks,” I returned. 

“The sort of thing for a dare devil,” he mut- 
tered, looking away. 
“Tt is infectious,” 
see I live in an atmosphere of it. 

please, I am going over.” 

He moved away, with a start, to some dis- 
tance from where I stood. It may seem strange 
that I had no suspicion of foul play, but at the 
moment I had none. 

I balanced myself, gathered my force to- 
gether, and jumped. ‘Just at that very instant, 
I caught the look in von Dornwald’s eye, and an 
instantaneous premonition of treachery rushed 
over me. Simultaneously I felt a touch on my 
left leg. It was as though the alpenstock in the 
guide’s hand had come accidentally in contact 
with me as I sprang. It was just enough. [| 
was checked, and as I came down, I knew that I 
had jumped short. 

Only just 

I felt my hands clutching for hold, upon the 
opposite lip of the chasm; I felt them slip, 
slip—I heard a loud cry from the guide, and the 
sound of movement, of exclamations of horror, 
as still I slipped, and slipped, and finally, not 
finding any foothold below in which to insert 
the toe of my boot, was forced to let go: and 
fell. 

In that moment I assure you, every folly of 
of which I have ever been guilty—and their 
name is Legion—rose to my mind and crushed 
me to powder figuratively, as I knew the rock 
must immediately do bodily. It was indeed a 


. 


T answered lightly, “you 
Stand clear, 


fool’s trick which I had played. Was this a 
moment, of all moments in my life, to be swash- 
buckling? And Karl had warned me, had 
sought to dissuade me! Though I was as cer- 
tain that this was his doing as I was that I lived 
and should be dead in three seconds, yet I had 
not only no evidence of it, but all the evidence 
was the other way. 

In that wild fall, I thought of two people— 
Boris whom I had failed and the girl, Miss 
Maienbach, the only woman whom I had ever 
loved, as I understand the word. Despair was 
in my heart as J fell, still wildly clutching at 
lumps of snow which broke off in my hands, to 
the destruction which awaited me. 

Thud! . 

IT had landed, feet first, upon a ledge of snow, 
hard frozen enough to wrench my foot, and 
cause me to stagger, and almost to pitch head- 
long: when to my amazement, a noose of rope 
went round my head and one arm—flung 
hastily, unskilfully, anyhow—yet I had clutched 
it with both hands, and, as the snow ledge gave 
way slowly beneath my weight, I found myself 
upheld, drawn to the side of the gulf, finally 
grasped by a great hand, and hauled, by the 
scruff of my neck, upon a ledge of something 
firm—rock, by the merciful Powers! 

I was shivering, gasping, panting, my mouth 
full of melting ice, a pain in my ankle which was 
like red-hot pincers. I neither knew nor cared 
who had rescued me. For a time I simply lay 
on my back, absolutely still, fighting for my 
breath, and barely half conscious. 

At last I heard a whisper, a very soft whisper, 
close at my ear. 

“Are you conscious, my lord? 
me?” 

I paused a moment. This was a dream. I 
was delirious, and should awake only with the 
final shock of death. But it was a blessed delu- 


Can you hear 


sion 
“Vasili,” I whispered faintly. 
“Yes,” he answered. “Don’t move, don’t 


speak. Don’t make the slightest noise, even if 
IT hurt you. I am going to drag you farther in.” 

As he spoke, he was rolling me over, with as 
much care as he could, but yet with pain to my 
jarred anatomy. He was pushing me into a 
kind of deep shelf, which ran along the chasm. 
As he drew me backward, and backward, ever 
further from the horrible verge, I descried a 
faint light, which came from the back of the low 
cave in which we crouched. That seemed to me 
like being awake, as though I were not in a 
dream. 

Could I be really saved? Could this actually 
be Vasili? It was more than I deserved. 

Presently I heard his voice again, in the soft- 
est whisper. “Don’t make the least noise, my 
lord. Don’t answer if they call you.” 

I knew I must give some reply, to let him 
know I heard and understood. “All right,” I 
muttered thickly. 

He sighed, as if relieved. I heard a little, 
faint, clinking sound, and then his arm went 
under my head, and I could feel that he held the 
tin cup of a flask to my lips. 

I felt the life flooding back to me, in spite of 
the arctic cold of the cavern. 

I was lying behind a pile of snow, quite in- 
visible to anybody who might be let down the 
chasm by a rope. 

“Hush, for your life,” 
are coming down.” 

[held my breath. I could just hear faint, in- 
determinate sounds, the rattling of little bits of 
snow and ice, the heavy breathing of aman. I 
heard.a voice from the top calling down some 
question—then the voice of Mathias, so near 
that Ijumped. “No sign of him—he has broken 
through a great ledge of snow, and gone down. 
There is no hope! He must be under the 
glacier.” 

More urgent admonitions from above. In 
response to them, Mathias set himself to shout. 

“Mr. von Lahn! Mr. von Lahn! Can you 
hear me? Answer!” 

The close walls gave back a sullen echo. 

“Answer! Answer!” 

That was all. Vasili was crouching over me, 
quivering with excitement, his drawn knife in 
his hand. If Mathias saw any suspicious signs 
upon the edge of the shelf—if he guessed that I 
had somehow crawled upon it, if there were the 
mark, however faint, of a boot upon the broken 
snow—he would come in to look: and some- 
thing in the murderous crouch of my servant 
told me that he would not return. 

I was too weak to say anything; moreover, 
silence was imperative. 

There was some more talk, with those above; 
and finally, Mathias was drawn up. He had 
seen, in the marks upon the snow, only the signs 
of my final struggle. I felt sorry for him. I was 
inclined to believe that my accident had been 
indeed an accident. I had jumped without 
giving him fair warning. He had been holding 
the alpenstock just in the way of my leg as L 
sprang. 

My brain was clearing. 
coherently. 

“He has gone,” said Vasili at last. 

“What are you doing here, Vasili, in the name 
of all that is uncanny?” 

“My lord knows that I was among the beg- 
gars to whom he gave alms. The guides talked 
with them, and I heard what they planned.” 

I started. “It was planned, Vasili?” 

“Of course, my lord. Well they knew that 
any challenge to my lord’s daring was an easy 


muttered Vasili. “They 


I could think quite 


ay 
“Well they knew what an easily gulled ass I 
am, you mean.” 
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BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 
for Household 
Use and Nursery 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed Milk Co 


NEw YorkK 
“TEADERS OF QUALITY” 


Send for Recipe Book. Send for Baby’s Book. 
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“AUTO SKINS 


ANDROUGH 
Soothed by 


The Use of 
CUTICURA SOAP 
AND OINTMENT 


No other emollients so quickly 
allay irritation, redness, rough- 
ness of face and hands, remove 
dust and grime, and keep the 
skin soft and clear under all con- 


ditions of exposure. 


Outicura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
2-p. book. Address ‘‘Outicura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 
a@-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Outi- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. Liberal samps© frees 


Rocker 


WITH 
Magazine 
Arm Racks 


~ silat 


made entirel 
Y choicest 


L brackets, front posts and 
lower rail are all richly carved. The roomy, comfortable seat 
bas a foundation of the best tempered steel springs. Both seat 
an k are upholstered in Royal Leather, trimmed with gimp. 
Under each arm is a large rack for holding books, magazines 
pr pavers: One of the most handsome,comfortable and conven- 
made. 


Read This Great Offer! 


SEAMS RAF 7 
Send only 60c and _ you get this superb chair for a whole 
month’s trial. When it arrives you pay only a smal! transporta- 
tion charge—take the chair home and use it fora whole month. 
Compare the style, the comfort, the massiveness, the beauty of 
this exquisite rocker with those offered by your dealer or any 
other concern at twice the price. Then decide. 
ou are convinced then, that the chair is one of the big- 
gest, finest bargains you ever saw, keep it and send us only bc 
every month or so until you have sent us only $5.75, then the 
chair is yours. If you are not thoroughly satisfied in every 
single way, ship it nght back—we will refund your money and 
pay transportation charges both ways. The trial does not 
cost you @ single penny. 
1 We have thousands and 
Homemaker’s Book FREE! thousands of sensational 
bargains waiting for you on the same liberal plan. Everything 
you need for your home—furniture, rugs, carpets, curtains, 
stoves, silverware china—all offered to you in our beautifal 210 
page 'HOMEMAKER’S BOOK” on this Free Trial, Easy Pay- 
ment, Open Account System, with our Money Back Guarantee. 
Remember, you may now buy for the lowest cash prices and 
take nearly a year to pay. Send just a postal or letter for a 
free copy of the wonderful **HO. ”* today. 
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Perhaps, my lord,” said Vasili drily. 

“Well, go on. That doesn’t in the least ex- 
plain how you got here.” | 

“T listened to the beggars’ talk, -my. lord. 
They said that there was always a big ledge of 
snow, resting: upon the Long Shelf. One of 
them, who came from a distance, asked what 
the Long Shelf was, and the oth ers replied that, 
now that the King has put down brigandage in 
the mountains, it is no longer used; but that 
there is,a secret path, a tunnel among the rocks, 
which leads thither. The man who spoke of it 
described the way to find it, as well as he could. 
T set my wits to work, to think what I had bet- 
ter do. If I went openly to warn you, it might 
derange your plans. It is very essential for you 
that I should not be suspected. 

“Moreover, I believed that it might be a con- 
venient thing for you, if you could prove to the 
king of Lascania that Karl von Elten is a rogue. 
The beggars were sorry that Mathias had lent 
himself to such deviltry. They say he is the best 
guide hereabout. But he is in trouble. His 
eldest son has been imprisoned for fraud: and 
the money tempted him. I have two or three 
witnesses to prove that the thing was planned. 

“So I settled on the more dangerous way. I 
found the tunnel, crawled out to the very edge, 
tested the snow-shelf, and came to the conclu- 
sion that, unless luck was very badly against us, 
I could stop your fall just at that point. Blessed 
Mary! I have never prayed so hard in my life! 
What I felt as I saw you come down! But all 
is well. Take another pull at the flask, my 
lord, and come along. I have a mule tied up 
awaiting us at the end of the tunnel.” h 

“Vasili, you are a remarkable man,” I said, 
feeling for his big fist and squeezing 1t. 2 

“My life is yours, my lord, as always,” he 
replied simply; “but I beg you to believe that 
there is no time to lose.” / as 

“What are you going to do with me? 

“Put you on the mule, and show you the way 
back to the Castle by a road which your party 
will not follow. It is a villainous track, but just 
possible for a mule with a practiced rider. It 
will bring you home, I trust, before they arrive: 
and Master Karl ought to get a bad shock. 

I chuckled. But I swore too, when I tried to 
stand upon my wretched foot. “I can’t walk, 
man,” I groaned. i 

Vasili was concerned, but would not show it. 
“That makes no difference; you must hang on 
me,” he said firmly. “The tunnel is not more 
than a quarter of a mile long.” 

“How on earth did you find it?” ‘ 

“Tt was difficult,” he replied, calmly, busily 
engaged in raising me to my feet. 

I implored him to unlace my boot, and ease 
the pain. He did so, very swiftly and gently, 
wrapping up the injured foot in snow, secured 
with a big handkerchief. The coolness was 
delicious to its burning and throbbing. 

Then I flung my arms round his brown bull 
neck, and we went limping off, along a passage 
where we could only now and then stand up- 
right, and where we were wading through water 
every other minute. I could only hop; I could 
not put my strained foot to the ground, and 
my weight is something to be noticed. But 
Vasili talked calmly on, and walked as steadily 
as if he had been swinging down a good road 
with his regiment. ; at 

At last we came out into daylight. Vasili 
wiped the blood from my face and hands, 
brushed the snow from my clothes with a hand- 
kerchief, and seated me upon the waiting mule. 

The air, the exercise, revived me finely, and 
by the time we neared the castle, I had pulled 
myself together, and was quite ready to enjoy 
the sensation which-I knew that I should cause. 

I felt remorseful at the idea of the distress I 
was causing to the two ladies. But it was in- 
evitable. To Karl they owed it, and had he had 
his will, their distress would have been far 
deeper as well as of longer duration. 


Chapter VII 


The moon, which wanted three days of the 
full, was just rising as Vasili and I passed inside 
the Park gates. It silvered everything, and 
made the whole place seem yet more unearthly 
in its beauty than it had done on the first day 
on which I approached the rose garden. What 
with the pain in my foot, the ill success of my 
mission, and my departure, which could not be 
delayed, I was in a state of depression worse 
than anything I can remember. . 

How was it likely that I should ever again 
behold the one woman who, in all my careless 
life, had made me wish to be a better man? 

Boris would almost certainly recall me, upon 
receipt of my telegram of today! I should, in 
all human probability, leave Blauenfern next 
morning, never to revisit it. I must go, leaving 
her—young, beautiful, fearless as she was—in 
a Court where a man like Karl would be master 
—a man who did not stick at murder to rid him- 
self of an enemy, who therefore, if he admired a 
beautiful secretary would not stick at 

The thought turned me sick and faint. I de- 
termined that, come what might, let the conse- 
quences be what they would, I would speak 
with Miss Maienbach that night, and warn her 
of the true character of the man whose attentions 
she encouraged with such an easy readiness. 

I felt as though I had lived a lifetime since 
first I came to Blauenfern. 

Upon arriving at the door, I was informed 
that the royal party had not yet returned, and 
that His Majesty was beginning to wonder 
what had delayed them. The servant who gave 
the information, stared at my shabby steed, my 
shabby companion, and my bandaged foot. 

Addressing Vasili as though he were a 
stranger, I thanked him for his help, gave him 
money, and then, turning to the King’s butler, 
asked how far away the nearest doctor lived. 
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The man informed me that the royal physician 
always resided in the Park, all the time that the 
Court was at Blauenfern, and that I could cer- 
tainly summon him if I wished to do so. I 


asked Vasili if he felt inclined to undertake the’ 


errand, and upon receiving a sulky nod, I gave 
him another coin; and allowed myself to be 
lifted from the mule and supported into the hall 
by himself-and the butler. He then, with a 
clumsy obeisance, shuffled out and departed, 
while I explained to the man that the rest of the 
party could not be far behind, but that, owing 
to my having had a fall, I had got separated 
from them, and had come home another way. 

The man gave me a telegram from Boris 
which had, he said, been awaiting me for some 
hours. It was what I expected: an immediate 
recall. 

As I was reading it, His Majesty himself 
came out into the hall, to inquire who had 
arrived. When he saw me, he eagerly asked if 
all was well, My answer reassured him. He 
spoke graciously—more graciously than he had 
addressed me hitherto. Our business was over 
and he could afford to be genial. He looked sur- 
prised when I begged the favor of five minutes’ 
private talk with him, but graciously assented, 
and I managed to hobble with him into a small 
apartment opening off the hall. 

“Tt is a difficult matter upon which I desire 
to address you, sire,” I said quietly. “I have 
been in your dominions now some thirty-six 
hours, and in that time, my life had been twice 
attempted.” h 

The King started, then smiled. “Your fall, 
I fear, has been more serious than [ was aware 
of,” he said kindly. 

“Tt is natural -that Your Majesty -should 
think that I rave,” I replied, temperately. 
“But, if I may so far weary you, I will tell you 
what has happened.” 

I then related the two incidents. I could not 
doubt that Karl had intentionally caused his 
horse to bolt with me: and I had evidence of the 
most reliable kind as to his having bribed the 
guide in the matter of the Brigand’s Leap. 

I begged the king on no account to make pub- 
lic what I had told him, but to get at the truth 
by indirect means, if possible. The peasants in 
Karl’s pay would be certain to swear falsely if 
questioned directly. I asked that His Majesty 
should take steps privately to ascertain whether 
Mathias had paid his son’s debts, or showed 
other signs of having acquired money. 

The King was evidently shaken by what I 

told him—just as evidently, he was inclined to 
be affronted with him who brought such a story. 
He remarked, stiffly, that if I had reason to sus- 
pect treachery, he wondered that I had put my- 
self as it were into Karl’s power by my fool- 
hardy determination to take the Brigand’s 
Leap. 
“Why, as to that,” I replied, taking the lib- 
erty to shrug my shoulders in the royal presence, 
“T had been telling myself, ever since the horse 
bolted, that I must have been mistaken, that it 
could not have been intentional. Consider, 
sire, for what reason could I suppose that your 
future son-in-law desired my death? Who am 
I? The obscure emissary of a state which has 
no higher ambition than to stand well with Your 
Majesty, no errand here but to cement the two 
countries with a tie of permanent affection? 
Until the peasant told me what he had heard 
pass between the guides and the beggars, I 
thought today’s work had been accidental, also. 
However, I fear that, upon my evidence, and 
that of the peasant who came to my rescue, my 
master will desire to have that explanation 
which I myself would gladly do without.” 

I bowed, and the King frowned. It was an 
awkward position for him, should this accusa- 
tion of mine be true. Suppose the story got 
about Europe? Suppose it were generally 
known that Karl von Elten had tried to mur- 
der the emissary of the Prince of Kilistria? 

A little reflection showed him that, even 
though I should turn out to be mistaken, it was 
clearly his only course to treat me with all due 
consideration. He made a very polite offer of 
his own physician’s.immediate attendance: and 
I owned that, to save time, I had commis- 
sioned the peasant who had brought me home 
to carry a message to that gentleman. 

I added a humble apology for coming before 
him in such guise, in torn clothes and with 
scratched face. I had done so because I de- 
sired his private ear, and should not fail, upon 
my return to Gottenstadt, to inform my master 
of the kindness I had received at his hands, in 
spite of the incredible nature of my story, and 
its reflection upon the character of one who was, 
I feared, dear to him. : 

The doctor arrived very soon after I had toil- 
somely gained my turret chamber. I felt very 
queer, but I was determined—absolutely deter- 
mined—cost me what it might, to take my place 
downstairs that night among the rest. I there- 
fore made light of the pain I was enduring and 
persuaded the doctor to put my foot into a rigid 
casing which would enable me to use it a little. 
He was evidently a skillful surgeon, and I felt 
much more comfortable when he had done with 
me. 

I then summoned a servant, and with his help 
I bathed, shaved and dressed, expecting evéry 
moment to hear the sound of the returning 
party. I was most anxious to be ready by the 
time they arrived. 

It was a tedious job, and several times I was 
tempted to stretch myself upon my bed and 
give in. Every muscle in my body ached, my 
head was swimming. But these symptoms, I 
felt sure, would pass off—more particularly 
after I had had something to eat—and I per- 
severed. 

When all was done, and I looked at myself in 
the glass, a bit of black court plaster on one side 
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of my chin, and another behind the cheekbone, 
with one or two longer strips on my hands, were 
the only sign of my adventure, except a pale 
face and wrenched foot. 

Just as all was finished, and I was surveying 
myself with a deep but unspoken satisfaction, 
my ear caught the trampling of horses’ feet 
upon the gravel outside. ‘The picnic party were 
returning. 

I heard distinctly the voice of the P. R. She 
did not speak loud, but you know how sound 
ascends— 

“Oh, help me! What shallI say? How can I 
speak of it to my father?” 

Karl’s voice followed quickly—it sounded 
jerky and almost tremulous—“Pooh, my dar- 
ling girl! A foolhardy boaster! When Boris is 
told of his silly bit of swagger, he can hardly 
complain ‘ 

Other voices broke in, and I heard no more; 
but the one voice for which I listened, for which 
my heart yearned, I did not hear. 

I rose forthwith, and with the help of a stick, 
got myself downstairs, somehow. 

The King had shut himself up after his inter- 
view with me, in the small room in which it had 
taken place; and as nobody asked any questions 
when they rode up the the door, the servants 
had not volunteered any information. When I 
reached the hall, the Princess was hesitating, in 
tears, with her hand upon the door of the room 
where her father was. Karl stood just behind 
her. The secretary had only just dismounted, 
and was walking into the hall. 

The lamplight was full upon her, and never 
have I seen a girl so changed. Years might have 
passed over her. There was a reserve, a ma- 
jesty in her face which awed me. It was as 
though she dared anybody to ask her what the 
matter was. Her eyes were red and heavy as if 
she had been weeping, but she was at that mo- 
ment, perfectly composed. With wide gaze 
which saw nothing, she advanced until she 
stood in the full light in the center of the hall: 
and glancing up, she saw me up the stairs. 

I do not know what my face said—I only 
know that all my spirit rushed to her—that the 
thought that she had been weeping for me, was 
like wine to my heart! 

When she saw me, she recoiled one step—but 
one. There was a chair near her, and she 
dropped silently into it, while she turned white, 
even to her lips. I am sure that at first sight, 
she took me for a ghost. She made an attempt 
to speak—to call to the Princess—but her voice 
died away, as if she had been in a nightmare. 
At that moment, von Dornwald and the Count- 
ess Alberta walked into the hall, and the Count- 
ess, with a squeal like a pig being killed, bel- 
lowed out 

“Oh, Heavens, the ghost of von Lahn!” 

“Dear lady, don’t frighten the young lady,” I 
said; in my usual tones. “I assure you I am not 
a ghost.” 

At the sound, Karl and the Princess turned 
as if they had been shot. I limped carefully 
down the few steps below me, and came slowly 
forward. 

“TI have to crave your pardon, Madame,” I 
said respectfully. “When I so wonderfully es- 
caped from the chasm, by means of the Long 
Shelf, I found myself in a part of the moun- 
tains which was quite strange to me, nor could 
I succeed in rejoining your party.” 

“Oh, Mr. von Lahn!” was all that she cried. 
She held out both her hands, impetuously, 
freely. I knelt and kissed them, though I as- 
sure you I had no idea how I should ever get up 
again. ; 

Still on my knees, I continued—‘“I feel that 
I deserve reproach, not only for leaving you in 
doubt of my fate, but for my folly in daring the 
jump. I hope that Mathias is not blaming him- 
self. It was my fault. I did not warn him of my 
intention, and I caught my leg against the 
alpenstock in his hand.” ‘ 

Karl, who had stood motionless, with the 
ugliest look on his face, now spoke, with a harsh 
noise in his throat, like a cartwheel that wants 
grease. “Oh, was that what made you jump 
short?” he asked. 

I turned my face to him, and I fancy the ex- 
pression upon it must have been illuminating. 

“Did you not see, Highness? You were 
there!” I said. 

He gave me back look for look. If before I 
had hesitated to think of this man as a mur- 
derer, I did not hesitate longer. His back was 
to the wall; he was desperate. 

“T had just turned away when you jumped,” 
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he replied. It was true, he had done so. 

“Again I have to apologize,” I said regret- 
fully. “Yesterday my poor riding, and today 
my poor jumping, have caused uneasiness to 
Her Highness. Indeed I dare scarcely plead for 
forgiveness. I can only assure you all that my 
time for further blunders of the kind is over. I 
am recalled to Gottenstadt tomorrow morning.” 

“Indeed, Mr. von Lahn, we shall be sorry to 
lose you,” said the P. R. gently. ‘ “Rise, I pray 
you. If there is anything to forgive, you are 
wholly forgiven, and I thank God that I see you 
alive.” 

I began to laugh and looked pleadingly at 
von Dornwald. “I must ask that some kind 
man will take me by the hand to raise me,” I 
said. “I came down so hard, that I broke, not 
only the snow bridge, but my own foot.” 

There was a general expression of sympathy. 
I was lifted and placed in a chair. The secre- 
tary had by this time been able to recover her- 
self. She rose and joined the group which sur- 
rounded me. 

“Tell us how you escaped,” she said in a low 
voice. 

“There was a bridge of snow, where the Long 
Shelf is. I fell upon it and broke it, but it 
lasted long enough for me to creep into safety.” 
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“Why did you not call out when Mathias 
went down after you?” 

“I became unconscious, with the pain in my 
foot, Madame.” 

“But how was it?” she cried indignantly, 
“that Mathias said he could not see you? Oh, 
this is terrible! The man must be sent for and 
reprimanded.” 

“My one impulse, before fainting, madame, 
had been to crawl away from the edge. I may 
have been out of sight?” 

“And when you recovered, you found a way 
out?” 

“Tdid.” 

“But how on earth did you get home, with 
that foot?” cried von Dornwald. 

“T found a man with a mule. It was he who 
told me that they called it the Long Shelf.” 

Karl stood staring. “You have got your foot 
very well bandaged up,” he remarked. 

“His Majesty has been more than kind,” was 
my polite response. 

At this point, the butler approached the Prin- 
cess and humbly suggested that dinner awaited 
them. The P. R. with her usual kindness, de- 
creed that the ladies should dine in their morn- 
ing dresses: and, with no longer delay than for 
hand-washing and tidying of hair, we all sat 
down. 

It was not to be denied that the chorus of 
talk, during the whole of dinner, turned upon 
me and my various exploits. I have seldom felt 
less proud of myself. Upon such a mission as 
the present, I ought to have suppressed myself 
at every turn. I ought to have been merely a 
dutiful servant, a dignified messenger, a recipi- 
ent, both silent and grateful, of the kindness 
shown me. Far from which, I had as it were, 
filled the picture, stood in the foreground, al- 
lowed the others to play around me as around a 
centerpiece. 

From first to last, I had served Boris ill in- 
deed: and heartily ashamed I was. 

The King’s silence during the meal was some- 
what portentous. I could see the poor little 
secretary, who was doubtless the one to suffer 
if his temper went wrong, looking apprehensive- 
ly at him from time to time. 

Dinner over, a general languor seemed to 
overspread the company. The strain, the hor- 
ror, of my supposed death, had evidently been 
extreme. It had exhausted the spirits of the 
whole group. 

The ladies sent for warm wraps, and we drift- 
ed out into the moonlight. Now I must watch 
my chance. My foot was painful, it was begin- 
ning to feel as if I ought to put it up; but I 
could not regard it. The only thing in the world 
which mattered that night, was that I should 
have speech with Miss Maienbach, and warn 
her against Karl. 

He seemed at first as resolutely determined to 
prevent this, as I was to bring it about. But 
after a while, the P. R. came to the rescue. I 
could have fallen at her feet and embraced her. 

She strolled deliberately up to Karl, who was 
sitting on a bench with the Countess and the 
young secretary. 

“Karl, I want a little chat with you,” she said. 
There was no tenderness in her tone, such as I 
had noted before in the way she spoke to him. 
He rose obediently, and walked off with her—as 
they went I heard him muttering something 
about—“Quite a treat for you to want to talk to 
anybody but the Dare Devil”—I could not hear 
the end of the speech, but was almost sure that 
Iheard that. Together they passed out of ear- 
shot, and I sat leaning my arms along my knees, 
trying to make out my adored one’s profile in 
the soft, uncertain, silver light. 

She was sitting slightly forward, looking upon 
the ground, and her arms rested on her knees. 
She had not dressed for the evening, but had 
exchanged her mountaineering clothes for what 
I suppose ladies call a tea-gown. It was white 
and silver, soft and trailing. It made her look 
as though she were a bit of moonlight charmed 
into the likeness of a woman. 

At last I could bear no more. She would not 
move, would not look up at me. I must rise, 
in spite of my foot, and go to her—begging for a 
few minutes’ talk, as a beggar beseeches alms. 

Iset my hand upon the seat, and by means of 
that and my stick began to raise myself from 
the stone Italian balustrade where I sat. Al- 
though she had been looking upon the ground, 
she apparently saw my movement, for she rose 
instantly, a flutter of misty whiteness, and came 
towards me. 

“Ought you not to keep quiet?” she asked 
reproachfully. 

“T will, if you will sit down here beside me,” 
I replied, “I am going away tomorrow, and there 
are things that I must say before we part.” 

She stood a moment hesitating. I could hard- 
ly keep myself from reaching out to clutch her 
gown. Then, with one movement of grace and 
swift kindness, she was sitting at my side. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Not in Sight , 


A countryman named Street owned a runa- 
way cow. As the season advanced Street was 
compelled to make several long pilgrimages in- 
to the country for the reprehensible animal. 

On one occasion the trail led on and on until 
Street had entered the environs of a town where 
a new trolley car system was installed. Just as 
the cow-hunter turned a corner in the out- 
skirts, the car lumbered up and the conductor 
called out: 

“Cedar Street!” ¢ 

The owner of the estrayed cow stopped in his 
pans and bawled back at the men in blue and 
gold: 

“No, darn her, I ain’t seed her; an’ when I do 
it won’t be good fer her blamed old hide, either!” 
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Snug-fitting, convenient, adjustable. 


Never 


too tight nor too loose. 

You will never buy old-time shirts for infants 
when you once see this. 

Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this 


label appears on the front. 
No imitation is jike it. 


invention and our sole production. 
something so important. 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 


This ‘shirt is our 
Don’t be misled on 


Pee 


Trademark one ‘ 


Made in cotton, wool 
Also in silk and 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers x oo 


can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528988—S50233 (30) 


If you pare it, that means to take off 
the top layer. The root is left to grow. 
If the blade slips, there may be infect- 
ion. 

Any old-time treatment means just 
brief relief. Every few days you are 
compelled to repeat it. 

The only cure is complete removal. 
And the B & B wax—a famous chemist’s 
invention—does that without discom- 
fort. 

Apply the little Blue-jay plaster, and 
the pain stops instantly. 


C wraps around the toe. 


Sample Mailed Free, 


Note This Corn 


See What Must be Done—and How 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. 
R protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists — 15c and 25c per package 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Then this wonderful wax begins to 
loosen the corn. In 
48 hours the whole 
corn comes out, with- 
out any pain or sore- 
ness. hat's the end 
of that corn 


So many folks know 
this that a million 
corns monthly are re- 
moved in this simple 
way. For your own 
sake, try it now. 


It loosens the corn, 


D 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 


equipment and many advanced féatures pos- 
sessed byno otherwheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 


FACTORY PRICE direct to you 


are less than 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from $12 up. A few good second- 


‘| hand machines $3 to $8. 
} ? er! 
| 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Ses" 
W proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U. S., 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
bicycle or a pair of tires from aryone at any 
{ Price until you get our big new catalog and 
Nh Special prices and a marvelous new offer. 
Wy A postal brings everything. Write tt mow. 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 
parts, and- sundries Aalf usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our 


bicycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C-41, CHICAGO 


heed 


Derg . 
i<" R 


port use hot irons and burn 
your hair into shape. Wave 
your hair at home in a few min- 
utes—without heat—using the 
West Electric Hair Curlers 
Made of one piece of elec- 
trified nickeled 
Steel, 


tem- 
pered in oil 
—rounded edges 
—cannot cut, break, nor 
injure the hair. 

Card of 5, 25 cents 
Card of 2, 10 cents 


Midget Curlers 
and one West Puffer, 15c. 


NOTE THE Por Puffs the Midget Curler and 
LOCKING West Puffer are indispensable Used 
by leading hairdressers everywhere. At the 


DEVICE A Notion Counters of over 10,000 stores—or on 


receipt of your dealer’s name and 25 cents we will send 
card of 5 and handsome book showing the newest coiffures. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co.,47 S. Front St., Phila. 


NOT AT: DEALERS 


“It is the toe nail on the big toe, being longer than the other toes, that rubs holes in stockings 


nd. socks. ZAR Hose Protectors cover the big toe nails and prevent holes. 
stockings and socks and much 


wear them: to. protect. cheap 
lisle and silk. No washing; 
If not at: your dealers, 


NOTICE TO DEALERS 
Dry Goods “J 


uu 


It pays to 
more so to protect 23 


so cheap you can put on a new pair each day. 

50 pairs of ZAR Hose Protectors will be mailed 

«10 any one, postpaid, on receipt of 25c. in silver or 
see ’ZAR HOSE PROTECTOR.CO., 2636 Pine St., 


postage stamps.. 


St. Louis, Mo:> 


can obtain “*ZARS”’ through any 
Write us for: particulars 


wes Made of vegetable 

issue, so SOFT and 
LIGHT you do not realize 
you have them on:) = : 


LIGHT, COMFORTABLE, SANITARY: 
A boon .to all wearers of thin hosiery. 
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THE WOMAN WHO> 
IS DISHONEST 


By DR. EDITH B, LOWRY 


H, NO! I am not going to talk about the 

woman who is dishonest in the cense in 
which we use that term, not the one who 
appropriates for- her own use the money or 
other valuable articles belonging to her friends 
and acquaintances. The woman I have in 
mind-is an entirely different individual’ I 
doubt if even she knows of-her failing, and, no 
doubt, she would be highly indignant if told she 
had been called dishonest, and would repair 
immediately to her lawyer to consult him in 
regard to a suit for libel. 

The woman I have in mind is dishonest, first 
of. all, with her own ehildren. She makes 
statements to them that she knows are untrue. 
She makes promises that she never intends to 
carry out. Yesterday, I heard a woman say, 
“Johnnie, if you touch that again I shall give 
you a whipping.” Johnnie not only touched, 
but mutilated the forbidden article, but he did 
not receive the whipping. ‘The mother was 
dishonest, for she:did not give the promised 
whipping and never intended to do so. No one 
knew this better than Johnnie. 

One day a little six-year-old tot came to. her 
mother and said, “Mother, where do babies 
come from?” ‘The mother replied, “Oh, they 
grow out in the woods under a leaf, and the 
storks find them and bring them to the homes 
where there are good: little boys and girls.” A 
short time later, the child heard the truth about 
the origin of babies. She could not help but 
realize that her mother had been dishonest and 
had told an untruth. Later, she never could 
be certain her mother would tell her the truth. 
She had lost her confidence in her mother, and 
when more important questions were to be 
solved, she sought elsewhere for advice. The 
mother felt hurt that her daughter did not con- 
fide in her and could not understand the reason. 

One day little James was in a tantrum. He 
did everything he could to make others under- 
stand that he was ill-tempered. His mother 
scolded and became unreasonably angry herself. 
Finally, she whipped him. When she was 
through, he said, “Mother, do you think it is 
fair to whip me because I am mad when you are 
angry yourself?” 

Breaking Promises to Children 


Oh, the promises that are made to children 
and then retracted through no fault of the 
child! Those dishonest actions perhaps-are the 
hardest to bear and cause the seeds of injustice 
to rankle in the little hearts. Richard has been 
promised that he could play ball after school, 
and all day his mind has dwelt on the fact. It 
has helped him through the day’s tasks, caused 
him to make light of little unkind things that 
have been said, caused him to hurry at noon 
and get the wood-box filled so it would not have 
to be done after school. Then when he comes 
running in from school all aglow with health 
and anticipation, he is met by his mother who 
says, “Richard, you will have to go down town 
and get me some butter. I forgot to order it 
this morning.” “But, mother, you promised I 
could play ball.” “I cannot help it—you will 
have to go.” And so the mother covers up her 
own neglect by stealing her boy’s time. 

Some women are dishonest with their hus- 
bands from the very beginning of their married 
life. They pretend to others and to themselves 
that they are marrying solely for love, when 
the fact is they are marrying for a comfortable 
home, social position and freedom from the 
responsibility of earning a livelihood. 

Some women purchase frivolous articles 
which they are afraid will receive the condemna~ 
tion of their husbands, so they hide them away 
and wear them only whén their husbands are 
not near. They have not the courage of their 
convictions and have not strength of character 
to maintain their personal liberty, so they 
satisfy their desires in secret, become dishonest 
in order to avoid explanations. 

Some women are dishonest with their neigh- 
bors and acquaintances. They pretend to like 
them, to enjoy a visit and to be interested in 
what they are saying when all the time in 
their hearts they are saying, “Oh, why don’t 
you go home, you old bore?” 

They are dishonest when they pretend to be 
what they are not. These women never like 
to have anyone find them in a morning gown 
and a big apron, for they like to pretend that 
they always are dressed to receive company, 
they have nothing to do but entertain their 
friends and have a good time doing fancy work 
and attending entertainments. 


Women Who Pretend 


They are dishonest in regard to their homes, 
their occupation and their pleasures. They tell 
wonderful stories of their early lives, try to im- 
press people with the fact that they have been 
brought up in luxury, have never known de- 
privation. The little three-roomed house where 
theygwere born becomes a mansion in the tell- 
ing, the maid of all work who was employed 
when there was sickness in the family becomes 
a retinue of servants. 

These women are dishonest in their experi- 
ences. They pretend to have traveled exten- 
sively and to have been entertained by many 
noted people. They are like the young man 
who applied for the position of assistant in a 
large library. The librarian inquired of him, 
“Do you know Dickens?” He replied, “Oh, 
yes, we lived in the same town.” “Do you know 
Walter Scott?” “Why, he and I were like 
brothers. We used to play marbles and fly our 
kites together.” “I don’t suppose you happened 
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: And We Ship You 


This Superb 
ROCKER 


Yes, only 50c and we ship you this magnif- 
icentrocker. Only 50c down and then 50c per 
month—$3.95 in all for this handsome piece of 
furniture. Write for free catalog and bargain 
list today. You can see for yourself what an elegant 
rocker this is. It is made in American quarter-sawed 

# oak finish—profusely carved. Upholstered in best 
grade Boston leather—prettily ruffied. No. A1291. This 
rocker is only one of the special bargains we are now giv- 
ing. Send for this bargain list today, : 


EASY PAYMENTS 


The great house of Straus and Schram, with a 

# proud quarter century record, endorsed by the greatest 

@ bank, will trust you and allow - to buy any article 
on easiest monthly payments. If you want anything 
in rockers, chairs, bedsteads, carpets, rugs, curtains, 
washing machines, crockery, silverware, by carri- 
ages, go-carts, Men’s. Women’s and Children’s apparel, 
steves, ranges, oranv other article of housefurnishing, 
don’t fail to get our sensational easy terms, 


EE Special Bargain List 
and Money Saving Catalog 


Don’t wait a minute before sending for our 
gat bargain catalog and special monthly bargain list, 
argains which are positively astounding, 


|Write Today—Don’t Wait 


Send a postal or letter—but send right now. Take 
advantage of these special offers while they last. This 
month only. hurry. Just your name and address 
@ On postal or letter and we will mail free and postpaid 
@ our catalog and bargain list. : 
STRAUS AND SCHRAM (Inc.) 
Dept. 3017 35th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


BANG!!! 


9 e 
It S Coming dous chance 


ever offered. It’s a whirlwind! A 
chance to be our special sales man- 
Thm 282" in your town on a NEW PLAN. 
\ } I) Your pockets full of money if you grab 
ALY ‘\ this, boys. Plenty of money—wads of 

ze Aa it! Then there are other big things. 

We can’t even tell you about them 
p in print—only in special letters 
—so write! write!! 


2500.00 Prize: 
e Prizes 
Read that out lond! $2500.00 given to 
our agents. Cash—Rings—Stickpins 


—Diamends — Watches — Suits— All 
FREE. You can make 


! $50 to $60 a Week 


and-then some, selling our swell, nifty 
suits. Only part of your time and no 
experience necessary. 


T . 
We Pay Express on Everything 

Hurry! Send a postcard today for our 
Great Offer. Get it before someone in your 
town beats you to it. Be our agent and sell 
all the clothes in yourtown. Don’t wait. 
It's acrackerjack. Send postcard with your name and address 
right away and we'll send samples and full particulars—Free! 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Dept. 3017, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ZIP! 


The biggest, 


And You Keep This 

Great Chilled 
Cylinder iS 

Engine 


The rest in the easiest 
monthly payments 


end name and 
address and get free book and all particulars of this great offer 


Schmidt Bros. Co. Engine Works, Dept 3017 Davenport, Ia. 


long: 18x18 inches, $5.00; 19x19 inches, 
$6.25; 20x20 inches, $7.50; 22x"2inches, 
$10.00. Because of these low prices,cash 
must accompany orders. If you are not 
delighted I will promptly return your money 
> Your old ostrich feathers,no matter how worn 
“== made into lovely willow plume or French feather. 
Write for particulars and catalogue of high grade feathers and hair goods, 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.455, 21 Quincy Street, Chicago | 
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to be acquainted with George Eliot?” To this 
the young a replied in a surprised voice, 
“Certainly, he and I were roommates at col- 
lege.” 

Then there are the women who are dishonest 
with their friends and relatives in the little 
things of life.. They borrow things they never 
expect to répay.° They borrow from both 
friends and relatives without stopping to think 
what the little things may amount to in a year. 
One woman runs in to her neighbor’s and says, 

-“Loan me a needle, will you, please?” She 
never intends to return it, yet she says. loan, 
not give. Another asks the loan of a few pins. 

One young lady = lived in a boarding- 
house for girls said, never have anything 
when I want it, for my friends use my things 
all up. They come in for a few minutes and 
‘help themselves to the pins on my cushion, 
they use my perfume, my powder. It is not so 
much the cost of the things as it is the annoy- 
ance of being without when I need them. I do 
not use cold cream very often, but once in a 
while I come home on a disagreeable day in 
winter to find my face chapped. It has occurred 
a number of times that when I went to my cold 
cream jar I found it empty, although I knew it 
was nearly full the last time I used it. The 
girls all borrow it, because they know I usually 
have a supply, and they never think to get any. 
I never have any for myself, even though I pur- 
chase some every little while: When they ask 
for it I do not like to refuse such a small favor; 
sometimes they come in and help themselves 
when I am away. 


WOMAN'S 


“You know this is supposed to be a home, and 
we are expected to leave our doors open so the 
superintendent can inspect the rooms. But 
then, I had the same trouble at home, for my 
sisters did the same thing.” Oh, the petty dis- 
honesty among members of the same family! 

Being Dishonest with Herself 

Some women even are dishonest with them- 
selves, for they make themselves believe that 
they are doing their best as wives and mothers, 
that they have the interest of others at heart, 
when all the time they are scheming and plan- 
ning something for their own selfish benefit. 

One mother said, “I think it will do the chil- 
dren good to go over to their auntie’s for the 
afternoon.” As soon as they were gone, she 
dropped down in an easy chair and eagerly com- 
menced to read a new book. 

Another woman said, “John, you are working 
too hard. I think you had better take a vaca- 
tion.” John agreed, but instead of the coveted 
fishing trip he had a two-weeks’ round of gaiety 
at a fashionable summer resort, and was re- 
lieved when it was time to return to work. 

One woman attends church regularly and 
gives large sums to carry on charitable work, 
but if her name is not always mentioned first 
among the givers, she loses interest in the under- 
taking. She makes it a point to let everyone 
know she is philanthropic, when all the time she 
is only working for her own advancement. 

And so the list might go on indefinitely. 
Nearly everyone is dishonest at times, but there 
are some who lose the best there is in life by 
their dishonesty. 


POTTING PLANTS FOR WINTER 


By SAMUEL ARMSTRONG HAMILTON 


Lo COURSE you desire to have some bloom- 
ing plants for the long winter days, and 1 
“will tell you how to have them’ with the least 
expenditure of time and money. By the time 
this article appears in print the days of the out- 
door plants will be over, and it is from these that 
you can get a supply to replenish your indoor 
pots for winter. 

You should not use old plants, especially of 
the geranium (by far the best winter-blooming 
house-plant), but only those which were grown 
from cuttings, struck last spring and grown out- 
doors during the summer. Plants which were 
in the house and which were set out in the beds 
the past summer will be too much weakened to 
make good blooming ones the coming winter. 

Those which were grown from cuttings last 
spring will hardly have reached that period of 
best bloom before the 
frost will kill them, but 
you must get them out 
of the soil and into the 
pots before they have 
been touched by the 
frost. 

Select the small, 
stocky ones; those with 
plenty of branches, 
and take them up out 
of the beds with a ball 
of the soil about the 
roots, after the soil has 
been watered thor- 
_ oughly so as to get as 
many of the fine, feed- 
ing, fibrous-roots as 
possible. You are sure 
to tear loose quite a 
large number of these, 
and on this account, 
and also in order to 
make the plants more 
branching when 
potted up, cut each 
branch back to two 
buds or “eyes.” | 

This will take the 
strain off the roots, and 
allow them to remake 
the fibrous ones lost in 
taking from the 
ground and make the whole plant more 
branching. Keep in mind the fact that the 
more branching the plant is the more flowers 
there should be in bloom at one time. No 
doubt your mouth has watered many times 
when you saw in the plant catalogues pictures 
of geraniums, and other plants, with from 
nine to fifteen blooms at one and the same time. 
Well, that is not hard. You can do it the 
same way they do it, by making the plants 
stocky, building up a big mass of roots, and 
growing them in fine, porous soil. While I 
write, there are on my porch six geraniums, 
grown as above, which have had fifteen blooms 
at one time. 

Pots Should Not Be Too Large 


The one thing of which you must be sure is 
that you do not put the plants in pots too large 
for them. That seems funny, does it not? Es- 
pecially when you think that they have been 

growing outdoors in a big bed all summer. 
That is just the reason: We cannot duplicate 
in a clay pot the environment and mechanical 
condition of the soil outdoors, and experience 
has demonstrated that plants do best when in a 
pot which will barely contain the roots, being 
shifted on to larger pots only when the present 
ones fill with roots to such an extent as to be- 


come pot-bound, which is indicated when the. 


ball-of-soil in the pot is covered on the outside, 
completely, with a mass of white fibrous roots. 

If the plants when in this pot-bound condi- 
tion are in four-inch pots, shift thern, for winter 
blooming, into five-inch ones, and from these 
to six, and then to eight, but it would take a 
mammoth potted-plant to require an eight-inch 
pot. 


A Well Grown Specimen 


Those plants which were grown from seed 
or cuttings, last spring, for winter-blooming, as 
is the best way to insure perfection, will likely 
have filled, and be pot-bound in three or four- 
inch pots by the first week of October, and will 
merely require a shift to a pot one size 
larger. 

The finest blooming plants for winter are 
made from these, especially from those grown 
from spring cuttings, as they will have been dis- 
budded, and pinched out, and will be a-pyra- 
midal mass of foliage from the pot up to a height 
of a foot, and by Christmas should be covered 
with large panicles of bloom. 


The Proper Kind of Soil 


The soil for potted plants should be light and 
porous. 


Any good garden loam will do as a 
base, but it should be 
that which has been 
manured last spring, as 
we do not desire to use 
any manure in the 
pots. This soil with 
one-third its bulk of 
leaf-mold from _ the 
woods, or, lacking 
that, soil from a clover- 
field, or chopped-up 
sods, should have a 
dusting of bone-meal 
added and then mixed. 

If the soil-base is 
sandy-loam, give a 
dusting of air-slaked 
lime to prevent or cure 
acidity of the soil. 
If the soil-base is a 
heavy lime-stone loam 
such as we find in 
many parts of the 

‘east, add one quart 
of sand to a bushel of 
the soil-mixture to 
lighten it. 

Let me add a warn- 

ing as to the kinds of 
pots which should not 
be used. No painted 
pot is fit to grow 
plants im as _ plants 
are breathing entities, both by their roots and 
foliage, and the paint cuts off their supply of 
air. Pots are made porous on purpose to sup- 
ply air to the plants. The shop-keepers in 
order to make them attractive to their cus- 
tomers paint them, spoiling the good intentions 
of their makers. 

Do not use pots of metals, or “stone-ware” 
which is burned hard, as it is practically im- 
pervious to water and air. Bronzing pots is 
even worse than painting, as the bronze puts 
on a metallic coating over the pots. Use the 
soft, red, porous, clay pots, as they come from 
the makers, and you will get the best success. 
A fine, large, well-branched plant in full bloom 
never looks better than when it is placed 
in one of these decidedly practical, porous 
clay pots. 

The pot, of course, should have drainage in 
the bottom, and see to it, sure, that the drain- 
age does not close up the hole which will be 
found in the bottom of the pot. This is vitally 
important, as no plant will do well without 
good drainage. 

This brings me to the other vital element in the 
successful growing of potted-plants—the water- 
ing. They should not be watered until the top 
soil is dry about half an inch, and then give them 
a thorough soaking. The practice of frequently 
watering the top of the pot will soon ruin the 
finest of plants. Give the plants as much sun- 
shine as you can, and protect them from draughts 
of cold air, and see to it that the airis kept 
moist by the evaporation of water during the 
day. -These are small things, but the total of 
them adds up the requirements needed for suc- 
cessful plant culture indoors. 
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Lot No. 1407—Two-stone ring, 
genuine garnets or any birth- 
stone, solid gold. $2. 


Lot No. 1200—Two ruby doub- 
lets, two genuine whole pearls, 
solid gold. $5. 


Here Are W-W-W Rings 


All Solid Gold—Stones Guaranteed to Stay 


Lot No. 1016—Massive ring for 
men, ruby oS any birth-stone, solid 
gold. $7.5 


Imagine your third finger beautified with one of these rich W-W-W Rings! 

Better still—go to your jeweler, who has a large assortment of different designs, 
and see how stunning a W-W-W ring looks on your hand. 

See just what wonderful ring beauty you can now secure for $2 up. 

Think of the delight such a gift would bring to one you love. 


W-W-W Rings W-W-W Rings Are Never 


are set with sapphires, rubies, pearls, garnets, Sold by Mail 

turquoises, emeralds and every kind of jewel. i ; Wy 4g 
Wear your birth-stone mounted in a beautiful You can only get them at your jeweler’s. Take 

solid gold setting. We guarantee the stone to a look at them today. It will give you a pleasant 

stay. If any stone comes out of a W-W-W half-hour. 

sing and is lost, we replace the stone free. This We want to send you our handsome free book 

guarantee applies to every stone except diamonds. on rings—send your name. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER 
Makers of Solid Gold Gem-Set Rings in Which the Stones Do Stay 
Dept. G, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


_Made in Great Variety of Styles to Fit Every Form. 


; Reduce Your Flesh 


ERRIS 


corset Waists 


Ferris Waists take the place of corsets. They give you / 
a stylish figure, permit your dress to fit properly and yet, 
are comfortable. Women of fashion everywhere com-: 
mend the beautiful lines of the Ferris Waist figure. * 
Every woman who wears a corset for dress occasions 
should also have a Ferris Waist to wear at home. 


Have a Stylish Figure, 
Yet Be Comfortable 


—sounds good, doesn’t it, Madam? It is 
hardly possible with ordinary corsets—but 
put ona Ferris Waist and notice the differ- 
ence. You get the corset appearance, but 
you also enjoy perfect bodily comfort. 


Every genuine Ferris Waist bears 
thelabel, FERRIS GOODSENSE 


Write for Free Ferris Catalog 


Ferris Waists are sold by stores generally. 
But if you are not near a store or cannot 
obtain the genuine Ferris Waist you want 
bearing the label, write for our free catalog 
without delay. We will fill your order on 708 
receipt of price. $1.00 


FERRIS BROS. CO., 58E.21stSt.,New York hore 


VELLASTIC makes warm friends because true to its 
name—soft like velvet, and elastic. 


Ribbed Fleeced Underwear 


VELLASTIC is the biggest selling 
winter underwear made. Thereisno 
other underwear like it—none so 
warm and comfortable—so easy 

fitting and pleasant, so durable 

and economical, VELLASTICisa 
patented ribbed fleece-lined under- 
wear. It is medium weight and the 
fleece will not wash out, knot or mat. 
The favored fleece- lined underwear for 


Men, Women and Children 


Separate Garments and Union Suits, 50 cents and up. 
VELLASTIC Union Suits are preferred fortheirfinefit. 
VELLASTIC is one of the famous Bodygard Under- 
wears. At your dealer’s. Look for the Bodygard 
Shield, It is your safeguard. 


C-I Write tor FREE Bodygard Book No. 18 “VELLASTIC 
NDDYGAR|)\ UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica,N.Y. Union Suits 
Yon Makers of Bodygard Underweers, including 


as 
Laibsdown, Twolayr and Springtex, fit Great 


{ TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and | will mail a 22 

: inch short aver fine human hair switch to match. 


LET ME SEND YOU “‘AUTO MASSEUR”’ 0NA 


If you find barge: t $2 in ten days, 
BOTH or sel Band Get 7 et YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 
nclose 08 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL SEXES 4 Bren beauty ook: showing latest style of hair 


1 Ww! mpad ours, 
So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- ae a sredes beaten ted to ell + sell iny 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 


Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS bevt-“i5,°New Yor 
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Price Now! 


Great Limited Sale 

on RIGHT NOW. 
Stupendous Bargains in 
all kinds of Quality Mer- 

chandise and Food } 
Products. Look at this J 
@ Genuine Morris Rocker! } 
—one of our thousands of 


You positively could not duplicate this J 
double the price. Handsomely polished, American } 


ant Boston leather. A magnificent chair that will 
ast alifetime. Only $3.80 during this Special 


Sale. Order by No. 3215. 
| Live Better— Save Half 


Get better goods and cut your bills in half 
on household furnishings of all kinds, clothing, sil- 


} Take advantage of our big, smashing bargains. 
Quality Goods 
1 Oe a ed 


Our goods are high quality in every respect. 
We have a record of 75 years of unbroken success 
with over a million satisfied customers. Get 
# your name on our bargain list right away and double 
the buying power of every dollar you spend. 


If any article sent does not give Paks absolute 
satisfaction in every way, we will replace it or 
fs refund your money. Don’t fail to investigate 


f our great offer, 
fe me EE E & 


s s 
| Big Bargain 
| Catalog 
fH Evenif you do not want to order the rocker 
H now, gong OnE name and address right away for our 
Big FREE Catalog of other wonderful bargains, 
showing our quality merchandise and food products 
f at HALF the prices you are accustomed to_ pay. 
Don't fail to investigate the great Walker Money 
§ Saving Plan NOW. \ 


Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the & i 
world has ever known. So easyto fg 

runthatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quicktime. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. 
Any Woman Can Have a 


1900 Gravit 
Washer on § 
30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. aT 
If you are responsible, 
youcantry it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wondersit performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 
how it saves work 
and worry. Sold onlittle payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
774 Court Street, Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St.. Toronto, Canada. 


: The Quality AssuresEconomy 


3 A decided improvement over all other colored 
fa cotton cloths. 
Colors guaranteed Tub Proof and Sun Proof. 

z Can be had in patterns suitable for ladies’, 
sa misses’ and children’s wash dresses, skirts, waists, 
Sg kimcnos, children’s play clothes and rompers and 
pa men’s pajamas and negligee shirts. 

= Ask your dealer. Look for the name on the 
ea selvage, or label in garments. Samples on request. 


that is What Elson, of N. Dakota writes. Bryant, ot Colorado, 

made $16 in 6 hours. Sturgill, of Utah, writes: ‘‘1 made $1200 
in 4 months.’ Hundreds of similar letters. 

MANDEL” POST CARD MACHINE 

New Business. Unlimited field. With small capital and ABSO- 

>,LUTELY NO EXPERIENCE youcanownabusiness that 

ill earn $2000 to $5000 a year profit. New discovery. 

PHOTO DIRECT ON POST CARDS—NO PLATES—NO FILMS 

“Mandel” Machine takes, finishesand delivers 3 orig- 

inal photo post cards a minute RIGHT ON THE SPOT. 

£500 per cent PROFIT» In the country, 

WFQ on the streets, at picnics, carni- 

vals, fairs—the one minute post 

card man makes big money. Sales 


from post cards shipped with out- 
fit practienily return money invested, Simple 
Instructions enable you to begin, work imme- 
diately, Write today for BOOKLET FREE, 
Learn more about this 6 lb, portable post 
card gallery. 


CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 
385 Ferrotype Bldg. or Dept. 385, Public Bank Bldg 
Chieago, Ill. New York City, N. Y 
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1 Superb rocker in any furniture store for lessthan ff 


quartered oak finish, beautifully upholstered inele- § 


verware, chinaware and the choicest food products. i 


OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE | 


W.& H.WALKER,3017 Herrs Island Pittsburgh,Pa. | 
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HOW TO WRITE A FEATURE STORY 


“OUR COMRADES’ CORNER”—By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


ERY often a writer who has won his meed 
of success is asked, “Is it easier to write 
articles than to write stories?” 

From one point of view, no species of writing 
is “easy.” There is no short cut to it, any more 
than there is to a teacher’s certificate or a doc- 
tor’s diploma. It exacts its training; the only 
difference, as far as energy is concerned, is that 
when you are learning to be a teacher or a doc- 
tor you know that after a given time, unless 
you are hopelssly incompetent, you do receive 
your certificate. 

Your training for writing, which means the 
production of many, many stories or articles 
or novels or all three, may go on for years be- 
fore you win the attention of any editor. Even 
then you may write a good deal more than is 
ever accepted. By the time you arrive at this 
point, you will be beyond asking if one kind of 
writing is “easier” than any other kind; you 
will know that it is all hard, but you won’t 
mind if only you can do it well. 

Besides, any one who is learning to write, and 
who means to take up writing as a serious pro- 
fession, will want to try his hand at all species— 
sketches, articles, novels, drdmas and poems. 
Even poems, for although no one can make a 
living out of poetry, yet any one who is anxidus 
to succeed must be willing for the sake of the 
art, to do work which can not pay, but which 
will be useful in developing skill. In general, 
speaking from the commercial standpoint, 
versatility is an advantage. 

How Writers Specialize 


Nearly every professional writer is most pro- 
ficient in some one particular kind. For ex- 
ample, that expert artist and lovable human 
being who wrote under the name of “O. Henry” 
was a master of the short story. - Those who 
admired him believe doubtless that he could 
have handled other forms equally well. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, to mention a greater artist, 
and one by the way, who, in his larger fashion 
inspired the same personal kind of devotion as 
did O. Henry, put comparatively little of his 
energy into short stories, preferring the novel 
of adventure. Yet he was versatile, for the 
short stories he did were excellent; and he also 
wrote essays and poems. 

Kipling, while he has produced poetry, 
novels and short stories, made his reputation 
through the stories. We hear of Arnold Bennett 
and Galsworthy only through their novels. 
Mrs. Margaret Deland, one of the few masters 
of the craft in America, while she is known for 
her work both in the short story and the novel, 
is perhaps most proficient in the latter. Mr. 
Lincoln Steffens and Mr. Ray Stannard Baker 
are scarcely known outside of the field of the 
article. 

But whether a writer is more or less versatile, 
whether he can do two kinds of writing well, or 
only one, you may be sure that he has tried his 
hand patiently at all. He has not been con- 
cerned with asking himself which is easiest; he 
has wanted to do all or any well. If you find 
yourself wondering about what will give you the 
least trouble in writing, you had better distrust 
your “call.” You have been mistaken in think- 
ing you heard a voice bidding you compose, 
and you had better seek some other kind of 
work. 

One feels no hesitation in giving such advice; 
for if a person has the genuine impulse to write, 
nothing can tear him away from his pen. He 
will not mind the long years of unpaying strug- 
gle, the days of discouragement. He will be 
willing to sit as James Barrie did, day after day, 
writing page after page, and then tearing up 
page after page because it was not right. 

But if one tried to answer the question with 
which this page begins, the question as to which 
is easier to write, the article or the short story, 
it would be hard to do so. It depends on the 
temperament and equipment of the writer, and 
on his mood at the moment. It may also de- 
pend on the place where he lives, for a great 
city, for example, is a better place from which to 
do articles, as a rule, than a country place, for 
the reason that one is nearer to material, in 
the shape of people, events and books. Of 
course there are some writers who will tell you 
that only in the city can they get the ideas for 
their short stories, but this is not true for all 
people. Probably the determining factors are 
temperament and equipment. 


Difference Between Fiction and Articles 


Roughly speaking, one might say that writers 
of short stories have the creative temperament, 
while writers of articles have the expository 
temperament. A writer of articles, however, 
must have some degree of the power of creative- 
ness, of invention and a writer of short stories 
must have some ability to write exposition; and 
both should have a certain amount of reflective 
power. The creative temperament thinks in 
incidents, sees in pictures; an event that hap- 
pens to a person of the creative temperament is 
likely to recur to his mind as something he is 
going to tell about; it may even fall into dialogue 
form as he goes over it in his mind. 

But a person of the expository temperament 
sees facts rather than events. He is concerned, 
it may be, with the reasons for the facts and 
with the results of the facts and with his gener- 
alizations upon the facts. 

For example, suppose two such persons 
were in a little town in Idaho, surrounded with 
irrigated farms. Figure them as passing by a 
white unpainted cottage, without any porch on 
it, and with no trees set out; this cottage stands 
on arich “forty.” Next to this forty is another 
on which stands one of the little loosely built 


shacks in which the owner of the land had to 
live until he could establish his right to his 
property. 

These two persons are told that a young man 
and a young woman came from the east where 
they had been school-teachers; they did not 
know each other till they took up the land side 
by side. They had bad luck in trying to clear 
their land; for the great irrigation ditch worked 
badly the first year and did not give them water 
enough, and the second year the dam burst and 
gave them too much. They did not have money 
enough to stay on the land, and it was hard for 
them to get work. They fell in love and were 
married, and they built a decent enough house 
on the woman’s land. She worked like a man 
and took what care was to be taken of their 
property while he used his team in clearing for 
the neighbors, thus making enough to exist on. 
They had managed to put up a house on her 
forty, but had not had the time or money yet 
to make it anything like a home. 

Now, suppose the person of the creative 
temperament got interested in that little recital; 
he would at once want-to make a story of it. 
His sympathy would spring to a realization of 
the emotions of that’ man and woman. He 
would picture them as discontented with the 
hard, nerve-racking teaching, which took all 
their vitality and promised them in the end 
hardly enough of a competence to keep them 
out of the poorhouse.. He would see them turn- 
ing their eyes to the hopeful west, and using 
what little capital they had to buy each a forty. 
He would show the first shock of coming to a 
strange state; the home-sickness, the fear of, 
after all, failing in their quest for that freedom 
which can only belong to poor people when they 
own some soil; what if these two had bad for- 
tune, and could not finally manage to keep their 
land and make a living out of it? 


Building Up Human Interest 


He would show the building of the little 
shacks; and the meeting of the two who were 
destined to be lovers. He would show their love 
growing through neighborly kindness, through 
the accident of propinquity and of loneliness. 
Then he would make much of the large inci- 
dents—the failure of the ditch, with the conse- 
quent failure of the crops to mature; he would 
show the resurgence of hope, the confidence 
that nothing could happen next year and that 
every one would have plenty of water. Then 
would come the unexpected tragedy, the break- 
ing of the dam. Somehow out of that tragedy, 
their love would reveal its quality in courage, in 
resource, in the determination to get victory 
out of defeat. Or, the writer might choose that 
moment for the revelation of their love, each to 
each. In any case, what he would be concerned 
with would be the effect on these two loving 
people of the events that had happened to 
them in their search for new life. 

But the writer with the expository tempera- 
ment would take a different point of view en- 
tirely. He would not concern himself with 
feelings at all, and such events as there were 
would shape up in his mind as facts; most of all, 
what he would want would be information. 
He would get out a note book and a pencil and 
he would begin to ask questions from every one 
in sight, and he would look up those not in 
sight and ask more questions. These are a few 
of the points on which he would like to be in- 
formed. With no very profound faith in the cer- 
tainty of statistics, he would want to know, 
roughly speaking, what proportion of women 
took up these forties; were most of them school- 
teachers, and if not school-teachers, city dwell- 
ers? What proportion of city-bred men came 
from the east to try their luck? How much does 
one have to pay down on a “forty?” What are 
the conditions that must be complied with be- 
fore one can “prove up” on a forty? 

What are the relations between the farmers 
and the owners c the irrigation ditches? What 
does such an investment as an irrigation ditch 
pay its promoters? Is there any crooked busi- 
ness connected with this industry? What are 
its relations to the government? What has been 
the history of irrigation in this country, and 
what are its present conditions? 

These are some, just some, of the questions 
that would occur to the man with the exposi- 
tory mind. He would not write a realistic story 
of two people who found each other as they lived 
side by side learning how to farm as they learned 
how to love. He would have his eye.on them, 
indeed, but only for the sake of using them as a 
concrete example—say of the ingenuity people 
can display when need rises. He would state 
that such and such a man, during the bad 
season, kept himself going financially by watch- 
ing chances for hiring himself out with his good 
team; that such and such a woman, having no 
money left, abandoned her forty during the 
winter and went as a waitress in a hotel in the 
nearest large town. 

But these statements would be without any 
tinge of emotion; they would be cited as mere 
facts. His writing would turn out to be an 
article on farming by irrigation in Idaho. It 
would present the situation faithfully and as 
fairly as the author could see it. It would be 
packed full of facts so that any person who 
wanted to try farming by irrigation would at 
least have a good starting point for further in- 
formation, would be told enough to know 
whether or not such a venture would lie within 
his capacities. 

Need of Well-Trained Mind 


In addition to the expository temperament, 
the writer of articles should have the particular 
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Quality Certified— 
Durability Guaranteed 


All ready Roof- 
ing may lookalike 
—but thereisa big 
difference in the 
wearing quality— 
especially after it 
has been exposed 
. totherainandsun 

SS for a number of 
years. So don’t buy a Ready Roofing until 
4 YOu are absolutely satisfied that you are 

getting durability and quality combined 
f at the right price. 4 


Lasts Longer — Costs Less — Easy to Lay 


You will find the Certain-teed label of quality on 
W each roll—also on the bundles of Rubber Shingles. 
This labe: 1s for your protection. Certain-teed 
Rubber Roofing is guaranteed for 15 years. Be 
sure and get prices from your local 
dealer, Write at once for book F-8 
f mailed to you free of all charges. 


H York,Pa, Marseilles. IM. €.St. Louis. Ill. 
a Minneapolis, Minn. | San Francisco, Cal. 
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And You Get This 
Complete 3-Piece 


OUTFIT! 


A beautifully 
matched three- 
piece outfit just 
ike the woman has 
on. Latest panel 
P laited all-wool 
lack or navy Pan- 
ama skirt: satin em- 
broidery outline, 
High waist effect. 
Hand_ embroidered 
white Iinene waist 
with pearl linked mil- 
itary soft collar. Black em- 
broidered flounce petticoat. 
Send us only $1.00 down and 
85Sc a month until paid for j 
Total price, $5.95. No. G550, 5 


Credit to You 


We invite you to opena credit account with 
us| We’ll Iet you have any suit. dress, waist, 
skirt or coat in our free catalog and you pay while you 
wear them. Be well dressed all the time. 


EASY PAYMENTS 


No matter what you select from our beautiful big eat- 
wlog of Women’s and Children’s Apparel, we will make 
you our low, easy payment terms. A very small amount 
down, and then a little bit each month, and your clothes 
are always in the height of fashion, 


1912 Style Books Free 


All the leading Fall styles are pictured in this book, No. 
28. Every new idea in women’s wearing apparel is 
shown, In this splendid style book you get a greater 
variety than you could find in a big store. Ask also for 
our big catalog of Men’s Made-to-Measure Clothes, 
No. 56. Send a postal or letter for either today. 


ELMER RICHARDS CO., Desk3017, 35th St., Chicago 


Amazing ‘‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
ful fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
ever given on reliable farm engine; if 
not, pay nothing. No waste, no evapo- 
ration, no explosion from coal oil. 


Gasoline Going Up! 

Gasoline is 9cto 15c higher than 
coal oil. Still going up. Two 
pints of coal oil do work of three 
pints gasoline. 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


—only engine running on coal 
oil successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 
olineand benzine, too. Starts with- 
out cranking. Only three moving 
parts—no cams—no sprockets—no 


Cyl- 
nders can- 


notcarbonize 
gears—no valyes—the utmostin simplicity, power and strength. 


Mounted on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., in stock ready to 
ship. Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready to run. 
Pumps, saws, threshes, churns, septrates milk, grinds feed, 
shells corn, runs home electric lighting plant. Prices (stripped), 
$29.50 up. Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don's 
buy an engine till you investigate money-saving, power-saving 
“DETROIT.'’ Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find out. 
If you are firstin your neighborhood to write, you get Special 
Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! ( 


138 
Detroit Engine Works,)97 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


24 BULBS FOR 10c, 


Together with a Complete Treatise on the 
Culture of Hardy Bulbs both indoors 
and out, and our beautiful Catalogue— 
ALL FOR 10 CENTS. 
f ‘These 24 Bulbs, 8 each of 8 different 
Kinds, will make beautiful pots of 
flowers for winter or lovely early spring 
flowers forthe garden. Plant now. * 
Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants and rare 
winter-blooming plants free to all. 


\\\ John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y, 
Pp ATEN TS That Protect and Pay 
, Send Sketch or Model for 


Search. 
BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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equipment of a well-trained mind. The writer 
sof stories need not have a well-trained mind. 
He must have an imagination always ready to 
be on the wing, an eye always ready to look and 
to interpret what it sees, a real sympathy. with 
people, an understanding of them, a tolerance 
for them. It would add just so much-to his rich- 
ness if he had a well-trained mind, but he need 
not have. He need not have read long and 
deeply nor have thought very much; he need 
not have studied. 

“But no one can write convincing articles un- 
less he is more or less of a student. He need 
not necessarily have a college education, but it 
is better if he has had, for four years in college 
means a certain amount of pondering over 
books, means the instruction of a number of 
more or less competent men, and means the 
give and take of the recitation room. But it 
sometimes happens that aman who has not gone 
to college has nevertheless read so deeply, and 
discussed so freely his own ideas and the ideas 
of others, and has thought so keenly, that he is 
quite as well off as if he had had the formal 
training of a university 

Nowadays, no one is fitted to write articles un- 
less he has read many books dealing with eco- 
nomic subjects, and unless he is familiar with 
what is going onin municipal affairs. He must be 
in touch with civic matters of various sorts; he 
must know the research that is going on in vari- 
ous fields of endeavor. The habit of reading is, 
of course, not enough; he must be able to assimi- 
late the ideas he reads in order to make use of 
them for the particular matter he has in hand 
for writing. 

He must be able to gather from various books, 
as well as from various people, all the ideas and 
facts which have bearing on his article; he must 
set them forth if possible in a new light; cer- 
tainly so that they will appear at some original 
angle of vision. ; 

riting an article is by no means the same as 
copying various extracts about the subject from 
different encyclopedias. It implies that qual- 
ity called “grasp,” and grasp is the test of the 
strength of the writer’s competence. He must 
not only have his facts, but he must see the 
bearing of these facts, each on each, and he 
must put them in such a way as to convince his 
hearers. - 

For, while a.story is written to please and 
perhaps to uplift, an article is written to in- 
form, perhaps to persuade and perhaps also to 
uplift; in any case, it is meant to make a definite 
effect upon any reader’s mind. It is at once 
more impersonal than a story can be, and yet 
is’\intended to carry farther. Actually, of 
course, it is not worth while to compare two 
species of art that are so different in appeal. 

From the commercial standpoint, it is better 
to possess a talent for the writing of short 
stories than a talent for the making of articles. 
The field which the magazines offer for, the 
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lightweight who can turn from an article on 
farming of a sort to one on shooting big game. 
This means that only an exceptional man or 
woman can make a living from the writing of 
articles alone. You will notice that some of the 
writers of articles either know how to handle 
the short story as well, or else are carrying on 
some other profession, such as teaching, from 
which comes the daily bread. 

Again, if a writer has a real love for art, if he 
wants to do good work and leave behind him a 
certain reputation, his chances are greater in 
fiction than in the article. The person who 
does more than write, who makes real litera- 
ture, as did Robert Louis Stevenson, usually 
wins his name by the novel, or by the novel and 
the short story together. Reputation depends 
almost entirely on quality, but quantity has 
something to do with it; the cumulative effect 
of a writer’s work counts. The last book on his 
shelf of original productions borrows something 
from all the other productions. 

But articles, however well done, have some- 
thing of the effect of journalism; that is, they 
have an appeal that is immediate. You could 
look at a shelf full of the books of a novelist of 
reputation, and, while you weuld be likely to 
choose the most recent, you would feel that you 
could pick up one dated ten years back and 
read it without any sense of wasting time. But 
if you were to pick up a magazine dated ten 
years back, you would be likely to feel that any 
article in it would be out of date; that the world 
would have moved so fast that that voice of ten 
years back would have nothing to say to you 
that would be of present-day value; that the 


thousands who are writing, and of the thousands 
more who are trying to write and are failing to 
make a single editor accept their work. 

Don’t throw up any profitable work in which 
you are now engaged in order to give your time 
to writing. Be sure that.if it is in you to pro- 
duce good writing, you will, somehow. It could 
no more help coming out of you than a voice can 
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W. B. Nuform No. .133 


For average or well-developed fig- 


18 to 30. Price $1.00. 


W. B. Nuform No. 160 


For average or well-developed fig- 
ures. Bust very low; hips very 
long. Coutil or batiste; lace 
trimmed. Hose supporters. Sizes 
18 to 30. Price $1.50. 


W. B. Nuform No. 120 
For average figures. High bust, 


Price $1.00. 


W. B. Reduso No. 770 
For stout figures. Medium bust; 
hips and. back long. Coutil or 
batiste. Hose supporters. Sizes 
19 to 36. Price $3.00 
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W. B. 


Guar- 
anteed 


not to 
rust, 


and 
to be 
Fashion’s 
demand 
in 
Material, 
Trimming, 


Style 


to suit every type. 
superior 
Boning guaranteed not to rust. 


mings. 


subdued hips. 


W.B. Nuform Corsets fit 
every figure to perfection; models 


Materials of 
quality, dainty trim- 
Price $1.00 up. 


: withstand wear, boning guaran- 
teed not to rust. W.B. Reduso 
eC USO Corsets are the most economical 
and satisfactory corsets for stout 
figures, as well as average 

figures. Price $3.00 up. 


adds form attractiveness to sheer, lacy waists, and keeps snug-fitting 

YY ES waists innocent of wrinkles. Light boning gives perfect support, and 

: ® c ® tapering waist lines Materials, Trimming and Workmanship have 

E> B22 £2 those marks of distinctiveness that W. B. stands for in corsets. 
BRASSIERE Prices, 50c, 75c, $1, $1.50, at your dealers. 
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help coming from a bird. It calls for work, as 
the “unpremeditated art” of the bird does not: 
but if you are destined to win, you will. 

These words of caution are not meant to dis- 
courage, but only to give pause to the person 
who may be mistaken in thinking that he or 
she is called to write. No one is gladder than 
those who have succeeded to see new writers 
get on; no one is readier to give help when that 
is possible; but no one knows better how difficult 
and discouraging is the road to success, 
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70W70— And the Value-Wise Woman 


will order this waist. Made as illustrated 
of fine all silk messaline. The front is 
tucked in clusters. The collar and vestee 
is the last word in style— made in the ex- 
clusive Robespierre effect of messaline in 
contrasting color. The high collar opens in 
front over an inset of shadow lace, fastened 
with folds of the messaline, trimmed with 
crystal buttons. The plaited vestec is also 
ornamented with crystal buttons. Long 
sleeves with turn-back cuffs of contrasting 
colored messaline. Waist closes invisibly 
in back. Colors: black with Copenhagen 
blue, navy blue with Copenhagen blue or 
emerald green, also brown with tan collars 


and cuffs. Sizes, 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure. A $5.00 waist sent express pre- 
paid for $2.98 


Send for Our Style Book. 
It Is a Safe Guide, Not Only 


to Correct Style, But to 
True Economies and Utter 
Satisfaction. : 


And there are three important things to remember: 
We guarantee everything we sell—not alone that it 
is GOOD, but that you will like it. We insist that 
you take your money back, if you are not satisfied. 
WE GIVE DOUBLE S.& H. GREEN TRAD- 
ING STAMPS WITH EVERY PURCHASE BY 
MAIL. THESE IN ADDITION TO BETTER 
GOODS AND LOWER PRICES. 

We pay the express and mail charges, 


No connection with any other store 


GREENKUT-SIEGEL COOPER @ 


BOTH S!DES OF 6™ AVE 


J B.GREENHUTPres 18™ AND 19™ STG ] 
New York City 


RONCLAD 


DRESS GALATEA 


\ Look for 


this label 


ae Differ- 


ent Samples FREE 


Ironclad is the improved 
dress galatea. Makes up-into 
charming dresses. Soft, fine, 
modish — made in pretty foulard 
patterns as well as standard colorings. 
Stylish women wear it, and its dura- 
bility makes it ideal for children. 28 in. 


wide—I5ca yard. At er’s i 
e—IScay + At your dealer's, or write 
for Samples. : 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO, 
Makers of Moneyworth Fabrics 
120 West Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
to match. If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
time within 10 days or sell 3 to your friends for 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
¢ shades a little higher. Souvenir « atalog showing 
Pom latest styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc.,on re- 
, quest. Enclose Sc postage, Marguerite Cally, Dept. 

298, 115 8, Dearborn St., Chicago 


WOMAN'S 


Attractive Street 


Scarf Design. Nos. 10-11-14 
—Design in French, eyelet and 
Italian cut work, for sideboard or 
bureau scarf, eighteen inches wide. 


Both ends are given. Price of 
pattern, 10 cents. 
Ladies’ Coat Suit. Nos. 


5279-5517—The coat is an Em- 
pire model and one of the newest 
styles of the season. The skirt is 
cut in five gores, is made with 
flounce and closes at the front. 

The coat pattern, No. 5279, is 
cut’in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will re- 
quire 214 yards of 36-inch materi- 
al. The skirt pattern, No. 5517, 
is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size will re- 
quire 4 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of patterns, 15 cents each. 

Ladies’ Tailored Suit. Nos. 
5925-5827—Here is a fascinating coat suit model and one easy to 
carry out. The coat is 321% inches long and can be made with straight 
or cutaway fronts and with notched or shawl collar. The skirt is a three- 
gored design, with Empire or regulation waist line, and closes at 
the back. Serge, cheviot, broadcloth or whipcord may be used for 
development. 

The coat pattern, No. 5925, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 3 1-8 yards of 44-inch material. The skirt 


I Cop ee a> 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 
25c Book for 5c. 


October, 1912 


PEERLESS | 
PATTERNS 


Costumes 


See Offer on Page 32 VE, 


UE 


+ If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 
city, we will send, Postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN'S WORLD PuB. Co 


pattern, No. 5827, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium 
size will require 334 yards of 44-inch material. Price of patterns, 15c. 

Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. No. 5478—This clever frock 
may be developed in mohair, serge, cashmere or silk. It has the fashion- 
able front closing, and is quite an easy design to carry out. 

The pattern, No. 5478, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size will require 5 1-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 

Children’s Box Coat. No. 5328—Here is a fetching little box coat 
made with removable shield. It has large sailor collar, patch pockets and 
nice turned-back cuffs. Cheviot, serge, mohair or silk may be employed. 

The pattern, No. 5328, is cut in sizes 2 to 12 years. Medium size will 
require 114 yards of 54-inch material and 5-8 of a yard of 54-inch con- 
trasting fabric. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Costume. No. 5907-5904—This costume has the merit of 
being easy to make added to its other excellent points. The waist closes 
at the front and the skirt is a seven-gored model with high or regulation 
waistline, and inverted plait or habit back. The model is nice for devel- 
opment in mohair, serge, and cashmere. 

The waist pattern, No. 5907, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Medium size will require 214 yards of 36-inch material. The skirt 
pattern, No. 5904, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium 
size will require 4 5-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of patterns, 15 
cents each. 

Kimono Night Gown. No. 8244T—This pattern provides motifs 
in solid and eyelet embroidery for front and sleeves and scalloped edges 
as illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 

Coat Set in Punched Embroidery. No. 8240T—Linen is the most 
desirable material for coat sets, and for punched work loose weave is 
necessary so that threads may be easily drawn apart. Price, 10 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS,.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. 


All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 28. : 
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Neat for Indoor Wear 


’_25 cent book for 5c. See offer on page 32 


‘Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker’ 


Corner Design. No. 8190—Four corners are given so that a square 
28 inches can be made, then if a larger square is desired, there are eight 
3-inch scallops which can be used on the sides, working a 34-inch lunch 
cloth. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

For Towels. Nos. 10-11-38—Design for both ends of a 16-inch 
towel. The ends are buttonholed in scallops and above one end is a 
simple design of flowers and dots to be worked solid without padding. A 
small initial may be placed above the design. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Corset Cover. No. 8198—Nearly the whole of the design is executed 
in eyelet work, the ribbon only being in satin-stitch. The neck and arm- 
holes are buttonholed and round eyelets are worked, through which 
ribbonisrun. Price of pattern, 10-cents. 

Ladies’ House Dress or Work Apron. 
be used for either. 
as an apron. Used as a house dress it is equally serviceable. 
percale, chambray or lawn may be employed. 

The pattern, No. 5917, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will require 544 yards of 36-inch material and 5-8 
of a yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of paitern, 15 cents. 

Misses’ and Small Women’s Sailor Dress. No. 5421—The sailor 
dress is always popular and this design is especially attractive. It closes 
at the back and the skirt is a five-gored design The sailor collar and the 
turned-back cuffs are fashioned of contrasting material which furnishes 
all the trimming necessary. Serge, mohair, cashmere or silk may be 
used. 

The pattern, No. 5421, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size will require 4 7-8 yards of 36-inch material and 1 1-8 yards of 24-inch 
contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Children’s Sack Apron. No. 3869—The apron can be made with 
high or low neck, long or short bishop sleeves or with leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves. It is one of the simplest designs to follow and may be made of 
gingham, lawn, percale or chambray 


No. 5917—This design may 
It has long sleeves and is generously protective if used 
Gingham, 


WomMmtaANn’s 


Special Offer 


Ifyou cannot purchase 
PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store in your 
city, we will send, 
postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page 
FOR TEN CENTS 


Woman’s World 
Pub. Company 
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PATTERNS 
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The pattern, No. 3869, is cut in 
sizes 1, 3, and 5 years. Medium 
size will require 2144 yards of 27- 
inch material or 17-8 yards of 


goods 36 inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10 cents. 
Ladies’ House Dress. No. 


4650—Every woman likes a pretty 
house dress and a very dainty one 
can be made after this design. The 
garment closes at the left side of 
the front, can be made with bishop 
or leg-o’-mutton sleeves and has 
joined-on seven-gored skirt. 
Striped percale, checked or plaid 
gingham or plain chambray will 
develop a becoming dress. 

The pattern, No. 4650, is cut in 
sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 55-8 
yards of 36-inch material and 144 
yards of insertion. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 

Attractive Costume. 


5901 
5489 


Nos. 5901-5489—Here is a charming frock 
made in the newest fashion. The waist closes at the left side of the front 
and can be made with long or short sleeves. The skirt is a six-gored 
model with the closing at the left side of the back. Serge, mohair, satin, 
silk or cashmere may be used. 

The waist pattern No, 5901, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 234 yards of 36-inch material. The skirt pat- 
tern, No. 5489, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium 
size will require 4 3-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of patterns, 15c. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS —Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 29. 


VER all the world are Walk- 

Over stores wherein more 

than seventeen thousand wise 

people of the earth buy Walk- 

Overs every day! * Such is their 
well-known merit: 


Because Walk-Overs have the 


style, quality, and comfort that 
women of today demand in shoes, 


Walk-Overs are style leaders in all 
fashion centers. 

In all the principal cities and towns at 
homeand abroad you will find Walk-Over 
stores ready to fit you—and please you. 


You will find this new ‘‘Sinton’’ 
model at your local dealer’s, 


Get fitted the Walk-Over way. 


GEO. E. KEITH 
COMPANY ¢ 
Manufacturers 
alk-Overs 
for Men and 


Women. 


Campello 


™ BURSON 


Shape 


T’S there “for keeps”’—4zz/ in by machines 
that add or subtract stitches to widen or 
narrow the form, just as perfect fit and 

comfort demand, 


Burson Hose are fashioned without seams 
and a correct, personal fit is afforded by the 
various widths ofleg as wellas size of foot. 
There are the regular as.well as extra sizes 
and also the “Sylph”’ model which gives 
slender women a smooth fit without the 
strain of tight hose AD les 


The ordinary “‘seamless’ hose are 
troned into shape so that washing 
leaves them straight as strings. But 


The ‘‘Knit-in’? Shape Of 
Burson Hose Is Proof Against 
Wear and ‘‘Wash-Day.”’ 


Price 19c and 25c for cotton; 35c for 
lisle; 50c and 75c for fine mercerized. 


Burson Knitting Company 
Rockford, Illinois 


Write for them to-day 


Velvets, messalines, chiffons, serges, 


Catalog and Samples 
whipcords and the new Fall novelty 


cloth, Baveno cords; ribbons, laces, 


E. sweaters, bootees, etc. 
We ‘ell. direct to you by Mail, by Yard or 


Garment, at Wholesale 
Prices. 


George A. Powell *3haisvette Street 


The Recognized Authority on 
FALL AND WINTER STYLES 


CAIN 
\ TAS 15 THE fewtous peak BARGAINS 


THE GUIDE TO TROE ECONOMY 


__ Ses Sestaare 


SESS SEO ae 


Every reader of this paper should send at once tor 
this famous purchasing guide. It tells you how and 
where to buy your supplies at almost half the price 
you usually pay. Thousands of the subscribers of this 
paper purchase almost their entire supplies from us— 
they find it so profitable that they frequently induce 
their friends and neighbors to send us their orders, 


This handsome catalog is indeed a real purchasing 
guide—contains three hundred pages beautifuliy 
illustrated — showing the many thousands of 
articles of wearing apparel and other merchandise 
which can be purchased at the WONDERFULLY 
LOW PRICES that have made BOSTON 
STORE OF CHICAGO famous throughout the 
country. The great savings you will enjoy by 
sending us your orders will astonish you. 

Boston Store and its methods are highly endorsed 
by the publishers of this paper. Rermember! This 
big purchasing guide is sent free to any 
reader who will write at once for it. A post 
card will do; just say: Send me your Fall and 


Winter catalog No. W. 84. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


THE FAMOUS BOSTON STORE CATALOG 


of General Merchandise Is Now Ready 


slender your new gown 
makes you look, Nellie. 
It fits beautifully. Have 
you changed your dress- 
maker ?’”’ 

The Setsnug Girl—No, 
dear, but I have changed my 
iy underwear — I wear Setsnug , 3 
7 now. It has a patent sliding 

waistband that makes it fit like 
a glove over the hips—not a 
wrinkle or a bunch anywhere.” 


~ Setsnug 


UNDERWEAR 


With the Sliding Waistband Solves 
the Problem of Well Fitting Clothes 


The vests are comfortably shaped with extra 
width across the bust. The sleeves have close- 
fitting flexible cuffs. 

Obtainable every- 
where in cotton, wor- 
sted, merino or lisle— 
at 50c. per garment and 
upward, 

Write for Booklet. 
AVALON 
KNITWEAR CO. 
25-39 Broad Street 

bh ar N.Y. 


RSLS SP ak 8G 


worn — 48GC1'o tht 4 


One Ero fit Clots 


The finest dress goods and coatings it is 
possible to make—$1.00 to $2.50, 56 inches. 


Express prepaid. Novelties and values you 


can’t getelsewhere. Send direct to the mill 
for free samples, statitig colors preferred. 
Home Woolen Mills(Est. 1840),21 River St., Loman laude 
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: For Misses and Little Girls 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


‘‘Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker’’—25 cent book for 5c. See offer on page 32 


S PATTERNS in any 


If you cannot purchase PEERL! 
l sen ostpaid, any pattern 


Special Offer store in your city, we 


shown on this page for TEN CENTS 


Girls’ Dress. No. 5693— 
What could be prettier for a 
growing girl than the dainty 
frock here presented? The 
blouse is made with a sailor 
collar and can have long or 
short sleeves and the skirt may 
be plaited or gathered. The col- 
lar and shield are of contrast- 
ing material, which give the garment a stylish finish. 
Serge, cashmere, mohair and the like may be used. 
The pattern, No. 5696, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size will 
require 3 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. No. 5648—This stylish gar- 
ment is simplicity itself in construction. It is an Empire model with the 
convenient front closing and with four-gored skirt. Various materials 
may be used, including serge, mohair, cashmere and whipcord. 
The pattern, No. 5648, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. 
size will require 4 5-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15c. 
Girls’ and Misses’ One-Piece Apron. No. 4850—Nothing could 
be easier to make than this one-piece apron for girls and misses. It 
fastens with three buttons at the back and has the neck outlined with 
insertion. Lawn, gingham, chambray or percale may be employed. 
The pattern, 4850, is cut in sizes 6 to 16 years. Medium size will re- 


quire 134 yards of 27-inch goods or 1 3-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 10 cents. 


Girls’ Dress. No. 4858—The 
becoming little dress given in this 
model closes at the left side of the 
front and can be made with high 
or low neck and long or short 
sleeves. It is quite dainty made 
of white cashmere, mohair or 
serge with blue and white striped 
silk trimming. 

The pattern, No. 4858, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. 
require 3 yards of 36-inch material. 


Pattern Order 


PATTERNS 


Medium size will 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Woman’s World Publishing Co. 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


T enclose 


Name. 


Medium 


for Patterns. 


Town 


Slate ni Se 
St. No. or R. F. D.__- 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more hago Woman’s World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York, All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON ABOVE. 
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Simple Styles for Little Folks 


‘*Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker’’—25 cent book for 5c. 


eee 4847 


Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. No. 5929—This fascinating 
frock is designed for the miss and small woman and is quite an easy 
model to carry out. It isan Empire gown with the closing at the back, 
and with a two-piece skirt. The collar is an attractive feature and the 
garment may be made with or without the plaiting on the skirt. Serge, 
mohair, silk and other wanted materials may be employed. The collar 
is pretty made of lace over satin and the vestee is of lace or net. 

The pattern, No. 5929, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size will require 5 yards of 36-inch material and 134 yards of all-over. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Boys’ Russian Blouse Suit. No. 4847—This clever little suit is not 
like the ordinary Russian blouse models and for this reason will appeal 
to the mother who likes her children’s clothes to be out of the ordinary. 
The blouse closes at the right side of the front and has the sleeves nicely 
plaited at the wrist. The usual belt is seen and the trousers are made in 
the regular fashion and are finished with legbands or elastics. Pique, 
linen, percale or serge may be used. 

The pattern, No. 4847, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size 
will require 214 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Children’s One-Piece Dress. No. 4971—White lawn, blue cham- 
bray, plain or checked gingham or a percale may be used to develop this 
becoming little dress model which is made in one piece and designed to be 
slipped on over the head. A belt holds the garment in place. The neck 
may be scalloped and embroidered or finished with a bit of edging, the 
short sleeves being similarly treated. 

The pattern, No. 4971, is cut in sizes 2 to 10 years. Medium size will 
require 1 7-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Girl’s Dress. No. 5516—Here is a dainty little frock, nice for develop- 
ment in cashmere, challis, silk, mohair or wash material. It is one of the 
simplest designs to carry out, being made with body and sleeves in one. 
There is a yoke of insertion and insertion is used on the sleeves and to 
form the belt. The garment is nicely tucked front and back. 


We Ser ANE S 


Ifyou cannot purchase 
| PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store in your 
city, we will send, 
postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page 
FOR TEN CENTS 


Woman’s World 
Pub. Company 


4971 


We Ome kD 


PEERLESS 


5495 
4554 


The pattern, No. 5516, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Medium size will 
require 2 3-8 yards of 36-inch material or 134 yards of goods 44 inches 
wide and 5 yards of insertion. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Shirt Waist Costume. No. 5495-4554—For general wear 
there is nothing that quite takes the place of the stylish shirt waist cos- 
tume, an excellent design for which is shown in this model. The waist 
is made without shoulder seams and the skirt is a four-gored design 
with an under box-plait at each seam. Skirt and waist may be made of 
the same material or different fabrics may be employed in the construc- 
tion of each. 

The waist pattern, No. 5495, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. : Medium size will require 2 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

The skirt pattern, No. 4554, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. Medium size will require 5 1-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


Pattera.O rd ers Wed Nees C. 


for Patterns. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York, All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ABOVE. 


PATTERNS 
See offer on page 32 


Made over fri 


“Getting Ready 
for the Fall with 
Diamond Dyes”— 


“Last spring my sister and I tried your dyes for the first time. 
We had such success that we decided that we would have regular 
Diamond Dye days this fail, co for three days this week we 
have been getting ady for the fall with Diamond Dyes. 

“* My eld 1 rwas graduated last Fune, so she will go 
out @ good dealt winter, We made her two party.dresses— 
one anew baby blue charmeuse and the othera gray crepe de 
chene that I dyed from a soiled pink of last year. tlgota 
a pattern and we made her such a stylish tan serge 
suit. Lhad the serge in awhite gown for three years. 

Wemade baby Helen stx new frocks from “PALEY RS. 
Altaf them we made from our different clothes that we rippea 
up and re-colored. 

“Then we ay 
and the effec 
Seathers. JT out like ne 
needed. was the Di t rectton Book.*” 

MRS. FREDERICK LELAND, Phitadelphia, Pa. 

You can transform the color of draperies, curtains, rugs, and 
carpets. Diamond Dyes are the magic workers of the home. 


Diamond Dyes 


There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one for Wool or Silk, 
the other for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. Diamond Dyes for 
Wool or Silk now come in Blue envelopes. And, as heretofore, 
those for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods are in W hite envelopes. 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


Our experience of over thirty years has proven that no one 
dye will successfully color every fabric. 

There are two classes of fabrics—animal fibre fabrics and 
vegetable fibre fabrics: 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen 
are vegetable fibre fabrics. **Union’’ or **Mixed”’ goods are 
60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal fibres an- 
other and radically different class of dye. As proof—we call atten- 
tion to the fact that manufacturers of woolen goods use one class of 
dye, while manufacturers of cotton goods use an entirely different 


class of dye. 
Do Not Be Deceived 


For these reasons we manufacture one Class of Diamond Dyes 
for coloring Cotton, Linen, or. Mixed Goods and another class 
of Diamond Dyes for coloring Wool or Silk, so that you may ob- 
tain the very best results on EVERY fabric. 

REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring 
Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes man- 
ova yy especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed 


sy from awh 
dyed pink 


hg 


our library curtains a deep, warm red, 
ty. The V7) Ci i 4 “ 


: & 
and J realize now ald L 


Ss. 

AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in 
coloring Wool or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes manu- 
factured especially for Wool or Silk. 

Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price of 10c per package. 
Valuable Books and Samples Free 

Send us your dealer's name and address—tell us whether or not 
he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book 
of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, 
and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 

WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VERMONT, 


No.712, Good 
pees quality genuine 
Pee ostrich Fre 
4 =) curl plume, 17 
faAinches long, made 
sof selected male stock; 
rich glossy fibres, 
p% with graceful drooping 
heavy —- Comes 
a in a only. 
WE If upon eae et of the 
PAY \ x pies: you Cs bok find 
it worth at least $2.00, 
oStAce send it right back and we 
will promptly refund your money, including postage. 
Our reason for advertising this beautiful plume at 
95c postage prid, is to show every reader of this 
magazine one of the many bargains illustrated in 
our large free catalog. 


SEND FOR FREE LARGE 


FASHION CATALOG 


17 75 
Inches 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
“© INDIANA ‘AVE: 8 26 1 ST: 
CHICAGO. TLL: 


oming: 


VERY magazine in America wanted it. This has 
E-; been a year of poor fiction. Good stories have 

been as scarce aS mountain sheep, and everybody 
has been up in the watch tower conning the literary 
highways for the approach of a real novel. Seemed for 
a long while as though we’d have to stick to short 
fiction, because we wouldn’t accept a flabby, mushy 
serial, ‘and we won’t introduce unwholesome tales into 
your home. There may be a demand for brilliant 
fabrics of epigram, with a woof of nasty suggestion— 
there are folks who secretly delight in anaemic, erotic, 
unmoral phases of society: but most of us are clean 
souled and fine grained and wholesome. Most of us 
resent dank abnormalities and grewsome episodes. We 
meet enough harrowing, sorrow-laden equations in our 
daily problems. So we quested for 
blue skies and gilt-swept dawns, 
and for real writers—weavers of 
dreams and lovers of the joyous and 
sincere phases of life. 

There won’t be another . such 
magazine in America these coming 
months. We haven’t counted the 
cost: we only weighed merit. 


Big Serial of the Year 


First of all, there is this corking 
Gouverneur Morris novel. It is 
whimsy, tingling and virile and 
smiling with good will. The action 
is incessant, and keeps you bound- 
ing on from one delightful situation 
to another surprising tangle. The 
most adorable pair of lovers that 
ever wandered through print reach 
out and grip your heart chords, 
tugging alternate chuckles and 
tears from the most hardened of 
you, and the grumpiest pessimist 
that ever read WoMmAN’s WoRLD 
will be bound to forget grouches 
and tribulations and go soaring with them through 
the realms of fancy. 

Then, besides, there is the most wonderful pair of 
fathers. One of them is a bombastic old egotist, so 
secure in his complacency that he cannot realize what 
ducks and drakes are being played with his vanity, and 
the other—well, of all the gentle, queer, astounding, 
resourceful, overgrown boys that ever bent his wits to 
the confounding of love’s enemies, he stands supreme. 

It would be an invasion of your rights to tell-more. 
Tt is the most efficient novel we have read in many a 
moon, and later on bound to be the best seller, and 
hundreds of thousands of copies will be bought for five 
times the cost of a whole year’s subscription to Wom- 
AN’S WoRLD. So you’d better hurry and renew now, 
because your subscription may expire just when the 
serial is starting. 


A New Story by Charles Major 


While we are at it, we might as well let-you know 
about the Charles Major story. You remember him— 
he wrote “When Knighthood Was in Flower.” You 
thought that about as good as a book could be. We 
are surprised that he, did not make more of ‘‘The 
Devil’s Tombstone,” which he has just sent us, be- 
cause there is enough meat in this two-part tale to 


Gouverneur Morris 


Franklin Booth 


Woman’s World is Under the Editorial Direction of Herbert Kaufman, Whose Bri 
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Great Serial 


D 


justify its extension into a big, fat volume. It is a love 
story, too, with a dash of Cinderella, and a spice of 
mystery, and a hint of conspiracy, and lots and lots of 
laughter. There is a fairy prince with a mouthful of 
names, and a crabbed old thief of a lawyer, and a brace 
of selfish, catty sisters, who seek to humiliate and de- 
mean a simple, pig-tailed wisp of a girl, to whom, in 
the end, Fortune comes with handsful of gold, happi- 
ness and titles and everything that can be crowded 
into one drab little existence to jewel it with joy. 


The Prize Fighter and the Bishop 


William Johnston was in such splendid trim when he 
wrote the story in this issue that we sat right down and 
told him to try again, and we are mighty glad that we 


Only a Few of Our Eminent Writers and Artists 


David Warfield Burns Mantle Jeannette Marks 


Edith B. Lowry James Montgomery Flagg Dr. Frank Crane 


caught his genius in full flight, for ““Both Friends of 
Blenderby’s” is even better. When you begin, you 
will wonder how in the world we ever made this selec- 
tion for you. But when you get well under way, and 
one big punch after another staggers your admiration, 
you will realize the mighty message brought to you by 
such an ill-assorted pair as a prize fighter and a bishop, 
and you will get busy with your shears to add another 
treasure to your scrapbook. 

You met Emerson Taylor earlier in the year. He is 
the man who wrote ‘‘Fulfillment.’”’ But hard as it may 
be to realize, ‘“‘Sigurd’s Ring” is so much better that 
it is like reading the work of another writer. It began 
in their puppy days, this love story of a poor boy and a 
rich girl—queer little dreamers, they sailed away in a 
Viking ship to the land of Heart’s Desire. But the way 
was long, and the boat sprang a leak, and it looked as 
though they would never come safely to harbor. Yet 
however hard adversity may storm at love, in fairy 
tales, she always drops her mask just before disaster, 
and shows a teasing, gentle face and makes them “live 
happily ever after.” 


Frederick O. Bartlett and H. Fitzherbert 


But we would have a lop-sided magazine if we did 
not take into account a rogue or so, and prove that the 


_ he has assigned to his h 
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enough to tell about John 
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opera chorus and schemed; 
dence moves in strange aj 
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placable hate that bre 
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Stories by the Cre 


We saw that Edward H 
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been such an astounding 
crime specialists it seems 
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suspect that the creator ol 
behind a puppet to set do 
“The Ambassador’s Sticl 
exciting episodes which w 
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duced the Lipsett fairy ti 
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s that “In the Dead of 
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|rate we won’t have room 
Moroso’s “‘ Rosie Rosetta” 
rer soul and the ‘“‘Song of 
md starved. A singing rat 
who sang by night in the 
imes by day. But Provi- 
terrible ways to achieve 
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ments of “Little Italy” to 
he great southwest where 
big, ripping drama of im- 
inder the blows of retri- 
. And it is as great a leap 
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magan” story in Collier’s, 
(that the big weekly had 
am” adventures from this 
m for WomAN’s WorLD. 
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1s that the neswpaperman 
h greater resource. Hurl- 
ing at the very job which 
|, and we more than half 
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and Mrs. Willett are planning important papers for 
their various departments. Burns Mantle will con- 
tinue to tell you about the leading play of the month, 
and there will be a piece of music in every issue which 
you can’t buy in a store at much less than a year’s 
subscription price. 


Special Articles by Men of Note 


John Brisben Walker, who founded the ‘‘Cosmo- 
politan,” and is now directing the Congresses for the 
Panama Pacific Exposition, is preparing a paper on the 
importance of good roads, and how they affect the wel- 
fare of every family. 

Harrington Emerson, the great efficiency engineer. 
will tell you in how many ways every human being 


Ellis Parker Butler 


Alexander Popini Samuel A. Hamilton 


Berton Braley Maude Radford Warren James Hay, Jr. 


wastes time and effort and knowledge in accomplishing 
daily tasks. 

E. A. Van Valkenburg, the publisher of ‘‘The 
Philadelphia North-American,’ has a big message 
to deliver on the press of 
America. . 

David Warfield will soon 
take you into his confidence 
and disclose to a WoMAN’s 
Wortp audience what 
the greatest actor of our 
day thinks of the folks on 
the other side of the foot- 
lights. 

Dr. Charles H. May, whose 
text books are adopted even 
in Japan, will explain why 
and how eyesight is abused, 
and give you the benefit of 
his years of practice. 

James Hay, Jr., will watch 
Washington and contribute 
more of his charming and 
interesting papers on gov- 
ernment and. life at the 
capital. 


== ee. 2 See 
They Will Contribute to Woman’s World Next Year. 


Eldora Lockwood Dow 


enclose with this,— 


St. No. or R. F.D. 
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by Gouverneur Morris 


Dr. Howard will have a story about insects and 
the good and harm they do. And these are just 
hints selected here and there from a big list of plans 
already in work. 


Illustrations by America’s Great Artists 


Pictures will play a mighty important part, too, in 
making Woman’s Wor tp greater than ever. James 
Montgomery Flagg, Joseph Clement Coll, Franklin 
Booth, M. Leone Bracker, Alexander Popini, Dan 
Smith, Maynard Dixon, Irma Deremeaux, Albert 
Levering, Louis Fancher, are among the notable illus- 
trators whose pens and brushes will decorate these 
pages and give adequate interpretation to the big 
writers whose services have been engaged for you. 

We have not had good enough 
covers heretofore. You may have 
liked them, but we feel that there 
is big room for improvement, and 
pretty soon WoMAN’s Wor -Lp will 
be a one hundred per cent. maga- 
zine, without a peer at any price. 


Last Chance at 25c 


And all of this—t.welve months 
of such novels and stories and es- 
says and departments and articles 
and features for thirty-five cents, 
less than three cents per copy! 
But twenty-five cents if you subscribe 
by October 1. 

Seems incredible, doesn’t it, 
when -you- pause to reflect that 
other magazines are sold at ten and 
fifteen and twenty-five cents per 
number, without offering better 
authors or artists or specialists? 

Tell all your friends about 
Woman’s Wortip. They will be 
glad of the chance to get the best 
magazine at the Jowest price. 

We told you when we raised the subscription price 
to thirty-five cents that we would more than make up 
the difference in quality. Don’t you think we have 
kept our word? 


William Johnston 


All This for 25 Cents NOW 


After October Ist the Price will be Increased to 35 Cents 


Woman’s World Publishing Company 
107 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: I want to take advantage of the 25c a year rate and 


cents for_ years’ subscription to 


Woman’s World (one year, 25c—2 years, 50c—3 years, 75c). 


Name Part Ap 


Town el Fase _=. 


State 


P. S.—State whether this is a new subscription or a renewal, to begin when present time expires. 


nt Essays and Editorials will Continue.to Appear in Each Issue of the Magazine 


35 = 
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Design No, S007- 


Size 22x 22 inches. American Beauty Rose Design 


Given 


New Motto Pillow 


This handsome new Motto Pillow Outfit 
given away absolutely free on this great 
offer. Outfit is complete and consists of 

1 Pillow Top, stamped and hand tinted on supe- 

rior quality tan art cloth. 

1 Pillow Back. 

1 Dlustrated Easy Diagram Lesson, show- 

ing you just exactly how to take every stitch. 
1 New Premium Art Book, showing over 500 
of the latest and most attractive embroidery designs. 
All sent to you absolutely free and prepaid if you will send us 
only 80¢ to cover the regular retail price and postage on 6 
skeins of Richardson's Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss. 
You risk absolutely nothing. If you 
Send Today are not absolutely satisfied with your 


bargain send it back and we will refund every cent of your 


money. We are making this offer in order to introduce 
Nichardson’s Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss into every home. 
and we want you to be enthusiastic. Just enclose 30¢ and the 


name of your dealer for this great bargain. 


Richardson Silk Co., Dept. 3017, 305-9 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Get This’ Willow Plume 


25 in. wide, 24 in. long 
worth $12.50 


Price $6.95 


We will send you sub- 
ject to your.examinas 
tion our beautiful 
$6.95 plume or any 
of the other excep: 
tional’ values we 
list below. 

You will find our f 
plumesmore beau- & 
tiful in appear- 
ance because the 
fibres are of in- f 
dividual excel- 
lence,longer and fi 
stronger. . Send § 
25¢ with your or 
der to show good 
faith. lf you do é 
not find our plumes the biggest bargains you ever saw, return 
at once at OUR EXPENSE and we will refund your money. 
IMPORTE 


Look at the 
‘sizes and prices 


Length v 
18 in. Excelsior $5.00 


20 in. Superior 7.50 4.95 24in. Peerless 17 50 
WILLOW PLUMES 
Width Length Worth Qur Price Width Length Worth Our Price 
20in. Win. $9.50 $4.50 28in, 27in. $18.50 $ 9.95 
23in, 22in., 10.00 5.95 30in. 28 in. -00 11.95 
in. 24in. 12.50 6.95 30in. 30in. 25.00 13.95 
26in. 2din. 15.00 32in. 30in. 30.00 15.95 
FREE---Our Illustra utulog showing *pecial Values 


in Aigrettes and Paru WRITE TODAY, 
CHICAGO FEATHER CO., Dept. 28, 135 S. State St., Chicago 


To insure prompt delivery, address Dept. 28 


eathers. 


; Gf yoware Hunking of Sars, 
Svbughbdoww and, send a postal 


Ao the Maska Siwy Compa my, 


1209 Market St.Shiladel; pricy, 
Joo thew beautiful new Sree 


LA la loy : Vf, I b 4 eQvA jow Ca 
) ) C U . 

bu yf wrvfor about. Ahwed 
Ress thaw founerly. 


You Need Fresh Air 
For Your Health 


“Fresh Air and How 
to Use Lt’ 


Thomas Spees Carrington, M.D. 
Tells you how to work, play and sleep in 
comfort in the fresh, pure air in any climate. 
The book is a complete compendium of 
information on methods for living and 
sleeping in the open air. 

250 Pages 150 Illustrations 
Bound in Cloth 
Price $1.00 


Order of 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EOR THE 
STUDY & PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


105 East 22nd Street 
New York City 


WwWomMmtaAN'S 


WW © R247) 


NOVELTIES IN TRANSFER PATTERNS 


Any One Picture Frame, Nos. 1776-1780—Whisk Broom Holder, Nos. 1777-1779; Hand Bag, 
Nos. 1782-1785; Hair Receiver, Nos. 1787-1789; Hat Pin Holder, Nos. 1781-1786; Shaving Pad, Nos. 


1790-1791; Calendar, Nos. 1794-1795—Stamped on white or ecru imported linen, 20c each. 


Any One Collar Bag, Nos. 1792-1793—Night Dress Bag, No. 1784; Double Picture Frame, No. 


1788; Tray (size 18x24), Nos. 1748-1749—Stamped on white or ecru imported linen, 35c each. 
Laundry Bag, No. 1778—Stamped on heavy white imported linen, 50c each. 


Any One Pin Cushion, Nos. 2023-2024-2025-2026—Stamped on fine white imported linen, size 


16x18 inches, including back, 25c each. 


Any One Centerpiece, Nos. 1754-1753—Size 18x18 inches, stamped on real white Irish linen. 


Price, 25 ceach. 


Any One Centerpiece, Nos. 1754-1753—Size 36x36 inches, stamped on real white Irish linen. 


Price, 65c each. 


Any One Pillow Top, Nos. 1770-2013—Hand tinted in natural colors, on ecru art cloth, size 


21x2linches. Price, 25¢ each. 


Perforated pattern of any one design, including Stamping Preparation, distributor, and explicit 


directions, 10c each. 
Postage paid on every article. 


Address all orders to Woman’s World Publishing Company, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 


The Fall 1912 Number of “EVERY WOM- 
AN HER OWN DRESSMAKER,” printed in 
colors, is now ready and as we want every 
reader of WoMAN’s WorLD who does sewing to 
secure a copy of this Book, we will forward this 
excellent guide to Fall styles to any reader of 
Woman’s WorLp who will send us 5c to cover 
the cost of mailing and handling. Hundreds of 
dollars were spent in making “EVERY WOM- 
AN HER OWN DRESSMAKER’” a help to 
those women who wish to do some dressmaking 
at home. This book explains how to make all 
kinds of garments from a Corset-cover up to a 
full Costume. It illustrates 200 of the best and 
most practical styles for Fall and Winter 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker”’ 
ry, 


25 CENT FALL FASHION BOOK IN COLORS, 5 GENTS 


clothes for Ladies, Misses and Children; tells 
how to make a Waist, Skirt, Coat, House Dress, 
Apron, Underwear, etc. 

Every woman who uses a needle or wishes 
to do some sewing for herself or her children will 
be delighted with this book—the regular price of 
which is 25c a copy. To every woman who 
sends us 5c and will write her name and address 
in full, we will send, postage prepaid, a copy of 
“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESS- 
MAKER” the same day that we receive the 
order. 

Send your order to our Chicago Office 
or our New York Office—whichever is most 
convenient for you. 


Fifth Avenue Bldg, New York WOMAN’S WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 
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Photography with the 
bother left out. 


‘ Pictures, 
2% x4 


-_ inches, 


Price, 


$12.22 


No. 14 Pocket 


KODAK 


Slips easily in and outof an ordinary 
coat pocket. Snap, itis fully extended 
and in focus, Snap, the picture is 
made, Snap, and it’s closed again. 


Carefully tested meniscus achromatic lens, 
accurateshutter; daylight loading, ofcourse, 
Made of aluminum, covered with fine seal 

ain leather, Kodak quality in every detail, 

oads for twelve exposures, Pictures 24% x ~ 
4% inches. Price $12.00. : 


Other Kodaks $5.00 to $100.00, Brownie 
Cameras, they work like Kodaks, $1.00 to 
$12.00, Allare fully described in the Kodak 
catalogue free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
427 State St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


This HANDSOME SUIT 


GIVEN 7.,0ur, Aerts! 
Write today! Be the 
one in your town to get this astounding 
tailoring offer. An offer to give you the 
swellest suit and a magnificent motor- 
cycle asa prize. Other va/uadle gifts to 
agents. But you must Aurxy. We want 
a representative in your town right 
away: We will startyoutin a big mon- 
ey-making business of your own— 
FREE! Plenty of money and plenty of 
nifty clothes—for YOU—if you write 
AT ONCE! No money nor experience 
necessary. : 
WE PAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 
Yes, we pay everything. You take no risk, 
Just take orders for our fine clothes, made 
of the most beautiful fabrics and in the 
latest classiest_styles. ._Keep your present 
position and make 
A GOOD INCOME EVERY WEEK 
on the side; or go into the business right 
and make $3,000 to $5,000 a year, PAR- 
AGON clothes sell like wildfire. Agents 
swamped with orders on NEW plan. 
Nothing like it ey bere “ "i 
t ‘or our swell samples 
Write Today and complete outfit 
for going right out to take orders. Get 
our wonder fil new offer right now. 
A handsome suit for you and a motorcyle as a prize to agents. 
WE PAY ALL CHARGES. Send a post card NOW—while this 
great offer is still open. Don't delay—WRITE TODAY. 


PARAGON TAILORING CO., Dept 3017, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Shipped Prepaid 
Direct From Factory 


On APPROVAL! “SS 
The kind your grandmothers }}—= 
used. Over 2,000,000 now in use. 
Two machines in one—both lock § 
stitch and chain stitch. Latest 

model—all newest improvements. pf 
15 Days? Free Trial? °° Ai 
{ng down—no obligation. You need not pay a 4 


penny until you have tried your machine 16 


days. Your choice of terms. Cash after t: 


or easy payments as low as $1 monthly. a 2 
igned 25 guaran backed our 
25-Year Guarantee $15G00 000 poe tek Soar ines 
see Now on liberal priypee = se Leese we 
1T for Domestic Book an particulars this 
mas offer. A postal will bring it #REE by return mail 
CHICAGO 


DOMESTIC SEWING IMMACHINE CO, Dept.3377 


THIS WONDERFUL 
TRY DISHWASHER FOR FR 
oom THIRTY DAYS 


This is the Kitchenette—the dishwasher that 
will wash, dry and sterilize all the dishes 
used by a large family in a few minutes. 
No need to put your hands in water or -per> 
form any labor whatever, and the Kitchen» 
ette does it all and 
does it better. Itis 
so easy and simple 
thata_ child can 
work it, and itis 
yf, tigidly guaranteed . 
“| /||Every housekeeper should have one at once. 
ilWe don’t ask you to buy it until you have 
tried itfor 3U days and proved to your own 

| satistaction that it is worth its weight in 


for 30 days; then if you like it, pay_on our 
easiest of easy payment plans—$1.00 a 
If you don’t like 
% it return it to us at our expense. 
sencnnansenauhuscesanasseasunssnassnesaegeenee 


KITCHENETTE CO,, 42 Pearl St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. Dept. E. 
Please send me complete information about the Kitchenette 
Family Dishwasher, with full particulars of your Free 
Offer and Easy Payment Plan. ‘ 


This coupon is to be worth $1,00 if I decide to buy a 
Kitchenette, - > 


NAMEC..occccecesccccecce coccccccccscec-cocereccccceeesceus 


AGGTOSS. 6.05 ccevcee vase uses, +s wees eraser esereeseeeencsee 
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Rocker No. 1750. Given 
With $10 worth of Larkin 


The “Patriot” Shoe 


A Fine Shoe For Men 


The “ Patriot ” shoe at $4.00 to $4.50 
is better than many shoes costing a 
dollar more. 

We make more shoes than any other 
concern in the world. The more we 
make the less it costs to make them. 
The saving is put into extra quality. 

The “Patriot” is a “Star Brand” 
shoe with the well-known star on the 
heel. It is made of the finest leather. 
No substitutes for leather are ever used. 

Style No. 1220 above illustrated, made 
of the popular gun-metal leather over 
the new Rex Last. This shoe appeals 
to every man who demands something 
sensible and serviceable, yet stylish. 


The “ Patriot”’ and other “‘ Star Brand”’ shoes 
are sold by nearly 20,000 good dealers. If your 
dealer does not sell them, it will pay you to 
change dealers. Write for Our Family Magazine 
showing 90 styles. ss 

*¢ StarsBrand Shoes Are Better” 
Address Dept. G-24 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 


MANUFACTURERS Branch of International Shoe sT LOUIS 


THIS ELEGANT BLACK $ 
PONY SKIN PLUSH COAT 
FOR LADIES AND MISSES 


This swell, handsome garment is 
Genuine *Chase’s best pay 
0 


7 Genuine Pony 
y ert to tell them 


if fends turn-bac 
cuffs; aaa, vents in side 
seams; elegant large art but- 
tons. Full lined with beauti- 
ful satin mercerized sateen. 
dies’ 64 in, long, sizes 34 
to 46 inches past Pee 


00 


give eae 


fits elegant, extra 
A ies anony skin plus 

by express subject 
to examination. The bal- 
ance, and express 
charges, you pay the agent 
after you find the coat 
perfectly satisfactory, as 
well and handsome a coat 
a8 you ever saw and the 
equal in appearance of any 
$50.00 genuine pony skin 
» coat, otherwise refuse to 


uF 
to- 
lay or write for our big 


FREE Special 
‘ Fashion Book 


pattie shows over 1,000 ele- 
. Sant pictures of rare and beau- 
fiat land eoiter. 
at ye ts prices. Seprenis 


arments 
misses” 


lo 
athe for f 
Ladies’ ,” Misses’ and Childr Stars C Ali Kinds 
at below regular mole inricane Full line shown fn special fashion 
ook. We alsos upply Coats made of this beautiful Chase’s Plush for 
Juniors, Girls and Children at following proportionately low prices: 


Length—45,47,49 in. } L’ th—31,33,36,39,42in. | according to age. 

Juniors are made with shaw] collar same as picture, with 2 buttons, 
Girls’ and Children’s coats have large, warm storm. collars. We'll 
send any of them on same liberal C.O.D. terms given on ‘Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Coats. Give size Sah Order or get Free Book now. 


JOHNM. SMYTH 30s CO., tiaticonsc. Chicago 


27 MadisonSt. 


4 ce Diamond 


Brilliant White Stone. 
in 14-Karat Solid Gold 


PRING $9900 


and Beauty, for 


References: Any Bankin Kansas City. 


Your opportunity to buy a genuine fine diamond ring at such 


We sell at actual WHOLESALE PRICES 


a bargain. 
Money refunded if 


At retail this ring would cost you $46.00. 
not satisfied. Prompt service. 
FREE! Our expensive 272?-page M & M Catalog 
© for 1912-13 now ready; a complete jewelry 
store in book-form, superbly illustrated— 
quoting wholesale prices at which we sell our goods. - Mailed 
free anywhere only on request. Send us your name.and address 
today fora copy. 


MARGOLIS JEWELRY CO. 
1025 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


DEAR CHILDREN—Did you read the fairy story about Golly-Golly Land in the September 
number of Woman’s Wortp? . If-you did I am sure you will be looking forward eagerly to 
the October number to find out what happened next to Chrysselkind and Christina i in the won- 
derful country. to which those delightful beasts and birds took them. 

So Aunt Bell won’t have to advise you to read the story in this number, “Day and Evening.” 


You'll turn right to it first thing and find out about the King of the Beavers and about how poor 


old Houbla-Houbla, the Queen of the Pelicans, got into disgrace and out again—and, oh, a whole 


- lot of perfectly marvelous and charming things. 


And those pictures!» Honest, did you ever know anybody could draw pictures like that? That 
giraffe with all the little children on his back, last month, and this month the King of the Beavers 


inviting the children to his workshop! Well! 


And ‘this isn’t the end of the Golly-Golly Land stories, not by a long sight. 


more of them! 


There are two 


Well, I suppose by the time Aunt Bell’s little nieces and nephews read this, they’ll be all 


through with their long vacations and back to work in school. 


Aunt Bell is going to have a little 


vacation herself pretty soon, and she’s looking forward to it just-as eagerly as'if she weren’t a 


bit more grown up than the youngest of her nieces. 


things she saw and did on her holiday trip. - 


Maybé she’ll tell you later about some of the 
Aunt BELL, 


_ ANGELA MAY'S MAMA 


Now, Angela May, mother’s going downtown; 
She is not to be gone very long: 

And she very much hopes that her Angela May 
Will do nothing meantime that is wrong. 


Don’t open the window, or go out on the street, - 


Don’t meddle with fire or with water; 
Don’t mar any book or break any dish— 
This, mother requires of her daughter. 
What can you do? Well, Angela May, 
To. think that you’vé not understood! 
And mother has told you as plain as could be— 
Why, what should you do but be good! 


A PUZZLE IN LEATHER 


Here is a puzzle that shows how foolish it is 
to give a thing up because it looks difficult. 
Now on the face of it, it looks quite impossible 
to remove the string } 
of buttons from this 
piece of leather with- 
out untying or break- 
ing the string. You 
can make this puzzle 
yourself. 

First, notice how the 
leather is cut. Make 
two parallel cuts clear 
through the leather 
and just below cut out 
a round hole a trifle 
wider than the strip 
between the two slits. 
Pass a string through 
both slits and bring 
the ends down through 
the hole as shown in 
the illustration. You 
are now ready to tie a 


a 
f } 
@ ° 


button to each end of the string. 
The way the string is taken | from the leather 


is very simple. Bend the leather in such a way 
as to enable you to push the narrow strip 
through the hole. Now pull on one button and 
the other will slide through the loop. 


QUEER FAIRIES 
By Dorothy Elaine Wilkin, Age 10 Years 
(Prize Fairy Story) 


N Y MAMA has often told me about Myers, 

and I think he must have been the queer- 
est little boy ever. He did not care for little 
boys and girls, but played with fairies all the 
time. 

His fairies were not like other fairies either. 
They were dogs mostly, sometimes cows. He 
worried his mama by holding the screen doors 
open, coaxing his dogs into the house, and let- 
ting lots of flies in at the same time. They did 
not happen to be fairy flies either. 

Myers told his mama all about his dogs, and 
wondered and wondered why she could not see 
them too. His mama laughed at him, but 
‘tended like she believed all he said. Other 
little boys and girls were not so kind. The boys 
hit him and called him crazy, and said other bad 
things, the little girls said he was a story-teller 
and “fibber,” but they did not hit him. Little 
girls don’t fight, you know. 

Myers had nine “Fairy-dogs,” and none of 
them had names the least bit like fairies either. 
One great dog he called Pete after a great big 
man he knew, who chewed tobacco and drove 
horses. Another big one was called Jim— 
nothing fairy-like about that, either. 

Then some real little fairy dogs which Tiny, 
Toodles, Tootsy, and the like would have suited, 
he called Bill and Tom and Jerry. One little 
fluffy dog that Snowball would just fit, Myers 
called Ruffles. I guess that was the only little 


girl-dog he had, which goes to show that Myers 
didn’t like girls very well. But I don’t care. 

One* day~ Myers- ran over to a neighbor’s 
after a little boy to come and help him drive a 
lot of cows out of his back~yard. The little 
neighbor boy came all out of breath, and when 
he could not see those fairy cows he was so 
angry that he beat Myers. 

Myers played alone after that. He would not 
share his fairies with any little boys or girls. 
My mama says that with such an imagination 
Myers should make a great writer some day. I 
don’t know the meaning of that long word, but 
I guess it is being able to make the fairies come. 


THE LITTLE GIRL ON THE WALL 
By ANNIE Woop CANTRALL 


There is a girl on the wall each night, 
When I go to bed by candlelight. 


I think it strange, and Mama does too, 
That she does everything I do. 


If I move quickly, her fingers fly, 
And she is undressed as soon as I. 


When I am slow—she is slow too, 
And pokes along with stocking and shoe. 


And when I am naughty then she is bad, 
And both our mothers they feel so sad. 


She gives her mother dear, kisses nine, 
And loves her as much as I love mine. 


She always kneels by her mother’s knee, 
And says her little prayer like me. 


We both jump in bed and out of sight, 
When Mama blows out the ee 


PUZZLEGRAMS 


Double Beheadings 

1.—Behead a hard substance and leave tardy; 
behead again and leave devoured. (Example, 
s-l-ate). 

2—Behead smart and leave a piece of 
mechanism; behead again and leave at any 
time. 

3.—Behead pay out and leave to be undecid- 
ed; behead again and leave finish. 

4.—Behead unclouded and leave a famous 
king in a play; behead again and leave an organ 
of the body. 

5.—Behead begin and leave pastry; behead 
again and leave skill. 

6.—Behead seize and leave to make an iiri- 
tating sound; behead again and leave a reptile. 


GAMES WE PLAY 


2.—One of the large 
4.—To want. 


1.—A flowerless plant. 


lakes. 3.—An aquatic grain. 


Answers te September Puzzles 


Animal Charade -key.) 
What We Use at School—1.—pen; 2.— 
chart; 3.—rubber; 4.—ruler; 5.—pointer: 6.— 


slate. 

Conundrums—1.—Methuselah’s father. 
2.—It sticks to its post. 3.—Minnie, ha ha! 
(Minnehaha). 4.—The big man, because the 
little man is a trifle short. 5.—To keep him 
from making a bolt. 6.—Life sentence. 
An umbrella. 8.—No point to it. 9—He has 
the most pressing matters to attend to. 
10.—1 bite. 
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Products. 


Music 
Cabinet 
No.250 
Given 
with $10 worth of 
Larkin Products. 


Given to You ‘| 
Because You Save Them | 


These handsome home furnishings are 

giventoyou because you save them. There 

are 1600 other articles, equally handsome 

and desirable, which are given to you in the % 
same way. They represent the numerous “‘costs” 
and “profits” you save by buying your teas, soaps, \ 
groceries, toilet articles, and other necessary house- 
hold supplies direct from us, the manufacturers. 
They are the “profit-bonus” or extra value you gain 


by LARKIN 
Factory-to-Family Dealing 


Products 
you’d pay 


Buying from 
furnishings both 


us 
for 


and 
for 


you get 
what 


Security Crib No, 2550. Giv enseen 

with $10 worth of Larkin Products. ~ 

Products alone at the store. - This bonus enables 
you to furnish your home or clothe yourself and 
your family without adding one cent to your 
regular living expenses. Do you wonder that 
we have over two million customers? Our 
Products are made ‘n clean wholesome factories 
and are of the highest quality. Ask any Larkin 
customer in yovr neighborhood about Larkin 
quality and square !ealing! 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


We send both Products and Merchandise (your 
selection) on 30 days’ trial. You pay no money 
until you have seen and tried them for yourself. 
We do this so that you, yourself, may be the 
judge of Larkin quality and the extra value to 
be gained by Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing. 
If any offer could be fairer than this, we certain‘: 
would make it. 


, |Send Coupen For Catalog 


Our new Fall Catalog (No. 49) is the largest we 
have ever published. Contains pictures and descrip- 
tions of our 59C Products and of our wide assortment 
of Premium Merchandise, including furniture oi al’ 


kinds, carpers, clothing, jewelry, etc., ete. ‘This 
Catalog shows vou how to get practically ‘vice a: 
much for vour money 28 you are getting now ! 
Send coupon ior a copy today. Mailed postpaid 4 


upon ¢ecuest. 
Latvkitt Co 
Buffalo, N. ¥. Chicago 


(Sene Coupon to near 


Peoria. iil. 


t address) 


Oak Table No. 150 
iven with $10 
orth of Larkin 

Products. 


a era ce a oS ea en san Sa taal see cae et “Ae 


Latha or. Mail me your new large Cataloz J 
| Ne. 49 containing over 1600 money-saving offers 
| Neome——__—_~ = ee l 

il Address. a ae ~ 
| | G.P. 185 
Fe ee ee ee 
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for Frying -for Shortenin 
Ay Cake Woke 


will improve 
your pastry 


LEANN 
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Because of its pure vegetable 
origin, Crisco will make your 
pies and puddings so perfectly 
digestible that no member of 
your family need deny himself 
the pleasure of eating them. 


It will make the crust deliciously 
tender, light and flaky—so much 
so that even the under crust which 
so easily becomes tough and hard 
always will be crisp and easy to cut. 


It will give a flavor as delicious as 
butter—yet at half the cost—for, 
in addition to all its other advan- 
tages, the price of Crisco is but 
half that of butter and materially 
less than the least expensive of other 
cooking fats. 


Use a fifth less of Crisco than 
of other shortenings. When 
used instead of butter, add 
salt, one teaspoonful to a cup- 
Sul of Crisco. 


Send for this Cook Book | 
g It tells why Crisco makes better 1 
U foods at less cost and gives over Ee 
100 tested recipes illustrating the y 
y best ways to use Crisco. , 
; The Procter & Gamble Company, E 


Dept. O, Cincinnati. 
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THE HEART OF THE HOUSE 


Dy ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


A Cook Book That Any Woman Can Make 


Be an ordinary book with stiff cover. This 
* will not. cost more than ten or fifteen 
cents. From an old magazine find a picture of 
a young woman with a cap and apron on dressed 
as a cook, and paste this on the outside of the 
» cover. . : a 

Number each page throughout the book and 
use the front pages for an index, leaving several 
pages for each subject. ‘s . 2 ae 

For pies paste a picture of a pie at the top of 
the page and below write. out. the different 
recipes. For meats use a picture of a roast 
beef or pork chops. Follow it through with 
candies, cookies, breads, puddings, etc., having 
groups of. pages for each subject with a picture 
at the start of each, so that when looking for 
any special thing you can find it more readily 
by the picture. 

This makes an attractive book for home use, 
and will be found a most practical addition to 
the household. 5 

FOR THE KEEPING OF TOMATOES 
Fresh Tomatoes All Winter — 

Gather smooth, ripe tomatoes with the skin 
unbroken; put in stone jars; melt lard, let cool 
and pour over tomatoes and cover two inches 
above them; set in cellar; when taking them 
out for use, save lard, melt, and pour back over 
the remaining ones, keeping them always cov- 
ered with the lard. This is a housekeeper’s 
suggestion well worth trying. It has not been 
tested by the Heart of the House. _ 

To keep both ripe and green tomatoes for a 
limited time, pull the vines before the first 
frost, hang them in a dark cool place and use 
the ripe ones as needed. Some of the more 
mature green ones will ripen. Those remaining 
green may be used in the following manner: 

Sweet Tomato Pickle 

One peck green tomatoes, six large onions, 
sliced, sprinkle with 1 cup salt, and let stand 
over night; drain, add 2 quarts water and 1 
quart vinegar. Boil 15 minutes, then drain 
again and throw this vinegar and water away. 
Add to the pickles 2 pounds sugar, 2 quarts 
vinegar, 2 tablespoons cloves, 2 tablespoons 
allspice, 2 tablespoons ginger, 2 tablespoons 
mustard, 2 tablespoons cinnamon and _1 table- 
spoon cayenne. Boil 15 minutes. Will keep 
in a stone jar. 

Green Tomato Pie ; 

This may be a substituted for apple pie. Slice 
the tomatoes and let them stand over night 
sprinkled with salt. When ready to use pour 
off the juice which the salt has drawn out. Line 
a pie tin as for apple pie. Put in a layer of the 
tomatoes, cover with sugar and a tablespoon of 
lemon juice. Add another layer and repeat 
until the tin is filled. Finish the top with bits 
of butter and sugar. Cinnamon if desired. 
Cover with crust and bake. - 

Fried Green Tomatoes 

Wash, slice and dip in beaten egg. Roll in 
fine cracker crumbs and fry either in deep fat as 
doughnuts are fried, or saute in the frying pan 
in a small amount of fat, preferably butter. 


SOME REQUESTED RECIPES 
Sweet Cucumber Pickles 

Place cucumbers in a dish with a half cup of 
salt to two quarts of small cucumbers, cover 
with boiling water and let stand overnight. In 
the morning remove from the brine ‘and place 
in a granite kettle. Cover with vinegar. Add 
whole mustard seed, whole cloves, stick cinna- 
mon and one cup of sugar. Bring to boiling 
point, but do not boil. Seal in cans or bottles. 


Sweet Melon Pickles 

Seven pounds fruit, 3 pounds sugar, 1 pint 
vinegar. 

Let vinegar and sugar boil until sugar is dis- 
solved, then drop into this the melon rinds after 
they have been boiled in vinegar and water 
until tender. Let boil until clear. Drop into 
them a small bag of cloves and cinnamon. Let 
melon rinds soak over night in vinegar and 
water—1 cup to a gallon. j 


Pickled Cauliflower 

Two cauliflowers cut up; one pint small 
onions, three medium-sized red peppers. Dis- 
solve one-half pint salt in water enough to cover 
vegetables and let stand over night. In morn- 
ing drain, heat two quarts vinegar with four 
tablespoons mustard until it boils. Add vege- 
tables. Boil 15 minutes, until a fork can be 
thrust through cauliflower. 

Carrot Pickles 

Cut carrots in rather thick slices and boil in 
salted water until tender. 

For two quarts of carrots: One-half cup 
sugar, 1 cup vinegar, 1 cup water, 6 cloves, 
stick cinnamon. 

Boil all together, then add carrots and cook 
again; set them back and cook slowly about an 
hour or less. 

To Make Vinegar 

Take apple parings, put them in a crock, 
cover with water, put a plate on the crock and 
set in a warm place; when mother forms, strain 
through cheesecloth, and the vinegar is ready 
for use. Put the mother back in crock, fill with 
water, and add a handful of brown sugar; in 
six weeks it is ready for use; by adding sugar 
and water, the mother may be used indefinitely. 


Baked Tomatoes 
One cup of macaroni; break in pieces two 
inches long; cook twenty minutes in a little salt 
and water; grease a small dish, put in two cups 
tomatoes, a little salt and pepper, a little cheese, 


- lects in the radiators. 


cut fine; add layers of bread crumbs and maca- 
roni until dish is full; put butter on top. 
MENUS FOR LUNCH BOXES 

Monday—Four sandwiches, two of whole- 
wheat bread with chopped hard-boiled egg and 
French dressing, two of white bread with rasp- 
berry jam; a little round cake, a pear. 

Tuesday—Four sandwiches, two of white 
bread spread with chopped ham, two of whole- 
wheat bread with peanut butter, a piece of 
gingerbread, three olives, a peach. 

Wednesday—Four sandwiches, two of Bos- 
ton brown bread spread with cream cheese and 
chopped nuts, two of white bread with lettuce 
dipped in French dressing, three thin slices of 
meat, salted, a cup of custard, an apple. 

Thursday—Three sandwiches of minced 
meat, two large square crackers with jam be- 
tween, a jar of celery salad, a pear. 

Friday—Three lettuce sandwiches, one of 
whole-wheat with butter and brown sugar, 
three little sweet pickles, ginger cookies, a jar 
of stewed figs, plums 

HEATING WITH STEAM 

Always keep the boiler well filled with water 
during the summer to prevent rusting. Let this 
water out of the boiler when ready to start the 
fire in the fall. 

Obtain the best quality of stove coal for the 
body of the fire. The pea size can be used for 
banking the fire at night. 

A good grate is essential to good heating and 
economical use of coal. 

Never try to heat a room filled with bad air. 
Even in the coldest weather the rooms should 
be thrown open every morning for at least ten 


-minutes. 


When steam is required to heat the house 
quickly a very small amount of coal should be 
put on the fire. None at all if there is a good 
bed of coals. A large quantity of coal will re- 
duce the steam pressure. 

As soon as the rooms are sufficiently warm, 
open the coal door, shut the draft and partially 
close the damper in the smoke pipe. The 
amount of coal necessary to be put on depends 
upon the weather. If the weather is cold only 
a small amount of coal is put on so that the fur- 
nace may be opened up and a red fire quickly 
obtained. A steam heating plant differs from 
hot water, or hot air. 

If it is desired to heat one room quickly turn 
the steam off in the other rooms for a few min- 
utes. When this room is sufficiently warmed 
turn the steam on one room at a time as needed. 

When the pressure is high, water often col- 
As the fire cools off the 
valves should be opened and the water allowed 
to run back into the boiler. If it is allowed to 
remain in the radiator, when the steam is 
turned on the water is forced out through the 
escape into the room, or if the weather is very 
cold the water will freeze and the radiator 
crack. 

When the body of coal has burned out and 
the fire nearly disappears when shaken, it can 
be easily rebuilt in the following manner: 

Stick some kindling into the few live coals. 
Fill a small grape or fruit basket with coal and 
set it on the coals. The kindling will set fire to 
the basket and as the basket gives way the 
burned coal will be distributed. Now add a 
little coal at a time and when a good bed of fire 
is obtained the burned out coal may be shaken 
out. This method is much easier and quicker 
than dumping and rebuilding. 

HINTS ON REFRESHMENTS 

Many requests for suggestions on refresh- 
ments for various occasions have been sent to 
this department. 

Quantities 

Allow one quart of oysters to every four per- 
sons. For 100 persons twenty-five quarts. 

Six chickens and eighteen heads of celery for 
sixty guests. 

Three gallons of ice cream for fifty guests. 

One hundred and twenty sandwiches for 100 
guests. 

About one and one-half pounds of butter for 
the sandwiches. 

One quart of soup makes six portions. 

One quart of salad makes eight portions. 

One quart of ice cream makes six portions. 

One gallon of drink makes twenty-four por- 
tions. 

Wedding Dinner 
Oysters or Clams 
Cream of Tomato Soup 


Roast Chicken Giblet Sauce 
Brown Potatoes Cauliflower in Cream 
Sherbet Salad 
Ice Cream Bride’s Cake 
Coffee 
Outline for Order of Courses in a Formal 
Dinner 


These courses may be combined into a two or 
three course dinner. 

The first course: Usually consists of raw 
oysters, muskmelon or grape fruit. 

The second course: Soup—a heavy soup for 
a light dinner and a light soup for a heavy din- 
ner. 

The third course: Is properly fish patties, 
fricassee, or meat salad is sometimes served. 

The fourth course: Consists of the roast and 
vegetables. 

The fifth course: Frozen punch, omelet or 
souffle is sometimes used. 

The sixth course: Salad. 

The seventh course: ‘Dessert, may consist of 
hot pudding, pie or ice cream and cake. 

The eighth course: Fruits, candy, cheese and 
toasted crackers. Small cups of coffee. 


This — 
happens 

everywhere 
every 


fruit juice and saves the cost, time: 


October, 1912 


“I forget the name, . 
but Mother said it — 
was pure gelatine” 


“Then, little girl, she must want 
Knox Pure Plain Sparkling Gelatine 
—pbut does your mother know about 
the Knox Pure Sparkling Acidulated 
Gelatine, that is also in great de-- 
mand? It is the package with the 
separate envelope of pure lemon 


and bother of squeezing lemons. 
“This allows your mother the 
choice of using lemon jelly plain; or — 
if she wishes it colored she can use’ 
the tablet of pink coloring that is 
enclosed in a separate envelope, ; 
or she can add any fresh fruit— ; 
which is always best— using the 
juices for coloring. .- +. = <7 
‘‘ With the Knox Acidulated as 
well as the Knox Plain Gelatine 
she ccn make desserts, salads, © 
candies, ice cream and ices, and 


improve other dishes. 
“Now, take this Knox Acidulated 
package home and I know your mother 
will be more than pleased—the price is 
just the same as the Knox Plain Gela- 
tine, and each package makes two 
quarts—one-half gallon of jelly.”’ 


Knox Recipe Book FREE 


Contains over 100 recipes for Desserts, 
Salads, Candies, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, 
Sherbets, etc. Sent FREE for your grocer’s name, 


Pint sample of Acidulated Gelatine 


for 2c stanip and grocer’s name. 


HHARLES B. KNOX CO, 
12 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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YUKON SUGAR SPOON 


FREE 


To every Lady sending her name 
p\ 2nd address we will mail Abso- 
tutely Free choice from_ three 
designs of Yukon Sugar Spoons 
together with catalogue illustrat- 
ing over 400articles suitable for 
Christmas presents, These sugar 
spoons retail regularly for 60 
cents and we make this offer to 
introduce our line of goods. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


No capital or experience neces- 
sary. We furnish full instruc- 
tions and loan you samples. Lib- 
eralcommissions paid either in 
premiums orcash, Add to your 
Christmas money Write today. 


RAYMOND MFG Co. 


Dept. 33 MUNCIE, INDIANA, 
SECURED OR 


A T E N a": FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to invent with list of inventions 


wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents adver- 
used free. VICTOR J EVANS & CO. Washington, D. 0. 


October, 1912 


GOLD DUST 


makes clean, 
healthy homes 


Gold Dust acts like magic on 
dirty floors, doors and wood- 
work. You do not have to bend 
until your poor back is nearly 
breaking in an effort to scour: 
and scrub away the dirt. Add 
a heaping teaspoonful of Gold 
Dust to a pail of water and the 
Gold Dust Twins will do the 
rest. 


Gold Dust makes floors and 
doors spotlessly white. It 
searches out dirt, germs and 
impurities from every crack 
and crevice. . 


Gold Dust makes home—‘‘sweet” 
home. Save your strength by 
calling Gold Dust to your aid. 


Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy. 


**A Cube 
Makes ;{ 
a Cup”’ 


Just pour on 
boiling water 
foracupofrich, 
delicious bouillon, 
perfectly seasoned, ready to enjoy. 


“Eur EER *’ Bouillon 
Cubes 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., N. ¥. 


Send for Free Samples 


and learn how delicious tl they are. No cook- 
ing. Always ready. 

Box of 12 cubes 35c, postpaid, if your gro- 
cer, druggist or delicatessen cannot supply 
you. Also in tins of 50 and 100 cubes. 

Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schleffelin & Co.,149 William Street, New York 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial No, 1 
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Peckham’s Make 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 
Old 


PN ON 7 ~~ AIA) 


Feathers 
Write for 
Prices 


Send us your old Ostrich feath-gz 
ers and from them we will make a 
magnificent Willow Plume, fault- 7 
lessly curled and dyed your favorite 
shade—guaranteed to look as well 
and to hold its shape and color and wear as long as any Wil- 
low Plume you can buy from a dealer at three or four times 
the cost. If prices are not satisfactory feathers will be 
returned at our expense. Reference: National Bank of 
Commerce. The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning and Curling 
dept. cannot be equaled. Write for prices. 


eckham’s, 670 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


vo rHome. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
earn 8. Play ano rgan, Violin, Mandolin, 
ers or advanced pupils. 


Banj 
ee SCHOOL ¢ OF “music, 35 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WOMAN'S 


HEART OF THE HOUSE 


How to Clean Draperies 

These may be safely and nicely cleaned by 
the use of the so-called dry cleaning method. 
Procure gasoline and dry cleaners’ soap. The 
soap is especially prepared to dissolve easily in 
gasoline. Do not attempt to use ordinary 
soap. Do not try to economize on gasoline. 
Look over the number of things to be cleaned 
and buy enough gasoline to rinse, wash twice 
and rinse the articles to be cleaned. 

Get four vessels proportioned to the bulk of 
the articles to be cleaned. Pour equal amounts 
of gasoline in these vessels. In two of them dis- 
solve soap, one pound to each four gallons of 
gasoline. In the other two vessels pour clear 
gasoline. Remove the dust from the article to 
be cleaned and put it to soak in one of the ves- 
sels of clear gasoline. Soak for one-half hour 
and squeeze out. Put into the soap and gaso- 
line mixture and handle and squeeze in this 
mixture for fifteen minutes. Put it into the 
other soap and gasoline and repeat the process. 
When thoroughly clean squeeze and rinse in the 
clean gasoline. Hang in the open air to dry. 

Never clean with gasoline in the house or 
near a fire. In cold weather the gasoline may 
be warmed by setting the pan containing the 
gasoline in a pan of hot water. This is the 
method used by all successful dry cleaners. If 
these directions are followed carefully perfect 
results will be obtained. 

How to Wash Woolen Blankets 

The first care in washing any woolen goods is 
to prevent them from shrinking to keep them 
soft. 

How to Prevent Shrinking 

Always wash on a bright clear day. 

Dry as quickly as possible. 

Never rub them on the board. 

Always dry in a moderate temperature, away 
from the fire. 

Never allow them to freeze while drying. 

Never use a yellow soap, but one which is 
made especially for washing woolens. 

Always have the rinsing water the same 
temperature as the suds. 

Always use soft water. If the water is hard, 
a little dissolved borax or ammonia may be put 
in the last water. 

Never wring by hand. 

Ginger Cookies That Keep 

Two cups molasses, 1 cup lard or fryings. 1 
cup sugar, one cup butter or chicken fat, 2 level 
tablespoons of soda. 

Mix and boil these ingredients together. 
When cold add: 

Three well-beaten eggs, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon salt. 

Mix very stiff if the ingredients are thor- 
oughly -cold. 

Chicken fat makes good ginger cookies, or 
even may be used for molasses cake. Any clean 
shortening with a good flavor may be used in 
place of the lard. These cookies are improved 
if sprinkled over the top with granulated sugar 
before they are baked. A chunk of jelly or a 
raisin may be put in the center. 

Inexpensive Tea Cakes 

These can be baked while the potatoes bake. 

One and one-half cups flour, 2 level teaspoons 
baking powder, 2-3 teaspoon soda, 14 teaspoon 
nutmeg or mace. 

Sift together the flour, baking powder and 
soda and add three-fourths cup of granulated 
sugar. Put in a mixing dish and with a spoon 
make a hole in the center. In a bowl break an 
egg and put in three-fourths cup of sour milk; 
beat together and stir this liquid into the flour 
mixture, quickly. Have melting in the small 
cake pans a piece of butter the size of an egg. 
When melted pour into the cake mixture and 
blend thoroughly. Pour. into well greased 
small tins and bake. This cake requires no 
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Fresh Garden Products all Winter 


This is the age of glassware. Recent discoveries 
have shown that vegetables and fruit may be more 
easily preserved if “put up” in a/l-g/ass, and so 
sealed as to exclude the air. It’s all in the kind 


of jar you use. Your housewifely skill and cun- 
ning are wasted if you trust to old-fashioned, 

narrow-necked, tin-topped, wrist-twisted ,joke- 

sealed jars! 


Use the sanitary 


Atlas E-Z Seal Jars 


(Get one free from your grocer) 


Any woman may use this jar. It is easy 
—it is safe—the all-glass jar made of green- 
tinted glass to keep out the light. 

It has a glass cap—no metal touches the 
fruit. The strong wire spring seals and 
unseals by the ¢ouch of a finger—no twist- 
ing and turning, no shattering. 

You may make your winter table more 
tempting and healthful. You may fare bet- 
ter and reduce the “cost of living.” Just ¥ 
make good use of the Atlas E-Z Seal Jars. N 


A Free Jar and Free Book 1-Qt. 


E-Z 
Take this coupon to your grocer. He will give Seal Jar 
you a free jar. Write to us and we will send FREE 
you a free book of recipes and canning in- In order to secure 
structions. Do this to-day. 


free jur, present this 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 


coupon to your dealer 
before Oct. 15, 1912, prop- 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


erly filled out. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO,, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

This is to certify that I have re- 

ceived one ‘‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar 

free of all cost or obligation. Thisis 

the first coupon presented by any mem- 
ber of my family. 


Address 


TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 
whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars, All coupons must 
be signed by you and returned before Noy. 1, 1912. 
DEALER'S CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I gave 
one ‘‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the person whose signature 
appears above, 


Denlen's Nam ego oe crenn- vp cocccasp dunvusan-daceeneanshonn~n<wemevanecsmie — 


creaming of butter or beating of egg whites. | - 
Butter when warm. 
Doughnuts 

Two whole eggs and yolk of 1 more, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup new milk or milk with some cream 
stirred into it. If bottle milk is used simply 
pour off part of the cream and shake the bottle 
before using; 5 cups sifted flour, 4 teaspoons 
crea of tartar, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 14 teaspoon mace. 

Beat the eggs, add the sugar gradually and 
the milk. Sift together the flour, soda, salt, 
cream of tartar and mace. Stir the liquid mix- 
ture into the dry mixture. About one cup of 
the flour should be left out for mixing. Some 
flours thicken more than others, so always take 
the precaution to leave out some of the flour. 
These doughnuts should be mixed as soft as 
they can be readily handled. On a very cold 
day, when the ingredients are all cold, they can 
be mixed stiffer. Cut and fry in the usual 
manner. 


THE ENNUI DOCTOR 


Continued from page 10 


“What!” she exclaimed, in sudden trepida- 
tion. 


“My first patient,” he repeated. “No one 
else answered the advertisement. I began to 
feel the bitterness of disappointment. I feared 


I had not properly understood human nature. 
When I expended almost my last sou to insert 
that, oh, so small, little advertisement in the 
paper, I thought I should be deluged with 
answers. I expected to be able to pick and 
choose; to select my first patient. She would not 
belong to the canaille. She would be a very 


grand and fine lady. 
“But no answer came. I felt desolated. I 
was an ass. I who thought myself so wise knew 


nothing about people. They apparently were 
not curious. What had happened to the world? 


L.DON’T PAY TWO PRICES: 
SAVE HALF YOUR ania oa 


| Why not have the best when you can buy them 
at such low, unheard-of Factory Prices? = 


HOOSIER STOVE 
Be, RANGES AND HEATERS 


Are heavily made of the highest grade, se 
Mmlected material, beautifully finished with 
improvements that absolutely surpass anything 
ever produced. The Bestin the World. Guar- 
wy anteedfor Years by a Two Million DollarBond. 
835-No matter where you live you cantry a 
Hoosier in your own home 30 days without a 
penny’s expense to you. “You can save enough 
Non a single Hoosier Stove to buy your Winter's 
YF uel.”* ene TODAY for LARGE FREE CATALOG & PRICES. 47 


MACHINE GIL 


3-in-One lubricates every part of any 
sewing machine better than any other 
oil on earth, Prevents bearings wear- 
hes ing. Promotes smooth running. Pre- 
Bea serves the health of the user. Adds 
ma years to the life of the machine, 
Avoids repair bills. ; 
FREE sample bottle. Write today. 
3-in-One sold at all stores 10c 
—25c—50c. 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
fm 42 A.S. Broadway 
“am, New York City @ 
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We Will Sell to You on Credit 


Send for this great catalog at once and learn how 


you can have a home of luxury andcomfortimmediately for 
which you can pay just a little at a time, as you earn the 
money during a whole yearorover. Youdo not need toskimp and 
Save up ten, twenty-five, fifty or a couple of hundred dollars be- 
fore you buy. 
or any other security.. We send no collectors—charge no interest, 


You are not asked to give a note, chattel mortgage 


there is no publicity—no red tape or delay of any kind. 
You take no risk. If you are not absolutely pleased after thirty 


days’ use, simply send the shipment back 


to us 


and your money will be refunded, including all 
freight charges, etc.—so you cannot lose a 


single penny. 


Great Bargain Libra 


Examine this item carefully, 


7, ' 5 
Note the amazing bargain price, 
and the easy, monthly payment terms. It is 
but a sample of the wonderful values.listed in 
our great, new, free, catalog. This is aset of 
the highest grade in every particular—and of 
exquisitely beautiful design, Strongly made 
of solid oak. ‘Finished Early English or 
Fumed. A real mission design with rich carv- 
ings on front of seat and top back panel. Has 
heavy posts and wide arms; broad comfortable 
seats contain “‘Monarch’’ indestructible steel 
spring construction, and are covered wi 
“"Imperial’’ Spanish leather. Library table 
has top, size 34x24 inches, broad book shelf, 
stout legs and end magazine racks, 


Price only $9.75 
Terms, $1 down and 50c per mo, 


Easy Terms—ONE 


Great Stove Bargains. 


We say with positive knowledge that you eannot find 
anywhere else in the world, stove values equal to those we offerin our 
new catalogue. And we also offer the most extensive line ever listed. 
For, in the production of no other line of goods do we enjoy greater ad= 
vantages than in the manufacture of stoves.. We guarantee to you a 
positive saving of from 15 to 50 per cent on any stove you select. We 
anticipate the biggest stove season in the history of our business, and 
you should not think of buying a stove before studying the wonderful 


line we show in our new free catalogue- 


No. 0- 8B 


“*Prize’’ Blue Steel 
**Regent’’ Range — 
with a rep ion of 
over 50,000 now in 
use—absolutelyguar- 
anteed. Has 18x13 
in. oven. Beautifull E 
nickel trimmed. Hig! . is 


No. 0-8042 


This famous ‘“*Re- 
gent’’ Heater is listed 
at_a remarkable bar- 

ain, It is an intense 
heat radiator, econom- 
ical in the consumption 
of fuel. Built of cold 
rolled steel, heavy or- 
namenta! cast iron, and 
full nickel trimmed. 

Made in two sizes. 


somely desi, 


closet.LargeFirepot. 
Price, without hot 
water reservoir,only 
619.75. Terms: $3 
own, $1.25 permo, €Ve 
Price, with reser- in. 
voir as shown, only 
$23.75.7ms.$3.50 
down, $1.75 per mo. 


Price, 18-in. firepot 
only$5.75. Terms 50c 
down and 50c per mo, 

Price. 15-in. firepot 
only$ 7.85.Terms Tic 
down and 60c per mo, 


irepot. 


No. 0-8C203 


Our _ famous 
gent’’ Hot Blast Stove 
is a powerful, 
heater, made of hand- 
ed heavy 
cast iron and cold rolled 

Has mica light 
beautifully 
nickeled, Has hot blast 
tube and draft features 
—a wonderful fuel say- 
er. Fully guaranteed in 
particular. 


“Ree 
quick 


Price only $9. 
Terms, $1.00 
and Tic per mo. 


= Yi Price 


Only$9.75 


YEAR TO PAY 


You may order any item in this special 
announcement, and the same way from the 
catalog by simply sending first small payment, 
Our new, liberal, confidential credit plan is 
just the same kind of credit your grocer or 
meat man might allow you, only we give you 
a yearor over to pay—a little at a time—as 
you find it convenient. 


Through 57 years of dealing with the 
public, we have prered what we believed at 
the beginning—that no matter where a fam- 
ily may live, or how small their income might 
be, they are just as honest and we can just as 
safely trust them for home furnishings as we 
can- trust the people of greater means who 
have charge accounts with us in our 22 great 
retail stores in the big cities. Just write for 
our new catalog and we will opeu an account 
for you, so that you can order anything you 
want—and all you want to furnish your home 
—and you will,be given a whole year or over 
to pay. Remember, there are over a million 
families—rich and poor—who buy all of their 
home furnishings from us on this great, easy- 
payment plan. : 


Ask for Catalog Today 


We have prepared this great, newcata- 
log representing 7,000 modern designs in ar- 
ticles-of furniture and home furnishings, and 
we will send this new book showing illustra- 
tions in natural colors, with complete loc 
tions, by mail, postpaid in plain package, if 
you will simply send us your name and address 
on a postal card right now so that you can 
secure a copy before the edition is exhausted, 


Take advantage of this great saving in 
money and the convenience of our liberal, 
easy-payment credit plan. For lc you can in- 
13 vestigate and fully satisfy yourself. Send 
just your name and address on a postal card and we 


85. will mail you this big book of 7,000 bargains, The 
down 


will be sent in a plain package, all charges prepaid, 
IT IS FREE SEND TODAY. > 


Largest, oldest and best 


HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET co. known home furnishing 
3949 Wentworth Ave., Chicago-concern in the world. 


Established 1855—57 Years of Success—22 Great Stores—1,000,060 Customers 


SHEET MUSIC SPECIALS! 


RX 4 Pa 


“Then your charming message or command 
reached me. I was uplifted to a new heaven of 
hope. A patient, at last, and on a fairly good 
residence street.” 

His discerning glance swept again about the 
salon. 

“Not quite so fashionable, as I might have 
hoped! Of course, I should have preferred one 
of the grand’ avenues almost within’ stone’s 
throw from here. My genius would have rev- 
eled in a grand avenue. However, beggars 
must not be choosers. So I welcomed your 
note, as I say. I hastened to respond to your 
delightful invitation. I am here.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. -Vandermere, 
“now you are here, what do you want?” 

“Ts it possible??- Haven’t you: guessed. yet,” 
he said, repreachfully.. “And they tell me your 
countrymen are so bright! There! © Don’t 
move. And especially don’t do that again.” 
Sternly. Mrs Vandermere had given a little 
scream. She had never before looked into the 
muzzle of a shining revolver, held about ‘two 
inches from her nose. It was a new sensation— 
quite piquant. 

“Now we'll get on very nicely, I am sure,” 
Mr. Vibrot went on. “You see, I was not 
wrong in bidding you hope for the unexpected. 
How are the blues? Do you feel bored?” 

Mrs. Vandermere could not answer. Only 
her frightened éyes spoke. 

“Yes, I’m a burglar,” replied Mr. Vibrot, 
comprehending the question in that fearful 
glance. “It is my usual custom to come in the 
night. But I thought out this way as something 
new and different. Something that makes me 
appear as an alleviator of suffering, not merely 
a bold, bad burglar! I pity madam; I am sym- 
pathetic. That poor, throbbing head! I know 
what a headache is. I too, had it once. An 
unsympathetic policeman gave it to me. They 
arrested me for murder. But I was cleared. 
They couldn’t fasten the crime on me.” ; 

Mrs. Vandermere gazed at the speaker with 
undeniable horror. ; 

“In my life I have played my parts,” rumi- 
nated Mr. Vibrot, “but none more to my liking 
than this one. What a matter for regret I can 
hope but for one patient! After your experi- 
ence, all Paris will be on the lookout for ennui- 
dispellers. I cannot repeat the coup. Othello’s 
occupation will be gone. He will have to think 
of something else, equally nice and _ clever. 
Madam may even encounter him again, in some 
new capacity. Who shall say? y 

“The rings, please! Unfortunately, this ruby 
is reconstructed. But the other stones are all 
right. And now, the pearls! Kindly be prompt. 
_I would not touch Madam’s shell-like ears with 
my desecrating fingers, if it can be avoided. 
Thanks! You are so responsive. Nothing like 
having a responsive patient. I must felicitate 
madam on her good taste. I almost feared 
these pearls were of the usual kind—manu- 
factured! But they are an admirable pair. 
Silky to the touch, perfect in color, with just 
that. delightful. glow—shall we say. life?-—by 
which the true expert distinguishes the genuine 
from the imitation. 


sharply, 


“And, now, madam, if you will permit me to— 


fasten your shapely arms! A silken cord from 
this drapery for my charming patient. How is 
the ennui?) You see, I have kept faith. Do 
you still yearn for something you donot know 
what? -Is your soul searching for the unsearch- 
able? Do you feel strange aspirations and know 
not what occasions them? What a pity to be 
forced to place this silken sound-destroyer be- 
tween Madam’s ruby lips! But in the treat- 
ment of patients there is always something dis- 
agreeable which the sympathetic doctor wishes 
he might avoid. He would spare his lovely 
patients, if he could. And now, madam, I will 
just have a brief look around. Yonder cabinet 
appears worthy even of a connoisseur’s atten- 
tion.” 
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Years to Pay 


Piano -.-— 


$175 
30 Days’ Free Trial 
We Pay the Freight 


You arenot asked to deposit, or pay or advance 
2. cent in any way until you write us and say that the 
MEISTER is entirely satisfactory and you wish 
keep it. Then these are the terms of sale: 


$ ] a Weekor ‘5 a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest ~ 
on payments, No extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf free, 


Sold direct from the maker to you at a 
guaranteed saving of $100. No dealer’s profit for 
Tate & beautiful Free Catalog which 

end now for our beautiftu. ree Ww 
shows eight styles of Meister Pianos. 


oO jources d $4,000,000. W. 11 
direct to the home than ony other concern i in hee ¥ 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 84 W Chicago, Illinois 


38 to $10 a Day 


2 and a fine 
* 


F TAILORED SUIT 


J), FOR You 
i) all) To woar good clothes_to have plon 


/ ty of coin—to be prosperousand 

to have a business standing in the town. 

That’s the ambition—the dream of ev 

{| young man—your dream! We make it 

come true! e give you @ free sult—a 
free chance at the big money —« free 
right to be stylishly ssed. > 
How? Just by being ouragent. Just by 
showing your friends the swellest sam- 
ples—the snappiest styles—the dandlest 
values at lowest prices ever heard of, 
Big outfitand finest cloth samples free, 

You don't work for the order; you just 
take it. Suits to order 88 and up. 
Lowest Prices—Easiest Money 

for agents. $8 +0 $10 day easy. Alloronly 

part of your time. No hard work. No money— 
no experience—nothing needed but willing- 
ness to show our samples, 


We Prepay All Express Charges 


AGENTS! 


Become partners in our business 
through our profit-sharing plan. Sell 
} “Brandt’s Automatic Stropper.’’ It 
i hones and sharpens your razor better than 


No matter what you are doing, or what other line now 
have, we want to send you some swell togs —a suit free and 
tailored to yourown measurements — and specially, z 
to make your friends ond others order quick, 

Your name and address brings sample book, tape, directions 
and details of the most astounding offer ever made, Don’t go 


As in a dream, Mrs. Vandermere heard him 
step softly toward her diminutive treasures of 
art; she caught also fragments of his words: 

“What a charming collection of priceless odds 


for any copy in 
this column 


Cents Cents 
for any copy 
in this column 


ostpaid ostpaid an expert barber. Works automatically . Te x 7 +4 daze; 
postp. postp for old-style razors and safety blades.| and ends! What artistic bric-a-brac. This gold Kelckerbookor Tallering Compan Dept. 233, Chicago 
INSTRUMENTAL SONGS Anyone can use it. Guaranteed forlife.| enamel—it is genuine. It is worth several : sk . i 


Our profit-sharing plan and our pre- 
miums make this the greatest agency 
proposition. Write quick for prices and territory. 
A.J. Brandt Mfg. Co., 42 Hudson St., N.Y. 


Humoreske Dvorak 

Old Cathedral Chimes 

Sweet Bye and Bye, Variat’n 
k Hawk Waltz 

Tales of Hoffmann, Barcarolle 
Mocking Bird, Variation 


I Want To Be in Dixie 
Honeyman—Big Hit 
Good-Bye Rose 

Everybody’s Doin’ It 
Ragging Baby To Sleep 
Take Little Tip From Father 


thousand francs. These snuff-boxes—beautiful! 
Madam knows how to buy. She has many 
great bargains here—many lovely museum 
pieces! But Madam shall see that I too, am 


I WILL MAHE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


Falling Waters, Truax Ragtime Violin discerning. Mr. Vibrot will show himself the 
‘lower Song, Lange Oh, You Beautiful Doll i 
Edelweiss Glide Waltz Where River Shannon Flows « (rue artist. He 2 tell at # glance the ated 
Dixieland, NV ariation Killarney, My Home O'er Sea from the indifferent. 7. The inestimable from the 
Sterlieht Walt ngs Girlie V Just Made To Love rubbish. Madam will praise my taste, 1 am 
sperings of Iove Valse ammy iufflin’ Dance n 
Wayside Rose, Fischer Caruso’s *;Dreams of Long Ago’’ Sure. A 
Spring Song, Mendelssohn The Mysterious Rag Mrs. Vandermere gazed more longingly and once. 
ome, Sweet Home, Variat’n Vill Roses Bloom in Heaven? ) 3 
Te ae Sri aey te remote ies ly expectantly toward the door. If someone | unusual sopertanny. for men without 
Woodland Echoes The Madhouse Rag would only come! But callers always called var bal ~ eee. me lependent for life. 
Alice, Transc., Ascher Oh, Mr. Dream Man whe didn’t t the ee eae Wi SURnar Cues 
Alice, Transc., Ascher. yh, Mx ; n you didn’t want them. Write toda 
Nearer My God, Variation  Sflver Threads Among the Gold Mr. Vibrot t d. “And d I i in 
Qld Black Joe, Variation Down By the Old Mill Stream Ea; VADE ORs LUERCA. DG NOW AGT, National Co-Operative Realty Co. 
Old Folks at Home, Variat’n | Brass Band Ephraham Jones must take my regretful departure. Figura- | 3B. R. MARDEN M523 Marden Building, 
a Ee Hid Eoeaao 2 ve sett oxclana tively, I kiss your hand. Farewell, dear Prins Washington, D. C. 
SONG! NSTRUMENTAL é ” ; 
The Rosary. Rogers Tinkey Gi the state madam! Farewell!” The door opened; he 
The Palms, Sacred Napoleon's Last Charge, March ] mm K went 
Cirbiribin > Winning Fight, New March Hit : A N AGENTS —Make $30 per Week 
Queen of the Earth Senora Waltzes . = - - v x + : ‘ 
Dreain of Paradise Star of Faith, Reverie After the porter, who brought up the mail ax 
’ 


FES 62) SOMETHING NEW 
re 4 i ; 5 = 

Slip Easy Tie. 4-in-one 4-in-hand. 

A decided novelty in neckties. Really four ties in one. 

Made of high grade pure silk, 12 shades, five styles—four- 


Hamillon Profit-Sharing Coupons with aél orders 


THE MYREX CO. 243 West 36th Street, New York ce ne ee ee 


Vandermere sent for the police. They heard i 


(subvs 4m) 
———— 


Send 2c Stamp for ‘‘ Money-Saving”’ Catalogs 


THE ROGEN “*X” RAY WONDER 
Here Boysis what you WANT, With thislittle 


in-hand, bow, ready-made bow and four-in-hand, and 
ladies’ four-in-hand. Beautiful pocket sample-folder con- 
taining 12 samples of silk, two full length ties and complete 
instructions. Write at once for this ideal all year around 


her story, promised to do what they could and 
departed. ‘Then she began to laugh, albeit 
somewhat hysterically. 

“What is it?” asked the anxious Mr. Vander- 


‘SHUTTLE PT. 
This AWL sews a lock stitch like 
machine, _ Best thing ever made for 
repairing Harness. Bhooe. ete. A doz- 
en exclusive features. Demand is im- 
3 mense. Sales astoundin 


JUDY’S CLAMP 


writes “‘Rec’d Awl, sold § inte y eee 


instrument you can apparently see through clothes seller, THOMAS NECKWEAR CO.491 Home St., Dayton, 0. . . \ 

Even the flesh turns transparent and the bonee can u mere, who likewise had been summoned and S Tied L. Perrine says “Sold 9 

be seen. THINK of the fun youcan have with it. ; had hastened distractedly homeward from his | with sample.” Low price, big profit hed aoe pone 
Sample and big catalog by mail only TEN CENTS Agents Wante y : ¥ i ay ‘loand tector pack 


sales. Drop everything write for sample and instruct y 
W. S. JUDY, Mgr. Dept. 1476 DAYTON, OHIO 


AGE NTS ‘WANTED to sell the |, Duntley 
Pneumatic Sweepers. Only ma- 
chine made combining Suction 
and Sweeper Brush in one frame. Made in5 sizes, 
from $3.75 to $11.75. Sales easy. Discount liberal. 
DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC SWEEPERS CO. 
414 Harvester Building = Chi 


cafe in a taxi. 

“Nothing,” answered Mrs. Vandermere inco- 
herently. “Only, do you know, it is gone.” 

“You mean, they,” said Mr. Vandermere, 
grimly, his glance sunifting from the earringless 
shell-like ears to the depleted. cabinet. 

“No; it!” Mrs. Vandermere gave a wild, 
little laugh. “My headache!” 


C.&S. NOVELTY CO., TRENTON, N.J, 


ROWN YOUR TEETH 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends. 
Great fad; resembles dentists’ work. Blips over the 
tooth;easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two million sold. 
Thousands of pleased customers, Price 100 each; 4 for 250 or! 


12 for50c. C,B.-FARGO,Dopt, M FRENCHTOWN,N.d. 


Remove freckles 

Book Free fee eas 
your skin. Simple, marvelous method. 
Send your name and get this new book, also 
other beauty information. All post-paid 
free. Write today. Harwood Lab- 
oratories, Dept. 2062, Aurora, Il. 


_ Pe a 
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Men! Men! Men! 


MORE MEN WANTED! 
Write Today—NOW! 


We want more men 
right away, and we 
will pay. you big 
money—more money 
than you-ever 
thought of making 
before. Just show 
our magnificent 
\ line of samples 
) —the orders will 
come ina hurry. 
Exclusive ter- 
ritory open. 
Don’t delay. § 
Let us tell 
you how to § 
get one of our 
handsome 
suits FREE. § 
Write today. 


Earn $30 to } 
$50 a Week 


Yes, and then 
some. You can § 
earn big money, § 
easily and quick- § 
ly. No trouble 
T | | at all in taking 
: Wy Ml orders. Nice, 
clean, easy work—short hours—and you are § 
your own boss. Or you can keep your present 
position and make $75.00 to $100.00 a month 
on the side. 


Let Us Start You in Business | 


Be your own boss. No need to trudge along 
ona salary. We'll start you in a business of 
your own—give you a chance to make big 
money easy. No money needed—no experience 


necessary. Write now! 
Get full particulars of 


Write Today this exceptional offer § 


right away. Just send post card or letter and 
we will tell you all about it. We send you all 
accessories—complete outfit free—for starting 
right in to make big money. 


The Fidelity Tailors on %0" ness 


| eo 
AGENTS Sell Shoes 


Big profit in the shoe business. Every pair guarane 
teed one year ornew pair free. Flexible Sole. 
Rubber Heels. Cushion inner soles. 
Here is your chance to build up a per- 
manent business. Make sales every 4 
day inthe year. Low priced. Any man “ss 
or woman can take orders. You take g 
no risk. We guarantee the fit. . 
Outfit includes simple device for 
taking measure. Writequick for [Rms 
this brand new proposition, ™ 

Don’t send any money. A postal will give all information. 
THOMAS SHOE Co., R697] Barny St., Dayton, O. 


THIS NEW HAIR BRUSH COMBS AND BRUSHES 
THE HAIR AND MASSAGES THE SCALP 


The greatest modern invention for keeping the hair beautiful 
and fluffy and the scalp clean, healthful and free from dan- 
droff or dirt. Keep the scalp clean and properly massaged 
and nature will grow the hair. Write for free circular. 
AGENTS WANTED 


DR. GEORGE LYMAN, Box W 


“er ” A 

Slip-On” Raincoat GIVEN 

== SS Se 

Would you accept this guaranteed water 
4 proof raincoat from us without cost 
(we prepay the express) just for show- 
ing it to your friends? Would you like tailorin 
styles that everyone goes wild about? Coul 
\' you use $5 aday for a little spare time? Ifso 
| write and say: ‘*Send your offer’’ and you will 
| receive a beautiful set of samples and styles to 
pick from (suit or raincoat) and an offer so good 
you can hardly believeit. No money or experi- 
: z ynce needed, Write now—sure. Address 
BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 793, CHICAGO 


WOMAN'S 


Me TB ee) a 


THE WORK BASKET 


By MRS. HOWARD L. WILLETT 


ites ee < 


Crocheted Edges for Turkish Towel 


Note: Use Dexter’s knitting cotton and No.6 steel needle. 
MAEE a chain of 18 stitches, turn, put a d. 

c.in every ch. st., turn, put 3d. c., 2 ch. sts. 
and 3d. c. in the end stitch. Make 2 ch. sts., 
turn, put 3 d.c., 2 ch. sts. and 3 d. c. in the 
loop made by the 2 ch. sts. in the preceding 
3 d.c., 2 ch. sts..and 3:d..c. 

Now make 3 ch. sts., fasten with a d. c. in 
the fourth stitch, then crochet 14 more d. c., 
one in each stitch, making 15 d. c. Crochet 3 
ch. sts. and fasten in the end stitch with a d.c. 
Crochet 3 ch. sts., turn, put 3 d. c. in the loop. 
Crochet 3 ch. sts., fasten in the fourth stitch 


and crochet 11 more d. c. and 3 d. c. in the- 


loop. 

Make 3 ch. sts., fasten with a d. c. in the 
loop made by the 2 ch. sts., of preceding row. 
Put in this loop, 3 d.c., 2 ch. sts., and 3 d.c. 

Crochet 2 ch. sts., turn, fasten with a d. c. 
in loop made by the 2 ch. sts. and put in this 
loop 3 d. c., 2 ch. sts. and 3d. c. Make 3 ch. 
sts., fasten with a d. c. in loop and go into loop 
with 3 d. c. 

Now crochet 12 d. ¢., putting one in each 
stitch, make 3 ch. sts., go into loop with 3 d. c. 
Crochet 3 ch. sts., fasten in the end stitch with 
d.c. Crochet 3 ch. sts., turn, go into loop with 
3 d.c., make 3 ch. sts., go into loop with 3 d. c., 
make 3 ch. sts., fasten in fourth stitch. 

Make 11 more d. c., putting one in each 
stitch. Go into loop with 3 d. c., make 3ch. 
sts., go into loop composed of 2 ch. sts. with 3 
dye. 2) chy sts, and 3id.c- 

Make 2 ch. sts., turn, go into loop, composed 
Of 3 ch. sts. with 3 d.c., 2 ch. sts. and 3d. c. 

This forms half of point and is the longest 


row. Now go into loop with 3 d. c., 3 ch. sts. 
and 3 d.c., fasten in the fourth stitch. Make 
11 more d. c., putting one in each stitch, go 
into loop with 3 d. c., make 3 ch. sts., go into 
next loop with 3 d. c., make 3 ch. sts., fasten in 
end stitch. Make 3 ch. sts., turn, go into loop 
with 3 d. c., make 3 ch. sts., go into next loop 
with 3d. c. Make 12 d. c., putting one in each 
stitch, make 3 ch. sts., go into loop with 3 d. c. 
Make 2 ch. sts., turh, go into loop with 3 d. c. 

Make 3 ch. sts., fasten in fourth stitch. 
Make 11 more d. c., putting one in each stitch. 
Go into loop with 3d.c., make 3 ch. sts., fasten 
in end stitch. 

Make 3 ch. sts., turn, go into loop with 3 d. c. 
Crochet 15 d. c., go into loop with 3 d.c., 2 ch. 
sts. and 3 d.c. Make 2 ch. sts., turn, go into 
loop composed of 2 sts., with 3 d. c., 2 ch. sts. 
and 3d.c. This finishes point and is the same 
as the starting row. Repeat this point eight 
(8) times for ordinary Turkish towels. 

Sew this trimming on one end of the towel. 
For the other end, make a chain the width of 
the towel, turn, go into third stitch with 3 d.c., 
make a chain of 3 and go into fourth stitch with 
3 d. c. across length of chain, turn, put 
3 d. c. in each loop with 3 ch. sts. between each 
one, across. This edge can be used on wash 
cloths. 

This same trimming made with D. M. C. 
crochet cotton, No. 20, is very effective when 
put on sheets, pillowcases or guests towel. The 
wide trimming made of mercerized D. M. C. 
crochet cotton would be effective trimming for 
the edge of pique or linen counterpanes and 
pillow shams. 


AN IDEA FOR THE AUTUMN BRIDE 


easegss 


Threads Drawn Ready for Weaving 


There are many handsome ways for the 
autumn bride to ornament her household 
linens. “Swedish weaving” is a most effective 
and surprisingly simple decoration for sheets, 
pillow cases, towels, table covers, dresser 
scarfs, etc. And the crochet lace pattern illus- 
trated this month transforms an ordinary Turk- 
ish towel into a thing of beauty. 

Select a firm quality of huckaback for the 
Swedish weaving, so that the threads will pull 
evenly. A plain material or a small, regular 
design will look best, as the weaving gives the 
effect of heavy lace insertion. You will need a 
coarse, mercerized cotton or linen thread (Royal 
Society embroidery floss is very good) and a 
blunt point tapestry needle, size 22. A blunt- 
pointed needle for running ribbon through will 
answer the purpose, or a darning needle, using 
the blunt end. Either baste the part to be 
worked to a firm material, or use an embroid- 
ery hoop. 

A bride’s linen supply should include towels 
of two sizes—for everyday use towels 114 
yards long by 24 or 27 inches wide, and the 
small guest towel, which is large enough to use 
once, 24 inches long by 15 inches wide. When 
buying the material, allow for hems of from 
“A inch to 144 inches if you wish to hemstitch 
them. 

Above the hem pull cross threads to a depth 
of from 34 inch to 114 or 2 inches. On the 
lengthwise threads which are left weave the 
pattern. Use the same pattern for both ends of 
the towel. The weaving may be done in white, 
blue or whatever color one decides to use in the 
bathroom. A monogram or initial in white or 
color may be placed above the weaving. 

No knots are used. Leave the thread with 
which you start an inch or so long, and hold it 
with the finger while you weave over it. 

The weaving pattern I have selected is one of 
the simplest. It is based on three groups of 
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Completed Pattern of Towel End 


threads, each group of which consists of about 
twenty threads. You do not need to count these 
after you have started the first three groups, 
for you can measure accurately enough with 
the eye. The needle is passed over the first 
group of threads, under the second, over the 
third. 

Turn, pass the needle under the third group, 
over the second, and under the first. Draw the 
thread firmly but not tightly. Make eight 
rows. On the eighth row do not return to 
group one, but start the next set of three groups 
by including group four in the weaving. Make 
eight rows as before. 

Follow this method until you have woven six 
sets of three groups each and have reached the 
hem. Then fill in the space between the sixth 
set and the outer edge of the towel. As you see 
by the illustration this part will not show the 
complete pattern. When this is finished secure 
the thread by passing it under the weaving. 
Take another thread and start again at the top 
with a new set of three groups of threads. You 
can follow the pattern much better from the 
illustration than from a detailed description. 


Is You? 

A little girl went into a grocery store in Okla- 
homa and said to the groceryman: 

“Is you got any aigs to sell?” 

“T ain’t said I ain’t, is I?” replied the grocer. 

“T ain’t asked you is you ain’t,” expostulated 
the child, “I asked you ain’t youis. Is you?” 


His World 
“Eph,” questioned George Washington, roll- 
ing his eyes and looking mighty solemn-like, 
“what fo’ you reckon Deacon Brown always 
speaks of th’ world as ‘she’?” 
“George, Ah dunno, less’n it’s becuz ‘she’ 
done owe him a libin’. His wife am a washah- 
woman!” 
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nothing down. Try it 

. for 30 days. If we cannot 
_.Batisfy you with the piano, we 
will pay the freight for its return. 
Take 8 years time to pay if satisfied. 


eed&Sons 
PIANOS 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition they won the 
highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac- 
tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, 
giving you the highest artistic quality at a 
Pie much lower than your 

lealer would charge you for 
a cheap, inferior instrument. 

Big Book Free | 
Clip coupon below. It willse- 
curefor youourSpecial _ 
Proposition and Prices; allin 
handsomest colored illus- 
trated catalog sent free. 

A 2c stamp will save 

you dealer’s profit. 
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STOPS 


TOOTHACHE 


Instantly 


Has given perfect satisfaction for 25 years 
; All drug stores or by mail, 15c 
7-C. S. DENT & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Wage 


Burn Air| 


Marvelous New Invention. Fill 
your house with light foralmost 


nothing. 96% air—4S8 times cheaper 
than kerosene (coal oil), no care, no 
trouble, always seady. The brilliant Bystrom Light. Latest 
wonder of science simplified for every home, store and factory. 


Wonderful Book Free 


Send your name and get this book. Tells ail about the brilliant 
Bystrom light. It is revolutionizing the lighting of homes, 


stores, factories. Write today and get this book postpaid free. 
A ts This is an amazing opportunity. Write to us. Also 
gen very special offer toall home owners. Write quick 


for full particulars of our sensational offer postpaid free. 
BYSTROM GAS LAMP CO., Dept. 2062, Defiance, Ohio 


ANewWaytoMakeMoney 


am making a fortune selling Pure Fruit Candy. Any 
brainy person can do likewise; so if you want more 
money than you ever possessed, write me and I will 
start you in business. I am glad to help others, who, 
like myself, need money. People say ‘‘the candy is the 
best they ever tasted’’—therein lies the beauty of the 
business —the candy is eaten immediately and more 
ordered. You don’t have tocanvass; you sell right 
from your own home. I made $12 the first day. So can 
you. Isabelle Inez, 609 N. Negley Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Make $20 a Day 


ey Y with our wonderful Champion Picture 
E Machine. Takes, develops, finishes 
, photo in half minute; 300 an hour. 
Nodark room. Experience unneces- 
sary. Photo Post Cardsand Buttons 
all the rage! You coin money any- 
where, Small investment; big 
_¥ profits. Be yourown boss, Write 
¥ for Free Book, Testimonials, etc. 

AMERIGAN MINUTE PHOTO GO. 
902 Nehoc Bik, Chicago, Ill, 


Representatives Wanted 


Splendid commissions paid to local representatives se- 
curing subscriptions for Woman's World. We have over two 
million paid subscribers. There are renewals to be looked 
after in every community—some in yours. Will you take 
care of them for us? We pay well. Write today for 
particulars. Address 


WOMAN'S WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 
Agents’ Dept, 107 South Clinton St., Chicago 
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AGENTS WANTED 


TOR MEN’S TAILORING—EASY WORK, BIG PAY. 
Outfit free. Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 791, Chicago. 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. BORAX-EE SOAP 
Powder. Big money. Ward & Co., 1780 Berteau, Chicago 


WwWOoOnmMmAN'S 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


EARN MONEY IN SPARE TIME. 
The National Dress Goods Co., New York, needs a com- 
petent, responsible woman to represent them in each local- 
ity. Pleasant, permanent work. Free outfit, good pay. 
Write today for full particulars. National Dress Goods 
Company, Dept. 16, No. 260 West Broadway, New York. 


MAKE MONEY WITH KLING-FAST DUSTLESS 
Specialties, etc. Every woman wants our Sanitary 
Belts and Serviettes. Genesee Co., Pike, N. Y. 


AGENTS. COST 2c., SELL 25c. WINDOW LET- 
ters you can put on with roller. Postal brings free mounted 
samples. Embossed Co., 2463 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


DUSTLESS DUST CLOTHS SELL ON SIGHT. 
Every housewife wants one. 100% profit. Sample 25c. 
Write, The Wizard Products Co., 1444 W. 37th St., Chgo. 


$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES TO TRUST- 
worthy men and women to travel and distribute samples; 
big m’f’r. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas., M. G., Chgo. 


WOMEN CAN’T RESIST BUYING “NAIDA” EM- 
broid. Apparel Novelties. Big Profits. Sample Materials 
and Cat. Free. Import Sales Co., Desk K-11, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED—EARN BIG MONEY SELL- 
ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Fancy Linens, etc. 
Wholesale terms. New Catalog Free. National Importing 
Co., Desk W., 699 Broadway, New York City. 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures Ic. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 3016, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY TO 
handle our line of sanitary household brushes. Large com- 
missions. Write for particulars and territory. Bradley 
Brush Company, 602 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS $35 to$75 AWEEK INCOME. NEWIN- 
vention. Scrubs, takes up water. No wringing, no cloths. 
Sells everywhere—big profits—exclusive territory. Write 
today. Special terms. Pirrung Mfg. Co.,Dept. 196,Chicago 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES, BIG PROFITS, NEW 
Ironing-Wax perfumes clothes with violet perfume. 
Nothing like it. Four cents brings particulars for free 
goods. M.B.R., Mfrs., 13 B. Water St., New York. 


AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. 
Carleton made $8 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25 in 
two days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Company, 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGTS. 150% PROFIT SELLING NEW STANDARD 
Fibre Brooms, metal base, replaces corn brooms, guaran- 
teed to outwear 4, sells to every housewife; always repeats. 
Free sample. Poggensee Brush Co., 136 W. Lake, Chicago. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk M-4, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. ‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.”’ “Big Profits.”’- Sell atsight. Sample Pkg. 10c. 
Particulars Free. Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren St., Chgo. 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE 
best paying propositions ever put on the market. Some- 
thing no one else sells. Can make $4,000 yearly. E.M. 
Feltman,Sales Manager,6138 Sycamore St.,Cincinnati,O. 


AGENTS: GUARANTEED SHOES, MUST WEAR 
one year or new pair free. All styles. Fit guaranteed, 
98c. Profit on every sale. Quick seller. Write to-day 
for complete outfit. Guaranteed Shoe Co., 2288 Third 


St., Dayton, O. 


WANTED: ONE ACTIVE WOMAN IN EACH. 
town to take orders for Custom Tailored Corsets. Guar- 
antee for one year. Permanent business. Established 
fifce n years. $75.00 to $150.00 monthly. Samples on 
approval. Free advertising. Write quick for selling 
plan. National Corsetieres, Dept. W. W., Chicago, ti 


COINS & STAMPS 


COINS AND STAMPS FOR SALE. 20 DIFFERENT 
foreign coins 25c. 3 Confederate bills 15c. 200 different 
stamps 15c. F.L. Toupal Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 


OLD COINS WANTED: $7.75 PAID FOR RARE 
1853 quarter; $20.00 for half dollar. “Keep money dated 
before 1890 and send 10 cents for new coin value book. 
A. H. Kraus, 238 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Classified Advertising 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 
prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


WANTED—PICTURE PLAYWRITERS. GREAT 
demand. Big pay. We’ll teach you Send your address. 
United Picture Play Ass’n., Dept. W, San Francisco. 


FOR THE HOME 


STOP SNORING, CHECK CATARRH. SIMPLE 
device easily worn. Antiseptically treated; in Sanitary 
Package. 25c. Dr. C. S. Page, Masonic Temple, Chicago 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES. DIALOGUES, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Minstrels, Jokes. Large 
catalog free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago, Il!. 


HELP WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED. CASH OR ROYALTY 
to you. Needham Music House, 109-5, St. Louis, Mo. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Scarritt Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
ment positions $80.00 month. Annual vacations. Thou- 
sands of appointments. Write for free list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute. Dept. G-71, Rochester, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Ora Slip-on Rain Coat? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 792, Chicago, and get beau- 
tiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


MEN—TEN MEN WILL BUY 100 ACRES OF FRUIT 
and truck land near Tampa, Fla.; healthiest locality on 
earth; will give 20 acres free for planting and farming 
and co-operating with me; expenses advanced; opportu- 
nity of life-time. J. B. Perrine, 74 W. Adams St., Chicago 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, life-time employ- 
ment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet A927. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS 
of dollars have been made by writers of successful Words 
or Music. Past experience unnecessary. Send us your song 
poems, with or without music, or write for free particu- 
lars. Acceptance guaranteed, if available, by largest 
publishers in Washington—only place to secure copyright. 
H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. SPLEN- 
did income assured right man to act as our representa- 
tive after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 
ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for a man in your section to get 
into a big-paying business without capital and become 
independent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
Address E. R. Marden, Pres., The National Co-Opera- 
tive Real Estate Company, L590 Marden Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell Transparent Handle Novelty Knives. Good com- 
mission paid. Dignified position — immense profits. 
Exclusive territory. Write for terms. Novelty Cutlery 
Co., 36 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


AGENTS JUST COIN MONEY SELLING NEW 
Improved hosiery direct from mill with our big adver- 
tising offer; you can make $25 daily; everybody buys; 
credit; samples in leatherette case, free. New Improved 
Knitting Mills, Dept. M, Chicago. 


HAVE YOU A FEW HOURS TO SPARE EACH 
day? We want one person in each town—man or woman. 
Experience or capital unnecessary. An hour’s work will 
show that a dollar a day or more can easily be earned in 
spare time. You just risk a postal. Write Evergrip Co., 
20 U. Warren St., New York. 


AGENTS! EVERYBODY’S DOING IT!! SEND $10. 
Get new 36-lb. Feather Bed with 6-lb. pair Pillows Free. 
Freight prepaid on all. New Feathers. Best Ticking. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Good chance for live agent. 
Write today. Reference, Commercial National Bank. 
Turner & Cornwell, Dept. F, Charlotte, N.C. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED—HUSTLERS TO HAN- 
dle our attractive combination packages of soap and toilet 
articles with valuable premiums. One Michigan agent 
made $65 in 47 hrs., another $21 in 8 hrs., another $22.50 
in 10 hrs. Established over 16 years. Write today. 
Davis Soap Works, 298 Davis Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


AMAZING INVENTION—ENTIRELY NEW KIND 
lamp burner. Generates gas, makes extremely large 
powerful white light. Smokeless, odorless. Sells every- 


where, nothing like it. Exclusive territory given. Not 
sold in stores, Agents making big money. Experience 
unnecessary. Sample outfit 35c postpaid. Particulars 


Free. Radiolite Co., 1502 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


A LARGE WELL KNOWN COMPANY ABOUT TO 
spend $100,000 on a tremendous advertising campaign re- 
qu'res the services of a bright man or woman in each town 
and city. The work is easy, pleasant and highly respect- 
able and no previous experience is necessary. We will pay 
a good salary and offer an unusual opportunity foi ad- 
vancement, to the person who can furnish good refer- 
ences. In addition to this salary, we offer a Maxwell 
Automobile, a Ford Automobile and over $3,000 in prizes 
to the representatives doing the best work up to December 
31. In your letter give age and references. Address, Ira B. 
Robinson, Adv, Mgr., 377 Medford St., Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOV’T MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. FREE 
living quarters. Examin’t’n soon. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL SILK PETTI- 
coats from factory. Can earn $25 weekly.Particulars free. 
P.& B. Skirt Co., 105 Summer St.Dept.30, Boston,Mass. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand, good pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 637 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$25 PROFIT AND UP NIGHTLY. $50 TO $75 
startsyou. No experience needed. We teach you & 
furnish everything. Capt. Mdse. Co., Dept. L, Chicago. 


MUSIC 


SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg & Co., 25 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. FEW WEEKS 
completes. We control many excellent positions. Tools 
given. Branches in all leading cities. For information 
regarding any one, write Dept. W, Moler College, 738 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FOR TEN CENTS WE WILL SEND, POSTAGE PRE- 
paid, ten dozen pearl buttons ‘‘manufacturers’ seconds,” 
assorted in six sizes. Thirty dozen for twenty-five cents. 
Washington Button Co., Washington, D. C. 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
most advanced home study course. Best field for women. 
$15 to $25 a week. Diplomas equal to highest hospital 
standard. Easy terms. Catalog Free. Address Amer- 
ican Training School for Nurses, Chicago. 


WANTED—LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING 
with Hermann permanent wave—manicuring—facial 
massage—electrolysis or chiropody. Top wages paid 
graduates. Branches in all leading cities. For informa- 
tion regarding any one, write Dept.2-W, Moler College, 
738 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


LEARN NURSING AT HOME. EARN $20.00 A 
week. We positively guarantee to train you in your spare 
time to be a professional Nurse. Earn while learning. 
Big demand. Course of instruction by highest authority 
on Nursing in America. Is interesting, easy and com- 
plete. Home-practice work. Hundreds have taken ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. Highest recommendation 
of Prominent Physicians. Send to-day for descriptive 
catalogue. National School of Nursing, Dept. 16, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


OLD GOLD 


WE PAY $1 PER SET FOR OLD FALSE ‘TEETH. 
Old gold, silver and jewelry bought. Money sent at once. 
Mail yours today. Est. 20 years. Philadelphia Smelting 
& Refining Co., 829 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY—$492,530 MADE BY 
Clients. 2 Books: “‘What and How to Invent—Proof of 
Fortunes in Patents,’? and 112-page Guide Free. E. E. 
Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION WHERE YOU 
can earn from $1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses? 
There are hundreds of such positions now open. No former 
experience as a Salesman required to get one of them. If 
you want to enter the world’s best paying profession our 
Free Employment Bureau will assist you to secure a 
position where you can earn good wages while you are 
leirning Practical Salesmanship. Write today for full 
particulars; list of good openings and testimonial letters 
from hundreds of our students for whom we have recent- 
ly secured good positions paying from $100.00 to $500.00 
a month and expenses. Address nearest office, Dept. 174, 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, Chicago, New | 


York, Kansas City, Seattle, New Orleans, Toronto. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP. WRITE FOR 
list of positions open. Franklin Institute, Dept. G-70, 
Rochester, N. Y 


WANTED. RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, RURAL AND 
City Carriers, Post Office Clerks. Thousands needed. Ex- 
aminations soon. Trial Lesson Free. Ozment,105, St. Louis 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE & WIRELESS—STATION 
Agency taught. R.R. Dispatchers and Wires and Wire- 
less Station in school. Graduates assisted. Expenses 
low—may be earned. Oldest school—established 38 years. 
Correspondence Courses also. Catalogs Free. Dodge’s 
Institute, Myrtle St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how toincrease yoursalary Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, III. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES, $6 UP. GET OUR PRICES BEFORE 
purchasing. Typewriter Exchange,223 W. 125th St.,N.Y. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS_ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter. 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind F 


SOUND MEN 20 TO 40 YEARS OLD WANTED AT 
once for Electric Railway Motormen & Conductors; $60 to 
$100 a month; no experience necessary; fine opportunity; 
no strike; write today for Application Blank. Address 
Mer., Emp. Dept. Z-676, Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY. 
$50 to $150 amonth _ Introduce us to your friends. No 
experience needed. Use yourspare time. Sick, accident, 
and death Benefit Protection Free -Insurance and Cash- 
Bonus offer sent first applicant from each place. Write 
for particulars. The I-L-U $23, Covington, Ky. 


_ LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. to 4 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION. 
Send for free Literature, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes. 
$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples, 
W. Ott Engraving Co,, 1017 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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PROFIT IN CANARIES 


By ALBERT LEVIN ROAT 


KEEP canaries, and cthey’ll keep you. 
Canary-raising will prove a pleasant and 
profitable pastime for women if they follow 
carefully the directions herein given. 

Select your color to suit your own fancy. 
Color has nothing to do with strength. Choose 
a bird, male, who stands erect—one who sings 
with a free, easy, graceful motion, apparently 
without effort. Do not select a nervous, flighty 
bird, who sings loud and clear, but who chops 
or cuts his song. } 

Buy a healthy, well-formed female. Hang 
your birds in separate rooms, if possible, where 
they can hear each other for eight or ten days. 

Feed them canary and rape seed only. Gravy- 
el, to carpet their floors, water both for drink- 
ing and bathing, cuttle-bone, to sharpen their 
bills, salad, but never sugar or cayenne, should 
be supplied. ‘ 

Solid color birds generally produce solid 
colors of their like. Mottled colors produce 
either solid or mottled colors. A solid green, 
or solid yellow, mated to an opposite solid color, 
will produce as a rule, solid colors, of each kind. 

The top-knot has a tufted crown, and is ad- 
mired for his peculiar appearance. Never 


=| breed two top-knots together, as they will pro- 


duce bald youngsters. A top-knot female 
mated with a plain male gives the greatest per- 
centage of top-knot young birds. 

Pairing the Birds 

Buy a breeding cage, then place both your 
birds together. Hang them in a quiet place. 
They require air, light, seed, water, cuttle-bone, 
to sharpen their bills, a basket or box to build 
their nest. Please remember this: Don’t hang 
your birds where they will get the fumes of 
smoke, steam, or the least draught. 

The male sings a different song during the 
mating season, which is from January to June, . 
than at any other time. Sometimes this is 
called the Love Song. 

He sings to the female, who at first does not 
pay the slightest attention to either him or his 
song. Nevertheless, he continues with appar- 
ently untiring effort, generally dancing about 
the floor of the cage. He looks up at her, as she 
sits on the perch, to all apearances deaf to his 
words of endearment. 

She may listen, mouth open, wings outspread, 
in open defiance. He will fly up to her, in full 
song, when they fly about the cage after each 
other; but as a rule without any harm to them- 
selves. j 

Finally she will call him up to her, when they 
kiss and are mated one with the other. : 

The male carries the material. The female is 
the real builder. She often builds and rebuilds 
her nest several times before she lays her first 
egg. She lays an egg each morning till all are 
laid. The number varies from two to eight, 
although four is the usual number. 

The female begins to sit on the second egg 
and continues till they are hatched, which usu- 
ally takes fourteen days. 

The male feeds the female while sitting. He 
also feeds the young birds, therefore, he should 
never be taken from the cage after the female 
begins to lay, as is often done by careless 
breeders. 

Vermin or Lice 

This is the breeders’ and the birds’ worst 
enemy. Keep after them continually. Dust 
the nests before and after the eggs are laid. 
Dust the young birds at any and all times. 
Use any good vermin destroyer for this purpose. 
I prefer helibore, it being cheap, also effective. 
I can assure you that helibore will not injure 
the birds or eggs. Remember, use it at any and 
all times, everywhere. 

The female will not tolerate vermin, and will 
leave her eggs, or young, whenever they are 
present. Your time will be well spent looking 
es lice. Dust the corners of the cage with heli- 

ore. 

Feed young birds egg food until six months 
old, in connection with your seed mixture. The 
egg food is prepared by mixing one hard boiled 
egg with a water cracker. Never allow egg to 
stay in the cage till the next day, as it will be- 
come sour, when it kills the young, or old birds. 

Give them gravel, salad, cuttle-bone, and 
water for drinking and bathing, daily. They 
must have sunlight, air and exercise. No steam, 
smoke, positively no draught. Keep them in a 
large cage. 

At the tenth week, you’ll notice that the 
males will try to warble. Pick them out as best 
you can, there being no set rule to know them. 
Give each one a separate cage, or keep all the 
males together. Then hang them where they 
can’t see, but can hear the songster who is to be 
their teacher, when they will soon learn his 
notes, and are ready for sale. 

The young birds can be taught any tune or 
song. They can be taught by a phonograph, 
with a record of a bird, or tune, continually 
kept playing. 


Spirit of the West 

A man in Washington made a mistake. He 
planned his wife’s funeral while she still was in 
good health In the divorce court, whither in 
her anger she had dragged him, he explained to 
the judge that he meant nothing disrespectful, 
and that the wish was not father to the thought. 

“It wa’n’t nothin’ at all, Judge,” he said, 
“except to demonstrate the simon-pure western 
spirit of progressiveness.” 

Whereat the judge, being western, too, dis- 
charged him. Now the man is advertising for 
an “up-and-a-comin’” wife, and he offers as 
inducements “a kind disposition, a good home, 
and a fine funeral all paid for.” 
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OfInterest to Every Reader 
of Woman’s World 


Gs Woman’s Wor LD gives greater value in 

The Best Magazine quality and quantity of editorial and 

useful matter, than any other magazine 

published anywhere, at anything near the price. Also Woman’s 

Wor tp pays better for services rendered than any other magazine 
of its kind. 

What we need, in order to maintain the present high quality of the 

magazine itself, is.the hearty co-operation of every one of our two million 

readers in calling WomMAN’s Wor LD to the attention of their numerous 


friends and acquaintances. 
e 

The Best Premiums give you the best procurable stories, 

the best illustrations and the best spe- 
cial articles on matters of interest to women and 
their families, just so surely are the articles shown 
in the following pages the best that can be pur- 
chased for the money, and articles too, that cannot 
fail to please anyone who may receive them. 
Hence, we feel assured that they will appeal to 
you strongly, and furthermore, that they will 
prove to be all that we claim for them. 

It is not to_ 

Payment for Your Time. ¢ exvectea 
that you 
will give of your time and effort without recom- 
pense, and so we offer you the opportunity to 
earn any one or more of the articles illustrated 
and described in the following pages, if you will 
serve us by interesting some of your friends to 
subscribe for WomAN’s Wor Lp, at our regular 
subscription price. Every article shown is an 
article of merit. We have spared neither time 
nor expense in order that each premium might 
represent a more than adequate return for the 
-amount of work required to earn it. 


Special Bargain Offer inset on tn 


based on the 
price of Wom- 
AN’S WoRLD MAGAZINE, effective October 1st, 1912, viz.: thirty-five cents 
a year, but, as a special inducement to those who will endeavor to get 
renewals or new subscriptions for us between now and that date, any 
premium in the list may be secured for the number of subscriptions 
specified, even though the subscriptions be taken at the present rate of 
twenty-five cents a year. 
This offer is good only until the first of October, 1912. 

Time Limit { au letters mailed anywhere in the United States, and 
bearing the postmark not later than September 30th, 
1912, will entitle the sender to any premium in the catalog, in return for 
the specified number of subscriptions, at twenty-five cents a year. After 
October ist, subscriptions must be taken at the new rate of thirty-five 
cents a year, and premiums will be awarded in accordance with the terms 
of the offer. This really is a very unusual and remarkable opportunity 
and one of which we hope you will take full advantage. Even at thirty- 
five cents a year for each subscription, the premiums offered are more 
than ample pay for your labor. 

DON’T FORGET THE DATE —the offers are only good in connec- 
tion with subscriptions at the present rate, until the thirtieth day of Sep- 
tember, 1912. The postmark will guide us in making the awards. 


Important 


Just so surely as we intend to, and do, 


Should you be unable to secure the full number of sub- 
scriptions required to earn any one of the premiums listed, 
you may take advantage of the following special offer: 


Send us all the substriptions secured, and enclose twenty cents 


Instructions to Agents 


additional for each subscription lacking, to make up the necessary total. 
For example—if the premium calls for four subscriptions, and you can 
secure only three, send twenty cents additional. If you secure only two, 
send forty cents additional, twenty cents each for the two subscriptions 
lacking. This offer holds good for any premium in the list. 


If you prefer to work for cash instead 
Cash Payment Offer of premiums, we have a splendid offer 
to make you for local and permanent 
Full particulars will be sent on request. When writing 
for our offer, give names of two references. 


representation. 


There is not a better ma- 
Easy to Secure Subscriptions gazine published than 
WomAN’s WorLp, and 
you will find it to be an easy matter to secure 
subscriptions. Bear in mind also, that renewal 
as well as new subscriptions, counted 
toward any premium you may select, and even 
though the renewal is an advance renewal, that is, 
the renewal of a subscription that may not expire 
for a year or more, it will be counted toward a pre- 
mium award. We want every one of our read- 
ers to feel interested in helping us to maintain 
our present circulation, thereby insuring the con- 
tinuance of the tremendous values we give for 
an exceptionally low subscription price. 


e We want 
Special Calendar Offer «very suv- 


Scraper eo 
WomaAn’s Wor~LpD to receive the beautiful 1913 
Calendar illustrated on this page. It will be an 
ornament for your home, useful as well as beauti- 
ful. The calendar is one of the most beautiful we 
have seen, tastily mounted and tied with silk bow. 
A real hand colored calendar. 
secure it is to renew your subscription and» send 
us five cents (5c) additional. Order now, as 


our supply is limited. 
® 

Prompt Shipments twenty-four hours after we receive your 

— es §—Orer, but as shipments are sometimes de- 

layed, do not enter complaint unless your premium has not arrived within 

two weeks; then give the date you mailed your order and amount of your 

remittance, and we will be able to trace your order. 


will be 


All you need do to 


We aim to mail your premium within 


In sending in your club, be care- 
ful to write plainly, giving the 
subscriber’s complete ad- 
dress, length of subscription and amount collected; also state whether 
each is a new or renewal subscription. We will send sample copies 
of Woman’s Wortp free, on request. Always keep a copy of 
your list of subscriptions with date you mailed your order, so if lost 
in the mail it can be duplicated. This will also enable you to 
call on the same subscribers next year, and secure.their renewal orders. 
Our most successful agents use this plan. Send in your club of sub- 
scriptions as rapidly as you secure them, otherwise your subscribers 
will complain about the delay in receiving their magazines. 
fail to sign your name and address to your letter, and always 
write “agent” after your name, in order to get your premium 
promptly and avoid mistakes. We will give you credit for every 
subscription you send us (if you follow above instructions), and you 
may select your premium later if you are undecided now as to what 
you wish. 


name, 


Do not 
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An Education in Music 
—_ | Without Cost 


HERE is no course of study so popular, so universal, as the study of Music. ‘There is not a home in the land 
in which there is not at least one person, and usually more, interested in this subject. 

In the last ten or fifteen years Correspondence Schools have opened up innumerable avenues leading to the 
betterment of social and commercial conditions, by reason of their ability to teach by mail almost every subject 
under the sun. Music is a subject, however, concerning which there has always been more or less skepticism 
when the suggestion has been made that it could be taught by mail. But we have discovered a conservatory 
that not only can, but does, and has taught music successfully by mail for more than fifteen years, and in the 
course of a very thorough investigation we find it is the only conservatory in the world that recognizes Music as 
an exact science and teaches it as such. 


Not only does this conservatory teach Music, but it is authorized to award degrees, and, 


Earn a Degree moreover, guarantees that anyone who can take a degree from it can take’a similar degree 


from Oxford, Cambridge, Leipsic, Berlin, London College of Music, or in fact from any 
college or conservatory which will award degrees without residence. Among the graduates of this conservatory are three students who are now 
the heads of three of the largest music conservatories in this country. 

Its instructors are recognized as the leaders of Music Thought in this country; in fact the instructors have international reputation. 
Hence we state unhesitatingly that there is no course of instruction in the world so thorough and so eminently practical as that of the Quinn- 
Campbell Conservatory, with which we have just made arrangements whereby readers of WOMAN’S WORLD may receive the benefits of instruction 
which cannot be equalled by any other conservatory or personal teacher of whom you have ever heard. 


Th O om f Lif Ti It is only by reason of our tremendous circulation and the large number 
e pportunity Oo a 1 e= Ime of pupils that can undoubtedly be enrolled for the course that we have 

been able to make terms with the conservatory that will place the 
instruction within reach of everyone who has any desire to study music. We have ,received a good many thousand letters from among our two million readers asking 
advice as to the best music conservatory, and whether we could recommend one whose course was taught by mail. In order to see how general the interest in this 
subject would be to our readers, a census was taken of our subscribers owning pianos, organs and other musical instruments. rom the reports that came in reply, 
we find that there are 650,500 subscribers owning pianos, 392,000 owning organs, and 649,800 owning stringed instruments, making a total of 1,692,300 persons who 
would surely be interested in music. ‘ 


Th B t | t ti Obt o= bl With this information as a basis, and the letters. that came to us asking 
e es ns ruc ion ama e for information regarding a music school as an incentive, we made a 
very exhaustive investigation regarding the relative merits of the various 
schools and conservatories offering music courses by mail, with the result indicated above. In the course of this investigation the various courses have been tested; 
thousands of pupils have been appealed to, and their testimony is overwhelmingly favorable to every claim made by the Quinn-Campbell Conservatory. 

The value of teaching music as a science lies in the fact that the pupil will make more rapid progress in shorter time and at less expense than in the usual “slip- 
shod” way that music is taught. Another advantage is that the pupil has nothing to unlearn. In the old way of teaching, the pupil learns so much that is not so, and it is 
worse than if he had never learned at all, because it is more difficult to unlearn than to learn in the first place. : 


e e fi h The Quinn-Campbell Conservatory is the oldest in the United States, and is the only one 

e n VY cienti IC et oO that has reduced the subject to an absolutely scientific basis. While other conservatories, 

universities, personal teachers and schools are contributing to the advancement of music in 

America, yet they are doing it much along the same lines that have been employed for 

the last hundred- years. They teach as their teachers taught them. They give rules that have hundreds of exceptions, and oftentimes the pupil is bewildered by the exceptions to the rules. 

This conservatory gives a few laws that have no exceptions; laws that are always true. Just as two and two always make four, so the laws which this institution gives-do not ad- 

mit of a single exception. A “because” is given for every ‘‘why”’ that you ask. There is nothing arbitrary. There is nothing left to chance, but everything is set down in its regular place, 

and in its regular order. The work of this conservatory is being adopted. by State Universities, Convents, Schools, Academies, and Conservatories throughout the United States. As stated 

above, three pupils are the heads of three different State universities. Another pupil won the prize offered by a State Music Teachers’ Federation for the best music composition; not only 

won it one year, but for two years in succession. Another pupil won the national prize offered by a large music publication in America for the best article on the subject chosen. Some of 
the best musicians in the world are taking instruction from this institution. 


Read These Testimonials 


“The plain truth from my point of view, regarding the methods of teaching by this Conservatory, is | ‘ifs’ or ‘ands.’ I do not have to wait till ‘some day’ to recognize the superiority of your conservatory. - 
that they are superior to any others within the range of my knowledge. The subject matter presented is | I am proud to be one of your pupils right now.” Mary Weir Rosinson, Colorado. 
such as is calculated to afford a sure foundation for a knowledge of the laws of Music, and to elicit such One of the greatest editors in the United States says: “I consider this course in music the best music 


love for the study and practice of its technique as insures success. My opinion is corroborated by that | jnctr tion A aes ‘ 
of my friends who have also studied these courses. My estimate of what constitutes good teaching is Gsstondl Haid ROP Ce aeen nine tue ae Thee hoe many of them Pros 


based upon twenty years of experience in the schools of New York and Illinois. I can only wish for oy Saleen e ' Sivan 5 F . Ale 

the Conservatory unmeadured success.” Mrs. Erra D. Ketso, Colorado. A musician living in Montana, who has studied in Paris, and is a professional musician, says: “TI have 
reached my thirtieth Series in Composition and I find that your conservatory is the only one that imparts 

the science of music. Anyone of ordinary intelligence may master the great principles of music that will 

be impossible in the ordinary way of teaching. In one of the lessons I mastered principles that cost me 

$5.00 a lesson from noted theorists, and then I did not understand. I came to the conclusion the fault was 


This man is director of music in a college: ‘Although I have made music a life study, both here 
and in Europe, I have received instruction from this conservatory of Music never touched upon in my 
previous work. This is evidenced by the fact that during the past summer I have made daily recitationsa 
and I never enjoyed my work so much before, in fact it was fascinating.” 


BU Wines sNareheCaroknn my own and that only a chosen few could master Harmony. I have changed my mind now. I know there 
anet ate i ae A Ses is no mystery, and under the guidance of this conservatory, anyone having a desire to learn music, may.” 
It is difficult for me to give you my opinion of the Conservatory without laying myself open to the Mi & Sincere 8 HENRY Anat, Miata 


criticism of over-enthusiasm. I know of the work of this institution from personal experience, and I also : J % s Gh 4 ; i 
know from the experience of others to whom I have written. So far as I know, there is nothing equal to A sister using the method in a convent, writes: “I consider your method of teaching music the 
the work of this institution, either in this country or abroad. The whole question resolves itself into | Clearest, most scientific and practical of any which I am acquainted with. I have received great benefit 
whether or not the Conservatory can teach in the way it claims, and whether or not it can teach you. I | from my courses with you, after having had much practical experience in teaching music. I do not think 
feel sure that what they have done for me, they can do for you. There may be objections to the written | Your theoretical work is surpassed by any school, and your methods are original and inspiring.” 


method, but the benefits far outweigh.” Litiian A. ANDERSON, Chicago. _ Sister M. Maurice, Washington. 
“T have sent in at least 160 recitations in Composition, and I find the course superior to anything I “T have been with this conservatory about five years, and have taken two degrees in my work. I 
have had in this country or abroad. Your course in piano is excellent. Wishing you success.” began from the beginning (although I had studied music for years before knowing of this conservatory) 
Mrs. J. C. Duxke, North Carolina.» to be sure and get everything of value which the claims for the new method held out. I learned more. 
This man is at the head of one of the largest schools in Oklahoma: “I have been a student of your | 12 5!X months than I had in years elsewhere. You will find the method unique and satisfactory. It 
school for a number of years, and the benefit to me is incalculable, and yet teachers all around me are | ™eans work—but you get a solid equivalent—knowledge.” Rey. S. F. Stanton, Massachusetts. 
plodding along, too blind to see, or too prejudiced to investigate. They will study with you some day; “The Conservatory supplies its students with problems of such surpassing interest, beauty, and 


there is no good reason why they should not do so now. I have the best position I ever had. There is | worth, that every one who has once truly ‘taken hold’ long enough to get in touch with their up-to-date 
nothing I can do for you that I would not do. Command me when I can be of service. Any time I can | system, is So fascinated that they cannot keep away from the work. This conservatory has discovered 
write to a prospective student to your advantage, let me know. I shall doso. If I can be of service in | basic principles hitherto unknown, and has formulated all other known principles with transcendent 


spreading the work in any way, count on me.” Oscar Bocue, Oklahoma. clearness and placed them all on a:thoroughly practical basis for the first time in history.” 
“When I look back I feel sorry for myself, wandering around in the outer courts of the Temple, eager ; Rupotpg B. Von Lresicu, New York. 
and anxious, waiting so long for a Solomon to come and show me the beauty and glory of the place within: Herr Von Leibich was a pupil of Stark, Liszt, Reinecke, and others. Friend and co-worker of Rubin- 


Once I asked of one who was supposed to know: ‘What is the Dominant Seventh Chord?’ and he led me | stein, Grieg, Svendsen, and many others; pianist to H. R. H. Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein; 
around and bewildered me so, and struck a half dozen different chords instead of just one, that I quietly composer for H. R. H. the Duchess of Fife, H, R. H. the Duke of Mantua and Monferrat; composer for 
took a back seat. I am so glad to be able to answer such an inquiry in a straightforward way, without any | Patti, Edward Lloyd, Scalchi, Bispham, etc.; pianist, composer, lecturer and author. 


Every Reader of WOMAN’S WORLD May Study 


This is the quality of instruction which we offer to the readers of WoMAN’s Wor LD, on 
such terms as to make it easily possible for every reader interested in the subject to study 
these superior courses without monetary cost. 

If you were to enroll as a student to this Conservatory at its regular terms, it would 
be necessary for you to pay tuition amounting to $150.00 a year, but by taking it under the 
terms offered you by Woman’s Wor Lp there is not a single reader that may not enjoy the 
benefits of this instruction, if they are interested in the subject. We are so absolutely certain 
that the claims of this conservatory are correct and reasonable in every respect, that we feel 
assured, that once you begin, you will desire to continue, and certainly you cannot get instruc- 
tion of any quality whatever under such favorable terms as those offered you here. 

We would like every reader of WoMAN’s WorLD who is interested, to secure the bene- 
fits of this instruction, and the more who take advantage of our offer the better it will’ be for 
all, for the reason that if we can furnish a sufficiently large number of students to the conser- 
vatory, the special rates under which our offer is made will be continued to us. 

Write at once for full particulars. Address all communications to MUSIC DEPART- 
MENT—WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
107 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen:—Please send me particulars or your special 
offer of a course in Music. 
Yours very truly, 


Name 


Lown... ae 


R.F.D.or Streefmock aca ee en eee ae 
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Waist for Punched Work Embroidery. 

Candle Shade for French and Eyelet Embroid- 
ery. 

Corset Cover or Night Gown. 

Embroidered Baby Pillow. 


Bib and Carriage Strap for French and Eyelet 
Embroidery. 
Embroidered Apron. 


Learn to Embroider 


No. 666—Every woman should have this complete set of the latest designs in Embroidery Patterns, 
which are guaranteed to be the best embroidery patterns on the market. 
by an absolutely new process, and it is not possible to make a better pattern, or one more easy to use. 
Any ordinary flatiron will. transfer the design quickly to any kind of material, linen, denim, 
crash etc., without wetting either pattern or material, and without causing the material the slightest 
- injury. No further instructions are necessary; in fact, a mere child can do this work with ease and 
precision. The designs we have selected cover all the ordinary needs of the housewife, namely: 


These patterns are made 


Dutch Collar and Jabot. 

Doilies for French Embroidery and Feather- 
stitch. 

Handkerchief and Glove Handkerchief. 


Baby Cap in Eyelet Embroidery. 

Infants’ Yoke and Motifs for Cuffs and Bottom 
of Skirt. 

Round and Oval Doily for French or Eyelet 


Bows and Jabots for French and Eyelet and | Embroidery 


Cut Work Embroidery. 


By buying these patterns in immense quantities, we are able to offer this whole set of up-to-date 
patterns, charges prepaid, to any one sending us two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Cash price, per 
set, 50c. Remember the retail stores charge 15c for each of these patterns. 


Needle 


i 


~ Marker 


No. 665—Skirt Marker. This skirt gauge is 
the best gauge thus far invented. Every woman 
knows how difficult it is in making skirts to get 
them the right length and evenly finished around 
the bottom. Use this little marker and you will 
have no more trouble. Strongly made and heav- 
ily nickle-plated, with folding upright bar, show- 
ing the inches, and fitted with movable marker 
containing large piece of tailors’ chalk. 
Sent prepaid for oné new subscription at 
35c and 5c extra. Price, 35c. 
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* No. 218—Handy Needle Package, a household necessity, 
containing the following articles: 


4 Papers Best Sharps.|6 Safety Pins for|1 Crochet Nee- 

48 Black Pins, for} nursery diapers,| dle. 
mourning crepe,| tidies, napkins, |2 Bonnet Pins. 
etc. bibs, aprons, etc. |2 Hat Pins. 

48 White Pins, for}4 Hooks and Eyes} 2 Shawl Pins. 
laundry, dress] for cloaks, furs,|2 Cloak Pins. 


. ee ae Bee Eyes mes a No. 664—With this outfit, any lady can solve the Christmas gift Note 
blankets, robes,; for dress wrap-|2 Yarn Darners. problem, as nothing is more acceptable than a dainty article hand-em- Senine Sind 
cribs, etc. . pers, skirts, belts, }2 Wool Darners. | broidered by the giver. We have had this complete novelty set made up Consisting aii 
8 Hooks and Eyes for| waists, collarettes, | 2 Cotton Darn- | especially for us in dainty designs. All the pieces are carefully stamped | one pair sewing 
zephyrs, children,| etc. ers. on Fine White Irish Linen, and the set contains the following articles: | scissors, one 
: ets Polished 2 ae ig Leather Speer Double Picture Frame, Single Picture Frame, Oblong: Pin Cushion, package mend- 
Steel Bodkin. JA eApighaareet amen | a} Ra Round Pin Cushion, Calendar, Hat Pin Holder, Match Scratcher, | 128 ee Bae 
2 Safety Pins, for| ner’s. 2 Crewel Needles, | Match Holder, Needle Case, Jewel Case and three Sachets. We also’ esa ste roll 
skirts, corsets,|1 Tapestry or Rug. |2 Button or Car- | include ten skeins of White Embroidery Cotton and complete course in , bindige: one 60-inch tape measure, two dozen pearl buttons, one 


etc. 1 Chenille or Lace. pet. 


Complete outfit sent for one new subscription at 35c and 
5c extra. Price, 30c. 


Fancy Work, illustrated with all principal stitches, making embroidery so 
simple that a child can do it. This complete set sent prepaid for two 
yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 65c. 


thimble, twenty-four hooks and eyes, 140 pins, five packages of sewing 
needles, one darning needle and six other needles. Sent complete for 
one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. Price, 30c. 


No. 643 


No. 642 


Novelties in White Ivory, Ebony, Ete. 


White Ivory toilet articles are the latest craze, not only on account of their simple 
artistic beauty, but also on account of their wearing qualities. We all know how ex- 
tremely difficult it is to keep silver toilet articles clean and untarnished, and it is for 
this reason that most people prefer either the ebony or the later style—WHITE 
IVORY. We have selected the following articles, believing they will be the most 
appropriate for gift purposes, and feel confident many of our readers will want the 


complete set. 

No. 637—Darning Set, consisting of one 
pair 314-inch sewing scissors, one 4-inch 
beautifully enameled darner, and one 
fancy emery bag, so essential to prevent 
needle rust. These articles all attached 
to fancy blue silk ribbons, 12 inches long, 
running through a set of white ivory rings, 
as shown in picture. An ideal gift for an 
elderly lady. Sent prepaid for two yearly 
subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 60c. 

No. 624—White Ivory Soap Box. Size 
31% inches long, 2% inches wide, 2 inches 
deep. Very useful and a necessity for 
traveling. Sent prepaid for one new sub- 
scription at 35c and 5c extra. Price, 25c. 

No. 623—White Ivory Picture Frame, 
5 inches high, 4 inches wide, with easel 
back. Sent prepaid for two yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 

No. 626—White Ivory Picture Frame, 
334 inches high, 234 inches wide. Sent 
prepaid for one new subscription at 35c 
and 5c extra. Price, 35c. 

No. 625—White Ivory Pin Cushion, 4 
inches long, 3 inches wide, with velvet 
cushion. This dainty cushion may be 
hung up if desired, and is fitted with three 
eyelets on back. Sent prepaid for 2 yearly 
subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 

No. 622—White Ivory Pin Tray, 4% 
inches in diameter, with glass bottom 
over fancy picture. Sent prepaid for one 
new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 
Price, 35c; 

No. 627—White Ivofy Clock, 21% 
inches high, 2 inches wide, good time- 
keeper, and a most acceptable gift. Sent 
prepaid for four yearly subscriptions at 
35c each. Price, $1.10. 

No. 628—White Ivory Hatpin Holder, 
534 inches high, 214 inches wide at base. 
Very neat and useful. Sent prepaid for 
one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 
Price, 35c. 

No. 638—White Ivory Hair Brush. 
This is an imported brush, of high grade. 
It measures 9 inches long and 2% inches 
wide, and has nine rows of best quality 
white bristles. Sent prepaid for four yearly 
subscriptions at 35c each. Price, $1.00. 

No. 639—White Ivory Dressing Comb, 
714 inches long, 11% inches wide. A ne- 
cessity for every woman. Sent prepaid 
for one new subscription at 35c and 5c 
extra. Price, 35c. 

No. 640—White Ivory Hand Mirror, 
9¥ inches long and 514 inches wide. This 
is also an imported article, and is one of 
the greatest bargains in our whole catalog. 
It is carefully made of the best material 
and has 51!4-inch beveled mirror. Sent 
prepaid for three yearly subscriptions at 
35c each. Price, 90c. 

No. 636—White Ivory-Fan, 10 inches 
wide, 514 inches high. A most pleasing 
gift for a little girlh Very dainty. Sent 
prepaid for one new subscription at 35c 
and 5c extra. Price, 35c. 

No. 632—Five-Piece Manicure Set— 
White Ivory finish. This beautiful set 
consists of one nail file, one button hook, 
one cuticle knife, one salve jar and one 


nail polisher, each with gold-plated shield 
and nicely packed in satin-lined holly box. 
A most attractive holiday gift, and per- 
fect match to Toilet Set No. 635. Sent 
prepaid for six yearly subscriptions at 35c 
each. Price, $1.75. 

No. 635—Three-Piece Toilet Set. 
White Ivory finish. This is a companion 
set to No. 632 and consists of one hair 
brush, size 914x234, with eleven rows of 
pure white bristles; one hand mirror, 9 
inches long with 414-inch beveled mirror, 
and one seven-inch dressing comb, all 
packed in satin-lined box. The brush 
and mirror are fitted with gold-plated 
shields. Sent complete for six yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. Price, $1.75. 

No. 642—Three-Piece Toilet Set. 
Ebony finish, consisting of one hair brush, 
914 inches long and 234 inches wide, with 
eleven rows of pure white bristles; one 
hand mirror, 9 inches long with 41¢- 
inch mirror, and one 7-inch dressing 
comb. The brush and mirror are fitted 
with large sterling shields. All packed in 
satin-lined box. Sent prepaid for five 
yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 
$1.40. 

No. 643—Three-Piece Manicure Set. 
Ebony finish, consisting of nail file, cuticle 
knife and buttonhook, each with sterling 
mounts. A very popular gift. Sent pre- 
paid for three yearly subscriptions at 35c 
each. Price, 75c. 

No. 644—Ebony Finish Hand Mirror. 
9 inches long, fitted with 414-inch beveled 
mirror. Sent prepaid for two yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 

No. 645—Ebony Finish Hair Brush, 914 
inches long and 21% inches wide, with elev- 
en rows of pure white bristles set in water- 
proof cement. Sent prepaid for two year- 
ly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 

No. 646—Dressing Comb. Carefully 
made of best material, 8 inches long. 
Sent prepaid for one new subscription at 
35c and d5cextra. Price, 30c. 

No. 631—Jewel Case. French gray 
finish, silk-lined, very dainty, 214 inches 
wide. Sent prepaid for two yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 

No. 633—Handkerchief Box. Five 
inches square, covered with fancy cre- 
tonne in pink and white with padded top 
and cretonne lined. Sent prepaid for two 
yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 

No. 634—Glove Box. 10 inches long, 
4 inches wide, 2 inches deep, covered with 
fancy cretonne in pink and white, with 
padded top and cretonne lined.] Sent pre- 
paid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c 
each. Price, 50c. 

No. 641—Silver Vanity Purse. 234 
inches wide with 12-inch chain. This is 
a very attractive purse for a young lady 
or a little girl. Sent prepaid for two year- 
ly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 

No. 630—Fan. 15 inches wide, 8 
inches high, carefully made of good ma- 
terial in neat design, and a most accept- 
able gift. Sent prepaid for two yearly 
subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 
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Unusual Bargain Club Offers 


By Special Arrangements We Are Able to Supply Our Readers 
with the Best Reading Matter Obtainable at the Lowest Prices 


y PANS NORD S0c—OUR BIG SPECIAL—ONLY 50c THEHOUSEWIFE 


OMAN’S WORLD is without doubt the best magazine published for 35c per year. @ cAo/day Cpe? @Micnber 
In fact, it is equal to most magazines selling for $1.00 per year. It gives more i if y WS 
reading matter for the money than any monthly magazine printed. It entertains two mil- NG 
lion families every month. It is published for the purpose of educating and entertaining ie 
the masses of this country. The reading matter is as good and wholesome as that contained 
in the leading periodicals of this country. Every issue contains attractive articles on timely 
subjects written by the foremost men and women of the day. 


In it you will find history, travel, science, invention, art, drama, education, religion, 
music, fashions, needlework, hairdressing, home- dressmaking, cooking, short stories and serial } 
stories by the best authors, such as: Gouverneur Morris, Jack London, Lilian Bell and 
others too numerous to mention. 


HE HOUSEWIFE has long been acknowledged to be the one magazine necessary to ine v 
woman who loves her home. Every subject dear to woman’s heart is treated intel- 
ligently, agreeably and in season in The Housewife. It combines high-grade fiction with a 


number of carefully edited departments covering the entire range of household necessities and embracing the latest fashions, artistic needle- 
work. domestic cookery, household information, health, hygienc, hints in economy, etc., etc. These two Magazines —One Year—S5Oc. 


OFFER No. 1 S OFFER No. 10 # OFFER No. 17 


“Woman’s World -~ - year | OurPrice Ae a Ma 8 Woman’s World - - | year 


for all 


_McCall’s Magazine % “ Three Only The Commoner (Weekly) - I jis Sanpete Farm & Home = 5 ! 


WW aye 


Our Price 
for all 
Four Only 


, : Wm. J. Bryan’s Paper Three Onl ; = 
Sala SS ca asa | 60c La Follette’s Magazine (Weekly) “ , |McCall’s Magazine -  - ‘ 1. 0 0 


: Farm News z e = Sen. Robt. M. La Follette’s Paper 1 35 (With Free Pattern) 


OFFER 5 2 Woman’s World (Monthly) - - “ | “~° Farm & Fireside -  - 


Woman’s World -_~ - 7 ie OTe tie OFFER 8 18 


People’s Home Journal - . | 60c OFFER No. 11 Woman’s World 


Farm Uife °"*-~<"""* - 


- - | year 


Woman’s World - - | year! McCall’s Magazine - - | 


| Our Price 
for all 

Four Only 

r 


Kansas Cit Weekl Star ] Our Price (With Free Pattern) ; 
OFFER No. 3 __ | American Woman 4 > dest sixGnly |Housewife - — - : ; fel. 00 
Woman’ syWorld... %. J Bear wterall Fon Dpiapenss, Ma berate } Ladies’ World — - 
'- 90c 
| : 

; OFFER No. 4 Rai a | 2 Golden Hours - - - | Gur Frice 
Womans Word sc | Yt atest OFFER No. 12 Farm News - - - | ~ | sethuy 
Farm & Fireside - -  - | : c Woman’s World - -_ | yent| Our Price | Gentlewoman Sa a Reg (> 
Housewife - - - - | J" &™..!McCall’s Magazine - - |. ‘!. |-rourény |Happy Hours - - - 1 “ | 1 00 

OFFER No. 5 Cmts tee er ere | Farm Life - - - I“ ’ 
: Housewife - - - | “ | 80 
Naenn s World - - | year ohn FameLifescs cas ik [er C iNeedlecraft--- - - | 
arm INe€ws = 
Home Life -  - 10c¢ OFFER No. 14 OFFER No. 20 
oO. W ’s Worl z - } : 
OFFER oman’s World year | Our Price 

; “an Woman S World m oa | ge ere Opportunity Magazine = | \ Three Only 
Woman’s World - pre | BeAr mar (ee Housewife - & s ‘ Four Only , Ni per year) an | ] 2 5 
American Homestead ~ - | Four Only | Woman’s Home Weekly : 90 C BET NGI Eee Saran aes 
Farm Progress = 70 American Homestead Deve TUN pean Benen ah ho 2 RR a 
Home Life - C Use this coupon, or if you prefer send a letter to 
, OFFER Ni : Woman’s World Magazi 

oO. 7 OFFER No. 15 omans Wor agazine 
Woman’s World = x | year | Shakes Se Good until November Ist ome —after that date, 25c'extra Club Dept. Chicago, fll. 
McCall’s Magazine r ete * Three Cae Woman’s World - = , i AG Gentlemen: 
ea ee Patier) FoR out Only Enclosed please find $________for which 


’ 6 5 Cc Farm & Home - - 
| Farm Life - - - Laos) Modern Priscilla (ie) ani 00 send me the Magazines listed in your Club 
OFFER No. 8 Farmer’s Wife - — - se Offer No 


’ | : 
Woman’s World - - | year} ©ur Price a 2s ae ee 


Boys’ Magazine - - 1 “ 1.00 OFFER No. 16 
Ra IONS go 2 1 EY Woman’s World - - 1 year| ourPrice | 20%” - State — - 
2 OFFER No. 9 Everyday Life - - - 1 ‘“ | FiveOny 
“Woman’s World - - 1 year| Cyzftive |FarmLife - - - | : ree 

20th Century Farmer (Weekly) 1“ 100 Needlecraft a e | “ 80 c If you wish the magazines sent to more ey 


St. or R. F. D. 


se 


one address, write your order on a letter. 
J for New or Renewal subscriptions. 


Hearth & Home - ae E ¥ fe 


Housewife Magazine - | Everday Lif 
4 iF yaay Lire - - - FF : 
American Homestead - | 60c ear Chet) “| ae: OF es No 5 9 


Household Guest - = - 


No. 670—‘‘The Mill’’ 


No. 673—‘‘Mona Lisa”’ 


No. 674—‘‘Don Balthazar Carlos” 


WOMAN'S 


No. 671—‘‘The Last Supper’’ 


One of the most popular living art critics has said with remarkable cogency and point, 
that a picture must be lived with in order that its secret beauties may become apparent 
to the eye. This means that the pictures with which we furnish our homes should be of 
genuinely artistic merit. The end of poor pictures, here in America, is rapidly approach- 
ing, with intelligent people, especially since the introduction of “MASTERPIECE 
GRAVURES” makes it possible to secure a picture of perfect quality at a price much 
lower than that heretofore paid for pictures of second and third rate class. We have 
selected these pictures on account of their exquisite tonality and perfect presentation of 
the greatest paintings the world has ever produced. So close is the approach to the 
original picture that in many instances the actual brush strokes can be seen. The pic- 
tures shown herewith have never before been sold for less than from $3.00 to $6.00 each. 
We have made arrangements with the leading art publishing company of Europe, 
whereby we are enabled to make the following very remarkable offer. To any one send- 
ing us two yearly subscriptions to WoMAN’s WORLD at 35c each, we will send, charges 


prepaid, any one of the following pictures. 


No. 670—“The Mill,” by Ruisdael. 
For many years this picture has ranked as 
the most popular of the Dutch school. It 
is Ruisdael’s masterpiece and seems -to 
strike a responsive chord in the heart of 
every lover of fine pictures. It is valued 


at $100,000. Size 20x16)4 inches. 


No. 671—“The Last Supper.” This 
great masterpiece by Leonardo Da Vinci, 
is undoubtedly the most beautiful and 
perfect presentation of this great incident 
in the life of our Savior. It has a strong 
appeal both from a religious and artistic 
standpoint. It is one of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces and the original is 
considered one of the greatest art treasures 
of Italy, being valued at $250,000. Size 
20x10 inches. 

No. 672—“Dance of the Nymphs,” by 
Corot. Perhaps no other artist in the 
world has expressed with such marvelous 
delicacy the dainty ephemeral character 
of the French landscape as did Corot. In 
this picture the joy and happiness of the 
nymphs who are engaged in a morning 
dance under the trees is infectious, and is 
one of the greatest landscapes of the 
modern French school. Size  20x1434 
inches. 

No. 673—“Mona Lisa,” by Leonardo 
Da Vinci. This is called by many, the 
world’s greatest portrait picture. It is a 
work of rarest beauty which is proven by 
its universal popularity. Value $250,000. 
Size 19x1234 inches. 

No. 674—“Don Balthazar Carlos,” by 


Velasquez. This charming picture of the | 


little Spanish Prince is hailed by many as 
Velasquez’s equestrian masterpiece. The 
work is attractive not only as a perfect 
work of art, but in its human appeal in the 
charm of the little Prince, who is invested 


No. 675—‘‘The Gleaners”’ 


with all the royalty of happy childhood. 
Size 14x1714 inches. 

No. 675— “The Gleaners, "by Millet. 
This beautiful picture approaches “The 
Angelus” in popularity and is essentially 
one of the most typical Millets in the world. 
It is one of the most highly valued treas- 
ures of the great gallery of the Louvre in 
Paris, and the original painting is quite 
beyond price. Size 14x1914 inches, 

No. 676—“The Torrent,” by Ruisdael. 
Just as “The Mill” is the best representa- 
tive of Ruisdael’s seascapes, so this paint- 
ing is the best example of his landscapes. 
Ruisdael has depicted, as only he can, the 
rush and action of the tumbling waters, 
surrounded with an attractive landscape. 
Valued at $75,000. Size 14x20 inches. 


No. 677—“The Helping Hand,” by 
Renouf. The Corcoran Art Gallery in 
Washington was fortunate in securing the 
original painting of this charming picture. 
This picture strongly appeals as showing 
the delightful companionship existing 
between grandfather and granddaughter. 
Size 14x20 inches. 

No. 678—“Madam Le Brun and 
Daughter,” by Le Brun. This attractive 
picture has stood for many years as one 
of the world’s most popular and alto- 
gether charming pictures. The fine feel- 
ing of smypathy, and charming treat- 
ment of the faces stamp Le Brun as a 
master artist in this phase of art. Valued 
at $100,000. Size 20x1434 inches. 

No. 679—“The Storm,” by Cot. This 
charming incident was taken by Cot, 
from the French classic “Paul and Vir- 
ginia.” The picture is filled with action 
and the joy of youth, and richly merits 
its extraordinary popularity. Valued 
at $25,000. Size 2014x12 inches. 


No. 677—*‘The Helping Hand”’ 
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- No. 647—Real Cluny Lace Centerpiece, 18 x 18 inches, linen 
center. ~Sent ptepaid for three yearly subscriptions at 35 cents 
each. Price 90 cents. 


No. 657—Lace Net Centerpiece, 36 x 36 inches, handsome design. 
for two yearly subscriptions at 35 cents each. Price 50 cents. 
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No. 651—Battenburg Square, 18 x 18 inches, 
neat design and carefully made. Sent prepaid 


for two yearly subscriptions at 35 cents each. 
Price 60 cents. 


for three yearly subscriptions at 35 cents each. Price $1.00. 


ert 


for three yearly subscriptions au 35 cents each. Price 85 cents. 


No. 652—Bonaz Centerpiece, 24 x 24 inches, brocade 
cloth worked in conventional design, with ecru lace edge. 
Very neat and practical. Sent prepaid for three yearly 
subscriptions at 35 cents each. Price 85 cents. 


No. 654—Japanese Drawn 
Work Square, 12 x 12 inches, best 
quality. Sent prepaid for two 
yearly subscriptions at 35 cents 
each. Price 60 cents. 
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No. 655—Japanese Drawn Work Square, 18 x 18 inches, 
elaborate design. An excellent holiday gift. Sent prepaid 
for three yearly subscriptions at 35 cents each. Price 85c. 
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Nos. 662-663 
No. 662—Tablecloth, 56 x 70 inches, made of Union Damask, 
very appropriate as a holiday gift. Sent prepaid for six yearly 
subscriptions at 35 centseach. Price $1.75. 
No. 663—Six Napkins, 16 x 16 inches, to match above Table- 
cloth, made of best quality Union Damask; set of six sent prepaid 
for three yearly subscriptions at 35 cents each. Price 90 cents. 


No. 658—Lace Net Table Scarf, 36 x 36 inches, elaborate de- 
sign, carefully made. A very acceptable holiday gift... Can also be 
used as Pillow Sham. Sent prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 
35 cents each. Price 50 cents. 

_ No. 660—Austrian Drawn Square, 30 x 30 inches, linen finish 
with hemstitched border. Sent prepaid for two yearly subscrip- 
tions at 35 cents each. Price 50 cents. 

_.No. 661—Austrian Drawn Scarf, 18 x 50 inches, linen finish 
with hemstitched border. Sent prepaid for two yearly subscriptions 
at 35 cents each. Price 50 cents. 


No. 660—661 
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cents extra. 


Sent prepaid 
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No. 650—Battenberg Scarf, 18 x 54 inches, for sideboard or dresser—best quality and neat design. 
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No. 659—Lace Net Scarf, 20 x 50 inches, for use on sideboard or dresser, neat design. Sent prepaid 


No. 656—Slipper Bag, made 
up in tan ticking with fancy 
border and binding to match. 
Sent prepaid for one new sub- 
scription at 35 cents and five 
Price 30 cents. 
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No. 649—Battenberg Centerpiece, 24 x 24 inches, very elabor- 
ate and carefully made. Sent prepaid for three yearly subscriptions 
at 35 cents each. Price 90 cents. 


No. 648—Real Cluny Lace Doily, 6 x6 
inches, to match No. 647—very dainty. Every 
housewife will want several of these Doilies. 
Sent prepaid for one new subscription at 35 


Sent prepaid cents and five cents extra. Price 30 cents. 


No. 653—Boaz Centerpiece, 24 x 24 inches, brocade 
cloth worked in conventional design, with ecru lace edge, 
Very neat and practical. Sent prepaid for three yearly 
subscriptions at 35 cents each. Price 85 cents. 
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Unequaled Christmas Package—247 Pieces 


This is the largest and most beautiful assortment of high-grade 
holiday cards, labels, tags, etc., that we have ever gotten up and 
we know that it will be appreciated by all who receive it. Everybody 
wants their gifts done up attractively these days, and each family should 
have at least one of these mammoth packages, as these articles are abso- 
lutely indispensable for doing up Christmas gifts. The assortment con- 
sists of 247 pieces, all neatly packed in paraffine envelope, as follows: 


150 Decorated Christmas Pasters, assorted: 

32 Christmas Stamps, assorted. 

20 Embossed Christmas Post Cards, assorted. 
5 Embossed New Year Post Cards, assorted, 
2 Christmas Letters. 

5 Christmas and New Year Booklets. 
1 Triplicate Calendar. 

2 Large Imported Gift Cards. 

5 Medium Imported Gift Cards. 

5 Medium Gift Cards and Tags. 

2 Large Gift Enclosure Cards. 

12 Small Monogram Enclosure Cards and Tags. 
6 Medium Enclosure Cards and Tags. 


247 Pieces. 


Complete package sent prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c 
each. THIS IS AN UNUSUAL BARGAIN. 
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‘*Scenic’’ Series 


No. 618—For this series we have been careful to select views of the most celebrated and historic 
places of the United States, as well as the famous scenery of the foreign countries. The best 
quality of cardboard has been used, and the printing has been very carefully done; so do not 
confuse these high grade cards with the inferior grade, so commonly used. The cards are all 
beautifully colored and the views are made from photographs taken. of the various buildings, 

“monuments; waterfalls, mountain tops, grand canyons, ocean views, street scenes, famous 
parks, drives, etc. ‘This is a very instructive series, and for those who cannot.travel, we would rec- 
ommend securing one of these handsome sets of Scenic Cards, and thus familiarize oneself with these 
famous places, which are referred to these days so extensively in ordinary conversation, and knowledge 
of this kind is invaluable to everybody, old or young. Full description of each scene is given on re- 
verse of the cards and we know you will never regret procuring one of these sets, as they are most 
valuable in an educational way, as well as being intensely interesting to everybody This makes a 


‘‘Greetings’’ Series 


_, No. 617—This series consists of fifty high grade “Greeting” cards, all of which are carefully 
lithographed and embossed in the most beautiful combination of natural colors of the various flowers 
depicted. In making up this collection we have been careful to select only the most artistic designs, 
some of which are American Beauty Roses, in red, yellow and pink, Pansies, Forget-Me-Nots, Peonies, 
Violets, Primroses, Lilacs, Daisies, Asters and many other flowers of rare beauty...The greetings are 
appropriately worded for all holidays and seasons, such as Birthday, Easter, New Year, Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, Valentine, St. Patrick, etc. m3 

: In fact, every family should have at least one of these sets, and be prepared to send greetings to 
their friends and dear ones at all seasons, as it is sometimes inconvenient, and frequently impossible, 
to find the latest cards at the stores near at hand, until it is too late to be of any use, and every one 


knows a card received too late has lost its welcome. If purchased at retail this set would cost at least 
0 a set of really beautiful cards sent prepaid for one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 
rice, 30c. 


very appropriate gift for boy or girl, and guaranteed to be.the most acceptable. Retail value 50c. 
Full set of 50 cards sent prepaid for one new subscription at 35c and 5cextra. Price, 35c. 
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No. 609—Card Case 


No. 606—Desk Set 
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No. 612—Music Roll 


Gift Suggestions in Leather, Etc. 


The following articles we have selected with great care for gift pur- 
poses, and on account of their high quality we are confident they will 
be greatly appreciated by all who receive them. 


No. 612—Music Roll. Genuine leather, 
15 inches long, 614 inches wide, made in the 
latest style with closed ends, strong strap 
handle and fancy buckle. This makes a very 
attractive gift for musicians, and as it is made 
of the very best material, it will be most ac- 
ceptable. Sent prepaid for six yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. Price, $1.75. 


No. 613—Traveling Clock. This is a high 
grade clock, guaranteed to be a correct time- 
keeper. It is neat and compact, and very 
appropriate as a gift. It is three inches high 
and 234 inches wide, leatherette covered. 
Sent prepaid for four yearly subscriptions at 
35c each. Price, $1.25. 


No. 608—Hand Bag. Black Imitation 
Leather, with fancy oxidized silver frame. 
Leather lined, reinforced corners, including 
small change purse; 9 inches deep and 13 
inches wide. Sent prepaid for four yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. Price, $1.25. 


No. 609—Leather Card Case, 4!4 inches 
wide and 21% inches deep. Carefully made 
of best seal grain. Every young lady will 
appreciate one of these as a gift. Sent prepaid 
for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
Price, 50c. 


No. 610—Leather Hand Bag. This is an 


unusual bargain in a real leather bag; 7 
inches deep, 11 inches wide, carefully made. 
Sent prepaid for three yearly subscriptions at 
35c each. Price, 90c. 


No. 605—Mesh Bag, made of German sil- 
ver, 3 inches deep, with long chain. Good 
strong link mesh, the kind that wears. This 
is also one of our most popular premiums, and 
most appropriate as a gift. Sent prepaid for 
three yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
Price, 90c. 


No. 446—German Silver Mesh Bag, large 
size; 4inches wide, with 16inch chain. Care- 
fully made with good strong link mesh, not 
the ring mesh, which is so easily broken. 
This is an exceptional value and very popular. 
Sent prepaid for six yearly subscriptions at 
35c each. Price, $1.75. 


No. 173—Yatent Leather Belt, black, with 
red front piece. Very stylish and at present 
very popular with both young ladies and chil- 
dren. Sent prepaid for one new subscription 
at 35c and 5c extra. Price, 30c. 


No. 611—Ladies’ Pocket Book, black seal 
grain leather, 414 inches deep. Three regular 
and one coin pockets. Sent prepaid for 
two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 
50c. 


Noveities in Brass, Etc. 


Nothing is so pleasing to housewives in a holiday gift as a nicely 


finished article in brass, which is so popular this year. 


We have selected 


the following articles as the most appropriate for gift purposes, all of 


which are very high grade. 


No. 596—Brass Fern Dish. This little 
fern dish is solid brass, satin finish, and has 
three claw feet. It measures 2) inches deep 
and 5 inches wide. Sent prepaid for 
three yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
Price, 75c. 


No. 597—Brass Hanging Basket. This 
little hanging basket is made of solid brass, 
with satin finish. It measures 31% inches wide 
and 3 inches deep with three ten-inch chains. 
A very pretty gift at slight expense. Sent 
prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c 
each. Price, 60c. 


No. 599—Brass Candlestick. This is not 
only ornamental, but useful as well. It is 
carefully made of solid brass, satin finish and 
measures 8 inches high and 4 inches wide at 
base. Sent prepaid for three yearly subscrip- 
tions at 35c each, Price, 85c. 

No. 606—Desk Set. This is one of the 
most attractive premiums in our catalog. 
It is appropriate for either lady or gentleman, 
and will be highly prized by anyone receiving 
it, as this is strictly a high grade set. The 


No. 598—Jardiniere 


complete set consists of seven nicely finished 
brass desk accessories; namely, large blotting 
pad, 12x19, with brass corners (with velvet 
pad underneath same to prevent scratching), 
one ink well, one letter opener, one pen and 
pencil holder, one hand blotter, one pen stab 
and one calendar in frame. Complete set 
sent for seven yearly subscriptions at 35c 
each. Price, $2.00. 


No. 598—Brass Jardiniere. Every house- 
wife will want one of these beautiful jardi- 
nieres, which are now at the height of popu- 
larity. They are made in one piece solid 
hammered brass, with three ball feet, and 
measure eleven inches wide at top and eight 
inches high. Sent prepaid for nine yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. Price $2.75. 


No. 607—Writing Cabinet, containing two 
quires high-grade note paper and 48 envelopes, 
put up in beautiful floral covered cabinet, 8 
inches long, 6 inches wide. This is a, most 
acceptable gift for either lady or gentlemen. 
Sent prepaid for three yearly subscriptions at 
35c each. Price, 85c. 


No. 599—-Candlestick 


No. 611—Pocket Book 


No. 596—Fern Dish 


pate 
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No. 597—Hanging Basket 
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No. 454 — Dinner 


coral setting. 
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No, 428—Ladies’ Cameo Brooch, 
scroll design, rose gold finish. 
Sent for three subscriptions at 
Price, 85c. 


35c each. 


No. 431—Ladies’ Brooch, leat 
design, bright gold finish. Sent 


for two subscriptions at 35c 
Price, 50 cents 


each. 


No. 214— Midget Clock, bur- 
nished brass case; 244 inches 
high, a guaranteed timekeeper, 
very dainty for desk, mantel or 
bedroom. Sent for 3 subscrip- 
tions at 35c each. Price, SOc. 


New Departure Handy Pins 


Do not confuse these handy pins with the cheap, easily lost, or break- 
able beauty pins, as this is the patented King Pin, which has hingeiess, 
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Premium No. 427— 
Ladies’ Tiffany Ring, gold 
Ring (little finger), finish, set with one large gold finish, green 
i imitation diamond. 
These are all high-grade rings, bright gold finish. We will send any one of the 
above rings for two yearly subscriptions at 35¢ each. Price, 50c each. 
state number and size wanted according to the ring measure shown. 
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Premium No.417— 
Seal Ring, bright 
gold_ finish, imita- 
tion diamond in 
star setting. Sent 
for one new sub- 
scription at 35c and 
5c extra. Price 25c. 


Eda AN Ma 
Premium No.463— 
Child’s Ring, bright 
gold finish, neatly 
engraved, sent for 
one new subscrip- 
tion at 35¢ and 5c 
extra. Price, 25c. 


Premium No. 414—Ladies Brooch, conventional 
design, bright gold finish, with pearl setting. 
for one new subscription at 35c and Sc extra 


Price, 25c. 


No. 445—Brooch, crescent and flower design, rose 
gold finish, pearl setting. Sent for one new subscrip- 
Price, 25c. 


tion at 35c and 5c extra. 


flexible joint and cannot become unhooked or broken. 


Premium No. 462 — 
Dinner Ring, rose 


jade setting. 


No. 447—Handy Pin, to match No. 448, rose gold finish. 
new subscription at 35c and 5e extra. 
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One pair Beauty Pins, patented clasp, dainty design, bright gold finish. 
Sent for one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 


416— 
Cluster Ring, set with 


Premium No. 


eight imitation dia- 
monds and one ruby. 


Always 


Ear Drops 


No: 458—Pearl Ear Drops (pair), pend- 
ant style, set with imitation diamonds, 
bright gold finish. Sent for two sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 


Sent 


clock. 


No. 450—Ruby Ring, 
twin setting. 
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No. 449 —Circlet Ring, set 
with brilliants and emeralds. 


int WS 


Ring, very popular. 


No. 452—Pearl Ring, set 
No. 453 — Signet with one large pearl and 


six small pearls. 


October, 1912 


No. 451—Opal Ring, 
Belcher style. 


To Ascertain the Size Ring You Wear—Cut a piece of thick paper and fit it around your finger so the ends just 


ie) RING MEASURE 


No. 105—Ladies’ Mite Watch, a 
reliable timekeeper and guaran- 
teed for one year, highly polished 
nickel case, very dainty and at- 
tractive. Sent for seven subscrip- 
tions at 35c each. Price, $2.00. 


Stem-Wind Watch 


The “Defiance” is a real watch, not a miniature 
It is stem winding and ‘stem setting, and in 
every respect is as convenient to wind, set or regulate 
as one costing a hundred dollars. 
keeper and guaranteed for one year. 


JA 


aap oie 7 pass coe ae knuckles. Then meas- 
+, | ure this slip of paper along the ring measure, placing 
|!" 1 one end at the left-hand exteemiy ang the figure 
to which the other end reaches indicates the size. 


Neck Chains 


No. 433—Seal Hat Pin, 
rose gold finish. Sent 
fortwo subscriptions at 
35c each« Price, 50c. 


No. 432—Hat Pin, 


~ set with twelve bril- 


liants, rose gold fin- 
ish. Sent for two sub- 
scriptions at35ceach. 
Price, 50c. 


No. 439—Ruby 

carf Pin, rose 
gold finish. Sent 
for one new sub- 
scription at 35c 
and 5c extra. 
Price, 25c. 


Premium 
No. 104 


It is a reliable time- 
It is a regular 


Premium No. 418— 
Chatelaine Pin, fleur de-lis 
design, rose “gold finish. 
Sent for one new sub- 
scription at 35c and 5c 
Price, 25c. 


extra. 


18 size men’s and boys’ watch. The movement is 


fitted in a highly polished nickel case with a handsome 


dial and beveled crystal. Sent for four subscriptions 


at 35c each. Price, 


$1.00. 


Cuff Links 


Sent for one 


Premium No. 


No. 435—Roman Gold Finish Locket 


No. 441—Neck Chain, 
16 inches long, bright 
gold finish. Sent for 
two subscriptions at 
35c each. Price, £0c. 


u 


with imitation diamond; holds two \ 


pictures. Sent for three subscrip- 


tions at 35c each. — Price; 85c. 


Premium No. 419—Brooch with Topaz Setting, leaf 
and scroll design, rose gold finish. Sent for two 
subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 


Fancy Belt Pin 


No. 442—Neck Chain, 
16 inches long, with 
heart pendant set 
with pearl. Sent for 
two subscriptions at 
35c each. Price, 50c. 


Pendants 


Price, 30c. 
Eas 
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Price, 30c. 
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No. 461 


Handy Pin to match No. 460, bright gold finish, patented 
Sent for one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 


Wedding Rings 
E> 


cl isp. 
Price, 25c 


Brooches 


No. 444—"Good Luck” 
Brooch, rose and green 
gold finish, ruby set- 
ting. Sent for two sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. 
Price, 50c. 


@ 
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No. 473—Bright gold fin- 
ish, good weight. 
two yearly subscriptions at 
35c each. Price, 50c. 


Sent for 


cael) 


No. 448—One Pair Beauty Pins, scroll design, rose gold finish. Sent for 
one new subscription at 85c and 5c extra. 


Price, 25c. 


424—Ladies’ 
Cuff Buttons 
(pair), Forget- 
me-not design, 
rose gold fin- 
ish, very dain- 
ty. Sent for 
2 subscriptions 
at 35c each. 
Price, 50c. 


Premium No. 
426—Cuff But- 
tons (pr.), flow- 
er design, rose 
gold finish, for 
either ladies or 
gentlemen. 
Sent for 2 sub- 
scriptions 
at 35c-each. 
Price, 50c. 


No. 425 


Premium No. 425—Ladies’ Belt Pin, finished in. rose gold, 
edges hand burnished, with amethyst setting. 
Sent for two subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 


No. 434 — Pendant, 
green: gold~- finish, 
amethyst setting.’ 
Sent for one new sub- 
scription at 35c and 
5c extra. Price, 25c. 
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No. 438—Spring Bracelet, bright gold finish, set wit! 


No. 415—Veil Pin, scroll design, 


Sent for three subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 80. 


No. 436—Nethersole Bracelet, scroll design, bright gold finish. 


for five subscriptions at 35c each. 


Price, $1.30. 


Sent 


Price, 50c. 


h three baroque pearls. 


No. 437—Plain Spring Bracelet, bright gold finish, good weight. Sent 


for three subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 8% 


No. 443—Fancy Brooch, fleur-de-lis design and ame- 
thyst setting. Sent for two subscriptions at 35c each. 


413— 


Premium No. 
Horse Shoe Brooch, 
bright gold finish. Sent 
for one new subscrip- 
tion at 35c and 5c 


extra. Price, 25c. 


No. 440 — Pendant, 

- rose gold finish, two 

topaz settings. Sent 

for two subscriptions 

at S35c¢c” each. 
Price, 50c. ; 
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No. 486 
Cold Meat Fork 


No. 482—Sugar Shell 


No. 485 
Berry Spoon 
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No. 488 


Butter Knife 
No. 483 


Six Tablespoons 


No. 489 
Gravy Ladle 


No. 487 
Pie or Cake Server 


Beautiful “Rosedale” 


GUARANTEED 


a FULLY 

You can easily earn this complete set of silverware, piece by piece 

Our Plan by sending us two or three subscriptions today, and a few more 

from time to time. In this way you will be surprised how soon you will have secured the 
whole set, without costing you a penny. 


; ity “Rosedale” Silverware is fully guaranteed. Do not confuse it 
Quali with many plated wares now on the market, as this is not plated 
ware. It is solid Lasher Silver, “all the way through,” and cannot wear off 


No. 480—Set of six “Rosedale” Teaspoons, French gray finish. 
Sent prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 60c. 

No. 482—488—“ Rosedale” Sugar Shell and Butter Knife; two- 
piece set, French gray finish. Sent prepaid for two yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. Price, 60c. : 

No. 487—“Rosedale” Pie Knife or Cake Server, French gray 
finish. Sent prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
Price, 60c. ; : 

i 


No. 481—“Rosedale” Cream Ladle, French gray finish, sent 
prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 
No. 485—“Rosedale” Berry Spoon, French gray finish. Sent 
prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 60c. 
. No. 486—“Rosedale” Cold Meat Fork, French gray finish. 
Sent prepaid for-two yearly subscriptions at 35c. 
No. 489—“Rosedale” Gravy Ladle, French gray finish. Sent 
prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 60c. 


No. 490—Six Knives 


Silverware 


“brassy.” This is an exceptional opportunity to secure really high grade silverware 


without cost. 

This is the dainty “Rosedale” pattern, finished in the French gray 
Pattern which does not tarnish like the bright finished silverware, and is for 
this reason a great deal more practical as well as artistic. “Rosedale” is one of the latest 
designs, and we feel sure it will be greatly appreciated by every housewife, whether she earns 
the whole set or only a few pieces. 


No. 483—Set of six “Rosedale” Table Spoons, French gray 
finish. Sent prepaid for four yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
Price, $1.00. 

No. 484—Set of Six “Rosedale” Table Forks, French gray finish. 
Sent prepaid for four yearly. subscriptions at 35c each. Price, $1.00. 

No. 490—Set of Six “Rosedale” Table Knives, French gray 
finish. Sent prepaid for six yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
Price, $1.75. 


Price, 50c. 


SILVER-PLATED TEA SETS 


What looks more beautiful on the table or sideboard than a handsome Silver Tea Set? ; ) od q 
: As this is one of the most attractive premiums in our whole catalog, we feel confident it will also 


Heavily silver plated on white metal. 


Each piece is satin engraved. 


prove to be the most popular, especially since_we have arranged so that the different pieces may be earned separately from time to time. 


appropriate as a holiday gift, and is sure to be appreciated by any housewife. 


No. 361—Silver-Plated Cream Pitéher, 514 inches wide, 4 
inches high, gold-lined. Sent prepaid for five yearly subscriptions 
at 35c each. Price, $1.50. 

No. 362—Silver-Plated Spoon Holder, 6 inches wide, 4 inches 
high, gold-lined. Sent prepaid for five yearly subscriptions at 35c 
each. Price, $1.50. 


Price, $2.00. 


each. Price, $2.25. 


No. 363—Silver-Plated Sugar Bowl, 6 inches. wide, 61% inches 
high. Sent prepaid for seven yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 


No. 364—Silver-Plated Butter Dish, 744 inches wide, 54 
inches high. Sent prepaid for eight yearly subscriptions at 35c 


We have selected this set on account of its simple beauty and good quality 
The four piece Tea Set is most 


No. 365—Silver-Plated Syrup Pitcher and Plate, 5% inches 
high, 514 inches wide. Sent prepaid for eight yearly subscriptions 
at 35c each. Price, $2.25. ‘ 

No. 366—Silver-Plated Tea Pot, 9 inches wide, 714 inches high. 
Sent prepaid for nine yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 
$2.75. . 


Or, we will send the four piece Tea Set, consisting of Tea Pot, Sugar Bowl, Creamer and Spoon Holder for twenty-three yearly subscriptions at 35c each, if all are sent in at one time. 
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No. 581—“Winnie Winter” is a beauty and cannot 
fail to delight any little girl. Carefully made of best 
material. This is a high grade imported doll, with 
bisque head, natural wavy hair, movable eyes, and 
neatly dressed in winter costume with cap, muff, 
slippers and stockings. She is fourteen inches tall 
and has movable arms and legs. We will send “Win- 
nie Winter,” carefully packed, charges prepaid, for 
four yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, $1.15. 

No. 582—This is one of the prettiest, inexpensive 
Dolls on the market. The body is made of papier- 
mache, with beautiful bisque head and curly hair. 
10 inches tall, movable arms. Sent carefully packed, 
charges prepaid, for two yearly subscriptions at 35c 
each. Price, 50c. 

No. 583—“Jolly Jack” Character Doll, composition 
head, stuffed body. Eight inches tall. This doll 
will be appreciated by children of any age, and is-an 
ideal “baby boy” doll. Neatly dressed in, gingham 
rompers and sent carefully packed, charges prepaid, 
for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 

No. 584—Imported Dressed Doll. This is an 
exceptional bargain ia a large size dressed doll. It 
measures fourteen inches tall, has beautiful bisque 
head with movable eyes and curly hair: Elaborately 
dressed in silkaline, with large hat to match, and white 
slippers and stockings. Sent prepaid, carefully 
packed, for four yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
Price, $1.15, 

No. 585—Kid Body Doll. Extra quality, fourteen 
-inches tall, movable arms and legs. This is also an 
imported doll of great popularity on account of its 


No. 588—‘‘Sailor Boy’’ 


No. 589—“Doll’s Brass Bed.” Every little girl 
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No. 587—‘*‘Campbell Kid’’ 


No. 589 


A Doll for Your Little Girl | 


We want every little girl in the land to hav 
wish to give a present that will be truly appreciated more than anything else by a little girl, give 
hera doll. It matters not whether it be a fancy dressed doll-or one of the unique character dolls, 
it is sure to be most acceptable. We are offering a greater variety of dolls this season than ever 
before on account of their popularity. Many little girls are getting a collection of the character 
dolls, as every one of the different styles is equally clever and amusing. Our liberality is also a 
strong point in our favor, as you will agree by reading the following offers. : 


‘wearing qualities. Will outlast any of the stuffed 


Dolly’s Brass Bed Outfit 


brass beds. They are little beauties, strongly made and fitted with mattress, pillows and canopy in dainty 
figured cloth. Size: 11 inches high and 14 inches lo 


ng. Sent prepaid for only four yearly subscriptions 


No. 583—‘‘ Jolly Jack’’ 


j 


e at, least one of these high grade dolls. If you 


dolls, as the kid covering is extra strong and carefully 
sewed. Has beautiful bisque head with curly hair 
and movable eyes. Sent complete with slippers and 
stockings for four yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
Price, $1.15. 

No. 586—“Sassy Sue” Character Doll. This is 
one of the most popular of the many famous char- 
acter dolls. The head is made of the unbreakable 
“composition” material, and the body carefully 


stuffed and sewed. The doll measures 8 inches tall_ 


and is neatly dressed in gingham. Sent. prepaid, 


‘carefully packed, for four yearly subscriptions at 


35c¢ each. Price, $1.15. 

No. 588—“Sailor Boy” Imported Doll, 14 inches 
tall. We are offering this doll for those who desire a 
doll “for the baby,” as it is absolutely unbreakable, 


having celluloid head and cloth stuffed body. The 


face, hair, eyes, etc., are tinted in natural color, in 
the celluloid. The color cannot come off if it be- 
comes wet, and is therefore perfectly harmless and 
makes the best kind of a plaything for a baby boy 
or girl. Sent prepaid for three yearly subscriptions 
at 35c each. Price, 85c. 

No. 587—“Campbell Kid.” This is another of the 
famous character dolls, and on account of its con- 
tinued popularity, we decided to again offer it to our 
club raisers. Any little girl will appreciate a couple 
character dolls more than any other kind. This doll 
is ten inches tall, strongly made, with unbreakable 
head. Sent, carefully, packed, for four yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. Price, $1.15. 


having one or more dolls, should have one of these 


at 35ceach. Price, $1.19. 
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No. 586—‘‘Sassy Sue”’ 
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No. 386.—The Premo Junior Camera makes a 
picture 214x314 inches. It is neat, compact and 
thoroughly equipped for using film’ packs, and no 
dark room is necessary for loading. Has leather 
handle for carrying: purpose and each camera 
has view-finder, high-grade lens and automatic 
shutter, for time, instantaneous or snap shot ex- 
posures, one button answering for all purposes. 


CARDS 4o-RULES FOR PLAYING 
4 THE/-FAMOUS PARKER GAMES == 


ROOK - PARKETTE: pincer Beornens 
HIGH 14-TUXEDO © scien ras © 


Ww YORK, CONDOM 
TED 


“FLIP-SOLITAIRES «* PA 


We have selected the two most popular card games now on the market, namely “Pit’? and 


“Rook.” 


Little need be said regarding the former, as this game has been so immensely popular we 


believe all our readers are familiar with it. ‘‘Rook,” however, isa newer game, but equally amusing. 
We believe every family should have both these games for the young people, and either will make 


a most acceptable gift. 


No. 621. ‘*‘ROOK’’—The game of games—con- 
sists of 56 cards of four different colors, each color run- 
ning from one to fourteen. Can be played by three to 
eight players. Besides ‘‘Rook”’ ten other games can be 
played with these cards. Sent prepaid for two yearly 
subscriptions at 35c each. Price 50c. 


No. 620. ‘‘PIT.’’—‘The Great Fun Maker,” for 
laughter, excitement and good time, this leads all 
games. Requires three to seven players. Learned in 
two minutes. Also contains cards for “Bull and Bear’ 
game, the latest craze. Sent prepaid for two yearly 
subscriptions at 35c each. Price 50c. 


No. 375.—Is one of our most* popular pre- 
miums. Each ’phone fitted with bell and mouth- 


piece and will give many hours of pleasure to our 
little friends. Sent for one new subscription at 35c 


The youngest amateur can manipulate this cam- 
era with ease and precision, and it is guaranteed 
to take good pictures. Sent prepaid for six year- 
ly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, $1.90. 


Snake 


Camera 

No. 372.— 
Make them 
jump with this 
fun-maker.Just [fj 
open the shut- & 
ter and a big 
cloth and wire 
snake springs 
out. Verygf 
amusing. Sent 
for one new ¥ 
subscrip- 
tion at 35c and 
5cextra. Price, 
30c. y 


and 5c extra. 


Price, 30c. 


The Hohnerphone 


No. 199—This Hohnerphone has 10 holes, 20 
reeds, brass plates, nickel-plated covers, with 
highly polished detachable brass horn. This isa 
first-class instrument and we are sure it will 
give entire satisfaction Sent prepaid for three 
yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 80c. 


Rugby F ootball 


No. 498.—DOLL’S FURNITURE SET, consisting of four chairs 5 inches high, table 4x514 
inches, and cupboard 7 inches high, with mirror, made of oak, nicely varnished. Complete 
set sent prepaid for three yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 85c. 


’5 Work Box 


No. 571.—Dolly’s Work 
Box. This little sewing set is 
immensely popular with the 
little girls. It measures 6144 
inches wide and 8 inches long. 
The complete outfit consists 
of one china doll 314 inches 
tall, with wig and jointed arms, 
1 pair small scissors, 2 pack- 
ages needles, one card but- 
tons, one pin cushion, one card 
hooks and eyes, one tape 
measure, six spools silk thread 
and three pieces of cloth and 
lace, ready to make Dolly a 
dress. Complete set in neat 
leatherette work box, sent pre- 
paid for three yearly subscrip- 
tions at 35c each. Price, 85c. 


No. 254.—We want every boy in the land 
to have one of these genuine leather, regula- 
tion size, Rugby Footballs... This is a first- 
class, well made and durable football, guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction. Sent prepaid 


No. 496—MECHANICAL WAGON. This is another 
one of our most popular toys. Will run several minutes 
with one winding. Strongly made of metal, nicely painted 
with blue body and red wheels. Length 634 inches, width 
3% inches. Sent prepaid for three yearly subscriptions at 
35c each. Price, 90c. 


for four yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
Price, $1.20. 


No. 494—TOY TRAIN. This is one of the newest toy trains. The coaches are not made of iron like the old fashioned trains, 
but of a strong steel, nicely painted red, white and blue, the engine and tender, black. The train measures 26 inches long and 214 
inches high. Sent prepaid for four yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, $1.00. 

No. 497.—‘‘UNCLE SAM’S 
DIME REGISTER BANK.”’’ 
Every child should have one of 
these banks and learn the art 
of saving at an early age. This 
is the most sensible gift for any 
child, as well as for the older 
boys and girls. Each dime is 
registered and the total amount 
shown. Can be opened when it contains $20.00. Size 414 
japanned in black with gilt lettering. 


Strongly made and 
Price $1.10. 


p inches wide and 4 inches high. 
Sent prepaid for four yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 


Metalaphone 


No. 495—MECHANICAL TRAIN, WITH TRACK. 
on.the market for young boys. 
minutes, 
Iron locomotive (speed regulated), tender and one coach, all nicely painted. 214 inches high, sent 
complete with six pieces of track for seven yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, $2.00. 
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This is positively the most popular toy 
It can be wound up and will run on the circular track for several 
Strongly made and not easily broken, therefore all the more popular with little fellows. 


No. 
FELLOW. 
pop guns. Shootsa cork. Walnut stock, nickel-plated, 17 inches 
long. Sent for one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. Price, 30c. 


No. 499—Metalaphone, with twelve keys and hammer. This is not only a toy but a practical musical in- 
strument. With a little practice, any boy or girl can play a real tune. Nicely finished and strongly made. 
Sent prepaid for three yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price 80c. Size 614 x 17 inches. 
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Beautiful Imported and 
Domestic Neckwear 


As shown above, we have been careful to select the latest designs in the 
most popular styles of Neckwear, Bags, etc., for the coming season. These 
articles are all made of the best quality of material, and many of the pieces 
are imported from Europe direct to us. For gift purposes, any of the articles 
are most appropriate, as they have become an essential part of every woman’s 
dress. Many of our club raisers keep themselves well dressed and up-to-date 


No. 580—Shell Back Comb, extra high, 


eee tes See geo high, at all seasons by earning our fancy articles of dress, which they find isan __ jeautiful design in silver fret work, amethyst 

beautiful design in pink and white with 22K a ra ; S Z = . : oTae 

aE Be a a eicad for three yearly easy matter on account of our liberal offers. We know that after you have ee surrodaied wee Dea Sent Re 
ES REx akin Nite Dae c ° ° : aul oO 

subscriptions at 35c each, Price, 75c. secured some of our premiums, you will be so highly pleased that you will each. Price, 75c. 


immediately send us more orders, and thus earn many useful and beautiful 
articles which you might not be able to find in the stores near at hand. Give 
both name and number of article desired when sending in your order. 


No. 37—Dutch Collar, white pique, lace edge No. 34—Dutch Collar, real Plauen lace, extra 
with three medallions inserted. Sent prepaid for width. Newest design and very popular. Sent 
two,yearly subscriptions’ at 35c each. Price, prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
60c each. Price, 60c each. 


d eee ee eee No. 39—Collar and Cuff Set, white pique with No. 35—Chemisette, real Plauen lace, exquisite 
) 22K go aid. Se epa ( ; ; : : ae ea mem aran fa re ; 
eaeia subscriptions 4 ee eS Piece 60c lace insertion and edge. Sent prepaid for two design. Sent prepaid for two yearly subscrip- 
ea . 7 sgn yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 60c each, | tions at 35c each. Price, 60c each. 

No. 36—Tan Poplin Bag, lace-covered, with 
gilt buttons and detachable rod. Eight inches 
wide. White silk cord. Sent prepaid for two 
yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 60c each. 

No. 31—White Bag, fanc broid sh- ARR aa a : : 
aii eS Me he Ri ae aera y sabrpiger oy wage neat design in silver fret work, set with bril- 
No. 38—White Jabot, real Plauen lace, latest able. Seven inches deep, long silk cord. Sent . 5 - 

SR ih re Reap Ae cane Pes arate liants. Sent prepaid for two yearly sub- 
esign, Very stylish. Sent prepaid for two yearly prepaid tor two yearly subscriptions at 35c each, scriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 
subscriptions at 35c each. - Price, 60c each. Price, 60c each. 


No. 30—White Jabot, fine lawn with lace m- 
sertion and edge, also light blue silk bow at top. 
Very dainty. Sent prepaid for two yearly sub- 
scriptions at 385c each. Price, 60c each. 


No. 579—High Back Comb, good quality, 


No. 574—Back Comb, neat design stamped 
in gold with rhinestone settings. Sent pre- 
paid for one new subscription at 35c and 5c 
extra. Price, 30c. 


No. 576—18K gold inlaid Back Comb. This is No. 577—22K Gold Inlaid Back Comb, but- 
the newest creationin back combs. The exquisite _terfly désign, set with pearls and rhinestones. 


Die era pias to match above comb, design in inlaid gold is hand tinted in delicate Perfect match to side combs No. 578. Sent pre- No. 578—Side Combs, (one pair) 22K gold 
oe a gold with rhinestone settings. colors, which greatly enhances its beauty. Set paid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. inlaid, butterfly design, set with pearls and rhine- 
sent prepaid for one new subscription at 35c __ with brilliants of extra quality. Sentprepaid for Price, 60c. stones. Sent prepaid for two yearly subscriptions 


and 5c extra. Price, 30c. three yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 75c. at 35c each. Price, 60c. 
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This line of Neckwear is made of good material and the designs 
are all of the latest style. Furthermore, we are offering these articles 
at an unusually low price, and will be glad to send, prepaid, any one 


of the above articles for one new 


subscription at 35c and 5c extra, or 


any two articles for a club of two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
Price, 30c each. As some of these items are imported from Europe, 
we would suggest that you send in your orders without delay, 
before our stock is exhausted, as we are sometimes unable to secure 
an additional supply of the same pattern. 


No. 28—Tan Macreme Bag. This bag has 
the same effect as the crocheted bags, which are 
so popular this season. It is strongly made of 
best material, and will not soil easily. Six 
inches wide and six inches deep, with tan silk 
cord. 

No. 27—Collar and Cuff Set, made of fine 
white lawn, with dainty lace edge and insertion. 
Very neat and attractive. Every young lady 
should have several collar and cuff sets, as they 
are worn so extensively this year. 

No. 3—Collar and Cuff Set. This is another 
one of the most popular sets. It is carefully 
made of finest material, embroidered in white 
silk, in a fancy eyelet design. 

No. 14—Lace Jabot. This is real Plauen 
lace jabot, ina very dainty design. It is im- 
ported and very stylish. 

No. 19—Dutch Collar. This is another one 
of our big bargains. It is an imported collar 
made of real Plauen lace in a very neat and at- 
tractive design. Needless to state it is the most 
popular» premium in our immense collection. 
Send in your orders without delay, before our 
supply is exhausetd. 

No. 24—Combined Ascot and Jabot. This 


will make a handsome gift for any relative or 
friend. It is made of finest white lawn, neatly 
trimmed with lace. Very stylish. 

No. 22—Fancy Ascot. For those who wish a 
simple, yet stylish Ascot, we would recommend 
this article. The ends are fringed, and we fur- 
nish a gold-plated pin with each of these ties. 

No. 5—Lace Jabot. One of the most popu- 
lar jabots, made in the cascade effect, of fine 
white lawn with lace edge and insertion and 
three fancy buttons. 

No. 10—Side Frilled Jabot. This is also a 
popular Jabot, carefully made in the side- 
frilled style. Fine white lawn with lace edge 
and insertion and black velvet bow and gold- 
plated pin at top. 

No. 604—Vanity Case. This is also a very 
appropriate gift-for a young lady. Made of 
German Silver, with mirror and powder puff, 
and attached to 46-inch chain. Very popular. 
Sent prepaid for three yearly subscriptions at 
35c each. Price, 75c. 

No. 603—Black Velvet Bag—Carefully made 
of good material, with black silk cord. 8% 
inches wide and 9 inches deep. Sent for two 
yeafly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 60c. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


No. 602—Set of six hemstitched fine white 
lawn Handkerchiefs, with neat design in corner 
either in dainty eyelet embroidery or insertion 
of fine lace. This makes a very attractive gift 
at slight expense. Set of six sent prepaid for 
two yearly subscriptions at 35c each.° Price, 
60c set. 

No. 601—Set of three Linen Handkerchiefs. 


This is an unusual opportunity to secure a beau- 
tiful set of genuine Irish linen handkerchiefs. 
These are all hemstitched, fine white linen, and 
hand embroidered, in very dainty designs, and 
will make a most attractive gift. Set of three 
of these all linen handkerchiefs sent prepaid 
for. two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
Price, 60c set. 


- 601 


No. 183 


No. 570—Birds and Animals, A Natural History. 

No. 539—Black ‘Beautvi. 2 eee ee Anna Sewell 
No. 540—Black Rock......... Ee Actes Ralph Connor 
No. 541—Bondman....... oe ee Hall Caine 
No. 542—Count of Monte Cristo.............. Dumas 
No. 543—Deserted Wife ............0. 05% Southworth 
No;/544— Donovan’ 4.0. en eee ene Edna Lyall 
No. 545—Dora Thorne. : .. Bertha M. Clay 
No. 546—Dora Dean.....,..........- Mary J. Holmes 
No. 547—Elsie Venner. nobles O. W. Holmes 
No. 548—First Violin . .......Jessie Fothergill 
No. 549—Ivanhoe... ....Sir Walter Scott 
No. 550—Jane Eyre...... Ree! ...Charlotte Bronte 
No. 551—John Halifax....... ...-Miss Mulock 
No. 552—Last Days of Pompeii.............::. Lytton 
No. 553—Last of the Mohicans................ Cooper 


No. 508—Boy Scouts in Mexico; or, On Guard with Uncle 
Sam. 

No. 509—Boy Scouts in the Canal Zone; or, The Plot 
Against Uncle Sam. 


No. 512—Adrift in New York........... Horatio Alger 
No. 513—F acing the World............. Horatio Alger 
No: 514—Young’ Exploters.cn easiest iees Horatio Alger 
No. 515—Driven from Home........... Horatio Alger 
No. 516—By England’s Aid............... G. A. Henty 
No. 517—For,Name and Fame............ G. A. Henty 


The following books we have found to be the most popular with girls and young women. They were selected 
from the leading writers of romance and are very appropriate as gifts. Neatly bound in cloth with artistic cover designs 
stamped in colors. 


No.524—Little Pradys.. 6-2 scart e cceeee Sophie May 
No. 526—Little Prudy’s Cousin.......... Sophie May 
No. 527—Little Prudy’s Captain Horace. ..Sophie May 


Every little girl should have the above complete set, as these are all good, wholesome stories for young girls. 


No. 531—Polly, a New-Fashioned Girl. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
No. 532—Sweet Girl Graduate........ Mrs. L. T. Meade 
No. 533—Alice ‘in Wonderland.......... Lewis Carroll 
No. 534—Helen’s Babies.-.....2-...... John Habberton 
No. 535—Jackanapes o3i. 1 val. Serene neve ate b Mrs. Ewing 


Illustrated 
Edition 


St. Elmo 


By Augusta J. Evans Wilson 


Premium No. 183 


This is one of the most interesting and charming 
stories ever written. It still ranks among the greatest 
sellers of modern fiction. Nearly five hundred pages 
of large, clear type, printed on good paper and at- 
tractively bound in cloth with embossed cover. An 
especially attractive feature of this edition is the six 
beautiful half-tone pictures which were taken from 
the dramatic scenes of the play as presented with 
such unprecedented success throughout the country. 
Every woman should read this book and will be proud 
to have it in her library. Sent prepaid for two yearly 
subscriptions at 35c each. Price, soc. 


We Will Send Prepaid Any Book Shown on This Page for Two Yearly Subscriptions at 35c Each. Price, 50c. 
We are offering an unusually large list of books this year on account of their great popularity. The list comprises 
works of merit, which we have selected from the greatest writers of fiction. Each volume beautifully bound in cloth 
with fancy covers in colors. Printed on good paper in large, clear type. A rare bargain. 


BOY SCOUT SERIES 


Every boy and girl in the land will want to read these interesting books, written by G. HARVEY RALPHSON, 
the eminent Scout Master and nature authority. Interesting, instructive, thrilling, they are true to the boy scouts’ 
ideals of life, duty and happiness. Illustrated by eminent artists. Cloth bound, with unique cover designs. 


Boys’ Favorite Series. These books were selected with great care, from the works of the three greatest writers 
of boys’ stories, Horatio Alger, G. A. Henty and Oliver Optic, and we are sure they will be greatly appreciated by all 
our boy friends. The books are printed on good paper, strongly bound in cloth with artistic covers stamped in colors. 


No. 554—Little Minister................ J. M. Barrie 
No. 555—Macaria.............. Augusta Evans Wilson 
No. 556—Oliver Twist............... Charles Dickens 
INo., 557—Ouo Vadis fo. jous ee; sere sa ols Sienkiewicz 
No. 558—Romance of Two Worlds....... Marie Corelli 
No. 559—Scarlet- Letter... 20.6 sede eee ees Hawthorne 
No. 560—Tale of Two Cities.......... Charles Dickens 
No. 561—Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.......... Arthur 
INo. 562—Thelmat sic 02s spe acer nee Marie Corelli 
No. 563—Treasure Island.................. Stevenson 
INo. 564—Uncles fomis.Cabinaenecn ase eee Stowe 
No. 565—Under Two Flags..................5. Onida 
No. 566—White Company............ A. Conan Doyle 
No. 567—Won by Waiting................ Edna Lyall 
No. 568—Wormwood ha eet en ie ete Corelli 
No. 590—Wide, Wide World............. E. Wetherell 


No. 510—Boy Scouts in the Philippines; or, The Key to 
the Treaty Box. 

No. 511—Boy Scouts in the Northwest; or, Fighting 
Forest Fires. 


No. 518—True to the Old Flag............ G. A. Henty 
No. 519—Dragon and the Raven.......... G. A. Henty 
No.\520—Boat'Clubeme 2s (eer ee Oliver Optic 
No. 521—Now or Never.................. Oliver Optic 
No. 522—Poor and Proud..... te eee Oliver Optic 
No. 523—All Aboard....... Sa Oliver Optic 


No. 528—Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple....Sophie May 
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No. 529—Little Prudy’s Sister Susie........ Sophie May 
No. 530—Little Prudy’s Story Book........ Sophie May 
No. 536—Little Lame Prince............ Miss Mulock 
No. 537—Not Like Other Girls.......... Rosa M. Carey 
No. 538—Only the Governess ........... Rosa N. Carey 
No. 569—Hans Brinker.............¢. Mary N. Dodge 
No. 591—Tanglewood Tales............... Hawthorne 


YOUNG SPEAKERS 


Premium No. 507 


This delightful volume contains a very Choice 
Collection of Readings and Recitations for Juveniles, 
including Dialogues, Tableaux, Recitations Accom- 
panied by Music, Humorous Readings, etc. . Here 
is everything that the little tots and our young 
people want for Public School, Sinday School and 
Parlor Entertainments. 


250 pages large, clear type. Neatly bound in 
red cloth. Profusely illustrated. Sent postpaid for 
two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 6oc. 


“RECITATIONS FOR 


YOUNG SPEAKERS 
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Popular Copyright Fiction 


For those who desire some of the late fiction we offer the following books, all of which have met with great success. 


\ ELUA WHEELER Wit 


above titles for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 6o0c. 


No. 500—Arsene Lupin, Gentleman Burglar, by Maurice I e- 
blanc. This is one of the best sellers in recent fiction, intensely 
interesting from cover to cover. Has been dramatized with great 
success, both in Europe and America. Printed from new type, 
bound in cloth with special unique cover stamped in colors, good 
quality of paper. 

No. 501—The* House by the Lock, by Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 
Co-author of My Lady Cinderella, My Friend the Chauffeur, etc. 


readers. 313 pages of large clear type printed on superior quality 
of paper, neatly bound in cloth with ornamental design in 
colors. 

No. 502—Sweet Danger, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. This popu- 
lar author tells the story of love as it has never been elsewhere told. 
Cloth bound with beautiful cover design stamped in gold. Very 
appropriate as a gift. 

No. 503—My Lady Cinderella, by Mrs. C. N. Williamson. A 
unique, exciting and interesting romance. 320 pages, large, clear 


° 
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We will send any one of the 


type, bound in best quality binders’ cloth with special cover 
design. 

No. 504—Dorothy Vernon, or The Beauty of Haddon Hall. 
This well known romance has been one of the best sellers of recent 
fiction. It is popular with all classes of readers and should be in 
library of every home. Owing to its intense interest it has been 
dramatized and proved to be one of the most successftl plays of 
recent years. Beautifully bound in green cloth, cover: design 
stamped in gold. 


We were very fortunate’ in securing this popular work for our 


CHILD 


And Successful Motherhood 


A BOOK FOR MOTHERS WRITTEN BY MOTHERS 


Premium No. 284 


A practical and intelligible work on child-bearing and 
child-rearing, dealing with the career of childhood from 
“molding the new life before birth,” through babyhood, 
childhood and onward to the verge of maturity. 

The object of this book is to bring mothers nearer to 
the “real meaning of life.” Its purpose is to elevate the 
standard of childhood by ennobling the mother and 
giving her, through education, a clear and complete 
understanding as to the duties devolving upon her, so 
that she may know what to do and how to do it. 

Bound in cloth, over 400 pages, good paper and 
beautifully illustrated, sent prepaid for five yearly sub- 
scriptions-at 35c each. Price, $1.40. 


BUILDING 


cloth-bound books. 


Poems of Reflection 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Premium No. 505 


The most noted and helpful poetical work of this famous writer 
is here collected in popular form in a suitable binding for birthday 
or holiday presentations, or for table or library. Stamping done 
in light green upon dark over special design in gold. 

Among the Poems of Reflection, a few may be named, as 
follows: Penalty, Life, Lines from Maurine, When, Only Dreams, 
In the Night, Contentment, Mothers’ Loss, The Women, 
Vampires, Dying, The King and Siren, Sunshine and Shadow, 
Whatever Is,—Is Best, Worldly Wisdom, My Comrade, So Long 
in Coming, Perished, The Belle’s Soliloquy, My Vision, Dream 
Time, The Belle of the Season, Joy, Bird of Hope, A Golden Day, 
Fading, All the World, Old, Daft, Hung, When I am Dead, Bird 
of Hope, Ghosts, Out of the Depths, Mistakes, Presumption, Song 
of the Spirit, A Dream, Dying, Our Angel. 

Sent prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35ceach. Price, 60c. 


Modern Authors’ Library 


Bertha M. Clay 
Bertha M. Clay 


Premium No. 174 
These popular books greatly appeal to our club raisers who do not care to earn the more expensive 


They are large and attractive and are printed from clear type on good paper, 
with covers in unique and appropriate designs in colors. 

Always make second and third choice, as we are sometimes out of certain numbers. 

Any three titles sent prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 25c each. 
AsWife!s: Sacrifice; ¢...% 2205, ..- 
‘A “Born Coquetteu. 2.50.2. =. 
An Appalling Passion.......... 
At War With Herself.......... 
A Woman’s Temptation........ 


A. R. D?Ennery | Margery Daw:..........¢..2.. Bertha M. Clay 
...The Duchess | Meadowbrook Farm.:........ Mary J. Holmes 
Steele Mackaye.|. Mildred ...3 23.5 cc005 ce. 03 Seeds Mary J. Holmes 


Monte Cristo and His Wife...Alexander Dumas 
Mother-in-Law....Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth 
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known society women: 


Ps Premium No. 178 


Manners 


A Book of Etiquette and Social 


| A Workingman’s Wife......... Bertha M. Clay | Prince Charming.............. Bertha M. Clay 
baer y CGAL, wo. ence cee Bertha M. Clay | Queen’s Necklace............/ Alexander Dumas 
Brelles ot sLaynie fetes, «ot presseaicte Bertha, .. Clay:|Retribtttion® 22:2: 220.0. Mrs. Southworth 
Betwixt My Love and Me...... Bertha M. Clay | Romance of the Black Veil...... Bertha M. Clay 
Sleopatriuaiee 5.28 cits H. Rider Haggard | Son of Monte Cristo......../ Alexander Dumas 
Cloister and the Hearth...... Charles Reade | Strange Case of Dr. Jeky!l and Mr. Hyde...... 
Cruel As the Grave...:..:... Mrs oouthworth | He jae. coe ess eck 4. eae Robert L. Stevenson 
SaStel Vy eet ie? Sear e. Mis: H.- Wood!|‘TherBridal Five: 22>) gae.o- ¢- Mrs. Southworth 
OT hd CESOMY 2 rat tere ce aun Stans Charles Garvice| The Bride’s Dowry.......... Mrs. Southworth 
For the Love of a Creole...... Bertha M. Clay | The Broken Engagement...... Mrs. Southworth 
Goldzklsiess este asbryi Bo Shea sea' E.. Marlitt | The Lady of the Isle........ .Mrs. Southworth 
Her Girlhood’s Lover.......... Bertha) M> Clay. | The Marquis.<.2 2... 3. 2.c2.-.' Charles Garvice 
Mer'Galy:Sin. oe ts Sean es fe Bertha M. Clay | The Bride of Llewellyn........ Mrs. Southworth 
Her Second Eove....2:-..-... - Bertha M. Clay | The Duke’s Secret............ Bertha M. Clay 
Her, Fatal Mistake. ss... Bertha M. Clay | The Son of Clemenceau......../ A. Dumas, Jr. 
ow be, Wom Heres exe a Mrs. Southworth | True Magdalen.............. Bertha M. Clay 
LenaeRivers.::. S.45a .,. dees Mary J. Holmes | Two Women in Black............-.... Mooney 
bove's: Dilemmaays. es 0.2 os a2 Charles Garvice | The Unwilling Bride.......... Bertha M. Clay 
ordtLynn’siChocerss. ..2.. Bertha M. Clay | The-Golden Butterfly. ........ Besant and Rice 
Lord Lislie’s Daughter......... Bertha M. Clay | Tempest and Sunshine.,.... Mary J. Holmes 
Madame DuBarry.......... George. Morehead | The Lamplighter............ .Mary Cummins 
Maid, Wife or Widow........... Mrs. Alexander |} Won By Waiting............ .Edna Lyall 


PoateGarde Album 


Premium No. 506 


Post Card Album. Size 11x9 inches, substan- 


leatherette cover with 


Customs for Everyday Use 


This is the most complete, authentic, and unquestionably the best 

- work of the-kind published. No other book treats the subject with the 
delicacy and tact that this book does. 
followed by the best society, and are endorsed by the following well- 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. Chauncey 
M. Depew, Mrs. Burton M. Harrison, Mrs. E. T. Woolsey and others. It 
| . embraces the following subjects, which are conveniently and alphabeti- 
cally arranged: Afternoon Tea and Evening Parties, Balls, Cards, Calls, 
Visits, Carriages, Clubs, Chaperons, Christenings, Dinners, Engage- 
ments, Announcements and Weddings, Garden and Lawn Parties, 


The rules laid down are those 


tially bound in green 


beautiful design and lettering stamped in gold ink. 
Space for two-hundred cards, three on a page. 
This makes an ideal gift for boy or girland one that 
is always acceptable, as great collections of beauti- 
ful cards are now being made by-all young people. 
We will send this beautiful album, charges prepaid, 
for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 50c. 


Picnics, Invitations to Dinners, Theaters, Balls, etc. Chapters on the proper dress for all occasions, 


Letter Writing, Letters of Introduction, etc. It is filled with information as to the essential points of 
correct behavior in social and private life. If you would be up-to-date you must own a copy of this 
book. Size 444x614 in. Sent prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price, 55c. 


Juvenile Painting Book 


No. 374.—Consisting of a delightful series of 


Our Baby’s Journal 


Premium No. 614 


A beautiful and attractive gift booklet with stiff cover binding, decorated on the front and 
back with a multi-colored cover of pleasing design—16 pages—eight of which are in water colors of 
unique and artistic design. Contains pages for baby’s photograph at various ages, notable events, 


measure and weights, etc. 


will enjoy. Sent prepaid for one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 


A charming book that every parent will want and every lover of children 


Price, 30c. 


familiar Flowers, Birds, Figures Landscape. mis- 


cellaneous, etc., designed to teach accuracy, har- 
mony and color in drawing and painting, with 
complete instructions. It is 9% inches long, 74% 


inches high. Bound with a cloth strip on the : 


back. It contains a beautiful cover in many 
colors, and varnished. Sent for one new sub- 
scription at 35c and 5c extra. Price, 30c. 


No. 390—Shirt Waist Design, stamped on 2 yards 
of fine lawn. Easily worked and very pretty. Nothing 
so popular as embroidered waists this season. _ Sent pre- 
paid for two subscriptions at 35c each. Price 55c. 


. No. 248—Dainty Corset Cover, design stamped on 
fine white nainsook, ready for embroidering. Sent pre- 
paid for one subscription at 35c and 5c extra. Price 25c. 


No. 469—Our Superior Transfer Outfit, contains 
over forty new Fancy Work Designs and 156 Initials 
in different styles, as shown by the above illustration. 
These Patterns are the best and simplest on the market. 
They are instantly transferred to any material by simply 
rubbing back of pattern with bowl of a spoon or by 
pressing with a hot iron onthe patterns. If transferred 
by rubbing, they can be used about six times, and still 
can be transferred once more with a hot iron. 

The illustration can show only a few of the beautiful 
articles contained in this Outfit, including: 

Shirt Waist for Eyelet Embroidery (front, collar and cuffs) 
Linen Set for Eyelet Embroidery (collar, jabot and cuffs) 
Corset Cover for French Embroidery. 

6 Floral Designs for Underwear. 

1 Baby Cap (2 pieces) for Eyelet Embroidery. 

1 Baby Bib and Shoes to match. 

1 Baby Dress Panel for Eyelet Embroidery. 

1 Baby Dress Panel for French Embroidery. 

1 Anchor for Sailor Suit. 

1 Towel End for French Embroidery. 

1 Picture Frame for Eyelet Embroidery. 

1 Whisk Broom Holder for Solid Embroidery. 

12 Different Floral Designs, suitable for Table Cover, 

Scarfs, Pin Cushions, etc. 

1 Complete Old English Alphabet, 14 inch high. 

1 Complete Script Alphabet, 14 inch high. 

1 Complet Script Alphabet, 34 inch high. 

1 Complete Fancy English Alphabet, 1 inch high. 
1 Complete Script Alphabet, 114 inches high. 

1 Complete Old English Alphabet, 114 inches high. 

Complete instructions for using are enclosed in each 
outfit. Complete outfit sent prepaid for one new sub- 
scription at 35c and 5c extra. Price 25c. 
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Fancy Work, Etc. 
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No. 236—These dainty Sofa Pillow Tops are tinted in colors on a very good quality of Ecru art cloth, so 
that it is not necessary to outline the design with embroidery stitches unless desired. Size 22x22 inches. We 
do not send the cord. Above two pillow tops sent prepaid for one subscription at 35c each and 5c extra. Price 30c. 


No. 388—Complete Fancy Work Outfit.—This beautiful Outfit is certainly the biggest and 
best bargain ever offered to those interested in Embroidery. It contains: 


1 Large Tray, 8x17 inches, stamped on Imported Irish Linen. . ; 

6 Doilies to match, size 544x514 inches, stamped on Imported Irish Lin n 

1 Oblong Pillow Top, size 17x21, Hand Tinted on Ecru Art Cloth. 

1 Bone Stiletto, for punching Holes for Eyelet Embroidery. ; i 

6 Skeins of White D. M. C. Embroidery Cotton, for working the Various Designs. 

3 Embroidery Needles, (different sizes). f oe ; 

3 Large Sheets of Superior Transfer Patterns, size 18x24 inches, containing a Baby Bib, Cap and Shoes to 
match, also 2 Panels for Dress, complete Corset Cover, also 4 designs for Lingerie, one complete Alphabet, 12 
assorted sprays of flowers suitable for Scarf, Pin Cushion, Table Covers, etc. Instructions for using are included 
with each sheet. 

The Perforated Stamping Outfit which is included in this bargain consists of: One Shirt Waist Design 
(Front, Collar and Cuff), one Skirt Panel and Hat to match (Hat can also be used for an 18-inch centerpiece), 
Belt, Calendar, Towel, and many designs not shown in illustration, a cake of Superior Stamping Preparation and 
full and explicit directions for tranferring the Perforated Patterns to cloth without the use ofa hot iron. Sent 
prepaid for three subscriptions at 35c each. Price 90c. 


No. 470—Mammoth Set of Table Linen of 28 Pieces, stamped on very good white Irish 
Linen. The set contains: 


1 Large Centerpiece 18x18 inches. 1 Large Tray Cloth 18x22 inches. 6 Large Plate Doilies 9x9 inches. 

6 Large Saucer Doilies 6x6 inches. 6 Small Tumbler Doilies 4x4 inches. 

6 Small Butter Doilies 3x3 inches. 2 Salt and Pepper Doilies. 

This is the new Punch Work and Eyelet Design, is very simple and requires only a few stitches and very little 
time to work. The complete set sent prepaid for three subscriptions at 35c each. Price 90c. 


For a limited time we vill send with each Fancy Work order, without extra charge, a complete course in Embroidery and 
Fancy Work, illustrated with all the principal stitches, making embroidery so simple that a child can do it. 
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No. 430—Shirt Waist Design, stamped on fine 
white lawn 40 inches wide. Design intended for the 
latest. punch work embroidery, but any style of 
embroidery can be used. Sent prepaid for two sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. Price 50c. 


No. 118—Set of Six Hemstitched Lawn 
Handkerchiefs, stamped with neat design, includ- 
ing enough cotton for embroidering same. _ Sent pre- 
paid for one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 
Price 30c. 


No. 471—Two Tan Drill Centerpieces, Wild 
Rose and Pansy, tinted in natural colors, 21x21 
inches. Most popular material and easily embroid< 
ered. Very serviceable and does not soil easily. 
Sent prepaid for one new subscription at 35c and 
5c extra. Price 30c. 


No. 472—Linen Table Cover, 36x36 inches, 
stamped on Imported White Irish Linen in the beauti- 


ful Eyelet design. Sent prepaid for two subscriptions 
at 35c each. Price 50c. 
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No. 464—Exquisite 18-inch Center- 
piece, stamped for the popular Eyelet em- 
broidery on an excellent quality of Irish Linen. 
Sent prepaid for one new subscription at 35¢ 
and scextra. Price 25¢c. 


tees 


No. 466—Tan Art Cloth Pillow Top, 
with back, 22x22, tinted. in colors, American 
Flag design, very attractive. Sent prepaid for 
one new subscription at 35c and sc extra. 
Price 25c. We do not send the cord. 


“No. 185—Linen Hemstitched Scarf, 
size 18x45 inches, stamped with a dainty de- 
sign for Eyelet Embroidery. Sent prepaid 
for two subscriptions at 35c each. Price soc. 


No. 467—Seven-Piece Linen Table 
Set, consisting of one large 18-inch center- 
piece and six small doilies to match, all 
stamped on White Irish Linen, including 6 
skeins of embroidery cotton for working. 
Complete set sent prepaid for two subscrip- 
tions at 35c each. Price 5oc. 


latest designs, 8 2-inch tubes of oil colors, 2 4-inch tubes of oil colors, 1 bottle indelible each. 
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‘Fancy Work, Etc. 


No. 198—Dainty Centerpiece, 18x18, 
stamped on an excellent quality of Irish 
Linen. Easily worked. Sent prepaid for 
one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 
Price: 25¢, i 


No. 465—Beautiful Crash Pillow Top, with back, 18x22, tinted in natural colors. 
Easily worked by simply outlining. Latest design. Sent prepaid for one new subscription 
at 35c and sc extra. Price 25c. We do not send the fringe. 


No. 108—Two Fancy Aprons, stamped 
on fine white lawn, very dainty. . Easily 
worked and very useful. Sent prepaid for 
one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 
Price -25¢. 


No. 103—Folding Scrap Basket, tied and ready for use,-lined with green inside. 
By inserting ribbon in open work border at top, the beauty of this basket is greatly 
increased. Twelve inches high. Sent prepaid for one new subscription at 35c and 5c 
extra. Price 25c. : 


SIZE 


No. 188—Linen Hemstitched Square, 


No. 391—Stencil Outfit. This outfit is the biggest bargain ever offered to those | SiZ¢ 24x24 inches, stamped with neat design 
interested in stenciling. It consists of 8-Cut Stencils on Special Oil Board, 6 Tubes of for French eyelet embroidery. Sent prepaid 
“Superior” Stenciling Oil Colors, 2 Bristle Stencil Brushes, 8 Thumb _Tacks, also full for two subscriptions at 35¢ each. Price soc. 
directions for stenciling and mixing the various colors. Sent.prepaid for two subscriptions 
at 35c each. Price soc 
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No. 468—Superior Stencil Outfit, made especially for gift purposes. 


No. 210—Set of Three Guest Towels, 
size 16x27 inches, with neat designs stamped 
for embroidering on good quality of toweling. 
Sent prepaid for two subscriptions at 35c 
Price 60c. 


Everything 
in this outfit is of best quality. It contains eight extra large clearly cut stencils in the 
medium to make the oil colors. withstand washing; 2 bristle stencil brushes, 6 strong thumb 
tacks and complete instructions for stenciling and mixing the various colors; all packed 
in neat imitation Black Leather Box. For a limited time we will send this special set 
prepaid for four subscriptions at 35c each. Price $1.00. 


No.213—Spool 
Rack and Pin 
Cushion. Most 
useful in the sew- 
ing room; holds 
six spools of 
thread. —Nickel- 
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No. 251—Ripping Knife and Thread 
Pick, nickeled handles and razor edge, the : 
most useful and handy article in the sewing som plated, with vel- 
room. Can be used as a corn razor also. _~ veteen cushion. 
Sent prepaid for one new subscription at|Sent prepaid for one new subscription at 
35c and scextra. Price 3oc. 35c and sc extra. Price 25c. 
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Love Is a Weaver of Dreams: 


Written by EARLE C. JONES, L. LOCKWOOD MOORE and NEIL MORET 


; P 
* Love is a oweav-er of dreams, 
Andante moderato Dreams weave the light in your eyes, 
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June gleams, Love the ros - es. that twine, Weaves 
true eyes, Dreams like the wings of a -dove, Through 
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‘seats heart to mine, and mine to thine. Love weav - er dreams,gold -en dreams, — 
skies high a - bove brings you, my love. 2 


Weav - ing me close to you 


: dear, Just as the night, in the moon-light so bright, 
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Weaves o’er the sea all its sweet mys-ter- y, And my dreams weave the sun-beams_ I love in your hair, 
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a tempo 


Love is a weav-er of dreams itseems,Anddreams weave a web of 
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And Long-Time Credit on Things for the Home 
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Full Set, Worth $3.00 


6 Teaspoons 
6 Tablespoons 
Butter Knife 
Sugar Shell 


This handsome 14-piece Silver Set is 
made by the Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co., of 
the highest grade, good heavy nickel 
silver metal, finely finished, and fully 
warranted not to wear off. The beauti- 
ful flower design is nicely embossed on 
all pieces. Oomes in a fancy box. 


Half Set, Worth $1.50 


6 Teaspoons 


Butter Knife 
Sugar Shell 


This half-set contains 8 pieces of the 


same fine design and high quality asthe 


full set described above. 


Our Celebration Gift 


We lately ended our 47th year witha million 
charge accounts. And tocelebrate this fact— 
our lifetime’s ambition—we offer this gift to 


ou. 

With each Home Lovers’ Bargain Book 
mailed before Nov. 1 we enclose an order 
for this silver gift. 

Itcalls for the full set—a$¥$3 set entirely free— 
to be shipped with any order for §20 or over, re- 
ceived and accepted before Dec. 1 next. 

Or it calls for the half-set—a $1.50 set—to be 
shipped with any order for $10 or over within 
the same time. 

Our credit terms call for a first payment of 
$3 on a $20 purchase, and $1.50 on a $10 pur- 

‘chase. The balance is paid as convenient. 

So, on any $10 or £20 order, the silver set— 
sent entirely free—is worth the whole first 
payment. Think of that. 


All on Credit 


With every customer we open up acharge 
account, which means a new-style credit. 

No interest, no security, no red tape or 
publicity. Nocontracts—no collectors. No 
extra price for credit. 

No matter about your financial position— 
no matter what you earn. We have such ac- 
counts with a million homes now, where the 
income runs from $9 to $16 weekly. You are 
just as welcome to credit here as any of those 


million others. And we will make things just 
as easy for you. 


4,528 Bargains 


Our Home Lovers’ Bargain Book — the 
latest edition—pictures 4,528 new things for 
the home. The pictures are big—many in ac- 
tual colors—so you see the things exactly as 
they are. 

Theseare bargains pickedupin midsummer 
from hundreds of overstocked factories. You 
never saw Such prices, nor such avariety,in— 


Furniture Lamps — Guns 
Stoves Silverware 
Sewing Machines Chinaware 
Carpets & Rugs Baby Carriages 
Draperies Toys — Clocks 


Our separate Stove Book shows the whole 
Empire line—420 stoves and ranges in 120 of 
the latest styles. 


A Year to Pay 


We allow, on the averag2, a year to pay. 
Folks pay by saving a few cents per day, and 
sending alittleeach month. Allthis time the 


conditions told below. 


this means to you. 


things are in your home. And soon they are 
paid for without any pinching, The payments 
are scarcely felt. Seven-tenths of all homes 
are furnished now in this convenient way. 


30 Days’ Trial 


All goods are sent on 30 days’ approval, 
subject to return. We pay freight both ways 
on anything not wanted. 

You have the things in your home, for an en- 
tire month, betore you decide about buying. 
Then, if prices or articles are not satisfactory, 
you simply sendthem back. This insures you 
against mistakes. 


Save One-Half 


We guarantee to save you, under any store 
prices, from 30 to 50 percent. If we failto do 
this you may send the goods back. 

We have proved this saving by actual com- 
parisons, made in 20 cities. On identical arti- 
cles our prices run from 30 to 50 per cent below 
stores’. 

This is due to three facts: First, we buy up 
surplus stocks. Second, we buy as much asa 
thousand stores combined. Third, we sell di- 
rect, saving all store expenses and profits. 

This is the largest concern of our kind in the 
world, so our prices must be lowest. Folks 
can hardly believe them, sometimes. 


—about 3c 
a day 


Send $2.25 with Order 
and the Half Set of 

Silverware will be 
sent you Free. 
This start- 


750 Davenport Sofa Beds at $1? 5 () 90a month 


BE SURE TO GET OUR BIG STOVE BOOK 


1,450 Richly Carved Fabricord Leather Rockers 
On Sale to the Readers of This Paper, at 


_ No matter where you live, how much or how little you earn, your credit 
is good with this house. By laying aside less than 2c a day, and sending 
these pennies to us in the form of monthly payments, you can own 


this beautiful rocker at this remarkably low price. 


Just send 75c with your order and we will ship this rocker 


November 1, for on that date this offer ends forever. 


Here is this month’s offer—a beautiful present, which 
will never be offered again. 


Send us this coupon before November 1, and we will mail you 
—entirely free—our mammoth Bargain Book. 
you 4,528 new bargains for the home. 
gest variety of Housefurnishings ever brought together. 
quote you prices way below store prices. 
time credit on easy, pleasant terms. 


It will picture to 
It will show you the lar- 
It will 
It will offer you long- 


We will send with the book an order for this splendid Silver 
Set. The set will be shipped with the things which you order, on 
But you must send the coupon before 


Read what 


Act at Once 


You can always get these prices here—al- 
ways these easy terms. But the order for the 
Silver Set goes only with catalogs mailed be- 
fore November l. 

So cut out this coupon, now before you for- 
get it. If you want our big Empire Stove 
Book, be sure to ask for it. Mark the books 
you want and mail it today. Then, if the 
books picture something you want, you can 
get the Silver Set with it. This offer will not 
be repeated. 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
1264 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


Mail me without charge your 


CT) Fall Bargain Book. 

[| Fall Stove Catalog. 

tat Watch and Jewelry Book. 
Also order for Free Silver Set. 


Write name and address clearly. 
Check which book you want. All will be 
sent,if you want them. 
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50c 


$485 


Monthly 


ling valuein 
a_ fabricord 
leatherdaven- 
port sofa bed 
will be placed 
in your home 
on 30 days’ free 
trial. If you 
keep it you 
only pay a few 
cents a day for 
| a lifetime’s 
M satisfaction. 
Mi =| But, as the 
TT quantity is 
= — YOUN limited, it is 
3 7 9) necessary to 
A GrandValue, but justa sample of the thousands of bar- NN order direct 
gains in our big catalog. You can get this article without oy) from this ad. 
any red tape or without any delay. Yourcreditis good here. 
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front and top add to the attractiveness. 


curely hand-tied and anchored to the frame and over these is placed a duck cov- 
ering to prevent the filling from sifting through. Shipping weight $1 2 50 
230 pounds. Ready for immediate delivery. No. 28C1250. Price . 


abs The Frame is made of extra heavy oak on arms and ending in rosettes in top corners. This 
front posts, thoroughly seasoned and kiln-dried. Front cover is nicely finished with gimp and 
rails and panels under arms are American quarter-sawed oak, beau- enamel-head tacks. All parts of back are 
tifully flaked and highly finished. The design is Colonial. The pos Kand spongy Sesthes collaprne 
broad front posts taper in heavy, massive claw feet. The serpentine 9 construction and is guaranteed not to 
The Fabricord Leather Upholstering is diamond tufted and ST LEU ed ee ES 
guaranteed to give the utmost satisfaction. The bed construction ern oO PaRbaGA: taabainto pletare. Can 
in the seat is of the highest type. The oil-tempered springs are se- be had by buying from this ad only. 
Re 


1264 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


immediately, without any red tape or delay, placing it in your home, 
under your own roof, on 30 days’ approval. If you are not positive 
that it is by far the best value you eversaw for the money, anywhere, 
then simply return it to us and get your money back. 


Only 1,450 on sale at the low price of $4.85, direct from largest 
factory of its kind in the country, with only our one small profit 
added. So it is necessary to order from this ad, as quantity is lim- 
ited. Remember, our guarantee stands back of this rocker and you 
are bound to be pleased. : 

The Richly Carved Frame is a brand new design with 
a heavy scroll front rocker base. The frame is made of 
selected hardwood, finished in American quarter-sawed — 
oak, by our special process, showing the rich, flaky grain Qyyamili 
of the golden oak, high gloss finish. The front posts are PE 
elaborately carved and shaped. Thearmsare broad, firmly 
supported by spindles. In fact, the construction through- 
out is built for service and comfort. 

Seat and Back covered with guaranteed fabricord leather in a 

new design with a very pleasing effect. 
Back is ornamented with a deep ruftle 


sag. Seat19x20inches. The filling of 
flax fiber, covered by a layer of cotton 


% “Less than 
2c a day pays 


Shipping weight 70 pounds = 
No. 50C485, Price 94.85 for this rocker. 


Especially .Good 
For Enamel and 
Porcelain Ware 


Many Uses 
and Full 

Directions 
on Large 
Sifter-Can 
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Over Two Million a Month—Largest Paid in Advance Circulation in the World 
FIVE CENTS A COPY 
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No. 690 


No. 686 


No. 688 No. 684 


Beautifully Famed Pictures 


For gifts to friends, or relatives, nothing is more appropriate than one: of’ these beautifully 
framed pictures. They are all very charming subjects, asyou’ will note, and each one is carefully 
hand-tinted in water-colors.. The frames are strongly mace, of- solid oak, mission finish, black, 
or brown, size 7x9 inches, each fitted with fine: clear glass‘, Wehiive selected these, subjects on, 
account of their rare beauty and exquisite coloring, and we donot hesitate.in sdying that these 
pictures are finer than any found in, many homes... Therefore if you wish.to Secure some really 


fine pictures for parlor, bedroom or dining room, we urge yott to order some of. these beauties . 


before our stock is exhausted. Fora limited time we will $éndprepaid, your*tHoice of any 
picture shown herewith, complete with frame, glass. and bags, for twe yearly. spb seiegae a at 
35c each. Order by number. _ Price, 50€ each anf OR P Ms » ry 
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No. 395—Ladiés’ Switch. These ladies’ | -by law in-twentyfive states. Carry the, Life. 


switches dre made from-humamr hair and are | Cup in yourahand bag and avoid: disease. It ~ 


guaranteed sanitary.” They: are. strong and | is snow-white, duraljle and collapsible. * We 


fluffy in appearance and come in 20 and’ 22 | will sent the Life Cup in genuine leather case, ~ 


inches in length... Senda lock of your hairand | prepaid, for one new subscription at 35c and 
we will send you a switch to match, for the fol- | 5c extra. Price, 30c. 


lowing number »f subscribers. A 20-inch No. 703—“Thermos Bottle.” Indispensa- 
Switch for five yearly subscriptions at 35c | ple for home or journey, to keep liquids boiling 
each. Price $1.60. A 22-inch Switch, for hot, or icy cold for twenty-four to thirty-six 
ten yearly subscriptions at 35c each.' Prige, hours. An ideal gift. This is a genuine 
$3.15. _* |i.$Thermos” bottle, inside its air-tight case. 

No. 491—Self- Heating Curling Iron, |: ft is reinforced in the vacuum chamber the 
“Every Woman’s-Friend.” No lamp or other } same as the highest priced “Thermos” and is 
apparatus needed. Cannot burn or’singe the_ fully guaranteed. One pint size, sent prepaid 
hair. Produces a beautiful, moist curk, and: |p for four yearly subscriptions at 35¢ each, 
adds new life and. brillianey ‘to the hair. The | Price, $1.00. 

Alco Curler is a hollow perforated. steel bar, : S.No. °392—Ladies” Black Silk Hose. We. 
packed: with asbestos wicking. *This. absorbs. |" * give, ourlady-friends a chance to secure a pair 
just-enough~aléeohel,-into which it is dipped, to | of sille stockings for an exceedingly. small club 
produce the right heat.. When lighted, a hot, | of subscribers. Pure, finely spun silk, fine 
blue flame burns at each perforation. In twen- | gauge, with mercerized, reinforced spliced 
ty to thirty seconds the tiny flame burns oyt,. }),heeland toe. Sizes 8 to 10. Every one wears 
-and the iron is ready foruse. Always. clean,’ | silk hose, and this is just, your: opportunity. 

no smoke or soot.. Indispensable. at homeser-} One pair sent for three yearly subscriptions 
when traveling. Heavily nickel-plated with | at 35¢ each., © Price, 90c. 

ebonized handles. Sent prepaid «for one No. 697—Ladies’ Pocket Knife, fancy sil- 
yearly subscription at 35c and 5cextra. Price, ver handle im neat. design, with Hest quality 
30c. r steel blades, finely tempéred. Size, 3 inches. 

No. 700—Ladies’ Hand Bag Fountain Pen. | A very useful, gift for either ladies or gentle- 
This is a high grade pen, made of pure rubber, | men. Sent prepaid for two yearly subscrip- 
and hand-turned. It is. a self-filler, which tions at-35e each. “Price, 60c. 
pleases every womtan,*and absolutely non- No... 705—Burlap Pillow Top with back, all 
leakable. No inky fingers or spoiling of arti- | ready to use. Bonnaz embroidered in neat de- 
cles in the hand bag. Fitted with 14K solid, sign. These pillow. tops are very popular on 
gold pen, iridium point. Fully guaranteed to | account of their serviceability. Size 22x22 
give satisfaction in every way. Sent prepaid inches; colors, green, red and brown. Sent 
for six yearly subscriptions at 35¢ each. Price, prepaid for three yearly subscriptions at 35c 
$1.85. ; each. Price, 70c. 

No. 702—Sanitary Drinking Cup. Every No. 706—Pearl Necklace, good quality, 
woman should carry her own sanitary drink- | strong clasp. Always acceptable and very 
ing cup these days, whether on vacation, pic- | popular this season. Sent prepaid for one 
nic or shopping. Public drinking cups on | new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. Price, 
trains or in other public places are forbidden | 30c. : 


Address Your Orders to WOMAN’S WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
107 South Clinton Street - Chicago, Il. 
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GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use the 
columns of this magazine who is not reliable and does not 
honestly carry out Ins obligations to our subscribers and the 
public in general. Should any of our subscribers have un- 
satisfactory dealings with any of our advertisers, we will un- 
dertake to require the advertiser to either adjust the matter 
satisfactorily or refund the money. This guarantee is made 
on condition that our subscribers tell the advertisers, when 
dealing with them, that they saw the advertisement in the 
WOMAN'S WORLD and*any claims against such advertiser 
must be made within 60 days from the date of publication 
of the advertisement from which the purchase was made by 
our subscriber. 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 


Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York; 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Director 


VER since Grandfather Adam made an ass 
of himself and lost the family estates, 
we’ve posed, postured and play-acted, 

masked our real selves and thrown dust in 
your eyes; but if the truth be told, no man 


ever Srew up completely—the 
strongest and the wrongest, 
the oldest and the boldest— 
are children at heart, and every 
now and then, the years go 
melting off our heads and 
Memory pulls us down the 
Hill of Time and deserts us in 
our loneliness and need. 

We’re all in the same boat: 
even the money ¢grubbers and 
the snarly bachelors. 

Out in the world of action, 
we lock horns with Destiny, 
blow down mountains, pile 
up skyscrapers, manhandle 
Niagaras, 
governments, dis canals, swing 


run railroads and 


triphammers, build cities, 
tucked 
away in the bluffest and the 


dream empires; but 


sruffest and the sternest of us, 
there’s an awful lot of boy 
that never did and never could 


play itself out and won’t and can’t grow up. 

We strut before you like cocks in a barnyard, 
invite your flattery, exalt our wisdom and our 
might, patronize your frailty, and delude our- 
selves that it’s our courage that girds and 


suards your happiness. 


And all the while that we re lording it, bras- 
ging of our self-sufficiency, boasting of our in- 
dependence, we’re aching, longing, pleading to | 
have you peep in and understand—to realize | 
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that we grow very tired and worn and bruised | 
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Woman’s World will not be responsible for unsolicited MSS. and the same will not 


The blame is ours. 


And so we keep starvinég at the gates of plenty. 


Egotism and vanity rob us. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Subscription Price—Payable in Advance— 
In the United States and possessions, 35 cents 
ayear. In Canada and all foreign countries, 
50 cents a year. Single copy, 5 cents. The 
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The Boys Who Don't Grow Up | 


from the press and stress of ambition—the bat- 
tle for power and the strugéle for survival. 

And there are wire-edged moments when our 
strained souls cry out for help, and then we’re 
ready to be real humans and drop sham and 


take it all out at your knees in 
a good old-fashioned cry. 

But because man’s prideisa 
fool’s pride, we stifle the hurts, 
expect you to guess our want 
and then blame you because 
you’re blind. 

We pass many an hour at 
your side, yearning to be fon- 
died and petted and crooned to. 

And some of us ride to our 
Sraves with never a hint of the 
child in the husband. 

Mothers see through us. 
They read the sobs bursting 
for utterance. They sense the 
unshed tears. 

Without a spoken word to 
make them comprehend, they 
reach out and draw us close 
and wrap us in a great, mute, 
healing sympathy. 

And if you but knew, it’s 
the mother in you that counts 


more than your prettiness and your wittiness— 
your face and your grace,—after a while we take 
such things for granted. 

Not that we’d have you one whit different. 
You’re already surging with stores of tender- 
ness,—we just won’t call for it. 


We built the wall that 
We 


are stubborn—unreasonable—fools. 
Ve lack the courage to be weak for a little while. 
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Do not hesitate to wear your fine laces, nor even the most badly soiled pieces, leaving 
to buy those you admire, for fear they will | them like new in texture and clearer than 
not stand washing. It is true that they will | ever in color, without weakening a single 
not survive ordinary washing methods, but thread. 
when washed carefully with Ivory Soap, they 


Ivory Soap does this because it is made of 
seem to grow more beautiful with use. 


the highest grade materials, pure and mild 
Those who make lace, and those who sell © —and because it contains no “free” (uncom- 
x it, know the value of Ivory Soap for this bined) alkali, nothing to injure anything which 
purpose. They find that it cleanses perfectly water itself will not harm. 


To Wash Real Lace Collars and Other Fine Laces 


Baste the lace to a piece of clean white muslin so that each point and picot is held firmly in place. Make a good lather of 
Ivory Soap and warm water and let the lace soak for thirty minutes. Then alternately press between hands and dip in the water 
until clean. Do not rub. If necessary, use a second clean suds of Ivory Soap. Then rinse in clear waters, next in blue water and 
lastly in a thin starch. Tack ona board, stretching the muslin evenly. When nearly dry, remove from the board and press thoroughly 
through the muslin. Do not put the iron on the lace. When dry, cut the basting threads and you will find the lace like new. 
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Sigurd’s 


HE viking. ship, which was mostly a green dory 
with a diminutive mainsail and jib, lay alongside 
the Stevens’s wharf, while her barefooted young 

master, in duck working clothes, busily stowed away 
sweaters, a bag of peaches, a box of lettuce-and-chicken 
sandwiches, and a jug of water. 

“All is ready, O Lady,”’ he called to the slim figure 
in white who stood dreamily watching the water from 
the little pavilion on the wharf’s end. ‘‘ What’s going 
to be your name today?” 

‘*Gyda,’’ she answered, coming over to him. 
my father is a king in Norway.” 

““Come on, then!’’ And he drew the 
boat close alongside, so she could get 
down easily. 

She was fifteen, the Lady Gyda; she 
was vivid as flame, yet somehow cool- 
looking, like a gray morning. Some day, 
her elders prophesied sagely (out of her 
hearing), Alicia—for that was her usual 
name—was going to be very handsome. 
A most prudent mother had already 
made the most judicious plans for her 
future; but somehow or other the little 
girl with the glowing eyes was really 
intimate with her father—whose sorrow 
was that the care of his very large world- 
ly possessions left him only a very little 
time for writing poetry. 

At twilight time, or late at night, her 
father would read to her, beautifully, 
like one who knew a lost art. Some- 
times he chose the sea songs of the old 
Norsemen, out of the Sagas; and as she 
listened, her eyes shone wonderfully. 
And standing now on the edge of the 
wharf in the brilliant summer sunshine, 
her round arms outstretched to the sea, 
she chanted very low, yet so eagerly, an 
echo of what her father had read to her; 
but a part of the wild words was her 
own. 

‘*Ho, for a forth-faring on the broad 
sea!’’ sang the Lady Gyda, in her brave, 
young voice. ‘‘ Forth, comrades, for a 
harry of the farms. Ho, for the clash of 
swords and the red gleam of bloody 
spears, the scream of eagles and ravens! 
Ho, for the leap of the wave beneath the 
prow of our brave dragon ship! Ho, 
for——”’ 

““You’d better get aboard,’”’ inter- 
rupted her fellow viking. ‘‘It’s getting 
late.”’ 

‘Right, O Olaf the Strong!’’ And she 
nimbly cast off the dory’s painter. 

“Ts that my name teday?”’ 

*“Yes. Have with you. The day begins 
to wax—wane, I mean.”’ She sprang down into the boat, 
and took the tiller, bracing it with her knee as she 
trimmed in-the mainsail. Forward, Olaf was shoving 
the craft clear of the end of the wharf. 

“Trim the jib!’’ he called back to her, as they began 
to creep out. 

“All fast!’ And she cleated the sheet deftly. ‘‘ But 
there isn’t a breath of wind, worse luck!”’ 

“* Maybe there’ll be more when the tide changes,’’ he 
answered, looking seaward a bit doubtfully. 

The two had spent the whole of the summer in a 
world of their own. One day they rode with Custer 
against the bloody Sioux; again they sailed with Cap- 
tain Kidd after Spanish booty; they swept the seas with 
bold Leif Ericcson. Gossips wondered, of course, if it 
was quite wise for Joe Elliott and Alicia Stevens to be 
allowed so much together. But because they were 
blind, like most grown people, they never understood 
that the two were never really alone. No, they always 
went accompanied by a shouting gang of other adven- 
turers—imaginary but ever so real!—like pirates or 
bearded Northmen. 


“And 


“Tl Let You Go This Time . 
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*“Today,’’ she announced, when at length they had a 
strip of clear water behind them, “‘ we’re going to revolt 
and cast off the Sigurd’s ring.”’ 

“What 2”? He was perfectly loyal, but now and 
again things did have to be explained to him. 

“Tt’s the ring of slavery,’’ she said, slowly. ‘‘ For 
many long years we vikings have been subject to King 
Sigurd.’’ 

“But I thought vikings were free,’’ he objected. 

“Oh, Joe, they can’t always be the same. If they 
didn’t change now and then, why, there wouldn’t be 
any stories!”’ 


‘All right, then.’ 
halliards. 

““We have to wear Sigurd’s ring,’’ she went on softly, 
almost as if she were thinking aloud, ‘“‘like this one. 
This is it.’’ And she showed him on her finger a little 
hoop which shone like gold. ‘‘It shows we’re Sigurd’s 
subjects. But now,” she cried, ‘‘we’re going to be 
free! Instead of wearing Sigurd’s ring any longer, 
with our——’”’ 

““Homage——?”’ he suggested, suddenly inspired, as 
she faltered. 

“That’s it. Homage,” allowed the Lady Gyda, 
a bit disconcerted. ‘‘But today we’re going to tear 
off the ring, and give it as a pledge of—er—loyalty to 
—what? Guess!’’ she commanded, eagerly bending 
toward him. 

“Oh, I’m no good at guessing. 
Lady?”’ 

““To the dark and stormy sea!’”’ she cried breath- 
lessly, standing up in the dory, though this was for- 
bidden. 

“A tribute to one we love—to the sea, our friend!”’ 


And he started to coil the 


To what, O 


- - Tomorrow You’re Coming with Me” 


Ring—By Emerson Taylor 


“Bully!” applauded her follower. ‘‘ You’re a wonder, 
Al.” And then with a smile that was a bit sheepish, 
he let fall the neatly coiled halliards, and stood up 
in the boat also, with a wave of his arm towards 
the bow. “Seaward!”’ he cried, jubilantly, ‘‘the ring 
of Sigurd must be dropped in deep water, O Lady. 
Am I right?” 

“Yes, O Olaf!’’ 

“Well, then’’—and he brought his hands together 
with a smack—‘‘ we’ve simply got to go outside.”’ 

“You don’t mean—outside the Point, Joe!’’ 

“T certainly do.’’ 

“But—but mother wouldn’t let me,’ 
exclaimed the Lady, sitting down again 
in the stern-sheets. 

“I don’t exactly see how mother’s 
going to help it,’”’ returned the viking. 

“I wonder what it’s like beyond the 
Point.”” <A deeper note stole swiftly 
into her voice. 

On the far side of the bay, with its 
two islands of rough pine and granite, 
which they had explored a hundred 
times, stretched a rocky arm of land. 
And beyond this waited the broad 
ocean, drowsy today under the summer 
sun. 

“Come and see!’’ he cried. 
to the—the iM 

“The deepest sea off distant Den- 
mark,”’ she said, softly, not to him, but 
as though she was thinking aloud and 
loved her thoughts. 

““That’s the place. 
Will you?” 

““Yes!’’ she answered suddenly, with 
a little shiver. Then her great eyes 
flashed. ‘‘ Forward!’’ she ordered. 

“You’re on!’’ replied Olaf. ‘‘ Gee, 
but it’s a bully game, playing viking!”’ 

“Tt’s not a game!”’ she retorted, hot- 
ly. ‘It’s real. Don’t you feel like a 
viking?”’ 

*Sure!”’ said Olaf, stretching lux- 
uriously. ‘“‘I feel out of sight, when I’m 
with you.”’ 

“Oh, don’t be a silly!’”’ They were 
both silent a moment. Then—‘ To the 
oars, brave fellow,’’ commanded the 
Lady Gyda. “If we want to go any- 
where, we’ll have to begin. We haven’t 
moved.”’ This was true. They were 
still lying almost motionless, only a few 
yards out from the wharf. 

The master of the dragon ship glanced 
shoreward, then set his thole pins and 
got out the oars with rather suspicious 
rapidity. Along the wharf behind 
them, unseen by the Lady Gyda, was advancing a 
trim maid in black and white, coming from the big 
house. ‘‘Also, alas,’’ he added, “‘I think I behold 
Marie.”’ 

**Marie?”’ The viking princess instantly crouched a 
bit lower in the ship. ‘Oh, Joe, what a nuisance!’’ 

‘*Mees Alicia!’’ came from the shore, imperiously. 

Olaf pulled a couple of strokes; the Lady Gyda looked 
away to sea, her eyes brimming with mutiny. 

“Mees Alicia!’’ warningly this time. ‘‘ Eet is madame 
that calls. She send me to fetch you. Queeckly!”’ 

‘*Pretend you don’t hear,’’ he counselled. 

“But I do,’”’ she demurred, sorrowfully. ‘‘Oh, why 
couldn’t the old wind have come in time to take us out?”’ 

“Bet is madame that calls you!’’ the little maid re- 
peated. 

**Piffle!’’ exclaimed the princess. 

“‘Well—?”’ Olaf waited, easing his stroke to a mere 
paddle. ‘It’s up to you, Lady Gyda.”’ 

“‘I suppose I’ve got to,’’ she said, slowly. ‘‘It’s 
probably for me to go over to the Lawrences—to see 
Virginia!’’ -How to express the scorn in her words—? 


; 


**Come 


Come on, Al. 


“All dolled up?”’ 

‘Oh, well—! . Mother wants me to.” 

"So that’ s all'there is to it?”’ 

“Why, yes,” said the Lady Gyda, quite simply. 
“Pm coming right up,’’ she called.to the little maid. 
‘“Turn around, O Olaf.” 

The viking obeyed, grudgingly but loyally. But 
after the green dragon ship was made fast to the wharf 
once more, something made them linger “‘for Just a 
minute.” A little breath of wind from the ocean, keen 
and salty, lifted the princess’s hair. 

‘“‘T hate to go—with all that crowd and everything,” 
she said vaguely, yet with £0 much meaning. “It’s all 
so kind of—I don’t know.’ 

“Formal?” he asked curiously, perhaps with a touch 
of jealousy that he had to ask her to explain her mood. 
““Tt’s all so make-believe,’’ was her slow answer. 

SG 0 on! The Lawrences think they’re real, all 
right.’ 

“Oh, Joe, please understand.” 

“Then, how do you mea 2n?’’ he asked soberly. 

“JT mean—I don’t know—but it’s only when we’re 
vikings and things like that, that we’re real. Don’t 
you feel real then? It would take away all the fun, if 
you didn’t. It’s the other things we do—up at the 
house, I mean, and being with other people— 
that’s the pretending part. Don’t you think 
so too?”’ 

“Listen,” he said abruptly, splashing the 
tip of an oar lightly in the quiet water. He 
did not look at her. ‘‘Can you sail round 
the Point tomorrow?” 

““Tomorrow?”’ she echoed quickly. 

“Ttll be our last chance. You're going 
home on the ninth—and that’s Thursday.”’ 

“« And, oh, how I hate it!” 

“Well, then gee 

“Oh, Joe, I——”’ 

‘Yes!’ he insisted. ‘We'll take along 
old What’s-his-name’s ring too, and pay 
tribute to the sea with it. And we'll start 


right after sunrise.” 
99) 


“Yes. It’d be—well—so sort of mysteri- 
ous then,’ said the viking uncertainly. 
“You know.” 


““Wouldn’t it though!” 

“Will you come?”’ 

“T eouldn’t, Joe.” 

“You’ve got to!’’ he declared, sharply. 
“Listen! I'll be here waiting for you at four 
o’clock. It’ll be a secret. And—well, Ill 
make you come!”’ 

He breathed a bit more quickly; he leaned 
toward her. ‘‘I let you go this time,” he 
said, nodding at her. ‘‘ But once is enough— 
good. and plenty. Temorrow—next. time, 
you’re coming with me.” 

She was on her feet: He offered her a hand 
up to the top of the wharf; but she was up 
before him, quick and supple. What was it 
that sent her flying from him like that, with 
her color all gone? She seemed a bit fright- 
ened all of a sudden—afraid of Joe, with 
whom she had played in the open all summer 
long. Shesaid nothing. She laughed a little, 
nervously and vaguely. 

“‘Oh, come on——!”’ He was pleading 
with her now. ‘“‘It’ll be lots of fun. Come 
on. Will you, Al——?” 

And suddenly, ‘‘Yes!’’ she whispered 
back to him, with a look over her shoulder 
toward the big house. 

‘‘Bully! You are a good sport!” 

‘I’m not!”’ she sent back to him swiftly. 
‘““¥_] just want to go out there beyond the Point. 

and I just hate not sailing today, too.”’ 

‘*You hate leaving me, you mean.”’ 

““Not at all!’’ she flashed, quickly. 
nothing to do with it.” 

She did not look back as she sped up the wharf, 
though the white clad boy watched her hungrily, stand- 
ing in his little boat. Did she wave to him from the 
shadow of the vines on the piazza? He could not be 
sure. Then she was gone. The dory nosed forward, in 
the freshening breeze, out to where the sea glittered 
round the two little islands. 


And 


““You’ve got 


As such things happen, her mother felt a pleasant 
glow in the thought that the eminent Mrs. Lawrence 
should wish to. include Alicia in what was afoot for the 
young people, and so she had accepted both the invita- 
tion to the dinner for youngsters at the country club 
and the suggestion that it would be very nice for Alicia 
to spend the night afterwards with Virginia. Every- 
body knows that a child cannot begin making desirable 
acquaintances too early. 

And so, when sunrise came, the little wharf was ten- 
antless, and the bay was all lifeless, save for a couple of 
cireling, watchful tern, their white plumage flashing gold 


in the young light. A green dory sailed up and down for 
two long hours, with a white clad boy, who watched the 
shore with eager, smouldering eyes. And the day after 
that, the ninth of September, was the end of summer. 
When one is on the firing line, doing a man’s full 
work; when one is busy learning what a girl must do or 
may do in a world regulated by judicious and ambitious 
mammas, one is fearfully busy. Her mother steered 
her very carefully; her father lamented openly that 
Alicia and he never had any time together any more. 
“But it isn’t that I don’t want to, dad dearest!’”’ she 
told him, slipping her ecol, white arms about his neck. 
Studying her, he fancied—and was worried by it— 
that Alicia wore a sort of listlessness, that her great 
eyes had these days a tale of sorrow of some sort. Or 
was it that only for a moment she was without her bril- 
liant smile, her kindling animation? Absurd, to think 
that a girl is unhappy just because she’s not shouting 
for joy every minute! So he assured himself. 
“‘Nonsense!”’ he replied. ‘‘ You ought to live the 
way and do the things that the other girls all do. You 
don’t want to hide away with your dull old dad, and 
read about vikings any more. Ha! Remember ’em?”’ 
“Yes,’’ she replied. ‘‘I remember.’’ She laid her 
head against his shoulder, just like a little girl. 


“You’re Here! That’s All I Want—You’re Here!” 


For a long time they sat there together, not saying 
much, gazing at the quiet fire. Then she was called 
away, for mother was ready, and the motor was at the 
door. They would have to hurry, if they were not'to be 
scandalously late. 

One of the best matches in New York, good judges 
called her; she would have a pot of money some day. 
One of the finest ever—so even the girls called her, who 
might be her rivals at any moment. After seven years 
of expert maneuvers, her mother felt that Alicia was 
placed perfectly securely. It would be time to marry 
her off presently. 

Of course, Alicia should choose with perfect freedom; 
but it is quite possible to arrange matters in such a way 
that one of the best matches in New York shall meet and 
know only the right young man—the obviously eligible 
and no others. Fathers know nothing of such matters; 
especially fathers who persist in writing poetry when 
they are close to sixty. 

And then a certain summer dawned. The big house 
set a little back from the sunny bay with the two little 
islands was opened again. The Stevens did a lot of en- 


tertaining. One man in particular was invited. One of - 


his most intimate friends, after champagne, ventured 
one evening to congratulate him affectionately, be- 


. came the rumbling answer. 


Woman’s World 


speaking the post of best man at a coming event which ~ 
was rumored to be impending. The man lifted his eye- 
brows, smiled, and changed the subject deftly. But it® 
was noticed that he made no actual denial, and gos- - 
sip flew about. A very good arrangement, said every- ~ 
body. It was said that-the engagement would be an- 
nounced early in September. 

“But do you love him, honey?”’ her father asked her. 

“SOF course,” she replied. ‘‘He’s the nicest man I 
Inow.”’ 

“Can anyone ever understand a girl?”’ he asked no-, » 
body in particular. ‘I never thought you’d care for - 
that dancing, hunting type. Not but what he’s a good 
fellow, sweetheart—I don’t mean that. But he’s so 
entirely a young man of society.” 

She smiled at him mysteriously, drawing his face 
down to hers. ‘‘ What sort of man did you think I’d fall 
in love with, when the time came? Really love, I 
mean?”’ 

Her father shook his head. 
pirate sort of lover,” 
“Ora viking.” . 

Separated from her by years and miles was. 
one who had chosen to abandon all the bright - 
prospects which his family connections opened 

for him in the financial world, and for which 


“T’d have bet on a — 
he said with his usual absurdity. 


partially, at least, for the sake of doing the 
work he loved and thought well worth while. 
Stubborn, those called him, who also found 
him quixotic. He might have been a third 
vice president if he stayed sensibly in New - 
York, by now; whereas, as a matter of fact, 
he was known vaguely to be somwehere in 
the West, engineering. If he wanted to be 
strange, why didn’t he go in for digging up 
buried cities, or for arctic exploration? At 


way. 
He had read about her now and then in a 


she had gone up with some popular English 

flyer in an aeroplane for a distance flight;. 

she was about to be presented at Court. 

Once he saw her photograph—how beautiful: 

she had grown!—as bridesmaid at a very. . 

fashionable wedding. A year later, a borne: 

copy of a so-called society journal, two- 
months old, drifted west, nobody knows 
how, and landed one August day at a place 
where the government was turning an idle 
river into a supply system which should 
water a whole countryside. And there in-a © 
rough shack full of blue prints, the engineer 
in charge read an item which hinted at the 
approaching announcement of the engage- 
ment of Miss Alicia Stevens. 

When he had finished, the man folded the 

- paper -with. curious, care and. laid it down. 

He looked away across the low backs of- bare, 
brown hills which ‘bounded the valley. --- . 

**Do you suppose,”’ he presently asked of 
his lieutenant, apparently for no cause,- 

“that a scandal sheet like this ever tells 
the truth?’’ 
~ **Oh, sometimes, I guess. You melee pi 
know better than I do. You came from 
there. All right, I -won’t tease you. You’ Ve 

lived it-down all right.. Why, I don’t know. d 

about it—it’s sort of fun to read about the | 

rich people back here east, and whee they’ re 
doing.”’ it 
“Yes, isn’t it- There. was a tone. ; 
pause—enough ‘to fill a pipe and smoke it — 
halfway through. There was not a sound in the shack” 
but the scratch of the lieutenant’s pen, who was writing 
a letter home. ‘‘I-guess I’ll take my vacation about 
next week,’’ announced the eneineeh in charge, net; 
looking around. 

The lieutenant glanced up. and ried be chief's. 
broad, inexpressive back with lifted eyebrows... Still. the 
latter watched. the east; where the sapphire sky came 
down to meet the dull, brown hills. ns ‘Isn’ t that rather: : 
sudden?”’ he asked. 

“Old man said I might go aig any time now,” 
“Things are running quiet 
here. And there are some things: heme I’ve got to. een 
to. ” 

‘“Business?”’ queried the Heat -It is cpecihta 
only once in a while for one man to ask another a ques- 
tion like that. But these two had worked together and 
fought common difficulties for many months. ~~ ~~ 

““Not. exactly business,’’ came the slow rejoinder. 
And that was all he said about it. | Spleen” ct 

The engagement was annéunced at a great diana 
which concluded a week of rather feverish festivities . 
the big house by the bay. The marquis had made an- 
excellent -impression.. How absurd-.are our _old- | 
fashioned, provincial prejudices (Continued on page $1) 


‘9 


tale 


a very large inheritance had equipped him—. 


least he’d have had some good shooting that... 


newspaper. She was just sailing for Europe;.: 
she was at some gathering of smart people;, | 


—— 
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STORY OF THE PLAY 


By James Montgomery—Retold by Burns Mantle 


Copyright 1912, by James Montgomery 


TEPHEN BAIRD did not care for New Year’s, or 
New Year’s eve celebrations. Because Stephen 
Baird was as far in the dumps mentally as he was 

high in the air physically, which was a considerable 
distance, 

Several floors down—in the main dining room on the 
ground floor and in the grill rooms and cafes in the 
basement of the Fifth avenue hotel in which his friend’s 
apartment was located—his friend being his considerate 
host at this particular time—the crowds were gathering 
to wish each other a happy New Year. Not only one 
happy New Year, but many of them. After which they 
would proceed to yell their foolish heads off, or at 
least loose, in celebration of the wish. 

Eventually they would sing maudlin songs in further 
celebration of the occasion, and if there was one thing 
Stephen Baird could not bear the thought of it was a 
crowd singing maudlin songs when he was not maudlin. 

‘“This is the one night in the year I hate,’’ he grum- 
bled. 

“You mustn’t say that,’’ responded the gentleman 
with whom he was talking—a gentleman, incidentally, 
to whom he owed $20,000. 

“T mean it,’’ reiterated Baird. ‘‘To me New Year’s 
eve is a joke. January lst the beginning of a New 
Year! Why don’t they start it on April 1st?’’ 

The other looked compassionately upon him. He 
was older—twice as old, perhaps—and he was rich, and 

. probably knew the emptiness of riches. 

“Do you know, Baird, there are a lot of fellows who 
envy you.’ 

- “What do they want that I have?” 

“Oh, a lot of things—yorr good looks, youth; your 
health, your friends, your eniree into society, manner, 
breecing and all that.”’ 

* All right; I’ll give it to them. I’d rather be rough 
and rich. I’m leading a hand to mouth exisvence, and 
my arm is getting longer every day. I’ve heard about 
poverty being a great thing—it is. A great inconven- 
ience. Morgan, if I ever get any money; if I ever get 
my foot in the door, I’m going to be the meanest guy in 
the world.”’ 

**Oh, no you won’t.”’ 


“T know I won’t. I'll never get any money. The 


only way I’ll ever get money is to be a messenger for a 
bank and earry it to an express office, followed by eight 
detectives.”’ 

Morgan smiled. Such was the despondence of youth 
temporarily crushed. The morning would never come. 
The sun would 


The birds would never sing again. 
never shine. 


“It’s the Best Money I Ever Made, and I’m the Greatest Counterfeiter 


in the World” 


And yet Morgan had the more excuse for smiling. 
He didn’t owe anybody $20,000. He hadn’t been trying 
to sell stock in an Arizona mine for six months without 
result. He wasn’t engaged to a young girl as sensitive 
as Grace Tyler. He wasn’t chummy with a lot of suc- 
cessful fellows like Sam Welch, whose rich father paid 
for the apartment they were in; and Sidney Rosenthal, 
who could sell life insurance to a store dummy; and 
Billy Stewart, who last year alone had drawn down 
$7,000 in commissions from his sales of Long Island 
real estate. Finally he had come to collect—or at least 
to remind Baird that his note for $20,000 would fall due 
January 2, and that if it were not paid ‘‘ circumstances 
over which he had not the slightest control,’’ seeing 
that the note was out of his hands, would force him to 
take over the Sky Rocket, and the young man’s dreams 
of affluence—and wedding bells—would fade along with 
the $10,000 he had six months before put up to cover 
his option on the mine. 

“I’m sorry, Baird, but—— 

Baird stopped him. 

Of course, business was business and the mine would 
have to go. It was just his rotten luck, that was all. 

And so the boys found him deeper in the dumps than 
ever when they came to urge him to come down to sup- 
per with them, and to take part in the farewell and wel- 
come to the years. 

Afterwards he vaguely wondered if he had been rude 
when they urged him to forget his ‘‘business’’ and 
remember the party. Grace particularly had seemed 
hurt. But go he could not. He was willing to play as 
many parts as the next fellow, but to be the skeleton at 
the feast—there he drew the line. 

“Mr. Ives is calling, sir.’ 

Sam’s man servant evidently had repeated the infor- 
mation several times before Baird grasped it, and Ives 
had bustled in almost as soon as he was announced. 
Perhaps Ives would cheer him up. He seemed a good 
sort, though he had known him but a few weeks. A 
dashing, interesting man of the world type was Ives, 
and successful, apparently without ever finding it neces- 
sary to talk of his business or to refer to his sources of 
income. 

‘Where are the others?’”’ he asked, cheerily. 

“Down stairs. Sam is giving a party.”’ 

“Why not you?” 

“T didn’t care for it.’’ 

For a moment Ives studied the figure of utver despair 
before him. Then, as though suddenly making up his 
mind after much perplexing thought, he blurted: 

“Do you know, Baird, you are a very remarkable 
young man. You have every element of 
success. You are a good mixer, you belong 
to all the clubs, you have a manner——”’ 

“That won’t get me anything.” 

“Tt will get you everything,’’ almost sang 
the other. ‘‘ You’re going to be a miilionaire 
one of these days—a Vanderbilt. You’re 
a young man who could use money. Have 
you ever thought what you would do if you 
had Rockefeller’s income?”’ 

“No, but I have often thought what he 
would do if he had mine.’’ He tried to 
smile at his feeble joke, but it also was a 
feeble smile. ‘‘ You’re a sharp, shrewd man, 
Mr. Ives,’’ he said, almost reproachfully. 
**T’ve never seen anything get by you yet. 
What are you trying to get at? You know I 
haven’t any elements of success. I’m a ter- 
rible failure. If it wasn’t the act of a coward; 
if it wasn’t such a low down trick to serve 
one’s friends, I’d end everything. Now you 
know the truth.” 

Ives eyed him narrowly. “I’ve been wait- 
ing three weeks for you to tell me that,’’ he 
said, his words coming with staccato em- 
phasis. ‘‘ Now, then, tell me just how you 
got this mine.”’ 

And Baird told him. How he himself had 
found it, partially developed; how he got an 
option on it for $30,000; how Morgan let him 
have the needed $20,000, probably thinking 
he never could raise that amount in six 
months and that the property would revert 
to him; how he had come east and done every- 
thing he could to interest capital, leaving 
his pal, Mike Reardon, out west to run the 
mine; how Mike couldn’t strike gold because 
Baird couldn’t sell stock enough to meet a 
big pay roll, and how he couldn’t sell stock 
because Mike couldn’t strike the pay streak. 
Finally he told of Morgan’s visit, and the 
note that was to fall due the day after New 
Year's. 


” 


sI 


He Kissed Her With Such Enthustasm She Almost Protested 


Ives listened and his smile spread. Brusquely he 
called for a telegraph blank, and when he had scribbled 
a message read aloud: ‘‘Mike Reardon, Mansion House, 
Gallup, Ariz.: Paid Morgan his note. I own the mine. 
Double effort to strike gold in two days to cover big 
sale of stock. Stephen Baird.”’ 

“But I haven’t paid Morgan his note: I haven’t sold 
any stock!’’ There was a mist before the eyes of the 
younger man. 

‘“But you’re going to pay the note and you're going 
to sell stock. I’ve been-interested in you, my boy, from 
the first day I met you and I’ve always wanted to do 
something to prove it. Here are twenty $1,000 bills. 
I’m buying that much stock.” 

“Do you really mean that?’’ The room swam be- 
fore the excited Baird. He reached weakly for the sup- 
port of the table. 

‘“There’s the money—take a look at it. 

“T am looking at it. I can’t believe it’s true. I don’t 
know what to say. You’ve done something wonderful, 
Mr. Ives. You’ve made the whole world look different. 
I don’t want to wish you any ill luck, but if you are ever 
in any trouble, or need any help, no matter what it is or 
where you are, if you should ever want any one to go 
through for you, I want you to promise me you'll give 
me a chance to prove my gratitude.” 

“*T wonder how far you would go.”’ 

Baird looked up, quickly, inquiring ly. 
some day; that’s the best way to find out.’ 

“T’ll try you right now.’’ The words were snapped 
back, with a suggestion of challenge in them. “I am 
going to make you a proposition and whether you ac- 
cept it or not I want you to promise me you will never 


“ Try 


me 


repeat it. Will you do that?” 
“e Yes.”’ 
‘“‘Good. Now supposing I were a counterfeiter.”’ 


Baird started to protest, but was silenced. ‘‘Suppose 
those $1,000 bills were counterfeit and that the whole 
idea of my coming here tonight and buying your stock 
was a scheme of mine to show you how easy it was to 
pacs them.’’ He paused long enough to take two bills 
from his vest pocket. ‘‘ Here are two $1,000 bills made 
by the government.’’ He picked up two of the bills on 
the table. ‘‘These are mine.’’ With the air of a con- 
fident magician he shuffled them. ‘‘Now pick them 
out and they are yours.” 


His attitude had changed (Continued on page 27 


Woman’s World 


Pewining a Philosopher—Berton Braley 


OU take a pretty girl——_”’ 
‘And you get arrested for abduction,”’ 
Fred. 
““You take a pretty girl,’’ I repeated, 
usually has no brains.” 

‘“Who asks for brains in a pretty girl?’”’ Fred queried. 
“Also I desire to state that your remark is not pro- 
foundly new. It has been made before.”’ 

‘“And always,’ I pointed out, ‘‘the nearest person 
has followed it with the question which you just asked.”’ 

“* All of which leads whither?’’ Fred desired to learn. 

“‘T am trying to convince myself by arguing to you 
that I ought to marry Ellen Harkness; that I really 
want to marry Ellen Harkness, who is not pretty, but 
who has brains and who is capable and clever and 
efficient and well educated and in all ways well equipped 
for a wife—except as to beauty.” 

‘‘Beauty is only skin deep,’’ Fred observed, pro- 
foundly. 

‘‘But a good complexion lasts a lifetime,’’ I retorted. 

“‘Who’s the pretty one?”’ Fred demanded. 

“‘T had plainly and finally demonstrated to myself 
that I wanted Ellen, that she was the one woman to 
fit in with my scheme of life—a really useful and well 
ordered life—when—you remember the girl in the big 
red auto at the race yesterday?”’ 

“‘Stunner,’’ was Fred’s fervent comment. 

“‘T haven’t been able to get her out of my head. I 
even dreamed about her last night. Who is she?”’ 

‘“‘She’s Angela Arnold, a very popular and frivolous 
heart destroyer of the society type. I know her 
slightly. Peach, but scarcely to be called intellectual.” 

“Get me an introduction,”’ I demanded, “‘it’s better 
for me to be disillusioned cuickly.” 

“You may get your little heart smashed instead of 
your illusion, Dicky dariin’,”” Fred warned. ‘‘ Lots of 
chaps have been vainly sacrificed on that altar.” 

“Disregarding the mixture of your metaphors, 
said, ‘“‘I’ll take a chance. It is Kismet.” 

“Nope, it’s Thursday,” Fred declared. He takes 
pride in pretending to be without erudition, does Fred. 
As a matter of fact—‘‘If you'll drop in at the Culver’s 
dance tonight,’’ he promised, ‘‘I’ll see what can be 
did.”’ 

“T’ll be there,”’ I said. 

Suddenly a thought smote me. 

“Fred,’”’ I asked, ‘‘ what will neutralize the odor of 
moth balls?”’ 


66 


said 


“and she 


A 


“‘T am told,’’ Miss Arnold began, as we swung out on 
the floor for our dance, “that you are a serious-minded 
man with small use for the follies and frivolities of 
society.”’ 

“Fred has been talking about me again,”’ I informed 
her, ‘“‘he always does his best—or his worst—to give 
me a reputation for pedantic and imperturbable sol- 
emnity.”’ 

Miss Arnold sighed deeply. ° 

‘Gracious,’ she exclaimed, “‘if you’re going to use 
that length words I just know your train of thought 
will leave without me. You certainly must be a most 
intellectual person whether you are solemn or not. 
How does one talk to intellectual persons?”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” I said; ‘“‘but you mean 
how should one talk to me—I should reply that one 
should talk to me as to any nice man one meets.”’ 

**Are you a nice man?”’ Miss Arnold asked, giving 
me a broadside with a pair of the most deadly eyes— 
deadly beautiful, I mean—it falls to the lot of a man 
to meet. 

“T must be,’’ I explained, ‘“‘or I could not have 
qualified to meet you at all, much less to dance with 
you.” 

“That is ingenious and satisfactory,’’ she admitted. 
“Do you know, I’m so glad to find you quite human 
and almost flippant. Mr. Howland greatly frightened 
me with a recital of your stern demeanor, your many 
achievements, the fearfully high standard of culture 
you demanded from your friends and your positive 
hatred for ordinary feminine chatter and your impa- 
tience with typical feminine intellect. You don’t seem 
3so——"” 

“So bulgeous-brained as I was painted,’’ I laughed. 
“No, I’m not, and even if I were, your chatter—as you 
please to call it—would never be commonplace. Carry- 
ing that out to its last decimal point—your most 
commonplace chatter would pe anything but that. 
And why? Because it’s yours.’ 

“Tnvolved,’’ said Miss Arnold, ‘‘but acceptable. 
Whatever may be your present pedestal I can believe 
that time was when you had your schooling in the art 
of the gentle jolly.” 

‘““When the heart itself speaks,”’ I declared, 
tongue needs no school.”’ 


“the 


That brought another broadside which I tried man- 
fully to face, but there is a glory too great for weak 
eyes like mine to endure and my eyelids dropped in 
ignominious defeat. The rest of the dance I talked 
gently into Miss Arnold’s pink ear, wondering, mean- 
while, at the perfect contour of it, at the fineness of the 
hair which clustered about it, and the seductive sweep 
of the white neck below it. This contemplation pres- 
ently rendered me tongue-tied and we finished the 
number in silence. 

I recovered speech in time to ask, ‘‘ Have you, by any 
impossible chance, the next dance open?”’ 

“‘T have not,’ she said. ‘It is given to Bruce 
Robinson.”’ 

“Ts he of any consequence?”’ I ventured. 


> 


The Slattern Woman 


By Herbert Kaufman 


I sing me a song of the sloven, 

Of the woman who has no pride, 

Who does not care 

If her raiment bear 

A stain or a spot or a snag or a tear; 

Nor blush to be caughtin the morning glare 
With run-down heel and with towsled hair— 
With plenty of time but with none to spare 
For little attentions to keep her fair 

In the eyes of the man who found her rare 
And wholesome ere 

Her charm and her freshness died. 


She twists her locks in a frowzy knot; 

Her dressing gown bears a great grease clot, 

The rip in the back of her sacque she’s 
| forgot; 

T' ere’s astain on herskirt and an ugly hole 
| In the heel of her stocking, and one in 

the sole 

Of both her slippers, that plainly show 

, The need of rejection at each worn toe. 


There are empty shelves in her lone book- 
case; 

She makes no effort to keep in pace, 

As her husband steadily climbs to place, 

Nor stirs herself to a single grace; 

With never a fear ’gainst the time he’Il find, 

How slothful and narrow and dull’s her 


mind; 
No thought gives she to the subtle arts, 
That stoke the fires within men’s hearts. 


She stands stock - stil] while his world 
speeds on, 

Till at last she is simply a pricking thorn 

In hisside. All the rose that she was is gone; 

By her hands alone are his visions torn— 

‘The softening veils that affection wrought, 

To keep her the sweetheart and wife that 
he sought, — 

Herself she must thank that his dream is 
wrecked, 

For men lose love when they lose respect. 


I sing me asong of the slattern, 

Of the woman who sits alone, 

Who had her day and who threw away 

Her chances, when beauty and wit could 


play. 

Who lazed and who lounged and who did 
not stir, 

A finger to add to the charm of her, 

Who would not of lotions and unguents and 
myrrh— 

The aay? s not new and anew ’twill occur; 

As she erred, so will many another fool err. 


Copyright 1912 


, by Herbert Kaufman 


“He is worth two million dollars and plays the best 
game of football in the world,’ she declared, enthusi- 
astically. 

“That isn’t what I meant,’”’ I pursued. 
he of much consequence to you?”’ 

““Why, Mr. Rogers, I hardly think that is 

“IT always bungle when I try to lead to things gen- 
tly,”’ Icomplained. ‘I’m trying to get you to cut this 
dance with him, and I simply want to know if he’s of 
such consequence that you couldn’t possibly be per- 
suaded to sit out the dance with me.”’ 

“Tt depends,’ she said, with a smile and another 
broadside, ‘‘on how good a persuader you are.”’ 


“T mean is 


I took a thick black-leaded pencil out of my pocket. 


and obliterated the name of Robinson from her program. 
She took my arm and we sought asylum from possible 
Robinsons. 


““T wonder if you know,” I said, when we had found © 


the sought-for seclusion, ‘‘ how wonderfully pretty you 
are?”’ 


“‘T wonder if you know,”’ she answered, ‘‘ how banal 
that compliment is.” 

‘Nothing sincere can be banal,’”’ I asserted. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, I am very tired of banter—and I’m seriously 
trying to tell you that since I saw you yesterday in that 
auto I’ve thought of nobody else but you. I know that 
isn’t clever or subtle or witty, it’s just plain truth from 
a plain man.” 

Miss Arnold gave me a broadside, but this time it 
was her eyes which dropped. 

“Do you do this to every «=! 
mured. 

“This isn’t jolly or empty compliment or foolish 
chatter,’’ I insisted, ‘‘it’s the truth. I’ve seen you and 
spoken to you and danced with you and I can’t think 
of anybody else and I shall never be able to think of 
anybody else.”’ 

“They put some monomaniacs in_sanitariums,”’ 
maliciously suggested Angela, but she didn’t look up 
and her face was pink. 

“Angela,” I pleaded, taking her hand, “I’ve only 
known you a few hours, but it seems as though it were 
always. You’re——’’ 

She withdrew her hand. 

“T’m a frivolous girl with whom you are spending 
ten minutes tete-a-tete,’’ she said, ‘‘and you’ve only 
known me a short time and you mustn’t call me Angela. 
I may not be intellectual, but I know that it’s not me, 
but the lights and the music and the summer air which. 
have infatuated you and that I’d bore you to death if 
you had to talk to me in daylight.”’ 

““My dear girl,’ I said, ‘‘I am not a college freshman 
wno has met a grown up young lady for the first tize, 
I am not an old church deac:n who has not met cny- 
body but middle-aged spinsters for the pcs: twenty 
years. I too have lived in Arcady and I guess . know 
the c' ference between moonlight madness and the real 
thing. Lights and music and perfumes and summer 
breezes cannot lead me astray. I know what I know 
and that is that you are 

“Hungry for an ice. 
Rogers?”’ 

“T will,”’ I said, as Jimmy Dow and his wife drifted 
into sight, ‘‘or rather, I wiil let you break this talk off 
for now. But I warn you that I shall come to see you 
tomorrow, early, and I shall repeat all this and much 
more.”’ 

“Ts that a threat or a promise?’’ asked Angela. 

“Tt all depends on your point of view,”’ I told her. 


you meet?”’ she mur- 


Won’t you get me one, Mr. 


“Miss Arnold is not up, sir, 
called. 

“Nine o’clock is an early hour,”’ I said, ‘‘ but as she 
is going shopping at ten thirty I think she ought to be 
arising. I will wait until she comes down.” 

And I did, though the maid thought I was crazy. 

Angela came down soon in a soft, fluttery, filmy 
thing all ribbons and laces and her hair was finer and 
glintier than ever and her face—warm rose and ivory. 
There was just a smidgeon of powder on her nose—such. 
anose! Not regular or irregular, not retrousse or Greek, 
not pert or stately, sort of in between and adorable. 
Suddenly I thought of Ellen Harkness’ nose and— 
shuddered. It would be a fine nose for a man and Ellen 
is a nice girl and would make a good wife for some one, 
but—— 

My eyes left Angela’s nose and fixed themselves on 
her mouth. That was dangerous, for she has the sort of 
mouth no normally constituted man can safely look at 
more than two minutes. If he gazes longer he is either 
color-blind or he disgraces himself. Just as I was about 
to disgrace myself, the lips parted and Angela said: 

“You are a very early caller, Mr. eh isats why didn’t 
you telephone?’’ 

“He who telephones is lost,’’ I aia! “Tt’s lots easier 
to say ‘no’ over the telephone than it is to throw a man 
out of the house.” 

“T wouldn’t have said ‘no’,’’ Angela declared. 

“You mean——”’ I began. 

“That if you called me up over the phone and asked 
me if you could come over I wouldn’t have said ‘no’,”’ 
she explained, with a very demure smile. 

I walked to the windows and raised all the shades. 
The sunshine streamed in gloriously. 

“You will observe,”’ I began, ‘‘that this is daylight, 
sunlight. A very bright, clear, summer’s day. There 
are no incandescents, no music, no evening breezes. 
Yet I hereby declare to you that I have thought of 
only you since I first saw you, that I didn’t sleep at all 
last night———”’ 

“Tt was a hot night, wasn’t it?’’ she evaded. 

““You know what I mean,”’ I insisted. 

“Tt’s mighty flattering of you to like me, Mr. 
Rogers,”’ she said, ‘‘in spite of (Continued on page 28) 
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said the maid, when I 
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Stories trom Golly ‘Golly Land 
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III—TwoSchoolmasters 


ARLY one morning Gumley-Gumley was having 
a private talk with Toomba-Loomba, and 
Gumley-Gumley said he thought it was time the 
Children had a school to go to every day; and he him- 
self would undertake to be the schoolmaster. Toomba- 
Loomba said it was a fine idea; and he went and told it 
to Romulus. Then Romulus told it to the Lord Kizzie- 
Ki and to the Lady Kizzie; and they were both very 
delighted. And when the rest of the Children heard it, 
they all gathered around Gumley-Gumley and clapped 
their hands and danced around him in a great ring; 
because they were very happy to come to his school. 

Gumley-Gumley sent Houbla-Houbla to Dubby- 
Dub for the loan of his spectacles; because he wanted 
to look wise. And so Gumley sat in the middle of the 
ring of Children, and looked very wise. And they all 
played school. Every little while Gumley fixed his 
very wise look on one or other of the Children, and 
beckoned them to come over to him for punishment. 
And he lifted his great paw high in the air, pretending 
he was going to punish them; and then he brought his 
paw down and tickled the Children’s sides, and it 
made them laugh—oh, it did make them laugh; and all 
the rest of the Children laughed, too, because Gumley 
had such a funny way of doing it all. There never was 
_such a lovely school anywhere. 

But soon two Beaver Princes came in haste to fetch 

‘back their King’s spectacles; because Toomba-Loomba 
‘had brought Dubby-Dub orders from Romulus to put 
up a real school with real desks, and so he had to go to 
work at once, to superintend the felling of the trees. 
_, “Now, then, Little Chil- 
_dren,’”? Gumley-Gumley said, 
“T can’t look wise any more, 
_and so it would be no use play- 
ing school. So I think I will 
teach you something real.”’ 

The Children listened with 
great attention. 

Gumley began: 

“Little Children, Little Chil- 
dren, what had you for break- 
fast this morning?’’ 

And all the Children an- 
swered in one voice, like real 
school: 

**Rose-cake and honey, sir.”’ 

Then Gumley said again: 

“Little Children, Little Chil- 
dren, who brought you the 
rose-cake and the honey?”’ 

“The good Bears brought us 
the rose-cake and the honey, 
sir.” 

“Who made the Bears?”’ 

“God made the Bears.”’ 

“For what did he make the 
Bears?”’ 

“For to bring rose-cake and 
honey to the Little Children.’ 

“Who made the rose-cake 
and who made the honey?’’ 

**God made the rose-cake and God made the honey.”’ 

“Little Children, Little Children, was the honey 
sweet?’’ 

“Yes, it was; yes, it was.” 

“Little Children, Little Children, did you like your 
honey?”’ 

**Yes, we did; yes, we did.”’ 

“How does God make the honey?”’ 


There was no answer from the Children. Only 
Jimmy held up his hand, and he said: 

**Please, sir, the Bees make it for Him.”’ 

“Good, and very good,’’ Gumley said. ‘‘But how 


do the Bees know how?”’ 


The Eagles, 
with the Children, 
Went after Them 


And the Children answered together: 

“God tells them.”’ 

“Good, very good,’’ Gumley said again, and he 
looked very pleased. ‘‘ You are good little scholars, 
and we are getting on beautifully.” 

And then Gumley asked them once more: 

“Little Children, Little Children, would you like to 
see how the Bees make the honey?’”’ 

And all the Little Children answered in one voice: 

“Yes, we would; yes, we would.” 

And Gumley was getting ready to take the Children 
down to the hives, to show them how the Bees were 
making the honey, when Romulus was seen coming 
forward. He was accompanied by his suite of Lions, 
and Toomba-Loomba, and Dinky-Doolly, the King of 
the Donkeys. And they all stepped into the ring, be- 
side Gumley-Gumley. 

And this is what had happened: 

Dinky-Doolly had come running in great haste, 
complaining to Romulus, through Toomba-Loomba, 
that Gumley-Gumley was not teaching the Children 
right. Romulus was a just ruler, and he wanted to 
give everybody a fair hearing, so he ordered Dinky- 
Doolly to come straight to Gumley-Gumley’s school 
and immediately show where Gumley-Gumley was 
wrong. 

And so now Gumley-Gumley stepped aside to let 
Dinky-Doolly take his place, and Dinky-Doolly began 
at once, asking over the last question: 

“Little Children, Little Children, would you like to 
see how the Bees make the honey?” 

And all the Little Children answered as before: 

“Yes, we would; yes, we would.” 


“Wrong,’”’ said Dinky-Doolly, “wrong.’’ And he 


And They All 


looked with one solemn eye at Romulus and with the 
other at Gumley-Gumley. 

And Romulus shrugged his shoulders; and Toomba- 
Loomba curled up his trunk to his forehead and 
thought; and Gumley-Gumley hung his head and 
looked puzzled. And the Children looked at one an- 
other and their new schoolmaster, and they wondered 
what he meant. 

“Wrong, wrong,’”’ Dinky-Doolly said again; and he 
rubbed down his swelled-out chest with his forelegs, 
because he was feeling so proud for the impression he 
was making. 

And then some of the Little Children held up their 
hands and said: 

‘Please, sir, is it wrong to see Bees making honey?”’ 

““No, it is not. But your answer was wrong.’”’ 

“Please, sir,”’ the Children respectfully protested, 
their little hands still uplifted, ‘‘it was not wrong, be- 
cause we do want to see awful bad how the Bees make 
the honey.”’ 

‘But you said, ‘yes, we would; yes, we would.’”’ 

**Of course we did, because that’s what we meant,”’ 
all the Children said together. 

Dinky-Doolly drew himself up, cast a look of triumph 
all around, and then he said in a deep bass voice: 

“You ought to have said, ‘yes, we should; yes, we 
should.’”’ 


“Wrong,” 
Said Dinky Doolly, 
“e Wrong” 


The Children sighed, because they could not under- 
stand their new schoolmaster, and they did not know 
what he wanted of them. And they gathered around 
Kizzie-Ki and asked him to tell Romulus to give 
them back Gumley - Gumley. 
But Romulus was wise, and 
he knew of himself what he 
should do. 


““Hnough!’”’ Romulus said to 


Dinky-Doolly, with an im- 
patient wave of his paw. ‘‘ This 
is Golly-Golly Land, and we 
eannot have Donkeys for 
schoolmasters here.” 
‘*Gumley-Gumley,’’ “Romu- 
lus then said, ‘‘go back to 
your place, and teach the 
Little Children according to 
your own wisdom; and you 


shall not be interfered with 
any more.” 

And when the Little Children 

heard that, they ran to Gumley- 
Gumley and hugged him, and 
s then they joined hands and 
i danced around him. 
i Jno R NEI And after a little while they 
uy all set out towards the hives, to 
Rh see how the Bees were making 
. the honey. 

At the mouth of the great 
cave, where the Bees were mak- 
ing the honey, Zum-Zum, the 
Queen of all the Bees, came to 
meet Gumley-Gumley and his 
school. She conducted them all over the place, and 
then for a long, long time the Children stood watching 
the wonderful Bees at work in their cells. And the 
Children said it was all very, very beautiful, and that 
it must be nice to be a Bee. And Zum-Zum was very, 
very happy. 

Then Zum-Zum came and said to Kizzie-Ki: 

“Tf it pleased my Lord Kizzie-Ki to send for a thou- 
sand Eagles to take the Children on their backs, I 
would order a hive of the finest Bees to show the Chil- 
dren how the honey was gathered from the. flowers 
from everywhere.”’ 

And so the Lord Kizzie-Ki asked the Lady Kizzie to 
send Zen-Zen for Oof-Oof, the King of the Eagles. 
And Oof-Oof came and took his orders; and soon a 
thousand Eagles were waiting in the air, ready to take 
the Children whithersoever the Bees of Zum-Zum 
might lead. 

And ten thousand of the finest and largest Bees came 
out of their cells, and cleaned their legs on the edge of 
their wings. And as soon as they were ready, Zum- 
Zum ordered them to go. And then they spread them- 
selves all over the fields and valleys and mountains of 
Golly-Golly Land, and the Eagles, with the Children, 
went after them. And the Children could scarcely tell 
which was nicer, riding on the Eagles, or seeing the Bees 
gather honey from the flowers. (Continued on page 34) 
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Chapter VIIfI 
H! IT is in a moment such as that was, that a 
man realizes his helplessness, in face of a real, 
deep passion. What of all that was in my heart, 
could I say to this young girl, which would not sound 
like either hypocrisy or insult? 

I had known her two days, and I have written down 
here the greater part of the words that had passed be- 
tween us. What could she think of me if I began to 
make love to her? 

We were quite alone. The Countess, overcome by 
the unwonted exertions and the most unwonted terrors 
of the day, was fast asleep. The Princess and Karl 
were out of sight. 

Miss Maienbach sat very still. The lashes hid her 
eyes. So warm and so windless was the night that her 
wrap lay idly across her knee. I could see the lovely 
line of her throat and shoulders, almost as if it were 
carved in marble. I sat looking, look- 
ing, forgetting that I must speak, un- 
til my silence drew the lowered lids 
up, and she questioned me with her 
eyes. There was just a half smile 
trembling on her lip. 

“‘Well?”’ she said, with a sugges- 
tion of kind teasing in her expressive 
voice. 

I passed my hand through my 
hair. ‘‘I am going away tomorrow,” 
Isaid, stupidly. ‘‘ You see, that pre- 
vents my thinking of anything else.” 

She looked at me then, with such 
warmth, such sympathy—I had al- 
most said such admiration—that my 
heart jumped, and I felt as if a hand 
were squeezing it. 

“T should say that the pain in 
your head and your injured foot 
are quite enough to prevent your 
thinking with your usual rapidity,”’ 
she said, impulsively. 

‘“Oh, no,’”’ I answered, earnestly, 
“itis not that. Who cares for a head- 
ache? I confess it is an unusual pain 
with me, but I am suffering from one 
I never knew until tonight—the 
heartache.”’ 

The light in her eyes changed 
swiftly. Her expression became 
more guarded; but still she met my 
look. 

“T am going tomorrow,’’ I re- 
peated, drearily. ‘‘ Going, and leav- 
ing you here.’’ 

There was an instant’s silence, and 
then, looking away, she said: 

“‘T am sorry you are going.”’ 

““T am escaping,’’ I replied, ‘‘ with 
my bare life, and leaving behind me 
everything—everything No! I 
beg your pardon, I dare not say 
these things. I saw you for the first 
time, so the almanac tells me, only 
yesterday. But to every man, one 
day comes his fate; and when I saw 
mine, I knew it. You must not 
think I mean to encroach, by saying 
even so much. It is said only to 
show you my excuse for mixing in your affairs. I dare 
not keep silence, I have to warn you of your danger.”’ 

She turned her face back to me, and upon it there 
dawned a slow surprise; but she did not bid me keep 
silence. 

I went on, therefore. ‘‘ Prince Karl von Elten admires 
you,” I said, firmly. ‘‘ You are so young, so stainless, 
so unsuspicious of evil, that you receive his admiration 
as that of all other men whom you meet, as the homage 
due to your wonderful loveliness. What I must tell you 
is this; The man we speak of is a villain. I use the 
word deliberately. Were my situation other than what 
it is, I should have gone up to him this evening in the 
hall, and struck him in the mouth before you all. For 
his own reasons he desires my death, and has twice at- 
tempted it. For his own reasons, he desires you, and 
he will be no more scrupulous in his efforts to obtain 
what he covets.”’ j 

I said all this as far as I could, without emotion. It 
produced upon her an instant, and a potent effect. She 
caught her two hands to her heart. Even in the moon- 
light I saw her color rise, and she stared at me in horror. 

“Oh! What are you saying?” she cried, softly. 

“T am saying that it is costing me my very heart’s 
blood, to turn my back and leave you here, in the 
clutches of Karl von Elten.”’ 
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"She beat with one hand upon the stone balustrade 


whereon we sat, and gazed away over the moonlit valley > 


below us. ‘‘Oh, you don’t understand, you don’t under- 
stand!’’ she murmured. “Karl is going to marry the 
Princess—she is my friend—does not that answer your 
fears?” 

‘‘Not in the least. Prince Karl’s marriage will be 
no bar to his pleasures, I can assure you of that,” 

““You—you have no right to say such things,’”’ she 
stammered; ‘‘and you are talking wildly. What do you 
mean by saying that he has twice attempted your life?”’ 

I met her eyes, quite steadily. ‘‘Think,’”’ I said. 
‘* Have you any suspicion as to what I mean?” 

She hid her eyes with her hands. ‘‘Oh, no, no!’’ she 
said. ‘‘ You can’t be serious—you are horribly mis- 
taken! This is not the Court of Borgias! We are in the 
twentieth century!’’ 

“T am speaking only of what I know, not of 
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She Sat and Listened 
Like One Under a Spell 


what J suspect, Miss Maienbach,’’ I replied firmly 
and quietly. 

Her hands dropped into her lap, she looked straight 
before her. ‘‘ Youtell methis! But why? If it be true, 
what can I do? With what a responsibility do you 
charge me!” 

“Nay, indeed no responsibility rests upon you, for I 
have told the King already.”’ 

She gave a little shudder. ‘‘ You have told the 
King!’ That let her see that I was not voicing idle 
suspicions. 

“‘T saw no other course open to me,”’ I replied, ‘‘for 

there is no doubt that Prince Boris will demand explana- 
tions. It was, of course, very bad luck for Prince Karl, 
dhat this second attempt of his should not succeed. It 
was a thousand chances to one in his favor. The very 
fact of his having aroused my suspicions by the trick 
of the bolting horse, made it all the more necessary that 
I should be silenced, and that finally. He planned the 
whole thing, most ingeniously. When I came into the 
hall this evening, I assure you that even I pitied him. 
What makes the whole thing so bewildering, is that I 
have no kind of idea as to his motives.’’ 

She repeated wonderingly. ‘‘ No kind of idea?” 

““Only this. He means to marry the Princess Rosa- 
mond, to whom God send a better fate! He knows, or 


is pretty certain, that I could tell things about him 
which would prevent the match. Iam a person of no 
importance, who would be better out of the way. There 
you have it.” 

“But that makes him a monster.”’ 

“He is a dishonorable scoundrel,” I replied, steadily. 
She made no reply, lacing and unlacing her delicate 
fingers. 

“T have, of course, observed his great admiration 
for yeu,’”’ I went on in a lower voice. ‘‘ The feelings I 
have not been able wholly to hide from you, made me 
sensitive on that point. You also, like myself, are 
socially a person of small importance. He will let 
nothing stand in his way, I am sure of that. I have 
thought that you liked him. Yet I am telling you what 
IThavetold you. For aught I know to the contrary, you 
may have been with him in the plot against me’? —she 
gave a little strangled cry— ‘‘you may fly to him with 
the news that I know his treachery 
and have told the Kin te 

She could no longer contain her- 
self, and broke in, “‘If this be what 
you think of me——”’ 

“Pardon me! If I thought it, 
should I have confided in you? 
There is the whole point. I do not 
think it. I know you to be as honor- 
able as you are beautiful. Love has 
given me that insight.” 

She did not speak. She looked 
down, her lip quivered and her 
breast heaved. 

“If you were not,’’ I went on— 
“if it should turn out that you were 
false, that I have been worshipping 
a dream of my own, and not a real 
woman—lI would do for myself what 
Karl tried to do for me—I would 
leave a world where such things 
could be.” 

“Oh,” she burst out, and I 
actually saw two tears slide from 
under her lids, and flash down her 
cheeks, ‘“‘Oh, why do you talk like 
this? You did not seem a bit like a 
man who would!”’ 

“T am not the same man as I was 
the day before yesterday,’ I replied. 
“But forgive me! I know I have no 
right! Not a shadow, to be talking 
thus! It is only the thought of part- 
ing—and worse, the thought of leav- 
ing you in danger—that makes me 
presume. And you have been so 
patient, so wonderfully kind, that I 
want to presume further. I want to 
know whether you give me any hope 
to see you again—whether I may 
write to you?”’ 

She looked at me, looked away 
again, hesitated so long that my 
heart shook within me. 

“You don’t expect,’? I pleaded, 
“that I could go away with no hope 
of ever——’’ Then suddenly a 
dreadful thought overswept me. I 
snatched the hand which rested upon 
the balustrade between us. “If 
there is someone else,”’ I panted, ‘‘if there is some man 
who has a right—if your heart is no longer free—tell me 
so now, for pity’s sake!” 

I felt her bare fingers tremble in mine, and I thought 
of the moment when my arms had held her and my lips 


had brushed her cheek. But she drew her hand away * 


with gentle determination. 

“Tf I tell you,”’ she said with a manner which I could 
only describe as nervous, “that there is no one—it 
sounds as though I were telling you to—hope——”’ 

“And you are not?”’ I faltered, in a state that oscil- 
lated between hope and depression. Hope gained the 
day—there was no one else! 

“You mistake, I never could have the pre 
sumption to suppose that you could have any 
feeling for me,’’ I went on, impetuously. ‘‘Only I 
should like to take with me the idea that one day you 
might, if I should prove worthy. Then, may I write?’’ 

Again she did not seem to know quite what to answer. 
“T am in a difficulty,’’ she said at last. ‘‘What you 
have told me tonight has made me feel that perhaps I 
had better leave the King’s service. And, if I were to 
go—I hardly know what address I could give you. Be- 
sides,’’ she added, with a sudden change of manner, 
“‘you will have forgotten all about me in a few days. 
The Court at Kilistria is very gay, isn’t it?” 
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“Tsit? Idaresay,” Ireplied, vaguely. “But 
you know I should never forget! Oh, do give 
me some address! Where is your home?” 

“Tt would be almost true to say that I have 
none. But I have relations. They live in 
Marvilion. If I leave here, I should in all prob- 
ability, go to them.” 


“Marvilion! Splendid!” I said. “I may be 
going there soon, myself.” 
She manifested extreme surprise. “To Mar- 


vilion? You! What should you be doing 
there?” ; 
I laughed. “My master may have business 


there,” I replied, lightly, whipping out my 
pocketbook. “Now for the address—Miss 
Maienbach”—I wrote, and paused. “Won't 
you tell me your Christian name?” I whispered, 
leaning towards her. 

She drew away a little, sitting up very stiff 
and straight. “No, I see no necessity for that,” 
she answered, quietly. “I have only known you 
for two days. Miss Maienbach will find me, 
care of Mrs. Grendel, 14 Old Market Street, 
Glanzberg.” 

Her eyes were keenly upon me as I wrote 
down this homely address. Mrs. Grendel, in 
the Old Market Street, did not promise a very 
aristocratic connection. But I was occupied 
with a wholly different thought. . 

“Glanzberg! Why, that is the capital!” 
I cried. “If they send me to Marvilion, I 
1 shall be sure to see you! The Duchess 
lives at Glanzberg, does she not?” 

“Usually, I believe.” 

“Have you ever met 


her?” 

“Never. I had not 
long left the University 
when I became secre- 
tary to King Al- 
brecht.” 


She paused a while, 
then her feminine curi- 
osity got the better of 
her, and she remarked: 

“Since the Duchess 
is going to marry King 
Albrecht, there is no 
more chance for the 
Dare Devil, is there?” 

“Obviously, none,” I 
returned, drily. 

“Then what will you 
be going to Marvilion 

“about?” 

“Do you think that 
wedding negotiations 
are my speciality?” I 
questioned, mischiev-_ 
ously. 

She replied with a 
flashing smile, showing 
me the curves of her 
sweet lips, her little 
teeth, and her dimple. 

“You have _ trust- 
ed me with one im- 
portant secret,” she 
retorted, “and I 
thought you might 
perhaps make me a present of another.” 

“Oh no, you did not,” I told her, with gravity. 
“Tf I were the kind of man who told his master’s 
secrets, even to the woman he loved—you would 
not be sitting here at my side—you would never 
have given me your address.” 

She contemplated me. “How strange that 
you should be so unlike what I thought you 
would be,” she mused. 

“You pique my curiosity. Why should you 
have formed any idea of what I was likely to be? 
1 remember that you hid in the lookout in order 
to get a first glimpse of me.” 

She looked quite vexed. “Oh why, why did 
you look up, just at the wrong moment?” she 
pouted. 

“That moment, of all moments in my life,” I 
quoted under my breath. She made a little 
movement, as though she would rise and leave 
me. “On, don’t go,” I pleaded. “It is taking an 
unfair advantage of a cripple! Stay as long as 
you can. Remember that tomorrow I shall 
be gone, and you will be no more impor- 
tuned.” 

She locked her arms round her knees and 
looked at me, cocking her pretty head in a most 
tempting way. “How many times have you 
been in love before?” she asked. 

“T never knew before that I was capable of it, 
Miss Maienbach,” I answered, ‘“‘and I still have 
the strength of mind left to be dimly ashamed 
of myself. Before I saw you, I may have had 
ambitions. Now they seem to me like the soap 
bubbles a child may blow.” 

“Such a state of mind cannot last,” she said 
in a low voice. 

“TJ was never an artist until tonight,” I re- 
plied, in the same confidential key, “but now I 
am making a picture. I want it to take away 
with me, to last until I see you again. I-seea 
dream garden, in which everything, flowers, 
turf, trees, alike are of silver, of pearl or of dia- 
mond. I sce a far prospect of enchanting loveli- 
ness, which must be the Garden of Eden, for it 
is watered by the Great River. 

“f see, seated upon a throne of ivory, the 
Spirit of that Garden—the Spirit of love, whom 
men call Psyche. She, too, is white as alabaster 
—not burning red nor flashing gold, like the 
passion which most men hold to be love. She is 
pure as the virgin snow on a mountain peak, 
young as the morning, strong—Ah! Strong 
with a pitiless strength, a might that nothing 
in all the world can overthrow. 

“And yet there is something wanting to her 
perfect bliss: God has made her so that she 
cannot live alone. Yet, as her worshipper 
kneels in spirit_at her white feet, he dare not 
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I Tried to Get Out of Bed 


hope that such as he, world-stained and full of 
faults, can be the thing she needs for her com- 
pletion. He dare not hope, but he must long— 
he has seen the vision of the highest, and he 
needs must love, he cannot help it. He knows 
he can never deserve her, yet with that knowl- 
edge comes the determination to spill his 
eg to the last drop in striving to gain her 
avor.” 

I must have been mad—moon-mad! I poured 
out the above rhapsody, or something like it, 
with ever increasing fervor; and she sat and 
listened like one under a spell. As I spoke, I 
saw the melting of her mouth, the starry tender- 
ness of her eyes. A kind of wild relief was in my 
heart! At least I had eased it of its burden— 
she knew what I felt for her. Not daring again 
to take her hand after my late repulse, I lifted 
one of her white satin streamers, and held 
it to my lips. I must kiss something that 
belonged to her, or gomad. As I bent over 
the bit of soft ribbon, hiding my emotion as 
best I could, I felt her touch—the touch of her 
hand, upon my hair. Perfectly still I sat, and 
thrilled as I felt it. Oh, if only my thatch had 
been less thick and crinkly, so that I could have 
sensed it more acutely! It lasted but a few 
seconds, just as though a spirit benediction 
passed over me; and then it was suddenly with- 
drawn, and she put her hand upon my arm, not 
caressingly, but in warning. 

I sat up, and saw the Princess and Karl 
strolling down the path towards us. So clear 

was the light, that we 

could distinctly ob- 
serve that the brute’s 
arm was round her 

Highness’s waist. So 

much for the poor 

peeRer 

They advanced 
slowly, and came 
straight towards us, as 
we sat side by side, our 
outlines etched in black 
against the white flood 
of light behind. 

“Karl says,” ob- 
served the Princess, 
with a happy little 
quiver in her voice, 
“that the moonlight 
takes him back to the 
old days when he and 
I were children, and he 
walked along the para- 
pet where you are sit- 
ting, and tumbled 
down into the flower- 

, beds below! He says 
he loves Blauenfern 
just as dearly now as 
he did then! I am so 
glad!” 

In her voice was 
the ring of a joy half 
wistful, half pathetic, 

\ afraid to trust it- 
self. I pitied her 
with all my _ heart. 

She deserved a better fate. 

Instinctively, Miss Maienbach and I looked 
at each other. Karl had taken the bull by the 
horns. He had slipped up badly that day, and 
he must have guessed that something would 
come out. ~ He was determined at least to have 
Rosamond upon his side. 

The Princess locked her hands round his arm, 
and looked up in his face. 

“He says I may tell you both. I have prom- 
ised to marry him,” she faltered, tremulously. 
“Wish us joy, won’t you?” 

Miss Maienbach arose, and, somewhat to my 
astonishment, flung her arms round the neck of 
the Princess, who embraced her warmly. Karl 
looked as though he wished the Secretary’s con- 
gratulations might take a like form with himself. 

I got to my feet with an effort, and made my 
bow. “Considering the nature of my mission 
to Lascania, Her Highness will not expect con- 
gratulations from me,” I said, sadly. “But it 
goes without saying that I wish her happiness, 
and that I congratulate Prince Karl upon hav- 
ing secured it.” 

Karl looked at me afresh with murder in his 
eye. There was a kind of truimph, too, but I 
cared little for that. I felt very sure that King 
Albrecht, who idolized his only daughter, would 
not allow a public announcement of the be- 
trothal until he had satisfactorily cleared up the 
affair which I had confided to him. 

All was not yet over. We might even do with- 
out the Duchess of Marvilion, were Boris after 
all to marry Rosamond, while I was the husband 
of the King’s Secretary! 


Chapter IX 


Vasili and I had decided that he should, if he 
could contrive it, get into the park that night, 
and keep guard below my window in case I 
might need him. I did not anticipate, however, 
that there would be any likelihood of my doing 
so. Karl had made two bad tries, and if he suc- 
ceeded the third time, things would look black 
against him. é 

It was with expectation. of a tranquil night 
that I repaired to my turret chamber. 

Moreover, my fatigue was simply colossal. 
Though I was not seriously injured, I had cer- 
tainly undergone a severe shock. The éffort of 
pulling myself together to go downstairs and 
keep up appearances, had been very great. 
Afterwards, in the garden, the force of my own 
feeling had lifted me up above and beyond 
everything else, and given me a fictitious 
strength. When at last I got to bed, I was so 
tired that I very nearly lay down in my clothes. 
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Until a short time ago, 
scarcely one person in 
a thousand had ever 
tasted a really good soda 
cracker—as it came fresh 
and crisp from the oven. 


Now every man, woman 
and child in these United 
States can know and en- 


joy the crisp goodness 
of fresh baked soda 


crackers without going 
to the baker’s oven. 


Uneeda Biscuit bring the 
bakery to you. 


A food to live on. Stamina 
for workers. Strength for the 
delicate. Bone and flesh for 
little folks. 


It will cost you just 5 cents 
to try Uneeda Biscuit. 
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In Your Town 
To Show You This Cut Shoe 


We want you to know that every pair of 
‘‘Star Brand” shoes is made of GOOD 
LEATHER. No substitutes for leather are 
ever used. 

Many shoes have heels, counters and insoles of 
paper, fibre and other substitutes for leather, 
hidden where you cannot detect them. 

These substitutes shorten the life of the shoe. 
Nothing can take the place of good leather for 
long wear. 


SOLE LEATHER HEELS 


} 
SOLID LEATHER SOLES 
You can cut up any ‘‘Star Brand” shoe 
from the finest to the lowest in price and 
you will find every pair honestly made of 


“Star Brand” shoes are made in our 21 big 

factories—over 700 styles for men, women and 

zood leather. The star on the heel children. All prices from $6.00 in men’s fine 

insures this. shoes down to 75c for infants’ soft sole shoes. 

No matter what kind of shoe you have worn, you'll find that “Star Brand 

A Shoes Are Better’. If your dealer doesn’t sell them it will pay you to 
Sew” change dealers, Write for name of ‘Star Brand” dealer to Dept. H 24 


ZA —s- ROBERTS, JOHNSON § RAND 
On every heel : ST.LOUIS 


MANUFACTURERS Branch of International Shoe 


DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 
SAVE HALF YOUR MONEY 


f] Why not have the best when you can buy them 
/at such low, unheard-of Factory Prices? 


Are heavily made of the highest grade, se-\ies 
ected material, beautifully finished with //@ 

mprovements that absolutely surpassanything 
Miever produced. The Bestin the World. Guar- 
anteedfor Years by a Two Million Dollar Bond. 
Qe” 8G No matter where you live you can try a 
Hoosier in your own home 30 days without a 
penny's expense to you. “You car. save enough, 
on a single Hoosier Stove to buy your Winter's Wy 
WF uel.”? SEND TODAY for LARGE FREE CATALOG & PRICE: 


2Hoosier Stove Factory, 332 State St., Marion, Ind. \ 
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Woman’s World 


With a circulation exceeding that of the five leading standard-size magazines or the two toremost weeklies, this department of Womans World con- 
stitutes the loudest voice ever lifted in the name of the people’ To waste such an enormous force for civic betterment would be as wanton as the non- 


utilization of the power of Niagara 


Two millions of homes stirred to concerted action can practically bring to pass any legislation for the public good. 


The Failure of Modern Philanthropy 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


HIS is the oldest story in the world— 

the tale of Esau, the Beggarman. 
He hungered at the threshold of 
Paradise, starved in the streets of 
GChaldea, stole bones from the dogs of Bag- 
dad, whimpered at the kitchen door of 
Lucullus, whined for crumbs in the House 
of Dives, and gleaned gobbets from the slop 

pails of de Guise and the Medici. 

He was at Delhi when Islam Shah 
smeared ignominy on the Rajput face. He 
saw the hordes of Ghengis Khan come 
limping back to Tartary, and Sobieski’s 
pride undone; and the French eagle fall 
broken-winged upon the Belgian plain. 

But all this was in the long ago—in the 
brutal ages—in the torch-lit centuries, 
before schools ended the rule of fools and 
brutes and Borgias. : 

Then Power fattened on men’s souls and 
swung the knout, and robbed the peasant 
of his groat, and slit the purse of trade. 

But we are freedmen—sovereign lords. 
Ours is a different creed and ours a nobler 
breed. We are children of the New Dawn— 
the People of the Light. 

We build high and fare and dare and do 
beyond the farthest limit of the ancient 
dream. 
towers up to the clouds. 

We smite the mountain with a drill and 
streams sush forth to bear life to dead and 
sterile sands. We do not pray beside the 
Red Sea for a miracle, but work our own, 
and move unharmed below the waters. 

We talk with men ten thousand miles 
away. We estimate the distance to the far- 
thest star, and set the hour for the comet’s 
dash. We measure mountain heights 
upon the moon. We read the coming of 
the storm, and transplant bones and eyes 
and straighten twisted spines and minds. 

These things have we done and won by 
the might of our minds and the skill of 
our hands. 


Where Babel bungled, we pile our 


ories of cruelty, and want and woe. 

And in the paling dawn they blink down 
on the parks where broken things lie home- 
less on the grass—an awful fruitage, under 
trees that rain a pitying dew upon the 
outcast brotherhood. 

Gur boasted civilization is a lie. We still 
have far to go before we have fulfilled our 
destiny on earth. We have learned many 
things, but we do not know mercy. We are 
hard and selfish and mean. We do not 
pay our tithe. 

This very night a hundred thousand 
human beings will beg in vain for crusts 
and shelter. 

I have seen vagrants dig dinners out of 
garbage pails. I have seen a father wrap 
his coat about a little girl and use a park 
bench for a bed. I have seen gnarled old 
women snoring in damp areaways and boys 
lie huddled on the cobblestones. 

How dare you brag of progress in the light 
of horrors such as these? 

If we are truly great, if we are supermen, — 
if we can create airship, telephone and 
printing press, if we can trail the microbe 
to his death and tunnel mountains—then 
all the more our blame and shame. 

Our past proves what we can do when we 
set truly toa task. 

If one-tenth the thought we have ex- 
pended on inventions, education and com- 
merce were bent to the elimination of dire 
distress, then crime, prostitution and other 
kindred evils would quickly disappear. 

We can keep folks out of jails and hos- 
pitals at half the cost of maintaining 
them there. 

We do not understand philanthropy. 
Economists and experts have laid down 
scientific formulas for dispensing charity. 
But science is all brain and cannot com- 
prehend. We must do this work with our 
hearts. 

We can well afford to postpone the found- » 
ing of additional colleges, libraries and 


We have changed the soldier’s sword into 
the surgeon’s knife and made steel heal. 

We have ground the fabled crystal of the 
seer into a lens that tears the mask from 


Send for Recipe Book. Send for Baby’s Book, 


museums. Let the next plutocrat who 
wishes to endow the nation with a five 
hundred thousand dollar painting, trans- | 
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every hideous plague—but the curse of 
sau yet persists—the heritage of hunger 
still defies our mastery. 

The ghostly wolf-pack prowl!s the lanes 
of poverty and howls before tenement 
and hovel. 

Daily we rise and face our splendid tasks; 
our wheels spin, our hammers pound; 
higher and higher mount our works. 

Then the sun signals rest. 

The derrick drops its tired head. The 
chattering song of the riveter ends. The 
chimney gives its last gasp. The city robes 
herself with flashing jewels. The crowds 
pour into play-house and ride to the dance. 

One by one the lights fade, and only 
the stars are left—the same stars that 
shone at Babylon, and gleamed on 
Cleopatra’s revels—sad with olden mem- 


late his generosity into five million nour- 
ishing plates of soup. 

Let the next millionaire who offers us a 
hundred thousand dollar institute of art, 
erect instead a dormitory with a thousand 
free beds. 

Cold Reason protests against pauperiza- 
tion and pleads justly that so long as 
generosity extends succor, parasites will 
multiply. But while we are analyzing and 
criticizing and permitting logic to guide us, 
garbage cans are being turned into supper- 
pails. It is far better to make humane 
mistakes than to commit cruel errors. 

Until we reach the millennium, we shall 
have drones and idlers, but humanity must 
always stand ready to cast the life line 
whenever and wherever a fellow creature is 
battling against the undertow. 


November, 1912 


HOW TO GROW OLD GRACEFULLY 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


"THERE is only one thing we have to do, and 
that is to grow old. That is the due busi- 
ness of life; it is for that we are put in this 
world. 

The art of living is nothing but the art of 
growing old. 

Instead of looking upon old age as a wreck of 
youth, the pitiful remains of a once valuable 
life, we should regard it as the masterpiece of 
life, that for which all preceding stages were but 
trial essays and preparation. 

When Fontanelle was asked what period of 
life he considered the most fortunate, he replied: 
“From sixty to eighty. At that age one’s place 
is fixed. Ambition and desires have ceased to 
torment, and one reaps what he has sown. It 
is harvest time.” 

Whether you believe this or not depends upon 
the point of view you take as to the purpose of 
human life. If you think a human being is an 
animal, put in this world to get all the pleasure 
he can, then naturally you conceive old age to 
bea calamity. But if you hold that he is a soul, 
put here in a body in order to perfect and beau- 
tify his character, then you must see that old 
age, when the bodily fires have gone down, and 
nothing is left but the fine gold of the spirit, is 
best of all. + 

How then can one grow old gracefully? How 
can he make his last years his best, and how 
can he behave so that he shall be a satisfaction 
to himself and a comfort to the people around 
him? 

Old persons can learn, and ought to, as well 
as children. If they are teachable and willing 
to improve there is no reason why they may 
not in sweet livableness approach those from 
whom they are separated in chagrin. The test 
of foolishness and unwisdom in any belief is the 
assumption that, at any age, we cannot make 
of life what we will. "1 

There are agreeable, happy old peopie who 
are welcomed everywhere; and there are un- 
pleasant, kill-joy old people who are a nuisance 
to all who have to do with them. There are 
nice and naughty grandfathers as well as nice 
and naughty children. What makes the differ- 
ence? 

It is upon this question that I undertake to 
give a few hints. 

First of all, there is a difference between age 
and senility. An old person may be respected, 
a senile person cannot be. 

And a senile man is one who stubbornly 
clings to his faults, obtrudes them and refuses 
to mend them. He is precisely like a bad boy, 
the only difference being that a bad boy can be 
spanked, and a silly, selfish old man can not be 
spanked. 

An old woman or man ought to have the very 
tenderest love of all the family. Such a person 
should be the most treasured and revered of any 
who sit about the hearthstone. If he or she is 
not so, it is usually, though not always, his or 
her own fault. 

Let us see now what is good and what is ob- 
jectionable in old age. 


Don’t Be Ashamed of Your Age 


The art of life, as I have so often said, is adjust- 
ment. The secret of power and of joy is to 
recognize the inevitable and accommodate one’s 
self to it. 

Therefore set it down, that whoever is dis- 
satisfied with his age, ashamed of his birthday, 
tries to make people believe he is younger than 
he is, and is forever butting his head against 
fate and seeking to make himself younger in 
appearance, is essentially ridiculous. And 


“Nothing is worse in the twilight of life 
Than to be from hour to hour more ridiculous.” 


Only those old people are honored who frank- 
ly accept their years. The old woman who 
primps and powders and frisks and gives herself 
the airs of a girl—well, “the reason we laugh at 
her is because we do not wish to weep.” The 
old man who tries to be a gay young beau gives 
us the same sick feeling we have when we see a 
lad of six chewing tobacco. 

All pretense is pathetic and none more than 
old age that perks itself up to rival youth. ‘The 
world always loves a man who dares to be just 
what he is, without fear or favor, just as it al- 
ways despises one who seeks to be what he is 
not. The boy of fifteen who is anxious to make 
you think he is twenty-one and the man of 
sixty who would deceive you into taking him 
for forty, are the same coin, heads and tails. 

The first rule therefore for being an agreeable 
old person is not to be ashamed of being an old 
person. 

As the first rule is honesty, the second is 
humility. 

Egotism is a terrible affliction at any time, 
but nowhere is it so offensive as in the old. The 
boy or girl may get over it. You feel that the 
old man or woman never will. 

The good book tells us not to think more 
highly of ourseives than we ought to think. If 
one does not heed this advice he is surely going 
to be a sad neighbor. : 

If behooves the old man therefore to let the 


younger generation pretty thoroughly alone.. 


He has made his own mistakes; let them make 
theirs. The old man has nothing but advice, 
while what they need is experience. A meddling 
grandfather is as bad as a meddling child. 

This is rather bitter medicine, but it will do 
you a lot of good if you take it and look pleas- 
ant. ae 
One marked symptom of senility, which in- 
variably makes the old person a bore or a pest, 
is pessimism. 


If you have reaped nothing from life but 
hopelessness, and can frame no word of courage 
with your lips, at least you can keep them shut, 
and frame a smile with them. 

It is easy for old age to take up a habit of 
cynicism, ‘of indulging in sneers and superior 
nods, just as it is always easy for human nature 
to do what it ought not. But whoever would 
make for his old age a welcome in all hearts, 
and receive from others love and gratitude, 
must pay for it in cheerfulness and optimism. 
Otherwise he may be sure to be what Dickens 
called “a demd, damp, moist, unpleasant body ” 


Know When to Quit 


In churches, in business, in politics, in clubs, 
and wherever men act in groups, it is important 
for the old man to know when to step aside from 
leadership. Of all the good sense in the world 
the rarest to find is the good sense of the old 
man who knows when to quit. 

There is in every man’s life the psychological 
moment to resign. At that instant he can go 
away trailing clouds of glory. If he stays 
longer he begins to go down the steeps of dis- 
esteem. 

In illustration, it is interesting to compare 
Lincoln, who was so great a darling of the Fates 
that they took him off at the very clock-stroke 
essential to his fame, and Garibaldi who em- 
barrassed the enthusiasm of Italy by not dying 
about the time his king was crowned. 

But, to go to the root of the matter, almost 
all of the unpleasaatness of age is due to one 
thing, to wit: a lack of appreciation of, and de- 
votion to, the higher values of life. 

To use old-fashioned language, the curse of 
old age is—worldliness. It is that which renders 
it discontented with itself and a source of un- 
happiness to others. 

By worldliness is not meant simply lack of 
religion, though that may be a part of it, but 
something far more serious. The meaning 
of it is, a dependence upon the world (i. e. out- 
ward circumstances) and a lack of resources in 
one’s self. 

I have said that to grow old is our one busi- 
ness in life. That is to say that the one great 
problem is to develop our inner resources and 
to make one’s self independent of our surround- 
ings. All the animal pleasures, all the delights 
that come from wealth, travel, art, fame and 
success are to be transformed, if life itself is to 
be a success, into that inner richness of char- 
acter that makes one a delight to himself. Only 
the man who has not done this can be called 
a failure. Only he that has succeeded in this is 
a success. 

In youth one finds himself full of many forces, 
physical, intellectual and emotional. He is a 
bundle of desires. He ought to be. It means 
life’s forces run rich in him. So he desires to 
make love, to get popularity, to reach power, to 
obtain money, to play, to do great works, to see 
the marvels of the world, to amass knowledge, 
and altogether to give vent to the steam and 
electricity which Nature has concealed in his 
make-up. 

Hence he gives himself to varied activities. 
By gratifying all these wants he becomes 
somewhat in the world. 

But whether he be a real success or not de- 
pends not upon how he gives way to these de- 
sires but upon how he controls them. It is not 
the things he does and the things he gets that 
make him a great old man; it is the residuary 
deposit left in his soul. 

All these pleasures of getting and doing have 
their place, but. the real object of them is that 
they shall pass over into the higher values of 
character. 

So it is pitiful to see the old man who was 
once a sensualist, a vigorous merchant, or a 
political leader, and who now has nothing left 
but regret for his lost vitality. Had he under- 
stood the art of living he would have gained 
from his more active days a wealth of inner 
qualities, of spiritual strength and beauty; and 
instead of old age leaving him poverty stricken 
of happiness, it would have left him with the 
harvest treasures of wisdom and joy in life. 

Adopt the philosophy of Omar Khayyam, 
take for your gospel, “Eat, drink and be merry, 
for tomorrow we die,” seek only to “get all the 
fun you can out of life,” and you exhaust all 
your inner resources, and your old age will be 
that of a dyspeptic at a banquet. 

But begin in youth resolutely to choose the 
higher pleasures, to train yourself in independ- 
ence from the domination of “things” and in 
reliance upon the pleasures of beauty, thought 
and love, and old age will come as the golden 
privilege of life. 

It is a question of nobility versus meanness. 
It is not enough to have a religion; it must be 
an ennobling and not a gloomy and narrow relig- 
ion. Neither poverty nor riches matter; it all 
depends upon whether you are nobly poor, or 
nobly rich. Sickness or health do not determine 
the temper of your old age; that is fixed by your 
being nobly feeble or nobly robust. 


It isin old age that all the higher truths of life . 


shine undimmed by any deceiving circumstance. 
Then, if you are petty, selfish, egotistic, proud 
and small-souled, there is nothing to conceal it. 
Tf you are patient, loyal, full of faith and love 
it is apparent. 

Old age is the quintessence of life. It is life 
made bare, in all its ugliness or beauty. So that 
at last we reach the point where we began, that 
the problem of growing old is no more nor less 
than the problem of life itself, and that the only 
way for the old man to be a joy to others is for 
him to be a joy to himself. 
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hose Corns 


How are You Trying to End Them? 


That is useless and 
dangerous, 


It removes just the 
top layer, and aslip of 
the blade may mean 
infection. 


All the petty meth- 
ods ef mere relief last 
only a little while. 


There is now only 
one treatment used 
by people who know. 


Is it by paring? That is a Blue-jay plaster. It gives 
instant relief. But more than that, 27 
removes the corn. 

You apply it in a jiffy, then forget it. 
Within 48 hours the whole corn loosens 
and comes out. No pain, no soreness, 
no inconvenience. 

Every month @ million corns are 
ended forever in this way, while you 
let your corns keep on. 

A famous chemist invented this wax 
to end corn troubles. Why not get the 
benefit—/oday. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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today. No matter where you live or what 
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Lady Washington Boudoir Desk 
No. 550 and Oak or Mahogany 
Finish Morris Chair No. 350. 


Each given 
as a Profit- 
Bonus with 
a $10 pur- . 
chase of Larkin P 


Given To You As Extra Value 


Did you know that this chair and desk 
are given to you, actually given to you as 
extra value with your purchases of foods, 
soaps and other household supplies direct 
from us, the manufacturers? They are the 
“ Profit-Bonus’’ you gain by factory-to- 
family dealing. When you buy from us 
you save the profits and expenses of the 
wholesaler and retailer, and this saving 
(which isa big one) is returned to you in the 
form of this fine chair or desk or your choice 
of 1600 other articles equally desirable— 
all of which you obtain without extra cost 
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THE CHRISTMAS WORK BASKET 


By MRS. HOWARD L, WILLETT 


UNCH WORK is one of the latest, easiest 
and most attractive forms of enbroidery. 
When once the stitch is mastered one may 
work very quickly, which is probably one reason 
why punch work is so popular. It may be used 
on waists, doilies, towels, infants’ yokes, bibs, 
bonnets, pillow covers, buffet scarfs, table 
covers, cuff and collar sets, aprons, belts, etc. 
It can be combined with solid embroidery or a 
heavy outline stitch. The “Peerless Pattern” 
section of Woman’s Wortp carries several 
attractive punch work designs. 
The work is done with a coarse needle about 
two inches long that punches as it sews. Two 
things are important: the holes are not punched 


all at once and then filled in; an embroidery 
hoop must be used to hold the work firm. 

For a fine piece of linen, such as the infant’s 
bonnet illustrated, use No. 30 D. M. C. crochet 
cotton. The same size needle is sold for all 
punch work. 

If you look closely at the illustration showing 
the details of the stitch, you will see that the 
work is commenced in the upper left hand cor- 
ner. Secure the thread to the reverse side of the 
material with an ordinary needle. Then with the 
thread in the coarse needle, begin with the second 
dot in the first row, punching from the reverse 


side to the right side. Carry the thread to the first 
dot in the first row, then to the reverse side. 
You have now made two holes. Bring needle 
again from reverse side through dot No. 2 to 
dot No. 1. This time when needle is on re- 
verse side insert it in dot No. 3 (first row). 
Proceed down entire first row as with first two 
dots. You have now made the first row of holes 
with two vertical stitches connecting every two 
holes. 

Hold the work toward you as you sew. When 
you have made the last hole in the first row, in- 
sert the needle in the last dot of the second row 
directly beneath and connect the two with two 
vertical stitches. Proceed as before until every 
dot in the second row is punched and connected 
with two vertical stitches to the hole just above 
it in the first row. All the rows are worked 
alike. The thread should be drawn tightly to 
give the correct open-work effect. 

A New Two-Sided Jabot 

The jabot is composed of fifteen rose medall- 

ions. Use three for the center strip and around 
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three sides add a strip of twelve medallions. 
This strip is full on the lower edge. Finish all 
four sides with a picot edge. 
Directions for Rose Medallion 
Make a chain of 10 sts., join to form ring. 
Fill in ring with 12 d.c. Make 5 ch. sts., fasten 


in 3 d.c. Repeat this three times, making 
four loops around the ring; fill each loop with 
3 d.c., 3 t. c., 3d. c., which finishes first row of 
petals. Make 3 ch. sts., connect to ring on back 
of rose; make 5 ch. sts., connect to 2d d. c. and 
repeat five times, making 6 ch. loops. Fill in 
these loops as first layer of petals with 3 d. c., 
3t.c.and3d.c. This completes rose. 

First Row—Make 5 ch. sts., come back and 
catch in 2d st. of the chain, making a small knot 
called a picot. Make 3 ch. sts. and join to 
petal of rose, repeat eleven times, which makes 
twelve loops and completes first row of mesh. 

Second Row—Make 5 ch. sts., picot, 3 ch. 
sts., join in first loop, 5 ch. sts., picot, 3 ch. sts., 
join in next loop, 6 ch. sts., join in third loop, 
turn, fill in loop with 3 d.c., 3.tc., 3d.c., turn, 
make one single crochet in the top of each d. c. 
and t. c., which forms a hard edge to leaf just 
completed. 

Five ch. sts., picot, 3 ch. sts., join in next 
loop, 5 ch. sts., picot, 3 ch. sts., join in next loop, 
6 ch. sts., join in next loop, turn, fill in with 3 
d.c., 3 t.c., 3d.c., turn, make single crochet in 
top of each d. c., and t. c., 5 ch. sts., picot, 3 
ch. sts., join to next loop, 5 ch. sts., picot, 3 ch. 
sts., join to next loop, 6 ch. sts., join to next loop, 
turn, fill loop with 3 d. c., 3 t. c., 3. d. c, turn, 
make single crochet in each d. c. and t. c., 5 
ch. sts., picot, 3 ch. sts., join to next loop, 5 
ch. sts., picot, 3 ch. sts., Join to next loop, 6 
ch. sts., join to next loop, turn, fill in loop with 
3d.c.,3t.c.,3d.c., turn, make a single crochet 
in each d. c. and t. c., 5 ch. sts., picot, 3 ch. sts., 
join to next loop, 5 ch. sts., picot, 3 ch. sts., join 
to next loop. The medallion is now square, 
with a leaf at each corner. 

Third Row—Five ch. sts., picot, 3 ch. sts., 
fasten to center (top) of leaf, 5 ch. sts., picot, 
3 ch. sts., join to next loop, repeat until third 
row is completed. 

Fourth Row—Same as second. 

Fifth Row—Same as third. 

Sixth Row—Same as second. 

Seventh Row—Same as third, and completes 
the medallion. ? 


Crochet Hook or 
Holder 

Cover a medium-sized cork with a green 
mesh consisting of single crochets, starting from 
a chain of 15 stitches and widening (by adding 
stitches) and narrowing (by dropping stitches) 
to fit cork. 

The flower part is made with two shades of 
pink silk and with white. Make fifteen green 
loops consisting of 3 ch. sts. each around:top of 
cork-covering (which has cork enclosed), then 


Carnation Scissors 


start white thread by tying through first loop. 
Crochet 3 d. c. very loosely, making them about 
an inch in width. Tie on the light pink care- 
fully, crochet 2d. c. Now tie on the dark pink, 
crochet 2 d. c. Tie on light pink, crochet 
2d.c. Then finish the loop with 3 d. c. white. 
This makes 12 d. c. in one loop. Repeat this 
for 15 loops. Then finish the top with small 
loops consisting of 4 ch. sts., alternating the 
colors every loop but paying no attention to the 
way the colors are arranged. This makes a 
variegated pink and white carnation. 

These holders are very attractive little acces- 
sories for the crocheting or sewing bag. 

Doily for Bread or Cake Basket 

D. M. C., No. 40. ‘ 

Wrap thread around first finger ten times, 
slip off, cover with 30s. c. 

Second Row—Put a d. c. in each s. c. and 
oie between every other one. This makes 
45 d. c. 


Third Row—Make 10 ch. sts., fasten with a 
d. c. in the fourth stitch. Put 1 d.c. in each 


Woman’s World 
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. ACME QUALITY 
Paints Are 
Trustworthy 


Laundry blueing is all right in its place, 
but who would think of using it to— 
paint anything with? Yet many peo- 
ple are impractical enough to buy paints 
that belong in the blueing class. Such 
paints, though cheap, cause a big 
money waste in the end. And the end 
comes soon. Use none but good, reliable 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, a 
Stains and Varnishes 


They give a substantial surface in all weathers and 
climates. They /Jast, They last a long time. 
They give you your money’s worth—and more, 
because they don’t blister, crack, peel or fade. 
They are easy to apply—look the best—represent 
teal economy. F : 


Get Our Painting Guide Book 


Tells yo all you should know 
Send post card this 


“ 


ANAAAAAAAAANAAANAANAAASASSSASA SASS SSAA NEUMANN ROO 


Costs you nothing. 
about any kind cf painting. 
minute. 

Tell your dealer you are determinea to have none 
but Acme Quality reliable 
paints. If he can’t furnish 
them, state your wants to 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept AE 5 . sn ist / 
Detroit, Michigan. Nay 
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THIS 14 CARAT Perfectly Cut $ 
Genuine DIAMOND st to you 19. 


irect for 
Mounted fn either Ladies’ Tiffany style or Men’s Beleher 
14-k, sold gold ring. (Selected from our latest Antwerp 
— eee importation.) For: over 36 years 
ug * 


YY we have been among the leading 
4 ‘ “2 diamond importers selling to jew- 

” eels we ~elers. However, a large business is 
4 : * done direct by mati with customers 
at 30 to 40% less than retail prices. 
Send $19 and this ring will reach 


ime” 


i 


i aa ‘ youwith queens lack guarantee 

2 contract (delivery prepaid). If de- 

A Carat $19. sired ring will be sent C. O. D.with 
privilege of examination, This diamond is fine color, cut- 
ting and brilliancy, Take it to your jeweler, if he can 
duplicate it for less than $30, send it hack and money will be 
refunded at once. We refer you to any Bank in Boston, 


Write today for the Weiler Diamond Book |) 
mailed FREE TO YOU on receipt of name and ad- 
dress. Tells how to judge, select andl buy diamonds from 
$10 to $10,000. Beautifully illustrated. Ask also for 2 
Annual Complete Jewelry Catalog FREE. 


JASON WEILER & SON, 359 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
. Diamond Importers since 1876 
oreign Agencies: Antwerp, 


F : A p. Paris and Buenos Ayres. 
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Learn at Home 


Graduate correspondence 
students most successful at 
bar exams. Course covers 
same ground as Harvard, 
Michigan and other big 
Jaw colleges. Guarantee 
to coach free students fail- 
ing to pass bar exam. We 
teach law in a practical 

way (1) for those who want to practice Jaw and (2) for those 
who want a general knowledge of law so useful in commerce 
and all through life. A general knowledge of law, 
ol legal systems, of the attitude of the legally trained mind 
toward our institutions will better than all else enable you to 
succeed. And besides, it will make you individually twice, 
three times, four times as powerful either as a public man or 
a man of business or an émployer 


Special to Woman’s World Readers : 


offer Ne hye ity eagle = 2 now open. Holders of tliese 
pay on or text ai ° 

onacte Get Reraipe: Free Scholarships 
AMERICAN CORRES. SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 3018, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Hl. 


NEW FEATHER 


BEDS ONLY $7.40 


For a limited time we offer full 36-Ib. New Feather beds $7.40 
each. New Feather Pillows $1.20 per pair, f. 0, b. factory, cash 
with order. All New Life Feathers, best AC A Ticking, Gnar- 
anteed as represented or money back. Prempt shipment. Order 
today, or write for order blanks. We give bank references. 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW €0., Dept, F, Greensboro, N.€ 
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>. LEASE fit 
me to a pair of 


Walk-Overs.” 


Seventeen thousand 
_ people say this every ; 
~ day in Walk-Over stores throughout 
the entire civilized world. a 


They prefer Walk-Overs over all- 
other shoes'because of their splendid 
styles; Walk-Overs are the world’s 
fashion leaders— first to show the 
new patterns in shoes. 

Walk-Over quality is never questioned. 


Walk-Over stores may be found in all prin- 
cipal cities and towns inthiscountry andabroad. 


€ a 
Wesabe 


Try this new approved. Walk-Over 
model, the ‘* Sinton,’’ for your feet’s 
sake! At your local dealer’s. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Manufactur- 
ers of Walk- 
Overs for 
Men and 
Women. 
Campello 
(Brockton) 


rantee Bond” 


When you buy "Porosknit" Under- 
wear see that you get the Guarantee 
Bond with each garment. Accept 

¥ only the genuine, with 
label as above. 


For Men as For Boys 
ny Style 
50° Shirts and Drawers 25° 
per garment 
Men’s Union Suits, $1. 


Boys’ Union Suits, 50c 
Every Style 


Write for Booklet 


Chalmers Knitting Company 
72 Washington Street 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Puta Modern- 
* Heating Plant 


In Your Own Home 


Save cost of skilled labor. 
, Save on all material. Rock- 
Bottom Prices. The Practical Gibbons method. My 
book explains how you can install running water, a 
complete plumbing system, a modern heat- 
ing plant, electric or acetylene lighting plant at an 
amazingly small cost BOOK FREE! Home 
npwness, contractors. and builders neéd this valuable 
i It is postpaid, FREE to you. 

M. J. GIBBONS, Dept. 2063, Dayton, Ohio 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 
Search. 
BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES F REE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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stitch, adding one every other stitch until 10 
are made. Crochet 7 ch. sts., fasten. in 4th 
stitch. Proceed around ring, making four open 
squares and four solid places. 

Fourth Row—Fill in open spaces with 6 d. c. 
and on the solid places make two open squares 


‘with a solid place between as in first row, which 


alternates open spaces. 

Fifth Row—Fill in open spaces with 10 d. c. 
and make an open space, as in preceding rows, 
over solid places. 

Sixth Row—Fill in open spaces with 10 d. c. 
and cover solid spaces with d. c.’s and put an 
open space just opposite the one in the first 
row. This makes just four open spaces in the 
sixth row. 

Seventh Row—Fill in open spaces with 10 
d.c. and put one d. c. in every stitch, making a 
perfectly solid row. 

Fighth Row—Make an open space every 
fifth stitch. 

Ninth Row—Crochet 9 d. c. in the open 
space, turn, put 1 s. c. in first d. c., make a ch. 
of 3 sts., fasten in next stitch, 1 s. c. in next 
stitch, ch. of 3 sts. in next stitch, 1s. c. in next 
stitch, ch. of 3 sts. in next stitch, turn, put 3 
d. c. in loops composed of 3 ch. sts., fasten with 
1 t. c. between, making a little shell edge on the 


big shell, crochet 3 ch. sts. to next open space 
and repeat’ shell. Proceed around. doily, 
Tenth Row—Same as ninth. 
Irish Lace Candlestick Shade 
The shade is compose] of three large rose 
medallions crocheted together closely at the top 


and spread at the lower edge by adding loops, 
and finished at the top and lower edge with a 
little loop or picot edge. 


THE DARE DEVIL 


Continued from page 11 


I did no packing—that would not take long, 
and could be done when I awoke. It was late, 
and I did not like to summon a man, since the 
royal household did not seem any too well pro- 
vided with servants. I just pulled off my 
clothes, seated upon my bed—(it took me about 
twenty minutes to get out of my dress trousers 
without splitting them)— and was just going to 
creep into bed when | remembered my precau- 
tions. Mercifully I had still sense enough 
remaining to observe them. I found my wedge, 
and inserted it in the door—it was one of those 
with teeth, which, the more you push, the more 
firmly it resists—and I put my torch under the 
pillow and my revolver by my bedside. The 
bath, which I had pushed last night into the 
round recess of the stove, had been carefully 
replaced there by the servant, which made me 
smile. Nobody could lift the grating beneath, 
without upsetting all the water. 

With a sigh of relief I turned off the gas, 
crept into bed, and was asleep before you could 
count ten. 

I dreamed. They say dreams always comc 
when one is awakening, so I must have slept for 
some hours. I dreamed of falling—falling with 
awful velocity down a fissure in the earth, cov- 
ered all over with blue gentians. I dreamed 
that, just as the dreaded crash which terminated 
my fall should have come, I found myself float- 
ing upon a misty lake, my head resting in the 
lap of Miss Maienbach, who smilingly fastened 
a bunch of flowers in my coat, with the whisp- 
ered words—“For valor!” 

The sweetness flooded me, I was swooning in 
it—all dreaming was ceasing. In a moment, I 
knew, I should be at rest entirely; when, sud- 
denly I found myself fighting a hydra-like thing, 
which curled itself about me, and continually 
tried to stamp upon my injured foot. Its 
breath was indescribably awful, it was choking 
me. I struggled, struggled to throw it off—I 
shrieked aloud in my mortal throes. All the time, I 
heard a rustling, as it seemed to me, just outside 
my door. I was conscious that [ was in my 
rooinm—in bed—the thing was sitting upon my 
chest. I said to myself: “If I cannot wake, | 
shall die!” 

With that, I made one stupendous effort, and 
sat up. I was panting, trembling, the sweat 
was running off me, my head was reeling, I was, 
actually, choking; my lungs were full of some 
foul exhalation. 

I tried to get out of bed, but my limbs were 
weighted with lead. Nevertheless, and although 
I half believed that I was still in the clutches of 
nightmare, I did get out of bed; and falling, lay 
my full length upon the floor. Here the air was 
better than at a higher point in the room, and I 
was able to draw a breath or two, and partially 
to relieve my overcharged lungs. That enabled 
me to rise. Clinging to the bedpost, I hauled 
myself up, and felt for my torch, forgetting that 
it was under my pillow. I found the matches, 
however, and began to move along by the wall, 
in order to reach the gas and light it. 

By the direct interposition of Providence, | 
had to pass the window in my groping. The 
curtains were of thick opaque stuff, and the 
room was in consequence, pitch dark. Finding 
myself there, with my hand on the casement, 
my good angel inspired me to push back che cur- 
tain and open the window, which I did with 
much difficulty. 

Ah, Heavens! What relief, to lean out into 
the purity of the yet dim dawn, and inhale the 
unspeakable fragrance of the June air! |! 
crouched, half in, half out of the window, drink- 
ing in the life-giving ozone in great draughts. 

I do not know how long I stayed there: but 
by slow degrees life came back to me. 

I began to think once more, to wonder what 
was the matter. I had then no difficulty in de- 
termining that I was suffering from an escape of 
gas. 

Suppose I had struck that match! 

Presently I drew my head back into the room, 
to find the deadly vapor still present in great 
quantities. I crawled to the next window, and 
set that too open. How could I have gone to 
sleep with my windows shut? It is a thing I 
never do. I was so sleepy that I could not 
swear they were open, but I had a pretty good 
suspicion that they had been. The night was 


hot; it would have been unbearably close but 
for that. 

The thing was to find the escape. I got my 
stick, limped to the bed, and found my electric 
torch. I have never been so giad of anything in 
my life! The gas jet was quite near the window, 
just on the further side of it. It was turned on 
to its fullest extent. 

Somebody, then, had entered my room, 
while I slept. But how? Not by the door, that 
was very certain. I turned off my gas, but 
still the horrible odor in the room seemed hardly 
to slacken. I began to look all about, and the 
first thing I noticed was that the wedge beneath 
my door had been removed, and a long bit of 
India-rubber piping laid along to block out the 
draught. Going to the window, I noted that 
the same India-rubber piping had been put all 
round the panes which opened. No wonder it 
had been difficult to unfasten! 

Then an idea came into my head with great 
swiftness, and, stooping, I moved aside the bath 
which stood innocently over the grating, but not 
quite covering it, A piece of ordinary gas-piping 
protruded about two inches above the floor, 
coming from the room below, between the iron 
bars which formed the hearth of the deadly 
oven. 

It was the work of a moment to pinch the 
pipe close with my fingers, and bend it down- 
ward so that no gas could escape through it. I 
pushed it just below the grating, pulled the bath 
completely over it, and stood up to realize that 
Karl’s third attempt had failed. 

I was very thankful. 

My poor head ached, fit to split, and I felt 
terribly sick, but I was otherwise not much 
the worse, I trusted. 

I might go to bed, and to sleep; but as I gazed 
longingly at my bed, a thought struck me. 
Those who had entered once through my win- 
dows, would enter again, and that before long, 
to see that the work was done, and to remove all 
traces of it. I had no means of barring them 
out. ~ 

Then the thought of Vasili flashed into my 
mind. Was he in the park, I wondered? I was 
almost certain that he would be, for it would be 
quite easy to enter, after dark, anywhere except 
through the gates. A wall would not keep him 
out. 

I went again to the window and leaned out 
into the dewy garden. The morning cry of a 
thrush, feeding her nestlings, came to my ear 
with the sweetness which caused me to put a 
hand over my eyes and give thanks that I was 
still alive. The light was a little better now; it 
must have been about half past three o'clock; 
and before I had looked very long, I saw some- 
thing move in the shadow of a clump of syringas. 

I retired into the room, found a scrap of paper, 
and wrote: 

“Stay where you are, watch, and if anybody 
attempts to get in at my window, show yourself 
and scare them.” 

I wrapped this round a small paperweight, 
and flung it down. ‘I saw Vasili come, noiselessly, 
from the thicket, pick it up and retire. All was 
safe. I returned to the room, and closed the 
windows, so as to look exactly as before. I re- 
moved the piping from around them, also from 
beneath the door; and then I realized that the 
chimney must of course be blocked. It was in- 
deed; blocked with a sheet of iron, which I 
found impossible to pull out, but which, after 
many efforts I managed to push on one side 
enough to allow a very small current of air to 
tilter in. 

The atmosphere in the reom was by now bear- 
able, so I lay down, and in spite of all that had 
come and gone, I assure you that I slept like a 
pig, until the servant came in to call me at eight 
o'clock. 

Talk of headaches! My word! At first I 
thought I could not get up, but I begged the 
man who waited on me to open the window, and 
when the curtains were all drawn back, and the 
sunshine and air streamed in, I lay and drew 
great deep gulps of breath, my feeling of deadly 
nausea growing less and less. 

I could not touch my coffee and rolls, but af- 
ter a while I took some brandy and water, and 
ate a biscuit. I had told the man to return in 
half an hour, to help me pack. He was obliged 


Bouncing 
Sturdy 
Children 


-the kind parents are proud of 
—are largely the result of proper 
feeding. 


Many a mother knows from 
experience that a child which 
“has not done well” can be 
started along the way to strength 
and rosy health on 


Grape-Nuts 


and Cream. 


This food is scientifically made 
of wheat and barley and contains 
the strength-making elements 
stored by Nature in the cereals. 


Among these elements is Phos- 
phate of Potash (grown in the 
grain)—the vital salt of the gray 
nerve cells — especially needed 
for promoting healthy brain- 
growth in children. 


Grape-Nuts food is easily di- 
gested, quickly absorbed, and 
has “worked wonders” in the 
development of many a _ back- 
ward child—and children like the 
natural sweet flavour. 


“There’sa Reason” 


for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 


Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Posty Cereal Company, wid. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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ACH heart 


warms toa 
ring with gems 


. A gem-set ring placed on the 
/hand of a loved one tells every 
‘hour of your affection—and brings 
to them admiration and happiness. 
Now you can safely buy any stone, for 


W-W-W Rings Guituntte 


If a stone comes out and is lost we replace it free. 
This guarantee applies to all stones except diamonds. 

W-W-W Rings are all solid gold, set with rubies, 
sapphires, pearls, emeralds, turquoises—every stone you 
can think of. All the different birth-stones. 


Never Sold by Mail 


__ ale  ek scr? They are on exhibition at your jeweler’s. Step in 
solid gold. $5 00 and see these beauties today. Price $2 and up. 
Send for cur superb free book on rings. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER, Dept. G, Buffalo, N. Y. 


h the Stones Do Stay 


a Cy 
© Lot 1200— 
2 rubies, 2 genu- 
Lot 1407— 
Two-stone ring, 
H genuine garnets 
or any birth- 
f stone, solid gold, 
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Year’s Free Tria 


ma Why Shouldn’t You Buy, 
(As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250.000 people have saved from $25 to 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by ae 
the Cornish Plan.—why shouldn't you? HereIs 
Our Offer. You select any of the latest, choicest 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
i need make up your mind to Keep it. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
i made than any you can buy at one-third more 
# than we ask you, send it back at cur expense. 


You Choose Your 


Own Terms 
Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
i - The Cornish Plan,in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. ™ 
Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
# It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
f high gradg organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 


book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. Zornish 0 Washington, N J. 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. 9 Established @ver 50 Years 


How to Write An Opera 


Wonderful! Book Sent to You Free 


Let this marvelous book be your first stepping stone to fame and 

fortune. To your success and happiness. The first great opportunity of your life to acquire a 

useful knowledge of music by the wonderful short method of the Quinn-Campbell Conservatory 
of Music. For beginner or teacher. Write a successful opera and fame and fortune are yours. 
Write a popular song and become rich in a single stroke. Write a successful symphony and 
the glory of a great achievement is yours. Wealth will pour into your hands. The world is 
crying for more music. Wealth is waiting with its abundance for the new producer. Why not you? 
Write for this book and open your eyes. Don’t waste your golden opportunity. Send your name 
and address and this sensational guide to musical opportunities will be sent to you postpaid free. 


All the charm of music is within yourreach. Don’t 

OW to ay remain silent when the beautiful and valuable accom- 

. pe oe music is yours now practically for the 

asking. ou may become a successful composer. 

Grand Opera Airs No one dares say you can’t It is all with you now. 

Learn to play music. That is a certainty. Learn it at home. No expense of going away. No 

tedious or long drawn out sessions of study. Old tiresome methods cast to the winds. The 

secrets of music are now simplified for you. The short road to music is now open to you. 
Write for this free book. 


You Can Be a Musician 


You can make yourself accomplished. You can add to your graceandcharm, You 
can give yourself the most beautiful of all accomplishments. The most popular of all the 
fine modern achievements. You can learn to play any instrument you choose. You can learn’ 
to render the great compositions of the masters. All that music holds for the elect is now at your service. This 
great book will astonish you and open the door of opportunity to you. Write forit now. Just send your name , 


= : Stay at home and become a master of music. The 
Gain a Profession Quinn-Campbell system is for your idle hours. 


e Make your fortune out of your idle moments. This 
Learn Everything at Home opportunity is for beginners as well as for teachers 
of music. No matter how much or how little of music you know this is your opportunity to make music pay 
you well. Students of the University of Chicago have already received a quarter of a million dollars in royal- 
ties. Charles K. Harris received half a million dollars out of one song. One song hit makes your fortune. Riches 
and wealth may be waiting for you. Get this book and see for yourself. This offer may never come to you 
again. Just send a post-card or a letter. Your name and address brings this great book to you post-paid 
free. Don’t let anything stop you from writing for this book. Just ask for it. Write now. 


Quinn-Camp)ell Conservatory of Music, Dept. WW, Rend McNally Bids., 


§ TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy Ss TU DB Yi 
or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and |] will maila 22) —-—_—_ 
pat ators oe es hale een eos 
argai 
of tell Sand GEMYOUR SWITCH FREE, Exs| BECOME LEGAL 
e: ittle more, clos: tage. 
m Free beauty book showing. latest pryie of hair aLawyer DIPLOMA 


dressing--aiso high grade switches, pompadours : = 
wigs, puffs, etc. Women wanted tonal my We make your home a university. Leading Correspondence 


at Home 


te. 
hair goods. ANNA AYERS, Law Course in America—recognized by resident colleges. New 
: é Neg 
Street, Chicago er specially prepared by 20 Deans and leading univ. law school 
: a eachers. We Guarantee to coach free any graduate failing to 
> ae .¢ pass har examination. Special Business Law-Course, ‘‘Legally 


trained men always succeed,’’ Over 10.000 students enrolled. 
Begin now. Easyterms. Catalog and Particulars Free. 
La Salle Extension University, Dept. 2810, Chicago, III. 


also to help me into my clothes, for I felt very 
unwell. 

My carriage was ordered for ten o’clock, and 
IT had made my adieux overnight. I hoped from 
the bottom of my heart that nobody would 
think it necessary to see me off. 

However, just as everything was finished, von 
Dornwald knocked at my door. 

Prince Karl, he said, had sent him, with his 
best compliments, to know how I felt after my 
accident of yesterday. 

“His Highness is kind,” I said, drily. “Will 
you tell him from me that I am obliged for all 
his attentions, but find the last one a little over- 
powering? Tell him that I think a dose of my 
native air will be more likely than anything else 
to make me feel better.” 

“Vou look frightfully seedy,” said the young 
man, hesitatingly, and looking at me with an 
air of apprehension. I gazed at him. How 
much did he know? Not much, I thought. 
Prince Karl was not the man to have too many 
confidants, and to me, this boy seemed honest. 
He was evidently nervous, however, and wrung 
my hand as he bade me goodbye, with a look 
in his eyes as if he thought me rather a fine 
fellow. 

“Don’t forget to deliver my message word for 
word to the Prince,” I said. “Tell him also, that 
it is not a final message. 
again very shortly.” 

Von Dornwald’s eyes grew round with horror. 
“But he is royal—you cannot challenge him,” 
he said, slowly. 

“Challenge him? 
asked, as if amazed. 

“JT beg your pardon, I thought you 
meant ” stammered the young fellow, 
floundering. 

“Tf I had meant a challenge,” I said, with a 
smile, “you know there is such a thing as taking 
up another man’s quarrel. Our Court Dare 
Devil is at home, and spoiling for a fight. If he 
considers, as he doubtless will, that Kilistria has 
been insulted in my person, he will enjoy thrash- 
ing your beloved young master more than he 
ever enjoyed anything in his life.” 

“Prince Karl is a pretty swordsman,” said the 
boy, quickly. 

“Von Bordemar is not so bad,” I returned, 
“and he carried his life in his hand for seven 
years in South Africa, yet came home scathless. 
If you ask my opinion, Mr. von Dornwald, I 
think it most unlikely that your beloved Prince 
will marry his cousin, the P. R. I regret to dis- 
appoint you, but I do not think he will. He has 
shown a lack of self-control during the last two 
days which leads me to think rather cheaply of 
him. I used to think him a rotten bad prince, 
but a rather fine scoundrel. Now I know him to 
be of no value in either character.” 

“You speak very freely,” said von Dornwald, 
uncomfortably. 

“Yes,” I said, “I do. But, even if von Elten 
is behind that door, I do not mind, since I have 
had time to replace the charge which he with- 
drew from my revolver last night as I slept. 
Why, if he had been worth his salt, he would 
have throttled me with his own hands then, and 
done the business! Dead men tell no tales, and 
it would have been hard to prove. However, 
perhaps he knew that the King’s suspicions had 
been already aroused. Though, if he did know, 
I wonder at his having a third try.” 

I was speaking on, hardly knowing that I 
spoke aloud, and von Dornwald stared. “I 


What did you say?” I 


He will hear from me ” 


Woman’s World 


don’t know what in the world you are talking 
about,” he declared. 

“Don’t you? That’s well,” I answered. 
“Goodbye.” 

Somehow or other I managed to limp down- 
stairs, von Dornwald helping me. I was put 
into the carriage, and drove away, with the sun 
dancing in my eyes, and making the wide gar- 
dens a blaze of beauty. 

I sat back in the carriage, almost too languid 
to think; but I did manage to raise my eyes to 
the high, hot red wall where the roses frothed 
and foamed over the top: and in the lookout was 
Miss Maienbach. She leaned forward, so grave, 
so tense, that I could almost have thought she 
grieved to see me go. I uncovered, and sat, 
gazing up at her, while down in the carriage, 
upon my knees, fell a sprig of rosemary. I don’t 
know the language of flowers, but I know some- 
thing of the English Shakespeare, and I know 
that rosemary means remembrance. My eyes 
filled, as I picked it up. When I raised my head, 
I could see her no more. ‘ 

Vasili, corectly attired as my servant, and 
freshly shaved, awaited me at the station; and 
never, I think, even on the Long Shelf, was I so 
delighted to behold him. 

He seemed to produce pillows and traveling 
arrangements of all kinds, out of his pockets. 
He also produced suitable fefreshments, and 
when I began to eat, I discovered that I was 
starving, for I had been too excited overnight, 
to eat much. We returned the whole way by 
train, for the boats going up river are slow, and 
I wanted to be back with Boris by the first pos- 
sible moment. 

After a few hours, during which I rested, and 
partly slept, I aweke completely and related the 
events of the night to my servant. 

He told me that, about an hour and a half 
after I gave him the message, Karl had ap- 
peared at the window of his own room, which 
was on the floor above mine. Outside was a 
parapet wide enough for a man to walk upon; 
and this ledge ascended in a step-gable, to the 
level of my windows. Vasili saw that he had a 
rope around his waist. He looked carefully in 
all directions—it was barely five o’clock—then 
let himself down from his windows and stood 
upon the ledge; when Vasili, crunching the 
gravel as loudly as he could, had emerged from 
the thicket. 


Karl promptly sprang back into his room, — 


placed himself behind the curtain, and watched. 
Vasili had found a hoe, left by one of the garden- 
ers; and with this he carefully trimmed the path, 
looking up every now and then to observe our 
gentleman. Karl waited, shivering, for a quar- 
ter of an hour or twenty minutes, and then gave 
up the game and disappeared. Vasili, however, 
waited on, until he saw my curtains drawn from 
within, and the man-servant opening the win- 
dows. He had then discreetly withdrawn, and 
to the gatekeeper as he went out, he said that he 
had been to see his cousin, using the name of one 
of the gardeners, which he had chanced to hear. 

They had let him out cheerfully with this 
passport, and he proceeded to his lodging in the 
town, to make himself presentable. 

Thus, as I had said overnight to Miss Maien- 
bach, I escaped from the castle of enchantment 
and adventure, with my bare life. 

. Yet still the puzzle remained unsolved—why 
was Karl von Elten so determined to have my 
blood? (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


COMFORTABLE FOR COLD WEATHER 


Muff and Collar of Plush 


ON E can get plushes that imitate sealskin, as- 
trakhan, Persian lamb, broad-tail, chinchilla 
and moleskin so closely that they are very de- 
sirable substitutes for these furs. 

Patterns of neck-pieces are to be bought of 
any good pattern concern and beds for muffs, 
ready to cover, are on sale at the department 
stores or furriers. Any fairly good seamstress 
ought to be able to make a nice looking set for 
herself. Cotton wadding is used for interlining, 
and farmers’ satin for lining. 

Muffs are made large and rather flat. Furs 
and plushes should not be ornamented with 
trimmings—they are more elegant when plain. 


The Most Useful Coat 


2 
ORTIFIED with one of the new heavy coats 
one may venture forth in any kind of weath- 
er and benefit by the tonic of the cold and the 


fresh invigorating air. These garments are 
long, loose, and have a style peculiar to them- 
selves. Some of them are reversible, but their 
chief virtues lie in comfort and durability. 
These straight-cut outer garments are a good 
investment, because they are never entirely 
out of style. 

The coat pictured is a good example of those 
designed for the present season. The wide 
shawl collar may be turned up about the ears, 
or brought up about the neck when needed. 


[ 
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THE WOMAN THAT WANTS TO GET THIN 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


] HAVE often thought and said that the world 
is divided into but two classes of people— 
those that want to get fat and those that want 
to get thin. Honest, did you ever meet a person 
who seemed perfectly satisfied with his weight? 

Of the over-fat and over-thin people, perhaps 
the over-fat are the more to be pitied. At least, 
they seem to think they are. It is always possi- 
ble for the thin person to pad herself out to ap- 
pear plumper, but it is extremely difficult for 
the poor fleshy person to disguise her infirmity. 
A good corset, a preference for dark and quiet 
colors in dress, and a strict avoidance of hori- 
zontal stripes will do much to improve the ap- 
pearance of her figure, but even these are of 
little avail if she once crosses the line between 
plumpness and fleshiness. 

Like other beauty ills, tendency to super- 
fluous flesh must be taken in time. So many 
women will go on placidly and steadily gaining 
in flesh from month to month and from year to 
year, until some day they wake up to the terri- 
ble realization that they are fat. Then a fright- 
ful wail goes up, and the victim begins to scram- 
ble around wildly for something to “reduce 
flesh,” and to answer “Anti-Fat” advertise- 
ments and write pathetic letters to beauty 
editors. 

While it is possible for a really fat person to 
reduce her weight, it can usually only be done 
by immense self-denial and excessive and often 
painful exertion. Whereas, a very moderate 
amount of self-denial and exertion, begun in 
time, might have kept her from ever becoming 
an unsightly mass of flesh. 

In the vast majority of cases—in every case, 
I believe, in which fat is not due to actual dis- 
ease—excessive flesh is caused ky too much 
food and too little exercjse. This may seem 
harsh doctrine to the fleshy sister, but if she 
wishes to improve her condition she might as 
well begin by looking: facts in the face. 

Therefore, the woman that finds that she is 
putting on flesh at an alarming rate, should 
start out to regulate her diet. She is almost 
sure to find that she is eating more than she 
needs, taking into consideration the amount of 
physical labor she performs. Brain workers 
need less food than manual laborers, and people 
whose occupations keep them indoors should 
not eat as much as people who are in the open 
air most of the time. 

So the fleshy woman will either have to cut 
down her diet or take increased exercise. Or, 
more likely, because it may cost some effort to 
get back to a normal condition, she will have 
to co both, at least for a time. 

The woman that wants to lose flesh should 
never eat meat more than once a day, and then 
should confine herself to lean meats, fish and 


HINTS ON GOOD 


T IS SOMETIMES difficult to make young 
people—particularly boys—appreciate the 
value of correct table manners. ‘‘ Aw, what’s 
the difference?”’ they ask, when told not to eat 
with their knives. 

The difference is that as a whole table eti- 
quette is based upon the fundamental principles 
of convenience, neatness, and self-restraint. 
Disregard of it causes the offender to appear 
slovenly, greedy, and inconsiderate of the sensi- 
bilities of others. 

Sit erect at the table; don’t sprawl with your 
elbows on the table. Don’t attempt to bring 
your mouth down to your food; raise the food to 
your mouth. 5 

Don’t shake your napkin out with a flourish; 
unfold it and spread it across your knees. 
Raise one corner of it to your lips as occasion 
arises. 

In your own home or in a house where you ex- 
pect'to be a guest for several meals, fold your 
napkin when you are through with it. If a 
guest for one meal only, crumple the napkin 
slightly and lay it unfolded beside your plate. 


poultry. She should avoid starchy foods, and 
go very lightly on potatoes, bread and sweets. 
The bulk of her diet should consist of fruit 
and green vegetables. This may sound like 
Lenten fare, but I am talking now to the 
woman who is determined not to be fat. 

Then, again, the fleshy woman should not 
sleep more than seven hours out of the twenty- 
four. She should never lie in bed late in thé 
morning, nor indulge in the rocking-chair habit. 
On the other hand, she should get all the phy- 
sical exercise she can possibly manage, prefer- 
ably in the open air. The best all-around, gen- 
eral exercise—and one within the reach of all— 
is walking. Most women—whether they be fat 
or thin—walk far too little. The woman who 
tends to be fleshy should walk for at least an 
hour every day—and do it regularly and sys- 
tematically. As she gets accustomed to the 
exercise, she should increase the number of 
miles she walks a day, until she is doing five 
miles. 


Questions and Answers 

Questions and answers of general interest to health 
and beauty will be answered in these columns. Those 
desiring answers or beanty formulas by mail must send 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. No attention will 
be paid to requests for formulas unless postage is 
enclosed, 

Strengthening Foods 

Blue Bell—Unless you wish to reduce flesh, 
you may eat moderately of almost all the arti- 
cles of diet. Avoid starchy foods, and eat very 
lightly of potatoes and bread. Vegetables are 
excellent, as are also fruits. Eggs in moderate 
quantities are also good. Nuts are rich in food 
values. If you will send stamped and addressed 
envelope I will furnish formula for a freckle 
lotion. 

To Reduce the Bust 

Dolores Belle—Read the article on reducing 
flesh. If you will send postage, I will send 
special directions for reducing the bust. 

Pimples and Gray Hair 

Mildred—I should judge from what you say 
about yourself that your system is somewhat 
run down. This might cause both the pimples 
and the premature gray hairs. It is probable 
that you are not getting enough outdoor exer- 
cise and are perhaps habitually breathing bad 
air. Arrange to get an hour’s walk every day, 
and always have your window open at night. 
Take a daily bath and guard against constipa- 
tion. 

It is possible that pimples are due to black- 
heads. On receipt ‘of postage I will send you 
the formula for the green soap treatment, and 
will also furnish directions for scalp massage 
and recipe for a hair tonic that may be of use to 
you in checking the fading of your hair. 


TABLE MANNERS 


The assumption is, of course, that it will not be 
used again until it is washed. 

Do not break crackers into your soup. Look 
at the next person you see doing it, and observe 
what an unsavory looking dish it produces. 
Never dip crackers or bread into any sort of 
liquid. 

In dipping up soup move the spoon toward 
the outer edge of the dish. Take the soup from 
the side of the spoon. 

When in doubt, use your fork, is a pretty fair 
table rule. The knife, of course, is absolutely 
tabooed except for cutting and spreading. The 
spoon is used only for liquids and soft desserts. 
Vegetables served as side dishes are usually 
eaten with a fork. ; ; 

In cutting meat, take the knife in the right 
hand, and the fork in the left, cut off a proper 
mouthful, lay the knife down beside the plate, 
transfer the fork to the right hand, holding the 
tines pointed downward, and raise the meat to 
the mouth. It sounds slow, to be sure, but 
rapid eating is neither healthful nor pleasant to 
watch. 


THE CHARM OF CURLS 


: 
UCH a pretty coiffure is shown here for those 
who are fairly well supplied with hair that 
is inclined to curl. Hair that reaches to the 
shoulders, if it will stay in curl, may be ar- 
ranged into this coiffure. It must be thoroughly 


clean, as cleanliness is a requirement of fluffiness. 

To dress the hair in this way, the front and 
back portions are parted off and combed away 
from the crown. The remainder of the hair is 
rolled into @ soft flat coil and pinned to the top 
of the crown. This coil serves as a foundation 
for the coiffure. . 

The hair about the face is slightly waved in 
loose waves. It is parted in the middle and 
rolled back very loosely so that it extends over 
the temples and almost conceals the ears. The 
extreme ends are curled into two short loose 
curls. It is pinned into the coil at the crown. 

The back hair is parted into nine strands and 

the ends of each curled.’ These curls with those 
made by the front hair provide eleven short 
curls in all. ; 
_ Bring the back hair up to the coil and pin it 
in at each side and at the middle of the back, 
leaving the curls free. Arrange the curls around 
the top of the head and pin them into position 
with invisible pins. They are not meant. to 
hang free like ringlets, nor to be as set as puffs. 
They are just curls pinned into position. 

There are several new departures from ‘the 
severely plain styles that have been in vogue. 
This one gives the possessor of curly locks a 
chance to display their charm. 

_ There is no good reason why one should not 
pin on a few curls in case the natural hair is too 
thin or too straight to dress into this coiffure. 
It is a satisfaction to dispense with artificial 
aids, but not always possible, 


Your Child’s 


.. Muscle 
‘Depends Upon the 
. Bread You Bake 


And it is impossible for you to put the 
muscle-making property into your bread unless it 
is in the flour you bake with. 

Every mother is repaid for studying the facts 
about flour. 


\ 

/ 

I Strong, gluti flour is superi 

Clean, : trong, F lutinous flour is superior to 

any other kind for it makes bread which keeps 

ta sweet, fresh and of good flavor longer than other 
bread, and which contains more protein. Protein is the muscle and tissue -building 
| 

j 
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oe “property in flour. 
The Guaranteed Flour 


is the cleanest flour you can buy. The OCCIDENT way of os 
‘washing and scouring the wheat and purifying the flour leaves. 
mot a speck of dirt, wheat hair or fibre in the flour. It isthe —— 
‘most costly and thorough milling process in use. And only 
‘First Choice of the hard, glutinous Spring wheats of North 
Dakota goes into OCCIDENT Flour. These are the most 
nutritive bread wheats produced. 


‘Costs More—Worth It 


Only a few cents more per sack than ordinary flour and 
in every sack is Our Money-Back Guarantee. This means 
‘that OCCIDENT must. give you better baking results than 
any other flour—you to be the judge—or the price of the 
flour will be paid back without any argument. 


“Send for our little book of facts about flour—‘Better Baking.” 


Russell-Miller Milling Company 
_ -Minneapolis, U.S: A. 7 


| 
j 


A million mothers ward off coughs and colds 
with the Rubens Infant Shirt. 

Their babies are protected with a shirt which 
snugly fits, which has no open laps, and which 
is double-thick in front. 

They are not bothered with buttons. And 
the shirts afe never too loose or tight, for the 
Rubens are adjustable. 

Can’t you see from these pictures why the 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this 

label appears on the front. This shirt is our 

invention and our sole production. No imitation is like it. Don’t be misled on 
something so important. 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 


can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. $28988—SS50233 (34) 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU ‘‘AUTO MASSEUR” ONA 


Healthful for bed- 


Registered in U. S. chamber, bath and sick- 


ae iota gir pepe, 40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 


fabric, lined with soft] Byak 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers or 
by mail 25¢ a_ pair. 
Postage paid. aoe ae fot Look ay 

arker’s name in every pair. 
J. H. Parker Co., Dept. D, 25 James St., Malden, Mass.! 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will pez- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


; PROF. BURN 15 West 38th Street 


Dept. 19, New York 


Beware of satins with 
a very high lustre and 
no wearing quality. 


Skinner's — 
EB Satin | 


is guaranteed lo wear two | 
seasons. Ithasthe soft, | 
natural lustre of the 
- original silk fibre, free 
- from the injurious and 
E dishonest treatment that 
produces artificial gloss. 


a Thousands of women 
a are deceived every day 
into buying silks or 
satins that split almost 
as soon as put on. Un- 
scrupulous manufactur- 
ers who think only of 
profit, stretch the silk 
fibre and “bake” it until 
it remains stretched, | 
This gives a high lustre | 
and more fabric, but robs | 
it of life and strength. 
| Skinner’s Satin is 
made from pure dye 
| silk, with all the elas- 
| ticity and strength of 

the perfect silk fibre 

unimpaired. That is 

the reason for its won- 

derful wearing quality. 


Skinner’s Satin is guaran- 
teed to wear two seasons. 
If it does not, send the gar- 
ment to any of our stores 
and we will reline it free of 
expense. 


Wrile for samples to Dept. C 


William Skinner 
G& Sons 


ee Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
2 NEW YORK CITY 


: 
E 
é 


. 
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Pi asaor ree: 


= New York Philadelphia 
ce Chicago Boston 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinner’s 
Satin is sold 
by all First- 

class Dry Goods 
Stores and is used 
by all manufacturers 

of First-class Cloaks, 
Furs and NMen’s Clothing. 


This label is furnished when desired, 
to makers of ready-made garments for 
the protection of their customers: 


The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis — 

Skinner's Satin 

AND tS GUARANTEED 

TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 


Woman’s World 


fternoon Frocks and Costumes 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker”—25c Book for 2c. 


¢ Charming Costume. Nos. 5952-5948—This delightful costume rep- 
resents one of the season’s most charming styles. The waist is fashioned 
of navy blue taffeta, trimmed with plaiting. Choice of two styles—both 
fashion’s latest fancies—are given. The skirt is made of white mohair. 
It is a two-piece model with the closing at the left side and can be made 
with high or regulation waistline. 
’ The waist pattern, No. 5952, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 3 7-8 yards of 27-inch material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5948, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist meas- 
ure. Medium size will require 334 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
patterns, 15 cents each. 


Ladies’ Costume. Nos. 5928-5954—The waist of this stylish frock 
can be made with Empire or regulation waistline and with long or short 
sleeves. The skirt is cut in two pieces and closes at the left side of the 
front. The design is suitable for silk, mohair, cashmere and serge. The 
collar and sash’ends are of contrasting fabric, all-over lace being nice for 
this purpose. 

The waist pattern, No. 5928, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 3 1-8 yards of 36-inch material and 34 of a yard 
of 22-inch all-over. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5954, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size will require 314 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of patterns, 15 cents each. 


Children’s Dress. No. 5939—This clever little frock is quite simple 
to fashion. It closes at the back, and may be made with long or short 
sleeves. It may be developed in serge, mohair or silk with trimming of 
contrasting fabric. 

The pattern, No. 5939, is cut in sizes 3, 5 and 7 years. Medium size 
will require 2 3-8 yards of 36-inch material and 14 of a yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 10 cents, 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Special Offer 


Ifyou cannot purchase 
PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store in your 
city, we will send, 
postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page 
FOR TEN CENTS 


Woman’s World 
Pub. Company 


Beseesveaatnes8 


és 


See Offer on Page 24 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5932—Here is a fascinating model, one of the 
newest types of one-piece dresses. The garment has a three-piece skirt 
made in Empire waistline and closes at the front. It is delightfully car- 
ried out in black and white striped mohair with black satin cuffs. 

The pattern, No. 5932, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 5 7-8 yards of 36-inch material, 5-8 of a yard 
of 22-inch all-ever and 3-8 of a yard of 24-inch satin. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 


Boys’ Russian Suit. No. 5947—Here is a nice little Russian suit for 
avery smalllad. The blouse closes at the front in Duchess style, and the 
regulation bloomer trousers are finished with legbands or elastics. Wash 
material, serge or mohair may be used. : 

The pattern, No. 5947, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size 
will require 2 5-8 yards of 36-inch material and 3-8 of a yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. Price of patterns, 15 cents. 


Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. No. 5906—The lines of this 
dainty frock are distinctly girlish and the garment has the fashionable 
front closing. The skirt is cut in six gores. Contrasting fabric is used 
for revers, collar and cuffs. Any of the new materials will develop the 
idea nicely. 

The pattern, No. 5906, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size will require 514 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Girls’ Dress. No. 5950—This pretty dress closes at the back in 
Duchess style, and is. a simple model to carry out. It can be made with 
long or short sleeves, and has the collar, cuffs and belt of contrasting 
material. The further trimming of buttons is quite effective. Mohair, 
serge and cashmere may be used. a 

The pattern, No. 5950, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size will 
require 3 yards of 36-inch material and 144 yard of 24-inch contrasting 
goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS,—-Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. 


All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage, 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 21. 
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- Winter Coats and. Suits 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker’”—25c Book for 2c. 


Girls’ Double-Breasted Coat. No. 5931—This is a new design for a 
double-breasted coat for a small girl. It is made with applied straps and 
has the belt arranged underneath these straps. The collar and cuffs are 
of contrasting material and moire is very nice for this purpose. Serge, 
cashmere, broadcloth and cheviot are the materials suitable for develop- 
ment. 

The pattern, No. 5931, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size will 
require 2 7-8 yards of 44-inch material and 7-8 of a yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Girls’ Semi-Princess Dress. No. 4€25—The semi-princess style is 
a popular one for dressy frocks for the small girl, and the frock here given 
can be made with high or low neck and long or short sleeves and has 
becoming kilted skirt. Challis, cashmere, serge or mohair are appropri- 
ate fabrics for development, and insertion or braid may be used for trim- 
ming purpose. 

‘The pattern, No. 4625, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size will 
require 3 4% yards of 36-inch material or 2 7-8 yards of goods 44 inches 
wide, 1 yard of insertion. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Children’s Coat. No. 5951—This fascinating little coat model can 
be carried out with or without the hood, and the pattern provides for two 
styles of collar. It may be fashioned of white serge or whipcord with 
colored satin collar and cuffs. A patent leather belt is used and is ar- 
ranged under the straps. 

The pattern, No. 5951, is cut in sizes 3, 5 and 7 years. Medium size 
will require 214 yards of 44-inch material and %4 of a yard of 24-inch silk 
to trim and line hood. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Coat Suit. Nos. 5946-5957—An attractive suit of white 
whipcord is presented in this design. The coat is 321% inches long, made 
with straight or cutaway fronts and with or without vest and with two 
-styles of collar. The skirt is a two-piece model with the closing at the 


PEERLESS 
PATTERNS 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If you cannot purchase 
PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store ip your 
city, we will send, 
postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page 
FOR TEN CENTS 


Woman’s World Pub. Co. 


See Offer on Page 24 


left side. It may be made in Empire or regulation waistline. The collar, 
revers and cuffs are made of black moire. 

The coat pattern, No. 5946, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 27-8 yards of 54-inch material. The skirt 
pattern, No. 5957, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium 
size will require 2 5-8 yards of 44-inch material. Price of patterns, 15 
cents each. 


Ladies’ Coat. No. 5938—Here is the latest word in long coats. This 
garment may be made in three-quarter or full length. It has the new 
deep armholes and the collar is of clever cut. It, with the cuffs, is of satin 
moire or heavy lace. The coat fastens with a single braid ornament. 

The pattern, No. 5938, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 314 yards of 54-inch material and 1 1-8 yards 
of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5956—Blue and white dotted foulard was the 
fabric selected for the development of this attractive garment, with the 
Robespierre which is a special feature of the frock, of plain blue satin. 
The dress cleses at the front and has Empire waistline. The skirt is cut 
in seven gores. 


The pattern, No. 5956, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 5 yards of 36-inch material and 14 yard of 24- 


inch satin for collar. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dress. No. 5717—This dainty little frock may be made 
of any of the desirable wash fabrics and is also a good model for develop- 
ment in serge, plaid woolen.and mohair. It closes at the left side of the 
front, buttoning from shoulder to hem. The skirt is gathered and is 
joined to the waist by a belt. 

The pattern, No. 5717, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Medium size will 
require 2 7-8 yards of 36 inch material or 3 7-8 yards of goods 2/ inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents,. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman‘s World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. 


All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 21. 


| The Kind | 
of Food 
a Man Eats 


is responsible for a 
lot of his success or 
failure. 


The brain cannot 
work clearly when 
it is distressed with 
aches and pains— 
or if it is “logy” from 


undigested food. 


Cut out the 
fancy “dishes” and 
“drinks” and try for 
a time 


ost 
 Toasties 


—delicious, crisp bits 
of perfectly cooked 
and toasted Indian 
Corn—eaten with 
cream and a sprinkle 
of sugar, if desired. 


‘“‘Fhe Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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When You Order From Our 
Style Book, You Actually 
Shop in New York 


iE you were to visit this great New York 
Department Store in person, you could 
not get better selections or better buying 
advantages than you do when you order 

from our complete Style Book. 

It is a book written for the average 
woman who wishes to be stylishly and 
tastefully dressed, but who must be care- 
ful of her money. 

It is prepared by the fashion experts and 
experienced buyers of the biggest and busi- 
est retail store in New Y ork City—the 
store which sells apparel tomore New York 
women than any other establishment. 

It answers the problem of dressing well 
at little cost. 

This Style Book is Sent Free. 

Ask for Your Copy Without Delay. 

Every purchase is guaranteed satis- 
factory, or your money goes back to you. 


We Give Double S. & H. Green Trading 
Stamps with all Catalogue Merchandise. 


One Example of Our Values: 


This $14.75 Coney Fur Set 


°9.75 


Express 
Prepaid 


Express 
Metin 


6G UW 6Gi—Fur Set 
of long, 
luxurieus 


consisting 
warm and 
anda beautiful, 

barrel 


kind used to 
this attractive 
value set—is 
r its beauty 

eeined for its 
wearing qualities. 
rhe fur is thick, soft, 
glossy and very rich in 
Scart is 
y wide over the 
id is trim- 
med as illustrated, 
with neads and tails. 
You will notice that 
this scarf is very long 
in front, aflording 
varimth and comfort, 


3 ecial : 
admired 


shoulders ar 


The half-barrel 
shaped muff, which is 
a very stylish, new 
shape, is made overa 
waim down bed, and 
trimmed with heads 
and tails to match the 
Both scarf and 
muff are lined with 
superior quality satin 
to match color of fur, 
This is a genuine 
$14.75 value and repre 
sents che greatest fur- 
buying opportunity of 
this season. Remem- 


scarf 


ber, this big special is 
put out by a thor- 
oughly reliable house, 
We guarantee to 
please you or refund 


your money. 
$9.75 


No connection with any other store. 


[us Ses COOPER @ 


Set sent ex- 
press prepaid 


BOTH S‘DESOFG™ AVE J B.GREENHUTPres 18" AND 1I9™ STG 


NEW YORK CITY 


“ f 
A SAVING OF 9 
FROM 25 to 50 % a 


We sell more hair goods to more satisfied 
buyers than any other distributor in the United § 
States, We offer you better valnes at lower prices \ 
than can he quoted you elsewhere 

Our fluffy Three Stem Switches are something 
new. Perfectly adapted to any style of hair dress- 
ing. Each part can be worn separately if desired. 

You get this switch of three large parts, at th 
price of a single stem switch. If it isn’t the best § 
value ever offered—if it isn't satisfactory in every 7 
way, return within ten days, and we will refund 


+ 


your money and transy jon charges. We @ 
match all shades, except gray and white. Send us i 
large sample o se and we'll give lowest prices. § 
2 Ox, 24 Inch 00. 3 Oz, 28 Inches, $3.00. 4 
Shipping weigh extra. ¢ 
Ask for copy of 1,000 page catalogue f 
FREE—With every switch purchased during } 
this al ‘sale, we will give 3 of our famous § 
silk ets. Regular price 12 for Me ] 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 101 Chicago Ay. Bridge, Chicago | 
ia CER SN Da RARE II cA Ae MeO ONT, 


Novelties you can’t get elsewhere. Soldin 
auy length at wholesale prices. 


3000 Styles—Serges, 
Samp les Broadcloths, Cheviots, 
Free Coatings, Etc., Etc. 


Send for Free Booklet and Samples, stating colors desired. 


Home Woolen Mills Co., 21 River St., Chambersburg, Pa. (Est. 1840) 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For Misses and Children 


PEERLESS -PARPERNS 


If you cannot purchase 
PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store in your 
city, we will send, 
postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page 
FOR TEN CENTS 


Peas a hele eS 
Woman’s World Pub. Co. 


Boy’s Suit, Including Cap. No. 5401— 
This design offers an attractive suit for a young 
lad and is quite easy to carry out. The cap is 
included in the pattern. Serge, homespun, 
cheviot and the like are suitable materials. 

The pattern, No. 5401, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 
years. Age 8 requires | 214 yards of 50-inch 
material for suit, and 14 yard 27-inch goods for 

cap. Price of pattern, iB cents. 

Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. No. 
5799—Here is a very dainty dress for the young 
girl which is also suitable for the small woman. 
It closes at the left side of the the front and the 
skirt is a four-gored model. Serge, cashmere, 
mohair and whipcord may be used, with the 
collar and cuffs of contrasting material. 

The pattern, No. 5799, is cut in sizes 14, 16 
and 18 years. Medium size will require 5 yards 
of 36-inch material and 5-8 of a yard of 27-in 
contrasting goods with 5-8 of a yard of all-over. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents, 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5766—This pretty frock 
is just the thing for general wear, and is excel- 
lent developed in navy blue serge with white 
all-over vest and cuffs. The garment closes at 
the left side of the front, and may be made with 
long or short sleeves and has six-gored skirt. 
Mohair, cashmere and silk are other good con- 
struction suggestions. 

The pattern, No. 5766, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size will require 

514 yards of 36-inch material and 5-8 of a yard 
af 18-inch all-over. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5435—White mohair 
was selected for the development of this stylish 
frock, which is made with the fashionable left- 
side front closing. The collar and cuffs of all- 
over afford pretty trimming, and these may be 
of American Beauty or emerald green satin if a 
note of color is desired. The dress can be made 
with high or Dutch neck and with long or short 
sleeves. 

The pattern, No. 5435, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 


inches bust measure. Medium size will require 
6 3-8 yards of 36-inch material and 5-8 of a 


yard of 24-inch contrasting goods. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Boys’ Suit. No. 4817—Here is an excellent 
little suit for a small boy, and one suitable for 
development in a wide range of appropriate 
fabrics. The blouse is made in the regular coat 
fashion and has removable shield, and the 
trousers are without a fly and are finished with 
legbands or elastics. 

The pattern, No. 4817, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 
6 years. Medium size will require 3 yards of 
36-inch material and 5-8 of a yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. Bries of pattern, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 5945—The splendid little 
garment offered in this design can be made with 
long or three quarter sleeves and has the skirt 
attached to an underwaist. It is nice fashione 
of mohair or serge with the collar, cuffs and belt 
of satin of contrasting color. 

The pattern, No. 5945, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 
years. Medium size will require 3 yards of 
44-inch material and 14 yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods for dress, and 4% yard of 36-inch 
goods for underwaist. Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 

Girl Dolls’ One-Piece Set. No. 5687— 
This dolls’ set consists of a double-breasted box- 
coat, jumper dress, guimpe and petticoat in one, 
combination underwaist and drawers, night- 
gown and cap. 

The pattern, No. 5687, is cut in sizes 14 to 26 
inches long. Fourteen-inch doll requires 34 of a 
yard 40 inches wide for coat, 34 of a yard 22 
inches wide for dress, 5-8 of a yard 27 inches 
wide and 1 yard of wide edging for guimpe and 
petticoat; 14 of a yard 36 inches wide and 1 5-8 
yards of edging for underwaist and drawers; 1 
yard 27 inches wide, 11% yards of insertion and 
114 yards of edging for nightgown; 4 of a 
yard of 20-inch for cap, Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 


number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Ave Bdg ,New York. All orders filled_ promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon on page 21. 


Woman’s World 


ADE UNDER FARM 
T BOFIC4 APRZ6'98 


1 


F you want the 
warmest, pleasant- 


est, most perfect-fitting 
winter underwear, ask for 


ELLASTIc 


Ribbed-Fleece Underwear 


VELLASTIC is made of a soft, 
elastic-ribbed fabric with a silky 
inner-fleece. The fleece won’t 
wash away or mat. 


It ig warmer than many of the 
heavy, bulky underwears. And 
no underwear is more finely fin- 
ished or more perfectly propor- 3} 
tioned in sizes. e} 


For Men, Women and Children i 


At your dealer’s. Madein separate 
and union garments at 5Uc and up. 
“Vellastic Union Suits fit great.” i 
Look for the Bodygard Shield. It 
is your safeguard. Write for Body- 
gard Book No. 18, 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 
Utica New York 


Makers of Bodygard Underwear, inciud- 
ing Lambsdown, Twolayr, 
Springtex, Celtex, 


Peckham’s Make 
Willow Ostrich Plumes 


From Your 


Feathers 
Write for 
Prices 


Send us your old Ostrich feath- : 
ers and from them we will make a %e# 

magnificent Willow Plume, fault- ; 
lessly curled and dyed your favorite 

shade—guaranteed to look as well 
and to hold its shape and color and wear as tog as any Wil- 
low Plume you can buy from a dealer at three or four times 


the cost. If prices are not satisfactory feathers will be 
returned at our expense Reference: National Bank of 
Commerce The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning and Curling 


dept. cannot be equaled. Write for prices. 


Peckham’ ckham’s, 670 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


“in your spare time to be a Professional 
Nurse. Eight prominent physicians con- 
nected with this school. 


Nurses Make $15 to $25 a Week = 


Send today for Catalogue, free sample lesson and 
book of *‘Facts and Experiences,’’ containing 
statements from women we have successfully 
trained in their own homes. 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF NURSING 
HL Dept, 25 MIRA, N. ¥s4 


We will send our illustrated catalogue free 
to each person in the U.S. who sends us 
their name and address. It contains 700 en- 
eccommmames gTavings of jewelry and novelties suitable 
for Christmas Gifts at lowest prices for best value. 
Address LYNN & CO., 48 Bond Street, New York 
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Join Baeter's 
Darnless Club 


Buster Brown's “‘DARNLESS" Guaranteed Hosiery 
isa brand you won't have to return—that’s made 
to wear four months without darning—not made 
to be returned. We replace without aiguinent every 
pair that wears through, but you won't have to send 
back Buster's ‘‘DARNLESS"’’ Hosiery because /ess 
thar one-half of one per cent.—less than one pair 
out of 200—fails to absolutely satisfy. 

We make it in all weights, styles, sizes and eleven 
standard colors. You can obtain itin the thinnest, 
smoothest styles for adults or in sincoth, strong 
ribbed styles for children. Outsizes for stout people. 


Bus ter Brown's S 


ARNLES 


Guaranteed Hosiery 
For Men Women @ Children 


Four pairs guaran- 25c a 
teed four months, $1 pair 


Made froin the finest, long staple Egyptian yarns. 
Heel, top, knee, sole and toe durably reinforced 
with 2-, 3-, and 4-ply strong tinen (hread. Alrso- 
lutely seamless, smooth and soft; carefully knit 
to fit the foot and ankle. Costs 25% more tu make 
than any other 25¢ guaranteed or non-guaran- 
teed brand that we know of, and ta the best 
of our knowledge is the only definitely guaran- 
teed 25c silk disle hosiery that is made for 
women. 


As\ Your Dealer or Order Direct 


Our mill, the largest in the South, caznot make 
enough Buster's Hosiery to supply every dealer. 
But we have a dealer agent in nearly every town. 
If you have difficulty in locating yours, write 
direct, remitting $1 or more (25¢ a pair), mention- 
ing style, size, color and weight and we will see 
that you are supplied and tell you the name of 
your nearest dealer. Or if you're aftera particular 
size or weight, write for free catalogue. 

Buster Brown’s New Book Free for Postage 

Thirty-six pages illustrated, in colors, picturing 
Buster’s escapades—amusing and interesting—ap- 
preciated by children. Send four cents to cover 

mailing. 

Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills 
801 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dealers: Best hosiery propusition ever 
offered to youif there’s no Buster 
Brown dealer 
in your town. 
Write for 

it. 


= 


Lingerie, House Dresses 


3379 5256 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Made over from atan 
serge dyed navy diue 


Made over Jrom a brow 
broadcloth dyed black 


“Winter Suits Like New with Diamond Dyes” 


“T think I ought to tell you for the benefit of others 
about my success with Diamond Dyes. Before I 
learned the magic of Diamond Dyes, I used to scrimp 
and worry every Spring and Fall about how to get new 
fresh clothes for my daughters and myself. 

“T guess the two snapshots I enclose will show you 
that I don’t worry much now. These are two Winter 
suits I made over from a light tan serge suit and a 
brown broadcloth dress and coat. I got two of the 
latest — suit patterns, ripped the old suit and 
dress with coat up carefully and they are just like new. 

“T also dyed some old ostrich plumes and ribbons and 
we made three hats with them. 

“Please send me a copy of the new Diamond Dye 
Annual.” Mrs. H.C. Burgess, New Vork C+ty. 


Diamond Dyes 


There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one for Wool or Silk, 
the other for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. Diamond Dyes for 
Wool or Silk now come in Blue envelopes. And, as heretofore, 
those for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods are in White envelopes. 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


Our experience of over thirty years has proven that no one 
dye will successfully color every fabric. 

There are two classes of fabrics—animal fibre fabrics and 
vegetable fibre fabrics: Wool and Silk are animal fibre 
fabrics, Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. 
“Union” or “Mixed”? goods are 60% to 80% Cotton—so must 
be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics, 

Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal fibres an- 
other and radically different class of dye. As proof—we call atten- 
tion to the fact that manufacturers of woolen goods use one class of 
dye, while manufacturers of cotton goods use an entirely difierent 


class of dye. 
Do Not Be Deceived 


For these reasons we manufacture one Class of Diamond Dyes 
for coloring Cotton, JLinen, or Mixed Goods, and another 
class of Diamond Dyes for coloring Wool or Silk. so that you 
may obtain the very best results on EVERY fabric, 

REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring 
Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, usethe Diamond Dyes man- 
ufactured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed 
Goods, 

AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in 
coloring Wool or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes manu- 
factured especially for Wool or Silk. 


Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price of 10c per package. 


Just Out—Sent Free—New Edition—1912-1913 Diamond Dye Annual 


This book is full of dress secrets, how to do almost magical 
things about the home, etc., etc. 

Send us your dealer's name and address—tell us whether or not 
he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you this fanious book 


of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, 


. If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer Prange! any store in your 
city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN'S WORLD PuB. Co 


and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth, Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THIS ELEGANT BLACK $, 


PONY SKIN PLUSH COAT 
FOR LADIES AND MISSES 


This swell, handsome garment {a 
Genuine fH made of Chase’s best quality 
heavy black pony skin plush, o 
gyich and changeless finish. 
Looks exactly like a $50 00 
Genuine Pony Skin. Coat. 
~/ Takes an expert to tell them 
apart. It’s latest Paris de- 
_ Sign for Winter 1913. A strik- 
ingly handsome, finely tailored 
garment, made in the charming, 
mshap ly, semi-fitting model, 
with f: e, handsome, dee 
shawl collar, latest turn-bac 
cuffs; deep vents in side 
seams; elegant large art but- 
tons. Full ined with beauti- 
ful satin mercerized sateen. 
Ladies’ 54 in, long, sizes 84 
to 46 inches bust measure. 
Misses’ 52 in. long, 32 to 36 


‘meas- Send $1.00 
“D> Deposit fa te4, 


ure 
wa 
€ = sta 

ladies’ or misses’ is want- 
ed, and we will send you 
this elegant, extra quality 
Bigee none, skin plush coat 
C. O. D.by express subject 
to examination. The bal- 
eee $3.90 ths Case 
charges, you pay the agen 
after you find the coat 
perfectly satisfactory, as 
swell and handsome a coat 
as you ever saw and the 
Cea im appearance of any 
$50.00 genuine pony skin 
coat, otherwise refuse to 
take it, it will be returned 
., ®t our expense and we 
tis, will perry refund your 
$1.00. Order the coat to- 

day or write for our big 


FREE Speciai 
‘ Fashion Book 


which ehows over 1,000 ele- 

it pictures of rare and beau- 

ful | and Winter garments 

at wonder prices. misses’ 


SC Qu 


low 

y hea 

es’,” Misses’ and Children’s 

t below regular wholesale prices. Full line shown fn special fashion 

k. Wealso supply. Coats made of this beautiful Chase’s Plush for 
‘uniors, Girls an 


quarters for 


hildren at following proportionately low prices: 


Juniors S445] Girls $343 |Children $ J 95 


Ages—15, 17, 19 yrs.J Ages—6,8,10,12,14 yrs. Ages—2 to 6 years. 
Bust—33, 35,37in. | Cust—26,28,30,32,34in. | Lengths—22 to 26in. 
Length—45,47,49 in. ] L’th—31,83,36,39,42in. | according to age. 


uniors are made with shawl collar same as picture, with 2 buttons. 

aia and puloren.s conte have jatee; He scare sollers- vel} 
6a ibera «VU... rms given on jes 

rc Masses’ ‘Coats. Give siza wanted, Order or get Free Book now. 


JOHNM. SMYTH ast C0., 32°32": Chicago 


Children’s Night Drawers. No. 3379— 
This is an excellent design for children’s night 
drawers, as the garment is made with feet which 
afford protection against cold in case the child 
becomes uncovered at night. Bishop or plain 
sleeves may be used. The neck is finished with 
a little edging. 

The pattern, No. 3379, is cut in sizes 1 to 9 
years. Medium size will require 2 1-8 yards of 
36-inch material and 5-8 of a yard of edging. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Ladies’ Dressing Sack. No. 5256—This 
dressing sack is a splendid one for cold weather 
and may be carried out in eiderdown, flannel- 
ette, challis or cashmere. It has nice turn- 
down collar and is attractively trimmed with 
braid or bands of satin. Braid ornaments or 
pretty buttons may be used to accomplish the 
fastening. 

The pattern, No. 5256, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size will require 
23-8 yards of 36-inch material and 234 yards 
of braid. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Childrens’ Underwaist and One-Piece 
Bloomers. No. 5590—This design is very easy 


to carry out, as the underwaist is perfectly plain 
and the bloomers are in one piece. Lawn, cam- 
bric or muslin may be used for the waist with 
any wanted material to make the bloomers. 

The pattern, No. 5590, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 
years. Medium size will require 7-8 of a yard 
of 27-inch material or 5-8 of a yard of 
36-inch fabric for waist, and 134 yards of 
36-inch material for bloomers. Price of pattern, 
10 cents. 

Ladies’ Long Empire Kimono. No. 5274 
—Quite a charming design for a kimono is given 
in this model. It is made in the popular Empire 
effect and has body and sleeves in one. The 
collar and sleeve trim is of contrasting material, 
which adds much to the attractiveness of the 
garment. 

The pattern, No. 5274, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require 6 7-8 yards of 36-inch material and 


5-8 of a yard of 24-inch contrasting goods: 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Yoke Nightgown. 
No. 5623—Here is a plain practical nightgown 
model that is comfortable and becoming. It 
has the body of the garment gathered onto a 
yoke front and back, and the neck is finished 
with a turn-over collar trimmed with edging. 
The sleeves have band cuffs, also edging- 
trimmed. 

The pattern, No. 5623, is cut in sizes 30 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size will require 
514 yards of 36-inch material and 134 yards of 
edging. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Boys’ Pajamas. No. 5681—These pajamas 
may be made with high neck, having standing 
band or rolling collar, or with low neck having 
stole band. Cambric, dimity, flannelette, 
figured and plain fabrics of a similar nature are 
used for development. 

The pattern, No. 5681, is cut in sizes 4 to 16 
years. Medium size will require 314 yards of 
36-inch material, 34 of a yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods and 2 yards of braid. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


Pattern Order 


Woman’s World Publishing Co. 
107-1114 Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


T enclose ___ for Patterns. 


Name___ 


PATTERNS _ 
No. Size 


Lown. see 


Slates ae ee 
St. No. or R. F.D. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill,, or if more convenient, Woman's World, 
Fifth Ave, Bdg., New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage, Use coupon apove. 


There is Harmony in 


Every Line of Burson Hose 


HE beauty of smooth lines unbroken by a 
seam, the comfort of walking on smooth, soft 
soles—no seams or uneven threads in toe, 


foot or leg—no scratching threads. The name 


surson 


has been for years the protection of women who 
want ¢he Jest in stockings at moderate cost—the 
best in ‘feel,’’? style and lasting wear. 


Burson Hose Are Knit to Fit 
“And the Shape Won’t 
Come Out in the Wash” 


In all lengths of foot and widths of leg—from 
extra sizes to the “Sylph’”’ for slender figures. 
At 19c, 25c, 35c, 50c and 75¢ the pair, according to 
materials. At your dealer’s, or write tO Dept, 8 


Burson Knitting Company 
Rockford, Illinois 


Freckle 


Remove freckles 

‘4 Book Free and beautify 
2 your skin. Simple, marvelov> method. 
Send your name and get this new book, also 

Pr 4 a2.) other beauty information. All post-paid 
: ’ free. Write today. Harwood Lab- 
oratories, Dept. 2063, Aurora, IL. 


LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


‘ 3 We will send you this switch or 
( ce iny article you may from 
our large new catalogue without 
acentinadvance, Qur immense 
business, the largest of its kind 
in the world, enables us to quote 
4 surprisingly low 
prices. Goods listed bd 
below are exira 
Showing beautiful effect Sbortstem, made 
Obtained with out Selected ofsptendlid qual- 
Quality 26-inch Wavy Switch — ity selected hu- 
formicd intoa Psyche Knot. an hair and to 
mat .any or- 
Price $5.95 linary shade. 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
1% oz, 18 in. $0.95 20 in. $1.95 
2 0Z in. . 1.35 22in. . 290 
2 oz. -75 24 in. . 3.85 
2' 75 26in - 5.95 
3 0z,. 26 in. 4.45 30in 7.65 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 


22in., Natural Wavy $4.95 
Coronet Braid, 34 02., Selected 
Wavy Hair - 4.95 


Pompadour, Natural Curly, with 
bang. as ee . 3.00 

200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . 50c. to $50.00 

Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50.00 z 


hair 


Send long sample of your 
and describe article you want. We 
will send prepaid On Approval, If 
you find it perfectly satisfactory and 
bargain, remit the price. If not 
return to us. Rare, peculiar and gray ¢ 
shades are a little 


more expensive; 
ask for estimate. 

Write tor 
s¢ this new 


Hair Book 


just off the press—the largest 
and handsomest book we ever 
published. Wewant every woman 
to write foi it. Beautifully illus- 
trates all the latest 


Paris Fashions in Hair 
This book 


Free 


and quotes lowest prices. 


also contains valuable instructions 
on “Beauty Culture by Self Treat- 
ment,’’ which every woman wants, 


Write touay. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 8311, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


GET 


crt; BEAUTIFUL WILLOW PLUME 
25 in, Wide, 24 in Long $ i 
Worth $12.50, our price 6.95 
We send you on approval our beau- 
tiful $6.95 plume or any of the 
other exceptional values listed be 
low. The fibres in our plumes are 
of individual excellence. longer 


andstronger. Send 25¢ with your 
rls 1 to show ood 5 


Look at the 
sizes and prices 


OSTRICH PLUMES 


Extra Broad Drooping Hends 
Leng h Our Price Lent! Worth One Price 
IS in. Excelsior $5.00 $2.95 22 in. Erna $12.50 $6.95 
20 in. Superior 7.50 4:95. 24 in. Peerless 17.50 9.95 
WILLOW PLUMES 
L noth Worth Uurlrice Width Length Worth Ove Drie 
19in. $9.50 $4.50 28 in. Ti $18.50 $9 
22 in 10,00 00 11 
4 in. 12.50 6 
25 in. 15.00 a 
REEB---Our illuarrntec 
n Aig ea onl Parad 


CHICAGO FEATHER CO., Dept. 


Nea «(WEST £beC 
NEW WORK [ain up 


I JON'T use hot irons and burn 
your hair into shape. Wave 


utes—ivithoul heat—using the 
West Electric Hair Curlers 
Made of one piece of elec- 
trified nickeled 
2, Steel, 


3 tem- 
@ pered in oil 
—rounded edges 
—cannot cut, break, nor 
injure the hair. 
Card of 5, £5 centa 
Card of 2, 10 cents 


On receipt of your & 
dealer's name and 2% 
wo will send enrdof 50 
sore book showing the newest cc 


West Electric Hair Curler Co., 
478. Front St., Phila. 


Buy the Wost Flat Hook and EBye--won’t crush--lies fat-- 


ensy to sew on--package of 24 hocks and 24 eyes, 1c. 
What You’re Buying 


SEE What You Can Save 


Our Free Catalog and Samples Tell You 


NOTE THE 
fa LOCKING 
DEVICE 


Write for Them at Once 
Velvets, messalines, chiffons, serges, whipcords, 
and the new Fall Novelty cloth, Baveno cords; 
ribbons, laces, sweaters, bootees, etc. 


Sold Diréct by Mail, by Yard or Garment 
George A. Powell “.hirctte, Suet 
GF. your Ht unking of Sues, 
Sibrightdowwand senda pedtal 
do Ane Marka Siw Compa ny. 
1209 Market St-Vhiladel phia, 
Jou thew fecut ft f MeLv Sree 
calalog. Shay yea you can 
Gu y fury f ot about a Hwee / 


Rea 4 haw foi met ly. 


No. 1. Plain Velvet and Moire 


No. 2. 


Corduroy and Plush 


STYLE FEATURES OF THE NEW MILLINERY 


By JULIE BOTTOMLEY 


ALTHOUGH all the hats pictured here are 

photographed on the heads of youthful 
models, the majority of them are designed for 
women of maturer years. In fact, only one of 
them may be said to belong in that class of hats 
designed especially for girls. And even this 
one is only so classed because of the manner of 
its trimming. Minus its novel tassel, or with a 
different management of its decoration, this 
shape may be quickly transferred into an appro- 
priate hat for the younger matron. 

The all-feather turban, for instance, is espe- 
cially appropriate for older matrons. It is rich, 
compact, brilliant; possessing these three char- 
acteristics of millinery designed for the older 
wearer. Therefore, remembering that the 
choice of a hat is a matter worthy of careful 
thought and that it is just now up for considera- 
tion, these examples of new fall hats are sub- 
mitted. One may gather from them the style 
features of the new season as a help in making a 
selection. 

About the first thing that appears evident is 
that these are what are known as “made” hats. 
That is, they are made of millinery fabrics on 
foundations or frames of buckram or rice-net. 
The same shapes are to be found in “pressed 
shapes” of felt, in beaver and in satin or moire- 
covered hats which are covered in the hat fac- 
tories. A variety of fabrics is used for covering 
the foundations, but velvet, hatters’ plush, 
satin and moire silk are the favorites. 

A hat with a brim of hatters’ plush, faced 
with velvet, is shown in Fig. 1. The top of the 
crown is covered with velvet also, and the plain, 
erect-pile fabric is chosen. A band of handsome 
moire silk, finished with a cord at top and bot- 
tom, is stretched about the crown, conforming 
to the shape. At the right side a flat bow anda 
wing of velvet are held in place by a twist of the 
moire laid in loose narrow plaits. This is a rich 
hat all in black. The high lustre of the plush, 
the richness of the plain velvet and moire make 
it brilliant. Although the shape is conservative, 
there is nothing prosaic about this clegant 
design. 

Another thing is to be gathered from this 
model. Headsizes are not so large as they were, 
and the hat rests on the head in a majority of the 
new models, about as a man’s hat does. There 
are plenty of exceptions to this rule; but it is a 
rule nevertheless that head-sizes have grown 
smaller. 

In Fig. 2 a smart black and white hat is 
shown made of corduroy velvet and plush. It 
is a turban shape in which the upturned coronet 
is covered to more than half its width with 
white corduroy overlapping a border and brim 
covering of black plush. The crown is of the 
plush also. This is a “milliner made” hat and 
taxes the milliner’s proficiency. A pair of beau- 
tiful wings of glossy black is mounted in an 
indentation in the brim, with a knot of white 
and black plush. This is one of the best hats 
for general wear on occasions requiring smart 


No. 3. 


Taupe and White 


dressing. It is rather small and may be de- 
scribed as sparkling. It is one of a great num- 
ber of hats on which wings are used, and in 
which the combination of deep, high-luster 
black and dazzling white produces millinery 
unrivaled in beauty or in elegance. 

in Fig. 3 two or three style-features of the 
coming season are embodied. This hat is of 
white felt, faced with messaline silk in the 
“taupe” or mole color which promises to be such 
a favorite. The brim, upturning about the 
edge, curves very gracefully. It is trimmed 
with a very handsome monture made ef 
feathers, including two wings, a short 
band and a large feather-covered buckle. 
The wings are two-toned, that is, lined with 
feathers in a contrasting color. These feather. 
ornaments reproduce the colors which appear 
in the body of the hat and introduce brilliant 
touches of vivid colors like orange, cerise, scar- 
let and the strongest blues and greens. This 
shape is one of the best for women of middle age, 
and the choice of colors in the model could 
hardly be improved upon. 

A turban, made entirely of feathers, is shown 
in Fig. 4. There are numbers of these made of 
beautiful plumage, small, iridescent feathers 
carefully sewed to a foundation. So much and 
such careful work is required in making them, 
that they are of necessity expensive. But much 
the same effects may be found in turbans of 
plain velvet draped over oblong shapes and 
trimmed with bands of feathers, finished with 
wings, or with wings or bands alone. ‘In the 
latter case the velvet is draped to give height, 
or wings are simulated in it. These turbans are 
shown in all the rich colors with which the sea- 
son is so well provided. For older matrons, the 
deep petunia shades, taupe, amethyst, deep 
strong blues, soft greens and the bronze tones 
recommend themselves. This shape fits the 
head well and is becoming and useful. 

The popularity of feathers is so well assured 
that there are many novelties to choose from. 
In Figs. 5 and 6 two very striking ones are 
shown. These shapes are well adapted to young 
women, who may, by the way, wear any of those 
already described. The young woman’s choice 
is simply wider than anyone’s else; for it in- 
cludes the dashing and jaunty and picturesque. 
In fact the young matron may suit her individ- 
uality, and seek for distinction in the choice of 
her clothes, with the widest field to choose from. 

Fig. 5 is one of those large velvet covered 
hats, with gently curving brim, which may be 
trimmed in several ways. It is shown with a 
wide band of feathers finished with a big tassel 
made of ostrich flues. Similar shapes are more 
often trimmed with ostrich bands and wreathes 
and with clusters of plumes. There is also a 
wide choice in winter flowers and in beautiful 
made flowers of silk or ribbon to be found 
among the decorations for this season’s hats. 

Fig. 6 is a smart little hat showing the slashed 
brim with which many shapes are made. It isa 
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women’s garments. 
A bargain that you 
will appreciate, 
cause it is actually 
almost 


Thibet in a nobby 
single breasted 
style. The back is 
made semi-fitting, 
trimmed with bias 
fold and three 

but- 


long, unlined. Comes 
in women’s sizes 32 
to 44 inches bust 
measure. Black only. 
Be sure to state 
size desired. Our 
special 

price... : 

f upon receipt of 
the coat you do not 
find it the best 
value you have 

ever seen, send it right back and we 
ONLY will promptly return your money 
and all transportation charges. f 
NOTE: If you have no express office in your town, 
please enclose with your order 50c extra to cover in- 
sured mail charges. 


FREE FASHION CATALOG 


Write to-day for large Catalog showing latest Fall 
and Winter styles in Everything to Wear for Men, 
Women and Children. Ask for Free Catalog 31-B, 

| Ref: Continental & Comm’l Nat’ Bank. Capital $30,000,000 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
vs S INDIANA’ AVE. & 26 2° ST: : 


“5 CHICAGO ILE: 


RONCLAD 


DRESS GALATEA 


this label 


67 Differ- 
ent Samples FREE 


Tronclad is the improved 
dress galatea. Makes up into 
charming dresses. Soft, fine 
modish — made in pretty foulard 
patterns as well as standard colorings. 
Stylish women wear it, and its dura- 
bility makes it ideal for children, 28in. 


wide—15e a yard. At your dealer's, or write 
for Samples. 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO, 


Makers of Moneyworth Fabrics 
120 West Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 


On APPROVAL! 


The kind your grandmothers »>— 
used, Over 2,000,000 now in use. SATE 
Two machines in one—both lock Bat 
stitch and chain stitch. Latest SUS 
model~all newest improvements, gq 2 


tee 
RITE NOW for Domestic Book and ful! particulars of thi 
Room offer, ‘A postal will bring It FREE by return mail = 


DOMESTIC SEWING MIACHINE CO, Dept. 3378  CHicaco 


For holiday, wedding, birthday gifts. 
Automobile, shaving, ladies’ dressing, 
detachable wall mirrors, plam and mag- 
nifing. Imported beveled plate glass. Hand- 
some nicke) mountings. Artistic, substantial, 
elegant.. Sold direct at factory prices, express 
prepaid. Send today tor beautiful free booklets 
Agents wanted. o: 
The C-Well Mirror Co., Box ¢. Toledo, O. | 


GUARANTEED CAMERA 


Takes pictures 144 x 144 complete on cardboard in 10 
minutes. Never fails. A child can operate it, Sample 
Camera and everything needed for taking pictures, sent prepaid for 
15 Cents. Order Now. €.& 8. NOVELTY aye Dept, L, Trenton, N. J, 
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feature of the season, this slashing of brims. 
Other brims are shown extended at some point 
into a wing or quill-like shape. The round 
erown is covered with white corduroy like the 
upper brim. The facing is of mole-colored vel- 
vet. <A shirring outlines the brim made of 
taupe ribbon in a lighter shade than the facing. 
An odd ostrich fancy feather stands up, tall and 
straight at the side. 

Great quantities of ostrich feathers, made 
tto wreathes and many other forms appear on 
the new millinery. French plumes are lavishly 
used and some willow plumes, but not so many 
as in the past two seasons. Ostrich feathers 

_ were never more fashionable than they are at 
present and never shown in such variety of col- 
forings. It would require too much space to at- 
tempt to describe all that is new in ostrich 
trimmings, but it is sufficient to remember that 
for those women who prefer ostrich feathers to 
other trimmings, there is a world of them to 
choose from, in adorable colors, in all sorts of 
clusters and branchines. They are triumphing 
along with other feathers in a season which de- 
mands them in greater profusion than ever. 


A “C’’ Supper 
O MANY readers have asked for ideas for 
church affairs, so I am glad to give this 
novel supper. 

People are always curious when something 
out of the ordinary is advertised, and many 
went to see who would not have gone to an 
ordinary church supper. I give one of the an- 
nouncements entire for the benefit of those who 
may want to give one. I hope all will be clear, 
so that no one will ask me for further particu- 
lars, as I have none and J did not attend. I give 
it just as it came to me: 

“Cautious Catering Company” will Cater to this 
Community in the Conservatory of the Hall on 
Thursday eve., November 21, for a Certain Consid- 
eration for each Commodity Consumed. 

Children as well as adults are Cordially invited to 
Convene on said occasion. By order of the Com- 
mittee in Charge. 


(NAMEs) 
Menu C 
Cautious Catering Company Cafe. 
Cold, Carved Creature...... ...5 Cents 
(Beef, Lamb or Pork) 
Chopped Commentaters,..... 3 Cents 
(Potato Salad) 

Cordial Cheer (Coffee)...... 5 Cents 
Cereal Compound with Churned 

BPREATN Reidel oa nee ee ee 5 Cents 

(Bread and Butter) 
Country Cousins’ Comforts....2 Cents 
_ (Doughnuts) 
Cream Curd (Cheese).......... 2 Cents 
Condiments (Seasonings) 2 Cents 
Cold, Clear Crystal..... ...2 Cents 
(Water) 
Cook’s Curious Compound.....5 Cents 
(Cake) 

Consolidated Cream.........,..5 Cents 


(ice Cream) 
Carefully Compounded Comfits.5 Cents 
(Confectionery) 
Of course, the names in parenthesis do not ap- 
ped on the menu card; they are given here as a 
ey. 
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Correct Bad Figures 


Improve 


Good Figures 


and Provide 
Superb Stylish Carriage 
with 
Graceful Appearance 


SS 


Supply graceful curves in place of awkward 
angles, and give a rounded, slender figure, with 
up-to-date fashionable appearance. 

Specially durable materials—the corsets will 
retain their shape under severest wearing tests. 
Boning guaranteed not to rust. 


Price $1.00 up. 


Give stout figures slender lines without discom- 
fort. The only reducing Corset guaranteed to 
reduce hips, back and abdomen one to five inches. 

Made of specially durable materials to with- 
stand wear. Boning guaranteed not to rust. 
Reduso Corsets maintain their shape under 
severest tests. making them the most satisfac- 
tory and economical corset for the well-developed 
or average figure. - Sizes 19 to 36. 

Price $3.00 up. 


The Four Models Shown Here 
Represent the Latest 
Figure - Moulding and 

Figure - Building Styles 


and create a long, slender, graceful form. 


If you haven’t such a figure, 
one of these W. B. models 
will give you the proper lines. 


Every Pair of W.B. 
Corsets is Guaranteed 


Guaranteed not to rust, tear, break. 
Fashions latest demand in Material, 
Trimmings, Style and Shape. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ONE OF THESE MODELS 


If he doesn’t carry the styles illustrated here, send us his name, with style number, size and advertised price; 
we will have it delivered at once. Illustrated catalogue of complete line of W. B. Corsets sent on request. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Inc., Broadway and 34th St., New York. 124 So. Filth Ave., Chicago. 3d and Mission Sts., San Francisco 
TNR SE A EEL RAT EES EEE IRE ED PE BT OT TNS LER ET PRAT TE TE ENS EE ER RS EET RS 


adds form-attractiveness to sheer, lacy waists, and keeps snug-fitting 
“ ¢ Waists innocent of wrinkles. Light boning gives perfect support, and 
E> 2° 282 22 


tapering waist lines. Materials, Trimming and Workmanship have those marks of dis- 
BRA SSIER E tinctiveness that W.B. stands for in corsets. Prices. 50c, 75c, $1, $1.50, at your dealers. 


~ 


gg This Big 
Treasure 


Warranted Al ¥ 
b Exira Plate® 
on Nickel& 
Silver, 


: fy Can you? 
: imagine it? & 
or only $4.95! Af 
handsome chest filled with 

B dazzling, glitteringsilver. Hereis a magnificent } 
y Christmas, wedding or birthday gift. 24 superb pieces 
in asatin-lined oak cliest with drawer, lock and nickeled 

Bhandles Latest style new Florentine pattern Warranted gen # 
uine Kogers Al $tar Prand EXTRA PLA! on Nickel Silver 
B Don't wait Order today and save from $5 00 to $8.00 on this 

A stupendous bargain. Mention No. 3803, Price 
complete oaly $4.95. 


GREATEST CLEARING SALE 


4 Nomatterwhaty ou need, nowisthetimetobuy. 
4 We are offering HJINDREDS OF STAGGERING BAR- § 
4 GAINS in goods of the better kinds, the qualities that 
& have made the name of Walker famous for 75 years. But some 
of these astounaing values are limted an quantity Write to- & 
y day for cur Special Catalog of Bargains. i 


GUT YOUR LOVING COST 


& Buy direct from the makers and save one-half 
your money o1 fur iture, p.re food products, toilet }§ 
goods, house ‘urni hings, wearing apparel for the whoe § 
family, carpets, rugs, curtains, ete., etc, Our guaran- § 
ftece protects you. Your money will be cheerfully re-, 
m funded if you are not perfectly satisfied. Ny 
tal s the big i 

f Catalog Free orr.ciiock and how tonto thee 

Send for it. Compare its prices. Learn the truth about these 
wonderful money-saving opportunities, Write now, this minute. 


BW. & H. WALKER, 3018 Herr’s Island Pittsburgh, Pa. f 


Fish Fla 
Saves 


Time—Ready 
for preparing 

Trouble—No inconvenience— no soaking— 
no picking—no boiling— 

Money—Nothing but fish—no bones—no 
waste—no spoilage— 

B. & M. FISH FLAKES are cavght in the deep 
cold sea waters—cleaned—cooked—slightly salte— 
placed in parchment lined containers—Not a speck of 
preservative used. 

Can be used for almost countless ways of preparation, 
but they are certairly good in Codfish Balls, 
Creamed Fish, Fish Hash, Fish Chowder. 

Tryonetinof B. & M. FISH FLAKES, 10c—sizes 
—15¢ (except in Far West\—your grocer will gladly 
endorse and supzly it. If he is out of it, mail us 1Cc and 
we will send you a full size 1 Oc tin, a!l charges prepaid. 

Free Book of Recipes—Every housewife 

should write for Good Hating, containing mary 

new recives, menus, etc., by Mrs. Janet McKenzie 

Hl, Editor, ‘‘Boston Cooking School Magazine.”* 

Free if you mention Woman's World. 
Bursham & Morrill Co., Portland, Maine, U. S. A. 

Burnham & Morrill Paris Sugar Corn---New* packing 

now ready---tender, sweet, cream y---a revejaticn in 
canned corn. Order s.me from your grocer to-day. 


cooked—instantly available 
many dishes. 


O more back-breaking, bending and 
N stooping to dust and polish hardwood 
No more moving of beds and 
other heavy furniture to dust under them. 
No more stretching to dust the tops of doors, 


* floors. 


The 


)- E421 Mop 


makes it easy to clean those hard-to-get-at 
places. It collects all the dust and holds it 
until shaken out or washed. Easily renewed 
by sprinkling a few drops of O-Cedar Polish 


on it. 


Just Try It at Our Risk 


Dn ee eee 
The price is $1.50, which will be instantly 
refunded by your dealer if you do not find 
the O-Cedar Polish Mop perfectly satis- 
factory in every way after two days’ 
trial, O-Cedary Polish puts a high 
hard lustre on all painted 
varnished and finished sur- 


\ faces without leaving a bluish 
cast. 25c to $2.50 sizes. 


Channell Chemical 
Company 


1428 Carroll Ave., 
CHICAGO 


closets, or mouldings. 


NOVEL DESIGNS FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


rc 


Any One Tie, Handkerchief, Dutch Collar or Belt, stamped on fine lawn, 12c each. 
Any One Tie, Handkerchief, Dutch Collar or Belt, stamped on fine linen, 15c each. 
Any One Coat or Linen Set (including Collar and Cuffs), stamped on fine white linen, 35c 


each. 


Any One Fancy Apron, stamped on fine white lawn, 25c each. 
Any One Fancy Apron, stamped on fine white linen, 35c each. 
Any One Shirt Waist Design, stamped on 2 yards of fine white lawn or nainsook (39 inches 


wide), 75c each. 


Any One Shirt Waist Design, stamped on 244 yards of heavy imported white linen (36 


inches wide), $1.35 each. 


Any One Corset Cover Design, stamped on fine white nainsook or lawn, 30c each. 
Any One Perforated Pattern, including Stamping Preparation, distributor and explicit 


directions, 10c each. 


Postage paid on every article. Order by number above. : 
Address all orders to Woman’s World Publishing Co., 107 So. Clinton St.,. Chicago. 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker”’ 


25 GENT FALL FASHION BOOK IN COLORS, 2 CENTS 


The Fall 1912 Number of “EVERY WOM- 
AN HER OWN DRESSMAKER,?” printed in 
colors, is now ready, and as we want every 
reader of WomAN’s Wortp who does sewing to 
secure a copy of this Book, we will forward this 
excellent guide to Fall styles to any reader of 
Woman’s Wortp who will send us 2c to cover 
the cost of mailing. Hundreds of dollars 
were spent in making “EVERY WOMAN 
HER OWN DRESSMAKER” a help to 
those women who wish to do some dressmaking 
at home. This book explains how to make all 
kinds of garments from a Corset-cover up to a 
full Costume. It illustrates 200 of the best and 
most practical styles for Fall and Winter 


clothes for Ladies, Misses and Children; tells 


how to make a Waist, Skirt, Coat, House Dress, 
Apron, Underwear, etc. 

Every woman who uses a needle or wishes 
to do some sewing for herself or her children will 
be delighted with this bobok—the regular price of 
which is 25c a copy. To every woman who 
sends us 2c and will write her name and address 
in full, we will send, postage prepaid, a copy of 
“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESS- 
MAKER” the same day that we receive the 
order. 

Send your order to our Chicago Office 
or our New York Office—whichever is most 
convenient for you. 


Fifth Avenue Bldg, New York WOMAN’S WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 107 So. Clinton Sts Chicago 
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and other good things are eaten at 
the Thanksgiving dinner, why not 
top off that dinner with one of those 
delicious 


Knox Gelatine Desserts 


and have some pleasant surprise for 
your family that day, making every- 
body thankful and happy? 


Thanksgiving Dessert 


14 box Knox Gelatine; 22 doz. rolled stale macaroons; 1 
doz. marshmallows, cut in small pieces; 2 tablespoonfuls 
chopped candied cherries: 44 lb. blanched and chopped 
almonds; 1 cup sugar; 1 pint heavy cream; vanilla or 
sherry; 44 cup cold water; 44 cup boiling water. Soak 
gelatine in cold water, dissolve in boiling water, add sugar. 
When mixture is cold, add cream beaten till st:ff, almonds, 
Macaroons, marshmallows and candied cherries. Flavor 
with vanilla or sherry. Turn into mold first dipped into 
cold water ; chill. Remove from mold; serve with angel cake. 


If the dessert given above does not happen to 
please you, send your grocer’s name for our 


Free Recipe Book 


“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” telling of 
other good things to eat in desserts, ice creams, 
sherbets, salads, candies, etc. 


Pint sample for 2c stamp and grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. 
KNOX CO. , 


12 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


PURE SPARKLING 


pose) 


“MONTREAL, CANBOA, 


2 BACKED BY 
i. CHARLES B.KNOX CO, 
MORNSTOW A WY y 
MOHY READ CARACA. 


Either package makes 
2 full quarts of jelly. 


A Real Treat 


is in store for you 
if you will send for 


Free Samples 


“fA 
Cube 
Makes § 
a 
Cup’”’ 
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EERO 
(Ree LL S Pa Of.) 


Bouillon Cubes. 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co. New York 


Place a Steero Cube in a cup, pour boiling 
water on it, and you'll have, instantly, the 
most delicious, wholesome bouillon you’ve 
ever tasted. Just try it once. 
If your druggist, grocer or delicatessen deal- 
er hasn’t Steero, send 85c for box of 12 cues 
enough for 12 cups, postpaid. Tins of 50 an 
100 are more economical for regular use. 
Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co., 149 William Street, New York 


Under Pure Food Law, Serial No, 1 


| MS 
im ‘lo every Lady sending her name \ 
Aj\\ and address we will mail Abso- ji 
)) wutely Free choice from tnree | 
fy) designs of Yukon Sugar Spoons \w 
Y together with catalogue illustrat- 
ing over 400 articles suitable for 
Christmas presents. These sugar 
spoons retail regularly for 50 
cents and we make this offer to 
introduce our line of goods. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


No capital or experience neces- 
sary. We furnish full instruc- 
tions and loan you samples. Lib- 
eralcommissions paid either in 
“ashes or cash, Add to your 

ristmas money. Write today. 


RAYMOND MFG Co. 
Dept. 33 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


) 
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for Frying-for Shortening 
Gee Cake Making 


works perfectly 
into any kind 


of dough 


Pastry, as you know, 
requires a dry dough 
worked very little. 
Crisco combines so 
readily with the flour 
that the crust is un- 
‘usually flaky, tender, 
light and crisp. — 


Biscuit dough also 
should not be worked 
very much but it must 
be wef. You can mix 
Crisco with the wet 
flour as easily as with 
the dry. It makes the 
biscuits delicious. 


- In cake making, Crisco 
creams with the sugar 
more readily than but- 
ter. It gives you the 
smoothest, richest, most 


_ evenly textured cake 


that can be made. 


Send for this Booklet 


It tells why Crisco makes better 
foods at less cost and gives tested 
recipes showing the best way to use 
Crisco for frying, for shortening, 
for cake making. The Procter & 
Gamble Co,, Dept. O, Cincinnati. 


| 
; 
i 
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IN THE HEART 


OF THE HOUSE 


By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


Roast Turkey 
D°? NOT make first 
attempt before 
guests. Locate joints, 
before cooking, by mov- 
ing them. 
li possible, cut up 
game or poultry for stew. 
If the platter is not 
large enough to accom- 
modate both the turkey 
and several portions 
when detached, a separ- 
ate plate should be provided for the carver. 
Place turkey in the middle of the platter and 
the platter near the carver. 
Endeavor to cut straight and uniform slices. 
Divide to serve equal portions to each. 
The part left uncarved should be inviting. 
When a large turkey is being served to a small 
number, carve from one side only. It then 
may be turned and served for another company 
meal. 
Each portion should be served with the 
brown or most attractive side up. 
Do not serve the bone with a small amount of 
meat on it. 
The less tender cuts are made more tender if 
divided across the grain. 
The carving knife should be long, pointed 
and sharp, used for carving only. 
The fork should be strong, with long tines and 
a guard. 
Fork should be placed deep enough to hold 
the turkey firmly. 
Avoid scowling, tongue chewing and other 
facial contortions. 
Work slowly. 
The guests should never stare at the carver. 
The skillful hostess engages the attention of 
the guests while the host carves. 
The guests assist the carver by naming pre- 
ference when asked. 


Roast Chicken 


How to Carve the Thanksgiving Fowl 


Roast Goose 


Special Directions 

Hold the knife and 
fork in an easy manner 
with the hand over the 
handle of the fork, palm 
down, fore-finger ex- 
tended. 

The ends of the drum- 
stick should be trimmed 
to enable the carver to 
handle them conven- 
iently. 

Place the turkey before the carver with the 
head to the left. 


Insert the fork across the middle of the breast- 


bone. Cut the skin between the breast and 
thigh. Bend the leg over and cut off close to the 
body through the joint. Next cut down through 
the wing joint from top of shoulder. To cut the 
breast, slant from the front of the breast bone 
down toward the wing joint. 

Draw the fork from the breast and divide the 
leg and wing. 

To get the stuffing, cut into the turkey be- 
tween the body and breast. 

Carve chicken and goose as indicated by illus- 
trations, following general suggestions for carv- 
ing. 

Foods in Season for November 

Fisn—Black bass, carp, catfish, cod, mack- 
erel, salmon. 

SHELL FisH—Clams, crabs, lobsters, oysters, 
scallops, shrimps. 

Meats—Beef, mutton, pork, veal. 

PovuLttry—Chickens, ducks, geese, pigeons, 
turkeys. 

GamEe—Doe-birds, opossums, snipes, squir- 
rel, venison of the doe, woodcock. 

VEGETABLES—Beets, cabbage, carrots, cel- 
ery, mushrooms, onions, potatoes, spinach, 
sweet potatoes. 

Yruits—Apples, cranberries, grapes, pears. 


MENUS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 


Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cooked Cereal with Chopped Figs 
Ham and Eggs 
Griddle Cakes with Maple Syrup 
-Dinner 
Grapefruit or Oyster Cocktail 
Clear or Tomato Soup 
Celery 
Roast Turkey 
Trish and Sweet Potatoes Currant Jelly 
Salted Almonds Creamed Cauliflower 
Cranberry Sherbet 
Lettuce Salad 
Mince Pie Pumpkin Pie Suet Pudding 
Tce Cream and Cake 
Cheese Crackers 
Sweet Cider Half Cups of Coffee 
A Simple Thanksgiving Dinner 
Consomme 
Olives Celery 
Roast Turkey with Oyster Dressing 
Cranberry Sauce Giblet Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Boiled Onions 


Pumpkin Pie Cheese 
Nuts Candy 
Supper 
Cold Turkey 
Mashed Potatoes Jelly 
Hot Baking Powder Biscuit 
Cranberry Bavarian Cream Cake 


Coffee or Tea 


Mashed Potato Salad 
Rub 2 cups of mashed potato through a 
colander, chop fine 34 cup of cabbage or celery. 
Mince 2 tablespoons of gherkin pickles. Mash 
2 hard cooked egg yolks and mix all together. 


Dressing 


One-half cup vinegar, 1 beaten egg, 1 table- 
spoon of butter, 1 teaspoon of sugar, 14 tea-~ 
spoon celery salt, pepper, salt, 1 tablespoon 
flour. 

Put vinegar in double boiler, mix together 
the dry ingredients and wet with a little cold 
vinegar or water. When the vinegar is hot add 
the thickening and stir well until thoroughly 
cooked. Then add the butter and last of all the 
well beaten egg. Beat well. Do not cook until 
it curdles. Remove from the fire and cool. 
Mix thoroughly with the potato mixture. 

Cranberry Bavarian Cream 

One-half cup cold water, 14 box gelatine,. 2 
cups milk, yolks of 2 eggs, 144 cup sugar, 14 
teaspoon salt, 1 cup sweetened cranberry juice, 
1 cup whipping cream, 2 egg whites. 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water. Heat 
the milk in a double boiler. Beat together the 
yolks of the eggs, salt and sugar. When the 
milk is hot (not boiling), pour the milk in a small 
stream into the egg mixture, beating meanwhile. 
Return to the double boiler and stir until cus- 
tard begins to thicken. Then add the soaked 
gelatine. When the gelatine is thoroughly dis- 


Olives. 


solved remove from the fire; strain and cool. 
Then add the cup of cranberry juice. This 
should be done before it sets or begins to set. 

The cranberry juice is made by cooking cran- 
berries as for jelly, squeezing out the juice and 
sweetening to taste. Now beat one egg white 
and one-half the whipping cream separately; 
then mix and add it to the cool gelatine mixture 
just as it begins to set. Blend thoroughly and 
set in a cold place while the remaining egg white 
and cream are beaten as above described. When 
the mixture commences to become firm add the 
last egg white and whipped cream. Do not 
beat the mixture after the egg white and 
whipped cream are added, Fold them in as the 
egg whites are folded into a white cake. 

Put in a mold; a bread tin will do. Set ina 
cool place and serve same as brick ice cream. 

Frozen Cranberries 

One quart cranberries, 6 cups water, 2 cups 
sugar. 

Cook cranberries and water eight minutes. 
Force through a sieve and add sugar. Cool and 
freeze. 

Plum Pudding 

One-half pound suet, 1 cup sugar, 2 table- 
spoons fruit juice, 1 nutmeg, 44 cup milk, 18 
maraschino cherries, 4 eggs, well beaten; 1 loaf 
stale bread, 44 pound raisins, 1 pound currants, 
1 teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon salt, 44 pound 
English walnuts. 

Chop suet and nuts fine; crumb the bread, 
discarding all crusts. Mix all ingredients thor- 
oughly. Put in a covered mould (baking pow- 
der cans will do) and steam three hours. Serve 
with hard sauce. : 


Glazed Sweet Potatoes 

Wash and boil in their jackets eight medium- 
sized sweet potatoes. When done, skin and 
cut in halv& lengthwise. Putin a buttered pan. 
Have made a syrup from 1 cup of sugar and 
44 cup water. Add 2 tablespoons of butter. 
Baste the potatoes with this syrup while they 
bake about fifteen minutes. 

Cranberries for Thanksgiving 

“If you will try the following way of cooking 
cranberries I know you will never again be 
satisfied with the old way of stewing them. 
Prepared in this manner they make a delicious 
and attractive dish on the Thanksgiving dinner 
table. 

“Place the cranberries in a granite pan large 
enough so that there may be just one layer. 
Add water to half cover the layer and add the 
usual amount of sugar. Place in the oven and 
bake slowly until a nice thick jélly surrounds 
them. Remove from the oven, but do not 
touch them until they are cold, when each 
berry may be lightly tossed with a fork. They 
will resemble candied’ cherries, and have a de- 
licious coating of jelly. 

“A SUBSCRIBER.” 

Try cooking the pumpkin for the pies in the 
oven. Cut in halves. Remove seeds and bake 
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QNGSFORDs 
CORN STARCH 


Standard since 1848 


Your well-planned dinner calls for 
a delicious and dainty dessert. 


A Kings‘ord’s Blanc Mange, Custard, 
Charlotte or Pudding is sure to meet 
with hearty approval. What other 
dessert could you serve that looks so 
palatable and tastes so good? The 
extreme purity and 
delicacy of Kingsford’s 
give you results you 
simply can’t get with 
inferior substitutes. 
Don’t risk failure with 
them— insist on Kaings- 


ford’s. 


Send your name on a post- 
card for Cook Book NN-168 
of the best recipes free. 

T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Suc’rs Oswego, N.Y. 
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EXPREESLY FOR FOOD, 
exnanat uses CMPUeY, 
‘T. Kincsrono 4 Som, 


Give the Youngsters Plenty of Karo— 
They Like It and It’s Good For Them 


Karo is more than a delicious sweet—it is 
a specially nourishing and economical food 
pure wholesome, digestible. Made from hard, 
ripe kernels of Indian corn. Splendid for 
children—and for grown-ups, too. Make the 
great syrup a feature of the family’s daily fare. 
Everybody likes the fine rich flavor. Spread 
it on bread. griddle cakes, waffles hot biscuit. 
Use Karo in cooking. Make Karo candy. 


Send for Karo cook book—free. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. NN, New York 


A Nut-Like Blend 


Some Morning 


This Week 


Serve a dish of sliced bananas, mixed with 
Puffed Wheat or Rice. 

The grains have a flavor like toasted nuts, 
and they form a delightful blend. 

Or serve the grains simply with sugar 
and cream. 

These are enticing morsels, thin-walled, 
porous, crisp. See how folks enjoy them. 


Some Evening 


This Week 


Serve these airy wafers in bowls of milk. 

They are exceedingly porous. They are 
whole-grain foods. And they have an al- 
mond taste. 

Digestion is easy, because all the granules 
have been literally blasted to pieces. 


Millions Began 
That Way 


That’s how countless people were forever 
won to these enticing foods. 

They found them once on the morning 
table. And they never forgot the taste. 

Now a million dishes every day are eaten 
by those who have found them out. 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are Prof. 
Anderson’s foods. They are steam-exploded 
grains. 

A terrific heat gives the nut-like taste. 
The explosion makes them porous. 

Crisp, flaky, brown and toasted, they are 
fascinating foods. 

Serve them in some way, some day this 
week, and see how your folks regard them. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c zxcept in 


Puffed Rice, 


xtreme 


1 Be West 


The Quaker Qals (mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


AGENTS $28 a Week 


Do not delay. Write at once for terms and 
& free outfit of Guaranteed Hosiery for 
“% men, women and children. Ail styles and 
~ grades. Guaranteed 4 months without holes 
7 or a new pair given free, Best and biggest 
\ offer ever made to our agents. Big seller, 
\\ fine profits, easy sales, big repeater. Sell 
XQ 52 weeks in the year. Steady income. 
‘\ All want guaranteed hosiery. B. T. 
= % Tucker sold $277.84 last month. High 
m8 #e° School boy made # first day. Don't 
f iS miss this big chance. Write today for 
Soe a free sample to workers. A postal 
Free 
Sample to 
Workers, 


willdo, Send no money, 


THOMAS HOSIERY CO. 
3891 Barney St., Dayton, Ohio 


c We will trust any honest man anywhere. | 
mm 6$1.00 deposit. $1.00 weekly. Send for our f 


EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., rst. 1885 § 
Largest Credit Tailors and Outfitters 
31 Park Place, 


i WANT EVERY WOMAN 


in America to have one of my beautiful feathers, 

Extra wide silken 

fibers, male stock direct from the farm, 

16 in. long $3.00 (worth 35.00); 18 in. 

long $5.00 (worth $7.60); 20 in. long 
» $7.50 «worth $10.00), 

Willow Plume Bargains 

@ 3-ply, guaranteed band tied, as broad ag 

fm) long: 18x18 inches, $5.00; 19x19 inches, 

ay $6.25; 20x20 inches, $7.50; 22x22 inches, 

$10.00, Because of these low prices,cash 

must accompany orders, If you are not 

delighted I wi | promptly return your money 

Your old ostrich feathers,no matter how worn 

=" made into lovely willow plume or French feather. 

Write for particulars and catalogue of high grade feathers and hair goods, 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.456, 21 Quincy Street, Chicago 


Zou ConiEarn Tins Seite NO COST 


> Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 


You Can 


‘to match. If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 

time within 10 days or sell 3 to your friends for 
) $1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
4 shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
eo latest stvles of fashionable hairdressing, etc.,on re- 
4 quest. Enclose Sc postage, Marguerite Colly, Dept. 
298, 115 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 


you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
AD 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends. 4 


Groat fad; resembles dentists’ work. Slips over the 
tooth:easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two million gold. 
Thousands of pieased oustomers. Price 10c each; 4 for 260 o1 
13 for50c. C.B.FARGO,Dept. M FRENCHTOWN,N. 


» Howto Entertain 25% 
vs. dies, 73 Toasts,22 Funny Readings,40 Amus- 
a ing Experimentsin Magic, 26 Parlor Pastimes, 
52 Money Making Secrets, $2 Verses of Comic 

. jem Poetry, 16 Parlor Magic. All 10¢ Postpaid, 
J. C. DORN, 709 So. Cearborn St., Dept 44, Chicago, tl. 


THE ROGEN “‘X” RAY WONDER 
Here Boysis what you WANT. With this little 
instrumcnt you can apparently see through clothes 
Even the flesh turns transparent andthe bonee can = B¥ 

be seen THINK of the fun youcan have with it. me It 
Sample and big catalog by mail only TEN CENTS Agents Wante 


C.&S8. NOVELTY CO., TRENTON, N, J. 


Frozn $50 to_ $75 
starts you and you 
will earn as muc. 
in 1 or 2 nights 


P. & W, Sales Company 
807 Como Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Christmas PostGards4 fic 
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CHRISTMAS STAMPS, CHRISTMAS 

TACS, CHRISTMAS LABELS AND 

CHRISTMAS SEALS, ali 10c,in 
colors and gold embussed. The most won- 
derful package ever offered. Remember, 
everyone senuing 10 cents for this BIG 65 
Christmas Set will receive our Special 
Wholesale Offer. Ladies, Girlsand Boys 
can make money selling the packages to 
their neighbors and friends, Do not 
delay. but send now. today. for a package. 
H. E. Becker & Co. Dept.C 50 
508 S. Dearborn St. CHICACO 


oe FACTORY TO YOU 01 
NYS For college, School, Society or Lodge ag 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed ¥ 
free upon request. Either stvleof pins bereillus- yy 
trated with any three letters and fignres, oneor two 
eolors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 25¢ each; 
$2.50 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 10c each; $1.00 dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 32 BASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER. N.Y, 


Gy 14K GOLD FILLED SIGNET 
Ring, guaranteed 3 years, any GIVEN 
initial engraved free, to introduce our 
fg Catalogue of Watches and Jewelry. Send 
12c to cover advertising and postage. 
CO., Dept. 6, East Boston, Mass, 


EAGLE JEWELRY 


in moderate oven until soft, and juice evap- 
orated. 


Thanksgiving Table Decorations 


Pumpkin or squash may be cut to resemble a 
basket and filled with fruit. 

Autumn leaves and strings of cranberries are 
very efiective and appropriate. 

Fars of corn may be arranged in a pyramid 
for a table centerpiece. 

Corn husks may be put around the candle- 
sticks. 

Ears of corn may be dressed in little paper 
skirts and caps for place: cards. 

A large cabbage head may be scooped out and 
filled with fruit and nuts. This makes a unique 
centerpiece. 

Wheat may be bound into a sheaf and tied 
with ribbon. This sheaf surrounded with 
autumn leaves, nuts and fruit makes a very 
attractive table center. 


REQUESTED RECIPES 


Pure Home-Made Baking Powder 


Cream of tartar, 2 parts (or ounces, by 
weight); baking soda, 1 part; corn starch, 1 
part. ; 

Be sure materials are pure, pulverized and 
dry. - Mix thoroughly. 

Potato Doughnuts 


Two large potatoes boiled. Mash with 1 
level tablespoon of butter. When cool, add 
one-third cup of sugar, beat till soft and smooth. 
Then add one-third cup of sweet milk beaten 
with 1 egg. Sift together 114 cups of flour, 4 
teaspoons of baking powder, 14 teaspoon of 
ground nutmeg and teaspoon of salt. More 
or less flour may be used, depending upon the 
kind of flour and amount of potato used. The 
doughnuts should be cut as soft as they can be 
conveniently handled. 


Brown Sugar Cookies 


One cup shortening (butter, or butter and 
lard), 2 cups light brown sugar, 2 eggs, 2 table- 
spoons of water, 1 teaspoon of vanilla, 3144 
cups flour, 2 teaspoons of baking powder, 1 
teaspoon of soda, 44 teaspoon salt, if lard is 
used. 

Cream together the shortening and sugar. 
Beat together the water, eggs and vanilla; 
combine the two mixtures. Sift together the 
flour, baking powder, and soda and add to the 
other ingredients. Bake in a quick oven. 


Mocha Cake 


(Donated by a New England friend.) 

One cup sugar, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon cream 
of tartar, 4% teaspoon soda, 1 large teaspoon 
melted butter, 1 cup boiling milk, 2 eggs un- 
beaten. 

Sift together the flour, sugar, soda and cream 
of tartar. Add the butter and eggs. Stir well, 
add milk last. Stir briskly. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven. 

Mocha Frosting 

One cup of powdered sugar, a small piece of 
butter, 2 tablespoons coffee, 2 teaspoons vanilla. 
Cream the butter and sugar, then add the coffee 
and vanilla. Add more sugar, if necessary. 
Spread with a knife dipped in hot water. Any 
chocolate cake may be used with this mocha 
filling. 

Nut Bread 

Four cups flour, 6 teaspoons baking powder, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup English walnut meats 
broken in quarters, 1 cup sweet milk, 2 eggs, 1 
cup sugar. 

Mix dry ingredients and nuts. Add the milk 
and eggs beaten together. Put in two buttered 
bread pans and let stand twenty minutes. 
Bake in a moderate oven. This recipe fills one 
bread pan and nine small gem tins if desired. 


Nut Cookies 


Two tablespoons butter, 144 teaspoon sugar, 
1 egg, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 14 teaspoon 
salt, 4 cup flour, 1 tablespoon milk, 4% cup fine- 
ly chopped nuts, 4% teaspoon lemon juice. 

Cream the butter, add sugar and egg well 
beaten, Mix and sift the dry ingredients, add 
them to the first mixture, then add the milk and, 
last, the lemon juice and walnuts. Drop from 
a spoon on an unbuttered baking pan one 
inch apart. Place one-half nut meat on the top 
of each and bake twelve to fifteen minutes in a 
slow oven. This makes twenty-four cookies. 
The nuts should be measured before they are 
chopped. 

Nut Souffle . 


This makes a dainty, delicious dessert. 

Whites of 3 eggs, 6 tablespoons sugar, 1% tea- 
spoon almond extract or any desired flavoring, 
Y{ cup chopped nuts. 

Beat the whites until stiff, add the sugar 
gradually. Then stir in the nuts and flavoring, 
turn into a buttered dish and cook twenty 
minutes. 

This cooks nicely in the chafing dish, but it 
may be cooked in any double boiler. If a 
double boiler is used the water should not be 
allowed to boil vigorously and the cover must 
not be raised during cooking, whether it is 
cooked in the chafing dish or in the double 
boiler. This dessert may be served in small 
glasses with jelly sauce and whipped cream. 
Simply melt a glass of currant jelly over hot 
water, put some of the melted jelly in each dish, 
then the souffle and last of all a spoonful of 
whipped.cream topped by a maraschino cherry. 


Starch for Coarse Curtains 
One tablespoon of starch, 2 tablespoons of cold 
water, 14 pint of boiling water. 
Starch for Thin Curtains 
One tablespoon of starch, 2 tablespoons of 
cold water, 2 quarts of boiling water. 


Woman’s World 


Clean floors and 
doors with 


GOLD DUST 


Add a little Gold Dust to 
your scrubbing water, and you 
can clean your floors, doors 
and woodwork in a jiffy. Gold 
Dust is such asuperior cleanser 
that it does the hardest part of 
the work, and requires little 
scrubbing. It does the work; 
you simply aid it. 


Gold Dust will do the work 
better than soap or any other 
cleanser, making your wood- 
work look like new. 


For cleaning anything and 
everything about the house 
nothing is so quickly effective 
as Gold Dust. It’s the cleans- 
ing marvel of the age! 


Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy 


**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work”’ 


Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful ! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
runthatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 


1900 Gravit 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 

Free Trial ,} 


Don’t send money. an 
If youare responsible, 
youcantry it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wondersit performs, 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 
how it saves work 
and worry. Sold onlittle payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
775 Court Street, Binghamton, N. Y._ Ifyou 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St.. Toronto, Canada. 


| THIS WONDERFUL 
DISHWASHER FOR FR E 
oom THIRTY DAYS 


This is the Kitchenette—the dishwasher that 
will wash, dry and sterilize all the dishes 
used by a large family in a few minutes. 
No need to put your hands in water or Poco 
form any labor whatever, and the Kitchen- 
ette does it all and 
does it better. Itis 
so easy and simple 
that a child can 
jj, work it, and itis 
2 f rigidly guaranteed 
| Every housekeeper should have one at once. 
|), We don’t ask you to buy it until you have 
. tried itfor 3 days and proved to your own 
if satisfaction that it is worth its weight in 
gold. We don't ask you for a penny down. 
i), We ship you the Kitchenette FREE. Try it 
P7A/, tor 30 days; then if you like it, pay on our 
easiest of easy payment plans—$1.00 a 
y, month for afew months. If you don’t like 

My 6it return if to us at our expense. 
SSR OCF C SETAC URS T ROR SA COS EER See eee 
s 


KITCHENETTE CO,, 42 Pearl St., 
Baffalo, N.Y. Dept. E. 
Please send me complete information about the Kitchenette 


Family Dishwasher, with fall particulars of your Free Trial 
Offer and Easy Payment Plan. » 
$1.00 if I decide to bay a 


This coupon is to be worth 
Kitchenette. 


one 


P®8osnassecs IeueeeoEs, 
SSSeCereeeeseeeeue 
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READY MONEY: STORY OF THE PLAY 


Continued from page 7 


to that of a fanatical enthusiast. His eyes shone 
with the light of faith. 

“An expert could not tell the difference,” he 
all but shouted. “I have spent years to make 
my bill superior to the original. I was a printer, 
a paper maker, an expert steel and copper en- 
graver. For thirty years I have been reading, 
writing, thinking, talking money. I have re- 
produced the currency of England, France, 
Germany. I returned six weeks ago; half that 
time I have been watching you. You have every 
element I require. You will be my partner. 
Your opportunity has come at last.” 

Before the still dumfounded Baird, Ives 
reached into his coat pocket and drew forth a 
wallet. From it he took another package of 
bills larger than the first. 

“Here is $50,000 to start with,” he cried. “I 
made it a thousand dollar bill because not one 
man out of a hundred has ever seen one. You 
will look as if you had never seen anything else. 
With your friends, with your position it will be 
atriumph. Take them!” 

Before the astonished Stephen could resist 
him he had forced the money into his hand. 
The sight of it there brought him to his senses, 
and he put it quickly on the table, as something 
unclean. 

“Wait a moment!” he cried, excitedly. “Do 
you think because I am broke and helpless that 
I will stoop to a dastardly trick like that? Do 
you mean that you want me to pass this money 
among my friends, get good money in return 
and divide with you?” 

“You won’t pass it,” sniffed Ives. “If you’ve 
got money you don’t have to spend it; all you 
have to do is to showit. It takes money to get 
money and you can’t get it without it. What 
chance have you got without money? Who is 
going to have faith in what y ou’ve got to sell if 
what you’ve got to sell isn’t getting you any- 
thing? But if they see it’s getting you every- 
thing they’ll fight to get in on it. You know 
what a new suit of clothes gets you—a pleasant 

{good morning. Well, people can see a thousand 
«dollar bill farther than anything of its size in the 
world, and seeing is believing, and believing is all 
there is to it. I used to pass it and that’s why 
I can’t do now what I want you to do. I’m 
known, but they don’t know you, and if you'll 
give me 50 per cent. of all that money attracts 
to you I'll be a rich man.” 

Baird stood gazing at him, speechless with 
wonder. Idly he picked up the package of 
bills. From below stairs the first echoes of the 
New Year celebration came floating upward. 
Through the door rushed Welch, Rosenthal, 
Stewart. He knew they came for him. Sud- 
denly it flashed over him that this was the psy- 
chological moment in which to try Ives’ theory. 

“Come on, Steve,” they pleaded. 

Carelessly he took the money from his pocket 
as they approached. Rosenthal saw it first. 

“My God—look!” he shouted. 

For a second they did look, with popping 
eyes and bated breath. Baird continued idly to 
finger the crisp new bills. 

“Boys, Reardon has struck gold,” yelled 
Welch. 

And then the stampede. Rosenthal always 
knew it was a good mine. Stewart had been 
waiting long for a chance to invest a little money 
in Sky Rocket. Welch had some shares, but he 
wanted more. Surely Steve would let his 
friends in on the ground floor? 

Baird nodded. Just then he was a man of 
generous impulses. They literally pushed each 
other aside in their eagerness to hand him their 
checks. : 

“Do you mean it, boys?” he demanded, in- 
credulously. 

“Ves,” they shouted, in chorus. 

“All on Sky Rocket?” 

“Yes. And we wish you a happy and pros- 
perous New Year.” 

“Thank you. The same to you and many of 
them.” 

In ten short minutes the ready money bank 
roll of Mr. Ives had attracted $11,000. 


Across the street, in the shadow of a doorway, 
Captain West of the United States Secret Serv- 
ice, listened to the report of his assistant, Ham- 
mond, who had that moment returned from a 
conversation with the doorman of the hotel. 

“They’re there, all right,” muttered Ham- 
mond. “Walker is traveling as Ives—Jackson 
Ives. He was always good at picking names.” 

“And the young fellow?” 

“His friends have been runnin’ up and down- 
stairs tryin’ to get him to come to their table. 
Nothin’ doin’ so far. They just went up again.” 

“Good! You and Quinn keep this place cov- 
ered until you hear from me. See you in the 
morning. Good night. Happy New Year.” 

“The same to you, chief. Good night.” 


Stephen Baird had a restless night. He ex-. 
plained afterward that the noise the money 
made kept him awake. 

But even restless nights could not dampen the 
enthusiasm of the other young financiers. Be- 
fore Steve was out of bed they had stormed the 
Welch apartments. Not only were they pre- 
pared to plunge all their own savings on Sky 
Rocket, but they were busily sending telegrams 
to all their friends. Tom Bartlett, in Cincin- 
nati—Tom was a good scout and a friend of 
Steve’s. Certainly he should be let in. And if 
Bartlett, why not Joe Stevens in Philadelphia 
and Fred Moss in Pittsburg? 

Even old man Tyler—the Hon. John H., 
prospective father-in-law—even he had caught 
the fever over night and was on hand wondering 


if Stephen, whom he always had agreed was a 
most promising young man, would accept 
$10,000 from him. 

“He’s a wonderful little fellow,” agreed 
Rosenthal, when Mr. Tyler broached the mat- 
ter of Baird’s disposition. “Did you ever no- 
tice the shape of his head? That means some- 
thing. And the way he walks? And have you 
noticed the slickest thing of all—how he has 
been pretending lately to be down and out? 
Always under cover, that boy.” 

When Baird appeared he was all but carried 
off his feet with the rousing three cheers and a 
tiger that greeted him. They even went so far 
as to assure him that he was a bear, and lifted 
him to the writing table, as a hero at the Olym- 
pic games might be elevated above the common 
crowd. 

“Don’t, boys, please,” he protested. “You 
don’t understand. I want to tell you something 
about that money. I E 

“We don’t want to hear about it; we want to 
see it.” 

Again the bankroll was brought forth 
and again pandemonium reigned. Rosenthal 
wanted to borrow money on his life insurance; 
Stewart was going to mortgage his Bayshore 
lots. Sumner Holbrook, a broker, came in with 
$2,500 to double the stock he previously had 
bought. The girls who had graced the party the 
night before and heard the wonderful news 
came with their savings. Neil, Welch’s man, 
and Paul, the head waiter, craved the privilege 
of placing their accumulated earnings on Sky 
Rocket. 

And then the Baird conscience turned and 
smote its owner. Deliberately he took the stack 
of checks from his pocket. Not only would he 
refuse to take any more, but he would insist on 
returning what had been given him. They 
jeered at the suggestion. 

“The mine is no better than it was two weeks 
ago,” he insisted; “I am no more successful than 
I was two months ago. You didn’t believe in me 
then. Last night you saw me with all this 
money Ms 

A chorus of “O-o-0’s!” and “Ah-h-h’s!” 
greeted the reappearance of the bills. 

“And just the sight of them made you all 
know that Iwasa successful man. You jumped 
to the conclusion it was the mine. You boys 
gave me your checks. Before I realized it I 
took them. I have taken others this morning, 
simply to prove to myself that money gets 
money. But the money you saw did not come 
from any mine.” 

“Where did it come from?” demanded the 
irrepressible Rosenthal. 

“T can’t answer that.” 

“You bet you can’t. I was afraid of this. 
You let us in on the ground floor and now you’re 
sorry. You don’t want to see us make money, 
too. Well, I won’t take mine back!” 

“Nor I!” “Nor I!” chorused the rest. 

He tried to explain to Grace, after the others 
had gone, that they were all wrong; that the 
money wasn’t his, but Mr. Ives’. Grace lis- 
tened, sweetly, and assured him it made no 
difference to her whether the mine was a success 
or not. So long as their love was true, waiting 
was but a part of their happiness. But, if the 
old mine wasn’t any good, wouldn’t he promise 
her to give it up and go into the same business as 
Mr. Ives? He kissed her and she went down- 
stairs to lunch with her mother. 

What was the use? What could he do? He 
could get rid of the money, for one thing, and 
he would 

“Mr. Ives, sir,” announced Neil. 

The counterfeiter burst into the room in 
furious rage. 

“Well, you sold me out, didn’t you? West 
has been here. You’ve told him!” he cried in 
violent anger. 

“T’ve told no one. 
it!” 

“It’s not my money,” shouted Ives. “It’s 
yours. I never saw it before. It’s the only evi- 
dence they can get and they'll find it on you.” 

“No, they'll not,” tremulously answered 
Baird, throwing the money on the table between 
them, “I’m through with it.” 

The glittering eyes of Ives never left the face 
of the younger man. Suddenly convinced of his 
honesty his manner softened. There was no 
time to lose, he explained. West of the secret 
service was on their trail, and even though he 
was at that moment following an empty taxi up 
Riverside drive there was no telling what mo- 
ment he would discover his error and appear at 
the hotel. 

“They can’t do a thing if they don’t find the 
money on us. They have got to catch you with 
the goods. The thing to do now is to get this 
money, this beautiful money, where they will 
not find it. Here, hand me one of those en- 
velopes with your office address on it.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T am going to mail this money to you. It 
will be safer in the keeping of Uncle Sam if they 
search your rooms as they have mine.” 

As he turned and dropped the envelope on the 
table Captain West appeared in the doorway. 

“Walker, old pal,” he called, “I want to see 
you. Don’t either of you try to leave this room. 
Quinn, take Walker in that room and search 
him. Hammond, guard that door. Flynn, tie 
this young fellow up; see what he’s got on him.” 

Feebly Baird protested as he was hustled out, 
but the hard look of the veteran detective never 
softened, and the thoroughness of his inspection 
was in no wise affected. Over the back of a 
chair hung Miss Tyler’s shopping bag. In it 
was one of the addressed envelopes of the Sky 


Here’s your money, take 


Perhaps your mother’s mother, as a bride, 
served Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 


And Van Camp’s now are just the same— 
the sauce the same—as then. 


Rare, Old-Time Quality 


We still buy only the choicest beans 
that grow. We still pick out just the 
whitest and plumpest. 


Our sauce is made from whole to- 
matoes, ripened on the vines. It has 
the same old sparkling zest. 


Such things are rarer than they 
used to be. They cost a great deal 
more. 


But we taught folks to want them. 
And a million homes came to use 
Van Camp’s because of this won- 
drous flavor. 


So we’ve al- 
ways maintained 
it, and always 
shall, though our 
profit per can 
has been cut in 
two. 


But these beans are no longer baked 
in dry ovens. They are no longer 
crisped and broken. 


They are baked today in modern 
steam ovens, in a heat of 245 degrees. 


Thus Van Camp’s of 1912 are easy 
to digest. Yet the beans come out 
nut-like, mealy and whole. 


Today the tomato sauce is baked 
into the beans. And the beans come 
to you with the fresh oven flavor, 
because of sterilization. 


@ 


Such beans are 
not common. 
The materials are 
costly and the 
process is slow. 
The way to get 
them is to get 
Van Camp’s. 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


POP*. BEANS 
“The National Dish’”’ 

Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 

Made by Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 (228) 


Special This Monti! 
peci § Month? 
We want to send you this fime $25 
Thim Model Gents 17-Jewel Elgin, “ 
the one Watch that has long been the 
Standard of the World, Complete with %&¢ 
beautiful Double Strata Gold Case, and fully 
Guaranteed for 25 years, on 


—and if you don’t say this is the biggest 
Elgin Watch bargain you ever saw, send it back at our 
expense. If you wish to keep it, the way is easy. Pay 
us only $2.00 and the rest in similar amounts each 
af month. No interest—no security—just common 

yp honesty among men. We want you to see for yourself 

\ that this fine 17-Jewel Elgin is better than other watches 
| costing twice or three times as much. 


Send For Our Big Free Catalog 


Ce A ————EEe 
Write today for particulars and we willsend you our new FREE WATCH 
and DIAMOND BOOK, also our book called **Facts vs Bune” or all 

z about the watch business both at homeand abroad. Write forittoday. 
P..S. HARRIS, 


Pres., Harris-Goar Co. HARRIS-GOAR C0., Dept. 600, KANSAS CITY, Md. 


‘The House That Sells More Elgin Watches Than Any Other Firm in the World. . 


“DONT SHOUT” f ) 5 ChristmasPosiCards| (}o 


“Thear you. Ican hear now as ee 1 Fee m., 
« , LA ¢ a : age 
well as anybody. ‘How? = en eo Peng 
~: Oh, something new—THE © AN 4 ’ 


MORLEY PHONE. I’ve 

a pair in my ears now, but they 

are invisible. I would not know 
had them in, myself, only 

that I hear all right. 

“The MORLEY PHONE forthe } 


DEAF 


wy 


is to the ears what ~ - NO 
glasses are to the eyes. ; 25 of the Best Christmas TWO 
Invisible, comfort- Post Cards ever sold for l(ic. Ali different, ALIKE 


consisting of Holly. Mistletoe, Chrietmas Bells, etc., with inscriptions, Some are 
emboased and in gold, all are Uthographed in many colors on a good quality of 
cardboard. Sent prepaid with our large catalogue and apecial offer, all for 100, 
HERMAN & CO, 2430 North Halsted St.,Dept.C 10, CHICAGO 


able, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone 

Price, $5 Complete. can adjust it.’’ Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 


in GOLD WIRE from your kerosene (coal oil} lamps and Janterns than from & 
Pinu. Warranted electricity or gas. Our great WHITE FLAME BURNER fits & 
tenyears, Send12¢ any common Limp and gives a soft white light equal to three & 


forsample. Lovers t= NO MANTLE TO BREAK 
17}} Knot R.ng free yres | 
Y/ with eachord- 4 Dy 
erfrom thisad, 
GREELY 


‘Sate and Reliable. 
JEWELRY CO.,, Portland, Me. 


ordinary lamps. Nothing to get Be 
out of order Delights every user. Be 

make $3 to $15 daily, Everybody wants 
AGENT them, Write quick for particulars and # 
territory, Beware of imitations. Complere sample postpaid ¥ 
35cts., stampsorcoin, 3 for Sl Money back if nor satisfactory 


White Flame Light Go, 21 Clark Bik., Grand Rapids, Mich, pi 


, 


‘MOTHERS 


Preserve Babys Skin 


fe => 
Shes. 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


A lifetime of disfigurement and 
suffering often results from the 
neglect, in infancy or childhood, 
of simple skin affections. In the 
prevention and treatment of minor 
eruptions and in the promotion of 
permanent skin and hair health, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment are absolutely unrivaled, 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
82-p. book. Address *‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 138, Boston. 

G#~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. at stores or by mail, 


This HANDSOME SUIT 
ee Anda Magnificent Motorcycle 


c 2 GIVEN To Our Agents! 


Write today! Be the 
one in your town to get this astounding 
tailoring offer. An offer to give you the 
swellest suit and a magnificent motor- 
eycle asa prize. Other valuable gists to 

agents But you must Aurxy. We want 

i in your tow right 
nt a big nton- 
’ n ss Of your ov 

EE! Plenty of money and plenty of 
nifty clothes—for YOU—if you write 

AT ONCE! No money nor experience 

necessary. 

WE PAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 
Yes, we pay everything. You take no risk, 
» Just take orders for our fine clothes, made 
of the most beautiful fabrics and in the 
latest classiest styles. Keep your present 
position and make 
A GOOD INCOME EVERY WEEK 
on the side; or go into the business vzg7:/ 


and make $3,000 to $5,000 a year. PAR- 
Agents 


AGON clothes sell like wildfire. 
swamped with orders on NEW plan. 
Nothing like it anywhere. 

1 for our swell samples 
Write Today and complete outfit 
for going right out to take orders. Get 
our wonderful new © right now, 

A} e to agents 
WE PAY ALL CHARGES. Send.a post card NOW—while this 

great offer is still open. Don't delay—WRITE TODAY. 

PARAGON TAILORING CO., Dept 3018, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Swell 
Affair 


A\ 
A. a: 
\ 


Toothache Gum 
STOPS 
TOOTHACHE 


Instantly 
Used by Millions the world over, 
All drug stores or by mail, 15¢ 
Cc. S. DENT & Co., DETROIT, Micu. 


The New “Easy” 

Sad Iron. Quick, easy 
pales—big profits. New 
invention—women wild— 
agents getting rich, Brant, 

~ Mo., sold 3 doz. first week: 


Fitter, Wis., sold 24 in 8 days. 
Does big ironing for two cents. 


Saves cost in short time. 
Guaranteed. Saves time— 
labor —strength— health. No 
experience necessary, Write 
quick for special terms. 
Foote Mfg. Co, B-218, Dayton, O. 


Rocket Mining company filled with the litera- 
ture of the enterprise, which she had asked to 
read. West opened it, and with a sneer put it 
back again. Then his eyes fell on the similar 
envelope containing the money. He gave it no 
more than a curious glance. 

“More of that mining stock bunk,” he 
sneered. Suddenly he called Hammond. 

“That money is planted here somewhere,” he 
said. “Bring the young fellow back and watch 
him from that door. He probably will give us a 
cue.” 

The detective greeted Baird with something 
resembling asmile. “If you’re just starting in to 
be Walker’s pal it’s a good time to quit,” he said, 
in a friendly way. “We picked him up two days 
ago. We’ve seen him around with you, but as 
long as you didn’t appear to have any money we 
didn’t have anything to work on. But this 
morning we find you’ve got a lot of money. Now, 
two and two add up and make four. Walker, 
or Ives, has furnished you with the money and 
you have passed it. If you'll tell me the truth 
Vil guarantee you immunity. You can swear 
he gave you the counterfeit to pass and that he 
told you it was genuine and that you believed it. 
If you'll do that you’ll go free. If you don’t 
I'll railroad you as his pal. When did he give 
you the money to pass?” 

“He never gave me any money to pass.” 

“What you lyin’ for?” With a look of disgust 
West with seeming carelessness turned his back 
and walked to the other side of the room. The 
trick worked. As he did so Baird reached for 
the money and turned to find Hammond at his 
elbow. The latter walked innocently by and 
over to West. : 

“You're right,” he reported; “he’s got it in 
his pocket.” 

But his back was turned, too, for the briefest 
second, and so Baird slipped the envelope with 
the money into Miss Tyler’s bag and the envel- 
ope with the prospectus into his own pocket in 
place of it, just as West wheeled on him and 
shouted: 

“Now, young fellow, I’ve got you! You'll 
spend ten years in jail. Think of it. Ten 
years. Your whole life will be ruined—unless 
you do one thing. I don’t want you. I want 
Walker. I’ve got to get him with that money 
on him. Now I'll call Walker in here and you 
hand him that envelope you’ve got in your 
pocket and you'll go free and I'll keep your name 
out of it. Take your choice. Put the money on 
Walker or go to jail.” 

“You want me to give him this envelope I 
have in my pocket?” 

“Ves.” 

Baird hesitated a full ten seconds. Then, he 
said: “T’ll do it.” ; 

They brought Ives in, handcufied. At the 
same moment, as though they had scented the 
trouble from afar, the busy new stockholders in 
the Sky Rocket mine appeared in the doorway. 
Baird reluctantly handed the envelope to Ives. 

“These two men are under arrest!” announced 
West. From Hammond he took the bunch of 
checks found on Baird, preparatory to returning 
them. 

“Who’s Sidney Rosenthal?” he asked. 

“Wait a minute,” shouted that now  thor- 
oughly excited youth. “I know what this is. 
He tried to make us take them back half an hour 
ago. Look out, everybody. ‘These fellers .are 
not regular detectives. Steve’s hired them to 
scare us. But we won't take them back.” 

And as though to make the return of their 
investment impossible they bolted from the 
room. 

As they did so Mrs. Tyler, eager to get her 
lovely daughter away from the contaminating 
influence of such men, grabbed Grace’s shopping 
bag from the chair and waltzed out, bearing 
with her the root of all the trouble and crushing 
with a look of contempt the now utterly hope- 
less owner and promoter of Sky Rocket pre- 
ferred. 


Captain West was puzzled, and Captain West 
was mad—mad clean through. In the hour of 
his greatest triumph something seemed to tell 


. take them to the safe. 


him he was about to meet his greatest defeat. 

- “Hammond, come here,” he shouted. And 
as Hammond came he whispered, “This money 
is genuine.” 

Hammond took the glass and looked for him- 
self. “It’s o. k., chief,” he agreed. “I know the 
issue.” 

“Did you think it was counterfeit?” slyly 
queried Ives. 

“Yes,” blurted West. 

“Can’t you tell?” purred the other. 

“Why did you hide it?” demanded West 
turning angrily on Baird. 

“Why did he hide it?” shouted Ives. “Didn’t 
you break in on him yesterday; arrest him; 
search him and tell him it was counterfeit 
money? He believed you. That’s the only rea- 
son he hid it. Why don’t you arrest everyone 
in New York and make them explain where they 
got their money?” 

For a second the law’s guardian and the law 
breaker stared at each other. Then West 
smiled. “All right, Walker, old pal,” he said. 
“T really don’t want to send you to Atlanta. 
You’d disorganize any jail in the country.” 

Handing Ives the bills he left the office. 

With a shout of mingled rage and contempt 
Ives grabbed the bills and began tearing them 
to bits. “Fools!” he shouted. 

“Isn’t it really good?” weakly protested 
Baird. 

“Good!” shouted the other, with the zeal of 
the fanatic again upon him. “It was the best 
money I ever made. But I’m through with it, 
I’m not going to have the work of a lifetime 
doubted!” 

“But you are destroying the two genuine 
bills.” 

“They are all the same,” sighed Ives. 

Weakly Baird fell back into his chair. This 
was too much; the culmination of two days’ try- 
ing experiences. He had spent the night in jail; 
had been released for lack of evidence; had hur- 
ried to his office with but one thought and that 
to get the money back from Grace Tyler before 
it got her into trouble. She had brought the 
bills down to him herself and with a thrill of re- 
lief he had started to put them away when 
Hammond appeared in the doorway. Quickly 
he had called the office boy and asked him to 
They had gotten by 
Hammond, only to fall into the hands of West 
in the other room. 

Then, when all things seemed against them at 
last; when he thought he was facing prison and 
disgrace, West had himself pronounced the 
money genuine. 

Feebly he raised his head. The disconsolate 
“artist” was pacing the office, throwing the last 
bits of the torn bills into the waste basket. The 
desk was littered with inquiring telegrams from 
the mystified Reardon, who was working night 
and day to discover the pay streak. Outside 
the stockholders were about to clamor for ex- 
planations and reassurances. Grace was com- 
ing back—and 

He wondered if the whole thing had not 
been a dream. Perhaps he had better pinch 
himself, and—— 

The door opened and Miss Tyler came smil- 
ingly toward him. In her hand she carried a 
telegram. Faintly he asked her to read it. 
And she read: 

“Have just opened the richest pay streak 
ever discovered in this section. Wire quick how 
you knew it twelve hours before I struck it. 

“MIKE REARDON.” 

Baird’s head swam. His voice choked as he 
asked her to read it again. 

Then he turned suspiciously, furiously upon 
Ives. “Did you send this?” he demanded. 

“No!” the other answered. 

Then with the assurance of a man who never 
had had a doubt Baird took the accumulated 
checks from his pocket and divided them with 
Ives. 

“Here’s your share,” he said. 

Turning to the wondering Grace he took her 
in his arms and kissed her with such enthusiasm 
she was almost prompted to protest. But only 
almost. 


DISILLUSIONING A PHILOSOPHER 


Continued from page 8 


all you’ve written and said about girls of my 
type. But you know I’m not deep or philosophi- 
cal, and I don’t like Spencer or Nietschke or 
Schopenhauer, and I don’t attend lectures on 
the poor, or do settlement work or. join clubs, 
and I do love dances and tea fights and dress 
and frivolity and 

“T love you,” said I. 

“But you can’t,” she insisted; “I’m not your 
sort; I'm not serious or high-minded or un- 
selfish or very capable 

“Do you care for me?” I demanded. 

“And f like to go to musical comedies and to 
eat candy and : 

“You haven’t answered my question,” I pur- 
sued. “TI don’t care about your catalogue of 
faults; ve got a hundred worse than that. Do 
you care?” 

“N—nobody ever was so rushing before,” she 
complained. 

“Maybe that’s why you're free to be asked 
now,” I agreed, “but do you care?” 

“T—I don’t know!” 

“Do you think you could learn to care?” 

“Maybe.” It was near-surrender, but I 
wanted capitulation. 

“How long would it take you?” 
hands now. 

“T don’t know.” 

“More than a year?” 

She shook her head. 

I took her hands and placed them on my 
shoulders. 


T had her 


“More than a month?” 

Again she shook her head. 

“More than a week?” 

Once more the negative. 

“How long, then?” 

The hands crept along my shoulders and 
around my neck. Slowly the eyes lifted; the 
lips raised and met mine. 

“That long,” she laughed when the kiss was 
done. 

Then her face became serious. 

“Dicky,” she said, “it’s been an awfully sud- 
den thing.” 

- “But it’s going to be almighty permanent,” 
I said. 

The maid came in. 

“Angela,” I suggested, “you go up and get 
dressed; we’re going shopping.” 

“What for?” she said. 

“For a trousseau,” I said. 
smiled. 

The real joke of it is that Angela is a Phi Beta 
Kappa and a prize orator and a graduate in 
domestic science and a lot of other things. 
Which proves—oh, what you please. 


And the maid 


The fundamental cause of most divorces is the 
desire of one or both parties to be married and 
single at the same time. 


The worst thing about “artistic temperament”? 
ts thal it can look so very much like plain worth- 
lessness. 


|$ 


Woman’s World 


ADLER 


The Piano 


will 


nel 
HALF ona %& 
Celebrated Adier Piano 


My Free 30 Day Trial, No Money Down 
Offer—Breaking All Records—Most Successful 
Nation-Wide Sale of High Grade Pianos Ever 
Known—All Competition Banished. if 

T have now made it possible for every home to enjoy 
the delight of a pure toned Celebrated Adier Piano of 
exquisitely handsome design, and construction so dura- 
mie. that a6 a suarestend [or 25 yearns th ; 

very er Piano is shipped direct from the great 

$50,000 Adler Factory to che cane at lowest wholesale 
factory prices. Isave you half—because the Adler Plan 
absolutely wipes out all middlemen and gives you 
their profits. No Salesmen! No Collectors! 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


If the Ad/er fails to make good my claims—return it 
—I pay freight both Wways—trial costs you nothing. 
2 to3 Years Time to Pay 

If perfectly satisfied. keep it and start small payments 
once a month or every 3 or 6 months. Ask about our 
Autumn Payment Plan. At the end of a year, if the 
‘Adler’? fails to make good on every point I claim for 
it, I will refund every dollar you Pave paid. You 
cannot afford to buy any piano until you have seen 
my plan to save you half. Write today for catalog. 
c. iL. ADLER, Pres., Adier Manufacturing Co., 


4044 W. Chestnut Street, Louisville, Ky. 


KNIT YOUR OWN HOSIERY 


Ribbed top and reinforced heel and toe better than 
grandmother used to make. Wears twice as long 
and costs only half as much as factory-made stock- 
ings and socks. You knita pairin 30 minutes on 


~. Gearhart’s Family Knitter 


Knits everything forthe home. Very 


ip r MH, ccsy to operate and nothing to get out 
on p of order.. Yarns furnished at cost. 

to Write today for catalog and samples of 
Agents work done on the machine, ail FREE. 


TS 
Alls 


me 


. 


Write at once for free sample 
bottle of this wonderful household 
necessity. 

“3 in One” is the best and only § 
oil on earth for’ oiling everything § 
properly. Cleans and polishes and § 
positively prevents rust. No house- § 
wife, should try to get-along without it. 

If you have never used “3 in One” § 
}on sewing machines, piano cases, fine 
furniture, bathroom fixtures, brass rail-. ; 
ings, doorplates, hinges, cutlery, ete., try § 
it—now—at our expense. When you 
write for sample send name of your dealer. § 
7 “3 IN ONE” OIL CO. i 
 42A.H. Broadway, ~~ New York City 
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Instant Bunion Relief 


Don’t send-me one cent—just let me prove ft to 
# you as I have done for 57,532 others in the last six 
k mouths. I claim to have the most successful rem. 
edy for bunions ever made and I want you to Jet 
4 me send you a treatment Free, entirely at my 
, expense. I don’t care how many so-called eures, or 
@ shields or pads ape ever tried without success— 
@ I don’t care how disgustedyou are with them all— 
— you have not tried my remedy and I have sach 
# absolute confidence in it that I am going to send 
youa treatment absolutely FREE. It isa wonderful 
@ yet simple home remedy which relieves you almost 
instantly of the pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus 
the ugly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than ever. Just 
send yourname and address and 
Jj treatment, will be sent, you 
promptly in plain sealed en- 
velope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO, 
3548 w. 26th St, | 


Chicago 


| I 
{Minn 


Send us your address and 

a ay ULE we will show you how to 
make §3 a day absolutely 
sure selling silverware and jewelry ; we teach you free; you 
work in the locality where you live. Send us youraddress 
and we will explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a 
clear profit of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure, write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1766, DETROIT, MICH, 


November, 1912 


r CHILDREN’S WORLD 


Dear CurtpREN—Well, here Aunt Bell is back to work after her little summer vacation. 
She had only two weeks—not as long as your summer vacation, wasit? But that’s what comes of 


being.a grown-up. 


But Aunt Bell certainly had a fine time while she was away, and to tell you the honest truth—but 
this is a dead, dead secret—she was just a bit sorry to get back. You know how it is after you’ve 
had a good time—it seems pretty hard to get down to work again. 

Aunt Bell was in Boston for a few days during her trip, and she saw a whole lot of things that 
would be mighty interesting to the nieces and nephews who are studying American history. 
Bunker Hill, for instance—you all know what happened there—and the great tree in Cambridge, 
just outside of Boston, under which Washington stood when he took command of the American 


troops in 1775. 


Then there was the spot from which Paul Revere started on his famous ride that Longfellow 


tells about, and the spot where the Boston Massacre took place. 


If you don’t know about some 


of these events, go and look them up in your American history right away, or get your teacher 
to tell you about them. 


Aunt BEtz. 


WARNING MR. TURKEY 


Good morning, Mr. Tutkey! 

I’se come to talk to you; 

You’se most awful big and gobbly, 
An’ you kinda scares me too! 


But I’se got somethin’ to tell you 
That I think you ought to hear; 
It is this, dear Mr. Gobbler— 
Thanksgiving’s awful near! 


It surely comes next Thursday— 
That is just what mama said— 
An’ if you’re here that morning, 
Mr. Turkey, you’ll be dead! 


An’ it made me feel real sorry, 
What I heard my mama say; 
So I came right off to tell you— 
Mr. Turkey, run away!!! 


A DWARF ELEPHANT 


OF the recent additions to the new park of 
aviation at Hendon, near London, Eng- 
land, none is more popular that the dwarf ele- 
phant, Jumbo. Be it understood that this is no 
baby elphant, but a pocket edition so to speak— 
perfect in all proportions. 

This extremely interesting little beast is, as 
far as can be ascertained, about twenty years 
old. He is only 28% inches high, and is owned 
by the Daily Mirror, the management of which 
bought him recently for the neat sum of $1,200. 

He is docile, but very mischievous, loves 
children and feels more at home with them than 
with grown-ups. He is tremendously popular 
with all classes and adored by the children. 
Very recently he figured as solicitor at a royal 
garden party. It was a charity affair, and little 


Jumbo carried off the honors as the most suc- 
cessful collector. 

He carried a relatively huge savings bank in 
his trunk—shook this vigorously at everybody, 
and rarely failed to receive a generous contri- 
bution. 


Answers to October Puzzles 


Games We Play—1.—Ten pins. 2.—Hare 
and hounds. 3.—Basket ball. 4.—Baseball. 
5.—Croquet. 6.—Tag. 

Word Square— 

FERN 
ERIE 
RICE 
NEED 

Double. Beheadings—1.—s-l-ate. 2.—c-l-ev- 

er. 3.—s-p-end. 4.—c-l-ear.  5.—s-t-art. 


6.—g-r-asp. 


PUZZLES 
Hidden Birds 

(In each of these sentences is concealed the 
name of a bird. See if you can find it.) 

1. O, spray this rose bush again. 

2. Come and play now, Towser, you have 
swallowed the last bite of your dinner. 

3. There, let the ball fly. Catch ’er now, 
Tom! 


Riddle 


I am always passing yet never am gone; 

Iam slow asa snail yet swift as a fawn. 

I knew no birth nor death shall see, 

Yet people are always killing me. 

J heal all wounds and profit men much, 

Yet they call me cruel and shrink from. my 
touch, 


PARTS OF THE CODY 


LORENA AND THE FAIRIES 
By Cecile Persinger. Age, 14 Years 
(Prize Fairy Story) 


Gee upon a time there was a little girl 
whose parents were very poor, and her 
father was in need of some money. 

Lorena wished she could help him. One day 
she went down to the river which ran near 
their home and sat down by a tree. 

“Oh, dear!” said she aloud. “I wish I could 
help papa earn some money.” 

“TlLhelp you,” said a voice. 

Lorena looked around and saw something 
fluttering\on the ground.- And going over to it, 
found it was only a magazine. “Oh!” said 
Lorena. “I thought it might bea fairy.” 

Just then the leaves began to turn over mys- 
teriously, stopping at the “Children’s Page.” 
Lorena read that the magazine was going to 
give away prizes for the best fairy stories writ- 
ten by children. 

“T wish I could write a story.” 

“T’ll help you,” said a voice. 

“Who are you?” said Lorenapfor there stood 
a beautiful little lady. 

“Tam a fairy. I'll help you write a story.” 

“But I have nothing to write about,” said 
Lorena. 

“T'll call my helpers. Violet! Daisy!” 

Two dancing fairies, dressed to represent 
their names, sprang from a grape vine. 

“Violet, bring my wand. Daisy, bring me 
two shells and some leaves.” 

The fairies quickly obeyed. Then waving 
her wand over the shells and leaves, the shells 
turned into a table and chair, and the leaves 
into sheets of paper. 

Then Lorena said,“I must have ink to write.” 

“Of course you must,” said the fairy. Then 
touching a violet leaf, it rolled up like an ice 
cream cone. Then taking a berry from a bush 
near by, she dropped it into the cone, which 
was soon filled with ink. 

“But what am I to write about?” said Lorena. 

“Oh, the enchanted pen will write the story,” 
said the fairy. Then giving Lorena the pen, she 
touched her on the forehead and fingers and 
said, “Now write, you are enchanted.” 

The pen flew over the page like magic. And 
when the story was finished, Lorena looked up 
to find herself alone. The fairies had dis- 
appeared. 

Lorena sent the story written by the aid of 
the fairies to the address she found in the maga- 
zine. 

One day; after several weeks had passed, she 
received a letter saying her story had won a 
prize. 


any other security. 
there is no publicity—no red tape or delay of any kind. 

You take no risk. 
with the goods, after thirty days’ use, simply send the shipment 
back to us and your money will be refunded, including all freight 


x 29 


Send for this great catalog at once and learn how 
vou can have a home of luxury and comfort immediate- 


ly for which you can pay just a little at a time, as you earn the mon- 
ey during a whole year or over. You do not need to skimp and 
save up ten, twenty-five, fifty or a couple of hundred dollars before 
you buy. You are not asked to give a note, chattel mortgage or 


We send no collectors—charge no interest 


If you are not absolutely pleased 


charges, CC, 


singlepenny, 


One Pay 


You may order any item in this special an- 
nouncement, and the same way from the catalog by 
simply sending a first small payment. Our new, liberal, 
confidential credit plan is just the same kind of credit 
your grocer or meat man might allow you, only we give 
you a year or over to pay—a little at a time—as you 
find it convenient. 


Through 57 years of dealing with the public we 
have proved what we believed at the beginning—that 
no matter where a family may live, or how small their 
income might be, they are just as honest and we can 
just as safely trust them for home furnishings as we 
can trust the people of greater means who have charge 
accounts with us in our 22 great retail stores in the big 
cities. Just write for our new catalog and we will open 
an account for you, so that you can order anything you 


bemsosesos 
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Kremlin Wilton Velvet Rug 

No. N-342—Size 9x12 ft. Change the appearance 
of your room with this ‘“Kremlin’’ Wilton velvet 
rug of rare beauty. A new style medalion floral design 
of green, red, brown and tan color combination, mag- 
nificently effective. Guaranteed to give life-long service 


want—and all you want to furnish your home—and 
you will be given a whole year or over to pay. Re- 
member, there are over a million families—rich and 
poor—who buy all of their home furnishings from us 
on this great, easy-payment plan. 


We SaveYouTt 5% to 50% 


Our multi-million dollar resources (all our own capital—we do not do 
~ business on borrowed money,) give us such tremendous buying and trusting 

power that we can offer you terms that no other c.ncern would even dare think 
of. In fact we have listed practically every item in this wonderful catalogue at 
prices far below what your dealer could even buy them for. 


Ask for This FREE 


Catalog Today 


and offered at a 40 per cent saving in price. Has heavy 

closely woven, worsted yarn, high pile sur- 14 95 

face and thick, strong back. Price only s 
Terms: $1.50 cash and $1 per month 


We have prepared this 
great, newcatalog representing 


; : 1X 
WZ SOW vey P-5 7,000 modern designs i i 
so) : gns in articles 
ZOOS ! 2) of furniture and home furnish- 


s << ings, and we will send this new 
book showing illustrations in 
natural colors, with complete 
descriptions, by mail, postpaid 
in plain package, if you will 
simply send us your nome and 
address on a postal card right 
now so that you can secure a 
copy before the edition is ex- 
hausted. 


Take advantage of this 
great saving in money and the 
convenience of our liberal, easy-pay- 
ment credit plan. For le you can in- 
vestigite and fully satisfy yourself. 
Send just your name and address on a 
pon card and we will mail you this 

iz book of 7,000 bargains. The book 
will be sent in a plain package, all 
charges prepaid. itis free. Send today. 


FURNITURE & CARPET Co. known home furnishing 


int ART M A NM 3949 Wentworth Ave., Chicago concern in the world. 


f Established 1855—57 Years of Success — 22 Great Stores — 1,000,000 Customers 
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N-1283 


N-360 
Generous Bargain Offer 


Here’s a great bargain in a com- 
plete bed outfit, which includes a massive 
continuous post iron bed, all metal a 

orted, woven wire bed spring, a 40-1b. 


Rocker Bargain 


No house h&s ever offered youa See like this. 
Examine the illustrat'on of this beautiful rocker 
carefully. Everything about it shows quality. 
comfort and luxury. Artistic carved solid oak 
ipholstered in the famous ‘‘Imperial’ 
leather, which looks and wears like real 
leatner. Oil tempered, never-sag, steel springs 
in seat. Beautiful rufiied top and cides of $3285 
@ back.Awonderful bargain offer.Price only — 


ented 


elt top mattress. Bed is full size and fur~ 


nished in white or green $8.75 


enamel or Vernis Martin 
Terms: $1.00 cash and 75¢ per month. 


(gold finish). Price, only 


Terms: 50c cash and 50c monthly. 


Largest, oldest and best 


“Only $2 Dow 


iiss 


at Home 


Weaving Rugs and Carpet 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


$4 a Day 
Easily Made 
[/ Westart men and women 
in a profitable business 
on a small investment. 
Write quick for prices 
and Loom Book. 
REED MFG. 
Box 89, Springfield, 


The New Song Hit 


(¢4 5) 99 is the song that became famous in a 
When You re Away week. Now played and sung every- 
where. Catchy lyrics and fascinat- 

ing melody—truly an extraordinary song. Send fora copy today. You will 


also want some of the vocal and instrumental selections in the following list. 
They’re the biggest sellers of the year. Mail orders promptly filled at 


15c per Copy—8 for $1.00—Postpaid 

Virginia Love. 

When I Waliz with You. 

When You’re Married. 

When I Was Twenty-One and You 
Were Sweet Sixteen. 


a lifetime. Skims 95 qts. 


One Year to Pay! ae 
924 Buys the New Butter- 

per hour. Made also in four “1 

larger sizes un to 5 1-2 shown here. = 


fly Jr. No.1. Light running> 
30 Days’ Free Trial Ears its own cost 


| 
o ca ak Nii 


easy cleaning, close skim- gy) iy 
ming, durable, Guaranteed ri | . 
and more by what 
ostal brings Free cat- 


HW 1L Saves In cream. 


H alog folder and ‘‘direct-from-factory’’ offer, 
#] »uy from the manufacturer and save half, 


co. 
Ohio 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 
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Songs 
When You’re Away. 
At the Gate of the Palace of Dreams 
Everybody Two-Step. 


I’m the Guy. That Old Gal of Mine. 
T’ll Dream of You if You’ll Dream When the Dew Is on the Rose. 
of Me. You’re My Baby. 


Tsland of Roses and Love. 
Moonlight Bay. 

My Little Lovin’ Sugar Babe. 
My Hula Hula Love. 

On Mobile Bay. 

Pirate Chief. 

Sugar Moon. 

Skeleton Rag. 

That Slippery Slide-Trombone. 


Instrumental 
Beautiful Lady Waltzes. 
Brides and Butterflies Waltzes. 
Del Rose Waltzes. 

The Turkey Trot. 
Jamaica Jinger, Two-Step. 
Indian Summer, March. 


OUR BIG CATALOG of 
Waltzes, Marches, teaching 
pieces, classical numbers, Songs 


and Fofios will be mailed free 
Write for it to- 
day. Weare the largest publish- 
ers of popular music in the world, 


upon request. 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 53-59 Farrar Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Want you near, 


- 
Hon-ey _—_ dear, 
Close your eyes, 


Prec-ious prize, 


Just turn out the light and thencome ov-er here; Nes-tle close — Up -to ‘my’ side, 2223 = My ehegre an 
Now were goin to vis - it lov-er’s par-a - dise, Pressyour lips ____. Again to mine, Or ae is 
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arms, rest com-pléte; I nev-er thought that life could ev-er 


With love’s de - sire. In my 
Of ev’-ry - thing. Squeeze me, dear, I dont care! Hug me just as if youwerea — 
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be so sweet Till Imet you, sometime a - goa, But now you know I loveyou_ so. 
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— 
you beauti-ful doll, you great, big beau-ti-ful doll! me put my arms a-bout you, 
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heart will ache, I want to hug you but I fear youd break; Oh, oh, oh, oh, Oh,you beau ~ti-ful doll! doll! 
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“im One Hour 
| Learned to 
Play the Piano 

at Home” 


Without Lessons or Knowledge of 
Music You Can Play the Piano 
or Organ in One Hour. 


Wonderful New System That Even a 
Child Gan Use. 


Touched a 
Piano Before.” _ 


Impossible, you say? Let us prove it at 
our expense. We will teach you to play 
the piano or organ and will not ask one 
eent until you can play. 

A ,musical genius from Chicago has 
invented a wonderful system whereby any- 
one can learn to play the Piano or Organ 
in one hour. With this new method you 
don*t have to know one note from another, 
yet in an hour of practice you can be 
playing the popular music with all the 
fingers of both hands and playing it well. 

The invention is so simple that even a 
child can now master music without costly 
instruction. Anyone can have this new 
method on a free trial merely by asking. 
Simply write saying, “Send me the Hasy 
Form Music Method as announced in 
Woman’s World. — 


FREE TRIAL 


The complete system together with 106 
pieces of music will then be sent to you 
Free, all charges prepaid and absolutely 
not one cent to pay. You keep it seven 
days to thoroughly prove it is all that is 
claimed for it, then if you are satisfied, 
send us $1.50 and one dollar a month until 
$6.£0in allis paid. If you are not delighted 
with it, send it back in seven days and 
you will have risked nothing and will be 
ander no obligations to us. 

‘Be sure to state number of white keys on 
your piano or organ, also post office and ex- 
press office. Address Hasy Method Music 
Company2909 Clarkson Building,Chicago, Ill, 


ATrained Singer $3500 


Will Suit You BeSt €ach 
German Canaries lead the world for 
singing ability; the best, selected and 
trained by experts, become marvelous \ . 
singers. In soft melodious tones they imi- 
itate flute notes, bell notes and many other de XX 
lightful musical sounds. Their songs have such 
variety they never grow old or tiresome. These 
e the world’s famous - 


St. A Roitlers $5.00 Each 
Ready Oct. 20th. New lots fresh from Ger- sia 
many every few days through fall and winter. Each‘ 
bird guaranteed a good singer. Living arrival insured.% 
Ask for free catalog. Brass cages $1.00 to $7.50 each. 
HOWA BIRD COMPANY, Depf. D. 


Let Us Send You a Ge 
Edison Phonograph 


Oo FREE TRIAL 


right to your own home without a cent 
from you. NoC. 0. D. No obligations. ¢ 
Send it back at our expense if you don’t 


wanttokeepit. 62.00 a month 

now pays for a genuine ae 

Edison Phonograph at Sy & re 
Rock Bottom prices 17, ~~ 
and without even interest : ELEY 


on monthly payments. 
Send today for our beau- 
tiful Free Edison Catalog. A postal will do, but send at once. 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distr., 
Buite 3018 Edison Block, Chicago, Ml. 
FREE 


Wu RLIIZER CATALOG 


Musical Instruments 


ment you are interested in. 
the 


U. 8. Government. masappiy 
THE RUDOLPH WOURLITZER CO. 
3415S, Wabash Av., Chicago 133 E 4thAv., Cincionatt 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


At Your Home. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
how to-learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
j -Beginners or advanced pupils. 


Guitar, B , ete. 
| AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 35 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, II. 


SIGURD’S RING 


Continued from page 6 


concerning American girls marrying foreigners! 
Everybody knows what the Giolati’s position 
is in Rome; and the marquis was plainly so 
devoted to Alicia. 

And then the dinner guests motored over to 
the club, where there was dancing, then supper, 
then a cotillion. Faces paled or flushed a little; 
talk flamed fiercely or died suddenly. Some- 
body raised a shade. The sky in the east was 
all white, mellowing to palest gold. The elec- 
tric lights grew old-looking and dull. 

“Well,” said her mother, when they were 
home again, ‘I think it’s been a great success. 
I was very pleased with you, Allie, and proud 
of you.” 

“And thank you, mother. I ‘a 

“Oh, well, dear, mothers like to do all they 
can for their pretty daughters.” 

“Where did father go?’’ she asked. 

“My dear! Your father’s gone to bed—of 
course. Goodness, here it is nearly four o’clock! 
You must come too.’” 

“May I stay out here for just a minute?’ 
She had never quite lost her little girl’s way of 
asking her mother’s permission, ‘“I—I’d like 
to get a breath of air.” 

“What a funny girl you are!” Her mother 
yawned frankly. “I can’t refuse you anything 
tonight, marquise,’ she laughed as she went 
indoors. 

For a few minutes the girl stood motionless, 
leaning against one of the rough stone pillars of 
the piazza. Below her a white fog lay heavy on 
the water, hiding the bay, but high overhead, 
promising a beautiful day, all was azure and 
rose. 

And suddenly, sent from nowhere, the 
thought came to her that this was the day on 
which she would have to say geod bye. On the 
morrow they would be gone—her mother and 


herself, that is, for her father wished to 
stay a while longer by the sea in 
the hope of watching the first of the 


September gales. On the morrow would be- 
gin a new life—she would be the busy fiancee, 
preparing to become the wife of the Marquis 
Gian.Giolati. She might never come back to the 
big house by the bay; she might never again see 
the two little islands of rough pine and granite, 
where. the pirates used to hide their booty, 
where Leif Ericcson used to land with his 
bearded vikings. 

How long was it since she-had played that 
summer with Joe Elliott? Seven years? Some- 
body had told her that he had built or helped 
to build a wonderful railroad in China. She 
read the newspapers at another time how he 
had been mixed up in a Central American 
revolution. 

The facts of life surrounded her stubbornly. 
She was a girl in society; she conformed to 
society’s creed and code; she was engaged to 
Gian Giolati, son of a very noble and illustrious 
Roman house—his ring was on her finger; soon 
she would be married. But again, as so often, 
the queer thought came saying that all these 
plain and accepted facts were unreal— that they 
did not, concern her. -The marquis’s fiancee, 
was not herself, somehow. It was not herself 
of whom her judicious mother was so proud. 
What of the girl whom her own heart alone 
knew well? Was not the real Alicia Stevens 
daughter to the man who wrote poetry at sixty, 
whenever he had a chance and the time. 

“And what’s to become of her? Doesn’t she 
count for something?” Of. course, it was folly. 
One’s ideas take such queer colors and shapes 
when one is off guard! They say such queer 
things at sunrise, as in the moonlight. It is only 
by electric light that a girl sees clearly. 

“No, no, no——!” she kept saying to herself. 
“Tt’s only to say goodbye that I’m here. What 
sense is there in my walking down to the shore 
at four in the morning, in my ball dress, with 
Gian Giolati’s ring on my finger. What makes 
mé do‘this? Why?” 

The dew on the rough grass along the beach 
darkened her satin slippers. In a little patch 


of woods to the north, some-robins were singing 


in the sunrise. 

From the south the breeze had crept in quiet- 
ly with a promise of more to come. The tiny 
sail of the boat which bobbed alongside the 
wharf shook lightly under its touch. In the 
pavilion at the end of the wharf stood a man, 
bronzed, young, with the resolute eyes of 
one who has learned by experience how to 
handle himself and other men in the open. His 
big, lean hands played with the painter of his 
little craft. It was as though he was about to 
cast off, after having waited there a long, long 
time. He sighed. The sun had been up nearly 
half an hour. In the offing, just beyond the 
point, hovered the sleek steam yacht which the 
man had chartered for this month. He had 
vouchsafed no explanation when he ordered 
them to swing out a boat and let him sail ashore 
alone for am hour or more before the dawning. 

And suddenly a light step sounded on a loose 
board behind him. He did no. turn round. His 
grip tightened on the rope he was holding. He 
shut hiseyes. His breath came hard and quick, 
as though he had been running a long way. 

“Olaf !” somebody murmured—brokenly, 
as if a little frightened. “Olaf the Strong " 

She was the most beautiful women he had 
ever seen. Her eyes were alight. Her slim 
hands were knit together. She stared at him 
dazedly. ; 

“This—this is the strangest coincidence!” she 
gasped, still staring. All the color had flown 
from her cheeks. Under the white loose coat 
she wore over her ball gown, fantastic as a dream 
at that hour, he could see the tumvult-:1ons rise 


and fall of her soft breast. “I—1I didn’t have 
the slightest idea you were here. I——” 

“It’s the eighth of September,” was all he 
said in answer. 

“Is—is it? What made you remember?” she 
asked. 

“T remembered.” 

“After seven years?” 

“Tt’s been seventy years!” was his reply, 
swift as the breaking of a summer storm. She 
flinched a little, looking down. “I’ve waited 
hard—I’ve come two thousand miles for you— 
for you.” 

He waited a moment, his lips forming words 
he did not or could not speak; then he raised 
his head. “The dragon ship is ready, O Gyda,” 
he said slowly, a great longing in every line of 
his weather-beaten face. “Today we—we plan to 


seek the seas off distant Denmark. We—shall 
wer 
There was a long, tense pause. She shook 


her head with its loosened mass of beautiful 
hair; her hands were clasped tightly under her 
round chin. 

“T can’t, Joe.” 

“You can—and you’ve got to. Look at me!” 
he commanded. 

But she lowered her eyes; she covered them 
with her hands. 

And then, swiftly, his arms went round her, 
crushing her. ‘ 

“I’m going to have you—do you hear?” he 
growled. “I said I’d make you come this time.” 

“What do you mean——?” she cried, very 
low, straining away from him. “No——!” 

MES: I tell you. Look at me!” Fiercely he 
prisoned her hands. He felt a great weakness 
come over her; she was heavy in his arms now. 
“We're not here by any accident. We——” 

“I didn’t come here to meet you!” she pro- 
tested hotly. “I=” 

“No, you were sent here...Somebody—some- 
thing—God, I guess. It’s big—this is. We 
can’t explain it. We don’t need to! You’re 
here—that’s all I want. You're here 2 

53 ceca ae she cried, blindly. 

This man I hear about—I won’t let him 
have you. Do you hear me? Look at me, I 
say!” He drew her head back till her dark eyes 
were raised to his. Her lips parted like-a scarlet 
flower in pain, then drew tight together again. 

“Yowre coming with me—to where the real 
things are, girl.” 

“The—teal things!” she gasped. Her arms 
fell at her side. She looked up at him. There 
was no anger in her eyes now—only fright and 
surprise and wonder. 

“You aren’t made for the life you’ve been 
leading—they made you do it,” the man went 
on. The words came from him headlong, 
roughly, like the rush of one of his own moun- 
tain torrents in spring, when the ice is going 
out. “You’re made for something bigger and 
better. Well, I can give it to you. What sent 
you down here this morning?” he asked once 
more... “You couldn’t help coming. Know 
why? You want the life which only you and I 
understand—the real things!” He paused, and 
looked down into her wonderful, upturned face 
with a smile that was very confident and very 
tender. : “You’re coming with me, Lady Gyda!” 

Against my will ee 

He caught her up bodily. He strode with her 
to the edge of the wharf. If she cried out, he 
did not hear her. He set her down in the little 
Beat and with one vigorous thrust he sent them 
clear. 

“You mustn’t!” she cried, desperately, vague- 
ly. “What—what will he say?” 

“You can say to him,” smiled the viking, 
steering for the open, where the white steam 
yacht waited lazily, “that a robber viking came 
ane stole you away. You couldn’t help your- 
self. 

_ They drove forward, heeling to the breeze. A 
flick of salt spray hissed over fhem. She looked 
up; she closed her eyes; she shook her head 
passionately, in silence. A tear glittered on her 
dark lashes. Gripping the tiller and the sheet, 


her captor watched her, almost grimly. 


Then she straightened up. Her cloak fell 
back from her white throat. She looked at him 
and a hint of a smile, dolorous and tender, stole 
across her frightened face. 

“Alicia !” he cried. 

_ “The dragon ship seeks the deep water, O 
Olaf!” she said steadily though her lip trembled. 
“Are you—are you true to me?” 

“Ves, princess.” 

“It—it will be—the best things?” 

“Life, princess!” he promised her. 

There was a long pause. And then, suddenly 
as if it burned her, she tore off the great dia- 
mond blazing on her finger. 

“That—that is Sigurd’s ring!” said the viking 
quickly, leaning forward, his eyes alight. 

‘“T have taken it off,” she answered, white to 
the lips. 

“Now !” he commanded softly. 

And she flung it glittering into the sea. 

“You are free !” he cried. 

“No,” said the. Lady: Gyda, giving him her 
eyes. “For the bést of me 1” 

“Mine?” he whispered. 
“All of me,” she whispered back. . 


My Wife 
BY TERRELL LOVE HOLLIDAY 
Here's to the cleverest of thieves ! 
(Your conscience, perhaps this will shock it); 
She started by stealing my heart, 
And ended by picking my pocket. 


wings form an jdeal head rest, Deeply diamond tufted back. 
Deep ruffles on front, back and sides. Rounded arms. Superior 
seat base formed of hichly ol tempered sivel springs under 


thick layers of unbatexsa padding. 
Read This Great Offer! 


evs ee 
Send only 85¢ and you get thissuperb chair for a whole 


month's trial, When it arrives yo. pay only a small transporta- 
tion charge—take the chair home and use it fora whole month. 
Compare the style, the comfort, the massiveness, the beauty of 
this exquisite rocker with those offered by your dealer or any 
other concern at twice the price. Then decide. 5 
If you are convinced then, that the chzir fs one of the big- 
gest, finest bargains you ever saw,keep it and send us only $1.00 


2, ef We have thousands and 
Homemaker s Book FREE! thousands of sensutional 
bargains waiting for you on the same liberal plan. Everyih.ng 
you need for your home—furniture, rugs, carpets, curtzi: s, 
stoves, silverware, china—all offered to you in our beautiful 210 
pige * HOMEMAKER’S BOOK”? on this Free Trial, Easy Pay- 
ment, Open Account System, with our Money Back Guarantee. 
Remember, you may now buy for the lowest ezsh prices and 
take nearly a year to: pay. Serd jnet a postal or letier for a 
free copy of the wonderful ‘“‘HOMEMAKER”’ today. 


5 - a7) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Ilartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Woad Rollers Tim Roliers 


30 
Days” 
Free 
Trial 
365 
Days’ 
Test 
‘ae 3 Years 
ae To Pay 


$128 to $222 


Take Your Own 
Time To Pay _ 


No Interest— 


ie = Let 
gy  ussend 
» _ this artis- 

tic piano to 


ae Collect- you at our ex- 
pense, We pay 
thefreight. You pay 


nothing-down. Try it 
B for s0 days. If we cannot 
ge. Satisty you with the piano, we 
x will pay the freight for its return, 

Take 3 years time to pay if satisfied. 


eed&Sons| 
PIANOS 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition they won the § 
8 highest award medal. We offer you direct-from-fac~- § 
f tory-to-home wholesale prices on Reed & Sons Pianos, } 
# giving you the highest artistic quality at a 
# price much lower than your er 
dealer would charge you for 
f a cheap, inferior instrument. 
Big Book Free | 
Clip coupon below. It willse- 
curefor youourSpecial . 
§ Proposition and Prices; allin —_ 
handsomest colored illus- REED & SONS 


Siaae cae ae 33 . & 
A 2c stamp will save Dept. P46 Cor. Jackson Blvd. & 
Boater and Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. & 


Send me your Big Free Book i 
and Piano Offers. - 


County, . septa. 
Capital and Resources $1,750,000 


Woman’s World 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING ~ 


AGENTS WANTED 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. BORAX-EE SOAP 
Powder. Big money. Ward & Co., 1780 Berteau, Chicago 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


“SWEEP IN THE $$$ WITH OUR “WUNDER- 
broom’’—made of India Bassine. Superior to finest broom- 
corn. Absolutelynew. C. Krebs, 2268 Archer, Chicago. 


NEW IDEA SANITARY BRUSHES SELL ON SIGHT. 
Agents make large profits. Write for terms and illustrated 
booklet. D.L. Silver & Co., Dept W, Clayton, N. J. 


WOMEN CAN’T RESIST BUYING “NAIDA” EM- 
broid. Apparel Novelties. Big Profits. Sample Materials 
and Cat. Free. Import Sales Co., Desk M-11, Chicago. 


$100 MONTHLY AND F¥PENSES TO TRUST- 
worthy men and women to travel and distribute samples; 
big m’f’r. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas., M. H., Chgo. 


DUSTLESS DUST CLOTHS SELL ON SIGHT. 
Every housewife wants one 100% profit. Sample 25c. 
Write, The Wizard Products Co., 1444 W. 37th St., Chgo. 


AGENTS:—NEW FIBRE HOME BROOM. COSTS 
same as good broom. Outlastsfour. Sold Only by agents. 
Guaranteed. Hilker Mop Co., 1218 Grand Ave., Chicago 


AGENTS—A PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE. THIS 
month only. Send no money, state size. Agents wanted in 
every town. Writetoday. Beautiful line. Large profits. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30, 112 So. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


BUMPER CROPS HARVESTED. GET YOUR SHARE 
of the avalanche of gold by handling our attractive assort- 
ments of Toilet Soaps and Toilet Articles. Daily necessities 
and sure money getters. Everybody “falls” for them. 
Others making $5 to $10 daily, socan you. Our new Xmas 
specialties are gorgeous at small cost and big profits. Great 
Crew Managers’ proposition. We manufacture; you save 
middleman’s profit. Act quick. Harvest of profits now 
atits height. Davis Soap Co., 298 Davis Bldg., Chicago 


WE PAY YOU $2.00 A DAY AND EXTRA LIBER- 
al commissions to take orders for toilet preparations, 
Rogers silverware, fountain pens, razors, and fully guar- 
anteed jewelry. You make sales at sight, giving your 
customers choice of many valuable premiums. We allow 
credit and share the profits on your orders. We offer 
agents the biggest money-making proposition in Ameri- 
ca. Now is aiso the best season to sell our big, new line 
of fully guaranteed holiday goods, beautifully illustrated 
in expensive large catalog free to agents. Write today. 
Best Mfg. Co., 53.Ontario St., Providence, R. I. 


A LARGE WELL KNOWN COMPANY ABOUT TO 
spend $100,000 on a tremendous advertising campaign re- 
quires the services of a bright man or woman in each town 
and city. The work is easy, pleasant and highly respect- 
able and no previous experience is necessary. We will pay 
a good salary and offer an unusual opportunity fo. ad- 
vancement, to the person who can furnish good refer- 
ences. In addition to this salary, we offer a Maxwell 
Automobile, a Ford Automobile and over $3,000 in prizes 
to the representatives doing the best work up to December 
31. In your letter give age and references. Address, Ira B. 
Robinson, Adv. Mgr., 377 Medford St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED—EARN BIG MONEY SELL- 
ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Fancy Linens, etc. 
Wholesale terms. New Catalog Free. National Importing 
Co., Desk W.. 699 Broadway. New York City 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Davton, O. 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures 1c. Stereoscopes 25c. Views 1c. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 3016, 1027 W. Adams St.. Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY FOR 
transparent handled Novelty Knives. Dignified position, 
immense profits, exclusive territory. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, 36 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES, BIG PROFITS, NEW 
Ironing-Wax perfumes clothes with violet perfume. 
Nothing like it. Four cents brings particulars for free 
goods. M B.R., Mfrs., 13 B. Water St., New York. 


$1,000 EARNED BY THREE PEOPLE IN 30 DAYS 
selling our Fire Extinguishers. Buyers everywhere; pro- 
tected territory; 500% profit; lowest cost Localand State 
Agts. wanted. United Mfg. Co., 1240 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 


AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. 
Carleton made $8 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25 in 
two days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Company, 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS PORTRAITS, FRAMES 
Sheet Pictures Photo China Plates Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat free to agents. 
30 davs’ credit Jas C Railev Co., Desk P-1 Chicago. Til 


LITTLE WONDER $3.50 VACUUM CLEANER. 
Fully guaranteed. Selling plan requires little canvassing. 
Every demonstrationa sale. Agents handling other clean- 
erswriteatonce. Beck Mfg. Co., 220 East 41st St., N.Y. 


YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL OR 
local agent. Household necessity, saves 80%. Permanent 
business. Exclusive territory. Salary or commission. Free 
sample; credit. Pitkin Co., 127 Redd St., Newark, N. Y 


AGENTS FOR OUR NEW 25c DARNING MACHINE; 
just out. Weaves new heel or toe in sock in a few minutes. 
One agent sold 288 in one day. Send 15c for sample or 
$1.25 for doz. Hutton Co., Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW—FASTEST SELL- 
ers and Quickest Repeater on earth. Permanent profitable 
business. Good for $50 to $75 a week. Write for particulars. 
American Products Co., 6139 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS $35 to $75 A WEEK INCOME. NEW IN- 
vention. Scrubs, takes up water No wringing, nocloths. 
Sells everywhere—big profits—exclusive territory. Write 
today. Special terms. Pirrung Mfg. Co.,Dept. 208,Chicago 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assoried Postal Cards. ‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.’’ “Big Profits.”” Seilat sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—BIGGEST SNAPIN YEARS. THE “NEW 
Domed Portraits”’ sell like mad. Quicker—Better—Big- 
ger Profits. Write today for full particulars, free. Orange 
Portrait Co., Dept. 3018, 1035 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR SMART MEN 
and women. Well known firm wants capable representa- 
tives. Work is easy and payment is large. Write for 
full particulars now to Mr. J. S. King, Herr’s Island, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENTS: GUARANTEED SHOES, MUST WEAR 
one year or new pair free. All styles. Fit guaranteed, 
98c. Profit on every sale. Quick seller. Write to-day 
for complete outfit. Guaranteed Shoe Co., 2288 Third 
St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS JUST COIN MONEY SELLING NEW 
Improved hosiery direct from mill with our big adver- 
tising offer; you can make $25 daily; everybody buys; 
credit; samples in leatherette case, free. New Improved 
Knitting Mills, Dept. M, Chicago. 


WANTED—AGENTS, MALE OR FEMALE, TO 
sell our new book, just from the press, “How to make a 
Dollar Stretch.” Big Profits. Sample copy 144 pages, 
illustrated, fifty cents in stamps, postpaid. Address, 
F. M. Van Etten & Co., Publishers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AGENTS! EVERYBODY’S DOING IT!! SEND $10. 
Get new 36-lb. Feather Bed with 6-lb. pair Pillows Free. 
Freight prepaid on all. New Feathers. Best Ticking. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Good chance for live agent. 
Write today. Reference, Commercial National Bank. 
Turner & Cornwell, Dept. F, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMAZING INVENTION—ENTIRELY NEW KIND 
lamp burner. _ Generates gas, makes extremely large 
powerful white light. Smokeless, odor'ers. Sells every- 
where, nothing like it. Exclusive territory given. Not 
sold in stores. Agents making big money. Experience 
unnecessary. Sample outfit 35c postpaid. Particulars 
Free. Radiolite Co., 1502 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


THORO, THE NEW CORN MEAL SOAP. POW- 
dered Olive Oil Soap combined with soft white corn meal. 
Delicately perfumed, sanitary. Thoro’ly cleans skin. Per- 
manent agents wanted. Goods may be paid for when sold; 
100 percent profit; we pay freight Write for free box 
and information. Thoro Powdered ‘tuilet Soap Co., Dept. 
W, Los Angeles, Calif. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


EARN MONEY IN SPARE.TIME. 
The National Dress Goods Co., New York, needs a com- 
petent, responsible woman to represent them in each local- 
ity. Pleasant, permanent work. Free outfit, good pay. 
Write today for full particulars. National Dress Goods 
Company, Dept. 16, No. 260 West Broadway, New York. 


WANTED: ONE ACTIVE WOMAN IN EACH. 
town to take orders for Custom Tailored Corsets. Guar- 
anteed for one year. Permanent business. Established 
fifteen years. $75.00 to $150.00 monthly. Samples on 
approval. Free advertising. Write quick for selling 
plan. National Corsetieres, Dept. W. W., Chicago. Ill. 


AUTOMOBILE INSTRUCTION 


BEAN AUTOEXPERT. FINE POSITIONS OPEN. 
Big pay. We teach you at home. Write for Free Book. 
Practical Auto School, Pearl St., New York. 


BOOKS YOU OUGHT TO READ 


SEND 10 CENTS TODAY AND GET LOUISE 
Closser Hale’s Story, “Her Soul and Her Body.” If edi- 
tion containing it is entirely sold out money will be re- 
turned. Address, John Adams Thayer Corporation, 452 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


COINS AND STAMPS FOR SALE. 20 DIFFERENT 
foreign coins 25c. 3 Confederate bills 15c. 200 different 
stamps lic. F.L. Toupal Co.. Chicago Heights, Il. 


OLD COINS WANTED: $7.75 PAID FOR RARE 
1853 quarter; $20.00 for $14. Keep money dated before 
1890 and send 10 cents for new coin value book. May mean 
a fortune. A H. Kraus, 278 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FARM LANDS & REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


WE OFFER YOU: SUNSHINE FOR SNOW, BREEZES 
for blizzards, flowers for floods, prosperity for privation, 
and Health while making Wealth on a farm surrounding 
the rapidly growing city of Tarpon Springs, Florida. Three 
railroads, quick transportation, good bome market, high 
land, good soil for Citrus Fruit, Peaches. Pecans, Sugar 
Cane and garden truck. Good roads, schools, churches and 
neighbors. ‘Titles guaranteed. Low prices, easy terms. 
Write us today for illustrated booklet and complete infor- 
mation. Tampa & Tarpon Springs Land Co., Tampa, Fla. 


FOR THE HOME 


STOP SNORING, CHECK CATARRH. SIMPLE 
device easily worn. Antiseptically treated; in Sanitary 
Package 25c. Dr C S Page Masonic Temple. Chicago 


| GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES. DIALOGUES, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Minstrels, Jokes. Large 
catalog free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago, II. 


HELP WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED. CASH OR ROYALTY 
to you. Needham Music House. 109-5, St. Louis, Mo. 


SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY. 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co., G, Wash., D. C. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Ora Slip-on Rain Coat? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 898, Chicago, and get beau- 
ti-ul samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


BIG MONEY WRITINGSONGS. HUNDREDS OF 
dollars have been made by successful writers. We pay 50 
per cent of profits if successful. Send us your original 
Poems, Songs or Melodies today, or write for Free Par- 
ticulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, life-time employ- 


ment. Easy to get. Just ask for béoklet A927. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 
LOGAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. SPLEN- 


did income assured right man to act as our representa- 
tive after learning our business thoroughly by mail. 
Former experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, 
ability, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business No soliciting or traveling This is an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for a man in your section to get 
into a big-paying business without capital and become 
independent for life. Write at once for full particulars. 
Address E. R. Marden, Pres., The National Co-Opera- 
tive Real Estate Company, L590 Marden Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOV’T MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. FREE 
living quarters. Write today. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL SILK~>PETTI- 
coats from factory. Can earn $25 weekly.Particulars free. 
P.&B. Skirt Co., 105 Summer St.Dept.30, Boston,Mass. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent. position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co , 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet. giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL, CUSTOMS, INTER- 
nal Revenue and postal clerks; $100 monthly. Examina- 
tions soon. Trial Lesson free. Write Ozment, 105.St. Louis. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase your salary. Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WA .sTED—MEN PREPARE AS_ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 month, No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter. 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind 


SOUND MEN 20 TO 40 YEARS OLD WANTED AT 
once for Electric Railway Motormen & Conductors; $60 to 
$100 a month; no experience necessary; fine opportunity; 
no strike; write today for Application Blank. Address 
Mer., Emp. Dept. Z-677, Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


$50.00 TO $100.00 A MONTH 
For your spare time—Experience not needed. Want active 
man in each locality. Introduce us to your friends. 
Lafgest cash benefits paid when sick, injured, and at 
death, for smallest cost. Write quick for l ree-Insurance 
and Cash-Bonus offer. The I-L-U 924, Covington, Ky. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES TU SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 
prepaid to reliable parties; stamped enveiope for prices. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


_ LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. © Our dip!omas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Wri-e today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


INVESTMENTS 


FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE. 
Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely ree. Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man who in- 
tends to invest $5 or more per month. Tells you how 
$1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different classes 
of investments, the Real Earning Power of your money. 
This magazine six months Free if you write to-day. H.L. 
Barber. Publisher, 424, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. Weteach you by mail No experience needed. 
Big demand, geod pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 627 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


MOVING FICTURE BUSINESS 


$25 PROFIT AND UP NIGHTLY. $50 TO $75 
startsyou. No experience needed. We teach you & 
furnish everything. Capt Mdses.Co.. Dept. M, Chicago. 


MUSIC 


SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ‘ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg & Co.. 25 E. 14th St.. N. Y. 


SONG WRITERS— DERIVE ALL PROFITS FROM 
your songs. Universal Music Pub. Co. Desk H,Wash.,D.C. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. FEW WEEKS 
completes. We control many excellent positions. Tools 
given. Branches in all leading cities. For information 
regarding any one, write Dept. W, Moler College, 738 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
most advanced home study course. Best field for women. 
$15 to $25 a week. Diplomas equal to highest hospital 
standard. Easy terms. Catalog Free. Address Amer- 
ican Training School for Nurses. Chicago. 


WANTED—LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING 
with Hermann permanent wave—manicuring—facial 
massage—electrolysis or chiropody. Top wages paid 
graduates. Branches in all leading cities. For informa- 
tion regarding any one, write Dept. 2-W, Moler College, 
738 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills 


OLD GOLD 


WE PAY $1 PER SET FOR OLD FALSE TEETH. 
Old gold, silver and jewelry bought. Money sent at once. 
Mail yours today. Est. 20 years. Philadelphia Smelting 
& Refining Co., 829 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN. 
Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000 
to $5,000 a year. No former experience required to get 
one of them. We will teach you to bea high grade Travel- 
ing Salesman or Saleswoman by mail in eight weeks and 
assist you to secure a good position where you can earn 
good wages while you are learning Practical Salesmanship. 
Write today for full particulars, and testimonials from 
hundreds of men and women we have recently placed in 
good positions; also list of good positions open. Address 
(nearest office) Dept. 166A, National Salesmen’s Training 
Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Seattle, 
New Orleans, Toronto. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE & WIRELESS—STATION 
Agency taught. R. R. Dispatchers and Wires and Wire- 
less Station in school. Graduates assisted. Expenses 
low—may be earned. Oldest school—established 38 years. 
Correspondence Courses also. Catalogs Free. Dodge’s 
Institute, Myrtle St., Valparaiso , Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS 
ALL MAKES, $6 UP. GET OUR PRICES BEFORE 
purchasing. Typewriter Exch ange,223 W. 125th St.,N.Y. 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 14 to 14 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. Jl. 


UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN INTERPERTATION OF RELIGION. 
Send for free Literature, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


i ORNAMENTS ON PIANO 


By MRS. J. CUMMINGS 


An Effective Group 


A SAFE old rule to follow in reducirrg the 
“clutter”’ on the top of your piano, your 
book case, or your mantel-shelf is this: ‘“ Re- 
move every object which is not beautiful or 
useful.” Having done this we shall most likely 
have a full half dozen of unrelated, though really 
good objects of art remaining on that piano. 
But the artists have taught us how to group 
them artistically so as to give a sense of open- 
ness and space. 

You will observe that in the picture we have 
two groups—one at either end of the piano. 
There are two reasons for arranging them in this 
arbitrary way. The first is to give an unob- 
structed view of the picture which usually 
hangs above the piano. And just here I must 
mention that a picture in color, with or without 
a gold mat or frame is very harmonious above a 
mahogany or red-brown piano. The second 
reason for the separated groups is to do away | 
with that stilted appearance which a half dozen } 
vases set at equal distances from each other 
always present when stretched across a piano 
or mantel-shelf. 

Before arranging or grouping all those un- 
related, familiar objects on the top of that 
piano, let us talk for a moment about the color 
of the piano and the vases and other objects 
which stand upon it so that we may have a bet- 
ter idea as to which articles to put together. 

Let us suppose tlfe piano to be of maghogany, 
or rosewood, partly because that color is warm 
and lovely, and partly because it is a little more 
difficult, or seems more daring, to put Hungar- 
ian ware, Bohemian glass, and Tokanobi jardi- 
nieres on a piece of furniture with so pronounced 
acolor. The truth is, our composition—for that 
is just what we shall have when we have fin- 
ished arranging things—will be much more har- 
monious than as though we had used a black or 
brown piano for our base. If you have an ex- 
ample of each of the wares just mentioned you 
will notice the dull deep reds, and lovely sub- 
dued rose tints, with plenty of gold and some 
black. If with these you put Five Chappell 
ware, or some of our own wonderful Rookwood, 
you will add variety and beauty in the rich 
cream and tan tints and the soft greens. 

To Arrange a Group 


To begin our composition let us first build 
high the end of the piano which stands in the 
corner of the room. And I hope the piano does 
stand with one end in the corner of the room 
which is furthest from the door by which we 
enter. Because, as we stand for a moment at 
the entrance of a room our eye travels from 
object to object, unconsciously seeking a climax 
—which means a spot where the eye is com- 
pelled to stop or to rest because the attention 
has been attracted or riveted. The piano is 
usually the climax in a room. And upon the 
piano there should be such an arrangement of 
the ornaments, upon the further end, that a 
climax is also obtained there. 

A palm forms a most effective background. 
It may be large or small and should stand in a 
jardiniere, if you have one the right size and 
color. If not, simply stand the palm on a plate, 
and wrap both the pot and the plate in some 
crepe paper—being careful to select a color 
that blends or harmonizes with your other 
ornaments. Next select a large high vase, 
which should be considerably lower than your 
palm, and place it slightly in front of the palm 
but nearer the back of the piano than it is 
toward the front. A lower and smaller orna- 
ment, or perhaps two smaller ones, may be 
placed in front of the others. 
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HOW TO MARKET MANUSCRIPT 


Practical Advice to the Literary Members of “Our Comrades 


’ » 
Corner 


By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


RITING your story or article is only the 

first steps towards making your living and 
a reputation in the field of authorship. The 
next step is to put your work in as good me- 
chanical shape as possible for the editor’s eye. 
To understand the necessity of this, you must 
realize the editor’s situation. 

The number of manuscripts which come year- 
ly to any given editor’s office is almost unbe- 
lievable. If there are ten or twenty thousand 
writers for the magazines and newspapers of 
this country, there are five or ten times that 
number of people who are trying to succeed and 
failing. The editors and their readers spend 
more hours a day examining manuscripts than 
the writers ever spend in preparing them. 

Considering the number they receive, it is not 
only courtesy, but also common sense, to make 
their task as easy as possible. Supposing you 
were an editor and two manuscripts of about 
equal merit were sent in, one of which you meant 
to accept, would you not be biased in favor of 
the one which looked neatest? If such prob- 
lems do not occur in the average editor’s office, 
it is nevertheless the case that these conscien- 
tious and hard-working people deserve at least 
to have their eyes pleased with fair pages, prop- 
erly put together. 

lt goes without saying—or it ought to—that 
no handwritten manuscript should ever be sent 
in. That was permissible in the old days per- 
haps, even after the typewriter had become an 
institution, but today office readers. are too 
busy to strain their eyes over handwriting. 

Manuscripts are typewritten, on one side of 
the paper only. Most writers seem to prefer 
pages measuring eight and a half by eleven 
inches. On each side of the paper there should 
be a margin of half an inch; at the top a margin 
of perhaps an inch, and at the bottom, a quarter 
or half an inch. The manuscript should be 


’ bound, or rather backed with a cover of heavier 


paper, gray or green, or whatever color the 
writer prefers. Its width is slightly greater 
than that of the page, and its length half an 
inch more. This last is so that the cover may 
be brought forward over the top of the manu- 
script, and bound down with brass clips forced 
through the pages and fastened at the back. 
The advantage of this is clear: it gives the story 
or article a ship-shape look, and it protects it in 
a measure from much of the wear and tear it 
will receive from its various adventures in the 
offices of editors—for sometimes a very good 
manuscript indeed travels considerably before 
it reaches its haven. The name and the address 
of the sender are usually put in the left hand 
upper corner of the first page. 


Importance of Spelling and Punctuation 


It would seem as if it ought to be unnecessary 
to mention paragraphing, sentence-structure, 
spelling and punctuation. Anyone who wants 
to succeed in story or article writing should have 
mastered these mechanics long ago.® Yet an 
astounding number of badly constructed, ill- 
spelled manuscripts litter the editor’s desks. 
Each paragraph should begin half an inch to the 
right of the margin. If the paragraphs are too 
long, they fatigue the eye by their dark reaches; 
if they are too short, they convey the impression 
of scattered thinking. This is true of the sheer 
narrative or description portions. In dialogue 
portions, the speech of each separate character 
with the words of description or narration that 
accompany it, must have a paragraph to itself, 
no matter how short that speech is. If the char- 
acter is ill-advised enough to talk at length, it 
is the better to break up his speech into two or 
more paragraphs. 

Nothing gives a manuscript an effect of 
illiteracy more definitely than poor spelling 
and uncertain punctuation. There really is no 
excuse for poor spelling. The writer who suffers 
from it must have been told of his deficiency by 
his teachers and his family. All he need do is 
keep a dictionary by his ink bottle, and look up 
all the words he is in doubt about, and a good 
many of which he does not feel in doubt. There 
are some educated people who rather pride 
themselves on their inability to spell; it is a 
curious vanity, and one which would receive 
scant consideration in an editor’s office. 

As to punctuation, the use of the period and 
the comma is not enough. Some people are 
under the mistaken impression that any divis- 
ion of a sentence not marked by a period, may 
be indicated by a comma. This is far from the 
case. The larger divisions of a sentence should 
be marked by a semi-colon. The following 
sentence is incorrectly written: 

“This letter was being read for the third time 
by the wife, she could not believe the words she 
saw.” The colon is also too sparingly used. It 
is the mark of specification. “There are three 
main virtues: faith, hope, charity.” 

Another phase of punctuation is the use of 
quotation marks, to indicate when the charact- 
ers are speaking, or for quotation. 

“T wish you would call at the postoffice,” she 
said, as her husband walked down the steps. 

It is worth noting that if you use the double 
inverted commas for a speech or a quotation, 
you must use the single inverted comma for 2 
speech within a speech, or a quotation within a 
speech, such as: 

“T wish, when you go to the bookstore,” she 
said, “that you would buy me a copy of ‘The 
Essays of Elia’, by Charles Lamb.” 

A good deal of space has gone in indicating 
these fundamental points of good usage; but you 
would not consider it gratuitous if you could see 


the heaps of manuscripts, hopeless in form as 
well as in substance, which every month make 
the rounds of the editor’s office. 

You are a-point ahead, if you know how to 
put your manuscript in presentable shape, even 
if you have to wait some time before you pro- 
duce an idea that the editors can accept. 

With the manuscript you should always send 
a stamped and self-directed envelope, for re- 
turn in case of rejection. Some writers send 
stamps merely, but it is hardly fair to expect an 
office to donate an envelope, and to take the 
time to address it. Moreover, it might happen 
that the shape and size of the office envelope 
would necessitate the re-folding of your manu- 
script in such a way as to spoil its appearance. 

Letters to the Editor 

Besides this envelope, there is usually a letter 
to accompany the manuscript. Some writers 
omit the letter, considering that the arrival of 
the manuscript is in itself an intimation that the 
writer wishes to dispose of it, and that the name 
and the address in the left hand corner is all the 
information the editor needs, besides the manu- 
script itself. Others feel that it is better policy 
to send a few personal words. In any case, 
these should be brief—and should run some- 
thing like this: 

Editor of Blank’s Magazine, 

My Dear Sir:—TI enclose you a five-thousand- 
word story called, “The House on the Ridge.” 
If you should find it available for your magazine, 
I should be glad to be paid for it at your usual 
rates. With the hope that I shall hear from you 
before long, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary CLARK. 

It may be more tactful to make no reference 
to payment, writing a letter something like the 
following: 

Editor of Blank’s Magazine, : 

My Dear Sir:—I enclose you a five-thousand- 
word story called, “The House on the Ridge.” 
With the hope that it may prove available for 
your magazine, and that you will favor me with 
an early reading, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary Ciark. 

Supposing that, though still a beginner, you 
have had some acceptances, you might be justi- 
fied in writing such a note as this: 

Editor of Blank’s Magazine, 

My Dear Sir:—The fact that I have recently 
had some stories accepted by “Henry’s Maga- 
zine,” and “The Hearthstone,” emboldens me 
to offer you the accompanying manuscript, 
“The House on the Ridge.” With the hope 
that it-may prove available for your magazine, 
Iam, Sincerely yours, 

Mary Crark. 

Some young writers find out. the name of the 
editor of a given magazine and address him per- 
sonally, instead of in the more formal style, as 
“Editor Blank’s Magazine.” There is no ad- 
vantage whatever in doing this, unless you have 
met him. Even so, the acquaintance cannot 
affect the acceptance of the manuscript. If, as 
time goes on, your work is accepted, and the 
letters sent you are signed personally by one of 
the men or women connected with the magazine, 
then it is quite proper for you to address your 
communications to that person. Of course, as 
your acquaintance with the editors grows, the 
character of your letters will become more 
friendly. 

One of the greatest rewards of the profession 
of the author is the friendships that are made 
with the editor-folk, who are always so ready 
to suggest and guide. The process of arriving 
from a rejection slip to a friendly letter is inter- 
esting—and it may be long! First come the 
printed slips, each of which says most imper- 
sonally and politely that the editors of Blank’s 
Magazine do not find your manuscript available, 
but that rejection does not necessarily imply 
lack of merit. That is a courteous and a true 
statement; very often a writer of reputation has 
his manuscripts rejected (though never with a 
printed sliv) because it is not really available to 
to the needs of the magazine to which he chose 
to send it. 

However, if rejection does not necessarily 
imply lack of merit, it usually does. If you col- 
lect a pile of printed slips, you may decide that 
you haven’t learned the way yet, that you need 
moye practice. It may be that in time you will 
get, not a printed slip, but a typewritten letter, 
signed “The Editor,” saying that while your 
manuscript is not available it has merit, and the 
magazine would be glad to see more of your 
work from time to time, 

Then, do not at once send the editor all the 
manuscript you have, which have been rejected 
by other magazines. Wait for a few weeks until 
you have written something which your coolest 
judgment assures you is your best product so 
far, and send it to him, with a little note remind- 
ing him that some time ago he asked you to sub- 
mit some of your writing. 

It may be a long time after that before you 
succeed, but to get beyond the printed slip 
stage is a great advance. And when your first 
acceptance comes—make the joy of that day 
last as long as you can, for there are few joys so 
keen. Your day of engagement, your day of 
marriage, your day of first-motherhood and 
fatherhood, are days to be compared with it. 
For if the creation of writing is a reward in itself, 
itis nothing like so great as the reward of having 
your work appreciated by substantial accept- 
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Choosing Your Magazines 


One comes back reluctantly from the con- 
templation of success to one of the primitive 
problems yet to be considered in marketing 
your manuscript. That is, the problem of just 
where to send it. Occasionally a writer will 
choose a magazine which seems to her of the 
highest standing and will send contributions 
thither, regardless of the fact that she had not 
yet in her achievement attained to such an ex- 
alted standard. Or, suppose she writes stories 
of a certain kind, she will send them to a maga- 
zine which prints stories of an entirely different 
kind. The safest plan is to study the require- 
ments of the magazines which you read most 
frequently, and enjoy the most, see the kind of 
stories and articles they prefer, and then see how 
nearly you think your own work conforms to 
their standards. 

At the best, you will make mistakes. Even 
an experienced author will decide that a certain 
story ought to go to magazine number one; that 
magazine may refuse it, while magazine num- 
ber two will accept it as the masterpiece for 
which they have long been looking. If the 
judgment of a given successful author does not 
coincide with the judgment of a given successful 
editor, how much more liable the beginner in 
writing is to choose the wrong magazine. Once 
you have found a magazine which likes your 
work, it is better to concentrate-on it. In this 
way, the editors can develop you, and your repu- 
tation becomes more certainly assured among 
the readers of that magazine than it would be if 
you made merely an occasional appearance in 
its pages. Later on, you can widen your range, 
and become known in various magazines. There 
will be a sufficient demand for you, once any 
magazine of standing takes you up. And never 
forget the debt of gratitude you owe to the first 
magazine which gave you your chance. 

Some writers who have arrived say that they 


found it most advisable to market their own 
manuscript in the offices of the various maga- 
zines. Others say that they did best by trust- 
ing their manuscripts to an agent, who, knowing 
rather exactly the requirements of the maga- 
zines, disposed of the manuscripts more quickly 
and to better advantage than the writers could. 
The agent usually charges ten per cent. of the 
price paid for a manuscript, and sometimes 
sends a bill for stamps. 

Finally, never get the false idea that the 
editors don’t read your work. It would not be 
strictly true, of course, to say that the staff of 
readers went over every line that is sent in. It 
is sometimes necessary to read only the first 
page of a manuscript to see that it would not do 
for the magazine. 

“T know that editor did not read my manu- 
script,” said an indignant girl, who was break- 
ing her little lance against the heavy breast- 
works that guard the editors’ sanctums. al 
know it because I put in some pages upside 
down, and others in the wrong order, just to see.” 

Tt happened that the reader who received that 
manuscript, and who really read it through, took 
a sly satisfaction in returning it in exactly the 
condition in which it arrived. Editors are hard 
to deceive, and they are not without a sense of 
mischief. Not that they have time to upset such 
ill-advised tricks; as a rule, in the case of a 
manuscript, when the writer had used such a de- 
vice to catch the editor, and it had come back 
seemingly undisturbed, it would mean that the 
very first paragraph had spelled failure. 

Do not misjudge the editors. They are al- 
ways looking for new blood, new ideas; they are 
just as eager to welcome a real talent as the 
talent is to be welcomed. Editors have to suc- 
ceed, as well as writers; each wants his magazine 
to be renowned for its brilliant, interesting and 
sound work; each is always hoping to find for 
himself the greatest short story in America. 
Trust them; they want you to win if you have 
real talent; and if you have that talent, and also 
perseverance, nothing can keep you from win- 
ning. 


STORIES FROM GOLLY-GOLLY LAND 


Continued from page 9 


It was all part of the school; only the Children 
were sorry that Gumley-Gumley could not 
come along with them, because he was too heavy 
for the Eagles too carry. But of course he did 
not need to see the Bees gather the honey from 
the flowers; because he was himself the school- 
master, and he knew everything. 

The Children came back very hungry, and 
they ate for their dinner that day more honey 
than usual, and it tasted much nicer, now that 
they knew of the beautiful and clever way it was 
made. 

All that time the Beavers had been very busy 
at work, putting up the school. When the Chil- 
dren looked around, after their dinner, the 
desks were already in ‘place, and there were 
many, many rows of them, and they were beau- 
tifully polished. Dubby-Dub, in apron and 
spectacles, stood with his head inclined, looking 
up high in the air. He was wondering aloud 
what kind of a roof he should make. 

“But we don’t want a roof,” the Children said. 

“You will need something to keep the sun 
off,” Dubby-Dub returned. 

“The sun does not get hot till late in the after- 
noon, and school is over then,” Jimmy said. 

“But it may rain sometimes,” Dubby-Dub 
argued. “And I think I had better make a roof 
of boards.” 

“No, we don’t want any roof,” the Children 
said again. 

“But if it rains?” Dubby persisted. 

“Tf it rains, we can tell it to go away,” the 
Children answered. 

And even as they spoke a few drops of rain 
fell. 

It was the first time the Children saw rain in 
Golly-Golly Land, and they thought it lovely 
and refreshing, and they let it fall gently over 
their heads and necks, and they held out their 
little hands to it. Then they had enough, and 
they all sang together: 


Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day, 
Little Children want to play. 


And the rain at once went away; and a great 
half hoop of red and gold and green and blue 
and purple showed in the sky. 

They were in a faint way the lights that shone 
around the Beautiful Man, when He appeared. 
And so the Children pointed their fingers and 
they cried to one another with an eager delight: 

“Look, look, look! Gung-Gung’s shadow!” 

And after all that Dubby-Dub folded up his 
apron and removed his spectacles, and he 
started to go back to his place. 

But he had not gone far when Toomba- 
Loomba came hastening after him, and bid him 
appear before Romulus. 

It was this: 

Thinking of Gung-Gung, at the sight of His 
shadow, the rainbow, the Lord Kizzie-Ki 
wished he had a marble palace built, for to re- 
ceive Him when He came in the future. After 
a little while Kizzie-Ki told his wish to Romu- 
So so Romulus sent at once for Dubby- 

Jub. 

Dubby-Dub trembled all over while Romulus 
was giving him the new order, and then Dubby- 
Dub said: 

“Tf it please my Lord Kizzie-Ki, and you, O 
mighty and wise Romulus, I am but a poor 
Beaver, and I am not worthy to build a palace 
to the Beautiful Man.” 

And Romulus rebuked him gently and Said: 


“Shame on thee, Dubby-Dub, who lovest so 
little the Beautiful Man!” 

And then Romulus lifted his mighty voice, so 
it could be heard all over Golly-Golly Land, and 
he said: 

“Every one that loves the Beautiful Man is 
worthy of Him, and therein is one’s worthiness, 
measure for measure.” 

“Then I have been wrong,” Dubby-Dub said, 
his face lighting up. “And I will build the mar- 
ble palace, as my Lord Kizzie-Ki wishes!” 

And Dubby-Dub bowed three times to the 
Lord Kizzie-Ki and to Romulus, and he went to 
summon his Beavers, to go to work at once. 

And when the news spread through Golly- 
Golly Land, and when they remembered the 
words of Romulus, that there was no creature 
too humble to be worthy of the Beautiful Man, 
all the Beasts and the Birds hastened before 
their Kings and Queens and begged them to go 
to Romulus to ask for a share in the building 
of the marble palace. And Romulus was just 
and good, and he ordered Dubby-Dub to let 
everybody help in the building, according to 
their skill and power. And so even the littlest 
of the Gold and Silver Fish were allowed to 
give each a tiny drop of water for the mixing of 
the mortar; and the Sparrows and the Hum- 
ming Birds were seen side by side with the Peli- 
cans and the Eagles polishing the marble slabs. 

And when the Bees saw all the others so busy 
with the building of the palace, they wanted to 
do something, too, and they begged Zum-Zum 
to go to Dubby-Dub, to see about it. And 
Dubby-Dub could not think of a single job 
he could offer to the Bees. 

“If you please, Dubby-Dub, let my Bees give 
some of their honey to be used for mortar.” 

“T doubt not,” Dubby-Dub answered, shoving 
his spectacles up his forehead and becoming 
thoughtful, “that were a very worthy contribu- 
tion. But I must not take it upon myself. You 
will have to go before Romulus, Zum-Zum.” 

So Zum-Zum went before Romulus. And 
Romulus said to her: 

“It is very handsome of you, Zum-Zum, to 
make that offer. But it woyld not be to the 
liking of the Beautiful Man. He wants the 
honey for the Little Children.” 

“My Bees are sad, O Romulus,” Zum-Zum 
pleaded, “because they are only Bees and cannot 
share in the building of the marble palace; and 
their honey is all they have to offer.” 

“Go and tell them, Zum-Zum,” Romulus an- 
swered, “to be happy because they are Bees. 
This day, since the Little Children have seen 
them at work, your Bees have builded a hundred 
thousand palaces to the Beautiful Man, and 
more. Each cell in the honeycomb is a marble 
palace to the Beautiful Man, and each drop of 
honey in the cell is a sweet song to Him.” 

And so Zum-Zum went away very comforted 
and very happy. 

And there never was such a busy day any- 
where. And the Babies were helping, too; be- 
cause their smiles made everybody work better. 
And there were no games that afternoon; no- 
body could think of any; and the Bears did not 
play Mulberry Bush while the Babies lay asleep 
under the canopy. Only a few of them remained 
watching over the sleeping Babies; and the rest 
of them hastened back to work, some to help 
the Elephants tread the mortar, and some to 
help the Camels haul the marble slabs and the 
beams of wood. 

And so it was a very busy day for everybody. 
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made, scientifically perfect, 
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beating eggs, cream, etc. Sanitary, all steel, no wood or 
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Our Big Bargains 


Every Family Should Take Advantage of This Splendid Offer 
and Buy Their Reading Matter of Us 


Here Is Our Special Offer 


We will give you your choice of any one of the combinations listed 
below for Only $1.00. And remember each subscription in- 
cludes THE WOMAN’ S WORLD for 4 Years. 


Look over this list carefully and see what a splendid assortment 
we offer you. In this list you will find some of the best edited Farm and 
Poultry papers published in America, as well as some of the most popular 
Literary, Fashion, Needlework and Story magazines printed. The list 
is large; it contains Eighteen different clubs. A Free Pattern will be 
given with every combination subscription where McCall’s is included. 
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Woman’s World 


Is published monthly for the purpose of 
educating and entertaining its readers. 
Every issue contains attractive articles on 
timely subjects written by the foremost 
men and women of the day. Its pages are 
full of the choicest kind of literature relat- 
ing to history, travel, art, drama, educa- 
tion, religion, music, fashions, needlework, 
hairdressing, home dressmaking, cooking, 
short stories and serial stories by the best 
authors. It gives big value for little money. 


McCall’s Magazine 


is a large, artistic, handsomely illustrated, 
hundred-page Woman’s Magazine. It is 
full of short stories and helpful informa- 
tion for women. Besides, a number of 
pages are devoted each month illustrating 
the latest designs of McCall patterns. 

Remember—a free pattern is given to 
every McCall subscriber. 


Story Papers 


These four monthly publications— 
Home Life, Today’s Magazine, 
and Household Guest, are principally 
devoted to high grade fiction, short stories 
of love and romance, serial stories and 


class of reading to select a club in which 
one or more of these publications are 
listed. They will furnish you with many 
hours of entertainment. 


Successful Poultry Journal 


Is published monthly and will give you a 
year’s course of instruction in poultry 
culture from the foremost expert breeders 
of America. It will save you.money, and 
teach you how to make money out of 
poultry. It is worth its weight in gold to 
any family interested in poultry. 


agriculture as a great business industry. 
Many a farmer gets little more than 30 
cents out of every dollar he ought to have— 
The middlemen get a lot of it. The poli- 
tician gets his by taxation. The railroads 
get more than their share. Everybody deal- 
ing in farm produce is trying to increase 
his earnings at the expense of the farmer. 
These farm papers aie all published to 
help their readers solve scores of problems 
of vital interest to their social and finan- 
cial welfare. Every article is cleverly 
written by men and women of practical 
experience. Scores of problems of national 
and local interest are thoroughly explained 


The Farm Journal 


Is a monthly publication, and is the Na- 
tion’s guide book on agiicultural matters. 
It is, without doubt, the best edited farm 
paper in America. It is the farmers’ 
standard dictionary. It is published for 
every one interested in agricultural pur- 
suits. The mother, father, son and 
daughter, all members of the household, 
who dwell on farms and villages will find 
the Farm Journal gives information Ba 

e 
contributors are all practical men and 
women who briefly tell from experience 


profit, comfort and encouragement. 


Is published monthly. It is the greatest 
Woman’s Fashion Journal in America. It 
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If you are already a subscriber to our 
paper, we ask you to renew. If you are 
not a subscriber, we want your name on 
our subscription list. You will save 
money and secure the choicest kind of 
reading matter by subscribing to one of 
our special clubs. 
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other publications, you can renew and your sub- 
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GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use the 
columns of this magazine who is not reliable and does not 
honestly carry out his obligations to our subscribers and the 
public in general. Should any of our subscribers have un- 
Satisfactory dealings with any of our advertisers, we will un- 
dertake to require the advertiser to either adjust the matter 
satisfactorily or refund the money. This guarantee is made 
on condition that our subscribers tell the advertisers, when 
dealing with them, that they saw the advertisement in the 
WOMAN'S WORLD and any claims against such advertiser 
must be made within 60 days from the date of publication 
of the advertisement from which the purchase was made by 
our subscriber. 
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Her Letter 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


HERE are a few immortal letters. 

Horace and Virgil wrote upon waxen tab- 
pillars of the 
The quills of Mme. de Maintenon 
and Talleyrand will keep ajar the doors of royal 
So long as ink shall 
mark pathways to yesterday, the gracious sentences 


lets that will 


Pantheon. 
France for generations to be. 


of Chesterfield will guide us into 
London’s brilliant pump rooms 
and lead us back to Mayfair in its 
stately prime. 

In such illustrious company the 
humble lines that lie upon my desk 
have little place. And yet they seem 
to me, in their simple piteousness, 
the saddest words that grief and 
heartbreak ever wrote. 

It was in May that the letter 
came. I often picture her labori- 
ously shaping the childish script. 
Here and there a patiently-shaded 
capital is blurred, for the lined 
paper is a leaf from a cheap pencil- 
tablet. 

She asked nothing—signed no 
name. 

The postmark held forth a doubt- 
ful promise. I sent to the town, 
but my guarded inquiry developed 
no clue. I dared not search far, lest 
I betray the confidence so plainly 
begged by her anonymity, and until 
now her secret has remained invio- 
late. Where and what she is to- 
night, God knows, and I pray for 
the best. . 

Ihave met Life in many a hideous 
mask. I have heard souls go sob- 
bing out to sea and strong men cry 
in their despair. J have looked upon 
the naked hearts of women marked 


outlive the 


Then I read her letter, and all the joy that had been in 


Dear Sir: 
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I enjoy reading your sermons. 
an, who was betrayed at the age of thirteen, and having a child to sup- 
port, did not live as well as I might. 


me, all the vital, happy forces died, and to my last hour 
every piteous word of it will be burnt into my memory. 
And this is what she wrote: 


Iam still a young wom- 


But I thoroughly hate wrong 
living. Society don’t want me, and the sport- 
ing class of people don’t want me (unless I do 
their way). My relatives don’t want me. I 
can’t get honorable work to save my life. If 
I go toa strange place, ‘‘What’s your name 
and references?’’ Society forbids taking your 
life. Besides, I think that is so cowardly. 
If I didn’t truly want to live a decent, hon- 
est life, I wouldn’t care so much. The baby 
is playing with my tablet, and I am trying 
to write. She is the sweetest little doll on 
earth, A DISCOURAGED ONE. 

A Christmas story is upon my 
desk—the work of days, a thing of 
polished, hard-won phrases, tink- 
ling with the tintinnabulation of 
sleigh-bells, telling of crackling 
Yule logs and pursy stockings; 
bright perhaps with tinselled 
sentences, but tinsel and empty, I 
fear, as the deckings of a rich man’s 
Christmas tree. 

Then I thought of this page td be 
read in two million homes and in 
the light of that reflection it 
seemed clap-trap, and I wrote this 
instead, to be a Christmas mes- 
sage—a message in God’s own 
name. 

And if it reaches but you alone, 
little Sister, I shall be content. 

Fight on. The world is still a 
house of dreams and Justice always 
hears. The Star shines ever over 
Bethlehem to guide the Wise Men 


for Hell. And once I cursed beside a 
cot on which a baby tossed—a handsome boy, moulded 
as nobly as ever mother wrought in love, my fingers ach- 
ing for a strangle-hold upon the brute whose drunken 
fist had beat the little face to pulp; but nothing I have 
ever seen or heard or read, has hurt me quite so much 


as this. 

That morning I had watched a May Queen with her 
trailing court pass through the streets. 

The sky was hung with azure tapestries, and the 
faint scent of eager grasses, blent with the sweeter strain 
of spring-decked orchards, crept into the room. 


The world was never in a gentler mood. Spring 
surged in the air—Spring, all-promising! 
On every twig the young leaves groped. A flock of 


sparrows frolicked in the yard; whirling and wheeling 
and chattering in sheer delight of the day. 


to the Manger. 

If the day comes when such as you—so young, so 
helpless, so betrayed, so torn, so worn, so bended with 
the burden, find no peace, no helping hand—then all 
that seemed to make life worth the while was a mean 
lie. 

Believe! Hold fast to faith. Dawn pulses in the 
womb of night. 


Whatever sin was yours, is now atoned. Repentance 
washes all wounds clean. 
I bear this greeting for your Christmas morn! Your 


story, will inspire men to go where poverty has choked 
the chimney—and fill the empty hearts and stockings in 
His Name. 

There was a Christmas day on which God gave His Son 
unto the poor, and if it be that you cannot find 
mercy, then God’s own sacrifice was vain. 
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- our hands and faces become rough and chapped. The only thing we need do is to use a 


t 


(| )LL of us, grown-ups as well as youngsters, can enjoy the winter thoroughly without having 
l 


’ little care in washing. 


Washing with soap containing free alkali and careless drying are the causes of most irritations of 
the skin during cold weather. Use instead a mild, pure soap, rinse with cold water and make 
doubly sure that the skin is thoroughly dry. Then the wind can give you nothing worse than 
glowing cheeks. 


There is no soap milder or purer than Ivory—not even pure Castile. It cannot possibly irritate 
the most delicate skin. Then it rinses so readily that it is very easy to remove the lather and leave 
the skin in perfect condition for pleasant, thorough drying. 


If the skin has become chapped, Ivory Soap—because of this same purity and mildness—is the 
best soap to use. With it the sensitive face and hands can be cleansed without smarting and the 
rough skin soon becomes soft and smooth again. 


IVORY SOAP... .. 


age 


» smoking any he was even prouder. 
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_ But he kept this pride secret, and 
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Under Pressure—By Gouverneur Morris 


: Chapter I 
ANTERBURY senior was a proud man. Almost 
every pride that he had contradicted some other 
pride, and he had all kinds, and he was proud 
of it. Hewas proud of having inherited a large fortune, 
f having quintupled it; and desperately 
proud of theNhumbleness and boot-licking which he 
inspired among)the widows and orphans (so-called) 


whose petty contributions had so often gone to swell. 


his grand total. He was so rich. 
that the newspapers called him 
‘Financier’ instead of ‘“‘ Busi- 
ness man,’’ and ‘‘ Robber Baron” 
instead of ‘“‘ Thief.” 

He was proud of having been 
faithful to his wife since marriage. 
He was very proud of the hard 
drinking that he had done in his 
youth, and more than proud of 
being a teetotaler in middle life. 
If, during a panicky market, he 
smoked fifteen black segars in a day, 
without making himself sick, he was 
proud of it; if he caught cold and 
went for a whole day without 


As for what he was pleased to call 
“my golf,’ he was inordinately 
proud. But he was proudest of his 
family, and of all his family, with 
the certain exception of himself, 
he was proudest of his son Jack. 


openly derided the boy for a lazy, 
incompetent, cigarette-smoking, 
athletic-crazy ne’er-do-weel. 
Jack was not lazy. He put 
enough energy into polo, tennis, 
lawn-tennis, golf, hunting, etc., to 
have elected himself President. 
_He did smoke cigarettes; but that 
was because, between games, there 
wasn’t time to smoke cigars. 
Neither was he incompetent, un- 
less the distinct wish not to be a 
business man, or a money maker is 
a sign of incompetency. No, if 
there is anything in silver cups, 
bowls, candlesticks, cigarette boxes, 
ete., a sure eye, and a swiftly work- 
ing mind, he was competent 
enough. And the young ladies and 
their mammas said that he was 
dreadfully handsome; which, if a 
clean brown skin and a clear blue 
eye, and a nice round head, and a 
strong, long, lithe body have any- 
thing dreadful about them—he was. 
And for his particular idiosyncrasy of pride it was his 
mother. She wasn’t perfect, but she was as near it asa 
woman can be without infringing on the patents con- 
trolled by angels. At forty-five she was still one of the 
world’s reigning beauties. She was as candid and 
friendly as a child; a goddess in her-walk, and nearly 
twice as wise as Solomon. ‘Because he only knew how 
to be just, while she knew just what to do to make any 
given person comfortable, and happy, and self-satisfied, 
which is the same thing. But Jack has made it clearer 
than I can; for, when Cecily said: ‘“‘ But, Jack darlin’, 
will your mother like me?”’ he answered, and tears 
‘beaded the corners of his honest, adoring eyes, ‘‘ Will 
she! Oh, Cecily, you don’t know my mother; nobody 
ever can. She—she’s a lulu! she—she’s a honey-cooler 
—and even if—if there wasn’t any God, there’d always 
be mother.” __ 
_ Cecily understood this rigamarole perfectly, and 
at the thought of so much beauty, goodness, wisdom 
and graciousness, her eyes, which were also honest 


and adoring, also filled. And articulate speech being 


-inadequate, she promptly offered Jack one of her 


_ principal parts of speech, which in her case was of 
al ‘ : 
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pure scarlet color, .and just the right shape and size. 
Then Jack retreated six steps, and opened his arms 


wide. ‘I am playing that I am an allegorical group 
in marble,’”’ he said, ‘‘and you must guess what I 
represent.”’ 


“Arms and the Man,’’ said Cecily promptly (for 
they had played that particular play so often that there 
wasn’t much room for wild guessing), and then she 
rushed into ‘the cold allegorical marble group and 


JAMES HONTEOMERY Finck 


And So the Apartment Parlor Became a Harbor of Refuge, a Bower in Which to Make Love 


brought it to life. If there had been any horses present 
they would have bolted. 

Let us, too, pretend, Adored Reader. Let us pretend 
that you are a horse! 

Chapter II 

pe208 little Cecily. She had had a pretty empty life 

until Jack came along, and filled it full of hugs and 
kisses, and endearments. And these, as some know, 
are to the empty life what very large, mealy, boiled 
potatoes are to the empty stomach. One reads now and 
then that their ‘“‘lips touched” (usually at the end of a 
long book) or she ‘‘ fluttered into his arms’’ or ‘“‘she 
just brushed his forehead’”’ (with a whisk-broom, 
likely)’ or ‘‘their hands met and lingered a moment 
longer than politeness demanded,’’ etc. 

As a matter of fact, young people who love each other 
do an inordinate amount of kissing. They kiss each 
other until they are red in the face, and their hair is 
rumpled; and they hug; and their hearts beat. They 
cannot live without contact. - Corydon would eat 
Phyllis if he could. And why not? What is he but a 
great hungry, huggy bear; and what is she but a pot 
of honey? And how, when the gods have made a 


twilight, she fits into the hollow of his side and arm! 
And how ecstatic is that long, gentle touching of cheeks, 
and oh! the murmurs that pass, and are thought to be 
words; and the great quiet steadfastness, and the peace 
and the understanding! 

So Cecily’s life had beén empty, and then came Jack, 
laughing and joking and romping, and innocent as a 
puppy. And the mere sight of him took away the 
worst pangs of emptiness, and presently the touch of 
him took away the rest. A fire- 
cracker of which you light the fuse 
does not explode more suddenly 
(nor half so violently) as Jack and 
Cecily burst into love of each other. 
And there was no long pleading on 
his side, nor any pretense of an 
uncertain heart on hers. 

They had been walking in Cen- 
tral Park, in lilac and wistaria 
time, in springtime, in the dusk— 
just like common people. The 
Lord only knows what they had 
been talking about, and that Cecily, 
womanlike, was having the last 
word. She realized suddenly that 
she might as well have been talk- 
ing to the empty air. Jack was 
not listening. He was looking; but 
not at her, He was looking hither 
and thither in the dusk; as primi- 
tive man looked for his enemies 
before stealing into his cave for the 
night. Up this path he looked, 
down that arbor of wistaria, across 
yonder bow! of lawn, and into all 
the shadows. And she watched 
him look, and wondered—and went 
right on talking (just a little faster 
perhaps). 

Jack kept looking and looking, 
and though nothing but still life 
met his searching glance, he kept 
on looking. He knew what hé was 
going to do when he stopped look- 
ing—and he was afraid. Every 
now and then he seemed to swallow 
hard. The more nervous he be- 
came, the faster Cecily talked. 

Then suddenly he stood still, 
and looked at her. Her face 
trembled in the dusk; his face 
trembled; it was a lovely warm 
dusk, but both began to tremble 
from head to foot as if with chills. 
Cecily went right on talking—and 
got very white about the gills. 
‘And my papa,”’ ske said, “‘ wrote 
to them, and said that he would 
not do it at any price,’—whit! The arrow that 
was drawn to the head flew!—‘‘um—ah,”’ said Jack— 
and, as a ship is drawn into the maelstrom, so was 
Cecily drawn into those eager, abashed, gentle, rough 
arms. 

No! that first effort of Jack’s wasn’t a kiss—it was 
just a yearning pressing against the upper cheek—“‘ not 
at any price,’’ repeated Cecily, without the remotest 
idea of what she was saying or that she was saying 
anything at all. She was frightened half out of her 
wits. So was Jack. And shivers of happiness shook 
them. 

‘‘Not at any price’’—she was faltering for the third 
time—but. Oh, well, closed Jack. That’s the way! 
Keep it shut, old man—don’t let the girl say another 
word! Now you’ve got her! Hold her, kiss her, hug 
her till you hurt her. Fill up that empty life of kers till 
it overflows, and the sweets run back upon you What 
is this fluttering against your lips—like the first swelling 
of the flower in the bud, like the first adventure of the 
chick in the shell? Oh, happy lover, whose ardent 
kisses have bred in return, a kiss! 

Dusk faded into dark! Stars all over heaven! 


-f twenty-five-foot house. 
/ windows which might have let in sunshine were blank- 
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Fragrance of lilac and wistaria! Heart beating against 
heart, and kiss answering kiss. 

Let us pretend once more, adored reader, that you 
are a horse. 

Chapter III 

O far there had been no unnecessary words. In- 

stead of saying ‘‘ Cecily, I love you, but do not an- 
swer hastily, revered woman,” Jack took her bodily 
in his arms, and said ‘‘smack’’ and Cecily smacked 
back—and suddenly they stopped (maybe they saw a 
policeman) and walked on, sedately, out of the Park, 
and east, under one elevated and almost to the next. 
Then, just after Jack had rung the bell of the house 
where Cecily lived with her father, and as there was a 
nice dark space between the outer door and the inner 
door, the—it is not known which of them began it. 
This time Jack spoke words: ‘‘There—there,” he 
said, ‘‘it’s all right.”’ 

When the door had closed between them, Jack ran 
down the steps, and flew back toward the Park, and as 
he crossed Third Avenue joy burst from him in one 
wild whoop—so that loungers in front of a saloon looked 
upon him with suspicion. And he tore back to that 
very spot in the Park where without words he had told 
his love, and without words had been answered. The 
night deepened and the hour of dinner came and went, 
but as a mother hovers about the cradle of her child, 
so Jack hovered about the spot where she had stood. 
And he caught wistaria blossoms between his hands 
and buried his face in them; he pressed lilae flowers to 
his temples. Or he paced the turf, now sopping with 
dew, with the wild majesty of a bull elk, his eyes upon 
the stars. He was like somé glorious woodland god, 
rejoicing in the spring. Happiness was upon him with 
raging violence. If he tried to sit still, to think, to 
be calm, he might have burst a blood vessel. 

Now he reels, dizzy with love, and the tears roll down 
his cheeks. He tries to see his hands through the dark- 
ness. Oh, wonderful hands—that have clasped her 
hands, that have fumbled blindly her young shoulders, 
that have felt her little ears against their great palms, 
that have pressed her cheeks, and her dark tresses; and 
you, oh strong arms, that began so clumsily and ended 
so well—the right about her waist, the left behind her 
head! How you would slide to your places again, 
were she but here! 

And now—thump—thump—thump—heart whose 
every beat is hers, heart for which her heart beats, 
against which it has beaten—thump on—drive the 
rejoiceful, ravenous young blood wildly along its 
accustomed highways and byways. Send the fiery 
corpuscles, the glad torch bearers, to the hairs of his 
head and the soles of his feet. Set the man on fire, 
and, mark now, how gloriously he burns! He will not 
burn out soon, neither shall he be consumed; yet neither 
shall he be the master of the conflagration, nor the 
victim. And at one time he will kiss her until she 
hopes, without hoping, that he will kill her with 
kisses. And at another time he will hold her hand 
lightly, and keep aloof, and not kiss her at all. 

And, she, the right-minded maid, the generous, is his 
_for the taking; she has no will now, no power upon the 
hour; she is all his, body, and mind, and soul. She that 
was a cool maiden of virgin gold, is all molten now; let 
him but say: ‘Into this mould or that,” and into it 
she will pour herself. She will be the bricklayer’s wife, 
or the President’s, or the man of war’s. She will be a 
spendthrift, or she will clutch the pennies so tightly 
that the Indian upon them will yowl for mercy. 

Wife? She will be his dog; the girl that cleans the 
scullery in his house. Ay! she would be the nurse-girl 
to his wife’s children. Or in other words, and as Jessica 
Todd, who was Cecily’s best friend and had red eyes, 
said: ‘‘Cecily’s taken quite a shine to that big snip of 
a Jack Canterbury. And he seems rather gone on her. 
But, my dear, they have absolutely nothing in common 
—nothing.”’ 

How about those hugs, Jessica, and those kisses, and 
those beating hearts—out there in the dusk? Is all 
that having nothing in common? But everybody knows 
what Jessica would say. She would say: ‘“ You may 
well call it common.”’ 

Chapter IV 
Ht Pes house in which Cecily and her father lived 
had against it as a domicle many things. It was 
an old-fashioned, high-ceilinged, dingy brown-stone 
It faced north, and the back 


eted by a very large and very cheap hotel. The As- 
quiths did not own the house, nor any part of it, but 
rented the second floor from Mrs. Carver. And took 
their meals- on the first floor with the Todds, who 
rented the third. 

Cecily’s father was almost a mother to her, but you 
would never have guessed it. For outwardly he was the 
most timid, guileless, shrinking, forceless, embarrassed 
little man imaginable. It would have been as easy for 
him to go conscious under the surgeon’s knife as three 
times daily to enter the dingy dining-room in which 
the Todds waited, as a family of spiders old and young, 


~ 


ra 


might wait for an innocent bluebottle. During these 
unpleasant meals he heard ignorance lay down the law 
upon his own and kindred specialties; he received 
bumptious criticisms which, piercing him like arrows, 
only aroused for answer gentle blinkings behind enor- 
mous round, black-rimmed spectacles, and streaks of 


color in gray cheeks. He had his duty, as others saw it, 


made plain to him daily. He was a mark for all who 
chose to shoot; and he could not shoot back, having 
neither the strength to draw a shaft to the head, the 
eyesight to aim it, nor the nerve to loose it. Indeed if 
he so much as thought of an answer, his eyes filled with 


The Star of Bethlehem 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


They dragged her sobbing, sobbing through the streets, 
With many a laugh and oath-fouled jest; 

A livid bruise upon her breast, 

Her garments rent and finger-marks 

Painting a necklace where the brute 

Had stilled her shrieks. “We bring sweet loot 
“To noble Czsar,”’ Caius cried; 

And fat Antonius chucked her side; 

“By Venus, you shall be love's bride 

“Before Apollo's horses ride 

“Yon in the heavens.” 


But as he spake the midnight sky 
Burst into radiance, and there on high 
They saw the light of Juno die 
And Mars grow dim and Saturn fade, 
Dulled by a strange Star newly made, 
And terror fell upon the twain, 
Terror that shocked their souls a-main, 
And lo! the heart of each was stirred. 
And Caius said, “I swear I heard 
“A voice.” And fat Antonius stood 
Still like an image carved of wood 
And prayed in the Forum with bended head, 
Nor gave pursuit when the virgin fled. 

II 
A trireme battled in the sea 
While galley whips lashed ceaselessly 
In cadence as the lictor beat 
The oar-stroke for the bleeding meat 
That once was manhood. Spurred by pain, 
The gnarled arms bursting with the strain, 
Swept onin rhythm, and again. 
Black were the waters and black were the clouds 
That hung in the heavens like funeral shrouds; 
Draco, the admiral, from the stern 
Lifted his arms; “Oh gods, but turn 
“Our prows toward Athens and I will burn 
“Fat thishs of oxen and many an urn 
“Fragrant with frankincense, orris and myrrh; 
“Show us a light!” And before he could stir, 
Straight in the face of a slave shone a star— 
Lighting, as day lights, each hideous scar, 
Lighting its helplessness, hopelessness, woe— 
Then disappeared. Waves to mountain heights grow. 
Thunder peals clamor above the wind’s roar, 
Hai! pounds the cockpit and sudden rains pour. 
“Gods, hear us calling! Look on as we pray; 
“Point, in your infinile wisdom, a way.” 
Quichly the billows die down and the hail 
Stops in aninstant and fled is the gale. 
Calm as a June lake, the ocean. “TI see 
“The path is disclosed to us,—set the slaves free!” 
They strike off the shackles, again shines The Star. 
The glow of the harbor shows dimly afar. 

Il 
Three men in the desert despairingly search 
For the track of the caravans. Weakly they lurch 
On their perishing camels well burdened with store 
Of rugs from Bokhara, and gems from Lahore, 
Perfumes of Cashmir ard shawls of Iran, 
Damask and scimitar, yashmik ard fan, 
Caskets of sandalwood, silks from Cathay, 
Rubies that late on a queen's bosom lay. 
Into the night they ride. 
“Look down, Al-Allah, guidel 
“We are but dust of thine, 
“Merciful God, a sign!” 
“Brother, I thought I heard 
“Voices that spake no word; 
“Brother, upon mine ears 
“Music rang from the spheres; 
“Brother, an infant's cry 
“Seemed to come from the sky. 


“Lord, didst thou call? But show 
“How thou wouldst have us gol” 


A Star appeared and moved with them 
Into the town of Bethlehem. 
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mist, and he became tongue-tied. His head, if it had 
not been for the timid, groping expression of the fa 
and the fact that its heavy growth of gray hair usually 
needed cutting, would have been rather splendid. 
But attached to the thin Adam-appled neck, that just 
kept it from rolling off the top of the frail little body, 
it was but one absurdity the more. So the fates love 
to play tricks; putting the mind of an explorer into the 
head of a paralytic, and finishing the legs of a Cinderella. 
with the feet of a washerwoman. ay ar 

The Todds—Ambler Todd, Mrs. Ambler Todd, 
Tony Todd and Jessica—took their duty to Asquith 
very seriously. Indeed, they had elected to live in the 
third floor of that particular house for the mere reason 
that a really, truly lion had already set up his Lares and 
Penates upon the second. For Asquith, whom un- 
generous nature had made to look very much like a 
tadpole, was really alion. But only trained ears, a few 
here, a few there, the noble company of the elect, heard 
his roarings, or knew that the air was trembling with 
them. The Todds were by no means of the elect; but 
they listened carefully to the judgments of the elect, 
and repeated them parrotwise, or with variations, as 
their own. All, at least, except Tony Todd, who was a 
wise, flashy young man and on the road up in the brok- 
erage way. Indeed, it looked as if some fine day Tony 
Todd would force his family to live in a whole house, 
and pass from the upper crust of Bohemia to the lower 
crust of society. 

What went on among poor Asquith’s features, short- 
sighted eyes and jerky hands and expressions, was 
pretty much the opposite of what went on inside his 
head. To the casual glance he was a constant stumbler, 
and faller-down along the mazy way of his life. But 
could the casual glance pierce deep, it would have seen 
a long, straight road and a cool, collected soul going a 
swift businesslike journey, to an end where the bay 
trees and the oak and the laurel grew together in a 
grove, and from which rose to the zenith strong, stead- 
fast lights, like an aurora borealis seen to the North. 

Those who glanced aside to see Asquith go by are very 
few even along the midmost stretches of the road, but 
toward the end there are multitudes. And when at 
last his flaming soul shall reach the laurels, and the 
aurora, there will be a tempestuous clapping of hands, 
and hats flung heavenward, and a blowing of trumpets, 
and the disciples will grovel to touch his garment— 
but only to be raised to their feet, to hear emboldening 
words, and to be patted upon the back. 

““What a genius that man has!”’ said Mrs. Ambler 
Todd, immediately after a dinner during which she 
and Jessica had done the whole of the talking. 

“He doesn’t know enough to come in out of the wet,”’ 
said Tony. ‘‘ And if he did, you women wouldn’t give 
him a chance to prove it.” 

“‘Thank heaven, we’re not all obtuse, Tony,” said 
Jessica, an unpleasant glint in her red eyes. ‘‘ Robert 
Asquith is a perennial inspiration—at least to me.” 

‘“What does he inspire you to do?” asked Tony 
wickedly. 

‘“Dear Tony!”’ replied his sister, in that sugar candy 
voice of hers which she well knew irritated him beyond 
measure. ‘‘And if I did explain,’ she added, ‘‘you 
would hardly understand—would you, dear?”’ 

Meanwhile Asquith, who seemed so blind, had pushed 
up on his forehead those spectacles without which he 
could not see at all,.and three parts swallowed by an 
enormous leather chair, was having a quiet look at the 
world, and seeing certain things very clearly. 

When Cecily, the sweet hypocrite, had come in from 
her first bout of kissing, she would, if she had thought 
that her father was capable of perceiving the lingering 
traces upon her, have dropped dead (almost). He, she 
felt sure, would be the last person to know of her happi- 
ness—if left to himself. In this she was mistaken. He 
was the first. And he thought ‘‘She will tell me to- 
morrow, or next day,’’ and he went to bed very happy. 

But so many tomorrows went by that count was lost, 
and her demure silence began to trouble him. Jack 
Canterbury, in whose presence Asquith was about as 
composed and valiant as a mouse, began to be pierced 
here and there by a scorching vision whose mere exist- 
ence he did not suspect. The young man was laid bare 
by his prospective father-in-law, and dissected as if 
with lancets. And he was found to be good through 
and through, and wholesome. But still Asquith was 
troubled. He knew that there would be cynical and 
oppressive opposition to the match, at least from Jack’s 
father. And he knew very well that, in affliction and 
distress, youth insists upon being youth more often 
than when relatives rejoice. 

Neither was he beyond wanting the marriage to be 
consummated from a material point of view. To set 
Cecily among roses, himself would have contributed 
every sacrifice but honor—that, too, perhaps, at a 
pinch. No one will ever know how much he longed for 
the young couple to take him into their confidence. 
He knew that they were to be trusted—once they knew 
that somebody trusted them. But of their youth, 
untrusted, ardent and (Continued on page 24) 
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Little Man—By Robert Herrick 


Chapter I 
¢¢7 ITTLE man!” 
**What, mother?”’ 
“What are you doing, my little man?”’ 

“T’m looking at the sun, mother. It shines up there 
like—like a red-hot stove!”’ 

The woman came to the door and peered out into the 
mist. The black eaves of the wooden cottage dripped 
to the draggled earth, and the water oozed into the 
sluggish gutter beside the road. She saw the withered 
stems of dead plants in the garden, the sagging fence 
with its broken palings, and in the watery sky above the 
steel works the red ball of the sun, hanging beside a tall 
chimney. 

“Do you see your father?’”’ she asked, resting a hand 
on the boy’s bare head. 

“Not yet!” 

With a sigh the woman turned back to her work. 

The boy sat there in the threshold of the open door, 
humming to himself as was his wont. He did not see 
the dripping eaves, the bare earth, the rotting garden, 
within which he had spent so much of life as he had had. 
With his chin propped upon his dirty little hands he 
_ looked up into that twilight world beyond the tall 

chimney of the works where the sun was sinking into a 
sea of rainbow colors—violet, orange, and gold—depth 
upon depth of a filmy radiance from which rose pillars 
of colored temples, pinnacles of vast cities, all a world 
of mystery and glory—out there beyond the lofty 
chimney. 

Days when the sky was clear and blue a plume of soft 
smoke curled about the tip of this chimney—velvety 
black or shimmering gray. Then it was like a smoking 
mountain, such as he had heard there were elsewhere 
in the world, rising here off the flat, drab earth straight 
up into the clouds, belching its black breath from depths 
within. And the plume of smoke caught by the winds 
of the sky floated off into the heavens to join the piled 
masses of cloud, which rose peak upon peak, marching 
steadily along the horizon like a range of snowy moun- 
tains. Up there among these rosy and white mountains 
of cloudland, and in the colored palaces of the twilight 
as now, the boy knew there must be another world 
which some day he should find. 

“Mother!”’ piped the boy’s voice from that far-off 
place where his thoughts were. 

“Yes, little man!”’ 

“Ts the world very big—’way, ’way beyond the 
works?”’ 
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“Tt’s a great wide place, the world!” she answered. 

“ Are there hills and mountains and rivers and trees— 
big, big ones, like those behind the sun?”’ 

“‘There’s lots of things, of course,’’ said the voice 
from inside. ‘‘ What makes you want to know?” 

““T was just thinking 7 

There was the sagging fence, and beside it the oozing 
gutter covered with a slimy crust. Across the gutter 
the rutty road ran straight past the garden to the brick 
cavern of the steel works. Down this road men passed 
in a stream every morning, and at night when the blast 
furnaces began to flare, lamping the dark, they came 
back up the road in a stream. Mornings the boy saw 
his father go out the gate to join this stream, and even- 
ings he watched for him to return. A very great man, 
this one, large as a giant, bearded,with a deep voice that 
rolled grumblingly through the small house like thunder. 
He had long, hard arms like the bars of steel he helped 
forge, in the cavern yonder. 

Once the boy had been with his father inside the long 
brick building, had heard the mad roar of hammers 
tapping metal, the hiss of white steel. He had seen men 
running to and fro in the gloom of the cavern, sweat 
rolling in streams over their grimy faces. They were the 
gnomes his mother had told him of, who lived somewhere 
beneath the hard earth and labored over eternal fires. 

From the spidery rafters above, long arms reached 
down with mighty hands that opened and seized hold 
of great blocks of white steel. With these swinging and 
hissing in their grip, they raced down the long brick 
cavern and dropped their prey at the feet of men. The 
metal, now blushing red and purple and sparkling with 
heat, was kneaded like bread and crushed by powerful 
engines until it ran forth in long ribbons of purple 
steel or thin serpents—red, hissing, curling, alive! It 
was a wonderful place, that murky cavern beneath the 
tall chimney where in the noise and the gloom men 
worked. But above in the silent sky lay that other 
world which was more real. 

The darkness gathered closer, hiding the puddled 
earth, the broken fence, the dripping eaves. Points 
of light glimmered through the mist, and the blast fur- 
naces began to flare. Tongues of flame darted out into 
the night, licked the black sky, then withdrew, again 
leaped forth—huge serpent tongues of blue flame, 
striking the dark for swift moments like lightning. 


The boy went in and stood beside his mother, looking 
up into her face. 

“*Some day shall I go out there into the world—’way, 
’way beyond?” 

“‘Some day—perhaps—!”’ said the woman wearily. 

“Ts it beautiful out there beyond—like what it is 
when the sun goes down behind the chimney?”’ 

The woman smiled. 

‘Sometimes it’s beautiful,’”’ she said. 

Once more the boy went to the door and peered into 
the dark. A figure came in the gate. 

‘‘There’s father!”’ 

“That you, boy?”’ a gruff voice called. 
doing there?’’ 

“‘Nothing,’’ the boy replied, slinking away. 

The man closed the door, threw off his coat and hat, 
and sat down at the table. 

“T’m hungry!” he growled. 

Thus the three were shut within the walls of the small 
house. Outside the eaves dripped; the night crept up 
over the drab earth and the withered weeds in the gar- 
den. That other world the boy knew so well had faded 
into the dark. From his bed he watched the forked 
tongues of flame darting, retreating, darting anew into 
the night. Then he fell asleep in the wonder palaces of 
the twilight among the rosy mountains of cloudland 
in that world beyond the chimney. 


Chapter II 


DAY came when the brick cavern was silent. The 
smoke no longer wreathed the mouth of the great 
chimney; the serpent tongues no longer licked the night 
with fire. No more hissing steel, no tapping mallets! The 
boy had gone as far as the closed gates of the works and 
looked through them wonderingly at the still cavern 
of this, his underworld. 

There was much talk between the two great ones in 
his home, and their faces were stern. Sometimes at 
night he could hear loud voices—angry, quarreling 
voices. He could not understand 

It was late, but his father, who had been absent all 
that day, had not come. His mother’s steps had 
dragged wearily about the room all the day. Now she 
sat staring vacantly before her at the bare table. 

“‘Mother!”’ the boy cried. ‘‘I’m hungry—give me 
something to eat.”’ 

“‘There’s nothing to eat,’ the woman said dully. 

And then as the boy stared at her in wonder, she went 
to the closet and brought out a piece of hard bread. 


“What you 
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‘‘Bat that!’”’ she said harshly. 

The boy fingered the bit of bread, looking at her 
thoughtfully. Something of the truth dawned within 
him. 

“You eat some, too, mother,”’ he urged. 

She shook her head and turned away. The boy sat 
down beside the window, fingering his bread, and gazed 
through the cloudy panes of glass at the gathering 
gloom of the twilight. His cloudland world beyond the 
chimney seemed to have sunk forever into the gray 
vastness of night. For the first time he saw only the 
drab earth of the garden, the sagging fence, and the 
oozing gutter beside the road. . 

And he began to understand. 

Then the door opened noisily, and the man came in. 
He talked loudly, stumbling about the room, demand- 
ing food. The boy shrank from him into a corner. The 
angry voices rose higher and higher. Suddenly the 
man lifted his heavy hand—the boy saw it. The woman 
gave a groan—‘‘Oh! Oh!” and she held her hand to her 
breast where the blow had fallen. The boy sprang at 
the man from his corner, his little hands clenched. 

““You hurt her! You hurt her—you!”’ he cried, tiny 
pigmy, facing this great giant. He looked into the red 
face, the bloodshot eyes above him, and the mantle of 
the hero dropped altogether from this father. He saw 
the brute and hated him. The man tossed the boy 
aside and stumbled out of the house. The woman laid 
her face upon her hands and wept silently. The 
tears ran down between her fingers and stained the 
bare table. The boy came and reached his little arms 
about her waist and whispered to her comfortingly: 

“Don’t cry, mother! I'll soon 


Through this maze of a myriad atoms he trudged 
steadily, following the line of tall poles with their sing- 
ing wires that stretched past the works into that land 
beyond the chimney which this day he was resolved to 
find. The driving storm quickly covered his small 
tracks, effacing all behind, and into the untried future 
he strode confidently, head erect. The tall poles with 
their singing wires pointed out the way, looming up 
ahead in the dancing motes of the storm. For a long 
time he made his way through this white wilderness, 
thus, alone except for the song of the wires, counting 
the poles until their number was more than he could 
name. 

Then at last houses began to rear shadowy forms like 
little hills seen through the mist. He was weary. He 
leaned against a great pole and asked himself if this 
might be the end of his journey, but he knew that he 
had not yet found the mysterious world he had seen. 
So once more he plodded on down the trackless pathway 
beside the poles. The houses began to run together, to 
grow larger, until the road became a narrow stream be- 
twe2n two steep banks. There appeared out of the 
drifting snow the shadowy figures of men and women, 
and their voices rang cheerfully in the wintery air. 
Now he knew that he was coming nearer the place he 
sought, and he was content. 

Gradually the walls of brick and stone on either side 
of the way rose to dizzy heights far above his head, and 
the pavement was trodden hard by many footsteps. 
Swift cars rolled over the noiseless carpet of crushed 
snow in the roadway, and the blue lights of great lamps 
winked at him through the storm. The windows of the 
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through the open door, filling his vision; at her breast 
she wore blue flowers whose sweetness reached him. 
The boy looked into her face and laughed with joy 
because it was all so true. The lady laughed back, 
shaking the flowers on her breast, and one fell upon his 
snowy head. Then gathering her furs about her she 
tripped forth into the storm, and as she went along the 
pavement she looked over her shoulder at the boy and 
on her laughing lips was an invitation. ‘‘Come!”’ she 
seemed to say to him. 

He followed close, absorbed in his venture, and 
trotted after this goddess through the whirling snow. 
Soon she stopped again before a long window behind 
which was pictured a tiny house with the figure of a fat 
man in red clothes astride of the ridgepole. He had a 
comical hat and a long white beard that reached to his 
knees. There were little panes of red glass in the win- 
dows of the house, and inside there was the most mar- 
vellous lot of things the boy had ever seen, sleds and 
skates and guns and toys. Boys and girls with very 
red cheeks were leaning out of all the windows, and a 
little dog was sitting on the doorstep with his head 
cocked in the air. It was a joyous bit of fairyland 
where he would like to be. 

But the lady was waiting for him, holding the door 
open invitingly. They went in together. It was a vast 
light place inside, all tinkling with sound. His guide 
put out a soft, jeweled hand for him, and with his hand 
in hers he went on and on deeper into the wonders, 
down long avenues, up side streets, past great tables all 
piled with beautiful things in plentiful confusion. His 
eyes danced, and he dragged at the lady’s hand, walking 

slowly with his head always turned 


be big enough to work for you. 
I'll get yousome food. Don’t ery, 
mother!”’ 

He stroked her tumbled hair, 
her wet face. And he saw her 
wasted flesh, the dead gray hair, 
the torn dress, the red bruise on 
her breast where the man’s blow 
had fallen, just as it was. He saw 
the bare table, the cold dark 
room, the black night through 
the grimy window—all just as 
it was. There was no other world 
beyond this. 

“‘Don’t ery, mother!’’ he whis- 
pered. 

At last the woman smiled at 
him through her tears. 

““My little man!” 
mured. 

And the two clung to each other, 
all alone. 


she mur- 


Chapter III 
N the morning the windows of 
the small house were shrouded by 
a curtain of falling snow. A 
myriad white motes shot down- 


back to catch the last vision. She 
looked down at him and smiled 
gently. 

At last they came to a large open 
space in the center of the house 
where a full grown tree towered to 
the roof, its wide branches bent 
with the weight of the glittering 
things it bore. Underneath the 
branches children like those he had 
seen in the window were playing 
with spinning wheels and making 
music. It was like the noisy cavern 
of the works, only different as the 
land in the sky was different from 
the garden and the cottage where 
he lived. é 

““ Well, little man!”’ the lady ex- 
claimed, as he stood wide-mouthed, 
staring up in speechless admira- 
tion. At the familiar name he 
smiled at his friend confidingly. 
“What will you have?”’ she asked. 
“You can choose anything you 
want! What will it be?’”’ Ah, he 
was sure it would happen so! 

His face flushed, and the dancing 


eyes were still. 


wards past the panes, falling, fall- 


ing, fast and thick. The boy sat 

up in his bed in the cold room and 

looked around him. There was no sound—nothing but 
the curtain of falling snow. Across the room the 
woman lay very still. 

““Mother!’’ he called cheerily. 

“There’s nothing to eat, little man,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Get 
back to bed and keep warm.”’ 

But the boy dressed himself with great care. 

“*What are you doing?”’ his mother asked. 

“T’m going out,”’ he said, tugging at his boots. “It’s 
all white outdoors!”’ 

““Where are you going?”’ 

“To get something to eat!”’ he said, buttoning his 
coat about him. Then coming to her he pulled the 
clothes close about her thin shoulders and patted her 
face. ‘‘ You stay there, mother, and keep warm until 
I get back!” 

The woman looked at the sturdy figure of her small 
man all buttoned up in his thick coat, and smiled at the 
serious small face. 

“Don’t get lost,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Maybe you'll find your 
father somewheres and he’ll give you money for food.”’ 

The boy buttoned the last button slowly, thought- 
fully. His grave eyes spoke of larger undertakings 
than his mother dreamed, but he said nothing. _ 

“Come back soon!” she said and sank wearily into 
her bed. 

“Yes, mother!’’ 
“Don’t be afraid!’ 

The soft snow had covered the wooden cottage, the 
drab earth, the oozing gutter. The falling flakes shut 
out the broad road, the still cavern, all the familiar 
earth. But the boy plunged boldly into the powdery 
wilderness. He passed the closed gates of the works 
and looked for the tall chimney. It was lost in the 
feathery cloud of white that hid all. The world was 
very silent and small this morning, and to the boy 
seemed wholly curtained in by the falling snow. 


he called back from the door. 


“I Want You, Mother, All Alone” 


shops also blazed with countless lights, although it was 
yet day. The boy reached the heart of the great city. 
He did not know it, but he was happy, hurrying his 
tired feet. Just where in all the glitter of his new world 
should he look for what he sought? 

Before a broad well-lighted window he stopped and 
looked at the shining jewels lying in their white beds, 
bright gold and flashing stones—rubies and pearls and 
diamonds, all the colors of the sky. This surely, he 
thought, must be the heart of the place! A heavy door 
beside the window opened, and through it came a 
woman—a tall lady with a broad band of jewels about 
her white neck and gleaming stones on her little white 
fingers. The boy smiled at her admiringly out of his 
dancing eyes. Such he knew would be the people of this 
splendid world. The stranger smiled down at him, and 
as she passed out into the drifting snow she gave him 
another fleeting look, her sweet lips trembling with an 
unspoken word. So the boy moved on behind her, fol- 
lowing this new goddess of the cloudy air as she hastened 
down the broad street. 

Soon she disappeared within another door, and the 
boy paused to look in at the window. Here, oh wonder! 
was a thicket of feathery green, and on the mossy earth 
lay great clusters of colored blossoms with the freshness 
of morning dew upon them. This he believed must be 
the home of the beautiful one he had seen. He moved 
closer to the door, scrubbing the frosted pane with his 
sleeve that he might see more clearly the crimson roses 
on their long stems, the feathery ferns, and the trickling 
water of the garden within the window. Again the door 
opened, held wide by a man, and a wave of warm damp 
air wafted him mysterious odors, like the caressing 
breath of the summer wind. In the dim depth within 
the door he could see tall palms, their branches drooping 
over a white fountain, and against the marble basin 
were crushed the blossoms of flowers. The lady came 


‘“ What do you want, little man?” 
He turned away that he might 
not see the bright things hanging above his head. 
“Something to eat,’ he said quickly, ‘‘and plenty of 
it!’ he added confidently. ‘‘I’m hungry, very hungry.” 

“‘Hungry!’’ The lady took his hand again and led 
him to a spot where all kinds of foods were spread on 
the tables—meat and bread and fruit. ‘‘ Quick, take 
all you want!’’ she said. The boy reached out both 
hands for the good food. His friend watched him while 
he ate. After a time, when he began to feel less hungry, 
he said: ‘‘I’d like to take some with me.”’ The lady 
nodded. 

“For mother, you know! She’s hungry, too.” He 
gathered up all that he could reach until he had more 
than he could hold. Then the lady had the food 
bundled for him so that he could carry it, and with his 
arms about the good food, his face serenely smiling at 
the success of his journey, he turned towards the door. 
But again the lady detained him, sweeping his face with 
the scented flowers she wore. 

“Now, my little man,” she said softly, ‘‘ what will 
you have for yourself?” 

They stood beneath the great tree with its bright 
wonders dangling from every branch, and the boy 
looked thoughtfully, carefully at all. He pointed to a 
bird clinging by its feet to the topmost limb—a great 
silver bird with its wings stretched out as if about to 
fly. ‘‘The bird!”’ he said. 

“That stuffed bird!’’ exclaimed the lady. 

“Yes, that!” he said. 

It was like the birds that circled the tall chimney on 
sunny days in winter. He had watched them sailing 
with their wings outstretched against the blue sky, far, 
far above his head, almost beyond sight among the 
silver clouds. Now he knew that they too came from 
this wonderland he had found. 

So the bird was brought to him, and hugging his 
treasures tightly he left the place, Once more they 
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were out in the fuling snow where it was cold and dark. 
Now, he knew, the pleasant stranger must leave him. 
But she lingered. 

““Where do you live?” she asked. 

“*By the works,’’ he answered readily. 
side of the chimney, you know.”’ 

She laughed in that gentle way she had, as if she 
found what he said strange and new, and he laughed 
too with his dancing eyes. 

“How do you get there?”’ she asked. 

«Just follow the poles,”’ he said. 

“Tt must be a long way—with all those bundles— 
here!”’ 

She led him to one of those swift cars he had seen and 
put him in the seat beside the driver. 

“He will take you to the place on the other side of 
the chimney,’’ she said smiling at the boy. ‘‘And 
here!’’ She held out a little purse of fine gold links. 
“Take this, little man! It will bring you more good 
things.”’ As he turned it over curiously in his hands 
she said: ‘‘It’s for you—all for you—and mother.”’ 


“The other 


She smiled again at him and said: ‘‘Some time I’ll go 
to see you where you live, the other side of the chimney. 
Don’t forget me!’’ Then she tripped off, the smile 
lingering on her beautiful lips, the blue flowers nodding 
at her breast. Surely a goddess! 

The swift car rolled down the silent white roadway, 
flew along beside the tall poles that the boy had so 
wearily counted, shot out into the wilderness of falling 
snow. Before he could believe it the tall chimney rose 
mistily off the flat earth, and he was at the gate of his 
home, beside the oozing gutter. With his bundles in his 
arms he came stumbling up the steps calling: 

“Mother! Mother! Open the door! I’ve found it— 
I’ve found it!” ‘ 


Chapter IV 


he woman came to the door out of the dark, cold 
room. 
“*Found what, little man?”’ she asked. 
“Something good to eat!’’ he shouted as he tossed 
his bundles on the bare table. ‘‘Light the lamp, 
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Chapter X 
H! IT was good to be home 
again. I had been in Para- 
dise, true; but, as Miss 
Maienbach had warned me, there 
was a snake in Eden, and he was 
ealled Karl von Elten. 

Boris himself met me at the sta- 
tion: and, when he saw my dilapi- 
dated condition, his surprise may be 
imagined. He declined altogether to 
allow me to go to Castle Bordemar, 
the somewhat ramshackle old build- 
ing, half fortress, half residence, 
which my father bequeathed to me, 
and where my old Aunt Adelberta 
kept house for me. He brought me 
straight back to the Palace, had me 
put to bed in a room adjoining his 
own, and sent for our Court physi- 
cian, who is, I suppose, one of the 
best men in Europe. Boris has always 
grumbled about his salary. What 
was the use of having such a tre- 
mendous swell of a doctor, when he 
was never ill? I think the one com- 
fort he had, when surveying my 
shattered state, was that Menskoff 
would now perhaps earn a part of 
his stipend. 

When he had been told how very 
nearly I had left my bones to 
moulder in Lascania, he was more 
angry and excited than I have ever 
seen’ him in my life. 

I told him that I had been much 
at a loss, after the third attempt up- 
on my life, to know what was the 
proper course for me to pursue: but 
that, as I was quite alone and un- 
supported in Lascania, I had come 
to the conclusion that I had better 
hold my tongue, and lay the whole 
case before him before taking further 


steps. I felt this the more strongly, gk 
because I was so ill and so unhinged ee ew fee oie aa I Was Not the Only Person in Europe 
that I was not fit to state my a Who Could Masquerade 


case as judicially and calmly as 
I should have wished. I dared 
not trust myself to use parliamentary language. 

To this, he agreed, with warmth. I had done right, 
to trust my quarrel with him; but he was in such a 
passion over the whole matter, that Menskofi turned 
him out of my room, and told him to stay away for 
forty-eight hours. He went to Baron Hartig, his prime 
minister, and fumed out the whole business to him. 

Baron Hartig is old-fashioned, and much inclined 
to look upon Boris and me as a couple of fire-eating 
young—shall I say dare devils? It really seems the best 
word, though Karl used it first! Of course the first 
thing Hartig said when he had heard all was that I took 
a most imprudent step in going into the country of 
Lascania incognito. I ought to have gone in my own 
name, properly attended, or Boris should have gone 
himself. As I afterwards told Boris, that was the 
merest piffle. The reply from Lascania to our proposals 
had been much too frigid and too forbidding to lead 
us to suppose that a state visit from our country would 
be welcome. My mission was to pave the way for such 
a visit, if possible. 

The Baron thought it all over, and finally gave his 
opinion. He considered that I had cooked our hash 
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finally as far as the Duchess of Marvilion was concerned. 
If rumor spoke true, she was a forward minx, and not 
likely to let herself be taken assecond choice, the P. R. 
having failed. As regards Lascania, however, no doubt 
the machinations of Karl von Elten had given us the 
whip-hand there. If my charges could be proved—and 
I thought they could—I had taken every precaution 
which occurred to my muddled brain—King Albrecht 
would have to consent to the match, or allow the story 
to be made public. 

His advice was that the Count von Bordemar, repre- 
senting Boris, should challenge Karl, with the full 
knowledge and consent of King Albrecht: that the 
duel should take place upon the frontier, and that, in 
consideration of the honor of Kilistria being thus satis- 
fied, and the hand of the Princess secured to Boris, we 
should agree to say no more about the matter. 

Boris was the person who demurred to this proposal. 
He had taken a great fancy to the portrait of the Prin- 
cess Rosamond, and he said he was not going to have 
her unwillingly. If she preferred a chap like Karl— 
why—— 

I ought to have pointed out to him how obviously it 
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mother!”’ He shook himself out of his coat, dancing up 
and down with excitement. ‘‘ And see this, mother!” 
He took from his pocket the little gold-meshed purse 
the lady had given him and put it on the table beneath 
the lamp. The woman picked it up, her dull eyes sud- 
denly full of fire, and turned it over wonderingly. 

“Where did you find this purse, boy?’’ she demanded 
quickly. 

“Over there!”” ©He jerked his head towards his 
happy land beyond the chimney. ‘‘There’s lots of 
things over there, mother, more’n you can think! And 
mother!”’ he nodded his head solemnly. ‘‘It’s true— 
all true—just as I knew—Oh, it’s a big, big place, 
the world out there, and beautiful.’’ 

The woman opened the purse and poured bright coins 
upon the table, staring at the money. 

“She said it would get more food when this was 
gone,”’ he explained. 

“She?’’ 

“The lady who gave it to me! She was a tall lady, 
taller than you, and pretty, very (Continued on page 13) 
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was his duty to save her from such a 
fate. But I was obstinately set upon 
having a try for Marvilion. Why? 
Of course I know now that my whole 
judgment was warped, because if 
there were no embassy to Marvilion, 
how was I to get to Glanzberg, 
where was a certain street known as 
the Old Market Street? 

I flung my whole influence into the 
seale. I declared that if the Duchess 
of Marvilion were young and even 
tolerably human, she could not hesi- 
tate a minute between Albrecht and 
Boris. The Baron retorted that you 
never knew what a woman would do 
to spite you if you had once got the 
wrong side of her. 

All these arguments and discus- 
sions did not, of course, take place at 
once. All that was done, on that 
first day, was to send a special mes- 
senger to Lascania, to deliver into 
the hands of King Albrecht a sealed 
letter, containing notice of the grave 
accusations brought by Mr. von 
Lahn against Prince Karl: with the 
information that Mr. von Lahn was 
too ill to transact business, but that 
Kilistria would make further repre- 
sentations upon the subject, ere long. 

I don’t remember much about the 
next few days. I had more than a 
touch of the fever which I first con- 
tracted in Paraguay: and I was kept 
in the dark, with ice upon my head 
and not allowed to talk, or see peo- 
ple, or write letters. 

Of course, I soon threw it off. 
Mercifully, I have a constitution of 
cast iron; and before long, they let 
in Boris, because both he and I 
hated not being together, and be- 
cause Menskoff had the sense to see 
that I was worrying about some- 
thing or other. 

Then at last, I was able to ease my 
conscience, by making full confession 
to Boris of my having committed the 
unpardonable sin of falling so deeply in love that any 
other idea than marriage was simply abhorrent to me. 

He was most awfully astonished. More astonished, 
I think, than I had expected. You see, I had traveled 
so far away from my old point of view, that I myself 
hardly realized what a shock it would be. 

That J, Raoul, proud as Lucifer, ambitious as the 
same dark gentleman, should be calmly proposing to 
marry a young woman who was not even noble—who 
rejoiced in the friendship of a Mrs. Grendel in the Old 
Market Street! ! 

I don’t think Boris ever was displeased with me in all 
his life. But he was so hurt, so grieved by my tidings 
that I felt perfectly ashamed of myself. I began to 
realize what this devotion of mine was going to cost 
me. How much? Everything? 

Well, I knew, that, if it was to be everything, so it 
must be. I was much depressed, I even wished that it 
had not happened. But my resolution never faltered. 

“You know you’re only third in the succession line,”’ 
said Boris sorrowfully. ‘‘ After Louise and her boy’’— 
(Louise is his sister) —‘‘ you come next.” 

“Oh, bosh about that,’”’ was (Continued on page 15) 
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No Christmas Dinner 
is complete without. 
an Old-fashioned 
Christmas Pudding. 
Use the following ‘i 
Recipe with 


BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND. 
CONDENSED 


RECIPE—Dilute two-thirds can 
of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk with one and one-fourth cups 
of water. Beat eight eggs very 
light, add to them half the milk and 
beat both together; stir in gradually 
one pound of crumbled crackers; 
then add one pound suet (chopped 
fine), one grated nutmeg, one table- 
spoonful cinnamon, one teaspoonful 
cloves, a pinch of salt, and two 
pounds of raisins (weighed after 
stoning and cutting them); lastly, 
add the remainder of the milk. Pour 
into a pudding mould and steam 
six hours. Serve with vanilla sauce. 


Write for Recipe Book 


Borden's Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is 


the Leading Bre 
for Househole 
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stitutes the loudest voice ever lifted in the name of the people. 
utilization of the power of Niagara 


Woman’s World 


MANS WORLD 


With a circulation exceeding that of the five leading standard-size magazines or the two toremost weeklies, this department of Womans World con- 
To waste such an enormous force for civic betterment would be as wanton as the non- 
Two millions of homes stirred to concerted action can practically bring to pass any legislation for the public good 
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Editorials by Herbert Kautman 


The Problems of the President 


Now let party strife and factional 

dissent be still. The majority have signified their 
will. The people’s judgment is made. Whatever our 
personal preferences, let us remember the allegiance due 
the Republic’s ruler and as a solid union, work for the 
common cause. 

It is far more important that we shall be good Americans 
than good Democrats, Republicans or Progressives. The 
whole is greater than its parties; national weal more 
important than political creed. 

Mighty problems face the future President. Great 
questions await his decision. A long year of bitter strife has 
disclosed the need of thorough reforms in every branch 
of the government. 

We are rapidly outgrowing our old legislation. The 
developments of the Twentieth Century have introduced 
hundreds of new equations, which must be weighed patiently 
and judged with deliberation. Precedent will afford him 
little help. The America which he must understand has 
little in common with the old continent over which Jefferson 
and Monroe and Lincoln presided. 

The character of the people has decisively altered. New 
strains are leaping in our blood. The Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, 
and German have lost their preponderance. The Latin and 
Greek, the Oriental and Slav are strongly manifest in the 
commonwealth. 

“North” and ‘‘south’’ and ‘‘east’”’ and ‘‘west’’ are 
mere terms of direction. Sectional individualities are wan- 
ing. The telephone, the fast train, the Associated Press, the 
all-American periodical, are adjusting points-of-view to 
common bases. 

Industry is in process of revolution. Higher standards of 
education have altered the attitude of the great masses. 
This is an Age of Thought. Men whose fathers labored with 
their hands are driving their tasks with brain-throbs. 

A spirit of riotous extravagance is tangling our economics; 
we are over-sped, over-fed. Wages are more liberal than ever 
before in the history of man; but the cost of food and clothes, 
rates of rent and values of land have risen even higher. 

Irreverence menaces tomorrow. Standards of morality 
are low. Manhood and virtue are on the auction block. 
The standing room sign is on the playhouse and the church 
pew is empty. Vice snaps its finger in the face of Decency. 
The guardians of the law are allied with crime—the shepherd 
dog has turned sheep-killer. 

Procurers, drug-moonshiners and thugs are strongly 
organized. Anarchy is ranting on the street corners and a 
wave of socialism is steadily sweeping from Coast to Coast. 

* The ridiculous results of recent Supreme Court decisions 
have aroused a sullen resentment against the Judiciary. 
The Sherman law, upon which long deferred hope of trust 
control was nurtured, has disclosed its absolute futility. 

The women are fighting for suffrage and gaining headway 
in every quarter. The ‘“‘hand that rocked the cradle’’ is 
gathering rocks for assault upon child labor, the infamous 
sweat-shop and protected prostitution. 

International complications loom over the Panama Canal. 
Ugly situations have developed in Mexico and Nicaragua. 
Europe is seething with hatreds. The war bugles are ringing 
along the Bosphorus. England and Germany and Russia 
are licking their mouths at the thought of China’s ineffi- 
ciency. 

This is no hour for political spites. Grave issues are upon 
us—issues which must be met by a people united in will and 
deed, stirred with patriotic resolve. Opposed by hostile 
factions, failure threatens the next administration. 

*It is we, the people of the United States, upon whom the 
real responsibility of the next four years rests. 

Let us be patient, generous and fair. Little can be ex- 
pected at the outset. Give the President time to adjust 
himself and the benefit of the doubt in every crisis. There 


HE choice is made. 
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are always two sides at Washington, and the man on the . 


outside is usually wrong. 


The Curse of Cocaine 


ae existing laws regulating the sale of habit-forming 
drugs, are ridiculously inadequate. Astounding as the 
statement may seem, America is now throttling in the grasp 
of a system of illicit cocaine and opium distribution which 
threatens the safety of the nation as greatly as ever China 
was menaced by opium. 

The terrible disclosures developed in the recent crusades 


of Collier’s, supported by this publication and all decent 
journals, are not as distressing as certain facts which, at an 
early date, we hope to lay before our readers. 

For years, unsuspecting individuals have habituated 
themselves to various ‘“‘remedies’’ purporting to accomplish 
cures, while actually instilling a craving for pernicious 
poisons. - 

Practically without exception, professional criminals and 
prostitutes are chronic “‘dope’”’ fiends. 

In every city, there are physicians, druggists and “‘ boot- 
leggers’’ who evade the law and maintain a profitable trade 
with unfortunates, to whom cocaine and opium have become 
vital necessities, to be secured at any cost. 

Investigators in the employ of WOMAN’S WORLD have pur- 
chased cocaine in quantities up to five pounds without a 
prescription or evidence of professional standing. 

Druggists, extremely wary in dealing with local pur- 
chasers, do not hesitate to fill mail orders from other 
cities. 

Thousands of scoundrels, not only in cities, but in villages 
as well, maintain ‘‘speak-easies,’’ at which cocaine and 
morphine may be secured by any one who gives the proper 
signal and passes the necessary price through the half open 
door from which the concealed vendor passes the desired 
“‘goods.”’ 

The normal demands, even of specialists in diseases the 
treatment of which requires temporary atrophy of sensitive 
membranes and nerves, do not require more than a mini- 
mum seal of either drug. 

During recent years, harmless substitutes for both these 
curses have been introduced and adopted. Therefore, the 
purchase, even by a physician, of an unusual amount of 
either cocaine or morphine, is of itself a suspicious cireum- 
stance. 

We suggest to Congress the enactment of legislation 
which will place the manufacture and sale of all habit- 
forming drugs under direct control of Federal officials. 
These dangerous derivatives should be sealed in original 
packages, and marked with a serial number. Sales should 
be registered under this number, not only at the laboratory, 
but by the wholesaler, jobber and druggist. 

At regular intervals, reports should be filed, disclosing to 
whom, when and where sales are made. Thus, no matter 
in what city, or from how many different sources cocaine or 
opium are purchased by any layman or physician, the record 
will instantly disclose persons using a suspiciously large 
quantity of the drugs, and all illicit transactions be immedi- 
ately detected. 

We shall have more to say upon this subject in an early 
issue. 


The Cry of the Breed 


HERE’S a strange boy in the barber shop—Demetrius 
the bootblack is gone. The wife of Andropoulos the 
florist conducts his business now. Three of the waiters at 
the Palace hotel have thrown up their jobs. The sum- 
mons has sounded—Greece has called her sons home to 
battle for honor and for God. 

The dogs of war are loose in the Balkans. 
swineherd has deserted his droves. There are no shepherds 
for the Macedonian flocks. United in a common cause of 
hate and vengeance, the hill-men are swarming the Turkish 
border. In every Balkan heart, there rankles an awful 
memory of pillage and cruelty. The little buffer kingdoms 


The Serb 


- have, for a moment, ceased to be pawns on the chessboard 


of Continental diplomacy. It is war—war, with and to the 
knife—reckless, checkless war! The score is heavy against the 
Moslem raider. Every grave on the granite slopes shrieks for 
blood atonement. It is Cross against Crescent. 

Here, where the Knight Templar battled with the infidel, 
every blade of grass is fertilized with the bones of crusader 
and martyr and patriot. 

Twenty thousand Greeks sailed out of the port of New 
York within one week—khaki-clad, resolute, fighting men; 
no longer barber and pedlar and candymaker, but again 
sons of Philip, Alcibiades and Leonidas. In their trade- 
dulled veins the mighty ichor of a heroic age is surging. 
From behind the walls of time, they hear the ululating war- 
cries of Macedon’s bronze-shod phalanxes and the deep- 
throated shouts of indomitable Lacedaemon. Scions of 
Hector, Menelaus and Achilles, suckled at the golden breast 
of History, they dare anew where once the Hundred held 
the gate against the Asian horde. 


December, 1912 


CHILDREN’S WORLD 


Dear Cur~tpREN—Christmas stories and verses and pictures! Dear, dear, how the old year 
does run away! It seems just a few days since we were talking about summer vacations. 

But then, I suppose, the time between Christmas and Christmas doesn’t seem quite so short 
to the little nieces and nephews as it does to Aunt Bell. That’s one big difference between children 
and grown-ups. Why, I remember when I was a little girl—oh, it wasn’t so awful, awful many 
years ago— if anybody told me I had to wait a year for something I wanted, it seemed just as if 
they told me I'd never get it. But now, if they say that something will happen in a year, I say 


“Gracious me, I wonder if I can get ready in time!” 


understand till you’re grown-ups yourself. 


But this is something you won’t altogether 


Well, Aunt Bell has a whole lot of nice Christmas wishes for the nephews and nieces. In the 
first place, she hopes they'll all be good little boys and girls so as to deserve all the nice things that 


happen at Christmas time. 


And she hopes that they will all be happy and satisfied on Christmas 


morning and that not one will be saying “Oh, dear, I wish I’d have got this,” or “I’d lots rather 


have had something else.” 


And she hopes they’ll all have kind thoughts, and if possible, kind deeds for the little children 
that aren’t as fortunate as they are, and that they won’t, on any account, eat more candy and 
nuts and turkey and pie than is good for them. Because that’s likely to make the day after 


Christmas a mighty uncomfortable one. 


And so, Merry Christmas to one and all the nieces and nephews, from 


Aunt BELL. 


THE LONGEST NIGHT 


Some folkses say that they can prove 
June twenty-first’s the longest day— 
But anyway the time does move, 

And that’s more than I can say 
About the night ’fore Christmas day. 


To make it seem much longer quite 
Is most grown folks’ only notion; 
I go to bed when it’s most light 
And everything is in commotion. 


Si ef 


— 


So there I lie awake and toss, 

And count sheep jumping through the 
fence, 

Bewitching dreams are naught but dross 

Till my old Sandy man relents, 

And put an end to this suspense. 


And then I dream of polar bears 

Of reindeer fleet and speeding fast 

‘Till dawn-light through the blind appears, 
I wake—Christmas is here at last! 


A MADE-UP CHRISTMAS 


ANE and John and Jimsy hadn’t had very 
I much of a Christmas. But they didn’t 
know it, for their mother was such a good 
make-believer. She could make a story out of a 
piece of calico, and cookies without any eggs; 
she could make dancing dolls out of horse chest- 
nuts, and minute pudding out of flour and water 
and salt that would stick to your ribs and make 
you so fat that you began to laugh from mere 
comfort, and kept right on laughing. 

So Jane and John and Jimsy made the best 
of what Santa Claus brought them, rejoicing in 
the warm red mittens, and the new warm stock- 
ings, and the one toy apiece, and the extra good 
dinner that mother made magical by wonderful 
stories about the Christmas fairies that helped 
to serve it. The good time lasted all the week 
through, too, just like other children’s Christ- 
mas. Only perhaps it was nicer than anybody 
else’s, for play and work were so mixed up to- 
gether that Jane and John and Jimsy could 
hardly tell which was which. 

On New Year’s morning mother said: “Now, 
children, you have been so good, why not have a 
grand frolic. Take this coal shovel, and slide 
down hill. This was the sled which Santa Claus 
used to practice on when he was learning how to 
make sleds for children.” 

“Hurrah!” the children shouted, and started 
off for the hill with the wonderful shovel. One 
after another they took turns. And they had 
such a good time that a little boy who lived ina 
big house near the hill-top came and watched 
them. When they saw how solitary he looked, 
Jane and John and Jimsy asked him to take a 
ride, too, and they showed him how to do it, and, 
oh! what fun he found it. 

“T have a sled,” he told them; “and I’ll get it.” 

“A sled!” cried Jane and John and Jimsy. 
“And may we ride down hill on it?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the little boy; “but a sled isn’t 
any fun.” 

When he came out from his house again his 
mamma came with him to see what the wonder- 
ful new game was that her little happy son was 
trying to tell her about. When she saw her boy, 
who had been so pale and tired, go down the hill 
on that jolly old coal shovel, and come up rosy 
and merry, she laughed until she cried, and she 
kept on crying until she laughed again. 

But by this time Jane and John and Jimsy 
had put their arms around her, just as they did 
about mother sometimes, when she told them 
that she was crying for some more magic, and 


that the water fairies would bring it by and by 
if the children would send them some kisses. 
And when she heard this strange story she 
laughed, as I told you, and then she went home 
with the children and met their mother and 
talked a long, long time. After she went home 
with her little boy, who waved his hand and 
threw kisses until out of sight, somehow the 
house seemed more cheery than ever to Jane 
and John and Jimsy. 

No wonder, for there was a surprise in the air. 
Mother said so, and mother always knew. 

Just as they sat down to their supper of min- 
ute pudding a knock came at the door. When 
they went there was no one there, but there was 
a great big package on which was printed in big 
letters, “January First—A Christmas Post- 
script from Santa Claus.” And what do you 
suppose was inside? What but three handsome 
sleds, one for Jane, one for John, and one for 
little Jimsy. 


A WEATHER PROBLEM 


OUR water into a tumbler until it is about 

half full. Place asmall plate on the top of the 
tumbler, and holding the glass with the right 
hand, pressing upon the plate with the left, turn 
the lot upside down. Take care that the water 
does not spill. 

The trick is to drink the water, but only one 
hand may be used. 

When everybody has given it up, bend down 
until the top of the head touches the glass and 
stand erect, supporting the plate and glass with 
the hand. This done the plate can be re- 
moved and the water drunk. 


FOUR TIMES THREE MAKES ELEVEN 


prt three coins on the table, and pick them 
up one at a time, counting, ‘One, two, 
three.” Put them down again, one at a time, 
counting, “Four, five, six.” Pick them up 
again, counting, “Seven, eight, nine,’ but when 
you get to “nine,” hold up the coin quickly, and 
put it down again. Then put the other two 
down, counting, “‘Ten, eleven.” You, appar- 
ently, have altered the multiplication table, and 
made four times three equal eleven. 

Now place the coins in anyone’s hands, and 
ask them to do it. In all probability they will 
fail, even if they see partly through the trick, 
because the coins must be on the table at the 
beginning of the trick. 


PUZZLEGRAMS 


Rearrange the letters in‘each sentence to spell 
the name of some well known nut. 

1.—Lift, Reb. 2.—Thou kin cry. 3.—’Cept 
a one 4. Eat puns. 5.—Maldon. 6.—Then 
Zula. 


CHARADE 


My first a pet pretty and mild; 
You must search through the alphabet 
If you wish my second to get; 

My third your tresses need, my child; 

My whole underground in Rome is set. 


FURNITURE IN THE HOUSE 
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Answers to November Puzzles. 
Hidden Birds —1.—Osprey. 
3.—Flycatcher. 
Riddle—Time. 
Parts of the Body—1.—Face. 2.—Teeth. 
3.—Feet. 4.—Hair.. 5.—Ears. 6.—Nails. 


2.—Swallow. 


Soda crackers are ex- 
tremely sensitive to 


moisture. 


Before the advent of 
Uneeda Biscuit the only 
persons who ever tasted 
fresh, crisp soda crackers 
were the people in the 


bakeries. 


Now that we have 
Uneeda Biscuit—we have 
perfectly baked soda 
crackers—perfectly kept. 


No moisture can reach 
them—no contaminating 
influences can affect 
their flavor—their good- 
ness is imprisoned only 
to be liberated by you 
for you when you open 
the package. Five cents. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


KNOX GELATINE 
is as popular for the candy it 
makes as for the desserts and 
other goodthingsthat have made 
it famous for twenty-five years. 
Just try these 


KNOX DAINTIES 


Soak 1 box KNOX ACIDULATED GELATINE in 
1 cup cold water 5 minutes. Add 142 cups boiling 


water and when dissolved add 4 cups granulated sugar _ 


and boil25 minutes. Divideinto2equal parts. When 
somewhat coolea add to 1 part 42 teaspoonful of the 
pure fruit acid dissolved in 1 tablespoontul water, and 1 
tablespoonful lemon extract. To the other part add 
Jg teaspoonful extract of cloves and color with the 
pink color. Pour into shallow tins that have been 
dipped in cold water, Let stand until quite firm ; cut 
into squares with a knife dipped in hot water. Roll 
in coarse granulated sugarand let stand to crystalize. 
Vary by using different flavorings and colorings. 

NOTE: To use the Sparkling package instead of the 
Acidulated for the above recipe, for the first part use 
4 tablespoonfuls lemon juice and 1 teaspoonful lemon 
extract instead of the pure fruit acid. For the other 


part follow directions in the Acidulated recipe. 


FREE RECIPE BOOK 


Let us send you ourrecipe book containing other de- 
licious candy recipes and also telling of good things to 
make in desserts, salads, jellies, ices, etc. FREE for 
your grocer’s name. Pint sample for 2-ernt stamp 
and grocer's name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 


12 Knox Avenue 


Johnstown, N. Y. 


AN $8.00 
LAMP 


SUN LIGHT CO., 


= = 
SUN GASOLINE LAM z 
Makes home homelike, rests the tired eyes, costs lit- 


tle, gives much. No odor, grease, bother. Makes and 
burns its own gas. Satisfaction or money back, 


FREE 


Get catalog and liberal terms. 
Hollow wire system also. 


TO AGENTS SELL- 
ING 6 LAMPS. 


1326 Market St., Canton, O. 


NAM FADELESS DYES 


Make it unnecessary for you to guess whether your goods are all wool or mixed goods. They color all fabrics 


at one operation. 


Calendar, blotters and booklet free. 


MONROE DRUG COMPANY, Quincy, Ill. 
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Woman’s World 


How to Enjoy Your Mind—By Dr. Frank Crane 


Thoughts are Things,’’ says this Kindly Philosopher, and if you heed his sug= 
gestions and make your own mind a garden of pleasure, your happiness will be 
doubled—not only in this Holiday Season—but throughout your whole life. 


"[HERE is one source of pleasure most of us 
neglect. It is always with us, always “on 
tap,” so to speak, and if we knew the art of using 
it rightly it would save us in many ways. 

I mean one’s own thoughts. 

How much downright enjoyment do you get 
from your own thoughts? Asa matter of-fact, are 
you not in the habit of running away from them? 
When you are left to your own resources are you 
not bored, wretched and lonesome? Can you 
appreciate the feeling in the old verse of Edward 
Dyer? 

“My mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such present joys therein I find, 
That it excels all other bliss 

That earth affords or grows by kind.” 

Surely then, a few hints will be acceptable 
upon how to use one’s own mind as a garden of 
pleasure. There has been plenty of advice upon 
how to strengthen the memory, how to train the 
reason, how to cultivate the imagination, and all 
that; let us talk awhile on how to “enjoy your 
mind.” 

How extensive is the thought-realm! The 
empire of Great Britain “upon which the sun 
never sets,” is a small spot compared to it. For 
my thoughts embrace not only this world but the 
star-worlds, they roam heaven and hell, they are 
in Patagonia, Peru, ancient Rome and modern 
Chicago. 

How quick and supple they are! They can 
beat Puck in his flight around the world. I can 
think of Julius Caesar, and in a trice he can be 
made to disappear and be replaced by Li Hung 
Chang. 

Past and present mean nothing to my thoughts. 
Everything is now. Now the huge flying lizards, 
of the days of the earth before man existed, flap 
their wings, now Lucifer falls “nine long days” 
from heaven to the pit, now Alexander’s legions 
tramp through Mesopotamia, and now Crom- 
well’s Ironsides march into London. No “moving 
picture show” can equal my thought-show. 

Isn’t it singular that a creature with a power 
like this should get world-weary and sigh for 
something to amuse him? Is it not curious that 
we so dread to be left alone with our thoughts? 
We complain of being left alone with this magi- 
cian, miracle-worker, cinematograph, phono- 
graph and winged Mercury! It must be that dis- 
content is inground in human nature. 


Thoughts Are Things 
Perhaps, however, it is because we do not under- 
stand how to enjoy thought. Let us therefore 
consider a few simple hints that may help us here. 
Tirst of all, we should realize the value of 


thoughts. “Thoughts are things,” they are 
realties, more real than brick and stone. We 
need not enter into the labyrinth of metaphysics 
to see that the thought or mental vision, of a tree, 
for instance, is even more real to us than the tree 
itself. When there is no mental perception of any 
object, the object itself does not exist—for us. 
Without the presence of the thinker the world is 
dead, even uncreated. Without the hearing ear 
Niagara does not roar, nor the sea boom upon the 
sands, nor birds cry in the forest. Were there no 
seeing eye there would be no colored sunsets, no 
redness of the rose, no beauty in the cheek and lip 
of youth. With no sense of smell there would 
cease to exist the whole world of perfume, the 
odors of lilac and jasmine would be no more, the 
aroma of coffee and savory food would vanish. 
For it is only as human thoughts that all these 
things have their being. 

Let us try to grasp this. In me, in my mind, 
are all the resources of nature and men. As I lie 
in bed, there, in my pillowed head, swarms the 
whole universe, stars, suns, clouds, oceans, deserts, 
men, women, book pictures, events. For me it is 
not the things themselves that exist, it is the 
thought of things. 

Getting thus some notion of the importance of 
thoughts, let us, as a next step, form the habit of 
thinking as an amusement. If you find yourself 
with an idle hour, suppose you are waiting for a 
train, or are left alone in the house, or are on a 
solitary journey, or in any other way have 
“nothing to do, nothing to read and nothing to 
play,” then deliberately set to work observing 
your thoughts. Play with them, study them. 

Note, for example, how one thought brings on 
another, the associative or suggestive power of one 
over ahother. Try to reverse the process and see 
how you came to be thinking of the present object. 
You are thinking of your broken eye-glass; a few 
minutes ago it was the emperor of Japan; how did 
you come to go from one to the other? You dis- 
cover the process was this: you remembered seeing 
a man opposite you in the car wiping his glasses, 
which called to your mind the broken glass in its 
case in your pocket; why did you remember this 
man? Because he looked like your neighbor 
Smith; Smith was suggested by a joke some one 
told you concerning the many Smiths in the city 
directory; this some one was your uncle David; he 
is teacher in the university; the last time you were 
there you saw some Japanese students; these 
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students were called to your mind by read- 
ing about the death of the Japanese emperor; 
and so the curious bridge was built from the 
oriental monarch to the broken eye-glass. 

Notice how different the clews that hang one 
thought to another, what a strange, darting, zig- 
zag motion your chain of thought has. 

Again, practice controlling your thoughts, 
driving them in some certain direction, 

Lay down certain principles to govern your 
thinking, and stick to them. For instance, de- 
termine to drop, like a hot poker, any thought 
that makes you miserable, weak, depressed, 
wicked or afraid. 

Consider thoughts as if they were people coming 
toward you in the street; when you see an enemy 
or a bore coming, dodge! If you see a tiger- 
thought, rattlesnake-thought or skunk-thought, 
run! Welcome the flower, angel, prosperity, suc- 
cess thoughts. 


Learn to Control Thought 


You have no conception how much this has to 
do with your health, fortune and happiness. Do 
you know that just by learning the art of thought- 
choosing and thought-dodging you can work 
wonders? 

As to health, the power of mental suggestion is 
well known. By stern control of one’s thoughts, 
keeping them off the subject, one can cure nine 
diseases out of ten. There are some who make 
this law a part of their religion, and it works 
well. Any intelligent physician will tell you it is 
founded on fact. 

On the contrary, if you have a slight ailment, 
and allow black, fearsome and alarming thoughts 
to flock to it, like evil birds, you are pretty sure 
to develop serious trouble, which by a little sensi- 
ble thought-control might have been avoided. 

The same law holds good in your dealings with 
people. Think success-thoughts and you are ten 
times likelier to succeed than if you harbor failure- 
thoughts. Allow your mind to run upon how awk- 
ward, ignorant, small, weak and poor you are, and 
people will walk on you as naturally as if you were 
a door-mat. 

So if you wish to be graceful, let images of grace, 
of graceful people, deeds and words, circulate 
in your mind. Study the kind of persons you 
admire, in actual society and in books, and recall 
them often and you will grow to be like them. 

It is your thought of yourself that defeats you. 
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- It is your thoughts that make you or undo you. 
To be religious, let religious ideas and images be 
entertained constantly in the mind. To become 
brutal, low and sensual, keep letting such mind- 
pictures show on your mental cinema. To make 
money, think money. To be generally despised, 
cultivate self-despising thoughts. And so on. 

You can notice this in other people. Every 
person is attended by his body-guard of thoughts, 
as a king is surrounded by his courtiers, or a 
general by his staff. Observe your acquaintances. 
Take Miss Aye, a sullen, sensitive, sour girl, al- 
ways looking for offense; she has few friends be- 
cause she has few friend-thoughts; when she 
enters the room you can almost hear the wasp- 
thoughts buzzing in her head. 

Emma Bee, on the other hand, never meets you 
but you feel the force of the thoughts of cheer, 
fun, sympathy and goodness flying about like 
butterflies in her mind. 

In the cold eye of that old curmudgeon, Mr. 
Cee, you read money-thoughts, trap-thoughts and 
grab-thoughts. 

In young Dee you can easily discern the 
thoughts of dissipation and deviltry, while honor- 
thoughts and goodness-thoughts are just as plain 
in young Gee. 

It is not a man or woman you are meeting; it is a 
thought-flock. 

You yourself are but a thought-nucleus. Con- 
sequently there is nothing in this world you can 
learn that will conduce more to your happiness 
and power than how to choose and reject thoughts, 
how to make some your familiars and how to keep 
others outside the door. 

And let me tell yéu something deeper yet: your 
thought-goodness and your thought-sin mean 
even more to you than your outward deeds. A 
sin committed is bad enough, but by openness it 
is already half cured, but foul and wicked thoughts 
nursed in the mind poison the whole character. 
And if you can only sit and think of kindness, 
courage and beauty, you are doing much to help 
along the world. 

No thought is ever lost. 
the mind. 

A love-thought without the deed is better than 
a love-deed that is not born of thought. 

Thoughts are things. You are thoughts. The 
world is thoughts. Learn to deal with thoughts as 
with realities, and so to mold your life from within, 
and not to have it shaped by the hazard from 
without. 

“Life,” said Marcus Aurelius, “is what our 
thought makes it”; and the appeal of Holy Writ 
is, “Let the unrighteous man forsake his 
thoughts.” ; 
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pretty!” He smiled in recollection of all her 
beauty. “Of course!” he added positively. 

The woman fingered the money, counting it 
all, arranging it in little piles, while she listened 
as in a dream to the child’s babble of all he had 
seen and done in that bright world of his beyond 
the chimney. 

“And just see this!” he shouted, unwrapping 
the silver bird and holding it out above his 
head. “It’s like the birds in the clouds,” he 
said, stroking the soft breast and the wide 
wings. “We must hang it somewheres, so’s we 
can see it always!” 

While they were examining the great silver 
bird, the door opened and the man slunk in. 
The two at the table were so absorbed in the 
silver bird that they did not hear him. He came 
up out of the black shadow behind them and 
stood looking at all the things on the table. 

“What’s this?” he asked, pointing to the 
purse. 

The woman and the boy started in fright, 
dropping the bird upon the floor. The dancing 
light of joy in the boy’s eyes faded as he looked 
at the greedy face of the man standing above 
him in the chill gloom of the room. Suddenly 
that fairy world in which he had lived all this 
day, from the white dawn until dark, went out, 
and once more he was back within the dingy 
walls of his life. 

“What’s that money?” the man growled 
fiercely. 

“Tt’s mine,” the boy replied quickly, and the 
woman hastily put her hand over the little pile 
of coins and the gold purse. 

“Give it to me!” the man said, thrusting his 
arm between them. : 

“No, no!” the woman cried. “Not this! It's 
the boy’s. It s—for food.” 

She sprang up with the money clutched in her 
hand, and retreated into the dark corner of the 
room. 

“Give it to me!” the man said again angrily, 
and seizing the lamp in one hand, he followed 
her. 

“No! You mustn’t take this!” the woman 
moaned. “It’s all we’ve got—him and me— 
all we’ve got in the world!” 

“You sha’n’t have it!” the boy cried. He ran 
towards his mother, putting out his arms blindly 
to protect her. 

The man raising the lamp above his head saw 
the two cowering in the corner, the boy with 
outstretched arms standing before the mother. 

“Keep it, then, you m 

There was a sudden crash, and all was dark 
in the room. The boy felt the sharp edge of 
glass cutting his flesh, the wet oil on his face, 
then a flash, a quick burst of fire in which he 
stood. 

“Mother!” he cried in terror. “Oh, mother, 
I’m burning, burning!” 

The woman wrapped her arms about him, 
trying vainly to smother the flames. 

“Little man! Little man!” she cried wildly. 

And then in the terrible pain of his burning 
flesh he saw again all at once afar off, the beau- 
tiful hills of cloudland, the jewels and the 
flowers, and the radiant lady with the smile 
upon her lips. 

“Don’t cry, mother! 
Save me, mother!” 


Chapter V 

E awoke and found himself in his mother’s 
bed—a small white object in the great 
bed. His arms were stiff and puffed with band- 
ages, and he could not move without pain. So 
he lay quite still and tried to remember all that 
had been. The room was dim, but he thought 
it must be day, for he heard voices outside ring- 
ing clear in the frosty air and muffled footsteps 

upon the snowy road. 

Above his head he could see a gray bird: hang- 
ing by a string from the gas-jet with its stiff 
wings outstretched. It did not seem like the 
bird he had brought back with him from the 
land beyond the chimney on that day. He 
looked at it curiously, and he saw that it was 
merely a large gray bird, with its feet stiffly 
curled under it—a dead thing. He shut his 
eyes, trying to recall the wonders of that fairy 
land where he had been, but he could not see 
them clearly. It seemed as if it had been a long, 
long time since he had walked through the 
storm beside the poles with the singing wires 
and met the beautiful one with the smiling lips. 

The woman opened the door and came into 
the room. 

“Little man!” she whispered softly. 

“What time is it, mother?” he asked. 

“Morning.” 

“What day is it, mother?” 

“Christmas Day!” 

“Christmas?” he repeated wonderingly. 
That was the day, he remembered, the lady had 
spoken of—the great, the happy day she said 
was coming to him soon. But it seemed like 
other days. 

His mother raised the shade, and he could see 
outside a white earth and a cloudless sky. The 
tall chimney rose like a frosted cone in the still 
air. The sky seemed empty as though it had 
never held any other world than this around 
a He closed his eyes to shut out the blinding 
ight. ‘ 

His mother knelt down beside him and with 
trembling fingers touched his bandaged arms. 
“Does it ‘hurt, little man?” she murmured. 

“Not now, mother,” he said in a thin, small 
voice, “not when I lie still like this.” 

His dull eyes traveled over his mother’s face, 
which was close to his. He saw the tears start- 
ing in her eyes, the black rings of care beneath 
the red lids. Her face was worn and old, and 


Oh, I’m burning up! 


her arms were thin, her breasts lank, and her 
hands bruised and knotted. He saw his mother 
as she was, as he saw the dead bird, the lofty 
chimney, the empty sky. Yet somehow it was 
sweet to him—all his! Slowly, painfully he 
raised his hands and touched the worn face. 
His mother bent closer and he could feel the hot 
tears on his face. 

“Mother,” he whispered, stroking the wet 
face with his little hand, “why do you cry?” 

“T can’t help it, my little man!” she sobbed. 

“T don’t feel the pain now,” he said, still 
stroking the worn face and the loose gray hair, 
which was not beautiful—nor the faded dress, 
the wasted flesh, the weary eyes—but which he 
loved. In this still room between the clouds and 
the earth to which he had come from his dream 
‘he understood his mother’s pain and sorrow, 
her longing love for him. And at last he said in 
his thin, small voice, comfortingly: 

“Y’ll get strong, mother! I'll grow to be a 
man before long! Then, mother, you and I will 
go to find that other place behind the chimney 
—way off there where I went, you know?” 
She nodded. “And we'll live there always, you 
and I, and never come back here.” 

“Yes, little man!” she murmured between her 
sobs. “We’ll go, you and I.” 

“So don’t cry, mother,” he said softly. For 
this world seemed to him over-full of tears. 

Then he fell asleep. 


When he woke again, the room was full of 
lamp-light. The stuffed bird glittered strangely 
above his head, and beneath it at the foot of the 
bed stood the lady he had seen in the land of 
dreams, smiling at him with her sweet lips. She 
wore a dress of silver gray, like the soft breast 
feathers of the bird, and on her beautiful golden 
hair there were bright jewels such as he had 
seen in the window, and about her white throat 
a band of sparkling stones. Light shone from 
ae joyous eyes, and she opened her smiling 
ips. 

“Little man!” she called to him. 
come to see you as I said I would.” 

“Yes,” he answered, wonderingly, observing 
all her strange beauty that seemed to fill the 
dull room with splendor. 

“Today is Christmas!” she cried. 

“Yes, I know,” he said quietly. 

“See what I have brought you!” 

The lady pointed to a little green tree which 
his mother had placed beside the bed. It was 
like the great tree with wide-spreading branches 
that he had seen in the vast house of wonder 
where the lady had led him. It was laden with 
shining ornaments—gold and silver stars and 
colored balls—as the other one had been, and 
astride its topmost branch sat a little red- 
coated old man with a white beard, like the 
man he had seen in the window of the shop. 

His mother lighted small candles among the 
branches, and they shone like tiny stars, 
throwing spangled lights upon the colored balls. 
He looked at it gravely with inquiring eyes. 
He saw that it was like the great tree in his 
wonder-land, only smaller, and the shining 
ornaments on the green boughs were of tinsel 
and of glass. He looked solemnly at the beau- 
tiful one, like a goddess, who watched him with 
smiling eyes. He saw that she was a woman 
like his mother, only younger, richer, fairer. 
And he turned his face to her whom he loved 
most. For it seemed that now he was touching 
ae his small hands the two ends of the arc of 
ife. 

“Come here, mother!” he said with his eyes. 
And when his mother bent over him he whis- 
pered: “Tell her to go away, please!” 

“Why, little man?” 

“T want you, mother, all alone!” 

When the strange lady had turned away, the 
smile fading on her lips, he whispered: 

“Sometime we'll have Christmas, you and I, 
in that other place, you know. ’Way, ’way, 
’way beyond up there! You and I,” he re- 
peated softly. “And you'll wear a bright dress 
and shiny things like hers, and then you'll 
smile, mother! And there’ll be lots and lots of 
things for you, up there—’way, ’way beyond.” 

He closed his tired eyes and his voice died to 
a murmur that just reached her ears. 

“In that—other—place—’way, ‘way, 
beyond the clouds, mother!” 

The woman’s head sank between his arms. 
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Song 
By Cuartes H. MACKINTOSH 


All artless, effortless, they seem to throng 
Out from the Singers’ ivory, hrobbing throat; 
Each scented, golden-liquid, pulsing note 

So gently-tender, yet so sweetly-s'rong! 

But ah, for all the weary nights, and long, 
‘Before the Singer won the craft to float 
The silken tissue of the faery boat 

Across the turmoil of the Sea of Song! 


The perfect rhythm found, the cadenced sway, 
But ah, no sooner is he ourse set true, 
Than all the dear-won craft wust melt away, 
Leaving the hours of triumph short and few! 
Yet is not this, perhaps, the Singers’ goal; 
To leave one perfect Song within the Soul? 


Punctuation 


“Pa,” said Mabel, “how would you punctuate 
this sentence: ‘Old Doc Yak’s million dollar 
oill blew out of his hand’.” 

“Why Id put a period at the end.” 

“T wouldn’t, pa. I’d make a dash after it!” 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE HEART OF THE HOUSE 


By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


Holiday Suggestions 
ELECT and wrap all gifts early. 
Plan the holiday dinners and order ma- 
terials at least one week before needed. 
Desserts, like mince pie and plum puddings, 
may be made and kept for some time. If you 
wish to make the pies fresh, have the mince- 
meat ready and the crust made and on ice or 
in a cool place. Contrary to the belief of many, 
good pie crust may be kept i in this way. 
Some cakes and cookies are improved by 
standing a little time before use. 


Nut Spice Cake 
rw 


One-half cup butter, 1 cup brown sugar, 14 
cup molasses, yolks of 4 eggs, 1 cup sour milk, 
1 teaspoon soda, 24 cups flour, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 1% teaspoon cloves, 44 teaspoon 
grated nutmeg, 1 cup seeded raisins, 4 cup 
currants, 144 cup nut meats broken in pieces, 
1/4 teaspoons baking powder. ; 

Mix ingredients in order given. This recipe 
makes two loaves. Make half the recipe for 
one loaf. 


Christmas Plum Pudding 


One cup scalded milk, 1 pint bread crumbs, 
84 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 egg yolks, 14 
pound suet, 1 teaspoon cinnamon and nutmeg 
1-3 teaspoon each of cloves and mace, % pound 
raisins, 44 pound currants, 44 cup imonds 
whites of 4 eggs. 

Pour the scalded milk over the bread crumbs. 
(The crumbs should be taken from the inside 
of a loaf of stale bread.) Cool and add the 
sugar, salt, yolks of eggs, beaten together; then 
the chopped suet, mixed with almonds, blanched 
and chopped; now add the spices, and fold in the 
whites of the eggs, beaten stiff. Steam four 
hours. 

Serve with whatever pudding sauce is desired. 

Chopped figs and dates may be used in the 
place of the raisins and currants. 

Mince Dumplings 

These may be substituted for mince pies. 

Prepare a good pie crust. Roll thin and cut 
in three-inch squares. In the center of each 
of these put a little mound of mince-meat 
made as for pies, gather up the four corners 
of the pastry, pinching the edges close together, 
brush with melted butter, sprinkle with granu- 
lated sugar, and bake to a light brown in a hot 
oven. Serve with hard sauce flavored with 
lemon juice and nutmeg. Decorate with holly. 
These are a pretty and pleasant change from 
mince pies. 

Children get double pleasure from Christmas 
when they help to make the candy. 


A Wholesome Peanut Brittle 


Shell and remove the brown skins from a 
quart of roasted peanuts. Roll the nuts until 
they are thoroughly broken; sift, saving the 
finer parts to use for rolling as you use flour 
with the cookies. Put a pound of sugar into a 
clean saucepan. Stand it over a brisk fire, stir 
and shake until the sugar is thoroughly melted. 
You must not add water or any other material. 
When it has melted and looks like golden syrup 
take it from the fire and stir in quickly as many 
rolled peanuts as the sugar will hold. Cover the 
board with the fine, peanuts, turn out the hot 
mixture, sprinkle over more peanuts and roll 
into a very thin sheet. This must be done 
quickly or the mixture will harden. With a 
long knife mark the brittle into squares, wait 
a moment until it cools, then loosen it from the 
board, break it into squares and put it away. 
The rough, unsightly pieces may be put aside to 
use at once. 


Honey Popcorn Balls for Little Children 


Take a cupful of strained honey, put it into 
a saucepan and boil until it will form a soft ball 
when dropped into cold water. Have ready a 
good-sized bowl of freshly popped corn. Pour 
the honey over it, mixing all the while. When 
a little cool, grease the hands, mould the corn 
into balls and stand them on greased paper. 
A cupful of sugar and half a cupful of water 
may be boiled to a syrup and used in the same 
fashion. These balls are the special delight of 
children. 


Christmas Table Suggestions 


Use the best linen and prettiest dishes. 

Center decorations may be a small Christmas 
tree, a Santa Claus in the top of a chimney, a 
basket of fruit, or a bouquet of poinsettias. 
Candles with red and green shades are appro- 
priate. 

An abundance of holly may be used about the 
rooms. 

Bright lights and happy faces all belong to 
Christmas. 
Meat Suggestions for the Holiday Dinner 

Chicken pie, roast pig, crown roast of lamb, 
leg of lamb, turkey, roast chicken, roast goose. 


Vegetable Suggestions 


Cauliflower, either creamed or with Hol- 
landaise sauce; creamed onions, peas, lima 
beans, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, squash, 
stewed celery. 

If chicken pie is desired try this recipe. 


Chicken Pie 


Dress, clean and cut up as many chickens 
as needed. Put a kettle on range with three 
pints of water; as soon as water reaches the 
boiling-point, add chicken, a few pieces at a 
time, otherwise the boiling will be stopped, 
and the water thus cooled will draw out so 
much of the flavor that the chicken will become 
tasteless. When all is added, cover and cook 


slowly until meat is tender, adding one-half 
tablespoonful of salt during the last half-hour 
of the cooking. 

Remove chicken and discard skin and bone 
of the larger bones. Strain stoek, skim off fat 
and then cook until reduced to four cupfuls. 
Thicken with one-fourth of a cupful of butter 
mixed with one-third of a cupful of flour. 
Season with salt and pepper. Arrange chicken 
in serving-dish, strain over gravy, let stand 
over night and reheat for serving. Make a 
decorated cover of a rich pie crust. It is much 
better to bake the paste separately and reheat 
before covering the pie. 

If you decide to cook turkey, king of the 
Christmas dinner, he should be ordered some 
days before he is wanted. Call upon your 
butcher in person and give him your order, 
telling him how large a bird you want and 
insisting that he be the best of his kind. No 
cold storage fowl for this occasion, but one that 
is healthy, fat, and firm, yet tender, with fair 
flesh and smooth, dark legs, and a breast bone 
that yields slightly when pressed by a light 
finger. 


Roast Ducks 


Clean and stuff and truss a pair of ducks, 
place on a rack in a dripping-pan, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and cover breast of each bird 
with two thin slices of fat salt pork. If wild 
ducks are used, bake twenty to thirty minutes 
in a very hot oven, basting every five minutes 
with fat in pan. If domestic ducks are pre- 
ferred, reduce the heat and bake one and.one- 
fourth hours. Garnish with water cress. 


Stuffing for Wild Duck 


This stuffing is not eaten; it issimply added 
to impart flavor, and consists of three small 
onions put into body of each bird or apples 
pared, cored and cut in quarters, and removed 
before serving. 


The Paper Bag a Help in Preparing the 
Christmas Dinner 


Either the turkey or fowls may be roasted 
in the much advertised paper bag. Its use 
eliminates the constant watching and basting 
of the meat being roasted. It also insures a 
delicate flavor, as all the juices and steam is 
retained. Only a paper bag made for cooking 
purposes should be used. 

For the turkey it will be necessary to use two 
or more, depending upon the size of the turkey. 
Get the largest-sized bags on the market, with a 
knife slit down one side, arrange bags on the 
roasting rack with seams, rip and cut sides 
toward the center. Thoroughly grease the 
inside of the bags and slip the turkey inside. 
Push together the bags so that the cut edges 
overlap. This will make a joining running 
around the center of the turkey. Pin together 
carefully these edges and if another kag is 
necessary to cover the front opening, slit in 
manner described and pin in place. The tur- 
key will appear a delicate brown, tasty and 
juicy. Have the oven no hotter than for cake 
and cook several hours, the time depending 
upon the size and age of the fowl roasted. 


A Good Recipe for Creamed Onions 


Cook in boiling, lightly-salted water until 
tender, drain and put in a white sauce, made 
from two tablespoonfuls each of flour and but- 
ter, a half teaspoonful salt, a quarter teaspoon- 
ful pepper and a pint of warm milk. Put the 
butter in a granite saucepan, and stir until it 
melts and bubbles, being careful that it does 
not brown. Add the dry flour and stir quickly 
until well mixed. Pour in the warm milk, 
little by little, stirring vigorously until perfectly 
smooth and creamy. Add the seasoning and 
pour over the onions. 


Creamed Cauliflower 


Many think creamed cauliflower is at its best 
when boiled and served with a rich cream sauce. 
To prepare it: Trim off the outside leaves 
and cut the stalk even with the flower. Place 
upside down in a pan of cold salt water for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, then put into a gen- 
erous kettleful of rapidly boiling water to which 
a pinch of soda has been added. This keeps it 
white. 

Cook about ten minutes, then pour off this 
water, cover with more boiling water, adding 
a little salt, and cook twenty minutes or until 
tender. It should not be so soft as to fall to 
pieces. If there is any scum on the water, re- 
move before lifting out the cauliflower. Put 
into a hot vegetable dish and cover with a white, 
Bechamel or Hollandaise sauce. If preferred, 
the flowerets may be broken off, mixed with the 
sauce, then served as a garnish for sweetbreads 
or chicken. 


Christmas Dinner Menu with Roast Pig 


Grape Fruit Chicken Consomme * 
Olives Celery 
Stuffed Roast Pig with Apple Sauce 
Baked Apples Boiled Onions 
Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
Christmas Salad Plum Pudding 
Ice Cream 

Crackers Cheese 
Candy Coffee 


Simple Christmas Dinner with Turkey or 
Chicken 


Roast Turkey with Dressing and Gravy 


Mashed Potatoes Jelly 
Sweet Potatoes Squash 
Cranberry Sherbet 

Ice Cream or Plum Pudding 


Coffee 


New Beautiful Fern 


Woman’s World 


GOLD DUST — 


makes dazzling 
bright dines 


If you could see your 
dishes and household 
utensils through a micro- 
scope you would realize 
that mere soap and water 
areinsufficient todo more 
than wash off the surface. 


Gold Dust not only cuts dirt 
and grease with scarcely any 
rubbing, but is an antiseptic 
that goes deep after every 
hidden impurity and germ. 


Gold Dust sterilizes your 
kitchen things, and makes 
them wholesome and sanitary. 


Gold Dust is the greatest 
labor-saver known. 


. 


Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy 


Time cooked—instantly avail- 
able for preparing many dishes. 


Trouble—No_ inconvenience—no 
soaking—no picking—no boiling— 


Money—Nothing but fish—no bones 
—no waste—no spoilage— 


B. & M. FISH FLAKES are caught in the deep 
cold sea waters—cleaned—coo ghtly salted— - 
placed in — lined containers—Not a speck of 
preservative u: 


Can be used rc almost countless ways of preparation, 
but they are certainly good in Codfish Balls, 
Creamed Fish, Fish Hash, Fish Chowder. 

Try one tin of B.& M. FISH FLAKES, | 0c—sizes 
—Il5ce (except in Far West)—your grocer will gladly 
endorse and supply it. Ifhe is out of it, mail us 10c and 
we will send you a full size 10c tin, all charges prepaid. 

Free Book of Recipes—Every housewife 
should write for Good Eating, containing many 
new recipes, menus, etc., by Mrs. Janet McKenzie 
Hill, Editor, “Boston Cooking School Magazine." 


Free if you mention Woman’s World. 
Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, Maine, U.S. A. 


“Fluffy Ruffles” 


Newest, daintiest and loveliest of the . <i 
ostrich plumed type. fete vigorous, Ee 
hardy—will grow and thrive in any 
home. Makes whole house cheerful. 
ea ['ancy Ferns e 
Postpaid for 
One Fluffy Ruffles and 
= } others—The Boston, 
arched and interlac-* 
ed with long, sword 


like fronds; Emerald 
Feather, a drooping, feath- 


Des Moine: 


lows Seed Co., Dept, & 


December, 1912 


HIS aptly describes the Bis- 
sell Sweeper in over twelve 
million homes, 
Bissell 


I i where the 
is giving more genuine 
comfort and convenience than any other 
article of household utility. 


BISSELL’S 


““Cyco’”’ BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


makes an ideal Christmas gift for moth- 
er, wife, sister or friend. It is made of 
the richest woods, elegantly finished, 
and metal parts all nickeled. It’s an 
added convenience to have two sweep- 
ers, one for upstairs and one for down. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Prices 
$2.75 to $5.75. Booklet on request. (36) 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 


Dept. 20 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Manufacturers in the World) 


“lm a pretty good cook, but I couldn’t make 
bouillon like this.’’ a 
“You could, if you used Steero Cubes, as I do. 


The perfect blending of the flavor of beef, 
vegetables and spices in Steero makes deli- 
cious bouillon, with no trouble to prepare— 
“*A Cube makes a Cup.’”’ Sauces, soups, gravies, 
are better with Stecro Cubes added. 


se EER °* Bouillon 
Cubes 
( 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co.,New York 


Write for Free Samples 


If your druggist, grocer or delicatessen dealer cannot 
supply you with Steero Cubes, send us his name and 
35c for a box of 12 Cubes, postpaid ; enough for 12 cups. 
Boxes of 50 and 100 Cubes are more economical for reg- 
ular home use. 
Distributed and Guare 

anteed by 
Schieffelin & Co, 
149 William 8t., N.Y. ff t 
Under Pure Food Law, : : 
Serial No, 1 “ 


E0000 00 


EMBOSSED 
Table Cover 


A beautifully embossed whole 
skin withartistic dragon design. 
Especially suitable for Library 
Tables. These are the best vel- 
vet finish ooze leather skins pro- 
curable, large size (36 in. by 38 
in.) and first quality—an orna- 
ment to any room. In Greens, 
Reds, and Browns. 

Specify color. Postpaid $175 


100 ATTRACTIVE PRESENTS 


In leather novelties. New, artistic, inexpensive. Just what you 
want for Birthday, Wedding and Christmas giits, Skins, Pillows, 
Table Scarfs, Music Rolls, Kodak Albums, Card Cases, Cigar 
Cases, Toilet Articles, Handkerchief Cases—from 25 cents to $3.00. 


All illustrated in our free catalogue, Send for tt, 
Rew York Art Novelty Co., 116 Franklin Street, New York 
SLT TEI EE ELD AGE BEAT LEE GE AR 


We Want to Send You Gur New 


FREE PREMIUM PP ATALO 


and Mail Order 

It will save you a lot of money on Gro- 

ceries, Clothing, Etc. Contains 120 pages of 

Laundry 

Soap, 2 1-2c a bar; Baking Powder, 12 1-2c a 

i x) 12 1-2c. 600 

different products to select from. 

Quality guaranteed; 30 days’ trial; 
no money in advance. 


500 Premiums Given 
with orders for our GUARANTEED 
GROCERIES. Write a postal for 
this big money-saving catalog today. 


CROFTS & REED CO. 


Dept. 191 Chicago 


NEW Feather $7 AO 
Beds Only — 


A‘ ‘ For a limited time we offer full 36-Ib. 
if New Feather beds $7.40 each. New Feather 
hs SS Pillows $1.20 per pair, f. 0. b. factory, cash 
with order. All New Live Feathers, best 
ACA Ticking. Guaranteed as represent- 
ed or money back. Prumpt shipment. 
Order today, or write for order blanks. 
We give bank references. 


hy ‘les 
RN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept. F, Greensboro, N.C. 
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SOUTH 


THE DARE- DEVIL 


Continued from page 9 


my reply. “You are going to be married, and 
have half a dozen children. I'm nowhere. But 
of course I shall formally resign my chance. 
All I ask is that my wife may be allowed to take 
my rank, and be received at Court.” 

“Then you have really made up your mind?” 
asked he, fixing melancholy eyes upon my face. 

“Really,” I answered steadily, “and when you 
have seen her, you won’t wonder. You never 
saw anything like her.” 

He heaved a big sigh. “It’s not such a job, 
being a reigning sovereign,” he remarked. 

To which I replied, “I thank my stars that 
Tam not.” 

At that juncture, the nurse brought me a 
letter, which bore the postmark of Amrotz. 

Whom did I know at Amrotz? The thing 
was typewritten, but somehow I thought it was 
not an advertisement. 


Mr. von Lahn, 
At the Court of Prince Boris of Kilistria 


It was no use to sit there staring at it. I tore 
it open, and looked at the signature. Yes, it 
was!—E. Maienbach. 

I turned so red, and my hand shook so much, 
that the nurse remarked upon the imprudence 
of Menskoff in allowing me to have letters. “Go 
away and hold your tongue,” I snapped. “If 
ae would help me to get well, it would be 
this! 

It was quite a short letter and written in most 
guarded terms. It was to the effect that, upon 
the very day following my departure from 
Blauenfern, Prince Karl had behaved in a man- 
ner which caused her to decide upon quitting 
Lascania at once. She had announced her de- 
cision to the King, who had taken it with a 
calmness which surprised 
her. He had most gener- 
ously paid her her salary, 
in spite of her leaving 
without notice. She added 
that she would wait to 
post the letter until she 
had reached the frontier, 
that I might know she was 
actually in safety: and that 
she was going to the ad- 
dress which she had given 
me in Glanzberg. 

When Lhad perused this 
letter, I uttered a roar like 
a bull, and would | have 
sprung out of bed, if Boris 
had not prevented me. 

“Send for Menskoff!” I 
stormed, “or rather, don’t 
send for him, but let me 
get up and dress! I must 
kill Karl von Elten before 
another sun shall set.” 

“Oh, do stop gassing like 
that!” cried Boris, seriously 
annoyed, “I wish to Heav- 
en you had never seen this 
girl, she has turned you 
from a decent sort of a fel- 
low into a raving lunatic! 
What isthe matter? Tell 
me for goodness sake. You 
know that Menskoff says 
you must not fight for 
another week 


tomorrow at the latest! I tell you I could kill 
him left-handed, without a weapon! Oh, if I 
could but feel my fingers at his throat!” 

My face was working:so that I was fain to let 
my head drop on the pillow and hide my emo- 
tion. I ought never to have left her there, know- 
ing what I did of the man and his methods— 
yet, what else could I have done? I had known 
her but two days! 

“Go and tell Menskoff that I shall die if he 
won't let me out,” I cried despairingly. 

They ran for Menskoff and he came, and more 
or less pacified me. He pointed out that no 
second would allow a duel, while one of the 
antagonists could hardly stand upon his feet. 
He also pointed out that Prince Karl had actu- 
ally received the Count von Bordemar’s chal- 
lenge, but that it had been stated that absence 
compelled the Count to delay the meeting until 
his return from a long journey. The King of 
Lascania being fully aware of the challenge, the 
Prince must absolutely stay and meet it, or be 
foréver disgraced. 

“Moreover,” went on the physician diplo- 
matically, “I have a bit of good news for you. 
Acting upon your strongly expressed advice, 
the Prime Minister yesterday sent to Glanzberg 
a carefully worded message seeking to know 
whether the Duchess was irrevocably pledged 
to Lascania, or was in a position to entertain 
matrimonial proposals from another quarter. 
Word has just arrived that her Highness would 
be pleased to entertain the Prince of Kilistria 
if he would make a few days’ visit to her capital, 
not so much with a view to matrimony, as for 
the amicable arrangement of some slight points 
of difference between the two governments. 

The triumph I felt in the success of my latest 
bit of diplomacy did a great deal towards cheer- 
ing me up. 

Karl had sent an answer to the Count von 
Bordemar’s challenge which breathed all the 
fire and slaughter I could possibly desire. He 
was considered a deadly duellist, both with 
sword and pistol, but he particularly fancied 
his swordmanship, and to my great satisfaction, 
he had chosen swords. In either case I knew 


“How Like You to Ask for a Thing 
2 You Already Have!” 

“By that time, he will 
have bolted—have got away!” I cried in fury. 
“Let me go at once, I must and will fight him 


that I was going to kill him, but swords leave 
less to chance. 

Menskoff solemnly swore that I should take 
the field, perfectly fit, in another week, so well 
was my foot responding to treatment: and it 
was decided to fix our visit to Marvilion for the 
second day after the duel. 

During that week I wiled away the tedium of 
my recovery, by having my old Castle thor- 
oughly renovated, and all the carvings polished, 
the tapestries cleaned, and choosing a quantity 
of new furniture. 

The only person who remained depressed 
was Boris. I did all I could to cheer him up, 
telling him that we should have Marvilion, and 
that Lascania would be badly left. He insisted 
upon making himself unhappy over the idea of 
the Princess Rosamond, a girl whom he had 
never seen. He actually went about with her 
photo in his pocket, like any silly boy! 

I had been imprudent enough to téll him, 
when first I got back, that she was prettier than 
her photo. Her dark hair, cream-colored 
complexion, and blue eyes, made up a 
very charming whole. He went on thinking 
about this, until he got quite low-spirited. 
Photos of the Duchess had been sent to us from 
Marvilion, and I am bound to say she was not 
very taking. She seemed to have black hair, a 
decided nose, and to be altogether a pronounced 
and commanding-looking young person. I was 
glad my original plans had been frustrated! 
Suppose I had been betrothed to her, and had 
i gone to Lascania to see that wonderful 
girl! 

I never in all my life found myself in such a 
difficulty as when J sat down to answer her 
letter. 

I knew better than to 
let myself go. My style 
must be as moderate as 
her own. I told her with 
what thankfulness I heard 
of her departure from the 
dangers of the Lascanian 
Court, and her present 
safety. I implored her to 
send me word, if only 
upon a postcard, to tell me 
that she was actually safe 
in the Old Market Street, 
then said that my foot was 
mending rapidly, and that, 
as I had hinted to her 
might be the case, my mas- 
ter was actually coming to 
Glanzberg, bringing me in 
his train. 

I said that I should like 
to know about at what 
time she would permit me 
to wait upon her, and 
named the day of our ar- 
rival. I could not, of 
course, mention the duel, 
but after a good deal of 
consideration, I added 
that upon a certain date, 
which I gave, I should be 
engaged in business of an 
urgent character, and 
asked for her thoughts and 
prayers upon that day. I 
added that life was uncer- 
tain, and that, should I never see her again, my 
will would show her, as far as sucha thing might 
do, how all-absorbing was her influence upon 
my heart and life. I signed myself by the 
name under which she had known me. 


A few days later, came the great temptation, 
the crisis, as you may say, of my life. 

The very morning before I was to start for 
Amrotz, to meet Karl, I got a letter from my 
beloved. It was to say that she was in great 
trouble, and must implore me to come to her 
forthwith. She knew that I had important 
business upon that day, but after the language 
I had employed in my last letter, she ventured 
to suppose that she would be of greater im- 
portance to me than any other business. If I 
would put aside every other consideration and 
come to her, she would be grateful to the end of 
her life, she might even—— There she broke 
off, but signed herself—“Her who trusts you 
and you only in all the world of men.” 

I read the letter with feeling which cannot be 
described. Upon a first perusal, I went straight 
to my writing table, and sat down to write a 
telegram—‘“ Coming.” 

She was in trouble, she had need of me. Did 
anything else matter? Yes. As I sat there, I 
knew that honor mattered even more. 

She did not know, could not know, the busi- 
ness which I was about. When, later on, she 
knew, she would understand. 

I re-read her letter, and something in it gave 
me the least little jar. I could not conceal from 
myself that it sounded like the letter of a woman 
who was trying her strength. If she was in 
trouble, why did she not specify the nature of 
that trouble? Could she be anxious to see 
whether I would come at her first cry, come in 
defiance of any or every other call? 

I did not mention to Boris that I had had a 


letter. I told nobody, I kept the anguish, the 
bitterness of it all to myself. I sat down and 
wrote—— 


“Only I myself can ever know at what cost I 
sit down to write a no to your first request. You 
say you are of greater importance to me than 
any other business, and that is true. 
There is but one thing to which I must 


A Chopper Made to Chop Meat 


One difference between choppers is just this: 


The Enterprise Mcat AND Yood Chopper is made 
to chop meat AND anything else you want tochop. 


The ordinary chopper is not made to cut meat, 
although, in an apologetic way, the c!aim is made 
that “it also cuts meat.’’ It really tears. 


Now while the uses of choppers cover a very 
wide range, nine timcs out of ten when you use a 
chopper you want to chop up mcat leit-overs. 


Therefore you should buy the one chopper 
designed and made to chop meat AND food—the 


ENTERPRISE 
Meat AND Food Chopper 


The way meat is cut makes a big difference in the way 
you relishit. The Enterprise Meat AND Food Chopper will 
take the toughest meat and, by really choppingit, convert 
itinto tender morsels, dainty to the taste and nutritious in 
quality. It enables you to use up all ‘‘left-overs’’ and to 
make into annetizing entrees ‘'bits’’ of meat ard other food 
that ordinar.ly would be thrown away. It ma’es economy 
possible in food cost, and saves iis cost over and over. 


The Enterprise does its chopping with a four-bladed steel 
knife, You cannot find te knire-blade principle on any otuer 
chopper. Thus we claim rightfully thatitisthe only chopper 
which actually gives a chopping cut to meat, fish, vegeta- 
bles, fruitor whatever is putthroughthe chopper, Thischop- 
per is the perfected result of many years of experimenting. 


Family sizes o<. + « « « $1275 
Largeisize $6. <) sie) s +... 2.50 


If you want a still lower priced machine, our standard 
pattern Enterprise Food Cnopper will Le found very satis- 
factory. Each machine is equipped with four cutting knives. 
Aside from the Enterprise Meat AND Food Chopper, which 
we unqualifiedly recommend, this style has no superior. 


No. 501. Smallsize .. $1.25 
No. 602. Familysize . . 1.50 
No. 703. Largesize .. 2.25 


Housekeepers should send for our recipe book, **The 
Enterprising Housekeeper.’’ New edition contains more 
than 200 tested recipes and household helps. This really 
valuable book will be sent for 4 cents in stamps, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA, 
Dept. 75, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Corned. Beey Has 


at Express Living-Music-Box 


is the registered name for our 
famous singing Canaries. 


Absolutely Unobtainable 
of other dealers. 


This is a special breed of Canaries 
Praised for us in Germany. They are 
actually educated to sing. ‘Their 
POF song is entirely different from any 
other Canary and far superior to anything you have 
ever heard. It is simply marvelous how a little bird 
like this can bring forth such volume of sweet, rich, 
melodious tones. 
Guaranteed Day and Night Songsters, $5.00 
Other varieties from $3 up. Sold on five days’ trial. 


Beware of imitators. Cage and bird's inside wing must be 
stamped with our registered trade mark, **Living-Music-Box,"" 
or not genuine. ke SEATTLE, WAsH., December 1, 1911 

Your *‘Liviny Music-Box’’ purchased two years ago, Is one of 
the most highly prized- features of our household and is as much 
superior to any other canary, as is a violin to a hand-organ, 

f’ D. CLeaves, Deputy County Clerk 
Thousands of other similar Letters on file 

Large illustrated catalog, booklet and proofs free. 

MAX GEISLER BIRD CO,, Dept. A2, Omaha, Neb. 
Largest Bird and Pet Animal House in the World. Best. 1888 


16 x 


Christmas 
She Gave Them 
Shirley PRESIDENT Suspenders. 


She was not partial—she presented all with PRESIDENT Suspenders. No 
other suspenders are so delightfully comfortable—respond to every move of the 
body—and wear a full year. 


Give PRESIDENT Suspenders in Christmas Boxes to the men of the fam- 
ily—they'll appreciate them more than ties or socks. 
If you can’t buy them in your town we will fill your order postpaid on receipt 
of price. Try your stores first. 
50 Cents a pair including Christmas box. 
The 1913 Shirley PRESIDENT Calendar mailed for 10 cents. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., SHIRLEY, MASS. 


These pictures show how the Rubens Shirt 
wards off coughs and colds. 

Note the double-thick front—the snug fit— 
the absence of open laps. No buttons. 

The shirts are adjustable, so they always fit 
exactly as they should. 

A million infants are protected with this 
shirt. And every child would have it if their 
mothers knew. One glance will show you how 
your baby needs it. See it at your store. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this 
: ; _label appears on the front. This shirt is our 
invention and our sole production. No imitation is jike it. Don’t be misled on 
something so important. 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


Made in cotton, wool 


No Trouble 


No Buttons 
Patent Nos. 528988 —550233 


(35) 


“The 


exible Flyer 


sled 
that 


steers’’ 


Gives an added zest to coasting because it can be steered af full speed around 


ll obstacles. Light enough to easily pull up hill—yet so strong it 


outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


The grooved runners insure greater speed, and absolutely 
prevent “‘skidding.'’ The famous steering-bar does away entirely with 
dragging feet, wear and tear on boots and shoes, wet feet, colds, etc. 
No other steering sled has the exclusive features of the Flexible Flyer. 
Be sure to look for the grooved runners and this trade-mark. 


FREE fcr 


TRADE-MARK 
Cardboard working model of the 
Flexible Flyer and handsome booklet 


grooved Just say ‘‘send model and booklet” and we'll gladly send them FREE. Write today! 


runners! 


Ss. L. ALLEN & CO. Box 1104 M Philadelphia 


sacrifice you and myself, and that is—Honor. 

“I leave home today to wipe out an insult to 
my country, an insult to myself, an insult to the 
woman I love. When that is done I can come 
to you with a clear conscience—not before. 
God keep you, in whatsoever trouble you are. 
Expect me, or a message from me, the day after 
tomorrow. Meanwhile, I send you a faithful 
guardian, my servant, Vasili, upon whom rely 
as upon myself.” 

When that was written, I summoned Vasili. 

“Old friend,” I said, “I am going to ask a hard 
service of you.” 

His eyes brightened. He looked at me eagerly. 

“Ah,” I said, “this is somthing you will not 
like to do, but for my sake you will doit. You 
will not go with me today to Amrotz”—his face 
fell:—“you will instead, go for me to Glanzberg, 
the capital of Marvilion.” 

He fixed reproachful, dog-like eyes upon my 
face, but he said nothing. 

I put the letter into his hand, “You will 
catch the first train,” I said, “and you will carry 
this letter to Miss Maienbach yourself. You 
remember Miss Maienbach?” 

He nodded. His face expressed displeasure. 
He was jealous! 

“You will see her yourself, you will place this 
letter in her hands, and you will say that you 
are at her service until such time as I can follow 
you—do you understand? Do not forget that 
you are still the servant of Mr. von Lahn.” 

He made a little beseeching movement. 
“My lord, how can you go without me?” he 
said, with a sound in his throat like a sob. 

I felt rather choky myself, which made me all 
the more unbending. 

“T shall do very well,” I said, “but this young 
lady is in trouble of some kind.” I laid my 
hand upon his shoulder. “I will tell you, Vasili, 
plainly; this young lady is all the world to me.” 

He scowled. “My lord should marry one 
worthy of his name and race.” 

I patted his rigid shoulder. “All right, old 
friend,” I said, “I shall do as God wills. And 
you will do as I will.” 

He nodded, speechlessly. 

“You will find a lodging, quite near, and you 


‘will keep guard over her night and day until I 


come. Swear that you will guard her well,” I 
commanded. 

He raised his hand, and crossed himself, with 
his accustomed muttered formula. 

I knew then, that my beloved was safe from 
the moment he set foot in Glanzberg. I gave 
him money, bade him Godspeed, and saw him 
go, my feet longing to follow, my very soul 
a-stretch towards her, my fancy busy as to the 
nature of her trouble. 

Was Karl plotting to carry her off while I 
should be busy elsewhere? 

As we journeyed toward the place of meeting, 


_the thought came back and back to stab me. 


Chapter XI 


New you know the true inwardness—or at 
least you know as much as I did at the 
time, of the true inwardness of that curious 
little epiosde of European history—the retire- 
ment from public life of Prince Karl von Elten. 

As to the fight, it was not half as good a one 
as I expected. 

My man was in a blue funk; I could have 
run him through before we had been two min- 
utes engaged. He was frantic, nervous, in the 
grip of some superstitious terror: and when he 
began to realize that I was playing with him, 
and held his life in my hand, he became almost 
paralyzed. 

His eyes were red-rimmed, he seemed hag- 
ridden, and looked as though he had not slept 
for nights past. The sight of him made me sick, 
and it dawned upon me, that much as I thirsted 
for his blood, I could not kill such a craven. 

When I ran him through at last, just in the 
place I had intended, my contempt for him was 
so extreme that hatred died. As I had said to 
Dornwald, the man was no good, not even from 
the point of view of a scoundrel. 

I said so again to him, as I carefully wiped my 
blade upon a silk handkerchief, and looked at 
the prostrate figure upon the ground. 

Von Dornwald had his eyes fixed upon me as 
if they would have dropped out of his head. 
“Why did you not say that you were the great 
von Bordemar?” he asked with indignation. 
“You did not treat him fairly.” 


“Peace, child,” I answered smiling. “He 
knew who I was, right enough.” r 
“Well, you have your revenge now. He is 


” 


ead. 

“He is fiddlesticks,” said I, with a glance at 
my victim’s seagreen countenance. “He has 
fainted fron sheer fright, not loss of blood, and I 
am sorry to say he will be about again in a 
month or two. I wish he would come to, I 
want him to make a declaration.” 

We bent over him, with some brandy, and 
after a while, his eyelids fluttered, and he looked 
round him. 

“Speak,” said I, in impressive tones, “as 
your last hour is drawing near. Did you, or 
did you not, three times attempt the life of the 
emissary of the Prince of Kilistria?” 

He glared at me. “I did,” he said between 
his teeth, “and after all, you have got the better 
of me, you—you dare devil!” 

“You hear, all of you?” I said, turning round, 
to appeal to my seconds, and the doctor who 
stood near. “He has confessed that he tried to 
murder me. I wish I knew why!” 

He seemed to be struggling with a paroxysm 
of rage, and after a minutes’ gibbering, he 
screamed out, “You will, soon enough! Curse 

ou!” 
. He then fainted again, and as there was noth- 
ing further to be extracted from him, I turned 
away, 
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Woman’s World 


A fine drizzle was falling, and it was by no 
means an exhilarating day, but my heart was 
leaping up wildly within me. I was going to see 
her—the light of my eyes, the one woman— If 
only I could put away that one little pricking 
thought that she had acted unworthily in send- 
ing mea letter to try her power over me. Surely 
she must have guessed upon what business I was 
engaged! 

However, like any man in love, I put that 
thought away from me. Nothing must intrude 
upon the joy of the moment. I drove back to 
town, breakfasted, changed, and took a good 
rest, until it was time to go down and meet the 
special steamer which was conveying Boris 
upon his wooing of the hoyden Duchess of 
Marvilion. 

Towards afternoon, the rain cleared off, andI 
stood upon the little pier, watching the proud 
curve of the mighty river, and the approach of 
Boris’s smart little pleasure vessel. It was good 
to see his whole face light up as he waved his 
hand on catching sight of me. 

“Did you kill him?” were the first words he 
said, and it was with sorrow and disgust that I 
answered “No!” —being able to give no better 
reason for my omission to do so, than that the 
creature looked such a rat, I couldn’t. 

I went on board, and waited, while a Mayor 
of sorts marched down the pier with a band, 
and read out a glowing address to poor Boris, 
who had to bow, and present the Mayor in re- 
turn witha pearl tie-pin and many compliments. 

When we had finished that little function and 
were sailing on once more, Boris chuckled. 
“Did you hear yourself referred to as ‘the great 
von Bordemar?’” he asked. 

I drew myself up with a swagger. “My repu- 
tation is a wider one than I had any idea of,” I 
replied complacently. “I seem to be whole- 
somely respected, hereabouts.” 

“Pity,” said Boris ingratiatingly, “that you 
should go and marry a little nobody. Why not 
enter the stakes for the Duchess, as we intended? 
There can be no question now of Karl marrying 
his cousin.” 

“O drat it! Leave marriage alone!’’ said I, 
peeved. ‘I never want to hear the word again.” 

“Well then, tell me all about the duel,” 
replied Boris amiably: and on this enthralling 
topic we conversed, until the mountains began 
to close in upon us, and we found ourselves ap- 
proaching the Gates of Hell. 

Magnificent indeed is this monstrous gateway, 
of black rock, towering sheer, leaving a clear 
space between in which two ships of the line 
might meet and pass. There is something 
deadly in the smooth oily flow of the current, 
and when you are in, if the sun is on the western 
side of you, darkness folds you as though you 
had gone underground. 

The thunder of the guns of the forts saluting 
the royal ensign as we passed in, added to the 
mysterious grandeur of it. 

Another half hour brought us to Glanzberg, 
perched up above the rocks like a bird in a nest.’ 

The whole pier was gay with bunting; flowers 
were everywhere—so great a profusion of roses 
I have never seen, no, not in the gardens of 
Blauenfern. The people seemed to be alto- 
gether in a festive mood and we received such 
a welcome as could not fail to charm anybody, 
at especially a susceptible young man like 

oris. 

I suppose the Duchess thought it would seem 
as though she were too eager, if she came in 
person to the quay to welcome us. She sent her 
cousin, the old Baron von Marken, who was most 
cordial and quite charming. 

We had-a regular triumphant procession all 
the way up to the Castle, and I never passed a 
more miserable time: for all along, among the 
pretty girls*who lined the route, with roses, 
ever roses, I looked every moment to recognize 
one face—and that she should see me seated 
opposite the Prince and know that I was von 
Bordemar! 

However, keen though the glances were which 
IT cast on all sides, I did not see her. 

I fell in love at first sight with the fine old 
town, quite unspoilt in its mediaevalism. The 
castles dominates all in true feudal fashion: 
one quite expects to see cross-bow men in 
leather jerkins, standing upon the battlements. 

I must say I have never been more fascinated 
by a first view of a place. We drove under a 
gateway arch into a fine quadrangle, with a 
fifteenth century well-head in the centre, and 
up to an arched door which stood open, and 
revealed inside an interior of such comfort as I 
had never seen. I put that down to the English 
tastes of the Duchess. I did not know England 
then as I know it now, but I had heard of th 
high standard of comfort in England. : 

We were escorted to our rooms, to prepare to 
be received by the Duchess at tea. 

I had almost as fine a suite allotted to me as 
Boris had—jolly rooms they were, and no mis- 
take, all bowered in cut roses, and, on the writ- 
ing table in my study, was a vase with sprigs of 
rosemary in it. 

That recalled my wandering mind. Was it 
possible that the glitter of this castle was making 
me forget, even for a moment? 

Even as the thought came to me, there was a 
well-known tap, or rather scrape, upon the door, 
and in came Vasili. 

I sprang towards him, and he stood looking at 
me as if he could eat me. But all he said was, 
“H’m! I knew things would go wrong, since 
you would not take me with you!” 

“What has gone wrong, Vasili?” 

“You have not killed him.” 

“For all practical purposes, he’s a dead man,” 
I answered carelessly. 

“He may still be enough alive to do harm,” 
replied Vasili stolidly. 

Something in his tone made my heart jump. 


rr 


December, 1912 


“What do you mean?” I cried, “is all not well in 
the Old Market Street?” 

He stood staring at me calmly. 
lady is not there,” he said. 

My hands dropped to my sides. “Not there?” 

He shook his head. “I took the letter, im- 
mediately upon arriving,” he said. ‘“The old 
lady, Mrs. Grendell, lives upon the second floor. 
I went up with it, and she said the young lady 
should have the letter. I asked, was she out, 
and was told, yes. I said, ‘When will she be in, 
for I have a message to give her?’ I was told 
they did not know. The old lady was anxious 
for me to go, she was fidgety, she was close. I 
thought something was wrong. I went down- 
stairs, but I waited, up and down the street, 
and in the inn opposite: but I did not see the 
young lady. She has not entered the house 
since I came into the town, that I can swear.” 

I could have torn my hair. The danger then 
was real, was imminent—and I had not flown 
to her rescue! But I choked back my misery; 
had I started at once, I should have reached her 
no sooner than Vasili did. In reply to further 
questioning, he said that the old lady declared 
that the young lady had got the letter—that she 
had sent it on. But she assured him that she 
did not know where she was. 

The obvious thing to do was to hasten to the 
house, and terrorize the old lady, whoever she 
was, into a full confession. There should be 


“The young 


time for that, between the approaching recep- - 


tion by the Duchess, and the state banquet 
which was to follow later. I made a hasty 
appointment with Vasili to meet me at the gate- 
house, in an hour’s time, or somewhat later, and 
show me the way to the Old Market Street. He 
took his orders quite silently, and went away, 
with an unspoken condemnation in his look. 
He too, like Boris, thought it a pity I should 
throw myself away upon a little nobody. 

As for me, my heart was torn. I had doubted 
her, that is, I had thought of her letter as some- 
thing unworthy of my high ideal of her: and it 
had been written out of the depths of a neces- 
sity far greater than she would confess. 


Chapter XII 


"THE Gothic Hall of the castle was brilliant 
with uniforms as Boris and I, with our 
suite, entered it. I wore my General’s uniform, 
and it certainly was not among the least splen- 
did in the assembly. A 

As we advanced, up the smooth floor, to the 
upper end where the Court group stood, I 
caught sight at once of the dark, pronounced 
features of the Duchess. She was in conversa- 
tion with someone whom I knew very well—the 
Princess Rosamond of Lascania! 

To my astonishment, both these ladies stood 
back as we came near—the Princess, with a 
soft, timid half smile in my direction. Boris, 
who still carried her photograph about with him, 
saw her at once, and grew as red as fire. I heard 
the master of ceremonies thunder forth our 
names; and a lady who had been giving some 
direction, with her head averted, turned im- 
pulsively towards us, and extended a cordial 
hand to Boris. 

She wore a pale blue afternoon gown, broid- 
ered in pearls. A white rose was on her breast, 
and with it a sprig of rosemary. 

The moment my eyes fell upon her, I saw the 
whole thing. I was not the only person in 
Europe who could masquerade. Ought I not 
to have known that no mere secretary, no little 
Miss Maienbach, could look, move, speak, and 
think, as did Edmee, Duchess of Marvilion? 

But, as the full extent of my own vanity and 
folly, and of her revenge, rushed over me, I 
wished that I might die. 

Somehow or another—by some mysterious 
means, she had become aware that the Dare 
Devil had marked her down as his political 
prey. She had decided to meet him upon his 
own ground, and give him a lesson, which he 
would never forget. 

She had done it, once and for all! 

Mercifully, I had the moment during which 
she was greeting Boris, in which to clutch at my 
self-command. Vain I may be—vain and easily 
duped—but I hope I am more or less a gentle- 
man. By the time that good old Boris was 
saying—‘ Let me present my cousin, the Count 
Bordemar,” I was able to pay my respects to 
her as to a complete stranger, even to meet her 
eye for one poignant moment, in which I tried 
to say— 

“Is not the punishment too great for the 
offence?” 

“I must present to you,” she went on, turning 
back to Boris with flattering promptitude, after 
her purely formal greeting of myself, “two 
people whom I specially wish you to know. 
This is my cousin’s wife, the Baroness von 
Marken, whose little son is my heir”—she 
presented the lady whose portrait she had so 
unscrupulously sent us, instead of her own— 
“and here is someone else whom you have never 
met, I think, but often heard of—my dear 
friend, Princess Rosamond of Lascania.” 

I went through that presentation also, after 
Boris, feeling somewhat as though I were being 
skinned alive. The Princess also, gave no sign 
at all of having recognized me. She accorded me 
a sweet and gracious smile, but quite an imper- 
sonal one. Her eyes and attention were for 
Boris, and I was quite angry at the way he be- 
haved. Right under the Duchess’s proud and 
lovely little nose, he had no eyes but for Rosa- 
mond. 

1 stood there, addressing a few silly sentences 
to the Baroness von Marken, of my admiration 
for the beautiful town. Then her voice, the 
one voice, the voice that sent pins and needles 
all over me, broke in. 

“Do please tell me, Count von Bordemar, 
is Mr. von Lahn?” 


I raised my head, and met her cruel, con- 
quering eyes, in all the pride of their triumphant 
girlhood. “He is dead, Madame,” I answered 


quietly. ; 

“Indeed! I am sorry for that. Rosamond 
tells me she liked him so much,” she answered 
softly. 


“He mismanaged his negotiations atrociously, 
Madame,” I returned, with severity. 

“Did he indeed? Do come this way, and let 
me give you a cup of tea.” 

We all moved to where tea was set, near the 
windows, open upon the splendors of the sun- 
set. I suppose we ate and drank. Boris, all 
unconscious of the blow that had fallen upon 
me, was talking with all his own animation to 
Duchess Edmee. Rosamond came to my 
side. 

“You look rather miserable, Count,” said she 
softly. 

“I am fresh from the public disgracing and 
half-killing of the man to whom your Highness 
is betrothed,” I replied stiffly. “TI find it difficult 
to hold my head up in your presence.” 

There was a proud flush upon her delicate 
face as she replied: 

“My engagement to Prince Karl was broken 
a fortnight ago, when I learned that, but for 
Mr. von Lahn’s courage and resource, he would 
have had the crime of murder on his soul. Let 
me make you a little confession. When we were 
children together, I loved Karl, though he was 
usually unkind to me. I thought I was heart- 
broken when he threw up all his future to marry 
the dancer. When he came back, penitent, I 
wanted to believe that he was reformed. I 
thought it was my duty to be to him all that he 
said I might be. But all the time I was fighting 
against the inner knowledge that he was not a 
good man. Then it all came out—all that you 
know, and much—much more! Something 
happened—I can’t tell you here, or now! 
Later on, perhaps 

“There is one thing I wish you could tell me,” 
I replied, “and that is, why he was so set upon 
killing Mr. von Lahn.” 

The crimson flew to her cheeks. “Oh, I can’t 
tell you that! I should have thought you 
might have guessed—but perhaps not! At any 
rate, Iam not the person—please hit upon some 
other subject of conversation, less thorny!” 

I agreed, of course. My mind was all upside 
down. I was watching Boris and Edmee—I 
could not but call her so in my heart. He knew 
nothing, and she was so beautiful! 

I could not tell him. 

They were all rising. “I want you to see the 
gardens before it is too dark,” said the Duchess, 
advancing towards me. “We can go out of the 
window; there is a stair down to the ter- 
race——” 

“Will your Highness excuse me?” I said in a 
low voice. “I have an appointment, in the Old 
Market Street, with a young, friendless girl 
whom I hoped to make my wife 4 

She held up her little head, with the gesture 
of authority which sat upon her so naturally 
that I marvelled at never having detected it. 
“We cannot excuse your attendance, Count,” 
she replied very coldly. “The appointment in 
the Old Market Street must wait.” 

She had spoken too low to be overheard. I 
followed, miserably enough as she swept on and 
through the wide-flung window into the lovely 
evening. I do not know what became of Boris 
and Rosamond, they seemed to vanish the mo- 
ment we were out of doors. I found myself 
pacing, at the Duchess’s side, along a pergola 
something like the one in the walled garden at 
Blauenfern. At the end of the walk, there was 
an arbor, and into this, she walked deliberately, 
and seated herself. . I stood in the entrance, till, 
with an imperious gesture, she bade me be 
seated. I sat, facing her, a little rustic table 
between us. . 

Her lids were lowered, she seemed to think I 
ought to speak first. After a while, I did so. 
“T do not reproach you,” I said quietly. “I take 
my punishment, and I allow that perhaps I 
deserved it.” 

She raised her eyes at that. 

“You chose to adopt a disguise,” she replied 
in a low voice, “why should not I?” 

“You knew who I was all the time?” 

“I knew. Word was somehow brought me, 
from Kilistria, that you had decided to honor 
me with your hand, and that you were going 
incognito into Lascania. I had been aroused to 
anger by your letter, respecting the garrison. I 
determined to be even with you, and I flew to 
Lascania for advice. There I found Karl von 
Elten, and he and I and Rosamond and the 
King, made up a plot together, for your discom- 
fiture! 

“But it all turned out so different—I had 
only been there a very little time, when I found 
out what kind of man Karl was! But Rosi 
would not hear a word against him, and I really 
flirted with him to show her what he was worth.” 

A sudden idea lit a spark in my dull brain. 
“He knew who you were, all the time?” 

“Certainly he did.” 

“Then,” I stammered, “his attentions to you 
were serious—he actually wanted to marry 
you?” 

She raised her eyes and looked steadily at 
me. “He was deternined to marry me, not for 
political reasons, but because he was—or 
thought he was——” 

“Naturally,” I said hurriedly, “I understand.” 

“Politically he knew he had better marry 
Rosi, because if he did not Boris would get her. 
But his head was turned. He meant to marry 
me if it were, humanly speaking, possible. If 
not, he could, so he thought, fall back on poor 
Rosi, who was always weak where he was con- 
cerned. Then you came——” 

I waited but she did not speak. She looked 
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down at her sweet hands which lay folded on the 
table. 

A sudden flare of joy rushed over me. I 
leaned forward, and asked in a whisper 

“He was jealous?” 

The color flooded all her face, and her lip 
quivered. She nodded silently. 

“Then that was why? Why he tried so hard 
to kill me?” Once more she nodded silently. 
But she made an effort, and continued her ex- 
planation. 

“You know that, the last evening of your 
stay, he actually betrothed himself to Rosi?” 

“T know.” 

“It was because he feared to be found out. 
But, after you had got away safely, he came to 
me ” she faltered. She was speaking with 
great difficulty— “and he swore that he would 
kill you somehow, by means of assassins, or in 
some way, if I did not promise to be his wife. 
He offered me your life as—the price of—my 
consent.” 

“And you answered?” I murmured, with 
bated breath. 

“What can you suppose? I went straight to 
the King! I told Rosi! A few hours later, 
Prince Boris’s letter arrived, describing in de- 
tail the last atrocious attempt against you. 
Investigations were made, all you had stated 
proved to be correct. That was the end of 
Karl.” 

“Ah!” I said, with a sigh, “and there too, is an 
end of Mr. von Lahn! Poor fellow, I pity him! 
He has been hard at work, getting his old castle 
garnished and beautified, in readiness for a cer- 
tain Miss Edmee Maienbach, whom he hoped 
to persuade to come and share it with him!” 

There was the ghost of a smile upon her down- 
bent face. “He knows very little of that girl— 
that secretary—I think she was rather a minx,” 
she remarked. 

“She did one thing she never ought to have 
done,” I replied with severity. “She tried to 
tempt a man from his duty by the force of his 
love.” 


“And then prayed, night and day, like the 
silly thing she was, that he might not yield to 
her tempting,” she answered softly. “Oh, no 
doubt, she behaved very badly—as dear old 
Vasili told her, in so many words.” 

“What!” cried I, too startled to be polite. 

She looked quite boldly at:me. “I have made 
great friends with Vasili,” she told me saucily. 
“He has told me a great deal about you. I be- 
lieve it will take you a very long time to find 
out as much about me! I have heard about the 
two burning babies in the burning house in 
Paraguay—and of the escape of the nuns—and, 
oh, all kinds of things!” 

“Tl let Vasili know what I think of him!” 
I said in boding tones. 

“If you want to know what I think of him, 
you may,” she remarked, smiling to herself. 

I came softly round the table, and ventured 
to seat myself at her side. “What do you think 
of him?” I inquired, unsteadily. 

“That he is an excellent servant for a dare 
devil to have!” she whispered. 

There was a silence, full of indescribable 
things. 

“Edmee!” 

“Raoul!” 

“When it was only a question of Miss Maien- 
bach, I hardly dared to hope.” 

“Indeed? I thought you said you had been 
getting your house ready.” 

“Yes. That’s a little way we have, I and my 
like. If we are afraid to ask, we sometimes 
take, without asking! May I? May I? Oh, 
you incredible darling! My love! My wife!” 

“How like you, to ask for a thing you have 
already taken! Dare Devil!” 


Boris and Rosi came along the garden alley 
and peeped into the arbor. 

“T say, Raoul, isn’t this a clinking garden?” 
said Boris boyishly. “I don’t believe even the 
rose-garden at Blauenfern came up to this, 
did it?” 

“Rather not,” was my heartfelt answer. 


THe ENpD 


NOVELTIES IN NECKPIECES AND MUFFS 


OLLOWING the vogue of maline ruffs, 
which marked the end of the summer, 
come short boas of ostrich feathers, for the first 
cool days, worn with small hats having an 
ostrich fancy feather or plume matching the 


boa. Three-piece sets show the muff, neck- 
piece and hat made to match. 

Mufts made of various fabrics, but mainly of 
plush or velvet are worn with the ostrich boas. 
They are luxurious looking, large, comfortable 
and the most graceful of dress accessories. 
Chiffon, silver or gold lace and ribbon flowers 
are used in their decoration. Chenille and ball 
fringes provide a finish. Handsome plush sets, 
showing long, flat scarfs, large muffs and small 
hats, are shown, and considering their moderate 
cost, they should prove themselves among the 
great successes of the season. Good plushes 
are to be preferred to cheap furs. Plushes are, 
by the way, in high favor among smart dressers, 
the moleskin, Persian lamb and astrakhan 
patterns leading in demand. 

Besides these substantial sets there are those 
made of chiffon and embroidery with laces and 
other decorative additions, combined with 
touches of fur. These are for evening wear. 
Ostrich and marabout scarfs do service for day 
or evening wear with equal appropriateness. 
They are made with muffs to match. Marabout 
is a down, therefore neckpieces and muffs made 


of it look very fragile. But in reality they are 
quite durable and very warm. Down seems 
almost to radiate heat. 

Stoles and muffs of feathers may be bought 
in all colors. Most of them are in the natural 
gray, in black, or white, or combinations. 
White and natural combination is shown in the 
picture. The natural gray looks well with 
everything. White, trimmed with black and 
white ostrich bands, is most elegant and is worn 
by women of mature years as well as by the 
younger ones. 


Aunt Virginia Says: 

Did you ever notice how often a girl’s remarks 
prefaced: ‘Well, I’d never marry a man 
who ” form an excellent forecast of her matri- 
monial fate? Personally, I’d be scared to say 
that I’d never marry a@ man with pea-green 
whiskers. 


It's gust as silly and morbid to sit around 
wondering if you are happy as it would be to sit 
with your finger on your pulse wondering if you 
were well. You're well if you're not sick, and 
you're happy if you're not unhappy. N 

An undying, unchanging affection is a very 
beautiful thing, but, after all, the people we get 
up and do things for are the people we aren’t 
quite sure of. 


Woman’s World 


Buy Your Handkerchiefs 


Direct From the Importers 
and Save Several Profits 
READY NOVEMBER Ist 


Send for it—it is free for the asking. THIS CATALOG 
ILLUSTRATES the finest line of handkerchiefs in 
America and the best values. 


Special attention is invited to our choice selections 
put up in fancy boxes for holiday or birthday gifts 


No. 476 — This Box contains 6-12 doz. 
Ladies’ Shamrock Lawn Handkerchiefs, Hem- 
stitched and Donegal Hand - Embroidered 
Corners. Six different designs in each 1 00 
box. -The| Boxsm.8 = genet see *$ . 


This Special Set of Furs, $10 


Retail Price, $18.00 


These furs are made of Hudson 
Lynx pelts, one of the furs that 
we GUARANTEE to give 
perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded. We have 
reserved 100 of these. sets for 
® “Woman’s World” readers. 
\ Order at once as they won’t 
last long. If it don’t please 
you send it back at our ex- 
pense—it is only $10 for an 
$18 set, Express Paid. 


Write for our handsome 
Free Catalog and look at our 
300 different kinds of furs 
and coats. It is this season’s 
fashion guide on Furs, 


Alaska Fur Company 
(Est. 1876) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


English 
Knockabout 
Hat 


Genuine Felt 
Fuzzy Finish 
Stylish and service- 
; able. Folds into compact. roll 
without damaging. Can be shaped into any style desired. 
Silk trimmings. Colors: Black, Steel-Gray, Brown. 
All head sizes. Actual value $2.00. Sent postpaid 
promptly on receipt of $1.00. {@S~ Packed in a beautli- 
fully colored hand painted box during the Holiday weeks, 
GRATIS. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. O, 830 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


1217 W. Market Street 


will tell you from 8 to 24 hours 
: in advance what the weather will be. 
hf This instrument is about 74 x 64 in. 
my Beautifully decorated. Makes an 

# IDEAL XMAS GIFT. Full direc- 

m tions supplied with each. Sent prepaid 
fA to any address on receipt of $1.00. All 
& guaranteed. Agents Wanted. 

ey, David White, Dept 18, 419 E Water 
>. St., Milwaukee Wis. = 


For holiday, wedding, birthday gifts. 
Automobile, shaving, ladies’ dressing, 
detachable wall mirrors, plam and mag- 
nifing. Imported beveled plate glass. Hand- 
some nickel mountings. Artistic, substantial, 
elegant. Sold direct at factory prices, express 
prepaid. Send today for beautiful free booklet. 
Agents wanted. 
The C-Well Mirror Co.,, Box €, Toledo, O, 


For Children os" 2< Folding Light Box 


Showing 80 Figures in 8 Colors 
For piazza, gallery or walk display. Holds the 
child’sinterest. Inspiration for bedtime stories. Very durable. 
By mail, 60c._ Money order. Child's niek-name shown in color 
W. E. SCALES, Jamaica (N. Y. City), New York 


4 


10x6x5 inches. 


STEEL MANTLE BURNERS. 
Smokeless. Give 3 times the light of ordin 
GUARANTEED. Buy from your dealer or send 25c to * 
us. Good Agents Wanted Lverywhere 


THE STEEL MANTLE LIGHT CO. 
S90 Huron Street - - £Toledo, Ohio 


Odorless. 
mint 


makers of the Dark Blue, 
Velvet Grip Black, 
Hose Supporter White, 
Sold at all Brown, 
men’s stores and Pink, 
Lavender. 


GEORGE FRosT Co., MAKERS, BOSTON 


December, 1912 


For CHRISTMAS 


HE will like the 


PAD 
Boston Garter; 


Made by the Light Blue, 


department stores. 


Sensible, inexpensive, and attractively 
packed in Christmas Boxes of six differ- 
ent designs in lovely colors. Why not 
get him a pair anyway —no matter 
what else you have for him? 

Holds the socks smooth 
__as the skin, 


Fine Mercerized 
Elastic Webbin 
and Moreen Pad, 


If your store- 
keeper hasn't the 


Boston Garter 25 Cents. 
in Christmas Boxes High Grade Silk 
buy by mail Ore wes Pete 


from the makers. BO Cents. 
No Extra Charge for Christmas Boxes. 
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Years Pay 


= 
for the Sweet-Toned 


Meister 


Piano 


31°75 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
We Pay the Freight 


You arenot asked to deposit, or pay or advance 
cent in any way until you write us and say that the 
EISTER is entirely satisfactory and you wish to 

keep it. Then these are the terms of sale: 


$ ] a Weekor $E a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. o extras of any 
kinds Piano stool and scarf free, 


Sold direct from the maker to you at a 
guaranteed saving of $100. No dealer’s profit for 
you to pay. 

Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog which 
shows eight styies of Meister Pianos. 


d $4,000,000 We sell more pianos 
direst t to the home fociprty other concern in the word. 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 84 Y Chicago, Illinois 


CLOSING ACCOUNTS AT CHRISTMAS 


“COMRADES’ CORNER”—By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


[t GOES without saying that December is for 
most of us a distracted month. It should be 
anything but that; and perhaps the day will come 
when people will agitate for a sane Christmas 
season much as they now agitate for a sane 
Fourth of July. From any standpoint whatever, 
the anniversary should suggest serenity and 
content. 

From the standpoint of religion, surely it is 
necessary not only to feel the good will that the 
season stands for, but also peace. Peace does 
not only imply being on good terms with your 
neighbors; it may mean also being on good terms 
with yourself. This last condition is impossible 
if you are harried with “things to do,” people 
to give presents to, often people with whom 
you merely keep up the forms of a friendship 
which has no foundation in real congeniality. 

Even a girl with no family responsibilities to 
trouble her, and with plenty of vitality, and who 
retains still the childhood joy in the season 
is prone to be full of anxieties. Often she has 
not money enough to buy all she would like to; 
she wonders if this girl expects a gift, and if it 
would be showing too much interest in such a 
young man if she should send him a little token 
of remembrance. Even she is liable to pay more 
in nervous strain than she gets back in pleasure. 
And that would not matter if it were worth 
while; for the best things in this world are 
bought at a very heavy price of flesh and soul, 
but we are willing to allow for that kind of 
overcharge. Only it does seem a pity to pay 
too much for things that, proportionally, are 
not worth while. 

Doubtless nine out of ten of us would admit 
that Christmas as we manage it now is a waste. 
We say that it ought to belong to the children 
and the poor, the very poor, for they are the 
ones who take most happiness in it and feel 
most gratitude for it. We grant that it would 
be better to do our friends little services during 
the year, instead of saving up a pile of obliga- 
tions for this one time. But whatever admis- 
sions we make, we continue to observe the anni- 
versary in precisely the same way, and are likely 
to feel a distinct sense of relief when it is over. 
Perhaps things will not change; and again, 
perhaps people will come back to a realization 
of what the anniversary of the birth of Christ 
ought to mean in our lives; for whether we go 
to church or not, whether we are Christians or 
agnostics or atheists, we know that the ideals 
for which Christ stood are the best by which 
to live. 


Christmas Should Mean Peace 


As our observance of the day goes now, the 
last thing Christmas means is being on good 
terms with oneself, knowing “peace on earth” 
in one’s own soul, because there is no time and 
no energy left for it. Yet surely that should be 
the very heart’s meaning of the anniversary, 
for if one has not gone over accounts with 
oneself, if one does not see how far one had gone 
spiritually in the year’s travel, how is one to 
serve the world, to know how to administer 
peace and good-will to those outside the circle 
of self? 

People who take stock with themselves, are 
likely to do so on New Year’s day or eve or 
week, when they are all tired out with the 
Christmas festivities, and when their stock- 
taking generally amounts to a few not always 
carefully considered resolutions. But Decem- 
ber, which ends the year of the calendar, ought 
to end the year of our souls; this should be the 
time when we should sit down with ourselves, 
and decide what has been worth while to keep in 
the months that have gone, what should have 
been cast aside, and what spiritual assets we 
must try to use for the coming months. 

Such analysis is likely to be harmful if it is 
not carried far enough or if it is carried too far. 
If it is not carried far enough, it means that 
such an analyst comes to a certain kind of 
understanding of herself without asking the 
necessary question, “What am I going to do 
about it? What bearing has all this on the 
kind of life I should live, on my usefulness to 
other people?” If such analysis is carried too 
far, it means that a woman understands her 
temperament so fully that she becomes too 
much interested in what she feels about things 
and how she reacts in certain situations. She 
forgets to ask what use she is going to make of 
her character, for she is all taken up with the 
character. In short, she is that painful spec- 
tacle, a thoroughly self-centered person. 

On the other hand, there are plenty of girls 
and women who never think about their char- 
acters at all. They have an instinctive under- 
standing of some of their traits; they know that 
they like some people and not others, and that 
on some days they get along well and on some 
days they do not. But it never occurs to them 
that a little serious thought and a little strenu- 
ous exercise of the will would change for them 
what is unfortunate in their lives; for if un- 
pleasant facts can not be changed, the attitude 
towards such facts can be. Only too many 
women and girls are unhappy and dull thinking 
that something is wrong with the world, and 
with their particular lot, so much less for- 
tunate than some one else’s lot, when really all 


that is wrong is that they need to give their. 


minds, hearts and souls a good housecleaning; 
they need to add new furnishings and nothing 
more, to become as bright and contented as 
other people. 

Close the old accounts and begin the new. It 
is never too late to start again. Look about you, 
and you will see that nature is constantly 


changing, that nothing remains static, that 
movement goes on forever. Movement should 
be progress, and not an empty turning in space; 
if we choose to turn emptily in space, instead 
of progressing, it is our own fault. We say 
“Spring will come back.” The same spring 
never comes back; it is always another year. 
We say, “My friend will come back to me—the 
same friend.” He can never, in one way, be the 
same friend, for every day changes him in mind 
and body. His tissues have decayed so much 
and have been rebuilded so much; he has had a 
new experience and a new thought that have 
made his mind and character slightly different 
forevermore. 

Since we must move, must change, the change 
should be for our own advantage—and what 
is for our own advantage will be for the alvan- 
tage of those we love. There have been think- 
ers who have retarded the spiritual growth of 
people by saying that after a person is twenty- 
five or so he can not take in any new ileas; 
that whatever he thinks will be merely 
amplification of old ideas he had alrealy 
absorbed. They will tell you that character 
can not be changed; that at the best, it cin 
only be modified a little. To believe any such 
doctrine is injurious; it tends to lead us to 
mental and moral laziness. 

“What is the use of trying?” the discouraged 
person may say. “Some of the greatest men 
in the country seem to think it is no use. I 
must just go on as I am.” 


Power to Change Character 


But no one ever really goes on just as she is; 
she grows insensibly worse, or else better. Her 
mind grows more apathetic, her body slow, and 
her character numb from selfishness; or else, 
she keeps her mind bright by watching what 
goes on and thinking about it, she keeps her 
body nimble by proper exercise, and she im- 
proves her characrer by trying constantly to 
diminish her faults. And the woman who makes 
the most spiritual progress is the one who occa- 
sionally takes stock of herself, crosses off the 
old accounts, and hegiis the new. 

Every closing year has a tally for all of us of 
victories and of defeats. As we make up our 
accounts, we should see where we can eliminate 
the defeats and where we can increase the vic- 
tories. The basis on which to start is an unim- 
paired stock of energy; if we have spent too much 
energy, we are not in a position to overcome 
irritability, or a habit of complaining, or gloom, 
or the inability to feel interested in other peo- 
ple. So our stock-taking should be handled 
with common sense. There is no use to resolve 
to be for the next year high-minded and well 
poised, to speak no uncharitable words, to 
neglect no opportunity of kindness, to smile at 
all difficulties; we couldn’t do all that; and it 
is very weakening to the character to make a 
resolution and then not be able to keep it. 

In our stock-taking we should make our 
estimate of ourselves, and then revise it so far 
as we can by the estimate other people have of 
us. Then we should see where the greatest 
losses of the year have been, and resolve to 
make as many of them as possible into gains 
for the next year. If we try to do too much we 
shall fail to do anything well. What most of 
us need most is a larger stock of patience. This 
world doesn’t seem especially well-arranged for 
women; we have to reconstruct it for our own 
homes and our own lives. No reconstruction 
can save us from a certain amount of wearing 
friction, for other people’s reconstruction either 
has not taken place at all or else it is not like 
ours. Most of us in closing our accounts, if 
we are really sincere with ourselves, will write 
“Patience” at the head of every page of our 
book of daily living for the next year. 

Sometimes women envy another woman who 
has a great deal of money or great beauty, and 
if you inquire the reason, you will generally find 
it to be that such a woman can have anything 
she wants, can have her own way through the 
world. Sometimes they will envy a great 
painter or sculptor or writer. “That man,” 
they will say, “can express himself in his work. 
He can use his powers in a way that is really 
worth while.” But the richest woman or the 
most beautiful, as we are often told, can not 
necessarily get what she wants from life. The 
element of chance has to be reckoned with; it 
is chance if you like, that a woman has beauty 
or money; but it is likewise chance that she will 
have a warped spirit, or an unfaithful husband, 
or bitter friends, or no child, or inability to en- 
joy the attention that money and beauty 
bring. And the creator of a statue or a book 
has no greater creative opportunity than the 
humblest woman. No work of creation could 
be more worth while, or more-skillful, than to 
take up the elements of a hard daily life, and 
reconstruct them into something beautiful and 
useful. To be hindered by a small income, or 
many exacting children, or an unappreciative 
husband, or trying relatives, or an impatient 
disposition, or all of these disadvantages, and 
then to fit one’s character to them, to take such 
an attitude towards them that they are builded 
over into real creation—could any work of art 
be so humanly great? 

And it can be done; it is daily done by women 
of whom we know nothing. It is all the work of 
the spirit which can rise above any unfortunate 
fact or circumstance. This rebuilding is done 
every day of our lives, if we will have it so; 
it is never too late to have the decisive stock- 
taking, to close the old account and begin the 
new that will bring us peace and content. 


Heard | 
In the Diner 


(A story from whole cloth,, 
but laden with facts) 


“The physical di- 
rector of our Club says 
most of us overeat— 


“That heavy, rich 
food is not only hard to 
digest, but dulls the 
brain and makes the 
mind logy. 


“T hadn’t been just 
right for a while back 
and it put me thinking, 
with the result that 
now my breakfast is 
largely a bowl of 


ost 
Toasties 


served with some rich 
cream and a sprinkling 
of sugar—adding a soft- 
boiled egg and a cup of 
Instant Postum. 

“The flavour of these 
crisp bits of toasted corn is 
a real treat, and the clear 
head and comfortable day 
which follow such a break- 


fast is something worth 
telling about.” 


“The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


20 
«50 a Month 
BUYS a 


‘2 GENUINE 


Kimball 


At Factory Prices 


Stool and FREE 


Music Book 
If you write us at once 


You can now buy the fa- 
mous Kimball Organs direct 
from the makers at factory : 
prices. We will send them . 
to reliable people anywhere, to be paid for on our ex- 
tremely easy payment plan—#2.50 monthly and up- 
wards, if desired. 2 

Operating the largest organ factory in the world; 
employing the largest capital, buying raw material in 
the greatest_quantity for cash—the Kimball system of 
manufacturing and distributing positively saves you 
820 to £50 on strictly first-class organs. 

If you want an organ at all, you want a good one, a 
mere pretty case with no music init will not do. Se- 
eure at Once the old reliable Kimball Organ at Fac- 
tory Prices and pay on convenient terms. 

SEND TODAY FOR MONEY-SAVING 
PLAN AND FREE CATALOCUE 

Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or 
consider any other organ until you have our money- 
saving proposition. 

Our half a century’s manufacturing experience; our 
financially strong guarantee means much to you. 

The most inexperienced buyer, a thousand cr more 
miles away, can deal with us as wisely as the shrewdest 
trader, or as though you were here in person, for your 
organ will be selected by an expert. A fine stool and 
music book free with each organ. 

Write TODAY for Free Catalogue. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., 3379 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


$100 
TuitionCredit 


Positively tremendous offer for advertising pur- 
poses only. Your tuition in world’s largest home 
study lawschoolabsolutely free. Youpayfortexts 
and postageonly. Offerlimitedto30 days. Hurry! 
HURRY! Graduate correspondence students 
most successful in passing bar examinations. 

a Lincoln was home train- 
Learn Right at Home ed! Our course covers 
same ground as Harvardand Michigan. SPECIAL 
BUSINESS COURSE. We guarantee to coach 
free any student failing to pass bar examinations, 
BIG chance! Graspit: Write for catalog now. 
American Correspondence School of Law 
Dept.3019 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago 


You Can Earn This Switch NO COST 


Send usa sample of your hair and we will mail 
» you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
to match. lf satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
* time within 10 days or sell 3 to your friends for 
» $1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
latest styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc.,on re- 
quest. Enclose 5c postage, Marguerite Colly, Dept. 
298,115 8, Dearborn St., Chicago 


MAKES AND BURNS 
ITS OWN GAS 

Brighter than electricity or acetylene. 
Cheaper than kerosene. No dirt, grease 
norodor Overzoostyles. 
Agents Wanted. Write for catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT OO. 

271 E.5th St,,Canton,0. E 


C S~80 canpie pow 


247 Christmas Cards, Tags 
and Labels Given Away 


This is the largest and most beautiful assortment of high-grade 


holiday cards, labels, tags, etc., that we have ever gotten up. 
Everybody wants their gifts done up attractively these days, and 
each family should have at least one of these mammoth pack- 
ages, as these articles are absolutely indispensable for doing up 
Christmas gifts. Complete package sent prepaid for two yearly 


subscriptions at 35c eacli. 


Woman’s World Publishing Co., 107-11 So. Clinton St, Chicago 
Old Appliance LAME PEOPLE Our Appliance 


The Perfection Extension 
/ Shoe for any person with 
one short limb. Worn with 
any style of ready-made shoes 
with perfect ease and comfort. 
Shipped on trial. Write for booklet 


HENRY H. LOTZ, 313 Third Avenue, NEW YORE 


1913 CALENDAR GIVEN 


ART AWAY 


I will send a handsome 1913 wall calendar in 8 colors and 
gold, and a big assortment of Xmas and other post card 
novelties for 4c postage if you say you will show the 
cards I send you to four of your friends. 

A. CAMDEN ART CO., 320 PEARL ST., CAMDEN, N. J. 


ATENTS SECURED OR 


FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office Records. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to invent with list of inventions 
wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents adver- 


tised free. VICTOR J, EVANS & CO, Washington, D. C. 


MUSIG TAUGHT FREE 


At Your Home. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Beginners or advanced pupils, 


Banjo, etc p 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC,35 Lakeside Bldg.,Chicago 
A Choice Common Stock 


We have for sale a limited amount of treasury stock 
of a large corporation which has paid better than 8% 
dividend on par for several years. A choice bargain. 


Address United States Operating Co., McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CHRISTMAS WORK BASKET 


An Easily Made Crocheted Jacket—By Mrs. Howard L. Willett 


OU may easily crochet this fascinating 

jacket with kimono sleeves in the few remain- 
ing weeks before Christmas. If you arein your 
teens and have not yet decided on a gift for 
your best girl friend you may be sure that she 
would go into raptures over this one. 

Crocheted Jacket with Kimono Sleeve} 

Abbreviations of terms—St., stitch; ch., 
chain; d. c., double crochet; d. t. c., double 
treble crochet. 

Material 

Three skeins pure white Fleishman’s Shetland 
Floss, 2 skeins rose pink Fleishman’s Shetland 
Floss, 3 yards rose pink satin ribbon, 34 inch 
wide. 

First Row—Chain 50 sts., turn. 

Second Row—* 1 d. t. in fifth st., 1 d. t. in 
next 3 sts., 1 ch. st., skip 1 st. in chain, 4 d. t. in 
next 4 sts. in chain., continue to end of row; 
there will be 10 blocks or set of d. t., turn. 

Third Row—5 ch., catch down over the 1 ch. 
in preceding row with d. c., 4 ch., catch down 
over next 1 ch. with d. c., continue to end of row, 
turn. 

Fourth Row—5 ch., 1 d.t.in first 4 sts., of ch., 
1 ch., skip 1 st., 4d. t. in next 4 sts. of ch., con- 
tinue to end of row, turn. 

Repeat from * 4 times. 

Eighth Row—5 ch., catch down between 2 
d. t. with 1 d.c., ** ch. 4, catch down over the 
1ch. with 1 d. c., 4 ch., catch down over the next 
1 ch. with 1 d. c. Repeat from ** 7 times, then 
4 ch., catch down between 2 d. t., 4. ch, catch 
down at end with 1 d. c., turn. 

Ninth Row—5 ch., 4 d. t. in the 4 ch., 1 ch., 
4d.t. in 4 ch., repeat to end of row, turn. 

Tenth Row—5 ch., catch down over 1 ch. 
with 1 d. c., repeat to end of row, turn. 

Eleventh Row—5 ch., 4 d. t. in 4 ch., 1 ch., 
repeat to end of row, turn. 

Twelfth Row—5 ch., catch down between 
2d. t., ch. 4, catch down over 1 ch., 4 ch., catch 
down over 1 ch., repeat 9 times, 4 ch., catch 
down over 2 d.t. with 1d.c., 4 ch., catch down 
at end with 1d. c., turn. 

Thirteen Row—5 ch., 4 d. t. in 4 ch., 1 ch., 
4 d.t. in 4 ch., repeat to end of row, turn. 

Fourteenth Row—5 ch., catch down over 
1 ch., repeat to end of row, turn. 

Fifteen Row—5 ch., 4 d. t. in 4 ch., 1 ch, 
4 d.t.in next 4. ch, repeat to end of row, turn. 

Sixteen Row—ch. 5, catch down over 1 ch., 
4 ch., catch down over 1 ch., repeat to end of 
row, turn. ‘ 

Seventeenth Row—5 ch., 4 d. t. in 4 ch., 1 
st., 4 d. t. in next 4 sts., repeat to end of row, 
turn. 

Eighteenth Row—5 ch., catch down between 
2d.t., 4 ch., catch down over 1 ch. with 1 d.c., 
4 ch. catch down over 1 ch. with 1 d. c., repeat 
12 times, 4 ch., catch down between 2 d. t. with 


covered bar. 


of white net or lace. 


full rosettes. 


share. 


Present Styles in Neckwear 


"THERE is a liking for very small decorative 
bows and ribbon ornaments for the neck, 
made of velvet and other narrow ribbons, 
and employing tiny ribbon flowers. 
flowers are so small sometimes, that it must 
require much practice to make them. Little 
roses no larger than a small hazel nut are 
set in staid rows across a bow or mounted on a 
Rosettes and pendants of ribbon 
and small bows of velvet ribbon finished with 
pendant flower forms are among the most popu- 
lar of neckwear novelties. 

The detachable Robespierre collar is usually 
made of black or green satin with jabot ends 
Crystal buttons are used 
to add a finishing touch to these. 
plaited cravat bows of bright plaid ribbons are 
very novel, and the picot-edged ribbon and 
the narrow ribbon edged with a white pin stripe 
make up into most effective neckwear. 

Narrow ribbons are used in many ways. 
Little sleeve garters made to hold up the sleeves 
of infants’ dresses are a delight to the eye, made 
of light pink or blue ribbon and finished with 


“There's work for me and there’s work for 
you”’—but most of us aren’t selfish about our 


1d.c., 4 ch., catch down at end of row with 1 
d. c., turn. 

Nineteenth Row—5 ch., 4 d. t. in 1 ch,, 
repeat to end of row, turn. 

Twentieth Row—5 ch., catch down over 1 
ch., repeat to end of row, turn. 

Twenty-first Row—*** 5 ch., 4 d. t. in 4 ch., 
1 ch., repeat to end of row, turn. 

Repeat from *** twice. 

Twenty-fourth Row—5 ch., catch down be- 
tween 2 d. t., catch down over 1 ch., 4 ch., 
catch down over 1 ch., repeat 4 times, 4 ch., 
catch down between 2 d. t., 4 ch., catch down 
at end of row, turn. 

Twenty-fifth Row—5 ch., 4 d. t., 4 ch., 1 ch., 
repeat to end of row, turn. 

Twenty-sixth Row—****5 ch., catch down 
between 2 d. t., 4 ch., catch down over 1 ch., 
4 ch., catch down over 1 ch., repeat 5 times, 
4 ch., catch down between 2 d. t., 4 ch., catch 
down at the end of row, turn. 

Twenty-seventh Row—5 ch., 4d.t.in4ch., 1 
ch., repeat to end of row, turn. 

Repeat from **** 4 times. 

This ends the right side front; make the left 
side just the same. When both sides are fin- 
ished do not break thread but continue around 
both fronts and back with 4 ch., 1 d. c. over 1 
ch., except at the corners when you make 4 
ch., catch down between 2 d. t. so as to make 
the turn smooth. When you have been all 
round fasten on the pink worsted (but do not 
break off the white), make 4 ch., 4 d. t. over 
the 4 ch., 1 ch., continue all round, then take 
the white, make 4 ch., catch down with 1 d. c. 
over 1 ch., all round, then the pink, 4 d. t. over 
4 ch., 1 ch., all round, then break off the pink. 

Use the white, 4 ch., catch down over 1 ch. 
with 1 d. c., 4 ch., catch down over the same 
1 ch. with 1 d. c., 4 ch., catch down over the 
next 1 ch. with 1 d. c., 4 ch., catch down over 
the same 1d.c. with id.c. This goes all round 
front and back and up the sides, 9 blocks or 
set of d.t. c. connecting from the bottom of the 
jacket on the back and side under arm. Then 
around armhole, 4 ch., catch down over 1 ch. 
with 1 d. c. around 19 blocks. 


Sleeve 


Take white thread, catch together one side 
and front, having 19 blocks for the armhole, 
go round the armhole with the white, 4 ch., 
catch down over 1 ch. with 1 d. c. all round. 

Second Row—4 ch., 4 d. t. in 4 ch., 1 ch. over 
1 ch., continue all round the armhole, 4 rows of 
white, then add two rows of pink with white 
in between, just like the rest of jacket, ending 
with white row of loops. 

Lace under the arms with ribbon and run 
ribbon down the front and round the neck. 

Tie ribbon in bows underarms. Leave ends 
in front straight. 


These 


Small 


Woman’s World 


LATEST FRENCH HAIR COIFFURE 


Parisian Human 


Hair Psyche 


A9c BS 

PAID 

No. 416. The above picture illustrates the latest 
Parisian Psyche, which is now all the rage. Made of extra long 
natural human hair, marcel waved. Retails everywhere for $1.00. Our 
special price for ordinary shades, postpaid, only 49c. We charge extra 
for auburn, blond, drab or grey mixed hair. Write for special prices. 
Send sample of your hair when ordering. 

NOTE: We are the only Mail Order House in the United 
States offering a sanitary human hair switch with a written guarantee 
not to fade or lose its wave within one year. If interested send for 


FREE FASHION CATALOG 


showing latest styles in hairdressing, also Everything to wear for Men, 
Women and Children. Ask for Free Catalog 31-B. 


Ref.: Continental & Comm’l Nat'l Bank. Capital $30,000,000 


CHICAGO MAILE ORDER CO. 


Show this wholly visible gn 
writer to your friends and let 
them ewhereinit excells 
any $100 Typewriter 
made, if we would send one 
to you Free of One Cent 
of Cost for you to kee 
forever as your Own 
Then on a postal card, orina 
letter to us, simply say: Mail 
particulars. 


EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 127, Woodstock, Illinois. 


NowTaught 
SHORT HAND tas: 


In 18 Easy Lessons! Positively guaranteed. System 
taught by us adopted by public schoolsin Boston, Denver, 
Buffalo, Omaha,Seattleand morethan 2000 other cities. Ameri- 
ca’s most popular shorthand because easf to learn, read and 
write. Complete stenographiccourses by mail, Typewritersfur- 
nished. Low cost, easy terms. Write now forfree book on 
salariesand opportunities, Positionseverywhere. 


Chicago University of Commerce Box 1328, Chicago, ttt. 


Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


We want every mother of a nursing 
babe to try the only ball-cup nipple, 

Send us your address on a posteard, with druzgist’s 
name, and we will mail youone. Fits any small neck 
bottle. Only nipple with open food-cup and protected 
orifice at bottom—will not collapse, feeds regularly, 
State baby’s age, kindand quantity of food. HalfSection 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1357 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Gasoline Engine 


Absolutely free trial ofSchmidt’s 
Chilled Cylinder Engines. If you keep 


this engine, send first ent of only 
} $7.50. “Long time on Balances. Price 
# same as dealers pay. 0) 
Marvelous chilled cy- $7-5 

, finder. Yourchoiceof Saar | 

sizes. Fiveyears’ guarantee. Freebook, After Trial 
How to Use Power.’? Write for all particulars, 

SCHMIDT BROS. CO. ENGINE WORKS 

Department 3019 _ Davenport, la. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU ‘‘AUTO MASSEUR”’ 0NA 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 


SEXES 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you Will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS 33,,es$, 28th, Street 


Dept. 19, New York 
Hatches With One Gallon Oil a | 
—and requires only one filling of lamp. Superior to eae 4 
old sty/e machines. Thermometer a/ways in sight. |IFA$ 


Eggs turn without removing. Regulated automat- } 
ically. Guaranteed to please. I 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


—cleanest incubator ever 
invented. No smoke, 
smell—easiest to op- ff 
erate. Write for Free § Pr 

Book No. 74. Freight; 
X-Ray Ineubator Co..Wayne. Neb. Prepaid 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices 4" aise 


varieties 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
“Poultry for Profit."’ Tells how to raise poultry and 


e~ run incubators successfully. It's FREE, send for it. 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 352, Rockford, Il. 
of beautiful Large Silk Remnants for fancy 

work, quilts, portieres, pillows, etc. Send 

10 CENTS ior a big package of lovely 

c 

AGENTS WANTED If you are not Earning $20.00 
weekly, sell our Remnant bargain 

bundles, also Silks, Velvets, and Dress Goods cut any length. 
Address UNION 8, WORKS, 225 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.¥ 


Silk WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN POUND BOXES 
pieces. Your money back if not delighted. 

positively prevented by “ 3-ine 

One”’ on anything metal indoors 

or out; keeps everything brights 

oils everything right; fee rom 

acid; free sample. 31N1 OIL 

Co., 42 A. G, Broadway, New York. 
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THE BEAUTY SEEKER 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 
The Woman That Wants to Gain Flesh 


MEE and eggs are the grand standbys in 
diet for the woman that wants to gain 
flesh. Raw eggs are especially recommended. 
I have known cases in which seven or eight are 


taken in a day with good effect. 


There are, 


however, people who are not able to swallow a 


raw egg in its natural condition. 


For such, 


eggnogs, with milk and a dash of nutmeg will 


prove helpful. 


The woman who is taking a great deal of milk 
and five or six eggs a day does not, of course, 
need a great deal of other kind of food. What 
she does eat should be nourishing and whole- 


some. 
cially beneficial. 


Of fruits, apples and grapes are espe- 
Tea and coffee should be 


avoided, but much cool, fresh water should be 


Sometimes the ill-nourishment from which 
the thin woman suffers is due to too rapid eat- 
ing. She must learn to chew her food thor- 
oughly if she wants to gain flesh. 

The thin woman is usually a bundle of nerv- 
ous energy, who does everything she does too 
rapidly and too intensely. The nerves are in a 
state of constant tension which keeps the food 
from digesting and assimilating properly. 

The woman afflicted in this way must teach 
herself the arts of relaxation, self-control and 


repose. 
taking things easily. 


She must practice slowing up and 


No thin woman will ever 


become attractively and healthfully plump who 
does not know how to loaf at the proper times, 
for there is a time to loaf just as there is a time 


to work. 


The thin woman should take all the outdoor 
exercise she can get, in order to digest her food 
and give her a healthy apptite for the next 
meal, But her exercise should never be violent 


or prolonged to the point of exhaustion. 


She 


should sleep at least eight hours in the twenty- 
four, getting to bed at a reasonable hour so as 
not to become too fatigued before she tries to 


rest. 


Questions and Answers 
Questions and answers of general interest to health 


and beauty will be answered in these columns. 


Those 


desiring answers or beauty formulas by mail must send 


self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


No attention will 


be paid torequests for formulas unless postage is 


Oily Skin and Open Pores 
Blue Eyes—Since you say that you fear you 
have been careless about bathing, I should ad- 
vise you to establish the daily bath habit im- 
mediately. Remember, this doesn’t have to be 


enclosed. 


a tub bath. 


Then I should advise you to regulate your 
diet. Perhaps you are eating too many sweets, 
or too much greasy food. Eat lots of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and drink at least six 
glasses of water a day. Guard particularly 


against constipation. 


_ Girls of seventeen are often afflicted with 


poor complexions. 


Don’t worry about it. 


Scrub your face thoroughly every night with 
warm water and pure soap, rubbing in a little 
cold cream if the face is rough or chapped. 
Don’t use any more powder than you actually 


need to take the “shine” off the face. 


Rice 


powder is better than talcum powder for the 
complexion. 

If you will send me a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope, I will send you directions 
for treating oily hair and dandruff. 


ATTRACTIVE FURBELOWS 


HERE is an illustration of a small silver head 


band, set with a mock jewel, finishing a 
€ coil A pair of pendant eardrops, 
set with little rhinestones and pearls, add im- 


simple coiffure. 


mensely to the appearance of their pretty wearer. 


Hair bands and ornaments are made in unend- 


ing variety for wearers of all ages and suited to 


all occasions. 


Most of them are fashioned of 


velvet or silk ribbon, but laces, jewels, feathers, 
flowers, shells and metals, glass and pearl beads 


are all brought into requisition to aid in giving 


the coiffure final embellishment. 

The ear rings are long, slender and sparkling. 
They are light in weight and jointed. They 
do not draw the lobe of the ear out of shape. 


It is not necessary to pierce the lobe of the ear 


for the earrings of today. These pendants, and 


the single pearls or other jewels worn, are ar- 
fanged to screw against the lobe. They make 
@ fine finishing touch, and often add just the 


fequired color note, 


W. B. Nuform No. 133 


For average or well-developed 
figures. Straight lines. Bust 
low; extra long over hips. Ma- 
terial, coutil or batiste. Hose 
supporters. Sizes 18 to 30. 
Price $1.00. 


W. B. Nuform No. 160 


For average or well- 
developed figures. 
Bust very low; hips 
very long. Coutil or 
batiste; lace trimmed. 
Hose supporters. Sizes 
18 to 30. Price $1.50 


figure, with up-to-date, 
pearance. 


trimmed. 
Price $1.00 up. 


catalogue of complete line se 


WEB. 


y <x 
BRASSIERE 


supply graceful curves in place of awk- 
ward angles, and give a rounded, slender 


Specially durable materials, daintily 
Boning guaranteed not to rust. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ONE OF THESE MODELS. 


Tf he doesn’t carry these styles, send us his name, with style num- 
ber, size and price; we will have it delivered at once. 


EXACT REPRODUCTION OF A 


W. B. NUFORM CORSET 


Note the careful attention to details of Materials, 
Dainty Trimming, Shape, and Fashionable Style. 
Numbers 50 and 133 at $1.00, and Number 160 at 
$1.50, are splendid models and values. 


fashionable ap< five inches. 


wear. 


$3.00 up. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., 
New York. 


Illustrated 


rm T, 
Le, 


nt on request. 


or average figure. 


W. B. Nuform No. 50 


For average figures. 


High 


bust; long’ hips and_ back, 
Coutil or batiste; lace trim- 
med. Hose supporters. Sizes 


18 to 30. Price $1.00. 


/ 


Corsets give stout figures slender 
lines without discomfort; guaranteed to 
reduce hips, back and abdomen one to 


For stout figures. 
Medium bust; 
and back long. Coutil 
or batiste. 
hose supporters. Sizes 
19 to 36. Price $3.00. 


hips 


Three pair 


Specially durable materials withstand 
Boning guaranteed not to rust. 
Reduso Corsets are the most satisfactory 
and economical for the well-developed 


Sizes 19 to 36. Price 


Inc., Broadway and 34th St., 
124 So. Fifth Ave., 
3d and Mission Sts., San Francisco. 


Chicago. 


adds form attractiveness to sheer, lacy waists, and keeps snug-fitting 


waists innocent of wrinkles. 
tapering waist -lines. 
those marks of distinctiveness that W. B. 
Prices, 50c, 75c, $1, $1.50, at your dealers. 


Light boning gives perfect support and 
Materials, Trimming and Workmanship have 
stands for in corsets. 


Write for Our New 


| Hair Book 
| 


Tells how 
every wom- E 
an may en- 
hance her own attractiveness 


without cost. Many photo- 
graphs from life. Describes a 
hundred aids to beauty 

and also lists all 
the newest 


PARIS FASHIONS 
IN HAIR DRESSINGS 


PARIS FASHION Co. 


CHICAGO y 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Make your 
selection and let us send you the goods 0 
APPROVAL. Pay when satisfied—no money 
in advance. These goods are guaranteed 
quality, to match any ordinary shade. 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
1% 0z.18in. $0.95 20 in. . . $1.95 
2 oz. 20 in. 1.35 22in. . . 290 
2 oz. 22 in. 1.75 24in. . . 3.85 
2'%40z.24in.. 2.75 26in. . 5.95 
3 oz. 24in 3.45 30 in, 7.65 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 


22in., Natural Wavy . $4.95 
Pompadour, Natural Curly, with 

BANE 2 oe hen ce sae .00 
Coronet Braid, 314 0z.,Wavy . 4.95 


200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches 50c. to $50.00 


Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample_of your hair and describe 
article you want. We will send prepaid ON 
APPROVAL. If you find it perfectly satisfac- 
tory and a bargain, remit the price. If not, 
return to us. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive; ask for estimate 

Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 8312, 209 State St., Chicago 


PECKHAM’S MAKE YOUR 


Old Feathers Valuable 


Magnificent Willow Plumes, 
French Curl Plumes, 
Boas, Pom Pons, 
Neck Pieces, Hat 
» Bands, Stick-ups, 
> Hair Ornaments 
and many other 
fashionable 
trimmings 
made from 
your old 
feathers 


ers, from them we make @& 
many fashionable trimmings 
and articles of women’s wear. 4 
Faultlessly curled and dyed your 
favorite shade, Guaranteed to look as well, hold their 
shape and color and wear as long as any you can buy 
from a dealer at three or four times the cost. 

When sending your old feathers simply state what 
you wish to have made from them, and we will quote 
you our remarkably low price. If prices are not satis- 
factory, feathers will be returned at our expense. 

Reference: National Bank of Commerce. 

Write for our latest plume catalog, also prices for 
dyeing, cleaning and curling plumes, and for accordion 
and side (knife) pleating. 


Peckham’s 633 Washingion Ave., St. Louis 


ON'T use hot irons and burn 

your hair into shape. Wave 

s your hair at home in a few mine 
utes—without heat—using the 


West Electric Hair Curlers 
Made of one piece of elec- 
tried nickeled 

Steel, 


a] tem- 
pered in oil 


—rounded edges 
—cannot cut, break, nor 
injure the hair. 

Card of 5, 25 cents 

Card of 2; 10 cents 


NOTE THE 
LOCKING 
DEVICE 


On receipt of your 

dealer’s name and 25 centa 

we will send cardof 6 and hand. 

some book showing the newest coiffures, 


West Electric Hair Curler Co., 
4758. Front 8t., Phila. 


Buy the West Flat Hook ond Eyo--won’t crush--lies fates 
ensy to sew on--package of 24 hooks and 24 eyes, 1c. 


Have no paste, foil or backing. Set only in14karat 
solid gold mountings. About 1-30th the price of 
diamonds, A marvelous synthetic gem--wil) cut 
‘? glass. Guaranteed not an imitation, 


subject to examination. Write today for 
our 4 color catalog DeLuxe, it’s free. £ 


ids "Remoh Jewelry Co. 688 Washington Ave. St. Louis 


PARKER’S Arctic Socks 


Healthful for bed- 
chainber, bath and sick- 
room. Worn in rubber 
boots, absorb perspira- 
tion. Made of knitted 
fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers or 
by mail 25¢ a_ pair, 
Postage paid. Catalogfree. Look for 
JHP Parker’s name in every pair. 

. - Parker Co., Dept. D, 25 James St., Malden, Mass 


b> CLASS PINS wes 


. : ag Jt 
Registered in U, §S. Ml xactic sec 


Patent Office 


NY 9 For College, School, Society or Lodge #4 


Deserfptive catalog with attractive prices mailed ¥ 
free upon request. Either stvle of pins bere illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
eolors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 250 each; 
$2.50 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 100 eaoh; $1.00 dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 82 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHEST ER. N.Y, 


Superfluous tiair Remover 


’ Banish that mannish appearance! 
Free! **3EKsHAIR@GO,” an Indian dis- 


covery, positively removes any hair growth ine 
stantly! Even toughest, most wiry hair imaginable, 
Unlike any other preparation, Germicidal; antisep- 
tic; won't injure or irritate tenderest skin. 
: Results guaranteed, Delicately perfumed, 
22 pleasant touse, Free trial bottle (plain wrap- 
=. “ST per) to prove its merit. SEND 2c POSTAGE. 

Mary Louise Wright, Dept. A 5, 5059 Indiana Ave., Chicago, lll. 


Girl Dolls’ One-Piece Set. No. 5687— 
This dolls’ set consists of double-breasted box 
coat, jumper dress, guimpe and petticoat in 
one, combination underwaist and drawers, 
nightgown and cap. 

The pattern, No. 5687, is cut in sizes 14 to 26 
inches long. To make the set for an eighteen- 
inch doll will require 7-8 of a yard of 40-inch 
material for coat, 34 of a yard of 22-inch fabric 
for dress, 34 of a yard 27 inches wide for guimpe 
and petticoat, 4 yard 36 inches for underwaist 
and drawers, 1 yard 27 inches for nightgown and 
8-8 yard 20-inch for cap. Price of pattern, 15 
cents. 


Woman’s World | 


Ladies’ Winter Suits and 


ouse Dresses 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


= If you cannot purchase 
Special Offer PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store mm your 
city we will send. postpaid any pattein 
shown on this page for TEN CENTS 


Woman’s World Publishing Co. 


Ladies’ Coat Suit. Nos. 5946-5957—Here 
is one of the newest type of tailored suits and a 
model particularly easy for home construction. 
The coat is 3214 inches long and may be made 
with straight or cutaway fronts. The skirt is a 
two-piece model with the closing at the left side. 
The new style collar and wide lapels add greatly 
to the rich appearance of the suit and these are 
made of contrasting material. 

The coat pattern, No. 5946, is cut in sizes 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size will 
require 434 yards of 36-inch material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5957, is cut in sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size will 
require 2 5-8 yards of 36-inch material. 

Price of patterns, 15 cents each. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5957—Several of the 
latest style features are shown in this charming 
model which represents a one-piece dress with 
the closing at the left side of the front and with 
four-gored skirt. The new Robespierre collar 
is seen and the short sleeves have turned-back 
cuffs; serge, silk, or mohair may be selected. 

The pattern, No. 5967, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size will require 
614 yards of 36-inch material and 14 yard of 27- 
inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15c. 

Rovs’ Blouse Suit. No. 5976— This attract- 

——~ ive little suit has a sailor blouse and 

trousers made with fly and finished 
with legbands or elas- 
tics. The suit is very 
easy to make and may 
be fashioned of cheviot, 
serge, cashmere or in 
any of the wanted wash 
goods. The collar and 
shield are of contrasting 
fabric. 
Pattern No. 5976, is 
cut in sizes 6 to 12 
years. Medium size will 


5946 require 3144 yards of 


Soon 


= 25c Book for 2c, 


apron design and a very attractive one. 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 
See Offer on Page 25 


5967 5973 5960 
36-inch material and 7-8 of a yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Apron. No. 5960—This is oe 
sides fulfilling its original purpose, that of pro- 
tecting the dress, the apron is good-looking and 

Continued on page 25 


Pattern Order ‘onan’s World Publishing Co. 


T enclose for Patterns. 


Name 


PATTERNS 
No. Size 


Town 


: Stale 
eaa hne hole; Oru eee De 
| 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ABOVE, 


December, 1912 


Cold Weather Costumes and Dresses Beauly Purity 


If you cannot purchase PEERLESS PATTERNS tn any 
Special Offer store in your city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern 


shown on this page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN’'S WORLD PuB Co. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5965— 
This stylish dress closes at the 
front and can be made with 
Empire or regulation waist- 
line. The chemisette is re- 
movable and the skirt is cut in 
six gores. The model is excel- 
lent for construction in serge, 
taffeta, mohair, or silk. The 
revers and vest are fashioned 
of contrasting fabric. 

The pattern, No. 5965, is 
cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will re- 
quire 6 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial or 5 yards of 44-inch fabric, 
5-8 of a yard of 22-inch all- 


$952 


5965 
over and 4 yard of 24-inch satin. 


Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Costume. Nos. 5952-5872—Here is a handsome costume for 
general wear which is fashioned of navy-blue serge and blue and white 
checked goods. The waist may be made with or without the peplum, 
which however is a dressy feature, and the skirt is a two-piece Empire 
model with the closing at the left side. 

The waist pattern, No. 5952, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 234 yards of 36-inch material. The skirt pattern, 
No. 5872, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size will re- 
quire 234 yards of 36-inch material. Price of above patterns, 15c each. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 5972—The dainty little frock given in this design 
closes at the left side of the front and is simplicity itself in construction. 
The skirt may be plaited or gathered. The sailor collar is fashioned of 
contrasting material and a patent leather belt holds the frock in position. 
Serge, cashmere, mohair, or any of the wanted wash fabrics may be used. 

The pattern, No. 5972, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size will 


5972. 


5969 
5981 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 
25c Book for 2c. See Offer on Page 25 


require 314 yards of 36-inch 
material and 3-8 of a yard of 
27-inch contrasting goods. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
Ladies’ Shirt Waist Cos- 
tume. No. 5969-5981—In 
this costume we have a splen- 
did example of the new style 
shirt waist costume that should 
be in every woman’s ward- 
robe, as there is no garment so 
serviceable. The waist can 
be made with or without the 
shield collar and is up-to-date 
in every feature. The skirt is 
a three-gored model made 
with double flounce and can 


5958 
have Empire or regulation waistline. The costume is clever carried 
out in serge, whip-cord, velveteen, or mohair. 

The waist pattern, No. 5969, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 2 3-8 yards of 36-inch material and 5-8 of a yard 
of 27-inch contrasting goods. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5981, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist meas- 


ure. Medium size will require 3 3-8 yards of 36-inch material. 

Price of above patterns, 15 cents each. 

Misses’ Dress. No. 5958—Distinctly girlish, this delightful frock is 
just the thing for the school or college girl, as the garment is nice for 
general wear or for dressy occasions. It has the closing at the left side of 
the front and the skirt is a six-gored model. The new style collar is noted. 
Any of the desirable fabrics may be employed in construction. 

The pattern, No. 5958, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size will require 6 yards of 36-inch material or 434 yards of goods 44 
inches wide, with 3-8 of a yard of 18-inch all-over. Price of pattern, 15c. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 22. 


and Health 


Of Skin and Hair 


at 


Promoted by 


Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 20, Boston, 

G@-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. Liberal sample free. 


THIS ELEGANT BLACK $ 
PONY SKIN PLUSH COAT @ 
FOR LADIES AND MISSES 


This swell, 
Genuine ade of Ch best quality 
CHASE 


eavy black pony skin plush, o: 
gyich and shangelona finish. 
Looks exactly like a $50 00 

#7 Genuine Pony Skin Coat. 
Takes an expert to tell them 
7 apart. It’s latest Paris de- 
Sen for Winter 1913. A strik- 
ingly handsome, finely tailored 
garment, made in the charming, 
Mshap ly, semi-fitting model, 
with large, handsome, seep 
shaw! collar, latest turn-bac 
cuffs; deep vents in side 
seams; elegant large art but- 
§ tons. Fall ined with beauti- 
ful satin mercerized sateen, 
Ladies’ 54 in, long, sizes 34 

to 46 inches bust measure. 
Misses’ 52 in. long, 32 to 36 


see: Send $1.00 
*~) Deposit © =.'4 


ladies’ or misses’ is want- 
ed, and we will send you 
this elegant, extra quality, 
oe skin plus! coat 
C. O. D.by express subject 
to examination. The bal- 
ance, $3.90 and express 
charges, you pay the agent 
after you find the coat 
perfectly satisfactory, as 
swell and handsome a coat 
as you ever saw and the 
;. equal in appearance of any 
$650.00 genuine. pony skin 
coat, otherwise refuse to 
take it, it will be returned 
at our expense and we 
ve will promptly refund rox 
$1.00. Order the coat to- 
day or write for our big 


, FREE Special 
- Fashion Book 


which shows over 1,000 ele- 

esses nt pictures of rare and beau- 
ott ful Fall and Winter garments 

at wonder prices. Women’s and misses’ 
coats $3.95 up, Suits $4.76 up, Skirts $1.96 
up, Petticoats 45c up, Waists 48c up, and 
an immense assortment of dainty muslin 
and knitted underwear and children’s and 
infants’ garments and shawls at startlingly 


low prices. We are 4 
py Art ie Furs of All Kinds 
t below regular wholesale prices. Full lineshown in special fashion 
6 


ook. We also supply Coats made of this beautiful Chase's Plush for 
Juniore, Girls and Children at following proportionately low prices: 


Juniors SQ.45| Girls $3B4S [Children $ q 95 


Ages—15, 17, 19 yrs. Ages—6,8,10,12,14 yen. | Ages—2 to 6 years. 
Bust—33, 35,87in. | Cust—26,23,30,32,34in. | Lengths—22 to 26 in. 
Length—45,47,49 in. | L’ th—31,33,36,39,42in. | according to age. 


Juniors are made with shaw! collar same as picture, with 2 buttons, 
Girls’ and Children’s coats have large, warm storm collars. We'll 
gend any of them on same liberal C,O.D. terms given on Ladies 
and Misses’ Coats. Give size wanted. Order or get Free Book now. 


JOHN M. SMYTH mse CO., s7suisonsc. Chicago 


¢( TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 

$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
or straight hair. nd a lock of your hair, and J] will maiia 22 
p = inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 

If you find it a big bargain remit $2 in ten days, 
or seil 3 and GE? YOUR SWITCH FREE, Extra 

shades a little more. Inclose 6c postage. P 
Free beauty book showing jatest style of hair 
dressing--aiso high grade switches, pompadours, 

Women ante to sell my 


BA WESeKeeor i= 


wigs, puffs, etc. 
ANNA AYERS, 


hair goods. 


Classified Advertising 


AGENTS WANTED 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. BORAX-EE SOAP 
Powder. Big money. Ward & Co., 1780 Berteau, Chicago 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s con- 
tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kans. 

BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


WOMEN CAN’T RESIST BUYING “NAIDA” EM- 
broid. Appurel Novelties. Big Profits. Sample Materials 
and Cat. Free. Import Sales Co., Desk M-11, Chicago. 


NEW IDEA SANITARY BRUSHES SELL ON SIGHT. 
Agents make large profits. Write for terms and illustrated 
booklet. D.L. Silver & Co., Dept W, Clayton, N. J. 


MAKE MONEY WITH KLING-FAST DUSTLESS 
Specialties, etc. Also every woman wants our Sanitary 
Belts and Serviettes. Genesee Co., Pike, N. Y. 


$100 MONTHLY AND FXPENSES TO TRUST- 
worthy men and women totravel and distribute samples; 
big m’f’r. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas., M. I., Chgo. 


AGENTS—A PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE. THIS 
month only. Send no money,state size. Agents wanted in 
every town. Write today. Beautifulline. Large profits. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30, 112 So. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


HAVE YOU A FEW HOURS TO SPARE? WE WANT 
man or woman in each town. No capital needed. An hour’s 
work shows dollars earned in spare time. Pocket sample. 
References required. E.G. Mfg. Co., 20 Warren St., N. Y. 


CAN YOU DELIVER A $3.45 ARTICLE FOR 
$1.98? Sworn statement of $12 daily profit. Sample 
free to workers. Credit given. Thomas Co., 2688 Third 
St., Dayton, O. 


YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL OR 
local agent. Household necessity, saves 80%. Permanent 
business. Exclusive territory. Salary or commission. Free 
sample; credit. Pitkin Co., 127 Redd St., Newark, N. Y 


SALESPEOPLE EVERYWHERE WILL WISH TO 
find out why agents of the “EVER READY” Specialties 
are doing better than others. A postal will bring all partic- 
ulars. A. Lowell Mfg. Co., 258 Broadway, New York City 

AGENTS TO SELL GUARANTEED GROCERIES 
at Wholesale direct to Consumer. Save customers one 


fifth to one-third their money. Big pay, steady work» 


W. W. H. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Chicago. 

AGENTS WANTED—EARN BIG MONEY SELL- 
ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Fancy Linens, etc. 
Wholesale terms. New Catalog Free. National Importing 
Co., Desk W., 699 Broadway, New York City 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 3016, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. 
Carleton made $8 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25 in 
two days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Company, 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY FOR 
transparent handled Novelty Knives. Dignified position, 
immense profits, exclusive territory. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, 36 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES. BIG PROFITS. NO 
competition. New Laundry Starch perfumes clothes with 


lasting Violet. Same selling price ordinary starch. 4c 
brings working outfit. M.B.R., Mfrs., 13 B.Water St.,N.Y. 


OLD COINS WANTED: $7.75 PAID FOR RARE 
1853 quarter; $20.00 for $14.. Keep money dated before 
1890 and send 10 cents for new coin value book. May mean 
a fortune. A H. Kraus, 278 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FARM LANDS & REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


WE OFFER YOU: SUNSHINE FOR SNOW, BREEZES 
for blizzards, flowers for floods, prosperity for privation, 
and Health while making Wealth on a farm surrounding 
the rapidly growing city of Tarpon Springs, Florida. Three 
railroads, quick transportation, good home market, high 
land, good soil for Citrus Fruit, Peaches, Pecans, Sugar 
Cane and garden truck. Good roads, schools, churches and 
neighbors. ‘Titles guaranteed. Low prices, easy terms. 
Write us today for illustrated booklet and complete infor- 
mation. Tampa & Tarpon Springs Land Co., Tampa, Fla. 


FOR TRE HOME 


SNORE-MUTE STOPS SNORING, CHECKS 
Catarrh, 25c. Money returned, if dissatisfied. Illustrative 
Matter Free. Dr. C.S. Page Co., Ironwood, Mich. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES. DIALOGUES, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Minstrels, Jokes. Large 
catalog free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago, Il!. 


HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


INVESTMENTS 


FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE. 
Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely Free. Before you invest a dollar any where—get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man who in- 
tends to invest $5 or more per month. Tells you how 
$1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different classes 
of investments, the Real Earning Power of your money. 
This magazine six months Free if you write to-day. H.L 
Barber, Publisher, 424, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


WANTED—PICTURE PLAYWRITERS. GREAT 
demand. Big pay. We'll teach you. Send your address. 
United Picture Play Ass’n., Dept. W, San Francisco. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand, good pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 6327 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


HELP WANTED 
SONG POEMS WANTED. CASH OR ROYALTY 
to you. Needham Music House. 109-5, St. Louis, Mo. 


SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY. 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co.,G, Wash., D. C. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Scarritt Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


$25 PROFIT AND UP NIGHTLY. $50 TO $75 
startsyou. No experience needed. We teach you & 
furnish everything. Capt Mdse. Co., Dept. N, Chicago. 


MUSIC 


SONG WRITERS—DERIVE ALL PROFITS FROM 
your songs. Universal Music Pub. Co. Desk H,Wash.,D.C. 


POETS—AUTHORS. GET CASH FOR YOUR SONGS 
and stories. Music Sales Co., 109-4, St. Louis, Mo. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
ment positions. $80.00 month. Annual vacations. Thou- 
sands of appointments. Write for free list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute. Dept. H-69, Rochester, N.Y. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Ora Slip-on Rain Coat? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 938, Chicago, and get beau- 
tilul samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


BIG MONEY WRITINGSONGS. HUNDREDS OF 
dollars have been made by successful writers. We pay 50 
per cent of profits if successful. Send us your original 
Poems, Songs or Melodies today, or write for Free Par- 
ticulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U.S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, life-time employ- 
ment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet A927. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


$10 A WEEK EASILY MADE AT HOME BY ANY 
woman. Write Order of Owls, South Bend, Indiana. 


GOV’T MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. FREE 
living quarters. Write today. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St.. Davton, O. 


AGENTS FOR OUR 25c. DARNING MACHINE; 
just out; weaves new heel or toe in sock in 5 minutes; no 
sewing machine required; works by hand; send 15c. for 
sample or $1.25 a doz. Hutton Co., Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE 
best paying propositions ever put on the market. Some- 
thing no one else sells. Can make $4,000 yearly. E. M. 
Feltman, Sales Manager,6138 Sycamore St., Cincinnati,O. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS. PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk R-2. Chicago. Ill 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Holiday Postal Cards. ‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.’’ “Big Profits.” Sell at sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW EXCLUSIVE LINEN 
heel and toe guaranteed hosiery, wants agent in every 
county Sales enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, 
increasing income. [Exclusive territory. Credit. 
B. Parker Mills, 720 Chesnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL SILK PETTI- 
coats from factory. Can earn $25 weekly.Particulars free. 
P.& B. Skirt Co., 105 Summer St.Dept.30, Boston,Mass. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co’, 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago. Ill 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
GOVT. FARMERS WANTED. $75 MONTH. EXAM- 
ination soon. Many needed. Write Ozment,105F, St. Louis 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


_AGENTS—WOULD YOU LIKE A STEADY POSI- 
tion at $30 a week to start and a chance to be promoted 
to district-manager at $3,000 a year? No experience re- 
quired. My agents have steady work all the year. I 
need more agents quick. This fine position is open to 
you if you will write me personally at once. E.M. Davis, 
President, Davis Co., 298 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 


A LARGE WELL KNOWN COMPANY ABOUT TO 
spend $100,000 on a tremendous advertising campaign re- 
quires the services of a bright man or woman in each town 
and city. The work is easy, pleasant and highly respect- 
able and no previous experience is necessary. We will pay 
a good salary and offer an unusual opportunity fo: ad- 
vancement, to the person who can furnish good refer- 
ences. In addition to this salary, we offer a Maxwell 
Automobile, a Ford Automobile and over $3,000 in prizes 
to the representatives doing the best work up to December 
31. In your letter give age and references. Address, Ira B. 
Robinson, Adv. Mgr., 377 Medford St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 
WANTED: ONE ACTIVE WOMAN IN EACH. 
town to take orders for Custom Tailored Corsets. Guar- 
anteed for one year. Permanent business. Established 
fifteen years. $75.00 to $150.00 monthly. Samples on 
approval. Free advertising. Write quick for selling 
plan. National Corsetieres, Dept. W. W., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMOBILE INSTRUCTION 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL, CUSTOMS, INTER- 
nal Revenue and postal clerks; $100 monthly. Examina- 
tions soon. Trial Lesson free. Write Ozment, 105,St. Louis. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS—CITY CAR- 
riers. $80 month. Examinations everywhere soon.’ Coach- 
ing free. Franklin Institute, Dept. H-68, Rochester, N. Y. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase your salary. Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter. 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind 


$50.00 TO $100.00 A MONTH 
For your spare time—Experience not needed. Want active 
man in each locality. Introduce us to your friends. 
Largest cash benefits paid when sick, injured, and at 
death, for smallest cost. Write quick for Free-Insurance 
and Cash-Bonus offer. The I-L-U 925, Covington, Ky. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


IDEAL XMAS PRESENT FOR EVERYBODY. THE 
“Rest-U” Book Holder. Attaches to table or chair in- 
stantly. Handsome, durable, practical. $2. Booklet 
Free. Writenow. Rest-U Book Holder Co.,927 Higgins 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BEAN AUTOEXPERT. FINE POSITIONS OPEN. 
Big pay. We teach you at home. Write for Free Book. 
Practical Auto School, Pearl St., New York. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 
LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 


prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


COINS AND STAMPS FOR SALE. 20 DIFFERENT 
foreign coins 25c. 3 Confederate bills 15c. 200 different 
stamps loc. F.L. Toupal Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 


_ LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WANTED. AT ONCE: SONG POEMS & MELODIES. 
Only Mss. of merit published. Mozart Co., 1431 B’way,N.Y. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg & Co., 1431 B’dway, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS OR MUSIC. 
Our booklet explains how your work can be published free. 
J. E. Minnick Co., Inc., Publishers, 7th & Q, Wash., D. C. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. FEW WEEKS 
completes. We control many excellent positions. Tools 
given. Branches in all leading cities. For information 
regarding any one, write Dept. W, Moler College, 738 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
most advanced home study course. Best field for women. 
$15 to $25 a week. Diplomas equal to highest hospital 
standard. Easy terms. Catalog Free. Address Amer- 
ican Training School for Nurses. Chicago. 


BEAHUMAN MAGNET!! DRAW TO YOURSELF 
everything you desire; develop all your latent forces. 
Send 25c for ‘‘Power of Personal Influence’’ (128 pages), 
and learn the way to success in life. The-Library Shelf, 
803 McClurg Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED—LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING 
with Hermann permanent wave—manicuring—facial 
massage—electrolysis or chiropody. Top wages paid 
graduates. Branches in all leading cities. For informa- 
tion regarding any one, write Dept. 2-W, Moler College, 
738 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills 


FREE PILLOWS WITH EVERY ORDER. GREAT 
proposition. Fine goods. Mail us $10 and we send you 
new 36-lb feather bed and give you 6-lb pair pillows Free. 
New feathers. Best ticking. Freight prepaid on all. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Fine chance for agents. Turner & 
Cornwell, Dept. F, Charlotte, N. C. Reference, Com- 
mercial Nat Bank. 


PEKSONAL 


FURS. SPECIAL BARGAIN. BEAUTIFUL BLACK 
Russian sets, pillow muff, handsome neckpiece, 2 heads, 12 
tails. Sent free, any express office. Privilege examination. 
$16.00. Wilford, Inc., 700 11th St., Washington, D. C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


KODAKS, ALL MAKES CAMERAS, ANASTIGMAT 
lenses. Photo sundries. Send for largest money saving bar- 
gain book. Koehler’s Camera Exchange, 7 E. 14th St.,N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN. 
Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000 
to $5,000 a year. No former experience required to get 
one of them. We will teach you to bea high grade Travel- 
ing Salesman or Saleswoman by mail in eight weeks and 
assist you to secure a good position where you can earn 
good wages while you are learning Practical Salesmanship. 
Write today for full particulars, and testimonials from 
hundreds of men and women we have recently placed in 
good positions; also list of good positions open. Address 
(nearest office) Dept. 166A, National Salesmen’s Training 
Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Seattle, 
New Orleans, Toronto. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE & WIRELESS—STATION 
Agency taught. R.R. Dispatchers and Wires and Wire- 
less Station in school. Graduates assisted. Expenses 
low—may be earned. Oldest school—established 38 years. 
Correspondence Courses also. Catalogs Free. Dodge’s 
Institute, Myrtle St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES, $6 UP. GET OUR PRICES BEFORE 
purchasing. Typewriter Exchange.223 W. 125th St.,N Y. 


_ LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 14 to 4 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. Ill. 


UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN INTERPERTATION OF RELIGION. 
Send for free Literature, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s World 
UNDER PRESSURE 


Continued from page 6 


inexperienced, he was afraid. Not violently, 
or even poignantly, but dully, as one fears some 
great bill that is slowly passing due. And he 
schemed greatly to keep the young people near 
him; he made the apartment as empty as he 
could, taking his own work into his bedroom, 
and abiding with it long after his daily stint 
was done. c 

If it became necessary to intrude upon them 
he began his lengthy entrance by telltale 
noises of warning. They would hear a chair 
overturned, perhaps, in the back bedroom; 
then a sound of running water as if hands were 
being washed of ink marks; perhaps a sneezing 
fit down the long corridor. Or he would call out: 
“Don’t let Canterbury go till I have shown him 
the letter from the Dervish.” Thus would he 
supply them with time—time to wipe out 
blushes, time to be discovered in two chairs 
instead of one, time to smooth heads, time to 
fall into regular breathing, time to invent a 
topic. 

And so the apartment parlor, for all its unat- 
tractiveness and poverty, became an arbor of 
refuge for them, a bower in which to make love. 
It was there that the word itself first passed 
between them—at first with great heaving 
effort, as for the moving of a heavy weight; _ 
then, with. practice, more easily. And then, — 
from one to the other, with the swift lightness 
of a feathered shuttlecock. And it became in 
time easy to say many difficult things, such as 
Darling with the g left off, and all the old 
words, and many that were brand new—beauti- 
ful inventions, as Jack’s of Huggabillyboo, with 
demonstrations. Those indeed were great days 
in the dingy apartment for the Word. Here in 
the front parlor was Jack choosing betweert 
endearments; and there in the back bedroom 
toiled Asquith, inflaming, perhaps, a whole 
gray paragraph by a magic placing of the word 
vermilion. 

Asquith rises from his table; this time to 
warn by a tuneless sing-songing. Cecily flies 
from Jack’s knee to a demure rocking-chair, 
Jack launches forth upon the railroad service 
in tennis—he adopts a lazy, noncommittal, com- 
fortable attitude, and presently, when Asquith 
enters, rises to his feet, and holds out his hand. 
Yes—he is conscious of being an ashamed hypo- 
crite—but he has done nothing wrong, unless it 
be wrong to love the daughter of the man that 
has but one. He has nothing to answer for— 
except silence. And he wonders, as they shake 
hands, why he has not told the old man. There ~ 
had never been any consultation between the 
lovers, with a resolution of silence. It had not 
yet occurred to them to tell. That was all. 
But with Jack the thought was instant father 
to the deed. And now the thought flashed in 
him that he had not been honest, and the im- 
pulse to right that wrong rose to his lips. 

“Mr. Asquith,” he said, “Mr. Asquith——” 

The dim eyes blinked behind the thick spec- 
tacles. An embarrassment that was simply 
frightful shook the lion. He dreaded the actual 
hearing of what for so long he had most hoped 
to hear. The embarrassment infected the 
younger man. And with awful stammerings 
and apoplectic grimaces, he strove to right his 
wrong. He retained Mr. Asquith’s hand in his, 
and worked it diligently up and down likea pump 
handle. And the final result of that effort to 
make things clear was upon the part of Asquith, 
an abrupt, panic-stricken flight. Knowing per- 
fectly well what he wished to say (indeed the 
words flashed to his mind and.ranged themselves 
in seried rank for a sortie), he was physically 
unable to say it. The stuttered phrase “I—I— 
will write,” was torn from him, and he rushed 
from the room. To Jack the lion’s pained and 
awkward reception of the news, and the request, 
was far from encouraging. An awful gloom be- 
gan to pervade him. But Cecily had managed 
to read her father’s demonstration aright. She 
flung herself into Jack’s arms. 

“Oh, my own Darlin’,” she said, “I never 
thought to see father so pleased about any- 
thing in this world.” 

Jack, bewildered by this, smiled 
and then laughed aloud. 

“And I’m so glad,” cried Cecily, “that we’ve 
tol ,aren’t you? Don’t you feel honester? 

0. 

“Ves,” said Jack. And the thought flashed: 
“How will my old man take it?” 

“What are you thinking about, Jack?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Then don’t look so solabub. And now that 
my father’s been told, you'll tell yours, won’t 
you, and your mother, and all will be well!” 

Jack went home frowning. 


Chapter V 


Canterbury senior had gone railroading in 
the far West (by the grace of God, thought 
Jack). And with the postponement of that con- 
templated ,but dreaded interview, Jack shed 
his temporal gloom like an ill-fitting garment 
and was himself again. But Mrs. Canterbury 
had been observing Jack for many days now, 
noting his goings, comings, and expressions; had 
diagnosed his case finally, and was patiently 
waiting to be told. Not even Jack guessed that 
his lovely and serene mother was shaken inward- 
ly with doubts and fears, and was, if the truth 
must be told of a woman who was an angel, 
jealous as a cat of his flame, whosoever and 
whatsoever she might be. And if Jack could 
not guess what was in his mother’s heart (and 
he never did) be sure that nobody could. Not 
one hint did he have of the curiosity that burned 
her, or of the anxiety that made her cold. 

On the occasion of the postponed interview 
with Canterbury senior, Jack had lolled good- 
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Those are the advantages you have in send- 
ing your furs to Funsten. Weare the largest in 
the worldinourline. The biggest American, Cana- 
dian and European buyers are represented at our 
regular sales. Competition for Funsten Furs is 
greatest. As we sell furs in larger quantities and 
’ —eget more spot cash, we can 

pay you more cash for yours 
than you can get anywhere. 
We count on large volume 
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AAW We want your ship- 
SWAY ments—anything— 
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from one skin up. 
\ Big Money 
in Trapping! 


\ Do see | during 
Yspare time. It's good 
y\\\ sport and PAYS BIG, 
\ ink, coon, skunk, 
\ muskrat, fox, wolf, lynx, white 
weasel and all kinds of furs are 
valuable. We buy any quantity. 


TRAPS To accommodate trap- 
. pers and shippers we 
furnish _traps—including the fa- 
: ‘ mous VICTOR —at factory cost. 
Largest stock in United States. 

H sf Guaranteed to increase 
_Funsten Animal Bait frr’cacss te,increase 
back. Beware of imitations. Funsten Animal Baits 
won Grand Prize at World's Fair in 1904. U.S. 
Government uses F unsten Baits. One can of Funs- 
ten Animal Bait brought one manin St. Michaels, 
Alaska, $1,199 clear profit. Costs only $1 a can. 
Different kinds for different animals. Whether 
you are an experienced trapper or just a beginner, 
we can help you catch more furs—make more 
money. rite today for free Trapper's Guide, 
Game Laws and Trapper’s Supply Oatalog—three 
books in one—F ur Market Reports, Funsten Safety 
Fur Shipping Tags, etc. ALL FREE. (31) 
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Brandt’s newly patented Combination Shav- 
ing Brush and Beard Softener. Lathers the 
face, instead of using hands to rub in, use the 
little rubber fingers, attached to shaving 
Only sanitary method of rubbing in lather to 
prepare face for shaving. Softens the beard much bet- 
ter than ordinary method. Just the thing for a man with 
wiry beard and tender skin. Gives a facial massage 
with every shave. Prevents ingrowing hairs. Bristles 
set in rubber. Sells on sight; every man wants one. 
Write for wholesale terms and prices. f 

mem A. J. Brandt Brush Co., 42 Hudson St., New York City 


29 a Week 


brand new hosiery 
proposition that beats 
them all. Every style and 


naturedly into the drawing-room where his 
mother was pouring tea and playing bridge with 
three very smart matrons. He liked women, and 
they liked him. He was at ease with them, and 
enjoyed enormously to flatter them, and bam- 
boozle them to their faces, and admire their 
clothes. Having been a mother-boy all his 
life he had a vast knowledge of materials, cuts, 
and technicalities, which he applied or misap- 
plied as the whim seized him. He now drew 
up a chair from which he could overlook his 
mother’s hand, and Mrs. Snowden’s, and 
presently, to his wicked enjoyment, had them 
making every mistake known to bridge. Finally 
Mrs. Snowden revoked and, having noted the 
score, rapped Jack very sharply over the 
knuckles with a heavy silver pencil. 

“You make me tired, Jack Canterbury,” said 
she, in her large, sure, agreeable voice. “LI 
believe you actually enjoy seeing me lose.” 

“Cake?” said Jack, with a wistful expression. 

Mrs. Snowden smiled upon him and took a 
slice of cake. Jack ate three slices in silence, 
and sighed. 

“Carrie,” said Mrs. Arden to Mrs. Snowden, 
“did you see that monstrous exhibition?” 

“What has he done?” Mrs. Snowden felt of 
her hair nervously. 

“Bolted three slices without giving them one 
chew,” said Mrs. Arden. “And that can only 
mean one thing.” 

“What?” asked Jack. 

“It means that you are in love, my boy,” 
patronized Mrs. Arden (who was very young 
and small). “Even so Billy ate during our 
honeymoon. I make it hearts.” 

Mrs. Canterbury had stolen a sideway look 
at Jack, only to see that he was cool and un- 
ruffled. 

“T think,” said Jack, “that I will move my 
seat so that I can see how Mrs. Arden plays 
this hand.” 

“Send him away,” Mrs. Arden appealed. 

“T won’t say a word,” pleaded Jack with an 
evil smile. He moved his seat, and did not 
speak during the playing of the hand; but his 
mere presence disturbed Mrs. Arden, and she 
finished with a dreadful blunder. 

“Partner,” said she, “I give you my word I 
never did such a thing before in my life—Jack, 
I could, I could beat you.” 

“You'll refer to the way I eat, and why I eat 
again, won’t you?” said Jack. 

Mrs. Carr spoke up. She was older than the 
others, and had a shrewd, kind, wrinkly face, 
with enormous black pearls in her ears, and the 
smartest of modest black hats upon her head. 

“How did you like Kimball’s party, Jack?” 
she said. 

“Were you there?” said Jack tactlessly. “I 
wish I’d known; but there was such a crush.” 

“And you were in the thick of it,” she 
snapped, with good-humored tartness. “Who 
was your pretty friend?” 

“ A girl named Sybil Brown,” Jack lied with a 
sweet and guileless face. . 

“Sybil Fiddlesticks!” snapped Mrs. Carr. “I 
took precious good care to inquire into whose 
hands you had fallen.” 

Mrs. Canterbury did not look at her son; 
but her heart gave a sudden ominous bound, 
and she keyed her ears and memory for any 
name that Mrs. Carr might let fall. But Mrs. 
Carr was not malicious; she had given Jack a 
good fright, and was content to let the matter 
drop. Not so Mrs. Canterbury. 

“Who is Kimball?” she asked. 

“The man who paints Indians,” said Mrs. Carr. 


“How silly,” said Mrs. Snowden, “why doesn’t 
he let them paint themselves?” 

“Y'm a good Bohemian,” said Mrs. Carr, 
“and I went—for fun. But I’m sure I don’t 
know why Jack was there.” 

“T thought you said you did know,” laughed 
Mrs. Canterbury. 

“Oh,” said Jack boldly, “I know who you 
mean now, Mrs Carr—you mean the girl in 
brown.” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Carr, “the girl in brown.” 

“She’s Miss Asquith,” said Jack; “she’s per- 
fectly lovely, mother. I want you to meet her.” 

“Asquith ” said Mrs. Snowden, “I’m sure 
I’ve heard the name. Ought one—I mean does 
one know them, Jack?” 

“T know them,” said Jack. His face was 
rather combative and reddish now. 

“T didn’t mean to insult your friends, Jack,” 
said Mrs. Snowden. 

“T know you didn’t,” said Jack. “But if you 
had I would have told these good people what 
I heard you say to your husband the night of 
the Tombs ball.” 

Mrs. Snowden blushed scarlet; and then she 
and Jack burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. 

“Yes,” he said, “and Mrs. Tombs heard you 
too, poor soul.” 

“Wasn’t it awful!” said Mrs. Snowden. 

“Hum,” said Mrs. Carr, “is this a house of 
cards, or isn’t it?” 

“You ought to know,” said Jack, “it’s your 
deal.” 

Mrs Carr began to deal with great speed and 
flurry. When the entire pack had been dis- 
tributed Mrs. Arden suddenly exclaimed 

“I know now. He’s the man, that wrote 
Saron.” 

“Who is the man that wrote what?” said Mrs. 
Canterbury, entirely perplexed. 

“Why Asquith’s the man—Robert Asquith,” 
said Mrs. Arden. “And ‘Iron’—it’s—oh! it’s a 
book. My husband reads it—he says that 
Asquith is the greatest phrase-maker since, 
since—oh! I forgot the man’s name.” 

“Stevenson?” suggested Mrs. Carr. 

“Yes, Stevenson—but I haven’t read it be- 
cause the title sounds so—oh, so stiff and offish.” 

Mrs. Canterbury made a mental note of 
Robert Asquith—“Iron”; picked up the hand 
that had been dealt her and sorted it with swift 
beautiful fingers. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


LADIES’ WINTER SUITS 
Continued from page 22 
becoming and adds to the trim appearance of 
the woman wearing it instead of detracting 
from it as many of the old-style aprons did. 
The usual fabrics are employed. 

The pattern, No. 5960, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require for apron and cap 634 yards of 27- 
inch material and 34 of a yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Ladies’ Kimono. No. 5973—Here is one of 
the most charming kimono models given this 
season. The garment is made with big fancy 
collar and has chic cuffs, collar and cuffs being 
fashioned of contrasting material. The design 
is not in the least difficult to follow and may be 
carried out in crepe, silk, albatross or silkoline. 

The pattern, No. 5973, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 514 
yards of 36-inch material, 4% yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. Price, 15 cents. 


grade for men, women and 
children. Write at once for 
terms of free sample. 
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from your kerosene (coal oil) lamps and Janterns than from 
electricity or gas. Our great WHITE FLAME BURNER fits 
Sny common lamp and gives a soft white light equal to three 
ordinary lamps. NO MANTLE TO BREAK. Nothing to get § 
out of order. ~Safe and Reliable. Delights every user. 

make $5 to $15 daily. Everybody wants 
t AGENTS them. Write quick for particulars and & 
territory. Beware of imitations. Complete sample postpaid & 
35cts.,stampsor coin, 3forsl Money back if not satisfactory 


White Flame Light Co, 21 Clark Bik., Grand Rapids, Mich. [a 
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etc. Cut out the commission house and ship to us direct. 
| We stand express. More than 30 years in business. Write 
for price list and references. 


BELT, BUTLER C0, Exporters, 15 East 12th St, New York 


| a Day Sure we will show you how to 

c make $3 a day absolutely 
| sure selling silverware and jewelry ; we teach you free; you 

$ work in the locality where you live. Send us your address 
| and we will explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a 
| clear profit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once. 
BOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1766, DETROIT, MICH, 


wwe 220 Jokes 

Howto Entertain 739° 
, dies, 73 Toasts,22 Funny Readings,40 Amus- 
ing Experimentsin Magic, 26 Parior Pastimes, 
S2 Money Making Secrets, 51 Verses of Comic 
a0 Poetry, 16 Parlor Magic. All 10c¢ Postpaid. 
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ROWN YOUR TEETH 


with our gold finish: and fool your friends. 
» Great fad; resembles a’ work Blips over the 
Doth:easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two million sold. 

_ Shousands of pleased customers. Price 1Uc each; 4 for 250 or 
Wforh0e. C.B.FARGO,Dept. M FRENCHTOWN,N.J. 


Try Our Custom Tannery. 
Work guaranteed. Hides and Furs tanned. 
Robes and Coats made. Cash for Furs and 
Hides. ‘Send for illustrated catalogue and 
price-"fat.. GHSMAN EFFRON & CO., 
Bory 795 Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESSMAKER” 
25 CENT FALL FASHION BOOK IN GOLORS, 2 GENTS 


The Fall 1912 Number of “EVERY WOM- 
AN HER OWN DRESSMAKER,” printed in 
colors, is now ready, and as we want every 
reader of WoMAN’s WorRLD who does sewing to 
secure a copy of this Book, we will forward this 
excellent guide to Fall styles to any reader of 
Woman’s Wor tp who will send us 2c to cover 
the cost of mailing. Hundreds of dollars 
were spent in making “EVERY WOMAN 
HER OWN DRESSMAKER” a help to 
those women who wish to do some dressmaking 
at home. This book explains how to make all 
kinds of garments from a Corset-cover up to a 
full Costume. It illustrates 200 of the best and or our New York Office—whichever is most 
most practical styles for Fall and Winter convenient for you. 


Fifth Avenue Bldg, New York WOMAN’S WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


clothes for Ladies, Misses and Children; tells 
how to make a Waist, Skirt, Coat, House Dress, 
Apron; Underwear, etc. 

Every woman who uses a needle or wishes 
to do some sewing.for herself or her children will 
be delighted with this book—the regular price of 
which is 25c a copy. To every woman who 
sends us 2c and will write her name and address 
in full. we will send, postage prepaid, a copy of 
“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESS- 
MAKER?” the same day that we receive the 
order. 

Send your order to our Chicago Office 
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Supplying Your\¥ 
Table Direct 


ables any longer. You 
can buy the very best gro- 
ceries and other house-\3 
hold supplies direct from 
the great Larkin factories\?¢% 
and save from 15 to 60 cents 
on each dollar. That's $50 
to $160 saved you in a year. 
Easy to do it, no matter where you live, by our fao- 
tory-to-family plan, explained in this book. Weguaran- 
tee wholesale prices, safe and prompt deliveries, small 
freight-expense and absolute satisfaction, 

And you deal with a manufacturer long established 
—37 years in business—2,000,000 satisfied customers. 


200 Eatables At Cut Prices 


We do not cut prices for a few days on a few articles. 
Our reductions are in effect every day and apply toevery 
grocery product we make or sell—200 in all, 


Best of Quality Assured 


We have ro second-class, stale or shelf-worn groceries. 
All are fresh high-grade goods. 

To prove we give utmost quality we permit one-quarter 
of any package to be used WHOLLY AT OUR PISK. That 
is, if it doesn't please you, you may send back the remain- 
der and we will return all your money, PLUS WHAT- 
EVER FREIGHT-CHARGES YOU'VE PAID. 
Did you ever get a fairer offer? 


Our Book Free 
To Any Husband or Wife 


For example, our Out-Price Book offers: Fancy tea at 
half price; choice coffee reduced one-fourth; highest 
ee flour underpriced 20 per cent; canned vegetables 

owered 33 percent; canned fruits brouzht down 35 per 

cent; soap, chocolate, cocoa, baked beans, macaroni, 
noodles, table salt, starch, spices, flavoring extracts, pud- 
dings, cocoanut, gelatine, at half prices—in all nearly 
TWO HUNDRED GROOERY ARTICLES, each reduced 
from 16 to 60 per cent. And if you order $10 worth you 
may add to it 25 lbs. of the best-grade granulated sugar 
at 4c alb.! There are hundreds of other articles in this 
book—all sold at factory prices—used almost daily—toilet 
articles and preparations, paints, dry goods, notions, 
hardware sundries, etc. 

We arewilling tosend this Out-Price Book FREE to any 
family and let you try our low-priced groceries entirely 
at our risk of pleasing. By sending the coupon below or 
4 postal now, you get the Cut-Price Book by return mail. 


Larkin Co., Dept 12, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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It runs on kerosene (coal oil), gasoline, 
alcohol or distillate without change of 
equipment—starts without cranking— 
runs in either direction—throttle gov- 
erned—hopper cooled—speed controlled 
while running—no cams—no valves—no 
gears—no sprockets—only three moving 


a parts — portable — light weight — great 
lyrf;O Power—starts easily at 40 degrees below 
» zero—complete, ready to ran—chil- 
dren operate them —5-year iron- 
clad guarantee — 15-day moneys 
back trial. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 
Send o postal today for free catalog, 
which shows bow Sandow will be useful 
to you. Our speolal advertising propo- 
sition saves you one-half cost of first 
engine sold in yourcounty. (167) 
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272 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


YOUNG MAN 
Would You Accept 


,4and wear a fine tailor-made suit 
just for showing it to yourfriends? 
Or aslipon raincoat free? Could 
you use $5 a day fora little spare 
time? (Perhaps we can give youa 
steady job at good pay). Then 
write us at once and get beautiful 
samples, styles, and an offer so 
good that youcan hardly believeit. 
‘2 BANNER TAILORING COMPANY 


\) Dept. 937 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send Sketch or Model for 
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BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES F REE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn 
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Woman/’s World 
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Forget? 
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How Can You 
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Written for and sung by 


GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD 
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CONNECTICUT WATCH CO 


No. 426—Cuff Links 


We have selected the 


No. 699— 


Manicure Set 


| |Gift Suggestions for Men 


following articles with 


great care, believing they will be most accept- 
able as gifts to the men relatives and friends 


of the readers of WOMAN’S WORLD. 


No. 692—‘‘Ever Ready”’ Safety Razor. Complete 
outfit including 12 ‘“‘Ever Ready” Razor blades. This 
is one of the greatest offers in our whole catalog. The 
“Ever Ready” Razor is universally known as one of the 
best safety razors on the market, absolutely guaranteed. 
Asa man’s gift we believe the “Ever Ready” will be 
more acceptable than any other article. No matter 
what kind of a razor is now being used, one trial with 
the ‘“Ever Ready” is sufficient to insure its continued 
use as a perfect shaving device. Complete set neatly 
packed in lined case sent prepaid for four yearly sub- 
scriptions to Woman’s World, at 35c each. Price with- 
out subscriptions, $2.00. 


No. 699—Four Piece Manicure Set, consisting of 
finely tempered steel file and cuticle knife with white 
ivory handles, one pair of manicure scissors and one 
ivory stick, all neatly packed in silk lined, genuine 
leather case. An exceptional value. Sent complete, 
charges prepaid, for four yearly subscriptions at 35c 
each. Price without subscriptions, $1.50. 


No. 693—Roman Gold Finish Scarf Pin, ruby set- 
ting, sent prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c 
each. Price without subscriptions, 75c. 


No. 453—Gentleman’s Signet Ring, neat design, 
in bright gold finish. Sent prepaid for two yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. Always state size desired. Price 
without subscriptions, 85c. 


No. 701—Ebony Finish Military Brush, pure white 
bristles. A pair of these brushes is always a very 
acceptable gift for either men or boys. We will send 
one of these brushes prepaid for two yearly subscriptions 
at 35c each, or a pair for four yearly subscriptions at 
35c each. Price per pair, without subscriptions, $1.25. 


No. 426—Cuff Buttons (pair), flower design, rose 
gold finish, for either ladies or gentlemen. Sent for two 
subscriptions at 35c each. Price without subscriptions, 75c. 


No. 439—Ruby Scarf Pin, rose gold finish. Sent for 
one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. Price with- 
out subscription, 50c. 


No. 613—T raveling Clock. This isa high-grade clock, 
guaranteed to be a correct time-keeper. It is neat and 
compact and very appropriate as a gift. It is three 
inches high and 234 inches wide, leatherette covered. 
Sent prepaid for four yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 

Price without subscriptions, $1.25. 


No. 104——‘‘ The Defiance”’ is a real watch, 
not a miniature clock. It is stem winding and 
stem setting, and in every respect is as con- 
venient to wind, set or regulate as one costing 
a hundred dollars. Itisa reliable time-keeper 
and guaranteed for one year. It is a regular 
18 size men’s and boys’ watch. The move- 
ment is fitted in a highly polished nickel case 
with a handsome dial and beveled crystal. 
Sent for four subscriptions at 35c each. Price 
without subscriptions, $1.25. 


No. 694—Buffalo Handle 


No. 700—Self-Filling Fountain Pen. This isa 
high grade pen, made of pure rubber and hand turned. 
It is absolutely non-leakable. No inky fingers or spoil- 
ing of articles in the pocket. Fitted with 14K solid gold 
pen, iridium point. Fully guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion in every way. Sent prepaid for six yearly subscrip- 
tions At 35c each. Price without subscriptions, $2.00. 


No. 609—Leather Card Case, 414 inches wide and 
2% inches deep. Carefully made of the best seal grain. 
Every young man will appreciate one of these as a gift. 
Sent. prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
Price without subscriptions, 75c. 


No. 698—Gentlemen’s Leather Fob. This is al- 
ways an acceptable gift for a man, and we have selected 
this fob believing it will give better service than any 
other. Itis neatly made of suede leather (which will 
outwear a half dozen of the silk ribbon fobs), and the 
charm is a very neat design, rose-gold finish and set with 
a genuine goldstone. The fob measures 534 inches long 
and 114 inch wide, and is fitted with the latest safety 
attachments, to prevent being lost or stolen. Every man 
and boy should have one of these new fobs, which we 
guarantee will be highly appreciated. Sent prepaid for 
two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price without 
subscriptions, 75c. 


No. 704—Pocket Folding Coat Hanger. This is 
positively the handiest and most useful gift for men on 
the market, atsuchalowprice. The picture shows both 
the open and closed views of this little hanger, and we are 
confident any man in the land will appreciate this gift 
more than any article obtainable at twice the cost. It 
is neatly and strongly made, and is the traveling man’s 
best friend. Sent prepaid for one new subscription at 
35c and 5c extra. Price witho ut subscription, 40c. 


No. 691—Gentleman’s Fountain Pen. Do not 
confuse this pen with the many cheap, worthless pens so 
extensively given as premiums, as this is a high grade 
fountain pen, guaranteed to give satisfaction. It is made 
of pure rubber, hand-turned, and is fitted with 14K solid 
gold pen, iridium point. Sent prepaid for three yearly 
subscriptions at 35c each. Price without subscriptions, 
$1.00 


Pocket Knives. Strictly high grade, neatly made 
from the best quality material. Each knife has two 
blades of finely tempered steel, guaranteed to hold the 
edges. A most attractive gift. Size of each is three 
inches long. 


No. 694—With Black Buffalo Handle, sent prepaid 
for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price without 
subscriptions, 75c. 

No. 695—With Fine Stag Handle. Sent prepaid for 
two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. Price without 
subscriptions, 75c. 

No 696—With Pearl Handle. 
yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
scriptions, $1.00. 


Sent prepaid for three 
Price without sub- 


j 
No. 696— 
Pearl Handle 


No. 695—Stag Handl 


Address your orders to Woman’s World Publishing Company, 107 So. 
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Scarf Pin 


No. 698— 
Leather Fob 


Open View 


Closed View 


No. 704—Pocket Folding Coat Hanger 


Clinton St., Chicago 


With the New Edison 
Diamond Point 


Reproducer 


The NEW Edison 


And the Wonderfully 
Musical New Edison Blue 


Amberol Records 


(Indestructible) 


Now ready for shipment on this direct offer. 


Thomas A. Edison Says: 


**T want to see a phonograph in every American Home.”’ 


"THE phonograph is Mr. Edison’s pet 
and hobby. He realizes the wonderful value 
of his instrument as a cementer of home ties, 
and as a maker of happy homes. 


For years Mr. Edison has striven 
to produce THE 


roducing instrument. 


erfect sound-re- 


Here it is! 


In order to enable a// 


“lL The Offer 
Read the Wonderful Offer a en 


you on an absolutely free trial, any one of the new model Edison Phonographs and 
your choice of records. We want you to have all the waltzes, two-steps, vaudeville, 
minstrels, grand operas, also the sacred music, etc., etc., by the world’s greatest artists. 
Entertain your familyand your friends. Give playsand concerts right in your own parlor. 
Hear the songs and solos, duets and quartets. The pealing organs, brass bands, the 
symphony orchestras, the choirs of Europe’s great cathedrals—all these we want you to 
hear free, as reproduced on the new Edison Phonograph. —Then—when you are through 
with the outfit—you can send it back to us unless you decide you would like to keep it, 
either for cash or on easiest monthly payments. (Terms as lowas $2.00 per month. ) 


Our New Edison Catalog 


1 Baees fill out the free coupon and mail it to us today. 
absolutely zo ob/igations of any kind in getting one of our catalogs. ‘The cata- 
log is free and prepaid. It will tell you just exactly how you can be the man to 
get the new Edison on free trial in your town.’ Just put your name and address on 
the free coupon and mail it to us at once. 


This Coupon Brings the Catalog FREE 


There are 


FREE CATALOG COUPON 


Epison PHonocraru Distrisuters, F. K. Babson, Vice-Pres. § Gen. Mgr. 
Bazson Bros. Dept. 3019 Epison Brock, Curcaco, Itt. 
Without any obligation on.me whatever, please send me your new Edison Book and 
full particulars of your new special free loan offer on the new style, improved Diamond 

Point Edison Phonograph and the indestructible Blue Amberol Records. 


Address ........ Ss Re Bw. 5, gn ER baer al 


No letter necessary, the coupon is enough. Use either pen or pencil in signing, 


Write for the New Catalog—sce coupon below. 


Superb New Instrument 


"THE new Blue Amberol records are wonders. And the new diamond 


point reproducer is a revelation of the powers of the phonograph. You must 
hear this wonderful new style instrument. Don’t fail to hear the new Blue Amberol 
records, reproduced with the new Edison Diamond Point Reproducers—then you'll 
know what phonograph perfection means. 


Now Then! 


E are making an ultra-liberal free trial offer in 

order to give everyone an opportunity of hearing the New 
Edison. We realize that as soon as the New Edison gets in town 
everyone will be anxious to hear it and all will agree that it is a phonograph without 
a peer. No such wonderful music, songs, dialogues and complete theatricals ever 
heard before from a talking machine. When youand your friends hear all the enter- 
tainment we are sure that you and probably several others in the town will want the 
new style Edison as your own (especially as the outfits are now being offered direct 
from us at the rock-bottom price and on the easiest terms—as low as $2.00 a month 
without interest.) If you decide that you don’t want it now, return it at our expense. 
If you and no one else wants to buy there’s no harm done; no obligations to buy. 
We loan you the instrument in order to prove to you its overwhelming superiority. 


The New Diamond Point 
Reproducer 


Endless Entertainment 


"THE person who gets the new Edison on the free trial may hear all 
the latest up-to-date song hits of the big cities. You will laugh until the tears 
stream down your face at the ; 

funniest of funny minstrel 
shows. You will hear the 
Majestic Choir sing the 
famous anthems as_ they 
sing them in the world-re- 
nowned cathedrals of Europe. 
You will hear pealing organs, 
crashing brass bands, waltzes 
and two-steps, solos, duets, 
quartets. Yes—and an end- 
less variety of other enter- 
tainment. You will hear the 
wonderful grand operas, as 
sung by the world’s greatest 
singers. You will be moved 
by the tender, sweet, har- 
monies of the quartets sing- | 
ing those dear old melodies , 
that you have heard all your life. You may have your choice of any kind of enter- 
tainment. All is yours when the Edison is in your home. Send the coupon today 
and get, free, an Edison book, that tells how you get all this home entertainment. 


‘thes 


Epison PHONOGRAPH DISTRIBUTERS 
F. K. Basson, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Basson Bros., 3019 Edison Block, Chicago 


Western OrFIce: 65 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. Canapran Orrice: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 


Over Two Million 
a Month— 
Largest 

Paid in Advance 


Circulation 
in the World 
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Unusual Bargain 


Club Offers 


By Special Arrangements We Are Able To Supply Our 
Readers with the Best Reading Matter Obtainable at the 


Lowest Prices. 


No Premiums Given with These Club Offers 


Here Is a Brief Description of the Publications I Have Selected for Your Benefit: 


Gives more reading matter for the money 
than any monthly magazine printed. 


McCall’s Magazine is published 
Monthly. It is the greatest Woman’s 
Fashion Journal in America. 


OMANS WORLD 


Remember—a free pattern is given to 
every McCall Subscriber. 

Story Papers—These six monthly 
publications, Today’s Magazine, House- 
hold Guest, Everday Life, Happy Hours, 
Needlecraft, and Farmer’s Wife are prin- 
cipally devoted to high-grade fiction, short 
stories of love and romance, - serial 
stories and  novelettes, each .one a _ masterpiece. We advise 
those who are interested in this class of reading to _ select 
a club in which one or more of these publications are listed. 


Woman’ s World—The Magazine with | They will furnish you with many hours 
the Largest Circulation in the World. | of entertainment. 


The different Farm Papers listed in these 
clubs are devoted to agriculture as a great 
business industry. Many a farmer gets 
only 30 cents out of every dollar he ought 
to have. 

The mid¢c_:men get a lot of it. The 
politician gets his by taxation. The 
railroads get more than their share. Every- 
body dealing in farm produce is trying to 
increase his earnings at the expense of the 
farmer. These farm papers are all publish- 
ed to help their readers solve scores of prob- 
lems of vital interest to their social and 
financial welfare. Every article is cleverly 
written by men and women of practical experience. Scores of problems 
of national and local interest are thoroughly explained in the columns of 
these papers. Take your choice. 
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GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use the 
columns of this magazine who is not reliable and does not 
honestly carry out Is obligations to our subscribers and the 
public in general. Should any of our subscribers have un- 
satisfactory dealings with any of our advertisers, we will un- 
dertake to require the advertiser to either adjust the matter 
satisfactorily or refund the money. This guarantee is made 
on condition that Our subscribers tell the advertisers, when 
dealing with them, that they saw the advertisement in the 
WOMAN'S WORLD and any claims against such advertiser 
must be made within 60 days from the date of publication 
of the advertisement from which the purchase was made by 
our subscriber. 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 


Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York; 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. E. NELSON, 
President 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Director 
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Copyright 1912 by Woman’s World Publishing Company. Trade Mark Registered. 
Entered as Second-Class Matter, July 20, 1901, at the Postoffice 
at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


Woman's World Publishing Co., 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Woman’s World will not be responsible for unsolicited MSS. and the same will not 
e returned unlesss accompanied by sufhcient postage. ; 


HERBERT KAUFMAN, Editorial Director 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Price—Payable in Advance— 
In the United States and _ possessions, 35 cents 
a year. In Canada and all foreign countries, 
60 cents a year. Single copy, 5 cents. The 
fact that you get the magazine will be due 
acknowledgment that your remittance has 
been received. “ 

Renew Promptly—A Renewa 1 Blank will 
be enclosed with the magazine when your 
subscription expires and you should re- 
new at once if you expect to receive the 
next copy. Woman’s World will be discontin- 
ued at once unless the subscription is renewed. 


CURTIS P. BRADY, 
General Manager 


HERBERT LANE, Director of Circulation 


Next? 


; By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


INETEEN hundred and thirteen will prove an 
unlucky year for all cowards, cheats, sneaks, 
idlers and wasters. 

If you neglect your responsibilities you’ll pay the 
penalty of inefficiency. 

If you squander your hours and your powers, indulge 
in excesses, deny your body sufficient sleep, exercise and 
care, you’ll lose your strength and health. 

If you lie, betray trust and break 
your worg, your name will be 
smirched with disgrace. 

If you make no effort to improve 
your position or broaden your mind, 
a more earnest and eager and deserv- CoverdaO = ae = = = 
ing man will dispossess you from 
your job. 

But 1913 will be a happy, won- 
derful, treasure - laden, prosperous 
year for all who strive keenly and 
cleanly. 

Bad luck is a matter of character 
—not of calendar. Superstition is 
ludicrous by the light of electricity. pare 
All the wicked spirits are in the grog 


Under Pressure—Part II. - 


From Editor to Reader - 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


The Long Night - - - - 


Illustrations by M. Leone Bracker 


Both Friends of Mr. Blenderby - William Johnston 


Illustrations by Henry Raleigh 


The Governor’s Lady (Story of the Play) - - - 


With Photograph 


mother’s tea kettle; Stephenson incubated the locomo- 
tive in a laborer’s cottage; Edison learned wizardry in 
the University of Hard Knocks; Wilbur Wright sprouted 
wings at odd intervals between bicycle repairs. 

And now just when we are patting ourselves on the 
back, praising our prowess and about to conclude that 
the last fairy tales had come true, comes Garrel—Carrel 
the necromancer —and a new empire for conquest is 
disclosed. 

Where shall we stop? What are 
our limits? How far dare we fling 
our hopes? How high may we pile 
our faith? Pinch yourself; it’s true, 
the maddest, wildest make-believe 
transmuted into reality. 

Jules Verne was never so gro- 
tesque; Munchausen, Grand Sene- 
schal of Lies, in his most masterly 
moments would have blushed to 
claim it; Scheherazade drew many 
a long bow in the course of her 
Thousand and One Nights, but none 
so unbelievable as the transplanting 
of arabbit’s eyes in a blind man’s 
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shop. The evil eye is watching from Editorials - - - - - - - Herbert Kaufman socket or the replacing of a sheep’s 
. x Man’s World Section . . . - 
the front row at the musical comedy. shin in a shrivelled leg. 
Ge 39 ec Oe What Isa Man? - - - - - Dr. Frank Crane F 
Good”? and “bad’’ are mental early Fee te ta gin We never did know who or what 
attitudes. Weare great and stalwart The Work Basket Ean pe ee at ee we were. 
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We live in the biggest, the finest, ee Frocks, Kimonos - ne = : a nae if For centuries we’ve been need- 
the most charitable, the most as- eee, © EES NN at lessly dying by droves, and all the 


The Heart of the House - 


tounding of all ages—a world of 
dreams-come-true, of work-a-day 
miracles. 

Doubt is dead; bigotry has fled; 
intolerance is writhing under the 
heel of education. 

There’s no such thing as caste or 
breed—nobility exists only in service 
‘—power is the sole right of the com- 
petent. 

Man can accomplish anything. Human beings, ordi- 
nary matter of fact meat-and-bone people, constructed 
this universe out of a wilderness. 

Brains and hands and valiant hearts were the tools 
with which they wrought their wonder-works. 

Failure can offer no excuse to this splendid hour. 
Within a single century we have created railroad sys- 
tems, steamship lines, power machinery, submarines, 
aeroplanes, phonographs, moving pictures, telephones, 
telegraphy, artificial illumination. 

Doesn’t the glory of it all tingle in your veins? 

And who did it—who urged ambition onward against 
the barriers of incredulity and discouragement? Who 
are the superb adventurers whose dauntless imagination 
whipped them up the heights of possibility ? 

They were simple men. 
Watts saw the engine emerge from the steam of his 


“Honey Mine” - - - 
Children’s World - - - 


while that, we were throwing away 
our lives and casting broken ‘bodies 


Eldora Lockwood Dow 19 


Mee , into the junk heap, if we had used 

The Lesson of the New Year eee sete 

Maude Radford Warren 23 
“Comrades’ Corner” 

For Little Maids and Misses 
With Photograph 


Banishing the Blackhead Pest - - - 


as much common sense and given 
half the thought to the human 
body as we devote to patching worn 
machinery, a million hours of pain 
and despair and woe and anguish 
would have been avoided. 

In ten years the country will be 
Over-run with surgical job carpenters ready to trans- 
form twisted, bent and malformed beings into fine, 
full-functioned stalwarts. 

We won’t squander time and money and tears and 
fears searching a cure for consumption while there’s a 
perfectly competent set of lungs on the butcher’s bench 
which can be substituted in an hour for the unsatisfac- 
tory equipment that nature gave us. 

This is not levity—it is the solemnest and most as- 
tounding fact in all the marvel-ridden years since time 
dawned on this universe. 

But no matter how far science shall advance there’ll 
never be anything to take the place of a BACK-BONE— 
you can’t get that from somebody else. 

Grit is a personal habit. 


The whole secret of progress is summed up in the 
one word—DETERMINATION. Dare! Dare! Dare! 
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‘HE next time you are brightening up things about the house, consider the piano. 
[aC Is the woodwork dull and lusterless?- Are the keys soiled and discolored? You 
can wash the piano just as safely and satisfactorily as you can wash the furniture if you 


use Ivory Soap and follow these directions: 


ee 


To Clean the Woodwork To Clean the Keys 

Dissolve a quarter of a small cake of Ivory Soap, Dip a clean, soft cloth, in tepid water and wring 
shaved fine, in a pint of boiling water. When lukewarm almost dry. Rub ona cake of Ivory Soap and wipe off 
apply with a soft sponge. Rinse with cold water, using the keys. Polish at once with a damp chamois. 
another soft sponge. Dry with a damp chamois. Wash Clean the woodwork once a month, the keys once 
a small section at a time. Do not allow water to dry on a week, and you can keep your piano like new. 


the surface. 


CEAVORY SOAP, because of its mildness, purity and freedom from alkali, cannot mar the finish. Because 
: a Dyoof its freedom from excessive oil, it rinses easily and does not leave a film upon the surface. The 
; dirt which obscures the finish is removed so that the original polish of the woodwork is restored 
and the keys appear as white as when new. | 
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Chapter VI 
UT Mrs. Canterbury was not the only one who 
was curiosified (as Tony once put it of Jessica) 
over Jack’s new lines of habit. His own particular 
world was very curious, too; and did not stop there, 
and wait in silence; but gabbled and prognosticated. 
When a young, intelligent, gameful, handsome, friendly, 
frisky and prospectively very rich man gives old 
friends and haunts the go-by, then js the feast of 
speculation laid; and the diners gather 
to take the rough edges from their 
appetites. 

And whatever these gay diners 
actually think, they say the worst that 
comes into their mischievous heads. 
They said that Jack had gone woman- 
crazy (thus hitting the nail a very 
sound rap upon the head), but would. 
not at first hear of his being a respect- 
able madness. Even Jack’s cousins, 
the Blake boys, who were devoted to 
him and his interests, knocked upon 
him, as the saying is, with much relish; 
considering, perhaps, that a man with 
so thoroughly fine a pair of legs needed, 
after all, but one of them to stand on. 
Besides, much that is evil to some was 
not in the least evil to the Blakes. The 
thought that Jack was towing some 
young woman with notes, bank-notes 
and gardenias, tickled their risibles 
immeasurably; and that his lack of 
experience along the great white tow- 
path might fetch him a scandalous 
cropper, did not alarm them in the 
least. 

“Oh, I see him now and then,”’ said 
the younger Blake—Drexel—to a group 
of friends lounging in wrappers after 
exercise. ‘‘He comes to the Club 
every day—as far as the mail box. And 
then he goes out again. He has devel- 
oped a silly smile, when he speaks. I 
tried yesterday to make a date with 
him. I offered him any night—named 
each one for a week—offered to dine 
and wine him, and lose money at Can- 
field’s later. -He took it seriously, and 
wriggled like an eel; said he’d never been 
so sorry about anything in his life, but 
that he just couldn’t possibly make it 
now; said he was busy—said he was 
just about sick of doing nothing 3 

“Here the other young gentlemen 
roared with laughter. 

“T said, ‘Jacko, what in, ahem, are 
you up to anyway’!— Boys, he got 
solemn and looked communicative. 
And I’ll bet a thousand he was going to 
tell me all about it—or her, rather. He looked as if he 
was going to say something of awful importance to the 
nation. Just then Fred Randall waddled up to offer 
cocktails—and the heart to heart talk was off. Jack 
stuffed his mail into his inside pocket, and said, ‘ Well, 
so long,’ and bolted.”’ 

“Too bad,” said Junius Blake. ‘‘But can’t last. 
Man soon learns to keep his women out of the rest of 
his life. It’s only first stages that are upsetting. 
Musn’t disqualify poor old Jacko because he’s an ass. 
He’ll turn into a horse some day. Hallo Todd—how 
are you? Have a drink?” 

Tony Todd, who had been newly elected to the Club, 
was still on probation in the minds of its light and 
leading. He had shown an aptitude for games, bridge 
and other necessaries, and they were polite to him (with 
proper reticence) on the chance of his turning out to be 
one of them, after all. Tony, fortunately (that is, if he 
cared to rise socially) was a wise young man, concluding 
that if his own natural manners and talents could not 
bring his boats ashore, even less could any. aping of 


’ 


others. He maintained, then, a modest and sturdy 
independence of thought and action, which by degrees 
got him liked. It was a great concession (and he knew 
it), making him almost one with the Blakes and their 
intimates, when Junius said: “‘ We were talking about 
Jack—Jack Canterbury.” 

“God help him then,’’ said Todd, his eyes twinkling. 
The Blakes laughed appreciatively. 

“We are finding the woman,”’ said Drexel. 


Todd, now, was in a position to find that woman for 
them. In one sense he was at least, but not in the other. 
He was not going to give Jack Canterbury, even a 
behind-the-back handle for disliking him. Therefore 
he offered wisdom, rather than knowledge—a shrewd 
guess (easily done, Tony, considering that you know 
the facts—or nearly know them) instead of a com- 
promising statement. 

“He looks to me like a man in earnest, 

““The newer they are, the earnester they are, 
Johnny Tombs. 

“Tt looks to me,” said Tony, ‘‘like a good girl— 
not a case of ‘guilty splendor’.”’ 

“Well,”’ said Junius, ‘‘if you’re a good guesser, why 
what you say is serious.”’ 

“Most alarming,’’ said Drexel. 

“Canterbury looks to you, does he, Todd,’’ said 
Tombs, ‘‘as if he contemplated matrimony?”’ 

Junius shook his head. ‘‘ There aren’t twenty girls 
in New York whom Jack could marry. It isn’t one of 
them. One knows them. They are well watched.”’ 
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said Tony. 
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“Funny thing,” said Todd. ‘As you say, there are 
only about twenty girls in New York that he could 
marry——”’ 

“One at a time,”’ interrupted Drexel. 

““And,’’ Todd finished, ‘“‘at the same time there 
probably isn’t one that he couldn’t.”’ 

“You speak,’ said Tombs, “with an appalling 
ignorance of Canterbury senior. Let Jack marry any 
of the twenty, and all will be well—but let him make 
goat eyes at some girl that isn’t eligible, 


and. you'll see Canterbury senior fall on 


, 


that affair like a thunderbolt. Ever 
see the old buzzard As 
““Oh, my prophetic soul, my 


Uncle!’”’ protested Drexel. 

“TI said buzzard,’ said Tombs. 
“Pretend he was a thunderbolt?’’ 

““No,”’ said Todd, ‘‘ never.”’ 

“Tt’s a game that all rich male par- 
ents can play to perfection, with their 
penniless offspring for audience. You 
let Jacko try to take the bit in his teeth, 
and you’ll see the old man perform a 
fine act of equestrianism. He’ll sit the 
boy down on his haunches so hard that 
the whole world will see stars.”’ 

“Hasn’t Canterbury anything of his 
own?”’ asked Todd. 

“Not enough,” said Junius, ‘‘to 
buy an umbrella to keep his girl dry. 
The old man has Jacko about where he 
wants him. Funny thing, too, the old 
fool thinks it’s his own will power that 
does it—thinks he’s a regular master of 
men—when, as a matter of fact, if it 
wasn’t for the money, there are plenty 
of men who would think nothing of 
kicking him and his masterfulness down 
stairs.”’ 

“Credit him with any ability at all?’’ 
asked Todd. 

““None,”’ said Junius, cheerfully. 
““He had money to begin with; em- 
ployed what he thought was labor, and 
it turned out to be talent. Thinks he 
did it all himself—wants people to 
think that now and then he has straight- 
ened out J. P. Morgan’s affairs for him. 
Grand man, my uncle—I’ve seen him, 
playing golf, move the ball with his 
foot when he thought nobody was look- 
ing—just because he can’t bear to be 
beaten. And as he has no natural abil- 
ity at things, and feels that he must 
win, he cheats. Now you put a splen- 
did creature like that in a position to 
play the thunderbolt act, and you 
needn’t look for any mercy.”’ 

“‘Junius,’’ said Dexter, in a solemn 
voice of admonishment, ‘‘you’ve said enough about 
Uncle—the old skunk!”’ 

The young gentlemen fall upon another topic, but 
Tony Todd said very little. He, in turn, had fallen 
upon another topic which he preferred to discuss with 
himself. ‘‘Now,’’ he thought, ‘“‘if Jack marries little 
Asquith, and if the old man cuts him off—wouldn’t I 
do well to get him into my firm? Wouldn’t all his rich 
friends give him their business—wouldn’t they?” 
Visions of a brokerage firm that should be a power in 
the land began to pyramid in Tony Todd’s mind. 


Chapter VII. 


é DIDN’T tell my father,’’ said Jack; ‘‘ B—cause 
he’s gone West, in his own special choo-choo.”’ 
Cecily was disappointed. She had hoped for glad 
tidings of that interview. She longed for Jack’s parents 
to welcome her for his sake, and to think that she was 
attractive, and pretty, and worth while. Asquith him- 
self was mightily anxious for glad tidings. But he kept 
to his room, pretending to be at work. 
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“Father didn’t write to you, after all,’’ said Cecily; 
“‘or rather he did, and then tore it up. He told me, 
though, to tell you that, so far as he is concerned, all is 
well. He says that marriage is an awful responsibility, 
and that you must be very good to me—will you?” 

‘‘ Will I!” eried Jack, ‘‘you darlin’ little goat! But 
tell me, was your father pleased—or just decent and 
polite about it?”’ 

“He was pleased,’’ said Cecily. ‘‘ But he said, Jack, 
that I mustn’t be upsetted-if your father made a fuss 
about it. Is there anything to that?” 

“Sit down,”’ said Jack. But he did not offer her a 
chair. Cecily sat down with a happy sigh, and leaned 
back, but not against cushions. 

‘‘My father,’ said Jack (both being by now com- 
pletely settled for the morning, or most of it) “is a 
particular sort of man. In fact, Blessing, he is quite 
ready at any time to admit that he is the whole cheese. 
It isn’t his fault. He was brought up by and among 
toadies, being a rich child. And all praised all he did 
all the time. So if he drowned a pussy-cat to see it 
squirm, they said it was high spirits; and if he fell off 
his horse (being a rotten rider) they said the horse was 
a devil that couldn’t be ridden; and when he played 
games he was always allowed to win—it isn’t all his fault, 
yousee. He wasspoiled. He was told all the time that 
he did everything well, and finally he believed it. 
Mind, he’s full of good things, too (Jack would have had 
to sweat to name them) but he’s gotten to think a good 
deal of himself, and of the whole Canterbury family, 
through their connection with him.” 

‘“Meaning,” said Cecily, ‘‘that he would consider 
father and me—dirt.’’ A pathetic bitterness was in 
her voice, for the first time 
in all Jack’s hearing of it. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Jack, peace- 
fully, ‘“‘if you are going to 
draw conclusions of your own, 
I’d better shut up.”’ 

Cecily sprang from his lap. 

“I suppose we are dirt!” 


she cried. ‘‘I never had it 
put to me before. But I see 
it now!”’ 


Having of her own free will 
accused her father and herself 
of being dirt, Cecily was very 
naturally furious with Jack. 
And she began to cry. 

Jack made a long arm to the 
table, secured the morning 
Sun, and began to pretend to 
read it. He set a wide fixed 
smile upon his face and 
waited. Suddenly Cecily said: 

‘* And suppose he does con- 
sider us dirt? What will you 
do about it?” 

“‘Laugh,”’ said Jack, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Because it’s such a 
funny idea.”’ 

“Tt isn’t funny.”’ 

‘“Not funny for a man that 
thinks he’s in love with the 
sweetest, dearest, exquisitest 
girl in the whole world to find 
out that she isn’t a girl at all 
—but a mud pie?”’ 

Cecily, at once pleased and humored, laughed. 

“Do try to be sensible, Jack,”’ she said. 
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““What’s the use?”’ said he. ‘‘ You’re only a lump 
of clay.”’ 

““Oh, dry up!”’ 

“Dry up yourself!’’ said Jack. ‘“‘I haven’t been 
rained on.”’ ; 


““Give me your hanky, then,” said Cecily. She 
wiped her tears upon his handkerchief. Jack took it 
back and kissed it. 

“That glad rag,’’ said he, “‘shall never go to the wash.” 

Cecily seated herself once more. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘go on about your father. 
go as far as you like. One must know the worst. 
mind me. I won’t be another fool today.” 

““Well,’’ said Jack, ‘‘to begin with, he opposes every 
suggestion that does not originate with himself. He 
used to drive me half mad by making me play golf 
with him. I got out of it by hitting on the plan of chal- 
lenging him every morning at breakfast to play me a 
match in the afternoon. The suggestion coming from 
me took away all the charm. That’s where my mother 
is so wonderful. Whenever she thinks of anything that 
she simply couldn’t bear to have done, she proposes to 
do it, and after that there’s not the slightest danger. 
So when I proposed to get married—I may as well tell 
you, dear, that there will be the devil to pay. And I 
am looking forward to paying it. It won’t be pleasant 
for any of us. You will hate him, of course, and never 
forgive him; no right-minded girl would. And I’ll have 
to be told just what I personally amount to—and 
swallow it.” 


And 
Don’t 


“How long will it take him to give in?’’ 

**T don’t know,”’ said Jack. ‘“‘ He has never yet in 
his whole life given in about anything. Of course, 
this time he’s got to—but I may have to go to work, 
at first, Cecily.” 

‘‘Haven’t you any money of your own, Jack?” 

**Not a soldi.” 

** How awful!”’ 

‘Tsnit attics 

She rubbed her cheek against his. 

**T don’t care,”’ she said, “‘if you don’t.” 

“But I do,”’ said Jack. ‘‘I care like the dickens. I 
don’t want to work. Right-minded people don’t— 
except at things that amuse me—like pretending to be 
a chair.” 

““But you would work for me—if you had to.” 

“You bet I would.”’ 

“What would you do—go down town?” 

“Not on your life. I’d go after something that I 
have some knack at. I’d be a chauffeur, or get a job 
to look after golf links and teach people to play—I 
might even try fighting—I’ve got the build, you know, 
and I’m good at games—and I hope I’d be game.” 

He was joking three parts, and was in earnest one. 

“You could start a school,’ said Cecily, earnestly, 
‘‘and teach young gentlemen how to make love 
nicely.” 

“Could I?” cried Jack, his face all alight. 

“‘T believe you, my boy,”’ said Cecily, with patron- 
age. 

‘“Now then, young gentlemen,”’ said Jack, in the 
voice of a pedagogue, ‘‘ having seated the person upon 
the knee, grasp the left ear firmly between the thumb 
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and forefinger, turn the person’s head a half revolu- 
tion, until—oh, my love, my love!” 

Nearly a minute elapsed. 

‘“Now then, young gentlemen,”’ said Jack, ‘‘ begin- 
ning as before fi 

But Cecily ran away from school. 

“T heard father drop a book,’”’ she explained. 
““He’ll be here in just five minutes. He’s going to try 
very hard to say something to you, Jack, something 
nice—maybe it will be best if you don’t pay much 
attention to him when he comes in. Attention fright- 
ens him so.”’ 


Chapter VIII 


jee Canterbury senior’s railroading in the 
far West ended, and he came home. New York 
had grown unbearably hot, and Mrs. Canterbury 
hoped that the great man would soon give the orders 
that would move his household to Newport. But 
she carefully refrained from hinting that such would 
be her pleasure. 

The great man, as always after a business journey, 
affected the air of one who has been worn out by a 
dangerous crisis but who, thanks to his tireless genius, 
has finally relegated it to the limbo of the past. As a 
matter of fact, his journey this time had been a cut and 
dried affair, upon which he had amused himself thor- 
oughly, distributing drinks and cigars among the re- 
porters of the cities through which he passed, dropping 
hints as to the probability of the Republican party 
receiving the backing of Wall Street (by which he 
meant himself) in the coming election, etc. 


Woman’s World 


As an example of his luck, he had discovered that 
certain lands bought by him in the Northwest for their 
timber would not pay for the lumbering, but contained 
a small mountain chain of almost pure copper. He 
persuaded others, and finally himself, that he had 
divined the copper long before making the purchase. 
And was secretly (though he affected the worn-out 
expression) in high fettle. 

Great is the power of pretending; a power of wonder 
and beauty in the little child; and in the great creative 
artist. But a shameful, silly thing in the untalented 
man who has never grown up. By pretense and divine 
imagination Stevenson played Silver and Atwater and 
believed himself they for the time being, though he 
lay sick abed and could only talk by signs; but he could 
never have persuaded himself, by any amount of pre- 
tending, that he had written ‘“‘ Vanity Fair.” Canter- 
bury senior could, or at least he could have persuaded 
himself that he could have written it if he had 
wanted to. 

A very good reason why he didn’t is that he had never 
heard of the book in particular, and despised literature 
in general. Woe to the Asquiths when the great man 
learns that the father is a man of the pen! 

“*Do you mean to say,’’ a president of the Southern 
Railway once asked him, “that the brains of leading 
American business men, if inspired by the ambition, 
could produce a golden age of literature, as they have 
in finance?’’ 

““The mind that is greatly creative,’’ Canterbury 
senior replied with his own in mind, “must create 
greatly along whatever lines it chooses to apply itself.” 

“Would you call ’s a creative mind?” 

“*T would not.”’ 

Se ee 

“By no means—luck and 
discovering.”’ 

Question and answer soon 
narrowed the list of the no- 
toriously rich business men 
down to Canterbury senior 
himself. 

‘*Well,’’ said the President 
of the Southern, ‘‘there’s 
only you left, Canterbury. 
Could you have been Shakes- 
peare?”’ 

“Now don’t,’ said the 
great man, jocosely; ‘“‘leave 
me out.” 

Meaning that to roll off a 
log was one thing; to have 


other, and rather easier. 

For all that the great man’s 
houses were full of fine art: 
paintings, ete. Indeed, his 
collection was better known, 
and attracted more interest. 
than any other in the city. 
And the throwing open of his 
gallery always gathered 
swarms of art lovers. 

The great man, newly re- 
turned, was first seen by his 
wife and son at the breakfast. 
table. Presently would be the 
dreaded interview; meanwhile 
ezgs, bacon, muffins, and the important news of the 
day before, supplied from the source of wisdom, not. 
without comments. 

“T see,’’ said the great man, “‘that the President. 
has actually appointed a doctor to the command of a 
warship.”’ 

“The more fool he,’”’ says Jack. 

““Why?”’ says the great man. 

‘“Because,’”’ says Jack, ‘‘much of that sort of thing 
will be fatal to the service, just as mixed drinks are 
fatal to the stomach.”’ 

“T used to mix my drinks,” said the great man, 
settling the matter for all time, “‘didn’t I, my dear?” 

“T expect that was before we knew each other,” 
said Mrs. Canterbury. ‘‘ But I am sure you did if you 
say so.” 

“T drank for experience, not for pleasure— Here,”’ 
says he, ‘‘is another of those absurd kidnapping affairs. 
A rich father in Flushing—rich—Flushing!—sniff!— 
forced to pay large ransom for the return of his three- 
year-old son. Oh, the imbecility of these affairs! The 
mother prostrated—fears that she will not live. Is she 
prostrated because the child was stolen, because it was 
returned, or because the father had to pay a large ran- 
som? This account doesn’t say. Just think of a sane, 
grown man knuckling under to a gang of tramps.” 

“But they always threaten to murder the child,’ 
said Mrs. Canterbury. 

- “They wouldn’t.”’ 

“Oh, but they might.” 

“My dear’’—the great man assumes a wearied ex-. 
pression—“‘I am not arguing— (Continued on page 24). 
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OT SO long ago, a bellboy happened to page my 

name in the rotunda of a hotel in the Southwest. 

An inebriated gentleman, who had been clumber- 

ing ina leather chair, roused, pondered, and veered in my 
direction. 

“Are you,”’ said he, swaying on his heels, ‘‘are you 
the guy that wri’s stories?”’ 

On my confessing it, he gazed at me sternly and said: 
“Well, all I’ve got—to say to you, young man, is—you 
make ’em too gloomy.’’ And he tacked back to his 
seat with considerable dignity. 

Therefore I promise that this one shall end cheerfully. 
They are playing funeral marches to ragtime—and here 
is a winter night’s tale in tripping measure. 

Riker Keene lived alone for nine years at his ranch’ 
of San Pedro. The bawling of his 
calves sounded from the 108th to the 
111th meridian of longitude, and his 
steers grazed on a hundred hills. Also, 
the roster of his riders ran into scores— 
a turbulent outfit, forever at outs with 
their neighbors. 

Of Keene’s business acumen, we were 
wont to say—‘‘ Pshaw, no, Riker ain’t 
stingy. He thinks no more of a dollar 
than you do of your right eye.”’ 

One. night somebody took a pot shot 
at Riker when he incautiously raised a 
blind in his house. The ball came from 
behind a post in the main corral and 
found lodgment in the springs of a 
watch Riker carried in his shirt pocket. 
This made him very thoughtful. He 
took counsel of his lawyer in Black- 
water, and impecunious ones who were 
in Keene’s clutches found a sudden 
easement from claims. Also, he wel- 
comed all comers to San Pedro, and 
mixed freely with his kind; before this, 
travelers over the trails had never put 
up at the ranch for a meal, as they did at 
any other house they chanced upon at 
noon, nor had anyone ever dropped in 
**to visit.” 

Riker now joined the merrymaking 
and high jinks of the countryside— 
always stonily uncomfortable, but he 
was there, just the same. And at a 
barbecue given near Pine Springs he 
met Laura Sterling. The company 
gaped when he drove her home, behind 
the foaming broncos with which he 
usually stormed over his range. 


“It’s ashame,”’ said we. ‘“‘ He’s old 
enough to be her father. He done 
bought Laura.”’ 

But we were wrong. She loved 


Riker—just why, it would take a 
woman to explain. For he was fifteen 
years her senior, and a silent, absorbed 
man, who never showed any enjoyment 
of life. Keene was neither plain nor 
handsome, although his eyes were 
wonderful in their sombre steadiness. 
We listened to his flat-toned monosyl- 
lables with respect because he held the 
country in his grip, and could make or 
unmake. None of us ever liked Keene, 
or sought his companionship. 

‘Oh, do shut up,”’ Laura begged of 
her older sister, when that young ma- 
tron exclaimed her amazement. ‘I 
didn’t go sniffling over you when you 
wanted to marry Sam, did I? Well, leave me alone. 
You don’t know him. JI do.”’ 

So Laura Sterling married Keene and went to live 
at San Pedro. 

The place quickly assumed a homelike aspect. She 
found it a rambling barracks of eleven rooms, solidly 
furnished, so far as they were furnished at all, but 
buried in dust. With bristling enthusiam she set to 
work to renovate from ceiling to garret, and she en- 
gaged maids and wheedled Riker into employing a white 
range-boss. Hitherto he had always hired Mexicans, 
because they were cheaper. 

In the selection he displayed his usual saga- 
city, engaging one of the Sterling boys, whom he 
would have had on his hands shortly, in any 
event. They maintained an excellent table. All 
of which worked a change of heart in our folk, and we 
began to drop in on the Keenes. 

Riker did his best in the new role and strove to be 
hospitable, but could contrive nothing more than that 
floundering cordiality seen in its full flower in a suburb- 
anite who has been warned by his spouse that he owes 


it to the world and herself to spruce up and be gay in 
company. His participation was a concession to his 
wife and was Riker’s way of showing his regard. She 
had never seen him display tenderness. Occasionally 
he would attempt to be facetious by repetitions of jokes 
over which she had smiled during their courtship. In 
fact, his methods of amusing her were precisely those 
one would employ to entertain a child—he went over 
and over again anything that his perception persuaded 
him she enjoyed. 

Each day revealed new traits in him which Laura 
could not understand, but she had a wholesome respect 
for Riker, not unmixed with an undefined fear, and 
she forbore to speculate too far. 


Some of his habits puzzled her. For one thing, he 


And She Would Soothe Him with Her Arms Over His Shoulders 


always kept a lighted lamp on a chair beside the bed, 
when he slept. 

‘“What do you keep that lamp always going for?’’ 
flashed out one night. ‘‘Are you afraid of the 
dark?’’ 

“T can’t sleep without,”’ he said. ‘‘ Things seem to 
sort of crowd in on me when it’s dark.”’ 

“You can’t sleep without? Well, I can’t sleep 
with it.” 

He did not dispute the point, but forthwith removed 
himself and the lamp to another room. 

It was not long before Riker began to complain of 
the cost of housekeeping. He would not put her on an 
allowance, but obliged her to ask for everything. 
Laura made what shift she could, uncomplainingly at 
first. 

Before the year had run out, Keene fell into a habit 
of leaving her much alone. He journeyed east and 
north on cattle business, or south to buy stock from the 
benighted natives across the Border who had not yet 
waked to the soaring prices of beef. And between these 
trips he drove over his vast properties, slouching in a 
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two-wheeled cart, with a boy beside him to open the 
gates. What times he was at home, he sprawled in a 
hammock, his gaze fixed on the mountains. At meals 
he was silent, bolting his food like a hungry grey- 
hound. 

Poor Laura blamed herself for his neglect. She was of 
the type that blooms early and fades fast, and taking 
warning from her mirror, she tried pitifully to repair 
the ravages it revealed. Also, she ventured timidly on 
affection toward Riker. He did not repulse, but he 
failed to respond. There was the width of the globe 
between the two. 

On a night in September she was in their small sitting- 
room, and called to Riker, in his office. 

“What do you want?” he inquired. 

“T’ve got something to tell you,” 
she said faintly. 

A peculiar, breathless sensation made 
speech difficult. It had taken days to 
screw up her courage to this point; but, 
of course, the wonderful news would 
work a transformation in Riker. There 
would gush to the surface all the springs 
of kindness and love she had always 
felt certain must be there, somewhere. 
What actually happened was that 
Riker listened to her whispering with 
an expressionless face, and when Laura 
at last faltered—‘‘ Well? Aren’t you 
going to say something?’’—he looked 
uncomfortable and merely asked, 
“What should I say?”? He patted her 
arm, but disengaged it from his neck. 
Tremulous and hot while waiting for 
him to gather her up, Laura felt her 
limbs grow cold and could not uttera 
sound. 

When at last she took to her bed 
Keene did not seem to worry in the 
least. He was not at home when the 
boy arrived; and Mrs. Keene never 
forgave it. But the weeks flew by, and 
the baby flourished. He threshed 
lustily in his basket with arms and legs, 
and Laura knew something of happi- 
ness. 

Toward his son, Riker exhibited no 
affection until the child could walk. 
Indeed, the baby worried him, and he 
evinced irritation when it cried or 
thrust itself on his notice. But after 
Riker Jr. learned to crawl, and then to 
toddle, his father showed interest. 

He had waited too long. Riker Jr. 
was a healthy, crowing child, and the 
employees of the ranch made much of 
him. In return, he would go to any of 
them in preference to his father. This 
secretly pleased the cowboys, but to the 
married men there was a touch of 
pathos in Keene’s clumsy, late efforts 
to win him over. The first time his 
wife ever saw him show feeling was 
when Riker Jr. screamed to be set free 
from an unaccustomed embrace; his 
face worked and he strode off to the 
stables, leaving the baby, in tears, 
with his mother. 

It must not be assumed that Laura 
submitted tamely to Keene’s passive 
neglect. She was too. spirited a 
woman for that, and more _ than 
once the atmosphere of the office, 
where he sat penciling sums on a paper night 
after night, was tense with possibilities as she uttered 
her low-voiced reproaches. Riker seldom took any 
notice except to inquire, when she paused, whether she 
were done, because he had heard all that before. 

So she played her trump. On a day of hot rebellion 
she forsook her husband’s home and fled to her mother, 
taking the boy with her. Keene stood it for an entire 
week, spent in prowling about the house, and then drove 
over to ask her to come back to him. For a while she 
held out, but finally forgave him, of course, and re- 
turned to San Pedro. 

The immediate effects were excellent. For several 
months after this he treated her with rare considera- 
tion. Riker Jr., too, came in for a degree of indulgence; 
frequently his father would play with him, or sing him 
the lullaby of the frog and the mouse, quacking it 
like a duck. 

OV frog went a-courting and he did ride, 
And-a-humph-ah-humph-ah-humph. 

With a sword and a pistol by his side, 
And-a-humph-ah-humph-ah-humph. « 


“ PASLEONE 
BRACE 
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The boy was kindly disposed towards this song, 
and liked play, but it cannot be said that he acquired 
any lasting pleasure in his father’s society. Indeed, 
unless Keene tempted him with bribes, Riker Jr. 
would shun his vicinity. His father redoubled his 
blandishments. The harder he tried, the 
less graciously the boy responded, although 
he early displayed sagacity in turning domes- 
tic situations to his own advantage. What- 
ever Keene’s disappointment, he never discussed 
their son with Laura; but often, as she rocked him 
on her knee, crooning the boy to rest, he watched 
the two. 

The odd fear of the dark by which he was ob- 
sessed never abated. Once a puff of wind extin- 
guished the light in his room, and Laura was 
awakened by hearing him move about, muttering 
to himself. When she entered, he had the lamp 
going again, but there was perspiration on his face 
and neck. 

‘‘What’re you scared about?” she asked, almost 
contemptuously. 

‘““T can see the monster big things a-crowding in,”’ 
he said. 

Before Riker Jr. attained his third year, relations 
were strained to the breaking point between Keene 
and his wife. He gave himself entirely to piling up 
dollars. She gave herself entirely to her son. 
Which made a strange household. They seldom 
spoke, unless unavoidably, and, in spite of herself, 
Laura was consumed with jealous resentment when 
he did anything for the baby. There soon began a 
silent, unrecognized duel for his affections. \ 

Rummaging one day under a board in his father’s 
office that he had pried loose, Riker Jr. unearthed a 
bundle of papers and carried them to his mother. 
She examined them curiously. They were bank 
slips running into scores of thousands, representing 
amounts which had been transferred from Keene’s 
regular bank to eastern institutions. There were copies, 
too, of recent mortgages against several of his proper- 
ties, although she knew well that these were clear of 
debt. For three hours she read and arranged them. 
Then she sat back. What could it mean? 

‘He must be fixing to leave me,’’ she thought. That 
was surely it. What else? ‘‘ When he gets ready, he 
wants to leave me without a cent. He’ll try to take 
little Riker, too, very likely.” 


“Do You Aim to Divorce Me? You Watch Out, Riker!” 


She replaced the papers, and things went on as be- 
fore. There was no difference in Keene’s treatment 
that she could detect, except that he was inclined to be 
irritable because of a trouble in the eyes. Rather in the 
line of duty than that she was greatly concerned, his 
wife urged him to consult a doctor, but he scoffed at the 
suggestion. 

‘“Daddy,”’ Riker Jr. lisped, following him into the 
barn. ‘“‘ You wouldn’t do it, would you?”’ 


Woman’s World 


“Do what, son?” 

“You wouldn’t take—say, daddy, what do they 
put pennies on a dead man’s eyes for?”’ 

“T don’t know. Run away now, son.”’ 

At once he suspected that the child had heard his | 
mother and aunt gossiping. From that day there 
entered a hint of hostility in his bearing toward 
Laura. As week followed week, his sight became 
worse, but he was adamant in his refusal to get, 
advice and would not abandon his habit of poring 
over cattle tallies and accounts until all hours of the 
night. 

“Tt gets dark mighty early,’’ he remarked once 
to his wife. 

“Gets dark? It’s light enough now,” she said. 

Keene glanced at her with a perturbed expression. 
He opened his lips to say something, but thought 
better of it. 

Not long after this Jennie drove up in hot haste 
to the door of San Pedro, and poured a tale into her 
sister’s ears that caused Mrs. Keene to sink into a 
chair, white and weak. 

“Yes, and it’s true, every word,”’ Jennie ended, 

. panting, ‘“‘I saw the paper.”’ 

The cowman was away. His wife asked Jennie to 
go home quietly and repeat nothing, but to send a 
rider to her mother with word she might expect her 
on the morrow. Then she gathered the few belong- 
ings left from her trousseau, packed some clothes of 
Riker Jr.’s and sat down to await her husband’s 
arrival. 

He appeared tired and dejected when he entered 
the house, and dragged his feet. As he was passing 
the hall to his room, Riker collided with a table, but 
he did not berate it for being in the wrong spot, as 
he would have done a year before. Instead, he 
looked nonplussed and oddly disturbed. Laura 
waited on him at supper, voiceless but dutiful. 
Afterwards, on the veranda, she opened up on him. 
“So you’re going to divorce me, are you?” 

So perfect was Keene’s self-command, that he did 
not even look toward her, or change his position. 
He said in his listless voice—‘‘ I reckon I got good reason 
te;, aint 1277 

“What reasons? Tell me them. I just want to hear 
them,”’ she cried. 

“Pshaw!’’ he said, with a change of front. ‘‘ You 
get excited too quick. There (Continued on page 22) 


Both Friends of Mr. Blenderby 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON "*USTHONRY RALEIGH 


F COURSE Blenderby was to blame. It all re- 
sulted from that dinner of his. Bishop Schuyler, 
to be sure, had expected something unusual. 

Blenderby’s guests invariably would have felt disap- 
pointed if nothing extraordinary took place. 
A man of affairs, with both family and 
wealth behind him, he knew everybody from 
politicians and racing men to clergymen and 
college professors, and it was his delight to 
mix his acquaintances of various classes. 

‘“When we mingle enough to understand 
each other,’’ he was wont to philosophize, 
“‘we’ll have the millennium. The trouble 
is that we are all in ruts. We understand 

- only those people who are traveling along 
in the same rut as ourselves. We take it for 
granted that-all the other people’s ruts run 
in the wrong direction. Yet, really, we all 
are headed the same way, trying to do the 
same sort of thing, differing only in 
methods.”’ 

The Bishop’s acquaintance with Blen- 
derby dated back to Harvard. For twenty 
years they had seen nothing of each other. 
Then, Dr. Schuyler, moving to a large city 
parish, had found Blenderby in his flock. 
This circumstance had served to renew a 
friendship which had continued after the 
rector’s elevation to the bishopric. 

As Dr. Schuyler’s taxicab stopped before 
the brownstone house where Blenderby kept 
luxurious bachelor hall, he was wondering 
whom he was to meet on this particular 
evening. Blenderby’s note had indicated 
something out of the ordinary. 

““My Dear Bishop,” it read, ‘“‘ean you 
come to dinner with me next Wednesday 
evening? I am trying an experiment which 
I am sure will interest you.”’ 

““An experiment,’’ pondered Dr. Schuy- 
ler, as he started up the steps. ‘‘I wonder 
what it can be!” 

Just then he became aware of an alter- 


cation of some sort going on in the doorway ahead of 
him. ‘‘ You cawn’t come in here, you know,” a dig- 


“That’s your gate, young feller, not mine,”’ an un- 


usual looking person retorted. ‘‘Can the conversation. 


nified man servant was saying. “The trades-people’s On your way as the announcer. I’m a what-do-you-call 


entrance is in the basement.”’ 


“Hit Him, Billy!” He Called; “Hit Him Hard!” 


it—a dinner guest.’’ 


Much amazed, the Bishop gravely in- 
spected the speaker. He was ashort, stocky, 
muscular chap with over-long arms ending 
in huge hairy paws. One of his ears was 
flattened almost into unrecognizability. He 
wore a suit of wide striped gray and a fancy 
waistcoat with resplendent jeweled buttons. 
A gray hat crowned his head. The servant, 
too, was eyeing the man’s costume with: 
supercilious disdain. 

“You cawn’t be a dinner guest, you 
know,” he said decisively. ‘‘Mr. Blen- 
derby’s guests always dress. ~ 

A trifle perplexed, the man looked down at 
his clothing as if to make. sure it was all- 
there. The servant caught sight of Dr. 
Schuyler and attempted to elbow the first 
caller aside to permit the bishop to make a 
dignified entrance. 

Something happened—quickly. 

One of the little man’s huge paws shot 
out and seized the servant’s coat. He found 
himself rudely propelled against the Bishop’s 
stomach, while the unwelcomed guest strode 
calmly on into the reception room. 

““You’re in wrong, Willie,’ he said, as the 
astonished servant struggled to regain his 
breath and dignity, ‘‘Here’s my ticket, 
see.”’ 

As he spoke he pulled from his pocket a 
note, silimarly worded to the Bishop’s save 
that it was addressed to ‘‘Mr. William 
Ryan, care of Coogan’s Cafe.” _ 

**See,”’ said Ryan, holding the letter so 
that both the Bishop and servant could read 
it. ‘‘ Now beat it and tell old Blender that 
Billy the Kid is here for the eats.’’ - 

Into the servant’s manner came an abrupt 
change. 
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“T beg your pardon, Mr. Ryan,’ he said as obse- 
quiously as if he had been addressing the Bishop, “I 
did not recognize you.”’ : 

‘*That’s all right, young feller,” said Ryan pleas- 
antly, ‘‘them pictures in the papers don’t get me very 

ood.” 
z “Dear, dear,’’ ejaculated the Bishop, much puzzled. 
He never read the sporting columns and therefore had 
not the servant’s advantage. Just then Blenderby him- 
self came hurrying into the reception room. His right 
hand reached out to grasp the Bishop’s, while his left 
shook Ryan’s heartily. 

“How are you, my dear Blenderby?”’ said the Bishop 
cordially. 

“Put her there, Blender,’”? said Ryan with easy 
familiarity. 

“It’s so good of you both to come,”’ said the host as 
he introduced them. ‘‘ Bishop. Schuyler—Mr. Ryan.” 

‘‘How are you, Bish?”’ said Ryan, seizing the mani- 
cured fingers of the amazed clergyman in a vice-like 
grip. ‘A friend of Blender’s is a friend of mine.” 
What was.a mere bishop to him, accustomed as he was 
to seeing half Wall Street at the ring- 
side? 

“Let us go right in to dinner,”’ said 
Blenderby, remarking mischievously to 
‘the Bishop as they took their seats: 

““You know, Bishop, I have always 
contended that leaders in all professions 
should know each other.”’ 

“What is your profession, Mr. 
Ryan?’’ asked the Bishop in his suavest 
manner, still puzzled but determined 
to make the best of it. 

““What!’’ said the astonished Ryan, 
turning to his host. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
tell me this four-eyed guy here has never 
heard of me—of Billy the Kid?”’ 

“Mr. Ryan,’’ explained Blenderby, 
is ‘one of our best known pugil- 
ists.”’ 

It was the Bishop’s turn to be 

amazed. 
“What?” 
fighter?”’ 

Pugilism to him had always meant 
-something low and unlawful. He did not 
-even approve of boxing in parish houses. 
‘He had never supposed that a man of 
Blenderby’s culture and standing would 
‘be on terms of intimacy with a pugilist. 
Horrified though he was he could not 
help feeling interested in the man’s per- 
sonality. He was surprised to note 
that the pugilist pushed away his cock- 
-tail glass. 

““Nix on the booze, Blender,’ he 
said. ‘‘I’ve got no use for the stuff. 
Besides I’m in training for Friday 
night.’ 

““That’s so,’’ said the host, pausing 
to explain: 

“Mr. Ryan, you see, is matched 
with the Kansas Wonder.”’ 

“Dear, dear!’’ exclaimed the Bishop, 
not quite understanding but, neverthe- 
less, listening with keen interest to the 
discussion that followed. 

“T’ll give it to you straight,’’ said 
Billy confidently, ‘‘he can’t last no six 
rounds against me. He’s a hard hitter, 
but he can’t take no punishment. I 
seen him in his fight with Tommy Den- 
nis. In the second round Dennis gets 
in a body blow that comes near putting 
the Wonder out for the count. Dennis 
couldn’t reach him. I can. What’s more I can stand 
all the pounding he‘can do. I'll wait my chance, then 
one swing with my right and the money’s mine.”’ 

Skillfully Blenderby led the pugilist on to tell of his 
ring triumphs. Disapprove though he might, the Bis- 
- hop found himself taking lively interest. Billy told 
graphically of his great fight with Spike Kennedy, of 
the draw he fought with Fitzgibbon, of the bloody 
battle with Tommy Dennis. Sometimes Dr. Schuyler 
found the vernacular hard to follow but for the most 
part the crude, forceful simplicity with which Ryan 
told of his triumphs was delightful. 

““How did you come to be a pugilist?’’ asked the 
Bishop. 

“Say,’’ said Billy, ‘‘if you could lick anything your 
weight what would you be?” 

“T don’t know,” said the Bishop looking with ob- 
vious dissatisfaction at his own flabby arms and limbs. 

“Tt was this way,’’ Billy went on, ‘‘I was driving for 


he gasped. “A _ prize- 


Cohen’s at ten a week, and Coogan comes to me and- 


says: ‘Billy, we want you to put up four rounds against 
Johnny Dixon. It’s fifty anyhow and fifty more if you 
stay the four rounds.’ I got that money and it’s been 
coming easy ever since.” 


As their host had anticipated, long before the dinner 
was over bishop and pugilist were on the best of terms. 
Dr. Schuyler was telling Billy how he always had re- 
gretted his poor ‘physique, and Billy was reciting the 
rewards of pugilism—‘‘as fine a farm as you ever see 
for the old folks, thirty thousand salted and a few 
sparklers.”’ 

When Dr. Schuyler rose to go he extended his hand 
graciously. 

‘‘T’m very pleased to have met you, Mr. Ryan,’ he 
said. ‘I’m preaching the sermon next Sunday at St. 
Esther’s. I would be much gratified if you would come 
to hear me and learn something of the sort of work 
Iedox2 

“Say, Bish,”’ said Billy, ‘‘I’ll make a deal wid you. 
You and Blender comes to see me put the Wonder to 
sleep Friday night. I goes Sunday to hear you spout.”’ 

““A splendid suggestion,’’ said Blenderby, enthusi- 
astically. He felt that his dinner was a real success. 

“‘My dear fellow’’— the Bishop began protestingly. 

“Tt’s a fair proposition,’ interrupted Blenderby. 
‘Tt may do you both good.” 


“Soak Him in the Jaw, Bish!” He Yelled; “Knock Him Out!’ 


“Bless me, if I don’t do it,”’ said the Bishop with 
sudden recklessness. 
““You’re on,”’ said Billy the Kid, extending his hand. 


II 


\\/ HEN the Bishop on Friday night learned that 

Blenderby would be unable to accompany him 
to the fight, he tried hard to back out, but his friend 
would not hear of it. 

“Just think of the bad moral effect it would have,’’ 
he protested, shifting his gouty foot to ease the pain, 
“if you, a bishop, broke your word.”’ 

““Of course,’”’ said Dr. Schuyler, ‘‘I clearly perceive 
that——_”’ 

‘Billy the Kid never breaks his word. You and he 
shook hands onit. That settles it for him.” 

“Very well,’’ said the Bishop dejectedly, ‘‘I’ll go.” 

“Not with that collar and tie,’’ said Blenderby 
firmly, calling his valet. 

‘Just wear an old gray suit, and'no one will recog- 
nize you,”’ he had counselled, but as he now viewed the 
Bishop in his worldly disguise he saw that his calling 
was still betrayed by his neck. 

“Put this on,’’ he commanded, handing him a purple 
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four-in-hand, a wing collar and a searab pin. ‘‘No one 
could possibly recognize you now.”’ 

As the Bishop was changing his neckwear, Blenderby 
gave him explicit directions how to reach the clubhouse, 
and handed him a ticket. 

“Tf you have any trouble at the door,’ he added, 
“just say that you are a friend of Mr. Blenderby’s.”’ 

““Trouble,’’ ejaculated the alarmed Bishop, “I 
don’t quite understand.”’ 

“Trouble with the police,’? Blenderby explained 
mischievously. He had felt all along that the Bishop 

would be sure to keep his promise, and he could not 
resist the temptation of having a little fun with him. 
“The legality of boxing is a disputed question. Occa- 
sionally the authorities try to interfere. I anticipate 
no trouble tonight, however.’’ 

“Dear, dear, I hope not,” 
anxiously. 

But Blenderby was wrong. Trouble started right at 
the door of the clubhouse. The tip had gone forth to 
look out for policemen in disguise. Dr. Schulyer’s un- 
easy manner aroused the suspicion of the ticket-takers. 

“Do you know this guy?”’ one asked 
the other. 

“Looks like a bull to me. 
see him before.”’ 

““Where’d you get this ticket?’’ the 
first speaker demanded savagely. 

“I’m a friend of Mr. Blenderby,”’’ 
stammered the Bishop. 

The men’s faces cleared. 

“Pass right on in,” they said. ‘‘We 
didn’t recognize you as one of Blender- 
by’s bunch, and we have to be mighty 
particular.”’ 

More alarmed ana worried than ever, 
Dr. Schuyler permitted an usher to 
escort him to a chair close up against 
a raised platform surrounded by 
ropes. 

Once seated, he 1ooked curiously about 
him, coughing a bit in the tobacco-laden 
atmosphere. 

“T do believe,’’ he said to himself, 
“that over there is one of the curates 
from Dr. Broadhurst’s church—no, two 
of them—hbless my soul. all three of 
them.”’ 

Continuing to look he recognized 
many other familiar faces. How he did 
wish Blenderby was there! There were 
so many questions he wanted to ask. 
He turned to scan the man sitting next, 
obviously a ‘‘ gentleman.”’ 

**Pardon me,”’ said the Bishop, ‘‘ can 
you tell me if that is not Mr. Louden, 
the banker, sitting over there?’’ 

“Sure,’’ the man replied, ‘‘that’s 
Louden. He’d go a thousand miles to 
see a good fight any time.”’ 

“Dear, dear,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘I 
had no idea that so many persons of 
our class were interested in pugilism.”’ 

The man he had addressed turned to 
look wonderingly at him, but just then 
the attention of both was attracted by 

. activities in the ring. 

Three rounds were announced be- 
tween ‘Willie Edwards and Jack 
Harden, both members of this club.’’ 
As two slender figures in bathrobes 
made their way through the crowd and 
took their places in opposite corners 
where assiduous attendants began put- 
ting on their gloves and whispering last 
words of advice, silence fell over the 
audience. Sophisticated as most of them were to the 
preliminary bouts in which ambitious youngsters 
sought honors, yet most of them were on the alert for 
clever feinting or unexpected strength which might 
foreshadow a coming champion. 

To the Bishop, who never before in his whole life 
had seen two human beings in battle, it was all im- 
mensely interesting and novel. As the boys threw off 
their bathrobes and shook hands he found himself 
admiring their graceful, muscular bodies, nude save 
for fighting trunks and slippers. The cleverness with 
which they sought openings, the celerity with which 
they dodged blows compelled his wonder. 

Bout after bout followed—the usual preliminaries, 
tame and uninteresting to most of the spectators who 
had come solely to witness the contest between Billy 
the Kid and the Kansas Wonder, but to the Bishop’s 
unaccustomed eyes most exciting and full of interest. 
As each bout began he found himself carefully studying 
the men and estimating the chances of each against the 
other. As each bout ended—all too soon for the Bishop 
—when with his usual habit of self-study he sought to 
analyze his sensations, he was amazed to find that he 
was enjoying it, brutal as it (Continued on page 14) 


said Dr. Schuyler, 


I never 


From Editor to Reader 


T was not my idea to write this announcement. I 
wanted you to keep guessing what WOMAN’S 
WORLD would do next and when you’d made up 

your mind that the last copy was the best that could 
be printed, I meant to give your ‘“‘bump of astonish- 
ment” another jolt. 

But the others did not at all agree with me. And 
what man of common sense would think of running 
counter to the judgment of three such successful maga- 
zine men as Curtis Brady, Thomas Balmer and Herbert 
Lane? 

Of course, you don’t know them as well as I do; but 
in the publishing world, their names have been land- 
marks since the close of the last century. 

And before I begin to talk of my department, I am 
going to take a little time and tell you about them, 
because you ought to know the character and standing 
of the folks who are back of WOMAN’S WORLD, and 
then you will realize the future that lies ahead of it. 

Curtis P. Brady is general manager of WOMAN’S 
Wor.LD. He came to us from McClure’s. Unfortun- 
ately I showed Mr. Brady what I had written about 
his achievements in the magazine field, and he would 
not allow me to publish it. But on my own responsi- 
bility I will tell you that I don’t believe he ever broke 
his word, and when WoMAN’S WORLD, or anybody 
connected with it, makes a promise to advertiser or 
reader, you may be sure that the agreement will be 
lived up to, if it takes the last man in the organization 
and the last dollar in the bank to fulfill the pledge. 

Lane and Balmer are probably as modest as Brady, 
so they have not been shown the comment which 
follows. I am not willing to risk having my copy 
“cut”? again. 

Herbert Lane is the man who sells the magazine. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis trained him, and whatever ideas 
and ideals he possesses were attained in securing sub- 
scribers for the Ladies’ Home Journal and the Saturday 
Evening Post. However else he runs his department, 
depend upon it, he will conduct it with twenty-four 
carats of integrity, and every one of his canvassers will 
have to measure up to his own standards of responsi- 
bility or look for a new job. 

Thomas Balmer pioneered the way against adver- 
tising quacks and swindlers, began the fight against 
patent medicine fakers and first exposed the methods 
of dishonest mail order houses. 

He created more business for the Curtis Publishing 
Company than any one man ever did before or since; 
then went down to New York as Advertising Director 
of the Butterick Trio. 

It isimportant for you to know who Thomas Balmer 
is and what Thomas Balmer has done, because he 
stands on guard over the advertising pages of WOMAN’S 
WORLD, protecting the rights of its readers; and so 
long as he continues to watch out for your interests 
you can be certain that your money is sure to get a 
full return of value from any advertiser upon whom 
he sets the mark of his approval. 

An advertisement in WOMAN’S WORLD is a guarantee 
that the statements therein contained are accurate, 
that the advertiser is reliable and that the goods are 
worth the money asked. 

Now all this at first blush may sound rather self- 
laudatory, and it does seem as though I am blowing 
on a rather loud horn for my associates. 

But no institution can be better or more reliable 
than the men behind it, and these three executives are 
the most substantial and eminent magazine men of 
their century. 


So that when they told me that I ought to tell you. 


about all the things that I am going to do editorially 
for the next twelve months, I considered that their 
composite opinion was far better than my individual 
theories, and in the following pages I am going to tell 
you of the big writers and illustrators and famous men 
and women who have agreed to do the best work of 
their lifetimes for WOMAN’S WORLD during the next year. 

But since I’ve gotten this far, I want to digress again 
for a moment and talk about you—the reader. 

It has been our idea to keep the circulation of Wom- 
AN’S WORLD confined to small towns and to the rural 
districts. Not only because more people live outside 
the big cities, but secondly, because the best type of 
American and the best quality of citizenship are located 
in the same areas. j 

You folks have time to think, and space in which to 
live sane, normal lives. 

New York and Chicago understand as little about 
you as though you dwelt on the moon. Folks who 
never leave ‘‘The Great White Ways’’ cannot under- 
stand why we ‘“‘waste’’ the work of the world’s fore- 
most thinkers in a magazine that is not read on sub- 
ways and in skyscrapers. 


But you are the very bone and sinew of the nation; 
you are the real representatives of our people. 

Household for household, you fare better, are more 
prosperous, enjoy more substantial comforts and lead 
saner lives than any other cldss on the continent. 

You are home-makers, rearers of fine families. The 
best students in our colleges are your sons and daugh- 
ters. You are not wasters of opportunity nor money. 

You set a better table, dwell in better homes and 
have bigger bank balances than your city cousins. 

Almost every family of you is a land owner and a 
house owner; you buy the best and have the where- 
withal to purchase it. You are God-fearing and 
ambitious; your churches are not empty and your 
schoolhouses are filled. You have your clubs and your 
literary societies, and the magazine which commands 
your interest must be above the average or it will fail 
to hold your attention. 

I have been trying to make such a magazine this 
year, and I believe that I have produced it for you. 
Mr. Brady and Mr. Balmer and Mr. Lane have 
splendidly co-operated with advice and experience. 
And what with an unlimited appropriation and un- 


stinted assistance, I have been able to realize at last 


the prediction and promise which I made two years 
ago when I became the editor of WOMAN’S WORLD. 

Every copy of WOMAN’S WORLD for 1913 will be 
worth the full price for the entire year. 


Serial by Gouverneur Morris 


First of all, there is a corking Gouverneur Morris 
novel. You have read the opening chapters and see 
that it is whismy, tingling and virile and smiling 
with good-will. The action is incessant, and keeps you 
bounding from one delightful situation to another 
surprising tangle. The most adorable pair of lovers that 
ever wandered through print reach out and grip your 
heart chords, tugging alternate chuckles and tears from 
the most hardened of you, and the grumpiest pessimist 
that ever read WOMAN’S WORLD will be bound to forget 
grouches and tribulations and go soaring with them 
through the realms of fancy. 


An Unpublished Story by Conan Doyle 


A real Doyle story, a big, complete tale. 

The creator of Sherlock Holmes and author of ‘“‘ The 
White Company,’’ has entered on an entirely new field, 
and has written a story for WOMAN’S WORLD readers, 
unlike anything which ever before came from his pen. 

And, oh, the grace and wit and charm of it! He 
has chosen the great age of the dandy for his theme and 
introduces you to an illustrous rival to the great Beau 
Brummel. 


A New Story by Charles Major 


You remember Charles Major—he wrote ‘‘ When 
Knighthood was in Flower.’’ We are surprised that 
he did not make more of “‘ The Devil’s Tombstone,’’ 
which he has just sent us, because there is enough 
meat in this two-part tale to justify its extension 
into a big, fat volume. It isalove story, too, with a 
dash of Cinderella, and a spice of mystery, and a 
hint of conspiracy, and lots and lots of laughter. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


After you read the love story that Mary Roberts 
Rinehart has just sent in, you will never want her 
to touch a pen to another detective tale or farce, 
but just keep on with tender, comprehending pictures 
of real people. 

At the start, you will think it’s going to be a heart- 
wringing, tear-squeezing story; but everything turns 
out right, and the man who deserves his happiness 
realizes a greater measure of love than even he had 
dared yearn for. And the singer, alone on her balcony, 
gazing up at the Alpine snows, praying— But 
you will be guessing the plot if this keeps on, so we’ll 
hurry to the really biggest and most important an- 
nouncement. , 


Complete Nove! by Jacques Futrelle 


Yes, we have it, right in our safe—the last serial 
story that will ever appear under his name, and by all 
odds the best of his work. Futrelle is dead, but his 
name is immortalized with the splendid hundreds who 
served Valor on the deck of the sinking Titanic. It 
is a distinguished privilege to close his literary career 
in the pages of this magazine, and it is a fine thing to 
contemplate that the final note of his genius should be 
expressed in ‘‘The Law-Breakers.’’ For if ever there was 
a real serial, a serial with all the elements to please every- 
body and to keep curiosity guessing and hearts throb- 
bing, here it is. There’s a crime, there’s a mystery, 
there’s a fight, there’s a love affair, there’s action, inter- 
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est and wonderment down to the ultimate period. 
Will tell you more about it later on. Don’t miss a 
single number meanwhile—or you may overlook the 
opening installment. 


A Group of Big Short Stories 


Frederick Orrin Bartlett has certainly found a prec- 
ious rascal in Colonel Darwington. He tells about a 
promoter of worthless mining stocks and a rural dupe 
who takes a lesson from the swindler’s own note book 
and in return for the one gold brick he buys, delivers a 
ton of them in revenge. 

Herbert Fitzherbert insists that ‘“‘In the Dead of 
Night”’ is a true story. Maybeit is and maybe ’tisn’t— 
still it’s a corking one. Even if the burglar and the 
woman are figments of his imagination, they appear so 
real that he makes your heart play a duet of thrills and 
sobs, and leaves you with a better opinion of the world 
than you had before. 

But if we keep on at this rate we won’t have room 
enough to tell about John A. Moroso’s “‘ Rosie Rosetta”’ 
and the fat tenor who stole her soul and the “‘ Song of 
Songs.’’ Tawdry was Rosie, and starved. A singing 
rat was he: a vicious, empty fop who sang by night in 
the opera chorus and schemed crimes by day. 

We saw that Edward H. Hurlbut had “arrived” the 
moment we read the first ‘‘ Lanagan”’ story in Collier’s, 
and even before we learned that the big weekly had 
accepted a series of ‘‘Lanagan’’ adventures from this 
new writer, we engaged him for WoMAN’S WORLD. 
Not since Conan Doyle’s ‘“‘ Sherlock Holmes’”’ has there 
been such an astounding character, and of the two 
crime specialists it seems to us that the newspaper- 
man is a truer type and gifted with greater resource. 
“The Ambassador’s Stick Pin’”’ is the first of several 
exciting episodes which we will print from time to time 
as space permits. 

Other publishers have evidently been watching 
WoMAN’S WORLD for new writers. When we intro- 
duced the Lipsett fairy tales we were backing our own 
judgment. Since then, we see that a half dozen maga- 
zines share our admiration for the brilliant Irishman 
whose “Golly-Golly Land”? has made such a storng 
appeal that we must try and get more installents 
after the completion of this series, which continues for 
several months to come. 

Maude Radford Warren, Dr. Lowry, Dr. Frank 
Crane, Eldora Lockwood Dow, Mme. Jeanne La Place 
and Mrs. Willett are planning important papers for 
their various departments. Burns Mantle will con- 
tinue to tell you about the leading play of the month, - 
and there will be a piece of music in every issue which 
you can’t buy in a store at much less than a year’s 
subscription price. 


Special Articles by Men of Note 


John Brisbane Walker, who founded the “Cosmo- 
politan,’’ and is now directing the Congresses for the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, is preparing a paper on the 
importance of good roads, and how they affect the wel- 
fare of every family. 

Harrington Emerson, the great efficiency engineer, 
will tell you in how many ways every human being 
wastes time and effort and knowledge in accomplishing 
daily tasks. 

E. A. Van Valkenburg, the publisher of “‘ The Phila- 
delphia North-American,” has a big message to deliver 
on the press of America. 

David Warfield will soon take you into his confidence 
and disclose to a WOMAN’S WORLD audience what the 
greatest actor of our day thinks of the folks on the other 
side of the footlights. 

Dr. Charles H. May, whose text books are adopted 
even in Japan, will explain why and how eyesight is 
abused, and give you the benefit of his years of practice. 

James Hay, Jr., will watch Washington and contrib- — 
ute more of his charming and interesting papers on goy- 
ernment and life at the capital. 

Dr. Howard will have a story about insects and the 
good and harm they do. And these are just hints 
selected here and there from a big list of plans already 
in work. 


Illustrations by America’s Greatest Artists 


Pictures will play a mighty important part, too, in 
making WOMAN’S WORLD greater than ever. James 
Montgomery Flagg, Joseph Clement Coll, Franklin 
Booth, Henry Raleigh, M. Leone Bracker, Alexander 
Popini, Dan Smith, Maynard Dixon, Irma Deremeaux, » 
Albert Levering, Frederick Dorr Steele, Louis Fanchor, 
are among the notable illustrators whose pens and 
brushes will decorate these pages and give adequate 
interpretation to the big writers whose services have 
been engaged for you. 


January, 1913 


The Governor's Lady 


E HAS the perseverance and the determination 
of Napoleon,”’ she insisted, her eyes alight 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘That’s what makes him 

the most dominant, the most wonderful personality 

the West has yet produced.” 

‘He has the vanity of Napoleon,’’ I answered, trying 
to keep my lip from curling scornfully as the story 
writers insist it should. ‘There isn’t a thing the man 
has accomplished that cannot be traced directly to his 
o’erweening vanity. You don’t know Dan Slade.” 

“T know what he has done—that’s enough. And if 
vanity is responsible—me for a vain man. And the 
more vanity the better.”’ 

That was a thrust at me and I—well, I winced under 
it, as the saying is. 

“‘He conquered the world—his world—by overriding 
every decent impulse of his nature to satisfy his lust for 
power,’’ I came back strongly, if not effectively. ‘‘ And 
he broke Mrs. Slade’s heart.”’ 

“But he conquered—that’s the point.’’ She smiled 
and playfully poked a hole in the sofa pillow at her side. 

“But do you know how he conquered? Do you know 
the real story of Dan Slade’s rise to—to power and 
fame? Do you know what went before his success?” 

“‘A hard struggle, of course.”’ 
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“Yes. A hard, ruthless, cruel struggle. Would you 
like to hear of it—from the inside? Would you?” 
“T should be delighted.’’ She smiled again. Perhaps 


she had been trying to excite me 
all the time. If that was her object, 
she sticceeded, for she then and 
there got a history of Dan Slade 
that never before had been told in 
proper sequence. 

““He was a common miner,” I 
began. * ‘‘And he went to work 
when the whistle blew, with a tin 
pail holding the lunch his wife had 
put up for him. They lived in a 
log cabin on the side of a mountain, 
and she did the cooking and wash- 
ing and scrubbing and mending for 
him for years and years. 

“Finally he became the boss of 
a gang of men, and saved a little 
money. Then he grubstaked an- 
other miner and they located a 
few claims. It’s an old story— 
that part of it. One day they 
struck it, and the next day they 
sold an interest in the prospect for 
more money than they ever had 
seen before. 

_ “That was Dan Slade’s start, 
and people were glad for him. And 
for Mrs. Slade, the simplest, kind- 
liest, most loyal little woman you 
ever knew. She nursed my part- 
ner, Bob Hayes, through eight 
weeks of typhoid once. You see, 
I know whereof I speak. 

““That was Slade’s start, as I say. They moved to 
town, then. Got a cottage and lived comfortably. 
Slade bought more prospects, and they turned out well. 
Almost before he realized it he was arich man. Then 
politics got him. They made him town marshal. Then 
sheriff; then United States marshal. The thing got in 
his blood, and the beautiful determination you speak 
of took hold of him. He determined to go to the top of 
the ladder no matter how many people he had to kick 
and claw out of the way to get there. 

““You may recall he made a lot of money in land 
booming. He built a ‘marble’ house up on the hill, and 
a few business blocks down town. ‘Slade’s folly’ they 
named the first one, but he proved them wrong. About 
this time he was ‘mentioned’ for governor. You see, 
they had caught sight of his bank balance, and they 
argued that he would make an exceptionally good can- 
didate. At the same time the opposition press began 
hammering him, and one paper, Merritt’s ‘Western 
Power,’ printed an editorial paragraph reading some- 
thing like this: ‘Should Daniel Slade, ex-miner, ex- 
town marshal, etc., be nominated and elected as gov- 
ernor of this state it will be interesting to see the gov- 
ernor’s lady dusting the gubernatorial chair—probably 
the only occupation congenial to this kind-hearted and 
plain little woman.’ 

“And that paragraph was the beginning of the wrongs 
that Slade committed in the name of the ambition you 
glorify, for it crystallized in his own mind the most 
despicable thought the man could have—that in order 
to climb higher himself he would have to be rid of the 
wife who had neither the strength nor the inclination 
to climb with him. Dan Slade read that paragraph and 


then and there practically formed a plan to be rid of 
Mary Slade, even though he knew that being rid of her 
would break her heart. 

“ He read the paragraph to her, and when she laughed 
at it as ‘some more of their nonsense’ he undertook to 
make her see its significance. It meant, he told her, 
that he was going up and that she was staying down; 
that he either had to have a woman at the head of his 
household who sympathized with his ambition or none 
at all. Still she did not understand. 

“What did it matter about her? Why couldn’t he 
go on being a great man, and leave her to the things she 
knew and enjoyed. True she did not like the marble 
barn of a house he had built for her. It chilled her. 
The servants frightened her. For thirty years she had 
taken care of him, and his things, and she couldn’t see 
why that pleasure should be denied her now, just be- 
cause he wasrich. He couldn’t take her away from her 
work and make a parlor ornament of her, all in a day— 
because she wasn’t the parlor ornament kind in the 
first place, and because she didn’t want to be a parlor 
ornament in the second. 

“He tried to reason with her. She should appear at 
the opera in startling gowns; she should entertain at 
dinner. But she only laughed. He could live any way 
he liked, and she would just go on taking care of him 
as she always had done. 

“And then he brutally but gradually suggested a 


EMMA DUNN AND EMMETT CORRIGAN IN THE PLAY 
“You Wanted That Divorce, and Now You’re Going to Have It—If I Have to Get It Myself” 


separation. She was to be well provided for—but they 
must separate. Again she laughed, not comprehending 
the seriousness of his intent. 

““*Mary,’ he said, ‘I cannot go on apologizing fer you 

“eternally. You can’t have a headache every time any- 
one calls. I must either have a wife who can be the 
head of my household or none.’ 

“*Nione!’ said she. ‘Well, I don’t know what you 
mean. Either a man’s got a wife or he hasn’t got one. 
You’ve got one—unless you're tired of me and want to 
make achange. Don’t you love me?’ 

““*YVes—yes,’ he answered, peevishly. 

“*Well then, what else is there?’ 

“*“There’s a good deal more than that in the world,’ 
he said, keeping in line with his new thought. ‘Love 
is all right to start with, but people have to get along 
together. You’ve fallen behind and you won’t catch 
up; you won’t try. I can’t stay behind with you any 
longer. I am going to get you a comfortable home in 
the country where you can live just as you please and 
be happy, but where my interests won’t have to suffer. 
We can go our own ways.’ 

“*Go your own way!’ she laughed, still without 
understanding. ‘Ho! Yes. I can see how far you’d 
go? After depending on me all these years! It’s too 
bad, because I won’t set-low-necked and shiverin’ at the 
opera, you're talking of sending me off to the country 
alone.’ 

**She picked up her work-basket and resumed her 
darning. Slade grabbed it out of her hand and threw 
it on the floor. ‘D n that old workbasket!’ he 
shouted. . 

“Why, Dan!’ she called to him in terrified surprise. 


11 
A STORY OF THE PLAY 


By ALICE BRADLEY 
Retold By Burns Mantle 


“Why, Dan, you never did that before. I believe 
you're doing it to get you’re own way. But you ain’t 
going to get it. I’ve got as much right to my life as 
you’ve got to yours. There ain’t anything you could 
ask of me I wouldn’t do—except : 

““«Hixcept what I ask,’ he shouted. ‘I know you 
would work your fingers to the bone for me, and all 
that. But I don’t want you to work for me with 
your hands!’ 

*“*My hands,’ she answered, ‘were all right when you 
started and needed someone to bake your daily bread.’ 

“*But I don’t want you to work now. Lord AI- 
mighty, I can buy ail the bakers out; I can buy all the 
bread in town.’ 

““* Yes, but it’s not home made.’ She laughed at his 
impatience. ‘You’ve said a lot of things to me tonight, 
Dan, and perhaps you’re right. You're always right, 
and I know it—only I can’t see things your way. I 
can’t think like you. We’re not one person—we’re 
two.’ 

““*Well, we ought to be one,’ he thundered. ‘That’s 
just what I’m getting at. We ought to be of one mind.’ 

*** Whose? Yours?’ 

“That seemed to be the last straw for Slade. He put 
on his great coat, called for his car and started for the 
opera alone. - 

“Shall I wait up for you?’ she asked. 

““*No,’ he said, determinedly, and started for the 
door. She called to him. ‘You come 
right back her and kiss me!’ she 
demanded, playfully, as though he 
were a petulant boy. He kissed 
her, gently, and went out. She 
laughed at his tantrum and scur- 
ried upstairs to bed. She was 
afraid of the shadows in the Slade 
mansion.” 

IT never thought I was much of a 
story teller, but I rather was proud 
when I saw the eager smile of my 
hero-worshipping companion. 
“‘And ‘didn’t he come back that 
night?’’ she demanded. 

‘“No. Your brave hero did not 
come back. That was Dan Slade’s 
way of issuing an ultimatum.” 

“And what happened? Were 
they divorced? On what grounds? 
O, it is exciting, isn’t it? And he 
was rather inconsiderate, I think. 
But then—he was astrong man.”’ 

“‘He was—a strong man. He 
sent Hayes to ‘square’ things for 
him with Mrs. Slade and to make 
arrangements for the divorce. 
According to his plan she was to 
‘desert’ him, to go away and stay 
until the legal formalities ‘were 
concluded. But Bob, like the rest 
of us, loved Mrs. Slade and refused 
the mission. 

“Here Slade was strong again. He took his law busi- 
ness away from Bob by way of punishment. Then as 
further proof of his strength he went to Katherine 
Strickland, whom he knew to be as ambitious as him- 
self, and practically proposed to her. She should be his 
second Mrs. Slade—when the way was made clear for 
her. She should be the head of his household. 

“And Katherine, though she knew in her heart that 
she loathed the bargain this man offered to make with 
her, and that she really loved Hayes, agreed to stand 
ready to step into Mrs. Slade’s place when the time 
came.”’ 

“But what did Mrs. Slade do?” 

“She went back to the cottage where she had been 
happy and tried to reconcile herself to the thought that 
Dan was right in living away from her. It was neces- 
sary to his career. But she had no idea of giving him a 
divorce. No, siree! She had been a good wife to him; 
had borne his name honorably and long. Why should 
she give it up to satisfy his foolish ambitions? She 
would stay as far away from him as he liked, but she 
would be Mrs. Slade—always. 

“Once she tried to ‘make it up,’ as she said, and 
failed, pathetically. It was at Strickland’s. There had 
been a conference of politicians and newspaper sup- 
porters of Slade’s, and he either had bought them or 
wished them over to his side. The newspaper men had 
agreed that their stories should read that Mrs. Slade, 
who was a semi-invalid, had voluntarily left their 
candidate’s home and refused to have more to do with 
him. They were discussing its principal statements 
when in walked Mrs. Slade, dressed plainly but prettily, 
in her best effort to bestylish. (Continued on page 18) 
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With a circulation exceeding that of the five leading standard-size magazines or the two foremost weeklies, this department of Woman’s World con- 


stitutes the loudest voice ever lifted in the name of the people. 


To waste such an enormous force for civic betterment would be as wanton as the non- 


utilization of the power of Niagara. Two millions of homes stirred to concerted action can practically bring to pass any legislation for the public good. 


Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 


“The Blindness of Virtue’’ 
V HEN will we acknowledge the terrible tax that 
morality has paid to puritanism? Prudery is the 
mother of vice, not of virtue. 

This is an epoch of sanitation and prevention, but 
we need more than fresh air and sewers to insure a 
wholesome generation. 

Prophylactie science will accomplish little of worth 
until the sunlight streams as fully into our souls as it 
pours into our rooms, and open-work plumbing is 
installed as generally in our brains as in our homes. 

Ingorance is man’s greatest “enemy, and ignorance 
of sex responsibility is the most brutalizing and terrible 
form of ignorance with which we are called upon to deal. 

The truth will out. Every boy and girl must event- 
ually learn what parents in criminal false pride refuse 
to teach. 

A great play recently appeared in New York, “The 
Blindness of Virtue,’’ by Cosmo Hamilton. 

Hamilton is a distinguished novelist and dramatist 
imbued with a splendid purpose. 

He dared to challenge the ancient hypocrisies, he has 
torn the smug mask from the cowardly mother and 
father. There is not an offensive line nor a salacious 
situation in his drama. 

New York came, saw and condemned. The able 
critics of the ‘‘Times’”’ and the ‘‘ World’’ devoted 
columns of eulogies to the production and welcomed 
the advent of eugenics before the footlights, but night 
after night empty houses greeted the actors. The 
public would not tolerate an assault upon its beloved 
false modesty. 

What an indictment of our nasty niceness! For 
years the welkin has rung with protest against the 
stage’s glorification of wanton women and specious 
libertines, but the throngs continue to crowd wherever 
the marriage tie is ridiculed and illicit love ennobled. 
Surely the rest of America cannot be like this. Civiliza- 
tion has counted for little if mothers are still ashamed 
to disclose the noblest of all facts—that children are 
born out of vast love and that such love is the holiest 
thing under the stars. 

How much better to teach a decent and uplifting 
phase of the sex relation than to submit boys and girls 
to inevitable demoralization. 

You can’t hide it—you are up plumb against life 
itself in this equation. 

There never was more immorality pro rata to popu- 
lation. There never was a higher percentage of vene- 
real disease. It is all the result of ignorance. Fouiness 
can’t infect clean brains. 

You probably say that your. children are in no 
danger—that they are too well reared. 

But that is what the mothers and fathers of the bad 
boys and bad girls and the diseased boys and the diseased 
girls thought. 


The End of Turkey! 


HE dream of Mohammed is ended—the day of 

the Moslem is done. The guns of the Bulgar are 

pounding at the very gates of Constantinople. Turkey 
is vanquished. 

Let no man demean the glory of the Balkan allies. 
Better soldiers never marched to victory. The world 
is still gasping with astonishment at the military 
genius of the mountaineers. But if truth be told it is 
not his enemies that vanquished the Turk—he is self- 
defeated. Civilization called to him but he would not 
hear. Ignorance, fatalism and brutality are chiefly 
responsible for his downfall. 

Surrounded by enlightened nations he would not 
profit from their experience. He refused modernism, 
lived as his grandfather before him—a bigoted, super- 
stitious murderer. 

No great people ean spring from the loins of debased 
womanhood. Where there’s no veneration of mothers 
there can be no lofty ideals, and without ideals patriot- 
ism cannot live. A religion which rewards death upon 
the battlefield with an eternity of lust cannot inspire 
a valor equal to that in the hearts of men who are 


fighting fer honor, for home and for decent standards. 
It was not an army that fought under the crescent, 
but a horde of starving, untrained, bewildered weak- 


lings, sapped by hunger, rotted with disease and weak-. 


ened from the excesses of wrong living. 

The Balkan battalions walked through lanes of pulp. 
Never has the world witnessed a more pitiable cam- 
paign than this. 

Constantinople slaughtered her own hosts. She sent 
her regiments into the firing line without commissary, 
without ammunition, without leaders. 

There was ‘no co-operation between the Turkish com- 
manders. A more incompetent and criminally ineffi- 
cient set of leaders has never been seen in the annals 
of warfare. 

A great lesson is being taught in Southern Europe, 
a mighty truth brought home to the universe—the 
wrong cannot survive—the untrained man must fail. 

Numbers do not count. Bulk means nothing unless 
intelligently directed. Without organization success is 
impossible. A definite plan is the first essential in 
every fight—whether it be in the name of war or trade. 

All the Turks aren’t in Europe; they are found in 
every community. Business men who cling to old-fogy 
methods; physicians and lawyers who do not keep in 
pace with progress; manufacturers who turn a deaf ear 
to new ideas; bigots of all types and creeds may take 
lesson from the disaster that has crushed a Power 
which once threatened mastery of the earth. 

No man is strong When he is wrong; prejudice and 
self-complacency are diseases. Neither men nor 
methods can outlast their usefulness. 


Rosenthal 


aiseee shot him down in the sight of a throng and 
he lay dead in the glare of the Great White Way. 
In life he was contemptible, but he died to serve 
a mighty cause. 

It was not Rosenthal, gambler, whose gaping wounds 
screamed for justice, but citizenship imperiled. 

It was a defiant challenge to society—this sordid 
assassination. Crime grown bold in the shadows had 
dared into the open and stood snarling and reckless 
in the highway while a continent held its breath await- 
ing the answer. 

We rubbed our eyes as we read the news. Surely this 
could not be truth—Old Sleuth was loose again; 
Nick Carter had returned—a ghastly joke had been 
perpetrated upon the press. It insulted our intelli- 
gence to believe it—but as time passed and day by 
day we read of Becker’s infamy, with the attendant 
disclosures of organized brigandage under the very 
wing of the law, our hearts grew sick with horror, and 
we dared not contemplate the thought that crime had 
grown sufficiently powerful to dominate the law. 

For torturing weeks a great issue was upon us—if 
these murderers escaped punishment we realized how 
powerfully organized were the interests upon which 
they relied, and we knew that war was at hand, war 
with vice, war with human rats. 

But New York redeemed her honor. Becker and 
his bravoes sit in the death house; the electric chair 
holds out its arms to them. 

Right has again prevailed—right must always win. 
This is the economic truth upon which the life of 
society depends. 


Cancer the Incurable 


ANCER still defies the skill of the surgeon. We 

do not know its cause; we cannot find its cure; 

the knife seldom affords a relief. Thus far, no specific 

has checked the one disease always attended with 
fatality. y 

The scientist who discovers the origin and the cure 

of cancer, will deserve more of his generation than the 

mightiest soldier, statesman or builder. The charlatan 

who plays upon the anguish of the cancer victim and 

promises an impossible cure, is the vilest type of quack 

under the sun. 


The Emigrant’s Boy 
HE WAS six years old when the family landed in 
America. Within a year he had learned English 
and at the same time a lurking contempt for his parents. 
The father slaved from dawn to dusk, the mother, a 
broken household drudge, still spoke only their native 
tongue. 

Neither could help him as he struggled with his 
simple lessons. Soon he began to realize his superi- 
ority; he knew more than they. 

Gradually he became a little bully—he saw in his 
crafty, childish way how definitely needed was his 
place in the household. 

In time he lost filial reverence and the streets took 
him. 

When his father passed the older boys laughed at the 
‘*sreenhorn.”’ _ 

At first he wished to resent their ridicule, but in the 
end he abetted it. He became ashamed of his own and 
with his loss of respect made a law unto himself. 

His is a common story. Wherever aliens segregate 
themselves the same unfortunate condition ‘ exists. 
It accounts for a rapidly increasing number of lawless 
young foreigners. The boys themselves are not to 
blame—the parents are helpless. It is one of the con- 
ditions of the new world—one of the unfortunate 
conditions. 


Departmental Helps from Washington 
By James Hay, Jr. 


S° GREAT is the demand made by people of every 
class of life for information about the rearing and 
killing of poultry that the department of agriculture 
frequently sends out more than one and one-half mill- 
ions of copies of a single pamphlet relating to the poultry 
business. Here are directions for killing poultry: 
“The knives in common use in bleeding and braining 
poultry are not suited to their purpose. The blades are 
too broad and too long and the curve at the point should 
be on the back instead of on the cutting edge. The han- 
dle is so large that the killer is encouraged to use too 
much force in making the cut to bleed, whereas, a light 
touch of the sharp knife, properly directed, is all that is 
needed to cut the blood vessels. The knives are also in- 
sanitary, in that dirt collects at the junction of the blade 
and handle. The knife which is to be used to bleed and 
brain poultry should be small, with a narrow blade; 
stiff, so that it does not bend; of the best steel, so that 
it can be kept sharp and is not nicked when used in 
braining; and the handle and blade should be in one 
piece. Such a knife, with the aid of the packing house 
emery wheel or grindstone and oil stone, can be made 
from an 8-inch flat file.” 


ILLIS L. MOORE, chief of the weather bureau, in 

Washington, puts in all his spare time in farming. 

He has two farms in Virginia and one in Maryland, and 

he is proud of all his achievements in tilling the ground. 

But the thing which gives him the greatest pleasure is 
his peach orchard in Maryland. 

“T’ve got the bulge on all the rest of the people when 
it comes to growing peaches,” he said, not long ago. 
“You see I know about the peculiarities of air—air has 
a flow and drainage system, just as water has. The 
cold air seeks the lowest levels, and the warm air rises to 
the tops of the hills. Cold air runs down a hill just as 
inevitably as water does. I know that when I set out 
my peach trees and I put them all on a high ridge. 
Consequently, I have never been bothered by frosts. 
My peaches are always safe and they are mighty fine 
eating. It would pay every farmer to learn how the air 
flows and how the cold air drains away from the hills to 
the hollows.” 


A Beautiful Picture for 10 Cents 

What do you think of the January cover? Don’t you think 
that girl is the prettiest thing that has ever appeared on the 
front page of WomaAN’s Wortp? Well, that’s our opinion. A 
proof of this picture on enameled paper, with wide margins, 
without lettering, suitable for framing, will be sent to any reader 
who will send us Ten Cents. Address, Woman’s World Publish- 
ing Company, 107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago. 


January, 1913 


What Is a Man? 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


There Are Three Things Needed for Perfect Manliness: “You Must Be 
Brave, You Be Must Be Gentle, and You Must Find a Master”’ 


WHEN Mark Anthony found the body of 
his dead enemy Brutus upon the battle- 
field, he exclaimed: 


“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixt in him that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a Man!” 


What did Mark Anthony mean? What is it 
to be a Man? 

He did not refer to the body of Brutus, to his 
physical beauty. It is not necessary to be six 
feet tall, broad-shouldered, Jovian-browed, 
Apollo-shaped and handsome as Narcissus, to 
bea Man. For some of the most real Men have 
been undersized, ill-featured or deformed. 

Alexander the Great was a small man from 
all accounts. So was Napoleon. 

Alexander Pope, who more than any other 
man save Shakespeare has given English 
thoughts ruts to run in, was so misshapen that 
Dean Swift, when he fell out with him, compared 
him to an interrogation point, alluding to his 
inquisitiveness and his shape at once, and called 
him “a little crooked thing that asked ques- 
tions.” 

Alexander Stevens, vice-president of the 
Confederacy, and one of the greatest minds 
America ever produced, was so afflicted that 
they called him “an animated head,” as the 
brain in him was about all that was left that 
was not impotent. 

Robert Louis Stevenson and Richard Jeffries, 
two of the most exquisite masters of English 
literature, were both invalids. 

So it is not probable that Anthony meant 
that Brutus was a handsome man. 

Sometimes we used the word “manly” in an- 
other sense, as when we speak of “the manly 
art of self-defense” or allude to a boy as a 
“manly little fellow,” implying that if you hit 
him he will strike back. But retaliation is 
hardly a mark of genuine manliness. Let us see. 

Theologians tell us that man is a son of God, 
that God came down and down until He incar- 
nated Himself in humanity. Scientists tell us 
that life has crept upward, through the ways 
and byways of evolution, from the clod, 
through worm and fish and quadruped, until it 
reached man, where it attained the end of physi- 
cal development. Hence man is the meeting 
point of God coming down and the clod rising 
up. Man is the horizon of nature, where sky 
and earth meet. 

You can go up or down from man. Going up 
you pass through the circles of the angels and I 
know not what other orders of supermen, until 
you reach deity. And in deity is no retaliation. 
The one man who gave us the most perfect 
revelation of deity was He who, when nailed to 
the cross and surrounded by his bloodthirsty 
tormentors, cried out: “Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they do!” 


Qualities That Make the Man 


If you go downward from the man-level in 
nature you come to the hornet, the wasp, the 
rattlesnake, the mule, the savage Indian and 
the politician; all of these are good haters, and 
if you offend them a little they will see to it that 
you are hurt much. 

Therefore we do not believe that Anthony 
meant that Brutus was a bellicose fellow, whose 
motto was the Latin “Nemo ne impune lacessit” 
or its Irish equivalent “Don’t tread on the tail 
o’ me coat.” Quite the contrary; he said, “His 
life was gentle.” 

What then is Man? ; 


I will tell you of what he is made. Of three 
things, to wit: Courage, Gentleness and 
Obedience. 


First, Courage. This is the fundamentally 
essential virtue. In fact “virtue” is but the old 
Latin word “virtus,” meaning strength, and 
comes from the word “vir” signifying “man.” 

Courage is the universal virtue. There are 
savage tribes where many of the virtues of our 
civilization are not recognized; chastity, mercy 

- and honesty are unknown; but there never has 
been discovered on the face of the earth, in 
times past or present, any race of men who did 
not honor a brave man. 

To be afraid is the first and greatest of sins. 
The mother who teaches her child not to be 
afraid of the dark is laying the rock-bottom of 
moral character. Whoever shows a child how 
to be afraid, who plays upon and develops his 
fears, is doing him just as much harm as can 
possibly be done. 

John Wesley’s mother said to him: “Be 
afraid of nothing but God, and be ashamed of 
nothing but sin.” Nothing can defeat a human 
being who will follow that advice. 

I sometimes think that courage comes even 
before goodness; but perhaps I would better 
say that best goodness is courage. For there 
are two ways of being good; one is to be good 
because you are afraid of the punishment for 

- doing wrong; the other is to be good because 
you are not afraid of the consequences of doing 
right. The first kind makes the weakling and 
the Pharisee, the latter makes the hero. Do 
you catch the difference? 

Second, Gentleness. Courage is the mascu- 
line virtue, gentleness the feminine. The man 
comes first, we say; the woman after; which is 
true enough, yet while manliness is the founda- 
tion of character, womanliness is the perfection 
of character. 

When you have a person who has courage 
but no gentleness you have a savage; grand, per- 


haps, possibly noble, yet still a barbarian. 
When you find one who is gentle but not brave, 
you have found one who is no man at all, but a 
mollycoddle, a milksop, a poor thing. But when 
one is brave, and to his bravery adds gentleness, 
then he is aspecimen of that most finished prod- 
uct of God’s handiwork of which we have any 
definite knowledge—a Gentleman. 

Of course I do not refer to mere brute courage, 
which is half stupidity or insensibility, but to 
moral courage, a quality which is quite as often 
present in woman as in man. I mean the cour- 
age of William Lloyd Garrison and not that of 
Jack Johnson the prizefighter. 

Civilization is nothing but the womanization 
of the race. No people can endure womaniza- 
tion except it possesses a strong quality of man- 
liness. That is why some nations thrive and 
some are extinguished in the process. 

In all greatest men you perceive this peculiar 
combination of fearlessness and gentleness. 
How marked are both qualities in Abraham 
Lincoln, as tender as a woman, as unafraid as 
granite! These two elements compose the 
majesty of Jesus, who walked fearless to death, 
yet whose kindness and sympathy flowed out to 
any in sorrow, whose forgiveness leaped to any 
in sin. 

Lastly, Obedience. The crowning greatness 
of human nature is to know how to obey. 

Man is a dependent, not an independent, 
animal. He is never great until he has found 
the right master. 


Man Must Find a Master 


“Hitch your wagon to a star!” said Emerson. 
“Find a great cause and give your life to it,” 
exclaimed Wendell Phillips. No knight of old 
was great who fought for himself, for his own 
profit or glory. He must needs risk his life for 
his king or his lady. And no man in these mod- 
ern times nor ever in the future, can be really 
noble and command the admiration of his fel- 
lows, if his aim in life be only to enrich himself 
or to achieve for himself place and power. The 
selfish man, whether he be the American Mr. 
Moneybags, ruling a huge inhuman trust and 
sailing in his luxurious yacht, or such a one as 
the great king Louis XIV of France, who was 
called the Sun King, is always despicable. 
Time will judge him. Posterity will shudder 
at his name. 

Have you heard the legend of Opher? He 
was a huge giant who lived in the days of story. 
He took for his motto in life, “I serve the strong- 
est.” Asking who was the strongest, he was 
told that the mayor of the town was the one all 
obeyed. So he served the mayor, until he dis- 
covered that the duke of the province com- 
manded the mayor; then he deserted to the 
duke; and in turn from the duke to the king; 
and from the king to the emperor. 

One day he heard the emperor say he was 
afraid of the devil. “Then good-bye,” said 
Opher, “I serve the strongest;” and he set out 
to find the devil. Of course he did not have far 
to go; no one does. 

He found the devil and served him faithfully; 
until one day the two were walking the fields 
and came to a place where two ways met and a 
cross was set up. 

“Come!” said the devil, leaping over a hedge. 
“T may not pass that cross.” 

“May note” cried Opher. “Is there one who 
can say to you, you may and you may not?” 
And Satan had to confess that the cross was the 
sign of Christ, and that the Christ was stronger 
than he. 

“Then good-bye!” said Opher. 
strongest.” 

Whereupon he began to seek for the Christ. 
But this was a harder matter. He asked of the 
monks in their monastery doors, of the peasants 
in the fields, and of the merchants in the high- 
way; but some sent him on fool errands, some 
laughed at him, and some sadly shook their 
heads in despair. At last he met a wise man 
who said to him: 

cab you would serve the Christ, serve men. 
Do you not know that he said: ‘Inasmuch as 
you do it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethern, ye do it unto Me?’” 

So Opher set up a ferry at a dangerous point 
of the river, where many lives had been lost; 
and there he ferried passengers across for 
nothing, for the service and reward of the 
Christ. 

One night during a terrible storm Opher 
heard a knock at his door. Opening it he found 
a little child all wet with the rain, who asked. to 
be taken over the water. Opher besought him 
to wait till morning, but the child pleaded to 
go forthwith, so that the giant took him into 
his boat and attempted the perilous crossing. 
At last after the hardest of struggles he reached 
the other shore, set out his little passenger in 
safety, and then, even his vast strength being 
exhausted, fell in a swoon upon the sands. 

.When he awoke the storm was gone. The 
moon shone brightly. Sitting up, Opher saw 
before him not a child but a. man, yet a man 
who was strangely like the child. 

And the man said to him: 

“Opher, I have seen thy good works. I ac- 
cept thy service. And henceforth thou shalt 
no more be called Opher, but Saint Christopher. 
For this night thou hast borne the Christ!” 

So if you would be a man you must be brave, 
you must be gentle, and you must find a master. 


“T serve the 
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It is not alone the con- 
venience, or the fresh- 
ness, or the crispness, cr 
the unusual food-value, 
or the digestibility, or 
the cleanliness, or the 
price, that has made 
Uneeda Biscuit the 
National Soda Cracker. 


It is the remarkable 
combination of all of 
these things. 


If everyone, every- 
where, knew how good 
they are, everyone, 
everywhere, would eat 
them—every day. 

Sold by grocers in every city 


and town. Bought by people 
of all classes. 


Always 5 cents in the mois- 
ture-proof package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


If You Are Working For Some One Else 

If you have a responsible position, your employer is buying your brain, your ability, 
for a price that is less than it is worth. ‘The difference between the price he pays you each 
week and the price it is worth is profit to him. 

If your ability is such that it may be used at a profit by some one else why not use it 
for yourself? Get a business of your own. It will not only permit you to use all your 
ability and all of your energy for your personal benefit, but it will, in addition, sharpen your 
wits and increase that ability and, in so doing, increase your worth to yourself. 

There is a business right at your door into which you may enter with absolute cer- 
tainty of profit. 

It is clean. It is dignified. Its profits are limited only by your energy and ambition 
It presents equal opportunity for man or woman. 

Write today for particulars. Address 


Local Representative Department, WOMAN’S WORLD, 107-111 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHIFFONIER No. 950 


Given with $10 
worth of Larkin 
Products, 


MIRROR No. 650 


Given with $10 
worth of Larkin 
Products, 


“i 


Furnish Your Home— Save All The Cost 


Over two million are now doing it here systematically and you can do it 
too! All that is necessary is to purchase your every-day household supplies— 
your foodstuffs, teas, soaps, toilet articles, notions, hardware sundries, etc.— 
direct from us, the manufacturers. You get the highest quality of supplies 
and, in addition, your choice of 1700 articles of high-grade Premium Mer- 
chandise—furniture of all kinds, carpets, rugs, crockery, clothing and furs— 
all without extra charge, for 


Everything Is Given Tc You As A Bonus 


By L AR K. | Factory-to-Family 


Dealing 


How do wedo it? Simply by selling direct to you, the consumer, your household 
supplies and saving you the expenses and profits of the wholesalers and retailers. 
You get this saving immediately in the lasting form of our high-grade Premium 
Merchandise. We guarantee every article you get from us to wholly poiiety you—or § 
your money back. We will even send you $10 worth (picked by YOU from our § 
Catalog) on Thirty Days’ Free Trial—no money in advance. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG==FREE 


It illustrates and describes our Products and Premium Merchandise. Tells § 
plainly how you can begin at once to get double value for yourmoney. Sendingfor § 
it does not obligate you in the least. Send the coupon to our nearest address or 
write us a postal today. Just say ‘‘Send Catalog” and mention this magazine. 


b 


k 1 eee pee a area ren heres nee acer bes 


- Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago. 
Latkin Ca. Peoria, Ill. 

Mail me your large new Catalog No. 49 | 

containing over 2000 money-saving offers. 1 


CHAUTAUQUA | 
ROCKER- AND 
RECLINING-CHAIR | 
No. 550 — 


Yame 
Given. with 310 Nam 
wort °o arrin 
Products. Address_ 
G. P. 199 


ECAUSE 

of materials 

and methods, be- 
cause of skill and ex- . 
perience, because of | 
jf} care and consciencein } 
j the making— Walk- / 
Overs command a 

world-wide sale. 


Because of thevery ‘ 
things you pay for 
in shoes, be- 
cause of the money's 
worth you expect to get from 
your shoes—you should wear 


Walk-Overs. 


Their quality is more than a name, their 
style is more than a pretense, their fit 
is more easing and pleasing than you 

ever imagined in shoes! 
See this late ‘‘Sinton’’ 
model at your Walk-Over 


dealer’s. Be fitted the 
Walk-Over way. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Walk-Overs for Men and Women 


Campello 


(Brockton) 
Mass. 


‘ 
as) “Sinton’’ 


Quick Relief for Sufferers from 


10 Days Free Trial. Write today 
and get our 10 days free trial offer 
of the guaranteed 


FISCHER 
BUNION PROTECTOR 


Relieves instantly—keeps 
shoes in shape—over 
250,000 sufferers 
benefitted. Get it 
on free trial—no pay 
if no relief. Send size 
50c Post Paid oF shoes and if for right 
rleft foot. 
THE FISCHER MFG. CO. 
Mayer Buliding 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


We Can Train You \ 
AT HOME 


in your spare time to be a Professional 


Nurse. Eight prominent physicians 
connected with this school. 
Nurses Make $15 to $25 a Week 
Send today for Catalogue, free sainple lesson and book 
of Facts and Experiences"’ containing statements from 
women we have successfully trained in their own homes. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
aaLN ANA Dept. 25, Elmira, N. Y. 


vou O DF ANIWIER 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Tria) 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. . 
G, A. LEWIS, 108 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. Wj 

way to good Government 


CIVIL SERVICE positions. I can coach 


you by mail at small cost. Full particulars, free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today for 
Booklet O-1050. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


Improved EGG BEATER Given Away 


Our heater is scientifically perfect and has been found to be the 
mest practical on the market. It is carefully made of best material, 
strong and durable. We will send it prepaid for 2 yearly subscrip- 
tions at 35¢ each. Woman's World Pub. Co., 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


examinations open the 


The Work Basket 


By MRS. 


THE. four designs for knitted lace illustrated 
this month are made from fine thread and 
are handsome for underwear, handkerchiefs, 
small doilies or tidies. If made of coarse thread 
they could be used on sheets and pillow cases. 
Leaf Lace 

Cast on 17 stitches, knit across plain. 

1.—Knit 3, 0. 2, p. 2 together, k. 2, 0., n., o., 
n., 0. 4 times, n., k. 1, 0., n., k. 1. 

2.—Over 2, p. 2 together, k. 4, p. 1, k. 1, p. 1, 
k. 6, 0. 2, p. together, k. 3. 

33 oo. ‘ 0. 2, p. 2 together, k. 3, o., n., o., 
n., k. 4, ga Pa 


ine Braet D. 2 together, k. 13, 0. 2, p. 2 to- 
gether, k. 3. 
5.—Knit 3 0. 2, p. 2 together, k. 4, o., n., o., 


Te Kad, Dy oe 


HOWARD L. WILLETT 


8.—Bind off 5, k. 3, o., 
Repeat from first row. 


nijk.v6.2 0.0015 oe, 1S 


Macardo Lace 


Cast on 15 stitches. 


1.—Knit 3, o. 2, p. 2 together, k. 2, o. 2, n., 


6.—Over 2, p. 2 together, k. 13, 0. 2, p. 2 to- 
gether, k. 3. 
tie 30. 2 
HKau2, 1 0.5, Kye 
8 —Over DG ee” together, k. 13, 0. 2, p. 2 to 
See ke 3. 
A degre 30: 2, .P- 2 
mc i gine. Or Be 
“10—Over 3 p. ree eee k. 18, 0. 
gether, k. f 
eG 340.2, pe 2 
Teale Oxyrce, ae 
12.—Over 2, p. 2 
together, k. 3. 
13.— Knit 3, 0. 2, p. 2 t 


. 2 together, k. 5, o., n., 0., 
together, k. 6, 0., n., 0., 
ape eitOe 
together, k. 7, 0, n., 0., 
together, k. 13, o. 2, p. 2 


gether, knit 8, o.n., 


OoM. eked: 
14.—Bind off, 3, k. 12, 0. 2, p. 2 together, 
knit 3. 


Handkerchief Lace 


Cast on 15 stitches, knit across plain. 


1.— Knit 3, 0., n., 0., n., k. 4, o., n., 0. 2, k. 23 
2—Knitss, pi 1; k. 2; 0. 0, Kk. 6,0, nj k. 19 
3.—Knit 3, o., n., k. 3, o., n., k. 4. 
4.—Knit 6, o., n., k. 6, o., n., k. 1. 
5:—Kuit 3;\0., m,; kt 2; 0., mi, K. 2, 0:,.1.,.0. 23 


Nps. 2ke oe 
6.—Knit 3, 
Meike Le 


Deel ke Dilek Os De, kK. OF 
eolcand eter sree 7 


Nenlke350;,, 1 


=O. 
2.—Knit oe 1, k. 2, 0. 2, p. 2 together, k. 3. 
3.—Knit 3, o. 2, p. 2 together, k. 11. 


4.—Knit 11, ee 2, p. 2 together, k. 3. 

5.—Knit 3, o. 2, p. 2 together, k. 2, o. 2, n., 
One, n., k.-5. 

6.—Knit 7, pe 1, ke 2 pe ty ke 20227 ps2 
gether, k. 3. 

7.—Knit 3, o. 2, p. 2 together, k. 13. 

8.—Knit 13, o. 2, p. 2 together, k. 3. 


9. nage sf o. 2, p. 2 together, k. 2, o. 2, n., 
“ aph n., 0. prknibs 
Dp. 1, ki 2p, 1) ko 2,-0225 p: 2 £0- 
Bae, ese 


ok 3, 0. 2, p. 2 together, k. 9, draw 
last 5 stitches over the 6th and ay ilk 
12.—Narrow, k. 9, 0. 2, p. 2 together, k. 


Marjorie Lace 


Cast on 22 pare 

1.—Knit 2, 0. 2, n., k. 10, 0. 2, n., 0. 2, n., k. 2. 

SES serie Rs oe De Dred Kel, rele % 
ped, k.62: 

Third and fourth row plain. 

=Knit. 2) 6.52, 7n. fs 2)) Dyke a eae eae 

OW N.; (0; 2s Dawkete: 
Knit: 4, ps dy ks 25 palk2opi Lik. pak, 
hevidep: Liks2cp, 1s eee 

Seventh row plain. 

8.—Knit 2, n., ag igbobri ca Hl sale Ney 3 hotel's Mile 
reeks tone ke tom ke. We siee ese 


9.—Knit 2, 0 oes 2s, O; 2.00. Ouse na. 
O1-2\n.,.0./2; 14510./2) M:, O52) D. Ou nee 

10.— Knit 4, p. 1, k. 2, p. 1, k. 2, p. 1, k. 2, 
pe EK. 2; perk. 2) ply keene tik.) pale 


Ae oe pis ike 2. 
11.—Knit plain. 
12.—Knit like the eighth. 
13.—Knit like ninth. 
14.—Knit like tenth. 
15.—Plain. 
16.—Bind off 9 

from the first row. 
Abbreviations—k., 

n., narrow. 


Knit the rest plain. Repeat 


knit; p., purl; o., over; 


Both Friends of Mr. Blenderby 


Continued from page 9 


undoubtedly, was, and was still more horrified 
to be compelled to admit that he was wishing 
for more decisive combat. Yes, he, the most 
conservative of bishops, was actually eager to 
witness what he had heard Ryan term “a 
knock out.” 

By the time the star bout of the evening was 
announced the spell of the game had fast hold 
of Dr. Schuyler. He had forgotten that he was 
a bishop. He was chatting freely with the men 
on both sides of him, discussing the spectacle. 
All the years of his conservatism seemed to have 
rolled away from him. He was just a man—a 
primitive man—with the love for battle in his 
heart and the joy of conflict in his nostrils. 

“T hope it will be a finish fight,” he said, ex- 
pectantly, as the two men entered the ring. 

With deep interest he gazed at them. The 
Kansas Wonder was the taller and apparently 
the heavier. Under his polished skin, huge 
muscles slid back and forth with every move- 
ment. In quickness of action and physical 
attractiveness, too, he was Ryan’s superior. 
Billy the Kid, in fighting garb, freckled wherever 
freckles could grow, was a human gorilla. He 
had an enormous hairy chest. His long arms, 
dangling nearly to the floor, ended in huge, 
freckled, hairy paws. If his opponent was the 
quicker, his was the advantage of the longer 
reach. As the applause that had greeted the 
appearance of the two famous pugilists died 
away, the men shook hands and the first round 
began. 

The Wonder forced the fighting. Hardly had 
their gloved palms parted before he was 
circling swiftly around Ryan, aiming lightning 
blows with right and left at Ryan’s eyes, jaw, 
solar plexus. Billy, to the Bishop’s disgust, 
contented himself with warding off the blows. 
Only once in the round did he take the offen- 
sive. His huge hairy right swung toward the 
Wonder’s jaw with what seemed to the Bishop 
almost irresistible force. For a second Dr. 
Schyuler was confidently expecting to see the 
Wonder stretched prone on the floor. To his 
amazement the man stepped swiftly, to one side, 
letting the blow just graze him, retaliating with 


a swift uppercut in the ribs that made Ryan 
grunt. 

The next two rounds were a repetition of the 
first. Fast and furious was the Wonder’s 
method of attack. Time after time his blows 
made their mark on Ryan. As the bell ended 
each round, Ryan in his corner seemed to be 
almost winded and suffering badly. His right 
eye was bruised and his nose was bleeding. To 
the Bishop it looked as if his defeat was in- 
evitable. 

The fourth round began. Again the advan- 
tage seemed to be entirely with the Wonder. 
Billy was always on the defensive, using his 
great powerful arms solely to protect himself 
from the smashing blows that fell thick and 
fast. At times he clinched to protect himself. 
Always he kept backing round and round the 
ring as if trying to evade punishment, his oppo- 
nent meanwhile keeping up a flow of insulting 
epithets to which Billy seemed too dispirited 
to answer. 

Dr. Schuyler—no longer the Bishop, but just 
a plain man who saw his friend getting the 
worst of it—was filled with anxiety that the 
next round would be the finish. Why didn’t 
Ryan do something? Why didn’t he fight? 

Twice at the beginning of the next round the 
Wonder’s swift right broke through Ryan’s 
guard. Once Ryan went to his knees. He 
recovered himself and resumed his defensive 
tactics, backing away whenever he could. Dr. 
Schuyler was growing more and more excited 
and indignant. Impulsively he rose to his feet. 

“Hit him, Billy,’ he called. “Hit him hard.” 

Into the face of Billy the Kid came a smile. 
Peering over the Wonder’s shoulder at Dr. 
Schuyler, he calmly winked. His huge right 
swung out and caught the Wonder full on the 
jaw with a resounding smack. The man top- 
pled, fell and lay“dazed and senseless on the 

00 

“One—two—three—” the 
began. 

In breathless silence the audience looked on. 
Dr. Schuyler, thrilled, excitedy enjoying the 
spectacle to the utmost, was still on his feet. 


referee’s count 


Woman’s World 


Clean pots and pans 
with 


GOLD DUST 


Germs of decay accumulate 
on oft-used pots and pans, and 
ordinary soap and water only 
cleans off the surface. 


Gold Dust does the work— 
and does it right. It digs deep 
after germs, cleans like a 
flash and leaves your pots 
and pans as bright as the 
day they were new—and san- 
itarily safe. 


Gold Dust does this work in 
just half-the time required by 
soap or any other cleanser. 
Does it better, too. 


Gold Dust cleans everything 
like magic. 


Gold Dust is = 
sold in 5C size « 

and large pack- 
ages. The large 
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You’ll never know the best 
light until you use “SUN” 
LIGHT. No bother, odor, 
grease. Beautifui fixtures. 
108 styles. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Satisfaction or 
money back. 


Lamp FREE ise? iamps. 


Get catalog and liberal terms. 
Hollow wtre system also, 


SUN LIGHT CO. 
1326 Market St., Canton, 


25 Valentine Post Cards 


q 
Ni 
feel 
fl 
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ge 25 of the most beautiful pos: Gf 
cards ever sold, 10 cents. All different, 
consisting of dainty Oupids, Hearts, Doves, Lovers, Text and Floral designa. 
Far better than our Christmas cards, and they were beauties. Some are em- 
bossed and in gold, lithographed in many colors on a fine grade of cardboard, 
V. HERMAN & CO. 2430 North Halsted St., Dept.50, CHICAGO 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phonograph 


on FREE TRIAL 


right to your own home. Entertain 
your family and your friends. Send it 
4 back atourexpenseif you don’t wantto 
W keepitt. $2a month now pays 
i) for a genuine Edison Phono 
graphat Rock Bottom 
4 prices and without even 
j interest on monthly pay- 
ments, Send today for our 
beautiful Free Edison 


Catalog, A postal willdo. But send it at once. | 
Ep1son PHonoGraPH_DIsTRIB’T’R 


i BABSON BROS., Suite 3011 Bdison Bl. Chicago 


§ TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair at! Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
or straight hajr. Send a lock of your hair, and [| will mail we 

inch short stem fine rein hair switch “el ma’ 


mpadours, 
re wan to sell my 


wigs, ae etc. 
hair goods. ANNA A vers” 


Dept K 1522 Quincy Street, Chicago 


January, 1913 


As smail as your note book and 
tells the story better. 


Pictures, 


1%x2% 


inches. 


Vest Pocket 
KODAK 


Simple, efficient. So flat andsmooth 
and small that it will slip readily into 
a vest pocket. Carefully tested 
meniscus achromatic lens. Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter. Fixed focus. 
Loads in daylight, for 8 exposures 
Made of metal with lustrous black 
finish. Quality in every detail. 


Catalog free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
427 STATE ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Genuine has 
this Label and is 
Guaranteed 


Be sure to insist that 
you get underwear 
with the Guarantee 
Bond and the actual 
"Porosknit" label as 
above—not an imita- 
tion. It’s durable, 
soft, elastic and fits 


properly. 
Handled by Good Dealers Everywhere 
For MEN Any Style For BOYS 


Shirts and Drawers 


208 ne | ee 


Union Suits—Men's $1—Boys 50¢ Any Style 
Write for Illustrated Style Book 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
72 Washington St. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SEND YOU 


the Knox Recipe Book—and enough 
Gelatine to make one pint—enough to 
try most any one of our desserts, pud- 
dings, salads or jellies, also ice cream, 
ices, candies, soups, sauces or gravies. 


Sent free for your grocer’s name and a2c stamp. 


CHARLES B, KNOX CO. 
302 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N.Y. 


ROLLERS 


yy Original and unequalled. 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved”’ ¥ 
_ fequires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature Om genuine: 


3 Pea oe 
NEW Feather $ 7 40 
Beds Only ee 


For a limited time we offer full 36-!b. 
as New Feather beds $7.40 each. New Feather 
“3 Pillows $1.20 per pair, f. 0. b. factory, cash 
with order. All New Live Feathers, best 
ACA Ticking. Guaranteed as represent- 
o ed or money back Prompt shipment. 
rad Order today, or write for order blanks. 

> Wake” We give bank references. 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO,, Dept. F, Greensboro, N.C. 


“Won't You Be My Noonie Noo?” 


isthe LATEST “BIG” HIT in the song line. 
The composer will send. the music prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address Miss Mary Cage. 606 FE. Pearl St., Jackson, Mich, 


A feeling of exultation swept over him.” His 
man—his friend—Billy the Kid was going to 
win. It was grand, glorious. 

“Eight—nine—” still the Wonder lay pros- 
trate, all the spectators craning their necks with 
breathless interest. 

The Wonder dazedly opening his eyes made a 
effort to scramble to his feet, but it was too 
late. Billy the Kid won the great fight. As the 
referee announced his decision, pandemonium 
broke. There were cheers, clapping, the shouts 
of jubilant victors, mingled with noisy protest 
from the Wonder’s partisans. 

Suddenly above all the din rose a shrill, 
warning voice: 

“Cheese it, the cops!” 

Instantly there was a wild scramble for the 
exits. Dr. Schuyler—thus rudely recalled to 
himself—with lurid visions of arrest and notori- 
ety, joined in the general scramble. If only he 
could get away without being recognized. He 
shuddered as he pictured to himself the head- 
lines, “Bishop Schuyler arrested at a prizefight.” 
He felt that unless he managed to escape he 
would forever be the laughing stock of all the 
world. He would be pilloried, ridiculed, humili- 
ated, disgraced. A bishop in a prizefight raid— 
how could it ever be explained? 

At the main exit a heavy hand seized him by 
the collar. He looked up and gasped helplessly 
as he saw that his captor was a policeman. It 
had happened! He was arrested! 

“Who's this one?” his captor asked. 

“What’s your name?” another demanded. 

A sudden inspiration came to him. 

“Tm a friend of Mr. Blenderby’s,” he replied 
in almost haughty toes. 

Instantly the hold on his collar relaxed. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the policeman re- 
spectfully. “You can go, of course.” 

And the Bishop went—quickly and joyfully. 


Il 


[? WAS Sunday morning. ; 

A thick-set man with long arms, in a 
checked suit and a silk hat, walked up to the 
door of St. Esther’s and walked past. At the 
corner he stood debating with himself. 

“We shook hands on it,” he muttered, “and 
I’ve got to doit. I’d rather be shot. I’d never 
have agreed to it if I hadn’t thought old Blender 
was coming along.” 

He walked slowly back to the church door 
and stopped. 

“They don’t want me in there. [I ain’t their 
kind. It ain’t right for a man out on bail to be 
going into a gospel shop. Look at my blinker, 
too. 

Nevertheless, he threw away his cigar, 
rubbed his bruised eye, set his jaw and started 
up the steps. At the door he took off his hat 
and wiped the beads of perspiration from his 
forehead. He drew a long breath and went in. 
A solemn-looking verger bustled forward intent 
on shooing him into one of the rear pews. 

“I’m a friend of Mr. Blenderby’s,” he man- 
aged to say. 

The verger’s manner changed instantly. 

“Right this way, sir,” he said respectfully. 
Not his to question why when the name of Mr. 
Blenderby was mentioned. He led the way to 
the second pew from the front, the pew in which 
five generations of Blenderby’s had sat, and 
therein installed William Ryan, pugilist. 

Billy, more flustered than ever he had been 
in the ring, followed the verger up the aisle 
feeling that every eye in St. Esther’s was on 
him, and flopped into a corner of the pew. As 
it happened, it was early and the few minutes 
that elapsed before the strains of the great organ 
sounded gave him time to recover his wonted 
self-composure. By and by he sat up straighter 
and looked about him. He wondered where his 
friend Schuyler was. 

A door swung open, and the stately proces- 
sion filed out, the shrill voice of the white-robed 
choir boys raised in melodious song. 

“Gee, it’s some show,” said Billy the Kid to 
himself, watching the spectacle with curious 
eyes. 

He did not at first recognize the Bishop in his 
robes, not in fact until after he had taken his 
place inside the chancel. 

Billy wondered whether or not he ought to 
speak to him. He wasn’t very well posted on 
church etiquette. Seeing no recognition in Dr. 
Schuyler’s face he smothered the greeting that 
had come to his lips. As the congregation 
knelt and began the responses he looked about 
curiously, but sat stock still, making no effort 
to join in the service for fear of making a 
blunder. 

Gradually an unusual sense of peace and com- 
fort stole over him. He decided that he rather 
liked it. The fragrance of the altar flowers, the 
magnificent harmony of the music, the dignity 
and the solemnity of it all—witnessed by the 
pugilist for the first time—impressed him 
deeply. He almost forgot that he didn’t belong 
there. 

To the responses and the reading of the les- 
sons he listened curiously but with as little 
understanding as if they had been in some 
foreign tongue. Then Dr. Schuyler began his 
sermon, basing it on three verses from the gos- 
pel according to St. Matthew: 

“Again the devil taketh him up into an 
exceeding high mountain and showeth him 
all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them. 

“And saith unto him All these things will 
I give thee if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me. 

“Then said Jesus unto him, Get thee 
hence, Satan, for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God and him only 
shalt thou serve.” 

As the Bishop began to speak the pugilist 


tried courteously to listen, but it was hard work. 
It took his brain so long to digest one of Dr. 
Schuyler’s polished, scholarly sentences that 
he could not keep up with the train of thought. 
For quite a while he had no idea what the Bishop 
was talking about. 

Suddenly a glimmering of light came to him. 
The Bishop was fighting some foe. 

“He’s trying to lick somebody,” said Billy to 
himself, “some guy called Satan, and he ain’t 
going at it right. He'll never score a knockout 
with them scattering blows.” 

He moved uneasily in his seat. A fight was 
on and he wasn’t in it. He wanted to help the 
Bishop. He didn’t know how. 

“There he goes,” he muttered, “wasting his 
strength with little love taps. Why don’t he 
hit him a smasher all in one spot.” 

; He could stand it no longer. He rose to his 
eet. 

“Soak him one in the jaw, Bish,” he yelled; 
“knock him out.” : 

The Bishop stopped abruptly. All St. 
Esther’s turned its horrified gaze on the Blender- 
by pew. Ryan, feeling that he had done some- 
thing much out of place, sank back in his seat. 
Two anxious vergers bustled forward to eject 
the disturber. 

The Bishop raised a restraining hand. The 
vergers halted. 

“My friends,” said the Bishop, “even as 
David in Holy Scripture was forced to pro- 
claim: ‘Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings hast thou ordained strength,’ even so do 
T now find the word of the Lord in the mouth of 
this man here. Phrased though his admonition 
be in the language of the prize-ring—and well 
it may be, for he is a man far better trained to 
fighting than I, for I myself saw him two nights 
ago vanquish a worthy opponent—tright gladly 
do I welcome it. God helping me, I’ll try to 
fight Satan henceforth with prize-ring tactics.” 

Straightway he launched into an extempore 
sermon against evil in high places, a sermon 
that made St. Esther’s sit up and gasp. It was 
eloquent only in its simplicity and sincerity. 
He minced no words. He masked no misdeeds. 
In plain, forceful Anglo-Saxon he told the high 
financiers and captains of industry who sat 
there, what poor miserable, hypocritical sinners 
they were, trying to serve God and the devil 
at the same time. Mercilessly he assailed the 
evils of business and social life, as led by the 
people of St. Esther’s. Guilty vestrymen 
stirred uneasily in their seats as they heard 
their own particular sins denounced with all the 
zeal and fire of a god-gifted apostle. Society 
leaders, punctilious as they were in outward 
observances, turned red and then tearful as they 
heard the selfishness, uselessness and wicked- 
ness of their frivolous lives truthfully exposed 
and mercilessly pilloried. Even Billy the Kid 
understood now what the Bishop was talking 
about. 

As the service came to an end a thoughtful 
audience, with hardened consciences thor- 
oughly awakened, filed soberly out of St. 
Esther’s and went their way—let us hope—to 
better lives. On the pavement outside Billy 
the Kid awaited the Bishop. 

“That sure was a knockout blow you handed 
that guy Satan,” said Billy enthusiastically as 
he and the Bishop shook hands heartily. 

“You taught me how,” said the Bishop with 
earnest fervor. 

And Blenderby, when he heard about it, 
once more observed: 

“When we mingle enough to understand each 
other, we'll have the millennium.” 


Trust 
By Mrs. M. O. B. WILKINSON 


When the pale, gray morning breaks, 
When the thrasher’s song awakes, 
God, who quickened this warm earth, 
And, with hearty, holy mirth, 
Wrought our being for His joy, 
Speaks to us. Our hearts employ 
Busy moments all the day 

For themselves; now hear God say 
In what strong, reliant mood 

We may meet life's bad and good, 
Where today shall set our feet, 
What shall make our lives complete. 


“Trust not wealth, or power or fame, 
Pride of birth or pride of name, 
For the joyance of the hour, 

For the future's promised dower; 
Trust not toil of other men, 
Wizardry beyond thy ken, 

Or some merry, mad mischance 
Wrought by occult circumstance, 
For the blush upon the rose, 

For the life that richer grows; 
Trust not even me to give 

More than wills to let thee live. 


“For thy fruitful, fair increase, 
For thy solace and thy peace, 
For thy guidance hour by hour, 
For all prescience and all power, 
Trust one only, and be strong— 

_ Yea, all other trust is wrong— 
Trust the Soul that in thee sings 
Songs of deep, unfathomed things!” 


Aunt Virginia Says 

Men adore domesticity in women 
love with vaudeville stars. 

People who complain that they are not under- 
stood are usually understood just a bit too thor- 
oughly for their own convenience. 

My idea of the prize Fool Question is, “ How did 
she ever come to marry him?” 


and fall in 


The Witchery 
of Cookery 


A Hotel Dish 
At Home 


—has rich delicacy of flavour. 


A wide-spread desire for some- 
thing new and appetizing led to 
a skillful blending of the rich 
field flavors—wheat, corn and 
rice, so combined as to produce 
a food of distinctive flavour and 
smooth, creamy consistency— 


Post Tavern 
Special 


This hot breakfast porridge 
made its first public appearance 
and found favour at Michigan’s 
famous Post Tavern at Battle 
Creek, and absorbed the name. 


It is now supplied for home 
use in tightly sealed packages— 
thoroughly sterilized—not a hand 
touching it in manufacture. 


Post Tavern Special is 
appetizing, economical, easy to 
cook—same as good, old fashioned 
porridge, and is to be eaten with 
cream and sugar. 


Tomorrow’s Breakfast 
—ask your grocer. 


Packages 10 and 15c, except in exe 
treme West. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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THIS ELEGANT BLACK $ 
PONY SKIN PLUSH COAT 
FOR LADIES AND MISSES 


Genuine 


This swell, handsome garment is 
Ale made of Chase's best quality 
y ¢ heavy black pony skin plush, o 
qs 4 midmesich and changeless finish. 
5} oks exactly like a $50 00 
ine Pony Skin Coat. 
y Takes an expert to tell them 
}7 apart. It’s latest Paris de- 
sign for Winter 1913. A strik- 
ingly handswume, finely tailored 
garment, made in the charming, 
shap ly, semi-fitting model, 
with large, handsome, dee 
shaw! collar, latest turn-bac 
cuffs; deep vents in side 
seams; elegant jaree art but- 
tons. Full lined with beauti- 
ful satin mercerized sateen, 
Ladies’ 564 in, long, sizes 84 
to 46 inches bust measure. 
Mi aan be in. long, 32 to 86 
us! 
2st Send $1.00 
ULC, eee nee 
AS) sf give size 
enOSIT wanted 
state if 
ladies’ or misses’ is want- 
ed, and we will send you 
this elegant, extra quality 
black pony skin plush coal 
Cc. 0. 'D.by express subject 
to examination. The bal- 
ance, $3.90 and express 
charges, you pay the agent 
after you find the coat 
perfectly satisfactory, as 
swell and handsome a coat 
as you ever saw and the 
equal in appearance of any 
$50.00 genuine pony skin 
coat, otherwise refuse to 
take it, it will be returned 
at our expense and we 
will promptly refund es 
$1.00. Order the coat to- 
day or write for our big 


| FREE Special 
~ Fashion Book 


which ehows over 1,000 ele- 

.. Sant pictures of rare and beau- 

“"" tiful Fall and Winter garments 

at wonder prices. Women’s and misses’ 
coats $3,95up, Suits $4.75 up, Skirts $1.96 
up, Petticoats 45c up, Waists 48c up, and 

’ an immense assortment of dainty muslin 
and knitted underwear and children’s and 
infants’ garments and shawis at startlingly 


quarters for FUFS Of All Kinds 


Ladies’, Misses” and Children’s 3 

at below regular wholesale prices. Full lineshown fn special fashion 
book. We also supply Coats made of this beautiful Chase’s Plush for 
Juniors, Girls ‘and Children at following proportionately low prices: 


Juniors S445] Girls s34s | Children $43 


Ages—15, 17, 19 yrs.J Ages—6,8,10,12,14 yrs. Ages—2 to 6 years. 
Bust—33, 35,87in. | Cust—26,28,80,32,34in. | Lengths—22 to 26in. 
Length—45,47,49 in. | L’th—31,33,36,89,42in. | according to age. 


Juniors are made with shawl collar same as picture, with 2 buttons, 
Girls’ and Children’s coats have large, warm storm collars: We'll 
send any of them on same liberal C. O.D. terms given on Ladies 
and Misses’ Coats. Give size wanted. Order or get Free Boox now. 


JOHN M. SMYTH mos: CO., fstisonsc: Chicago 


29 MadisonSt. 


C ay 2 
fm pit im be weneanor 
. 00 
ive °1- Package 

Quickly restores hair to natural color, removes dandruff, stops 
falling hair and itching scalp, Grows new hair and makes the 
hair of man, woman or child heavy and beautifully glossy. 

Send your name and address with this advertisement to 
The Foso Company, 3182 Foso Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. En- 
close ten cents in stamps or silver as an evidence of good 
faith and to help cover packing, postage, etc., and a full 
$1.00 package will be sent you at once by mail, prepaid, free 
of charge 


You Can Earn This Switch NO COST 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
» you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
to match. If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 


time within 10 days or sell] 3 to your friends for 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 

< shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
v9 latest styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc.,on re- 


quest. Enclose Sc postage, Marguerite Cally, Dept. 
295, 115 S, Dearborn St., Chicago " 


% 


FREE 


Generous sample ‘‘3-in-One"’ for your sewing machine, oils 
perfectly; won't gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; 
free from acid, Write 31N 1 OIL CO,42AnBdwy., N. Y~ 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs. and Petticoats. Make $10 00to 
$30.00 weekly. Best line—lowest prices—-sold through agents only, 
No money required. New Spring patterns now ready. Samples and 
case free. Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk 25-N, Binghamton, N.Y. 


WANTED. WE PAY 
50% if successful. 
HITS pay big money. 


Send US your poems or melodies. We publishand adver- 
tise. LARGEST CONCERN IN THE COUNTRY. 
Big illustrated book FREE. Write today. DUGDALE CO., 
DEPT. 1029, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


s 


GIVEN 


art CALENDAR 


AWAY 


I will send a handsome 1913 P. C. art calendar in 8 colors and 
gold, and a big assortment of Easter and other post card nov- 
elties for 4c postage if you will show my cards to 6 friends. 


F. CAMDEN ART CO., 320 PEARL ST., CAMDEN, N. J. 


a 250 Jol 
Howto Entertain 2594" 
“ dles, 73 Toasts,22 Funny Readings,40 Amus- 
ing iexperimentsin Magic, 26 Partor Pastimes, 
52 Money Making Secrets, 51 Verses of Comic 
Poetry, 16 Parlor Magic. All 10c Postpaid, 


J.C. DORN, 709 So. Dearborn St., Dept 44, Chicago, IIL 


A TENTS S£CURED on our FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent 
Office Records. Patents advertised free. Howto Ohtaina 


Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent FREE 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


Woman’s World 


Practical Midwinter Styles 


Ss If you cannot purchase 
Special Offer PEERLESS PATTERNS 
at any store in your 


city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page for TEN CENTS 


Woman’s World Publishing Co: 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


S195 ys) 5908 


GOO2 a 4635 


qs 


‘‘Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker’’—25c Book for 2c. £22 Offer on Page 17 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5731 
—This dainty garment is 
simple to make and very 
stylish. It may be made 
with or without yoke facing, 
and the skirt is a three-piece 
model. 

The pattern, No. 5731, is 
cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size 
will rquire 45-8 yards of 
36-inch material and 44 yard 
of 18-inch all-over. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5643 
—Quite charming for devel- 
opment in serge, mohair, cashmere or silk. The garment closes at the 
front and the skirt is cut in six gores. 

The pattern, No. 5643, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 63-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5975—For a dressy costume no nicer design 
could be selected. The frock may be made with Empire or regulation 
waistline, plain or full sleeves and the four-gored skirt may be finished in 
short sweep or round length. 

The pattern, No. 5975, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 5 7-8 yards of 36-inch material and 3-8 of a 
yard of 22-inch all-over for collar. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 5902—This model represents a clever little crock 
for the small girl. Body and sleeves are in one and the garment closes 
at the back. 

The pettern, No. 5902, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size will 
require 24 yards of 36-inch material and 5 yards of braid. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Boys’ Shirt Waist Suit. No. 4635—This suit consists of a blouse 
with back yoke and removable collar and trousers made in the usual 
fashion and finished with legbands of elastics. Wash material is used 
for the blouse, and the trousers are of serge or cashmere. 

The pattern, No. 4635, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. 


5731 


5643 


Medium size 


will require 234 yards of 36- 
inch material. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 

Misses’ Middy Dress. 
No. 5955—This attractive 
Middy dress for the miss and 
small woman closes at the 
left side of the front and i> 
blouse is joined to a six- 
gored skirt. Serge, mohair, 
cashmere or any _ similar 
fabric may be employed. 

The pattern, No. 5955, is 
cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 
years. Medium size will 
require 6 yards of 36-inch 
material and % yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 5908—Navy blue or red serge is nice for the 
construction of this pretty frock, which closes at the front and has 
removable shield. The collar, cuffs and belt are of contrasting material. 

The pattern, No. 5908, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size 
will require 314 yards of 36-inch material and 7-8 of a yard of 24-inch 
contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Woman’s World Publishing Co. 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


5902 


for Patterns. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ABOVE. 


January, 1913 


Aprons, Frocks, Kimonos 


Ladies’ Work Apron. 
without seams at front, with high or low neck and with long or short 
sleeves. It is a very simple model to carry out, the usual apron fabrics 
being employed. 

The pattern, No. 5899, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 


No. 5899—This apron may be made with or 


reeasure. Medium size will require 7 yards of 27-inch material and 144 
yard of banding. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5913—Here is a becoming frock with the closing 
et the back and with separate guimpe. Serge, cashmere, mohair or 
silk may be used for its development. 

The pattern, No. 5913, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 414 yards cf 36-inch material and 1 yard of 
24-inch satin for dress and 34 of a yard of 22-inch all-over for guimpe. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Misses’ Dress. No. 5648—The dainty frock here presented was 
Ceveloped in white serge. The dress is an Empire modcl with the closing 
et the front and with four-gored skirt. 

The pattern, No. 5648, is ct in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
<ize will require 4 5-8 yards cf 36-inch material and 3-8 of a yard of all- 
cver. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5944—This frock may have Empire or regulation 
waistline, and the four-gored skirt may be made with inverted plait 
cr habit back. The model is very stylish and becoming. 

The pattern, No. 5944, is cut in sizes-32 to 40 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will requiee 5 7-8 yards of 36-inch material and 2 yards cf 

raid. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Kimono. No. 4715—In this design we have an attractive 
kimono model that may have flowing or bishop sleeves. Crepe, silk, 
chaliis and flannelette are appropriate materials for development. 

The pattern, No. 4715, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 7 3-8 yards of 36-inch material and 1 yard cf 
36-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


7 If you cannot purchase PEERLESS PATTERNS in any 
Special Offer store in yous city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN’S WORLD Pus. Co. 


“very Woman Her Own Dressmaker”’ 
25 CENT FALL FASHION BOOK IN COLORS, 2 CENTS 


The Fall 1912 Number of “EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESS- 
MAKER,” printed in colors, is now ready and as we want every reader 
of Woman’s Wortp who does sewing to secure a copy of this Book, we 
will forward this excellent guide to Fall styles to any reader of Woman’s 
Wor tp who will send us 2c to cover the cost of mailing and handling. 
Hundreds of dollars were spent in making “EVERY WOMAN HER 
OWN DRESSMAKER?” a help to those women who wish to do some 
dressmaking at home. This book explains how to make all kinds of 
garments from a Corset-cover up to a full Costume. It illustrates 200 
of the best and most practical styles for Fall and Winter clothes for 
Ladies, Misses and Children; tells how to make a Waist, Skirt, Coat, 
Ilouse Dress, Apron, Underwear, etc. 

Every woman who uses a needle or wishes to do some sewing for her- 
self or her children will be delighted with this book—the regular price 
of which is 25c a copy. To every woman who sends us 2c and will write 
her name and address in full, we will send, postage prepaid, a copy of 
“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESSMAKER’” the same day that 
we receive the order. 

Send your order to our Chicazo Office or our New York Office— 
whichever is most convenient for you. 


WOMAN’S WORLD FUBLISHING CO. 
Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Pattern Order 


PATTERNS 


Worian’s World Publishing Co. 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


T enclose 


for Patterns. 


Name 


i oun 


iciemee Sat hes Dim ae 


St. No. or R. F. D. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Wcman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON ABOVE. ; 


You take no 
_chances when > 
you buy 


Skinner's 
Satin 


(ou buy a certainty. 


> Whyspend your money 
® fora satin lining of doubt- 
ful wearing quality when 
you can have the one 
bout which there is no 


Skinner’s Satin is known 
and accepted as the most 
durable satin made. It is 
the recognized standard 
satin of the world. 


That is why the best 
garment manufacturers and 
the best drygoods stores use 
and recommend Skinner's 
| Satin. 


But be sure to get the 
@ genuine Skinner's Satin. 
Look for the name in the 
selvage. If you see the | 
‘ords “Skinners Satin” | 
“woven in the selvage, the | 
= satin is genuine. If they are 
z not there, the satin is not | 
Ski , 
inner s. 
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>» anteed to wear two sea- 
2 sons. If it does not, send 
the garment to any of 
our stores and we will 
reline it free of expense. 


Write for samples of the 
newest shades 


William Skinner 
& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia : 
Chicago Boston 


Milis : Hotuoke, Mass. - 


This label is furnished, when desired, to 
makers of ready-made garments, for the pro- 
ction of their customers : 


i 
» Skinner’s Satin is guar- | 


The Satin Lining 
Jin this garment is. 
Skinner's Satin 
AND IS GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 


3 Years to 


for the Sweet-Toned 


Meister 


Piano 


$175 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
We Pay the Freight 


You arenot asked to deposit, or pay or advance 
2 cent in any way until you write us and say that the 
MEISTER is entirely satisfactory and you wish to 
keep it. Then these are the terms of sale: 


$ | aWeekor $E\ a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. No extras of any 
kind. Piano stcol and scarf free. 


Sold direct from the maker to you at a 
guaranteed saving of $100. No dealer’s profit for 
you to pay. . 

Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog which 
shows eight styles of Meister Pianos. 

Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world, 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 84 Z Chicago, Illinois 


AGENTS $4 


*Write at once. Learn our extraordinary 
offer giving Absolutely Free Cur Re- 
liable 8 Piece Kitchen Set with every 
order for 6 extra plate teaspoons, beautiful 
Old English Rose Pattern, fully guaranteed. 
You should be able to make 10 to 20 sales 
a day offering the 8 piece kitchen set free. 
$7 to $10 a day can be made, Everybody 
needs teaspoons. 
Every woman will 
buy. One of our 
agents sold 7 sets.in 
less than 2_ hours. 
Customers delighted. 
Remember we give 
you a kitchen set 
with six teaspoons at our own expense to 
help our agents quickly introduce this new 
Sterling pattern. Write today at once for 
terms and free outfit to workers. 


THOMAS MFG. CO. 
2891 Barney St. DAYTON, OHIO 


ianos 


A WEEK 
SHOULD BE MADE 


Easy money — quick seller. John 
Smith, Ohio, sold $8 in one day, 
profit $19.00, Instant hit in 
every home. Sells on sight. 
All Metal Bread and Pastry 
Board and Rolling Pin. Highiy 
polished sheet metal. Can't rust, 
ibsorb dirt ancl disease germs. 
asts a lifetime. Delights 

all women. 
x get good 
AGENTS «200d 
ment — make big money. 
Write today. Just a card. 

UNION MPG. CO. 

120 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, 0. 


This AWL sews a lock stitch like 2 
machine. _Best thing ever n a¢4 for 
repairing Harness. Shoes, etc. / doz- 
en exclusive features. Demand iiim- 


ANT ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOUALITY 
16 to 60 years. Intreduce us to your 
friends. Grand werid-wide Society. 
Pays largest benetits when sick, 
injured, and atdeath, for smallest 
cost. Helpful, inspiring, and very 
PROFITABLE! Has made thou- 
sands Kat and _ prosperous. 
Why not 'U? Write quick for 
our big Cash-Bonus offer. E 


I-L-U 688, Covington, Ky. 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN POUND BOXES 
of beautilul Large Silk Remnants for fancy 
work, quilts, portieres, pillows, etc. Send 
10 CENTS ior a big package of lovely 

ses. Your money back if not delighted. 


Silk 
piec 

AGENTS WANTE Ii you are not Earning $30.00 

weekly, sel! our Remnant bargain 

bundles, also Silks, Velvets, and Dress Goods cut any length. 

Address UNION S. WORKS, 225 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y 


The Governor’s Lady 


Continued from page 11 


““Well, Dan, I’m here,’ she called, sweetly. 
‘T’ve given in. It’s been a struggle—but I’m 
here. And I’ve been thinking all this evenin’, 
while I was getting dressed, I'd give a dollar to 
see the look on your face when you saw me here, 
Dan, and know that you got your own way. 
Well, I’ve given in, father. Do I look all right?’ 

“Bob, will you take Mrs. Slade home?’ 
Slade said, coldly, looking past her. 

““But you don’t understand, Dan,’ she re- 
peated. ‘My being here tonight means I’ve 
given in. I’m going out with you every night, 
all.the time—whenever you want me—balls, 
parties, dinners, everything.’ 

““You may as well stop,’ he said. ‘You're 
going away as we planned. You're going now— 
tonight—the first train east tomorrow. Go 
where you like; see what you like; do what you 
like; spend what you like. To what you've had 
I add one million more. But I’m going to have 
this done in my own way. Mary, my mind’s 
made up. Don’t oppose me, because I don’t 
want to quarrel with you.’ 

“Slowly the mystery gave way to understand- 
ing and she realized that Dan Slade was in 
earnest. A new light came into her eyes. 

“‘No, Dan,’ she said. ‘I'll do anything else 
you ask, but I’ll not give up your name. Why, 
you might as well ask me to give up my eyes! 
No, Dan, you can’t have a divorce.’ 

“T can’t, eh?’ he shouted, and his voice 
trembled with the rage he suppressed. ‘Don’t 
you know better than to stand there and tell 
me that? Have I got to hear it from you? 
Haven’t you seen what happened to man, 
woman and child—all of ’em—who told that 
to my face? I'll do it—it’s ended—and see that 
you do not oppose me!’ . 

“Tan, you’re stubborn,’ she answered him 
quietly, though there was a ring in her own 
voice this time. ‘But you ain’t a bit more 
stubborn than I am when I’m right, and now 
Iam. You can go ahead and do all you like, 
but this time you won’t conquer, because I’m 
going to fight you, father. I’m going to fight 
you.’ 

“She turned to Bob. ‘You can take me home 
now, please,’ she said. And that was the last 
the Napoleonic Mr. Slade saw of her until he 
sought her of his own free will. 

My audience smiled mischievously as I 
paused. “She refused to be his Josephine, did 
she? Yet she might have taken the million and 
started a settlement house with it. There are 
plenty of things she could have done, if she had 
been moved by the proper spirit—the modern 
spirit of economic independence.” 

“Ves, but Mary Slade wasn’t modern—not in 
any sense. She was plain and old-fashioned; 
she had all the homely virtues and none of the 
acquired theories of the advanced woman. Her 
husband and her home were her heart and her 
life, and when you took them from her she was 
pitifully helpless.” 

“And how did it finish with her?” 

“Well, she went back to the cottage and told 
Bob Hayes to engage a lawyer for her—two 
lawyers, in fact. And if Slade got two she 
wanted three. She did not want to do a thing 
to harm her husband, and she wouldn’t permit 
anyone to say a thing against him. But she 
would not be put aside as a divorced woman. 

“Then something happened that changed her 
mind. Katherine Strickland called on her. 
She came, she said, in perfectly friendly spirit 
to learn Mrs. Slade’s ‘intentions.’ The ‘scan- 
dal,’ naturally, came very close to them, seeing 
that Senator Strickland was virtually living on 
Slade’s future prospects as governor, and she 
wanted to talk the situation over with Mrs. 
Slade, openly, frankly. 

“Perhaps it is easy for you to imagine the 
situation of these two women facing each other 
—the one who had been Slade’s wife for thirty 
years, the other the girl he hoped to marry 
when he was divorced. I picture it as being 
rather tense, from what Hayes told me. 

“From Katherine Mrs. Slade finally wormed 
the information that there was another woman; 
that Slade did intend to marry once he was rid 
of her. It came like a slap in the face to the 
little woman, reopening all the wounds of her 
bruised heart. But more than that it hurt her 
pride. For a long moment she gazed at the 
floor and then, as the situation cleared before 
her, the tears came. Dan Slade, the man she 
had loved and mothered, was giving her up for 
a younger and prettier woman. Well, if that was 
so, he could have his divorce. She was through 
with him. But her defiance could not with- 
stand the hurt of it. 

““How, oh, how am I goin’ to live out my 
life?’ she cried. ‘I can’t, I can’t. I’m used to 
him, and now he’s goin’ to have another woman 
near him. And I’ve lived with him all these 
years. I can’t help lovin’ him.’ 

“Even Miss Strickland, hard as she thought 
she was, broke under the spell of a grief so 
poignant. ‘QO, please, Mrs. Slade, don’t cry 
like that,’ she pleaded. ‘I can’t stand it.’ For- 
getting her own position she put both arms 
about the sobbing woman. ‘You fight,’ she 
said. ‘Never mind what! You fight. He 
loves you best after all. I’ve seen that. Don’t 
you give in. You'll get him back. She’s an 
out and out bad, heartless, selfish creature— 
this other woman. It’s the money. You're 
right to hate it. It’s a dirty thing. If he were 
poor she wouldn’t look at him. Don’t you mind 
and don’t you cry. You fight them all.’ 

“Hayes found them in each other’s arms 
when he came in and Katherine Strickland, no 


’ 


longer proud of her ambition or her superior 
strength of character, turned pitifully to him. 
‘Oh, Bob,’ she wailed; ‘I am so ashamed; so 
ashamed.’ And that settled that part of it. 

“When Slade came he found a new Mary 
Slade confronting him. One who welcomed him 
quietly, but perfunctorily. She invited him to 
stay to dinner; to sit in his old place at the 
table, and to eat one of her ‘old’ stews. And he, 
anxious for any kind of a compromise, and not 
knowing how much Katherine had told her, 
tried a dozen different ways to avoid the ques- 
tion that was trembling on her lips and snap- 
ping from her eyes: Why was he there? 

“He had come, she knew, to issue another 
ultimatum that she should leave the place. 
But the situation he had found was not to his 
liking, and he was about ready to back down. 

“Finally with much beating about the bush 
he told her that whatever she thought, she was 
wrong. He did not care for another woman and 
never had. And he was about ready to confess 
that he had been wrong from the first: If she 
would come back they would try it all over 
again. They would open the house in town 
and—and make the best of things. 

“How can we?’ said she. ‘If I was old- 
fashioned and behind the times and held you 
back a week ago, why wouldn’t I now? I 
haven’t changed a bit. I’m just the same plain 
little dud I always was. What’s true Monday’s 
true Tuesday. We can’t get back to where we 
were once. No, sir. Dan, you wanted that 
divorce and now you're going to have it, if I 
have to get it myself.’ 

“What do you want it for when I’m willing 
to give in?’ he pleaded, probably for the first 
time in his life. 

“How long have you been willing to give 
in?’ she snapped. ‘And what did you come out 
here for? You came to force me out of this 
house. You came in here and suddenly you got 
a look at that girl and me, and it staggered 
you, didn’t it? You knew that I’d found it all 
out. And now you've been thrown over by her 
and between the two of us you’re caught.. And 
the worst of it is after the girl’s gone you actually 
ask me to take you back—just as they all do. 
It’s another man come back to mother. 
Well, here’s one woman that’s not going to take 
him back. No, sir! If you pushed me aside for 
ambition I might think it over, but you’ve 
pushed me aside for that girl’s twenty-seven 
years of youth and prettiness. Yes, you did. 
You put me aside for a younger woman, and 
now, no matter what you do, you can’t get me 
back. Here’s your ring,’ she shouted, tearing it 
from her finger; ‘wild horses couldn’t have got 
it off yesterday—I thought it was part of my 


nature. But now—now I’m going to ask you 
to go. Vve got work to do. I’m closing. the 
house. I’m closing it for good—forever. Gol’ 


“And your ‘dominating personality’ walked 
out the door without further parleying.” 

“But he came back?” 

“Not to that house. Mrs. Slade was as good 
as her word. She did go away and she did get a 
divorce. In spite of the scandal, however, 
Slade, as you know, was elected governor. 
That was two years ago.” 

“Yes, I know. But they say Mrs. Slade is 
with him now, on his eastern trip, and is coming 
home with him.” , 

“That is what I came to tell’ you. I have a 
letter from Bob Hayes and Katherine Strick- 
land. They sail tomorrow and will spend their 
honeymoon in Egypt. They ask us to meet the 
Slades when they come back. Now 

“Tsn’t that romantic! How do you suppose he 
ever found her?” 

“Bob says they met in a restaurant near a hall 
in which he was speaking as one of the Western 
governors junketing around the east. She had 
been to hear him and had stopped in there to get 
acupofcofiee. Itreally was Jake, the chauffeur, 
who found her, and though he promised her he 
wouldn’t tell, he dashed off immediately and 
brought the governor. Slade, he says, literally 
picked her up and carried her away with him. 
They were re-married next day.” 

“Isn’t that bully! You see, it is just as I said 
before you started the story—Governor Slade is 
the biggest personality in the West.” 

“Perhaps he is,” I agreed. “But I am rather 
strong for the governor’s lady myself. I admire 
these old-fashioned virtues in a woman— 
especially in a—wife.” 

She smiled—confidently—and changed the 
subject. 


Promise 
By Racuet West CLEMENT 
The driving mist obscures the view, 
But high on yonder tree i see 
A robin tilting in the breeze, 
As he pours forth his melody. 


The chilly day is at its close, 

What joy was mine the whole day long, 
As o'er the patter of the rain 

I paused to marvel at his song. 


What ecstasy is in that laugh! 
For laugh it really seems to be— 
As he rocks gaily in the breeze, 
And sings again his song to me. 


It is the trill of joy he givest 
And cheerfulness within me springs. 
Tho’ wint’ry blasts may threaten me, 
Tis hope and cheer his coming brings! 


M USIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


Special Offer to Our Readers 


In order to advertise and introduce their home 
study music lessons in every locality the Inter- 
national Institute of Music of New York will give 
free to our readers a complete course of instruction 
for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Cornet, Banjo, Cello or Sight Singing. In return 
they simply ask that you recommend their Institute 
to your friends after you learn to play. 

You may not know one note from another; yet, 
by their wonderfully simple and thorough method, 
you can soon learn to play. If you are an ad- 
vanced player you will receive special instruction. 

The lessons are sent weekly. They are so simple 
and easy that they are recommended to any person 
or little child who can read English. Photographs 
and drawings make everything plain. Under the 
Institute’s free tuition offer you will be asked to 
pay only a very small amount (averaging 14 cents 
a week) to cover postage and the necessary sheet 
music. 

The International Institute has successfully 
taught others and can successfully teach you, even 
if you know absolutely nothing whatever about 
music. The lessons make everything clear. 

Write today for the free booklet, which explains 
everything. It will convince you and cost you 
nothing. Address your letter or postal card to 


International Institute of Music, 98 
Fifth Ave., Dept. 334M, New York, N. Y. 


Song, “You're My Baby” 


Latest novelty song hit by Brown and Ayer, writers 
of “Beautiful Doll” and many of the country’s other 
wonderful song successes. ‘‘You’re My Baby’’ is posi- 
tively one of the catchiest and most popular novelty 
songs ever written. The attractive combination of in- 
genious words and melody make the song one that is 
Irresistible to the popular taste. Don’t fail to geta copy. 


15c per Copy—8 for $1.00—Postpaid 


Songs 


I Want to Be In Dixie 

Oh, You Circus Day 

Vale of Dreams 

When the Dew Is on the 


Rose 
Gee, I Like Music With My 
Jeals 
Frisco Dan (even better than 
Casey Jones) 

Rainbow 

Silver Bell 

My Little Persian Rose 

Beautiful Doil 

T'll Dream of You If You'll 
Dream of Me 

I'm the Guy 


Instrumental 


Beautiful Lady, Waltz Everybody Two Step, Rag 
Brides and Butterflies Waltzes Honey Suckle Rag 

Garden of Roses, Waltz Hero of the Isthinus 
Queen of the Waltz Spirit of Independence, 
Wedding of the Winds, Waltz March 

Black and White Rag After Vespers 

Cum-Bac Rag Meditation 


Free Catalog 


Write for a copy of our latest catalog of popular 
music and folios. We are the largest publishers 
of popular music in the world. 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO. 
53-59 Farrar Street, Detroit, Michigan 


AGENTS! 129: 
e PROFIT 
Selling the newly patented Brandt “Safe” 
Razor. Aes all the advan: f fone 
razor; yet = ase Impossible to cut yourself med 
construction guaran 
natural sliding stroke, wi th eel eoere: Orne 
Siples) nat scraping. Big advantage over the 
oe’ shape safety razors. No kinks or ad- 
justments to get out of order. Can be stropped 
and honed as an ordinary razor. No more Blade 
expense. Men buy it as soon as it is shown to 
them. Agents reaping harvest. Write quick for 
terms, prices and territory. 


A. J. BRANDT RAZOR CO., 42 Hudson St., New York 


When You're Away 

The Island of Roses and Love 

When I Waltz With You 

The Month of June Is a Song of 
Love 

My Little Lovin’ Sugar Babe 

On a Beautiful Night With a 
Beautiful Girl 

That Old Girl of Mine 

Harbor of Love 

Gate of the Palace of Dreams 

Dublin Bay 

Skeleton Rag 

When I Was Twenty-One and 
You Were Sweet Sixteen 

Daisies Won’t Tell 


Send us your address and 


a Day Sure ie will show you how to 


ke $3 a day absolutely 


$ 3.2 selling silverware and jewelry ; we teach you free; you 


work in the locality where you live. Send us your address 
and we will explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a 
clear profit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING C€O., Box 1766, DETROIT, MICH, 


ROWN YOUR TEETH 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends. 
Great fad; resembles dentists’ work. Blips over the 
tooth;easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two miilion sold. 


Thoueande of pieased customers. Price 1Uc each; 4 for 250 or 
12 for 50c. C,B.FARGO,Dept. M FRENCHTOWN,N.J. 


January, 1913 


For Frying ~ For Shortenin 
we Cake Making A 


makes 
delicious cake 
at less expense 


You actually can make the 
finest, richest, most delicately 
flavored cake with Crisco, 
and save money, too, for 
Crisco costs less than half as 
much as butter. 


Your cake will not taste of the 
shortening in the slightest de- 
gree because Crisco has only 
a mild, pleasant, natural flavor. 


You will have such success 
that you will find it a greater 
satisfaction than ever to bake. 
You will find the cost so 
much less that you will not 
hesitate to bake often. You 
will be so satishled with Crisco 
that you will use it throughout 
your cooking — for frying and 
for pastries as well as for 
cake making. 


Try Crisco in any of your cake 
recipes. Use a fifth less than 
you would of butter and add 
salt in the proportion of a 
level teaspoonful to each cup- 
Sil of Crisco. 


Excellent Cake Recipes 


and many others for fried 
foods, pastries, etc., 


in our free Cook Book 


Send for a copy to The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. O, Cincinnati. 
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_ The Heart of the House 


By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


Some Practical Advice on the Curing of Meats and Other Matters of 
Timely Interest to Housekeepers 


Keeping Fresh Meat 

|% THE north, meat is kept fresh by freezing. 

An entire carcass may be hung where it will 

remain frozen, and pieces sawed off as desired. 

A better way is to cut the carcass into steaks, 

roasts and boiling pieces, and when these pieces 
are thoroughly frozen pack them in snow. 

Secure a large clean box, cover the bottom 
with dry snow, and when the meat is thoroughly 
frozen, pack it into the snow so that no two 
pieces touch, cover with snow and continue 
packing until all the meat is disposed of. Put 
the box where sudden changes in temperature 
will not affect it. 

Meat when once frozen should not be thawed 
until ready to use. If the meat is frozen solid 
and only dry snow is used it may be kept 
through the winter in this manner. This 
method applies only to localities where snow 
and continued dry cold weather prevail. 

In warmer localities fresh meat may be kept 
if partly cooked and packed in jars. Pork is 
especially good when kept in this way. The 
city flat dweller or anyone living in a moderate 
climate may use this method to advantage. 
Qne can sometimes save half by buying in large 
quantities. 

Slice and fry the pork until nearly done, 
then pack in a stone jar and pour over it hot 
lard or the fryings. If the pork is very fat, 
enough hot grease may come from the frying. 
If not sufficient, lard must be added to cover 
the meat. If a large quantity of pork is being 
disposed of, it is better to use several small 
jars than one large one. Cover carefully and 
keep in a dark cool place. As the meat is 
wanted it may be removed from the jar and 
warmed up. 

To keep fresh meat a few days, rub the sur- 
face with fine salt and put in a dark cool place. 


Curing Meats 


Meat should never be salted until the animal 
heat is out. The curing process should begin 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours after 
slaughtering. This length of time insures per- 
fect cooling and freshness. It should not be 
allowed to freeze. 

Secure a clean, tight barrel, if a large amount of 
meat is to be cured. A molasses or syrup barrel 
does nicely. A small amount of meat may be 
cured in a stone jar. Often a housekeeper has 
an opportunity to buy cheap a piece of meat too 
large for one cooking. This may be cured for 
later use. 

Salt, sugar and molasses are the safe preserva- 
tives. Borax, boracic acid, formalin and sali- 
cylic acid are considered by most authorities 
on the subject to be injurious to the health. 
The patent preparations which are on the 
market for preserving meat should also be 
avoided. Saltpeter is used to give to the meat 
a bright color. It too is considered harmful. 


How to Salt Pork 


Rub each piece of meat with pure fine salt 
and pack closely in a barrel or stone jar. Let 
stand over night. If the pork is cut into small 
pieces it will pack and cure better. The next 
day make and pour over it a brine: 

For 100 pounds of meat: Ten pounds of salt, 
2 ounces of saltpeter, 4 gallons of boiling water. 

Allow the brine to cool and pour it over the 
pork. Place on it a weight to keep every piece 
of meat under the brine. _ It should not be re- 
moved from the brine until ready to use. This 
should keep a reasonable length of time. If 
during warm weather the brine becomes ropy 
it should be drawn off and boiled, or a new 
brine made. A little baking soda may be added 
to the brine to sweeten it. Keep in a cool moist 
cellar if possible. 


How to Cure Corned Beef 


The pieces usually corned are the cheap- 
er cuts, such as the rump, brisket, 
plate, cross ribs, etc. The pieces for corning 
should be cut into uniform, desirable sizes, 
about six or eight inches square, to cure and 
pack nicely. The meat should be thoroughly 
chilled, but not frozen. 

One ounce of saltpeter, 25 pounds of meat, 
water as needed, 2 pounds of salt, 1 pound of 
sugar, 1 ounce of soda. 

Over the bottom of the jar or barrel sprinkle 
a layer of the salt, now pack in a layer of the 
pieces of meat, then put on another layer of 
salt, then meat, until all is used. Save enough 
salt for a good layer over the top. Allow to 
stand over night, then add the remaining in- 
gredients dissolved in one quart of warm water. 
Pour this over the meat and add enough water 
to cover the meat. Put a weight on a loose 
board-cover to hold all under the water. The 
meat is thoroughly corned in about one month. 
If the brine becomes ropy, take out the meat, 
wash thoroughly and make a new brine. The 
saltpeter may be omitted as desired. 


Sugar Cured Hams 


One successful farmer’s way: 

Ten quarts of pure water, 4 pounds of rock 
salt, 1 pound of granulated sugar, 1 ounce of 
saltpeter. 

Trim almost all of the fat from the hams, 
then pack in a barrel and sprinkle over each 
layer rock salt, put on a heavy weight and com- 
press it. 

Make a brine of the above formula, allow to 


stand for a few hours and skim off all froth, 
then pour into the barrel without removing the 
weight. Have all pieces covered with brine. 
Allow the undissolved part of the brine to re- 
main on the top of the meat. Keep in a cool 
place for about one month. 

Smoke with hickory wood and clean corn 
cobs. Bank the fire with dampened sawdust. 
Length of time for smoking depends upon 
taste, whether desired well cured or under 
cured. 


Virginia Sugar Cured Hams and Bacon 


Rub hams with dry salt and pack in a barrel. 

One hundred pounds of meat, 8 pounds of 
salt, 2 pounds of brown sugar, or one quart 
molasses, 2 ounces saltpeter, 4 gallons water. 

Dissolve ingredients in the water and pour 
over the meat. The bacon strips will cure in 
four or six weeks. The hams should remain 
longer. This is a standard recipe and has given 
excellent satisfaction. 


The Smoking of Hams and Bacon 


If there is no smoke house, barrels or dry- 
goods boxes may be used for small amounts of 
meat. Much more care is necessary, however, 
when there is no smoke house. 

The best fuel is green hickory or maple wood 
in connection with clean cobs and sawdust. 


Corn cobs alone may be used and are better than , 


soft wood. 

The meat should be taken from the brine 
three days before hanging, washed carefully 
and thoroughly dried. They should be hung so 
that no two pieces touch. A slow fire should 
be started and the meat warmed gradually. 
It should never be allowed to go out. Never 
hang meat to smoke when it is frozen, as smoke 
will not penetrate it. With an even tempera- 
ture and a heavy smoke, twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours will sufficiently smoke the meat. 

The hams and bacon may be kept for some 
time in the smoke house, if cool and dark. A 
dry, cool cellar may be used. For long keeping, 
wrap them in paper. then in canvas or burlap 
and bury them in a grain bin or other such 
place where the temperature will be uniform 
and the flies excluded. 


How to Use Left Over Fat 


Fry out any bits of meat trimmings and add 
any other fat, such as lard or butter which has 
become unfit for cooking. Thoroughly cleanse 
or render this grease. To each pound of grease 
add one pint of water. Allow the grease to 
melt in the water, stir thoroughly and set aside 
to cool. When cool remove the grease and make 
it into soap. 


Hard Soap Without Boiling 


In a stone jar or iron pot dissolve one can of 
lye with one quart of cold water, stirring with a 
stick. Allow solution, which will immediately 
become hot, to cool. Melt six pounds of grease, 
tallow or lard, clean and free from salt, and 
when entirely melted allow to cool sufficiently to 
bear your hand in it. When grease becomes of 
this temperature, and not before, stir in the 
cooled solution of lye until the mixture is 
thoroughly combined and drops from the 
stirrer the thickness of honey. Stir thoroughly 
but no longer than necessary. Pour into a 
wooden box lined with muslin. Cover with 
blanket or carpet and set in a warm place for 
two or three days; empty out and cut to con- 
venient shapes. 

If soap is streaky it has not been stirred 
thoroughly. Cut small and reboil with one 
quart of water. Pour into box again and pro- 
ceed as before. 


Two Meals For a January Day 
Breakfast 


Stewed Prunes 
Cracked Wheat Scrambled Eggs 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 


Bean Soup 
Celery or Cold Slaw Baked Potatoes 
Corn Pudding Baked Bananas 
Sweet Potato Pie 

The dinner menu is without meat. The bean 
soup and egg in the corn pudding furnishes most 
of the protein. If this soup is made of milk it 
furnishes a very nourishing dish. For people 
who use gas this is a fuel saving dinner. The oven 
cooks the potatoes, corn pudding and bananas. 
The pie may be baked at the same time if when 
done it is put where it will cool quickly. The 
corn pudding and sweet potato pie are southern 
dishes. : 

Canned Corn Pudding—To Serve Six 


Dilute 3 level tablespoons of corn meal with 
about 4 cup of cold milk. Stir this into 2 cups 
of milk scalded over hot water. Stir until 
mixture thickens, then remove from fire. 
Add 34 teaspoonful salt, dash of paprika, 1 
tablespoonful butter, 14 can chopped corn and 
2 eggs well beaten without separating. Mix 
thoroughly and bake 1 hour, set in a pan of 
water on folds of cloth. Can add green or red 
peppers. 

Sweet Potato Pie 

Boil nice sweet potatoes. When done peel, 
mash and rub through a colander. _ For every 
cupful of potato use one cup of milk and one 
egg. Add sugar, cinnamon and nutmeg to 
taste. Bake the same as pumpkin pie. 
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“INGSFORD 
CORNSTARCH 


Standard since 1848 


To make good cake—light, delicate, rich 
and digestible—use part KINGSFORD’S 


Corn Starch with the flour. Kingsford’s 
insures a smooth, light texture and gives 
you a perfect cake—in looks as well as 
taste. To prevent the icing from running off 
while being spread, dust the cake lightly with 
Kingsford’s. Kingsford’s is the corn starch 
our grandmothers used—refined with extreme 
| care—perfectly pure. Use it wherever a recipe 
calls for corn starch. It gives results impos- 
|sible to get with ordinary corn starches and 
it costs no more. Insist on Kingsford’s. 


es , : 
Send your name on a post card for Cook 
Book ‘““NN”—168 of the best recipes free. 


| T. KINGSFORD & SON 
National Starch Co., Sue’rs Oswego, N. Y. 
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Karo is the Sweet for Children—Whole- 
some, Nourishing, Delicious and Satisfying 


Doctors recommend sweets for young- 
They say Karo, for 
instance, has a positive value in the 
child’s dietary. It is the pure syrup 
made from hard ripe kernels of Indian 
Corn—easily digested and highly nutri- 
tious. On Bread, Griddle Cakes, Waffles, 
Hot Biscuits, Karo is a delight to the 
palate—as pleasing and dainty a syrup 


Give the chil- 
It is good for 


sters nowadays. 


as you could wish for. 
dren all they want of it. 
them. © Eat it yourself—you'll like it, 
Use Karo in cooking. Make candy with it. 


Send your name on post card for Karo cook 
book free—138 recipes for choice dishes including 
30 perfect recipes for home candy making. 


CORN PRODUCTS ,.REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. “NN,” NEW YORK 
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January, 1913 


Children’s World 


DE. CHILDREN—Well, well, by the time this reaches you, Christmas will be all over and 
done with, won't it? I do hope that every one of the little nieces and nephews had the best 
Christmas ever was in this world. 

And now the New Year is upon us—1913. I am sure that every one of us wants to make 
1913 a much nicer and pleasanter year in every way than old 1912 was. You know, people laugh 
about’ the New Year’s resolutions that are made and broken. The trouble is, we do all our 
resolving on one day and then spend the rest of the year forgetting all about our good resolves. 

Now, I'll tell you a nice little game for the readers of “Children’s World” to play this coming 
year. Let’s play that every day in the year 1913 is New Year’s day, and every morning as each 
little reader wakes up let him or her say to his or her own mind something like this: 

“Today I am going to be a better child than I was yesterday. I’m not going to be cross or 
sulky or selfish today. I’m not going to quarrel with my playmates or be unkind to my pets or 
disobey my papa or mama or teacher today. I’m going to be kind and cheerful and obedient and 


helpful all day.” 


Now, you just play this little game every day of 1913, and you'll be perfectly astonished to 
find how much happier you are and how much happier your papa and mama and sisters and broth- 


ers and playmates and teachers are than they were in old 1912. 


AUNT BELL. 


The Talking Bird 
By ZELLA SLATER BISSELL 


My big sister said the other day— 

She’s twelve years old, and awful wise and tall— 
She said that fairy books were merely bosh, 
*Bout things that couldn’t ever be at all. 


Witches and fairies never yet were seen; 
There aren’t dragons and no giants stalk; 

She said that princes weren’t turned to frogs; 
There never was a bird or beast could talk! 


That very day I went across the street 
With my best doll to visit Fanny Meek; 
And there I saw an awful funny bird— 
Green, red and yellow, with a crooked beak! 


T looked at him and he looked back at me— 

I hate to tell the rest because I know 

You'll think perhaps I’m telling naughty fibs— 
_ He opened that big beak and said, “Hello!” 


Well, no, I didn’t wait for any more; 

It scared me most to death, I’ll have to ’fess— 
But when she says that birds don’t ever talk, 
Why, my big sister’s wrong for once, I guess. 


New Year in Far Japan 


Freak away in flowery Japan the little sisters, 
Taka and Matsu, and their small brother, 
Suzuki Tetsutaro, begin the new year with 
mirth and frolic, wearing new clothes, eating 
from new dishes, sitting on fresh new matting, 
and playing with bright new toys. Throughout 
the empire everything is new so far as possible. 
And after the family prayer to the spirits of de- 
parted ancestors, which begins the season, 
gaiety rules light-heartedly. 

For seven days the children will be free to 
play, for until the eighth day they will have no 
school. Little brother may fly his kite joyously 
and admire the gaily-ornamented kites of 
various designs and sizes which float from all 
the roof-tops of the city. The little girls will 


play gracefully their favorite holiday game of 


shuttlecock and battledore, using battledores 
that are both beautiful and costly, decorated 
with mythological and historical characters. 

On the night of January 2 everyone will go to 
sleep at night with a picture of a treasure ship 
under the pillow to bring good dreams. The 
symbol of this “first dream,” as the custom is 
called, is a pictured boat which has on it figures 
that represent health and happiness and long 
life, and is sold by vendors on the street who 
call out lustily: “Okatara! Okatara! Buy our 
treasure-boats.” 

Japanese children have special food to eat 
during the New Year holidays. On the morning 
of the seventh day, for instance, it is the custom 
to eat boiled rice that has been cooked with 
seven vegetables. On the fifteenth day, rice 
boiled with small beans is eaten. Rice dump- 
lings ornamented with pictures of lobsters are a 
favorite delicacy; also dried chestnuts, which 
mean victory. All these customs mean in 
some way health, long life, and happiness. 

In olden times the manner of calculating ages 
in Japan was different from that of western 
lands. In Japan a person became one year older 
with the advent of the new year, and a child was 


then two years of age whether he was born early 
or late in the preceding year. The fact that he 
gained a year to his age in this way was con- 
sidered a matter of congratulation. Today our 
western method of counting by years and 
months is generally followed. 

There are decorations all about which please 
the children’s eyes and fancy. On either side of 
the house porch branches of pine stand undis- 
turbed for seven days, and from them hang 
straw cables and pieces of bamboo. The walls 
are appropriately ornamented, and mirror 
dumplings, so called because they are thought 
to resemble a mirror, are piled upon pine leaves 
and sea-weed. Flowers are arranged in a special 
way, all selected to signify long life and happi- 
ness. Many important ceremonies follow one 
another until the twentieth day is reached, 
when the holidays come to a regretted end. 


Mysterious Paper Bands 
HERE is a trick from India that is very mys- 
tifying, and yet, the deception is simplicity 
itself; that is, ““‘when you know how.” 

Preparation—Three strips of paper, each two 
or three feet in length, and one inch in width; 
paste and a pair of scissors. 

Paste the ends of the first strip of paper to- 
gether. Twist the second strip of paper once, 
and paste the ends of that together. Twist the 
third strip of paper twice and paste the ends of 
that together. The result is three paper loops, 
to all appearances ordinary. 

The Trick—Exhibit the first loop and re- 
mark that the obvious effect, if you cut it in 
half, stripwise, will be to make two loops. Now 
pick up the second loop and remark that you are 
going to do the same with this loop, whereupon 
it is cut, and a loop twice the size is the surpris- 
ing result. 

Cut the third loop in like manner, and two 
loops, one inside the other, will be produced. 


PUZZLEGRAMS 


Drawing Puzzle 


Here are three squares one inside the other 
that can be drawn with one continuous stroke 


of the pencil and without crossing or going 
twice over the same line. How many ‘of the 
children can do it? 


Enigmatic Flowers 


1.—What flower is an hour of the day? 2.— 
What flower is a woman’s article of dress? 3.— 
What flower is a cunning animal and a covering 
for the hand? 4.—What flower is a bird and a 
goad? 5.—What flower is a Christmas green 
and a Rhenish wine? 6.—What flower do we 
always remember? 7.—What flower is a musi- 
cal instrument? 8.—What flower is a delicate 
color? 


Augmentations 


We begin with a note of music, the sublimest of 
earthly arts; 

By adding a letter we make it the hardest of 
earthly parts. 

Another letter will of it make the center of any 
throng— 

While one more will make it twenty, tho’ but 
five letters long. 


Answers to December Puzzles 


Nuts to Crack—1.—Filbert. -2.—Hickory 
nut. 3.—Pecan nut. 4.—Peanuts. 5.—Al- 
mond. 6.—Hazelnut. 

Charade—Cat-a-comb. 

Furniture in the House—1.—Table. 
Carpet. 3.—Pitcher. 4.—Lamp. 


2— 
5.—Piano. 


A million mothers ward off coughs and 
colds with the Rubens Infant Shirt. 

Their babies are protected with a shirt which 
snugly fits, which has no open laps, and which 
is double-thick in front. 


They are not bothered with buttons. And 


the shirts are never too loose or tight, for the 
Rubens are adjustable. 


Can’t you see from these pictures why the 
Rubens Shirt has won so many mothers. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this 

label appears on the front. This shirt is ofir 

invention and our sole production. No imitation is iike it. Don’t be misled on 
something so important. 


Trademark (74 


fea He. 


Made in cotton, wool 


Sizes for any age from birth. r 
Also in silk and 


and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528988 —S50233 
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(Orthopedic Sanitarium 


a This thoroughly equipped private sanitarium 
# is devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
# crippled and deformed conditions, such as If 
@ Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, Spi 
H Wry Neck, Bow Legs, Knock Knees. 3 
Let us advise you regarding any crippled, paralyzed or deformed child or § 


# person in whom you may be interested. It will cost you nothing, and in view 
H of over 30 years’ experience in this work, our advice should be valuable. 


These Girls Had Infantile Paralysis 


JANE SHIELDS, daughter of PINK VOSBURG, daughter of 
Mrs. J,N. Shields, Broad Fork,} Mrs. Sula Vosburg, Bedford, Ia. 
Penn. This child aged 44 years,} Mrs. Vosburg brought her daugh- 
was brought to the Sanitarium | ter to this Sanitarium January. 
December, 1910, unable to walk or| 1911, for treatment o! Infantile 
even stand alone, the result of In- | Paralysis. The child cold neither 
fantile Paralysis of two years’| walknor stand alone, but could 
, standing She was here 8 months,| only crawl on her hands and 
= as a result of the treatment| knees. She was here 8 months; 


nal Diseases and Deformities, 


she received now walks every-| now walks, goes to school and 
where without braces orcrutches. | gets aboutsplendidly. Mrs. Vos- 
Write Mrs. Shields about this. burg will affirm the above. 


These are not selected cases, neither are the results unusual, 
Our Pamphlets and Book of references will bo sent postpaid and 
free of all charge upon request. 


. The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium lA 


998 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Big New Premium and Mail Order 


Just Out— 


— 


\ Save You Big Money 


on Groceries, Clothing, 

“ Furniture, Shoes and 

= Other Household Supplies 
ontains 120 pages of money saving items. Write a 
postal for it today andsee how you can get our Guar- 
ANG anteed Groceries at less than store prices. For instance: 
\ Laundry Soap at 2%e a bar; Baking Powder at 7c a can; Toilet 

Soap (3 bar box), 124c; Starch 5c a box—everything at a big saving, 


7560 Premiums Given 


with orders for these Guaranteed Products. Thirty days’ trial — no 4 
mone? in advance—money back if not satisfied. Write for our Catalog and $ , 
learn how to furnish your home throughout without a cent of extra cost GEE - 
on our money saving Factory-to-Home Plan. (182) W 


CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. 3199, Chicago 


Reduce Your Flesh| Birth Stone Rings 


ju ‘AUTOM UR’ 0NA 
Ua ae i SESE ) Greatest Ring Offerever ON LYj 


BOTH 
made; guaranteed five 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes made; guaranteed five 
ment we give this beau- 
tiful gold-filled Ladies’ é 
ring with proper stone 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will pez- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 

for any month, ONLY 12 CENTS in 
stamps to pay for packing and mailing. State size and month. 


it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
D. REXFORD CO., 936 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 


~ a $10 order or 
$5.50 cash, 


Try it at my expense, Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS 12,7 3628, Serest 


Dept. 19, New York 


On receipt of two 2c stamps WE WILL SEND 


5 HOLIDAY POST CARDS 


in beautiful colors, together with our special Christmas offer. Address Dept. 
4, Woman’s World Publishing Co., 107 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color Silk, Wool and Cotton at one operation. Satisfaction guaranteed. Calendar, blotters 
and booklet free. MONROE DRUG COMPANY, Quincy, Ill. 
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To You, The Two Million Families and 
More, Who Subscribe for WOMAN’S WORLD 


Do you realize that no one in the big cities, or anywhere else, has a better right than you have to ‘he best there is in the world? That the thing: 


they have, the opportunities they -njoy, the chances that come their way, you also are entitled to have? r 
Every merchant and manufacturer, every employer and advertiser, wants you to have the best he has, and on his best terms. 


Woman’s World 


'| The Long Night 


Reach out for them and they are yours. 
But you must do 


your part to help him bring all these things to your door. He cannot do it alone. “All he can do is to tell you about them in the pages of WOMAN’S WORLD. 


Do you read these little advertisements? They are worth it. 


need for yourself, the family or the home. 
comfort, enjoyment and welfare. 


Some of them may offer just the chance you are looking for, or just the things you 
They tell of opportunities to get ahead—to earn money or to save it—to obtain employment—to increase your 
We know that a large number of our subscribers always read these items, and have written to thank us for the good results. 


_ Classified Advertising 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE HOME 


INVESTMENTS 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BORAX SOAP 
Powder. Big money. Ward & Co., 1780 Berteau, Chicago 


SELL “NAIDA” DRESS AND WAIST PATTERNS. 
Catalogue Free. Import Sales Co., Desk N-11, Chicago. 


SELL LIGHTS, TOWN AND COUNTRY. BIG PROF- 
its. Write for Details. National, 427 S. Clinton St:, Chicago 
BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co. Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 
NEW IDEA SANITARY BRUSHES SELL ON SIGHT. 
Agents make large profits. Write for terms and illustrated 
booklet. D.L. Silver & Co., Dept W, Clayton, N. J. 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s con- 
tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kans. 


worthy men and women to travel and distribute samples; 
big m’f’r. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas., M. J., Chgo. 


AGENTS—A PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE. THIS 
month only. Send no money,statesize. Agents wanted in 
every town. Write today. Beautiful line. Large profits. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30, 112 So. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS: $300 EVERY MONTH. SELLING OUR 
wonderful 8 piece kitchen set. Send for sworn statement 
of $12 daily profit. Outfit free to workers. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 288 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 3016, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. 
Carleton made $8 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25 in 
two days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Company, 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGENTS TO SELL GUARANTEED GROCERIES 
at Wholesale direct to Consumer. Save customers one 
fifth to one-third their money. Big pay, steady work. 
W. W. H. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Chicago. 


SNORE-MUTE STOPS SNORING, CHECKS 
Catarrh, 25c. Money returned, if dissatisfied. Illustrative 
Matter Free. Dr.C.S. Page Co., Ironwood, Mich. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES. DIALOGUES, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Minstrels, Jokes. Large 
catalog free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago, II!. 


FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT. MAGAZINE. 
Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man who in- 
tends to invest $5 or more per month. Tells you how 
$1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different classes 
of investments, the Real Earning Power of your money. 
This magazine six months Free if you write to-day. 7L. 
Barber, Publisher, 424, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY. 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co.,G, Wash., D. C. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Scarritt Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
ment positions. $90.00 month. Annual vacations. Thou- 
sands of appointments. Write for free list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute. Dept. J-69, Rochester, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Ora Slip-on Rain Coat? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 966, Chicago, and get beau- 
tiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDSOF 
dollars have been made by successful writers. We pay 50 
per cent of profits if successful. Send us your original 
Poems, Songs or Melodies today, or write for Free Par- 
ticulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOV’T MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. FREE 
living quarters. Write today. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES. BIG PROFITS. NO 
competition. New Laundry Starch perfumes clothes with 
lasting Violet. Same selling price ordinary starch. 4c 
brings working outfit. M.B.R., Mfrs., 13 B.Water St.,N.Y. 


PHOTO PILLOW. TOPS PORTRAITS, FRAMES. 
Sheet Pictures, Medallions, Photo China Plates. Rejects 
credited. Prompt shipments; samples and catalog free. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk S. Chicago. Tl] 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY FOR 
transparent handled Novelty Knives. Dignified position, 
immense profits, exclusive territory. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, 36 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL OR 
local agent. Household necessity, saves 80%. Permanent 
business. Exclusive territory. Salary or commission. Free 
sample; credit. Pitkin Co., 127 Redd St., Newark, N. Y. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Davton. O. 


AGENTS WANTED—EARN BIG MONEY SELL- 
ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Fancy Linens, etc. 
Wholesale terms. New Catalog Free. National Importing 
Co., Desk W., 699 Broadway, New York City. 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. ‘‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.”’ “Big Profits.” Sell at sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


HAVE YOU A FEW HOURS TO SPARE? WE WANT 
man or woman in each town. No capital needed. An hour’s 
work shows dollars earned in spare time. Pocket sample. 
400 percent vrofit. E.G. Mfg. Co., 20 Warren St., N. Y. 


AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW—FASTEST SELL- 
ers and Quickest Repeater on earth. Permanent profitable 
business. Good for $50 to $75 a week. Write for particulars. 
American Products Co., 6139 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS STOP TRYING IF THIS LINE OF 
Household Novelties and General Utilities does not put 
you on “‘Easy Street.” Ours are the newest, slickest 
money-getters on earth. General Merchandise Sales Co., 
56 Warren St., New York. 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW EXCLUSIVE LINEN 
heel and toe guaranteed hosiery, wants agent in every 
county. Sales enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, 
increasing income. Exclusive territory. Credit. 
B. Parker Mills, 720 Chesnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_AGENTS—WOULD YOU LIKE A STEADY POSI- 
tion at $30 a week to start and a chance to be promoted 
to district-manager at $3,000 a year? No experience re- 
quired. My agents have steady work all the year. I 
need more agents quick. This fine position is open to 
you if you will write me personally at once. E.M. Davis, 
President, Davis Co., 298 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


$3.00 PAID FOR THE RARE CENT OF 1856. 
Hundreds of other coins bought. Send 10c for buying cat- 
alog. A.H. Kraus, 409 B Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DAHLIAS 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL SILK PETTI- 
coats from factory. Can earn $25 weekly.Particulars free. 
P.& B. Skirt Co., 105 Summer St.Dept.30, Boston,Mass. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand, good pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 637 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


YOU CAN EARN BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING 
picture plays. Great demand. We teach only sure method. 
Send for our free book of valuable information. Chicago 
Photo-Play wright College, Box 278-M, Chicago. 


. MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$25 PROFIT AND UP NIGHTLY. $50 TO $75 
startsyou. No experience needed. We teach you & 
furnish everything. Capt Mdse. Co., Dept. P, Chicago. 


MUSIC 


SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg & Co., 1431 B’dway, N. Y. 


‘SONG POEMS OR MUSIC; WRITE FOR FREE 
publishing plan. J. E. Minnick, Inc., 7th &Q, Wash., D.C 


SONG WRITERS—DERIVE ALL PROFITS FROM 
your songs. Universal Music Pub. Co. Desk H,Wash.,D.C. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. FEW WEEKS 
completes. We control many excellent positions. Tools 
given. Branches in all leading cities. For information 
regarding any one, write Dept. W, Moler College, 738 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WOMEN CAN MAKE MONEY ORGANIZING 
clubs and lodges of the Order of Owls. Write Order of 
Owls, South Bend, Indiana. 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


LADIES MAKE SUPPORTERS; $12 PER 100; NO 
canvassing; material furnished. Stamped envelope for 
particulars. World Specialty Co.,Dept.B, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
most advanced home study course. Best field for women. 
$15 to $25 a week. Diplomas equal to highest hospital 
standard. Easy terms. Catalog Free. Address Amer- 
ican Training School for Nurses, Chicago. 


WANTED—LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING 
with Hermann permanent wave—manicuring—facial 
massage—electrolysis or chiropody. Top wages paid 
graduates. Branches in all leading cities. For informa- 
tion regarding any one, write Dept. 2-W, Moler College, 
738 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOVT. FARMERS WANTED. $75 MONTH. EXAM- 
ination soon. Many needed. Write Ozment,105F, St. Louis 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS—$900 FIRST 
ear. Spring Examinations everywhere. Write for vacancy 
ist. Franklin Institute, Dept. J-68, Rochester, N. Y. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving pians of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. HUN- 
dreds needed for Parcels Post. Entrance salary now $75; 
rapid promotions. Write Ozment, 105, St. Louis, Mo. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase your salary. Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 month. No ex- 
perience necessary. more wanted. Write Inter. 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


$50.00 TO $100.00 A 
For your spare time—Experience not needed. Want 
active man each locality. Introduce us to friends. Cash 
benefits when sick, injured, and at death. Write quick 
for Cash-Bonus offer. The I-L-U 1028, Covington, Ky. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There isa big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, life-time employ- 
ment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet A927.. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


MONTH 


DAHLIAS—600 VARIETIES. CATALOG FREE. 
Geo. L. Stillman, Box W, Westerly, R. I. 


FARM LANDS & REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


WE OFFER YOU: SUNSHINE FOR SNOW, BREEZES 
for blizzards, flowers for floods, prosperity for privation, 
and Health while making Wealth on a farm surrounding 
the rapidly growing city of Tarpon Springs, Florida. Three 
railroads, quick transportation, good home market, high 
land, good soil for Citrus Fruit, Peaches, Pecans, Sugar 
Cane and garden truck. Good roads, schools, churches and 
neighbors. Titles guaranteed. Low prices, easy terms. 
Write us today for illustrated booklet and complete infor- 
mation. Tampa & Tarpon Springs Land Co., Tampa, Fla. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 
prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


POULTRY, INCUBATORS, ETC. ° 


43 VARIETIES, POULTRY, PIGEONS, DUCKS, 
Geese, Incubators. Feed and supplies. Catalogue 4 
cents. Mussouri Squab Co., Kirkwood, Mo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN. 
Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000 
to $5,000 a year. No former experience required to get 
one of them. We will teach you to be a high grade Travel- 
ing Salesman or Saleswoman by mail in eight weeks and 
assist you te secure a good position where you can earn 
good wages while you are learning Practical Salesmanship. 
Write today for full particulars, and testimonials from 
hundreds of men and women we have recently placed in 
good positions; also list of good positions open. Address 
(nearest office) Dept. 166A, National Salesmen’s Training 
Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Toronto. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE & WIRELESS—STATION 
Agency taught. R.R. Dispatchers and Wires and Wire- 
less Station in school. Graduates assisted. Expenses 
low—may be earned. Oldest school—established 38 years. 
Correspondence Courses also. Catalogs Free. Dodge’s 
Institute, Myrtle St ., Valparaiso, Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS 


_ LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 14 to }4 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Rede 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. Ill. 


WOULD YOU SHOW OUR WHOLLY VISIBLE 
Typewriter to your friends and let them see wherein it 
excels any $100 Typewriter made, if we would send one 
to you Free of One Cent of Cost for you to keep forever 
as your own? Then on a postal card, or in a Jetter to us, 
simply say: Mail particulars. Emerson Typewriter Co., 
Box 181, Woodstock, Illinois. 


UNITARIANISM 
THE MODERN INTERPERTATION OF RELIGION. 
Send for free Literature, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


SEND FOR BULLETIN “K” EXPLAINS ALL ABOUT 
wireless, the most fascinating and educational of modern 
sports for young men. Hunt & McCree, 92 Murray St.,N.Y. 


Continued from page 8 


ain’t nothing toit. It was only a joke.” 

“A joke?” she repeated. “Is it a joke to put 
into a paper the things you put down against 
me—your wife? Do you call that a joke? Do 
you aim to divorce me? You watch out, 
Riker.” ‘ 

“Tf your doggone family would only leave us 
alone to manage our own affairs 

“Do you aim to divorce me?” “yhion 

Keene got up from his chair, now thoroughly 
exasperated, his head jerking forward, and 
wagged a tremulous forefinger at her. His 
cheeks were a pea-green color, and a vein 
throbbed in the middle of his forehead. For the 
first time since she had known him, he threw off 
all restraint. 

“Yes, I do,” he said, hoarsely. “You and all 
your kin can go packing. I’m ignorant and 
stingy, ain’t I? You laugh at me. Oh, I know 
about Jennie and the others. I’ve stood it long 
enough. You've set little Riker against me, too, 
Yes, you did, too. You set him against me on 
purpose. You told him I’d steal pennies from a 
dead man’s eyes.” 

“How’ll you go about it, Riker?” 

“T’ve got good reasons. Oh, anybody can 
laugh. But wait. I know what you'll say; but 
I can prove lots. Plenty. Riker’ll come with 
me, too. You’ve tried to——” 

They were standing about three feet apart, 
and Mrs. Keene was holding her clencked 
hands rigid against her sides. Suddenly 
Riker passed one palm over his eyes and 
blinked at her. 

“You tried to ” he began, and paused. 
“We can talk it all over in the morning,” he 
ended hurriedly. 

“We'll talk it over now.” 

“What’s the matter, Laura?” he cried, with a 
note of terror in his voice. He groped for the 
railing. “It’s got dark awful sudden.” 

“Riker, what is it? Quick. Look at me.” 

“Why, it’s right funny——” he turned to- 
wards her an amazed, ludicrous grin. “The sun 
has gone down.” 

“The sun? Why, no, Riker, It’s broad day- 
light. Look.” : 

He faced to the glowing west and stood 
staring while one could count a hundred. © 

“Tt’s a lie,” he said, beginning to shake. “I 
tell you it has gone down.” 4 

He wheeled and started to feel his way along 
the wall towards the hall door. A stumble, 
and he cried—“I.aura, come to me. I need 
you.” 

His wife ran to help him, sobbing. 

For three weeks and a day, Keene remained in 
a darkened room, a bandage over his eyes. 
Often he plucked at the seams.of his trousers; 
again, he would mutter to himself, and his hor- 
ror of the dark was pitiful. If left alone even 
for a moment, he would shout for his wife. 

“This blackness,” he would say, holding to 
her fingers. “It'll never end. One long night, 
Laura. Nothing but night. God, I can’t stand it.” 

And she would soothe him, with her arms over 
his shoulders. Thus dependent on her, Riker 
learned humility. It may be he learned other 
things, as well. On a day she detected a faint 
smile on his face when he heard her step at the 
door, and she went fluttering to him like a girl. 

A specialist, who had been brought from a 
distant city, commented to the nurse on Mrs. 
Keene’s cheerfulness. His remarks were sadly 
cynical, for despite the tragedy of Riker’s lost 
sight, Laura was happy. Every morning she 
brought Riker Jr. to play with his father. Now 
that he appeared so helpless, the boy got over 
his fear and would climb all over his knees; 
held securely in his father’s arms, he would 
lightly touch the bandage on his forehead. 

“Tomorrow is the last day,” the doctor an- 
nounced. f 

Nothing was said to Keene of their hopes, 
lest the strain of anxiety undo the wonderful 
work. When Laura heard “Tomorrow is the 
last day,” she clasped her hands and went to 
her room. ¢ 

Next afternoon, just as twilight was growing 
soft, the doctor went in to Keene. The cow- 
man was rigid, his hands gripping the arms of 
the rocker. The doctor placed himself at his 
back, slowly unfastened the bandage about his 
eyes. The cloth fell away. Keene gazed down 
at his wife, on her knees beside the chair. She 
had her head pressed against one of his hands. 

“Well?” asked the doctor. 

Riker slowly rose up, looking uncertainly 
about him. There was a radiant expression of 
hope on his face that awed the man of science, 
hardened as he was to such scenes. Mrs. 
Keene was sobbing. = +: 7 

“Why,” said Riker in a tone of wonder, “I 
can see, Laura! Laura!” ; 

Later, as the purple shadows were deepening 
about San Pedro, the doctor and nurse entered 
the room where the couple sat, to make arrange- 
ments for the night. The blinds were up. 
Riker was talking, and as they heard him, the 
two halted near the door. 

“As sure as there’s a God,” said Riker Keene, 
“T love you.” 

What his wife replied they did not catch, but 
shortly both looked up and perceived the watch- 
ers.on the threshold. , 

“Hello, doctor,”- Riker called. “Come in.” 

He patted his wife’s hand. “The long night’s 
over,” he said. “Dear, the dawn has come.” 

The specialist did not in the least understand, 
but he assented readily and whispered some 
instructions to Mrs. Keene. 

“Say,” Keene said again. “Where’s little 
Riker? Send him to me right off, the little 
rascal.” ; 
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BACK VIEW 


set Cover, made of good 
quality all-over embroid- i 
ered Flouncing 
eyelet and wheat head design, pattern worked over 
entire front and back of cover. Armholes trimmed 
with good quality washable lace; silk ribbon draw 
around the neck and drawstring at waist. Closes invisi- 
bly in front. Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
If you do not find the Corset Cover to be worth 
almost double our price, send 1t right back and we 
will promptly refund your money, also postage. | 
Our object i in advertising a Corset Cover at 25c, post- 
paid, is to interest aren] reader of this magazine 
in our special catalog of 


JANUARY BARGAINS 


Write today for a Free Copy of our Special Catalog 
illustrating Wonderful January Bargains in Stylish and 
Serviceable Wearing Apparel for Men, Womer. and 
Children. Ask for Free Catalog No, B-32 


Ref.: Continental & Comm’! Nat'l Bank. Capital $30,000,000 


CHICAGO MAILE ORDER CO 
= INDIANA‘ AVE: & 26 14 
©. CHICAGOSILE 


“DONT SHOUT” s 


“Thear you. Icanhearnowas @ 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
Oh, something new—THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I’ve 
a pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. 1 would not know 
I had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 

\ ‘‘The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


3is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. 
Invisible, comfort- 
able, weightless and 4 

harmless. Anyone : 
Price, $5 Complete. can adjust it.’’ Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


’ THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bidg., Philadelphia 


Special Offer Without oe Exeal 
$50 Gennine Diamond Rin Rings 3 As0 f 


14-K Solid Gold Tiffany Hountines, 
Regular value $50.00, only........08 
From special lot bought at 25 per ct. reduction. 
Sept on approval and $5.00 A MONTH 2} 
ostal will bring all particulars and our Big FREE 
PRE HARRIS-GOAR CO. 
Dept.. 657 Sasereniaiisk Aco } 


OnE Weer FREE 


The Beacon Mantle Burner 
i gives a better light than gas, electricity or 
A six ordinary lamps at one-sixth to one- 
tenth the cost. Burns cominen coal oil. 
100 candle power. Fits your old lamp. 
g Unequaled for fine sewing or réading 
COSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 
We want cne person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers. Write 
at once for Special Introductory Offer. 
“ Agents Wanted. HOME SUPPLY CO. 
53 Home Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


2 Learn at Home 


P Graduate correspondence 
students most successful at 
bar exams. Make your home 
a university. Course covers 

same ground as Harvard, 

Michigan and other big law 

colleges, arantee to 
coach free students who fail 


parts 
$18. POver 26, 000 in use. Sg you don’ t like it you 
can return it within 60 di get your money. 
Good agents wanted. rite for Catalog, in U. 8.4. 


A.K. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, N. ¥- 


U a; shoes, harness, saddles) 

buggy topiie ete. Any material, any thickness. Myers’ wonder- 

fui Sewing Awl makes lockstitch, neat, quick, easy. See that 
Feel? It keeps the tension right. Acents WantxEp, Big erik 
C, A, MYERS CO., 6393 Lexington Ave., Chicago, 


PATENT 


BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES F RE E 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


Po stpaid 


That Protect and Pay 
Send Eerie or Model for 


Lesson of the New Year 


7 “COMRADES’ CORNER’’ By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 
“Let Us Insist That We Are Free and Not Necessarily Bound by Old 


Habits and Old Griefs: 


IF JANUARY is nobody’s favorite month, 
still it has qualities of its own which may be 
regarded as admirable, and may furnish an 
object lesson to those bent on drawing morals. 
For the sternness of January, and its steady 
insistence, might serve to remind us of the 
necessity of carrying out steadfastly the reso- 
lutions made when we were closing accounts in 
the old year, and making preparations for a 
new and nobler and happier year. Every day 
we may begin over; every day is a fresh cycle 
of experience in itself, for in a sense there is no 
tomorrow, though we can not truly make our- 
selves believe that there-are no yesterdays. 

It is the rememberance of the yesterdays that 
sometimes makes it hard to begin again. Per- 
haps the most poignant situation a girl or 
woman may find herself in is beginning again 
without someone who was in her life the year 
before. There are the two kinds of bitter 
loss—loss in death and loss in life. No one can 
really say which is worse, for these matters of 
loss do not permit of standards of comparison. 
One who has suffered loss through death must 
think no other sorrow can be so great, because 
there is something inevitable about death. 
While there is life one can always cherish the 
hope, however vain, of winning back the one 
who is lost. But when the body one loved is 
nothing but a handful of dust—then there is no 
hope of a return this side of the grave. 

The girl who loses lover or parent or sister or 
brother; the woman who loses husband or 
child or parent—these are not to be comforted 
by being told that “loss is common to the race.” 
The suffering of others does not at all reduce 
one’s own. Nor is one much aided by the sug- 
gestion that time will help. That is true, but it 
is hard to believe. There is the feeling that if 
one suffered less, that would mean that one 
cared less, and one would not want to care less 
even for the reward of peace. And to offset any 
comfort that comes from words of philosophy 
and advice, there are the long hours of loneli- 
ness when the absence of the beloved one seems 
unendurable. Who that is past twenty does not 
know the anguish of starting up to welcome the 
loved person whom one thinks one hears com- 
ing—and then remembering? Who does not 
know what is to come upon an article of cloth- 
ing, some old-time gift, or a letter that is still 
here when the person with whom it was asso- 
ciated is so far out of our reach? At times like 
these mere words are of no avail, and there 
seems no help whatever. 


How to Begin Again 


And yet there is the possibliity of beginning 
again even with such inevitable loss. It lies in 
two ways; in remembering that the parting is 
only for a term of years; and in keeping close 
in spirit to the one who has gone. The reunion 
beyond the grave seems far enough away, but 
to believe in such reunion is at least better than 
to believe with the skeptic that there is no re- 
union; that there is only the peace of nothing- 
ness. Looked at in the great historical pres- 
pective, no life is very long at the best. 
Besides, the parting is not Seeegeie A going to 
last forty years; it may only last a day, for we 
live but one day at a time. But a sweeter com- 
fort than this is keeping close in spirit to the 
one who has gone. Too many people feel close 
for a little while, and then they let despair over- 
come them, and brood over the loss, forgetting 
to keep what they have. 

There is a woman in a great city who lost at 
nineteen the husband to whom she was devoted. 
In thirty years she has kept him near her. She 
might have married again, but she always says 
that she wants only the one husband whom she 
loved. He is almost a living presence to her, 
because she keeps constantly thinking of him in 
a serene, trustful way—not bitterly, not with a 
sense of the agony of loss, because she is afraid 
that somehow that might hurt him. 

She never makes a decision without sitting 
down quietly and closing her eyes, and imagin- 
ing what his advice would be; almost she holds 
conversations with him. She never goes to a 
place of amusement without sitting down when 
she has reached home, and telling him about 
it. She ks ig is mn fs always in a mood of 
No one could doubt 


ee ae woman. 
way to the spirit of her vretand ‘by throwing 
her mind open to the reception of him. This 
she does only when she,is undisturbed; and 
even then there are times when she can not feel 
close to him. But she perseveres, and her re- 
ward is that she knows she has his soul still, 
even if his body is gone. 

This may be too transcendental for some peo- 
ple, but it is a help that is well worth trying. 
Other people trust only to time and to the form- 
ine of new ties. These new ties are indeed a 
help; they give the human reality that the de sad 
can not. And yet these new ties can not break 
the remembrance of the old ties. 

The girl or woman who loses lover, husband 
or friend in life has some pangs to bear that 
loss through death never brings. When one 
whom we have loved dies, the world tries to 
protect us. Our grief is open. We are treated 
with sympathy, and many exactions are kcpt 
away from us. We may rot realize it at the 
time, but we are constantly shielded, not only 
by our family and friends, but by strangers. 


Let Us Begin Over Each Day.”’ 


Death is the one experience that opens wide the 
door to sympathy and consideration. But loss 
in life nearly always means not only a wound 
to the heart but a wound to the pride. And 
always it is a grief that the sufferer wishes to 
keep secret. And likewise always there are 
people who suspect, or who know, and who 
watch to see how the wound is being taken. 
Let the girl or woman who has never suffered 
the loss of false friend or false lover or false 
husband avert pitying or prying eyes from the 
one who has. She can never tell how much of 
an added smart she may be inflicting. 


Loss in Life Hard to Bear 


It is this publicity that makes it so hard for 
the girl or woman who is suffering. With all her 
energy taken up in grief, she yet has to find more 
energy in order to keep up a brave or indifferent 
or a gay or at least an inscrutable appearance 
before the world. She is fortunate if she can 
afford a change of scene, but only too often she 
must stay in the place where her sorrow came. 

To begin again after a grief like this is very 
hard, but it can be done. Here the problem is 
not to think of the beloved one, but to stop 
thinking of him. Pride must be reinforced— 
this same hurt pride. The tendency is for the 
girl or woman to dwell on her own disadvan- 
tages and deficiencies, to count up the reasons 
why she has suffered the loss. This is all wrong 
and is conferring too much compliment on the 
man. Rather, she should dwell on her own ad- 
vantages and on his disadvantages. She should 
sum up the good qualities in herself which he 
was unable to appreciate and the deficiencies in 
him which rendered him incapable of apprecia- 
tion. This may seem like putting things in the 
wrong proportion, but really it is not: it merely 
means a little special emphasis for the end of a 
salutary cure. It is easier to cure hurt pride 
than hurt love, and the more quickly the pride 
is cured, the more quickly it will come to the 
aid of the sore heart. 

If the one who has suffered is a girl, she should 
remember that the world is full of men who are 
good, and that among them she is likely to 
meet one who will prove the fitting friend or 
fitting lover. The more quickly she recovers 
from the loss and begins over without the one 
who has hurt her the more quickly she will be 
able to win new people. For, unfortunately, no 
girl who is depressed is likely to be very attract- 
ive to new people; it is assurance and gaiety and 
good spirits that attract. She should summon 
them as quickly as possible to her aid; it is 
paying too much to the one who has treated her 
badly to be in such a state of grief that she can 
not replace him. 

If, when she wakes up in the morning, and 
just before she falls into sleep at night, she will 
tell herself that she does not really love him 
any more, and that since they were so unsuited 
she is glad he is gone, she will soon find that it 
will come true. These calm statements will 
get into her subconsciousness and then affect 
her. conscious thoughts, and the day will 
come when she will wonder how she could have 
let the man cost her anything. 


Life Is Worth Living 


An older woman may not care to replace the 
man who has hurt her by any lover or friend. 
Too much may have gone from her with him. 
Or she may be past the age when she would be 
willing to risk anything again in life. But even 
if she does not replace him with some one per- 
son, she may replace him with many persons and 
interests to each of whom she may give a little 
of her heart. She may have children, and she 
surely has friends who mean much to her. By 
devoting herself to them, and by adding to her 


friends, she may at least fill up the hours, and- 


come first to resignation and then peace. 

Outside interests, social welfare movements 
are good as occupation for such:a one, because 
they are impersonal; they take her mind off 
herself; they show her glimpses of other lives 
much more, tragic than hers. They serve to 
make her realize at least that most people go 
shipwrecked somewhere or other in life. She 
may reflect that she would prefer to be able to 
choose her particular kind of shipwreck, but 
that is not allowed. And no one can truthfully 
say, “My lot is worse than so-and-so’s,” for no- 
body really knows. 

The fact remains that people do go on living; 
that they do show that they consider life worth 
while. If they found it intolerable, they would 
also find some good excuse for parting from it. 
So, since life must be worth living, the only 
sensible attitude to take about it is to minimize 
its disadvantages and magnify its advantages. 
Let us insist that we are free, and not neces- 
sarily bound by old habits and old gritfs; let 
us begin over each day. If we have to contra- 
dict the past, it is wiser to do it; and it is wiser 
still to ignore the future except where we have 
the gift of hope. If we can hope about the 
future and believe it will bring us happiness, 
we can dwell on that. But whatever the past 
was and whatever the future may be, we are 
sure of each day as it comes. We should meet 
it with confidence and zest. It is ours to com- 
mand. It may bring us a great deal of good, 
especially if we have begun over with real faith, 
And two things it will always do—it will carry 
us farther away from old griefs, and it will bring 
us nearer ultimate peace and happiness. 
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Very early, crisp and tender. tra ly 
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Dwarf Giant Tomato. 
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Under Pressure 


Continued from page 6 


I am stating—facts. One strong-minded man 
could break up the kidnapping in this country, 
for all time just by refusing to be bamboozled. 
But, of course, it’s always the mother’s fault.” 

“Wouldn’t you ransom me,” asked Jack, “if 
I were kidnapped?” 

“You cost plenty as it is,” said his father. 
“And your being kidnapped wouldn’t affect the 
world one way or the other. You are purely 
ornamental, if that.” 

Jack grinned at his mother, the great man’s 
pale eyes having drifted back to the paper. 

“Hum,” says he, “rich man’s son elopes with 
artist’s daughter. Father inclined to forgive 
the escapade Canterbury senior made a 
sneering noise. Jack’s heart thumped. He 
thought of the impending interview, and felt 
empty. He made a fresh attack upon the bacon 
and eggs. 

“Ah—this is news—to me: ‘Canterbury 
supposed to be behind the sudden activity in 
Illinois Central’” 

“Are you?” asked Jack. 

“Ves,” said Canterbury, jocosely; “way be- 
hind it, and sitting down.” 

“Hum! ‘Canterbury blocks the Alton deal’ 
—hum-hum—‘Canterbury supposed to have 
bought control of the Southern’—not if he 
lives—Canterbury this, Canterbury that—why 
can’t they leave a man alone?” 

If they had left him alone he would have had 
fits. 

“Hello—‘the Canterburys will probably 
not leave for Newport before the end of the 
month.’” 

Mrs. Canterbury, who through a young man 
who was newly launched in journalism had 
caused the paragraph to be inserted, pricked 
up her ears. 

“The infernal cheek of these newspapers,” 
cries the great man. “I can’t put on my hat 
without their saying that I took it off. I can’t 
smoke a cigar without hearing that I disapprove 
of tobacco. I can’t buy clothes of a New York 
tailor without hearing that I import everything 
from London. Now,-why in the mischief, 
should they think I am going to let myself roast 
in this city till the end of the month?” 

“It’s an outrage,” said Mrs. Canterbury. 

“We will go to Newport tomorrow at one 
o'clock.” 

“And I can run down for 
Jack. 

“For Sundays! And where are you going to 
spend the rest of your time?” 

“That’s what I want to talk to you about, 
father.” 

“Very well, sir—” the great man looked at 
his watch—‘I shall be in my library for the 
next ten minutes.” He left the table and the 
room. 

“Jack!” 

“VY es—mother.” 

“Where do I come in?” 

“Oh, mumsey, mumsey”—his arms are about 
her—‘“there’s only a minute to spare, but you 
come in first—I—I’m going to marry Cecily 
Asquith, mumsey—even if—even if the skies 
fall.” 

Mrs. Canterbury kissed him cheerfully. 

“To think of my son—being grown up, and 
all,” she said. 

“You'll love her, mumsey, I know you 
will.” 

“Will2—I do, my son—I do.” 

“What will father say?” 

“Maybe we shall have to have a little pa- 
tience.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Put your arms around me again. 

“You want it, mumsey—don’t your” 

“T want what you want.” 

“And you'll back me up—in your heart any 
way.” 

“Oh my son! —my son!” 


Chapter IX 


66 OUR business must be very important, 
my friend,” said Canterbury senior, 

“You have kept me waiting three minutes.” 

Such was the propitious beginning of the 
famous interview. - 

“It is important,” said Jack. 
deliberating how to begin.” 

“Why not take the bull by the horns, sir?” 
said his father. 

“It isn’t a bull,” said Jack, “it’s a girl.” 

Canterbury, as a rule a lenient judge of the 
flesh, in this instance thought fit to frown. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose she wants some- 
thing.” 

“She wants me,” said Jack. 

“Naturally,” said his father, “they always 
want’one.” 

“Please, sir,” said Jack, “don’t fly to the con- 
clusion that I have been on the loose.” 

“T never fly to conclusions.” 

“This girl is a lady whom I have asked to 
marry me.” 

“Indeed,” said his father, “may I ask why?” 

“Because I love her, sir.” 

“Ts that what you are asking her to marry 
you on?” 

“Tf necessary.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Cecily Asquith.” 

“New name to me,” said Canterbury, “but 
very likely a familiar face.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir?” 

“Nothing. Goon.” 

“She is the daughter of Robert Asquith.” 

“Now don’t look at me, my young friend, as 


Sundays,” says 


n 


There!” 


“T am still 


if I had said she wasn’t. I dare say she is. And 
who in, ahem, now that we are on the subject, is 
Robert Jacksmith?” 

“Asquith—he’s a man that writes books.” 

“Poop!” 

Jack’s voice rang a little: 

“They are splendid books, sir. 
man better just to read them.” 

The financier ‘nodded his head and blinked. 

“Never heard of him, or them,” he said. 

“Of course that’s against him » Jack 
began. 

“Now, sir—none of your insufferable sar- 
casms. I won’t have it! I won’t have it.” 

“T didn’t mean to be sarcastic, sir. I meant 
what I said, no more.” 

“Well, let it go at that. 
else you wish to tell me?” 

“No, sir, except that under the circumstances 
I prefer to stay in town, any way till August.” 

“Well—stay. You're of age.” 

This had a kind sound. But Jack knew his 
father very well. Still the latter went on for a 
few moments making things appear easy. 

“You can continue to occupy your rooms in 
this house,” he said. “There will be a care- 
taker. You will have to take your meals else- 
where, of course ” 

“Ves, sir. And I have your consent to——” 

“Go as far as you like. I couldn’t prevent 
you if I wanted to. You are no longer an infant 
in the sight of—well, of the law any way. I 
had hoped, of course, that you would marry 
someone in your class. And, of course, I am 
disappointed in you.” 

“Miss Asquith is very beautiful and charm- 
ing, father. I know you’ll like her:” 

“T am not going to marry her.” 

“Yes. But isn’t it generally considered 
pleasanter all round if a father likes his son’s 
wife?” 

“Generally.” 

“Won’t you even try to like her?” 

“T don’t expect to make her acquaintance.” 

Jack bit back the first phrase that rose to his 


It makes a 


Ts there anything 


lips. 
“After all, sir,” he said gently, “I’m your 
son.” 

“So your magher tells me.” 

Jack’s temper boiled over. 

“Don’t cast any slurs on my mother,” he 
said, “even in joke, or you'll regret it till ¢ 

“How long were you going to say I would 
regret it?” 

“T was going to say till your dying day.” 
Jack’s voice was hot and loud. “But I'll say 
till your eyes get over being black, and your 
nose stops bleeding.” 

“T have experienced many kinds of weather 
in my time,” said Canterbury, “but never before 
a brain-storm. Have you any more filial 
speeches up your sleeve?” 

“T think not.” Jack, very red in the face, 
knew that he must do one of two things: possess 
himself thoroughly, or come to blows with his 
father. He attempted possession; smiled in 
rather a sick way, and said: 

“Since you manifestly don’t approve of my 
engagement, I suppose you will not feel like 
seeing me through—any further.” 

“Explain that remark.” 

“Why, as they say in books, ‘you will cut 
me off with a shilling.’” 

“No,” his father deliberated, “I shall not do 
that.” : 

Jack’s countenance flaunted palpable signals 
of relief. 

“T shall do just the opposite,” said his father, 
slowly, “I shall cut you off without a shilling.” 

“This is rather rough on me, sir.” 

“No rougher than your misalliance is on me.” 

“Good Heavens—who are we to talk of 
misalliance? Great-grandfather was a fur 
dealer. Made his money selling sable boas and 
muffs made of skunk skins to his betters; sold 
rot-gut whiskey to the Indians; and cheated 
himself to prosperity. You talk as if we were 
royalty—to ally and misally ourselves.” 

“At least.” said Canterbury senior, “I 
thought that you were housebroken; but if you 
insist on fouling your own nest.” 

“And for all that,” roared Jack, “great- 
grandfather was a peach compared to you. 
I’ve seen you cheat at golf—yes I have!— 
Don’t you give me the lie! If you do I'll 
inherit your dirty money in about two minutes.” 

Canterbury senior crossed the room with 
much pomp and rang a bell. Then very sol- 
emnly seated himself at his great desk? pulled 
some papers in front of him, and commenced 
to make marginal notes upon them, Jack cooled 
down. 

“I’m sorry I spoke as I did,” he said. 

“Yes?—so am I.” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“Granted.” 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning.” 

Jack turned to go, hating his father thor- 
oughly, but glad that he had taken back the 
roars. 

“One moment.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Are you determined to marry this girl?” 

“Yes, sir. Why?” 

“Nothing. I just wanted to know. I wish 
an opportunity to make a new will, in case I 
should be found murdered one of these fine 
days.” 

Jack left the room abruptly, and the house. 

His father lighted a large cigar. Secretly he 
was very fond of Jack. But he meant to have 
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MILLS SEED COMPANY, §& 
Box 200. Washington, lowa. § 


@, Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices “1 !siz 


varieties 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
“*Poultry for Profit."" Tells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully. It’s FREE, send for it. 
3. W. MILLER CO., Box 352, Rockford, Ill. 


Abigh-ciasa hatober direct from! 
. Guaranteed. Bure, eim-' 


a 
— “a 


OKO er direct. Catalog free. 
Co., Box 35, Racine, Wis, 
“Profttable Poultry,"’ 123 


= Latest Book practical facts, 180 beautiful pic- 
tures. Latest improved methods to raise poultry. 
=# Allabout world’s famous Runner 
varieties pure-bred poultry. This Book, lowest 

prices, fowls, e incubators, etc., only 5 cents. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 23, Clarinda, lowa 


ages 


Ducks, 52 other 


his own way about Miss Asquith and her im- 
pertinent pretensions. And he felt that on the 
whole he had made an able and telling start 
toward that end. He had given as insufferab|y 
pompous an exhibition as he himself could wish. 
And he began the real labors of the day with 
the virtuous sensation of having already accom- 
plished much. 

“When he finds that his July allowance is 
not deposited in the bank,” he thought, “he 


For Little Maids and Misses 


WHITE fox furs (and other furs that look 
like fox) remain the favorite for misses’ 
and little girls’ wear. There are very excellent 
imitations of this fur. For millinery these are 
nearly always used} and as fox is a soft fur, 
they answer very well for the white sets worn 
by children and misses. 

There is a fad just now for velvet hats with 
tam crowns having a 
fox tail at the side for 
trimming. The smartest 
have plain brims like a 
narrow-brimmed, elon- 
gated sailor shape and a 
full crown. But narrow 
drooping brims or plaited 
frills about the face are 
selected for more youth- 
ful wearers. 

For a little girl hats 
are entirely or partially 
covered with fur. Some- 
times the crown is of 
fur and the brim of vel- 


vet or plush. Such hats 
are trimmed with ribbon 
in bows or rosettes, often 
cleverly finished with 
cobochons of fur. This 
conbination makes a 
very durable hat. 

A white fox set (worn 
with a plush turban 
finished with ears of 
plush) is very fetching. The scarf is short and 
full with a tail at one end and head with 
paws at the other. The ample half-flat muff 
is also finished with garniture of a head and 
a pendant tail with paws. 


Banishing the Blackhead Pest 


The green soap treatment is an excellent - 
weapon with which to fight the blackhead. 
Green soap, as many of my readers know, is 
really not green at all, but yellow in color, and 
can be obtained at any drug store that is worthy 
of the name. 

Before using the green soap, wash the face 
with warm water, in order to open the pores and 
soften the blackheads. Then apply the green 
soap to the face, rubbing it gently but thor- 
oughly into the pores. Then wash the face 
again with warm water, using a camel’s-hair 
complexion brush if the blackheads are pecu- 
liarly obstinate. Avoid irritating the skin by 
too rough treatment, however. 

After the skin has been thoroughly dried, and 
is still warm, massage with a good skin food or 
face cream. If blackheads still remain, rub the 


Do You Own an Automobile? 


will begin to see spots on his Miss Jacksmith. | 
And she on him. No doubt of that part, any- 
how. Jacksmith? Why will people have such 
names!” 

A servant entered. 

“Will you kindly explain,” said the great 
man in his most cutting voice, and he looked 
at his watch, “why it takes you four minutes 
and twenty-eight seconds to answer that bell?” | 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Another fur which is favored for young peo- 
ple and children, is that of the squirrel. This 
is made up for them in the natural gray. It 
is especially good color and in the Siberian 
squirrel shows at its best. There is a hint of 
blue in it. For older people it is usually dyed, 
but luxurious long coats are made of the natural 
skins. Coats made of squirrel fur are worn by 
little girls, and in the 
coldest weather the little 
ones are entirely com- 
fortable in them. There 
are many good plushes 
also that are almost as 
warm as fur. 

These plushes are al- 
together desirable for 
neckpieces and muffs for 
children and misses, as 
for grown-ups. Certain 
varieties, as chinchilla, 
bear and the regulation 
silk plushes in colors, 
are made for children’s 
wear. They have the 
advantage of great dur- 
ability and can be quite 
successfully cleaned. 

Besides these furs and 
fabrics, neckpieces and 
muffs with caps to match 
are crocheted or knitted 
of yarns made for the 
purpose. These are 
The sets made of plush are 


very handsome. 
not difhcult to make, patterns may be found for 


them in any of the standard makes. The beds 
for muffs can be bought ready made or made at 
home. 


cream into that part of the skin, and apply hot 
water. It will be an extraordinarily persistent 
blackhead that will survive this treatment. 

As a rule, I should not advise anyone to at- 
tempt to press or squeeze out blackheads. An 
expert can sometimes do this to advantage, 
but the efforts of an amateur are likely to leave 
an ugly mark on the skin that may remain as 
an actual scar. 

Where the pores of the skin are large, the 
blackhead finds easy lodgement in the face. 
Cold water is an excellent astringent for large 
pores, and should always be applied after the 
face has been bathed in warm water. A mixture 
of rosewater and benzoin is also helpful on occa- 
sion. Take a tablespoonful of rosewater and 
add to it ten drops of benzoin. Apply to the 
face with a soft cloth. 


Many advertisers of automobiles and automobile accessories, such as tires, oil, 
etc., have an idea that because our magazine is not high priced the subscribers to it 


do not own automobiles. 


We believe you are interested in the magazine and IF EVERY ONE OF OUR SUB- 
SCRIBERS who owns an automobile will answer the following questions and either mail 
them to us in a letter, or paste them on a post card, which will cost only Ic, it will help 
us to get in the magazine advertising for the kind of automobiles that are most helpful 
to our subscribers, when we know what automobiles most of them are buying—also 


tires and other accessories. 


With that additional advertising we will also be able to give you a larger magazine 
in reading matter, because the more advertising we carry the bigger the magazine we 
give you. Therefore, if you are an owner of an automobile and are really interested in 
helping the Woman’s Wor tp in the way I have suggested, please act at once— 
don’t put it off—and then we will be able to get the proper idea of what you think of 
the magazine and put it before our advertisers, based upon what you tell us. 


1. What make of automobile do you own?..... 


Creep A Gaels IRICE Dee mi conceal aya aes sagas vs © 


7. If, by any chance with the experience you have had with your present automobile, you 


purchased another car, what make would you select?... 0.0.0.0... 52. c cece eee e seen nec eee eee 


Please 
Address 


Automobiles, WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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servedby 
Cuticura Soap 


Assisted by an occasional use of 
Cuticura Ointment. No other emol- 
lients do so much for poor com- 
plexions, red, rough hands, dandruff, 
and dry, thin and falling hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal:sample of each mailed free, with 


32-p. book. Address “Cuticura,"’ Dept. 133, Boston. 
@a~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
Cura Soap Shaving Stick. 


Liberal samme free. 


1); 


SHOEMAKER’S 
BOOK on 


able gasoline table and hanging lamp 
ful light known. Absolutely safe. 
than gas or electricity. Guaranteed 
commissions. Exclusive territory free, 
848 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
rae ani! U/ We start men and women 
wa ae = Mim in a profitable business 
and Loom Book. 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseases 
houses and how to build them. It's an encyclo- 
new Poultry Lessons—free to buyers of & 
Don't buy azzy incubator till you write to 


for lighting city and rural homes, 
‘| WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 
five years. Everyone a possible cus- 
Write today. 
$4 a Day 
= — on a small investment, 
REED MFG. CO. 
and Almanac for 1913 has 224 pages with many 
and remedies. All about Incubators, their 
pedia of chickendom. You need it, Only 15c, 
Send your name on a postal so you can get 
CUBA 
Successful INCUBATORS 
Des Moines Incubator Co., 


stores, halls, churches. Most powere 
More brilliant and many timescheaper 
tomer. Noexperiencenecessary. Large 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO, 
Weaving Rugs and Carpet 
i 
a 
1 i Easily Made 
Write quick for prices 
Box 89, Springiield, Ohio 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
prices and their operation. All about poultry 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 927, Freeport, Il. 
Gilcrest’s big book and also’facts about his 
BROODERS 
876 Second St., - Des Moines, Ia, ¥ 


from your old kerosene (coal oil) lamps and lanterns 
m electricity or gas. Our great White Flame Burner 
fits any lamp and develops a brilliant 
candle power light. Never Smokes, Ne mantle to 
break. Nothing to get out of order. Safe ned reliable. 
AGENTS Get sample and partculars quick. #8 
Beware of imitations. Get the B 
original. Sample postpaid 35 cts. 3 for $1.00, stamps} 
or coin. Moncy back if not satisfactory, t 


White Flame Light Co. 21 CanalSt. Grand Rapids, Mich. la 


white 50 


Try Our Custom Tannery. 
Work guaranteed. Hides and Furs tanned. 
Robes and Coats made. Cash for Furs and 
Hides. Send for illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. OHSMAN EFFRON & CO., 
} Box 795 Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Land Opening Opportunity 


Belt). $12.50 per acre and upward. Easy terms; very pro- 


Northern Ontario Farms 
(in Canada’s rich Clay 


ductive soil. Close to railroad.- Purchasers taken care of until 
land bearscrops, Write to-day for FREE map and full description. 


KENDERDINE REALTY CO. LTD., 164 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada. 


“ Woman’s World 


WOMAN’S WORLD PREMIUM LIST—Supplementary 


kes article on this page, and those on the | Little Wonder Telephone 
following pages, are offered in return for iy: 


subscriptions to WOMAN’S WORLD Magazine. 


They are the best and most popular premiums 
ever offered, and orders sent in by Dec. 19th can 
be filled in time for Christmas delivery: 


Our premiums give satisfaction, they are the 
best obtainable for the price, and the offers are 
extremely liberal. Complete premium list sent 


No. 386—The Premo Junior Camera makes a on receipt of two-cent stamp. Bear in mind that 
victure 214x314 inches. It is , compact and ~ . 
Phorauchis cauipped fer using hl peck andro | WOMAN’S WORLD is now 35 cents a year. 


ack 1 is ee Pep oe eee , : No. 375.—Is one of our most popular pre- 
andle tor carrying purpose a 2é cam a ~ j . Each ’ph fitted with bell d = 
view-finder, high-grade lens and automatic shut- Address all orders to Catalog Dept., WOMAN S phased will vem ows of rbeaelae (0 oe 


ter, for time, instantaneous or snap-shot ex- 


posure one bation answering for aif perros | WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 1075. Clinton St., Chicago, TIL. | iist3'3.2" one Bo" subemiption at 


The youngest amateur can manipulate this cam- 
oO 
+ ’ fe 
If y 4 


Snake Camera 
% 


35c and $1.00 extra. 


Gift Books for 
Boys and Girls 


We Will Send Prepaid Any Book on This Page for Two Yearly 
Subscriptions at 35c each or 1 subscription at 35c and 20 extra 


BOY SCOUT SERIES 

Every boy and girl in the land will want to read 
these interesting books, written by G. HARVEY 
RALPHSON, eminent Scout Master and nature 
authority. Interesting, instructive, thrilling, they 
are true to the boy scouts’ ideals of life, duty and 
happiness. Illustrated by eminent artists. Cloth 
bound, with unique cover designs. Always give 
second choice in ordering. 


era with ease and precision, and it is guaranteed 
to take good pictures. Sent prepaid for six yearly 
~. AND Toy 
p re 


subscriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 
ee 


Premium No. 712 


ee Ne 372.—Make them jump wih this fun- 
: Scot =e est ae : : ; oe maker. Just open the shutter and.a big cloth 
§ Mexico; or, Every boy and girl likes to bat a ball and catch it too. Bat the ball from the opening in the and wire snake springs: out.* Véey dmmusines 


On Guard} end of the tube and catch it in the funnel-shaped bag—may be played indoor or out. Full directions 


with Uncle] with each set. é ws 
Sam. No. 712—We will send the above set complete, charges prepaid, for two yearly subscriptions at 


No. 509— | 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and 10c extra. 

Ba sl ——| Rugby Football 
in the Canal ; 
in‘wit| The Game of KUM-BAK 4 re 

a Ee 


Plot against E 
Uncle Sam. | The hoop rolls away and back (PATENTED) 


ai Bar Ae again just like a Boomerang. 


Nin the Phil-| A Fascinating Game for Children 
Sippines; or, and Grownups. 
§ The Key to 


§the Treaty| SIDEWALK 
§ Box. 


3 or 

N No. 511— 

83 Boy Scouts PARLOR 
in the North- 

WelStis, OF, 


Sent for one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 


Fighting Forest Fires. 


BOYS’ FAVORITE SERIES No. 254.—We want every boy in the land to 


No. 512—Adrift in New York..... Horatio Alger have one of these genuine leather regulation size 
No. 513—Facing the World....... Horatio Alger Rugby Footballs. This is a first-class, well made 
No. 514—Young Explorer..... -..Horatio Alger and durable football, guaranteed to give satis- 
No. 515—Driven from Home...... Horatio Alger faction. Sent prepaid for four yearly subscrip- 
No. 516—By England’s Aid........ G. A. Henty tions at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and 
No. 517—For Name and Fame..... G. A. Henty 65c extra. 

No. 518—True to the Old Flag...... G. A. Henty Premium No. 714 

No. 519—Dragon and the Raven...G. A. Henty 9 

No. 520—Boat Club... scsi... Oliver Optic No. 714—“Kum-Bak.” This is also one of the newest and most enjoyable games on the market, 

No. 521—Now or Never........... Oliver Optic | as it can be played by every member of the family, it is immensely popular, and is sure to be appre- 

No. 522—Poor and Proud..:....... Oliver Optic | ciated as a holiday gift. We will send the complete set of “Kum-Bak” for three yearly subscriptions 

No. 523—All Aboard... ....0. 00% Oliver Optic | at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and 40c extra. 


GIRLS’ FAVORITE SERIES No! 497, "*UNCLE 


The following books we have found to be the most popular with | SAM’S DIME REGISTER 
girls and young women. They were selected from the leading writers | BANK.’? Every child should 
of romance and are very appropriate as gifts. Neatly bound in cloth | have one of these banks and 
with artistic cover designs stamped in colors. learn the art of saving at an early 
No. 531—Polly, a New-Fashioned Girl....... Mrs. L. T. Meade | age. This is the most sensible 
No. 532—Sweet Girl Graduate.............:... Mrs. L. T. Meade gift for any child, as well as for 
No. 533—Alice in Wonderland....................-- Lewis Carroll | the older boys and girls. Each 
No.'534—Helents Babies. .4. Saeseuss see nee John Habberton dime is registered and the total 
No. 535—Jackanapes oo. ccs sae we ee ee Mrs. Ewing | @mount shown. Can be opened 
Ne. 536*=Little Lame Prince, ;222. Une = grace Miss Mulock | When it contains $20.00. Size 
No. 537—Not Like Other Girls..................- Rosa M. Carey 4 inches wide and 4 inches 
No. 538—Only the Governess...............++--- Rosa M. Carey high, Strongly made and japan- 
Noz'539=-Black#Beallty? ..cc.0. ae oe eee an ee Anna Sewell | Ned in black with gilt lettering. 
No, 540—Black Rock. ....0.:0+cse+ sede eeceon Ralph Connor | Sent prepaid for four yearly sub- 
No. ‘541=Bondmand..... 2205 ete eee Hall Caine | Sctiptions at 35c each or 1 sub- 
No. 542—Count of Monte Cristo..............e0eeee0eees Dumas | Sctiption at 35c and 65c extra. 
No,..543-—Desetted. Wife. << cto. deters ane cern Southworth 


—_——S————SaYErTrTe=a=—= No. 544—Donovanaan cn. scans ote ere eo oe Cee Edna Lyall 
No. 545—Dora Thorne......... Bertha M. Clay | No. 557—Quo Vadis............... Sienkiewicz 
No. 546—Dora Dean.......... Mary J. Holmes |} No. 559—Scarlet Letter............ Hawthorne 
No. 548—First Violin.......... Jessie Fothergill | No. 560—Tale of Two Cities... .Charles Dickens 
No. 549—Ivanhoe,............ Sir Walter Scott | No. 561—Ten Nights in a Bar-Room..... Arthur 
oa ei nak Eyre 2) Sere oa iio 5 No. 562—Thelma..............:.. Marie Corelli 
o. 551—John Halifax........... Miss Mulock | No. 563—Treasure Island........... Stevenson No. 378.—A-POP = 
No. 554—Little Minister. hicks. «c« J: M. Barrie | No. 564—Uncle Tom’s Cabin............ Stowe | LOW. Every fae ne Meth Meiers brace wea 
Any one title send prepaid for 2 yearly subscriptions at 35c each or 1 subscription at 35c and p-guns. Shoots a cork. Walnut stock, nickel-plated, 17 inches long. Sent 


20c extra. Always give second choice as we are sometimes out of certain titles. or one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra, 


{ 
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No. 588—‘‘Sailor Boy”’ 


Dolly’s Work Box 


No. 587—‘‘Campbell Kid’”’ 


No. 582—‘‘Jane’’ 


No. 586—‘‘Sassy Sue’’ 


A Doll for Your Little Girl 


We want every little girl in the land to have at least one of these high grade dolls. If you wish to give 
a present that will be truly appreciated more than anything else by a little girl, give her a doll. It matters 
not whether it be a fancy dressed doll or one of the unique character dolls, it is sure to be most acceptable. 
We are offering a greater variety of dolls this season than ever before on account of their popularity. Many 
little girls are getting a collection of the character dolls, as every one of the different styles is equally clever 
and amusing. Our liberality is also a strong point in our favor, as you will agree by reading the following 


offers. 


No. 589—‘‘Doll’s Brass Bed.” Every little girl 
having one or*more dolls, should have one of these 
brass beds. They are little beauties, strongly made 
and fitted with mattress, pillows and canopy in dainty 
figured cloth. Size: 11 inches high and 14 inches 
long. Sent prepaid for only four yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c 
and 70c extra. 


No. 582—This is one of the prettiest, inexpensive 
Dolls on the market, The body is made of papier- 
mache, with beautiful bisque head and curly hair, 
10 inches tall, movable arms. Sent carefully packed, 
charges prepaid, for two yearly subscriptions at 35c 
each, or one subscription at 35c and 20c extra. 


No. 583—“Jolly Jack” Character Doll, composition 
head, stuffed body, Eight inches tall. This doll will 
be appreciated by children of any age, and is an 
ideal “baby boy” doll. Neatly dressed in gingham 
rompers and-sent carefully packed, charges prepaid, 
for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each, or one sub- 
scription at 35c and 20c extra. 


No. 584—Imported Dressed Doll. This is an 
exceptional bargain in a large size dressed doll. It 
measures fourteen inches tall, has beautiful bisque 
head with movable eyes and curly hair.. Elaborately 
dressed in silkaline, with large hat to match, and white 
slippers and stockings. Sent prepaid, carefully 
packed, for four yearly subscriptions at 35c each, or 
one subscription at 35c and 60c extra. 


No. 585—Kid Body Doll. Extra quality, fourteen 
inches tall, movable arms and legs. This is also an 
imported doll of great popularity on account of its 


No. 571—Dolly’s Work Box. This little sewing set is im- 


mens@dy popular with the little girls. 


It measures 61% inches 


wide and 8 inches long. The complete outfit consists of one 
china doll, 314 inches tall, with wig and jointed arms, 1 pair 
small scissors, 2 packages needles, one card buttons, one pin 
cushion, one card hooks and eyes, one tape measure, six spools 
silk thread and three pieces of cloth and lace, ready to make 
Dolly a dress. Complete set in neat leatherette work box, sent 
prepaid, for three yearly subscriptions at 35c each, or one 


subscription at 35c and 40c extra. 


wearing qualities. Will outlast any of the stuffed 
dolls, as the kid covering is extra strong and carefully 
sewed. Has beautiful bisque head with curly hair 
and movable eyes. Sent complete with slippers and 


stockings for four yearly subscriptions at 35c each, 


or one subscription at 35c and 60c extra. 


No. 586—“Sassy Sue” Character Doll. This is 
one of the most popular of the many famous character 
dolls. The head is made of the unbreakable “compo- 
sition” material, and the body carefully stuffed and 
sewed. The doll measures 8 inches tall and is neatly 
dressed in gingham. Sent prepaid, carefully packed, 
for four yearly subscriptions at 35c each, or one sub- 
scription and 75c extra. 


No. *588—“Sailor Boy” Imported Doll, 14 inches 
tall. We are offering this doll for those who desire a 
doll “for the baby,” as it is absolutely unbreakable, 
having celluloid head and cloth stuffed body. The 
face, hair, eyes, etc., are tinted in natural color, in 
the celluloid. The color cannot come off if it be- 
comes wet, and is therefore perfectly harmless and 
makes the best kind of a plaything for a baby boy 
or girl. Sent prepaid for three yearly subscriptions 
at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and 40c extra. 


No. 587—“Campbell Kid.” This is another of the 
famous character dolls, and on account of its con- 
tinued popularity, we decided to again offer it to our 
club raisers. Any little girl will appreciate a couple 
character dolls more than any other kind. This doll 
is ten inches tall, strongly made, with unbreakable 
head. Sent, carefully packed, for four yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and 
60c extra, 
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No, 584—‘‘Miss Prim’’ 


No. 583—‘‘Jolly Jack’, 
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Premium 
No. 381 


20 inches 
tall, print- 
ed in nice 
bright col- 
ors on 
strong 
cloth. Sent 
for 1 new 
subscrip- 
tion at 35¢ 
and 5c ex- 
tra. 
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Jewel Case 
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ii ti No. 453 —Signet Ring, No. 427—Ladies’ No. 4i6—Ciuster 
10 to No. 454— Dinner very popular. Bright Tiffany Ring, gold fin- Ring, set with eight 
(a A] No 417—Seal Ring, Ring (iittle finger), gold finish, neat de- ish, set withonelarge imitation diamonds No. 463—Child’s 
{,) 0 bright gold finish, im- coral setting. neatly sign. Sent for two imitation diamond. and one ruby. Sent Ring, bright gold fin- 
4 () No. 435—Roman Gold Finish itation diamond in made. Sent for two subscriptions at 35¢ Sentfortwosubscrip- for two subscriptions ish, neatly engraved. 
t) “ Locket, with imitation dia- starsetting. Sent for sub:criptions at 35c each,oronesubscrip- tion at-35c each, or at 35c each, or one Sent for onenew sub- 
(4 ey mond; holds two pictures. one new subscription each, or one sub. at tion at 35¢ and 30c one subscription at subscription at 35c_ scription at 35c¢ and 
th 9 Sent for bei poset at 35c and 5c extra. 35c and 30c extra. extra. . 35c and 30c extra. and 30c extra. 5c extra. 
Ml » at 35c each, or one subscrip- 
ti rf) tion at 35c and 50c extra. To Ascertain the Size Ring You Wear— No. 631—Jewel Case. French gray 
tH) o - finish, silk-lined, very dainty, 2144 
(0 (0 ahead | alo inches wide. Sent prepaid for two 
i) td Ear Drops RING MEASURE ‘| | | € i. yearly subseriettanl an 35c each, 
ny {9 or one subscription at 35c and 30c 
4 a Cut a piece of thick paper and fit it around your finger so the ends just extra. 
th i Hlong the ring messure, placing one end at the left-hand extremity, and the ace; {45—Brooch, crescent and fower design, rose 
StOng pReee toy 86 oe de: 28 id finish, peari setting. Sent f scrip- ® 
0 i figure to which the other end reaches indicates the size. oe arabe Pease ee Sa ae oa P Ladies’ Watch 
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No. 442—Neck Chain, 
19 inches long, with 
heart pendant set 
with pearl. Sent for 
two subscriptions at 
35c each, or one sub- 
scription at 35c and 
20c extra. 


No. 458—Pearl Car Drops (pair), pend- 
ant style, set with imitation diamonds, 
bright gold finish. Sent for two sub- 
scriptions at 35c each, or one subscrip- 
tion at 35c and 30c extra. 


No. 438—Spring Bracelet, bright gold finish, set with three baroque pearls. 


: = No, 414 — Ladies’ Brooch, conventional design, 
Sent for three subscriptions at 35c each, or one sub. at 35c and 40c exira. ! 


bright gold finish, with pearl setting Sent for one 
new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 


No, 105—Ladies’ Mite Watch, a 
reliable timekeeper and guaran-. 
teed forone year, highly polished 
nickel case, very dainty and at- 
tractive. Sent for seven subscrip- 
tions at 35c each, or one subscrip- 
tion at 35c and $1.25 extra. 


No. 437—Plain Spring Bracelet, bright gold finish, good weight. 
Sent for three subscriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 
35c and 50c extra. 


No. 443—Fancy Brooch, fleur-de-lis design and ame- 
thyst setting. Sent for two subscription at 35c 
each or one subscription at 35c and 20c extra. 


Silver Mesh Bag 


No 419—Brooch with Topaz Setting, leaf and scroll 
design, rose gold finish. Sent for two subscriptions 
at 35e cach, or one subscription at 35c and 20c extra. 


Pendants 
Leather Hand Bag 


No. 440 — Pendant, 
rose gold finish, two 
topaz settings. Sent 
for two subscriptions 
at 35c each, or one 
subscription at 35c 
and 20c extra. 


No. 605—Mesh Bag, made of German sil- 
ver, 3 inches deep, with long chain. Good 
strong link mesh; the kind that wears. This 
is also one of our most popular premiums, 
and most appropriate as a gift. Sent pre- 
paid for three yearly subscriptions at 35c 
each, or one subscription at 35c and 50cextra. 


No. 446 —German Silver Mesh Bag, large size; 
4 inches wide, with 16 inch chain. Carefully made 
with good strong link mesh, not the ring mesh 
which is so easily broken. This is an exceptional 
value and very popular. Sent prepaid for six 
yearly subscriptions at 35¢ each, or one subscrip- 
tion at 35c and $1.00 extra. 


No. 610—Leather Hand Bag. This is an unusua! 
bargain in a real leather bag; 7 inches deep, 11 
inches wide, carefully made. Sent prepaid for 
three yearly subscriptions at 35c each, or one sub- 
scription at 35c and 60c extra. 


No. 603— Black Velvet Bag — Carefully made of 
good material, with black silk cord. 8% inches 
wide and 9 inches deep. Sent for two yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c 
and 30c extra. 
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No. 604—Vanity Case. This is also q No. 707—Beryl No. 708—Sapphire No. 709—Turquoise No. 710—Amethyst No. 711—Jade 
very appropriate gift for a young lady. 


No. 641—Silver Vanity 


Mare of G E. t 1 _ These are positively the most beautiful and latest creations in hat-pins. They are made with Sterling Purse. 2 34 inches 

Miter pit cule cee rey ee: Silver Pears’ in artistic floral and scroll designs, and as you will note above, we can furnish them in five wide with 12-inch 
/ » anc attached to 40-inch chain. settings, namely turquoise, amethyst, jade, sapphire and beryl. A beautiful hat-pin is always very acceptable i i 

Very popular. Sent prepaid for three a i oa a ie " if P chain. Sent prepaid 


as a lady’s gift, and we are confident that any of the designs shown above will be highly appreciated by any 
lady in the land. _As our supply is limited, please send in your orders without delay. We will send any one 
of the above hat-pins, prepaid, for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and toc extra. 


yearly subscriptions at 35c each, or one sub- 


for two yearly subscrip- 
scription at 35c and-4oc extra. 


tions at 35c each or one 
sub. at 35cand 30c extra. 


January, 1913 
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No. 658—Lace Net Scarf, 36x36 inches, elaborate design; carefully 
made. Can also be used as Pillow Sham. Sent prepaid for two yearly 
subscriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and 20c extra. 


No. 652—Bonaz Centerpiece, 24x24 inches, 
brocade cloth, worked in conventional design, 
Very neat and practical. 
Sent prepaid for three ‘yearly subscriptions at 
35c each, or one subscription at 35c and 40c extra. 


with ecru lace edge. 


re 
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No. 651—Battenberg Square, 


inches, neat design and carefully made. 


Sent prepaid for two 


at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c 


and 20c extra. 


Needle 


yearly subscriptions 


Package | Christmas Novelty Outfit 
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No. 650—Battenberg Scarf, 18x54 inches, for sideboard or dresser—best quality and neat design. 
prepaid for three yearly subscriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and 50c extra. 


No. 218—Handy Needle Package, a household necessity, 
containing the following articles: 


4 Papers Best Sharps. 

48 Black Pins, for 
mourning crepe, etc. 

48 White Pins, for 
laundry, dress goods, 
etc. 

2 Safety Pins, for 
blankets, robes, 
cribs, etc. 

8 Hooks and Eyes for 
zephyrs, children, 
dolls, etc. 

1 Highly Polished Steel 
Bodkin. 

2 Safety Pins, 
elirts, corsets, etc. 


6 Safety Pins for 
nursery diapers, 
tidies, napkins, 
bibs, aprons, etc. 
Hooks and Eyes 
for cloaks, furs, 
capes, etc. 


9 Hooks and Eyes 
for dress wrap- 
pers, skirts, belts, 
waists, collarettes, 
etc. 

2 Glove or Leather 
Needles. 


4 


1 Tapestry or Rug. 


‘1 Chenille or Lace. 
1 Crochet Needle. 
2 Bonnet Pins. 

2 Hat Pins. 

2 Shawl Pins. 

2 Cloak Pins. 

4 Toilet Pins. 

28 Hair Pins. 

2 Yarn Darners. 

2 Wool Darners. 

2 Cotton Darners. 

2 Silk Darners. 

2 Looping Darners. 
2 Crewel Needles. 


for | 2 Straw or Milliner’s.|2 Button or Car- 


pet. 


Full outfit sent for one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 


gift problem for many of our readers. 
articles are all carefully made of the best material. 


No. 649—Battenberg Centerpiece, 24x24 inches, very 
elaborate and carefully made. Sent prepaid for three 
yearly subscriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 
35c and 40c extra. 


On account of the great popularity of these articles, we are again offering them to our club raisers, as 
we believe they will be greatly appreciated by all who receive them, and also solve the Christmas 
We have selected these designs on account of their beauty, and the 


No. 659—Lace Net Scarf, 20x50 inches, for use on sideboard or dresser, neat design. 
Sent prepaid ‘for three yearly subscriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and 
40c extra. 


_ No. 657—Lace Net Centerpiece, 36x36 inches, handsome de- 
sign. Sent prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35 cents 
each, or one subscription at 35c and 20c extra. 


No. 653—Bonaz Centerpiece, 24x24 inches, 
brocade cloth, worked in conventional design, 
with ecru lace edge. Very neat and practical. 
Sent prepaid for three yearly subscriptions at 
35c each, or one subscription at 35c and 40c extra. 


No. 648—Real Cluny Lace Doily, 6x6 
inches, to match No. 647—very dainty. 
Every housewife will want several of these 
Doilies. Sent prepaid for one new sub- 
scription at 35c and 5c extra. 
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No. 664—With this outfit, any lady can solve the Christmas gift 
problem, as nothing is more acceptable than a dainty article hand- 


embroidered by the giver. We have had this complete novelty set 
made up especially for us in dainty designs. All the pieces are care- 
fully stamped on Fine White Irish Linen, and the set contains the 
following articles: Double Picture Frame, Single Picture Frame, Ob- 
long Pin Cushion, Round Pin Cushion, Calendar, Hat Pin Holder, 
Match Scratcher, Match Holder, Needle Case, Jewel Case and three 
Sachets. We also include ten skeins of White Embroidery Cotton 
and complete course in Fancy Work, illustrated with all principal 
stitches, making embroidery so simple that a child can do it. This 
complete set sent prepaid for two yearly subscriptions at 35c each, 
or one subscription at 35c and 30c extra. 


Skirt 
Marker 


No. 665—Skirt Marker. This skirt gauge 
is the best gauge thus far invented. Every 
woman knows how difficult it is in making 
skirts to get them the right length and evenly 
finished around the bottom. Use this little 
marker and you will have no more trouble. 
Strongly made and heavily nickel-plated, 
with folding upright bar, showing the inches, 
and fitted with movable marker 
containing large piece of tailors’ 
chalk. Sent prepaid for one new 
subscription at 35c and 10c extra. 


S ° 
Outfit } 
No. 223— 
Sewing Set. 
Consisting of 
one pair sew- 
ing scis- 
sors, one 
package 
mending tis- 
sue, two 


spools of 
tape measure, 


60-inch 
thimble, 


one 
one 


roll of 
pearl 


binding, 
buttons, 
twenty-four hooks and eyes, 140 pins, five packages of sewing 
needles, one darning needle and six other needles. Sent complete 
for one new subscription at 35c and 10c extra, 


thread, one 
two dozen 


. No. 430—Shirt Waist Design, stamped on 
fine white lawn, 40 inches wide. Design intended 
for the latest punch work embroidery, but any 
style of embroidery can be used. Sent prepaid 
for two subscriptions at 35c each, or one sub- 
scription at 35c and 20c extra. 


No. 248—Dainty Corset Cover, design 
stamped on fine white nainsook, ready for em- 
broidering. Sent prepaid for one subscription 
at 35c and 5c extra. 


No. 
contains over forty new Fancy Work Designs and 
156 Initials in different styles, as shown by the 


469—Our Superior Transfer Outfit, 


above illustration. These Patterns are the best 

and the simplest on the market. They are in- 

stantly transferred to any material by simply 

rubbing back of pattern with bowl of a spoon or by 

pressing with a hot iron on the patterns. If trans- 

ferred by rubbing, they can be used about six 

times, and still can be transferred once more with 

ahotiron. The illustration can show only a few 

of the beautiful articles contained in this Outfit, 

including: Shirt waist for Eyelet Embroidery 

(front, collar, cuffs). Linen Set for Eyelet Em- 

broidery (collar, jabot and cuffs). Corset Cover 

for French Embroidery. 

6 Floral Designs for Underwear. 

1 Baby Cap (2 pieces) for Eyelet Embroidery. 

1 Baby Bib and Shoes to match. 

1 Baby Dress Panel for Eyelet Embroidery. 

1 Baby Dress Panel for French Embroidery. 

1 Anchor for Sailor Suit. 

1 Towel End for French Embroidery. 

1 Picture Frame for Eyelet Embroidery. 

1 Whisk Broom Holder for Solid Embroidery. 

12 Different Floral Designs, suitable for Table 
Cover, Scarfs, Pin Cushions, etc. 

1 Complete Old English Alphabet, 1% inch high. 

1 Complete Script Alphabet, 4% inch high. 

1 Complete Script Alphabet, 34 inch high. 

1 Complete Fancy English Alphabet, 1 inch high. 

1 Complete Script Alphabet, 11% inches high. 

1 Complete Old English Alphabet, 114 in. high. 
Complete instructions for using are enclosed 

‘Yn each outfit. Complete outfit sent prepaid for 

one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 


F ancy Work, Etc. i 


No. 236—These 
dainty Sofa Pillow 
Tops are tinted in 
colors on a very 
good quality of 
Ecru art cloth, so 
that it is not neces- 
sary to outline the 
design with em- 
broidery _ stitches 
unless desired. Size 
22x22 inches. We 
do not send the 
‘cord. Above two 
pillow tops sent 
prepaid for one sub- 
scription at 35c 
and 5c extra. 
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No. 388—Complete Fancy Work Outfit.—This beautiful Outfit is certainly the biggest and 


best bargain ever offered to those interested in Embroidery. It contains: 

1 Large Tray, 8x17 inches, stamped on Imported Irish Linen. 

6 Doilies to match, size 5144x51% inches, stamped on Imported Irish Linen. 

1 Oblong Pillow Top, size 17x21, Hand Tinted on Ecru Art Cloth. 

1 Bone Stiletto, for punching Holes for Eyelet Embroidery. 

6 Skeins of White D. M. C. Embroidery Cotton, for working the Various Designs. 

3 Embroidery Needles, (different sizes). 

3 Large Sheets of Superior Transfer Patterns, size 18x24 inches, containing a Baby Bib, Cap and 
Shoes to match, also 2 Panels for Dress, complete Corset Cover, also 4 designs for Lingerie, one com- 
plete Alphabet, 12 assorted sprays of flowers suitable for Scarf, Pin Cushion, Table Covers, etc. In- 
structions for using are included with each sheet. 

The Perforated Stamping Outfit which is included in this bargain consists of: One Shirt Waist 
Design (Front, Collar and Cuffs), one Skirt Panel and Hat to match (Hat>can also be used for an 
18-inch centerpiece), Belt, Calendar, Towel, and many designs not shown in illustration, a cake of 
Superior Stamping Preparation and full and explicit directions for transferring the Perforated Patterns 
to cloth without the use of a hot iron. Sent prepaid for three subscriptions at 35c each, or one sub- 
scription at 35c and 40c extra. 


No. 470—Mammoth Set of Table Linen of 28 Pieces, stamped on very good white Irish Linen. 
The set contains: 1 Large Centerpiece 18x18 inches. 1 Large Tray Cloth 18x22 inches. 6 Large 
Plate Doilies 9x9 inches. 6 Large Saucer Doilies 6x6 inches. 6 Small Tumbler Doilies 4x4 inches. 
6 Small Butter Doilies 3x3 inches. 2 Salt and Pepper Doilies. 

This is the new Punch Work and Eyelet Design, is very simple, and requires only a few stitches 
and a very little time to work. The complete set sent prepaid for three subscriptions at 35c each, or 
one subscription at 35c and 40c extra. 


Womaneavorld 


No. 390—Shirt Waist Design, stamped on 2 
yards of fine lawn. Easily worked and very 
pretty. Nothing so popular as embroidered 
waists this season. Sent prepaid for two sub- 
scriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 
35c and 20c extra. y 


No. 118—Set of Six Hemstitched Lawn 
Handkerchiefs, stamped with neat design, in~ 
cluding enough cotton for embroidering same. 
Sent prepaid for one new subscription at 35c and 
5c extra. 


No. 471—Two Tan Drill Centerpieces, 
Wild Rose and Pansy, tinted in natural colors, 
21x21 inches. Most popular material and easily 
embroidered. Very serviceable and does not soil 
easily. Sent prepaid for one new subscription at 
35c and 5c extra. 


No. 472—Linen Table Cover, 36x36 inches, 
stamped on Imported White Irish Linen in the 


beautiful Eyelet design. Sent prepcid for two 
subscriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 
35c and 20c extra. 


No. 464—Exquisite 18-inch Centerpiece, 
stamped for the popular Eyelet embroidery on an 
excellent quality of Irish Linen. Sent prepaid 
for one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 


No. 466—Tan Art Cloth Pillow Top, with 
back, 22x22, tinted in colors, American Flag 
design, very attractive. Sent prepaid for one 
new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. We do not 
send the cord. 


No. 185—Linen Hemstitched Scarf, size 
18x45 inches. stamped with a dainty design for 
Eyelet Embroidery. Sent prepaid, for two sub- 
scriptions at 35c each, or one suvscription at 
35c and 20c extra. 


No. 
consisting of one large 18-inch centerpiece and 
six small doilies to match, all stamped on White 
Irish Linen, including 6 skeins of embroidery 
cotton for working. Complete set sent prepaid 
for two subscriptions at 35c each, or one subscrip- 
tion at 35c¢ and 20c extra, 


467—Seven-Piece Linen Table Set, 


No. 465—Beautiful Crash Pillow Top, with back, 18x22, tinted in natural colors. Easily 


Sent prepaid for one new subscription at 35c and 5c 


worked by simply outlining. Latest design. 
extra. We do not send the fringe. 


No. 103—Folding Scrap Basket, tied and ready for use, lined with green inside. By inserting 
ribbon in open work border at top, the beauty of this basket is greatly increased. Twelve inches high. 
Sent prepaid for one new subscription at 35c and 5c extra. 


No. 391—Stencil Outfit. This outfit is the biggest bargain ever offered to those interested in 
stenciling. It consists of 8-Cut Stencils on Special Oil Board, 6 Tubes of “Superior” Stenciling Oil 
Colors, 2 Bristle Stencil Brushes, 8 Thumb Tacks, also full directions for stenciling and mixing the 
various colors. Sent prepaid for two subscriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and 30c 
extra. 


No. 468—Superior Stencil Outfit, made especially for gift purposes. Everything in this 
outfit is of best quality. It contains eight extra large clearly cut stencils in the latest design, 8 2-inch 
tubes of oil colors, 2 4-inch tubes of oil colors, 1 bottle indelible medium to make the oil colors with- 
stand washing; 2 bristle stencil brushes, 6 strong thumb tacks and complete instructions for stenciling 
and mixing the various colors; all packed im neat imitation Black Leather Box. For a limited time 
we will send this special set prepaid for four subscriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and 
60c extra. 


No. 251—Rippin; Knife and Thread 
Pick, nickeled handles and razor edge, the 
most useful and handy article in the sewing 
room, Can be used as a corn razor also. Sent 
prepaid for one new subscription at 35c and 
5c extra. 


Address Your WOMAN’S WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 


Orders To: 107 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, Il. 


No. 198—Dainty Centerpiece, 18x13, 
stamped on an excellent quality of Irish Einen. 
Easily worked. Sent prepaid for one new sub- 
scription at 35c and 5c extra. 


No. 108—Two Fancy Aprons, stamped on 
fine white lawn, very dainty. Easily worked and 
very useful. Sent prepaid for one new subscrip- 
tion at 35c and 5c extra. 


No. 188—Linen Hemstitched Square, size 
24x24 inches, stamped with neat design for French 
eyelet embroidery. Sent prepaid for two yearly 
subscriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 
35c and 20c extra. 


No. 210—Set of Three Guest Towels, size 
16x27 inches, with neat designs stamped for em- 
broidering on good quality of toweling. Sent 
prepaid for two subscriptions at 35c each, or one 
subscription at 35c and 20c extra. 


No. 213—Spool 


Rack and Pin 
Cushion. Most 
useful in the sew- 
ing room; holds 
six spools of 
thread. Nickel- 
plated, with vel- 


veteen, cushion. 
Sent prepaid 


for one new sub- 


scription at 35c and 5c extra, 


THREE FRIENDS 


Marie, Postum and Jack 


(A story of fiction bristling with facts) 


“Yes, Postum is one of our best friends, Jack, because it made our marriage possible. 

“When we first met, you remember, I was rather a sorry specimen. 

“Thin, sallow and so nervous and irritable that | must have been an unpleasant nuisance to 4#veryone. 

“Then came the knowledge that tea and coffee had broken down my nervous system and were slowly 
killing me. 

“Within a week after the change to Postum I began to digest my food because the old poison—caffeine, 
in tea and coffee—was withdrawn and my whole nervous system began to rebuild, and I grew round and 
comfortable. As a nervous wreck I could never hope to win you for a husband, Jack. But now all is 
changed and we are happy and healthy.” 


Nowadays Postum comes in powdered form—called 


INSTANT POSTUM 


A teaspoonful stirred in hot water makes a perfect cup instantly. Sall aseore 


name and 2c stamp 


A There *s a Reason i for postage, for 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 5-cup Sample Tin. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


FIVE CENTS A COPY 


Largest Paid-in-Advance Circulation in the World— 
Over 2,000,000 a Month 


Chicago, February, 1913 


We Want 


$3 Spring 
DRESS, $135 


No. 40 A 80 — One- 
Piece Dress of fine 
quality linene. Dainty 
and attractive in 
style and so nicely 
made and finished 
that you will won- 
der how we can sell 
it at such a low 
price.~ Every girl and 
woman who reads this 
will want to order im- 
mediately. The 
model has a chic little 
blouse waist with one 
tuck at each shoulder 
and a square collar 
and cuffs of handsome 
white eyelet embroid- 
ery. Thegraceful high- 
waisted gored skirt 
has a full length pleat, 
stitched down thefront 
and the back is in the 
fashionable habit 
style. Dress fastens 
down front with pretty 
white pearl buttons, 
Can be furnished in 
cadet blue, tan, helio- 
trope or white. Sizes, 
for women, 32 to 44Tn. 
bust measure; ‘Skirts 
about 40 inches long in 
front. For -Misses 
and Small Women, 14, 
16, 18 years, or 32, 34, 
36 bust measure ; Skirts 
about 38 inches long 
in front. °Give “bust 
and waist ‘measure 
only. The skirts of dresses*are 
made with a three-inch basted hem 
so they can be easily lengthened 
or shortened by the customer. One 
of the prettiest frocks you could 
find anda truly tempting bargain 
at this figure, Price delivered 
FREE from CHICAGO to your 
home 


Women’s 
or 
Misses’ 
Sizes 


y. 
$100 ee Norfolk 


Waist, 6 3 C 


No. 6 A 94—STYLISH 
NEW NORFOLK 
WAIST, made of :good 


quality linene. Two 
large box pleats ‘exténd 
down the front over 
shoulders and down the 
back. Closes 
down front with 
vq 8 large pearl but- 
“tons. Has very 
pretty sailor col- 
lar of same ma- 
terial, 34 length set- 
in sleeves with widg 
turn-back cuff, 
stitched to match@he 
collar. Comg in 
white with#blue 
collar and g@fis or all 
white. Sig@S 32 to 44 
bust megBure. State 
sizg@gind color 


Priceff delivered FREE 
FR@M CHICAGO "63c¢ 


(@your home.. 


FREE 


at CHICAGO Prices 


This Catalog is Unique. The illus- 
trations are exact photographic 
reproductions of the merchan- 

dise, the largest ever shown, 
the descriptions truthful, 
accurate and not exagger- 
ated. Our policy to give 
Big Values, the Latest 
Styles, the Quickest Ser- 
vice and Guarantee of 
Absolute  Satisfac- 

tion has built up 
our business. 


One Million 


New Customers 


For 1913 to join the 
Million we gained and 
satisfied during 1912 


Price 
CAGO to your home 


STYLE BOOK 
157 PAGES 


Paris, M6ndon and New York Fashions 


ORIGINAL—SIEGEL COOPER & CO.—CHICAGO 


OUR BIG SPRING AND SUMMER FREE STYLE BOOK READY@ FEB’Y 15th 
OUR GUARANTEE 


If you are not pleased (more than sat- 
isfied) with any article, return it at our 
expense, 


AS CHEERFULLY AS WE ACCEPT If 


$5 Storm 
Coat 


No. 19A 81 
—SLIP-ON 
STORM COAT, 
made of shower 
proof rubber 
cloth of good f 
serviceable quality. 
The high storm col- 
lar fastens with 
strap and button 
thoroughly protect 


Brassiere 


C 


pte = Lp: ll ing the throat fron 
ney : as the inclemencies of 
figures. Made of I the weather. The 


fine quality muslin, plain coat sleeves 


yoke of dainty pat- 


se are trimmed with 

vats all-over -"™- FT ctrap and buttéh, 

broidery. N e w J same’as fastener on 

4 square back. Fin- # collar. Large patch 

iy poe jabesiog top pend pockets. A most 
Sarmholes with button oa = 

J hole edging. Reinforced practical storm coat, 

Af indispensable for 


# with double underarm. 


44 tection in severe 
A perfect-fitting DIOreG 


brass- } weather. Comes in 


iere. Sizes 32 to 46 bust size 

s “ t =: tan. Sizes 
measure. Price deliv- psa Pon 32 to 44 
ered FREE  FROM#) west measure 
CHICAGO to 25c Missés and Small » 
your home.. women, 14-16-18 


years.. A rain coat © 
is an almost indis- 
pensable garment 
and is positively so 
when offered at this 
ridiculously + low § 
price: Price deliv- 


2 Dre 
oe 00 


No. 81 A 85 —THISfeq PREE: FROM ; 
DRESS SKIRT IS THE} @y1C AGO to your 
SENSATION OF THE# home 


Made of the 
serviceable Panama 
“ cloth. The style is the lat- 
est, showing the new one- 
sided overskirt effect. 
The overskirt extends 
down nearly to the hem. 

*;Its rounding lower section 

trimmed ‘with three 

large self covered Barns 
ere ey back 

“under a RP Pioneer 

Do Tae skirt. Comes 

in black ‘or ‘navy, blue. 


Gifls’ 
Sizes 


Sizes, 22 “a 30 waist 
measure; to ron : 
‘length. No. 73 A 83—This cis 


style rain coat for Lt 6 to 
14 years in gray or tan:: 


$100 
Girl’s " 
Dress 


59c 


No. 73 A 88—This 
comfortable and durable 
one piece dress for girls 
is made from very good 
quality Percale. The 
waist is a charming peas- 
ant-style with short 
sleeves and a low round- 


delivered FREE PROM ‘CHI- $215 


$1 09 


$496 
Béy’s 
Suit 
40) 
No. 70 A 89— 
Boy’s Norfolk 
Suit, made of 


a splendid qual- 
ity “Navy Blue 


Serge. Coat has ing neck. “A pretty and 
yoke ba ck and {effective trimming is se- 
front with box fj cured by the application 
plaits. All around f of a wide band of the 
belt. Full cut niaterial carefully edged 


with a contrasting piping 
and artistically embroid- 
ered in floral design. A con- 


@knickerbocker 
pants, well made, 


seams all taped. J trasting piping also tastefully 
A splendid tailor- {defines the rounded yoke 
ed as well as af Cftect, the set-in sleeves, the 


pretty cuffs and belt. The 
skirt is a pleated design of un- 
usual fulness witha wide box 
pleat in frent and a deep in- 
verted pleat in the back. 
Dress closes in back be-;% 
neath a fly, Comes in light 
blue or tan. “A practical 
garment for every day wear at a sensational 
bargain price. Sizes6 to 14 yrs:*Price deliv- 
ered FREE FROM CHICAGO to your home 


$122 
Children’s 
Jockey 
Boots, 


$100 


Children's High Cut Jockey Boots, with 
hand turned soles, Patent Leather Vamps 
with cuffs, and tan, red or black kid tops. 
Can be had with black velvet tops if desired. 
Sizes 4 to 8. State colorand size. 


Price delivered FREE $ 1 re) re) 


stylish and up-to- 
date suit. Sizes 6 
to 14 years. 


$240 


Women’s 


/ Royal Cut Boots, 
$195 


No. 12 A 92—Women's 
Button Royal cut boots in 
Gun Metal, Calf or Patent 
Coltskin with calf or black 
cléth tops, €ither tipped 
or plain toes, medium 
weight flexible soles, 

Cuban or low heels. Also 
all black velvet like cut, 
or without tip. Any of 
these we can furnishwith 
thehigh wide toe orwith 
short vamps, medium 
toe. 

State size and 
width. Price de- 
livered FREE 
FROM CHICAGO 
to your 
home 


98 


Price deliv’d FREE FROM 
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ting lines so becoming 
to every figure. The 
conventional notch 
collar and long lapels 
are in perfect accord 
with the designing of 
the model. The sleeves 
are made stylishly 
without fulness and 
are trimmed with but- 
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stitched in cuff effect 
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with durable quali- 
ty lustrous satin. 
The skirt is especially 
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The front is trimmed on 
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made over a net frame. This hat 
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Imagination 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


HIS is the song of Imagination: 


I tear the bolts from out the hands of Jove 


Mine are the wings on which souls | and harness them to wheel and lamp. 
I spin a wonder-web of wires oer the 
Mine are the sails that speed the ships of | miles, and gift the strands with speech. 


soar into the unborn years. 


fancy across the seas of time. 

I am the crucible that trans- 
mutes impossibilities into 
achievement. 

I am the loom that weaves 
the tapestries for history. 

I am the giant crane of the 
brain. 

I am the lens that magnifies 
the farthest star and the hand 
that reaches to its height. 

Mine is the eye that pierces 
mountain-sides and sees the 
treasures of the rock. 


I am the herald of things 


to be—guide to civilization— 
architect of evolution—I strike 
the soul-spark that warms clay 
to kinship with immortals. 

I am the dream of man- 
awake. 

All that is mighty on earth 
and all that is noble in might 
—all that is finest and far- 


thest and fairest’ my pencil sketched. 
I stand upon the desert sands and sum- 
mon fruitful waters from the hills to slake 


the parching wastes. 


I survey highways in the wilderness and 
beckon courage to the new-found roads. 
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wheel-maker and the tool-shaper and the rail- 
layer and the boat-builder. 
I am the Master in Man. 
[ am Opportunity. 
At dusk, Time the Sweep brushe; 


track, but Tomorrow | come tg 


I drive my iron horses over 
mountain peaks. 

I blend the pigments for the 
painter s brush and orchestrate 
musician s hands. 

I am Revelation—Horizon, 
Vision, Hope, Faith—the Light 
Eternal. 

I AM THE VOICE OF 
GOD. 


I whisper, and walls rise 
into the clouds, and surgeons’ 
knives find foulness in sick 
flesh, and wings of canvas 
breast the winds, and unseen 
ships hear cries of help scream 
from a leaping spark. 

I sow tomorrow with good 
seed. 

Without me man is meat. 

Swords have won nothing 
for the world—great fights 
are fought with thought. 

"Twas | who taught the 


I stalk in the sy 
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The Fall of Lord Barrymore 


HERE are few social historians of those days who 
have not told of the long and fierce struggle be- 
tween the two famous bucks, Sir Charles Tregellis 

and Lord Barrymore for the Lordship of the Kingdom 
of Saint James. A struggle which divided the whole of 
fashionable London into two opposing camps. It has 
been chronicled also how the veer retired suddenly and 
the commoner resumed his great career without a rival. 
Only here, however, can one read the real and remark- 
able reason for this sudden eclipse of a star. 

It was one morning in the days of this famous strug- 
gle that Sir Charles Tregellis was performing his very 
complicated toilet, and Ambrose, his valet, was help- 
ing him to attain that pitch of perfection which had long 
gained him the reputation of being the best-dressed 
man in town. Suddenly Sir Charles paused, the final 
beauty of his neck-cloth half-achieved, while he listened 
with surprise and indignation upon his large, comely, 
fresh-complexioned face. Below, the decorous hum of 
Jermyn Street had been broken by the sharp, staccato, 
metallic beating of a door-knocker. 

“T begin to think that this uproar must’ be at our 
door,’’ said Sir Charles, as one who thinks aloud. ‘For 
five minutes it has come and gone; yet Perkins has his 
orders.” 

At a gesture from his master, Ambrose stepped out 
upon the balcony and craned his discreet head over it. 
From the street below came a voice, drawling but clear. 

“You would oblige me vastly, fellow, if you would do 
me the favor to open this door,”’ said the voice. 

““Who is it? What is it?’’ asked the scandalized Sir 
Charles, with his arrested elbow still pointing upwards. 
Ambrose had returned with as much surprise upon his 
dark face as the etiquette of his position would allow 
him to show. 

“Tt is a young gentleman, Sir Charles.” 

““A young gentleman? There is no one in London 
who is not aware that I do not show before mid-day. 
Do you know the person? Have you seen him before?”’ 

“‘T have not seen him, sir, but he is very like someone 
I could name.”’ 

“Like someone? Like whom?” 

““With all respect, Sir Charles, I could for a moment 
have believed that it was yourself when I looked down. 
A smaller man, sir, and a youth, but the voice, the face, 
the bearing 2 

“Tt must be that young cub, Vereker, my brother’s 
ne’er-do-weel,’’ muttered Sir Charles, continuing his 
toilet. ‘‘I have heard that there are points in which 
he resembles me. He wrote from Oxford that he would 


“I Am Vastly Concerned That It Should Have Occurred” 


By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


Illustrations by H. M. Brock 


come, and I answered that I would not see him. Yet 
he ventures to insist. The fellow needs a lesson! Am- 
brose, ring for Perkins.”’ 

A large footman entered, with an outraged expression 
upon his face. 

“‘T cannot have this uproar at the door, Perkins.”’ 

“If you please, the young gentleman won’t go away, 
Bills 
““Won’t go away? It is your duty to see that he goes 
away. Have you not your orders? Didn’t you tell him 
that I am not seen before mid-day?”’ 

“‘T said so, sir. He would have pushed his way in, 
for all I could say, so I slammed the door in his face.’’ 

“Very right, Perkins.” 

“But now, sir, he is making such a din that all the 
folk are at the windows. There is a crowd gathering in 
the street, sir.”’ 

From below came the crack-crack-crack of the 
knocker, ever rising in insistence, with a chorus of 
laughter and encouraging comments from the spec- 
tators. Sir Charles flushed with anger. There must 
be some limit to such impertinence. 

‘“My clouded amber cane is in the corner,’’ said he; 
“take it with you, Perkins. I give you a free hand. A 
stripe or two may bring the young rascal to reason.”’ 

The large Perkins smiled and departed. The door 
was heard to open below and the knocker was at rest. 
A few moments later there followed a prolonged howl 
and a noise as of a beaten carpet. 
with a smile which gradually faded from his good- 
humored face. 

“The fellow must not overdo it,’’ he muttered. ‘I 
would not do the lad an injury whatever his deserts 
may be. Ambrose, run out on the balcony and e¢all him 
off. This has gone far enough.”’ 

But before the valet could move, there came the 
swift patter of agile feet upon the stairs, and a hand- 
some youth, dressed in the height of fashion, was stand- 
ing framed in the open doorway. The pose, the face, 
above all, the curious, mischievous, dancing light in the 
large blue eyes, all spoke of the famous Tregellis blood. 
Even such was Sir Charles when, twenty years before, 
he had by virtue of his spirit and audacity in one short 
season taken a place in London from which Brummel 
himself had afterward vainly struggled to depose 
him. The youth faced the angry features of his 
uncle with an air of debonnaire 
amusement, and he held to- 
wards him upon his out- 
stretched palms fragments of 
an amber cane. 

“T much fear, sir,’’ said he, 
“that in correcting your fellow 
I have had the misfortune to 
injure what can only have been 
your property. I am vastly con- 
cerned that it should have oc- 
curred.”’ 

Sir Charles stared with in- 
tolerant eyes at this imperti- 
nent apparition. The other 
looked back in a_ laughable 
parody of his senior’s manner. 
As Ambrose had _ remarked 
after his inspection from the 
baleony, the two were very 
alike, save that the younger 
was smaller, finer cut, and the 
more nervously alive of the 
two. 

“You are my nephew, Ver- 
eker Tregellis?’’ asked Sir 
Charles. 

“Yours to command, sir. 

“T hear bad reports of you 
from Oxford.”’ 

“Yes, sir, I understand that 


” 


Sir Charles listened - 


the reports 
are bad.” 

“ Nothing 
could be 
worse.”’ 

SOn Lave 
been told.’’ 

““Why are 
you here, 
sir?’’ 

Wei LA 
might see 
my famous 
uncle.”’ 

“So you 
made a tu- 
mult in his 
street, forced 
his door, and 
beat his foot- 
man?” 


“SY es; sin:”” 
“You had 

my letter?’’ “Oh, You Won’t Go?” Asked Sir Charles, 
me Bieng Grimly 
Yes, sir. 
“You were told that I was not receiving?” 
SOViesweirras 


“T can remember no such exhibition of imperti- 
nence.”’ 

The young man smiled and rubbed his hands in 
satisfaction. 

““There is an impertinence which is redeemed by 
wit,’’ said Sir Charles, severely. ‘‘ There is another 
which is the mere boorishness of the clod-hopper. As 
you grow older and wiser you may discern the differ- 
ence.” 

“You are very right, sir,’’ said the young man, 
warmly. ‘‘ The finer shades of impertinence are infin- 
itely subtle, and only experience and the society of one 
who is recognized master’’—here he bowed to his 
uncle—‘“‘ can enable one to excel.”’ 

Sir Charles was notoriously touchy in temper fer 
the first hour after his morning chocolate. He allowed 
himself to show it. 

““T cannot congratulate my brother upon his son,’’ 
said he. ‘‘I had hoped for something more worthy of 
our traditions.”’ 

“Perhaps, sir, upon a longer acquaintance 

““The chance is too small to justify the very irksome 
experience. I must ask you, sir, to bring to a close a 
visit which never should have been made.”’ 

The young man smiled affably, but gave no sign of 
departure. 

““May I ask, sir,’’ said he, in an easy conversational 
fashion, ‘“‘whether you can recall Principal Munro of 
my College?”’ 

““No, sir, I cannot,’’ his uncle answered sharply. 

*“Naturally you would not burden your memory to 
such an extent, but he still remembers you. In some 
conversation with him yesterday, he did me the honor 
to say that I brought you back to his recollection by 
what he was pleased to call the mingled levity and ob- 
stinacy of my character. The levity seems to have al- 
ready impressed you. I am now reduced to showing 
you the obstinacy.’’ He sat down in a chair near the 
door and folded his arms, still beaming pleasantly at 
his uncle. 

**Oh, you won’t go?”’ asked Sir Charles, grimly. 

“No, sir. I will stay.” 

““Ambrose, step down and eall a couple of sedan 
chairmen.”’ 

“T should not advise it, sir. They will be hurt.” 

“T will put you out with my own hands.”’ 

“That, sir, you can always do.. As my uncle, I could 
searce resist you. But short of throwing me down the 
stair, I do not see how you can avoid giving me half an 
hour of your attention.”’ 

Sir Charles smiled. He could not help it. There was 
much that was reminiscent of his own arrogant and 
eventful youth in the bearing of this youngster. He 
was mollified, too, by the defiance of menials and quick 


” 


’ 


— 
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Embraced Lord Barrymore With the Hug of a Bear 


submission to himself. He turned to the glass and 
signed to Ambrose to continue his duties. 

“T must ask you to await the conclusion of my toi- 
let,’ said he. ‘‘Then we shall see how far you can 
justify such an intrusion.” 

When the valet had at last left the room, Sir Charles 
turned his attention once more to his scapegrace 
nephew, who had viewed the details of the famous 
buck’s toilet with the face of an acolyte assisting ata 
mystery. 

““Now, sir,’”’ said the older man, “‘speak, and speak 
to the point, for I can assure you that I have many 
more important matters which claim my attention. 
The Prince is waiting for me at the present instant at 
Carlton House. Beas brief as youcan. What is it that 
you want?” 

**A thousand pounds.”’ 

“Really. Nothing more?”’ 

“Yes, sir, an introduction to Mr. Brinsley Sheridan, 
whom I know to be your friend!”’ 

“* And why to him?” 

‘‘Because I am told-that he controls Drury Lane 
Theatre, and I have a fancy to be an actor. My friends 
essure me that I have a pretty talent that way.”’ 

“T ean see you clearly, sir, in Charles Surface, or 
any other part where a foppish insolence is the essential. 
The less you acted, the better you would be. But it is 
absurd to suppose that I could help you to such a career. 
I could not justify it to your father. Return to Oxford 
at once, and continue your studies.” 

‘“‘Tmpossible!”’ 

‘And pray, sir, what is the impediment?”’ 

“‘T think I may have mentioned to you that I had an 
interview yesterday with the Principal. He ended it by 
remarking that the authorities of the University could 
tolerate me no more.”’ 

“Expelled?” 

VES, Siren 

‘“And this is the fruit, no doubt, of a long series of 
rascalities.”’ 

‘‘Something of the sort, sir, I admit.” 

In spite of himself, Sir Charles began once more to 
relax in his severity towards this handsome young 
seapegrace. His absolute frankness disarmed criticism. 
It was in a more gracious voice that the older man con- 
tinued the conversation. 

““Why do you want this large sum of money?” he 
esked. 

“To pay my college debts before I go, sir.” 

“Your father is not a rich man.” 

“No, sir. I could not apply to him, for that reason.” 

‘“So you come to me, who am a stranger!”’ 

““No, sir, no! You are my uncle, and if I may say so, 
my ideal and my model.”’ 

“You flatter me, my good Vereker. But if you think 
you can flatter me out of a thousand pounds, you mis- 
take your man. I will give you no money.” 

“Of course, sir, if you can’t——’”’ 

“‘T did not say I can’t. I say I won’t.” 

“Tf you ean, sir, I think you will.” 

Sir Charles smiled, and flicked his sleeve with his lace 
handkerchief. 

“I find you vastly entertaining,’ said he. ‘“‘ Pray 
continue your conversation. Why do you think that I 
will give you so large a sum of money?”’ 

“«The reason that I think so,’’ continued the younger 
man, ‘‘is that I can do you a service which will seem 
to you worth a thousand pounds.” 

Sir Charles raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

“Ts this blackmail?’’ he inquired. 

Vereker Tregellis flushed. 

‘“‘Sir,”’ said he, with a pleasing sternness, ‘‘ you sur- 


prise me. You should know the blood of which I 
come too well to suppose that I would attempt such 
a thing.” 

“‘T am relieved to hear that there are limits to 
what you consider to be justifiable. I must confess 
that I had seen none in your conduct up to now. 
But you say that you can do me a service which will 
be worth a thousand pounds to me?”’ 

GS, iSite 

“And pray, sir, what may this service be?”’ 

““To make Lord Barrymore the laughing-stock of 
the town.”’ 

Sir Charles, in spite of himself, lost for an instant 
the absolute serenity of his self-control. He started, 
and his face expressed his surprise. By what devil- 
ish instinct did this raw undergraduate find the one 
chink in his armour? Deep in his heart, unacknowl- 
edged to anyone, there was the will to pay many a 
thousand pounds to the man who would bring ridi- 
cule upon this his most dangerous rival, who was 
challenging his supremacy in fashionable London. 

“Did you come from Oxford with this precious 
project?”’ he asked, after a pause. 

“No, sir. I chanced to see the man himself last 
night, and I conceived an ill-will to him, and would 
do him mischief.”’ 

‘“ Where did you see him?”’ 

“IT spent the evening, sir, at Vauxhall Gardens.” 
“No doubt you would,’’ interpolated his uncle. 
‘My Lord Barrymore was there. He was attended 
by one who was dressed as a clergyman, but who was, 
2s I am told, none other than Hooper the Tinman, who 
acts as his bully and thrashes all who may offend him. 
Together they passed down the central path, insulting 
the women and browbeating the men. They actually 
hustled me. I was offended, sir—so much so that I 
nearly took the matter in hand then and there.”’ 

“Tt is well that you did not. The prizefighter would 
have beaten you.” 

“Perhaps so, sir—and also, perhaps not.”’ 

‘‘Ah, you add pugilism to your elegant accomplish- 
ments?” 

The young man laughed pleasantly. 

“William Ball is the only professor of my alma mater 
who has ever had occasion to compliment me, sir. He 
is better known as the Oxford Pet. I think, with all 


modesty, that I could hold him for a dozen rounds. But 


last night I suffered the annoyance without protest, 
for since it is said that the same scene is enacted every 
evening, there is always time to act.”’ 

“* And how would you act, may I ask?” 

‘That, sir, I should prefer to keep to myself, but my 
aim, as I say, would be to make Lord Barrymore a 
laughing-stock to all London.”’ 

Sir Charles cogitated for a moment. 

“Pray, sir,’’ said he, “‘ why did you imagine that any 
humiliation to Lord Barrymore would be pleasing to 
me?” 
‘yen in the provinces we know something of what 
passes in polite circles. Your antagonism to this man 
is to be found in every column of fashionable gossip. 
The town is divided between you. It is impossible 
that any public slight upon him should be unpleasing 
to you.” 

Sir Charles smiled. 

““You are a shrewd reasoner,’’ said he. 
suppose for the instant that you 
areright. Can you give me no hint 
what means you would adopt to 
attain this very desirable end?’’ 

‘*T would merely make the re- 
mark, sir, that many women have 
been wronged by this fellow. 
That is a matter of common 
knowledge. If one of these dam- 
sels were to upbraid him in pub- 
lie in such a fashion that the 
sympathy of the bystanders 
should be with her, then I can 
imagine, if she were sufficiently 
persistent, that his lordship’s 
position might become an un- 
enviable one.”’ 

“And you know 
woman?”’ 

“‘T think, sir, that I do.” 

“Well, my good Vereker, if 
any such attempt is in your mind, 
I see no reason why I should 
stand between Lord Barrymore 
and the angry fair one. As to 
whether the result is worth a 
thousand pounds—I can make 


“We will 


such a 


no promise.”’ 

“You shall yourself be the 
judge, sir.’’ 

““T will be an exacting judge, 
nephew.”’ 


“Very good, sir. I should not 
desire otherwise. If things go as 
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I hope, his lordship will not show face in Saint James’s 
Street for a year to come. I will now, if I may, give. 
you your instructions.” 

‘“My instructions! What do you mean? 
nothing to do with the matter.” 

‘You are the judge, sir, and must be present.” 

“*T can play no part.” 

*“No, sir. I would not ask you to do more than be a 
witness.” 

“What, then, what are my instructions, as you are 
pleased to call them?”’ ; 3 

“You will come to the Gardens, tonight, uncle, at 
nine o’clock precisely. You will walk down the center 
path, and you will seat yourself upon one of the rustic 
seats which are beside the statue of Aphrodite. You 
will wait and you will observe.”’ 

““Very good, I will do so. I begin to perceive, 
nephew, that the breed of Tregellis has not yet lost 
some of the points which have made it famous.”’ 


I have 


It was at the stroke of nine that night when Sir 
Charles, throwing his reins to the groom, descended 
from his high yellow phaeton, which forthwith turned 
to take its place in the long line of fashionable carriages 
waiting for their owners. As he entered the gate of the 
gardens, the center at that time of the dissipation and 
revelry of London, he turned up the collar of his driving 
cape and drew his hat over his eyes, for he had no desire 
to be personally associated with what might well prove 
to be a public scandal. In spite of his attempted dis- 
guise, however, there was that in his walk and his car- 
riage which caused many an eye to be turned after him 
as he walked and many a hand to be raised in salute. 
Sir Charles passed on, and, seating himself upon the 
rustic bench in front of the famous statue which was in 
the very middle of the gardens, he waited in amused 
suspense to see the next act in this comedy. 

From the Pavilion, whence the paths radiated, there 
came the strains of the band of the Foot-guards, and by 


> the many-colored lamps twinkling from every tree Sir 


Charles could see the confused whirl of the dancers. 
Suddenly the music stopped. The quadrilles were at 
an end. ; 

An instant afterwards, the central path by which he 
sat was thronged by the revelers. In a many-colored 
crowd, stocked and cravated with all the bravery of buff 
and plum-color and blue, the bucks of the town passed 
and repassed with their high-waisted, straight-skirted, 


.be-bonneted ladies upon their arms. 


It was not a decorous assembly. Many of the men, 
flushed and noisy, had come straight from their pota- 
tions: The women, too, were loud and aggressive. 
There was romping, frolicking and horse-play. Now 
and then, with a rush and a swirl, amid a chorus of 
screams from the girls and good-humored laughter 
from their escorts, some band of high-blooded noisy 
youths would break their way across the moving 
throng. It was no place for the prim or demure, and 
there was a spirit of good-nature and merriment among 
the crowd which condoned the wildest liberty. 

And yet there were some limits to what could be tol- 
erated even by so Bohemian an assembly. A murmur 
of anger followed in the wake of two roisterers who were 
making their way down the path. It would, perhaps, 
be fairer to say one roisterer, for of the two it was only 
the first who carried himself (Continued on page 17) 
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Chapter X. 


N HIS present state of mind, or in any state approxi- 
mating it, Jack could not have gone to Cecily with 
a report of that infernal interview. The diabolical 
rage in which he had stormed from the house yielded 
after a time to a morose, hurt feeling, such as is expe- 
enced (often for the rest of the day) after a couple of 
painful hours with the dentist. _ In reviewing what had 
happened, Jack could not recall anything of a nature 
creditable either to his father or to himself. “‘ Both of us,” 
us,”’ he thought, ‘‘ behaved like asses,”” and he added, 
“as usual.” 

“Tt’s so infernally silly,’’ he thought, “for the old 
goat to take that stand, in the first place; and it’s 
sillier for me, having been brought up on his bluffs, to 
take it seriously. Of course he’ll come round in the 
end—and all one needs dread it the nasty wait between 
now and then.” 

Jack stepped into the Fifth Avenue branch of the 
Ocean Trust Co., and catching sight of his friend and 
contemporary Shirley, one of the vice-presidents, 
entered that gentleman’s office and sat down. 

“Harry,” he said, “‘ what’s my balance?” 

“T don’t know if it’s any of your business,”’ said 
Shirley. He then lifted and spoke into the receiver of 
hisdesk telephone, and asked the question of some one 
who had a vague moustache and was confined in a sort 
of cage. After a moment’s 
waiting it transpired that 
Jack Canterbury had a bal- 
ance of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. But Jack- could not 
have looked more disgusted 
if he had been told thirty 
cents. 

“ Go as far as you like, my 
boy,’’ said Shirley. 

“T will draw it all out,”’ 
said Jack, ‘‘and go as far as 
I can. Were you ever on 
your uppers?”’ 

“TI believe you,”’ 
Shirley. 

“Tam,”’ said Jack. 

“In that case,’’ said Shir- 
ley, offering segars, ‘‘a free 
smoke is not to be despised.”’ 

“Right O,” said Jack. 
He bit a large end from a 
segar. 

“As you are my man of 
business——”’ he said. 

Shirley laughed first. 
Then Jack. 

“T had the honor,’ said 
Jack, “‘this morning of tell- 
ing my father that I am en- 
gaged to Miss Cecily As- 
guith.”’ 

My dear boy,” said 
Shirley, ‘‘I’m delighted.” 

“The old man _ doesn’t 
like it one bit,” said Jack. 

“He wouldn’t,’’ said Shir- 
ley. 

“But you do, Harry? 
Do you know Miss Asquith?” 

“No, but I know you. And, besides, I can get her 
address and call, can’t I?”’ 

“You bet you can,’”’ said Jack, enthusiastically. ‘I 
told you because you’re my oldest friend, and man of 
business. But no one else is to be told just yet.” 

“Oh, word to one’s Uncle——”’ said Shirley. 

““T know,”’ said Jack. 

“My old man,”’ said Jack, simply, “‘ has cut me off.”’ 

“Has Miss Asquith anything?’ 

“Not a red.” 

““That’s bad.” 

“Tt’s unspeakable.”’ 

“Of course your revered parent will see it differently 
later on”’ 

“T think so. But how, the dickens, can one be sure? 
I wish you could have heard him, Harry. He was 
biting, and pompous, and laid down the law, and pre- 
tended he was afraid I should murder him.”’ 

“Did you think of it?” 

“Well—yes.”’ Jack laughed. 

“T’ve always wanted to,’’ said Shirley, and Jack 
squeezed his arm sympathetically. 

“Was it of war?’”’ asked Shirley, ‘‘ or of male parents 
that the late General Sherman used a coarse expression? 
What are you going to do?”’ 

“Stick it out,’’ said Jack. 

““Pooh,”’ said Shirley, “‘there’s nothing in that.’ 


said 


“What!” Jack was ready to resent advice even 
from his best friend. 

‘““You mustn’t be passive,’’ Shirley explained. 
“You must get together and do something.”’ 

“As what?” 

‘All roads,’’ said Shirley confidently, ‘“‘lead to Rome 
—if you keep moving. There are thousands of ways of 
managing a refractory parent. You could have ty- 
phoid and refuse to see him; you could go on the stage; 
you could have a reconciliatory automobile accident. 
There is only one thing you mustn’t do.”’ 

‘* What is that?” 

“ Suffer.”’ 

“With only fifteen hundred dollars to my name I 
shall be suffering inside of two weeks.”’ 

“Inside of two years—perhaps—unless you are a 
born manager!”’ 

“‘T would ask you to live with me,”’ said Shirley, 
“until things blew over. ’Cept it wouldn’t be a wise 
way to start.” 

“No,” said Jack. ‘‘I mustn’t graft.”’ 

Shirley commenced to figure with a pencil in his 
note-book. Presently he tore out a leaf and passed it 
to Jack. 

“As you aren’t used to independence,’’ he said, 
“look that over. It’s only roughly speaking.” 


Jack read the following to himself: 


“This Will Show,” He Said, “that Cecily’s 
Heart Is More Interested in You Than 
Her Head” 
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““T am assuming,’’ said Shirley, ‘“‘that you have 
plenty of clothes.” 

Jack looked up dismally. 

““My dear boy,’’ he said, ‘‘my annual dues to clubs 
alone amount to $1,500 and more.”’ 

“Of course,’’ said Shirley, ‘if you aren’t willing to 
make sacrifices. There will be extras to come out of the 
flower fund—like pipe-tobacco and hair-cuts, but it’s 
too much to think them up. Why, you’re rich! Think 
of the things you can sell and pawn—your two auto- 
mobiles, six polo ponies, scarf-pins—all your cups a 

“Tt doesn’t put me in a position to marry, though,” 
said Jack. 

“Oh, the old man will cave in, in time.”’ 

“T wonder,’’ said Jack. 

““T don’t,’’ said Shirley. ‘‘God bless you, my boy!”’ 

They had lunch together, and Jack, greatly calmed, 
and even exhilarated by the novel prospect of living 
cheaply, hurried to Cecily. 


Chapter XI. 


S DOVES or guinea-pigs, not thoroughly trained, 
scuttle into hiding at the approach of the deter- 
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mined child that owns them, so Asquith bolted from the 
parlor when he heard Jack’s step upon the stair. But 
he was dragged from cover by Cecily, for Jack had told 
her that he had matters to lay before them both. 

“You wouldn’t believe,’’ he began, “‘that a man 
could have such a father as mine. Mother was sweet 
about it, Cecily; she loves you already, because I do.” 

Asquith, sitting on the extreme edge of a chair, fidg- 
eted uncomfortably. Cecily went to him and put her 
arm around his neck; partly to give him courage, and 
partly to keep him from bolting. 

“It amounts to this,’ said Jack, his face paling. 
“That I have nothing, and shall have nothing, until I 
can hustle around and make it for myself. It’s disgust- 
ing, Cecily, but we’ve got to have patience. My 
father, knowing nothing about you one way or the other, 
refuses to be instructed in the matter. You know he’s 
just a spoiled baby. We scrapped—and I’m on my 
uppers.”’ 

It is humiliating to a girl to learn that even for no 
reason whatever, she is not desirable to her intended’s 
family. And, of course, in less than two minutes and 
not without histrionics, she has released Jack from his 
engagement. 

He paid no attention to this, and thrust into her 
hands the leaf from Shirley’s note-book. 

““That’s how I’ve got to start in living,’ he said. ‘‘If 
it wasn’t for the waiting for 
you, it would be fun.”’ 

Cecily saw only that the 
item for flowers was far 
larger than that for bed or 
board; burst into tears and 
flung herself into Jack’s 
arms. 

Then Asquith, indignant 
also to be held so lightly by 
Jack’s father, and further 
moved by Cecily’s tears, 
forgot his usual trepidation 
and calmly’ spoke his 
thought. 

“This will show,”’ he said, 
“that Cecily’s heart is more 
interested in you than her 
head.”’ 

“Oh, that doesn’t need 
proof,’’ said Jack. 

“You are one thing,” 
said Asquith, ‘‘the world is 
another. If your father had 
shown the least sense or de- 
cency in this matter it 
would be right for every one 
concerned to meet him half 
way. As he chooses, how- 
ever, to play the potentate, 
it is for us to assume that, 
for all purposes of life and 
the pursuit of happiness, he 
does not exist. Whether he 
is determined upon his arro- 
gant course or not, matters 
nothing. In the list of con- 
siderations that we must 
make with a careful app- 
praisement of their values, we shall write after your 
father’s name, with all due respect, a great zero. Of all 
great fools, he who gives the answer without listening to 
the question is the greasest.”’ 

“And besides, sir,’’ said Jack, ‘‘it will be good for 
me to work and earn my own living.”’ 

“Tt is a great pity for people to have to work who 
don’t want to,’’ said Asquith. ‘‘ But it’s a greater pity 
if, having to, they won’t, or worse, can’t.” 

_“T know lots of men,’’ said Jack, ‘“‘ who will give me 
a job.” 

*“There is no hurry,’ 
it all over.” 

‘Whatever you say, sir,’”’ said Jack. 

“Then I say,’’ said Asquith, ‘‘make Cecily put on 
her hat, and take her somewhere to tea, and for a han- 
som drive in the Park, and to dinner at the Claremont, 
and to the roof garden afterward. Make a hole in your 
capital today, and think about nothing but being 
happy. Tomorrow we three will go into a committee 
on ways and means.” 

When the young people had gone, Asquith, with a 
sinking of the heart, took from its pasteboard box the 
seventh writing of his latest Romance; seated himself 
near the window, and commenced to read. The eighth, 
and what he hoped might prove the ultimate writing, 
had not as yet progressed beyond the middle of the 
third chapter. The labor of Hercules might complete 
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said Asquith; ‘‘ we must think 
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the whole thing by November; but Asquith’s quixotic 
judgment sometimes sat for a whole morning upon a 
phrase. 

As he read at the seventh writing, passage after pas- 
sage cried aloud to his discernment for redress. But 
for the first time in his career he denied what he con- 
sidered mistakes a hearing, or the justice of his consid- 
eration. His face became haggard and white like a 
hunted criminal; for, indeed, that which he was deter- 
mining to commit to the public as it stood was, in his 
conscience, a crime. He got into a state bordering on 
despair, and to save himself from that he flung modesty 
to the winds; and for the first time in his life gave his 
past labors, his genius, and his powers their due rating; 
and he hurled great boasts into his heart to strengthen 
it. 

“‘T have worked,’ he said to himself, “‘for thirty 
years with words. I have never spared myself. There 
is no one now living who can hold the candle to my 
finished page. My first writing is truer than the last 
writing of men who are well known and practiced 
writers. If I send this thing out as it stands, there is no 
one capable of saying that it is not the best I can do. 
No one would ever suspect it of being a—” the little 
man writhed with shame—‘“‘ of being what it will be— 
a pot-boiler.”’ 

He put down the manuscript and commenced to pace 
the room. 

““Yes,’? he muttered, “I know I promised. I prom- 
ised that, so help me God, even if the devil tempted, I 
would not let the work go from my hands until I had 
set upon it the last touch toward perfection of which I 
am capable. I have fallen twice—once to pay for my 
mother’s burial—once to pay for Cecily’s birth—— 
For the rest my conscience is clear, and my income. I 
have heard the wolf howl, but I have set fire to the 
seventh writing and thrown it at him, while I com- 
posed myself to begin the eighth.”’ 

Asquith told himself with savage, lashing phrases 
that he was a selfish beast to hesitate when the happi- 
ness of two human beings, young and dear to him, was 
concerned. If the rich father did not care to play the 
god in the machine, let the poor father do it. He had 
written the ten novels that were already literature to the 
elect at the rate of one in three years. There was never 
any difficulty in finding a publisher, but the prices 
paid him for the work that an angel could not have 
bettered, were of a necessity small. The sales of his 
first book had been barely large enough to pay for the 
printing and binding of the edition; and though it still 


Mind-the-Paint Gurl 


DD THEY should eall her the ‘‘ Mind-the-Paint 
Girl.”’ Odd, that is, until you know the story. 
Then it is simple enough. ‘‘ Mind-the-Paint”’ 

was the title of a song she sang at the Pandora theater. 

Her real name was Lillian Margaret Upjohn. Think 
of it! The glorious Lily Parradell, principal girl at the 
Pandora, principal beauty in all the shop windows, 
principal toast at all the clubs—with a real name like 
that! Upjohn! Hupjohn her mother called it. The 
refining influence of success at the Pandora had not 
reached mother. At least not so it could be noticed. 

When I first knew Lily she was a thin slip of a girl 
with the face of an angel set in a frame of wild blonde 
hair. At least, it would have been blonde had there not 
been so distinct a cast of red in it. She was working 
then, and passing our place twice a day on her way toa 
shop in Westminster Road, where she got five shillings 
a week for pasting gilt edges on passe partouts from 
nine in the morning till six in the evening. 

I recall saying then to a friend that she ought to go 
in for the stage. She had the beauty and she had the 
grace, and there never have been enough beautiful and 
graceful girls to supply the demand on the English 
stage. So fast as one arrives some young peer up and 
marries her. The aristocracy, you might say, is fairly 
studded with beautiful chorus girls. Eh, what? 


At any rate, I said to Tedder—Tedder being a sort 


of a teacher of dancing, a ‘‘ professor of the saltatory 
art’’ as he has it—I said to Tedder: ‘‘There’s a girl 
that would make your bloomin’ old academy famous,”’ 
I said, ‘‘if you would teach her to dance. Fame and 
fortune and probably a fine sprig of the nobility are 
just waiting for that girl,’ I said, knowing something 
of the profession through my brother’s first wife, 
who—well, no matter. 

So Tedder spoke to Lily, and asked her if she wouldn’t 
like to learn to dance—if he would teach her for 
nothing and take his chance of being paid—later. 
Would she? Her eyes began practicing riotiously at 
the very thought of it. But she hadn’t the time, she 
said. She had to go on pasting those foolish gilt things, 
because the Upjohn fortunes were down and they 
needed the money. Tedder fixed that. He took her 
for the last twenty minutes of her lunch hour at first, 


sold, thirty years after its appearance, and though there 
continued a steady if very small demand for the other 
nine, still Asquith had never struck a popular note. 
And he had eked out an harassing existence upon his 
royalties. 

Already, however, the tide had begun to turn in his 
favor; even the stupid were beginning to realize that a 
story without a heroine may be a story for all that; and 
as for those rare individuals who had the ear to hear 
the music of exquisite English, they called him the 
master of masters, and wrote to him from the bottoms 
of their hearts. To the dingy house where he lived, the 
postman brought letters directed in handwritings 
that sell for a price, written by men famous the world 
over; and the postman carried away letters which one 
day will bring many hundreds of times their weight in 
gold; letters preaching good humor, painstaking, faith, 
and the loftiness of art. 

“Instead of one book in three years,’’ thought As- 
quith, ‘‘I shall write two books in one. Instead of 
writing for the kindgom and the glory, I shall write for 
money. And there shall be a great boiling of the pot. 
All that is now needed is a little push, and the vessel so 
long on the ways will slide down them into the sea. So 
that my young people may wear purple and fine linen.” 

A look of intense contempt crept into the little man’s 
face, sa : : 

““We shall see,’”’ he said, “‘if. the practiced pen is 
not mightier than the jawbone of an ass!”’ 

Whereupon, all of a tremble with renunciation and 
pious indignation, he consigned his self-respect to the 
winds of occasion, and‘sent forth to his publisher the 
seventh writing of Astyanaz. 

And then he looked through his archives. These con- 
sisted of letters and circulars consigned during the pass- 
sage of some weeks to a very large rattan waste-basket. 
Among them he found a letter from a most important 
and extraordinarily circularized periodical begging for 
a short story. It had arrived two days before and had 
followed many similar requests into the ash-barrel via 
the waste-paper basket. But it so happened that As- 
quith had in his head a short story, so new, so imperti- 
nent and so human that he had never seriously thought 
to writeit. Other times, other resolves! 

He now wrote to the editor of the aforementioned 
periodical that a four thousand word story should be 
forthcoming, and forthwith he put pen to paper and 
the thing leaped from his head—armed at all points— 
like Minerva from the head of Jove. 

And when in the course of a few weeks a grateful 
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“Nicko,”’ She Said, “I Can’t Undo the Mischief I Have Done. 
But I Can Try to Make It Up to You—Some of It, and 
I Will if You'll Let Me” 


and after that he took her away from the passe partouts 
and paid her the five shillings himself, that she might 
have more time to work. 

For twelve months she studied with Tedder, and 
studied hard, and then he got her on at the Canterbury 
in the chorus. From there she went to Gatti’s and from 
Gatti’s to Drury Lane, where she had a small part in the 
pantomime. The next season she had a place in the 
front row at the old Strand, and there Morris Cooling, 
of the Pandora, saw her and transferred her to his own 
front line. : 

““And there I stayed,’’ she said to me, afterward, 


Womaii’s World 


Anglo-Saxon world read that story, it crashed with 
laughter, and the name of Asquith was on every 
tongue. Reporters sought him. He saw them. The 
greater his shame of publicity the more he allowed him- 
self to appear in the public press and in the public eye. 

He made in time a habit of taking tea at a certain 
famous restaurant; his leonine head made him con- 
spicuous, his gentle, courageous and witty philosophy 
of life made him a host of friends. He became the most 
surrounded literary man in New York. He shot up out 
of darkness and obscurity like a rocket, but he re- 
mained up, a thing of delight in the empyrean star- 
casting. 

Chapter XII. 

ONTRARY to popular superstition, there is noth- 

ing which runs smoothly more often than the course 
of true love. Superstition would make-of it a regular 
Southern Railway. But it is no such thing. For the 
most part the trains start promptly. There is some 
shaking and jolting, no doubt; a few stops and minor 
delays; a slight embarrassment among the other trav- 
elers when the wagon-lit is hooked on; there are many 
pleasant views from the windows; much talk; a scraping 
of acquaintances; a few partings with them at their 
stations, a little sadness; and a punctual arrival at 
last—and a cheerful one, please God—at the last sta- 
tion of all. 

Even the course of Jack’s and Cecily’s true love is 
running smoothly enough. Father Canterbury is out 
for business disguised as a train-wrecker; hansoms and 
flowers and teas and dinners and roof-gardens are 
making a great hole in the fifteen hundred dollars capi- 
tal. But Asquith, who is laboring to make the trip a 
success, keeps saying ‘‘ wait a few weeks,’’ and up in 
Newport Mrs. Canterbury is lynx-eyeing her husband 
for signs of weakness, and Shirley is cudgelling his 
brains to think out an ultimate career for Jack. 

Cecily and Jack are busy teaching the hot weather tc 
fly; spooning openly in crowded elevateds that lead 
eventually to Westchester and Pelham Bay; or they are 
off to Manhattan beach for a swim in what the other 
bathers leave of the ocean; or they stay the week-end 
with the Shirleys in Mt. Kisco; or if the weather is very 
hot they will put in the whole afternoon on the Staten 
ferryboats, crossing and recrossing to and from the 
city, munching peaches from a paper bag; observing 
the great bronze Liberty, and considering what crimes, 
statuesque and otherwise, are committed in her name. 

Life seems pretty much all roses to them; but not 
without thorns. A prickly (Continued on page 34) 
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explaining how it all happened; ‘‘there I stayed and 
ate my heart out doing next to nothing for two years. 
Then came the production of ‘The Duchess of Brixton’ 
and in ‘The Duchess,’ I sang the ‘Mind-the-Paint’ 
song.” : 

Curious how a career can be changed in a night. 
Yes, in an hour—almost in the twinkling of an eyelash, 
as you might say. We didn’t expect so much from that 
““Mind-the-Paint’”’ song. Nobody thought so much 
of it. You remember how it went: 


I’ve a very charming dwelling— 

(You know where without the telling)— 

Decorated in a style that’s rather quaint! 
Smart and quaint! 


“When you pay my house a visit, 
You may scrutinize or quiz it, 
But you mustn’t touch the paint! 

Brand new paint! 


I’m possessed of all the graces, 

Oh, a perfect dream my face is! 

(It may owe to art a trifle or it mayn’t)— 
H’m, it mayn’t! 


And Ill cry out for assistance, 

Should you fail to keep your distance, 

Goodness, gracious! mind the paint! 
Mind the paint! 


And then the chorus! Oh my, how Lily did sing 
that chorus: 


Mind the paint! Mind the paint! 

A girl is not a sinner just because she’s not a 
saint, 

But my heart shall hold you dearer— « 

You may come a little nearer— 

If you'll only mind the paint—mind the paint! 


As I was saying fame’s a curious.thing. From the 
time she responded to the first encore of that ‘‘ Mind- 
the-Paint’’ song, Lily Parradell, born Upjohn, was the 
talk of the West End. Men she had never heard of sent 
her huge bouquets of flowers—and invitaticns to dine. 
Others begged the permission of paying their respects. 
The manager kissed her—noisily—upon either cheek. 
And for the first time in her life she noticed that the 
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world was thickly populated with bald-headed men. 

About the same time her troubles began, as you may 
guess. Still, Lily was a sensible sort. They didn’t pull 
the wool so very far over her eyes. She accepted their 
kind attentions, and kept a few of their gifts. She and 
mother Upjohn took apartments in Bloomsbury and 
entertained a bit. But there was no skylarking, I can 
tell you that. In the first place, Lily wouldn’t have it, 
and in the second place there was Jeyes—Captain 
Nicholas Jeyes, first suitor to the queen, I called him, 
in view of Lily’s coronation. 

Jeyes was of the army, and a good sort, too. Stub- 
born, tough, and unreasonable—like every man in love. 
He had known Lily ever since she came to the Pandora 
—known her and claimed her, as you might say. Took 
her to and from the theater at night; stood her and her 
mother’s dinners at Catani’s table d’hote and all that 
sort of thing long before the ‘‘ Mind-the-Paint”’ song. 
Finally got it so bad he resigned from the army rather 
then leave London—and his stall at the theater. 
Asked Lily to marry him about this time, and she half 
promised—but with the understanding that he was to 
quit sponging on his relatives and go to work. 

Jeyes, however, was an army man. He didn’t know 
how to work. So he went on living a sort of club exist- 
ence, waiting for something to turn up. Grew morose 
and more or less impossible. Sort of went to seed, as it 
were. Naturally, after a time this got a bit on Lily’s 
nerves. She was grateful to Jeyes, and all that, and as 
loyal a little party as ever was born to sing and dance 
her way through life, but she didn’t exactly take to his 
imitation of a sulky dog leaning over the edge of the 
manger and growlin’ at all her other friends. So they 
acquired the habit of quarreling a good bit. If she went 
to a party to which he was not invited, he was sulky 
for a week. If she accepted gifts, or attentions, or 
compliments or anything of that sort from other men 
he growled his silly old head off. 

And just about this time the other chap appeared. 
There always is another chap. You know that, don’t 
you? This one was waiting just around the corner. 
And a likely chap he was—young Eddie Farncombe. 
He was the son of a peer, but a clean, wholesome, hand- 
some chap for all that. And head over heels in love 
with Lily. 

At first she purposely avoided him. For a week or 
more, she has often told me, he put himself in her way 
at every conceivable opportunity. Yet she no more 
than noticed him. Then came her birthday party. 

On this memorable occasion a lot of the fellows de- 
cided it would be a fine thing to celebrate. So they 
got old Smythe’s permission—he being the owner of 
the Pandora—and arranged the party for the foyer of 
the theater, to be followed by a dance in the green- 
room. And for the purpose of keeping the sad-faced 
Jeyes away they assured him it was to be no more than 
a family affair, for the members of the company with 
outsiders barred. Told Lily so, too, lest out of loyalty 
she demand that Jeyes be included. 

But Jeyes was too smart for them. He smelled a 
mouse, as the saying is, and the night of the party he 
was there. Not as a guest, to be sure, but—what do 
you think?—disguised as a waiter. Rather clever of 
him, I say, though I detest spying and all that sort of 
thing. However, that is none of my affair. Jeyes was 
there, watching everything that happened from the 
corners of his snapping eyes. 

He saw them parade in, with Lily on their shoulders. 
He saw her welcome Lord Farncombe and, of course, 
exaggerated the meaning there was in the lightning 
glance that passed between them. He watched his 
handsome lordship hover around her, fascinated by her 
beauty and her charm. He noted that Lily gave him 
five of her dances—and he was furious. 


Of course, he could not know that she had at first - 


refused Farncombe permissicr to see her home—rather 
curtly refused him, too, with the statement that she 
was in the habit of relying upon old friends for little 
services of that sort—but he did note that Farncombe 
was included in the party that left with her to her door; 
that he entered the door of the house with the others 
and—what was more to him—did not come out 
when they came. Naturally you can’t blame 
Jeyes for being furiously jealous at this turn in his affairs 
as they concerned Lily, but you can always blame any 
man for not behaving with so much sense as the Lord 
gave him, and remembering at all times that he is a 
gentleman. 

Jeyes forgot both. He waited in his hiding place 
under a portico at the corner until Lal Roper and Vin- 
cent Bland and the rest of them had left, and then he 
deliberately walked over and let himself into Lily’s 
apartment with the latch key she had given him months 
before that he might have one when he brought her 
home from the theater and she had forgotten her own. 

In the room he heard voices. Lily and Lord Farn- 
combe were talking, and Jeyes knocked upon the door. 
You may well imagine it was rather a tense situation 
when these three faced each other. For a second no one 
spoke. Then the storm broke. 


Jeyes said some rather nasty things to those two 
young people, particularly to Lily, and being older 
than either he should have known better. But I dare 
say he was sufficiently punished without my adding 
anything. I’ve never seen Lily Parradell in a temper, 
but from all accounts it is an exhibition equal to any. 

With a fury lashed by contempt she turned on Jeyes 
and reduced him to something resembling pitiful sub- 
jection. How dared he spy on her? How dared he 
enter her house at that hour of the morning as though 
he had aright there? How dared he intimate the things 
he had intimated, the things his very presence sug- 
gested? He was not her protector; never had been; 
never would be. He was a cad and a sneak and a spy 
and she never wanted to see him again so long as he 
lived. 

Then in broken sentences she told him the whole 
story of her acquaintance with Farncombe. Of how 
she had avoided him until then; of how he had come 
home with the rest of her friends, and begged her for 
five minutes after they had gone that he might ask her 
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“the most important question a man ever puts to a 
woman;’’ of how she had refused his offer of honorable 
marriage, not because she did not love him, but because 
she was determined to save him from the handicap she 
would be to him. 

Jeyes was pretty hard hit, they tell me. He saw his 
mistake, any way, and apologized, humbly, to them 
both. But it was not enough for Lily. She demanded 
then that he tell Lord Farncombe of their acquaintance 
—of hers and Jeyes’—and of what had come of it, 
And when he had told it from the beginning; of his 
infatuation for the Pandora girl; of the pride he took 
in her friendship, and, later, of how it had got the better 
of him and he had lost his grip and slipped into the 
ways of an idler and a ne’er-do-well, till Lily lost inter- 
est in him and ceased to respect him, and finally how 
he had come to make this—the supreme blunder of the 
whole affair—there was a better understanding be- 
tween the three. 

Jeyes wanted to go then—to acknowledge himself 
beaten, wish them luck, and to go. But Lily—she was 
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a loyal little thing, as I told you—when she realized 
from his story what she really had been to him, and how 
she unwittingly had ruined his career, wouldn’t let 
him go. 

“Nicko,”’ she said, ‘‘I can’t undo the mischief I 
have done; I can’t do that. But I can try to make it up 
to you, some of it—and I will, if you’ll let me. You see, 
Nicko, you’ve been in too great a hurry to settle mat- 
ters, you have. Lord Farncombe and I—we—we’re 
not going to be married. I’ve refused him. I—I’ve 
ruined you, Nicko—but I’ve told him—I’m not going 
to draw him into my net. I’ll marry you, Nicko, any 
time you say.’’’ 

Poor little ‘‘Mind-the-Paint’”’ girl! She did feel 
at that moment as though she had made a muddle of 
her life. Farncombe stood hesitantly at one side, and 
Jeyes, mystified at the turn of affairs, put his arms 
around Lily and let her bury her sobsin the folds of his 
coat. 

When she looked up again it was with a pleading, 
settled look in her eyes: Could she—could she have 
a good-by word with Lord Farncombe, she asked. 
And then would they walk away from the house to- 
gather—and part good friends? 

Jeyes nodded his head but did not speak. He walked 
toward the door, and she turned to Farncombe with the 
suggestion of a smile through her tears. 

““W—w—well, you—you have had a lucky escape, 
haven’t you?’’ she stuttered. ‘‘ You—you’ve heard 
what a cold-blooded, selfish wretch I am—how I’ve 
treated Nicko.”’ 

He tried to protest, but she stopped him. 

“And you’ve seen what I’m like when I’m in a rage; 
you’ve seen what the genuine Lily Margaret Upjohn is, 
without her disguise. Yes, that was me, Eddie,’’ she 
all but whispered, pathetically. ‘‘Common as dirt, 
my dear, under the crust; common as dirt. Oh, oh— 
you'll always remember me with my eyes starting out 
of my head, spitting at Nicko. You’ll always picture 
that horrible sight when you think of me.”’ 

““You—you were provoked. I—I admired you for 
it,’ he answered, bravely enough. 

““Ah, you dear boy.’’ Even this little girl of the 
theater, you see, had much of the mother in her. She 
was his protector now, and proud—so very proud of it. 

“Thank God,’’ she continued, fervently, hysteri- 
cally, ‘‘that Nicko came along. What was it he said 
his mother called us girls—‘a menace to society; 
creatures to be dreaded!’ You see I was right in wish- 
ing to protect you for your mammy’s sake as well as 
your own. Eddie! Eddie! Eddie! Don’t, please don’t 
look like that. I’m not worth it. Listen: This is 
what I want to say to you. Don’t come near me any 
more; you mustn’t. And don’t come to the theater 
again, either. If I thought you were sitting in front, 
I’m sure I couldn’t— Swear, swear you'll keep away 
from me and the theater! And—and that you’ll never 
go to any supper or dinner or dance where you're likely 
to meet other girls, will you? Oh, if one of the other 
girls ever got hold of you—I—Id kill her!”’ 

Which, I contend, was rather a natural statement 
under the circumstances, and quite in line with the 
duties of a maternal protector. 

She called Jeyes then, and looking at the two of them, 
laughed nervously. ‘‘I’ve made the pair of you 
precious miserable, if you only knew it,’’ she said. 
“The difference is that he’ll soon forget—but you, 
Nicko, with me as a wife, are doomed for life.” 

With that she kissed him, lightly, and paused, with a 
question in her eyes. He must have understood, for he 
nodded his head and turned away. Then she offered 
Farncombe her lips, and they kissed. ‘‘ Good-by!’’ she 
said, softly. 

Of course it couldn’t end there, could it? Certainly 
not. Jeyes was not so big a fool that he could not see 
Lily was turning to him out of pity, rather than because 
of her reawakened love for him. Love, as a matter of 
fact, doesn’t ‘‘reawaken.’’ Once dead, it is dead for- 
ever. And Jeyes knew it. 

Yet he did not hate Farncombe. ‘‘A man who isn’t 
a sportsman deserves to be shot.”” That was the cap- 
tain’s creed, and he was big enough to live up to it. 

They walked away together, these two, and for many 
hours after they stayed together. When they separated, 
Jeyes knew that Farncombe was not the average 
bounder of the upper classes, and Farncombe felt that 
he had learned something of the honor of men by 
meeting Jeyes. 

They slept a few hours on that knowledge and then 
met again, by appointment. 

It was a pretty hard scene for Lily, when they 
marched into her home again next day, I will confess. 
Here she had made up her mind, fully and determinedly, 
to marry Jeyes. She had even taken comfort in the 
thought that she would “‘lift him up”? and make him 
again the man he was before he met her and got the— 
well, the Pandora habit. And now he had come to give 
her up, as he said, that she might marry one he con- 
sidered a worthier man. 

“My dear, why should I make (Continued on page 17) 
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E | OUBLA-HOUBLA, the. Queen of the Pelicans, 
could not be kept away from the river Nur-Nur. 
She knew that she dared not touch any of the 
Gold and Silver Fish, as she would be ordered to keep 
away for seven days from the Children, the same as 
had happened the last time, though she was afterwards 
pardoned by the Lady Kizzie. But if she could not 
have them in her own pouch for a little while, Houbla- 
Houbla would at least stand and look at the Fish play- 
ing. For hours and hours she would stand watching 
them; and there. was not a nook-and corner about the 
bank of Nur-Nur that Houbla-Houbla did not know. 
She was always prowling around there. 
And in the end some good was gotten out of that. 
Houbla-Houbla had come one day upon Tally-Too. 
Tally-Too was the great old Turtle. He was more 
than ten thousand years old, and his back was all cov- 
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fit into the present story. So you will please forgive. 

At any rate, the Children had to go away that day, 
without having any stories told them. 

Next day the Children did not come until evening, 
when the Sun had put his night-dress on and was the 
Moon, and all was peace and quiet. Gogo and Hoho, 
the two Bear cubs, and Wiggley, the Lion cub, and all 
the Beasts and the Big Birds, came along with the 
Children; and they all sat on the bank of Nur-Nur, 
waiting for Tally-Too to come out of his parlor, and 
begin some stories. 

Tally-Too popped up his head, and seeing them all 
so quiet and patient, he took courage to come up. 

And he was much pleased to have so large an audi- 
ence. And when he saw the Lord Kizzie-Ki and the 
Lady Kizzie, and Romulus, amongst them, he Brew 
quite proud of the occasion. 

And so Tally-Too began right formally: 

“Tf it please my Lord Kizze-Ki and my Lady Kizzie, 
and Jimmy, and all ye Children, and Romulus, and all 
ye Beasts and Birds, I will tell you the story of the man 
with the painted shadow. 

“‘T am reminded of it, because the other day we saw 
in the heavens the rainbow, the shadow of the Beautiful 
Man, and each time we do see His shadow we are 
reminded of things. 

“Long, long ago, when I lived in strange places, 
where there were strange doings, there was a sick man, 
and it was a strange sickness he had. He wanted all 
the rest of his own kind to call him splendid, and he 
wanted it so badly that he forgot all about everything, 
and gave all his thoughts and all his time to brooding 
over that strange desire. 

“He did not know what to do. He could not make 
himself wiser, and he could not make himself hand- 

somer than any of the rest; 
and he could not add more 
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Houbla-Houbla went and told it to Gumley- 
Gumley, King of the Bears, and schoolmaster 
of Golly-Golly Land; and next day 
after school, when the Bears had 
put the Babies to sleep and were 
playing Mulberry Bush, Gumley- a 
Gumley took his school to the bank See Sata ay 
of Nur-Nur, and asked Tally-Too to 
come and tell them stories. 

When Tally-Too had finished his 
first story, the Children began to 
ask him questions; and they were 
asking so many, and they let them 
come so thick upon the other, that 
Tally-Too put his fingers into his 
ears and dived back under the water, 
and would not come up again. 

Now, Tally-Too just loved to tell 
stories, but he was too much afraid 
of the questions, So next day when 
Gumley-Gumley brought his school 
to the bank of the river, Tally-Too 
only popped up his head and looked 
anxiously about, and then he dis- 
appeared again. 

Old as he was, and wise as he thought 
himself, Tally-Too had yét something 
to learn. He might have known that 
Children’s memories were short. But it 
was just because he was so very old and 
because he prided himself so on his great 
age, that he could not understand things. 
Because if you have true understanding you will always 
be young; and it makes no difference when you were 
born. And that is the wisdom of life. 

Once there was a man, and he had beautiful gray hair 
on his head. And a nice little girl of six that loved to 
play with him, one day said in a moment of ardor, that 
she would like to marry him, if he were not three or four 
years older than she. And then the man took her on 
his knee and he said to her: ‘‘ You lovely little creature, 
I am not any older than you; I am only bigger.’ 
Well, the wedding has not come off yet, but the story 
is a true one, only it is a pity that it does not exactly 


to do things any- 
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“And so that sick man went and took a paint pot 
and smeared his shadow over with paint. And then 
he stood in the middle of the city and waited for the 
people to pass by and call him splendid. 

‘“And there were many people that could not tell 
shadows from real things; and when they saw the 
shadow with the shiny paint on it, they paused and 
said to one another: ‘Here is a splendid man.’ And so 
the sick man began to believe himself happy, and very 
happy. 

‘“Then he set out walking about the city and looking 
out for everybody to say: ‘Here comes a splendid 
man.’ 

“But nobody any more said splendid to him; be- 
cause his shadow had left all the paint behind it. 

“And so the man sickened again, and he could not 
feel well till he went back to the spot where he had laid 
the paint on, and fitted his shadow back into it. 

“And that is the story of the man with the painted 
shadow...’ 

There was very intense silence for a while. 
voice from amongst the Children said: 

““What color was it?” 

“Well, I suppose gold, a very rich gold, that’s it,”’ 
Wally-Too answered. 

Then the voices followed fast upon one another: 

“Could he go to sleep?”’ 

““Who brought him things to eat?”’ 

““Wasn’t he cold sometimes?”’ 

*“Wouldn’t the paint be washed away when the rain 
came?”’ 

‘“Hadn’t he friends to take him for a nice ride and 
make him forget his sickness?”’ 

“And did hestay there for ever and ever afterwards?”’ 

““Wouldn’t he feel it if you hit his shadow with a 
stone?”’ 

“Wouldn’t he be squeezed if Toomba-Loomba walked 
on it?” 

“Has he his name written on it?” 

“What did he do when it was dark and it could not 
be seen?’’ 

“Did it grow hair?” 

“Why didn’t he paint it in stripes?”’ 

**Did he paint over the mouth and eyes too?” 

“Where does paint come from?”’ 

“Was he left-handed?”’ 

“* How big was he?”’ 

‘“Was there grass under the paint?” 

“*Did he know how the Bees make honey?”’ 

**Did he have nails?” 

And then Tally-Too spread out his arms and Fatued: 

“Oh, Children, Children, Children! Be good to a 
poor old Turtle! And I give you my word on it, I can- 
not undertake to answer more than two questions to a 
story. Now I have answered your first question, and 
you can choose one more from the others, or you can 
ask a new one, and I will answer it for you. And that 
must be all.” ; ‘ 

' The Children pondered for a long while, and then 
they said: 

“*Could he laugh?”’ 

“Most assuredly he could not,”’ Tally-Too answered. 
“Because if he could, the sickness would never have 
come to him; and if it had, he could have cured himself 

_with laughing. And so that was just why; because the 
poor man could not laugh.” 
“Aha!” the Children answered, with 
Pea eS Se: 
eee They were sient again; and then a wist- 
swe <" ful murmur arose from ‘amongst them: 
“More! More!”’ 

Tally-Too responded, and he began 
anew: 

“*T will tell you the story of the two 
friends that kept on running away 
from each other while they were trying 
to meet. 

“Once upon a time there was a 
great city; and in the middle of the 
city there was a great square; and in 
the middle of the square there stood 
a great round column of granite. 

““One evening two friends were to 
meet each other at that great round column in 
the city square. They had promised to be 
there at a certain hour. 

“Now the one came a little betore the time, 
and so he started for a walk around the column, 

while waiting for the other. 

: ““And. when the other came the first one 
was still walking, and could not be seen; 
because he was at the other side of the great 
round column. (Continued on page 30) 
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Rosie Rosetti: by John A. Moroso 


Chapter I 
IO CANTINI dropped into the cafe of Julius 
Caesar Povero for a dish of risotto and a little 
bottle of Chianti. 

Julius Caesar hailed him pleasantly, for he was the 
star patron next to Rosie Rosetti. Pio sang in the 
chorus of the Metropolitan Opera Comapny and 
would—perhaps—some day succeed Carus’. There 
was no telling. Pio had the voice and was very close to 
Gatti-Casazza. He was, indeed, so close to Mr. Gatti 


that at times he could reach out and touch him with | 


his hand. He was bound to get the chance all humble 
artists covet—a try-out by the famous director. 

Rosie? 

She was the prettiest signorina that ever put a shawl 
around her shoulders in Mulberry Bend. Rosie’s eyes 
were deep, shadowy wells swept by long, black, silken 
lashes which touched peachblow cheeks. 

She was hardly nineteen and of the Piedmontese 
people, scorning the feasts and superstitions of the 
Sicilians and Calabrians. Rosie was slender of limb, 
hollow of thigh and shallow of breast. In short skirts 
she would have looked thirteen, but she kept her pretty 
ankles covered. She was a smart piece and knew that 
modesty was more than a virtue with men and was, 
in fact, a lure. 

Rosie worked in the big paperbox factory which is 
just south of the bleak, gore strip, plastered with 
asphalt, where once stood the notorious Five Points 
tenements. The cafe of Julius Caesar still stands be- 
tween the factory and Baxter street on the east side of 
the Bend. It faces the sunlit park where in the spring- 
time the decrepit of the colony doze on the benches, 
and the children scatter or sprawl at play on the strips 
of city-starved sward. 

Even as beautiful, as the sunlight after a cold and 
cloudy April day was Rosie Rosetti. When the 
twelve o’clock whistle blew and she left the factory for 
the cafe of Julius Caesar, the young men and even some 
in the codgerhood stage of life followed her that they 
might sit near her and pretend to eat as they glanced 
toward her with heart-hunger in their eyes. 

Julius Caesar would have paid her a salary to eat in 
his place had she asked it. 

The old women. wagged their heads and their tongues 
when she passed and told each other that Rosie would 
cause many a thrust and parry of knives and make lots 
of good material for Italian libretti. As a probable 
trouble-maker for ardent men, these ancients had it, 
she would have Santuzza and Carmen looking like two 
scrubwomen in Paddy the Pig’s saloon. 

“‘Ah, bella signorina!’’ called Pio, as Rosie entered. 

He twirled his short mustache and smiled, showing a 
fine set of teeth. 

Rosie smiled back to him. 


If She Could Manage to Slay Both of Them, So Much the Better 
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He waved his hand to her to come to his table, and 
she obeyed the summons. 

“‘Signorina mia,’’ he said, taking one of her hands 
and fondling it, “‘every day that comes brings you 
sweeter loveliness.”’ 

She laughed, but her cheeks became crimson. 

Angelo, the little son of Julius Caesar, made a sortie 
from the kitchen and espied Rosie. With a whoop of 
delight he rushed to the girl and climbed into her lap. 
He was black-eyed, ruddy of cheek and round of limb. 
His hair was curly and crisp. He looked as if he had 
tumbled out of the frame of the Sistine Madonna, 
leaving a gap among the chubby cherubs that Raphael 
painted. 

Rosie kissed him. 

Angelo was eight years old and possessed the preco- 
ciousness of the sidewalk kindergartners. 

“Rosie got a feller,’ he said, pointing a dirty but 
adorable finger at Pio. 

Rosie clapped a hand over his mouth and laughed. 

““You’re right, bambin’,’’ said Pio. ‘‘ Rosie’s got a 
feller.” He caught Rosie’s hand again and squeezed 
it as he rolled his eyes adoringly. 

“Cut it, Pio,’’ she whispered. 
around.”’ 

The uncle was around, and he popped up with a roar 
from a corner table over by the window where were on 
exhibition pyramids of stuffed peppers, bowls of nuts, 
oranges and pomegranates beneath pendants of cheese, 
salami and garlic. 


“My uncle may be 


Giovanni Rosetti was pretty well twisted by the: 


years, and his scant hair was white as snow. His 
clean-shaven face was ascetic and almost black with the 
weather, for he had been in turn laborer, organ grinder, 
fruit vender, and was now rounding out his life by re- 
pairing fiddles. 

He made his way quickly between the tables and 
snapped Angelo from the lap of Rosie. 

- He turned with a snarl on the handsome Pio. 

“Pio,”’ he said, ‘‘you have brought shame to the 
name of Rosetti, a clean and honest family. But it 
will not be you who will ruin Rosa. It will be Rosa who 
will ruin you.”’ 

Rosie’s face was swept clear of color in an instant 
and became a pasty yellow. She was hurt to the core 
of her heart. 

““You!’’ she cried at the top of her voice as she 
leveled a finger at the face of the old man. ‘‘ What do 
I care for what yousay? A nice brother my father had 
to see me go to work in a factory as a little child. 
Whose fault is it, eh? You! You wrinkled, dirty miser 
with your money piled up in the banks. I hope the 
Black Hand will slit your yellow throat.”’ 

She was a veritable hellion, and the red of murder 
was in her eyes as she reached for the neck of the 
wickered Chianti bottle 
on the table. 

Pio caught her arm 
in time, and the old 


uncle slouched away 
with the whimpering 
Angelo. 


“Come,” whispered 
Pio, “‘let’s slip out of 
the place and go 
to my rooms. The 
old fool has the tongue 
of a hag. Come, Rosie, I 
have a new song that I 
want you to hear.” 


Chapter Il 


10 CANTINI was of 

no mean station in 

the Mulberry Bend 
colony. 

The two front rooms 
on the second floor of 
the little, saddle-backed 
old-fashioned house 
wherein was located the 
eafe of Julius Caesar 
were his. Both rooms 
faced the park and were 
full of sunlight after the 
noon hour. He had 
them especially papered 
at his own expense, and 
there was-a frieze of fine 
and brilliant pattern for 
a border. He had 
chosen it himself, and 
it became the artistic 


_ the banister. 


“Pio,” She Whispered, “Steal His Song!” 


soul of him, for it showed rows’ of tiny 
hills, blue skies, little white cloud patches and 
grape arbors and shepherd boys, all packed in 
close together as if the designer had tried to re- 
produce all the delights of Italy. 

The larger room was for his guests. The smaller was 
his bedroom. He sported a rented piano and kept it in 
tune all the time. Such luxuriousness of existence 
made the strugglers in the Bend marvel for a time, but 
they finally became accustomed to it and accepted Pio 
as no ordinary immigrant of the peasant type but as a 
genuine musical artist out of Tuscany, whence he 
came. 

Besides, Pio knew Carus’—knew him well. He sang 
with him on the great stage of the Metropolitan. Who 
could tell whether the wonderful high notes in a chorus 
were those of Carus’ or those of Pio? Carus’ was very 
fat and ate and smoked a great deal and sometimes 
drank much wine. It was necessary for him to con- 
serve his wonderful voice. There have been such sub- 
stitutions in opera. Pio did not deny that he had thus 
aided the greatest of all tenors. But who, he had 
asked, would not willingly offer such service? Was 
not Carus’ even greater than Cristoforo Colomb’, 
greater than Galileo, greater than Amerigo Vespucci, 
greater than Mario, greater than Marconi and greater 
than all the renowned Italians living and dead save, 
perhaps Garibald’! 

And so Pio’s fame and glory in the Bend seemed of 
the undying sort. He was looked upon as a hero who 
would sacrifice his own brilliant future to aid his 
“friend Carus’.”’ 

After leaving the cafe, he directed Rosie to turn the 
corner of Baxter street, go east to Park Row and hurry 
around the block so that her uncle might be fooled if he 
tried to follow her. She returned to the little side door 
of the little, old-fashioned building and stepped into 
the dark and narrow entry. 

Pio was waiting at the head of the stairs, leaning over 
She hurried to him, mounting the stairs 
swiftly, silently and as lightly as the petal of a red rose 
tossed upward by a puff of wind. 

He caught her in his arms. 

Rosie’s full lips eagerly surrendered to his. Her hands 
held his head down to hers and her lithe, little body 
pulsed with passionate love as they stood thus in the 
dark. 

There came a sound from below. 
street had opened. 

Pio tore Rosie’s arms from his neck and leaned over 
the banister again. He peered downward for a mo- 
ment and then caught her by the wrist and pulled her 
into his lodgings. 

He turned the key in the lock and withdrew it from 
its place, bending an eager ear to the keyhole. 

Rosie leaned over him and her hot breath fanned his 
cheek and made it gather a warmer glow. 

The sound outside ceased. (Continued on page 28) 
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Van Camp’s 


Last October, when folks asked 
for* Van Camp’s, thousands of 
grocers pointed to an empty shelf. 

There were weeks before the 
new crop arrived when no beans 
could be had that were fit for 
Van Camp’s. 

We offered any price. 
we paid $2.95 a bushel. 

In one month we refused 17 
carloads submitted, and shut our 
kitchens down. 


For some 


That shut-down, we figure, 
cost us $50,000. 


Just for Your 


Protection 
For 50 years all Van Camp 
patrons have enjoyed unusual 


beans. 

White, plump beans of equal size, 
picked out by hand from the choic- 
est crops. 

They’ve often cost us three 
times what lesser beans would 
cost. 

You expect such beans. And 
when we cannot get them for you 
we shut down. 


So With Tomatoes 


You expect in Van Camp’s a 
zestful sauce. It has made these 
kitchens famous. 

We must use to make it, whole, 
solid tomatoes, ripened on the vines. 

The average cost is five times 
the cost of common sauce. 

But the million homes which buy 

Van Camp’s always get that sauce. 


Yan@mp's 


WITH TOMATO POR*,.o BEANS 


SAUCE 
“The National Dish’’ 


You also get beans baked in 
steam-heated ovens. They come to 
you nut-like, mealy and whole. 

You get the tomato sauce baked 
with the beans, so the flavor goes 
clear through. 

Under our process the beans 
come to you with all their oven 
freshness. 


AANA 


so good as these without the 
name Van Camp? 


Three sizes: 
I0, 15, and 20 cents per can 
Baked by 
Van Camp Packing Co. 


Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Did you ever ‘get beans half , 
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stitutes the loudest voice ever lifted in the name of the people. 
utilization of the power of Niagara 


Saint Kate Barnard 
HE WEIGHS about ninety pounds—a mighty small 
quantity of woman, but a tremendous batch of dyna- 
mite. 

At first sight she is plain, insignificant and sallow, but her 
eyes are wonderful—veiled with soft mysticism—flaming 
with eagerness—challenging, compelling. 

She is Jeanne d’Are reborn on the prairies—Peter the 
Hermit reincarnated in skirts—mother for the multitude— 
zealot, crusader, and a human wildcat. 

At times, as gentle as a saint—again, implacable and 
dangerous as a two-gun man. 

She has accomplished more within the span of her twenty- 
odd years than any one woman of her hour. She comes 
nearer to running Oklahoma than all the other officers in the 
state. 

At present she is Commissioner of Charities and Correc- 
tions—a fragile girl in control of the vice and crime and mis- 
fortune of her commonwealth. 

Some politicians don’t like her way of running things, but 
politicians never did admire a 
straight line. When they know 
the game half as well as Kate 
Barnard plays it, they may oust 
her, but just now, with 160,000 ° 
votes in the palm of her hand, 
and the love of every decent 
citizen in the community be- 
hind her, she will remain in 
office as long as her ambition is 
alive, which means as long as 
she is alive, and which again 
doesn’t necessarily mean a 
great many years, for Kate 
Barnard is ill—sickened with 
the woes of her people—a 
broken, wee, feeble mite, fight- 
ing giants’ battles for man’s 
betterment. 

Her name is an inspiration to 
every woman. She proves how 
far and how splendidly courage 
and persistence can achieve in 
petticoats. 

She came into this world with 
a second-class spine, but a first- 
class backbone. She was ill as 
a child and she was sickly in 
her maturity, but Kate has 


lear-spray, 
ing in pain 
gone insane, 


We Two, 


spray, 


MANS WORLD 


With a circulation exceeding that of the five leading standard-size magazines or the two toremost weeklies, this department of Womans World con- 
To waste such an enormous force for civic betterment would be as wanton as the non- 
Two millions of homes stirred to concerted action can practically bring to pass any legislation for the public good 


Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 


Atlantis 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Out in the chill seas of yesterday, 
Where the waters are aching and break in 


And the beat of the waves that come crash- 
Are the sob-throbs of anguish and souls 


There’s a dear little island—the Land of 


| Calling to me, sweetheart—calling of you. 


Back o'er the waters and through the tear- 


Woman’s World 


We are still a benighted people while such atrocities 
against humanity and eugenics can be perpetrated. 

This is not a local situation but a cause for National 
attention. 

Men must consider tomorrow in their plans for today. 
The future of society demands that the rights of the off- 
spring shall be carefully guarded. ~* 

The breed deteriorates when faculties are stunted by pre- 
mature toil and responsibility. 

What type of men and women can we expect from boys 
and girls without an opportunity for normal development? 
There is no such thing as “light work’”’ for infants, and no 
explanation is an excuse. 

The counsel for the packers insists that ‘‘puling senti- 
mentalists who are attacking the canners are attacking 
civilization’”’ and claims that the investigators are ‘‘ busy- 
bodies’? who are responsible for “‘one of the chief causes of 
the high cost of living.”’ If this be busy-bodying then in 
God’s name let us have more of it. 

There is no legislation so important as that which will 
guarantee a square deal to a 
minor, and New York has set 
an important example for her 
sister States. 

We can well afford to divert 
our attention from trust regu- 
lation and a,hundred other less 
insistent problems until we 
have cleansed this stain from 
our honor. 

Labor and capital can well 
meet on a common ground in 
this crusade. 

The quickest way to cure 
brutal employers of their dis- 
ease of greed is to strike at their 
pockets. ' 

If an investigating commit- 
tee will print a list of guilty 
concerns we believe so much in 
the spirit of justice which domi- 
nates the average humans, that 
we can safely predict a boycott 
of their goods, not only by the 
consumer, but by the distrib- 
utor and retailer as well. 


‘ 


Saddened and gladdened I’m sailing away, 
Back to the Land of You Must and You 


The Alien Socialist 


been too busy worrying about Can't HE scene was Cooper 
others to notice her own ’ , : ; Union. A _ distinguished 
troubles. || Back to the game with its big rule of || speaker had closed her remarks. 


Her shoulders are: hardly 
wider than a laborer’s palm, but 
they are broad enough to sup- 
port thousands of lagging souls. 

Wherever men pay the pen- 
alty of crime, they pay her 
reverence. She has cleansed 
American prisons of their Auge- 
an vileness. She has brought mercy where brutality was 
lord. She has taught the outcast to hope and planted faith 
in many a broken breast. 

She believes in the best of the worst and she has found 
gold where society has looked for brass. 

At the start they laughed at her theories, but today she 
can point to a horde of re-made men, triumphant over their 
baser selves, rebuilt, revisioned, by her belief. 

Her record is a staggering blow to the sociologists and 
criminologists who have maintained that a jail-bird must 
always remain a bird of prey. 


Boycott Their Goods 


"THE New York State Factory Investigating Commission 
has unearthed incredible conditions in some of the in- 
dustries of the State. 

Hundreds of tots labor from four o’clock in the morning 
until dark, and well authenticated instances of wee. mites 
driven to work at day-break and kept at their tasks until 
10.p. m., are a matter of record. 

No viler phase of slavery has ever reached our eyes. 

However hard the lot of the pre-bellum negro, not even 
the frenzied fictionists of the Abolition period indicted the 
South of brutalizing black babes. 


Sha’n’t; 


Dear little island and wonderful one, 
Why in the world were you ever begun? 


LCOPYRIGHT 1913 BY HERBERT KAUFMAN] 


The audience, largely formed of 
workers and students, sat in 
rapt attention; eager ears had 
been closely following every 
word. She assailed the inhu- 
manity of the potent and at- 
tacked the injustice of the 
powerful. ; 

At each rebellious sentence a wave of approbating nods 
billowed the hall. At the close of the address, in accord- 
ance with Cooper Union tradition, the Chairman requested 
comments from the audience. A hundred hands were 
instantly raised. 

In rapid succession, bitter tongues lashed at the problems 
of the evening; forceful tirades poured from bitter lips. A 
common note of discontent, at times rising to the shrill of 
anarchy, characterized the volunteer addresses. 

But every voice heard that night in Cooper Union was tke 
voice of an alien; every malcontent who spoke was a for- 
eigner. It was the crumb eater, not the bread raiser—it was 
the trailer, not the pioneer—who spread hate through the 
multitude. 

Those who prated of “‘our country and our rights” and 
declared for the seizure of the ‘fortunes which our fathers 
helped create by the sweat of their brows and at the 
price of their blood’’ were immigrants who had left the 
intolerable conditions of privilege-ridden Europe behind 
them to enjoy the greater security and the fairer fortunes 
of America. 

We have little to fear from exponents of violent 
Socialism while its advocates are recruited from such ranks 
as these. (Continued on page 40) 
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When the People Spoke 


By GUTZON BORGLUM 


. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Every visitor in Washington is struck with the unusual beauty and 
strength of the colossal head of Abraham Lincoln in the rotunda of the Capitol. 
the work of Gutzon Borglum, one of the greatest of living sculptors. 


The marble is 
Readers of Woman's 
World are fortunate to receive from Mr. Borglum’s pen this estimate in words of the character 
of Lincoln and the meaning of his life—for the great sculptor interprets the great emancipator 


with a tender wisdom unsurpassed in art. 


OUR hundred years ago, Dante, Petrarch, 
Columbus, Da Vinci and Angelo showed 
their neighboring villagers that man might 
think and act freely and unafraid in the face of 
Heaven without instant destruction. They 
raised the curtain of a new era and pointed the 
way that led humanity to every comfort it now 
possesses. They discovered Freedom, the 
greatest word as it is the greatest factor in civil 
development; they discovered that man’s soul 
was safe though free, that eternal damnation 
did not await the unchained body, the unde- 
veloped mind, the brave, fearless soul, and in 
that discovery the night of the Middle Ages was 
torn from the soul of humanity and what has be- 
come known and beautifully named the Renais- 
sance swept over the world, following the course 
of the sun to the west. We do not wait to argue 
why hardly a ripple of this great awakening 
reached Greece, nor was felt east of a line drawn 
north and south of the east coast of Italy. Yet 
it surged, waded, swam, and all but perished in 
the unknown Atlantic and on the shore of the 
long promised new world, on its westward 
course. 

There the battle for freedom to think was 
still to be fought and our young land was hardly 
strong enough always to keep church and state 
apart. Liberty of conscience and respect for 
men’s beliefs were secured by fire and sword and 
life. This had hardly been accepted before 
there arose the demand for freedom of the state. 
We gave and lost for this all our little store 
could yield. The fight lasted nearly a half cen- 
tury. It was not till the Treaty of Ghent that 
our national independence was secured. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was then five years old. 

The great second act had passed in our drama: 
freedom of conscience was secured, an independ- 
ent state established, and all seemed well. But 
the yoke of the Middle Ages had followed us like 
the persisting germs of some awful malady. 
Free to think, to believe, free to govern—we still 
enslaved another race. Even after Columbus it 
took three hundred years of stout-heartedness 
and struggle of a liberty-loving people to reach 
that sublime moment when they abandoned the 
plough and buckled on again the old tools of 
death to fight, this time for their dark brothers. 
Tt took an older race than Washington, Frank- 
lin or Hamilton to do that. It took a freer, 
more sure, less enribboned age to say: “You, 
my black brother, shall turn your trembling 
face to Heaven nor fear there the falling blow.” 
The manacled and enslaved together with the 
powdered and periwigged had to travel far and 


much together, to suffer, fall, fail, and find each 
other, and again themselves and again each 
other, before this great act could be played. 

And so it came to pass, just as in plays, on the 
very bone of the frontier, in the very face of the 
nation’s outlook, a suffering, lone little woman, 
who is hardly known today by her husband’s 
name, bore and bred a body, with heart and 
soul and courage he must have got from her. A 
body that bent and suffered and felt for those 
about him, a heart that beat and bled for them, 
a soul that knew and understood. Nancy 
Hanks will stand with our people as cause, in- 
spiration, counsellor and guardian angel to the 
first free American, American of continental 
proportions. It is remarkable that the sound, 
free souls of the race have been built with the 
rude tools, ever on the very frontier of our civ- 
ilization. Emerson had a line, I believe, of 
seven preachers back of him. He would have 
been greater with a blacksmith among them. 
Carlyle slipped home to his old “ma,” and they 
sat together and smoked in her cabin and be 
sure agreed upon the profoundest precepts of 
human conduct. Polished Sumner fretted over 
Lincoln’s “intellectual arrogance;” Washington 
lacked the erudition of Hamilton or Jefferson, 
but both admitted his judgment in twenty-four 
hours to be the safest, soundest they knew. 

In my study of Lincoln, the phenomena of 
whose existence and the wonder of whose being 
these few lines try to draw, I have not been able 
to free him from his mother, Nancy Hanks. 
Someone gave him his great sense of principle, 
made falsehood and the other small change of 
crime stupid, made him create within him a self 
that he could be at peace with, that he could face 
his neighbors, his town, his state, his country 
with. Someone passed to this lone child of our 
harsh, lonely frontier something that on a simi- 
lar frontier Luther’s mother gave to young 
Martin. That same something Carl*ie’s mother 
gave him and Cornelia the Gracchi. In those 
almost first hours, days, years, Abe got it; the 
remaining forty-five were simply for growing, 
developing, maturing. Perhaps her death 
burned all into his tender, trembling nature. 
This boy of nine, who fifteen years later spread 
his coat over the mound that covered one he had 
dreamed would be his life companion to keep 
the rain from reaching her, must have had the 
films of his character all filled and set for life by 
that mother, that one to whom “he owed all he 
ever was,” as he later said. 

Lincoln has become one of our gods as is the 
custom among primitive peoples; too big for our 


Marble Head of Lincoln, By Gutzon Borglum, in the Capitol at Washington. 


Just Pour on Cream 


and Sugar — 
Or Fill the Bowl with Milk 


These are Puffed Grains, steam exploded—eight times normal size. 
They float, for every grain is an airy wafer, filled with a myriad 
cells. 


They melt in the mouth, for the walls are thin. 


And every 
morsel tastes like toasted nut meats. 


Fascinating Foods 


Think how nut meats might taste, were they thin and crisp and porous. 

These curious grains—Puffed Wheat and Rice—suggest that win- 
ning flavor. 

That’s why countless people mix these grains with fruit. 
get a nut-like blend. 

They use them in candy making—use them to garnish ice cream. 


And a million dishes daily are consumed by people who like thin, 
almond-flavored, whole-grain wafers, served with cream or milk. 


Millions Miss Them 


Despite all this, there are other millions who never found them out. 
They serve for breakfast cereal foods without this wondrous flavor. 


In milk they serve bread or crackers, where these puffed and 
toasted wafers are ten times as good. 


We urge those millions, for their own sakes, to find out what 
they miss. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ :<:rin 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


West 
Prof. Anderson’s Invention 


They 


These are the grains that are shot from guns. 
has been steam exploded. 


Thus come the myriad cells. Thus comes the nut-like flavor. 
And thus digestion is made quick and easy and complete. 


These are scientific foods, endorsed by every expert, every doctor. 
Whole grains are here made wholly digestible, and no other process 
does that. 


But the foods, in addition, are immensely enticing. Millions of 
breakfasts, millions of suppers, are made inviting by them. 


Tomorrow morning let them greet the folks around your table. 
Then judge by what they say. 


The Quaker Oals O©mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


Every granule in them 


Good Cake 
Every Time 


You should never have failure 
because of the shortening if you 
make your cakes with 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
ron, Cake Makin me 


Crisco is always the same. 


It is made of strictly vegetable oils, 
treated in such a way that the re- 
sulting product is always of the 
greatest richness. Your cakes will 
be uniformly rich and delicious if 
you use Crisco. 


It is 100 per cent shortening, con- 
taining no water as butter does, and 
you can depend upon a cupful of 
Crisco always producing the same 
results. 


It is mild and delicate in odor and 

flavor and your cakes never will 
ee . 

have a strong taste’ if you use 


Crisco. 


Crisco makes you more 
certain of success and, at 
the same time, costs only 
half as much as butter. 


Get a package and try it in any 
recipe. No cake is too delicate 
for Crisco. Usea fifth less than 
you would of butter and add-salt 
in the proportion of a level tea- 
spoonful for each cupful of Crisco. 


Excellent Cake Recipes 


and many others for fried foods, 
pastries, bread, biscuits, etc. 


in Our Free Cook Book 


Send for a copy to The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. O, Cincinnati. 


over-schooled minds to 
draw or carve, so we 
have only done what 
primitive peoples can do 
—whittle his bust, grum- 
ble about his pants, and 
fret because we can’t 
smuggle him into the 
limelight along with, and 
looking like Caesar. Our 
Puritan press, thank 
Heaven, is about gone, 
so he cannot be edited 
out of all human sem- 
blance. But the aca- 
demic waifs our ships 
gather in foreign ports : 
threaten to dehumanize 
this one great, unbroken 
soul we have reared. 
They are going to build 
in memoriam the husk of 
a Greek temple and, that 
posterity shall not con- 
found it with our other 
importations, his name 
will be carved on the 
door. 

This is not the people’s 
wish; it is not even 
known to the people and 
it will never become sacred nor be understood by 
the people. There will be nothing to show what 
Lincoln was, nor why this borrowed vault or 
these rows of columns. There will be none of the 
story of the long day, of that great boy army 
“with bleeding hands and bleeding feet,” that 
bore with him “the burden and heat of the long 
day and wished it were done.” and tramped this 
nation over to help save what the Puritan had 
made, what Washington had secured. Can a 
Greek temple hold such a tale, and must that 
tale remain untold iv our fine arts? Is there 
nothing left in our over-groomed brains but 
mummied allegories? Is this then all we have 
after four hundred years of nation building? 
Thank God, all of America is not as near the 
graves of Greece and Egypt as New York and 
that some part of Lincoln’s land, some section 
of the nation he saved may yet find its own 
voice and leave something move than a por- 
trait, that the ages to come may see that his 
people understood. 

It is strange and wonderful when a people 
speak; the voice of a people is wonderful. It 
speaks seldom but when it speaks everyone 
understands and obeys. It spoke in Greece in 
the Periclean period; it spoke in Italy and the 
world has not slept since. Nothing is great or 
permanent, except as it expresses the people. 
The people spoke for their conscience, they 
spoke for their state, the people spoke for 
their black brothers. All the world trembles 
when a people speaks and the voice of a 
people is the voice of its ideal, its god. We have 
whittled a statue or two but the ideals of our 
people have not yet been spoken in stone or 
bronze, nor yet been sung. Lincoln’s voice was 
the people’s voice. 


Queen Victoria once 
rebuked Mr. Gladstone 
and reminded him that 
she was Queen of Eng- 
land. He answered: 
“Madam, I am the peo- 
ple.” Lincoln was the 
people; Lincoln was 
America; Lincoln was 
mankind. He became 
the people and he spoke 
as peoples speak. For 
when he had spoken we 
felt we had spoken; we 
felt our cause had been 
stated and we were con- 
tent. When I think of 
this and how this great 
silent, sad soul, like the 
carpenter’s Son, matured 
in comparative obscur- 
ity, came to the coun- 
try’s capital, planned 
and fought and bore the 
burden of one of the ma- 
jor conflicts in the 
world, and then received 
the last shot himself— 
I feel the curtain has 


Head of Lincoln, by Borglum fallen fittingly upon the 


. third great act in our 
continental history; the epic closes as great 
heroic ages generally close. And in all our sor- 
row for Lincoln the man, in his sad, sad life, we 
feel Heaven watched him, saved him for his job, 
employed him, and when the task was done— 
quite done! and accomplished—she beckoned 
him to come to her, “back to your little mother, 
Nancy Hanks.” 

“Let the people break their hearts; let them 
miss you.” It is good for peoples to grieve for a 
great hero. And so I say it was best so. Anda 
day will come when the people will understand 
and the story of a people and their prophets will 
be told as they should tell it in their own terms. 


. 4 
“T’ve never loved a girl but you,’ 


Such was the young man’s exclamation, 
“Tf that,” the maiden said, “is true, 
You go and get a reputation.” 


Aunt Virginia Says 

Home is where our Sunday clothes are. 

Our most grievous disappointments come to us 
masquerading as fulfilled hopes. 

After all, what a glorious old world it would be, 
if it would only live up to its graduation oratory. 

Some parents’ idea of kindness to their child is 
to bring him up so that no one but themselves can 
tolerate him. 

The great achievements of the race have been 
wrought by people who didn’t have sense enough 
to know an impossible thing when they saw it. 

A homely , unattractive woman is usually.rather 
humble, but I have never yet seen a hopelessly 
ineligible man that didn’t imagine that he was in 
imminent danger in leap year. 


The Lincoln Monument, by Gutzon Borglum, Newark, N. J. 


Woman’s World 


Timbales of Chicken 


When you go to buy a Chopper, you should ask 
for ‘‘an Enterprise Meat AND Food Chopper.’”’ We 
want you to notice that “AND” and understand 
and appreciace its significance. 


THE ENTERPRISE 
Meat AND Food Chopper 


is made to cut both meat AND all other kinds of 
food. The meat is chopped with a four-bladed 
steel knife—not simply squeezed through a plate. 
No other machine gives this chopping cut. 

The use of this chopper means economy in food 
cost, asi ‘‘left-overs” and “bits” that are ordinarily 
thrown out can be made into an appetizing menu. 

Cutting meat is the big, the economical, the- 
nine-times-out-of-ten use for a chopper, so get a 
meat AND Food Chopper—the Enterprise. : 

The perfection of this machine is the result of 
many years of experience in manufacturing 
choppers. Our name on every machine is a 
guaranty of quality. 

The prices of the Enterprise Meat and Food 
Choppers are: 


Family size . «+ + $1.75 

Large size crete 2.50 
If you want a still lower priced machine, our standard 
pattern Enterprise Food Chopper will be found very satis- 


factory. Each machine is equipped with four cutting 
knives—fine, medium, coarse and nut butter. 


Prices of the Enterprise Food Choppers are: 
No. 501,Smallsize . . $1.25 
No. 602, Family size . . 1.50 
No. 703, Largesize . . 2.25 
Housekeepers should send for our recipe book, ‘'The 
Enterprising Housekeeper.’’ New edition containing more 


than 200 tested recipes and household helps. This really 
valuable book will be sent for 4 cents in stamps, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Dept. 75, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LET US SEND YOU 


the Knox Recipe 
Book and enough 
Gelatine to 
makeonepint 
of jelly. 


Enough to try 
most any one of our 
desserts, puddings, 
salads, jellies, can- 
dies or ices. 
Recipe book tree for 
your grocer's name 
Y —pint sample tor 
— 2 cent stamp. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO., 302 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
9g Tass re 
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The Heart of the House 


By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


Some Social Customs for St. Valentine’s Day—How to Announce an 
Engagement 


HIS is an ideal time to announce an engage- 
ment. Cut from white or red cards two 
hearts of the same size, decorate them in any 
appropriate way or simply print on them the 
names of the bride and groom to be. This may 
be done in red ink if the cards are white, or in 
gold. Tie the two cards together with red rib- 
bons or gold cord. Put in a suitable envelope 
and mail to friends. 

A charming invitation may be made by a girl 
clever with her brush and pencil. 

Cut from color paper a desirable shape and 
size, decorate with a cupid or padlock and key. 
Nicely lettered in gold or colors to match the 
decorations is the invitation: “Meet the Mys- 
tic Circle at 39 Flower Street, at 8 o’clock on 
February Fourteenth, to unlock the secret of 
love.” ; 

More formal affairs require a more dignified 
invitation. 

For dinner parties, invitations should be in 
the name of both husband and wife. 

The invitation may be either written, printed 
or engraved. If it ‘is written, the names and 
dates must be written distinctly, and in all 
other respects care must be taken. 

A formal invitation is written in the third 
person. 

The name of the hostess only is used for all 
occasions except weddings and dinners. 

The invitation should be sent long enough 
beforehand to insure the timely receipt of it 
A formal affair requires two weeks, one week 
for less formal. 


A Formal Dinner Invitation 


Mr. and Mrs. John Jones 
request the pleasure of 


Mr. and Mrs. John Smith’s Company 
at Dinner, February Fourteenth, at 
Six O’clock, 17 Flower Street. 


Mr. and Mrs. shotd always be all on 
one line. 


A Refusal to the Above Invitation 


Mr. and Mrs. John Smith regret extreme- 
ly that a previous engagement must de- 
prive them of the pleasure of accepting Mr. 


and Mrs. John Jones’ polite invitation for 
dinner on November twenty-third. 

17 Flower St. 

Thursday. 


An acceptance would read: “Accept with 
pleasure the polite invitation.” 

An invitation to dinner must be answered at 
once and definitely. It is always good form to 
state the reason for a refusal. 

Never use ruled or yellow paper either for an 
invitation or a reply. 

The reply to the invitation should be in the 
same form as the invitation. 

Any clever original idea in invitations is al- 
ways appreciated by well-thinking people. A 
nicely printed little verse which incorporates 
.the day and hour and any special features of the 
joccasion is always appreciated. These may be 
put into blue prints for a novelty. 


Some Appropriate Valentine Leaflets 


“The Value of a Friend,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson; “A Mile With Me,” by Henry Van 
Dyke; “Light Your Fire,” by Henry Van Dyke; 
“Pretty Good World,” by Frank L. Stanton. 

These leaflets are ten-cents each, and are en- 
closed in decorated envelopes. 


Renewing an 


EN I first saw the kitchen in the old 

country home my husband had just 
bought, my heart sank. There were two dirty 
pantries on opposite sides of the kitchen. The 
walls were painted dark red and well dotted 
with flyspecks. The sink was iron, with old 
cracked drain boards. On the floor was a half- 
worn linoleum which had not been properly laid. 
A rusty steel range stood in the middle of the 
floor. What had been a polished oak table sat 
against the wall. The table had been scarred 
‘and burned beyond recognition. The cypress 
-woodwork was spattered with milk and plas- 
tered with food. Ants streamed from cracks to 
greet me and mice peeped out of numerous 
holes. 

I began scrubbing and continued until every- 
thing, from the top shelves of the pantries to 
the sink were thoroughly cleaned. While 
scrubbing the walls the water dripped to the 
floor and soon an odor developed which was un- 
bearable. I discovered the cause to be the col- 
lection of filth along the edge of the linoleum. 
I raised the corners of the linoleum and removed 
two quarts of this filth before I could go on with 
the cleaning. Next I had the range removed. 
It came to the floor and rested on a square 

iece of wood covered with zinc. This wood 

d rotted away by continual exposure to the 
cleaning water. I removed this filthy mass of 
rot and mould and also the linoleum. The 
floor was then scraped clean and the mouse 
holes stopped. ‘ 

The woodwork I oiled and it looked like new. 

The walls and ceiling of both kitchen and 
pantries I had painted buff yellow. ‘ 

The pantry shelves I painted white, filled all 
the cracks with putty. After I used two coats 


-be used, or lard and suet fat. 


Valentine’s Day Dinner 
Tomato Soup 
Stuffed Olives 
Heart Salad 


Boiled Salmon with White Sauce 
Roast Beef with Gravy 
Sweet Potatoes Creamed Parsnips 
Red Raspberry Sherbet 
Bavarian Cream 
Cakes Baked in Heart-Shaped Tins 
. Mixed Nuts 
Cheese Crackers Coffee 
Washington’s Birthday Dinner 
Grape Fruit with Cherry in the Center 
Clear Soup with Olives Bread Sticks 
Celery 


Celery 


Spring Lamb Mint Sauce 
Cauliflower with Hollandaise Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes . Peas 

Perfection Salad : 
Cherry Pie Cheese 
Coffee Cakes 
Some Simple Inexpensive February Meals 


Dinner 
Cream of Lima Bean Soup 
Crackers Relishes 
Scalloped Potatoes with Eggs or Cheese 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Fruit and Nut Salad 


Supper or Luncheon 


Salt Cod Fish Chowder 
Ginger Bread 


Plain Cake 


Peaches 


Some Recipes for These Menus 


Salt Codfish Chowder 
Two large potatoes, peeled and sliced, 1 cup 
of flaked salt codfish, 2 cups of tomato juice, 2 
cups of water, 2 cups of milk, 1 small onion cut 
in small pieces, 1 stalk of celery cut fine. Put 
into a stew pan all the ingredients except the 
milk. Simmer gently for twenty-five minutes, 
then add the scalded milk. Season to taste. 
Serve with crackers. 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Peel, wash and slice small potatoes, place a 
layer in a baking dish, season with salt and pep- 
per, then a dash of flour and small bits of but- 
ter. Continue the layers until the dish is full. 
Nearly fill the dish with milk and bake in the 
oven until potatoes are tender and browned on 
top. Grated cheese, bits of ham or slices of 
hard cooked eggs may be put between the layers 
of potatoes. 
Ginger Bread 
One cup sugar, 1 cup molasses, 1 teaspoonful 
soda, 2 teaspoonfuls ginger, 1 teaspoonful nut- 
meg, 14 cup shortening, 1 cup sour milk, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls cinnamon, 1 teaspoonful cloves, 3 
cups flour. 


Cream together the sugar and shortening; 


dissolve’ the soda in a tablespoon of boiling 
water and stir into it the molassess and sour milk. 
Mix the seasoning with the flour and combine 
the mixtures. Lard and butter combined may 
The fat from 
chicken is excellent for either ginger bread or 
ginger cookiés. = 
Heart Salad 
A pretty salad may be made by placing 
hearts which have been cut from slices of cold 
boiled beets with a fancy cutter on crisp lettuce 
leaves and serving with mayonnaise dressing. 
Put thin slices of hard boiled eggs around the 


outside of the plate and the beet hearts in the © 
center, gee 


Old Kitchen 


of white paint I gave them one coat. of bathtub 


enamel. I treated the inside of all the drawers — 


in a like manner. PR 

The-old cracked wood sink-boards I-scrubbed 
and scraped. till thoroughly: clean, filled all 
cracks with putty and used the paint and en- 
amel as on the pantry shelves, My sink is 


under a window, so I enameled:the window * 


sill and each side of the window up to the 


moulding, including pipes.. There was not left | 


an opening anywhere for dirt. 


The floor proved to be a good hardwood | 


floor.- I applied a good floor varnish. My floor 
always looks as though it had just been cleaned. 
There are no places for dirt to lodge and the 
cleaning is easily done, . ee 

The impossible table I- scrubbed with lye, 
scraped with glass and painted buff yellow like 
rhe! eee I covered the top with white oil- 
cloth. — 

Two old battered chairs I scrubbed with lye, 
to remove dirt and varnish which had become 
as one. I put in new bottoms and gave them a 
coat of finish like the woodwork. The wall 
paint would be too dainty for kitchen chairs, 
with their frequent handling. . 

The window shades were greasy and ragged 
at the bottom. I took them from the rollers, 
ripped out the hem and with a long stitch on my 
machine I hemmed the other end of the shade; 
I then tacked the ripped-out hem on to the 
roller, laid them flat on a board over a sheét of 
blotting paper, with room side of the shade up 
and applied a thin coat of the buff yellow paint. 
The result was a shade that looked like new. 
It was green next the window and matched the 
walls inside. 

For five cents a yard I bought some buff 


Polly Pringle’s Mush—One 
quart boiling water, one cup 
graham flour, one cup corn meal, 
one cup ground meat, one-half 
teaspoonful Armour’s Extract of 
Beef. Stir the flour slowly into 
the boiling water, then the ground 
meat. Simmer for fifteen minutes, 
then add the beef extract and salt 
totaste. Turn into tin to mould. 
When cold, slice and fry brown in 
suet or butter. 


3,136 women have won cash prizes in 
Armour’s Kitchen Economy Con- 
test. 196 women will win this month. 


$539 in cash—a prizes for each state. 
Every woman who sends in a recipe will get 
Armour’s Monthly Cook Book three months free; 
also free samples of Armour’s Bouillon Cubes. 


We have a cook book; published every month, in which women everywhere contrib- 
ute recipes. 

It is a wonderful ‘recipe exchange’ in which house- 
wives learn from each other how to prepare appetizing and 
economical and practical dishes, and how to save in buy 
and cooking food. 

It gives you Armour’s Extract of Beef recipes, Armour’s 
Star Ham and Bacon recipes, Armour’s Veribest recipes and 
‘Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf Lard recipes, all prize winners in 
Armour’s Kitchen Economy Contest, in which over $500 is 
distributed in cash prizes this month. 

Send us your “‘best recipe’’ and you may easily 
win one of these prizes. You will surely receive, 
by return mail, free samples of Armour’s Bouillon 
Cubes, both beef and chicken, with Armour’s 
Monthly Cook Book for three months in addition, 
each month a new issue. 

In the cook book are published, every month, the 196 prize winning recipes, with the name and 
address of each prize winner. 

The bouillon cubes introduce you to the most delicious bouillon that it is possible for anyone to 
make—ready to serve in a minute wherever a cup of boiling water may be had. 


Following are the details of February’s Contest. It closes February 15. The names of the prize 
winners and the prize winning recipes will be published in the March issue of Armour’s Monthly Cook Book. 


-$5-—$3-—$2-—$1 Prizes—49 of Each 


Will be awarded this month as follows 


There isa $5 prize, a $3 prize, a $2 prize, a $1 prize for every state in the Union, including District 
of Columbia. f 

The recipes from each state are considered separately—you are only competing with the women 
of your own state, not the entire nation. 

February’s $5 prizes are for dishes in which Armour’s Extract of Beef isa necessary ingredient. 

F pine $3 prizes are for especially-appetizing ways, new and old, to prepare Armour’s Star’ Ham 
and Bacon. 
: ‘The $2 prizes are for suggestions for using any one of Armour’s Veribest Loaf Mixtures, or some 
new way of utilizing Armour’s Veribest Pork and Beans, 

The $1 prizes are for Armour’s ‘Simon Pure” Leaf Lard recipes—for bread, cake, pastry, etc., or 
for any of the delicacies that are fried in deep fat. 

For Canadian Readers.—This month we offer four additional prizes—$5, $3, $2, $1—for recipes 
from the territory embracing the three Canadian provinces of Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan. 
Amounts and conditions of award in this new territory will be the same as those which prevail in the 
Separate states of the U.S. : 

Awards are made for’economy, practicability and originality. 
and put yeur-name and addresss-on every’ page. 
Dept. 250, Armour and Company, Chicago. 


@ Write in ink on one side of the paper 
Pin all pages together and mail to Mary Jane McClure, 


that Help the Housewife 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 


—Pure, concentrated beef flavor that makes every 
meat dish you prepare, whether one of the cheaper 
cuts of meat -or-something evolved from “‘left- 
ovets,”’ rich and delicious. : 


Armour Products 


Armour’s Veribest Canned Meats 


—Veribest Loaf Mixtures— Veribest Pork and 
Beans—Veribest Mince Meat—ready to serve for 
little suppers and luncheons, when company drops 
in or when you want something easy. 


Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


—For shortening and for frying, pure leaf_ fat 
tried out in open kettles, the most delicate of all 
shortenings. 


Armour’s “Star” Ham and Bacon 


—Young, juicy hams and bacon, cured‘ and 
smoked in. the.good old-fashioned. way—quality 
clear through. : 


Fine cooking is the leading branch of Domestic Science and Economy, to which prominent women 
everywhere are paying the closest attention—studying, learning, and passing on their knowledge for the 
benefit of others. ; : ; #& 

With these splendid quality products it becomes easy, pleasant and also economical. 


ARMOUR “®» COMPANY 


ie 


To the Man Who 
the Family 


It is important for the man of the family to know what it 
means to him in muscle and energy to eat the right kind of bread." 


A pound of strong, glutinous flour, costing less than 4c. has 
more food value than a pound of meat. 


The Guaranteed Flour hs 


—according to exact chemical analysis made daily in the Occident Mills, contains a — 
far higher percentage of muscle and energy-producing properties than the highest 
grade flour average published by the U. S. Government. 53 


This extra food value in OCCIDENT Flour is due to two facts: 
We select for OCCIDENT Flour only the choicest portion of inn 


the hard, glutinous, Spring wheats of North Dakota—the SS oH 


richest bread wheats produced. = 


2nd. All the dirt from the crease of every wheat kernel is removed, 
together with all wheat hair and fibre, so that every ounée of 
OCCIDENT Flour is clean, pure food. 


og ity Wait Beg 


Ist. 


Because of this extra cleanliness and wheat goodness 
OCCIDENT Bread keeps fresh and moist longer than 
other bread; has a sweeter, more satisfying taste and is 
a purer, better balanced, more valuable food. 


Costs More 
housewife better for all baking 


—Worth It 
than any other flour she has ever 


used or her money refunded. It will pay every man to 
give OCCIDENT Bread a month’s test. Test it on our 


Money-Back Guarantee. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


OCCIDENT costs only a few 
cents more per sack, and every 


sack is guaranteed to please the 


“Better Baking SS 


Cen oot we ee a 


Does Your Baby 
Wear this Shirt? 


If not, go see it at your store. 

See why a million mothers use it. 

Note the double thickness where it’s needed 
—over all the front. Note the snug comfort 
and the perfect fit. 

No open laps—no buttons. 

Note how it goes on—like a jacket. 

What other shirt offers even half such pro- 
tection? And think what the difference at this 


season may mean. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this ‘ 
label appears on the front. This shirt is our ' 
invention, and this whole factory is devoted ‘ 
to its right production. Don’t be misled by imitations 1 
on a garment so important. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


Fasseoc=--5 


Made in cotton, wool 
Also in silk and 


No Trouble 
Reg. U. S. Pat. 


No Buttons 
(42) 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Calendar, blotters and 
MONROE DRUG COMPANY, Quincy, Il. 


Color more goods brighter and faster colors. 
booklet free. 


lawn with a border and small figure in blue. 
These curtains I made to the window-sill and 
tied them back. 

How could this kitchen with its two pantries 
on opposite corners of the room be arranged to 
serve as a convenient workshop? One pantry 
had a small opening into the dining-room. 
This enabled me to use this pantry as a service 
pantry. In the cupboards I arranged my china, 
which can be slid through the opening into the 
dining-room at meal time. Above the opening 
I had long white shelves. These I use for 
olives, jelly, loaf sugar and other things used for 
company dinners. 


Woman’s World 


The lower shelves are left clear to use for the 
salad course at dinner and to receive the dirty 
dishes from the first and second courses. This 
I find is a great convenience. In this pantry I 
also keep the bread and cake boxes, with 
knives hanging over them. The bread and 
cake can be cut and pushed through into the 
dining-room with no extra steps. 

A small drawer to the right of the sink under 
the drain board receives all kitchen spoens, 
knives, can opener, cork screw, etc. This en- 
ables me to put away at least half of the dishes 
without taking a step. The china is piled on a 
tray and carried to place in one trip. 


Ice Preservation on the Farm 


The source of the ice supply should be free 
from any contamination such as decaying vege- 
table matter, water weeds, etc. In many sec- 
tions, lakes, rivers, ponds or large streams will 
furnish sufficient ice. 

Water from a stream may be stored up by 
means of a dam and excavation and made to 
furnish a supply of ice, the amount depending 
upon the surface of exposure. 

When the water supply contains green spawn 
it may be purified and made fit for ice produc- 
tion by the use of copper sulphate. Put the cop- 
per sulphate crystals in a sack of cheese cloth, 
fasten the sack to a pole and allow the sack to 
trail around in the water until the copper sul- 
phate crystals are dissolved. Two treatments 
should be given during the summer. Use one 
pound to 100,000 gallons of water. 

Home Manufacture of Ice 

In locations where there are no lakes, rivers or 
ponds to produce ice, it may be produced in the 
following manner: 

Have made at the tinsmith’s heavy galvan- 
ized iron cans twenty-two inches square at the 
top and slightly smaller at the bottom. A 
heavy wire should strengthen the top edge. 
When freezing cold weather comes place these 
cans on a flat surface near the well and fill with 
water. The number of cans used will depend 


The place selected to keep ice should be well 
drained. 

The more solid the ice the better it keeps. 
When thin ice is used it should be formed into 
a solid mass by filling all crevices with crushed 
ice, then allowed to freeze into a solid cube. 


Ice Houses 

Ice houses may be built (1) above ground, (2) 
partly above ground, (3) entirely below ground. 

The simplest form of preserving ice is simply 
to pack it, as suggested, into a solid mass in 
some shady cool place, cover with sawdust, hay, 
paper or other non-conductors of heat. This 
method may be used for ice desired for early 
use. 

An Inexpensive Ice House 

Select a well drained, sheltered spot. If nec- 
essary, grade or place tile to secure perfect 
drainage. Set a line of poles, 4 feet apart, to 
form a square 14x14x14. This plan gives space 
for about thirty-eight tons of ice. Even the 
poles to the same length and nail a double 2x4- 
inch plate on top of them. Enclose both inside 
and outside with rough lumber. The outside 
may be shiplapped. The wall space may be left 
empty or filled with perfectly dry sawdust or 
other non-conductor of heat. The roof may be 
even span or 1 1-3 pitch with gables boarded up. 

The door should be extended the entire 


Diagrams Showing Cross Sections of a Building Planned for Storing Ice Above and Fruits 
Below—“A,” Longitudinal Section—“‘B,” Transverse Section 


upon the amount of ice desired. These cans are 
not expensive and when properly cared for they 
will last for many years. 

When a shell of ice has formed, turn the cans 
bottom side up and pour enough boiling water 
over them to loosen the ice from the can. Re- 
move the can and break the thin shell of ice 
which was on the bottom of the can. The ice 
on the sides and what was the top of the can 
will be thicker and form a shell which holds the 
unfrozen water. Through the opening made 
remove a part of the water and leave the rest 
to freeze. When this is frozen add about two 
quarts of water and allow to freeze. 
this process until a solid cake of ice results. 

Two dozen cans will furnish a reasonable 
harvest of ice in localities where there is cold 
freezing weather for any length of time. 

Another method of producing ice when there 
is no nearby natural source, is to conduct water 
from an elevated windmill tank directly into 
the ice house. A line of pipe is run from the 
tank to the roof of the ice house and connected 
with perforated pipes fastened to the ceiling of 
the ice house. During freezing weather the 
water is allowed to run through these pipes 
which forms a spray. Water allowed to run 
in this way during the coldest weather will 
gradually fill the ice house. 

Principles Underlying the Keeping of Ice 

The smallest possible surface must be exposed 
to the air or packing material. The blocks of 
ice should be so piled as to form a cube. The 
arrangement of blocks must be such as to pre- 
vent circulation of air through the mass of ice. 


Continue * 
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Sectional View of Farm Refrigerator 


length of one end. This door should be cut in 
three sections and separately hinged. 

Place on the floor a 15-inch bed of whatever 
packing material used. Place the ice on this 
bed and leave an 18-inch space between the ice 
and the wall. This space is filled with the pack- 
ing material. - 

A corner of a shed or barn may be used for 
storing ice, if the principles stated above are 
observed. . 

An ice house designed to store fruit must be 
so constructed as to allow the fruit to be placed 
under the ice. Py 

For the construction of combined ice house 
and dairy or the construction of a farm refrig- 
erator, see Farmers’ Bulletin No. 475, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The Young Housekeeper’s Guide 


Boiled potatoes, 30 minutes; baked potatoes, 
45 minutes; sweet potatoes, boiled, 45 minutes; 
sweet potatoes, baked, 1 hour; squash, boiled, 
25 minutes; squash, baked, 1 hour; green peas, 
boiled, 30 minutes or less; shelled beans, boiled, 
45 minutes; shelled beans, baked, 5 hours; 
string beans, boiled, 30 minutes; green corn, 25 
minutes; asparagus, 20 minutes; spinach, 1 
hour; tomatoes, fresh, 1 hour; tomatoes, canned, 
30 minutes; cabbage, 1 hour; cauliflower, 1 
hour; onions, 1 hour; beets, 1 hour; turnips, 1 
hour; parsnips, 45 minutes; carrots, 1 hour; 
rice, boiled, 30 minutes; rice, steamed, 1144 
hours; bread, 1 hour; cake, fruit, 4 hours; cake, 
layer, 15 minutes; muffins, 20 minutes; pies, 30 
minutes; puddings, 20 minutes to 1 hour; beef, 
15 minutes for each pound; mutton, 15 minutes 
for each pound; lamb, 15 minutes for each 
pound; veal, 20 minutes for each pound; pork, 


30 minutes for each pound; chicken, 30 minutes 
for each pound; turkey, 20 minutes for each 
pound; goose, 20 minutes for each pound; duck, 
1 hour; small birds, 30 minutes; fish, small, 30 
minutes; fish, large, 45 minutes. 


Pitcu, WHEEL GREASE, Tar Stains—Soften 
the stains with lard, then soak in turpentine. 
Scrape carefully with a knife all the loose sur- 
face dirt; sponge clean with turpentine and rub 
gently till dry. ide 

Soot Stains—Rub the spots with dry corn- ~ 
meal, before sending the clothes to the wash, 
and for vaseline stains saturate the spot with 
ether and lay a cup over it to prevent evapor- 
ation until the stain is removed. Use the ether 
with very great care. 


CuocoLatE AnD Cocoa Stains—Wash with 
soap in tepid water. 
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For Rug Borders 


O YOU want your floors to 
have the smart, trim appgar- 
ance of expensive hardwood, Se Phat 
you can use rugs and dispense with 
the unsanitary carpets? Youcan get 
that finish without painting, without 
staining, or without laying new 
floors, simply by using Congoleum. 
Congoleum is the most attrac ive 
rug border made. It is similar to 
linoleum and has a beautiful pol- 
ished finish. It looks like real 
quartered oak. 

Congoleum is sanitary and durable, and 
can be cleaned with soap and water. It 
is one yard wide. Lies perfectly flat 
without fastening. 

Made in six styles—Golden Oak, Light 
Oak, Extra Light Oak, Dull Finish, 
Parquet and Slate Gray. (The Slate Gray 
is not grained or varnished.) 


Booklet and fac-simile color folder free 
on request, 


UNITED ROOFING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Philadelphia Chicago San Franciseo 


Kansas City 


Housekeeping Comfort 


OU will never know what it is until 

Y you use an O-Cedar Polish Mop. It 

puts an end to back-breaking stooping 

and bending and getting down on your 

hands and knees to clean, dust and polish 
hardwood floors. 


‘dar Mop 


$1.50 at your dealer’s or sent, prepaid, on | 
receipt of price. Full satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


Channell Chemical Co., 


1446 Carroll Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


We Will Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Totally different and far superior to any other 
rugs woven from old carpets. You choose 
=zy the color and size of your new rug. 
fre Plain, faney or oriental patterns. Re- 
Sf Sle versible, seamless, soft, bright and dur- 
able—guaranteed to wear 10 years. Money 
—\ back if not satisfied. Every order com- 
pleted within three days. Your old carpets are worth money; 

you can save half the cost of new rugs. 
FREE Write for book of designs in colors, our liberal 
freight payment offer and full information. 


Olson Rug Co., Dept. 14, 40 Laflin St, Chicago 


ATENTS SECURED OR OUR FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent 
Office Recérds. Patents advertised free, Howto Obtain a 


Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted. and prizes offered for inventions sent FREE 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 
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Fall of Lord Barrymore 


Continued from page 6 


with such insolence, although it was the second 
who ensured that he could:do it with impunity. 

The leader was a very tall, hatchet-faced 
man, dressed in the very height of fashion, 
whose evil, handsome features were flushed 
with wine and arrogance. He shouldered his 
way roughly through the crowd, peering with 
an abominable smile into the faces of the women, 
and occasionally, where the weakness of the 
escort invited an insult, stretching out his hand 
and caressing the cheek or neck of some passing 
girl, laughing loudly as she winced away from 
his touch. 

Close at his heels walked his hired attendant 
whom, out of insolent caprice and with a desire 
to show his contempt for the prejudices of 
others, he had dressed as a rough country clergy- 
man. This fellow slouched along with frowning 
brows and surly, challenging eyes, like some 
faithful, hideous human bull-dog, his knotted 
hands protruding from his rusty cassock, his 
great underhung jaw turning slowly from right 
to left as he menaced the crowd with his sinister 
gaze. Already«a close observer might have 
marked upon his face a weariness and looseness 
of feature, the first signs of that physical decay 
which in a very few years was to stretch him, a 
helpless wreck, too weak to utter his own name, 
upon the causeway of the London streets. At 
present, however, he was still an unbeaten man, 
the terror of the Ring, and as his ill-omened face 
was seen behind his infamous master, many a 
half-raised cane was lowered, and many a hot 
word was checked, while the whisper of “Hoop- 
er! ’Ware Bully Hooper!” warned all who were 
aggrieved that it might be best to pocket their 
injuries lest some even worse thing should befall 
them. Many a maimed and disfigured man had 
carried away from Vauxhall the handiwork of 
the Tinman and his patron. 

Moving in insolent slowness through the 
crowd, the bully and his master had just come 
opposite the bench upon which sat Sir Charles 
Tregellis. At this place the path opens up into 
a circular space, brilliantly illuminated and sur- 
rounded by rustic seats. From one of these an 
elderly, ringletted woman, deeply veiled, rose 
suddenly and barred the path of the swaggering 
nobleman. 


suddenly that their owners might hear it. 

“Marry her, my lord! I: entreat you to 
marry her! Oh, surely you will marry my poor 
Amelia!” said the voice. 

Lord Barrymore stood aghast. From all 
sides folks were closing in and heads were peer- 
ing over shoulders. He tried to push on, but 
the lady barred his way, and two palms pressed 
upon his be-ruffled front. 

“Surely, surely, you would not desert her! 
Take the advice of that good, kind clergyman 
behind you!” wailed the voice. “Oh, be a man 
of honor and marry her!” 

The elderly lady thrust out her hand and 
drew forward a lumpish-looking young woman, 
who sobbed and mopped her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief. 

“The plague take you!” roared his lordship, 
in a fury. “Who is the wench? I vow that I 
never clapped eyes on either of you in my life!” 

“Tt is my niece, Amelia,” cried the lady, “your 
loving Amelia! Oh, my lord! can you pretend 
that you have forgotten poor trusting Amelia 
of Woodbine cottage at Lichfield?” 

“T never set foot in Litchfield in my life.” 
cried the peer. “You are two imposters who 
should be whipped at the cart’s tail.” 

“Oh, wicked! Oh, Amelia!” screamed the 
lady in a voice that resounded through the 
gardens. “Oh, my darling! try to soften his 
hard heart! Pray him that he make an honest 
woman of you at last.” 

With a lurch, the stout young woman fell for- 
ward and embraced Lord Barrymore with the 
hug of a bear. He would have raised his cane, 
but his arms were pinned to his sides. 


Her voice sounded clear and stri- - 
dent above the babel of tongues, which hushed : 


“Hooper! Hooper!” ‘screamed the furiou 
peer, craning his neck in horror, for the girl 
seemed to be trying to kiss him. 

But the bruiser, as he ran forward, found him- 
self entangled with the old lady. 

“Out o’ the way, marm!” he cried. “Out 0’ 
the way, I say!” And pushed her violently 
aside. 

“Oh, you rude, rude man!” she shricked, 
springing back in front of him. “He hustled 
me! A clergyman, but no gentleman! What! 
would you treat a lady so—you would do it 
again? Oh, I could slap, slap, slap you!” 

And with each repetition of the word, with 
extraordinary swiftness, her open palm rang 
upon the prizefighter’s: cheek. The crowd 
buzzed with amazement and delight. 

“Hooper! Hooper!” cried Lord Barrymore 
once more, for he was still struggling in the ever 
closer embrace of the unwieldy Amelia. 

The bully again pushed forward to the aid of 
his patron, but again the elder lady confronted 
him, her head back, her left arm extended, her 
whole attitude to his speechless amazement that 
of an expert boxer: 

The prizefighter’s brutal nature was roused. 
He swung his right arm with a curse. ‘The bon- 
net ducked under his arm, and a line of razor- 
like knuckles left an open cut under his eye. 

Amid wild yells of delight and encouragement 
from the spectators, the lady danced round the 
sham clergyman, dodging his ponderous blows, 
slipping under his arms and smaeking back at 
him most successfully. Once she tripped over her 
own skirt, but was up and at him again in an 
instant. 

“You vulgar fellow!” she shrieked. “Take 
that! Oh, you rude, ill-bred man!” 

Bully Hooper was cowed by the extraor- 
dinary thing that he was fighting. She was as 
elusive as a shadow, and yet the blood was run- 
ning down his chin from the effects of her blows. 
He shrank back with an amazed face from his 
uncanny antagonist. And in the moment that 
he did-so his spell was forever broken. Only 
success could hold it. A check was fatal. In 
all the crowd there was scarce a man who had 
not some grievance against master or man. 

With a growl of rage they closed in. There 
was an eddy: of furious, struggling men, with 
Lord Barrymore’s thin flushed-face and Hoop- 
er’s bull-dog jowl in the center of it.- A moment 
after, they were both upon the ground, and a 
dozen sticks were. rising and- falling above 
them. 

“Let me up! You're killing me! Tor God’s 
sake let-me up!” cried a crackling voice. 

Hooper.fought mute, like the bull-dog he was, 
till his senses left him. 

Bruised, kicked and beaten, never did their 
worst victim come so badly from the gardens as 
the bully and his patron that night. But worse 
than the ache of wounds for Lord Barrymore 
was the smart of the mind as he thought how 
every club and drawing-room in London would 
laugh for a week to come at the tale of his 
Amelia and her aunt. 

Sir Charles had stood, rocking with laughter, 
upon the bench which overlooked the scene. 
When at last he made his way back through the 
crowds to his yellow phaeton, he was not en- 
tirely surprised to find that the back seat was 
already occupied by two giggling females, who 
were exchanging most unladylike repartee with 
the attendant grooms. 

“You young rascals!” he remarked over his 
shoulder, as he gathered up his reins. 

The two females tittered loudly. 

“Uncle Charles!” cried the elder, “may I 
present Mr. Jack Jarvis, of Brazenose College, 
otherwise, the fair Amelia? I think, uncle, you 
should take us somewhere to sup, for it has been 
a vastly fatiguing performance. Tomorrow I 
will do myself the honor to call, at your con- 
venience, and will venture to bring with me the 
receipt for one thousand pounds.” 


Mind-the-Paint Girl 


Continued from page 9 


you pay for the weaknesses of my character?”’ he 
protested. “I’ve bullied you for having played 
skittles with my life and my career. So you 
have. But you’ve done it out of blind thought- 
lessness; and if I’d been a fairly strong man, with 
some ballast in me, you couldn’t have landed 
me where I am—not you nor fifty Pandora 
girls. And that’s—that’s the moral of the tale.” 

I was rather proud of Jeyes when I heard this. 
It was quite up to his best character. 

“At any rate,” he said to Lily, “the task you 
have to face now is to prove to the world—his 
world—that Miss Parradell is equal to play- 
ing ‘lead’ on a bigger stage than the stage of the 
Pandora. And you'll do it! Ho, ho, ho! But 
you'll do it.” 

He held her at arms’ length for a moment and 
then he was gone. He left her sitting by the 


table, crying softly. When she looked up at. 


Farncombe that otherwise happy young man 
sighed rather guiltily. 

“T’m afraid there’s one thing finer than win- 
ning the woman you love and, when you've 
won her, being willing to go through fire and 
water for her,” he said, gazing at the door 
through which Jeyes had gone. “And that’s 
having the courage to give her up, as Jeyes has 
done.” 

She found his hand by groping for it, and he 
sat close beside her until the shadows came. 


He left her to go and come from the theater 
alone that one night—because she wished it. 
Someway she couldn’t just let Iarncombe 
begin where Jeyes left off. So with a smile she 
dismissed him until she should write that he 
might come to her. 

“Poor old Nicko,” she sighed, when she had 
told her mother. 

“Bll ’ave ’is reward, dearie,” agreed Mrs. 
Upjohn. “‘E’ll ’ave ’is reward ’ereafter.” 

“And the’ poor old Pandora; poor old Carl- 
ton Smythe. He’s losing everyone of his best 
girls, mother—Gwennie Harker, -Maidie Tre- 
vail, Eva Shafto—and now me.” 

““Ush, dearie, ’ush,” soothed the other. 
“Don’t consider ’im. Think—think what a lot 
0’ good you're all doin’ to the aristocracy.” 

The Real Reason 

Mary Ann was in tears. She had clandes- 
tinely worn one of her mistress’ gowns to the 
Icemen’s ball and been apprehended. 

“Well, well, Mary Ann,” soothed her em- 
ployer, relenting at such a show of grief, “don’t 
ever do it again. The dress wasn’t such a good 
one, anyway.” 

“T know, ma’am,” sobbed Mary Ann, “I 
know; it was so bad my young man broke 
his—boo hoo-—engagement with me—and now 
I haven’t got any—boo hoo—beau—any more!” 


At Your Service 
Instantly 
The New Food-Drink 


Instant 
Postum 


Requires No Boiling. 


Those who have tried 
this new table beverage are 
enthusiastic about it. 


There are many reasons 
that pleased people give 
us, and here are some: 

“Tt has a rich flavour that we 


have been unable to get out of coffee 
altho we have tried several brands.” 


“Instant Postum has broken us 
of the coffee habit. 8 days after 
leaving off coffee I feel infinitely 
better—but what an appctite.”’ 

“It has relieved me of nervous 
headache and gas which I suffered 
with when drinking coffee.” 


“T like it because I can fix it my- 
self in a few minutes. If I use 
coffee I can’t sleep. I slept so well 
last night after using Instant 
Postum.”’ : 


“We find it better and healthier 
than coffee.” 


You can please yourself 
with this wholesome, health- 
ful hot drink by ordering a 
tin from your grocer. 


100-cup tin, 50c. 
50-cup tin, 30c. 


Or if you desire to try before 
buying send us a 2c stamp 
(for postage) and let us 
send you a 5-cup sample 
tin free. 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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LetAdiler 


The Piano 


ep My Free 30 Day Trial, 
- No Money Down Offer 
Your Ow Breaking All Records 

—Most Successful 


Time to Pay Nation-Wide Sale of 
High Grade Pianos Ever Known-— All 
Competition Banished. , 

Every Adler Piano is shipped direct from the great 
$500,000 Adler Factory to the home at lowest whole- 

salefactory prices. Isave you half—because the Adler 
Plan absolutely wipes out all middlemen and gives 
you their profits, No Salesmen! No Collectors! 


‘FREE 30 Day Triai 


If the Adler fails to make good my claims—return 

t—I pay freight both ways—trial costs you nothing. 
2 to 3 Years’ Time to Pay 

If perfectly satisfied, keep it and start small pay- 
§ ments once a month or every3 or 6months. Ask about 
our Spr.ng Payment Plan. At the endofayear, 
if the “Adler’’ fails to make good on every 
point I claim for it, I willrefund every 
dollar you have paid. Write 
today for catalog. 


it’s FREE 
Adler Mig. Co., 


To You 
4066 W. Chestnut St., 


Louisville, Ky. SK Aik 


Send me my Free Copy of your Wonder- 
NAME cnc ancwamoline cess cas aenen anpemseet tesa casera ce 


cL. 
Adler, Pres’t 


ful Adler Piano Book. 


ADDRESS ioc, cs-scetis gas don cvs oes mete caeain a ce i 


S, 


jHow to Install Your Own ] 
iPlumbing and Heating Systems| 


Save all cost of skilled labor; post yourself on the 


4 new, practical Gibbons method. Every detail explained in § | 
H my big new book, Every home, even the smallest cottage, can fH | 
now have running water anda modern heating plant! my § | 


book explains everything. My rock-bottom prices on guaranteed 
— material will astound you! Write for my great book. 


IBook FREE!| 


My new book gives you greater buying power than your ff 
local dealer. Thousands of things illustrated and priced. 
Hot water and steam heating plants, gasoline engines, hydraulic 
rams, pipes, pumps, valves, electric lighting plants, acety- 
lene lighting plants, all accessories. My big new book post- 
paid free to you. Write to-day, 


M. J. GIBBONS, Dept. 2066, DAYTON, O. 


FREE OIL FORALL 


The best oil for all purposes. Cleans, § 
polishes; pianos, Cressers, chairs, grill § 
a work, picture frames, hardwood 
floors, Prevent3 rust on nickel parts § 
of stoves, bathroom, fixtures, door § 
plates, railings. 
“3 in One”’ Inbricates anything— 
locks,clocks,sewing machines, hinges, § 
bicycles, firearms. No acid, no varnish 
§ Odors, all dealers. Big bottle, little 
price. New booklet and generous 
trial bottle free. 


# THREE IN ONE OIL CO., 


s2ar. Broadway, New York City. 


It runs on kerosene (coal oil), gasoline, 
= alcohol or distillate without change of 
equipment—starts without cranking— 
runs in either direction—throttle goy- 
erned—hopper cooled—speed controlled 
while running—no cams—no valves—no 


gears—no sprockets—only three moving 
parts — portable — light weight — great 

ko power—starts easily at 40 degrees below 
zero—complete, ready to rnan—chil- 

dren operate them — 5-year iron- 

clad guarantee — 15-day money- 


back trial. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 
bend s postal today for free catalog, 
which shows how Sandow will be useful 
to you. Our special advertising propo- 
sition saves you one-half cost of first 
engine sold in yourocounty. (167) 


SS Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. 
272 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


After Fifteen Years 


By ZELLA SLATER BISSELL 


T WAS Saturday night. Marsh Brothers, the 
large West Side department store, was clos- 
ing its doors; the week’s work was over. Among 
the crowd of jaded women clerks who thronged 
into the dressing room, there came one woman 
who tonight left Marsh Brothers’ employment 
forever. Twenty years before, a fresh, pretty 
girl of seventeen, she had taken her stand be- 
hind Marsh Brothers’ ribbon counter at a salary 
of four dollars a week; her last pay envelope con- 
tained twelve dollars. She had trebled her sal- 
ary in twenty years. The air of department 
stores is not preservative of youth, and on even 
twelve dollars a week one cannot be a generous 
patron of beauty shops. The woman who left 
the store tonight looked every day of her thirty- 
seven years. 

And yet, Alice Eberhart was leaving to be 
married. ‘Yep, awful hasty and sudden affair, 
Alice’s,” one or her flippant comrades said. 
“For my part I think it’s real indecent to marry 
a perfect stranger you ain’t been engaged to 
more’n fifteen years.” 

Tt had indeed been fifteen years since Jim 
Foster, clerk in O’Donnell’s grocery, had asked 
Alice Eberhart to marry him; fifteen years since 
Alice had said she would—as soon as she could 
leave her family. Mr. Eberhart had died when 
Alice was twenty and earning seven dollars a 
week; Mrs. Eberhart, little Tom, and baby 
Florence must be provided for, and Alice was 
the logical bread-winner. She and her seven 
dollars had "accepted the burden because there 
was nothing else to do. There had been a little 
pension coming in each month and occasionally 
some assistance from more affluent relatives. 
In some way—the God of the poor alone knows 
how such things are done—they had not only 
lived during those seventeen years, but Flor- 
ence had been sent to high school and to busi- 
ness college. Tom, as a matter of course, had 
gone to-work at fifteen, but Alice had to con- 
sider family pride in settling Florence’s career. 
Folks should see, she bragged, that one of the 
Eberharts could be something better than a 
counter-jumper. As a matter of tact, Alice 
adored her baby sister, although she hid this 
weakness very successfully beneath a mask of 
exacting criticism. She had seen too many girl 
children thrust out to fight the wolves of the 
world barehanded.. Florence should be pro- 
vided with a weapon. 

And, while Florence was going through school, 
Jim had been waiting for Alice to get around to 
marrying him. In the early days of his court- 
ship, especially, he would have been willing to 
have espoused the entire Eberhart family, but 
Alice had vetoed that proposition. “Nix on 
tryin’ to support two families,” she said, 
firmly. 

So Jim perforce had waited—not always pa- 
tiently, oh, dear no. There were times when he 
became quite peevish and talked gloomily about 
his life’s being sacrificed on the altar of Alice’s 
family—or words to that effect. On one his- 
toric occasion he had flown into an out-and-out 
temper because Alice had refused to go to the 
theater with him when Florence was sick, and 
had gone away uttering dark hints about seek- 
ing a soul mate among the orphans he knew. 
And for ten days Alice had heard nothing of her 
flance. 

“Yep, I guess I’ve lost him sure, girls,’’ she re- 
ported each morning to her mates. “Take it 
cool? Think I’d better tear my hair out in 
hunks? If they want to go, let ’em, I say.” 

It must be confessed, however, that Alice’s 
calm was largely due to an unreasonable but un- 
shakable conviction in the substratum of her 
mind that Jim was still loyal, and she was there- 
fore relieved but not greatly surprised at his re- 
appearance on the tenth day. He had been sick 
with the grippe, he explained briefly. His land- 
lady had nursed him, and he had felt it unnec- 
essary to trouble his fiancee, who ‘‘had troubles 
of her own.” 

“Well, you’re the limit,” said Alice. “Here 
I’ve been weepin’ my eyes out thinkin’ you was 
gone for good.” 

“Gone? Where'd I go to?” asked Jim, stu- 
pidly. Then he recollected sheepishly. 

“Oh, that! Yes, I guess I was a bit sore; I’d 
sort of counted on seein’ that show. Just as 
well we didn’t go though, I guess,’ he added, 
practically. “I might o’ took more cold.” 

Nor is it to be supposed that Alice bore her 
self-sacrifice with unwavering patience. There 
are times when the best of us find a good con- 
science but a boresome companion and yearn 
for relaxation in the way of associating with 
some of our innate depravity. Alice’s dissipa- 
tion took the form of recurrent and virulent 
“erouches.”” She would begin in the store by 
blaspheming against everything from her ribbon 
to the senior Marsh Brother. This put her into 
fine trim to devote her leisure hours to making 
life a nightmare for her family. Mrs. Eberhart 
was speedily reduced to tears and to madden- 
ingly futile suggestions for bettering the situa- 
tion; Tom and Florence found pressing engage- 
ments around the corner. The grand ultimatum 
was usually delivered at the end of the second 
day. For her part Alice was done. She was not 
going to wear our her life in an old shack of a 
store to satisfy the greed of a bloodsucker fam- 
ily. Said bloodsucker family, if so inclined, 
might go to the dickens. As for Jim, if he were 
man enough to get up and marry her, well and 
good; if not—he might accompany her family 
on the tour indicated. (When was absolute 
justice ever the achievement or even the ideal of 
the moral with a grouch?) Let others look to 


themselves, Alice would conclude. For her 
part, she was going to live. 

Into just what orgy of seli-indulgence she de- 

signed to plunge was never made clear, for this 
bedtime manifesto always marked the end of the 
insurrection. The next morning Alice would 
rise clothed in calm as with a garment, and de- 
part for her ribbon counter without reference by 
word or look to the late unpleasantness. Mrs. 
Eberhart would dry ber tears, Tom and Flor- 
ence would creep into the foreground of life 
again, and existence flowed on smoothly once 
more—until Alice’s next grouch. . 
And so Jim and Alice had lived through and 
come to the end of their: waiting. No-spectacu- 
lar change of fortune had occurred. Florence 
was “through” and had a good position as a 
stenographer; the erratic Tom had seemingly 
found both himself and a permanent job; Jim’s 
financial condition had improved. They talked 
it over and decided that they could risk it. 

“Great Scott, I’m tired,” said Alice, as she 
came into Marsh Brothers’ dressing room. 
“The bunch o’ cranks I’ve had tonight!” 

“Well, here if it ain’t Eberhart’s last night, 
and she comes kickin’ about cranks. Ain’t that 
just like her?” 

“Gee, I think it’s awful romantic,” sighed a 
little eighteen-year-old brunette. “‘You must 
be terrible happy.” 

Alice considered the matter. “Happy? 
Well, yes, I suppose so. But, take it from me, 
when you wait fifteen years for a thing, you 
don’t get so excited when you get it. It—sort 
of don’t seem real.” 

She put on her hat and coat and turned to go. 
“Well, so long, girls. I'll be droppin’ in off and 
on to see you all.” 

“So long,” called her mates, and thus Alice 
walked out of one life into another. 

At the door Jim was waiting for her. 

“It’s a wonder you wouldn’t hang around 
there all night,” he grumbled. ‘“Let’s hurry 
and get started; I’m most froze.” 

“It’s too bad about you,” said Alice, ab- 
sently. 

As they started on their brisk walk toward 
Alice’s home, Jim’s conversation turned to their 
prospective housekeeping arrangements, but 
Alice seemed curiously inattentive. Finally, 
she broke in—rather hesitatingly for her. 

“Jim, I was just wondering about things. 
Do you suppose you're real sure you want me 
now—now that you can have me, I mean?” 

“Want you?” Jim echoed. ‘What you sup- 
pose I asked you for if I didn’t want you?” 

Alice laughed shortly. “It’s been some time 
since you asked me, Jim, and I’ve changed con- 
siderable since then.” 

“T don’t know what you're drivin’ at,” said 
Jim, half irritated. “‘’Taint been my fault 
we've had to wait, hasit? As for change, I don’t 
see you've changed so much. Course there ain’t 
neither of us kids any more.” 

Alice laughed again, a different sort of a 
laugh. 

It was true that the fire and excitement of 
youthful romance had died in the long chill 
years of their waiting, but after all their house 
had not been left to them desolate. A sober 
peace and sureness had entered in—a sureness 
of each other and of themselves. The rosy 
dreams of youth were dead too. They were 
children of Toil—born to the heritage of hard- 
ship. But their courage and loyalty had been 
stronger than Fate in the past, and they were 
not afraid to face the unknown future. Oh, no, 
they did not say these things—they were not 
capable of even definitely thinking them. They 
were just two common soldiers who had stood 
to their posts and obeyed orders, and now they 
were honorably discharged from wearisome 
detail of duty. And, as they went home talking 
of parlor sofas and kitchen ranges, their simple 
minds were well content. 


The Curse of the Commuter 
By FRANK ADAMS MITCHELL 


A thousand curses on this getting up, 

Oh, would that I were thee, most happy pup; 
And, waking, could but stretch my legs and yawn, 
Then at my leisure rise at peep o° dawn. 


But I, oh cruel fate, ere I arise, 

I first must struggle hard to ope my eyes; 
Meanwhile dull stupor chains me to the bed, 
I know not if I’m more alive than dead. 


And when once in a sitting posture got, 

I stay entranced,*as tho’ nailed lo the spot; 
Oh, could my clothes but climb upon my back, 
Or if convention would permit their lack. 


Once clothed, and really quite awake by then, 
I wonder if I'll catch the seven-ten; 

And with a jump I gulp my breakfast down, 
And haste away to busines in the town. 


Oh, fortunate, oh doubly happy they, 
Whose wealth permits them late to hit the kay; 
And wake when fancy pleases, and get up 
Al leisure, een as thou, oh lucky pup. 


The Weary World 


“What’s the matter With Mixon? He seems 
so sad.” 

“Family troubles.” 

“Why, just before he was spliced he told me 
his wife-to-be was the whole works.” 

“Ves, I know, but he’s discovered that it takes 
a lot of winding to keep a woman like that 
going.” 


Woman’s World 


“Pm a pretty good cook, but I couldn’t make 
bouillon like this.”’ 

“You could, if you used ‘Steero’ Cubes, as I do.” 

The perfect blending of the flavor of beef, 
vegetables and spices in ‘Steero” makes deli- 
cious bouillon, with no trouble to prepare— 
“A Cube makes a Cup.” Sauces, soups, gravies, 
are better with ‘‘Steero’’ Cubes added. 


STEERO “oe 
Cubes 
( 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co.,New York 


Write for Free Samples 


If your druggist, grocer or delicatessen dealer cannot 
supply you with ‘‘Steero’? Cubes, send us his name and 
35c fora box of 12 Cubes, postpaid; enough for 12 cups. 
Beges of 50 and 100 Cubes are more economical for reg- 
ular home use. “ 


Distributed and Guar- 
anteed by 
Schieffelin & Co, 
149 William St., N.Y. ¢ 

Under Pure Food Law, Wee Joe 


= terial No. 1 <== Si, — 
Sal 
made to ff your meas- 
ure, in the latest 
style, ~ wouldyoube 


willing tokeepand wear 
it, show it to your 
friends and let them 
see our beautiful sam- 
ples-and dashing new 
styles ? 

Could you use $5.00 a day 
for a little spare time? 
Perhaps I can offer you a 
steady job. Ifyou will write 
me a letter or a postal at 
onceand say: “Send me your 
special offer,” I willsend you 
samples and styles to pick 
from and my surprising 
liberal offer. Address; 
L. E. ASHER, President 


Banner Tailoring Co. 
Dept. 31 Chicago, fi, 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent 

deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 

PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 

after using the bicycle 10 days. 

‘ BUY a@ bwycle or a pair 

of tires trom anyone 

ENB at any price until you receive our latest 

¥ art catalogs illustrating every kind of 

4 bicycle, and have learned our uzheard of 
i iM prices and marvelous new offers. 

2) fe EN is all it will cost you to 

1am \ write a postal and every- 

H/ |} ie MN # thing will be sent you free postpaid by 

t i e-ry return mail. You will get much valuable in- 

} ; v7; formation. Do not wait, write it now. 

v/ TIRES, Coaster- Brake rear 

\ W wheels, lamps, sundries at Aaé/ usuai prices. 


J Mead Cycle Co., Dept. L-41, Chicago 


am 


can operate 
Lighter: 


Oa tInstant-3 


hable: to any: 

or wash boiler: 

No screws to tighter 
from this ad. Sat 


YOUR HAIR 


To Any Shade Desired 


Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Tint Hair Stain 
will do it. Just apply once a month 
with your comb. Gives any shade 
from light brown to black, and its use 
can not be detected. Does not soil 
scalp or hands. A perfect remedy for 
gray, faded or bleached hair. $1.00 at 
drug stores. Send 25c for trial bottle. 
Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 
1824 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEWFEATHERBEDS ONLY $7.40 


For a limited time we offer full 
Feather beds $7.40 each. New Feather Pillows 
$1.20 per pair, f. 0. b. factory, cash 
with order. All New Live Feath- 
ers. Best A, O. A. Ticking, Guar- 
anteed_as represented or money 
a romps bhi ogre . freee 

ay or write for free catalogue. 

We zi ve bank references. 


SOUTHERN FEATHER AND 
Agents Wanted. ept.r P'dnetnSwORO, N.C. 


BROWN 


February, 1913 


- The Work Basket 


Mrs. Howarp L. WILLETY 


Automobile Hat and Muffler 


HIS automobile hat with rolling brim and 

muffler covering the throat is attractive as 

well as comfortable. To make it, six skeins of 
Sunshine Eiderdown yarn are required. 

First Row—Crochet 6 ch. sts., jom. Put 1 
s. c. in every stitch, adding one ch. st. between 
each stitch. Proceed this way for five rows. 

Sixth Row—Put 1 s. c. in every stitch on the 


~ 


5th row, adding 1 ch. st. every third stitch. 
Proceed this way for three rows. 

Tenth Row—Put 1 s. c. in every stitch, drop- 
ping 1 every fifth stitch. Proceed this way for 
three rows. 

Fourteenth Row—Put 1 s. c. in every stitch 
and proceed this way for five rows. This fin- 
ishes the hat part. 

For the Rolling Brim 

Crochet a row around the front and sides of 
the hat, putting 1 s. c. in every stitch, but only 
through the top of the stitch. Leave five inches 
across the back plain. Turn and make a second 
row in this first one. Turn and crochet another 
row around, stopping three inches the other 
side of the front of the hat. Turn again, work- 
ing three inches the opposite side of the front. 
Turn again and crochet to the end of the first 
row. (This makes the rolling brim two rows 
wider directly in front.) Finish the brim with 
one row clear across, and then the last row 
crochet all the way around the hat, including 
the five inches of the back which was left plain. 
Stop this row one-half inch or three stitches 
from the beginning of the rolling brim. 

Beginning of the Muffler 

Now, not breaking the thread, crochet 30 
ch. sts. Turn, crochet across the back to one- 
half inch or three stitches from the other side of 
the brim and crochet 30 ch. sts., which is the 
other half of the muffler. Now work. straight 
across the entire length for two rows. To widen 
the ends of the muffler, make the next row five 
inches or 14 sts.* Turn, crochet to the end of 
muffler. Turn, work across to other end of 
muffler and repeat the two short rows. Finish 
the muffler with two rows clear across, 


My Valentine. 
By Fanny S. STONE 


“Won't you be my Valentine ?’’, I whis- 
pered in her ear, 
“Won't you, for I love you and want you 
always near ?” 
She was surely most bewitching (and I 
think she knew it too) 
As her blue eyes laughed and her red 
lips said, ‘“‘ Ah! Goo!’ 


Then I questioned her stilt further,— 
“When a younger voice than mine, 

Shall urge you most appealingly io be 
his valentine, - 

Oh! what will be your answer, and who 
will be the lad 2?” 


Quickly came in sweetest accents, her 


staccato, ‘‘ Dad, Dad, Dad.” 


Beauty Notes 


Even the prettiest hose looks bad in other 
people’s business. 

For giving the face a good color, get one pot 
of rouge, and one rabbit’s foot.. Bury them two 
miles from home and walk out and back once a 
day to see that they are still there. 

Trampling on other people’s feelings is the 
worst possible thing for the feet. 

_. Hard lines about the mouth can frequently 
be removed by the reasonable use of a smile. 

Eyes can be brightened effectively by looking 
on the pleasant side of life. 


If it weren’t for the patience of the corner 
grocer, who waits for his pay, there would be a 
big falling off in the receipts of the lobster 
palaces, which don’t. 
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Mills’ Great Offer Selected Seeds 


TO WOMAN’S WORLD READERS 


We want every reader of Woman’s World who is interested in the best vegtables that grow to test our seeds this year. 
localities and will be sure to produce an abundance of vegetables, wherever planted. 
Every Package is a regular full sized one. 


varieties all new crop. 


We offer these 25 selected varieties as the best for all 
To readers of Woman’s World, we make a special price of 3c a package for any of the 25 
Read what we say about each one and our Free Novelty offer below. 


Electric Beet, ono 
of the earliest and best 
blood turnip garden 
beets in cultivation, 
quality unsurpassed. 3c. 


heading variety. 
uniform in size 


SN <M 
All Head Early 
bage, a grand early solid 


any variety in cultivation. 


Cab- 
often grows heads 8 feet 

Heads most 
and shape of pounds of the best qualit; 


8c. king of all winter cabbag 


World Beater Cabbage, 


cumference, weighing 30 to 40 


Mills Earliest Ever- 
bearing Cucumber, 
begins to fruit early and con- 
tinues bearing all summer, 
best for slicing or pickles. 
Just the kind for home use. 
Its a beauty. Se. 


in cir- 


y. The 
2 80, 


spring, summer or late in fall. 


earlie 


super 


Crisp As Ice Lettuce, most beautiful 
variety grown, very tender. 
equal, Cannot be over praised for home use in 


Crisp and hard to 


Try it and you 


will say it is correctly named, 3c. 


Baby _ Golden Mills 
Pop Corn, pro- 
duces 5 to 10 ears to 
a stalk, quality the 
best. 30. 


fine flavor. 
ever grown. 


Be. 


Earliest Radish, 
earliest scarlet globe variety in 
cultivation, very tender and of 
Is 9 favorite where- 


< SS 
Golden Beauty 
a grand table sort, 
color, free from core, 
tender, 


iC 
rich orange 


Yieids immense crops. 3c. 


——" 


Mills Imp. 


Carrot, Panped 


sweet and yielder. 


grown, 3c, 


Ruby King 
best red variety, 
mild flavor, fruit large, great 
A beauty wherever 


Egyptian 
Wheat Corn, 
from India, grows @ remarkable variety, 
3 to 6 stalks from 
one grain, great 
yielder. 2c. 


summer and fall, 
grown from seeds. 3c. 


Rhubarb or Pie Plant, 


use early and continues all 
Easily 


Icicle Rad- 
ish, snow white, 
crigp, brittle, mild 
flavor, very early, 
best long white 
Radish in culti- 
vation. 3c. 


Onion, 
ripens ear! 
fit to 


Produces 7! 
the acre, 
the winter. 


Ohio Yellow Globe 


Firm, solid and a long keeper. 
Keeps well all through 


bright yellow color, 
ly, and all at once. 


00 to 900 bushels to 


3e. 


well 
known reliable yariety, flesh rich yellow, 
very fine grained, solid, sweet and dry. 
This is the best winter sort and is planted 


True Hubbard Squash, 


in more gardens than any other. 3c, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 


Early Snowball or 6 Weeks 
Turnip, earliest of all, medium size, 
smooth, white and of excellent flavor. 
This turnip should be grown in every 
garden in the United States. 3. 


Large Red Wethers- 
field Onion, best red onion, 
yields 600 to 800 bushels per acre, 
skin deep purple, flesh pure white, 
fine grain and a long keeper. 


seed is unsurpassed. 3c. 


Early Wonder Tomato, one 
of the best Early Tomatoes, yery smooth, 
thick; solid and heayy, free from cracks, 
fruit produced in great clusters. 20. 


(TORTS papers errr: 

ft ISLMeUULucetdesayae aE 
Ey MATIN ae Dass 

CI eT Tay 


Mills First of All Sweet Corn is the 


st variety in cultivation, Ears are medium 


a size, well filled with large graing and are 


ior in ouality, tenderness and sweetness. 2. 


Mammoth 
Prize Tomato, 
largest Tomato ever 
offered, can be 
trained 15 feet high, 
fruit smooth and 
solid, few seeds, 
“handsome red color 
and 2 and 3 pound 
Bpecimens are B com- 
mon occurrence, It 
is a Giant ondalways 
3 admired by all 
who seoit. Se. 


Melon, 2 record break 


where others will not. Ju 


Our 


fhort season. Ae. 


Mills Earliest Water 
everywhere, first in market, 
flesh deep red, brittle, deli- 
cious flavor, and will ripen 


the melon for the North or 


er 
Early Gem Musk Melon, 
strong grower, immensely -product- 
ive, good shipper, flesh-rich orange 
Bt color, seed cavity very small, rind 
thin but tough, and pe benuty for 
home or market. 3c. 


Heavy Cropping 
Rutabaga, hardiest, best 
shape, most productive and of 
the best quality. Winter sort- 
A prize winnereverywhere. 3c. 


cropper. 


Long Smooth or 
Hollow Crown Par- 
snip, one of the best, ex- 
cellent flavor, 
3e. 


Golden 
pum pein oy early, 


Sugar 


yields 6 to 12 to a vine, 
fine grain, sweet excel- 
lent quality. . Just the 


one for the garden. 3c. 


tender, big 


this 


100 weight Pumpkin, 
ig the big one, we have grown them to 
weigh 200 pounds and specimens weigh- 
ing over 100 pounds are very Common, 
| quality good. A wonder everywhere: 3 


To every Reader of Womans’ World who mention it, we make a special price of 3 cents for aregular 
full size package of any of the above 25 varieties, especially to introduce MILLS SEEDS and 
prove their excellent quality. You can order all the packages you can use at this low price from this offer 
and with every order for 10 packages you can have a Novelty Free, your choice, offered below. 


THE BABY ROSE 
Hardy Hybrid Perpetual, will bloom 60 
days from seed.. Perfect little beauty in 
pots. Blooms in great trusses from spring 
to fall. Flowers come double, semi-double 
producing all colors, such as white, pink, 
crimson, etc., hardy everywhere. 


las 


TIGERED AND SPOTTED 
GLOXINIA 
Something grand in Gloxinias. Easy to 
grow in pots, blooms all summer. Flowers 
spotted, all colors, rich and varied beyond 
description, makes a gorgeous sight and will 
delight everybody. 


GOOD LUCK—FOUR LEAVED 
CLOVER 
A charming plant as easily grown in pots 
as Hyacinths, Tulips, etc. Introduced last 
year, sold in New York at $24.00 a dozen, 
should be growing in every home. Every 
reader of this paper wants one. 


GRAPE VINE BERRY | 
A-gigantic Berry, trails 30 to 50 ft. on | 
arbor like a grape vine, very hardy, fruit 
black, large, luscious, over one bushel has 
been picked from a plant. A prize for 
anyone. Plants very scarce will be a 
wonder in any neighborhood. 


A NOVELTY WITH EVERY ORDER FOR 10 PACKAGES OF SEEDS ---TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


FALL FRUITING TREE 
RASPBERRY 
One of the wonders in New Berries. Just 
introduced, nothing like it, grows a large 
bueh in tree form and frults in great quanti- 
ties from June to November. Fruit red 
large and of the finest quality, 


OUR FREE NOVELTY 


ican 


Our 1913 Sead and Plant 


OFFER. 


is the best 


Catalogue 


and rare things of great value. 


Book we ever sent out. 


It offers a great variety of Seeds, 
It is filled with Bargains and will be mailed free to every person asking for it. 


Balbs, Plants and Fruits and many new 


We have 5 Choice Novelties this year that will surprise our customers and in order to prove what remarkable Novelties they 
are, we will give any one of them absolutely free, your choice, with an order for 10 packages of seeds offered above at 3c per 
package or one Novelty will be sent Free with every 10 packages ordered from this advertisement. This is the greatest bargain of the season. 


If you 


have not received a copy, ask for one at once. It will save you money. When ordering from our Great Seed Offer Above, be sure to ask for catalogue if you want one. 


Address: Mills Seed House, Dept. 10, Rose Hill, N. Y 


OMEN the 
world over 
choose Walk-Overs 


because of pride. 


There is no question in Walk-Over style, 
—no quibble in Walk-Over fit. There 
is no misgiving about Walk-Over quality. 
All are proven by fest. 
You will always find the latest, newest 
patterns shown in Walk-Over shops, the 
style centres for shoes in leading cities 
and towns—everywhere | 
See this new Walk-Over model, 
the ‘‘Snap.’’ he genuine 


bears the word—‘‘Walk-Over.”’ 
GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Walk-Oversfor Men and Women 
Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


“SNAP” 
Model 


a 


: 


ROS 


m Prices 


m Yes, rock bottom 
prices, the most as- 
tounding prices ever 
offered on pianos of 
unexcelled quality. 
We positively save 
you from $150 to 
$250 on the sweet- 
toned Wing. 


Greatest 
Piano Offer 


We offer to ship your 
choice of a piano on 
approval. We pay 
all freight. No de- 
posits. Not a cent 
down till the end of 
4 weeks’ free trial, 
then nothing unless 
you are absolutely 
satished, and you are 
meee : the judge. 

. Don’t Fail To Investigate This Great Offer. To 
Write Now those who write at eee we send free and post- 
paid ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.’’ 
We also send our catalog showing art styles of Wing 
Pianos and full particulars of our great rock bottom offer. 


(Est. 1868) Wing Bldg., 9th Ave. and 


Wing & Son 


13th St. Dept, 3012, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


EARN about this wonder- 


fulnew work shoewith the sole 
of steel. Saves health—saves $5 to 
$20 a year of shoe money. No 
colds, no wet feet, no rheumatism, 
nocorns, no bunions, nocallouses. 
m Over 600,000 men now wearing 
them. Gives light,springy,comfortable step. 
Outlasts 3 to 6 pairs of old fashioned all- 
Jeather shoes, Soles are of light, thin, 
Ypringy steel—extending up one inch. 
will gladly ship on 10 day free try-on— 
delivered direct to your home without 
any delay by parcels post. Send today for 
my great free book"*The Sole of Steel” 
and learn all about this wonderful shoe. 


N. M. Ruthstein, The Steel Shoe Man 


103 Racine St. Racine, Wis. 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs. and Petticoats. Make $10 00 to 
$30.00 weekly. Best line—lowest prices—sold through agents only. 
No money required. New Spring patterns now ready. Samplesand 
case free. Standard Dress Goods Oo,, Desk 25-P, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Half-Baked Business Girls 


“COMRADES’ CORNER” by MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


The following letter by a business man, containing criticism of and advice toa 


prospective business girl, has struck Mrs. Warren as so significant that she wants the 
members of this corner to read his point of view. 


D™ Lotrie—This letter you need not regard 
as from dear Uncle Tommie, always ready 
to oblige his relatives in any way possible. 
You may consider it as a piece of hard-headed 
talking from Thomas Churchill, a business 
man who has made himself successful by facing 
facts. I am going to see that you face a few in 
this communication, though I suppose your 
mother won’t be in any hurry to forgive me for 
telling you some home truths. 

Six months ago you felt the desire to be inde- 
pendent of home and mother. You got tired 
of asking for pocket money and sometimes 
being refused. It did not please you to have to 
account for every penny you spent. So you 
left high school and went to business college. 
I thought that showed pretty bad sense, but I 
supposed you would have had better sense 
than to ask me for a job. Let me tell you that 
if you want to be as independent in spirit as you 
want to be in purse, you would not have asked 
me. But no, you wanted a job; Uncle Tommie 
had jobs in his pocket, so let him produce for 
dear niece! q 

Not on your life, my child. One reason is 
that you don’t deserve it for following the line 
of least resistance and leaning on me. That 
alone makes me suspect your earnestness. You 
don’t want to work; you merely want the money 
that comes from work. You are like well-bred 
ladies forced to rent rooms; what they would 
prefer would be lodgers willing to pay rent and 
keep away from the house entirely; what you 
would like is a pay envelope for which you need 
not give any equivalent. If you had done any 
real thinking about this matter, you would have 
seen that I cannot afford to have a relative in 
my office. All the other girls would think I was 
favoring you. Some of them would toady to 
you on my account, and others would refuse to 
help you and would even lead you into blunders, 
likewise on my account. Every last one of them 
would knock you behind your back, and you’d 
soon find it far from agreeable to live among 
people who knew you had a pull with Uncle. 
Besides all this, if you had really wanted work 
for the sheer sake of work, you would have got 
a job on your own hook. 


Girls Leave School Too Soon 


I know you, Lottie, from the crown of your 
cinctured head (the girls in my office wear 
head-bands so wide you’d think they were 
trying to hold a cracked crown together) to 
the sole of your unhygienic silk stockings and 
velvet pumps. And I know you, not because 
your mother is my sister, but because there are 
some millions of girls in this country just like 
you. A few hundred of you have come under 
my. eye. I have several vigorous objections to 
you, and I don’t know which hits me hardest. 

One of my objections is that you left high 
school too soon. Thousands of you do the same 
every year. Will you tell me how valuable you 
think you are in an office after one year in high 
school and a few months in business college? 
Goodness knows the high schools are not what 
they should be. If they were, if they would 
furnish a girl even one year of a course which 
had some relation to the life which she goes up 
against later, I would throw up my hat for them. 
For that year would be worth three or four 
years of the high school as it now is. But poor 
as such schools are, they do give a girl a kind of 
background at least, especially if she graduates. 
But you leave at the end of a year, and you get 
a job at seven dollars a week, and at seven 
dollars a week you'll stick as long as you stay in 
the office. You will put up a great roar to your 
family and friends. 

“Here I’ve been with Blank and Company 
three years,” you will say, “and I’m getting just 
what I started at. It’s no use asking for a raise 
in this office.” 

The implication is that Blank and Company 
are infernal leeches, sucking your last drop of 
energy, and flinging you a paltry seven dollars 
a week in return for your youth and beauty. 
Just forget that impression, Lottie. Blank and 
Company give you seven dollars because you 
are not worth any more to them. - 

Where you and the girls of whom you are a 
type make your mistake is in being half-baked. 
Why do you come with such poor fundamentals 
to a business house that wants girls with some- 
thing in their heads besides silly dreams and an 
indifferent intention to do enough to make good 
superficially and no more? Don’t you know 
that there are four great powers in the world: 
money, beauty, brains and education? We'll 
cut out money; girls that go to work aren’t 
born with it. We'll cut out beauty; it’s a great 
asset—but then, all seven-dollar-a-week beau- 
ties can’t marry the boss, you know. Fifty to 
one he’s married already, and if he isn’t, there 
are a thousand beauties to every one unmarried 
boss. Nine hundred and ninety-nine of you 
have to give him up. We’ll pass over brains 
with this remark: that the men and women who 
have them invariably succeed, invariably win 
money and consideration. They are just as 
well off in the long run as if they had been born 
with millions, for even if they don’t win millions, 
they do win the compensation of feeling com- 
petent, of knowing that other people respect 
their power, and will give a good price for their 
brains; they always make an ample living. 


Girls That Watch the Clock 


But education is within the reath of most of 
you silly girls that reject it. Even if you are not 
endowed with great brains you must haye a cer- 
tain amount of ability or you would never have 
got into high school at all. The sensible thing 
to do is to go on and develop that ability in 
school. At the end of two years of high school 
work you would be worth three times in an 
office what you would be worth at the end of a 
year; if you graduated, you would be worth 
seven or eight times what you would at the end 
of one year. 
the case all at once. You would have to learn 
the mechanics of your work, and you would have 
to get in tune with the business world before you 
began to make good. But in high school, don’t 
you see, you would have developed your own 
power to make good; you would have disciplined 
that little head of yours so that it would hold 
something on the inside, even if on the outside 
it ran to transformations and fillets. 

If you could only get on the inside of my 
brain and see the pictures I have of girls! If I 
were to peek out through a crack of my door at 
twenty minutes past five, what do you think I 
should see? Thirty shoulders bent over type: 
writers and ledgers and desks? Not so; I’d see 
sixty eyes fixed on the clock, waiting for it to be 
half-past five. Then I should see a few of the 
bolder spirits shutting up their note-books and 
yanking sheets out of their machines, and pre- 
tending it was half-past five, anyway. Do you 
think that one pair of eyes would be on that 
clock with the hope of beating the clock to the 
job and getting some good solid last licks out of 
a piece of work? Not so; those bright eyes 
would be picturing the meeting with Billy who 
plays the piano at the Palace moving picture 
show. These pretty lips would be smiling to 
think that presently Earle of the Sixth Avenue 
clothing shop would be met on Broadway and 
Forty-second. © 

Believe me, any girl who would have her eye 
on the clock with the intention of beating the 
clock to the job would not be in that outer 
office at all. She would be in with me as my 
private secretary, pulling down twenty-five 
dollars a week. Or maybe she would have left 
me to ga into business for herself and be mak- 
ing her thousands a year. I’ve known a very 
few like that. 

But when they are like that they have their 
minds on thcir work from the start. They don’t 
come to my office to practice their manners and 
exhibit clothes fit only for the drawing-room. 
They don’t keep their minds on their persons 
but on that something which is the highest part 
of themselves, their work; for the real success of 
a personality depends not on the admiration it 
can excite, but on the achievement it can make. 
Admiration passes, but work and the results of 
work stay by a woman. 

Now, I'll tell you a fact you know is true 
though you may not be willing to admit it 
without dodging. You and the thousands like 
you, go into offices to put in the time until you 
get married. You are merely going through 
the motions while you wait fora man. Most 
of you are working to get money to buy the fine 
feathers which you think will attract a man. 
Did you ever hear of an office-girl saving money 
until after the marriage time had gone by? 
Certainly not; she puts it all on her back. 

Tf you were making a reply to this, you would 
say: 

“Oh, Uncle Tommie, you are unfair to me. 
Of course I hope to marry some day, but I do 
not look on every man I meet as a possible 
husband. I don’t come to your office because 
there are single men there who might fall in love 
with me.” 


Work Fits Girls for Marriage 


Maybe you don’t, Lottie, or maybe you do, 
and are just deceiving me or yourself. I quite 
agree with you that you ought to hope to get 
married. I'll go further, and say that I should 
respect you just the same if I thought you sized 
up every man you met as a possible husband. 
Why shouldn’t you? Marrying is a woman’s 
business. But this is what I am trying to drive 
home to you: work is a woman’s business, too, 
She may work as a single person or as a married 
person, but work she must, and work intelli- 
gently, if she is worth her salt. 

I wonder what you and the other cinctured- 
headed, velvet-pumped Lotties think marriage 
is? I bet my hat to your useless pumps that 
you have not done any real thinking about it at 
all. The worst of you Lotties look upon it as a 
pleasant state where you sit down and let a 
man take care of you; by your clothes and your 
lures you have charmed him, and now you may 
stop your processes and let him take all the 
responsibility and do all the worrying. The 
best of you have vague emotions about a sweet 
state of companionship where two shall walk 
together in perfect love and understanding. 
The best of you, once you are married, learn to 
work through bitter disillusionment and mis- 
takes, and in the end you succeed in making 
your men and yourselves happy. 

You could have spared yourself the disillu- 
sionment and blunders if you had learned to 
work during the time you were waiting for 
your man to appear. No one in this world can 


I don’t mean that this would be. 


Woman’s World 


Get a “Cyclone” 

and wash by ff 
compressed air. 
You don't have 
tohandle 
the clothes 

atall. Just 

work it up 

and down with 
aneasy motion. 
A valve closes & 
on the down-stroke, 
forcing air and suds ¢hrz the 
fabric instead of merely rub- 
bing off the surface dirt—and 
opens on the up-stroke to lighten 
the lift and prevent tearing. The 


NEVERMEND 
Cyclone Washer 


PATENTED 


washes the daintiest laces or the 
coarsest overalls as thoroly as any 
device known. It’s a godsend to 
the overworked woman, enabling 
her todo the biggest washings with 
but afraction of the fuss and worry 
of old-time methods. Your dea- 
ler will let you give ita 


30-Day Trial Free 


If not at your dealer’s, send us 
$1.25 direct. Use it thirty days— 
then if you don’t like it, we 
will quickly return every 
cent. Noexcuse for waiting; 
act now. Also send for cir- 
cular on the famous 
Never-Mend Metal Ware. 


H. Behrens Mfg. Co. 
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BOOK OF GOLD 
= Free fo Agents 


Our wonderful ‘‘Book of Gold’’ towers 
head and shoulders over anything ever 
attempted by any Made-to-Measure Tailor= 
ing House. Outfits cost us $48,000— 
others can’t imitate—in actual gol 
Agents quickly throw away your or- 
dinary Outfits moment you see this 
dazzling ‘‘BOOK OF GOLD”! Never 
before such a chancel! 


$60 A WEEK EASY 
“BOOK OF GOLD’’—200 Swell 
4 Samples, 60 wondrous fashion plates 
% —makessuccess sure. No experience 
or capitalneeded. Go outany day 
\MES and clean up $5 to $15 infew hours. 
“) Orders come easy —satisfaction guar- 
“anteed by $5,000 cash bond— you 
simply can’t fail with our help! 


YOUR OWN CLOTHES FREE 


Send us ahurry-up postal for your own freesuitoffer and 
complete free sample outfit, charges prepaid. Your suit 
will prove a magnet—draw the crowd—compel admiration 
—orders will swiftly follow your appearance on street— 
**BOOK OF GOLD” does rest—positively no competition! 


GET OUR STARTLING OFFER 


Biggest—best—grandest money making chance—fornew 


or oldagents, Trial will prove! Let us show you. Send 
name today and see what we send you FREE! Don t miss 
this. New—Different—Original. Write quick, forget every= 


thing and rush your application in to the old reliable. 


GREAT CENTRAL TAILORING CO., 
Dept. 203 Jackson Bivd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phonograph 


FREE TRIAL 


4 right to your own home. Entertain ©} 
# your family and your friends, Send it \' 
4 back atourexpense if you don’t wantto 

a keepit. $2 a month now pays , 
for a genuine Edison Phonos 
# eraphat Rock Bottom 
4 prices and without even 

HW interest on monthly pay- 
H ments. Send today for our 
Wf beautiful Bree Edison Fate 
4] Catalog. A postal willdo, But send it at once, § 


| BABSON BROS., S22°s59"2cur,Demmrs 


HARTSHORN °* 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Ifartshorn on label. 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks required, 


f 


‘aod Rollers Tin Rollers 
UNIVERSITY 
VW INSTRUCTION | 
AT HOME. 


Greatest Law School for home study in world. Distin- 
guished faculty. Same studies as Harvard, Michigan and 
other big law schools, Bar Exam. Guarantee. Complete 3 
year Tuition, value $100,00, without charge. Pay only for 
text and postage. Write for catalog and particulars now— 
while tuition offer is open, No obligations. : 
American Correspondence School of Law 
Dept. 3012, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


February, 1913 


ny Piano 
ou len rom Us 
What other Piano Maker will sell you a strictly high-grade 


Piano direct to your home at lowest net factory price, and 
then, in addition to the saving, give you 


5 YEARS TO PAY! 


We will do it. And, remember, the “Schmoller and 
Mueller” is not to be classed for a moment with the 
ordinary Pianos turned out by machinery in thousand lots 
to sell by. ‘catalog houses.’” When you buy a Piano or Player 
Piano be sure you are buying an instrument that will give 
you life-time satisfaction. Our reputation is established. 
We have been more than 

4 Years in Business And Our 
Cash Capital Is $1,000,000 

Our Pianos are luilt from carefully selected material 
in the good ola-fashioned reliable way ; made to your order 
just as you want them; any style case, any wood. Heavy, 
light, mellow or brilliant tone—as you prefer. What other 
Piano House gives you a legal, responsible 


Guarantee for 25 Years 


We will do it. Ask your banker or any commercial 
agency to look us up, Be sure that you are dealing direct 
with a concern big enough, old enough, and financially 
strong enough to carry out its promises. If you are think- 

ing of adding a Piano or Player Piano to your home, 

don't decide ’till you have heard from us. 


, and address in 
Coupon, Letter 


bring Our Big 


FREE 


Special Offer 


0 Schmolter & Mueller Piano Co. 
Dept. W.w 32 Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me free Catalog checked below. Also 
quote Special Inside Price to me, if i act as your Rep- 


resentative, 
B.CODGSS -chasbnbbehh seeks bane snanneh+ssheasntwuswkeonke 


| O Piano Catalog O Player Piano Catalog 


1S ool Rhone Pitan Cain} 


NAME. ...-::rneccveevenevenceccsccsnpnscnsnyocesevesnesce 


The Genuine is 
Guaranteed ‘ 
and has the actual label as 


above Beware of imitations. 


Get the Bond when you buy. 


Elastic seat, does not 
| bind in crotch, fits right. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


For Men Ape For Boys 
Shirts od De [ Beswick 
c Cc 


per garment 
Any 


Union Suits sii. 


Men, $1.00; Boys, 50c 
Write for Mlustrated Style Booklet 
Chalmers Knitting Company 


72 Washington Street 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 


~~ 


SWELL, NIFTY SUIT 
GIVEN! & 


Get in Quick! Mot marl. 


offeriay ever made! Be our sales- 
manager in your town—$250 
a month. Enough coin to fill your 
pockets. Nifty suits for you to wear 
—ALL FREE. Make $00'to $75 a 
week selling our nifty suits. It. ¥ 
eas! Orders turned over to you. No 
experience, no money necessary. { 
We Pay Express 
on Everything 


You pay nothing—absolutely nothing. | 
EVE YTHING guaranteed too. 


Mette Murry! ¥ Senda posta 
card right] 


aie and full particulars— all : 
¥ M agsume no obligations whatever, so write at ed 


American Woolen Mills Co. 
Oept. 218 CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 
; Searc 
BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C- 


get along without discipline of mind. In your 
work in the c fice you girls have a good chance 
for this sort oY discipline. If you only made the 
most of it, you would be far better trained for 
marriage than if you had never worked in an 
office at all. Do you get my point? I’m saying 
that if you really succeed in your office work, if 
you get to the point where the poeple who em- 
ploy you can say you actually amount to some- 
thing, you will be so much the greater success 
as a wife. I don’t care if the two kinds of work 
are different. Work is the method by which 
you get a disciplined mind, and it doesn’t matter 
what kind of work it is. 

Don’t you let me hear you or any other Lottie 
say to me, 

“But I do my work well. 
would discharge me.” 

What you mean is that you can hold down 
your job. But there is a big difference between 
holding down a job and doing your work well. 
The seven-dollar-a-week girl holds down her 
job, but she never thinks of real achievement; 
her eye is on the clock; she is calculating the 
number of minutes that must pass before she 
can see Billy. Mavbe some Lottie would like 
to say to me at this point: 

“You think a girl should get married? How 
can she get married if she does not see Billy?” 

That is all right. Let her see Billy, but let 
her see him and think about him after office 
hours. The main point I am leading up to is 
that the working hours are the time for work and 
the playing hours are the time for play. There 
is plenty of time to nail down Billy between the 
time of coming from the office in the late after- 
noon, and returning to it in the morning. The 
finest.test of the level-headedness of a girl is to 
put Billy out of her head during the time her 
employer has bought. And mind you, if she 
can do this, if she can separate work from play, 
and emotion from business, she runs a better 


Tf I didn’t, you 


. chance of managing Billy once she marries him; 


she is surer of holding up her own end in that 
seesaw we call marriage. oA 


Fancy Clothes Detriment to Office Girl 


Fact is, Lottie, I should think a girl would be 
ashamed to spend more time thinking of a man 
than he thinks of her. You may take it from me 
that a man doesn’t have a girl in his head during 
business hours; all impedimenta such as that is 
pitched out because he has got to make good. 

That’s just it; the man knows he has got to 
make good, and the girl thinks she hasn’t. But 
she has, either in the office or in marriage, and 
as I have told you, practicing one kind of work 
in the office only makes her more competent to 
practice another kind of work in marriage. 
But in season and out, she has her head merely 
occupied by a man. 

Why else does she wear such absurd clothes? 
Do you think we bosses enjoy frangipani and 
lace, low-cut necks and transparent stockings? 
Does the wearing of such clothes improve the 
quality of a girl’s work? I once read a story by 
O, Henry which spoke of a man in a department 
store who hired a girl simply because she was 
without puffs and furbelows and looked as if 
she were out for business. I sympathized with 
that fellow. 

Even the sensible girls wear them, and that’s 
a disadvantage to a man accustomed to take 
such clothes as a symbol of the feather-headed 
girls who kill time. There came to my office 
one day two girls called Amy and Geraldine; 
their clothes matched their names. I’d seen 
hundreds like them: high heels, scant skirts, 
elaborately-dressed hair, fresh young faces, 
eager-eyed. But I’ve had my experience with 
the eager eyes. I set them both to typewriting 
off form letters—the kind we don’t think it’s 
tactful to manifold. They both made mistakes 
and at first one seemed as stupid as the other. 
Presently there was a vacancy among the girls 
who take dictation. Amy applied for it; I 
laughed inside, thinking it was the extra pay 
that attracted her; she wanted to buy more 
furbelows. She stayed in the outer office. 
Three weeks later she came to me with a form 
letter and showed me how we could save four 
words on the composition of it; she had made a 
calculation showing me how much time we’d 
waste in a month by using the old model. Do 
you see? I’d judged her by her clothes, and she 
had hall-marked herself by them. All on ac- 
count of them she had disguised the fact that 
she was good material. It was six months before 
another vacancy occurred among the real sten- 
ographers. I gave the position to her, and, 
by-the-way, she gets twenty a week now, and 
Tl have to raise her to keep her away from 
other employers who want her. 

T should say such clothes injure a girl in the 
office as far as the employers are concerned. 
And will you tell me what good such clothes do 
in the same office as far as the matrimonial 
market is concerned? I see their value during 
play-hours at home and in places of amusement, 
but they are a dead loss in the office during 
business hours. I have told you what the pro- 
portion is of girls who marry the boss. How 
many of them do you think marry their fellow- 
workers? It mightp’t be such a bad idea if they 
did. Right there in the same office, the girls 
ought to have a good chance to size up a fellow: 
of seeing how he would wear as a husband and 
how he would get on as a business man. But 
they don’t seem to use their opportunities that 
way. Maybe the men aren’t making enough 
to be eligible, or maybe they aren’t attracted to 
the girls matrimonially. I don’t know why it is; 
I’m simply telling you what the facts are. 

Interest in Work Invaluable 

You find that when a girl comes to the office 
she already has some social connections in her 
church crowd, or else she has some that have 
gone on since high school days. She finds her 


young man among these or maybe she marries 
the brother of a girl she meets in the office. 
You'll discover that not one girl in four hundred 
has her mate revealed to her in the office. So I 
ask you again: what good do such clothes do if 
the boss doesn’t like them and the office men 
don’t propose to the girl that wears them? The 
answer cannot be that they might attract 
some one as the girl goes to and from the office, 
for as every one knows, the men attracted in 
that sort of way are never the ones a girl could 
marry. So asan investment, the clothes seem a 
dead loss. They are what the parasite girl of 
leisure wears, and you silly Lotties want to look 
like the parasites who are living solely to get a 
man to support them. 

Well, women are always somehow dependent 
on men. You girls are dependent on me, your 
boss, but it never occurs to you to get in tune 
with me. If you accuse me of wanting to get out 
of you all I can, I reply that I do indeed; Iam 
paying you for just that. But your notion is 
to get something for as much like nothing as 
you can out of me. You may not realize it, but 
such is the fact. 

Bad business, my girl. Suppose you never 
marry, where are you? Left without interest 
in the work you are doing and without power to 
improve that work. My advice to you, for 
your own self-protection is to act as if your work 
were the most important thing in the world. 
That is what successful men do. Get alive in 
your work; that cannot disappoint you as peo- 
ple can. Then if your lover appears, you will, as 
I’ve said, be so much more worth while for him. 
Wear sensible, though becoming, clothes to the 
office, and thus give your employer a chance to 
believe in you. 

And first of all, if you won’t go back to school. 
show a little independence and go out and get 
yourself a job. Don’t lean on Uncle Tommie; 
don’t lean on anybody. Show initiative and 
rise in your work. Be Charlotte instead of Lot- 
tie. If you are the right sort of stuff I'll find 
it out by your reply to this letter. If you are 
not, I'll receive a grieved, dignified epistle from 
your mother, and a strained family situation 
will follow. And once more will fail the well- 
meaning intentions of him who is: first a busi- 
ness man: second your affectionate Uncle, 

Tuomas CHURCHILL. 


The readers of Comrades’ Corner are invited 
to write to Mrs. Warren asking questions and 
advice about their business, social or personal 
problems. If an answer by mail is desired a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope should be 
enclosed. Otherwise letters of general interest 
will be answered (withholding the name of the 
writer) in Comrades’ Corner. 


Flowered Bows for Little Girls 

PRINTED taffetas have proven the most 

popular of ribbons for making the gay, 
sprightly bows which are worn by little girls 
and misses. They are not worn in such exag- 
gerated sizes as those which young misses de- 
lighted in spreading before our amazed vision 
last season. But considerable attention is 
given to the style of the bow. Rosettes are 
gaining in favor and must continue to do so 
while the wide band about the hair remains in 
favor. ‘ 

The management of the hair of the pretty 
little lady shown in our illustration is altogether 
commendable.. Hair bobbed across the back 
from side to side, is easily kept clean. The 
evenly trimmed fringe over the forehead looks 


neat, is becoming, and is always well out of the 
eyes. 

The hair on the top and top crown of the 
head is tied with a buoyant bow. This is made 
more or less full according to the degree of 
“dressing up” which occasions démand of our 
little lady. 

The bow shown is a double Alsatian, made of 
wide printed Dresden ribbon. There are four 
loops and two bias ends. As taffeta may be 
easily pressed out the ribbon is tied on the hair 
each time it is to be adjusted, To keep it from 
slipping a tiny safety pin may be placed be- 
tween the two sets of loops, fastening them 
together. It will be concealed by the knot at 
the center. 

For longer hair, worn in curls, narrow bands 
are made of elastic covered with ribbon and 
finished with ribbon rosettes placed at the sides. 
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Wheat, Corn 
Skeituty 7 Rie ad Salt, 


Postu: 

mCerez Co; 
~ real Ce ompany, Lia, | 

“Michigan, U. 5. 4. 
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SNS 


Hear Ye 
Good People 


Everywhere 


The new hot porridge 


Post 
Tavern 
Special | 


supplies your breakfast table 
with a hotel dish of novel 
flavor. 


Folks who fancy a hot 
cooked food for the morning 
meal find Post TavernSpecial 
deliciously wholesome. 


It is made by skilfully 
blending the most nutritious 
parts of wheat, corn and 
rice—to be cooked like good, 
old-fashioned porridge and 
served “piping hot” with 
sugar and cream. 


Tomorrow’s 
Breakfast 


Sold by grocers—packages 
10c and 15c, except in ex- 
treme west. 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 


Windsor, Ont. 
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Woman’s World 


Your family dentist} Simple and Effective Costumes 


will tell 


all, the last— “ 
and yet that is 
the easiest for moth- 
ers to guard against. 
Teach your children 


to use each morning and 
every evening the stand- 
ard dentifrice— 


Ur.Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


prepared for nearly 50 years by a doctor of dental 
surgery. 

You can then rest easy with the knowledge that 
you are giving your children that basis of perma- 
nent good health, good looks, the ready smile—a 
set of white, sound teeth. 

You can’t begin too early, 
for the first teeth are invari- 
ably the pattern for the per- 

>» manent teeth, as to regular- 
F | ity, strength and beauty. 
Bay Dr. Lyon'sis pure and safe—as 
f) nearly 50 years of increasing use ‘ 
} have proved. It contains no gela- 
tine, glycerine or dextrose. It 


; j cleanses thoroughly, imparts a 
natural fragrance to the breath, 
keeps the gums hard and healthy. 

Only a dentist is competent to 


do what Dr. Lyon's will not do. 
Sold Everywhere 
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The hook and eye that is easiest to sew on. 

The hook and eye that will pass through 
a wringer without crushing. 

The hook and eye that can be ironed over 
without leaving a shiny mark. 

Cannot come unhooked—and will never rust. 


Sold in packages containing 

24 hooks and 24 eyes for 10c 
If your dealer hasn't West Flat Hooks and Eyes in 
stock send 10c to West Electric Hair Curler Co., 
47 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


Hamilton Coupon in every package 
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Wrinkles 
Thousands have successfully used 
this formula to remove 


traces of age, illness or 
worry: 1 oz. of pure 


Powdered 


SAXOLITE 


dissolved in % pt. witch hazel; 
use as a face wash. The effect 
is almost magical. Deepest wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, as well as finest lines, completely and 

uickly vanish. Face becomes firm, smooth, 
resh, and you look years vounger. ho harm to tenderest 
ekin. Get genuine Saxolite (puwdered)at aay drug s.ore. 


CLASS PINS wes 


N FACTORY TO YOU No 
NY*5 For college, School, Society or Lodge 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or 
two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 25c 
each; $2.50 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 10c_ each; 


BASTIAN BROS. CO, 32 BASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PEERLESS PATTERNS |Special Offer 11.20" cwene'tiy"Sve'win send. postpaid. any patter 


5993 5648 


5944 


shown ‘on this page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN’S WORLD PuB. Co. 


-— 
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5944 6036 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 4 TOO IN COLDEST TO. cE a 
See Offer on Page 24 


Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Dress. No. 3866-5993—Here is a nice shirt- 
waist dress and one suitable for development in any of the woolen 
materials. The waist can be made of some wash material and the skirt 
of a woolen material if preferred. The waist is made with tucks at the 
shoulders at the front where they are released, thus providing becoming 
fulness to the model. The skirt is a four-gored model, closing at the 
front and may be made with Empire or regulation waistline. 

The waist pattern, No. 3866, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 24 yards of 36-inch material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5993, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires 314 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
each pattern, 15 cents. 


Misses’ and Small Women’s Empire Dress. No. 5848—This 
dress can be used for the small woman as well as for the miss. This 
garment closes at the front and is made with four-gored skirt. Serge or 
cheviot can be used to make this dress. 

The pattern, No. 5648, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size requires 4 5-8 yards of 36-inch material with 3-8 of a yard of 24-inch 
satin. Price of pattern, 15 cents. ° 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5944—Simplicity and goad style are combined 
to a remarkable degree in this beautiful frock. It closes at the front and 
may be finished with high or low neck and long or short sleeves. It can 
be made with Empire or regulation waistline and the skirt is a four- 
gored model having inverted plait or habit back. 


The pattern, No. 5944, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 5 7-8 yards of 36-inch material with 2 yards of 
insertion. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Blouse Dress. No. 6036—A pretty frock for the little girl is 
here shown. It is made in the popular blouse style and is very be- 
coming to any small miss. The blouse is slipped on over the head and 
the kilt skirt is joined to an underwaist. 

The pattern, No. 6036, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size 
requires 2 7-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Pattern:Order yan Gea 
PATTERNS 
wo. | size] I enclose___._____for Patterns. 

Name 
Town 


State 


___| St. No. or R. F. D. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ABOVE. 


February, 1913 


Smart Frocks 


ml 


6024 


©6026 


5731 ©6024 


6024 


7. If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 
city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN’S WORLD PuB. Co 


for Midwinter 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


6021 


6023 6038 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” * "R3gk ih COLORS. TWO CENTS 
See Offer on Page 24 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 5731—This dress can be made with or without 
the yoke facing. The skirt is a three-gored model. Serge, cheviot or 
broadcloth can be used to make this dress with the yoke of all-over. 

The pattern, No. 5731, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 344 yards of 50-inch material with 4% yard of 
18-inch all-over. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. No. 6026-6024—The waist 
of this dress is made with a peplum and the new-style drooping shoulders 
with joined-on sleeves. The chic turn-down collar adds further attract- 
iveness and there is a frill of edging to decorate the front. The skirt 
is a graceful model with an under-boxplait at the lower part of each 
seam for additional width at bottom. Serge, cashmere or pongee can 
be used to make this dress. 

The waist pattern, No. 6026, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Me- 
ou size requires 214 yards of 36-inch material and 34 of a yard of 
edging. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6024, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Me- 
dium size requires 2 3-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of each pattern, 
15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 6021-6023—The waist of this dress is made with 
the front and collar in one and may have long or short sleeves. The 
short sleeves are finished with pointed turn-back cuffs. The skirt is 
cut in five gores and closes at the front. It may be made in Empire 
or regulation waistline. Serge, cheviot or broadcloth can be used to 
make this dress. 

The wasit pattern, No. 6021, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 


measure. Medium size requires 214 yards of 36-inch material and 34 
of a yard of 24-inch contrasting goods. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6023, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires 3 7-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of each pattern, 15 cents. 


Boys’ Suit. No. 6038—Serge was selected for the development 
of this stylish boys’ suit. The blouse is made to be slipped on over the 
head, has applied yokes and may be made with or without tucks. - A 
patent leather belt holds it in place. The trousers are the usual bloomers 
finished with legbands or elastics. 

The pattern, No. 6038, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size 
requires 314 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Pattern Or der bls Wit a tran al Bh 


PATTERNS 


for Patterns. 


. State 
St. No. or R. F. D.— 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, IIl., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York, 


All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage, 


USE THE COUPON ABOVE, 


Made over from atan 


Made over from gray 
broadcloth dyed black 


Homespun dyed navy blue 


Diamond Dyes Spell Economy 


“T ant seuding you photographs of uty sister and. my- 
se¥f, to show you what we have been able to do with 
Diamond Dyes. 

“The gown that lhave on I made over from materiat 
we had in a tan broadcloth Russian Blouse that we 
never liked. We dyed this black. My sister’s suit wé 
made according /o a pattern, from a gray 
Homespun suit which we dyed navy blue. 

“TI think you can see from these photographs of my 
sister and myself how much Diamond Dyes mean to us.” 

MRS.J.R. RAYMOND, N.Y. CITY 


Diamond Dyes are the wonder-workers of the home. Rugs, 


portieres, curtains, feathers, etc., can be made as bright and 
fresh as new. 


Diamond Dyes 


There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one for Wool or Silk, 
the other for Cotton, l-inen, or Mixed Goods. Diamond Dyes for 
Wool or Silk now come in Blue envelopes. And, as heretofore, 
those for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goodsare in White envelopes. 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


Our experience of over thirty years has proven that no one 
dye will successfully color every fabric. 

There are two classes.of fabrics—animal fibre fabries and 
vegetable fibre fabries: Wool and Silk are animal fibre 
fabrics. Cotten and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. 
**Union”’ or ‘*Mixed”’ goods are 60% to 80% Cotton—so must 
be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal fibres an- 
other and radically different class of dye. As proof—we call atten- 
tion to the fact that manufacturers of woolen goods use one class of 
dye, while manufacturers of cotton goods use an entirely different 


class of dye. 
Do Not Be Deceived 


For these reasons we manufacture one Class of Diamond Dyes 
for coloring Cotton, JLinen, or Mixed Goods, and another 
class of Diamond Dves for coloring Wool or Silk, so that you 
may obtain the very best results on EVERY fabric. 

REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring 
Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes man- 
ufactured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed 
Goods. 

AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in 
coloring Wool or Sik, use the Diamond Dyes manu- 
factured especially for Wool or Silk. 


Diamond Dyes are sold at theuniform price of 10c per package, 


Just Out—Sent Free—New Edition—1913 Diamond Dye Annual. 


This book is full of dress secrets, how to do almost magical 
things about the home, etc., etc. 

Send us your dealer's name and address—tell us whether or not 
he sells Diamond Dyes. ~ We will then send you this fanious book 
of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, 
and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth, Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


WINTER WINDS 


with their chilling, marring, roughening breath 
leave no trace on the fair face guarded by 
LABLACHE. lt preserves 

a fine complexion, restores 

onethat has faded. Invisible, 

adherent. delicately frag- 

rant. Always a delight 

to women of refinement. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may he dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream 
50c. a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two million 
hoxes sold annually. Send 
10 cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, Dept. 49, 
125 Kingston St., Boston. Mass. 


4) A touch of Veda Rose works wonders with any 


“woman’s complexion. It gives to the cheeks the 
natural rosy hue of health, Guaranteed harmless. 

A benefit to the skims. Women noted for lovely 
complexions have been using it for years. 


El Perfecto Veda Rose Rouge 
the wonderful beautifier—is a product of nature. g& 
Sold by druggists, department stores, and all dealers 
in toilet articles. Write today for free sample. 
Sole Agents—GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., N. Y. & 
World-famous Toilet Pr 
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LET. USSSENDAYOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this swicch or any 
article you may select from our large 
new catalogue Without a cent 
in advance. Our immense busi- 


ness, the largest of its kind in 
the world, enables us to quote sur- 
prisingly low ¢ 
prices. Goods 
listed below are 
FLUFFY RUFFER extra short stem, 
Made with 16 in,, first made of splen- 
quality Natural wavy did aua lity 
hair, An all-around selected hu- 
piece worn under ones man hair and 
own hair to produce to match any 
fluffy, rolling 4 G5 ordinary 
effect. Price ° shade. 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES | WAVY SWITCHES 
1% 0z.18in, $0.85 20in. . $1.65 
2 oz.20in. . 1.25 22in. , 2.90 
2 oz.22in, . 1.75 24in. . 3.85 
2% oz. 24 in, 2.16 26in. 5.95 
3 oz.26in. . 445 30in. 7.65 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22 in. Natural Wavy.......... $4.95 
3-Stem (triple) 24in., Wavy 
Switch, 234 O%.........sesuss ee 4.95 
Coronet Braid, 31-2 0z., Wavy. 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches.....2 sess 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair 
and describe article you want 


We will send prepaid On Ap- 


proval. If you find it perfectly 
satisfactory and a bargain, remit 
the price. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more 

expensive; ask 

for estimate. 

Free Write for 


. this new 


° 

Hair Book 

Just off the press —the largest 
and handsomest Book we ever 
¢ published, We want every 
# woman to write for it. Beauti- 
fully illustrates all the latest 

Paris Fashions in Hair 
and quotes lowest prices. This 
book also contains valuable in- 
structions on “‘Reauty Culture’ by 
Self Treatment,’’ which every woman 
wants. Write today. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 832, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


22, Beautiful Cor- F1BACK VIEW : 


quality all-over em 


set Cover, made fe good ; > im. 


¥almost double our price, send it right back and we 
will promptly refund your money, also postage. 

Our object in advertising this Corset Cover at 25c, post- 
paid, is to interest every reader of this magazine 
in our 


FREE FASHION CATALOG 


Write to-day for large Catalog of latest Spring 
and Summer styles in Everything to Wear for Men, 
Womenand Children. Ask for Free Catalog 33-B. 


Ref.: Continental & Comm’I Nat'l Bank. Capital $30,000,000 


HICAGO MAIL ORDE RCO 


A Cleanser and 
Mouth Wash 


Com- 
bines the 
virtues of 
pastes, powders, 
washes—without the 
faults of either, 
It cleanses and polishes the 
teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 
cake thatlasts for months, 25 cents at all 
druggists—or sent direct. 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


Wanien's World 


Transfer Pattern Novelties GOLD DUST 


Artistic and Useful Designs 


Any One Centerpieces, Nos. 2046-2048—Stamped on white Irish linen, size 18x18 inches. 


Price, 25c each. 


Any One Centerpieces, Nos. 2046-2048—Stamped on white Irish linen, size 36x36 inches. 


Price, 65c each. 


Shirt Waist, No. 2047—Stamped on 2 yards of fine white lawn or nainsook (39 inches wide). 


Price, 75c. 


Shirt Waist, No. 2047—Stamped on 21% yards of heavy imported white linen. Price, $1.35 


Any One Scarfs, Nos. 2053-2054-2055—Stamped on white Irish linen, size 18x54 inches. 


Price, 50c each. 


Any One Night Gown, Nos. 2049-2051—Stamped on 314 yards fine white nainsook. Price $1.25. 


Corset Cover, No. 2050—Stamped on fine white nainsook. Price, 30c. 
Pin Cushion No. 2052—Stamped on white Irish linen. Price, 25c. 


Perforated Pattern of any one design (except 36-inch centerpieces), including all necessary 


stamping materials. Price, 10c each. 


Perforated Patterns of 36-inch centerpieces, including all the necessary stamping materials. 


Price, 20c each. 


“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESSMAKER” 


25 CENT FALL FASHION BOOK IN GOLORS, 2 GENTS 


The Fall 1912 Number of “EVERY WOM- 
AN HER OWN DRESSMAKER,” printed in 
colors, is now ready, and as we want every 
reader of WomMAN’s WorRLD who does sewing to 
secure a copy of this Book, we will forward this 
excellent guide to Fall styles to any reader of 
Woman’s Wor tp who will send us 2c to cover 
the cost of mailing. Hundreds of dollars 
were spent in making “EVERY WOMAN 
HER OWN DRESSMAKER?” a help to 
those women who wish to do some dressmaking 
at home. 
kinds of garments from a Corset-cover up to a 
full Costume. It illustrates 200 of the best and 
most practical styles for Fall and Winter 


This book explains how to make all . 


clothes for Ladies, Misses and Children; tells 
how to make a Waist, Skirt, Coat, House Dress, 
Apron, Underwear, etc. 

Every woman who uses a needle or wishes 
to do some sewing for herself or her children will 
be delighted with this book—the regular price of 
which is 25c a copy. To every woman who 
sends us 2c and will write her name and address 
in tull, we will send, postage prepaid, a copy of 
“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESS- 
ae the same day that we receive the 
order. 

Send your order to our Chicago Office 
or our New York Office—whichever is most 
convenient for you. 


Fifth Avenue Bldg, New York WOMAN’S WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Cleans like magic 


\ 


Gold Dust is more than 
soap—does more than 
soap. Soap merely 
cleans; Gold Dust gets 
under the surface, kills 
every germ, washes out 
every impurity and ster- 
ilizes everything it 
touches. | | 


It is a sanitary cleanser 
which cleans quicker and 
better than anything else, and 
saves the housewife the toil 
of rubbing and scrubbing. 


Gold Dust does all the hard 
part of the work—you merely 


-assist it. 


Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy 


**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work’’ 


PIANOS AT 


Most Wonderful Piano Offer Ever Made! 

Take advantage of it by being first in 
your locality to request us to ship, without 
cost to you, an elegant Evan’s Artist 
Model Piano. 


One In Each Locality To Be 
Shipped Without Cost 


We will name you inside wholesale price which 
means a cash saving of over $100 and eppoint you 
a3 agent. Send no money—we pay ht and 
allow you— 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 
Years to pay on easy terms if you desire to keep it. 
= This is an exceptionally 
fine art piano—fine as can 
be made, yet the price on 
this unusual special offer, 
is lower than ordinary 
commercial makes, 
2 Years’ Instruction Free 
Remember just one at 
wholesale in each locality. 
Write today. 
F. 0. EVANS PIANO CO. 
4 406 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


i B 0 WITHOUT 


A FIRE 


Cut ont the drudgery. Save time—labor— 
fuel, No walking back and forth to change 
3 irons—alwavs the right heat for the best 
work if it’s an 
IMPROVED MONITOR SAD IRON 
Self Heating. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Over half a million Monitors in use, 
4\ Strong, simple, easy to operate. Heat 
regulated instantly,no dirt, no odor, 


—" Agents, Salesmen 

faents, salesmen $10 to $20 a Day 
No experience required. Every household @ prospect, Bells 
almost on sight, NOT SOLD IN STORES. Martin, Tenn.. 
made $5000 in one year, Trimmer, Ill, writes, “Sold 12 in 
10 hours.” Mrs, Nixon, Vt., made $14 in 
half a day. You can doit too, Send for 
big colored circular, shows iron full size, 
explains everything, Exclusive selling 
rights—no charge for territory, 
: THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
H 201 Wayne Street Big Prairie. Ohio ef 


All Women Want This 


—A Genuine Manson’s All-Aluminum Fireless Cooker (1913 Model). 


Sold direct from factory to 
user, on 90 days’ trial, at 
lowest price ever known on 
aluminum cookers. 20-year 
guaranty with each cooker. 
Postal brings our special reduced- 
price offer. Write. 
ON CAMPBELL CO, 
Detroit” AP opt 12 Kansas City 


February, 1913 


Shirt Waists, Coats 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


- 1f you cannot purchase PEERLESS PATTERNS in any 
Special Offer store in your City, we will send, postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN’'S WORLD PuB. Co 


(hee 


5920 S7co) 


Ladies’ Norfolk Blouse. No. 5920—This 
is a pretty model and one quite simple to 
carry out. The blouse is in the popular Nor- 
folk style and is nice for separate wear or for 
costume development. 

The pattern, No. 5920, is cut in sizes 30 to 
40 inches bust measure. Medium size will re- 
quire 3 5-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern 15 cents. 

Ladies’ 32-Inch Length Coat. No. 5725— 
Here is one of the most stylish coat models of 
the season and one very easy for home con- 
struction. The garment is 32 inches long and 
has pretty shawl collar of contrasting material. 

The pattern, No. 5725, is cut in sizes 32 to 

' 42 inches bust measure. Medium size will re- 
quire 3 3-8 yards of 44-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Waist. No. 5912—This delightful 
model represents one of the latest type waists. 
It closes at the front and the chemisette is re- 
movable. Silk, poplin, mohair, satin and voile 
may be considered for the development. 

The pattern, No. 5912, is cut in sizes 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Medium size will 
require 31-8 yards of 36-inch material, 5-8 
of a yard of 18-inch all-over and 2 3-8 yards 
of insertion. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Shirt Waist. No. 5995—This 
waist may be made with or without box-plait, 
with long or short ‘sleeves and with either 
standing or turn-down collar. Linen, pique, 
madras and Jap silk are stylish and serviceable 
fabrics. 


5912 
“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker”—25c Book for 2c. 


5995 5689 


See Offer on Page 24 


The pattern, No. 5995, is cut in sizes 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Medium size will 


require 2 3-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents, 
Ladies’ Shirt Waist. No. 5689 Here is 


a pretty waist for dressy wear that is delightful 
carried out in changeable taffeta. It closes at the 
side-front and is very simple to make. A frill of 
plaiting or ruching adds charm to the 
garment. 

The pattern, No. 5689, is cut in sizes 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Medium size will re- 
quire 214 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


Pattern Order 


Woman’s World Publishing Co. 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, III. 


I enclose for Patterns.| 
Name 


PATTERNS _ 
No. Size 


——~] St. No. or R. F.D. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Ave. Bdg., New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage, Use coupon above. 


or 
25 


No Connection With Any Other Establishme 


GREENHUT- SIEGEL COOPER 


nt 
7 


© 


Send To-Day for Your Copy of 
a. This Style Book 


Until March first Only 


SL 00 


Express 


This $10 
Fine Serge 
Dress 


The dress pictured here is the greatest value 
at its price that we have ever seen. By every 
standard of style, fabric and tailoring, it is worth 
double what we ask for it ‘ 


And If You Are Prompt You Can Get 
This $10.60 Dress for $5.00 


Let us tell you how this beautiful dress, this 
wonderful dress, can be sold for such an ab 
surdly low price. 

An importer who brings over fabrics from 
London, Paris and Berlin for New York’s most 
exclusive tailors and modistes purchased 


Twenty-Five Thousand Yards of Fine 
All-Wool Men’s-Wear Serge 


a two months’ supply for his regular trade. Un- 
fortunate financial conditions arose with this 
importer and he needed some money quick. 
You know we have the largest establishment 
in New York, and when a man has a big lot 
of merchandise he wants to dispose of for 
ready cash he usually comes to us first. 
This Importer showed us the serge and the bill 
for it. The quality, the texture and the beauty 
appealed to us, so we told him that we would 
take the entire lot—all of the twenty-five thou- 
sand. yards and pay him cash for it, if he would 
let us name our own price. And he did. We 
took this serge to our best designer, told her that 
we wanted to make a dress of it which, for style, 
beauty, becomingness and serviceability would 
have no equal—and here is the dress—positively 
the most wonderful dress you ever saw for $5.00 
Don’t Fail to Fill in the Coupon Below 
and Reserve Your Copy of Our 
Spring Style Book. 

We urge you to do this because we want you 
to be sure to get your copy of our Style Book. 
It means so much to you. It brings right into 
your own home New York Styles, and Greenhut- 
Siegel-Cooper Co.’s high qualities and famous 


low prices. 
ree! 


Handsome New Style Book 
will be ready about 

March Ist. Fill in 
the coupon below 
and mail il to 
us al once. 


N We Guarantee to Please 
You or Refund Your Money. 


69669—This handsome dress is made exactly 
as illustrated, of this fine, all-wool, double-warp 
men’s-wear serge in black or navy blue, trimmed 
with black silk braid; vest and buttons of French 
Art Cloth in Dresden effect; little amber buttons 
which are Fashion’s latest favorite are used to close 
the vest. The back is ornamented at waist-line with 
small Dresden covered buttons and the skirt has the . 
fashionable stitched panel. The dress closes in- ? 
visibly in front. The tailoring is perfect; the etd 
collar and cuffs are lined with taffeta silk. 9 
Sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure; Xe 
skirt lengths, 38 and 41 inches, with pee 
basted hem. 


We Pay the Mail 
or Express oa 
Charges 


(4 
saved 


On every purchase by our 
premium plan Ask us how. 


an AA 


ia 
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I’ve a Big New Proposition to Make 


You, Man to Man 


I Want to Start You 
in the Same Busi- 
ness That Made 
MeWealthy— 

W.Z.Long, ; 


FREE 


plete information and story of how I built my business, 
today. 


: me bs ss 702 High St., i oO. 


I want you to come to see me at my 
expense. I want to meet you face 
to face and show you the wonderful 
possibilities in the Popcorn Crispette 
business. I want to start you the same 
way I started. Long winter ménths are 
ahead. Don’t slave them away for someone 
else. Start a business of your own—be inde- 
pendent. . I’ll teach you how to start—show you 


how to make Crispettes by my special secret formula 
—personally or by mail. But I repeat—I want you to 


Come to See Me at My Expense 


Learn all about the proposition. I'll show you records that 

will thrill and inspire you. I'll read you letters from users of 

My machine that will take your breath away. You'll see that 

what Isay is true. Don’t say you're coming. Drop in quietly 

Call on any banker or merchant, Ask them about Long-about 

my store—my Crispette business. Ask them if what I say isn’t the 
truth—right from the shoulder. Look into my reputatation. See if 

folks think I'll give you a square deal. Then come and see my store— 

see that it's just like the picture in this advertisement. See the machine. 

See Crispeties made—make a batch yourself. Learn the business. Get 

my pointers on how to succeed. U p to a distance of 300 miles I'll pay all your 
traveling expenses, if you buy a machine. You’ll see—know—learn everything. It's 
—= simple—easy. Won't take you a day. I'll be glad to see you 
—glad to show you the store and have a good talk with you, You'll 

go home ready to make more money than you ever made in 


your life. 


Every Nickel You Take in Nets You 


Almost Four Cents Profit 


Think of it! Think of the fortunes made in five cent pieces. It's 
one business in a hundred. Everydody likes Crispettes. One sale 
always means two—two means four, So it goes. It's a great business. 
I found it so—so should you. 


My book ‘How to make Money in the 
Crispette Business’’—48 pages illustrated—com- 
Write for it 
Read it and then come to Springfield. 


Rieinent 


OW is the right time to start. 
money making season. 


arts of the country thousands of trimmed hats daily. 


Ask Your Banker 
To Look Up Our 
Responsibility 


the season. 


business of your own, we want tosend you our booklet: ‘ 


159-161-163-165-167-169-171-173-175 N. Michigam Ave., 


Chicago Mercantile Co., 


Spring is the 
We can help you 

establish a paying, pleasant millinery business 
of your own that will make you independent. 


Thousands Now Making 
Big Incomes Started With 
Only $50.00 or $100.00 


You can open a store or department or a parlor millinery, with 
our complete stock of Trimmed Hats—all ready to Sell. 
need a trimmer. We are one of the largest and best known millinery 
manufacturing and importing houses” in the world. We ship toall 
Our big illus- 

ted catalogues, weekly bulletins and booklets keep you posted 
and tell you how to order all the latest styles and how to sell ata profit. 


In no other business 
such a big opportunity to make 
a good income with a little money 
and such pleasant surroundings. 
If you can invest $50 or $100 now, 
you should be able to turn over 
your investment many times during 
If you are seriously interested in starting a guillinery 


of Your 
Own 


eas 1912, by 

Chicago Mero antile 

» Cv., Chicago 

Make Money in mini ” It tells all 
about our new Spring Stocks, how to 
start and how thousands of others started 
and built up agood paying business. We’ ll 
tell you how you can rent space in a store 
where millinery is not carried if you 
don’t want to start an exclusive millinery 
shop. Or, we can tell you how to starta 
parlor millinery business as hundreds of 
our prosperous customers have done. 


Westart only one person 
inatown, but willnot start 
any one in any city where 
we already have a customer. 


You don’t 


is there 


Write us at once if you are interested in 
making moneyin millinery. Right 
nowis the time to start. Write Dept. 414. 


Chicago 


‘How To 


vy? Buzz o-round expression, 


Buzz o-roun 


"round 


ae 


I’m the Guy 
; Songs Hold Up Rag 
That Old Girl of Mine 
You’re My Baby 
When I Waltz With You 
When You’re Away 
Oh, You Silvery Bells ( Jingle Bells) 


Dublin Bay 


Harbor of Love 


Kill That Bear Frisco Dan 
Ona Beautiful Night Witha Beau- Silver Bell 
tiful Girl Moonlight Bay 
e 
Our Big Catalog ° \ 
Folios, etc, 
for it today. 


Be My Little Baby Bumble Bee” 


is a real novelty song sensation. 

=> great production, ‘ 

= =~ folks are wild about it and it tickles the old folks. 

for a copy at once and learn what started that famous 

“buzz around’. 
instrumental numbers at 


15c Per Copy—8 for $1.00—Postpaid 
“Be My Little Baby Bumble Bea” Mt» Tittle Lovin’ Su 
I Want to Be In Dixie 
Everybody Two-Step 


Island of Roses and Love 


of Waltzes, Marches, Two-steps, Teaching Pieces, Songs, 
will be mailed free upon request. 
We are the largest publishers of popular Music in the world. 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 53-59 Farrar St., Detroit, Mich. 


Song hit of Ziegfield’s 
‘The Winsome Widow”. The young 
Send 


Other popular songs and 


Garden of Roses 
By the Light of the Jungle Moon 


Instrumental 


Brides and Butterflies Waltzes 
Del Rose Waltz 

Dorothy 

Riga Jig Rag 

Jamaica Ginger Rag 

Come Back Rag 

Everybody Two-Step 

After Vespers—Meditation 


r Babe 
ace of Dreams 


Write 


REMNANTS 


WONDERFUL BARCAINS IN, POUND BOXES 
of beautiful Large Silk Remnants for fancy work, 
ui wx i quilts, portieres, pillows, etc. One pound will 
Fa nA I make a grand bedspread. Send 10 CENTS 
fora big package of lovely silk, and samples 
ofour splendid Velvet, Gingham, and Mill Rem- 
nants. Also instructions for making Silk Por- 
tieres. Your money back if not delighted. 
AGENTS WANTED it 39%." 
not Earn- 

ing $30.00 weekly, sell our Remnant bargain bundies, 11 
pounds $1; also Silks, Velvets and Dress Goods, cut any length, 
UNION S. WORKS, , 225 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


Agents 90c an Hour. 


Sell guaranteed hosiery 
for men, women and children. Every pair 
guaranteed to last four months ornew pair 
free. All styles and sizes. Hosiery for 
everybody. Sells 52 weeks in the year. 
B. T. Tucker sold $277.84 last month. Steady 
income. Big profits. Good repeater. Don’t 
miss this big chance, Write quick for 
terms and sample outfit to workers. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
7091 Home St. Dayton, Ohio 


( 


§ TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 


$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
or straight hair. 


Send a lock of your hair, and [| will mail a 22 
inch short stem ae human hair switch to match, 
If you tind it a big ‘ain remit $2 in ten days, 
or sell 3 and GET TOUR SWITCH FREE, Extra 
gy ehades a little more. Inclose 5c postage. 
rs: Free beauty book showing latest style of hair 
W dressing--also high grade switches, pompadours, 
wigs, puffs, etc. Women wanted to sell iy 
ANNA AYERS, 


hair goods. 


AgentsWanted! 


Either Sex. To sell our 
silver handle Embroidery 
Needles. You are as sure 
to do well as the sun is to 
rise, if you follow our advice. 
Our claim of having the best 
article for agents is backed by 
$5,000 reward for anything 
better. Write for terms. Address 


WHALE ART COMPANY, 690 Dover St., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Woman’s World 


Health for Home Women 


By WILLIAM J. CROMIE 
Instructor in Gymnastics, University of Pennsylvania. 


Figure 1.—Correct posi- 
tion. Chest out, chin drawn 
in, abdomen in. Assume this 
position at all times. 


Figure 2.—From position of 
figure 2, bring the elbows to- 
gether jn front until they touch; 
then back as far as possible. 


Figure 3.—Chin on chest, 
hand on forehead as in figure. 
Push backward with hand and 
resist with neck. 


(Exercise in the morning before dressing, as tight or encumbering dress restricts freedom of motion.) 


WRITERS on nervous ailments speak of the 
astounding increase of such diseases among 
us of late years in both sexes; especially among 
women. Most women think a walk of five miles 
or less a long distance, and such a walk would 
occasion extreme discomfort to many. Few 
women have really strong chests, backs or arms. 
To prove this assertion, let any woman grasp a 
bar, or rung of a ladder and try to pull herself 
up till the chin touches the fists, Almost any 
boy can do this, and the writer firmly believes 
that not two women in a hundred can, and yet 
any person who cannot do this has weak flexor 
arm muscles. 

Every woman should have a surplus amount 
of energy stored in order to meet the bill that 
Nature presents in days of severe sickness, or 
in case of great demands upon one’s strength. 
Hardly a day passes by when a woman’s 
strength is not considerably taxed and often 
overtaxed. If the principal of one’s physical 
bank account be constantly drawn upon, and 
no health and energy, in the form of muscular 
exercise and hygienic living, be deposited, one 
will eventually become a physical pauper. If 
one overdraws, the inevitable outcome is physi- 
cal bankruptcy, with its attendant diseased 
organs, and nothing remaining but the ashes of 
a burnt out existence. 

Every woman can increase her health and 
strength, sufficiently to keep nervous disorders 
away; to enable her to be far better equal to her 
daily duties, whatever they may be; to spend 
life with an appreciation and zest too often un- 
known by the weak woman, and to preserve for 
her the tioom and healthy look and charm 
which once in a while she sees even ina woman 
of advanced years; and which would be her own 
in her later life if she uses the means to have it. 

There are more women in the home than any- 
where else, and rightly so, because the home is 
woman’s natural habitation. And yet, house- 
work is one of the hardest and most exacting 
of the various kinds of female labor. The wom- 
an in the shop, office, or department. store 
starts at a certain hour and quits at a specified 
time, while the tired, nervous, aching woman in 
the home must work indefinitely at the often- 


Figure 4.—From figure 4, 
pull the head forward as in 3, 
resisting with the neck. Hand 
on forehead resist both front 
and back. The same can be 
performed on back and sides 
of head. This is effective in 
removing double chin. 


Figure 5.—Up on toes, 
stretch. Figure 5 should be 
standing on tip toes. 


times monotonous round of duties. Even when 
she retires her slumbers are frequently dis- 
turbed by the crying baby. 
Mother Needs Physical Strength 

Aman can usually tell in the morning what is 
before him for the day, indeed, can plan so as 
to say beforehand just what he will do each hour. 
But not with the housewife and mother of 
young children. She is called upon to perform 
duties, both expected and unexpected, which 
cannot fail to tell on a person not strong. A 
mother who is considered weak will carry a 
child weighing from ten to forty pounds on her 


‘left arm several times a day up one or more 


flights of stairs. In sickness she will often seem 
almost tireless, so devotedly will she keep the 
child in her arms. 

It is a certain supposition that overtaxing 
the weak muscles will in time tell on her con- 
stitution. Suppose that same mother had from 
her infancy observed the laws of hygiene and 
had been trained to systematic physical exer- 
cise suited to her constitution and strength; 
suppose with advancing years she had increased 
in strength until she is a hearty, vigorous wom- 
an, well developed and comely; would she mind 
carrying the little one on her arm? What be- 
fore was heavy and a burden—willing though it 
was—is now a pleasant diversion; another form 
of exercise for her strong muscles. 

Instead of her daily work causing nervous- 
ness, indigestion, and insomnia, her duties are a 
pleasure, and she is equal to all the problems of 
the home that confront-her. She is also more 
likely to live to a ripe old age than if she had 
never taken suitable and adequate muscular 
exercise to give her even moderate vitality and 
strength. 

Older Women Can Develop Physique 

Need she despair because when a child she 
neglected physical training and is now a full 
grown nervous woman? Not at all. While the 
young girl is plastic, and can with proper care 
be moulded in almost any way, and the grown 
woman has her make and set, and these cannot 
readily be changed, still she is not so set as she 
thinks, and actual time will prove that the diffi- 
culty is largely imaginary. 


Figure 6.—Deep knee 
bend, arms front as in figure. 


Combine 5 and 6. For re- 
reducing hips, use this exercise 
especially, 

The exercises shown in fig- 
ures 4 and 5 will reduce adipose 
tissue of the neck 
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She can, by proper physical training and by 
observing other laws of hygiene, in a year’s 
_time, bring about.such a transformation in feel- 
ing and physique, as to be almost beyond be- 
lief. The writer knows this to be true because 
he, together with many other physical directors 
throughout the;land, have been instrumental in 
changing the thin, weak arm, back and chest to 
the beautiful contour of the well developed 
woman. And not only is the thin, undeveloped 
person, benefited by exercise, but those of adi- 
pose tissue of the hips, abdomen and neck are 
reduced, and consequently become symmetri- 


cal. 

While the duties 
perhaps more ardu- 
ous than the wom- 
an in the office or 
shop, still she can 
govern the system 
of ventilation by 
day and night, can 
rest or sleep an 
hour after the-mid- — 
day medal and 
sometime during 
the day can find 
time to indulge in 
health-giving phys- 
ical exercise. ~ 

Many of these 
women, because 
they are tired at 
night, think that 
they do not need 
physical ~ training, 
that they have al- 
ready taken too 
much; but this is a 
mistaken idea. 
Housework tends 
to make women 
nervous and _irri- 
table unless they 
secure diversion in 
the form of exer- 
cise or healthful 
recreation. When 
women are nervous 
or bordering on 
hysteria, and feel 
like crying or 
screaming, a little 
well-chosen exer- 
cise followed by a 
cool bath will im- 
prove these condi- 
tions, and, if per- 
sisted in will 
eventually cure 
them. It is for the 
tired and nervous 
woman in the home 
that the hints and 
exercises in this 
paper are intended, 

Any woman who 
has a moderate de- 
gree of health can 
walk. If she will 
rise an hour ear- 
lier in the morning 
and walk, with the 
body erect, chest 
strongly expanded, 
swinging the arms 
at the side of the 
body as a man 
does, and take 
great, deep breaths, 
she will have no oc- 
casion to complain 
of nerves, even if 
her daily duties 
are confining. 
If it is out of 
the question 
to take this 
hour’s walk 
in the morn- 
ing, take it in 
the evening 
after dinner. 
You may not 
have as much 
sleep, but it 
is refreshing 
and will more 
than compen- 
sate for the 
time expend- 


of the busy housewife are 


position. 


as in figure 9. 


touch floor as in figure 10. 


then left.) 


ed. 

~ The girl or 
woman who 
works in the 
shop, mill, or 
factory: 
should in- 


as high as possible. 


Figure 7.—From correct position figure 1 to a stoop-stand 
Figure 7, chest out strong, chin in. 


Figure 8.—I'rom figure 1 to astoop -stand position, arms as 
in figure 8. Hold the stoop-stand po sition; extend arms front 
as in figure 7, then to side as in figure 8; force elbows back, and 
repeat, chest swimming stroke. 

(Hold No. 8 position, arms front as in figure 7, then to side 
This will correct round shoulders.) 


Figure 9.—Rotate body to right as in figure 9; then left. 
Figure. 10.—Arms above the head, keep legs straight and 


(From position No.9 bend body as in figure 10; first to right, 


posure to the action of poisonous or irritating 
substances; third, excessive work, mental or 
physical; fourth, working in foul air; fifth, the 
use of intoxicants; sixth, difference in liability 
to fatal accidents; seventh, exposure to the in- 
halation of dust. 

All these causes of high mortality can be 
greatly reduced by improving hygienic con- 
ditions. If this advice is followed, the cause of 
the greatest mortality among the occupations 
will be materially lessened. The third cause, 


. that of overwork, physical or mental, is within 


the power of the individual to govern. ~The 
fifth,-that of using intoxicants, points out ob- 
ject lessons daily in the red nosé and un- 
t ; steady gait of the 
drunkard, and, 
consequently, one 
should take heed 
and shun anything 
which over-stimu- 
lates and breaks 
down the physical 
organism. In 
working where one 
is exposed to the 
action of poisonous 
or irritating sub- 
stances, where the 
air is impure and 
dusty, and where 
one is in danger of 
fatal accidents, one 
can overcome these 
to the extent of 
protesting against 
such conditions by 
demanding better 
sanitation, by hav- 
ing the liability of 
accident reduced to 
the minimum or by 
changing the occu- 
pation. Some oc- 
cupations cause dis- 
ease, due to the ex- 
haustion, monot- 
ony, deprivation of 
hygienic condi- 
tions, and the 
hopelessness of im- 
provement, and 
consequently, 
should be shunned 
by women. If 
women must work 
amid unhygienic 
surroundings 
(which the writer 
questions) then 
they of all persons 
should take plenty 
of muscular exer- 
cise to keep the 
physical organism 
from falling below 
the health mark. 
If women de- 
mand pure air and 
a healthful envi- 
ronment in their 
shop and mill life, 
it will be forthcom- 
ing and they should 
do so, because 
health is more im- 
portant than 
money.  Capital- 
ists are beginning to 
realize that better 
hygienic conditions 
mean healthier em- 
ployees, with the 
resultant improved 
quality of la- 
bor. 
| The work 
_ performed by 
by the girl or 


Gives one a graceful figure. 


= her muscular 
. strength or 
require vio- 
lent effort. It 
is in the main 
a mechanical 
movement of 
arm, hand, 
or foot, and 


becomes very 


monotonous. 

Figure 11.—Lie on abdomen, as in figure 11, and raise arms and legs - ea i 

Strengthens the back. the body is 

4 Figure 12.—Lie on back and raise legs 12 to 15 inches, keeping cramped, in- 
dulge in mus- knees stiff. Lie on back, place feet under heavy book or other article and _terfering with 
cular exercise raise to a ‘sitting position as in figure 12. Both exercises under 12, ree prop er 
breathing 


in order to duce fat on the abdomen and make the parts strong. 


counteract the bad influence of vitiated air and 
the breathing of dust and deleterious gases. 
Deep breathing in dusty places sends the par- 
ticles of dust into the upper lobes of the lungs, 
where these become a constant irritation, 
until they finally excite inflammation. This 
kind of tissue becomes a fertile soil for tuber- 
cular germs, and, eventually, one may contract 
consumption. 

“Of all the various influences,” says Dr. 
William Ogle, “that tend to produce differences 
of mortality in any community, none is more 

tent than the character of the prevail- 
ing occupations.” 

This authority gave as the chief causes of 

_ high mortality the following: First, working in 
a cramped or constrained attitude; second, ex- 


and circulation. Faulty position in time be- 
comes fixed, resulting in round or uneven 
shoulders, flat chests or protruding abdomens. 

Someone says, “While walking I cannot 
think of taking deep breaths of air.” Give that 
person ten cents for each deep breath and see if 
she can remember to do it. If one can practice 
deep breathing for pay she can surely do it 
without, if she will concentrate on the task. On 
account of their mode of dress, the breathing 
of women tends to be shallow, which more or 
less is due to her restricted freedom of motion 
from her garments. If, however, deep breathing 
be practiced faithfully, eventually no special 
effort will be required on the part of the per- 
former, and the act will become associated with 
the daily functions of the physical organisms. 


it, therefore, | 
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Tuts BEAutiruL Book SENT FREE To You. 
can buy, better clothes for less money. 
to get, and you will find every page of absorbing interest to you. 

It shows you the very. newest of the beautiful New York Sprinc 
STYLES at prices that will surprise and delight you. 

The people of this country have at last obtained the much desired 
It is easy to see what this means to you in con- 
venience, in direct economy, and so in greatly reducing the cost of 


Parcels Post System. 


living. 


Ali the Advantage, all the 
Economy, all the Pleasure of 
Shopping in New York now is 
yours, and you will be delighted 
at the splendid opportunities 
this Perry-Dame Style Book 
gives you, and at your saving: 


Beautiful Waists, $ .98 to $ 4.98 


Exquisite Dresses, 2.03 S* 23.75 
Smart Suits. 9.75 ** 24.98 
Stylish Coats, 5.98 ** 17.50 
Charming Hats, 2.05.%* 14.98 
Dainty Lingerie, jose 2.98 


Everything in Clothes for 
Women, Misses and Children 


Remember, Perry, Dame & Co. 
send a SIGNED GUARANTEE 
BOND with every purchase, which 
assures you of absolute satisfaction, 
or we will cheerfully refund your 
money. And we pay all Mail or Ex- 
press Charges on everything we sell. 


Our prices were never so low 
as they are this season, and the 
styles were never so beautiful or more 
becoming. So all this pleasure and 
saving will be yours if you today 
write for your copy of. the beautiful 
new Perry-Dame Style Book. It will 
be sent you free by return mail if you 
send your name and address. 


We picture for you here just one ex- 
ample of the values always to be found 
in the Perry-Dame Style Book. 


A Beautiful Waist 
and a Decided Bargain 


$1.00 


J-45—This is one of those waists you 
always thoroughly enjoy. wearing—stylish, dressy 
and rich-looking, and very, very becoming. It is 
suitable for almost any occasion and is a waist 
you will always select to wear when you want to 
look your best. 

It is made of fine quality Voile, with two beau- 
tiful panels of Mercerized Raised Embroidery set 
in with bands of Cluny insertion, while a charm- 
ing and distinctly Parisian touch is given by the 
chic tailored bow and streamers of black velvet 


Remember, We Al- 
ways Pay All Mail or 
Express Charges. 


Easter comes early this year, 
March 23rd, so the new styles 
were -made ready earlier than 
usual. Send for your Perry-Dame 
Style Book to-day. It is ready 
now. And it is FREE to you. 


This SIGNED GUAR- 
ANTEE BOND goes 
with every article we 
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It is a book you will be glad 
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Be sure to 

give size 
when ordering 
this waist. 


daintily caught with tabs of insertion, as pictured. 
The sleeves are the fashionable full-length, and 
end in a deep cuff effect with a frilled lace edge. 
The back is prettily pin-tucked. Closes invisibly in 
back with small pearl buttons. Sizes: 32 to 44 bust. 

This charming waist is beautifully made and is 
exceptionally serviceable. We selected it from our 
entire line to show the readers of ‘ Woman’s World” 
the splendid values always to be had at PERRY, 
Dame & Co.’s, and it is a truly wonderful bargain 
at this very low price...... $1.00 
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176 EAST 32nd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


ree ©, ge eg ite 


to Open 50,000 New Accounts 


Your $150 Credit Certificate is ready! 3 
issued several million dollars’ worth of Credit Cer- 
As a result, the holders 


$1.50 Cash 
75c a Month 
Total Price $9.85 


at Lowest Prices 


The best evidence 
as tothe superiority of 


Gold Medal. 
ili ss 4 i 
Gi 0Cash 

w75c a Month 


Total Price $9.95 


growth of this 
found in the magic word— CREDIT! 
will actually do the work of dollars, 


The explanation of 


Send for $150 Certificate 
and “Easy-Way-to-Pay” Book— FREE 


Simply send your name and address and one $150 Certificate 


will be issued in your nameatonce. We will also 


great big 300-page Easy-W ay-to-Pay Book free, postage paid. 


Describes and illustrates many thousands of articles for 
the home—Furniture for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Living 


Rooms, Bed Rooms, Kitchens and Bathrooms. 


stock of Carpets and Rugs (shown in actual colors), Pianos, 
Organs, Phonographs, Sewing Machines, Stoves, Ranges, 
Everything at wholesale prices— =f 
everything on easy credit and 30 days’ free trial to prove ahaa 


Curtains and Jewelry. 


the quality. 


Forced to Stop Advertising in (912 by 
Tremendous Business—Now Ready 


lars’ worth of FREE Credit Certificates. _ 1 
tificates are as good as cash in purchasing anything 
you want for your home. 


“ We Sell on Credit for 180 Mulls and Factories 


a We are distributors for 180 factories and are selling 

4 these surplus stocks on credz¢ at 50 cents on the dollar.. Michi- 
gan is the world’s greatest furniture-producing state. 
dealers come here to buy. 
as we sell the dealer, and you can buy with Credit Certificates. 


A Year to Pay! 


The retail dealer buys on cvedz/, Now you can do the same. 
You can take a full year to pay, without notes, interestor security, 


Gold Medal Furniture 7 


our furniture is the fact that the 
State of Michigan awarded us the 


Over a Million 
Families Buy Here 


concern, the largest of its kind in the world, is 
Our Credit Certificates 
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Now we sell direct to you just as low 


No Notes or Interest 
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3 Price $17.89 
$2.50 Cash, $1 a Month 


send you our} 
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Complete 


Brass Rail Bed, bon Meree 
and Mattress, complete . . $i 0.85 


People’s Outfitting Co., 451 E St., Detroit, Mich. 1.50 Cash, 75c a Month 


SHEET MUSIC SPECIALS! 


Cents Cents 

for any copy in for any copy 
this column in this column 
postpaid postpaid 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Humoreske Dvorak 
Old Cathedral Chimes 
Sweet Kye and Bye, Variat'n 
Black Hawk Waltz 
Tales of Hoffinann, Barearolle 
Mocking Bird, Variatron 
Trwax 


SONGS 
I Want To Be in Dixie 
Honeyinan—Big Hit 
Good-Bye Rose 
Everybody's Doin’ It 
Ragging Baby To Sleep 
Take J_ittle Tip From Father 
Ragtime Violin 
Oh, You Beautiful Doll 


Waters, 


sr Song, Lange 


a eiss Glide Waltz Where River Shannon Fiows 
Dixieland, Variation Killarney, My Homie O'er Sea 
Starlight Waltz Girlie Was Just Made To l.ove 
Whisperings of T.ove Valse Mammy’s Shufflin’ Dance 
Wayside Rose, Fischer Caruso’s ‘“Dreams of Long Ago* 
Spring Song, Mendelssohn The Mysterious Rag 


Will Roses Bloom in Heaven? 
Take Me Back To Garden of Love 


Home, Sweet Home, Variat'n 
The Storm, Weber 


\W vodiand Echoes The Madhouse Rag 

Alice, Transe., Ascher Oh, Mr. Dream Man 

Nearer My God, Variation Sflver Threads Among the Gold | 

Old Black Joe, Variation Down By the Old Mill Stream | 

Old Folks at Home, Variat’n § Brass Band Ephraham Jones 

Blue Danube Waltz I'd Love To Live in l_oveland 
SONGS INSTRUMENTAL 

The Rosary. Rogers Turkey in the Straw 

The Palms, Sacred Napoleon's Last Charge, March 


Ciribiribin 
Queen of the Earth 
Dream of Paradise 


Winning Fight, New March Hit 
Senora Waltzes 
Star of Faith, Reverie 

Hamilton Profit-Sharing Coupons with ali orders 
THE MYREX CO. 243 West 36th Street, New York 
Send 2c Stamp for ‘‘ Money-Saving’’ Catalogs 


EGG BEATER Given Away 


Improved 


Our beater is scientifically perfect and has 
been found to be the most practical on the 
market. It is carefully made of best material, 
strong and durable. We will send it prepaid 
for 2 yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 


Woman's World Pub. Co., 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
if You Are Working 


AGENTS —— $4.°° A DA 
NEW PATENTED COMBINATION 5 
Not Sold in Stores. 
Cuts wire withthe blades G3 
drives tacks with the han- 
dle. Convincing demon- 
stration. 15in 1--tools a feg 
woman needs every day. ¢ 
Guaranteed 10 years. ‘ 15 Tools in ONE 
Self sharpening, 68 other styles and size, including Famous 
Positive Tension. Giebner, Columbus, Ohio, sold 22 pairs 
in 3 hours; made $13.50. Write for sworn proof of big profits. 
Thomas ShearCo., 8891 Home St., Dayton, Ohio. 


WRITER 


will write as good a letter as any 8100 machine, The ¥ 
key-board is the same. You can see your work as 
ee write. $100 typewriters have m 1700 to 
700 parts ‘he Bennett has only 260 and sells for 
$18. Over 26,000 in use. If you don’t like it you 
can return it within 60 days and get your money. 
Good agents wanted. rite for Catalog. 2 U.S.A. & 
A. L, Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, N.Y. & 


ee s . 
ones Big Entertainer 329, Jokes 
153 Parlor Games and Magic, is 
H Tricks with Cards,73 Toasts, 7 Comic 
: Recitations, 3 Monologues,22 Funny 
ozs -4 Readings. AlsoCheckers,Chess, Dom- 
inoes, Fox and Geese, 9 Men Morris. All 10c. postpaid. 
DORN, 709 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 44, Chicago, Tl. 


ANY SINGLE NAME ™i:"° 


Gold Wire Brooch Pin, sent for 
lic, Or a Lover’s Knot King, 
any size, 15c.,or both for 25¢, 
Warranted for ten years. Send 
Stamps. The Greeley Jew. 
elry Co., Dept. 9, Portland, Me, 


ROWN YOUR TEETH¢ 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends. 
Great fad; resembles dentists’ work. Slips over the 
tooth;easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two million sold. 
Thousands of pleased customers. Price 10 each; 4 for 250 or 
13 for 50c. C.B.FARGO,Dept. M FRENCHTOWN,N.J. 


For Some One Else 


If you have a responsible position, your employer is buying your brain, your ability, 


for a price that is less than it is worth. 


is less The difference between the price he pays you each 
week and the price it is worth is profit to him. 
at a profit by some one else. why not use it for yourself? 


If your ability is such that it may be used 
Get a business of your own. It 


will not only permit you to use all your ability and all of your energy for your personal 
benefit, but it will, in addition, sharpen your wits and increase that ability and, in so doing, increase your worth 
to yourself. There is a business right at your door into which you may enter with absolute certainty of profit. It 
isclean. It is dignified. Its profits are limited only by your energy and ambition. It presents equal opportunity 
for man or woman. Write today for particulars. Address Local Representative Dept., Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St, Chicago.. 


Woman’s World 


Rosie Rosetti 


Continued from page 11 


He slipped the key back in place. 

The afternoon was ripe with the joyous 
warmth of a sunny day in a belated Spring. 

Pio went to the windows and lowered the 
sashes from the top. Into the room poured the 
laughter and the playful cries of the myriad 
children in the park, swept to them upon a 
breeze that came silently, sweetly hinting of 
summer and love and roses and wine. 

He turned to her and she came within his out- 
stretched arms. 

“Rosina mine,” he said, kissing her brow, 
her eyelids, her nostrils, her lips, her chin and 
her throat. “Rosina, my sweetheart.” 

“You will sing for me now?” she asked. 

“Your uncle is in his room,” he told her, point- 
ing to the further wall. “The room adjoins this. 
He came earlier than usual this afternoon. 
Soon he shall begin with his ’cello. Every day 
he plays the same piece. He changes it often 
and seems to be working to perfect it. He is 
composing a song, and’ it has a fine melody, 
Rosina. It is largo and sad and beautiful. 
Wait and you shall hear it. See?” 

He went to a closet and opened a door. 

“The wall here is not so thick,” he told her. 
“We will listen.” 

He pulled out the clothes hanging in the com- 
partment until the whitewashed wall showed. 

A faint sound came from the other side. 

As Rosie stepped into the closet she noticed 
that on the wall there were drawn in pencil 
many long parallel strokes and that on and be- 
tween these lines were notes of music roughly 
jotted down. 

The plaster was cracked in one of the corners 
and they put their heads together near the 
seams. 

Softly, very softly, came to their ears a mel- 
ody as rich and sonorous and poignant as ever 
mounted from the heart to the brain of human. 
It started in the heavy “G” string of the instru- 
ment with the vibrancy that is in the lower 
register of a contralto voice. 

They listened enthralled. 

With the last note, Pio straightened up and 
pulled a pencil from one of his pockets. He 
added several notes to the score on the wall of 
the closet. 

“Is that the song?” asked Rosie. 

Pio nodded. 

“Will you sing it for me when, he goes?” she 
asked. 

“Rosina,” he said, slowly. “If I sing that for 
Gatti I get the job of Carus’ when Carus’ is quit 
the opera. I get the big job anyhow. No more 
the chorus for me, Pio. We go to live uptown 
in the big hotels with many fine things, like 
Amato, Toscanini, Scotti, Dadi, Tetrazzini and 
all the other great artists.” 

She listened to him with sparkling eyes. 

Suddenly, above the laughter and cries of the 
children in the park, there rose a long, piercing 
note. It was the one o’clock whistle of the box 
factory. 

Her face paled, and she turned involuntarily 
towards the door. 

Miles and miles of cardboard were to be fed 
to the machines in the sombre, dusty, crowded 
building only a few steps away. It was one 
o’clock. At two she would feel drowsy. At 
three her back would ache. At four her hands 
would become worn and the skin of her fingers 
would smart. Her heels would hurt from long 
standing. She would work on for the last hour 
automatically, herself but a part of the machin- 
ery, her brain being battered by the crashing 
and grinding of cogs and cutters. 

“We go live uptown among the great artists?” 
she asked. “We2” 

“Ves,” he replied, holding out his hands to 
her. 

The shriek of the whistle died down to a wail, 
and the call to work was ended. 

“Pio,” she whispered, “steal his song!” 


Chapter III. 


1O transcribed the stolen song from the wall 

of the closet to score sheets and looked up 
one Emilio Giardelli, who wrote verses for the 
Italian newspapers. Rhythm and rhyme were 
second nature to Emilio, and Pio had but to 
hum the air over two or three times to give his 
muse a working base. , 

A simple bit of verse uttering the lament of 
the Italian in a strange country and expressing 
kis yearning for the motherland was the 
result 

-Pio would not trust Emilio or any other per- 
son with the score of the song. The writing of 
the words finished, Pio plied his scribbling 
friend with food and drink and packed him to 
bed with a blank mind. 

The last week of the opera season was at 
hand. In the Metropolitan Opera House Mr. 
Gatti—as the director is called—had come to 
that happy stage of the year’s progress when he 
could cease to worry about what the subscribers 
and what the artists wanted. The season was 
ending with a substantial profit, and his mind 
was at ease. Soon he would be off for Europe 
on the annual hunt for new operas and new 
singers. This last week he always gave to 
American talent begging a chance to be heard 
or to those singers in his choruses who thought 
themselves undiscovered geniuses of song. 
Many a great tenor has come from the peas- 
antry and the chorus, and Mr. Gatti was always 
seeking another Caruso. His chorus-master 
had chosen those tenors under him he thought 
worthy of a try-out, and Mr. Gatti was ready 
to hear them. 


- Gatti. 


Pio Cantini had ever been faithful and prompt 
in his duties and had never neglected to urge the 
chorusmaster to recommend him for hearing. 
He was, among those to be given a chance. 

Mr. Gatti had dismissed his secretary for the 
afternoon and was seated alone in his office 
enjoying a moment of quiet reflection and men- 
tal relaxation. When Toscanini arrived he 
would be informed, and the two would then go 
to the orchestra floor of the opera house and 
listen to the songs of the ambitious ones. 

His day dream was sentimentally pleasing. 
In his hand was a letter and on his desk were 
two sheets of music. The letter was a simple 
and sincere tribute to him from a fellow country- 
man. It requested permission to have the en- 
closed song dedicated to him. 

The composer wrote that he had come from 
the same province as the master many years 
ago, and that thoughts of the old home were all 
that the music represented. The letter was 
signed Giovanni Rosetti. To the address in 
Mulberry Bend was added, “Care of Julius 
Caesar Povero.” 

Mr. Gatti picked up the score of the song and 
read it slowly, carefully. The features above 
his Othello-like beard showed mild surprise, 
then pleasure, then a little more pleasure and 
finally astonishment. 

He left his chair and went to a piano in an 
adjoining room. His fingers sought out the 
song that lay hidden in the keys of ivory and 
ebony and which he sdon brought into full and 
glorious existence. His kindly eyes were moist 
as he played the last bar and left the piano, re- 
turning to his office. There he found an attend- 
ant awaiting to inform him that Toscanini had 
arrived. He went out into the dark auditorium 
and joined the slender genius whose baton has 
brought from orchestra and singers such a store 
of delight for hundreds of thousands of music 
lovers the world over. 

The stage showed like a mammoth cavern 
dimly lighted. The “flies” were all drawn high 
above the tops of the proscenium, and the 
“wings” were flattened against the brick walls. 
Near the center of the stage was an upright 
piano and back of it at some distance, as if 
fearful that the instrument would stir itself and 
rush at them to trample them to death, were 
six men, the tenors whose voices were to be 
tried. 7 Ae 

Mr. Gatti allowed the singers to choose their 
own songs. The accompanist, a man of long 
years of experience, whose mind was a music 
box, studied a score given him and signaled to 
one of the singers. 

Pio Cantini stepped from the group with an” 
air of confidence and courage newborn. 

The three chords of introduction were played 
and Pio began to sing. He made a fine figure 


in the dim light, for he was splendid of stature, ~ 


young and handsome. His somewhat excessive 
attire, the glittering rhinestone in his scarlet 
necktie and the green-striped cuffs, proclaimed 
his social status, but, for all that, Gatti and 
Toscanini realized that he had the “presence” 
which is so much desired and so seldom secured” 
among the tenors. 4 ; 

Pio put all his soul and being into the song,’ 
making eloquent with music the words his poet 
hireling had scribbled for him. He imitated 
Caruso’s great sobbing notes—with some 
blatancy. He imitated Bonci’s graceful phras- 
ing with the daring of the over-confident peas- 
ant that he was, and he even indulged in a little 
pink-and-white note of the Smirnoff style and 
quality. 

An audience from the Bend would have 
shrieked “Bis” and “Bravissimi” for ten mmutes 
at the end of his effort. 

Gatti and Toscanini listened intently. The 
latter marveled. , 

“Where did he get that song?” Toscanini 
asked himself. “It is rare. 
is simple and written from the depths of a weary 
heart.” : 

“Well?” asked Mr. Gatti when the song was 
ended. 

“Tt is sublime,” said Toscanini. 

“The voice?” 

“Pah—no—never. It is for the chorus.” 

“You mean the melody.” 

+ ¥es.2 

Pio stood for a sign or a word to tell him that 
a second song would be necessary for a full judg- 


It is beautiful. It 


ment from the two distinguished men whose _ 


faces showed like two faint patches of white in 
the enveloping gloom of the empty opera house. 

“Come,” said Gatti to his famous musical 
director. 

They walked down the center aisle to the 
orchestra railing. 

“What is your name?” Gatti asked the tenor. 

“Pio Cantini, master. I am-from the chorus,” 
the tenor replied, his heart beating with high 
hopes. "ieee 

“Whence came you?” 

“Palermo, master.” ~ ea = 
“You sang a_ beautiful song,” suggested- 


“Thank you, master. 
for this occasion.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, master.” 

“And your name is Pio Cantini?” 

“Yes, master.” 

“Do you know one Giovanni Rosetti?” 

The question came to Pio’s ears like a fright- 
ful clap of thunder. 
under him, and the gathering flush 
in his face departed. 


I composed it myself 


of triumph 


He felt his knees knock 
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“Do you know him?” persisted Gatti. 
“N—n—n—n—o,” he replied, faintly. 
“When did you compose this song?” 

“This very week, signor.” 

“You had better go back to Palermo, Pio Can- 
tini,” said Gatti, his voice trembling with anger. 
“You are no credit to Italy or to the art of 
music. You area thief. We don’t want you in 
the Metropolitan as singer or stage hand. Your 
name is off the pay roll now. I shall have the 
chorusmaster see that you are paid and black- 
listed.” 

Pio managed to get across the stage to the 
friendly shadows back of the proscenium. He 
groped his way through unlit corridors and slunk 
to the street, shame and despair tearing at his 
heart. 

He reached Fortieth street and Seventh 
Avenue where Rosie, her black hair covered 
with a brilliant mantilla and her skirt of a hue 
that would have made the tiger lily and the sun- 
flower envious, awaited him. 

She ran to Pio and caught his arm with both 
hands. 

“Well?” she asked breathlessly. 

He turned a livid face to hers. 

“Tm ruined,” he gasped. “I’m thrown out. 
IT haven’t even got a jobin the chorus. He knew 
T stole the song.” 


Chapter IV. 


7HEN the news reached Mulberry Bend 
through the columns of Il Progresso and 
then through the American newspapers that 
the gnarled, weather-beaten, old fiddle-mender 
Giovanni Rosetti had become famous and 
wealthy over night, there was such a clatter of 
tongues as was never before heard in the 
colony. 

The cafe of Julius Caesar was packed and 
jammed from early morning to early morning 
by those who wanted to hear the story from the 
lips of Julius himself or from the habitues of the 
place. What they heard was that the old man 
had written a song called “The Lament,” and 
had dedicated it to Gatti-Casazza. The great 
director of opera had had it published for him 
under his own copyright, and none other than 
the great Carus’ had sung it at the benefit per- 
formance for the pension fund of the members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The critcs had raved over the beauty of the 
song, and copies were selling as fast as the 
presses could print them. Not even the Ri- 
cordis in Italy had ever had such a success. 

Giovanni did not change any of his old habits. 
He ate every day at the same table his stuffed 
pepper, his spaghetti, his fragiolini and nibbled 
his cheese and sipped his wine as if nothing out 
of the ordinary had happened. He taught little 
Angelo the song, fitting the words of the Ave 
Maria to the music, and the little fellow sang it 
at vespers one Sunday night in the old Cathe- 
dral on Mulberry street, sang it with such 
strange loveliness in his crystal voice of inno- 
cence that the melody took on added charms 
and diviner beauty. 

The old man and the little boy were insepar- 
able, and Giovanni told his father that he would 
see to the educating of Angelo. In the cafe of 
Julius Caesar all was happiness and fine promise. 

Coincident with the fame and wealth that 
came to the old mender of fiddles was the evan- 
ishment of the glitter that had once been Pio 
Cantini’s. Pio finally failed to meet the de- 
mands for the rent of his sumptuous two rooms 
and his well-tuned piano. Both Pio and piano 
were moved from above the cafe of Julius 
Caesar. The piano was taken away in a motor 
truck and Pio in the police patrol wagon from 
the Elizabeth street station, because he had 
blacked the right eye of his host. 

Pio’s had been the pretty, transient flight of 
a small calibre rocket, and his stick was already 
on the ground, broken. 

Rosie remained true to her idol and managed 
to raise enough money to pay the fine of ten 
dollars imposed on him by a magistrate in the 
Jefferson Market police court. Pio tried list- 
lessly to get a job of some sort, and finally set- 
tled down to complete idleness as Rosie worked 
in the paper box factory. 

One night Pio did not return to the one 
squalid room they called home, and the spark of 
guilty love in the girl’s breast grew into a flame 
of suspicion and jealousy. She did not go to 
work that morning but began a quiet hunt for 
her lover. She trailed him from one tavern to 
another, gossiped with wives of other idlers and 
learned that Pio had been making love to one 
Natali Giachetti, a Sicilian woman. She spent 
another day and a third and her last penny in 
her search and finally located the two in the 
colony over in South Brooklyn. She traced 
them to a remote tenement that had been a 
warehouse, near Hamilton ferry and close to the 
edge of the harbor. ; 

She was penniless and hungry. She decided 
to go back to the factory and, as she worked 
for the money to feed and shelter her, she would 
decide what to do. Whether to put a knife in 
the heart of Natali or in the heart of Pio was the 
question. If she could manage to slay both of 
them so much the better. 

A week of torment passed as she fed the clat- 
tering machines in the Five Points factory, 
crimson thoughts always tormenting her. She 
ate little and became sleepless. One day her 
slender form swayed as she stood at her post. 
She reached for the busy girl beside her and then 
dropped to the floor. 

The ambulance surgeon from Saint Vincent’s, 
over on the lower west side, took her away with 
an attack of fever that was virulent and 
dangerous. 

During her stay of a month in the hospital as 
a charity patient, the Bend suffered another 
epidemic of Black Hand outrages, The climax 


to a series of bomb explosions and extortions by 
knife and pistol and threats came with the kid- 
napping for ransom of Angelo Povero. 

The usual Black Hand letter went to Julius 
Caesar, the child’s distracted father. It de- 
manded ten thousand dollars and said omin- 
ously that the boy would be kept alive and un- 
harmed for three weeks. At the end of that 
time the money must be paid. 

Giovanni Rosetti was heart broken. 

“Tt is the work of Pio Cantini,” he told De- 
tective Carrao of the Italian squad from head- 
quarters. “If we can find him we will find the 
child.” 

Carrao tried every possible scheme to lure 
the kidnappers into a trap, but they had abun- 
dant caution and were in no great haste. Gio- 
vanni started out to find Rosie a day or two after 
she had been turned out of the hospital. He 
hoped that through her he would get track of 
Pio and eventually rescue little Angelo. He had 
learned of Pio’s infidelity to his niece. Giovanni 
found her astretch on a dirty pallet in a hot 
little room down in Carmine street. Her beauty 
was gone, and she lay helpless and pitiful, like 
a pretty roadside weed that had been blasted by 
a black frost. 

What clothes she had were worn and ragged. 
They were still on her, for she had not the 
strength to remove them. 

“Rosie,” said the old man as he sat beside 
her on the edge of the pallet, “Pio Cantini has 
stolen my little Angelo.” 

“Pio!” she echoed, slipping her thin hand un- 
der her pillow. It grasped the handle of a 
stiletto. 

“Yes,” repiled her uncle. “We feel certain 
that he has stolen the little boy. He wants ten 
thousand dollars for his return. If we can find 
Pio we will find the child. His father’s heart is 
broken. My heart is broken. I would give my 
two arms if the bambin’ was safe at home.” 

He. paused and studied the squalor of the 
room. 

“And Pio brought you to this, Rosie,” he said, 
“my poor Rosie.” 

The rage that had flared in her heart died 
down, and her hand left the knife she had in- 
tended for the breast of her faithless lover. 
She turned her face from her uncle to hide the 
tears. 

“My poor Rosie,” he repeated, taking one of 
her worn and bloodless hands. “You will come 
back to your old uncle and keep house for him. 
I forgive everything. You will came and help 
bring back little Angelo who loved you so.” 

She had given her body and her soul and her 
heart to Pio. He had left them all—to starve. 

Her hand returned the pressure given it by 
old Giovanni. 

“Take me—take me with you,” 
“T have been bad; but ’l— 
gir] now, uncle.” 


sobbed she. 
Pil—Tll be a good 


Chapter V. 


IO CANTINI and Natali Giachetti were 
ready to play their last card in the Povero 
kidnapping. 

New and promising negotiations had been 
made over the telephone with Julius Caesar, 
and it looked as if they would be able to collect 
the ransom and sail for Italy within a few days. 

Little Angelo had cried himself to sleep in a 
corner of the room in the warehouse tenement 
down by the harbor’s edge. With the coming 
of night, Natali had returned to the room to 
relieve Pio at watching their little captive. 
They never left the boy alone. She brought 
with her bread, a goodly piece of Parmesan 
cheese, peppers and a quart of red wine. 

A summer storm was under way, and through 
the one window of the room they could hear the 
wind singing in the rigging of the ships that 
closely packed the shore line. 

Pio was in good spirits. He ate and drank 
with little regard for the share that the woman 
should have had, and when the bottle was empty 
he fished out a guitar from under the bed and 
tuned it. 

Natali closed the window and Pio sang the 
song of Turiddu, the Sicilian air from Mas- 
cagni’s tragedy. 

The song finished he went to the window and 
raised the sash once more. 

He stood watching the flashes of lightning 
and a patch of harbor lights showing beyond 
the pier sheds across Columbia street. 

Their room was on the fifth floor and there 
was no fire escape to the one window. Perhaps 
it was a premonition of peril that made him 
look down over the ledge of the window and 
gauge the distance to the street. A drop from 
the window would have meant death. He 
thought uneasily that he had made a mistake 
in not providing himself with a stout rope in 
case he should be trapped in this room. The 
busy brain of the criminal always concerns 
itself with plans for escape long before the neces- 
sity for flight arises. 

The rain began to fall, and the wind slashed it 
into the room, but he remained at the window 
gazing downward. A brilliant. flash of light- 
ning suddenly made the sidewalks below as 
bright as day. Among several scattered figures 
hurrying close to the pier entrances and to the 
leeward of the insweeping. storm he noticed the 
slender form of a girl, her head wrapped tightly 
in a dark shawl. 

She was just about the size of Rosie, and his 
thoughts went back to her. He turned and 
glanced at Natali, a woman of another type, 
heavy of limb, over-developed and Rosie’s 
senior by at least seven years. He had tired of 
Rosie. He was sick of Natali. 

Conscience did not trouble Pio. Conscience 
would have had a hopeless struggle to raise its 
voice in his heart, for the last shred of character 
that he might have possessed was gone. 
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He wondered if it would be possible to get the 
ransom money and escape, leaving Natali be- 
hind. It was Wednesday, and by the end of the 
week he felt that. he would be able to collect 
from the purses of Julius Caesar and old Giov- 
anni and depart. 

He turned from the window and found his 
hat. 

“Where to?” asked Natali. 

“To the wine shop; have you any money?” 
was. his reply. 

She shook her head. 

“Come, Natali,” he said half coaxingly and 
half menacingly. 

She hesitated and then found a dollar bill in 
her breast. 

“As fast as I can get it you spend it,” she 
complained. 

“Silence,” he growled as he left the room. 

He made his way down the five dark flights, 
groping with both hands. 

Pio reached the sidewalk and turned toward 
the foot of Union street where there was a cheap 
wine shop. He had not gone ten yards when he 
saw a girlish figure followed by two men run 
from the other side of the street. They came 
together under an arc light, and he beheld the 
face of Rosie Rosetti as the girl’s shawl dropped 
to her shoulders. 

“There he is,” she said and her black eyes 
were alight with the joy of satisfied hate. 

Before Pio could turn to run the two detect- 
ives were on him, and his hands were in steel 
bracelets. 

“Quick now,” commanded Carrao to his fel- 
low sleuth. “Back to the house.” 

They rushed the prisoner, Rosie following, to 
the entrance of the warehouse tenement. 

Three detectives appeared from hiding places 
in the pier entrances. 

Pio, cursing and protesting in Italian that he 
was an honest man and had committed no crime, 
was held on the sidewalk while Rosie led Car- 
rao and two other plain clothes men up the 
stairs. 

When the door was forced open little Angelo 
was standing in the center of the room with 
fear widening the pupils of his big eyes. The 
woman was cowering in a corner. 

The little fellow was quick to see Rosie Ro- 
setti, and the sight of her banished dread from 
his heart. 

“Rosie!” he cried. “My Rosie! My Rosie!” 


He ran to her and into her arms and against 
her breast as she stooped to pick him up. 

He smothered her with kisses and clung 
about her neck. 

“My Rosie take me home,” he sobbed with 
joy as Rosie returned his kisses and caresses. 


After the first frantic outburst of joy in the 
cafe of Julius Caesar and after the excitement 
of the arraignment of the two kidnappers in 
court for a preliminary hearing, the head of the 
tribe of Povero, accompanied by Giovanni Ro- 
setti, the famous composer of “The Lament,” 
and still the mender of fiddles, went to the priest 
in charge of the old Cathedral parish and ar- 
ranged for a high mass of gratitude to the Virgin 
and all the saints of Italy. 

As a tribute to the greatness of the modest 
old man whose song had given so much pleasure 
to thousands, practically all the musicians of 
the Bend volunteered to perform at the mass. 
A splendid orchestra was chosen to accompany 
the grand old organ of the stately edifice. 

The mass of gratitude was announced in the 
Italian papers, and at ten o’clock one sunny 
morning the doors of the cafe of Julius Caesar 
were closed and the blinds put over the win- 
dows wherein reared the pyramids of fruit and 
samples of tempting cheeses and where dangled 
salami and garlic. 

Every man, woman and child who had ever 
known the delight of dining therein appeared 
in his or her best clothes and went to the church. 

The Proveros and their immediate friends 
went in carriages drawn by the sleekest horses 
from the stables of Baccigalup’, the under- 
taker. 

In the church, the altar of the Mother of 
Christ was high heaped with flowers which 
showed in the soft glow of many candles. 

Little Angelo would not be parted from his 
Rosie, and it was one of his chubby little hands 
that held hers and led her up the aisle to kneel 
before the rail at the feet of the Virgin. 

She had paid her hard price for her sins, but 
the love of a little child had never left her, and 
she was grateful for that. Her old uncle knelt 
beside her on one hand and Angelo on the other. 
When she lifted her face from her hands, 
Giovanni Rosetti saw therein a light that told 
him his poor Rosie’s soul was healed, and that 
her sorrows and her mistakes had not been in 
vain. 


Stories from Golly-Golly Land 


Continued from page 10 


“And so the second friend thought the first one 
had not come yet; and he set out walking around 
the column till he could see the other come. 

“And so the two kept on walking and walking 
round and round and round the great granite 
column; and they never could see each other, 
and each thought the other did not want him 
any more, because he had not kept his word. 

“And they went away 
home sad and lonely, and 
they never spoke to each 
other; and they never were 
friends any more. 

“And that is the story of 
the two friends that kept 
running away from each 
other, while in their heart 
they had such a great wish 
to meet.” 

The Children sighed; be- 
cause they were so very, 
very sorry for the two friends 
that would not be friends any 
more. 

Then after a while they 
asked: 

“But couldn’t the second 
friend have started walk- 
ing the other way, and so 
they would have met in the 
very first round?” 

And Tally-Too answered: 
“Ah, that 
was just 
the pity 4 
of it, tht & 
he did not 
know and 
went the wrong way.” 

“Couldn’t then the one 
have stopped for a while and 
waited for the other for to 
come around from behind?” 

And Tally-Too answered again: 

“But that is just why it is such a sad little 
story; because they would not pause and wait; 
because they would not have patience and make 
allowances; because—because—don’t you see, 
Little Children, that was just because why.” 

The Children sighed again. It wassucha pity. 

They remembered this time that they must 
not ask more than two questions; so they kept 
silent. And besides, they really felt too sorry 
to be able to think of any more. 

Presently the voice of Gogo was heard: 

ee they like Wiggley trying to ketch his 
tail?’ 


Smeared His Shadow Over with Paint 


“But I can ketch my tail if I likes,” Wiggley 
made quick answer. 

“You can’t if I don’t want you to,” was 
Hoho’s challenge. 

“Can’t I!” Wiggley said, getting up and 
starting on his spin. 

Before Wiggley could finish one round, Hoho 
had seized the tail in his mouth and held it hard. 

“Now, mebbe!” Ho- 
ho said through his 
teeth. 

And for a while 
Wiggley and Hoho 
were having a tug of 
war with the tail. 
And Wiggley was the 
stronger, and he got 
away’ with Hoho, but 
he could not get at the 
tail, because Hoho 
would not let him. 

And Wiggley was 
spinning and spinning 
round and round and 
round, faster than ever 
Hoho could keep up 
with, and so Hoho had 
to lie on his back, with 
his paws in the air, and 
let himself be dragged 
round and round and 
round, while he hung 
on to the tail. 

And the Children 
laughed and laughed, 
and Romulus laughed, 
and Tally-Too, and all 
the Beasts and the 
Birds laughed. 

And in the middle 
of all the laughs the 
Children all at once 
stretched out their lit- 
tle hands and cried with a great eagerness: 

“Oh, Gung-Gung! Oh, Gung-Gung!” 

_And there was the Beautiful Man nodding 
His head and smiling. And His smiles made 
the Little Children so very, very happy. And 
Romulus, and Tally-Too, and all the Beasts and 
the Birds were made so happy. 

“Does Gung-Gung like fun?” the Children 
asked of Tally-Too when the Beautiful Man 
had gone. 

“Oh, yes, He does,” Tally-Too answered. 
“And tomorrow when you come to school, ask 
ee pmey to tell you who makes the 
aughs. 


The New Toy—By Berton Braley 


There’s something came to stay with us, It’s kind of red and kind of pink 


It’s kept upstairs, with mother; 
And Father says, ‘“‘That little cuss 
Is just your baby brother!” 
It ain't much bigger than my doll, 
A handkerchief would hide it, 
But even if it’s awful small 
There’s lots of noise inside it. 


2 And wrinkled-up and funny, 
It’s awful homely, too, I think; 
I wish they'd took the money 
It must of took to pay for it 
And gone and buyed a pony, 
And cart and harness and a bit 
All for my very own-ey. 


Woman’s World 


Bee Se tte 
This Beautiful 


Meister Piano 
At $175.00 


will be sold to you on terms of 
$1 a Week or $5 a Month 


and no interest on the payments 
We ask no cash payment down. 
We pay the freight. 
There are no extras. 
Piano stool and scarf included. 

We mantfacture the MEISTER piano in our 
own factory. We do not sell through agents or deal- 
ers or jobbers, Hence, there is but one small profit 
represented in the price of $175. 

Wesend the piano to your home on thirty 
days’ approval, freight prepaid, without any obliga- 
tion whatever on your part. 

The MEISTER is beautiful in its lines, ge ssi 


and worthy a place in the finest home. or 
our FREE PIANO BOOK and learn the details. 


_ Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Department A 84 Chicago, Illinois 


Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the S44 
world has ever known. So easyto {Rg 

run thatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quicktime. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 


1900 Gravit 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 

Free Trial , 


Don’t send money. 

If youare responsible, 
youcan try it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wondersit performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- fay 
els of letters telling % 
how it saves work ql 
and worry. Sold onlittle payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
810 Court Street, Binghamton, N.Y. Ifyou 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St.. Toronto, Canada. 
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ABC DANDRUFF | 
ANTIDOTE 


CURES THAT HORRIBLE ITCHING. 
By mail 50¢ and $1.00 


Money refunded to any dissatisfied 
Purchaser within ten days. -“ 
30 EAST 17th STREET, NpW YORK 
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Head Sew Easy Sewing Machine 
Guaranteed 25 years, Shipped direct! 
from factory. We save you money, 
You use machine while paying for, 
it. It has all the latest improvements. 


Write us to day. Shefield Mfg. Co.,40 


1421 Olive St, Dept. 26%. St. Louis, Mo! 
OUR TRAPPERS FRIEND 
AND GUIDE FREE - 
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February, 1913 


Children’s World 


EAR CnitpREN—February is rather an interesting month, isn’t it? Even if it is pretty cold 
and shivery. In the first place, it contains the birthdays of two of America’s most famous 
heroes. There’s Lincoln’s birthday on the 12th and then ten days later, on the 22d, Washington’s. 
St. Valentine’s day, which comes on the 14th, is a special delight to the children. It’s lots of 
fun, isn’t it, to watch the mail for square white envelopes and to open them eagerly and to try to 
puzzle out who sent them. It’s fun to send Valentines too, sometimes slipping them under the 


door of the house where some little friend lives and then ringing the bell and running away. 
There’s one thing, however, that Aunt Bell wants to ask of all her little nieces and nephews. 

Don’t ever, ever send anyone a “comic” valentine. There’s nothing comic or funny about them; 

they are simply vulgar and rude and cowardly and cruel. They always hurt someone’s feelings a 


little, and they haven’t even the satisfaction of knowing who did it. 


“comic” valentine cowardly. 


Send pretty and friendly little valentines or none at all. 


That’s what makes the 


AUNT BELL. 


Trials of Childhood—Hair-Combing Time 


Oh dear, oh dear—this hair eZ mine; 
It’s long and thick and curly; 

And people seem to be possessed 

To comb it late and early. 


And oh my goodness, how it hurts! 
That comb goes yanking through it, 
And when I whimper, mama says, 
“Why, child, I’ve got to do it. 


“Your hair’s all snarled and tangled up, 
Stand still you silly goosie, 

Now if you jerk and whine like that 
Ill have to spank you, Lucy.” 


And that’s the way it always goes, 
My curls are such a bother 

I wish my hair would go away 
And leave me bald, like father. 


I'd like a white and shiny head 
With here and there some stubble; 
I'd throw that old comb half a mile, 
And stop this endless trouble. 


Mr. Polly—By Charles L. Ingalls 


HEN “A” troop of the Cavalry wl ‘ch 
formed a part of the last Army of Inter- 
vention in Cuba sailed for the States, they left 
Corporal Slater waving -farewells from the 
wharf. 
The Corporal’s term of enlistment had ex- 
pired, and he had fallen in love with Cuba and 


_had determined to buy a pineapple farm. 


The boys of “A” troop were sorry to part 
with the Corporal, sorrier still to leave Mrs. 
Slater, who had tried to be a sister to the lonely 
men, but sorriest of all to leave behind Mr. 
Polly, Slater’s Mexican parrot. The troop had 
many pets, but, as private Finnigan said, 
“Sure Mr. Polly had the whole bilin’ of bastes 
bate to a finish. "Twas meself always ’sluted 
him when I'd be passin’ the cage. D’ye mind 
how he’d yell, ‘Take aim,’ ‘Fire!’ till you 
couldn’t tell whether ‘twas Mr. Polly or the 
Captain himself spakin-— An’ the bugle 
calls, too, sure ‘A’ troop had no nade of bugler 


* with that bird.” 


. 


Both Mr. Polly and the Slaters were lonely 
on the Cuban farm. He ceased to imitate either 
the Captain’s gruff command or the bugle calls, 
and was allowed his liberty, and spent much 
time in the mango grove back of the house. 
He apparently had no wish to join the flocks of 
wild parrots, but bit and abused all that were 
careless enough to come within range of his 
sharp beak. 

The crop of pineapples in 1912 was a large 
one, and Mr. Slater worked hard day and night 
with his negroes to get the fruit picked and 
packed. The latter part of May saw the last 
crate shipped, and Mr. Slater congratulated 
himself on the prospect of a chance to rest. 

The few Americans in the district had either 
gone North or taken their families to’ Santiago, 
for a revolution was feared. 

Now the pineapples were all sold Mr. Slater 
could go too, and he and his wife began packing 
their trunks. 

The mangoes were ripe, and Mr. Polly was 
busy from morning to night fighting off the 
wild parrots. Mrs. Slater laughed to hear his 
screams as he drove away the shrieking birds. 

Everything was in order and the family 
ready to sail when Mr. Slater fell sick with a 
fever, and the doctor said that to move him 
would be to endanger his life. The negroes had 


risen, and all the farm hands had gone to join 
the insurgents. At night the light of burning 
eane fields and Cuban farm houses reddened 
the sky. As yet the negroes had not molested 
any American property, but rumors of the land- 
ing of American troops had inflamed them, and 
some of the leaders were advising “death to the 
Americanos.” 

Mrs. Slater tried to keep the news from her 
husband, but he learned it from the doctor, and 
anxiety retarded his recovery. 

In June the outlook was very serious—Ameri- 
can vessels landed with troops in the harbor. 
The Cuban regular army was helpless against 
the bands of negroes, who pillaged a small town 
or lonely farm house and fled. Several bands 
had passed the Slater farm and called out in- 
sults to the Americans, but none had dared to 
enter. 

The night of June 15th found Mrs. Slater al- 
most mad with grief and fear. All the servants 
had fled, and she was alone with her sick hus- 
band, who lay in a stupor. The doctor said if 
he awoke from it he would recover almost 
immediately, but that he must be kept very 
quiet. 

At nine o’clock Mr. Polly, who had been for- 
gotten, was sleeping in the mango trees, and Mrs. 
Slater, who had fallen asleep beside her hus- 
band’s bed, were suddenly awakened by a pis- 
tol shot from the road, followed by a confused 
babel of Spanish. 

Mrs. Slater rushed for her husband’s pistols. 
Suddenly in the mango grove, high above all the 
confusion, rang out the bugle call, “To arms,” 
followed by a gruff voice calling “Forward, 
march,” “Take aim,” “Fire!” 

A stampede of frightened negroes showed that 
the danger was over. Mrs. Slater opened the 
door expecting to see the troop, and in flew 
Mr. Polly. The pistol shot had revived mem- 
ories of other days, and he sounded all the calls 
he knew, ending with the “Reveille.” 

Mr. Slater, who had remained unconscious 
through all the confusion, opened his eyes at 
reveille and smiled at his wife, “Such a funny 
dream I had, dear, I thought we were back in 
camp. I feel so much better. I think we can 
start for home tomorrow mire And! Mr: 
Polly from his perch on the foot of the bed 
growled out, “Forward, march!” 


Puzzlegrams for the Month 


Riddle 
I come from the north, south, east and west, 
And I’m never known to be at rest. 
Night and day, o’er land, o’er sea, I go, 
In tropical heat or lands of snow. 
Lam invisible all the time, 
Although I am known in every clime. 
Sometimes I am terrible and wild, 
But for days I may be very mild. 
The strongest things before me will fall, 
Yet I often bring relief to all. 


Enigmatic Birds 

1.—What bird denotes a jolly time? 2.— 
What bird is an official of the Roman Catholic 
Church? 3.—What bird is a group of islands 
in the Atlantic ocean? 4.—What bird is a lift- 
ing machine? 5.—What bird is an aerial toy? 
6.—What bird moves very quickly? 7.—What 
bird is a plunderer? What bird is like a stupid 
person? 9.—What bird is an assistant? 


Answers to January Puzzles 
Enigmatic Flowers—1.—Four-o’-clock. 2.— 
Lady slipper. 3.—Foxglove. 4.—Larkspur. 
5.—Hollyhock. 6.—Forget-me-not. 7.— 
Trumpet. 8,—Pink. 


Drawing Puzzle—Begin at 1, go to 2, then to 


3 


8, and so on, taking each number in order up to 
12. Then go from 12 to 9, then to 5, then to 1. 
Augmentations—Re, ore, core, score. 


q Splendid Four-Piece Mission Set—Complete 


4 
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Send Us Only 


And We Ship You 
This Superb Rocker 


Made in American quarter-sawed Oak and 
profusely carved. Upholstered in the best 
grade Boston Leather. High-grade Coil 
Spring Seat. Diamond tufted. Reliably made 
throughout and the very soul of comfort. 
Just think of it, only 50c down and then 50c & 


amonth. Price in all—only $3.95. Order by No. 
A1264. 


°. 


The whole country stands aghast at our reckless price cut- 
ting. Nobody ever heard of such staggering bargains as we are 
offering right now. Just an idea is all we can give you in this 
ad. Look at these extraordinary values. Then lose no time. Learn about 


the hundreds of others. Send today—at once—for our Special Bargain 
Bulletin and our Big Catalog. Use the coupon below. Mail it NOW. se 
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Brings this 4-piece Complete set of High Grade 
Mission Furniture. Four pieces—enough furni- 
ture to fill a whole room—for only $11.60. An astounding 
value. Send only $1.00 cash and then $1.00 each month. 
Made of solid oak throughout in artistic early English finish. Upholstered 


in good quality Delavan leather and staunchly built. Our bargain price 
for entire set, including Rocker, Arm Chair, Library Table and Waste Paper Basket, only $11.60. Terms 
$1.00 down and then $1.00 per month. Shipped knocked down construction, easily set up. Order by No, A2909 


Buy on Credit | Pay AsYou Please 


Take your own time to pay. Take advantage of our special bargain 
Buy any of our great bargains on offers now and pay as you like. Pay as 


. 2 little as 50 cents a month if you wish for 
credit for less than the cash Prices | anything you need in furniture, stoves, 


others ask. 95 per cent of all business carpets, housefurnishings, stylish wear- 
is done on credit. All storekeepers buy | ing apparel, rugs, etc. Just a small pay- 
on credit. YOUR credit is good with | ment down and then a little bit each 


us. Furnish your home complete. Make 
it comfortable and attractive. and pay for 
the things while you are using them. Don’t 
grow old waiting for a real, cozy home. 


month. We will gladly give you credit. 
In the past 25 years we have furnished 
thousands of homes on our easy and 
liberal monthly payment plan. 


If you are not perfectly satisfied with anything you 


@ order from us, we will promptly and cheerfully return 
ur UWarall ee your money, including any freight charges you have 
® paid. Ours is the strongest guarantee in the world. 
Shipped To Y F 


50c This Handsome 


Collapsible Go-Cart 
est go-carts made. Only soc down and then 75¢ per 


This is one of the very fin- 
month—just $9.45 in all. This is merely one of our 
very special bargains. It is full standard size with 
Chase leather hood and body in black or 
tan, with one-half inch rubber cushion tires 
—practically indestructible. The storm 
shield can be rolled up and fastented to top 
of hood. Cash dealers ask $15.00 for a 
go-cart equal to this. Our price is soc 
down and 75c per month—only $9.45 in 
all. No. A70000. 
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Send the Free Coupon Today and Get #pppp couPoN 
Our Big Bargain Catalog FREE i ie Straus & Schram, (Inc.) 


Do not delay an instant! If you want anything Dept. 532, 35th St., Chicago 


i i i Fentlemen—Plez > tr 1 
in furniture, stoves, rugs, carpets, men’s clothing, women’s goin ii ioe Son me Fe a 
clothing, pianos, go-carts, silverware, lamps, clocks, washing machines, @ catalogs Shieh, Plcave naiced wilt’ ah Ke 
refrigerators, etc., etc. Fill out the free coupon and mail it ? There are no obligations on me whatever. 


to us at once. We will send you absolutely free and prepaid our General House Stoves and 


big catalog of 3862 bargains—also our special limited monthly bar- & Furnishings Ranges 
gain list. Do not delay an instant. Just fill out the free cou- Rl C] Mens Ges 
pon, or a letter or a postal and mail it tous. But do it now— ¢ g 
today while offer lasts. e E 
& My name is 
a 202 


STRAUS & SCHRAMM, Inc. ’ 
Dept. 932, 35th St, CHICAGO iS: Perey ped ae any of the articles above 


order by number and send only the first payment. 
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The Organ 


Your Own 
TimetoPaye 


I have originated the . ‘ 
wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which has 
made the ‘‘ Adler’’ a household word; more than 75,000 
of these famous organs are now in the homes of the 
people. The time has arrived—this very day—for you 
to send for my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn 


highes* prize at St. Louis World’s Fair—sent to your 
home for 30 Days’ Trial without paying a cent. 
Just send for my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ 
you like best. I will ship it atonce. Have it a month 
free. Send no money until you decide to buy. Then, 
if you decide to keep it, after thorough examination, 
pay meat “hes convenience in small amounts. You 
take no risk and if, at the end of a year, the “Adler 
fails to make good on every point I will refund every 


guarantee ever made on an organ—for SOfullyears. 
I save you $48.75 because I sell direct from the $500,000 
Adler Organ Factory (greatest in existence). The 
crow Adler Plan wrecks all retail organ prices, 
Write For Free Organ Book. Name 
5 and Address on Postal—or 


Mail the 
Coupon 


c.L. 
Adler, Pres’t 
Adler Organ Co., Zed. 
3442 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. “itis 
Send me—FREE—my Copy of your Wonderfu 
Organ Book, 


RESS cccccccscccscsccnccoee Buvseascauedansneeessne 
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. you as I have done for 57,532 others in the Jast six 
months. I claim to have the most successful rem- 


edy for bunions ever made and I want you to let § 
at my & 


me send you a treatment Free, entire 
# expense. I don’t care how many so-called cures, or 
= shields or pads you ever tried without success— 
Idon't care how disgustedyou are with them all— 


u have not tried my remedy and I have such § 


& absolute confidence in it that I_ am going to send 


j youa treatment absolutely FREE. It isa wonderful & 


yet simple home remedy which relieves you almost 
instantly of the pain; it removes 
the causeof the bunion and thus 
the ugly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than eyer. Just 
send yourname and address and 
treatment will be sent. you 
7 promptly in plain sealed en- 
velope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO, 


I 


LetA dler 


how you ean have the World’s Best Organ—winner of 


dollar you have paid. I give the longest andstrongest 


AME...... oo encccccccccrercccesccesccscccesscesecscses | 
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An Ill Wind 


By W. KEE MAXWELL 
How It Blew Romance Into An Oklahoma Cyclone Celiar and Developed 
An Unexpected Hero 


i THE spring of 19— Peasley’s great-uncle 
Peter, whom he had once honored by giving a 
hound pup the respected: relative’s surname, 
found himself dying. After looking over the 
family tree at some length, Uncle Peter con- 
cluded that he disliked Peasley least of all his 
seventy-odd relatives and willed him a section 
of Oklahoma prairie, with alleged improve- 
ments. : 

Peasley’s joy in the possession of a slice of 
mother earth was greatly dampened by the 
recollection that Oklahoma is located in the 
cyclone belt; he loved the soil, but was mortally 
afraid of cyclones and tornadoes. Urged on by 
his practical spouse, however, he mustered up 
courage and moved to his virgin farm. 

The first real improvement which graced the 
place after Peasley had righted up the shack 
and barn was a cyclone cave—a fortress of 
refuge peculiar to Kansas and Oklahoma in 
their early days. 

The cyclone cave is not mafle for ornamental 
purposes. Its general architectural plans are 
far inferior to a mole hill and its artistic lines are 
paralleled only by those of a mud fence. The 
top is dirt; the bottom is dirt; the sides are dirt, 
and the stairway is dirt; also, as a general propo- 
sition, the occupant who spends a perspiring 
midnight hour in one is about 80 per cent dirt 
upon emerging. 

During Peasley’s first summer on the farm, he 
wrote me to come and spend my summer lay-olf 
with him As an inducement he held up to me 
the prospect of again meeting his favorite 
cousin, Margery Channing, whom I remember 
with an interesting sort of throb as the young 
lady who had refused my four successive pro- 
posals of marriage during the previous summer. 

Without stopping to explain motives, I may 
admit that I arrived at Peasley’s ranch one fine 
evening in June prepared to pass an enjoyable 
fortnight. A most casual survey of the fine 
prairie view assured me that Uncle Peter had 
more than repaid Peasley for the honor accorded 
him in giving the dog his respected surname. 

Peasley’s pride reached its expansive zenith 
in pointing out his cyclone cave. While we 
were approaching the retreat I casually in- 
quired about Miss Channing. 

“She’s not very handsome, Alex, but dirty 
and rough as she is, you’ll feel a good deal better 
to wake up on a stormy night and know she’s 
there,”’ he said. 

My astonishment was eased somewhat when 
IT realized that Peasley was still talking about 
his cave. 

Miss Channing herself appeared at supper 
and we soon resumed our tormer relations, 
practically where we left off a year ago. The 
truth is I had had the forethought to bring with 
me the same ring I had tried four successive 
times to utilize. One can never tell. 

We sat together after supper on a low, rakish 
west porch and watched the sun take his sudden 
dip behind the prairie horizon. It isn’t hard to 
be sentimental when you haven’t your boss or 
your office on your mind, Miss Channing for- 
got for the time the prose of her typewriter key- 
board. I was ina world where there are no buy 
or sell orders to vex. It is foolish to sneer -at 


then, and we immediately knew he had taken 
alarm when we heard him jump out of bed over- 
head. 

Miss Channing was also more or less terrified 
by the lightning and sought the center of the 
room, gathering up all the cushions she could 
find to stand on. I tendered her my untortunate 
solitaire for the fifth time with the happy re- 
mark that glass was an excellent non-conductor. 

“But brass is such an attraction for light- 
ning,” she retorted. 

We had no more than completed this vaude- 
villainous dialogue than a rumble on the stair- 
way startled us. As we looked, the doorway 
flew open and Mrs. Peasley, propelled from the 
rear by Mr. Peasley, bobbed through. My 
eyes were glued on the unique costumery of the 
pair, from which Miss Ghanning’s were more 
modestly averted. As the society editor might 
have said, the bride was lovely in a gown of 
sheer white, trimmed with lace, while the groom 
wore the conventional shin length of tennis 
flannel. Further details are unnecessary, as 
there were no further details. 

Peasley turned on us in a quiet mingling of 
excitement and forced calmness. 

“All hands to the cave—quick!”’ he com- 
manded. ‘This house’ll be flat in three min- 
utes!” 

“Keep cool, Peasley,” I counseled. ‘It may 
not be so bad.”’ 

“Who’s any cooler than I am?” he blurted. 

I confessed inwardly, as I surveyed his negli- 
gee, that I could think of nobody, unless it 
might be Mrs. Peasley. 

“Tf you want to be blown to Kansas, stay 
here,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ Ellen and I are going to the 
cave.” r 

Miss Channing’s smile was arrested by a 
sharp flash of lightning. 

“Come, let’s humor him,”’ I whispered. 

She shrank away from the thought of facing 
the lightning out doors. Peasley was already at 
the door. 

An inspiration came to me. Here was my 
chance to make her do things and be a hero at 
one swoop. As Peasley opened the door I 
grabbed her around the waist and made a sally 
in his wake. She kicked and bit and scratched 
like a mad cat for a few minutes, but I applied 
the vise all the more firmly and marched on. 
Then, when another fiery streak forked right 
ahead ot us, she succumbed to fear and threw 
her arms around my neck and hid her face on 
my shoulder. 

It was twenty yards to that cave. Person- 
ally, I wished Peasley had made it about twenty 
more, but it was doubtless well as it was, as 
Margery weighed something over 138. 

The procession was unique. Mrs. Peasley 
leading, with her wet locks stringing down her 
back and flapping like rope against a sail; 
Peasley next, with his short skirt playing about 
his knees, then the hired man, saved from nu- 
dity by a pair of bib overalls, leading the Uncle 
Peter dog, which balked and let out a howl at 
every step; Margery and I made a fitting rear; a 
150-pound man doesn’t look romantic carrying 
a 140-pound girl. 


Woman’s World 


Add a Tea- 
spoonful to a 
Cup of Salad 
Dressing. 


An Appetizer. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 
Have a bottle on the 
table as well as in the 
kitchen. Once used, the 
whole family will have it. 


An indispensable relish for Soups, 
Fish, Roasts, Steaks, Game, Gravie 
and Chafing Dish Cooking. j 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 


Oc 
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25 Easter Post aE ; 


25 of the most beautiful post ede} 
cards ever sold, 10 cents, All different, 


consisting of beautiful and artistic designs of Angels, Crosses, Text, Pretty 
Flowers, Rabbits, Chicks, Eges; all with appropriate Easter Greetings. 
embossed and in gold, lithozranhed in many colors on a fine grade of cardboard. 


E. HERMAN & CO. 2430 North Halsted St., Dept. 10, CHICACG 
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The Beacon Mantle Burner 
gives a better light than gas, electricity or 
A Six ordinary lamps at one-sixth to one- 
tenth the cost. Burns common coal oil. 
100 candle power. Fits your old lamp. 
Unequaled for fine sewing or reading. , 
COSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 

— We want one person in each locality to 
= whom we can refer new customers. Write 
at once for Special Introductory Offer. 
Agents Wanted. HOME SUPPLY CO. 
53 Home Building, 


SHUTTLE PAT. OCT. 3,191 


.. This AWL sews a lock etitch like a 


Bome are 


100,000 satisfied users 


Kansas City, Mo, 


3548 w. 26th St. mu 


Work at Home 


Mrs. Peasley stopped at the cave entrance 
with a moan. The door was swollen tight and 
refused to open. Peasley tugged at it viciously 
a couple of times. As the rain was coming down 
in chunks the hired man and myself rushed to NS ~ 
help him. At the third jerk it flew open; flew 
open all at once, in fact, and the hired man 
and myself landed on top of Peasley in the 
mud: The hired man, who topped the pile, 
merely gave vent to a coarse, unseemly laugh. 
Knowing a few choice swear words in Persian, I 
used them to excellent adventage, secure in the 
belief that the ladies lacked this special linguis- 
tic accomplishment: Peasley, not being so well 
panipped, merely kicked the dog with his bare 

oot. 

The result, while unimportant to the dog, 
was disastrous to both the Peasleys. Mr. Peas- 


summer vacation love tanglements; that’s the 
only period when every-day Americans, male 
and female, have time to do any loving. The 
consequence is that they usually work overtime 
when the opportunity comes. 

My fifth proposal was on the verge of explod- 
ing, when Margery very diplomatically fore- 
stalled it. 

‘“‘T do like you a heap, Alex,’”’ she admitted. 
“Tf someone should compel me to marry you 
I might stand for it without a pang of remorse; 
but I’m not crazy about you like I ought to be 
to marry you. You're a dear, comfortable sort 
but you’re too easy-going for me. I want a 
hero—somebody that will make me do things I 
don’t want to do, and all that.” 

I confessed a lack of ginger in the hero line 
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per se have to be something of a hero. 

As usual, we had a delectable half hour’s 
quarrel, with a complimentary two hours’ recon- 
ciliation. While we were completing this, 
Peasley and his wife came ,out to survey the 
weather before retiring. Peasley had been pre- 
dicting a tornado every night since his arrival 
in the territory, he followed precedent and 

- promised dire calamities before morning. 

“He plays the weather on a system,” Mrs. 
Peasley explained. “By sticking to one thing 
the-year round he’s bound to hit it right some- 
time, whereas the average prognosticator, by 
shifting his guess, just misses it all the time.” 

We bade them good-night and resumed the 
quarrel—or the reconciliation; I can’t distin- 
guish between them any more. 

By 10°30 Peasley was making something of a 
hit with me as a weather prophet. The wind 
rose sharply, the sky grew black and lightning 
streaked the heavens. Not that I was dis- 


down the cave entrance. The shock jarred her 
system sorely, but left her tongue intact. 

« Peasley was in a desperate dilemma, with the 
cyclone at his back and his wrathful spouse in 
front. He eventually decided in favor of the 
latter. The entrance was a mere toboggan slide 
of mud by this time and we could make the trip 
like a fetter in a pneumatic tube. 

Being cast for a hero role, I took matters 
lightly and told Miss Channing that this was a 
mere zephyr compared with some of the hurri- 
canes I had weathered lashed to a whaler’s 
mast. Being dominant, I commanded her to re- 
move her shoes and stockings before attempting 
the chute. By digging my toes into the mud 
and clawing the side wall, I managed to get her 
down perpendicularly. 

Within seven minutes there were seven inches 
of water in the cave. Theyellow effluvia seeped 
down from the top and trickled all over. It was 
dark and cold—phew! I gave Miss Channing 
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concerned and proposed that we wake Peasley. 
“‘He’s been waiting a whole year to use that 
cave, and it would be a shame to let him sleep 
through this,’’ she said. 
It was not necessary to arouse Peasley, 
though, as terrible thunder shook the place just 


and he shook like a rattle-box. The hired man, 
overcome by the cold, dark quarters, was com- 
pletely subdued. I was in the right environ- 
ment to do a little heroing, so I essayed a few 
jokes, as any tremor of fear could easily be 
charged up to the cold water. Noresponse. As 
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a last desperate attempt I began on “ We Won’t 
Go Home Till Morning.’’ Complete silence. 

My hand struck something solid in a crack in 
the wall. It was a bottle—brandy. At the risk 
of exposing Peasley I decided to force some into 
the ladies. 

Mrs. Peasley scented it as soon as the cork 
was out. Peasley always declared she could 
smell it through a ten-foot wall. 

“So that’s how you inspect your precious 
cave every day, Henry Peasley? You might ex- 
pect a judgment for such deceitful treachery!” 
she cried. 

“Tt’s providential,” I said. ‘‘This may save 
us all from an everlasting cold. You ladies must 
take a swallow of this.’ 

There was promise of a riot. Being deter- 
mined to dominate, I merely forced Miss Chan- 
ning’s head back and poured three fingers into 
her. The three of us persuaded Mrs. Peasley to 
take a gurgle or two. Under cover of the dark, 
Peasley and I each absorbed a respectable swig 
or two and things began to brighten up. We 
splashed around in the water playing ring- 
around-the-rosie and a few other childhood 
games for a pleasant hour, when I decided to go 
out to make a reconnoissance. 

“Oh, Alex, don’t doit! Youll be blown away 
or struck by lightning,’ whispered Miss Chan- 
ning. 

“Well, I'll not leave any widow behind to 
mourn for me,” I responded, as I started for the 
chute. 

The wind was still blowing, but the cyclone 
had got lost somewhere. It was so much nicer 
out that I started to stroll toward the house. A 
half hour’s anxiety would be a fine thing for 
Margery, so I smokel a damp cigar and 
tramped around the house hunting up a supply 
of clothing for the refugees. 


I was welcomea back like Noah’s dove. The 
ladies donned the rubber boots and mackin- 
toshes and the men put on duck coats. I led the 
procession to the house a la retursing con- 
queror. 

After starting the ladies to bed, Peasley and I 
stepped softly into the kitchen to finish the 
brandy. 

“Margery was nearly crazy all the time you 
were gone, Alex,” he confided. ‘‘Said you were 
the stuff heroes were made of, and all that kind 
of talk.” 

“Don’t undeceive her till we’re married,” I 
replied, as we started for bed. 

Next morning I was transferring some papers 
from my wet waistcoat to a dry one. I remem- 
bered that Margery had worn it in the cave. 

“Excuse me, Margery,’ I said to her after 
breakfast; “‘there is something valuable miss- 
ing ‘from my waistcoat. I thought you might 
know whether you dropped anything in the 
cave.” 

She blushed a trifle. 

“Watch?” she inquired. 


“No,” 

“Fountain pen?” 
SENTicyaay 

“Money?” 

SEING Ge? 
“Toothbrush?’’ 

“No. Confound 2 


“Oh—this?” she asked, ingenuously, holding 
out a finger on which my solitaire sparkled in 
the early sunlight. 

For the second time in twelve hours I en- 
circled her waist line. 

“Tt’s the price of your rescue from Peasley’s 
awful cyclone,”’ I said. 

“Well, ‘It’s an ill wind,’ you know,” she 
replied. 


The Story Our Faces Tell 


By DR. EDITH B. LOWRY 


[8 OUR homes, in public places and on the 
streets we pass thousands and thousands of 
people, each with a face that is different from 
all others. At times, we meet two people who 
seem to look alike, but a closer inspection or 
more intimate acquaintance brings forth many 
points of difference. There are no two faces 
exactly alike. 

What is the story these faces tell? Is it of 
happiness or of sadness, of wealth or of poverty, 
of health or of disease, of success or of failure? 
Each has its own story and he who studies may 

- read much that is written there. 

The criminal soon acquires hard, repulsive 
lines of sin; those whose lives are peaceful and 
who think only beautiful thoughts show 
this in their faces. Terror is shown by the 
blanched face, and anger by the diffused color. 
Modesty is denoted by the quick blush, and 
boldness by its typical lines. 

One can read many stories of real life by 
watching the faces of fellow passengers on a 
street car. Here is a youth with drawn-down 
corners to his mouth which harmonize with the 
discouraged attitude of his entire body. We 
readily could read a story of discouragement, of 
inability to obtain a position. 

Across the isle is a man whose face is round, 
whose mouth turns up at the corners and whose 
eyes twinkle. Wesay, “There is a happy man, a 
man who has just left a pleasant home, has 
bidden good-by to his happy family and now is 
going down town to attend to business.” His 
expression shows happiness. 

By his side is a man with lines of care in his 
face. A pucker between the brows shows that he 
has not decided upon what is the best course. 
He cannot see his way clear. His problems are 
still unsolved. He is not sure of himself. 

There, in the front seat, is a big, wholesome 
man whose every line shows gratified achieve- 
ment. The cut of his chin depicts a strong will. 
He has command of himself and is able to move 
things to suit his pleasure. He is successful. 

Nearby is a little woman whose face indicates 
petulance. She wants her own way, wants the 
nice things of life. If she does not-receive them 
she is going to whine and find fault. She would 
not exert herself to obtain them for herself but 
she expects others to bring them to her—thinks 
it is no more than is due her—because she con- 
sents to live. 

Farther back in the corne: is a plump woman, 
with a carefree expression, who sits complais- 
antly back in the seat. The gods have bestowed 
upon her many gifts. She has health, wealth 
and beauty. She has an indulgent father and 
now has a similar husband. She has no wish 
ungratified and is willing to take the things so 
abundantly bestowed upon her and not ask the 
why and wherefore. 

Near her is a thin, nervous women sitting with 
every muscle of her body tense. She holds her- 
self asin a vise. She could not relax and let the 
joys of the world enter her senses. She feels her 
responsibility for other people, and often is 
accused of interfering. Perhaps her intentions 
are of the best, but she will not allow others 
to plan their own lives as they see fit, and for 
this not only makes others suffer but suffers 
herself. 

Towards the center of the car is the alert 
business woman. She attends to her own busi- 
ness and allows others to do likewise. She ap- 
parently is not inquisitive, but just the same, 
very few things escape her observing eye. She is 
quick to take advantage of any opportune mo- 
ment. She seems to be able to see clear through 
some of the most difficult problems. Her word 
is as good as a bond, for she never promises any- 
thing unless she intends to carry it out and does 
so. 


These are some of the stories told on the car 
which can be read by anyone who studies char- 
acter, but there are other stories that can be 
read by some. The physician can read many 
truths that are unintelligible to the layman. 
That tense, strained face indicates pain; per- 
haps the patient is nearly incapacitated for 
work and yet feels that hé must continue. It 
may be that the real cause of the trouble could 
be removed by a very little treatment and the 
man restored to a healthy condition so that he 
could accomplish twice as much as when con- 
stantly irritated by pain. 

That white colorless face indicates grave 
weakness, perhaps a lack of blood or of the col- 
oring matter of the blood. The owner needs 
more fresh air and sunshine. Perhaps he needs 
more nourishing food and fewer hours of labor. 
He is drawing on his reserve strength and, if he 
should happen to become exposed to the con- 
tagion of some disease, would not be able to 
resist it. 

That flushed, bluish face shows congestion. 
Its owner may have a stroke of apoplexy if he 
is not careful. Perhaps his habits of living need 
regulating. Probably he is eating too much or 
too highly seasoned food. It may be that he is 
indulging freely in alcoholic drinks. That 
woman with the congested face probably is 
wearing some portion of her clothing too tight; 
perhaps it is her collar and perhaps it is her 
waist that is constricted. Whichever it is, it 
should be loosened so as to allow the circulation 
more freedom. 

That white line around the mouth with a full, 
pallid upper lip shows some gastro-intestinal 
trouble (so called stomach trouble). Perhaps 
the man is the victim of the cheap restaurants 
with their indigestible and greasy foods. The 
child with the white line around its mouth prob- 
ably has worms. Not only does he need a medi- 
cine to rid his intestines of the worms, but he 
needs to eat less sugar. The child who craves 
quantities of sugar on every article of food is not 
normal and his condition should be attended to, 
while at the same time the sugar must be left 
out of his bill of fare almost entirely for a time. 
“But if I do not give him sugar he will not eat” 
has been told me by several mothers. Then I 
advise that the child be allowed to go without 
eating for a day or two, if necessary, until he 
becomes really hungry when he will be willing 
to eat whatever his mother gives him. Children 
have no judgment as to what is best for them 
to eat, so the mother should decide for them. 

Increased color of the cheeks, the hectic flush, 
has been noticed as an accompaniment of lung 
disorder for thousands and thousand of years, 
while among the things that old women know 
is that prominent blue veins crossing the nose in 
children are a sign of feeble vitality, and it is 
quite as true as if a physician knew it. There 
is something wrong in the life when you observe 
these cutaneous veins showing the distinct and 
constant blue lines, whether it is across the nose, 
at the wrists, upon the back of the hands, over 
the breast or abdomen or elsewhere. Whilst it 
may not point to any special medicine, it does 
prompt us to advise that the child should have 
abundant outdoor exercise, good, blood-making 
food, and that it shall not commence study 
early, or be too much confined until there is 
stronger and more abundant life. A child that 
is not well should not be allowed to attend 
school. It is much better to keep her out of 
school a year until she regains her health. 

We unconsciously notice stories in the faces 
of others but we seldom realize that at the same 
time our own faces are telling our neighbors of 
the lives we lead—of our struggles and suc- 
cesses, our pains and pleasures, our discourage- 
ments and ambitions 
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Paring a corn takes off just the top 
layer. Then it grows, and you pare 
again. 

Month after month one goes on put- 
tering with the same old corn. And 
there is always the risk of infection. 
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“Just Think! And I Never Touched a Piano Until an Hour 
Ago and Now I Play an Entire Piece Fine.” 


Impossible, you say? Let us prove it at 
our expense. We will teach you to play 
the piano or organ and will not ask one 
cent until you can play. 

A musical genius from Chicago has 
invented a wonderful system whereby any- 
one can learn to play the Piano or Organ 
in one hour. With this new method you 
don’t have to know one note from another, 
yet in an hour of practice you can be 
playing the popular music with all the 
fingers of both hands and playing it well. 

The invention is so simple that even a 
child can now master music without costly 
instruction. Anyone can have this new 
method on a# free trial merely by asking. 
Simply write saying, ‘Send me the Easy 
Form Music Method as announced in 
the Woman’s World. 


FREE TRIAL 


The complete system together with 100 
pieces of music will then be sent to you 
Free, all charges prepaid and absolutely 
not one cent to pay. You keep it seven 
days to thoroughly prove it is all that is 
claimed for it, then if you are satisfied, 
send us $1.50 and one dollar a month until 
$6.50in allis paid. If you are not delighted 
with it, send it back in seyen days and 
you will have risked nothing and will be 
under no obligations to us. 

Be sure to’ state number of white keys on 
your piano or organ, also post office and eX- 
press office. Address Easy Method Music 


Company,100 Clarkson Building, Chicago,Il, 
90 a Month 
BUYS a 
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SEND TODAY FOR MONEY-SAVING 
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Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or 
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Under Pressure 


Continued from page 8 


thought is that, not so far off, a killing frost, 
perhaps, black and unpitiful, is waiting to fall 
upon the roses. Very sharp, too, are the un- 
speakable thorns that torment true lovers who 
must wait. Sometimes, they hardly know why, 
our lovers are tempted to burn their bridges and 
descend with clamor upon the nearest clergy- 
man. Alas, they are normal, natural and young. 

About the first of September, lynx-eyed, 
beautiful Mrs. Canterbury (her eyes were the 
color of ripe apple-seeds) writes to Jack as 
follows: 


My Darling Boy—I do not wish to trouble you 
with letters, since you have more important mat- 
ters to attend to. First of all, my love to you both. 

I am writing to say that your father misses 
you—I am inclined to think dreadfully. I have 
thought so for some time. But when the tennis 
began, with you not even entered, I knew it. 
Your father watched the matches as usual; but not, 
as usual, as the parent of championship possi- 
bilities. He is used to being an important figure 
and prophet during tennis week. But this year 
all he got was “why isn’t Jack playing this year? 
Too bad, isn't it?” and was generally “passed up 
by the talent,” as you would say. It used to be so 
different for him; and so pleasant. Men with 
money to bet used to come to him to find out how 
you had slept and if your knee was really in shape; 
and how you felt about things yourself. Your 
father watched the championship round in a bit- 
terly critical spirit. He said, when it was over, 
that in his opinion you would have had no trouble 
in winning. This will show how he misses you; 
because, my dear, you could not have won, though 
I say it, who am your mother. I have seen all the 
tennis since old days, and I assure you that Mr. 
Larned never played before as he did this year. 
And you yourself say that at his best he is un- 
beatable. He was a perfect avalanche—that is, 
if avalanches are ever graceful. 

Another item: your father cannot hold a card. 
He comes home from the Reading Room every 
afternoon in a wicked temper. Also, the men 
whom he used sometimes to beat at golf, when they 
had off days, have improved and win dozens of 
balls from him every morning. Then the Herre- 
shoffs have turned out two new fifty-footers, and 
“The Canterbury Bell” has not finished better 
than third in any of the races. 

In his heart, then, I think your father would 
like to back down from his foolish position in 
regard to Cecily. You, God and I know how 
stubborn he ts, still Well, all I can do is 
to tell you, how I think he is beginning to feel. 
Now wf there can only be found some safe and 
sure way to work upon his feelings, all may yet 
be well. You must think it all out carefully. I 
am afraid that anything sudden and rash, like a 
runaway marriage, would not do. It would only 
stiffen his pride. 

My darling boy, if your father misses you, 
think how I must miss you. I inclose a sample 
of silk which I am unable to match here. Won't 
you give Cecily my love, and ask her to do it for 
me? Two spools. I inclose a dollar to pay jor 
them. I am afraid you are being pinched for 


money. It makes me sick to think of it. But 
your father has forbidden me to help you out. 
Always devotedly, Your Mother. 


Chapter XIII. 
ACK, of course, began to think up schemes 
for working on his father’s feelings. But 
first we must go back to Asquith. The advance 
notices of Astyanax have fattened from two 
inches to half pages, to great placards along the 
elevated and on fences. The first, second and 
third editions have been sold, though the book 
has not yet appeared. Praise of him is begin- 
ning to fill the reviews, and he is beginning to 
make his proper noise in the world. Whether 
success is quite going to pay him for having gone 
out of his shell is not yet clear. But the public 
eye is no longer so hard to meet, nor those dis- 
tinguished individuals whom the Star Reporter 
brings to the northeast corner table and pre- 
sents to the Lion. Environment and habit 
work wonders. 

You would think to hear him that Asquith 
had been an easy and a ready talker all his life. 
He no longer blinks so nervously behind his 
thick glasses. His wits behave themselves now, 
and have formed a complete alliance with his 
tongue. And better, those who come to see a 
celebrity, stay to give a half worship to a gentle, 
lovable and affectionate little man. What be- 
gan in notoriety is going to end in popularity. 
And there will be a great opening of proud doors 
to him later on. Meanwhile material success 
for which he has sacrificed so much, has found 
that it has a powerful pair of legs of its own. It 
needs no longer help; it is too strong for hinder- 
ance. 

Success is often like a great stone upon a 
plateau. It must be pushed, hauled and rolled 
to the edge, but then, heavens! how well it 
understands gravity, and goes plunging and 
bounding down the mountain; fathering ava- 
lances. ; 

“Well I never!” said Jessica. “Read that, 
mother;” and she proceeded to read it herself 
aloud. 

“Robert Asquith, the famous author, was the 
center of observation. Let it never again be 
said that a prophet is without honor in his own 
land. Among those who sought him out at his 
table on the terrace of Post’s were the Secretary 
of War, the Bishop of London, and beautiful 
Miss Marjory March of Hobnob sextette fame. 
Judging from the laughter which prevailed, the 
great stylist was in rare form z 

“Robert Asquith?” said Mrs. Todd, excitedly. 
“our Asquith?” 

“Tt calls him the author of Astyanax. But 
what perfect rot, mother! Robert Asquith ap- 
pearing in public! The mere thought would kill 
him with shame.” 

“It must be somebody else,” said Mrs. Todd. 

“Of course.” ; 

“Still, my dear, I should like to see this 
ridiculous creature who is being mistaken for 
Robert Asquith. I shall ask your father to take 
us to Post’s for tea this very afternoon.” ~ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


The Beauty Seeker 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


MONG the minor discomforts of the win- 
ter season—especially in climates of sudden 
changes and high winds—the chapping of the 
face and hands is one of the most annoying. 
The skin becomes rough, red and generally un- 
sightly, and actual cracking and bleeding some- 
times results. 

To protect the skin from this irritation, espe- 
cial care should be taken to shield it from too 
sudden changes of temperature. Don’t toast 
the face and hands before a blazing fire and 
then go straight out into the icy wind. 

After washing the skin in hot water, be sure 
to rinse it in cooler water, then in very cold 
water. Dry the skin of hands and face thor- 
oughly. 

Don’t wash the skin immediately after it has 
been exposed to the outdoor cold. 

Chapping of the lips is frequently the result 
of moistening them with the tongue in the open 
air. Keep your lips closed as much as possible 
while you are out in the cold. 

Don’t wear woolen gloves if you wish to keep 
the hands smooth. 

A liberal amount of cold cream should be used 
on both face and hands during the winter 
season. The skin should be thoroughly mas- 
saged at night, to counteract the effect of the 
day’s exposure, and also before going outdoors 
for any prolonged period. 

Wash the skin at least an hour before you 
start out; then while it is still warm, rub in the 
cream on face, hands and arms. Rub off the 
surplus cream with a soft cloth, rinse the skin 
in cold water, and apply powder to remove the 
“shine.” 

An automobile veil is a great protection to 
the face if one is driving or motoring in cold 
weather. A muff, while a great comfort, is 
likely to aid chapping, as the hands become too 
warm, and may be chilled when it is necessary 
to take them out of the muff. Never keep the 
hands in the muff while you are indoors. 


Questions and Answers 


Questions of general interest to health and Beauty 
will be answered in these columns. Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Address Mme. Jeanne 
La Place, care Womam’s World, No attention will be 


paid to requests for formulas unless postage is en- 
closed. 


To Develop the Brain 

Reader—The best way to develop the brain 
is to use it. Take up some serious line of study 
in which you may be interested, and stick to it. 
Read good books and think and talk what you 
read. Follow some of the public movements of 
the day. 

No, I should not say that novel reading would 
develop the memory, unless you made a special 
point of remembering what you read. In fact, 
light and indiscriminate reading is more 
likely to weaken the memory by crowding it 
with a mass of useless details. 

Wanted a Flesh Builder 

E. E. L.—The best flesh builder is good, 
wholesome food, thoroughly digested. Some 
people recommend a dose of olive oil three 
times a day to the person who wants to gain 
flesh. If you will send stamped and addressed 
envelope, I will send more complete directions 
for diet to increase flesh. 

Astringent for Enlarged Pores 

A. E.—Cold water is an excellent astringent 
for enlarged pores. Apply it liberally to the skin 
after washing the face in warm water. Benzoin 
and rosewater are also good for this purpose. 
Take as much rosewater as is necessary to 
moisten the face, and add ten drops of benzoin. 
Apply to face with soft cloth. This should not 
be applied until the skin is absolutely clean. 


Superfluous Hair 

One In Distress—The only cure for super- 
fluous hair is the electric needle in the hands of 
an experienced operator. I should be very 
careful about using Barium Sulphate. 

I don’t think anybody knows just what 
causes a growth of hair on a woman’s face. I 
do not think the lime could have any effect, 
though I should not advise anyone to use hard 
water on the face in any case, as it dries the 
skin. A massage cream that does not contain 
lanoline is not likely to do any harm. It is ab- 
a safe to use it around the eyes and fore- 

ead. 

I should be glad to send you directions for 
using peroxide and ammonia for this trouble 
if you will send me an addressed, stamped 
envelope. 


Woman’s World 


The L. C. McLain 
Orthopedic Sanitarium 


HIS thoroughly equipped private san- 
itarium is devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of crippled and deformed con- 
ditions, such as Club Feet, Infantile Par- 
alysis, Hip Disease, Spinal Diseases and 
Deformities, Wry Neck, Bow Legs and 
Knock Knees. 

Let-us advise you regarding any crip- 
pled, paralyzed or deformed child or 
personin whom you may be interested. 
It will cost you nothing, and in view of 
over 30 years’ experience in this work, 
our advice should be valuable. 


This Girl Was Born With Club Feet 


Gertrude Snyder, thirteen years old, 
daughter of Robert Snyder of Natrona, 
Pa., was born with Club Feet and was @gipeeme 
brought to this Sanitarium in May, 1911. 
The position of her feet at that time is 
shown in the left picture, while the po- 
sition and condition of her feet at the 
present time, after treatment at this 
Sanitarium, is shown in the picture on 
the right. 

2 The correction 
was made without 
Chloroform, Ether 


1 or any General An- 


aesthetic. Plaster 
Paris was not used. 


Write Mr. Snyder about 
\ this for he will be glad to 
; tell you of his experience. 
a A book entitled Deform- 
; % ities and Paralysis, also a 
¥ book of references, with 
, testimonials from practically 
-every state in the Union, 
, will be sent, upon request, 
re, charge. 


The McLain Ortho- 
Pedic Sanitarium 


4998 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis. Mo. 


free of 


And Your Suit 


OU can easily make big 
money with our new co- 


operative plan, showingour 
wool samples and snappy fashions 
to yourfriends. It’s Get 
new. They'll buy on sight, for you This 
save them from $4 to $8, give them 
the latest striking city fashions and 
the finest tailoring in the world. 
Your Own Suit for Nothing 
by making enough on the first two or three 
orders to pay forit. Why notdress swell, 
get your clothes ata confidential, inside 
ficure and easily make from $5 to $10a 
day? Nomoney or experience needed. \ 
Agent’scompleteoutfit sent FREE—60rich 
woolen samples—perfect measuring system 
—full instructions—everything necessary 
to start you in a big paying business. All 
clothes made to measure. Remember 
We Pay Express Charges 
and take all the risk. Everything sent sub- 
ject to examination and approval before pay- 
ment is made. Clothes must fit and satisfy 
or your money back. Send nomoney—we 
furnish everything FREE. Just maila post- 
al today and the dollars will soon be flowing 
your way. Weappoint only one agent ina 
town, so write quick and be the lucky man 
to get in on the big money. t 
RELIABLE TA!ILORING COMPANY 
343 S. Peoria Street, Chicago, til. 
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Amazing *‘DETRO Kerosene Engine 
shipped cn 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
ful fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
ever given on reliable farm engine; if 
not, pay nothing. No waste, no evapo- 
ration, no explosien from coal oil. 


Gasoline Going Up! 

Gasolineis 9ctolichigherthan ~ 
coal oil. Still going up. Two 
pints of coal oil do work of three 
pints gasoline, 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


—only engine running on coal 
oil successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 
olineand benzine, too. Starts with- - 
out cranking. Only three moving inderscan- 
parts—no cams—no sprockets—no B notcarbonize 
gears—no valves—the utmost in simplicity, power and strength. 
Mounted on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20 h. p., in stock ready to 
ship. Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready to run. 
Pumps, saws, threshes, churns, septrates milk, grinds feed, 
shells corn, runs home electric lighting plant. Prices (stripped), 
$29.50 up. Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial, Don't 
buy an engine tiil you investigate money-saving, power-saving 
“DETROIT."’ Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find out. 
If you are first in your neighborhood to write, you get Special 
Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! (138) 


Detroit Engine Works,;97 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Pe The New Improved ‘*Kasy” 
Tron, _Quick, easy sales—big 
rofits, New invention—women 


witt-eaoata getting rich, Brant, 


Mo., sold 3 doz. first week; Fitter, 

Ta., sold 24 in 3 deve. Does big iron- 

ing for two cents. Saves cost in short 

time. Guaranteed, Saves time—labor—strength— 
health. Write quick for special terms, 


FOOTE MFG.CO, B. 518, Dayton, Ohlo 
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The New Parcels Post Law 


mer By HORACE ZOLLARS 


While Still in the Experimental Stage It Promises to Be of Great Benefit 
: ar : to the Nation. 


f Rok new parcels post law, which became 
operative the first of January, is still in the 
experimental stage; but it promises to be one of 
the most effective and useful laws ever passed 
by an American congress. It is of direct eco- 
nomic interest to the entire nation, and whether 
you live in city or in country, you will probably 
soon realize its helpfulness. 

Friendly students of the new law believe that 
when it is finally worked out it may produce 
almost revolutionary business changes and give 
the high cost of living a serious blow. The pro- 
ducer and the consumer, they say, should get 
together—perhaps with disastrous results to the 
middleman. 

‘While the definite limits of the law have not 
yet been determined by the department, the 
following points seem clear: 

The farmers on a rural route will be able to 
mail parcels from the farm. They may mail 
garden truck, eggs if properly packed, dressed 
chickens and meat but not live chickens. 

A parcel properly stamped, with the name of 
the sender on it, may be left standing beside the 
rural mail box and it will be taken up by the 


rural route carrier and delivered to its destina- ’ 


tion. 
The carrier probably will not be given a new 
equipment, a larger wagon or more horses, but 


more carriers may be put on so that in place of ° 
one mail delivery a day in the country there - 


may be several. 
Important to the Farmer 
Using the parcels post the farmer will be able 
to take garden truck, eggs, chickens and other 
produce to the mail box and have it delivered 
from house to house in town. And the cost of 


this within the limits of his local zone will be 
only five cents for the first pound and one cent a 
pound for each additional pound. 

Where formerly he sold to the huckster— 
providing he didn’t care to drive to town—the 
huckster sold to the commission man, the com- 


mission man to the grocer, and the grocer to the 
consumer—each making his profit—now the 
farmer may sell direct to the consumer. 

Still considering the farmer; there is no reason 
why any one should not run a mail order busi- 
ness right.on his own farm. There is a farmer 
in Wisconsin who has spent thousands of dol- 
lars to work out a business organization to 
market his sausages. The people in the large 
cities would be glad to pay a good price for real 
country-made sausage if they could get it. 

By using the parcels post one could ship 
farm-made sausage all over the United States 
to be delivered at the door of the consumer. 
Butter, apple butter, cantaloupes, strawberries, 
broilers, guaranteed eggs, or anything of this 
nature could be sold in the same way. The 
farmer will be able to set up in business as a 
manufacturer, a business man, an advertising 
man, and plutocrat. It will pay him to pick 
out some specialty and push it. 

The farmer who lives within fifty miles of a 
large city has an especial advantage. At the 
present time unless he is able to drive to town, 
he must sell to the commission man. Shipping 
by parcels post he should be able to work up a 
retail trade in the highest priced market in 
America, the large cities. 

The people in the small towns will be bene- 
fitted by this law. The consumer will get fresh 
farm produce at a small price. The merchants 
will have at least a country-wide market for his 
goods, where formerly he sold mainly in the 
town. Farmers generally do their buying on 
Saturday and- often do without things rather 
than make a special trip to town during the 
week. Now they may buy every week day and 
have the goods delivered at the farm. 

The parcels post law instructs the post- 
master general to take steps towards working 
out a C. O. D. system, a collect system, and an 
insurance system. 


Increasing the Mail Trade 
This act also should be a fine thing for mail 
order men and manufacturers. They will be 
able to ship goods direct to the consumer and 
- collect for them. Chicago has been given the 
“largest appropriation by the government be- 


4. 


cause this city is known to be the center of the 
mail order business. 

Farmers today are fairly well-to-do, not so 
well off as many city people think, or so poor as 
formerly. They can and do buy things they 
never would have thought of buying ten years 
ago. Still there are many necessities and lux- 
uries that the farmers don’t buy simply because 
of the inconveniences of transportation. 

Safety razors, for example, are little known 
on the farm. New style neckties please the 
farmer boys but are seldom bought because 
seldom seen. Alarm clocks, rubber heels for 
shoes, breakfast foods, fountain pens, prepared 
soups, shoe polishes, massage creams, and a 
multitude of similar articles that seldom are 
sold to farmers should now be marketed in large 
quantities. The farmer today should enjoy the 
same luxuries as the city business man—and at 
the same cost. 

Whether shipping from a farm, a village, or a 
large city remember the following “don’ts!” 

Don’t try to ship a package weighing more 
than eleven pounds. 

Don’t ship one greater in size than seventy- 
two inches in length and girth. 

Don’t put one in the mail that in form or kind 
will injure the person of the postal employe or 
damage the mail equipment or injure other mail 
matter. 
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Trust You 
Wherever You Live Write 
For His Catalog a Free 
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World’s Greatest Home Furnisher Spear’s Rug 

Spear of Pittsburgh sells Home Furnishi : 

Z dreds of thousands of Home Lovers a = pe a 
In the high quality of his goods, the fair, square treat- fi SEAT athe 
ment extended to his vast army of customers, and M% er green or tan 

his exceptionally liberal credit terms, Spear can just- ground. Splen- 


Word 


ly claim to be the World’s Greatest Home Furnisher. did quality. 
The richand pros- § Under his plan Spear has made it possible for fami- & Z eg W. 4602, 
perous class can # lies of the most moderate means to have all the com- Brg" pores: 
always command § forts, necessities and luxuries formerly found only Price,$11.95, 


the luxuries of 
life, but the aver- 
age home lover 
needs the Spear 


8 classes. 


to the Nation. I § 
want 1,000,000 
families to say of 
me: ‘*He helped 
us to furnish and § 
and beautify our 
homes.’”? I ask for 


No. C. W. 201—$11.65— 
$1.50 Cash—Bal. 7Se 
™ Monthly. Heavy 


no higher tribute = 
to my life’s work. en 
Write for my § Ls wire 
Big Free Catalog § Furniture, Dishes, Mattresses, epEnie; 
today. Carpets, Rugs, Sewing Machines, Bedding, i coil sup- 
SPE AR Stoves,Ranges, Washing Machines, Springs, 5 ports; 50 
Refrigerators, Lace Curtains, Silverware, Ib. cotton top mattress, 2 pillows. 
of Clocks, Portieres, Go-Carts. New Queene S| 
Pittsburgh a Kitchen 


Cabinet : 
Solid oak high 

gloss finish, has 
epice drawers, 
china cup- 


Spear has full confidence in the readers of this 
paper, and invites them to accept his liberal, divided 
payment plan forall theirneeds, Why should, 

you buy from any one but Spear, when he 


boards,spice 


Don’t send matter of a perishable character 
that is perishable within a period reasonably 
required for transportation and delivery. 

Don’t forget that seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, and plants are to be shipped as 
formerly. 

Don't place common stamps on your package 
to be sent by parcels post. 

Distinctive stamps are to be issued for this 
purpose and these stamps only must be used. 

Parcels with ordinary stamps on them will be 
treated as matter “held for postage” and will 
not be forwarded. 


Don’t forget to put a return card on the par- 
cel. The name of the sender must be on all 
packages otherwise they will not be accepted. 

Copies of the parcels post map, showing the 
zones and the locations of the postoffices, and 
guides, will be in the hands of the rural carriers 
and may be consulted by the farmer. 

Postmasters will be given scales and a tape 
six feet in length for weighing and measuring 
the packages. 

’ The zone system may be understood by a 
reference to the map shown here, prepared for 
use by the Chicago postoffice. Wherever you 
are you are in the center of a zone, and the post- 
age rates from your office will depend on the 
distances. 

If you are shipping to a point in your own 
locality, that is, to a point served by your post- 
office, the rate is five cents for the first pound 
and one cent for each additional pound. 

To a point from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty miles away costs six cents for the first 
pound and four cents for each added pound. 
And so on until you reach the eighth zone over 
eighteen hundred miles away, which costs 
twelve cents for the first pound and twelve 
cents for each additional pound. One dollar 
and thirty-two cents for an eleven-pound pack- 
age shipped over eighteen hundred miles is the 
highest price. 

In many ways ‘the parcels post law is an ex- 
periment. The postmaster general, with the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, is allowed to change many points in it. If 
you find it doesn’t work out the way you want 
it to, put up a kick. Protest to your congress- 
man or postmaster. The kicker may not be be- 
loved but he often does much good. 

The fight to get the parcels post has been the 
people’s fight—the common people, farmers, 
small town consumers, and others. The law is 
not perfect by any means. Larger packages 
should be carried. Smaller rates should be 
charged. The shipping regulations should be 
simplified. And to get these further advan- 
tages we should keep on kicking. Ship all you 
want to—-the more the better. Make this 
branch of the postoffice service pay. But keep 
on kicking, 


gives you the greatest selection of high grade ————— = 
goods at lowest prices and makes it so easy SS 


for you to pay? 


cans, sugar 
bin, flour 

bin, cutlery 
drawers. 47 
ins. wale: = 4 
Cale Ma $9.95, $1.50 
high. No.C2850 Cash, 75c Monthly. 


Newest “Auto” Go-Cart 
re SII 


Anything you order from Spear of Pitts- 
burgh will be shipped with privilege of 30 


Spear’s Famous Go-Cart with @2==m 


Rocker Bargain tianccca 


A large, comfortable, solid 
EY) golden Sak Rocker with high tube aes a 75¢ 
2) Back, fully tufted andbutton- pushers: Per 
454 ed, upholstered with high fnameledcross Mo. 


de black Sylvan leather. 
eat is made over full steel 
springs and_has beautiful 
ruffled edge. Wide arms, front 
posts of handsome design. 


Mail Free 


handle and nickel is 
plated side arm and dash trimmings, 10 inch wheels 
with heavy solid rubber tires. Has long reclining 
upholstered back, adjustable foot basket and long 
flat springs under seat, automobile four-bow exten- 
ood with full curtained sides and back. 


: 


to your home now or 
not. Just send Spear 
your name today. 


SPEAR & CO., 


Dept. T-2 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by 

fy the Cornish Plan,—why shouldn’t you? HereIs § 
Our Offer. You select any of thelatest,choicest § 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in é 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 


You Choose Your 


Own Terms 
Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
+ The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 4 
grade instruments must charge yuu because they protect their dealers. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful § 


book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. Cornish Zo wee h nee. j- 
¢9 Established Over ears 
Rag Carpets,Colonial 


Write for it today and please mention this paper. 
EA V Art Squares, Etc. 


Mary T. Goldman’s 
Make $2.00 To $5.00 A Day Profit. 


Gray Hair Restorer 

\ restores original color in ¥ We help start you and help you succeed. Write 

mild, healthful manner today for our Free Book, ‘‘Weaving for Profit’’— 
Sede Fully illustrated—Contains Loom and 


Be in from 7tol4days. En- 
tirely different from any- Rug Machinery, Prices, Instruc- 
tions for Beginners, etc. The 


thing ee Its effect is 
ead Sr Deen Steel Built Fly Shuttle Loom 
has opened the way for hundreds 


ash off nor look unnat- 
ural. Has no sediment, so it’s neither sticky Bor 
into a good business, It offers you 
opportunity to make a start. 


greasy—it’s as pure and clear as water. 

Don't experiment—use what thousands of others 
have found safe and satisfactory. Generous tree 
sample and comb sent for five 2c stamps to cover 
postage and packing. Mention original color of 
hair. MaryT Goldman, 15 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, 


AT HOME 


Trade Mark Registered 


Built right, works right, lasts lifetime, 
Let us prove these facts and show 

you the road to steady employment. 
Regular profits, for men and women. Investigate now. 
PDEEN LOOM Co., 600 N. 7 ST., HARLAN, IOWA 


Minn. The large-size $1.00 bottle sold by all dealers, 


Big Profits for any man or woman selling the MAR- 
VEL VAPORIZER for Coal Oil Lamps. Makes 
PROS ge Ree oe 

a Fit any iD. excited---coining_money. 
a Glasscock, Ark., made $554 in few dage. Eereiwer, 
ao. made a Saturday. No experience required. 


AS. ONEY but write today. 
d Fairchild & Co., 626 Nasby Bidg., Toledo. 0. 


You S | ANWIER 


HT---no smo smell. 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Tria] 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide, 
G_ A. LEWIS, 108 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Gregory’s “Honest 
produce the best of crisp vegetables cet 
and beautiful flowers. Let us prove this in yous 
garden by trying the following: 


Season's | ettuce & Radish 10c 


Supply 

We will mail large packet each of May King and 
Curled Simpson Lettuce, Scarlet Globe and White Icicle 
Radish. Choicest strains of finest sorts. Enough for 
several sowings. Orderas ‘‘the popular collection.’’ 


Beautiful, instructive Catalog. Helps 
FREE to better gardens, Lists all good vegetable 
and flower seeds. Gives *‘honest’’ prices. 
Ask for your copy to-day. Sent FREE on request, 
J. J. Wi. GREGORY & SON 
417 Elm §St., Marblehead, Mass, 


1 Pkt. Sweet Peas, Finest Mixed, 
1 pkt. Asters, McGregor's Mixture, 
| put. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous. 
1 Pkt. Brilliant Petunias, Mixed. 
1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Best Double. 
1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Fragrance. 
1 Pkt. Sweet Ayssum, Always Blooms, 
1 Pkt. Miggonette, An Old Favorite. 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, Red, Pink, White. 
1 Pkt. Forget-Me-Not, Sweet, Dainty. 
Send 10c¢ topay packing, postage, eto., 
> and we will mail these 10 pkts. selected 
4 seeds with full instructions, in a 200 


rebate onvelope which giv 
you more than the seeds.... FREE 


‘ > 
OUR GREAT Sk8cun CATALOGUE 


IS DIFFERENT—OVER 200 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS. 

The greatest catalogueever printed. Every flower lovershould have it. 
Send 10c to cover packng, postage, ete., and wewill send the 10 packets 
of Seed, the 20c rebate envelope and our Special Bargain Catalogue, 


The McGregor Bros. Co., Box 506 Springfield, Ohio 


# Send only 10c for trial test order—18 Big Packets: 

i Boot, Perfected Red Turnip, earliest, best. 

#] Cabbage, Winter Header, sure header, fine. 

@ Carrot, Perfected Half Long, best table sort, 

fl Colery, Winter Giant, large, crisp, good, 

4 Cucumber, Family Favorite, favorite sort. 

H Lettuce, Bell’s Prize Head, early, tender. 

Hi Musk Molon, Luscious Gem, best grown. 

Hi Watermeion, Bell’s Early, extra big, fine, ‘ 
Mi Onion, Prizetaker, weight 3 lbs., 1000 bu. per acre. & 
# Parsnip, White Sugar, long, smooth, sweet. . 
Ml Radish, White Icicle, long, crisp, tender, best. 

Wi Tomato, Earliest in World, large, smooth, fine, 

Hi Turnip, World’s Fair, large, yellow, sweet. 

Al Flower Seeds, 500 sorts mixed, large packet, 

4 Big Tom Pumpkin. Makes finest pies. 

Boll's Giant Thick Leaf Spinach. None better. 
Cross or Peppergrass. Needed on every table. 

4] Mammoth Russian Sunflower. Largest flowers. d 
@ Big FREE Catalog sent with each order, also FREE § 
™ Coupon for 10c—good with 25c order. Write today § 
: Address, J. J. BELL SEED CO.. Deposit N. ¥ 
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Rew NEIL FIRE KING ORCHID FLOWERED GIANT SNOW QUEEN 


hive NO “us, 
coecrion or PANIES 


Five full size packages, marvelous and striking varie- 
ties. Gigantic in size, richest, ONLY 1 0°-aa 
novel and unique colorings for 


F RR E E PANSY BOOKLET 


HOW TO GROW BIG PANSIES 


and the handsomest Seed and Plant Guide ever issued. 
Hundreds of illustrations, many in colors, true to 
nature. Mention this paper. Send today. Don’t wait. 


GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 
2347 Rose St. Rockford, Illinols 


f= STAR FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 


eat, For Only 10 Cts. 


eS) wit Celosia Castle Gould, 
eV 2 most brilliant of flowers. 
%ip €* 5 Crego Aster, monster 
white, enormous in size. 
Carnation Everblooming, 
finest white, large double. 
Giant Portulaca, a_ glorious 
new sort of marvelous brilliancy. 
Orchid - flowered Pansies, 
wonderful colors and forms, 

These s most superb Novelties sold 
last yearfor one dollar. Nothing bet- 
ter in cultivaton, We mail all 5 with 
cultural directions and big Catalogue 

FOR ONLY TEN CENTS. 
Our big Catalogue of Flower and Veg. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants andnew Fruits /ree to all 
who apply. We arethe largest growers in the 
world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, etc, 
and our stocks are the best and cheapest. 
LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N, WY. 


To get our new 1913 catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden” (204 pages, 800 en- 
gravings devoted to vegetables and flowers), 
send us ten cents in stamps, naming this 
magazine, and wewill sendyou frez our famous 
50¢ Henderson Collection of Flower and 


Vegetable Seeds, enclosed in coupon en- 
velope good for 25c, and will alsosend our new 
booklet, “Garden Cuide and Record,”’ a con- 


densed, comprehensive booklet of cultural 
directions and general garden information. 


Where Seeds Come From 


By SAMUEL ARMSTRONG HAMILTON 


The Plant-Breeder Has Many Hard Problems, and the Beauty of Our 
Gardens Depends on How He Solves Them 


ID YOU ever wonder where all the seeds 
are grown? Has it ever occurred to you 
what a complex affair the providing, annually, 
of millions of pounds of seeds for the use of the 
farmer and gardener has become; what a great 
business it is? 

If you have not seen great fields of plants 
growing, in many corners of this country, mere- 
ly to furnish seeds to be planted from which to 
grow other plants the next season, I am sure 
you will enjoy reading about it. It is a story 
which is as fascinating as it is true, and which 
will explain some things which have been mys- 
teries to many people who use seeds every year 
in their gardens, especially that greatest mys- 
tery of all to the gardener: Why do the seeds 
all seem to do well when they represent so many 
different genera from many different climes? 
How have they all been so climated to my gar- 
den, and equally so to the gardener in the north, 
south, east and west? The answer is simple, 
yet it has taken many years of hard work and 
deepest thought to bring about these results. 

Suppose you were to plant in your garden 
seeds of the common flowers and vegetables 
with which we are all familiar, for the purpose 
of growing your own stock of seeds for next 
year, and that your garden was in the latitude 
of Washington, D. C., which is an average 
location, between north and south, and east 
and west. You would plant string beans, lima 
beans, early and late peas, beets, corn, lettuce, 
radish, and many other vegetables, besides such 
common flowers as sweet peas, asters, zinnias, 
begonias, daisies, campanula, allyssum, and 
many others, all of which would do well in your 
garden, and which would give some kind of 


those showing the acme of the type selected as 
the standard are allowed to produce seed, and 
thus the selection goes on from year to year, the 
flower meantime increasing in size, and beauty 
under its stimulus. But the plant-breeder does 
not relax his efforts once he has attained his 
ideal type. He cannot maintain it. He must 
strive for a higher one, or see his seed deterior- 
ate slowly but surely (excepting in the case of a 
backward “break”) to the point at which he 
got it from Nature. When you attempt to take 
his place in your garden, you cannot understand 
under what a handicap you labor, unless you 
have all the conditions, naturally, which are re- 
quired to produce his results. Hence your 
failure! 

Sweet peas used to be grown entirely in the 
west of England, but even the English seeds- 
men are now having them grown on the Pagific 
Coast of the United States, where there is 
plenty of moisture during the growing season, 
and dry clear atmosphere during the season 
when the seeds are ripening and curing. 

The asters are grown to the greatest perfec- 
tion in what is known as the “Rochester Sec- 
tion” of New York, where the soil, climate, 
moisture, and temperature are just right for 
them. The petunia, various kinds of pinks, and 
Sweet Williams; portulaca, balsams, and mari- 
golds, are grown commercially in the south of 
France for the seedsmen of the whole world, 
while the larkspurs, snapdragons, calendulas, 
cornflowers are grown in England. Field corn 
is grown in the northwest so that it will be hardy 
and mature during the growing season further 
south. Corn is along-season vegetable, natural- 
ly, and the aim of every corn -breeder is to get a 


The Intelligent Work of the Seed Grower Makes This Garden Possible 


seeds. But what would be the result of your 
planting these seeds? Let us see. 

As being types of what would result, we can 
take the garden peas, and the sweet peas, for 
vegetables and flowers. The others would act 
similarly. In the case of the garden peas, you 
would get a fair crop the first season. Some of 
these seeds would lack vitality, due to the sea- 
son, soil, and possible lack of intensive culture, 
especially if the season be a dry one. Of those 
left you would save some seeds and plant the 
next year, and you would see a demonstration 
of why the seedsmen spend thousands of dollars 
in growing their seeds each in its own particular 
best growing-place. You would not get one- 
third of a crop, although you might get a fair 
amount of germination, as they would bloom at 
a time to bring them into fruit just in mid-sum- 
mer, and with the lack of vitality from their 
parent seeds there would not be enough to fill 
the pods. 

With the sweet peas there would be action, 
similar, but still distinct. The one particular 
thing about the sweet pea which has driven the 
seed-growers almost to distraction is its tend- 
ency to atavism, or a harking back to ancestral 
types. This tendency can be best averted by 
growing the seeds under such conditions that 
the upward tendency is strengthened, in fact, 
increased. The sweet pea cannot stand still; it 
goes forward or backward! This has been 
evidenced many times. The seed which you 
would plant of your own growing under your 
garden conditions would give but a small per- 
centage of flowers true to type and color, and 
these would lack vigor, and intensity of shading. 
The seeds from these, saved, and planted an- 
other season later, would likely show many 
cases of reversion to ancestral types, off colors 
and shades, and perhaps a “break” at one jump 
to the first type, the old notched one, the very 
Adam of sweet peas, as has happened to me in 
two generations of home-grown seed. Does not 
this seem marvelous? 

You will understand this better perhaps, when 
I say that the lives of all our modern flowers 
and vegetables are artificial ones. They live 
lives of strenuous, forced existence. The best 
soil, climate, cultivation, temperature, and en- 
vironment are selected with a view to force 
them to the highest point obtainable, and only 


variety which will unvaryingly ripen in ninety 
days from seed, so that the frost will not catch 
it in sections north of the Ohio River. Most of 
the sweet corn seed for early cropping is grown 
in Maine and Canada for the same reasons. A 
midseason ripening kind there will be an early 
Os in the sections south of New York 
ity. 

But the matter of locality is not the only one. 
Soil and environment have great bearing on cer- 
tain crops. Many sections of the country were 
tried until it was finally settled that the best 
cabbage seed can be grown on Long Island, due 
to the soil, and the moist, cool winds from the 
ocean and bay. Everyone knows that the bulk 
of the sweet potatoes come from the south, but 
the most of those raised for seed are grown in 
certain districts of New Jersey, Delaware, and 
the eastern shore of Maryland, where condi- 
tions are similar. 

The zinnia, carnation, and the marigold are 
grown for seed largely in Germany, while the 
kale, spinach, kohl-rabi, and Brussells sprouts 
come most from Holland and north Prussia, as 
do a number of others. The well-known 
spring-blooming bulbs, freesia, hyacinth, tulip, 
narcissi, and others are grown commercially 
only in Holland, there not being another spot 
on earth where it has been found profitable to 
grow them of as good quality as there. The 
Easter, or Harrissi lily has been grown for 
years in Bermuda alone, but it has lately been 
discovered that equally good ones can 
be grown in Oregon and Washington, and 
they may get the trade, owing to the 
ravages of the bulb-mite, a minute insect 
which attacks the blooming bud in Bermuda, 
and which cannot be known until the bulb is 
planted and found worthless. 

If ten cents seems a high price for a packet of 
seeds of an imported petunia, for example, con- 
sider that it was planted, cultivated, ripened 
and cured by peasant women in the south of 
France; forwarded to one of the great exporting 
seed-houses near Paris, where it was cleaned, 
tried for germination, packed, and shipped to a 
seedsman in this country, who also tested it for 
germination, and “rogues” (off color flowers), 
put it in packets, and delivered it to your door 
et of postage. It seems cheap now, does it 
not. 


Woman’s World 


zer family’’ of seed users by trying: 


Beautiful Flower Garden, 14c 
\ ‘We mail large packet each of ele- 
) gant Asters, lovely Sweet Alyssum, 
showy Petunias, brilliant Poppies, 
i) blue Cornflower and stately Cosmos, ¥ 
6 packets, l4c, 
Fine Vegetable Garden, 16c 
Earliest Cabbage, Short Horn Car- 
rot, Early Cucumber, Prizehead Let- 
tuce, Assorted Onions, Flashlight 
Radish—large packets each of 6 
splendid sorts. 16c postpaid. 25¢ 
buys both collections. Send 30c and 
fy get all above and a 15¢ packet of 
grand ‘‘Red Riding Hood” Tomato, 


9 Two Great FREE & 


GardenBooks 


Magnificent large catalog is free 

for all. Ask ona postcard. Those 

S who order above seeds will get a 

unique 24-page garden book as 
premium. Write to-day. 


JOHN A:SALZER SEED CO. 
GED AdamsSt LaCrosse Wis 


“FREE SE 


S 


FRENCH RADISH Dwarf Giant Tomato 
Very early, crisp and tender. Extra Early 


FOR TESTING 


Dwarf Giant Tomato. Grows two ft. high produces 
enormous size Tomatoes. They often weigh one or two 
pounds each: color crimson: a wonderful bearing plant, 

We will send a trial package of each to any one who 
writes, also our new 1913 Seed Catalog included 
(4 colors)—all FREE. Write Today. 


Ss Box54, Auburn, N.Y, 


mith Bros. Seed Co., 


SSA BLUE 
Ue 

Mapex No are constantly getting better, 
Ge Plant them for best returns 
mw /]/ // from garden and farm. Our own 
weay farms and trial grounds prove 
the merit of our seeds every year. 
You will like results they give in 
your garden, 


Liberal Seed Collection 10c 


Crosby’s Beet, Crisp-as-Ice Lettuce and Pearl 
_ Radish are three of our choicest vegetable special- 
ties, Top-Notch Climbing Nasturtiums and Spencer 
Seedling Sweet Peas surpass all othersof their kind, 
Five liberal packets ‘*True Blue'’ Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds 10c postpaid. 
Beautiful Catalogue FREE 

Describes and illustrates all that is good 
in vegetable, flower and field seeds. Helps 
gardeners do the right thing, Write 
for it to-day, 


THELIVINGSTON SEEDCO. 
227High St., Columbus, Ohio 


Mp 
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RAINBOW BEGONIA 


Seven Plants Seven Colors 


Flowering Begonias grow 
either in the house or out- 
doors as preferred. Sold in 
dry bulbs so you can plant 

them now or wait until May. 
<2 With the bulbs we send you 


3 
C= 
(PaD Seven Paper Flower 
Pots Free 
so you can start them at 
once and set them out in 
8 open ground inspring with- 
m Out disturbing them or re- 
extn carding their growth. 
Fn eats 


Pots o0C 
Pots 
Postpaid anywhere in the 
. S. Large illustrated cat- 
alog of seeds, plants and 
— = bulbs mailed free. 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept. K, Des Moines, la. 


So say many of my patrons, 
Send a dime and addresses of two other flower 
growers, and I will send you several things:— 
Ist. Full Aster Packet and ‘‘Cultural Directions."* 
2nd. Lifelike ** BASKET OF PANSIES,” in nat- 
ural colors, size 7x10 inches. It will adorn any room. 
8rd, *‘Value-back’’ coupon good for 10 cts. in flower seeds 
ian pine : ae wee any later order. 

. My dainty lower Catalog. It is free; send for it anyway. 

No better seeds grown. J 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman, 

3036Aldrich Ave. So., - Minneapolis, Minn, 


America’s Star Roses 
Guaranteed 
CATALOG SENT FREE 
360 of the Best Roses for America, 
Vigorous, own-root plants, 11 
leaders shown in natural colors; 
oF 85 others from photographs. Con- 
tains fullinformation about how to 
select, plant, pruneand grow. WRITE 
o TO-DAY for this valuable book, with 
FREE DELIVERY OFFER, 
The Conard & Jones Co., Box 49 pest Grove, Pa, % 


Rose Specialists—50 Years’ Experience, 


Vick’s 2x", Guide 
FOR 1913 IS READY 


Larger and better than ever. Several splendid new 
varieties. For 64 yours the leading authority on Ve 
table, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. You 
need it before you decide what kinds to plant. 


Send for your copy today, Itis free. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
8 Stone Street, The Flower City. 


February, 1913 


Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to bulld New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer, 


PRIZE COLLECTION "acts. 17 


ry yore 

(433 wort. a0; Letsuuce, 12 Kinds, wort Cy 

/im Lomatoes, 11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 

i) splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 

> < worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, 

WY) worth 25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 


Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive 
3 this valuable collection of seeds postpaid, to- 
eat? gether with my big instructive, beautiful 

Sell | MY Seed and Plant Book, tells all about Buck- 

; 4 RY bee's ‘Full of Life” Seeds, Plants, ete. 


Vt .W. BuckBE 


BR Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 8 Rockford, iif. 


Gigantic Tomato 
SEEDS FREE 


Here is _the king of all Tomatoes, 
largest and most productive, fruit often 
weighing 3 to 5 lbs., each, and 100 to 
150 Ibs. have been grown on one plant 

very smooth, few seeds, solid ali 
through, ripens early, being a_hand- 
some red color. A few plants will-pro- 
duce more Tomatoes than any family 
can use. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We want every per- 
son who uses seeds to 
see our 1913 Seed Book 
and try this Gigantic 
Tomato and we will 
send a sample packet 


for trial, with Seed 
Book Free. This bookis 
full of new Vegetables, 
Fruits and Flowers. 
Send your address plainly written on Postal today. 


Fairview Seed Farms, Lock Box 122, Syracuse, N. Y. 


One-Pound Seed Potato 


FAMOUS EARLY PETOSKEY 
25 Cents, Postage Paid 


This splendid, early-maturing, big-yielding potato will 
increase your yield 50 to 100 bushels per acre. Grown on 
our Northern Farms, where climate gives the seed 
vitality, size and beauty of color. Early Petoskeys now 
used by prosperous farmers everywhere. -- 


OUR INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


One-pound Early Petoskey Seed Potato sent postage 
paid for 25 cents. Send money in stamps. Only one 
order to each person. You get twenty-five cent coupon 
good on next order with this offer. 

Our Free Catalogue tells all about our Hardy Northern 
Seeds and how to get big yields. Choice of big growers 
everywhere. Illustrated in colors. Prices reasonable-- 
big results. Send for free catalogue today—now! 


_Darling & Beahan 
222 Michigan St. - - Petoskey, Mich 


The sower 
has no second chance. 
A good beginning is the 
Y only safe rule; put your 
faith in the best seeds you 
can buy. Ferry’s have had the 
highest. reputation for over 50 
years. For sale everywhere: 


1913 Catalogue free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan 


SEEDS 
; a JNGEE Rose 


Sturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 


: Our roses are strongest and best.: More 
: than 60 years of ‘‘knowing how’’ be- 
hind each plant; that fact is your 
guarantee of satisfaction. We have 
a special plan by which we ship 
live growing plants, all ‘ 
charges paid, and guarantee © 
safe delivery. No matter 
where you live, you can depend 
on getting D & doses in per- 
fect condition. Write for 

Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 

for 1913—Free 


This is a beautiful book and tells all abont the 
wonderful roses—nearly 1000 kinds— that have 
made the name ‘‘Dingee’’ famous. This book also de- 
scfibes all kinds of garden plants and seeds, and tells 
how.toe-grow them successfully 106 pages and elabor- 
ately illiistrated. We are the o/dest and the 

rose-growing house in the country—no 
other house has our reputation, Established 1850. 70 
Greenhouses. 


The DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 264, West Grove, Pa. 


FREE TO YOU 


5 PACKETS 
FLOWER SEED 


One packet each of These 5 packets of 
CARs. son iS a Emeay Bower lg 8 will pro- 
uce the choicest of 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. these flowers. 


. There are enough to keep you supplied with 
flowers all the season. Your name on a postal 

g8 them Free, Postpaid —also our new 
Colored Catalog of fruits, flower and vegetable 
seeds all FREE. Send your postal NOW ! } 


MILLS SEED COMPANY, 
Box 400. Washington, lowa.. 


Raising Money for the Church 


By FLORENCE BERNARD 


WE HAD to raise money, but how? Every 
old idea had been used, and the people 
were tired of them. We obtained the use of an 
empty store room, and the husband of one of 
our members erected two rows of booths with an 
isle between, giving the rooms the appearance 
of a miniature street. The booths were roughly 
put up, but the decorations made them pretty. 
It was a fair, one side being devoted to the 
“Seven Stages of Women,” the other to the men. 

The first booth was labeled ‘‘ Babyhood,”’ and 
was decorated with white crepe paper. Here 
were found dainty ready-made baby clothes of 
good material and make. There were rubber 
dolls, rattles, nursing bottles, and baby foods; 
dainty pillows, afghans, pin cushions, coat 
hangers, bibs, bonnets. Sets of baby ribbon 
rosettes, fastened w.th tiny safety pins, ready 
to pin on a dress and remove when the latter 
was washed, sold especially well. There were 
a few hand embroidered dresses which brought 
big prices. 

The next booth was labeled ‘“ Childhood,” 
and the decorations were in light blue. Ging- 
ham rompers, straw hats, little pails of white 
sand, dolls, doll houses, and every sort of play- 
thing were sold here. A great doll house fur- 
nished complete was a great attraction, and was 
bought by a doting father for a good sum. 

The third booth was labeled “Schooldays,” 
and the decorations were in yellow. Tablets, 
pencils, hook straps, etc. were sold, but the 
greatest sale was on the assortment of gingham 
school dresses and aprons provided. 

The fourth booth was decorated in pink, and 
represented “ Girlhood,’ Here were found 
shirt waists, co-ed dresses, and all sorts of girlish 
fol-de-rols. There were hair bows, sashes, par- 
ty dress hangers, chamois, party bags, shirt 
waist boxes and hat boxes neatly covered with 


flowered paper, vanity cases, and all sorts of 
fancy collars and ties. 

The fifth booth belonged to the bride, and the 
decorative colors were pale green and white. Of 
course, there were no attempts at the bride’s 
gown, but the danity lingerie provided sold 
splendidly. There were cook books and hand 
made books of chafing dish recipes, dresser 
scarfs, doilies, pillow cases, stamped with differ- 
ent monograms, table cloths all hemmed, and 
hosts of fancy cushions. A number of table 
decorations for the bride’s table were also pro- 
vided, as well as scarfs and other articles suit- 
able for gifts to bridesmaids. 

The next table was the “ Housekeeper’s 
Table,” and was patronized by the brides, as 
well as by the “old hands.”’ There were kitchen 
aprons, pans, wooden spoons, salt holders, in 
fact, everything suggestive of the kitchen. A 
number of contrivances were displayed for 
lightening work, many of which the women had 
never heard of before. 

The last table was the ‘‘Old Lady’s Table” 
and was draped in purple. This offered shawls, 


caps, knitting materials, easy slippers and other’ 


articles for the old lady. 

On the opposite side of the aisle o1 street the 
“Stages of Man” were represented, the articles 
for sale being changed to suit the needs of man. 
Women are the buyers, and if only the “ Stages 
of Women” were attempted the profits would 
be ample to repay the workers. 

At the end of the “‘street’’ was a cozy corner, 
whose easy chairs looked very inviting to the 
tired shoppers. Here coffee, ices, and cool 
drinks were served. A piano was hidden behind 
a bank of ferns, and at intervals songs were sung 
by talented vocalists. The music enticed peo- 
ple into the store, and when they saw the dainty 
bargains, they “‘just couldn’t help buying.” 


Teaching Children to Obey 


By NANCY KAMPF 


OTHERS so often are* blind to faults in 
their own children, but perceive them 
readily enough in their children’s playmates. 
Habits of disobedience and selfishness not. only 
mean heartache for the mother, but grave dis- 
advantages all through life for the child. 

I know a mother who has a dear little boy of 
two years. -He is naturally sunny-tempered, 
and is easily managed- when anyorie takes the 
trouble to make him obey, and yet the neigh- 
bors dread to see the child coming. “The mother 
doesn’t enjoy her visit, nor does her hostess. 
Unless he is watched, the child will drag down 
éverything within reach, piling it on the floor, 
while the unwise but distracted mother cries: 
“Baby, baby, mamma will leave you at home 
next time! How'can you be so naughty!” 

How soon a child learns it doesn’t have to 
obey! i 
+ At home this mother gives the child whatever 
it cries for, and to prevent the child’s noticing 
things it might cry for, the words are spelled. 
Thus the mother, and the father who humors 
the child even more, go on piling up trouble for 
themselves, failing at the same time to give the 
child the training that is due him. 

Another mother I know has, with other chil- 
dren, a little boy of seven or eight years. 

“Arty,” as she calls him, occasionally picks 
up something he has been told not to touch. 

“Arty, put that right down,” his mother will 
say. 

Arty means to obey as soon as his curiosity is 
satisfied—but not yet. 

“Arty, do you hear?” asks his mother. A 
foolish question in itself as she knows quite well 
he isn’t deaf. 


By this time she has lost her temper and in 
undignified tones she cries: <‘‘ Arty, if I have to 
tell you one more time to put that down’I shall 
come over there to you.” 

Arty by this time is ready to lay the article 
down and does so entirely unmoved by his 
mother’s thréats. aa fe 

Then she begins her usual complaint. 
“ Arty, why is it you won’t mind me? Why do 
I always have to speak to you so many times? 
Do you want to drive me crazy?” etc. - 

On any other subject she is an ‘intelligent 
woman. Why is she so foolish as to ask a 
child such silly questions? What such a 
mother needs is rigorous self-examination and 
strength to carry out a system of. government 
that her intelligence must certainly tell her is 
right. 

The child’ doesn’t mind because he knows he 


_doesn’t have to at once—that she will tell him 


several times to do a thing before a definite 
move is made. He is not doing it- to aggravate 
her as she seems to imagine, but he is simply 
following the dictates of his own desires. 

If left to ourselves we would all do the things 
we wanted to do, but life@ teaches some stern 
lessons as we grow older. When we do things 
that are distasteful it is in obedience to a higher 
law that we have come to recognize. A moth- 
er’s word represents this higher law to a child, 
through which he is still to grasp the other as 
his reasoning powers develop. 

A little trouble at first, a courage that never 
weakens, and more than all, an ever-ready 
tenderness and love, to show that it is because 
of love a mother stands ready to do with her 
might what is best for the child. 


An Effective Visitins Toilette 


STUDY of the handsome suit shown here 
will repay anyone who is looking for clever 
ideas to be embodied in a very useful dressy 
gown. This one consists of a one-piece bodice 
and skirt, and a little coat. 

The bodice is fashioned of lace, chiffon and a 
bit of the satin. The skirt is almost plain, with 
a simulated drapery at one side. It falls to the 
instep and is something less than two yards 
wide. The waistline is high and joined to the 
bodice about two and one-half inches above the 
natural waist line. 

The Dutch neck is finished with a frill of lace 
which extends down the front on each side. 
Covered buttons make a striking finish to these 
frills at the front. They are made of the fabric 
of the gown sewed over button molds. 

The short coat is cut with the very long 
shoulders and set-on basque. It is easy, rather 
loose on the figure, but excellent in lines. There 
is an embroidered batiste collar edged with a 
frill of lace. Similar frills outline the wide 
cuffs. Covered buttons are used for garniture 
on the sleeves and body of the coat. 

The sleeves are ample in size and new in 
design, widening toward the hand. They are 
three-quarter length. The material used in this 
model is satin charmeuse, but-any of fhe supple 
fabrics are suited to it. The new crepes would 
develop charmingly in such a costume. But 
the sheen of satin must be reckoned an advan- 
tage sometimes. 

The large satin hat is faced with crepe. It 
is finished with full plaitings of maline of the 
moisture-proof variety. It is a low-crowned 
affair with big full-blown roses. Its possessor 


may rest in the assurance that it will be good 
style for as long as she may choose to wear it; 
for not all millinery is short lived. In this 
model even the fragile-looking maline has been 
fortified against the weather. 


Supplying Your\4 
Table D irect 


ss 

ables any longer, You® ~ 
can buy the very best gro- 
ceries and other house- 
hold supplies direct from 
the great Larkin factories 
and save from 15 to 50 cents 
on each dollar. That's $50 
to $150 saved you in a year. 
Easy to do it, no matter where you live, by our fac- 
tory-to-family plun, explained inthis book. Weguaran- 
tee wholesale prices, safe and prompt deliveries, small 
freight-expense and absolute satisfaction. 

And you deal with a manufacturer long established 
—37 years in business—2,000,000 satisfied customers. 


200 Eatables At Cut Prices 


We do not cut prices for a few days on a few articles, 
Onr reductions are in effect every day and apply toevery 
grocery product we make or sell—200 in all, 


Best of Quality Assured 


We have ro second-class, stale or shelf-worn groceries. 
All are fresh high-grade goods. 

To prove we give utmost quality we permit one-quarter 
of uny package to be used WHOLLY AT OUR isk. That 
is, if it doesn't please you, you may send back the remain- 
der and we will return all your money, PLUS WHAT- 
EVER FREIGHT-CHARGES YOU'VE v’AID. 
Did you ever get a fairer offer? 


Our Book Free 
To Any Husband or Wife 


For example, our Out-Price Book offers: Fancy tea at 
half price; choice coffee reduced one-fourth; highest 
rade flour underpriced 20 per cent; canned vegetables 
owered 33 per cent; canned fruits brought down 35 per 
cent; soap, chocolate, cocoa, baked beans, mucaroni, 
noodles, table salt, starch, spices, flavoring extracts, pud- 
dings, cocoanut, gelatine, at half Pea all nearly 
TWO HUNDRED GROOERY ARTICLES, each reduced 
from 15 to 50 per cent. And if you order $10 worth you 
add to it 25 lbs. of the best-grade granulated sugar 
at 4c alb.! There are hundreds of other articles in this 
book—all sold at factory prices—used almost daily—toilet 
articles and preparations, paints, dry goods, notions, 
hardware sundries, ete. 

Weare willing tosend this Out-Price Book FREEto any 
family and let you try our low-priced groceries entirely 
at our risk of pleasing. By sending the coupon below or 
a postal now, you get the Cut-Price Book by retarn mail. 


Larkin Co., Dept 12, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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¢ LARKIN CO.,Dept. 12, Buffalo, N. Y. ws 
’ I am the head of a family and want your b 
g Cut Price Grocery Book. H 
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Write Today. Bethe one in your § 
town to get this astounding tailoring 
\ offer. An offer to give you the swellest B 
\ suit you ever saw FREE! But you must 
WW /uzary. We want a representative in & 
WW your town right away. We will start & 
) you in a@ big money-makiny bust- & 
I} ness of your own—FREE! Plenty of 
4 money and plenty of nifty clothes—for 
YOU—if you write AT ONCE! Nog 
money nor experience necessary. 


} WE PAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 
Yes, we pay evérything. You take no § 
risk. Justiake orders forour fineclothes # 
—made of the most beautiful “fabrics 
and in the latest classiest styles. Keep 
/ your present position and make 


$50.00 TO $100.00 A WEEK } 
on the side; or go into the business 

rightand make $3,000 to $5,000 a year. § 
PARAGON clothes sell like wildfire. § 
Agents swamped with orders on NEW § 
plan. Nothing like it anywhere, 


~ for our swell samples and 
Write Today  einpiete ourit for eving f 
(j= right ont to take ordera, Get our WONDERFUL 
tq NEW OFFER right now. WE PAY ALL CHARGES, Send a post card 


S NOW —while this great offer is still open. Don't delay_WKITE TODAY. § 


f Paragon Tailoring Co., Dept. 218 Chicago, Il. j 


Wonderful Fali- Bearing 


Strawberries 


Fruit in fall of first year and in spring and fall of second 


year. Big mroney-inaker! 500 plants setin May yielded 
from Aug. 23 to Nov. 11 nearly 400 quarts which sold for 
25c perqt. The past season (1912) we had 

fresh struyberries every day from June 


15 to Nov. 15! Weare / 
Strawberries and Sr 
Plants of ail } 

Big stock of best var 


adquarters for 


low prices. Plum Farmer, 
Royal Purple Raspberri 
be s, Gooseberries, 


Grapes A 
30 years’ experience. Cataloeue free. 


L. J. Farmer, Box 354, Pulaski, N.Y. 


GIVEN 


4K GOLD FILLED SIGNET 


ee vi 
Le SD Ring, guaranteed 3 years, any 
Ath . initial engraved free, to introduce our 
12 catalogue of Watches and Jewelry Send 
12¢ to cover advertising and postage. 


EAGLE JEWELRY CO., Dent. 6, East Boston, Mass. 
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Srorclad nis nisi 
in 1911 and 1912 
National 


Xx 
Mrs. C. F. Merrick, Lockney, Tex., 
with fer 140 eee dyonclad esate 2 o 
wins in_the Mo. Valley Farmer an 
Nebr. Farm Journal big Hatching H atching 
Lontest in me She placed 143 sees 
in e@ incubator and ha 
strong chicks, Think of that! You can Cc oO ntests 
now get these famous winners. Iron- 
clad also won in 1911 Contest. 


Egg Incubator Both 00 
Ad Chick Brooder For $10~ 


SL —————— 


If ordered together. 380 Days Freight 
¢ trial--5 year Guarantee. Order Paj 

} direct--money back if not_sat- East of 
isfactory Incubator is Calif. Eas oO 
Redwood covered with Galvan- Rockies 
iced iron, triple walls, copper 
* tank, nursery euy tester. Set up ready 


torun. Brooder wi 
wire yard, Roomy well 
made. Order from this - 
adv. Catalogue Free. F 


fronciad Incubator Co, § 
Box35 Racine, Wis. (3) “ 


Jim Rohan’s New Bulletin 


crammed full of profit-making 
poultry information, tells how to 
= make big money with 5-time World’s 
Champion Belle City Incubator. 

1-2-3 months’ Home Test. To start 
quick, order fromthisad. Anyway 
write for Bulletin. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


—__7/™).55 Buys 
| er eee ri World’s Champion 


i 140-Egg Incubator 


Double cases all over; best copper tank; nursery, 

Weship }'}'! self-regulating. Lest 140-Chick hot» water 
quick from i! || prooder $4.85. Both 

8t. Paul, Buffalo, ordered together g 

Kansas City or $11.50. Frt. pre 
Racine, 


CYPHERS 


Incubators and Brooders 


Are the ‘‘ World’s Standard’’ in 
Successful Poultry Equipment. 
Best results—no heat or moisture 
troubles, Before you start poultry 
raising —on ay scale — investigate 
Cyphers Company methods, 

Our 1913 FREE Book—244 pages 
fully illustrated — gives vital facts— 
latest discoveries — proved methods 
of money-making poultry and egg 
production. Worth many dollars to 
you! Write 
for your 
free copy 
TODAY. 

Address 

Cyphers 
Incubator 

Company 
Dept, 158 
Buffalo, N.Y, 


More Chicks, Larger, Stronger. 
28 points of excellence make the Automatic Queen 
best at auy price. Save $10 to $12. Built for 25 
+ years’ service. Branches for quick delivery in ex- 
treme Eustor West. Big practical Poultry Guide 
and Catalog free. Address 
Queen Ine Co. Box 73, Lincoln, Neb 

Pratt Food Co., Eastern Dist’r, Phila., Pa, 


125 Egg Incubator $ | 0 


oT 

and Brooder Son" 
U ordered together.__ 
Freight paid east of 
Rockies, Hotwater, 
copper tanks, double £ 
walls, double glass & 


doors. Free catalog aa 


them. Send for it today. 


| Wisconsin Incubator Co., 
Box 27 Racine. Wis. 
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F L009 Jor Bi G : Sat 
INCUBAT 


Biggest at price—hundreds of dead air cells—cold 
rolled copper tank, hot water heat, double disc regu- 
lator, deep nursery, high legs, double doors, egg test- 
er, safety lamp. Price $7.35, with Brooder $9.85, 
Freight prepaid east of Rockies. Order from this ad 
on our guarantee or write for our big free book, 
Progressive Incubator Co., Box 170 Racine,Wis. 


B 


est Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices {ici 


varieties 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
¥ and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
“Poultry for Profit.’ Tells how to raise poultry and 
> run incubators successfully. It's FREE, send for it. 


# 35. W. MILLER CO., Box 352, Rockford, III. 


A high-class hatoher direct from W 
factory. Guaranteed. ie 


Le po Sure, sim-Be 
Md ple, safe, rendy to use. Redwood, triple 
walls, asbestos lined. Copper hot water 
tank, self-regulator, safety lamp, nursery 
ay thermoweter. Get book before you buy any. 

Mail postal now to 


Mankato Incubator Co., 


Box 847, Mankato, Minn, Aa 


= oa 
Wy MONEY MAKING POULTRY 


fj Our specialty. Leading varieties pure bred chickens, tur- 
Wi keys, ducks and geese. Prize winners. Best stock and 
eggs. Lowest prices,oldest farm,28th year. Fine catalog 


FREE. H, M. JONES CO., Box 64, Des Moines, la 


my ee y 1 ‘Profitable Poultry,’ 128 pages 
Latest Book practical facts, 180 beautiful 
pictures. Latest improved methods to raise 


f poultry. All about world’s famous Runner 
y Ducks, 52 other varieties pure-bred poultry. This Book, 
lowest prices, fowls, eggs. incubators, etc., only 5 cents. 


BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 23, Clarinda, Iowa 


Tells of Neubert’s 19 years experience. De- 
Soribes Triumph Incubators and Brooders—suro, ¥j 
tafe, easy tooperate Cheap and durable, Price 
direct from factory paves $5.00. Write. 


KR, F. Neubert, Box 758 Mankato, Minn, 


Thoroughbred Poultry 


A Practical Chicken Raiser Points Out the Profits and Advantages in Well 
Bred Fowls Even for the Small Flock 


T IS strange how fallacious theories hold fast 
to life when one would suppose they had 
been dead many years. Many old-time farmers 
still declare that the common farm chickens, so 
mixed up in breed that they can’t be listed in 
any variety, lay more eggs than thoroughbreds. 
This has been proven false time and time again. 
Of course an exceptional “scrub” hen may 
lay a great number of eggs. An exceptional 
thoroughbred also will lay a great number of 
eggs. It stands to reason that thoroughbreds of 
an egg-laying strain that have been carefully 
bred for years for no other purpose than to pro- 
duce large quantities of eggs actually will pro- 
duce more eggs in a year than chickens that 
have been bred haphazard. 

A flock of 100 thoroughbred Leghorns or any 
similar breed certainly will produce more eggs 
than the average flock of 100 scrubs. 

By all means breed thoroughbreds, for if there 
is no other advantage one will take more pleas- 
ure in one’s work. Chickens all of one breed— 
no matter what the breed—make a far finer 
appearance than scrubs. It is a pleasure simply 
to look at them. Even if one is not an expert, 
even if one never intends exhibiting, breed 
thoroughbreds. 

If you select one breed, and keep that kind 
only, after a time you will find yourself study- 
ing the standard and looking to see if any of 
your chickens approach the standard of per- 
fection. During the long winter evenings when 
you have nothing else to do you will gradually 
come to study more and more, and the first 
thing you know you'll wake up to find that 
already you are an expert. 

It can be demonstrated that thoroughbreds 
bring greater monetary returns. Few farmers 
today are pushed for money as they used to be. 
Most of them would think little of putting $100 
into a bunch of chickens, but we will suppose 
the farmer paid only $10 for a rooster and two 
hens. The two hens we'll say laid 200 eggs 
during -the year—a very moderate figure. 
Hatching some of the eggs you raised twenty 
chickens to full size. 

Suppose you don’t care to do extensive ad- 
vertising and your chickens have no reputation, 
still you should get two dollars apiece for those 
you sell, or if you don’t sell them they are worth 
that much to you. 

Your feed bill has been for the original three 
about three dollars. You have then at the end 
of the year: Twenty chickens at two dollars, 
forty dollars; three at the original price, ten 
dollars; or, in all, fifty dollars. 


Suppose three scrubs were used. The hens 


perhaps laid the same number of eggs and the 
same number of chickens were raised. Your 
feed bill would be the same at the end of the 
year, for scrubs eat as much as fancy chickens. 
The scrubs, unless of an exceptionally large 
size, would not be worth more than seventy-five 
cents apiece—a large figure in my part of the 
country. At the end of the year you would have 
twenty-three chickens at seventy-five cents 
apiece, or $17.25, as compared with fifty dollars 
for the thoroughbreds. 

The question of labor is all in favor of the 
thoroughbreds. If you look after the chickens 
yourself you will take more interest in thor- 
oughbreds. If your wife or little Sally or 
small Johnnie handles the poultry department 
she or he will take more interest in thorough- 
breds. 

Give Johnnie a flock of fine-looking chickens 
and you won’t have to ask him each night 
whether he has fed them and collected the eggs. 
You won’t have to look in the hen-house occa- 
sionally to see if it is clean. 

Small John of his own accord will begin to 
study books on chickens, particularly books on 
his own breed, and some bright fall morning he 
will ask you if he can take some of his birds to 
the county fair. 

It is easier to keep boys on the farm if they 
are given a flock of thoroughbred chickens in 
boyhood. The boy will become interested. 
From that to an interest in pigs, lambs, calves, 
and farm work in general is but a step. 

If you have thoroughbreds, particularly 
those of a good strain, there is always the 
chance that you may find a show bird in your 
flock. You may discover a hundred-dollar-bird 
some day. 

Raise only one breed of thoroughbreds if you 
are a general farmer and have not much time to 
devote to the chickens. Raise one breed and 
turn them loose to range over the farm at will. 

Have all your poultry thoroughbreds. Buy 
thoroughbred ducks and geese and turkeys. A 
large farm should have all kinds of poultry. 
Besides chickens there should be ducks, geese, 
turkeys, and in many cases pigeons. 

Some farmers enjoy seeing pigeons flying 
about; others don’t like them. For my part I 
think they are as beautiful as they are profitable 
and they certainly are money makers. 

In all the towns I ever lived in there was a 
greater demand for squabs than there was sup- 
ply. Squabs were so scarce that few people 
ever were able to get all they wanted of them. 
This may not be true everywhere, but is true 
in many places. 


Tinkering with the Incubator 


HE first time you ran your first incubator 

what did you do? You tinkered with it, 
didn’t you? Own up. You didn’t follow the 
manufacturer’s rules or listen to his advice— 
now candidly, at least in every point, did you? 
You changed something here a little and some- 
thing there a little until the manufacturer 
wouldn’t have recognized his set of rules for 
running the machine, Then you were surprised 
and disgusted because you got a poor hatch. 

This is the freakiest trait of human nature 
that one finds exhibited in the chicken business. 
The only explanation for this desire to tinker 
with an incubator is that it is just plain freak, 
like the strong impulse we all feel to touch a 
“fresh paint” sign. We see the sign and think, 
“Mr. Sign, you ought to know your business, 
but I’m not absolutely sure you're fresh paint 
and I’m going to touch and find out.” Simi- 
larly we think, “Mr. Manufacturer, you ought 
to know how to run your own machine, but 
there is a possibility that my way of running it 
is better and I’m going to try it and see.” 

Of course this isn’t a conscious decision. We 
don’t actually sit down and decide we will try 
our newly invented way of running the machine. 
If we were actually to try to make a logical de- 
cision certainly few of us would decide that, 
running a machine for the first time, one knew 
more about it than the man who invented it, 
who had built them for many years and who 
had carried on constant experiments during 
that time. Scarcely any one of us is conceited 
enough to believe that he knows by intuition— 
for how else would he know, being a beginner?-— 
how to hatch chickens with any particular make 
of incubator better than the man who invented 
oe 

Now we have no such feelings about a hen. 
We don’t set a hen,’then take a chair and sit 
down to watch her for the greatest part of the 
hatching period. We don’t prod her off her 
nest to see if the eggs are warm enough—chilling 
them as a consequence. We don’t pretend we 
know more about this hatching business than 
the hen that invented it. 

Why do we allow the hen to look after her 
business unmolested when we constantly molest 
an honest incubator that is steadily plugging 
away and doing its best? Because the hen 
knows her business? Yes? And the same man 
that says that will admit with perfect candor 
that the manufacturer of the incubator knows 
more about running it than he does; then while 
the chicks are hatching he will open the door— 
not trusting the theromometer—to put his hand 
inside the machine to see if it is warm enough, or 
he’ll jiggle the thermostat off its balance. or 
he'll fool with the lamp, or he’ll do any one of 


the thousand things the beginner thinks up to 
throw a machine out of good running order. 

Perhaps, however, vou are one of those rare 
individuals that resisted temptation the first 
time. You’ll admit you had the inclination to 
tinker with the machine—you’re human. But 
you resisted temptation. Don’t brag until 
you're out of the woods. Your time is coming. 
You got a good hatch the first time, but on the 
second or the third or fourth time you'll decide 
to change this one thing just a little bit and 
you'll spoil your eggs and reputation. 

You have been beating your neighbors. You, 
a beginner, are getting a reputation for running 
a machine that makes the old-timers in the 
neighborhood envious. You have done this 
by blindly following directions. Then you 
start to tinker and poof! away goes your hatch- 
ing record. You’re in the same rut as your 
neighbors. 

Another queer thing about this obsession is 
that giving advice never does any good—not 
that giving advice ever does much good. The 
beginner running an incubator is like a man 
in love—he won’t listen, or if he does listen 
he won’t pay any attention to the best of 
advice. 

The manufacturer, the poultry journals, the 
expert chicken raisers, your next door neighbor 
who has been through the disease, all tell you 
to follow the maker’s directions exactly. You 
say, “Yes, you bet, sure!” Then, like the man 
in love, you go your own sweet way. 


Facts You May Not Care About 


A fly has very small feet—no shoemaker can 
fit one. 

There are over 16,000,000 voters in the U. S. 
Every one of them “knew exactly how the elec- 
tion was going to turn out.” 

Of the marriages last year, half the partici- 
pants were men and half were women. 

Most trolley cars have round wheels, except 
those which go by your house after 11 p. m.— 
these being sections of oblate spheroids. 

There are 10,000,000 slot machines in the 
U.S. All but ten are out of order. 

If all the storage eggs in the country were 
smashed at once the entire population would 
be asphyxiated. 


Though Woman be on knowledge bent 
A sybil and a suffragette 

Yet wise men know, in argument, 
A kiss is still their one best bét. 


One of the most effective ways of losing a 
friend is to take her to board. 


Woman’s World 


Chicks yk 
# ©6Are hatched in Buckeye Incubators! Agents every- 
where WILL SHOW YOU CHICKS HATCHING, 
Buckeye Incubators will hatch bigger chicks, 
stronger chicks and more chicks than any hen or 
incubator. See a Buckeye at work—right in your 
own town. Send us your name and we will tell you 
where you can see the big chicks hatching. Buckeye 
Incubators are made in 5 sizes—60 eggs to 350 eggs, 


Sold as Low as $8.00 


and GUARANTEED to hatch every hatchable egg. 
Let us send you testimonials from Buckeye users— 
Over 325,000 in successful operation. 

Send your name to-day, 


§ THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 585 Euclid Avenue, Springfleld, Ohio 


al. Oil to'a Hatch! 


Lamp is filled only once during entire hatch. Oil tank 
is underneath—not on side. Perfect hatching heat is 
always kept. Automatic trip in 


X-RAY 
INCUBATOR 


i —cuts down flame at burner—there’s no 
waste, no excess heat. So only one 
Hallion of oil is required. Old Style 
H machines burn 8 to 5 gallons. Glass 
# doors on top—thermometer always in 

H sight. Many other patented features, 

4 WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 
HNo. 74—and learn all about this 

H# money-saving, money-making X- 

W Ray Incubator. There are X-Ray 

# Brooders, too! 

£ X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. 

W Wayne, - Nebraska 


Thousan 


chickens. You can too if you 
get the world famed 


Sure Hatch Incubator © 


which will help you more than 
anything else. Send for free 
catalogue. Also send for Uncle 
Sam Poultry Book. Written by govern- 

ment experts. Tells how to succeed with poultry. 
Send 20 cents for it. By our plan 50 cents back, 


Poultry prices are high. Act quick and get big money. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
FREMONT, NEBR. 


BOX 34 


That’s the way I ship my Right 
Incubator, Hot Water System, 
i Double Walled, Triple Top, Cop- 
per Tank, Self Regulating with the Electric Alarm 
Bell attachment, you examine it before paying 
balance. Made in three sizes. Others claim best, 
I prove the Right is. Send name for catalog. 
H. M. WEBER, Pres’t., Right Incubator Co., 
Box 53, QUINCY, ILL. 


All About Poultry Keeping. 
It’s Profits. ROBERT ESSEX, well known 


throughout America, after a 
Quarter Century’s Experience in all Branches of Poul- 
try-Keening tells How to Keep Poultry Profitably; to 
Build Houses Correctly—Economically; How to 5 
ceed. Also all about America’s Largest Line of In- 
cubators. You areinvitedtosend forour Cataloguecontaining 
this information, valuable alike to Fanciers, Farmers, Be- 
ginners and Experts. It’s FREE.. Address nearest office. 


Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Robert Essex Incubator Co. ¢{°ter> St> fufalo, NY. 
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ROWN FENCE 


Costs less than netting. Lasts 5 times as 
long. Is stock-strong and rust-proof. 
Bottom wires only one inch apart. No top 


or bottom boerds needed and fewer posts, 
SOLD DIRECT from FACTORY 

AT BARGAIN PRICES—FREIGHT PREPAID 

150 Styles for Poultry, Stock, Lawns and Cemeteries. 


fo match. now for Catalog. 
he Brown Fence & Wire Co., Cleveland, O. 


ae POU LTRY 


and Almanac for 1913 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators, their 
prices and their operation. All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It’s an encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You need it, Only 15c. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 927, Freeport, Ill. 


Thousands are cutting Dz 
penses and making money this way with 


Successful and Brooders 
Write for FREE catalog ond tacts. Book. 
let ‘‘How to Raise 48 out of 50 chicks,” 10c. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 376 Second St., Des Moines, Ta 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and czlendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breedsin natural 
colors. 70 varieties illustrated and described. Incu- 
bators and brooders, low price of stock and eggs for 
hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry raisers. Send 

10c for this noted book, 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 19 
Fine pure bred chickens, 


48 BREEDS ducks, geese and turkeys, 


# Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful, 
y Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 

America’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c. 
for large, fine, Nineteenth Annual Poultry Book. 


We? RLF. NEUBERT, Box 820 MANKATO, MINN, 


Heat, Moist 
Modern Improved Hatcher. {eat, Moisture, 


measured and regulatedautomaticallyin MANDY LEE 
INCUBATORS. Everything made exact. A greatad- 
vance, no chance of failure. Open-front-poultry-house plan 
of ventilation. Better chicks, more of them. Book free. 
GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, 1219 Harney Street, Omaha, Neb. 
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Laziness Is a Disease 


By DR. HELEN REYNOLDS KELLOGG 


Physician Tells How To Guard Children from Overstrain—Hy¢gienic 
Methods To Restore Mental Tone 


Fok a long time learned men have been work- 
ing upon a doctrine of the fatigue microbe, 
but it remained for a Frenchman, Dr. M. 
Fleury, to bring it home to us that our listless 
boy or girl is not lazy but sick. 

Observations made upon school children with 
the object of finding out what degree of fatigue 
is caused by different studies; the time of day 
at which they can be most profitably pursued, 
and the best division of the school day as re- 
gards work and play, are not unimportant ex- 
periments, but of the most vital significance. 

The day has gone by when the old-fashioned 
school teacher is still ‘‘coaxing on the stubborn 
ones, and urging on the lazy,” for the fashion 
of the day makes us inquire into the cause of 
conditions. Perhaps the most interesting and 
practical point is what has been learned about 
examinations, viz: They are a source of great 
fatigue, acting directly upon the physical sys- 
tem, shown in depression, and muscular weak- 
ness, which does not pass away without com- 
plete rest.. Will, nerves, muscles are all worn 
out by the brain work. 

Effect of Overstrain on Child 


When children are taken from their care-free 
home life, and sent to school they do not at first 
feel the discomfort of restraint, for they are at 
first diverted by the novelty of the change. 
But the continued fixation of attention begins 
to tire them and exhausts their muscles. If 
this effect upon them is persistent their health 
is affected. We can see this in their increasing 
pallor, taking the place of the rosy hue of 
health. No longer. merry and mischievous, 
they sit quietly and lose appetite. They become 
dull or excitable and often complain of head- 
ache. Disturbance of vision occurs, usually 
short-sightedness. Frequently there is nose- 
bleed or dizziness. They sit drooping forward 
with round shoulders and later spinal curvature 
occurs. In girls there is disturbance in the 
menstrual function. 

These are important signals that the teacher 
should notice; but more surely the mother 
should observe and obey. Then we get 
a condition which the English call over- 
strain. It is a fatal error to call this laziness. 
It is the impotence that comes from over- 
exertion or intoxication. It is the condition 
Bacon referred to when he said: “To spend too 
much time in study, is sloth,’’ meaning that we 
can produce only so much, and all efforts to 
stretch this limit are wasted. An artist teacher 
who would paint almost insanely when she had 
an inspiration—all day and frequently all 
night—had a complete period of exhaustion 
after her picture was completed. When she 
rallied, she explained: ‘If you run your ma- 
chine too hard, you must stop it and let it rest.” 
It looked like a queer excuse for laziness, to our 
youthful fancy, but it is the exact scientific 
teaching of today. 

Class work very quickly induces mental 
fatigue. Information forced into the over- 
burdened head is lost within a few days, under 
these conditions. An unintelligent teacher, a 
too rigid course of study, or a fear of the buga- 
boo examinations is the rock on which so many 
split. It is attempting to force a fruit before the 
leaf and flower. The child who has worked too 
hard rests in his class room, listless and dozing, 
It has the same result if too violent play is in- 
dulged in at recess. He is no longer bright or 
able to study. for intemperate play is just as 
harmful as intemperate work. 

Dangers of Chronic Fatigue 


Overwork on a single occasion, which can be 
slept off in a single night, is vastly different 
from a chronic overwork producing a slowness 
of response that may be taken for natural stu- 
pidity. There is a loss of restlessness, typical of 
the normal healthy child, a listless and dull- 
ness and disinclination to join in vigorous 
games is seen, the eyes grow,dull and heavy, a 
frown suggests worry; the muscles feel flabby; 
the step loses its elasticity. 

With the loss of general health, there is also a 
loss of intelligence. Teachers who fail to read 
aright these changes, notice only the increasing 
inaptitude, attempt the forcing plan, and 
thereby increase the disastrous condition. At 
home he complains of headaches, talks in his 
sleep, it may be walks in his sleep. All ex- 
cesses leave the traces of fatigue, which is 
a damming up of the waste pruducts of the sys- 
tem, preventing the healthy action of the nerves 
and demanding rest. He presents a strong con 
trast from the healthy child who finds novelty in 
every moment. Incessant questioning is the 
sign of a norma! child. 

Rest and Proper Food Necessary 


But the idea that fatigue is a kind of poison 
resulting from chemical changes in the salts of 
the cells is not new. Some people robust in de- 
velopment of muscle are incapable of intellec- 
tual work; even reading a newspaper, or en- 
gaging in conversation is followed by a head- 
ache and great prostration. While in the ro- 
bust fatigue merely produces a local disturb- 
ance of the organs, in the neurasthenic fatigue 
readily induces general disorders. If this im- 
portant rest time is not given the child after 
overstain he becomes ill. Not only must he 
rest but he must be given the proper food. The 
digestive system is the first to get out of 
order by any excitement. Don’t force your 
child to eat until after this rest. Give hima 


hot bath, with a handful of baking soda, 
or Epsom salts in the water, keeping him in bath 
for ten or fifteen minutes, rubbing him off after- 
wards with alcohol. Let him rest for awhile in 
the sun, shading his eyes. Afterwards give him 
some cereal, with milk to drink, or an egg poached 
in milk served on toast. 

Have him drink water or lemonade between 
meals. When he eats see that he eats slowly. 
Keep sharp watch of his teeth to see that they 
are in good condition to chew his food. Have 
him lie down for a few minutes after eating. 

To Restore Mental Tone 


What is the best way to restore the mental 
tone after rest has accomplished its part? 
This is of the utmost importance, and to apply 
it wisely we must remember that lazy children 
are not defective children, nor adults. The 
best method is to be guided by prudent peda- 
gogy, supplemented by wise and unwearied 
watchfulness of the parents. Patience and 
steady application of this principle make the 
brain work a short time but well, keeping up 
constant interest. The brain must be made to 
work, just as the field must be cultivated, but 
the moment the study becomes exhausting it 
ceases to be useful. After careful study of the 
case if it is found that the child cannot stand 
overpressure it is better to seek out some trade 
or profession in which the brain will not be 
overtaxed, following along the line of the natural 
taste or desire. 


A Successful Draped Skirt 


‘THE draped skirt cannot claim to ‘have 
aroused a great deal of enthusiasm in this 
country. American women would have none 
of it on tailor-made or other gowns where sim- 
plicity is appropriate. On evening or dinner 
gowns and in visiting toilettes, where supple 
clothes are used, it has met with a good measure 
of success. Even in these cases, long lines and 
draperies that wrap about the figure have 
marked the style in gowns that have met with 
readiest approval. 

A very fine example is shown in the costume 
pictured here. It is an embodiment of several 


very attractive features of this season’s styles. 
The underskirt is of satin charmeuse and 
clings to the figure. It is made a little full, 
falling in graceful folds. There is a demi-train. 
The drapery is of chiffon crepe and is so arranged 
that it confines the skirt about the feet. The 
sleeves are of chiffon over satin and there is a 
bertha of fine lace. This extends the shoulder 
line. A narrow chemisette fills in the point of 


the V-shaped bodice. 


A garniture of small ribbon rosebuds outlines 
the neck and trims the band about the sleeves. 
They extend about eight inches below the waist 
line. The drapery is caught to the satin under- 
skirt with a pearl and crystal ornament. A 
lovely corsage rose provides the finishing touch 
to a gown that is admirable in lines and com- 
position and shows keen discrimination in the 
use of this season’s new style features. 
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For 
the 
sake 
of your 
farm 

profits, 
for the 
good 

of your 
stock, write 
me for this 
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way Stock and Poultry Tonic 


RAW 

Give it a fair trial. See for yourself what it will 
do. Don’t take my word or that of any other man. 
Get your own evidence. Send for this Big Free Box now. 
Give it to your run-down horses. See how quick they get 
in condition again. Feed it to your milch cows. Positively 
increases the quantity and quality of milk. 


Fattens steers and hogs in 40 days less time—removes 
worms—prevents scours in sheep—and for poultry it has no 
equal. Gives prolific egg yield, makes strong, healthy chicks, and 
is invaluable for fattening market poultry. 


Write Me Today 


for this Big Free Box. There’s not a cent to pay now or any other time. 
I even pay the shipping charges. All I ask you to do is send me coupon 
below, properly filled out, then give my Stock and Poultry Tonic a fair 
trial when I send you this Big Free Box. 


Don't hesitate—don’t delay. Send me the coupon now. You'll 
be glad you did it when you see what this wonderful food, tonic and 
conditioner will do to increase your stock profits. 


SS 


The editor or publisher of this paper will tell you 
that we send this Big Box of Wilbur’s Stock and 
Poultry Tonic absolutely free to any subscriber 
of this paper. ’ 


12H 


President 


WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO. 
605 Huron St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


| E. B. MARSHALL, President, 


Wilbur Stock Food Co., 605 Huron St,, Milwaukee, Wis. ' 
| Please send me the BIG FREE BOX of Wilbur's Stock and Poultry Tonic. A 


i I own__ ___ poultry. | 
| My Name ae SE eS ’ : See. o> ER SS 2 B 
i P. O. :: Oe ri ANTS ny A 2) re 


Freight Sta. 2 eS : 


horses cattle oe des hors 
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To You, The Two Million Families and 


More, Who Subscribe for WOMAN’S WORLD 


Some of them may offer just the chance you are 


Do you read these little advertisements? tt 
They tell of opportunities to get ahead— 


looking for, or just the things you need for yourself, the family or the home. 
to earn money or to save it—to obtain employment—to increase your comfort, enjoyment and welfare. 


They are worth it. 


We know 


that a large number of our subscribers always read these items, and have written to thank us for the good results. 


Classified Advertising 


AGENTS WANTED 


~ DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BORAX SOAP 
Powder. Big money. Ward & Co., 1780 Berteau, Chicago 


9500 GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN. WRITE FOR 
full list. Franklin Institute, Dept. K-65, Rochester, N. Y. 

WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s con- 
tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kans. 


~ BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N.Y. 


NEW IDEA SANITARY BRUSHES SELL ON SIGHT. 
Agents make large profits. Write for terms and illustrated 
booklet. D.L. Silver & Co., Dept. W, Clayton, N. J. 


AGENTS—A PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE. THIS 
month only. Send no money, state size. Agents wanted in 
every town. Write today. Beautifulline. Large profits. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30, 112 So. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES. BIG PROFITS. NO 
competition. New Laundry Starch perfumes clothes with 
lasting Violet. Same selling price ordinary starch. 4c 
brings working outfit. M.B.R., Mfrs., 13 B.Water St.,N.Y. 


YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL OR 
local agent. Household necessity, saves 80%. Permanent 
business. Exclusive territory. Salary or commission. Free 
sample; credit. Pitkin Co., 127 Redd St., Newark, N.Y. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and all expenses to introduce our guaranteed poultry 
and stock powders. Address Bigler Company, X395, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

AGENTS TO SELL GUARANTEED GROCERIES 
at Wholesale direct to Consumer. Save customers one 
fifth to one-third their money. Big pay, steady work. 
W. W. H. Hitchcock -Hill Co., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED—EARN BIG MONEY SELL- 
ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Fancy Linens, etc. 
Wholesale terms. New Catalog Free. National Importing 
Co., Desk W., 699 Broadway, New York City. 

AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views lc. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 3016, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY FOR 
transparent handled Novelty Knives. Dignified position, 
immense profits, exclusive territory. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, 36 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. 
Carleton made $8 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25 in 
two days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Company, 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. ‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.” “Big Profits.”’ Sell at sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren St., Chicago. 

AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE 
best paying propositions ever put on the market. Some- 
thing no one else sells. Can make $4,000 yearly E. M. 
Feltman, Sales Manager,6138 Sycamore St., Cincinnati,O. 


DOZENS OF ENTERTAINMENTS FOR DOZENS 
of Evenings. Book of games & charades for Home & Club. 
25c. Kenwood Co., Dept. K, Box 577, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY. 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co., G, Wash., D. [ox 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Scarritt Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. CASH OR ROYALTY 
paid for popular hits. Particulars free, with bulletin of 
latest gems. Agents make $10 daily selling our music. 
Needham Music House, 109 Pierce, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
ment positions. $90.00month. Parcels Post means thou- 
sands of appointments. Write for free list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute. Dept. K-68, Rochester, N.Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITINGSONGS. HUNDREDS OF 
dollars have been made by successful writers. We pay 50 
per cent of profits if successful. Send us your original 
Poems, Songs or Melodies today, or write for Free Par- 
ticulars. Dugdale Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOV’T MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. FREE 
living quarters. Write today. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL SILK PETTI- 
coats from factory. Can earn $25 weekly Particulars free. 
P.& B. Skirt Co., 105 Summer St.Dept. 47, Boston, Mass. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


SELL IDEAS FOR MOVING PICTURE PLAYS $15 
to $100 each. National Institute, 1 Gaiety Bldg.,New York 


OUR 10-LESSON COURSE COMPLETE $2. SHOWS 
you how to write photoplays. Why pay more? Free Illus. 
Booklet. Penn Ass’n, Dept.V, Lippincott Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand, good pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 637 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


YOU CAN EARN BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING 
picture plays. Great demand. We teach only sure method. 
Send for our free book of valuable information. Chicago 
Photo-Playwright College, Box 278-N, Chicago. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$25 PROFIT AND UP NIGHTLY. $50 TO $75 
starts you. No experience needed. We teach you & 
furnish everything. Capt. Mdse. Co., Dept. R, Chicago. 


MUSIC 


POEMS WANTED. CASH FOR GOOD TALENT. 
Inland Music House, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg & Co., 1431 B’dway, N. Y. 


SONG ‘POEMS OR MUSIC; WRITE FOR FREE 
publishing plan. J. E. Minnick, Inc., 7th & Q, Wash., D.C 


SONG POEMS EXAMINED FREE. SEND YOURS. 
Make money. Music Clearing House, 143 W. 45th, N.Y. 


SONG WRITERS—DERIVE ALL PROFITS FROM 
your songs. Universal Music Pub. Co. Desk H,Wash.,D.C. 


WANTED—WOMEN INTERESTED IN EQUAL 
rights who will help forming subordinate clubs to write 
Lock Box 116, South Bend, Indiana. 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
}. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


LADIES: MAKE BIG MONEY OR HANDSOME 
premiums at home during spare time. No experience nec- 
essary. No capital required. We trust you. Particulars 
free. Peerless Co., Dept. 4, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
GOVT. FARMERS WANTED. $75 MONTH. EXAM- 
ination soon. Many needed. Write Ozment,105F, St. Louis 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS:GUARANTEED SHOES. MUST GIVE SAT- 
isfaction or new pair free. All styles. Fit guaranteed. 
98c profit on every sale. Write today for complete out- 
fit. Guaranteed Shoe Co., 2288 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS. PORTRAITS, FRAMES. 
Sheet Pictures, Medallions, Photo China Plates. Rejects 
credited. Prompt shipments; samples and catalog free. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk T-6, Chicago. III. 


HAVE YOU A FEW HOURS TO SPARE? WE WANT 
man or woman in each town. No capital needed. An hour’s 
work shows dollars earned in spare time. Pocket sample. 
400 percent vrofit. E.G. Mfg. Co., 20 Warren St., N. Y. 

SALESPEOPLE EVERYWHERE WILL WISH TO 
find out why agents of the “EVER READY” Specialties 
are doing better than others. A postal will bring all partic- 
ulars. A. Lowell Mfg. Co., 108 Fulton St., New York City. 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW EXCLUSIVELINEN 


heel and toe guaranteed hosiery, wants agent in every 
county. Sales enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, 
increasing income. Exclusive territory. Credit. 


B. Parker Mills, 720 Chesnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS—WOULD YOU TAKE A STEADY JOB 
starting right away, earning $30 a week with chance of 


promotion to position of district manager. No experience | 


required. My line is snappy, self-sellers that make and 
hold customers. Need seventy-ftve more salesmen. If 
you want to make big money quick write me today. 
E. M. Davis, 1084 Davis Block, Chicago. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


$3.00 PAID FOR THE RARE CENT OF 1856. 
Hundreds of other coins bought. Send 10c for buying cat- 
alog. A.H. Kraus, 409 H Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
$2 TO $600 PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF OLD COINS 
dated before 1895. Send Ten cents at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4 x 7. Showing prices we 
Guarantee to pay. It may meana Fortune. C.F. Clarke 
& Co., Coin Dealers, Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


[= DAHLIAS 
DAHLIAS—600 VARIETIES. CATALOG FREE. 
Geo. L. § illman, Box W; Westerly, RT, 
FOR THE HOME 
- SNORE-MUTE STOPS SNORING, CHECKS 
Catarrh, 25c. Money returned, if dissatisfied. Illustrative 
Matter Free. Dr. C.S. Page Co., Ironwood, Mich. 
GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES. DIALOGUES, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Minstrels, Jokes. Large 
catalog free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago, Ill. 


PARCELS POST MEANS THOUSANDS RAILWAY 
Mail Clerks needed. $75 monthcommence. Write for va- 
cancy list. Franklin Institute, Dept. K-67,Rochester,N.Y. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. HUN- 
dreds needed for Parcels Post. Entrance salary now $75; 
rapid promotions. Write Ozment, 105, St. Louis, Mo. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase your salary. Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Ora Slip-on Rain Coat? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 32, Chicago, and get beau- 
tiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


HOW MUCH ARESYOU WORTH? 
When sick, or injured, and at death? Who pays your 
loss, or your family’s,then? That’s our business! Let us 
tell you all about it. Write quick for Free-Insurance 
and Cash-Bonus offer. The I-L-U 1028, Covington, Ky. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U.S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, life-time employ- 
ment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet A927. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


“LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 
prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


HOME STUDY 
STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 


honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


INVESTMENTS 


FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE. 
Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man who in- 
tends to invest $5 or more per month. Tells you how 
$1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different classes 
of investments, the Real Earning Power of your money. 
This magazine six months Free if you write to-day. H.L. 
Barber, Publisher, 424, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. FEW WEEKS 
completes. We control many excellent positions. Tools 
given. Branches in all leading cities. For information 
regarding any one, write Dept. W, Moler College, 738 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
most advanced home study course. Best field for women. 
$15 to $25 a week. Diplomas equal to highest hospital 
standard. Easy terms. Catalog Free. Address Amer- 
ican Training School for Nurses, Chicago. 


WANTED—LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING 
with Hermann permanent wave—manicuring—facial 
massage—electrolysis or chiropody. Top wages paid 
graduates. Branches in all leading cities. For informa- 
tion regarding any one, write Dept. 2-W, Moler College, 
738 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


OLD GOLD 


WE WILL MAIL YOU $1 FOR EACH FULL SET OF 
false teeth which are of no value to you. Partial sets in pro- 
portion. Highest prices paid for Old Gold, Platinum, Silver, 
Diamonds & Jewelry. Mail yours today. Phila. Smelt. & 
Ref. Co., 823 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Est. 21 years. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY—$557,530 MADE BY CLI- 
ents. Patent Book ‘‘What and How to Invent—Proof of 
Fortunes in Patents’? Free. 112 page Guide. E. E. 
Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


POULTRY, INCUBATORS, ETC. 


43 VARIETIES, POULTRY, PIGEONS, DUCKS, 
Geese, Incubators. Feed and supplies. Catalogue 4 
cents. Missouri Squab Co., Kirkwood, Mo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—SALESWOMEN AND SALESMEN. 
Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000 
to $5,000 a year. No former experience required to get 
one of them. We will teach you to be a high grade Travel- 
ing Salesman or Saleswoman by mail in eight weeks and 
assist you to secure a good position where you can earn 
good wages while you are learning Practical Salesmanship. 
Write today for full particulars, and testimonials from 
hundreds of men and women we have recently placed in 
good positions; also list of good positions open. Address 
(nearest office) Dept. 166A, National Salesmen’s Training 
Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Toronto. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE & WIRELESS—STATION 
Agency taught. R.R. Dispatchers and Wires and Wire- 
less Station in school. Graduates assisted. Expenses 
low—may be earned. Oldest school—established 38 years, 
Correspondence Courses also. Catalogs Free. Dodge’s 
Institute, Myrtle St ., Valparaiso, Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SAMPLE MACHINE AT WHOLESALE,TO INTRO- 
duce Standard Typewriter Exchg. 23 W. Park Row, N. Y. 


_ LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 14 to 14 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN CHINA PAINTING 


COMPLETE LESSONS, MATERIALS, INCLUDING 
China, $5. Anyone can make $5 day. China Art Co., Chgo: 


UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN INTERPERTATION OF RELIGION. 
Send for free Literature, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s World 


Editorials 
Continued from page 12 


Attacking the Express Companies 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has 
issued an order requiring the express com- 
panies to show cause why the Commission 
shall not fix their rates, and has prescribed 
332,000 tariffs. 

In this action the Commission has proceeded 
one step farther than its custom in the consider- 
ation of freight charges. 

Hitherto, the Government has merely con- 
sidered the reasonableness of carriage rates, 
but in the case of the express companies it de- 
clares that Federal authority may specifically 
fix prices. 

Should the authority of the Commission be 
sustained a precedent will be established direct- 
ly affecting railroads and steamship lines as well. 

According to John Callan O'Loughlin, one of 
the most competent students of American 
legislation, the success of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in this move would increase 
the agitation for Government ownership of 
traffic facilities and the railroad magnates them- 
selves, he claims, ‘‘may consider the profit they 
receive too small to be worth the investment of 
so many millions and prefer that the Govern- 
ment may buy and operate their lines.’ 

The express companies assert that the fulfill- 
ment of the Commission’s plans will inflict a 
loss of $50,000 upon their business. 

Franklin K. Lane, on the other hand, upon 
whose head chiefly rests the responsibility for 
the Government’s move, accuses the express 
companies of unfair practices, and asserts that 
no other course will remedy the situation and 
protect the interests of the people. 


“De Senectute”’ 


ONLY a beautiful old age is to be reverenced, 
Time alone does not make men venerable. 
Good lives, like good wine, improve with ‘the 
years, but a bad character, like a bad vintage, 
is not necessarily mellowed by maturity. 

It takes more than white hair to cleanse a 
black record. 

Winter doesn’t bring fragrance to a rank 
weed—and a useless career is not ennobled by 
wrinkles. 

Helplessness always makes an appeal to the 
strong. 

The world deals generously with its aged, but 
waving away sentiment it is unfair to the clean- 
lived and orderly to bestow our best upon those 
who do not serve while they have the power to 
help and employ their vital moments in the 
pursuit of crime, disorder and selfishness. 

When society impresses upon its members 
that it will only extend protection in old age to 
those who have earnestly striven, crime and 
prostitution will receive a decided check and 
we shall have fewer ancient parasites upon the 
body economic. 

This is a hard creed, but gentle measures 
cannot serve progress. 

We are still unable to extend adequate relief 
to the innocently unfortunate and we cannot 
afford to divert charity and kindliness where it 
has neither been earned nor justified. 


Another Consumption “‘Cure’’ 


WE hope, but incredulity is strong. Again 
and again, word has flashed across the 
seas that science had found an answer to the 
deadly riddle, but always disappointment 
trampled upon our faith. 

The white plague does not surrender to its 
enemies. 

Our efforts must be spent upon prevention. 
Open windows, sunlight, sweet air, nutritious 
food, clean living, are forces with which phthisis 
cannot combat. 

So long as greed maintains foul tenements, 
so long as half-fed humans are sweated from 
dawn to dusk, so long as men insist upon crowd- 
ing into the cities, so long as the unfit are per- 
mitted to marry and breed their infirmities into 
their children, so long as tubercular milk is sold 
broadcast, so long as bedroom windows are 
closed, and devitalized air is re-breathed 
throughout the night, the endeavors of doctors 
ange curiosity of microscopes will prove of no 
avail. 

When all is said and done, common sense is 
the best remedy for consumption. 


Hats Off to Servia 


GERVIA hurled 300,000 soldiers into the 
Turko-Balkan war, an army greater than 
England’s last mobilization—picked men, ably 
equipped, officered and provisioned. ; 

But braver soldiers remained behind—wives 
and sisters and daughters and sweethearts. 

Today it is the Servian women who plow the 
fields, run'the factories, clean the streets, drive 
the cars. 

It is woman power that maintains industry 
and provides sustenance. 

Peasant and princess are met on common 
ground. “Blue stocking” and “no-stocking” 
labor side by side. Breed is forgotten. There 
is but one caste today in the little kingdom— 
courage has leveled all ranks and patriotism has 
shaped a new sisterhood of sympathy and com- 
prehension and responsibility. 

We who count ourselves in millions may well 
pause to salute the little land of giant souls. 


Must Be 


“Ts Mis. Wellwed a heavy loserat bridge?” 
“She must be; she is learning the game and 
weighs 208 pounds.” 
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How to Judge People 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


Some common-sense rules to guide us in making our estimate of people. 


We are 


sure that if we should follow Dr. Crane’s directions, as given below, ‘it would from 


monie a blunder free us, and foolish notion.”’ 


4b GET along with your neighbors, to be on 
felicitous terms with your relatives, to en- 
joy the organizations of society, such as churches 
and parties, and to succeed in business, it is 
important to be a good judge of men. Here are 
a few hints. ; 

To judge men correctly you have to like them. 
You can never rely upon your estimate of any 
one you dislike. If, therefore, a certain person 
irritates, angers or disgusts you, be careful to 
form no judgment at all of him, for it is sure to 

wrong. 
pete a very vital point. There is no insight 
into character without love. Just learn that 
truth by heart, please; because it is about the 
truest truth there is. : 

To judge men justly you must be independent 
of them. Your opinion of any one from whom 
you expect favors or fear harm, is not worth a 
sat vity, pride, egotism and all such forms of 
sensitiveness of self, are fatal to correct judg- 
ment. . 

Take three or four people that you despise. 
Examine your record honestly, and in every 
case almost you can trace your hard feeling 
back to something these persons said about you 
that wounded you. ; ; 

If Mrs. Smithers hears that Mrs. Judkins said 
that she was an unattractive woman with 
a commonplace mind, or that she’d bet- 
ter look after her children a little more 
carefully, or that her house showed very 
bad taste, the chances are twenty to one that 
Mrs. Smithers will have a bad opinion of Mrs. 
Judkins and of all her works. Mrs. Judkins 
may bake the most marvelous lemon lies, wear 
the handsomest of gowns, and read the clever- 
est of papers at the woman’s clubs, but you may 
rest assured that Mrs. Smithers will not think 
much of them; pies, gowns and papers have been 


spoiled by what Mrs. Smithers heard that Mrs. 


Judkins said about her. . : 

And when we hear of a compliment a certain 
person has paid us, doesn’t that person’s stock 
soar skyward in our eyes? 

Therefore if you truly want to be honest and 
fair in your estimates of people, be very thor- 
ough in searching to see if any hurt self-love or 
any flattered self-esteem mingles in your con- 
clusion. . 

It is essential to correct judgment of a man 
that you should be acquainted with him in his 
work. Here his serious, deliberate self comes 
out. 

Most of us have two natures, a work-self and 
a play-self. Watch a man playing golf, or fish- 
ing or chatting with friends on the front porch 
of a summer evening; and then visit his office 
and see him handling his affairs; and often you 
will find it difficult to believe it is one and the 
same man. 

Also you must know him at play. Here often 
the secret flaw in his character comes out. I 
knew aman of the utmost probity in business, 
the superintendent of a great public concern, 
who was honest to the penny in his work affairs, 
but he would cheat at whist. 3 

If you want to keep a high opinion of an 
author you love to read, of a statesman you 
admire and follow, or of your pastor, it is well 
not to become too well acquainted. 

People in authority or high position run 
great risks when they descend to play and be 
off guard with those whom they are to guide or 
command. The crowd is so sensitive, fickle and 
often unjust that public functionaries are not 
to blame for maintaining reserve. 

And that, by the way, is why it is so soul- 
killing to have an office. 


Trials Show Our Real Character 


Trouble is a great revealer. When bank- 
ruptcy overtakes the merchant, watch him, for 
qualities that were invisible while he was pros- 
perous will appear. It will suddenly be made 
known that the man we all thought was com- 
mon is a hero, or that the man we all thought to 
be strong and forceful is a coward and a weak- 

ng. 

Many a wife, whom every one took to be a 
silly, empty-headed little nobody, has been 
brought into some domestic tragedy, and 
straightway showed us all her soul, that she was 
brave, noble and great. 

There have been many ways of explaining 
sorrow, but at least one result of it is that it is 
one of the best things in the world to show the 
stuff we’re made of. 

A certain woman had acted in so unconven- 
tional a way as to shock the community. At 
the Ladies’ Aid Society she was being discussed 
with not much charity. But one woman 
spoke up. 

“Nothing anybody can say,” she remarked, 
“and nothing she herself can do, can make me 
believe that she is anything but a good, true, 
fine woman. For I have been with her in the 
hour when the deepest trouble that can befall 
a woman happened to her, and I know. She 
may smoke cigarettes and go to champagne 
suppers till the crack 0’ doom, but she can’t 
keep me from reverencing her as a wonderful 
woman. I knew her in sorrow; and if such sor- 
row ever comes to me I only pray that I may 
show myself as good and great as she.” 

Just as you can tell of what certain substances 


are composed by burning them, so you can tell 
what is in a human heart by seeing it aflame. 
We can determiné the competent matter of the 
sun or of any metal by the spectrum, that is by 
the light they cast when white hot. 

And you can see the real man when he is car- 
ried away by any passion. When he is angry, or 
in love, or in the clutches of ambition, or hunger, 
or greed, or any such fire, bodily or spiritual, 
then you are likely to see his naked soul. 

Anything which raises the feelings to so high 
a degree of power that they obscure the mind 
brings out the real elements which custom and 
prudence usually conceal. You may sit in the 
same church with one for years and never know 
him; but in one flash of great emotion, when his 
soul is surprised into self-revelation, you may 
get a glimpse of his actual nature. 

The more frank and open you are in your 
intercourse with people the more they will show 
their real selves to you. Reserved, buttoned-up 
folks may be all right jn their way, but they can 
never hope to know the men and women of the 
world they live in. 

Children know parents much better than par- 
ents know children, because the children are 
candid and out-and-out, and parents are 
cautious and reserved. 

If anyone has a habit of speaking constantly 
against impurity, always suspecting it and be- 
ing shocked at it, you may set it down that he 
has a secret leaning towards it. The genuinely 
pure in heart find it hard to see evil. 

Place no dependence upon the comma marks 
of character as shown by physical appearance or 
mannerisms.: One of the strongest men men- 
tally and spiritually I ever met, had a “weak 
chin.” And a “square jaw” is as likely to belong 
to a bully as to a brave man. 

One of the most delicate, clever and gentle 
writers in America is a fat, frowsy and very 
common looking woman. 

T know another woman with a loud, disagree- 
able voice, and she is not at all what that might 
imply, but is as sweet and modest as one could 
wish. It is just an unfortunate way. 

Discount all the usual signs of a piercing eye, 
a soft voice, a shy manner, an imposing pres- 
ence, a viciously low forehead, a shifting glance, 
and all that; judgments formed on these things 
are pretty sure to be wrong. 

If a person is a fanatic upon any topic, 
whether religion or politics or reform, his opin- 
ion upon any matters germane to his hobby are 
not to be highly valued. 

Be careful to keep your own mind open, form 
convictions slowly and always be ready to listen 
to the convictions of other people. Once you 
have shut your mind up “with a click,” as 
Emerson says, your judgments are of no more 
account. 


Be Honest and Charitable 


Don’t try to be consistent. Be honest. 
Above all, just because you have made a state- 
ment, don’t think you are bound to stick to it. 
Who are you that you should be infallible? Be 
quick to admit you were. mistaken. Be ready 
to say “I don’t know.” Be willing to acknowl- 
edge that another was right. 

And don’t take any stock in first impressions. 
They may be due to the state of your liver or 
nerves, quite as much as to the faults of the one 
you judge. 

Wait! Time enters into all true judgments. 

You may safely conclude that young people 
who talk pessimism are either talking to be 
“smart” or secretly tampering with something 
vicious. Old people whose conversation is 
ever pessimistic are failures or cowards, or 
both. In fine, pessimism is always the flower 
of spiritual defeat. 

Don’t condemn those who do not measure up 
to the standards of your conventions or moral- 
ity. A man may seem very wayward and yet 
have genius and inherent goodness. Many a 
girl that appears to love to shock every one 
turns out to be a quiet, good and faithful wife 
and mother. It is just as well, by the way, to 
condemn nobody. “Judge not that ye be not 
judged” is still a pretty good motto. And 
Burns has given us a good argument for it: 


“Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 

Though they may gang a kennin’ wrong, 
To step aside is human. 


. . . . . . 


“What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 


Finally, you will understand men and women 
best if you are simple, straightforward and un- 
suspicious in your relations with them. 

If you are deceitful, two-faced, faithless, 
proud, sensitive, fearsome, egotistic, you will 
see all people through colored spectacles. 

If you are gentle, patient, fearless, honest, 
loving, candid, truly humble and open-minded, 
you will see the world as it really is. 

And it is a pretty good world, and men and 
women as a rule want to do the right thing, and 
hate themselves when they do the wrong thing. 
The thoroughly bad-person is rare, an excep- 
tion and an abnormality. 

Furthermore, if you don’t believe this, some- 
thing is the matter with you, 
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‘“‘Come to Florida and 


Live Like a Prince—’ 


3 


| 


Nw 
R 


More Like 
Living 
Than What 
You're Doing 
Today? 


—live on a to-acre fruit or truck farm all your own, close to the great and 
rapidly growing city of Tampa itself 
Right here in beautiful Hillsboro County, where you can choose 


—from the rich new tracts iust now being opened—a model to-acre farm for only 
$1 an acre per month. Man alive, that’s only 314 cents a day per acre! Clinch 
your New Year’s resolution right now, that hereafter you'll live like a prince 

Right here in Hillsboro County, Florida, where soil, climate, 
water, schools, churches, transportation to highest-priced markets—where ail 
these vital features are ideal 


Right here where grapefruit and orange 
groves alone, as the U. S. Government report shows, 


Don’t make the mistake of buying land 
that isn’t close to some Jarge and fast growing city. 
are paying over $€80,000.00 a year! Where fruit, vege- Tampa, already over 50,000 population, can’t grow 
~tables and poultry mean a mint of money—several- big much farther south or west, because cut off by Tampa 
crops of garden truck each year. Turn to that big Bay. 
double-page in our latest Florida book (coupon below 
will bring yours, free) and read ‘‘What you can do 
with one acre in Hillsboro County.’’ This valuable book 
tabulates actual yield of each crop; cost of clearing, 
planting and harvesting; even includes a Handy Calen- 


Our farms lie Just to the north and east! The 
point is; by reserving your farm NOW you get the 
benefit of the rapidly doubling values—Hillsboro County 
land has already multiplied in value several times since = 
we started our development here. ms. 
This is no “pig in a poke” purchase— 

you'll have 60 days to fully investigate the farm you re- 
serve. We want youto know just what you're getting 
—by special arrangement even more timé may be taken. 
And what’s more, any time within a year 
you may exchange your farm for any 
advaniages—at country prices! Even merchandise Other unsold land of the same acreage. 
is cheaper than up North. Your money back if you want it. 

When you buy a farm, insist on getting tried and proven land. Buy it through 
a tried and proven land company. During the past 3 years the North Tampa Land Co. has boosted 
over 2,500 happy families toward independence—made them farm-owners in thriving Hillsboro 
County. Just ask what the Mayor of Tampa says of this land—or the President of the Tampa & 
Gulf Coast R. R.—or any of the contented, prosperous settlers who are now developing their farms 
Ask us to send you letters from all these folks— 

Start the New Year right! Mail this coupon quick—lIt entitles you to one of 
the most interesting, accurate and all- SORE SS ESE COS ERS SESS SESE OSES SSE SS SSS SS OSSO Sse EES 


dar of planting and marketing dates. Send today for 
yours—it enables you to choose crops that will yield you 
a handsome income. 

Right here where three big Railroads 
cross each of our tracts—a dozen railroad stations 
right on these lands. Get the point? Snburban 


around valuable books on Florida ever H North ‘Fampa Land Co., ww2i3 ? 

published. : Commercial Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, A 

N rth Tam a Land Co ® Please send me, FREE, your latest-and best § 

0 D e 5 book on Florida land. s 

» s 

1128 Commercial Nat'l Bank Bldg. Ares z 
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= aq | We Want to Send You CATA LOG 


Our Big New Winter = 
a eae af WEILL SAVE YOU BIG MONEY 


on Groceries, Clothing, Furniture 
' Shoes & Other Household Supplies 


#| Oontains 120 pages of money saving items. 
~, Write a stal for it today and see how you can ge 
our GUz NTEED GROCERIES at less than store 
see For instance: Laundry Soap at 2 1-2 ¢ a bar; Bakin, 
a Oe er at 7 1-2c a can; Toilet Soap (3 bar box), 12 1-2c: Stare 


thing atabiz saving. 7500 PREMIUMS GIVEN 


with orders for these Guaranteed Products. Thirty days’ trial--no money in 


advance--money back if not satisfied. Write for our Catal d 
how to furnish your home throughout without a cent of extra cost 
on our money saving Factory-to-Home Plan. 


Crofts & Reed Co. o702) 


coum 
— Oak Rocker 
No, 10062 @ 

Massive hardwood frame __ ; 
finished in goiden oak. Seat is 20x20in. Back 
30 in. high, has padded head rest, Given with & 
$10 worth of products. 


Couch No. 7012—Golden oak frame, imitation 
leather covering, length 72 in.. width 28in. Given 


with orders for Guaranteed Products. 
Seeds, Value $2.50, 
and Ihave tried all.’’ ‘‘Every seed grew."’ 


Mailed for 10c “Enough for my entire garden,” ete. 


LE SS 
The following 25 good packages, Fresh, Reliable, Tested Seeds, are mailed as a ¢riaZ sample of our superior seeds far only We. 
Guaranteed to grow. Money returned if not satisfactory. The 10¢ returned on first 25e order from catalogue. 


prey: 
Cong 


Hundreds of pleased customers write: 
“Biggest lot I ever got for 10¢ "’ “‘Worth 
double any other collection advertised, 


25 Packets Best Tested 


BEET, Crosby’s Egyptian, best, sweetest, early sort. WATERMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest 
CABBAGE, Lightning Express, early, sure header. ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 lbs., 1000 bus. per acre. 
CABBAGE, Danish Bali-Head, best, solidest winter. PARSLEY, Triple Curled, best, most ornamental. 


PARSNIP, Improved Guernsey, sinooth, sweet. 
PEPPER, Crimson King, early, large, sure. 
RADISH, White Icicle, best, early, long, tender. 
TOMATO, Eartiana, best, extra early, smooth 
TURNIP, Sweet German, large, sweet, keeps 


CARROT, Perfect, Half-Long, best table sort. 
CELERY, Self-bianching, best, crispest. 
CUCUMBER, Family Favorite, fine for family use. 
LETTUCE, May King, tender, popular heads, 
MUSKMELON, Rocky Ford, best garden melon. 


7 Aster, 200 grand double sorts, mixed Alyssum, Little Gem, white, sweet, border. 
9 Choice Flowers Giant Cosmos, very fine. Kochia, grand foliage. Mignonette, sweet. Pinks, 50 
best sorts mixed. Pansy, Giants, mixed colors. Poppy, all showiest sorts. Mixed Flower Seeds, 500 sorts mixed 
in one packet. This wonderful offer of 2% packets (usually costs $2.50) as ¢rfaZ samples for only 0c. Catalogue Free. 


We are extensive and reliable growers with 
JS years’ experience. Teli your friends. 
20 packets Grand, New, Large Flowering Sweet Peas, rare colors, orchid flowering, 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 


as trial lot for 10 cts. 


Woman’s World. 


a Met My Love ’Mid the Roses 


Lyric by FLETA B. SPENCER Music by HERBERT SPENCER 
fi} u P Sara es! 

| High sails A aes moon in the heav-ens, Soft croons the fra-grant 

Moderato Cu-pid a-sleep in the li - lacs, Woke to the night birds’ 


Fire-flies have span-gled the gar - den, Gold shin - ing through the trees. 


call Hol - ly -hocks nod -ded_ to lilgete> s ies, O”'= ever the . gar = den wall. —— 
Brac 


I met my _ love ’mid_ the ros . es, One love - ly night—— «Gin June. 
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I fell in love ’mid_ the po - sies, There with the world in tune, 
b> See 
——— fee see B- z= ——— 

fo. J ot re 
— - SSeS === =. 
ai re : ease! ee er 
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6 e faery 
I gave my _ heart ‘mid _ the TOS - eS, Bathed all in glis - ten -‘ing dew, 


P y y 1 
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s 7 ai d V y : ; i say 
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i Deep in twoeyes I found my par- a-dise, In just you, just you. 
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Copyright, MCMX, by Jerome H. Remick & Co., Detroit, Chicago 


YOURS FOR 3 


CENTS A DAY 


Sa 
Sah - 


You Can Have These Comforts 
Have Them Now, and Pay 3 Cents a Day 


Let Us 


us prove it to you. 


Convince You 


Our offer, we know, seems too good to be true. 


Let 


We do ship goods on 30 days’ approval. 
We do give long-time credit, on open account, with 


no rigid rules for payment. 


We do save 30 to 50 per cent. 
A million homes buy here in that way, now. 


For Your Own Sake, 


Listen 


You go without home comforts—don’t you? 
—just for lack of cash. 

It is hard to save, on modest incomes, in 
these high-cost days. 

We make saving easy. 

We ship you now the comforts that you 
want. Right at once you begin to enjoy them. 

We let you pay as convenient. When con: 
venient, send a part each month, 

Take a year, if you wish, to pay. And doit 
by saving a tew cents a day. 


No Rigid Rules 


Our whole study is to make credit conven- 
ient. To make your dealings pleasant. 

There is no red tape, no publicity. We ask 
no contracts, no mortgage, Our only security 
is your promise to pay. 


It Is Easy to Get This 


We have no collectors. You simply remit 
by mail. If something happens so you can’t 
remit, we wait until you can. 

We do all this without charging interest, or 
any extra price. 


30 Days’ Trial 


You say, Howcan I know that you do this? 
How can I know that your goods and prices 
are right? 

Let us tell you. 

We ship all goods on 30 days’ free trial. 
a ee keep them a month before deciding to 

uy. 

We guarantee satisfaction. And we guar- 
antee to save you in prices from 30 to 50 per 
cent. 

If you don't find everything as we represent 
it, send the goods back to us. We will pay 
freight both ways onthem. Every cent you 
have paid will be promptly returned. The 
risk is entirely ours. 


Real Mission Set 


Send Only $ 00 75c Monthly 
aam= After 30 Days’ Trial 


Just a Sample of the 
thousands of bargains 
shown in our Spring Bargain 


‘Complete Iron Bed Outfit 


Bargain Prices 


We handle nothing but bargains. Some- 
times we get them by buying surplus stocks, 
Sometimes we contract for whole factory 
outputs. 

We sell by mail only, so our only selling 
expense is a catalog. 


Get Our New 


Our Spring Bargain Book is just off the 
presses. It is amammoth book. The book 
and the mailing cost us $1 per copy. 

It pictures 4,782 things for the home, and 
many of the pictures are in actual colors. 

We send you this dollar book free. Just 
because we knowit is filled with things you 
want, And we know that our selling plan is 
bound to appeal to you. 

Don't say that you can’t -Lelieve these 
things. Send forthis book and see. 

Remember this: 

A million people just like you do buy 
from us on credit. They have things sent 


On Credit 


4,782 Home Things 


Furniture Silverware 
Carpets—Rugs Chinaware 
Draperies Sewing Machines 
Stoves—Ranges Washing Machines 
Lamps—Toys Kitchen Cabinets 
Baby Cabs Refrigerators, etc. 


A YEAR TO PAY 


, BED, SPRING 


We guarantee a saving of from 30 to 50 per 
cent. Our catalog will show you these sav- 
ings. If you think you don’t get them when 
the goods arrive, send the goods back to us, 
freight collect. 


This is the largest concern of its kind in 
the world. We ought to undersell every 
other concern, and we promise you we do. 


Bargain Book 


on approval. They pay as they get the 
money. 

They find our methods pleasant. And year 
after year they sendto us for the newthings 
they desire. 

Every one of those million people would 
recommend this house to you. 

Send us this coupon—now, before you for- 
geti’. Cutit out right now. 

When the book comss, sit down and look it 
over. If you see something wanted, let us 
send it on trial. Let us open a charge ac- 
count. 

Please investigate today. 


‘ SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
1456 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
Mail me free your 

[_] Spring Bargain Book. 

[ ] Stove Book. 

[_] Jewelry Book. 


Name. 


Address 
Write plainly. Give full address. 


Check which catalogs you want, 
BERBER ERAEEREREEEEREBSEBESESE EE EE EEEET 
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9x12 ft. Seamless Tap- 
estry Brussels Rug isa $ ] C= 


) and MATTRESS | Big Bargain at Our Price of 


75c 


Monthly 


$7 00 


Book, but as the quantity is lim- 
ited, this fine mission set must 
be ordered direct from this ad- 
vertisement. So, don’t hesitate 
totry the plan that has made overa 
million homes more comfortable. Notice 
the Spanish Fabricord Leather covering. 
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Beauty of this 
genuine Mission 
design isseen in 
all three pieces, 
The arm chair 
and ari rocker 
are built for 
comfort as well 
as good looks, 
The seats are 


deep, the arms 

broad and stur- Send Only $1.00 With Order and 

dy. The table will i 60 Complete this complete outfit for the bedroom will be placed 
= 


; Missi / aE 
make a practical, ission in your home on 30 days’ approval. Then if you 


useful article in any home. Set | NANA AA keep it, you pay 75cmonthly. just a few cents a day. 
Every piece carries the deep- ( IY But the quantity is limited, and it is necessary to order direct from this ad. 
cut mission leaf design carving. Handsome Iron Bed is beautifully decorated on the front posts and 

Selected Solid Oak: is used throughout, fin- in the center of the head and foot ends with deepcarving. Filling rods 
ished in the deep, rich, Early English shade. are worked into a handsome diamond-shaped panel, which is held in 

Spanish Fabricord Leather covers the place by huge ornamental castings. Corner posts and bent ton rails are 
chair and rocker seats; it is a rich brown color to %-in. steel tubing, and the filling rods are % in. thick and 6-16 in. thick. 
match the Early English finish. The We furnish this bed in our famous Vernis Martin all-gold finish at the 
chair and rocker seats havea full spring regular price below, and we heartily recommend this finish. Or, you 
seat of guaranteed construction, with can have any color desired. The utmost satisfaction is guaranteed. The Steel 
soft filling, giving great comfort. Seats Frame Spring has a woven wire fabric, which is firmly cable supported so as 
measure 1934 in. wide between arms 
and 18 in. deep. 

The Mission Table is made of heavy 
selected solid oak, supported by thick legs 
and sturdy cross stretchers, and the table 
ends are fitted with roomy magazine racks. | 
The table is 34in. long and 24in. wide. It 
carries a fine, deep-carved decoration, as 
pictured. Shipping weight about 175 lbs. 
for complete set. 


No. 46H960, Complete Mis-By) 
sion Set, Table, Arm Rocker,™ 
Arm Chair. Price..... spalatereneen cane 
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Send only $1.00 with order. Pay only 75c monthly, after 30 days’ trial. 


Just a Sample of what our tremendous buying power means to you 
Our Big Spring Bargain Book is full of values equal to this one. Only a lim- 
ited quantity of these fine seamless tapestry Brussels rugs are offereg to 
the readers of this paper at this money-saving price. So don't hesitate in 
ordering today. The design shown here is a floral and ribbon effect. It 
can be used in most any room, where it is sure to please you. Itis made 
of very selected high quality all worsted yarns, woven very close, and has 
extra high loop surface. Rug isseamless and is extra heavy, finely finished 
and guaranteed to give satisfaction. Colors. green and red floral design with 
red and pink flowers. No. C517H1095, size 9x12 ft, $1 
seamless. Price -----+-«++ owe svecce nasiduve ef 0v60 etl one 


not to sag. It is warranted 
to givesatisfactory service. 
The mattress isa cotton top 
made of good, clean excel- 
sior with a top layer of cot- 
ton. It has a good quality 
of ticking and is warranted 
not to stretch. 
No. RH 7 6 5—Bed, 
Spring and Mattress. Be 
sure to mention color of hed Oo 
desired. Price. . $7.65 
No. RH365—Iron Bed 
only —50c cash, 50c REALS 


monthly. Price. $3.65 1456 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


Win a big cash prize— 
You Can Do, It no cost—no catch— just draw. 
This is for you—your chance—¢et the spirit. If you are young, win to 
learn how to win—if you are old, win for the love of winning. 


Here is a contest 
Make Play Pay—Ps everybody. 
READ THIS OFFER: 


$1,000 in cash prizes for the best-drawn, colored sketches of the National Oats Girl 
in the identical colors in which she appears on the National Oats package. This may 
be done by the use of colored crayons, colored chalk, water colors, pastel or oil paints. 


Two Sets of Prizes: 


$250.00 First Prize $100.00 First Prize 
Free 125.00 Second Prize School Children 50.00 Second Prize 
for all 50.00 Third Prize under 16 years 25.00 Third Prize 

50 Prizes of $5.00 each. 150 Prizes of $1.00 each, 


All drawings must be in our hands on or before March 3lst, 1913. No exception to this rule. 


___ Free-for-all contest — may be entered by anyone. Contest for school 
Starts at Once children—open to pupils under 16 years of age. 


Announcement of winners of cash prizes will be published in the June issue of this 
magazine — photographs of winners of the First Prize in each class will appear. 


EAT 


NATIONAL OATS 


—you can taste the difference 


One dishful is an inspiration to better working, better thinking, better 
drawing. The most delicious, and wholesome rolled oats you ever tasted. 


Rules Governing the Contest: 


(1) Contest for school children under 16 years—drawing must be signed by teacher, the latter 
making note of pupil’s age, grade and name of school. All sketches from children which 
do not conform to this will be entered in Free-for-all list. 

(2) Write your name and address plainly, street, number, town and state on back of each sketch 
submitted. 


‘ — 
(3) Positively no tracings or transfers will be admitted—drawings must be FREE HAND and N r 


in actual colors. Any deviation from this rule will bar contestant. 

(4) All prize-winning drawings become our sole property for future use, if we so desire, 
on payment of prize money. 

(5) Contestants desiring return of drawings must enclose return postage. 


(6) A committee of three men of National reputation will act as judges in this contest. 
They are Hamilton King, celebrated artist, Geo. W. Coleman, president of Associated 
Ad Clubs of America, and Thomas Balmer, advertising director Woman’s World, Chicago. 
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ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


peep 


Ie nal O 
*_ * National Oats 
sy n ‘Gil 


’ You may win the big prize —it costs nothing to try—it’s lots of fun. The first prize 
Get Started Now! winner's name and picture in each class will be published in big national magazines. 
Send all drawi. d ‘ ae ee) 
address all communications to  OKetch the Girl’? Contest Department 


NATIONAL OATS COMPANY 


Liggett Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PaGéito Kout Grocer Today—Buy a Package of NATIONAL OATS and Begin Your Drawing 
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PRE 
Laundry 


Corn Fla 
Macaron 
Pancake 


list of over 500 different products. 


Guaranteed Food Pro 
not save big money. 


of 
qué 
on 
fac 


Vacuum Cleaner No. 42044—Pushes easily, lite 

(2 acl dust and dirt by pow- 
. Picks up anything any 
ven with a $10 order, 


Kitchen Cabinet No. 4041 & 
—Strougly built. Has mich. 
eled top, measuring 26x4 
inches. Very easy to clean. 
Draz vers and bi (NS AVE WMtOUSe- 


a proof. Given with a $10 order 


Mattress No. 2901 — /illed 
with clean hair and heavy lay- 
ers of santtary cotton on top, bot- 
tom and sides,making aconifort- 
ES able and serviceable Mattress; 

covering is of Jancy art ticking. 
Weight about $5 lbs. Given with 
a $/0 order. 


Bed No. 104— 
A very handsome 
bed of the latest design in the 
popular Vernis Mart ¢ 
gold finish. Has a continual 
pillar 1-16 in. in ah 
with 34 in. and 5-16 £5 

Does not tarnish. He ight ae head, 5 ft.: foot, 3 ft. 4 
in. Size, 4 ft. 6 in. only. Castered. Given with a 
$10 order. 

Spring No. 1028—J/ade of high-grade tempered 
and japanned steel wire with intersecting cross-wire 
top. Round edge, flat side bottom. Angleiron sides 
and ends. For use in metal bedsteads without slats. 
120 spiral springs in. deep. Given with a $10 order. 
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WE QUOTE A FEW PRICES WHEN 


Toilet Soap 3 cakes in a box , 12!4c 
Baking Powder 15c a can 

Tea, 1 Ib. 30c. Starch, box 5c 

Pork and Beans, 7!4c a can 


Family Breakfast Oats, 114 lb. pkg. 7/4c 


Lemon Extract, 2 0z. 10c, etc., etc. 
This saving is obtainable on our entire 


» article which you use in your home that is not in our list of 
) 


as samples, but our catalog gives all. 


We guarantee our goods as no 
storekeeper can. We make most 


move what is left at our expense. 
We ship them, giving you 30 
days to pay. That gives youa 
month to test their quality. 


AND PREMIUM BOOK 


the space above—cut it out and mail'it‘today. Or, if you 
prefer, a post card will do.. You can-then.see for yourself 
what a big difference there is in our Factory-to-Home prices 
and what you-are paying for the same ‘goods now. We 
want you to seé how you can. cut down your living expenses 
and also get valuable premiums—hundreds of nice things 
for your home without extra Cost. 


Pol NAD 


MIUM IS NOT TAKEN: 
Soap, 2!4c a bar 


our plan is a money-saver. 


kes, 744c. Rice, 2 Ibs. 12'4c 
i, 7c. Ib. pkg. 
Flour, 10c a pkg. 


ing, Carpets. Bedding 
1,500 Nice Things for 


There is scarcely a single 


ducts and on which you can- 


anything in the way of Furtuiure, 
We can only quote a few here 


Ladies Suit No. ] in nt extra. 
1] abutigs Suit No-) home without paying a cent 


diagonal black and 
brown mixture, 
Jacket is 32in. long. 
Trinimed with loops : . “ 

ee 7 pai pi brstons y It shows over 1,500 beau- 
Front has rounded} tiful and usetul articles 


corners Lined with similar to those sh own 
Guaranteed Satin. 4 ear 

Skirt is Empire here. Certainly it is worth a two- 
style. Invisible} Cent stamp ora penny post-card 
closing under over-} to learn of this great money-sav- 
lap in back. Given} ing plan. Send (or this big _valu- 
with a $25 order. able book now and be convinced. 


Crofts & Reed Co. chicago 


them, know their excellent 
ility—and gladly ship them 
30 days’ trial. If not satis- 
tory we ask no pay and re- 


Dining Table No. “& 
és 30: = —Splendid 

Dining Chair No. value, latest design. Extends 6 ft. Top 45 in. 

30114—Oak genuine wide close ad. Beautifully finished. This and other 

leather box seat. Giu- styles given with orders for our Products. 

en with a $4 order. 


Lace Curtain No. 810119— Fine 
mesh curtains in Nottingham weave 
with the dainty Brussels effect carried 
out in the deep border. Color white, 
length, 3yards; width, 46 inches. Two 
pairs-given with a $70 order. 


Dinner Set No. 16039—/00 piece set of hand- 
some white semi-porcelain ware, each piece 


handsomely embossed as shown above. Given spring construction, chase leather cover- 


OULDN’T you like to know how to cut down your 

living expenses—how to get your groceries at about 
half usual store prices? Just imagine what a saving that would be in 
these days of high prices. Then.just write your name and address in 


= large, strong and rvomy. Plain 
Chase leather covering. Spring 
seat. Given with a $10 order. 


“buying from us regularly all over 
the United States. Hundreds of 
thenr no doubt readers of this maga- 


zine. The publishers knows us— 
know our goods and will tell you 


How to Get Furniture, Cloth- 


Home Free with Your Orders 


for our Grocery and Food Products. We 
haven’t space to explain this attractive 
feature of our Factory-to-Home plan, but 
our big catalog tells you how you can get 


Carpets, Rugs, Silverware, Lace Curtains, 


| Made of polished quarter- 
sawed fae peer. Jlaked. Has 


Couch No. 7012 — Richly carved p~ol- HSS 
wshed golden oak frame, claw feet, steel Cau 


We Want to Send You Our 


BIG NEW CATALOG 


On Your Groceries, Clothing, Shoes, Furniture and Other Household Supplies 


Rocker No. 10086. 
Coconial design, 


and 
the 


Chiffonier No. 1038 
—Made of solid Oak i 
witha fine suuen Or 


Dishes iW 


») ‘ ‘ Hy finish. Has three large drawers | 
Clothing, Shoes, in fact anything for the Zt. 4 AS Oe paella 


12x13x5 in. and alarge hat box 
12 in. square. Size of top 19x33 
wn. Entire height 55 in. Given 
with a $10 order of C. & R. 
Products, 


Library Table No. 5042— 


shaped shelf. French legs and 
large drawer. Top 26x42 in. 
Given with C. & R. Products. 


Child's Crib 
No. 2052 


{<= 


= 


Has sliding z 

side. Is2 ft. 6 g : 

in. wide and 4 ft. 6 in. long. White or 
Vernis Martin finish. Given with a 
$70 order. 


Fine line of Watches and 
Jewelry. This watch given 
FREE with $10 worth of our 


with a $10 order for C. & R. Products, ing, tufted. 28; in, wide, 72 in, ae Given with orders. i GC & R. Products Guaranteed Products. 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use the 
columns of this magazine who is not reliable and does not 
honestly carry out his obligations to our subscribers and the 
public in general. Should any of our subscribers have un- 
satisfactory dealings with any of our advertisers, we will un- 
dertake to require the advertiser to either adjust ‘the matter 
satisfactorily or refund the money. This guarantee is made 
on condition that our subscribers tell the advertisers, when 
dealing with them, that they saw the Bry crtinettene in the 
WOMAN'S WORLD and any claims against such advertiser 
must be made within 60 days from the date of publication 
of the advertisement from which the purchase was made by 
our subscriber. 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York; ~ 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass, 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Director 


GEO, E. NELSON, 


resident 


Woman's WoRLD 


Copyright 1913 by Woman’s World Publishing Company. 
Entered as Second-Class Matter, July 20, 1901, at the Postoffice 
at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 38, 1879. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


Woman’s World Publishing Co., 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Woman’s World will not be responsible for unsolicited MSS. and the same will not 
be returned unlesss accompanied by sufficient postage. 


HERBERT KAUFMAN, Editorial Director 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Subscription Price—Payable in Advance— 
In the United States and possessions, 35 cents 
a year. In Canada and all foreign countries, 
60 centsa year. Single copy, 5 cents. The 
fact that you get the magazine will be due 
acknowledgment that your remittance has 
been received. 

Renew Prompitly—A Renewal Blank will 
be enclosed with the magazine when your 
subscription expires and you should re- 
new at once if you expect to re ceive the 
next copy. Woman's World will be discontin- 
ued at once unless the subscription is renewed 


Trade Mark Registered. 


CURTIS P. BRADY, 
eneral Manager 


HERBERT LANE, Director of Circulation 


Somebody's Daughter 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


I have never seen her face; maybe her pic- 
ture hangs on your bedroom wall. 

By some strange chance her head might 
some day have rested on your shoulders. She’s 
somebody’s daughter; pray God, 
not yours. 

Tonight the claws of the city 
are ripping at her soul. Loneli- 
ness and hunger have sapped her 
will and false pride has blinded 
her. 

She is nota bad girl, just tired, 
numb. The dice were loaded. 
The game was crooked. The 
odds were too great for her wis- 


| DO NOT know her name; perhaps you do. 
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joy and gayety where work would be as 
child’s play, with real money all her own, to 
spend as she chose—to buy what she wished. 

But the wage shrank when it reached her— 
its purchasing power shriveled. 

Five dollars a week (six, sev- 
en if you insist)—just enough to 
give shelter and sustenance. 

At first she was straight—it 
was in her blood—in her tradi- 
tions. The women of your 
family never contemplated the 
easier way. 

But young girls who live alone 
can seldom protect themselves. 
Few have the intuition to com- 


Gouverneur Morris 


Herbert Kaufman 


dom and strength. The road 
was strange and the guide-posts 
lied. 

Back-home life was a drab 
thing and sober-faced. The 
petty tyrannies of the little 
town, the eternal sameness of 
the years, starved her imagina- 
tion. 


The True Culture - - - Dr. Frank Crane 14 
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With Photographs 
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prehend until it is too late— 
some are too weak to fight it 
out—and some are too weary. 
And now she has paid the price 
—she has crossed the dead line. 
The city has dropped its mask 
and she sits staring into its 
brutal, relentless, inexorable 
face. At last she realizes all 


Romance was hungry within 
her and cried for beauty and 
mystery and adventure. And 
out of deprivation sprang os 
less yearning. 

You did not Pi darcinva, 
mother-of-hers, wherever you 
are. You could not see with 
her eyes. Your own were filled 
with pictures of family wash 
and cooking and mending and 
dust cloths. 

Fate has paid you in stingy a1 bitter pence. 

But that is just what she saw, that and the 
thankless yoke under which the wives of poor 
men struggle and strain and surrender. 

The wings of her fancy kept beating across 
the miles and carried her into a dreamland of 
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that she has lost—all that might 
have been—the happiness that 
patience could have won. 

She sees “the man _ back 
home” who one day would have 
brought his love and the chil- 
dren that love would have 
brought 

The robins are rege in the 
orchard. Spring has kissed the 
trees into blossom. The honest fragrance of 
fresh plowed loam rises from the lower meadow. 
Soon the wild roses will bare their hearts, field 
violets will purple the slopes and the sunlight 
will robe the hills with gowns of gold. But 
never again for her. 


“WHEN WE KNOW NOT THE PRICE 
TO BE PAID, WE DARE.” 


Merze Marvin 36 
Edith Wyatt 36 
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“Keep a thing seven years and you will find a use for it.’’ 


Doubtless you have in your attic a beaded ornaments, etc. And the beauty 
| trunkful of odds and ends such as about it is that ‘it can be used safely — 
trimmings and draperies whose places on the most delicate and highly prized 
| have been usurped by newer things. articles which ordinarily you never 
Yet many of these pieces if restored to — would think of washing with soap and 
their original brightness would suggest water. 

the use which the proverb promises. 


Just remember that you can use Ivory 

. Try Ivory Soap. You will be surprised Soap on anything that water itself will 
at the way it brings back the old time not harm and you will find the attic 
charm to laces, silks, tapestries, velvets, trunk a veritable treasure chest. 


IVORY SOAP.................. 9Giae Pune 
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The Ambassador's Stick-pin 


HE MANNER of Lanagan’s acquiring the 
Ambassador’s stick-pin is nearly, if not quite, 
as interesting as the manner .of his losing it. 

His possession of the pin was simple enough when 
one understands the chromatic ways of a police reporter’s daily routine: and Jack 
Lanagan was the ‘‘star’’ police reporter for the San Francisco Enquirer and of the 


city. The surrender of the pin is as easily understood when one comes to learn. 


something of the devious paths the police reporter is sometimes called on to follow 
and the curious and startling situation, into which they sometimes lead. 

Thus when Lanagan, drifting indolently with the matinee throngs down Powell 
street, stopped to hold confab with ‘‘ Kid’’ Monahan, that now retired King of the 
Pickpockets, it was natural enough that he should remark on a stick-pin of odd design 
that replaced the accustomed three-carat in the “‘ King’s’’ silk cravat. Gentry who 
live by their wits and other people’s wealth affect stones of much size. Some police- 
men wear them, too. 

It was natural enough that the King, proverbially generous, noticing the glance 
of interest, should say, ‘‘ Here, wear it,’’ and with a motion as quick and as deft as 
a humming bird’s flit, transfer the pin from his tie to that of the newspaperman. 

It was then for Lanagan to observe, dryly: 

“Your title is certainly earned,’’ as he extracted the pin and offered it back. 
“But this being a pin of unusual design I am afraid I might not be able to wear it 
as gracefully while awaiting the possible appearance of its owner as can you. Fur- 
ther, that little exhibition of refined ‘touch’ you just gave excites some grave sus- 
picions that you are back at your old tricks.” 

The one-time King knew Lanagan’s newspaper way. Further he knew perfectly 
that while the police accepted his declaration, since his last time out, of fealty to the 
law—he was a two-timer—and were 
using him, or thought they were, as a 
“stool,’’ Lanagan did not. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for what Lombroso 
classified as the ‘criminal lobe’ I might 
really believe you had _ reformed,” 
Lanagan had told him once. ‘“‘ But in 
view of the lynx-like quality of your 
ears to be all top and no bottom I am 
afraid the stamp of extremely low moral 
resistance is indelibly upon you.”’ 

And Monahan had only grinned then, 
as now, in his ingenuous way, uncom- 
prehending, and exalted Lanagan a 
notch or two. For some minor favor in 
times gone past Lanagan had earned 
and held steadfastly the King’s’ un- 
swerving loyalty; not an insignificant 
asset for a police reporter. 

“‘Jack,’’ said the King in pained 
sincerity, ‘‘I’m not passing you no 
chance. Got it down at Small’s. Was 
shoved for a finner and I took it 
out of curiosity. Funny sticker, ain’t 
it? If anybody does make you, though, 
why of course, hand it over. Take it; 
I like my old spark better, anyhow.”’ 

Small, be it said, was probably the 
thriftiest and crookedest ‘‘fence’’ in- 
side the county, with the headquarters 
men on the pawnbroker detail taking 
orders—and percentages—from him as 
faithfully as they reported to their cap- 
tain of detectives. With another of 
those flits, the King had placed back in 
his own necktie his customary brilliant, 
taken from, his vest pocket. Before 
Lanagan could offer the other pin back 
the second time, his companion had left. 
Lanagan examined the pin critically. 

It was a ‘‘funny sticker,’’ round, of 
gold and the size and thickness of a 
quarter. The back was plain, fitted 
with a patent clasp. On the face was a 
delicate relief of two eagles, heads out. 
An eye, a ruby for an iris, was in the 
exact center. Below the eye were two 
clasped hands and above two crossed 
swords. Woven around the entire de- 
sign was what he at first took to be a 
snake but discovered on closer scrunity 
to be arope. It was a delicate and un- 
usual product of the goldsmith’s art. 

Lanagan puzzled over it and then 


Gazed Straight at the Pin 


By EDWARD H. HURLBUT 


A “Lanagan”’ Story. Illustrations by Frederick Dorr Steele 


** Russian, 
from the 
eagles; em- 
blem of a secret order, evidently, from 
the eye; the clasped hands to signify 
that an oath has been taken and the 
axe or the rope is the headsman or the 
hangman for a breach of faith. That 
sounds plausible. But what society 
does it represent?”’ 

He placed it in his tie and was recall- 
ing what he had read about Russian 
secret societies when he was bumped 
violently by a short swarthy individual 
who had been following him. As Lana- 
gan straightened up he caught a quick 
flash, as of a message of tacit under- 
standing, in the other’s eyes as he gazed 
straight at the pin. In another moment 
a black flat wallet, thin and oblong, had 
been slipped adroitly into his inside 
coat pocket; a word which sounded like 
scoraya had been whispered in his ear, 
and the singular stranger had darted 
to the street to jump aboard a passing 
car and had disappeared toward the 
ferry. 

Lanagan made it a rule to be sur- 
prised at nothing, and to ignore no 
trifles. He was interested; highly in- 
terested, and he wanted to know what 
scoraya meant. That there was a con- 
nection between the pin and the wallet 
was to him clear. Possibly scoraya 
might help him. In Fogarty’s back 
room, hard by police headquarters, he 
found Petroff, Russian interpreter in 
the police courts. 

‘“What does a word that sounds like 
scoraya mean?”’ he asked. 

“Tt means ‘hurry’, ‘at once’, or any 
such meaning. It is what you Ameri- 
cans say—‘Get a move on’,” said 
Petroff. 

Sitting apart Lanagan unfastened the 
black sealskin wallet and drew out a 
single sheet of paper encased in a por- 
tection of oiled skin. There were writ- 
ten on the paper in a bold, strong hand, 
an even dozen words; words that sent 
his breath whistling through his teeth. 
It was in English, plain, clear, and 
signed by a name that gave even the imperturbable Lanagan a mighty start. 

“Undoubtedly,’’ mused Lanagan, ‘‘they either have a system believed infallible 
or they are mighty reckless of State secrets—and they are not reckless. Therefore 
the system has slipped a cog and I am anointed the bearer of the message of his 
serene majesty, Nicholas. I appear to be on the knees of the gods,’’ he went on 
as he wandered the streets, perplexed. ‘‘It’s possible, barely possible, that I am 
tangled in some monumental hoax. But I don’t believeit. If I don’t miss my guess 
I will be giving the austere Mr. Sampson, undoubtedly the coldest blooded city 
editor in the universe and hated of all men of my tribe, the biggest exclusive his 
sweatshop paper has turned out in this generation. But—TI need more coincidences— 
I’m plainly stumped.” 

He had stopped by Lotta’s Fountain where the traffic patrolman was endeavoring 
to untangle a jam of trucks and automobiles. Out of the very air, as though in 
weird solution to his perplexity, it came again: 


Lanagan Puzzled Over It 


“ Scoraya!”’ 
Lanagan wheeled to find the voice. He had thought he must turn directly upon | 
the man. There was no one near him save the occupant of a limousine two feet / 


away. The passenger was apparently engrossed in the evening paper. The window, 
though, was open. Lanagan watched covertly from the corner of his eye. 

“Humph. This is getting interesting. Here am I, a live newspaper sprout, in 
the dead center of a bustling and workaday American city, caught as sure as the 
sun shines in the mysteries of a diplomatic maze between two great nations, and 
probably three, that is as twisted as a medieval intrigue. At this moment the where- 
abouts of little me and my message is probably of as much importance as the com- 
ings and goings of the Czar, the Mikado, or the First Gentleman himself. But the 
next gaycat that tries any scoraying on me will get the third degree right in Fogarty’s 
back room,” 


The limousine, the traffic jam relieved, pulled slowly 
ahead, but Lanagan could have sworn that the benign 
gentleman within, just before it did, turned fully upon 
him with a scrutiny of deliberate coolness. It was a 
casual thing, such as might have happened to anyone; 
but it appeared to Lanagan that there was a look of 
understanding in the other’s eyes as they dropped twice 
to the stick-pin and returned to Lanagan’s face as 
though in some secret inquiry. Lanagan took the num- 
ber of the machine: 89,776, and returned to head- 
quarters. He wanted to see from the police register to 
whom machine 89,776 belonged. 

When he ran through the pages the ragtime air he 
was whistling—very incorrectly—quickened in tempo. 

“89'776—owner—Boris Koshloff—2224 Pacific ave- 
nue, San Francisco.” 

“Aha! Either I am hearing scorayas in my mind and 
either everybody that looks at me excites my suspicions 
or else the Russian Mr. Koshloff is a link in the very 
plain chain that is stretching from me and my pin to his 
majesty Nicholas at St. Petersburg on one end and the 
President in Washington at the other. Frankly, it 
looks preposterous that if Koshloff is on the job he 
would be using his own machine. Then again—what 
if that is the method chosen to point my path to me? 
If this message is to anyone in San Francisco, they must 
know by this time that it has gone astray. Barring my 
own coincidence in bungling into State secrets by way 
of King Monahan’s ‘touch’ and his covetousness for 
the really distinctive in jewelry it appears that every- 
thing is working out on a very remarkable 
and finished system. I shall pay Mr. 
Koshloff a visit. He has been too much of 
a figure of mystery in this city, anyway.”’ 

Boris Koshloff, a wealthy Russian por- 
trait painter, had dropped into San Fran- 
cisco with introductions some months 
before. He had earned high repute for the 
elegance of the soirees given at his home 
and figured in the public prints, in other 
ways. On one occasion a burglar, found 
prowling within Koshloff’s drawing-room, 
had been shot and killed by Koshloff, who 
thereupon was lionized to a considerable 
extent by the neurotic and sentimental 
elements of his circle. He had figured again 
when a household servant had fallen from 
his second story window, receiving fright- 
ful injuries. Although during his raving 
delirium the servant had cried frequently 
““Spare me! Spare me!”’ and had led some 
cynical reporters on the hospital beat to sus- 
pect foul play, nothing was ever proved in 
face of Koshloff’s explanation that the man 
fell while cleaning windows. After the 
man recovered sufficiently he was removed 
by Koshloff to a private hospital and there 
he passed from the scope of the news- 
gatherers, and hence from public atten- 
tion. 

Now, it might be well to say here, and 
before the reader is too far carried into the 
story, that the curious chronicle of the happenings about 
to be recorded must rest for all time for authentication 
in five quarters: the Russian government, the American 
Department of State, Jack Lanagan, ‘‘ King’’ Monahan 
and myself. 

It is not probable that either the Russian or American 
governments would affirm the truth of the facts set 
down. As for the rest—the extraordinary series of com- 
plications following the receipt of the stick-pin, the use 
of such a device as the stick-pin as the connecting link 
in a grave international communication, the use of the 
personal courier rather than the cipher code—they must 
all be accepted on my word, the word of Lanagan or the 
word of “‘ King’? Monahan, who first received the pin. 
To such as are unwilling to accept that proof the story 
must be read solely as a bit of fiction. 

Lanagan strolled back to the Enquirer. I had just 
finished several yards of real estate junk for the busi- 
ness office and was as grouchy as the brother of the tribe 
always is when assigned to do business office write-ups. 

“‘Fine line for an able-bodied reporter,’’ said Lana- 
gan cynically, looking over my shoulder. ‘‘ Turn that 
rot in and come with me and be a real reporter. I[’ll 
give you a story that will make the A. P. wires hum to 
the four corners of the earth—provided my hunch don’t 
go altogether wrong.”’ 

He spoke to Sampson, telling him that there was a 
bare chance of something turning up on the Russo- 
Japanese situation—and asked for me to be detailed to 
accompany him. 

““Good!”’ replied Sampson, ‘‘Get after it. We 
haven’t broken a story on that yet. The eastern papers 
are having a lot of stuff on the Secretary of State, 
though. He has dropped out of sight; the A. P. is bring- 
Ing in a story broken by the Sun that his sickness 
was all bunk and that as a matter of fact he has been out 
of Washington for a week. Supposed to be in New 
York on some confab with the Russian ambassador 


who’s at the Waldorf-Astoria. Ambassador denies any 
such conference. It’s a hot yarn. Try to turn an end 
on it up out here.”’ 

Lanagan suggested supper and as we lingered over 
our coffee and cigars he briefly outlined the situation. I 
read the astounding message and must confess that I 
was stirred to a very unprofessional pitch of excitement. 

Before taking a car for Pacific avenue we dropped in 
at police headquarters where Lanagan met Chief Leslie, 
and they were in earnest talk for ten minutes. In his 
police reporting Lanagan had the superlative advantage 
of Leslie’s confidence. That famous chief had, indeed, 
as high a regard for Lanagan’s work as for that of his 
own men. Leslie stood many a ‘‘roast’’ from the 
opposition papers for his habit of programming with 
Lanagan, turning over to the service of the newspaper- 
man more than even his upper office men. 

As we rode to our destination Lanagan instructed me 
to take a position, well concealed, oppostite the Kosh- 
loff house, wait until midnight, and then if he did not 
appear, telephone to headquarters where Brady and 
Wilson, two of Leslie’s best men, would be in readiness 
with the police automobile. We were to force the house. 

‘For it’s just possible,’”’ said Lanagan lightly, ‘‘ that 
I can’t get by delivering my packet. If they once drop 
to me it may be interesting. That ‘burglar’ shot by 
Koshloff takes on rather a new importance. Likewise 


that foreigner who was all broken up in an accidental 
fall from the second story window. I rather look for- 
ward to arun-in with this gentleman and his retinue of 


“I’m Lanagan of the ‘Enquirer’,and Somewhat of a Czar Myself” 


scorayers. But don’t wait after midnight. Brady’ll 
have a search warrant on some phony charge or other 
and you can tear right in.”’ 

We parted company several blocks from the Koshloff 
mansion. It was nearing nine-thirty. I found a hiding- 
place almost directly opposite, slipped in, and in a few 
moments saw Lanagan walk briskly up the stairs of the 
Russian’s house. He was whistling a bit of ragtime, as 
usual off key. His insouciance cheered me. Frankly, I 
was nervous—a weakness I cannot seem to overcome. 
I never failed Lanagan yet at a crisis, and I suppose, on 
results, am as brave as he. But in my own heart I know 
Iam not. Possibly gifted with more imagination than 
he I can see further; picture the slab at the morgue, the 
gang in the police reporters’ room chipping in for a 
floral piece while somebody tries to relieve the strain by 
saying something funny; Johnny O’Grady or Jim Brad- 
ley, or some of the others of the old guard delegated to 
the pleasant detail of carrying the news home. It was 
always the same. I always had that faculty as Hamlet 
says of thinking too precisely on the event. 

The door opened to Lanagan’s ring and he passed 
from my sight to be ushered along the main hall, down a 
flight of steps, through another long hall, carpeted rich- 
ly, with niches here and there holding exquisite statu- 
ary, to a billiard room paneled in mahogany. From the 
conduct of his guide it was apparent that he was ex- 
pected. In the billiard room two smooth shaven, trim, 
keen-eyed men were playing a desultory game. Sur- 
mise was bulking large within Lanagan’s breast. He 
had seen that same type before. Secret service was 
indelibly stamped upon them. 

A light tattoo on a paneling, an answering tattoo, an- 
other stacatto and the panel slid back and the odor of 
black cigars was heavy on the air as Lanagan stepped 
into a small compartment, the panel slipping noiselessly 
shut behind him as his guide disappeared. At a table 
were seated two men, facing him. 


_ mind. 
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One of the two he recognized: Koshloff. But the 
other! Lanagan looked hard. There could be no mis- 
take; those features had been looming from the front 
pages of the papers too frequently for any mistake. 
Lanagan stood without flickering an eyelid, but before 
his mind’s eye was dancing the front page of tomorrow’s 
Enquirer. He would lay a seven-column head across 
that page that would carry around the world. 

It was Koshloff who spoke. 

“You have the packet? Yes? Would you present it?” 


Then, in a low voice to the other, as Lanagan calmly ° 


placed the sealskin wallet upon the table, Koshloff 
murmured: 

“*Assuredly my superiors must know their business. 
But I cannot comprehend the disappearance of Carlos 
and the transfer of the pin and packet to the stranger. 
It must be in order, however. Our system has never 
failed.” 

He turned a shrewd gaze upon Lanagan, studying 
him intently. 

“When do you return?”’ he asked finally. 


“Just as soon as I am permitted to,’’ replied Lanagan. 


with perfect truth. 

“‘Strange,’’ muttered Koshloff in the other’s ear. 
“Tt is the answer. We have no choice. It must be in 
order.” 

Without more ado the packet was opened and Kosh- 
loff presented the slip in silence to his companion. That 
man, of massive, intellectual forehead, and deep set, 
penetrating eyes, scanned it carefully and pondered 
long, Koshloff watching him the while with 
half closed but eager eyes. 

“Tell your imperial master,’’ said the 
other, turning sharply upon Lanagan and 
speaking with clean incisiveness, ‘‘that you 
met the Secretary of State in person and 
that the Secretary, speaking for his excel- 
leney the President, says that the answer 
of the President is—yes.”’ 

The Secretary of State, ten days disap- 
peared from Washington, out here on the 
western fringe of the continent, pledging the 
attitude of the United States in the threatened 
Russo-Japanese conflict and not a line in 
any paper in the world to indicate the 
whereabouts of the secretary, his business, or 


the impending conflict! 

It was the story of a newspaperman’s 
lifetime. 

“*Carry the verbal message, or transmit 
it to your relief,’ instructed Koshloff. 
“Conditions may not make packets safe 
by the time you reach the Orient. You 
may go? You have funds? Your pin is 
safe?”’ 

“‘T have,’’ said Lanagan, who, with two 
days to go to payday, had about sixty-five 
cents. He indicated the pin with a gesture 
and turned on his heel for the panel—to be 
stopped by a sudden muffled uproar from 
the billiard room, a sound of ex- 
cited, shrill cries, of scuffling. 

Neither the Secretary nor Koshloff moved a muscle; 
neither did Lanagan. Two panels swiftly and noiselessly 
slid open at the farther wall of the little room, and two 
smooth shaven, trim, keen-eyed men stepped into the 
room alertly and took their places beside the Secretary’s 
chair. 

“Mr. Secretary travels with the entire secret service 
bureau,’’ Lanagan found time to comment to himself. 

There came a tattoo on the panel from the billiard 
room. The Secretary held up his hand for silence and 
motioned one of the secret service agents who stepped 
noiselessly to the panel and listened. The tapping came 
again. 

“ Answer,’’ commanded the Secretary. 
whatever it was.” 

The panel slid open. Through the aperture came one 
of the billiard players, flashing a quick, steely glance 
upon Lanagan. 

“Balked, by the eternal!’’ shot through Lanagan’s 
‘‘The owner of that pin has shown up. It’s now 
or never.’’ He stepped casually to the panel; it was a 
fine chance. Once through there, he could make a fight 
for the front door—and the seven-column exclusive in 
the Enquirer. Directly before him, fairly filling the 
space of the panel, was the other billiard player. It 
was quick action. Lanagan shot out his right for the 
man’s jaw; but his arm got about half way. A grip like 
an iron clamp had him just above the elbow. He was 
whirled face about, a secret service man on either side. 

As though nothing had happened the man who had 
first entered through the panel door spoke: 

‘‘There is a person outside somewhat excited who 
wishes to speak to Mr. Koshloff. He said to say it was 
Carlos.’".;  } 

Koshloff leaped for the doorway and in a moment 
more had dragged fairly by the hair of his head a wild- 
eyed, dark-visaged person, who, (Continued on page 43) 
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SQUITH was in his 
place at Post’s res- 
taurant early and with him 
one of the faithful report- 
ers of the Star. They had become great friends, and 
Asquith felt more at his ease with the young man than 
with anybody else in the world except George Meredith, 
whom he had never met but with whom for some years 
now he had exchanged letters once a month. Asquith 
was in high fettle. He had that morning received a let- 
ter from his publishers prophesying that Astyanax would 
be the big seller of the year, possibly of the century, and 
most lavishly responding to a request for advance royal- 
ties. The Star reporter had been shown this pleasant 
document, and he now returned it. 

“Thanks to God,” said Asquith, 
famous.” 

“How true that is,’’ said the Star reporter, ‘“‘and how 
curious that the mere fact of your being able to write 
immortally has nothing to do with it—I wonder,” he 
said, “‘if Canterbury has heard of you yet.”’ 

‘Well, not yet, probably,’’ said Asquith, ‘‘ but later, 
when he comes to town. You see, even the people in 
the house where I live—including my daughter—have 
not yet heard of me.’’ He smiled very sweetly upon 
the star reporter. ‘‘Tonight,’’ he said, ‘‘I am going to 
tell my young people that they may look to me for 
twenty thousand a year.”’ 

‘*How,”’ said the star reporter, “‘do you think that 
will affect the young man?”’ 

“Why a great feeling of uneasiness crept into 
Asquith’s heart—‘‘you don’t think—do you—that— 
he will be foolish about it?”’ 

‘Tt wouldn’t seem a very manly way of luxury to 
him, perhaps—to take his father-in-law’s hard won 


” 


“T am rich and 


earnings 
“But,” said Asquith, ‘if his own father will do 
nothing——”’ 


Two females, the younger having red eyes, and a 
round gentleman with a bald head, appeared suddenly 
upon the terrace. Asquith became pale, and strove to 
hide himself behind a salt-cellar. 

““The cat,’’ he whispered, ‘‘is out of the bag.”’ 

“‘Which is the cat?’’ asked the star reporter. 

“‘So it is really you!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Todd. 
friend, we have found you out!” 

“Tf you only had,’’ muttered poor Asquith. 

He presented the star reporter to them. He invited 
them to take tea with him. He tried to get up his con- 
versational steam. 

‘‘Oh, why did you leave us to guess?” said Jessica. 
“* How delicious of you . Weare old, old friends,”’ 
she explained to the star reporter. 

Asquith had by now learned to endure equably the 
gaze of the world. But under the searching, red eyes of 
Jessica his ancient and awful modesty descended crush- 
ingly upon him. Everything went wrong. His usual 
court, perceiving the dull and hopelessly repulsive symp- 
toms in the Todds, came indeed in ones and twos, but 
none remained. Persons of established courage might 
have been seen upon that afternoon in full retreat. 
The two-hundred-pound author of Gallagher slipped 
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Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg more sound than those of a 


away like a ghost in the 
night, his feet making no 


mouse. Dooley came and 
saw and ran. Mr. Drew conducted himself from the 
terrace with the drollest grimace imaginable. The Dis- 
trict Attorney bolted. Only the star reporter stuck it 
out. His motto in life was to get pleasure out of all 
people and all situations. The female Todds did the 
talking; Mr. Todd listened with admiration and delight. 
And Asquith did not listen at all. He was trying to con- 
centrate his mind upon a stratagem; but he could not. 
He was embarrassed out of his wits. All the old horror 
of the Todds was unmarming'him. He broke out into a 
cold sweat. Overboard he was and rapidly drowning. 
Then suddenly a straw, very rotten and flimsy, floated 
near and he clutched it. 

“Good heavens!’ he cried in a cratked voice, 
shall be late.”’ 
hand, and fled. 

It never rains but it pours. 

And the violence with which Asquith and a tall, 
pompous gentleman collided nearly knocked the wind 
out of them both. 

““T—]—heg your pardon,”’ said Asquith. He dodged 
past the pompous gentleman; and continued his dash 
for salvation. 

“‘Hahnri,’’ said the pompous gentleman in execrable 
French to the head waiter, ‘‘ was that a man or a mon- 
key? Whichever it is, it’s an outrage to allow it ina 
public restaurant.”’ 

‘Oh, Monsieur Cahntahbery,”’ said Henri, ‘‘that is 
one of our most distinguished patrons. That is ce 
fameus M. Asqueeth. 

**Monsieur has surely heard of him—Monsieur Rob- 
ert Asqueeth.”’ 

“So,’’ said Canterbury, ‘‘that is her father! 
that settles it.”’ 

He seated himself heavily at the nearest table, like a 
man overcome by the heat. And he called for a tele- 
graph blank and he wrote: 

“Mrs. Canterbury, 
“Newport, Rhode Island. 

“T have come upon a fool’s errand. I ran into the 
parent two minutes ago, or rather he ran into me. He be- 
longs with a barrel organ. I return tomorrow at one. 
Shall not attempt to see Jack. So far as I am concerned 
the book is closed. 


ae I 
He snatched up his hat and stick in one 


Well 


“Canterbury.” 

“That gentleman,” the star reporter was explaining 
to Jessica, ‘“‘is the notorious Mr. Canterbury who owns 
about one-fourth of Manhattan Island.” 

“JT wonder,’’ said Jessica, ‘‘how he enjoys the idea 
of his son marrying Robert Asquith’s daughter.” 

“You know her!”’ cried the star reporter. ‘‘ What is 
she like?”’ 

*‘She’s well enough,’’ said Jessica. ‘‘One of those 
cold, pretty little creatures. She’s a little cheap— 
you'd think. Rather calculating, you know. Still, a 
fourth of Manhattan Island would tempt less worldly 
girls than Cecily Asquith, I dare say.’”’ Jessica sighed. 

**TIsn’t she in love with him?” asked the star reporter, 
gravely. 

“ Cecily As- 
quith in love! 
My dear 
man!” ex- 
claimed Jessi- 
ca. 

eS wheres 
merely a pret- 
ty little flib- 
berdigibbet , ”’ 
said Mrs. 
Todd. Mr. 
Todd began to 
clear his 
throat for 
speech. All 
waited pa- 
tiently. 

“No soul,” 
he said pres- 
ently in an 
oracular 
voice. 

**You see,” 
said Jessica, 
“we have 
been their 
most intimate 


friends for 
years.”’ 
And They Drank to Her Across ‘* Passion,’’ 


the Deep Shining Domingoe said Mr. Todd 


“That 
is 

ce 
Fameus 
M. 


Asqueeth” 


oracularly, and he stroked his bald, head ‘‘is a danger- 
ous thing. But the lack of it is fatal. As—as Robert 
Asquith might have said.”’ 

“What sort of a lad is young Canterbury?”’ asked the 
star reporter, with an inward wink. 

“Pretty light weight, you’d call him,’’ said Jessica. 

“Jessica, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Todd complacently, 
“you mustn’t run Jack Canterbury down—you of all 
people mustn’t.’’ And she turned to the star reporter. 
“Unless a man is intellectual, my daughter has a habit 
of showing him very plainly that his company is not 
welcome to her. She snubbed poor Jack Canterbury 
till he didn’t know which leg he was standing on. I 
declare,’’ she lowered her voice, ‘“‘my heart ached for 
him.” 

“Why pity him?’’ said Jessica. 
happy. That’s the main thing. 
are this minute.” 


*“He thinks he’s 
I declare, there they 


Chapter XIV. 

Aseurre had not come out of his shell for nothing; 

a new sense of independence, and the wish to take 
definite action were his now. To have become sud- 
denly friends with so many people had warmed the 
cockles of his heart. The hermit had fallenfin love with 
society. Already he was planning for little dinners and 
sprees through the winter. He would like, he thought, 
to rent a pleasant little house—a whole one—of which, 
when Cecily was married, he should be the lord and 
master. There should be no Todds. He should wake 
up from that nightmare, at least. 

Within a week he had found a house that pleased him; 
taken it on a long lease and commenced to furnish it. 
But not a word to Cecily and Jack. Only the star re- 
porter, an invaluable man in a junk shop, and Maynard 
Barr, the architect, were in the secret. Avenue A dis- 
gorged two lovely Colonial mantelpieces; and four bar- 
rels containing the octagonal sections of an ancient 
teakwood floor. Fourteen Domingo mahogany doors 
came out of an old house near the North river; and were 
sawed edgewise in half into a wainscoting for the dining- 
room. The three friends visited the shops of paper- 
hangers, and furniture shops, and junk shops. A 
wrought iron fence with a pattern of mermaids and 
cornucopiae was discovered and substituted for the 
commonplace spiky fence that® divided the 
tiny dooryard from the street. An Etruscan 
water jar (or one just as good) was. placed 
in the center of the yard; and an intricate, in- 
finitesimal garden of box and evergreens was designed 
to gyrate about it. The flagstone path was taken up, 
and one of burnt brick laid down. 

The yellow door of the house received many coats of 
white paint, and a knob and a knocker of brass. But 
more was done to it than this. A mirror was set into it 
above the knocker; so that those who called might pass 
the time pleasantly while waiting for the door to be 
opened; and down each of the door’s two panels there 
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poured from inverted cornucopiae fruits and flowers 
modeled in low relief, and painted in their natural colors. 
Indeed so great were the sales of Astyanax that Asquith 
spent, without feeling it, a mint of money upon his 
fancies. And the little interior of. the house glowed 
warmly and sedately with rare woods, and wing porce- 
lains; you could sit in one chair that charmed your 
spine and look at one that charmed your eye; indeed, 
one thing only did not charm you; and that was the 
feeling you had that you ought to take off your shoes 
so as not to scratch the floors. 

Late in November, when the front door, dining-room 
and library had been finished, Asquith decided that it 
was time to take Cecily and Jack into his confidence. 
“‘ Jack,’’ he said, ‘‘we must have a conference. I dis- 
like long engagements. You and Cecily have been good- 
natured and patient under difficulties. It is time you 
had your reward.”’ 

“Mr. Asquith,’’ said Jack dismally, ‘“‘I see no chance 
of my father acting like a rational and human being. 
In one week I shall be actually stone broke. I’ve been 
fighting shy of the issue, and hoping against hope. 
Well—I’ve got to begin at the bottom of the ladder, and 
work up. That’s all there is about it. Tony Todd has 
offered me a job with his firm. He thinks that my name 
and connections would bring them lots of business. I 
don’t. But that’s his lookout.” 

“We will talk this matter over at dinner,’’ said 
Asquith. ‘‘ Tonight you are both to dine with me.”’ 

““Are the Todds going out?”’ asked Cecily. 

“‘We’re not to dine here,” hesaid, ‘‘but where none of 
us has ever dined before. ‘‘Can three ridein a hansom?”’ 
He had crossed to the window and assured himself that 


the one he had ordered was at the curb. ‘‘ Because I’ve 
got one outside——”’ 

‘“Why, it looks like a private house,”’ said Cecily. 

Little Asquith was actually trembling with pleasure 
and excitement. He hovered over the entrance of the 
young people to the house as a mother hen over that of 
her chicks to the hen-house. A smiling, fat and tur- 
banned negress opened the door. 

““Go in—go in,”’ said Asquith. ‘It’s only partly 
furnished—but one can dine—one can always dine.”’ 

“‘Father,’’ said Cecily, ‘‘whose house is this? Oh 
Jack, if it were only ours!”’ 

“Tt is—it is,’’ cried Asquith, 
live in it.”’ 

They dined upon green turtle soup, chicken Mary- 
land and champagne. Not till the coffee had been 
served, could the young people induce Asquith to make 
any adequate explanations. But then he pushed back 
his chair from the shining table, and commenced to 
blush with satisfaction and tenderness and pride. 

“‘Jack,’’ he said, ‘‘what does Tony Todd’s offer 
amount to?”’ 

“*Twelve hundred a year,”’ said Jack. 


“whenever you like to 


“My boy,’’ said Asquith, “you cannot support a 
wife on that.”’ 
“He can, too,’’ cried Cecily. ‘‘Can’t you, Jack?”’ 


But Jack looked very dismal. 

“Because,’’ said Asquith, “‘I can get you a better job, 
at a better salary.” 

Jack brightened. ‘‘ You can?”’ he cried. 

*‘Tt’s an unusual sort of work to be paid for,” said 
Asquith. ‘‘ But it’s one of the world’s important works, 
and calls for the most distinguished qualifications,” 


*“Heny-Meeny-Miny- 


TANDING before a secondhand book shop on 
Twenty-third street, I was deep-in the swiftly 
moving actions of Fox’s Book of Martyrs when 

Jedediah Hawkins engaged my attention by hooking 
his arm in mine, and dragging me with him down the 
street: In my confusion I accidentally dropped the 
racy little volume in my pocket and had followed him 
quite two blocks before I realized I had not paid for it. 
Since time has invariably represented a monetary 
equivalent to me, I did not waste it by returning in 
search of the proprietor of the bookshop. Instead I 
regarded Hawkins. 

To my astonishment 1 perceived that he wore new 
clothing, a clean collar and the evidences of prosperity. 
My feelings toward him were genial. 

“How goes the madcap circus life?’’ 
and he scowled. 

““T-am no longer connected with Foursells and Dink 
Brothers’ Mammoth Show,’’ he informed me, and I 
could not determine whether it was pride or regret that 
tinged his accents with that chrome yellow expression. 
“There occurred a difference of opinion between 
Horatio Dink and myself,’’ he went on. ‘“‘ He insisted 
that nothing could induce him to continue paying me a 
salary, and I retorted that my self-respect demanded 
that he accept my resignation instantly. Though he 
struggled, he was forced to accede.” 

“And now?’’ I inquired with deep interest. 

““T have a job that represents all the peaches upon 
the tree,’’ he answered boastfully. ‘‘A sinecure that 
gives me free rein for the display of my talent, and that 
carries with it a certain kudos.” 

““Indeed?”’ I observed as nonchanlatly as I could. 
“And where is this job, and how comes it that you are 
rivetted to it?” 

He smiled grandiloquently. 

“‘Last week I was appointed press agent for the Hotel 
Grandemont,”’ he replied. ‘‘It is an absurdly simple 
life. All I need do to retain my position is to make 
good.”’ 


I asked him, 


Caromed Off His Plaid Waistcoat 


“Simple indeed!’’ I echoed, heartily. ‘“‘And where 
shall I address letters to you next week?”’ 

Hawkins shrugged his shoulders petulantly, a trick 
he learned while he was demonstrator for a camel’s-hair 
under-garment concern some years before. 

“‘T presume that is intended as elementary ere 
he said caustically. ‘‘ You do not shine as a satirist. 
However, I scorn your implications, for I have an ex- 
pense account 

“Tut, my dear Hawkins!’ I exclaimed hastily. 
““You wholly mistake my meaning! Besides, what are 
expense accounts between friends? Had I one you 
should freely have the use of it. Of course I will accom- 
pany you 

“T did not say ” he tried to interrupt me coldly, 
but I cut him short quite cheerily. 

““You do not have to, my dear fellow. You know I 
am always at your service. True, I am forced to leave 
for Cuba this night, but there is plenty of time for any- 
thing you wish. My own luncheon I missed, but any 
little thing, such as a small bird now——_”’ Taking him 
firmly by the arm I set off briskly in the direction of the 
hotel. ‘‘As we plod along,’’ I continued, ‘“‘you may 
tell me what took you among the secondhand book 
shops.”’ 

Hawkins displayed a little momentary irritation, but 
I flatter myself that the geniality of my manner 
soothed his rough spots. He glanced at me out of the 
tail of his eye. 

“What do you know of spiritualism?’”’ he asked in 
the lofty tone of one who has but recently gleaned some 
bits of information. 

“‘Spiritualism?’’ I echoed. ‘‘Why, much or little, 
according as you may view it. I have exposed a few 
mediums in,my time. I have dug up baseboard and 
panel traps; I know the standard stunts of mediumship; 
the eleven tests; I can construct the necessary parapher- 
nalia for a materialization out of a yard of cheesecloth, 
a white dickey and a papiermache mask. Then I pos- 
sess a copy of the Blue Book, and can doa few of the 
more ordinary tambourine, hand-ties and bell-ringing 
stunts without ” 

Hawkins pulled away from me with an expression of 
impatience. 

“Yes,’”’ he said contemptuously, “‘and I suppose you 
know a little about love-philters, crystal-gazing and 
finding missing objects, do a little in astrology and warn 
all dark women against a blonde rival! What is your 
name?’’ he inquired witheringly, ‘‘ Professor Zoza or 
Madame Claribelle?”’ 

I will confess he hurt me, and I think he saw it, for he 
proceeded more kindly: 

““My dear fellow, I’m not referring to the fakes, but 
to the facts. I mean the real, dyed-in-the-wool-blown- 
in-the-bottle-none-genuine-without-this-label brand of 
spiritualism. The thing that got Olly Lodge’s ibex and 
sent Charlie Richet’s chamois over the hurdles.”’ 

I came down shamefacedly. 

“Not one dash-blamed thing that would be of any 
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“‘Lord!”’ said Jack, once more down in the mouth. 
‘‘What are they?”’ 

“Youth,” said Asquith. “‘and a kind heart.” 

“Well?” said Jack, thoroughly bewildered. 

*‘T have studied your character for a long time now,”’ 
said Asquith, ‘‘and though I know you to be a very 
fine athlete, and a capable mechanic, I have come to the 
conclusion. that you are. best’’—he paused with a 
twinkle in his eyes—‘“‘ best at making love!” 

“Right O!’’ eried Cecily. 

‘To make love to my daughter, to be a good husband 
to her, to make her happy—that is the vocation for 
which you have the most talent.”’ 

Jack’s face became more and more puzzled. 

‘Take it or leave it,’’ said Asquith. ‘I propose to 
hire you to make love to Cecily. I shall pay you 
twelve thousand a year.” 

Jack’s face was an absolute blank. 

“T can do it easily,’’ said Asquith, 
Cecily an allowance of eight thousand a year.. If you 
young people read the papers you would know that I am 
not mad. I have at the end of thirty years of arduous 
labor achieved at last what the world calls success. 
My Astyanaz is selling beyond the dreams of avarice. 
You went to the first night of Shadow—a play by an un- 
known man—the play is mine, and it is not now pos- 
sible to get seats for it. Old books of mine are being 
newly dressed up, and are selling splendidly. I am 
making so much money that all I can do—is laugh. 
Well, my boy, how about it? Do you like my offer?’ 

“Like it!”’ cried Jack with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ How 
splendid you are—and what a cur I am. Like it? If 
it weren’t for Cecily—I—I (Continued on page 20) 
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I Hurdled the Maid and Followed 


use to a man wanting to send a wireless to the hereafter 
or the hence,’’ I confessed. 

““That’s what took me down there,’’ he told me con- 
fidentially. ‘‘I went to pick up a few brochures on 
spiritistic phenomena.” 

“And why this mad thirst for psychic moving pic- 
tures?’’ I asked. ‘‘And moreover, what has the hotel 
to do with it?” 

He glanced at me with the air of a man who has just 
taken a first mortgage on J. P. Morgan’s art collection, 
and is sure he will be able to foreclose in six months. 
He leaned toward me. 

“Among our numerous patrons is an individual by 
the rough-house name of Jordan K. Gentle,’’ he con- 
fided. ‘‘I have learned that he is a spiritualist. I know 
this, because the chambermaids keep me posted about 
the stuff they find inthe rooms. He arrived yesterday, 
and his wife is due today. Now with a chance like that 
it will indeed be passing queer if I can’t cook up one 
poor pellet for the editorial pipe.’’ 

At this point my friend rendered an excellent imita- 
tion of a six-inch slit in a brown alligator hand-satchel. 
He has told me that this expansive smirk of his is due 
to the determined efforts of an elder sister to make him 
smile with a glove-stretcher during his infant days. 

““What I want to do,’ he went on, “‘is to get this 
man Gentle to meet a few of the local fourth dimension 
heavy weights in a catch-as-catch-can psychic contest in 
the hotel assembly room. Manifestations, telepathic 
waves, controls, levitations and what not. I had to get 


‘fand I shall give . 
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“They Ain’t Here,” He Announced Solemnly 


some line on this sort of thing, for if it comes off, I 
can’t afford to be a skeleton at the incorporeal feast.’’ 

When we arrived before the almost-marble entrance 
to the hotel we were frowned upon by the Tsar Nicholas 
who stood at the main portal and detracted from the 
good effect. Emperor William scowled at us from he- 
hind the desk, and some minor potentates and ranking 
bell-hops treated us as coldly as a March wind. You 
cannot pry a tip from a press agent. We passed there- 
fore humbly to Hawkins’ little office at the rear of the 
desk and beside the telephone operator’s cuarters. I 
gazed at this arrangement with much approval. 

‘*Not much conversation will get by ycu unless a box 
of bon-bons has lost its cunning,’’ I told him. 

He turned a hurt glance upon me. 

*‘T should scorn to pry 
into the private affairs of 
our guests!’? he declared 
haughtily. ‘‘ Besides, they 
can hand you two years for 
listening!”’ 

He sat down before his 
desk and motioned me to a 
chair at his side. 

“‘T want you to help me 
frame up something that 
will simply have to land on 
the front page of every 
paper in town,” he ob- 
served. ‘Fights are 
barred, however.” 

“Why?” I demanded 
curiously, and he frowned. 

‘That peace dinner free- 
for-all put the kibosh on 
that brand of yarn,” he 
replied regretfully. 

I took him by the 
shoulder and turned his 
face to the light which streamed in from the window. 

“Look at me, Jedediah!’’ I commanded him sternly. 
“Did you inject the Kilkenny element into that hither- 
to virtuous aggregation of worthy citizens? Answer 


me! Did you dare to tamper with a movement so 
sacred? Did you hold up to ridicule man’s noblest 
effort——”’ 


‘Oh, sit down and shut up!’’ complained Hawkins 
peevishly. ‘Suppose I did ‘sic’ a couple of otherwise 
peaceful tads on one another? Can the Hibernian 
leopard switch his spots, or the Ethiopian his skin- 


game? Anyway, didn’t they need the advertising? 
Tush! Let’s get down to brass tacks! But wait a 
minute!”’ 


He arose and put his head into the telephone room 
next door. 

“Hortense!”’ he said gently. ‘‘ Will you drag your 
shell-like ear away from Harold’s alluring song just long 
enough to tell me if the wife of the gentleman in 608 
has arrived?” 

The haughty advertisement for rats and transformz2- 
tions handed my friend the metaphorical ice-pitcher 
with great promptitude. 

“Mrs. Gentle arrived fifteen minutes ago, Mr. Haw- 
kins,” she said frigidly. ‘‘ And my friend’s name ain’t 
Harold!”’ 

“Br-r-r-r-r!’’ observed Hawkins. 
muffs, Watson!” 

He resumed his seat and frowned at the three 
volumes he had unwrapped and placed upon the 
desk. 

“‘T suppose I might arrange a little private seance,’~ 
he began, and was opening his mouth to proceed when 
there arose an ear-splitting scream from the telephone 
room next door. 

“*Qo-ee-00-eeeee!’’ yelped the female of the species 
and the puffs. Together we leaped for the narrow door- 
way. The young woman was posed to run, but having 
neglected to remove the metal harness that clasped the 
receiver to her shapely head, she was rapidly changing 
her mind and most of her curly locks. Finding the 


“Pass me the ear- 


situation rather more than she could reasonably cope 
with, she embroidered it with certain staccato utter- 
ances of disapproval. - 

““Save her-him! Oo-ee-oo-eeee! Six hundred an’ 
eight! Fire! Police! Help!’’ she screamed. Hawkins 
seized the spare telephone receiver from the switch- 
board and placed it to his ear. 

“Great grief!’’ he cried. ‘‘There’s murder in six 
hundred and eight! That’s Gentle’s room! Come on!”’ 

Leaving the entangled maiden to her fate he dashed 
out into the corridor and I followed him, neatly carom- 
ing off the plaid waistcoat of a stout gentleman at the 
cigarstand. This fortunately ricochetted me at a 
tangent into the straight line, and I caught up with my 
friend as he plunged into a waiting elevator. 

“Sixth floor, quick!”’ he cried to the boy, and turned 
an agonized face to me. 

“Such screams!’’ he shuddered. ‘‘ Horrible! I could 
hear the sounds of fierce blows and crashing furniture! 
It’s murder at the least!”’ 

The elevator stopped with a jerk, and we fell into the 
arms of a wild chambermaid who was racing madly up 
and down the hall screaming at the top of her voice. 
Twenty feet away I caught sight of a tall bell-boy with 
stupose hair pumping madly at the hook of a service 
telephone on the walls of the corridor. 

‘Murder in sic hun’erd an’ eight!”’ bawled the maid, 
and collapsed upon the floor. Hawkins reached down 
and snapped the string that held the pass key about her 
waist and shot down the hall. I hurdled the maid and 
followed him. I found Hawkins madly banging at the 
door of the room from whence had come the uproar. 
There was no sound of any kind. He madly kicked 
forty cents’ werth of varnish from tke panels, and then 
shoved the pass key into the keyhcle. As the door 


Hawkins and His Captive Had Disappeared 


swung open we dashed in and stopped in amazement. 
The room was a wreck so far as its furnishings were 
concerned. 

“Why !’? began Hawkins, and stopped with 
mouth open as if his spring had run down. I cast a 
quick glance around. There was no sign of the slaught- 
ered occupants. On the wall were smears of red; on the 
floor some tufts of hair. The telephone receiver still 
swung idly and slowly at the end of its cord. But of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gentle there was not even a hint. 

I glanced at Hawkins and he stared at me.. It was 
incredible. 

“ Why—where!”’ I said weakly, and he mournfully 
shook his head, then 
pointed to two chairs. 
On one was a disordered 
array of feminine apparel. 
On the other, and this 
one overturned, were a 
man’s garments. I ex- 
amined the first most 
carefully. 

“T fear Mrs. Gentle 
will be suffering from sun- 
burn,” I murmured. “I 
cannot see that she wore 
anything greater than a 
postage stamp when she 
left!”’ 

“Poor Mr. Gentle 
seems to have departed 
in a pair of socks,’’ Haw- 
kins commented sadly. 
““At least those are the 
only articles missing!’ 

“Ah, the fire escape!” 
I said, hurrying to the 
window. The catch was 
still locked in place. 

“There is none,’ 
my friend. 


said 


” 


“Then the bathroom!”’ I continued, full of hope. 

“Not in this room,” announced Hawkins sadly. 
“‘Nor in any closet.”’ 

To compress the details I may say that we looked 
beneath the bed and in the bureau; behind the pictures 
and in the washstand, but without result. There was 
not even a barked knuckle. Inside the sill of the door 
some two feet lay the key with its metal tag, and Haw- 
kins pointed to it with a growing horror on his face. 

“The door was locked on the inside!’”’ he exclaimed. 
“T must have pushed that out of the lock with the 
pass key!”’ 

I stared at him fearsomely, and he glared at me with 
a growing awe in his eyes. Then we looked about the 
room again. There were but two exits; the door and 
the window, and both were equally impossible. Outside 
in the hall arose agitated voices. Hawkins put his 
mouth to my ear and whispered: 

““Gentle was a spiritualist!”’ 

There hastily entered the proprietor, one clerk, three 
porters, one chambermaid, and the partially reformed 
burglar who was known as the house detective. To 
them Hawkins related the bare facts as we had found 
them, and when these had been more or less substan- 
tiated by personal observation on the part of the new 
arrivals, he said: 

“T would suggest that this room be left as it is and 
carefully locked until the police can be summoned. 
Personally I expect no solution,”’ he finished gloomily. 

“Why not?”’ demanded the proprietor. 

Hawkins escorted him to the bureau and pointed sol- 
emnly to a small volume. The proprietor looked at it 
and then at my friend. 

“<Phantasms of the Living’,’ 
“Well, what of it?’’ he demanded. 

“Spiritualism!’’ an- 
nounced Hawkins with 
that camel-hair shrug of 
his. 

“Aw, stow th’ bull!’ 
recommended the house 
detective with great dis- 
gust, and the remark awak- 
ened a dormant suspicion 
in the mind of Mr. Boni- 
grew. 

“Tf this is a trick of 
yours, Mr. Hawkins, I 
want to know it,’’ he said 
savagely. ‘‘And I will 
warn you now, sir, 
that 7” 

“Stop, sir!’’ interposed 
Hawkins dramatically, 
raising his right hand in 
the approved ten, twenty 
and thirty manner of Four- 
teenth street. ‘‘You do 
me an injustice!”’ 

Hawkins pointed to the small book. 

“‘T believe Mr. Gentle and his wife to have been ab- 
ducted by spirits!’”’ he said tragically. ‘“‘ Every shred of 
evidence points that way, sir. Otherwise, how could 
two full grown persons leave a room without passing 
through the door or window?’”’ 

I believe it would have been possible to amputate Mr. 
Bonigrew’s eyes at that moment with a ball bat, and 
still not injure his nose. 

“Good heavens!’’ he muttered with a gasp. 

With a shiver he began to push the small mob into 
the hall and turned to Hawkins. 

“Lock the door, I beg of you, 


’ 


he read _ slowly. 
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The Procession Passed Us, Going Eighty-Four Miles an Hour 


meri. 


Cherokee: 


66 ILK-WHITE roses, Cherokee roses, 
Starry blooms that the dark encloses! 
Hark to the wild song, 
Strange song, mild song, 
Sometimes a love-song, sometimes a child-song! 
See where the dreaming palmetto dozes, 
T wait here, singing of the Cherokee roses! 


Fair little lady, moon-white lady, 
White as the flowers in your garden shady, 
When I have fled, love, 
When love has sped, love, 
Come to our tryst, love, drooping your head, love, 
Saying, ‘Here strayed hel? Sighing, ‘Here stayed he!’ 
Singing to, dreaming of, calling his Lady!’ 


Cherokee, Cherokee, Cherokee roses! 

Hear the song in the garden closes! 
Hark to the light song, 
Mocking-bird’s bright song, 

Lover’s low love-song, passionate night-song; 
Who is the singer the sweet dark encloses? 
Someone who sings of the Cherokee roses! 

Milk-white roses, Cherokee roses, 

Dream-pale blooms that the night 

closes!” 


en- 


—Night Song at Cherokee. 


peo dae my dear?”’ 

““Oh, no, Auntie, 
It is good to be—at home!”’ 

Her aunt came to her and put a loving 
hand on her shoulder. 

‘Oh, child, you will get well, now— 
don’t you think so?’’ she whispered, hush- 
ing the anxiety in her voice. 

The girl’s slight hand responded quickly 
to the kind fingers of the older woman. 

“Why, I am better already!”’ she as- 
sured her, smiling brightly. 

Her delicate, childish face seemed lit 
from within when she smiled. It gave to 
her a strange, almost unreal loveliness. 
Those who cared most tenderly for 
Cherokee-Rose Somerset sometimes held 
their breath, a little startled when she 
smiled like that. It made her seem closer 
to the world of spirits than the world of 
men. Yet there was nothing over-saintly 
in the little face; it was changeful and pi- 
quant, at times oddly quaint and elfin, 
as though she were some sprite rather than 
a mortal girl. 

Miss Crawford paused a moment, look- 
ing down at her with passionate affection, 
and then went quietly away to see about 
the unpacking of the bags and the ordering 
of their first meal in the house. 

The old place—its name was Chero- 
kee’s own, and both had been so called in 
honor of the wilderness of Cherokee roses 
which embowered the house—had been 
shut up for fifteen years. The girl had not 
been there since her early childhood, but 
throughout all the years she had spent 
away from it she had carried a hazy but 
radiant memory of her first home. It was 
in Florida, of course, the home of the 
Cherokee rose, and the long low house was 
characteristically Southern. The girl’s 
father and mother had been very happy 
there, and a sort of melancholy romance 
seemed, like a mellow light of the past, to 
lie upon the place. 

Cherokee-Rose had been desperately but obscurely 

Some doctors said nerves, others looked graver and 
murmured “‘Brain.’’ A few who were not specialists 
diagnosed her case as a simple state of fatigue and 
“run-down’”’ from too much New York. Friends 
wondered if she were crossed in love, and the family 
tried to recall some hereditary trouble that could ex- 
plain her condition. 

But nothing and no one seemed quite able to explain 
Cherokee’s condition. Always slender, she had grown 
so fragile as to look shadowy.»Always of pretty South- 
ern pallor, she had become waxen-white. Always 
ethereal-looking, she now was as elusively lovely as a 
spirit. Always a little shy, a little silent, she had be- 
come a wordless ghost. Yet she smiled as charmingly 
as ever, and her delicious voice remained unchanged, 
strangely sweet and vibrant and warm in tone, to issue 
from such a pale and pensive little mouth. 

“Moon-struck!”’ said her old Mammy, who never 
left her. ‘‘Mah lamb-chile, Miss Che’yokee Rose, she 
is done moon-struck!”’ 

“‘She is homesick,’”’ said the old wise French phy- 
sician who had been the court of last resort. 


not too tired. 


A Love Story 


He asked if she loved any one place very dearly. At 
first she seemed indifferent, but at last she spoke reluc- 
tantly almost, it seemed, unconsciously of the old home 
which she had not revisited since fever carried off both 
her parents when she was six years old, and left her in 
the care of her devoted Northern aunt, Miss Stephanie 
Crawford. 

I often dream of Cherokee,”’ 
Cherokee-Rose. 

The great French doctor shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked at the aunt. 

““T suppose you will have to try it!’’ he said. 

‘“We will leave for Cherokee tomorrow,’ said Miss 
Crawford instantly. She loathed the South. 

When they had left the office, Dr. Revecoueru looked 
at the wall and said, ‘“‘Ah, she is a brave woman.’’ For 
he greatly admired Miss Stephanie Crawford. 

So to Cherokee they went, leaving icy pavements 


confessed the girl, 


There Was-a Pause, in Which She Knew Definitely She Waited for Something 


and the Sunday papers, and dances, and wedding-cards, 
and shops, and Tiffany presents, and the Opera, and 
their furs, and the new limousine. And in a delicious 
perfumed dusk they arrived at the ancient house, in the 
ancient grounds with the ancient trees waving gray 
mosses above them, and a scent of roses and jasmine 
that seemed to filter into the soul like water into a dry 
sponge. 

Mammy Lucrece cried with joy, for she thn had been 
away from the South for fifteen years, and it was her 
home. 

Cherokee went and sat down by an open window. 
And there her aunt found her when she went to ask if 
she were tired. There, again, she left her when she 
went to see about the evening meal. And there, as a 
matter of fact, she was constantly to be found during 
the days that followed, except when she was roaming 
with slow steps of weakness among. the Cherokee roses 
at the back of the old house. 

“T’'m so tired, Mammy!” said Cherokee with a half 
sob, as Mammy Lucrece was undressing her that night 
in the big shadow-filled room that had been her 
mother’s. The candle in the squat brass candlestick 
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danced in the warm wind. Outside a mocking bird was 
singing. 

““Res’ here, mah lamb!”’ said the old colored woman, 
tenderly. ‘‘Jes’ res’ yo’r po’ tired li’l heart in de ole 
home, an’ let de good spi’its take keer on yer!”’ 

““The good spirits!’’ repeated Cherokee, cuddling 
down in bed. ‘“‘Are there ghosts here? I didn’t know 
you believed in ghosts, Mammy Luerece!”’ 

““Jes’ natchelly got ter believe in my own senses, 
honey sweet!’’ said Mammy, gently cheerful, as she 
folded up the girl’s dainty things, and laid her dressing 
gown on the foot of the bed. ‘‘ Dis yere ole place is jes’ 
plumb full of pleasan’-disposishuned spectres!”’ 

Cherokee laughed feebly at the notion of Mammy’s 
““pleasant-dispositioned spectres.’’ The negress smiled 
with delight to hear the little soft sound. 

““Dat’s right, lovey!’’ she crooned, pushing back the 
window curtains to let the whole sweet night into the 
room, ‘You laugh at ’em! Dat’s what 
dey likes! An’ now lie down, and close 
yo’r pretty eyes, an’ mebbe dey’ll come an’ 
see yo’! Dere’s a g’os’ I’se heerd tell on 
lives hereabouts dat sings lak de Cherubim 
an’ de Seraphim!”’ 

“They didn’t sing—they os said 
Cherokee, sleepily. ‘ 

And in two minutes she was sound 
asleep, in a deeper and more restful slumber 
than she had known for many months. 

“Oh, dis ole time religion, dis ole time 
religion,” sang Mammy, softly, as she 
pottered about the room on large cautious 
feet. 

‘Oh, dis ole time religion—is good enough 

fo’ me! 

It will carry yo’ home to hebben . . . 

It is good enough fo’ me!”’ 

Perhaps it was Mammy’s voice; perhaps 
it was the ceaseless, aching sweetness of 
the mockingbird’s trilling and calling—but 
Cherokee dreamed of music. Something 
sang through her sleep all night. 

“The servants say the house is 
haunted!”’ said Miss Stephanie Crawford 
next morning at breakfast. She sniffed 
seornfully. ‘‘Such silly, Southern supersti- 
tion!”’ ‘3 

“Mammy says it’s full of ‘pleasant- 
dispositioned spectres!’”” said Cherokee 
with a soft laugh. She looked more ani- © 
mated, more herself than for a long time 
past. Her aunt noticed the improvement, 
even through her rigid disgust at the 
“Southern superstition.” 

“‘T hope,’”’ she severely remarked, pour- 
ing out the delectable coffee, in the brewing 
of which the old black cook had surpassed 
herself, ‘‘I hope that you don’t encourage 
Mammy Luerece to talk about such 
things, Cherokee!”’ 

“Oh, I love it!”’ said her niece. “I’m 
beginning to understand, Aunt Stephanie, 
why I wanted to leave New York. I didn’t 
want people—I wanted ghosts!”’ 

Miss Crawford looked abysmally dis- 
approving, but said no more, devoting her- 
self with solid middle-aged satisfaction to 
the marvelous corn-pones, and something 
that appeared to be the apotheosis of 
broiled ham. 

Cherokee’s explorations of her new-old 
home were as delightful to her as ever was the discovery 
of a new land to an intrepid traveler. She had been so 
long oppressed and shadowed. by weakness and mel- 
ancholy that she had all the pleasurable sensations of a 
triumphant convalescence. Yet her unquestionable in- ’ 
crease of vitality and spirits did not, Aunt Stephanie 
found, make her much more companionable, nor ‘‘like 
other people.’’ Always docile, gentle and loving to a 
fault, she would chat dutifully to her aunt on any sub- 
ject desired; but her heart was not in it. 

‘*T don’t understand the things that interest people,’’ 
she said wearily to herself one day. “‘I really think I 
should prefer ghosts!”’ 

She poked about the garden and dreamed by the 
hour. There was a delightful sundial of tarnished 
brass, with the rather worldly injunction to ‘‘ Gather ye 
rosebuds while ye may; Old Time is still a-flying!”’ 
There were innumerable palmetto trees, and other 
tropical trees, and above all waved the shadowy silver- 
gray mosses, and through all penetrated the exquisite 
breath of the white roses. 

She particularly loved a deep, black, sleepy pool hid- 
den in trees and flowering (Continued on page 35) 
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The Blindness of Virtue 


HE VILLAGE had been pretty well stirred by the 
subject of eugenics before the Rev. Harry Pem- 
berton came to town. We had, in at least one of 

the secret conclaves of our aid society discussed it free- 
ly—as freely, that is to say, as we could with Mrs. Rax- 
ton’s children running in and out of her parlor and the 
maid, who was quite young and therefore should be 
‘‘protected’’—though our minds were rudely dis- 
abused of this thought later—passing along the hall at 
frequent intervals. 

I remember suggesting to Mrs. Raxton at the time 
that we could talk the subject much more freely and to 
much better purpose if she would kindly close the doors, 
and thus keep both her innocent young and the maid out 
of hearing. But she is rather a fiighty type and insisted 
between giggles, that it would make our meeting ap- 
pear so suspicious. 

I was considerably put out, I confess, for, goodness 
knows, I had no desire to bring the criticism of the 
neighborhood or of the church upon our heads. 
Furthermore I was as modest as any of them, and re- 
sented the suggestion that I wished a closed-door session 
that we might the more openly and possibly more boldly 
discuss the problems of sex. I want you to believe that 
my only object was to give eugenics a fair chance, and 
those who knew something of the subject—particularly 
Mrs. Larkin who was reading the paper—a clear field. 
However we did the best we could, and two weeks later, 
when we met in my house, we did have a real good dis- 
cussion. 

So, as I say, we did know something of eugenics be- 
fore the Rev. Mr. Pemberton came over from East 
Brenton to talk to our mothers’meeting. He was very 
well liked, and we had heard much of him. And this, 
combined with the fascination that we had woven about 
his subject, drew a crowd to the church. There were 
many mothers, too, for all mothers’ meetings are popu- 
larly supposed to attract none but childless matrons and 
hopeful spinsters. A criticism, incidentally, with which 
I have no sympathy. Even though I have no children, 
I love children. That I am not a mother is one of those 
oversights of Providence about which we may have our 
own opinion but with which we may not quarrel. How- 
ever—this story concerns the Rev. Mr. Pemberton and 
not his humble interpreter. 

I noticed when he faced us that he was rather pale. 
He sat with his lips drawn in a thin, red, straight line 
as Mrs. Raxton introduced him (and she did take an 
unconscionable time, I thought), and when he rose to 
speak he dismissed the preliminaries, practically with a 
word. 

*“Ladies,’’ he began, ‘‘I purpose reading to you this 
afternoon certain of the more vital entries in my per- 
sonal journal.” 

He paused and surveyed his audience. Surveyed it 
defiantly, I should say, and the thin lines of his com- 
pressed lips tightened. 

“T shall tell you the story of a foolish father and a 
neglectful mother,’’ he went on; ‘‘and I shall speak 
from a text of my own choosing: ‘The Blindness of 
Virtue’.”’ 

There was some shifting in the seats and a scraping of 
the not altogether substantial legs of the camp-chairs (I 
hate camp-chairs) on the floor of the Sunday school 
room. 

“And I trust that every woman present who is a 
mother, or who anticipates motherhood, or who has the 
hope of motherhood in her heart, will give heed to what 
lam going to say.” 

Again the shuffling chairs gave evidence of the con- 
suming curiosity of those who listened. The Rev. Mr. 
Pemberton to read from a personal journal of personal 
experiences concerning a foolish father and a neglectful 
mother! What could have happened? 

‘‘T shall begin by telling you the story of little Mary 
Ann,” he continued. ‘‘ Mary Ann is the daughter of a 
parishioner of mine. She is of the same age as my own 
daughter and for years they were friends in the village 
school. But Mary Ann drifted away from both the 
school and the village. She went to London. Last 
week she returned, and yesterday I officiated at the 
funeral services of her baby. It was born dead, the 
nameless child of a father who shall, so far as we are 
concerned, be equally nameless.”’ 

He paused dramatically. There was no shuffling of 
chairs this time. Half the audience sat with heads 
bowed, as though in fear of what might follow from so 
free a start. y 

“Many of you will call that child of Mary Ann a 
child of sin. But I tell you it was rather a child of 
ignorance. Mary Ann did not know the things she 
should have known because the mother of Mary Ann 
had not been a good mother to her and had not told her. 

“This was the lesson that poor little girl taught me 


STORY OF COSMO HAMILTON’S PLAY 


Retold by Burns Mantle 
(Copyright 1912) 


that first afternoon I talked with her, a week ago, and 
with the memory of it burned into my brain it is the 
lesson that, with God’s help, I shall try to repeat to you 
this afternoon. If any there be in this audience who do 
not wish to hear this story, let her now take her de- 
parture and save her feelings, for I shall not spare her.’’ 

Again he paused, and again the lips drew a firm, 
straight line across the mouth. No one stirred. 

“When Mary Ann told me her story,’’ he went on, 
“T turned to her and said: ‘Why didn’t this man marry 
you, Mary Ann?’”’ 


““OR’d got a wife,’ she answered, simply. ‘You see, 
sir, I was to blame for this ’ere, ’e said.’ 
*“*VYou!’ I exclaimed. ‘What a coward! You know 
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nothing. 

“““«That’s it, sir,’ she answered. ‘Me knowing noth- 
ing. If I’d a bin told when I was old enough to under- 
stand I should a-sent him awiy, ’e says, double quick, 
and saved ’im an’ me an’ the little ’un from this ’ere. 
The man ain’t built for thinkin’, Jack says. ’E knows, 
but he ain’t perfect an’ won’t let ’isself think. ’E 
says as ’ow if we was taught ter think and knew as 
much as the man, there’d be very little of this ’ere 
trouble fer us. It’s the mother first, ’e says, who is ter 
blame, then us!’”’ 

The Rev. Pemberton paused, as though to gain cour- 
age, and then determinedly went on: 

‘*When Mary Ann left me that afternoon I called my 
wife to my study. I told her the story of this poor child. 


Doris Lytton, as Effie 
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I told her that we had 
a daughter as sweet 
and simple and as un- 
protected as any that 
lived—and as ignor- 
ant, so far as the 
wonderful meaning of 
her womanhood was 
concerned—as the 
Mary Ann who had 
learned the lesson of 
life at such cost. I 
told her our daughter 
must be told. And 
my wife turned upon 
me, horrified at the 
thought. 

*** My mother never 
spoke to me,’ she said. 
‘All women that were 
brought up as I have 
been brought up have 
too great a sense of 
modesty ever to con- 
sider the possibility of 
discussing such things 
as these with young 
unmarried girls. It 
is part of our train- 
ing. It is in-bred | 
in us. We found out the truth for ourselves; our 
daughters must do the same. Our sense of delicacy is 
all against the discussion of such a dreadfully personal 
matter. It isn’t done.’ 

“‘And I, ladies, with anger in my voice, turned upon 
her and fairly shouted: ‘It isn’t done! It isn’t done! 
It wasn’t done by the mother of Mary Ann. Is the 
innocence of her girl of a less refined order than the 
innocence of ours? Nearly everything that isn’t done 
ought to be done. It must be and shall be done—and 
you must do it at once.’ 

“She protested, as probably you would protest, but 
I was brutally firm. ‘This village is filled with girls 
that may be standing on the verge of the same catas- 
trophe,’ I told her; ‘and your daughter is one of them. 
She and all of them ask for the truth every time they 
see their mothers—and never get it—because it isn’t 
done. They are taught not to put their fingers in the 
fire because it will burn them; they are taught not to 
play with knives and to keep away from water. Let 
them burn themselves; let them cut their fingers; let 
them struggle in the stream, but for God’s sake don’t 
let them, for the want of elementary teaching on the 
most vital of all questions, run the risk of ruin.’”’ 

There was applause of a sort. A few ladies clapped 
their gloved hands enthusiastically; a few others with 
the timidity that suggests imitation rather than con- 
viction. 

“Before she left me that day my wife had promised 
to talk to my daughter.’’ He hesitated, and then, in 
serious tone, continued. “And for the first time in our 
twenty years of married life she broke her word to me.”’ 

He must have been conscious of a certain amount of 
whispering among those far enough removed from the 
rostrum to feel they were unobserved. But it in no way 
checked the personal nature of his story. 

“T yield to no man in his love of his home, his chil- 
dren and his wife. I have, thank God, their confidence 
and their respect. And because I have it I am coming 
to you with this story that is their story and mine to 
bring home to you the damnable indifference of your 
positions. 

“For seventeen years our daughter has been our 
baby. We have sheltered her and protected her from 
every unhappiness it lay within our power to save her. 
Six weeks ago, there came to live with us a young boy 
from London. About twenty, I think he was at that 
time, and a most engaging chap. Sullen, suspicious of 
us at first, because he had been something of a failure in 
his own set; sent down from Oxford in the middle of his 
first year because of a series of harum-scarum scrapes 
that had, with his own parents at least, placed him 
among the wasters. His father had asked me as a favor 
if the lad could read law with me, and I, being more than 
pleased at the added income his tutoring meant to us, 
welcomed him freely. 

**From the first this lad, whom we will call Archie, 
made a place for himself in our home circle. For the 
first time in his life he was accepted openly, without 
suspicion; treated as a human should be treated, and it 
appealed to his sense of honor. He and our daughter 
became the greatest of chums. ‘Thick as thieves,’ as he 
described it to me. 

“They golfed and played 


Basil Hallam, as Archie Graham 
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Beans That One 


Never Forgets 


After you buy one can of 
Van Camp’s we have nothing 
more to say. 


Then you’ll know, as mil- 
lions know, what a dish we 


bake. 
And you never will forget. 
Our whole object is to induce 


you To 
them with other baked beans. 


to try them. compare 
We have spent 51 years bring- 
ing this dish to perfection. 
We've employed famous chefs— 
devised steam-heated ovens. 
Money, time and skill have been 
lavished on this dish. 
Now we ask you, for your own 
sake, to note the result. 


@ 
Yan@mps 
WITH TOMATO PoR™... BEANS 
*“‘The National Dish’’ 


To get the right beans—ripe, 
plump, even-sized—we pay three 
times what some grades cost. 

To get the right sauce—with a 
sparkling zest—we spend five times 
what common sauce sells for. 

To bake without crisping, with- 
out bursting the beans, we bake in 
steam ovens. 

To make the beans mealy we 
bake in small lots—at 245 degrees. 

We bake the tomato sauce with 
the beans, to get the flavor through 
them. 

Then we sterilize each can after 
the sealing. Thus the beans come 
to you with the fresh oven flavor. 


There are no other beans like 
Van Camp’s. 
Try a 


few cans and note the distinction. 


See if this trouble pays. 


Let the folks at your table say 
what they like best—Van Camp’s 
or common beans. 


Three sizes: 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Baked by 


Van Camp Packing Co. 


(Established 1861) 


Indianapolis, Indiana (236) 


With a circulation exceeding that of the five leading standard-size magazines or the two foremost weeklies, this 
department of Woman's World constitute the loudest voice ever lifted in the name of the people. To waste such aa 
enormous force for civic betterment would be as wanton as the non-utilization of the power of Niagara. Two millions 
of homes stirred to concerted action can practically bring to pass any legislation for the public good. 


7 docile by Herbert Kaufman 


Why They Hate Lloyd-George 


IX or seven centuries ago England’s population was a mere fraction of its present 
volume. There was plenty of land for everybody, and acreage possessed no 
great value. In the Middle Ages money was scarce and, therefore, endowed with 
far greater purchasing power than today. King John’s shilling was bigger than King 
George’s crown. Towns were small, and London itself a mere village by contrast 
with its present enormous scope. 

Many an American millionaire enjoys an income greater than that of good Queen 
Bess, and at least one gentleman from Pittsburg could lay down more actual money 
than all the rich men of Harold’s day could match. 

The high cost of living had not yet obtruded itself upon the world. Men, mer- 
chandise, real estate, food, were ridiculously cheap. : 

‘It was during these periods that sundry British families acquired vast tracts of 
land, by purchase, as a reward for service rendered their monarchs, or in 
recognition of military valor. 

Meanwhile, the world moved on. Towns grew into cities, cities reached out 
and embraced farm lands. The age of commerce succeeded the epoch of wars. 
Killing ceased to be the world’s leading industry. Population grew in leaps and 
bounds. Demand raised the price of food and therefore the price of land. Rents 
mounted from a pence to a pound basis, and the descendants of a handful of gentry 
and noblemen, through no effort of their own, became enormously rich. 

Evolution and progress intensified the worth of their estates. The custom of entail 
which holds property intact from generation to generation piled titanic fortunes 
for wasters and incompetents whose own ability or industry played no part in the 
creation of their vast wealth. 

The shop-keeper, the farmer, the factory owner and the clerk, continued to face 
higher rents. 

Meanwhile, the expenses of government steadily greatened. Schools and 
prisons and arsenals and an ever-spreading navy, kept crying for funds. 

Annually Great Britain’s budgets advanced by leaps of millions of pounds—but 
always the people at large bore the pressure of the country’s fiscal necessities. 

The non-contributing class, the non-creative peerage, the great landlords, the 
holders of ancient titles taking advantage of every opportunity to screw an extra 
farthing from their renters, selfishly retained for themselves all the money which 
natural forces and England’s growth had added to their fortunes, and insisted upon 
taxation based upon the original valuation of their properties, completely ignoring 
its current worth. 

Enter David Lloyd-George, a Welshman, son of a widow, nephew of and educated 
by a village cobbler. 

Trained for the law, shrewd, hard-headed, resourceful, of tremendous magnetism 
and fearless imagination, he soon found a footing in politics and rapidly rose in his 
party until his ability found for him the important post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Lloyd-George beheld in the House of Lords a nest of parasites fattening upon the 
life-blood of his country. 

He saw a poor house in every village, a homeless devil asleep on every park bench, 
and with the fine rage of a just cause he assailed the privileged oligarchy which no 
Commoner had ever before successfully attacked. 

The effrontery, the ridiculous, cold-blooded audacity of taxing blocks of the high- 
est priced business shops in London upon their value when the land was a pasture 
insulted his intelligence. 

At last, the rich man must contribute his just share te the support of the 
nation. He must value his land at its true worth. a f: 

Lloyd-George is England’s man of the hour—idol to the people—pest to the idle. 
He symbolizes the world’s new era. The day of the privileged few is past. Democ- 
racy is asserting itself even at the steps of the throne. 


A Cabinet of Business Men 


HIS is a commercial nation. The Twentieth Century is an industrial age. 
Most of us are engaged in some form or department of trade. Our problems 
are mainly business problems. 

Mr. Wilson will do well to bear these facts in mind in the formation of his cabinet 
and in the selection of his advisors. 

Our legislative progress has been severely hampered by a preponderance of law- 
yers in every branch of state and national government. 

A hundred insistent questions are now before the country. Theory alone cannot 
solve them. Practical minds have never been so badly needed in all the course of 
our history. The past possesses little value in estimating the necessities of today. 

In this great period of applied power and_scientific management, systems are in 
constant course of revolution, and a study of obsolete conditions is of little value 
in determining the wisest measures for current emergencies. The new President’s 
career has been that of a student—a watcher rather than a worker. He has had 
little personal contact with the equations which/he must consider and regulate. 

We sincerely hope that in the making of his slate he will choose for his de- 
partment heads alert, honest, competent, practical associates thoroughly convers- 
ant with the practices and traditions of commerce. 

The coming four years will be fraught with bitter congressional conflicts, and the 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Fromthe Canadian Pacific 
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E will make you a long-time loan & 
—you will have 20 years to pay BF 
for the land and repay the loan— —& 
you can move on the land at once § 
—and your Canadian farm will F 
make you independent. : 


20 Years to Pay | 


' Rich Canadian land for.from $11 to $30 B 
per acre. You pay only one-twentieth 
down—20 years to pay the balance. Long 
before your final payment comes due 
your farm will have paid for itself over 
and over. This advertisement is directed 
only to farmers or men who will occupy 
or improve the land, 


We Lend You $2000 


For Improvements 


The $2000 cash loan will help you in 
erecting your buildings, and you are given 
twenty years in which to fully repay this 
loan. You pay only the banking interest 
of 6 per cent. 

Live stock and poultry with which to 
equip your farm will be supplied you at § 
actual cost. If you do not want to wait # 
until youcancomplete yourownbuildings 
and cultivate your farm, select one of our 
Ready-Made tarms—with buildings com- 
plete, land cultivated and in crop, and pay 
for itin 20 years. We give the valuable 
anslethnce of great demonstration farms 
—free, 


This Great Offer 
Based On Good Land 


Finest land on earth for grain growing, cattle, 
hog, sheep and horse raising, dairying, poultry, 
vegetables and general mixed farming, irrigated 
lands for intensive farming—non-irrigated lands 
with ample rainfall for mixed and grain farming. 
These lands are on or near established lines of 
railway, near established towns. 

Ask for our handsome illustrated books on 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—mention 
the one you wish, Also maps with full infor- f 
mation free. Write today. 


K.F, THORNTON, Colonization Commissioner 


Canadian Pacific Railway | 
Colonization Department 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago 


FOR SALE—Town lots in all growing towns— 
Ask for information concerning Industrial 
and Business openings in all towns. 


‘ine Co.'s Greatest” 
and Lumber 
-atalos Sent Free 


Write a Postal “& 
and Save $500 to $1,500 “@ 
A postal card brings the greatest Millwork 
and Building Material Catalog we have ever © 
issued. Offers 5.000 bargains in everything you 
need to build, remodel or repair, 

Build at Mill Prices—Save 50% 
We can save you $500 to $1,500 on the cost of mate- 
rial for a fine new home. Doors, 77c up. Plain and 
fancy windows, 57c up, All prices cut to the quick 

We Ship Goods Promptly and 
Guarantee Satisfaction 
We are the oldest and largest building material con- 
cern selling direct to consumers. Three big banks 
behind our guarantee. We prideour- | 
= selves on prompt shipments. 


Spe WRITE! 
= <= Get the Great 5,000 


ag Bargain Millwork 


Catalog and 


DONT PAY. TWO, PRICES 


(= = |Hoosier Ranges 
and Heaters 


Why not buy the Best when you 
buy them at such low un- 
»heard-of Factory prices, 
Our new improvements 
absolutely surpass an 
thing ever produ 
Save enough on a single 


freecatalogand p 
332 State St., Marion, In 


Hoosier Stove Co. 
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country will be called upon to consider an enormous mass of new legislaticn. 
Determined and speedy action will be a constant necessity of the Wilson adminis- 
tration and no President in years will have met with more occasions when foresight 
and wisdom were more demanded. 
A resourceful private secretary and a cabinet able to think upon its feet will do 
much to insure a successful term for Mr. Taft’s successor. 


The Fight Against Loan Sharks 
YEAR ago the Chicago Tribune conducted a determined crusade against the 
loan sharks of the city. A special legal bureau was established by the paper, 
and an efficient corps of attorneys placed at the disposal of the public. 

For a period of months stories were ‘printed in every issue disclosing the cruel 
rapacity of the usurer. The underground workings of the fraternity were minutely 
explained. 

As article succeeded article it was shown that certain big companies had spread 
their spider webs over the entire country. 

The Tribune is.a pivotal daily. There are a few newspapers which are closely 
studied by all editors, and in this small group the Tribune occupies a prominent 
place. It is a certainty that publishers in all parts of the country learned of the 
character of the insidious and fraudulent advertising which continues to appear 
in practically every big newspaper from coast to coast. What a stain upon 
journalistic honor! What a hideous partnership! 

Once denied the opportunity to advertise, the operations of these blood-suckers 
would be instantly curtailed, and the majority of them driven out of business. 

The money gained from the publication of such advertising is as foul a profit 
as was ever gleaned. No editor can demand the confidence of the community and 
the belief of his readers while he betrays his subscribers to the sharks. 


Just a Hero 


IS gray hairs distinguished him among London’s taxi drivers—chauffeurs are 

usually young men. Aside from his years, he attracted no especial attention. 

An observant ‘‘fare’’ might have noted the stern lines and the fine courage of his 
face. But it was the hand of Death-that disclosed his identity. 

On Friday, January 10th, he set forth on his last ride, the one remaining survivor 
of his regiment behind him and the belated honor of a nation glorifying his name. 
The cross of valor was pinned upon his faded tunic—the insignia of ultimate 
courage, the mightiest distinction that crowns the soldier’s career. 

Time was when a British army faced a horde of maddened blacks—a handful of 
men in the heart of the wilds, outnumbered, isolated, weary—the safety of the 
regiment in the eyes and ears and the heart of a single sentry. 

A woolly head lifts eraftily from the grasses, another follows. A shot splits the 
night. The savages are disclosed, but first, a rain of assegais finds a target. 

The watcher drops. The bugle blares. The troops are on the ramparts, and again 
the flag that knows all winds flaunts in victory, but not before a fresh star is added 
to the glory of British arms. 

An officer drops across a quivering body—the stricken sentinel lifts himself. 
Blind with agony and spurting blood from a dozen wounds he raises his commander 
in his arms and totters with him into the zone of safety. 

Months in a camp hospital follow—then honorable discharge and home—mere 
heroism does not win shoulderstraps. 

The intervening years are cloaked in obscurity. Who can tell in what manner 
he eked out an existence? Perhaps a porter in a city office, maybe a hotel com- 
missionaire, obseqiously grateful for sixpence tips. Of such is the breed of valor. 


Bad Advice from the Professor 


Viele a college professor lays down his cap and gown and dons the motley 
he can usually make a professional fool look like a funeral mute. 

Many a weird notion has sprung from the strongholds of erudition. When the 
world wants a competent case of plain, thorough, 22-karat, Simon-pure, unadult- 
erated asininity the place to search is the impractical cranium of a hectic high brow. 

Of all the irresponsible drivel that has ever reached our eyes, the theories of a 
University of Pennsylvania professor (recently enunciated at a Philadelphia chur¢éh 
address) transcend the achievements of his most ridiculous predecessors. 

This brilliant gentleman advises working girls to squander all their earnings and 
to borrow money if need be, so that they may be better dressed for business and 
social purposes. 

He confesses that he tells his students to spend all they have and to involve them- 
selves in debt. 

He considers it folly to scrimp and save, and advances the ingenious theory that 
“‘a woman wants the best things that money can buy.’’ And that she is simply 
following the laws of Nature when she resorts to other measures to obtain the 
things that other better dressed women have and that she will make home happier 
because of the influence her fine feathers exert over the other members of the family. 

In the words of Mr. Chuck Conners, the well known low-brow, ‘‘ Can you beat it?”’ 


Tell the Children the Truth 


Abe Maryland Society of Social Hygiene at 1211 Cathedral street, Baltimore, 

Maryland, regularly issues circulars of vital importance to women and girls. This 
literature is supplied to the public without charge. We quote several paragraphs 
from a recently published leaflet of the society. 

Referring to the two most dreaded of sexual infections: 

“These diseases are also transferrable by means of discharges and sores upon the 
fingers, the body, the tonsils and lips; through the kiss, by means of clothing, pipes, 
cigarettes and other utensils of daily use. — 3 They are the direct cause of 
more than one-fifth of all the blindness in the world. A large percent- 
age of all the abdominal operations performed upon women. The girl 
or woman who ignores these facts in choosing her male acquaintances or friends 
or her life partner invites her future moral degradation, physical incapacity, 
the probability of a grave surgical operation, the possibility of permanently diseased 
children or complete sterility and the imminent risk of a broken and unhappy home.”’ 

. The writer has from time to time directed attention to these truths. Few parents 
possess the courage of their responsibility and consistently ignore their obligation 
to teach truths upon the knowledge of which physical welfare and happiness depend. 

The wise surgeon does not spare the knife. He cuts in time to save. 

_ Tell your boys and girls what they ought to know before they acquire sexual 
education at the peril of their souls and bodies. 
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Goodrich Tires 


or 


Ee ountry Roads 


The principle that led us to apply Goodrich 
Unit Construction to our making of the first 
American clincher tire is as sound today as it 


was then. 


It has never been changed. 


There 


are forty-three years of knowledge of and experi- 
ence in rubber manufacturing in 


Made As a Unit 


Goodrich Tires are built from 
backbone to tread as units. The 
layers of rubber-impregnated 
fabric, the strips of pure rubber. 
the thick, tough tread are made 
into one unified tire in a single 
vulcanization which intensifies 
the durability and puts life and 
ginger into the tire itself. 


t Lomstructioin 


ies a the Long Leun 


Write for the Goodrich Route Book and Map for 


ELS 


Wears As a Unit 
Unit construction means unit 
wear. The thick, tough tread of 
a Goodrich Tire is really in the 
tire—an integral part of it. It is 
blended right in with the body, 
and that’s why Goodrich treads 
don’t strip and peel. Also that’s 
why Goodrich Tires wear uni- 
formly. There is no unevenness 
or uncertainty of quality in them. 


your tour 


The B. 


F. Goodrich Company 


Akron, Ohio 


TRAbe MARK 


Tf you want to know whether a cleaner 
is economical, figure out what it costs 
you per week. 

Never mind the cost per package— 
some packages use up very quickly. 

As Sapolio works without waste, a 
cake lasts a surprisingly long time. 

Its cost per week, you will find, is very 
low indeed. 

Sapolio’s rich suds help to give Sapolio 
its remarkable cleaning powers. 

Wasteful cleaners that give poor suds 
simply scrape off the dirt. But, even if 


A miss of Spotiess lown you see 
Who misses no economy. 

Her ways are shy; her way is shined ; 
Her pans as fine as you will find ; 

Her cleanser’s quick but weareth slow— 
She banks upon 


you use them freely, scraping with strong, 
harsh materials cannot give your tins the 
delightful mirror-like glitter ‘that you get 
with Sapolio. 

Rub a damp cloth on a cake of Sapolio. You 
then have a quick, economical cleaner for tin- 


ware, enamel-ware, kitchen knives and forks, pots 
and kettles, dishes, woodwork and marble. 


_Our Spotless Town booklet tells more about 
Sapolio and more about Spotless Town. Write 
for it. Sent free. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
New York City 


This is the grocer of Spotless Town. 
He hears your wants and notes them down. 
He gives you credit for being wise 


And charges you to use your eyes. 


The names upon the labels show 


He deals in real 
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ALK-OVERS have a 
daintiness, a trimness, a 
gracious fitness quite their own. 
3 Their true style, sound quality 
and full value are established beyond 
a necessity of argument. 

4 Walk-Over models are uncom- 
mon—always newest and most ac- 
ceptable to women of nice taste. 
Their inspection will win your 
preference for them. 


See this new ‘‘Adora’’ model 
at your local Walk-Over deal- 
er’s. The genuine always 


bears the word “‘Walk-Over.’’ 


Manufacturers of Walk-Overs for 


en and Women 
Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


“Adora” Model 
$3.50 to 


At Factory Prices 


Stcol and FREE 


Music Book 
if you write us at once 


You _can now buy the fa- 
mous Kimball Organs direct 
from the makers at factory 
prices. We will send them > 
to reliable people anywhere, to be paid for on our ex- 
tremely easy payment plan—$2.50 monthly and up- 
wards, if desired. 

Operating the largest organ factory in the world; 
employing the largest capital, buying raw material in 
the greatest quantity for cash—the Kimball system of 
manufacturing and distributing positively saves you 
820 to #50 on strictly first-class organs. 

you want an organ at all, you want a good one, a 
mere pretty case with no music in it will not do. Se- 
cure at Once the old reliable Kimball Organ at Fae- 
tory Prices and pay on convenient terms. 

SEND TODAY FOR MONEY-SAVING 
PLAN AND FREE CATALOCUE 

Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or 
consider any other organ until you have our money- 
saving proposition. 

Our half a century’s manufacturing experience; our 
financially strong guarantee means much to you. 

The most inexperienced buyer, a thousand cr more 
miles away, can deal with us as wisely as the shrewdest 
trader, or as though you were here in person, for your 
organ will be selected by an expert. A fine stool and 
mygic book free with each organ. 

rite TODAY for Free Catalogue. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., 3373 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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= Send Us Your 
» Olel Garpets 
Lap » We Will Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


\ Totally different and far superior to any other 
rugs woven from old carpets. You choose 
zs, the color and size of your new rug. 
& Plain, fancy or oriental patterns. Re- 
~ versible, seamless, soft, bright and dur- 
= able—guaranteed to wear 10 vears, Money 
~—S back if not satisfied. Every order com- 
pleted within three days. Your old carpets are worth money; 
you can save half the cost of new rugs. : 
FREE Write for book of designs in colors, our liberal 

freight payment offer and full information, 


Olson Rug Co., Dept. 80, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 


The True Culture 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


It Means Strong, Clean, Healthy Bodies, Clear Minds Trained and Un- 
afraid and Spirits Above Sensuality. 


HAT is culture? 

First, whatisit not? Itis not anything 
one may put on. It is not fine manners, fash- 
ionable clothes, correct speech, nor skill in the 
tricks of politeness. It is not “knowing how to 
enter a room properly,” nor sipping soup from 
the side of the spoon, nor using the right fork, 
nor having the art of saying pretty nothings. 
Neither is it knowledge of books, nor acquaint- 
ance with the last comic opera or play, nor hav- 
ing read the latest novel. It is not knowing 
Greek, Latin and English literature, nor any 
other mind-stuff. One may be perfect in all 
these things and be a cad. These arts and ac- 
complishments have their value, but it is not 
culture value. 

What is culture? 

It is the harmonious, healthy development of 
one’s personality. ’ 

It means a brain developed until it thinks 
clearly, the will until it acts properly and stands 
firm, and the feelings until they minister to life, 
not destroy it. 

Culture is simply skill in using one’s self. It 
is opposed to awkwardness, stumbling, bungling 
and the like. 

It is not good against bad, righteousness as 
against sin, nor morality as against immorality; 
it is high as against low, fine as against coarse. 

Having defined culture, let us see what are 
the marks of it, whereby we may test ourselves 
to see where we lack, and furnish our ideals to 
know whereat to aim. 

The cultured mind is the one that knows 
and loves the masters of literature. There is no 
doubt who these are; time has settled that for 
us. In our own country take Hawthorne, Wash- 
ington Irving, Emerson, John Fiske, Thoreau 
and Holmes, for instance. Some of these may 
not appeal to you, but if you are not acquainted 
with any of them, you have no right to think 
yourself cultured. On the contrary a love for, 
and familiarity with, the serials running in the 
magazines and the present-day “best sellers” is 
not inconsistent with a common and trifling 
mind. I do not mean that one should read no 
modern literature, but do mean that if that is all 
he reads he has no title to culture. For a cul- 
tured mind means a mind that has developed 
right tastes. , 

The cultured mind is teachable. It is 
open to conviction, gentle, not stubborn and 
opinionated. Any intolerance is a sign of nar- 
rowness and a symptom that we are afraid to 
have our position examined. People who are 
fanatical in religion or politics may be right, but 
they give us the impression of being cheap and 
littte-minded; for they might be just as right 
and a little more courteous. Do not be one of 
those of whom every one says “Oh, you can’t 
tell him anything.” 


Necessity of Refined Tastes 


The cultured person has trained his will to 
act decisively. He is not vacillating. The firm 
and prompt power of choice is one of the best 
signs of superiority. Dawdling, even over little 
things, spells .mediocrity. Puttering about 
what you shall eat, or wear, where you shall £0, 
and how you shall spend your time, all this 
means the untutored will, cluttered and com- 
mon habits of thought. 

The net result of culture may be tested 
by ascertaining the degree to which you have 
transferred your tastes and pleasures from the 
body over to the mind and spirit. This does not 
mean that you are indifferent to the joys of 
sense. You may like a good meal, a good bed, a 
comfortable chair and a bath. The point is- 
you know how to have these things, and also 
how to do without them. The Apostle Paul said 
he knew how to abound and how to be in want. 

Excessive fondness for eating, irritability 
when one is deprived of his usual comforts, 
petulance when one is forced to rough it, and 
bad temper when you have to wait, are signs 
of pettiness. 

We shall not discuss whether drinking and 
smoking are sinful; but no one will deny that 
drunkenness and the over-use of tobacco are 
signs of a low person. 

The cultivated person is always above his 
pleasures. He may like them, but he “will not 
follow nor be led by them.” Hence it is an indi- 
cation of vulgarity to eat greedily, or to be 
inordinately fond of any form of self-indulgence. 

It is a mark of vulgarity to be afraid or 
ashamed not to follow the crowd. Vulgar comes 
from the Latin “vulgus,” which means the 
crowd, the mob. Eagerness to show that you 
have read the latest novel, that you dress in the 
newest styles, that you are familiar with the 
most up-to-date slang, is cheap and reveals the 
commonness of your mind. 

Fear to express your own opinion courteously, 
to live in the kind of home you like, to eat what 
suits you, to follow your own conscience in mat- 
ters of religion, and to wear the sort of clothes 
that please your own taste and are comfortable, 
is a sign of a vulgar personality. 

As to money, culture takes the middle of 
the road. It does not despise nor over-value it. 
Either extravagance or stinginess is vulgar. To 
live beyond one’s means, to be always in debt, 
and to be careless of financial obligations, is 
cheap; any silly ass can do it. On the other 
hand, greed, too much economy, and all picayun- 
ishness are equally mean and low. Culture 
values money as a means of life. The prodigal 


spoils his life by waste. And no man who re- 
tains money, beyond his power to use it, no very 
rich man, can hope to be cultured. Excessive 
wealth is as sure to make the spirit common and 
small, as is great poverty. 

Any display is vulgar. The “smart set,” 
those who parade their new gowns at the horse- 
show, wear costly jewels, live in houses stuffed 
with expensive furniture, drink wines costing 
many dollars a bottle, ride in private yachts and 
private cars, and altogether surround themselves 
with extravagance that goes beyond comfort, 
are vulgar. The millionaire who gives a dinner 
at $200 a plate may not be a sinner, but he cer- 
tainly is common and low. Any addle-pated 
fool could do it; and nobody but a fool would do 
it. 

There can be no culture without a deliberate 
and habitual preference for simplicity. Many 
houses on Fifth Avenue, New York, are as vul- 
gar as the slums on the East Side. 

And thrusting of one’s self into notice is 
vulgar. Loud talking, breaking in upon the 
conversation of others, strutting, affected airs 
or affected tone of voice, flashy clothes, having 
the fingers covered with rings or displaying 
large jewels, officiousness, and all such things 
indicate a certain coarseness. 


Vulgarity of the Rich 


The business of advertising has grown to vast 
proportions these days, and there is danger in its 
effect upon the popular mind. For the end 
sought, that is, for selling goods and making 
money, it may be necessary to blow one’s own 
horn mightily on bill-boards and in newsppaers; 
the principle cannot be followed in one’s in- 
dividual life without one’s becoming vulgar. 
There is more to life than getting on in business; 
it is needful to get on in character. And as to 
getting on in character and culture the surest 
way not to succeed, the way to grossness, com- 
monness and lowness, it to be always pushing 
one’s self forward. 

In nothing is culture more apparent than 
in our attitude towards work. Over-work in 
making money is a sign of a deficient character; 
so is idleness. 

In this it appears how the life of the so-called 
upper classes in modern life seems arranged to 
destroy all genuine refinement. The first gener- 
ition make millions; to do this they sacrifice the 
dest elements in their life to the one poor virtue 
of amassing wealth. It takes only a certain 
order of fox-like cunning to become rich, it does 
not at all imply real greatness. The second 
generation, not being compelled to work, are 
idle and fill their days with golf, polo, yachting, 
hunting and feasting. And their vulgarity is as 
great as that of their fathers. 

It is curious in how many novels, magazines 
and newspapers, these two sets of ill-bred peo- 
ple are assumed to be the only people worth 
talking about. As a matter of fact, the multi- 
millionaires and the idle world of “society” are 
the scum that arises from the great healthy pool 
of modern life. We have no envy of them, no 
anarchistic desire to smash them, and are per- 
fectly willing to let them follow their own bent; 
but for all that we are convinced they are a 
symptom of social and economic disease, that 
their influence is steadily vulgarizing, and that 
public opinion ought to be educated to despise 
and not to honor them. 

They are not so much to blame, however, for 
they are but the result of a low standard among 
us all; they would not flaunt their extravagance 
a month after the great mass of the common 
people had ceased enjoying them. They act as 
they do because we would act that way if we 
had the chance. 

In fine, culture, as has been said, is the full, 
well-rounded development of body, brain and 
spirit. It means strong, clean, healthy bodies, 
mind clear, trained and unafraid, and spirits 
that have tastes above sensuality, luxury and 
display. This kind of culture we shall have to 
get, or in the language of the professor of con- 
stitutional law in the University of Berne: 

“There may stand before us a time such as 
humanity has already more than once experi- 
enced, when the most highly civilized peoples 
have been overpowered by barbarians, simply 
by virtue of greater physical strength and great- 
er mental freshness and originality. The ques- 
tion, therefore, ‘What is Culture ?’ is a question 
of the life of our whole present race, as well as, 
in a special degree, of our native land and the 
nature of its government.” 


Not a Veil of Tears 


It was a matter of common gossip that the 
Browns were having trouble, and it was rumored 
that Mrs. Brown was on the point of appealing 
to the courts to procure a divorce and conse- 
quently alimony. Brown, however, settled the 
ae in a more speedy and final way. He 

ied. 

A week or so after, a friend of Mrs. Brown 
met her, and noticed the heavy black veil she 
wore. In view of the town gossip relative to the 
Browns’ domestic trials, the veil struck the 
friend as a more or less unnecessary adornment, 
and voicing her surprise, Mrs. Brown remarked: 
“Why, you see, Mrs. Jones, I wear this heavy 
veil to hide my grin.” 


When a woman begins to talk about how she 
is misunderstood, back up! 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


They won’t wear to holes. 
We guarantee that. If any do 
we replace them free. A guar- 


antee ticket with six coupons 
attached is given with every 
six pairs sold. And this guar- 
antee doesn’t cover merely the 
heels and toes. Every stitch is 
protected. 

By the number of Holeproof 
Hose we sell we figure that we 
have a million regular custom-" 


ers, men, women, children 
and infants. So many 
wouldn’t buy a r 


hose, or one that did not 
live <P to the guarantee. 
In all of our thirteen 
years of ‘“ Holeproof” 
SS 95% of the output has 
JS outlastedit. That 
means 24,700,000 pairs. 


FAY US 
floleproofflosiery 


The reason is this: We pay for Egyptian 
and Sea Island Cotton Yarn an average of 
74¢ a pound. 

It is long fibre, soft, light weight, but strong. 
We could buy common yarn for 32c a pound, but 
it wouldn’t make Holeproof Hose. 

We send to Japan for silk for the silk “‘Hole- 

roof’? and guarantee three pairs of these 

ose for three months for both men and 
women. 

Don’t darn longer—when there are hose like 
these at the price of common kinds. 


Genuine ‘‘Holeproofs’”’ bear this signature 


CulFoikl and are sold in your town. We'll 


tell you the dealers’ names on 
request or ship direct where no dealer is near, 


charges prepaid. ; 


Cotton ‘“‘Holeproof’’ for men cost 
$1.50 to $3 a box of six pairs; for women 
and children, $2 to $3 a box of six pairs; 
for infants, $1 a box of four pairs. All 
boxes above guaranteed six months, 

Silk ‘‘Holeproof’’ for men cost $2 for 
three pairs; for women, §3 for three pairs. — 
Silk hose guaranteed three months, 
Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make Your 
Feet Happy.’’ 


Holeproof Hosiery Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cal Heike, 


made to your meas- 
ure, ing the latest 


style, ~ would yoube 
willing tokeepand wear 
it, show it to your 
friends and let them f 
see our beautiful sam- 
ples and dashing new 
styles ? 

Could you use $5.00 a day 
for a little spare time? 
Perhaps I can offer you a 
steady job. Ifyou will write 
me a letter or a postal at 
onceand say: “Send me your 


special offer,” I willsend you 
samples and styles to pick 
from and my surprising 
liberal offer. Address; 

E. ASHER, President 


| 
Banner Tailoring Co, 
Dept. 164 Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN about this wonder- 
fulnew work shoe with the sole 
of steel. Saves health—saves $5 to 
$20 a year of shoe money. No 
colds, no wet feet, no rheumatism, 
nocorns, no bunions, nocallouses. 

a, Over 600,000 men now wearing 
them. Gives light,springy,comfortable step. 
Outlasts 3 to 6 pairs of old fashioned all- 
Jeather shoes, Soles are of light, thin, 
springy steel—extending u P one inch. 
I will gladly ship on 10 day free try-on— 
delivered direct to your home without 
any delay by parcels post. Send today for 
my great free book ‘The Sole of Steel” 
and learn all about this wonderful shoe. 


N.M.Ruthstein, The Steel ShoeMan 
103 Racine St. Racine, Wis. 


Rez. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


MARCH, 1913 


et OR eens 


i Every cow in 
every herd is regu- 
larly examined by our 
trained veterinarians, and 
must be absolutely healthy 
in every respect before the 
milk is used in the manu- 


facture of 
Gee Woreter 


EAGLE 


CoNDENSED 


MILK 


“THE ORIGINAL 
All herds are well pastured, housed in 


scientifically sanitary barns, and prop- 

erly fed—all of which insures pure, rich 

milk from which Eagle Brand is made. 
Send for 

“Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme,” 


“My Biography,” a book for babies, 
Borden’s Recipes. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality’” 


Est. 
1857 


Simplified, 
Inexpensive 
Sweeping 
There is but one cleaning 
device ever invented possess 
ing the maximum cleaning 


efficiency at the minimum cost 
to the purchaser, namely: 


BISSELL’S 


BEARING Sweeper 


A mere touch propels it, while the 
rapidly revolving brush lifts the fine 
dust and grit out of the carpet or rug, 
depositing it in the pan receptacles 
confining all the dust, making sweeping 
a positive pleasure instead of a drudgery. 
No injury to fine carpets or rugs when 
you use the Bissell Sweeper; no chang- 
ing of the brush when sweeping the 
different grades of carpets as the brush 
adjusts itself aut®matically. 

The Bissell Sweeper is absolutely 
the only efficient cleaning device that 
the masses of the people can afford 
to buy. $2.75 to $5.75 buys the very 
Jatest improved BALI - BEARING 
BISSELL'S, and it will last 10 to 20 

years. Write for booklet. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 20, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Manufacturers in the World.) 
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Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


We want every mother of a nursing 
babe to try the only ball-cup nipple. 
Send us your address on a postcard, with druggist’s 
‘Dame, and we will mail youone. Fits any small neck 
bottle. Only nipple with open food-cup and protected 
orifice at bottom—will not collapse, regularly, = 
State baby’s age, kindand quantity of food. HalfSection 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1357 Main St., Buiialo, N. ¥. 


“Eeny-Meeny-Miny-Mo” 


Continued from page 9 


and send at once for the police!” he exclaimed. 
He passed on down the hall with shaking head. 
I knew his feelings at that moment to a hair. 
He was thinking that so gruesome a mystery as 
this would so thoroughly advertise his hotel 
that five hundred large round, simoleons daily 
would not compensate him for the loss in patron- 
age. At that moment he could not have smiled 
at a small man beating a fat policeman. 

Hawkins’ method of notifying the police was 
to sit down and call up nine city editors of nine 
afternoon papers, and to each relate the facts in 
a hushed voice. Only when that ground had 
been thoroughly covered did he ask for police 
headquarters and break the news gently there. 
When he had finished he turned to me. 

“We won’t have to ‘plant’ anything now,” he 
said in a hushed voice. “My little plans for Mr. 
Gentle’s entertainment have blown up. It 
would be sacrilege to hint at them!” 

T looked him straight in the eye. 

“You are a frenzied fabricator,” I told him 
without heat. “At this instant you are trying 
to figure some way to grab the news columns 
after the third day when the interest has begun 
to peter out.” 

“Hush!” he answered reprovingly. “I am 
astonished! Here are two innocent persons 
brutally set upon in the privacy of their apart- 
ment by some fiendish, unseen forces, and when 
they have been callously done to death, every 
last vestige of them is borne away through solid 
wall or locked door. The very thought makes 
me shudder!” 

He leaned back in his chair and closed his 
eyes. I looked at him and punched the button 
upon the wall. 

“Bring two of the kind Mr. Hawkins usually 
has,” I told the haughty youth in uniform who 
answered. When he returned I pushed the 
check over to my friend. 

“T leave the formalities to you, Jedédiah,” I 
told him, and forthwith concealed my portion 
in the most appropriate hiding place. 

Some twenty minutes later Detective- 
Sergeant Mulrooney from Mulberry street was 
announced. Placing his hat between his feet 
he listened attentively and suspiciously to my 
friend’s plain and lucid statement. Hawkins is 
a man of very few thousand words. Mulrooney 
was so chary of conversation as to impress me 
with the thought that he was forced to pay 
an exorbitant word rate for the penurious quan- 
tity he uttered. Even then he filtered most of it 
through a brick-colored shoe brush that lurked 
upon the ample area of his upper lip. 

“Huh!” he observed brilliantly when Haw- 
kins had finished. “They beat it, eh?” 

I knew instantly that Mulrooney’s was one of 
those fine minds that go at once to the very ker- 
nel of a mysterious crime by arresting all who 
by chance might have been connected with it, 
serene in the uncanny deductive belief that pos- 
sibly some one of the harassed group might have 
had a hand in it. To escape the keen, incisive 
intellect of this highly trained sleuth you would 
have to prove that you had been in jail or in 
Europe at the precise hour of the tragedy, and 
he would then probably follow you about osten- 
tatiously confronting you at embarrassing mo- 
ments in the vestibule of the church, or breath- 
ing heavily down the back of your neck as you 
stood with your bank president before a cigar 
counter. 

From the manner in which Mulrooney looked 
at Hawkins I perceived that he was endeavoring 
to identify his profile and full face with those 
photographic records of. “Red” Harrigan, 
“Snoops” McGraw, “Easy Money” Rosenstein, 
or some other star of the galaxy of crime, that 
adorn headquarters. If he had asked for a 
thumb print I should not have been astonished. 
Finally he demanded to be shown the scene of 
the crime. - 

“An’ don’t you try to kid th’ po-lis,” he 
warned us with a menacing forefinger, “or you'll 
get yourselves into trouble, young fellers!” 

Mulrooney walked into the room of mystery 
with as great delicacy as if he expected seven 
phantoms to leap upon him from behind the 
door. From the uneasy look he cast at the ceil- 
ing I judged his active mind expected to find a 
leg sticking through the ceiling. 

“Door locked on the inside, eh?” he observed. 

“Ves. The key was on the floor a foot or so 
in from the sill,” Hawkins replied. The detect- 
ive nodded. 

“Uh-huh! They beat it by th’ window,” he 
announced sagely. 

Hawkins snickered outright. 

“You'll find it a good long walk on thin air 
down to the street,” he sneered. “Besides, they 
left their garments behind, you know.” 

Mulrooney leered and winked ponderously at 
me. 

“Rope ladder from th’ floor above,” he said 
hoarsely from behind his hand. “None o’ these 
hotel beats can put it over muh!” 

Hawkins shook his head sadly and dropped 
into a chair. 

“Not so, Clarence,” he told Mulrooney. “The 
room overhead is occupied by an elderly maiden 
lady with four parrots and a chronic grouch. She 
wouldn’t stand for any living pictures, tableaux 
vivants or the like without turning in a fire 
alarm. Besides, you know, you couldn’t pull 
off any of those beauty-unadorned, rope ladder 
stunts at one in the afternoon on the busiest 
side of Broadway without getting the attention 
of at least two actors out of work. You'll have 
to deduct some more, old man.” 

“Also the window happened to be locked on 


the inside,” I told Mulrooney with what I in- 
tended to be derision. Thereupon he examined 
the casement attentively and tapped upon the 
glass. 

“Solid sand and silica, old fellow,” said Haw- 
kins cheerily, and the erudite sleuth turned 
around. 

““What’s your dope?” he asked doubtfully. 

“The man was a spiritualist, as I told you 
downstairs,” my friend answered him. “I figure 
it that he just about offended the big shade, or 
whatever you like to call the filmy main squeeze 
of those futurity events, and that the said high 
incorporeal much-a-much rounded up a strong- 
arm squad of disembodied highbinders, and 
forthwith proceeded to abduct Mr. and Mrs. 
Gentle. As evidence, please observe the frag- 
ments of the fray.” He pointed to the wreckage 
of the room, and lighted a cigarette. Mulrooney 
looked at him and grew red about the gills. 

“Aw, go chase yerself!” he suggested indig- 
nantly. 

Now Hawkins is one of the mildest mannered 
men that ever told a fib, and therefore, in place 
of losing his temper at the rude remark, he arose 
and took our detective friend by the lapel of his 
coat and gently shook it. 

“My dear man,” he said quietly. “I have 
done my best to descend to your intellectual 
level, but I find the depths too profound without 
boring tools. I have therefore but one hint to 
give you.” 

“Well?” demanded the boiling Mulrooney. 

“You're a detective, are you not?” 

“Sure thing!” 

“Then” said my friend kindly, “go ahead and 
agg Taking my arm he started for the 

oor. 

“Hey, you wait a minute!” demanded the 
sleuth, but Hawkins sadly shook his head. 

“It would be wholly useless,” he replied. 

Outside in the corridor there was a sound of 
running feet, half muffled by the carpet in the 
halls. A clerk. dashed into the room and 
breathed heavily. 

“Where’s the police?” he asked hurriedly, and 
we pointed to Mr. Mulrooney, just at that mo- 
ment portraying the attitude and expression of 
the startled fawn. 

“There it is!” we cried together. 

“Quick!” cried the clerk. “Parties in eleven 
hundred and eight have disappeared!” 

“What!” we cried, with the appropriate ges- 
tures of a beribboned chorus. : 

“Ves!” he replied agitatedly. “Screams for 
help over the phone! Shouts of murder! Wails 
for help! Door locked on the inside and key on 
the floor Me 

“Come along!” yelled Hawkins clutching 
Mulrooney by the coat and dragging him stum- 
bling from the room. In palpitating procession 
we raced for the elevators. A car stopped, and 
we fled into it. 

“Eleven!” bawled somebody, as the door 
banged to and the car shot upward. 

In 1108 the scene of five floors below was 
shown duplicated with equal detail. The tele- 
phone receiver was again dangling aimlessly at 
the end of its cord; there were red smears upon 
the wall paper, clothing piled upon two chairs, 
and smashed furniture. The window was fast- 
ened, and there was no fire-escape or bathroom. 
In all things the room was a duplicate of the one 
below. 

“Who had this room?” demanded Hawkins of 
the clerk who had accompanied us. The pro- 
prietor was leaning breathlessly against the wall, 
overcome by lack of breath. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. Linthicum,” was 
the reply. “He arrived about an hour ago, 
registered and said his wife would be along a 
little later. He had two grips—those in the 
corner there—and paid in advance. Twenty 
minutes later Mrs. Linthicum arrived and was 
shown up. Fifteen minutes after that the alarm 
came!” 

My friend relapsed into a contemplation of 
his inner consciousness, apparently, for he had 
nothing to say. Mr. Bonigrew seemed as dis- 
tracted as if the chef had entirely run out of 
French phrases for the menu card. Detective- 
Sergeant Mulrooney was giving a life-like 
imitation of the intelligent confidence and per- 
fect orientation of a pig on skates; his mouth 
was redly open and his complexion entirely ab- 
sent. 

I tip-toed gently over to the two chairs on 
which the clothing of the departed guests was 


-piled. The examination convinced me that Mr. 


Linthicum had fled from this mundane sphere 
in a blue undershirt and one red garter, while 
Mrs. L. had seemingly gone away in a—that is 
to say she had been very lightly attired when 
she left. On the small bedside table I observed 
two books, and I called Hawkins’ attention to 
these. One was “Spirit Identity and Spirit 
Teachings,” the other “Modern Spiritualism,” 
whereat my friend regarded me with the pro- 
found intellectualism of a boiled owl, and shook 
his head. Mulrooney prowled solemnly about, 
and when he had examined the wreckage, lifted 
his head. 

“They ain’t here!” he announced solemnly, 
whereat Hawkins snorted. 

“Ha! Someone told.you that!” he said ac- 
cusingly. 

Mulrooney frowned until the crease in his 
one inch brow looked as if it had been made 
with a fire-axe. 

“Don’t get fresh, young feller,” he observed 
with a savage stutter. “You ain’t leadin’ sus- 
picion by over three laps yourself!” 


Breakfast Dish 


to find favor at the family table 
must possess those qualities of 
taste, appearance and ease of 
preparation that recommend it~ 
to each member of the family. 


The New Food 


Post 
~ Tavern 
Special 


appeals to the man of the house 
and the children because of its 
delightful flavour, the result of 
skillful blending of the best parts 
of wheat, corn and rice— 


Served as a 
Hot Porridge 


It pleases the housewife and 
cook because it is quickly and 
easily prepared. 

Post Tavern Special furnishes 
a substantial dish, full of real 
nourishment and satisfaction. 


Sold by Grocers 
Packages 10c and I5c, except 


in extreme West. 


A 15c pkg. makes 30 generous 
portions that make for family 
relish—a trial is convincing 


‘‘Tomorrow’s 
Breakfast”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 
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Folks Who Know All the Facts 
Never Hesitate to Pay the Price 
for Clean, Reliable Flour 


Every housewife and every business man knows it requires more time to 
keep the house and the office strictly clean than partly clean. It requires 
more time, more people and more scientific machinery to make OCCIDENT 
Flour the cleanest flour you can buy. In the crease of every wheat kernel 
dirt lodges. Unless this dirt is washed out it goes into the flour and into 
your bread. We wash and scour every wheat kernel used in OCCIDENT 
Flour. The entire OCCIDENT milling process is the most thorough and costly 
Yet you pay only a few cents more for this extra cleanliness. 


in use. 


The Guaranteed Fiour 


ier 


eevee rete yf will give you bread which stays fresh and 

“retains its good flavor much longer than bread 
made from partly clean flour, because the cleaner 
the flour the longer the bread keeps fresh and 
sweet. Thus the housewife can bake a double 
batch and save the work and fuel expense of 
several baking days each month. 

And OCCIDENT Flour gives you more nutritious bread, 
for it is made from the best bread wheat grown—first choice 
of North Dakota hard, glutinous Spring wheat. Every sack 
sells on a Binding Guarantee to give you better results for 
all baking—bread, biscuit, caké or pastry—than any other 
flour, or your money refunded without question. Try one 
sack on our Guarantee. 


Send for our Free Booklet, “Better Baking.” 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


ik a __ Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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Costs More—Worth l]¢ 


The child without the Rubens shirt lacks 
all these things, perhaps. 

The double thickness down the front. 

The snugness, warmth and comfort which a 
million children get. 

Its shirt, no doubt, has open laps and but- 
tons. The child is ill-protected against coughs 
and colds. 


If your child lacks these comforts, please 
investigate this shirt. pen-------4 
Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this ¢ ‘ 


label appears on the front. This shirt is our ‘ Ke, , 
ete : invention, and this whole factory is devoted ' é heiwe H 
to its right production. Don’t be misled by imitations ¢ Reg. U.S. Pat. N 
on a garment so important. J 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


Made in cotton, wool 


No Trouble 
Reg. U. S. Pat. 


No Buttons 
(38) 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Will make the children’s wash dresses look bright and pretty till worn out. Calendar, 
blotters and booklet free. MONROE DRUG COMPANY, Quincy, Ill. 


“Not so far as you are concerned at least, Mr. 
Holmes,” sneered Hawkins. “You're hooked 
up with the brand of mentality that would ar- 
rest a Persian cat because a safe in a rug factory 
had been robbed!” 

The proprietor seemed to have somewhat 
recovered. He took my friend by the sleeve. 

“Is this the detective?” he asked, indicating 
the scowling Mulrooney. 

“T only have his word for it,” replied Haw- 
kins. “I will confess that he seems more like 
the night superintendent of a non-union cracker 
factory than a sleuth. However, I have little 
doubt but that he could trail an elephant up 
Broadway and through the mazes of Central 
Park—provided there had been a two-foot fall 
of snow. I’m not willing to flatter him more 
than that.” 

If Detective-Sergeant Mulrooney could have 
coaxed my friend out into the dark purlieus of 
the city, I have no doubt whatever that there 
would have been a fresh hospital entry. He 
glared, then turned to Mr. Bonigrew. 

“Vou're th’ boss?” he demanded, and that 
personage nodded sadly. 

“T have that misfortune,” he admitted. 

“What d’you know about there here blow- 
offs?” the detective went on with an accusatory 
tone in his voice. 

“Blow-ofis?” queried Mr. Bonigrew, help- 
lessly. 

“Sure! These here disappearances. 
fall for this spirit bunk?” 

Mr. Bonigrew shrugged his shoulders wearily. 

“Have you anything better to offer?” he 
asked. “Can you explain how four people could 
disappear in broad daylight from rooms fronting 
Broadway; rooms locked on the inside, and from 
which there is no exit?” 

“Pm askin’ you,” said the bull-necked Mul- 
rooney, doggedly. 

“Then you're wasting your time, and mine!” 
replied the exasperated proprietor, “for I’m 
about as much in the dark as you are, and that’s 
saying a good deal!” 

Mulrooney glared at Mr. Bonigrew with the 
fond affection of a bull-pup deprived of his bone, 
and he astutely refused to relinquish his sus- 
picions, it was plain to see. 

Mr. Bonigrew departed with his entourage of 
clerks and porters, and left us with the pride of 
Mulberry street, who was now gazing at, the 
broken furniture as if he would like to bite it. 

“Ts that so?” he commented witheringly as 
the others left the room. 

I turned to find Hawkins examining a card he 
had just picked from the floor. As I regarded 
my friend a gleam of something like intelligence 
crossed his features, and when he caught my eye 
upon him he slipped the card into his pocket 
with elaborate carelessness, humming a little 
tune, and an instant after silently invited me 
into the hall. I followed, leaving the detective 
apparently estimating the possibilities of a 
harlequin leap across thirty feet of space to a 
balcony across a side court. 

Hawkins led me down the main hall to where 
a chambermaid was manicuring a carpet with a 
vacuum cleaner. ‘ 

“Gwendolyn,” said my friend cheerily, 
“where were you when the riot broke forth?” 

“In here, sorr,” replied the ox-eyed young 
woman, indicating the room behind her. 

“And what did you do when you heard the 
uproar?” he went on carelessly. 

“Tt run for th’ service tillyphone in th’ hall 
beyant, there, but wan avy th’ b’yes was screech- 
in’ t’rough it, sorr,” she answered. “Yellin’ 
murder an’ th’ like!” 

Hawkins smiled at her with greater interest. 

“A bell-hop, eh?” he said slowly. “In uni- 
form, of course?” and the girl nodded. “A tall 
boy, was he now?” 

“Ves, sorr, a big la-ad, he was,” she replied. 

“Interesting,” Hawkins commented with a 
far-away look in his eyes. “Did he look any- 
thing like a dematerialized phantom, Fran- 
cesca?” 

“No, sorr. He had red hair, like,” the girl 
answered quickly. 

Hawkins stepped quickly to the telephone on 
the wall of the open room and took the receiver 
from the hook. 

“Give me the room clerk,” he said quickly, 
and a moment later, “That you, Murray? Yes, 
Hawkins. What rooms have you vacant with- 
out bath on the Broadway side? None, eh? 
Sure? Oh, half an hour ago, and she’s just gone 
up? Thanks!” 

He slammed the receiver up and clutched me 
by the wrist. 

“T’ve got a hunch that we’re about to toss a 
noose over those wicked spirits that are pur- 
loining our guests! Go you and induce Old Cap 
Collier, whom we left overworking that bowl of 
breakfast food he calls a brain, to come down to 
the ninth floor. I'll wait for you there! Scat, 
now!” 

I found Mr. Mulrooney examining the ledge 
of the window with keen scrutiny. 

“They didn’t get away through here,” he 
told me triumphantly. “There’s no track in th’ 
dust.” 

“Regular union spirits never leave dust- 
tracks,” I told him. “Unofficial, or even ap- 
prentice spirits may bungle that way, of course, 
but not the regular crew. By the way, would 
you like to ‘neck’ a really capable spirit?” 

“T’ve been known to take a swift wallop at a 
kidder before now,” he assured me, darkly.. 

“My dear man, a really firstclass worker in 
that line never wastes his energies on the infant 
class,” I told him wearily. “What you suggest 
is absurd, irrational, unreasonable, and, well, 
all the rest of the nineteen synonyms that go 
with foolish.” 

“Meanin’?” he demanded ferociously. 

“That the task would be too simple,” I as- 
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sured him kindly. “Come down two floors with 
me and help us put the bracelets on this madcap 
phantom.” 

I led the way, and he followed like Mary’s 
little Schedule “K.” We found Hawkins wait- 
ing at the stairway on the ninth landing, and 
he grinned like a sectional bookcase. 

“As nearly as I can estimate it, there is due to 
be another mysterious disappearance from 
Room Nine Hundred Eight, ostensibly occu- 
pied by Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Satterlee, regis- 
tered from Ottumwa, Iowa, in just about three 
minutes,” he observed pleasantly. Mulrooney 
snapped his teeth together triumphantly. 

“Then it is ” he began loudly. 

“Hush!” said Hawkins quickly. “One minute 
after the uproar bursts forth in that room; one 
small instant after the set shrieks, cries and 
wails of agony percolate to the switchboard be- 
low, a slim and somewhat gangly youth in a 
bellman’s uniform will probably race around 
that corner and fling his agitated person upon 
the telephone there, and begin to send in a sec- 
ond alarm that will im 

The prodigiously occult manifestations pre- 
dicted by my friend Hawkins seemed just a 
trifle ahead of schedule, for he was interrupted 
by a fearsome turmoil emanating from the end of 
the corridor. Horrible crashings, weird shrieks, 
frenzied shouts for assistance, and the sound of 
blows poured forth from the cross hall like the 
battle effect in “Shenandoah.” Detective Mul- 
rooney plunged forward like a startled truck 
horse, but Hawkins caught him by the coat-tail. 

“Wait!” he cried, and dragged the fevered 
sleuth backward.. “Wait for the afterpiece!” 

Down the hall there echoed the sudden crash 
of a door slammed shut, and an instant after 
the sound of running feet. The sounds had 
ceased. Suddenly a tall youth in the regulation 
bell uniform of which he was still buttoning the 
jacket flung himself upon the telephone, not 
fifteen feet from us. 

“Murder in nine hundred and eight!” he 
bawled, and forthwith strangled as I seized him 
by the throat. Mulrooney had a pair of hand- 
cuffs upon his thin wrists before he could catch 
his second breath, but the fellow managed to 
kick the unfortunate detective in the shins, and 
trod heavily upon a corn I have nourished with 
great care for many years; a corn that has be- 
come more than ordinarily intimate with me, 
and I was forced to let the young man go. For- 
tunately Hawkins was fleet of foot and caught 
him at the stairway, where we joined him, and 
slammed the writhing prisoner against the wall. 
At this moment the elevator arrived and dis- 
gorged a semi-apoplectic proprietor with an 
entirely new company of clerks and porters. 
The procession passed us at the rate of some 
eighty-four miles an hour, and an instant later 
we heard it battering at the door of the room 
whence had emanated the last upheaval. 

“Jumping Jeremiah!” we heard. Mr. Boni- 
grew scream, “They’ve gone too!” 

Mulrooney stood with eyes bulging and ears 
pricked forward like a terrier anticipating the 
arrival of a strange cat; Hawkins smiled cav- 
ernously. 

““The time has came, the Walrus said’,” he 
quoted pleasantly. “Forward men. Forward 
before our esteemed chief blows up. I'll escort 
this gentle spirit,” he concluded, gripping the 
prisoner by the arm. 

Mulrooney beat me to the door by an eyelash, 
and we entered the room just as Mr. Bonigrew’s 
cries had begun to unnerve the porters. The 
poor proprietor had his hands in his hair and 
most of his red corpuscles in his face. 

“Stop it!” cried the detective. “It’s all right! 
We got one o’ th’ guys! Here’s th’ feller. e 

Mulrooney turned to point out the desperate 
spirit who had done this thing, and only the 
empty hallway confronted him. I stared unbe- 
lievingly. Iran to the main corridor. It was as 
empty as a politician’s promises. Mulrooney 
gaped helplessly, and I felt myself turning pale. 
The elevator in which Mr. Bonigrew had arrived 
still stood open and empty at the floor level, 
Hawkins and his captive had both disappeared! 

“Well?” inquired Mr. Bonigrew with a steely 
look in bis red eye, glaring at the detective. 

Mulrooney opened and closed his hands, and 
gulped so hard and frequently that his Adam’s 
apple dashed madly in and out of his collar. 

“Why, he was—they was—I seen ” he 
gasped ambiguously. “They was; wasn’t they?” 
he asked despairingly, turning to me and hold- 
ing out his two fat and hairy hands. I bowed 
my head. 

“They- was!” I answered solemnly, and the 
proprietor sat down so heavily that he went 
completely through an upholstered chair that 
stood in the hall. 

“Disappeared?” he croaked in horror-stricken 
accents. 

I looked at him sticking partially out of the 
ruin, and turned away to hide my anguish. I 
could not answer him 

We searched that hotel from garret to base- 
ment, but not one sign nor trace of Hawkins or 
the tall youth did we find save a button evi- 
dently torn from my friend’s coat in the last 
feartul struggle. This I carefully treasured for 
myself. ; 

Mr. Bonigrew was compelled to take to his 
bed, and as a favor to him I consented to remain 
and tell the reporters all I knew In this sad 
task Mulrooney was a great aid and comfort to 
me, and I must give him credit for behaving 
very handsomely in the matter of sinking any 
rancor he may have felt, and lauding Hawkins’ 
bravery. When he left me he promised to 
alarm the country, though we both knew well 
that it was useless—hopeless. I tearfully tied a 
piece of black crepe to Hawkins’ desk chair and 
reverently closed the door to his little office. 
That night I sailed for Cuba, bearing with me 
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The Safest, Smoothest, 
Surest Way of 


Good 
Teethkeeping 


Visit your dentist at least twice a year. 


Do not mistake a short lived chemical re- 
action or deceptive coolness in the mouth 
for a cleansing effect on the teeth. Do not 
use any dentifrice unless long use by the 
public has officially proclaimed it safe—un- 
less you know it is beneficial and know why. 


Avoid all uncertainty and experiment by 
thorough night and morning use of 


Prepared for nearly 50 years 

by a doctor of dental surgery. 
Dr. Lyon’s preserves the teeth and makes 
them clean and beautiful, by effective 
polishing without injury. 
It contains no glycerine, saccharine, dextrose 


or harmful chemical. No grit. 


In addition to its half century of progressive 
success and recognition, it measures up to 
the strictest standards of purity and scientific 
efficiency today. Wh 
Teach your children to 
use it regularly for the 
safeguarding of their teeth 
and health. 

What Dr. Lyon's does 


not do only your dentist 
is competent lo do. 


Sold Everywhere 


A Musical Education 
for 12% Cents a Day! 


Piano study by correspondence has at last been 


marvelously perfected. For the first time in the 

history of music you can study by mail, in your own 

home, the teachings of the great music masters of 

merore.ane America, and have these teachings 
us 


ted at the keyboard of your piano by 


2s Music Master 


—It Simplifies Music Study— 


the greatest musical invention of modern times. It 
actually demonstrates at the piano the lessons 
sent by mail. It makes music study amazingly easy. 
It keeps you from making mistakes in practice. It 
will make any earnest student a skilled performer 
at the end of a year. 

This at home course saves two years in time and 
from $240 to $500 in money! And still you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are peudains by 

© most modern end scientific method taught 

Just think of only 124% cents a day for instruction 
like this, and then think of getting with this course 

ieces of high-grade piano music FREE. 
E—by return mail—THE MUSIO MASTER'S 
Own Book. Beautifully illustrated, Tells all about 
the Oourse.' Write for it today and begin your 
musical education at once. (14) 


The German-American Conservatory of Music 
Dept. B,Steger Building Chicago, Ill. 


LET US 
SEND 
YOU 


the Knox Reci- 
pe Book—and 
enough Gela- 
tine to makeone 
pint—enough to try 
mostanyoneorourdesserts, 
puddings salads or jellies, 
also icecream,ices,candies, 
soups, SsauceS or gravies. 
Recipe book free for your 
grocer's name — pint 
sample tor 2c stamp. 
CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 


Dessert - 


the evening papers with their painfully exact 
reports. 

It was quite six months later that I dropped 
into a variety theater in New Orleans in an 
heroic endeavor to forget an aching tooth. Any 
counter-irritant was welcome. A large, brutal 
person who subsisted upon the painful antics of 
an anaemic monkey had just torn himself un- 
willingly from the stage, and the next turn was 
announced. A tired youth in a faded uniform 
of gold and scarlet had wearily propped a card- 
board sign against the proscenium arch. On it 


I read: 
LIGHTNING LINGARD 
The Modern Proteus! 


As I watched curiously when the curtain 
went up, I was horror-stricken to observe Jede- 
diah Hawkins, attired in a suit of well-cut even- 
ing clothes, appear upon the stage and bow 
gracefully. I covered my eyes with my shaking 
hand to shut out the sight. Pink and mauve 
rabbits I had some small knowledge of, but 
Hawkins, returned from the far flung spacial 
reaches of the hence was too much! I shuddered 
convulsively and slid a little lower in my seat. 
Suddenly I heard the well remembered, drawl- 
ing accents. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” the voice began, “I 
beg to introduce to your notice the most re- 
markable lightning change artist the world has 
ever known!” I looked between my spread 
fingers. It was surely Hawkins! I caught the 
gleam of his gold eye-tooth! 

Then a great light burst upon me as a slim 
youth in a neat uniform of blue and red pipings 
stepped from the wings at the left and bowed, 
first to the audience and then to Hawkins, who 
returned it gracefully, and stepped aside. 

The performance began, and I watched it 
fascinated. It was wonderful work. Men, 
maidens and old women grew upon the stage 
under the swift fingers of this young man. He 
stamped his foot; the lights blinked out; he 
stamped again, and he stood before us an old 
and doddering grandfather; to change swiftly to 
a coy school girl; to Napoleon; to Dr. Mary 
Walker; to the Count of Monte Cristo, and so 
on down a huge list for twenty minutes, until, 
the marvel finished, I was dazed. 

As Hawkins emerged from the stage door but- 
toning his handsome overcoat, I clutched him 
by the wrist. 

“Tell me!” I demanded fiercely. “That bell- 
boy—I mean those guests—that Lingard fel- 
low! How did you suspect him?” 

Hawkins looked at me superciliously. There 
was no word of greeting, no friendly clasp of the 
hand. It was as if we had parted yesterday and 
T still owed him money. His face was proudly, 
contemptuously placid, and he shrugged his 
well-clad shoulders with that camel-hair effect. 

“It was simplicity itself, my dear fellow,” he 
replied in a carefully bored tone. “I happened 
to pick up a card from the floor of that second 
room. It bore the name of a well-known vaude- 
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TAs play an important part in the dresses 
designed for spring and summer. It could 
hardly be otherwise with the tendency in all 
fashions toward sheer and supple fabrics for 
gowns, wraps and millinery. Certainly nothing 
could be more beautiful than the airy voiles, 
mulls and batistes made up with the popular 
laces, not used solely for trimming but incor- 
porated into the body of the gown. 

Cluny and shadow laces demand first atten- 
tion, for they appear to appeal to the taste of 
designers of styles, above all other varieties. 
The shadow laces in all-over patterns are used 
in bodices and over-drapes as well as in decor- 
ations of other materials. They are especially 
suited to the new fichu models. These are the 
filmiest and whitest of laces. 

Cluny is handsome and substantial. It is 
used in inserts and panels and in under- 
petticoat effects, in flouncings (without fulness) 
and in innumerable ways, let into the fabric of 
which the gown is made and accentuating its 
outlines. Besides, there are the Irish and imi- 
tation Irish laces, to continue in high favor, and 
Chantilly which bears considerable resemblance 
to shadow l!ace. 

An example of each of these important laces is 
given in the picture. No. 1 is a band of Cluny 
which is: very generally useful. The same pat- 
terns may be had in either hand-made or ma- 
chine-made Cluny, which is a linen lace. It is 
imitated, sometimes with excellent effect in cot- 
ton. The band pictured in the illustration is 
machine-made linen Cluny. 

An imitation Irish with Vandyke points is 
showed in No. 2. This is an excellent pattern 


ville agent, and begged a certain Mr. Lingard to 
achieve some reputation; to do something that 
would attract popular attention, pointing out 
that he could not hope to secure an engagement 
as a protean artist without advertisement. The 
hint was enough.” 

T stared at him accusingly. 

“Then he was Jordan K. Gentle?” I said. 

“And wife,” replied Hawkins taking a cigar- 
ette from a handsome case. 

“He was also Mr. and Mrs. Andrew J. Linthi- 
cum,” I went on. 

“Right!” said Hawkins striking a match. 
“Also was he Harvey Satterlee of Ottumwa, and 
said Harvey’s spouse.” 

“And there never were those guests?” I ob- 
served. 

“Never. All were Lingard,” he answered 
with a tired smile, and took a step forward as if 
to leave me, but I barred his path. 

“But the newspapers?” I cried hoarsely. 

“Ah, yes. The papers were full of the mys- 
tery. That was great work of yours, my boy; 
great work! Twenty-seven columns there were, 
to say nothing of the pictures and diagrams. It 
was too bad you went away.” He patted my 
shoulder familiarly. “Too bad. That next day 
I took Lingard from the room where I had 
locked him up, to Bloomenstein, you know, the 
music hall man. That night we exposed the 
story from the stage; we played again the mys- 
terious disappearances of the Hotel Grande- 
mont. The contracts came in barrels. And 
you were far away in Cuba, eh? Too bad!” 
He shook his head sadly. 

“How did he work it,” I cried, fretfully, and 
Hawkins smiled. 

“He had a room in the side street. There he 
made himself up as Gentle, and registered with 
us, announcing that his wife would soon arrive. 
He went to the room assigned him, changed to 
Mrs. Gentle, walked down the back stairs and 
around to the front of the hotel, announced his 
arrival as Mrs. G., was shown up to the room, 
changed to the bellman’s uniform, created the 
riot, and ran down the back stairs again after 
turning in a second call from the hall. He went 
back to his own room and began all over again 
for Linthicum et al. Is it not absurdly simple 
when you have the key to it?” My old friend 
blew a cloud of smoke upward and gently dis- 
engaged my hand from his coat. 

“Ah,” I cried. “That’s it! The key! 
did he lock the room on the inside?” 

I waited breathlessly for the answer. 

“Oh, he didn’t,” replied Hawkins airily. “He 
locked it on the outside and shoved the key 
under the door!” 

He turned and strolled languidly away. I 
stood upon the steps of the stage door. until the 
boxing kangaroo kicked me into the alley as it 
came forth. 

“Thank you!” I cried fervently. “Ah, thank 
you indeed!” and I hurried to the railway depot 
and climbed upon a train. 


How 


The Vogue of Laces 


By HELEN BAIN 


for Jetting in about the neck or sleeves or on 
any curved line, as the points may be cut apart 
up to the band and spread to conform to curves. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are examples of the popular 
shadow laces, shown in pure white and cream 
color respectively. Following these isa bit of 
real Irish crochet. This may be bought in 
bands, edges, insertions and any number of 
medallion and medallion effects, made for set- 
ting into the fabric which they decorate. 

A fine Chantilly in a band or “barb” lace, as it 
is technically called, is shown in No. 6. This 
lace is used in fichu and scarf trimmings and in 
flounces and over-drapes. It is very fine and 
dainty and has the flower design on fine net 
outlined with a tiny silk cord or heavy thread. 

Many fancy and delicate all-over laces and 
many nets will be employed in costumes for 
summer. While outlines of gowns are simple, 
their construction is not so. But it is not diffi- 
cult to add lace as if 1t were a tabric to be made 
up with another. The resuits from this creat- 
ment are exactly up-to-date and very beautiful. 

No one must lose sight of the lace under- 
petticoat. It is a style feature to be reckoned 
with, as it must be supplied with many new 
gowns. Wide flouncings of Valenciennes lace 
are liked for these petticoats, because they are 
both delicate and durable. 


Maybe So 
“If flesh is grass, as the=Scriptures say,” 
mused Brown at the club, “where does that put 
the old maid?” 
“Tt puts her in the baled hay class,” spitefully 
remarked Jiggers, the woman-hater, 


Men of 


Tomorrow 


Many a boy, started off witha 
sorry fund of health, has been 
built into a mental and physical 
“husky” by helpful environment 
and properly selected food. 


No one can build a sturdy, 
time-resisting wall with poor 
materials. No one can build a 
strong, manly boy on flimsy food. 


The boy is really more im- 
portant than the wall! 


Ever think of that > 


Yet you may be very particu- 
lar when you inspect the ma- 
terials you are to put into your 
house walls, 


But how about the boy—is 
his building material being con- 
sidered > 


Mind and body must be 
properly trained to make the 
Master Man. 


A true Brain and Body food is 


Grape-Nuts 


It possesses those vital ele- 
ments required by Nature for 


building up strong young bodies 


and active brains. 


‘‘ There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 
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1 1 knows thes< difference b atwe ms 
| AS sphalt?. ~ 


The ‘‘General’’ says:—‘‘Coal Tar is a by-product from gas works and 
coke ovens. It is driven out of the coal as a gas, then as the gas cools 
the tar is condensed into liquid form. When used in Roofing it dries 
out, becomes brittle and in a comparatively short time loses its life. Being 
of a gaseous nature, it dries out rapidly. Asphalt—the basis of Certain- 
teed Roofing is a blend of mineral asphalts and mineral asphalt oils taken 
out of the earth. These asphalts were never a gas—they dry out very 
slowly. Nearly a quarter of a century of experience and tests have proved 
that these asphalts make an ideal roof.’’ 


Certain-teed Roofing 


in Rolls ns 


(Quality Certified— Durability an ee Shingles 

You can now buy Ready Roofing with absolute Quality Assurance—no 
more guess work. On the back of every roll and on every crate of shingles 
you will find the Certain- teed label of quality—a 15-year guarantee 


of durability. The users of this modern, easy-to-lay Certain-teed 


Roofing are saving thousands upon thousands of dollars—it comes in 
artistic shingles and in rolls for general use. 


Get Our New Book “Modern Building Ideas and 

Plans.” A book of this kind would ordinarily sell for 

$1—but as it illustrates the use of our Certain- teed 
Roofing onall kinds model city, factory, and farm build- 
ings, we offer it to you at 25c, We prefer that you 
go to your lumber, hardware or building material 
dealer, who will gladly get you a copy Free. 


ke Modern : 
~BUTEDING | 
IDEAS 


PLANS 


If you write us, enclose 25c to cover cost, postage P ener 


and mailing. 


General Roofing Mfg. Company 


E. St. Louis, Ill. York, Pa. Marseilles, II]. Minneapolis, Minn. 
San Francist o, Cal. Winnipeg, Can. London, England 
Hamburg, Germany 


General Roofing 
World’s Large Se 
Manufacturer of 
Roofings and 
Building Papers 


Get this Valuable 
Book FREE 


BOYS! OWN THIS KNIFE 


Exact Size of Illustration 


~~ WHY NOT HAVE A GOOD KNIFE? 


Here’s a chance 
LOM ER. ae sure 
enough knife that 


\ : “GRIFFON” /,  enovsh kil 
\ “ : will -cut. ou’ve 
\ aN BRAND / wanted a real knife 


y . 
/ — \ike your father’s for a 
/Y long time. Now you can 
a _ getit. All you have to do 
Ws to get just one subscription 
y _ to Woman’s World at 35c. 
/ Send us the name and mon- 
ey and sc additional to pay 
postage and packing, forty cents 
(40c) in all, and we will send you this 
two-bladed, stag-handled jackknife by 
return mail. Remember it’s a ‘‘Griffon” 
knife and will hold an edge, a keen 
sharp smooth one. Not a knife 
that won’t cut, but a blade that your 
father would be proud to own. 
And all you have to do is to get 
just one subscription to 
Woman’s World. We want 
every boy who reads the 
puzzle page to own 
one of these fine 
Jackknives. 


% 
0, yp 


Sleeping Blanket for the Baby 


prerke child should have a sleeping blanket. 
With it he will sleep soundly in a room 
with the thermometer between forty and fifty 
degrees in winter. The mother may rest com- 
fortably all night without fear that the child 
will catch cold by kicking off the covers. The 
sleeping blanket is excellent. too, for restless 
children and those who are inclined to curl up 


Novel Use For 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


The Work Basket 


MRS. 


HOWARD L. WILLETT 


in their sleep, as the blanket tends to keep the 
feet extended. 

The sleeping blanket sketched here is made 
from two yards of double-faced white eiderdown, 
one and one-half yards wide. The blanket 
when completed folds about the child so that it 
is double both front and back, thus keeping 
his chest and back well protected, The edges 
and arm holes are bound with a two-inch wide 
blanket binding or with ribbon. The sleeves 
are straight pieces of eiderdown seventeen 
inches long and twenty-two inches wide. The 
wrist is finished with binding and may be held 


in with a. box plait or with a draw string. A. 


draw string is run part way around the neck 
also. The sleeping blanket is fastened at the 
bottom, sides and on the shoulder with ribbon 
ties or with button and buttonholes. As you 
see by the sketch there is no fit to it, yet it is 
much more comfortable than the bags many 
mothers use, for an independent child often 
insists upon having his arms free, and a bag is 
very confining. 

To put on the sleeping blanket, lay child on his 
back on the blanket. Insert his arms into sleeves, 
then fold over the child’s chest. A large button 
under the arm hole is used for two buttonholes, 
one under sleeve and one under the other arm 
hole. This pattern is good for any size child 
from one year to six or seven years. 

Lam giving you another pattern for a sleeping 
blanket suitable for a larger child or for father or 
mother. This, too, may be made from double- 
faced eiderdown or from any blanket material 


sold by the yard or from a pair of blankets you ~ 


may happen to have in the house. For a person 
five feet two inches tall the sleeping bag is cut 
in two sections each two yards long and thirty- 
one inches wide at the widest part. The trousers 
are turned up five inches at the bottom and held 
with buttons and buttonholes. Two slits, thir- 
teen inches long, are cut for the arms, anda 
flap, 314 inches wide, covers the slits. The 
blanket is buttoned down the front and finished 
on one side with a lap and on the other side with 
a facing. This protects the opening. The 
edges are bound or buttonholed. 
If you are troubled with cold feet or if you are 
obliged to get up during the night with young 
children, try wearing a sleeping bag over your 
nightgown or pajamas. You will find it so 
warm and cosy that you will make one apiece 
for every member of your family. 


Ribbon Roses 


The handsomest “comforter” I have ever 
seen for a baby is made of white china silk and 
pink ribbon roses.. Two yards of the silk and 
three and one-half yards of pink satin ribbon 
one-half inch wide are required and a one pound 
cotton bat. Mark the places where the roses 
are to go on one yard of the sifk. There are 
seven rows of roses across the width, seven 
across the length, alternating four and three 
roses toa row. The rows are about four inches 
from the edges. Baste one side of the silk to a 
flat layer of cotton before putting on the other 
piece of silk. Sew through the two pieces of 
silk and the layer of cotton at the places you 


have marked. Blindstitch the four sides of the 
comforter. 

Start the roses, and when a rose is half made 
and sewed firmly, tack it in its proper place on 
the comforter and complete the rose. 

To make ribbon roses, take one-eighth of a 
yard of satin ribbon one-half inch wide, turn 
under both raw edges and crease the ribbon in 
thé center. Roll the ribbon tightly around and 
around until a center is formed, sew securely. 
Then fold the rest of the ribbon more loosely 
around and around the center of the rose. If 
you wish a full-blown rose do not roll any of the 
ribbon tightly. 


Tailored Bow For Lingerie Collar 


Another pretty tailored bow for a lingerie 
collar is made from a half yard of coral velvet 
ribbon one and one-half inches wide. Cut off a 
piece three and five-eighths inches long to use 
for the fold that holds the flat bow. A piece 
of shadow lace, five inches long by one 
and one-half inches, is laid in narrow plaits and 
inserted under one side of the fold. A row of 
five roses on the edge of the fold completes a 
dainty bow. 


Pretty Engagement Gift 
A very pretty engagement gift is a stack of 
sachets made of satin ribbon two inches wide. 
The sachets are cut in squares, padded, sprin- 
kled with sachet anu the edges overcast. A 
dozen of these are stacked one on top of the 


other, tied together with baby ribbon like a 
package and the bow on top finished with a 


tiny bunch of five roses. The recipient of the 
gift unties the sachets and scatters them among 
her clothes 

Leaves for these roses may be made from a 
piece of green satin ribbon two inches long and 
a half inch wide. The raw edges are gathered 
and the ribbon folded twice so that the com- 
pleted leaf is a triangle gathered on one side. A 
little experimenting will soon teach you the 
knack. 

Gauze ribbon two inches wide creased down 
the middle and mounted on a circular piece of 
buckram two inches in diameter in the same 
way that the smaller roses are made is a pretty 
finish for a pair of fancy bed room slippers. The 


MARCH, 1913 


Fancy Bedroom Slippers 


soles may be bought the proper size. For a 
size six, a piece of satin ribbon twenty-five 
inches long by five and one-half inches is re- 
quired for each slipper. One edge of the ribbon 
is sewed on plain all round the sole. On the 
other edge an inch hem is turned and a piece of 
elastic ten inches long by one-half inch wide is 
p a tee to hold the slipper snugly around the 
ankle. 


A Corner of Baby Comforter 


This baby comforter is handsome made en- 
oats of pale pink or blue with roses the same 
color. 

These roses are very pretty in a group of 
three or five to conceal the closing of baby sleeve 
garters. A half wreath of them may be used on 
the lace frill of a baby bonnet. A tiny bunch of 
them with a bit of gold for leaves gives a very 
Frenchy touch to the corner of a lace-covered 
pin cushion. A piece of buckram cut in buckie 
shape and mounted with roses may be used on a 
bow of ribbon at the throat or to finish a pair of 
dancing slippers. 

A piece of buckram one-fourth inch wide and 
three and one-half inches long mounted with 
five roses and four leaves makes a pretty center 
for a piece of satin ribbon six inches long and 
two inches wide gathered in the middle. Buck- 
ram used for this purpose should first be covered 
with white satin. 


Women as Inventors 


T is sometimes stated that women lack crea- 
tive ability, and it will surprise a great many 
people to learn that feminine skill and ingenuity 
have played an honorable part in supplying the 
world with the useful inventions that have con- 
tributed so largely to its material progress. 

A remarkable versatility in talent is shown in 
the case of Harriet Hosmer. She is noted as 
the sculptor of the Sleeping Faun, and also as 
the inventor of the permanent magnet as a mo- 
tive power for lifting large masses of metal, and 
of a novel method of changing lime into mar- 

e. 

The ice-cream freezer was invented by Mrs. 
Nancy M. Johnson. The science of anatomy is 
indebted to Mme. De Condray for the manikin, 
while Jeanette Powers is the author of the 
aquarium. 

Miss Mary Walton of New York has con- 
tributed to the comfort of mankind a device for 
deadening the sound on elevated railroads, and 
also a successful smoke consumer. 

In 1871 Margaret Knight of Boston invented 
a machine for making paper bags, and a Wash- 
ington woman has given her name to the Coston 
light so valuable in maritime signaling. Frances 
Dunham is responsible for the comb foundation 
for beehives. 

It should be borne in mind that all these 
products of woman’s skill are eminently practi- 
cal and successful, and they are only a few 
random examples of what the sex has accom- 
plished. When we consider that these things 
have been done in the very beginning of wom- 
an’s emancipation from the handicaps of tradi- 
tion, it does not seem very extravagant to im- 
agine that some day the world may be honoring 
a female Edison. 


The Get-Rich-Quick 


“T see the Billbys have a new automobile and 
have sent their daughter to Vassar. I thought 
Billby was just a cheap clerk.” 

“He was, but Mrs. Billby has written a book 
entitled, “How to Get and Keep the Model 
Hired Girl,” and is pushing the ten best sellers 
off the map.” 


Mills’ Great Offer Selected Seeds 


TO WOMAN’S WORLD READERS 


We want every reader of Woman’s World who is interested in the best vegtables that grow to test our seeds this year. We offer these 25 selected varieties as the best for all 
localities and will be sure to produce an abundance of vegetables, wherever planted. To readers of Woman’s World, we make a special price of 3c a package for any of the 25 
varieties all new crop. Every Package is a regular full sized one. Read what we say about each one and our Free Novelty offer below. 


Mills First of All Sweet Corn is the 


earliest variety in cultivation. Ears are medium 
2 size, well filled with large grains and are 
superior in quality, tenderness and sweetness. Jo, 


World Beater Cabbage, 
often grows heads 3 feet in cir. 
oumference, weighing 30 to 40 
pounds of the best quality. The 
king of all winter cabbage 30. 


Mammoth 
Prize Tomato, 
largest Tomato ever 
offered, oan be 
trained 16 feet high, 
fruit emocth and 
. Solid, fow seeds, 
%S handsome red oolor 

and 2 and 3 pound 

specimens are a com- 

mon occurrence. I¢ 
> is a Giant and always 
J admired by all 
who secit. 30, 


Mills Earliest Ever- 


bearing Cucumber, 
begins to fruit early and con- 
tinues bearing all summer, equal. Cannot be orer praised for home use in 


Crisp As Ice Lettuce, most beautiful 
variety grown, very tender. Crisp and hard to 


Electric Beet, ono 
of the earliest and best 
blood turnip garden 
beets in oultivation, 
quality unsurpassed. 30, 


bage, 4 grand early solid 
heading variety. Heads most 
uniform in size and shape of 
any varlety-in cultivation. 30, 


best for slicing or pickles. 
Just the kind for home use. 
Its a beauty. 3c. 


spring, summer or late in fall. Try it and you | 
will say it is correctly named. 0. } 


Early Wonder Tomato, one 
of the best Early Tomatoes, very smooth, | 
thick, solid and heavy, free from cracks, 
fruit produced in great clusters. 30, \ 


Mills Earliest Rsdish, 
earliest scar.et gluoe variety in 
cultivation, very tender and of a grand table sort, rich orange mild flavor, fruit large, great 
fine flavor. Is a favorite where- color, free from core, sweet and yielder. A beauty wherever 
ever grown. 30. tender. Yields immense crops. 5 grown. 80, 


Baby Golden 

Pop Corn, pro- 

duces 5 to 10 ears to 

a stalk, quality the 
3e. 


Mills Imp. Ruby King 
Pepper, best red variety, 


Ohio Yellow Globe 
Onion, bright yellow color, 
ripens early, and all at once. 
Firm, solid and a long keeper. 
Produces 700 to 900 bushels to 
the acre. Keeps well all through 
the winter. 3c. 


Mills Earliest Water 
Melon, 2 record breaker 
everywhere, first in market, 
flesh deep red, brittle, deli- 
cious flayor, and will ripen 


Large Red Wethers- 
field Onion, best red onion, 
yields 600 to 800 bushels per acre, 
akin. deep purple, fieeh EaTe white, where others will not. Just 
fine grain anda long keeper. Our the melon for the North or 
seed is unsurpassed. 3c. | fhorteenson. 30, 


Icicle Rad- 
ish, snow white, 
crisp, brittle, mild 
flavor, very early, 
best long white 
Radish in culti- 
grown from seeds. 30. vation. 3c. 


Early Gem Musk Melon, 
strong grower, immensely product- 
ive, good shipper, flesh rich orange 
color, seed cavity very small, rind 
thin but tough, and a beauty for 
home or market. 3c, 


Giant Crimson 
Rhubarb or Pie Plant, 
& remaraable variety, ht to 
use early and continues all 
Bummer and fall, Easily 


Egyptian 
Wheat Corn, 
from India, grows 
3 to 6 stalks from 
one grain, great 
ylelder. 30. 


100 weight Pumpkin, this 
is the big one, we have grown them to 
weigh 200 pounds and specimens weigh- 
ing over 100 pounds are very Common, 
quality good. A wondereverywhere. 3 


Golden Sugar 
Pumpkin. very early, 
yields 6 to 12 to a vine, 
fine grain, sweet excel- 


Early Snowball or 6 Weeks 
Turnip, earliest of all, medium size, 
smooth, white and of excellent flavor. 
This turnip should be grown in every 
garden in the United States. 3c. 


Long Smooth or 
Hollow Crown Par- 
snip, one of the best, ex- 
cellent flavor, tender, big 
cropper. 30, 


Heavy Croppin&® 
Rutabaga, bardiest, best 
shape, most productive and of 
the best quality. Winter sort: 
A prize winner evervwhere, 3c. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 


True Hubbard Squash, well 
known reliable variety, flesh rich yellow, 
very fine grained, solid, sweet and dry. 
This is the best winter sort and is planted 
in more gardens than anyother. 3c. 


lent quality. Just the 
one for the garden. Se. 


To every Reader of Womans’ World who mention it, we make a special price of 3? cents for a regular 
full size package of any of the above 25 varieties, especially to introduce MILLS SEEDS and 
prove their excellent quality. You can order all the packages you can use at this low price from this offer 
and with every order for 10 packages you can have a Novelty Free, your choice, offered below. 


A NOVELTY WITH EVERY ORDER FOR 10 PACKAGES OF SEEDS ---TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


GOOD LUCK—FOUR LEAVED GRAPE VINE BERRY 

CLOVER A gigantic Berry, trails 30 to 50 ft. on 

A charming plant as easily grown in pota | arbor like a grape vine, very hardy, fruit 

as Hyacinths, Tulips, etc, Jntroduced last | black, large, luscious, over one bushel hag | introduced, nothing like it, grows a large 

year, sold in New York at $24.00. dozen, | been picked from a plant. A prize for | bush in tree form and fruits in great quanti- 

should be growing in every home. Every | anyone. Plants very scarce will be a | ties from June to November. Fruit red 
reader of this paper wante one. wonder in any neighborhood. large and of the finest quality. 


OUR FREE NOVELTY OFFER We have 5 Choice Novelties this year that will surprise our customers and + order to prove what counrkable Novelties they 
—_— Ee are, we will give any one of them absolutely free, your choice, with an order for 10 packages of seeds offered above at 3c per 
package or one Novelty will be sent Free with every 10 packages ordered from this advertisement. This is the greatest bargain of the season. 


FALL FRUITING TREE 
RASPBERRY 


One of the wonders in New Berries, Just 


TIGERED AND SPOTTED 
GLOXINIA 


THE BABY ROSE 
Hardy Hybrid Perpetual, will bloom 60 
days from seed. Perfect little beauty in 
pots. Blooms in great trusses from epring | grow in pots, blooms all summer. Flowers 
to fall. Flowers come double, semi-double | spotted, all colors, rich and varied beyond 
producing all colors, such as white, pink, | description, makes a gorgeous sight and will 


Something grand in Gloxinias. Easy to 


crimson, etc., hardy everywhere. delight everybody. 


eagreeanee 


Our 1913 Seed and Plant ‘at ogue is the best Books we ever sent out. It offers a great variety of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Fruits and many new 


d things of great value. It is filled with Barcains and will be mailed free to every person asking forit. If you 
have not received a copy, ask for one at once. It will save aes noite Whew eclechis from our Great Seed Offer Above, be sure to ask for catalogue if you want one. 


Address: Mills Seed House, Dept. 10, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


The recent Announcement that Larkin 
Co. were offering high-grade Groceriesat 15 
to 50% below the usual retail price, brought 
forth a veritable avalanche of requests for § 
the Larkin Cut-Price Grocery Book. Ten ¥ 
thousand books were asked for in short ¥ 
order. You, madam, may not have seen 
our Announcement. It is not too late, how- 
ever, to get a copy of this daring Cut-Price 
Book, which pictures, prices and describes 
some 200 high-grade groceries at astound- § 
ingly low prices. 

Send coupon and we will forward your copy of 
the Larkin Out-Price Book by return mail; it’s free. 


How We Save You Money 


Wholesale and retail grocers add price to foods & 
without adding anything to quality. Sometimes & 
the retail price is more than double the factory & 
cost. But those who deal direct with the big Larkin & 
Factories pay no profit to jobber or retailer. 


The Famed Larkin Guaranty 


We have won two million steady customers during 38 B 
years by sheer liberality and fair dealing. Forinstance, B 
instead of boasting about our Groceries, we simply say to & 
each customer, *‘USE }¢ THE ORDER AT OUR RISK.’ We & 
thus let the customer judge our quality. If, after using & 
44 of your grocery order, you are not satisfied, merely send 
back the remainder. All your money, including freight, E 
will be returned. And AT ONCE, 


Samples of Our Bargains 


36 lb. imported tea, choicest growth, 1744c; 3 lbs. supe- 
rior cup-quality coffee, 75c; 1 lb. pkg. corn starch, 5c; 1 B 
lb. pkg. macaroni, 7}4c; 34 lb. phosphate baking powder, 
Tc; pkg. gelatine, 5c; 5-lb. pkg. fancy table salt, 5c; 20z. 
double strength lemon flavoring extract, 10c; 5 lbs. fancy 
rice, 30c; large can choicest tomatoes, 10c; 5-oz. can Cove 
oysters, 8c; large can apricots, 20c; 1-lb. pkg. Boraxine 
Soap Powder, 6c; 10 bars laundry soap, 25c; 3 lbs. gloss 
starch, 12}¢c; large can scouring powder, 5c; 1 1b. assort- —& 
ed chocolates, 80c; large cam Lemon Cling peaches # 
(fancy), 22c; large can California pears (fancy), 23c; & 
can pork and beans with tomato sauce, 7}¢c; large can 
young sweet corn, 9c; 3 Ib. sweet chocolate, 6c; 1-pt. 
jar Queen olives, 20c; 1 pkg. allspice, 23¢c. 


Write Now for This Book 


No matter where you live, you can 
save @ lot of money by buying 
your grocery foods on Lar- 
kin Co.'s factory- 
to-family plan. 

Write us today, 
end Free Book will 
reach your home by 
RETURN MAIL. 

Send the coupon 
below to our nearest 
address. 


Larkin CoN 


¥ A j 
aaaBBauuuaaeueu SR, 


THIS BRINGS THE BOOK 
Larkin Co., Dept. 1213 


I want to save money for my family, Please send 
your Out-Price Grocery Book. 


i] 
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) L.FISH FURNITURE COMPANY. CHITA [FISH FURNITURE COMPANY. CHICAGO. |i 


OCKER 


Poa 
ir £2" DA 
festeey 


N° GS06. 9x12 FT BRUSSELS RUG. 
| $425 casu. $829 a MonTH, 
—— 


O%asn, 50 4 MONTH. 


Beautify Your Home Now 


Pay as Able 


Don’t be without the furniture and other things you 
so dearly desire for your home—those things that 
mean so much to your comfort and happiness. It’s the 
easiest thing imaginable to have everything you want. 
Just a small amount of money with order, other small 
amounts monthly—year or longer to pay. How easy} 


Write For Big Free Book 


Shows everything you can possibly want for the home 
—Furniture, Rugs, Carpets, Tables, Beds, Kitchen 
Cabinets, Stoves—everything! Prices arestartlingly 
low, quality high. 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL of every 
purchase. Choose your own payment terms. Write 
today for our big ‘‘Home Makers’ Book’’. Beautify 
your home 
the easy 
way. 


Dept. 3373 


ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. 
f Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on genuine; 


Under Pressure 


Continued from page 8 


could cut my throat. That’s how [ like it!” 

Asquith now looked very blank, and Cecily 
turned pale. Jack arose. 

“Cecily,” he said, “my darling—I shall not 
see you again until I have earned the right. 
The money shall come from me—or it shan’t 
come at all.” 

Without another word he rushed from the 
house. 


Chapter XV. 


ACK then rushed from the house in as fine a 
fit of heroics as falls to the lot of the average 
hero. He was in a do or die mood, and meant 
every word that he had hurled at the astonished, 
and by now weeping Cecily. 

To prove his strong, indomitable character and 
his rare talents, one would like to say that he 
stuck to his high-minded resolutions for years; 
and had then, having climbed the loftiest of 
worldly ladders rung by rung, returned to Ce- 
cily and announced that he was in a position to 
supply the money himself. 

As a matter of fact he stuck to his high- 
minded resolution for three days, during which 
he neither saw Cecily nor secured work to his 
liking. The trouble with Jack was that he had 
not been brought up to work. Now you or I 
would jump for the bottom rung of any ladder 
together with several thousand other people and 
strike and kick and pull hair and count our- 
selves lucky if we climbed to the rung just above. 
But Jack wished to sit at once on the top rung 
of the ladder, very near the roof, to let his legs 
hang over, and to spend money on Cecily like a 
great lord. 

Having presented himself at half a dozen 
offices, and having perused the writing on the 
wall of each, “Top of Ladder Occupied. Boy 
Wanted!”, he dragged himself at last with 
fallen crest to the door of Asquith’s new house, 
and rang the bell and knocked the knocker. 

It was dinner time and Jack was not hungry, 
but he was prepared for Cecily’s sake and if he 
should be invited to stay, to eat, almost without 
chewing, the very largest, doughiest, heaviest 
humble pie that ever was baked. He ate in- 
stead, chicken Maryland with Cecily’s father, 
and sipped Madeira. Cecily herself was not 
present. She had taken Jack at his word. She 
was going to wait until Jack could support her. 
And meanwhile, since the summer was already 
hot in the great city, she had gone to the sea- 
side to visit friends. ; 

“Well,” said Jack confidently. “Just give me 
her address please and I'll jump into a motor 
and run down after dinner.” . i 

Asquith, the remotest glimpse of a twinkle in 
his eyes, made no answer. He merely Fletcher- 
ized and waited events. 

“T don’t care how far it is,” said Jack. 

Then Asquith spoke. 

“Since you won’t take money fiom me, Jack,” 
he said, “since your father will give you none, and 
since you do not give promise of earning any 
for yourself, an engagement between you and 
my daughter is no longer tenable. Pecans?” 

“No, thank you. Is Cecily agreed to that?” 

“A drop of Madeira? Absolutely.” 

“Where shall I find a match? Won’t you try 
one of mine? Isn’t it rather sudden?” 

“On the mantelpiece, but allow me. No thank 
you. Yours are too strong. It’s not nearly as 
sudden as your taking the bit in your teeth the 
other day and bolting.” 

Jack looked as blue as a Russian. 

“Of course,” he said proudly, “I release her 
from her engagement. But I shall never release 
myself from mine. Can’t I see her?” 

“It is probable,” said Asquith demurely, 
“that Cecily will not immediately fall in love. 
I say this for your comfort. On the other hand, 
she should be given every chance to find happi- 
ness. If not with you, with another. She 
wishes very much to see you; and at the same 
time she forbids you to see her, until you are in 
a position to offer her something better than an 
indefinitely continued and harrassing tantaliza- 
tion. I am very sorry for you both.” 

Jack Canterbury rose, and drew a long breath. 

“T cannot deny,” said he solemnly, “that this 
is an awful blow.” 

“Can you,” said Asquith, “deny the necessity 
of it or the justice?” 

“T cannot. But it is very sudden—and very 
terrible.” He held his head higher and higher 
and prouder and prouder. And he spoke very 
gently. 

“She is all the world to me, sir. She must al- 
ways be. Sometimes she is my sweetheart and 
sometimes she is my daughter. But most often 
I sit at her feet for to learn, for to be told. If 
any man should hurt her or even speak unkind 
things, I could kill him very easily with my 
hands. She is so little that with me, in forests 
when no one was looking, it has not been neces- 
sary for her to put her feet on the ground. I 
have taken her first kiss away from her. It is I 
who have taught her to flap her wings and pre- 
pare to leave the nest. And I stand here, feel- 
ing this, knowing it—a great, useless, hulking, 
ne’er do well, incapable of swallowing pride or 
lifting a finger to make her happy.” 

Tears gathered in the young man’s eyes and 
he looked very beautiful. 

“Jack,” said Asquith, “if you swallowed your 
pride and took money from me, Cecily would 
never be happy, nor would you. I have thought 
differently, but this is the truth.” 

“Then, sir,” cried Jack, “for God’s sake tell me 
what shall I do to deserve her—oh, not all of her, 
but the little finger of her left hand and the curl 
over her right ear.” 


“Take the first work that offers, my dear 
boy,” said Asquith, “no matter how low the 
wage, and do well with it. To those who labor, 
who wait, who are patient, and who, though fear- 
ing both pain and sacrifice, step aside from nei- 
ther, all things must come in time.” 

“T will wait for her,” said Jack choking with 
emotion, “I will work for her—for a thousand 
years. It shall be a happiness— But first I 
will go to Newport to be with my mother for a 
few days.” 

Asquith negatived this with a shake of his 
immense gray head. 

“Trusting to your honor,” he said, “neither to 
see Cecily not to communicate with her, I must 
tell you that it is to Newport she herself has 
gone in search of distraction and forgetfulness. 
It is better that you should run no risks of an 
accidental meeting.” 

Jack produced half of a ten-cent piece from a 
secret pocket. 

“Please,” he said, “will you send her this when 
you write, and tell her 

“There is to be no communication for the 
present,” said Asquith. 

Jack’s face stiffened. 

“Very well then,” he added, and extended his 
great hand. “By tomorrow noon I shall, have 
work. May I call upon you from time to time 
to report progress?” 

“You may. God bless you, my dear Jack. If 
Cecily hadn’t been a girl—I should have wished 
for just such a boy as you are.” 

Jack’s face brightened. 

“Do you mean it? God bless you, sir.” 

Asquith lifted his glass of Madiera. 

“Shall we drink to Cecily?” 

“If we do it,” said Jack, “as often as it ought 
to be done, we shall get very drunk.” 

But Cecily’s health is perfectly sound,” said 
her father, “once or twice for sentiment will be 
all that is necessary.” 

And they drank to her across the deep-shining 
domingoe. 


Chapter XVI. 


RS. CANTERBURY, very beautifully and 
outwardly serene (inwardly she was 
always troubled about Jack), was sealing a let- 
ter with a dark red sealing wax, when one of the 
footmen cleared his British throat to the effect 
that a young lady wished to see her at once on 
important business. 

“Tell her,” said Mrs. Canterbury without 
turning her lovely head, “that I shall be delight- 
ed to take half a dozen, and you must find out 
how much they are, and ask Miss Biddums for 
some money to pay for them.” 

The footman cleared his throat a second time. 

“What,” exclaimed Mrs. Canterbury, really 
interested, “no tickets? And here it is Monday 
already. Is the young lady a-—lady, Sidney?” 

“Yes, Madame,” he said. 

“Then show her in at once. 
will see her.” 

She had not finished sealing her letter, nor 
crossed half the room in her gracious, welcoming 
way that put the awkwardest people at home 
and made them happy, before Cecily, equally 
lovely, though not so tall, was shown in from 
the hall. Upon Cecily’s bright red, slightly- 
parted lips “Speech” was written in large letters. 
But she made none. Instead holding out both 
her hands she appeared to melt forward, and 
she said: “Oh, Mrs. Canterbury. We are so 
miserable.” 

Mrs. Canterbury had the girl by the should- 
ers and was looking her over with infinite com- 
passion. 

“You are Cecily,” she said. “Don’t ask me 
how I know. I’ve searched all Jack’s pockets 
in vain for a picture of you. But I have only to 
look—to know. How perfectly lovely you are.” 

“Am I?” faltered Cecily, and she added smil- 
ing. “If I was as beautiful as you I could never 
be as miserable as I am.” 

“T am going to kiss you,” said Mrs. Canter- 
bury, and she laughed. “Is there any special 
place that I mustn’t—that belongs exclusively 
to Jack?” 3 

“He won’t mind you—anywhere,” said Ce- 
cily, and was at once kissed between the corner 
of the mouth and the cheek. 

Then the ladies sat down side by side. And 
Cecily, saying again and again how miserable 
“they were” poured out the whole of her little 
romance into the most sympathetic ears. “And 
he wouldn’t take anything from father,” she 
finished. “And he went away looking like St. 
Michael, and he’s never coming back till he’s 
got money of his own. And I want him, and 
I just can’t suffer any more.” 

Mrs. Canterbury’s alert ears heard more than 
Cecily’s childish outpourings, and she whispered 
suddenly, and in a tone which people always 
obeyed. “Hush—pull yourself together—back 
up everything I say. Here is Mr. Canterbury.” 

The great man was in good humor. Owing to 
having improved the lie of a bunkered golf ball 
with an arc-like motion of the toe of his left 
boot he had succeeded in winning a box of balls 
from a dreadful rival. His eye for beauty de- 
tected Cecily’s at once. And he said to his wife: 

“Present me, my dear.” 

“My cousin Cecily Carlton—Mr. Canter- 
bury,” said Mrs. Canterbury glibly, and “Oh,” 
she continued to her husband, “it’s really dread- 
ful! Cecily came on quite by herself—didn’t 
you, my dear?—expecting to stay with us, and 
here we have the Tombs arriving tonight, and 
by tomorrow the house will be quite full.” 

Mr. Canterbury continued to look at Cecily. 

“T have heard,” he said, “that Mrs. Canter- 
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Handsome Suit 


NEW OFFER right now. WE PAY ALL CHARGES, Send a post card 
NOW—while this great offer is still open. Don’t delay WRITE TODAY, 


Paragon Tailoring Co., Dept. 318 , Chicago, Ill. 


~~ aoe son a VICTOR 
alking Machine 
or VICTROLA F REE 


Mone cent. I will send you a genuine Victor or Victrola 


A more than you would pay foracash purchase. If youde- 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


reamed Fish—-Codfish Balls 
Fish Soufflé - Fish Salad 


and many other dainty and delicious fish dishes. 


Burnham 8 Mortill | 
Fish Flakes 


10c—sizes—15c 
(Except in Far West) 


It’s a good plan to eat less meat or 
none for forty days—eat fish in some 
form or another —(Just try some 
Creamed Fish on Toast or Creamed 
Fish with Baked Potato tomorrow for 
Breakfast)—fish is digestible—whole- 


some—economical—highly nourishing. 


DURING LENT 


B. & M. FISH FLAKES makes the 
securing of fine, delicious fish most 
easy no matter if you live one mile or 
3,000 miles from the Sea—B. & M. 
FISH FLAKES once used becomes 
a Household staple of Diet. 


Burnham & Morrill Co. 
PORTLAND, ME., U.S.A. 


Send for Free Cook Book. 
Full Sized Sample sent for 10c to cover - 
postage and packing. : 


to Our 
Agents 


Write Today. Bethe one in your 
town to get this astounding tailoring 
\ . An offer to give you the swellest 
\ suit you ever saw FREE! But you must 
AW hurry. We want a representative in 
\ your town right away. We will start 
4) you in a@ big money-making busi- 
‘W ness of your own—FREE! Plenty of 
4# money and plenty of nifty clothes—for 
/ YOU—if you write AT ONCE! No 
money nor experience necessary. ~ 


WE PAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 
Yes, we pay everything. You take no 
risk. Justtake orders for our fine clothes 
—made of the most beautiful fabrics 
and in the latest classiest styles. Keep 
your present position and make 


$50.00 TO $100.00 A WEEK 
on the side; or go into the business 
right and make $3,000 to $5,000 a year, 
2 PARAGON clothes sell like wildfire. 
Agents swamped with orders on NEW 
plan. Nothing like it anywhere, 


for our swell samples and 
Write Today complete outfit for going 


right out to take orders. Get our WONDERFUL 
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my 
i 


all \ 


foratrialin yourownhome. You need not send me 


(any one you may choose from my complete Free cata- 
log); if after trial you decide to keep it, I will sell it to you 
on terms of my easy payment plan, and for not one cent 


~, cidethatyou don’t want it just notify meand 
\y Send it back at my expense. The risk is all 
\\ mine. I trust you, Write to-day for my 
] Proposition. PETER GOODWIN, Pres., 
Mains Vanni Goodwin Mercantile Co., 

ee §=€§=6330 Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs. and Petticoats. Make $10.00 to 
£30.00 weekly. Best line—lowest prices—sold through agents only, 
No money required. New Spring patterns now ready. Samples and 
case free. Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk 25-R, Binghamton, N.Y, 
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The Organ 


oy fp 

TimetoPay® aie so 
My Free 30 Day Trial, No Money Down Offer 
Breaking ail Records— Competition Banished 
I originated the wonderful Ad/er plan of selling 
organs whichshas made the“ Ad/er’’a household word; 
more than 85,000 of these famous organs are now in 
the homes of the people. The time has arrived—this 
very day—for you tosend for my wonderful Free Organ 
Catalog. Learn how you ean have the World’s Best 
Organ—winner of highest prize at St. Louis World’s 
Fair—sent to your home without paying a cent, for a 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Just send for my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ 
you like best. I will ship it atonce.. Have it amonth 

ee. Send no money until you decide to buy.. Then, 

you decide to keep it, after Paced gs examination, 
pay me at your convenience in small amounts. 


2 to 3 Years Time To Pay 


No Salesmen—No Collectors 

You take no risk and if, at the end of a y . the 
“ Adier’’ fails to make good on every point I will re- 
fund every dollar you have paid. I give the longest 
guarantee made on wegen oom 50 full years. Isave 

ou $48.75 because I sell direct from the $500,000 Adler 

rgan Factory(greatest in ————— 
existence.) The Adler 
Plan wrecks all 


Every Adler Piano is shi 
from the great $500,000 Adler Factory to 
the home at lowest wholesale factory prices. 
Isave you half—because the Adler Plan lute- 
ly wipes out all middlemen and gives you their 
profits. In addition I offer the same liberal trial 
and easy payment plans asI makeon the 

famous Adler Organ. 
0 D Write for Free Organ or 


Piano Book. Send 


Postal—or 
| cL. 
Adler, Pres. 
Adler Mfg. Co., S 
5002 W. Chestnut St. Louisville, Ky. ~~ 


Send me—FREE—your wonderful 


Organ Book 0 \ Mark which _ 

| Piano Book 0 you desire. ; 
! 
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| ADDRESS eee ee 


A high, hard, durable lustre with- 
out hard rubbing or getting downon 
your knees. The O-Cedar Polish g 
Mop dusts, cleans and Polishes’ J 
all at one time. ? 


O-Ed ex 


PATENTED oct.\5.\9'? | 


$1.50 at Your Dealer’s 


or sent prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory after 
two days’ trial. 


Channell Chemical Co., 
1446 Carroll Avenue, 
Chicago 


If interested, write for 


Keith’s 1913 Illustrations 
Rugs and Curtains 


and receive a free copy of this 5S er catalog of the 
finest designs in Lace, Scrim, Marquisette Curtains, 
Cretonnes, Draper Materials, Portieres, with 
colored plates o ilton, Axminster and Brussels 
Rugs, Linoleums, Carpets, Etc. 

Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co., 
Dept. B, Kansas City, Mo. 


bury had—actually had a young cousin some- 
where in Illinois, but why the deuce you've 
kept away from us all this time I don’t know. 
Do I understand you to say that we have no 
room for her—for her?” 

“Not for another soul,” said his wife in a de- 
jected voice. 

“Oh,” said Cecily bravely, “it doesn’t really 
matter.” 

“If it doesn’t matter,” said Mr. Canterbury, 
“will somebody kindly inform me off-hand why 
I have succeeded in building up a reputation for 
hospitality. No room for this child! Ridicu- 
lous! I will have a wing built. And then, my 
dear (and the humor which he was about to 
perpetrate came from him in a sort of misty 
shower before he could actually get it out), you 
will sleep under my wing.” 

The joke was distasteful to both the ladies, 
but they bore up. And Mrs. Canterbury said: 

“This is all very well, but you can hardly get 
your wing finished before dark. No, Cecily 
will have to go to Meunchinger’s for the pres- 
ent.” 

“Not if I live,” said Canterbury senior. 
if I die she can have my room.” 

“Tf he only would,” thought Cecily. 

“And anyway there’s Jack’s room.” 

“But,” his wife objected, “that is always kept 
just as Jack leaves it, and—nobody has ever 
slept in it but Jack.” 

Despite her words, the subtle woman’s fingers 
tightened reassuringly on Cecily’s shoulder, as 
much as to say: “If you want to put anything 


“And 


over, my dear—oppose the brutes.” 

“IT shall have Jack’s room prepared for Miss 
Carlton,” said Canterbury senior, “and if Jack 
shows up he can sleep on a billiard table or in a 
dog kennel.” 

He turned grandly upon his heel and left the 
room to give orders. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Cecily, “are there pictures 
of Jack in his room?” 

“My dear,” said Jack’s mother, “there will be, 
when you are there—hundreds of them.” 

“And may I rummage and see what's he’s 
been up to all his life?” 

The mother’s voice was a little sad. 

“T suppose so,” she said, “you know him bet- 
ter than Ido. The lead soldiers are in the top 
drawer of the Italian walnut chest. And once—a 
thousand years ago—he had a doll he liked—a 
black doll—named Peggy, she’s in the back of 
the middle drawer of the writing table.” 

Cecily bowed her head reverently. 

“Am I to stay,” she asked, “until Jack’s 
father likes me—if he ever does?” 

“Of course. That is the plan.” 

“And please—in Jack’s room—are there— 
any—any pictures I wouldn't like to see— 
pictures of prettier girls than I am?” 

“There are lots of pictures of lots of girls,” 
said Jack’s mother. “But they won’t hurt 
you—you little goose. Because”—and she held 
Cecily at arm’s length—‘“you are the first girl 
I’ve been jealous of.” 

And they hugged. 

[T0 BE CONCLUDED.] 


Fashion Standards in Footwear 


N the new shoes produced for wear in the com- 
ing spring and summer, much attention has 
been given to finish. In the details of materials, 
stitching, buttons and decorations the new 
styles show more care in design and greater 
excellence in execution than ever. 
Cloth has been given great attention. In all 


No.1. English Walking Boot 


the stylishly made boots there’ is a large per- 
centage of cloth tops. A considerable number 
of them are made entirely of cloth. For these 
purposes serge, cravenette suitings, rib-silk and 
mixtures are the fabrics chosen. For the dressi- 
est of shoes and slippers satin is used. 

The Cuban heel remains the favorite for 
street and semi-dress wear. The French heel is 
correct for full dress, and there are substantial 
walking boots made with low, broad men’s heel. 
The Cuban heel is more shapely and not a great 
deal higher and for these reasons more popular 
with women than the lower men’s heel. 

Pearl and even crystal buttons are used on 
some of the cloth tops. Satin slippers for full 
dress are brilliant with rhinestones which out- 


For Street Wear 


No. 3. 


line the top and appear in handsome buckles 
and ornaments for the toe. Even the French 
heels are studded with them in many cases. A 
list of the ornaments used on slippers includes 
bows and rosettes of silk and satin, ribbon 
flowers, chiffon, beads and crystal ornaments. 

An English walking boot is pictured in Figure 
1, made of tan Russian calf with tan suiting top. 
It has a low heel (one and one-fourth inch) and 
medium vamp. It is beautifully finished with 
parallel rows of stitching and has a slight ex- 
tension sole. It is an ideal boot for comfort and 
good looks and is sure to be favored by the 
smart pedestrienne. 

A semi-dress boot appears in Figure 2 with 
patent calf vamp and cloth top. This boot is 
made also in gun metal finish or in gray, black 
or brown buckskin. The toe is pointed and the 


heel shows a slight curve. This is a quiet but 
smart style, very elegant in appearance. 

One of the novelties is shown in Figure 3. 
This is a boot for street wear, with gun metal 
vamp and black and white rib-silk striped top. 
It is fastened with pearl riveted buttons. The 
vamp is rather short and the heel a genuine 
Cuban shape. One’ may buy a similar shoe in 
tan or with patent leather vamp and tan kid top. 

A beautiful dress slipper shows a decided 
point at the toe and the regulation high French 
heel. It is made of patent calf and finished with 
a cut steel buckle. The same style is very hand- 
some in bronze kid or in white. 

So strong a liking for white shoes was devel- 
oped last summer that there is no doubt about 
their increased popularity during the coming 
summer. They add the daintiest touch to the 
toilette and are now worn in the house by 
many women, in winter. White buckskin, 


No.2. Semi-Dress Boot 

white kid and the useful and reliable white can- 
vas must be counted in when thelist of needed 
shoes is completed. 

It is poor economy to overwork a pair of 
shoes. Two pairs worn alternately will outlast 
two pairs when the first pair is worn out and fol- 
lowed by a second. If possible, every woman 
should be provided with two pairs of walking 
shoes, one pair of dress shoes and two pairs of 


No. 4. Dress Slipper 


slippers; one for dress and the other for com- 
fort in the house. These, with a pair of over- 
shoes will help keep her well shod. Shoe-trees 
keep the boots shapely and. ventilation adds 
length to their service, 


“Here’s To 


Your Health” 


The New Food-Drink 


Instant 
Postum 


fills a long felt want with the 
many who desire a_ palatable 
table beverage which is whole- 
some and easy to prepare. 


Instant Postum tastes 
much like the higher grades of 
Java, but it contains no “caf- 
feine’’—the drug in coffee which 
causes so much headache, indi- 
gestion, nervousness and _heart 
trouble. 


This new food-drink requires 
no boiling. 
ing a level teaspoonful (more or 
less for strength desired) in a cup 
and filling it with hot water, then 
adding sugar and cream to taste. 


One woman writes: 


“Thanks for the sample of Instant 
Postum. | greatly enjoyed it and am 
becoming a Postum enthusiast. Certain- 
ly I am in better health since using it in- 
stead of coffee. Instant Postum has 
the same flavor as regular Postum and is 
so convenient to use.” 


Sold by grocers in 90 to 100- 
cup tins, 50c.—45 to 50-cup 
tins, 30c. 


Send grocer’s name and 2c 
stamp (for postage) for 5-cup 
sample tin. 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company. Limited, 


Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


It is made by plac-. 
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Over 7000 
Latest 
Bargains 
Sent You 
fora Postal_ 


—on Easiest 
Payments 


What You Can Buy 
Here 


Our catalog shows 
you over 7000 highest 
quality, latest style, 
brandnew,articles(no 

oldor stale or second 
hand or damaged 
goods atall) —offered 
you _on credit — in- 
cluding everything 
in Home Furnishings, 
Carpets, Rugs, Chairs, 
Tables, Parlor Sets, 
Bed Room Sets, Cur- 
tains, Ranges, 
Stoves, Lamps, Baby 
Carriages, Bedding, 
Blankets, Bicycles, 
Clocks, - Kitchen 
Gabinets, Oam- 
eras, Dishes and 
Glassware, Guns, 
Refrigeraters, 


id Sewing Ma- 

por utes yonoeraus 

ecords, Silverware, 

Look ete., etc. —in fact ev- 

erythingtomakehome 

for the happier, more com- 

fortableand a better 

ink—a place to livein and enjoy. 
Pencil We Lower Your 

= Cost of Living 
Wi We have over a million families, 


rich and poor. as regular customers, 
nd buy from us in good times 
or bad. It’s easiest for them and 
safest. It saves them half their cash 
most always—anyhow 15 to 50 per 
cent. They prefer to always keep 
our latest catalog to refer to and or- 
der whatever they want, or need. 
They charge every order to their 
credit account with us—just as you 


Send us your name and address can. And our prices are lower than 
= ° what your local dealer could buy 

—so we can mail you, postage paid, | suc Bode foe 

this biggest catalog of home furnishings ever Biving Power 

published. 394 pages, color illustrated, from | _ our factories are always running 

big actual photographs. We mail it in a 

plain package so no one will know who sent for it. 

All our dealings are confidential. 


at highest capacity. 

—Because we can always depend 

on the regular orders of over a mil- 

lion families—our regular custom- 

ers, Then, too, we have to manu- 

E 5 facture all lines of merchandise for 
You give us no security—no chattel mortgage—no note. We 
let you pay as you please on our easiest payment plan. We 
send no collectors—charge no interest—and there is no public- 

ity. Besides that we treat our customers most liberally of all 

in cases of sickness or hard luck’ when out of work. And we 

save you from 15 to 50 per cent on our prices direct to you. 


our 22 enormous retail stores in 
the big cities. 

Your Credit is Good With Us for Over a Year 

on 7000 Home Furnishing Bargains—Sold on 


Our many million dollar resources 


(all our own capital—we do not do 
‘asiest Payments 


business on borrowed money) make 
it possible for us to buy raw 

) ==) 

ya 

Ma i 
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' Sample Bargains 


Shown below here are in Our 
Big 394 Page Catalogue above 


Get this book Eosuu can see the great 
big photographs and much more com! ete 
descriptions, although you are perfectly 
safe in ordering any bargain from this 
pageif you wish to save time right now. 


materials at rock bottom prices in 
tremendous quantities. Z 
This buying power and trusting 
power and low Fas making power 
makes it possible for us to offer you 
terms and prices guaranteed better 
than any otherconcern can possibly 
give you on as high quality goods. 


Save Your 
15 to 50 Per Cent 


' Besides saving your actual cash— 
often half your money—and giving 
you unlimited credit with over a 
year to pay us— 

You don’t have to wait. You can 
have what you need and want right 
away. Luxury andcomfortsin your 
home. No matter where you live. 
No need to skimp and save up 
and delay ordering whether you 
want five or five hundred dollars 
worth from our big catalog, 

We are glad and proud to deal with 
home lovers, and oursuccess proves 
they can be trusted and that we treat 
themrightand save them big money. 


Guarantee On 
30 Days’ Examination 


"No. 333 a 


i You take no risk. If not pleased 

: ‘ ee BSCE One after 30 days’ use and examination 
Bil oe Popular Swinging remarkably low price of $0.85. It in your home, shi the goods back 
er Flo i is magnificently upholstered wi tous. hen we refund your money, 

Og a our famous *‘Imperial’’ Leather, the | jncludingfreight charges both ways, 


Made of solid oak, capacity 50 Ibs. 
of flour. Has large, roomy china compart- 
ments, is trimmed with SOpper, hardware 
and finished Golden, The top of base is made 
of white wood, nicely sanded and smooth, giv- E 
ing a working space of 42x26 inches. It is struction. Has heavy frame mount- 
equipped with a sliding cutting board and ed on broad, stout run- $F 
cutlery drawer. Total height of $10 85 ners. Price only . 
this cabinet is 70 inches. Price = Terms, 50c Cash—50c Monthly 

Terms, $1.00 Gash—75c Monthly ' 


] , if Order this elegant 
Don t Wait solid oak three-piece em 
Miasion, artistic design Library set at qr @A> 
nee. It i i R64 


nearest approach to real leather and 
whichis worked out in an_artistic 
diamond tufted and ruffled de- 
sign. Seat contains our guaranteed 

Monarch’’ all stee] spring con- 


You cannot be out, or lose a cent. 
Our catalog explains everything. 
Let our book and what it tells 
rove what you want _to know, or 
dene buy. from us..We know it 
does and that you will. 


Prompt Shipment, Safe 


Delivery Guaranteed 


Weship your order immediately. . 

No delays—and it comes to you at 
one time, altogether. | 

No stringing along with several 
shipments. Our Factories, Ware- 
houses and Offices are the largest 
of any Furniture Selling Ooncern 
on Earth, selling direct to the user 
by mail, So we can supply every- . 
thing quickest. Our freight ship- 
Ping facilities are also the best. 

We also guarantee safe delivery 
in good order, carefully packed 
and in first class condition. 2 

The risk is al! ours and the rail- 
Troad's—not yours. 


Enjoy Credit— 
Open a Charge Account 
With Us 


Our experience of 58 years proves 
that the average man or woman, 
even the poorest, can be trusted as 
safely as the rich. 


The rich buy on credit—almost everything 
—and often take longest time to pay in the 
ordinary course of business, 


Other people use credit at home for daily 
necessities — have weekly or mont! 

“charge accounts’’ at the meat market anc 
grocery, etc. Butwe give unlimited credit 
to you, anywhere you live—on ‘‘open charge 
account’’ — with over a year to pay as you 
wish on our easiest long-time payment plan. 


Let our catalogue explain this to you—It’s 
very simple. 


—— ee 


o} t is made of solid oak, beauti- 
fully finished in Golden or Fumed Oak. 
Full set of tempered springs in chair 
and rocker, upholstered in. Imperial 
| Spanish leather, which has 


the wearing qualities of genuine leather. The table measures 42x26 inches, and has 
large drawer, and a book shelf below, Price is less than half what you $ 
would pay at any retail furniture store in America - . Price only s 


Terms, $1.00 Cash—75c Monthly 
So Send Today for Gur Big Book 


Spend a cent or two for postage now and maybe savea 
month’s pay—and more. Get the book now. Order whatever 
you please and whenever you please, Take your choice of 
7000 great finds that you'llsee in our Big Book at such wonderful 
bargain prices that you'll be astonished. All you need to do is to send 
us yourname and address. Use a postal or letter. We do the rest—Free, 

WE PROMISE YOU:—Absolute satisfaction on anything you ever order from us—or 
money back. All we ask is the chance to prove it toyou. Write us and enjoy our Big 
7000 Bargain Book. You'll Get it By Return Mail, FREE—All Postage Paid. Will You! 


HARTMA FURNITURE & CARPET Co. 


3949 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, Bil. 


—Larsgest, oldest and best known home furnishing concern in the world— 
Established 1855—S8 Years of Success 22 Great Stores—1,000,0C00 Customers 


Credit 


Free to All 
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Waiting for Love 


‘COMRADES’ CORNER” By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


It Is Better to Be a Wife and Mother Than Anything Under the Sun, Yet 
Girls Should Not Sit Down and Wait for Love 


OST mothers the world over do not see their 
girls merely as babies. Their minds leap 
far into the future, making plans for the welfare 
and happiness of the little ones, and many a time 
each mother says to herself: 
J “When my daughter grows up and mar- 
ries—— 

It is an axiom to say, “Marriage used to be 
the be-all and end-all of women, but it is not 
now.” Yet in spite of that, the mother and all 
the surroundings of a girl from babyhood on 
conspire to give her the impression that mar- 
riage is the chief end of woman. And that is 
true; it is much better, so far as the chances for 
personal happiness go, to be a wife and a mother 
than to be anything else under the sun. 

There are women who go so far as to say that 
an unhappy marriage is better than no marriage 
at all, because the girl who marries has at least 
had her experiences; she has had a chance to 
meet the fullest kind of happiness, even if that 
happiness has finally somehow missed fire. 
Doubtless an unhappily married woman would 
scarcely voice that view, unless she were very 
exceptional. She would be more likely to say 
that long lonely travel along a narrow monoton- 
ous path would be preferable to conflict on a 
battleground from which one could not fail to 
come forth maimed or scarred. 

Even if her surroundings did not conspire to 
make a girl think that marriage is the chief end 
in life, her own heart, her own instincts would. 
Within and without she is urged to wait for love. 
And this is absolutely the wrong kind of training 
for a girl. It is not what a boy receives, nor 
should a girl receive it. As we have been told 
for ages, to a man marriage is incidental; to a 
woman it is her whole life. It is a wrong pre- 
cept on which to feed oneself. If it be objected 
that this is the way of nature, and that a girl’s 
training for love should be different from a boy’s 
because they receive love differently, the an- 
swer is very obvious: once love does come, the 
girl whom it blesses will respond in the woman’s 
way. The fatal thing in the training is the wait- 
ing for love, the expectation of it. 

Think back along the years of your life, and 
you will recall how even in grammer school the 
emotions affect boys and girls differently. 
Even in the grades, ten girls are silly about boys 
to one boy who is silly about girls. In the high 
school it is worse; approach a group of girls and 
the gist of the conversation you will hear is 
“Fe—he—he.” Approach a group of boys, and 
you will not be likely to hear “She—she—she,” 
but something far more healthful, dealing with 
the daily business of their lives. 

After the high school age, the average girl is a 
little more chary of talking to other girls about 
boys, but she does not stop thinking about them. 
Above all, she does not stop dreaming about 
what her fairy prince will be like, and when he 
will come, and what they will both say to each 
other. Whether she is a home girl or must work 
in store or office or schoolroom, the largest share 
of her hope and imagination deals with her lover. 
Tt would be much more to the point if she would 
plan what she shall do if he never arrives. She 
would be wiser to contemplate the lives of the 
unmarried women she knows and reflect that 
one day she may be living just like them. But 
all this does not occur to her; in unconscious 
confidence she waits for the coming of the 
man who is to marry her. 

It is much safer as the world goes, not to ex- 
pect too much from life; then every shred of con- 
tent and happiness which does arrive will be so 
much of an additional prize. Marriage is noth- 
ing like so inevitable for either man or woman as 
it was a generation ago. Any girl, looking about 
her, can count more unmarried persons in her 
acquaintance than her mother could at her age. 
We are told the reason on every hand; the high 
cost of living makes a man afraid to undertake 
the care of a family. Another reason that is 
given is that a girl who has been working for her 
own living and enjoying whatever advantages 
there are in financial independence is rather 
critical when it comes to choosing a husband. 


Women Who Never Marry 


It is very easy to lump unmarried women to- 
gether in a statistical statement, yet any such 
statement is rather meaningless from the human 
side. When one says, “Eight or ten million 
women in America fail to marry in this genera- 
tion,” there is a good deal that is covered by 
those cold figures. For scarcely one of those 
women but has expected to marry. If we could 
see inside their minds and hearts, what a long 
sad brave record we could read of hope and long- 
ing and disappointment. It is not the sort of 
record a mother would care to contemplate for 
her daughter. It has not been easy for the in-~ 
dividuals who have lived it. Brave and digni- 
fied it certainly is, but from the standpoint of 
the highest happiness, not desirable. The sensi- 
ble girl will avoid it for herself. The only real 
way to avoid it is to refuse to take the attitude 
of waiting for love. 

A young man does not wait for love; he goes 
about the business of his daily living and love 
takes its own chances with him. So it should 
be with a girl. The most fortunate girl is the 
one who has a mother who has trained her from 
babyhood not to think about love, not to expect 
it, only to meet it if it should happen to come. 
Such a mother teaches her daughter to put her 
mind upon living, of which love is only a part, to 
concern herself with family life and friends, with 


nature, books and simple pleasures. Such a 
girl can face life so full of inner resources that 
even if love does not come she does not suffer 
from acute disappointment. She may know well 
enough that her lot is not the happiest, since 
she is not a wife and mother, but she has so 
much interest that she can not help having a 
full life, and a full life should spell content- 
ment. 

It is never too late to begin training oneself. 
It is never too late to stop dreaming about the 
lover and turn all the emotional waste that goes 
into such dreaming into healthful every-day 
living. Fill the hours with work, with one’s 
family, with friends, with an intelligent inter- 
est in the live topics of the day. There is no real 
danger of shutting out love by this process, for 
there never yet was a feminine heart that did 
not unlock itself at the right magic touch. It 
needs no training to respond to love; that is a 
power that is as instinctive as breathing. The 
necessity is to lay up treasures of resources in 
case love never comes. 

One of the happiest brides in the country con- 
siders that she owes her happiness to her 
mother’s wise training which was the result of 
that mother’s own bitter experience. 

“T am well armoured against the misfortunes 
of life,” the bride said. “My mother was very 
inexperienced and sentimental when she was a 
girl. Her people let her read a lot of silly trash, 
and she got the idea that love was something 
which was instantly recognized, that there was 
only one love in each life, and that nobility of 
soul went with beautiful eyes. She married the 
first attractive man who proposed to her, be- 
lieving that the interest she felt in his good looks, 
and charm and plausible words meant that she 
had found the one inevitable man made for her 
from the beginning of time. She took it for 
granted that high ideals of unselfishness and 
honor and usefulness went with the good looks. 

“She was very deeply disillusioned, and she 
made up her mind that I should grow up clear- 
headed, so that I should know true love from 
false, and that I should care about a number of 
simple interests, so that whatever the future 
might bring to me, I could not lose all the good 
things of life. Most girls who lose love, feel for a 
time as if they have lost everything, and my 
mother determined that such an experience 
should not be mine. She taught me to love 
fresh air and sunshine and the open country. I 
was expected to consider a long tramp, summer 
or winter, not as a duty but as a pleasure, and 
to like it just as much when I was alone as when 
Ihad company. I was taught to look on a sun- 
set as being as great a delight as a theater per- 
formance. We were poor, but she contrived 
that I should learn to ride horseback and drive; 
I knew as much about horses and dogs as if I 
owned them, and that is a great interest; to be 
able to judge the quality of a horse or a dog, to 
understand their good points is a great gratifi- 
cation, as great in its way as being able to sing. I 
learned to play tennis and golf, to skate and 
row and swim. In fact, there was no outdoor 
sport in which I did not take an interest and in 
which I was not more or less proficient. 

“The result was that physical exercise was as 
great a joy to me as going to a party or reading 
or any of the indoor pleasures which make up 
such a large part of the lives of most girls. I 
think it was a result of all this healthy outdoor 
life that my attitude towards young men was 
not the same as that of the average girl. I was 
not so conscious of the difference in sex as they 
are. I looked upon men not so much as male 
creatures whom I liked or didn’t like, and whom 
I could attract or couldn’t, but rather as human 
beings to play with. I was not at all sentimental 
and so I escaped a good many of the humilia- 
tions and heart-burnings, secret or open, which 
come to most girls. Besides which, I had a good 
time every day. 


When Love Came 


“Among my friends was a young man who was 
very attractive. I supposed he liked me, of 
course, but I never thought of his being in love 
with me. Sometimes I would see a great deal of 
him for a few weeks; then again he would not 
come near me for an equal number of weeks. I 
assumed that he had been busy or else that such 
was his way; I certainly never thought of resent- 
ing his conduct, for he was only a friend, and I 
had my life full of friends. One day one of my 
girl companions remarked in a sympathetic con- 
fidential way that it must be very trying for me 
to have him blowing hot and cold in this way. 
It was a little while before I really understood 
that she supposed that he was making up his 
mind whether he would propose to me or not and 
that I was sitting, waiting in agony for him to 
be sure he loved me. I am afraid she did not be- 
lieve me when I said that I had never dreamed 
that he might be in love with me, and was not 
bothering my head about him. But her words 
made me see how wise my mother was; if I had 
not been so engrossed in things that had nothing 
to do with love, I might have begun to wonder 
what his intentions were, and from that I might 
have begun to love him. 

“In the course of a day or two he did propose. 
Of course I could not say ‘yes,’ for I did not 
love him; but the proposal made me begin to 
think of him. He was very eligible so far as 
mind and character and salary were concerned, 
and he began to show as much persistence in 
winning me, as he had shown uncertainty be- 
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fore. That is the way it should be—and the 
way it too often is not: the man should be pur- 
suing and the girl uncertain. It took him some 
months to make me love him. I am the hap- 
piest wife in the world, and quite certain that 
marriage is the only thing, but I am going to 
bring up my daughter, if ever I have one, ex- 
actly as my mother brought me up.” pA, 
Sitting down to wait for love is more dignified 
than setting forth after love, but neither atti- 
tude paves the way for the surest kind of happi- 
ness. The absolutely safe thing is to have inter- 
ests which are not too closely associated with 


people who may either die or fail you; the next 
safest is to love the people you can absolutely 
count on, like your nearest relatives, and risk 
the chance of their dying, for too much desire 
for safety spells cowardice. The girl who sets 
her heart only on these safe things and safe peo- 
ple is so much the richer when love seeks her 
out. Fortunately love does seek out the ma- 
jarity of girls; only it is never certain than any 
one person, no matter what her endowments of 
beauty and charm and character and world 
goods, is foreordained to that fortunate ma- 
jority. 


Our Comrades’ Council 


Notre:—Mrs. Warren would prefer to answer 
letters in Comrade’s Corner rather than to send 
them to personal addresses chiefly because 
nearly every question a writer might ask is only 
typical of what many others would like to ask, 
and a reply addressed in print to one would per- 
haps be of use toa hundred. If a personal reply 
is necessary, stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be sent. If it is so requested, any given 
letter will not be printed in full or even in part, 
but its contents will be summarized in the reply. 
An example of this sort shows in the following 
paragraph. 

Consider Only Your Friends 


Ada R. is a stenographer*whose health is so 
poor that she has almost broken down. A 
friend can find her easy employment as a wait- 
ress in a winter resort but she feels that such 
work may be unworthy of her. 

Health is too precious a thing to be risked 
merely for fear of losing some social standing. 
The people who really count with us are our 
small group of true friends, and not acquaint- 
ances or society at large. Your real friends will 
applaud your good sense in trying to win back 
your health; people who might feel that you 
would be taking a subordinate position may be 
ignored. What you will really be judged by 
will be your own attitude in the matter. Look 
at it merely as an interesting thing to do, a new 
adventure, and speak of it in that spirit, and 
you will find other people regarding it precisely 
as you do. 

A Question of Photographs 


Dear Mrs. WARREN—I recently gave my 
photograph to an acquaintance. He must have 
shown it to several people he knew because a 
young man whom I like very much saw it and 
spoke to me about it. This young man is a 
friend to whom I also gave my photograph, and 
he thought nobody but himself had one. He 
objected to what I had done and I said I had the 
tight to give my photo to any one I wanted to. 
Was I right?-—Mary B. P. 

Your fiance is the only young man who should 
have your photograph except men relatives 
closely related, or perhaps some family friend of 
your parents’ age who looks upon you almost 
parentally. That girl is most respected by men 
and girls both who is particular with her favors. 
In a sense a girl “has the right” to do what she 
pleases with whatever relates to her own per- 
sonality, but good breeding and common sense 
demand a very careful exercise of that right. 


Annoyed by Servant 
DeEaR Mrs. WARREN—I am a teacher living 
in a boarding house with several friends whom I 


find very congenial. The woman who keeps it is 
helped in the work by a cousin. This cousin has 


taken a great dislike to me, and at the table 
serves me to the poorest parts of the food, always 
waiting on me last, and in other ways making 
me uncomfortable. The landlady has noticed 
her treatment of me, but she has not said any- 
thing about it, probably because her cousin is so 
useful to her. Everyone else in the house speaks 
of it. Ought I to leave?-—HELEN C. 

Doubtless you have unintentionally offended 
the cousin, and she is using this unpleasant 
means of revenge. It is taking a risk to leave 
pleasant friends and a boarding-place which 
suits you, because a comfortable and congenial 
environment has so much to do with keeping 
one up to one’s work. The wisest plan would be 
to ignore her rudeness and try to win her liking 
by various unobtrusive kindnesses such as one 
person can always contrive to show another. If 
several weeks of this conduct should bring no 
good results and you feel that your dignity is 
suffering, you will of course have to move. 

Remain in the Country 

Dear Mrs. WARREN—I am sixteen years old, 
and have finished high school and am living at 
home on a farm. I have been studying music 
for two years with a teacher in the town near 
by and my parents are very much pleased with 
her, but I want to go to a city for I am sure I 
could get teachers in a city much better than 
she is. I have four hundred dollars which my 
grandfather left me, drawing interest in a 
bank. My father is my guardian. Wouldn’t it 
be better to take that money and go to the city 
to work at my career in earnest?-—MarcGaret H. 

Decidedly not. In the first place, since you 
have been studying for only two years, your 
present teachers could take charge of you for 
some time to come. She must be sufficiently 
competent or she could not hold a position in a 
town; I assume she has other pupils. Doubtless 
your parents have compared notes with the par- 
ents of some of these pupils. Again, you are far 
too young to go alone to the city to study; you 
can have no idea of the dangers there. Quite 
apart from the moral side of your situation, 
legally you could not take your money and go, 
since you are under age. If you will put your 
heart in your music you will do very well as you 
are for perhaps three years. 

Learn to Pronounce Correctly 

Clara and Jean wish to know if it is an affecta- 
tion to pronounce “can’t” “cawn’t” since they 
have been accustomed so far to using the short 

a. 

Not at all; it is never an affectation to learn to 
pronounce correctly. Make all the reforms in 
your speech that you can, but for the sake of 
avoiding criticism, make them unobtrusively 
and one atatime. Spend at least six months on 
the “A’s” before you begin to slur your “R’s.” 


When You Journey Southward 


By MABEL WHITAKER 


MAN Y beautiful things in millinery have 
been designed for those who sojourn in the 
south during the coldest winter months. Ap- 
parently the most popular with the tourist trade 
are the white or natural straw-colored milans 
and hemp hats taced with black velvet. Noth- 
‘ing finishes them quite so well as white trim- 
mings. Ribbon and fancy feathers used togeth- 
er or alone make the best of finishing touches 
tor the brilliant hats. 

The shapes are medium, inclining toward 
small. They are graceful and simple and they 
fit well. Every face may be suited, for there are 
many varieties to choose from. 

Besides the black and white combinations 
there are gay soft colors and some very vivid 


ones to be found in the hemp shapes. Many 
of these will adopt the black velvet facing also, 
and there is no question as to simplicity of their 
trimming. 

Shapes do not show a radical departure from 
those of the past season. They may average 
somewhat smaller, but there are no extremes, 
only a preponderence of small, chic, elegant 
pressed hats. They may be had in any color 
and will prove just right for the early Easter; 
for the darker ones are suited to colder climates 
and the light colors for warm latitudes. 

The examples shown here are typical 
of this particular class of hats. They possess 
style, they are graceful and simple, and they are 
wonderfully well made. 
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Our Style Book 


Tells What They Are 
How to Get Them 
and What They Cost 


HE Greenhut-Siegel 
Cooper Go. Spring Style 
Book appeals especially to 


those women who care for 
both 


What They Wear and 
What They Pay For It 


It is prepared by women 
of taste and judgment for 
women of taste and judg- 
ment. It shows two things 
emphatically: 

First, the best styles in 
New York; second, the best 
values in the country. 


Send at once for the 


Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Co. 
Spring Style Book 
It is a Book of Faultless Styles & Unmatchable Values 


This Easter Suit 


$Q75 


Really 
Worth 
P. 1 
$13.50 aa 
Prepaid 


HIS is the smartest suit, the most becoming suit and the 
45 best value we have ever offered for $9.75. It isa regular 
$13.50 suit. Made exactly as illustrated, of fine all-wool 
serge. Graceful, semi-fitting cutaway coat, with small sailor 
collar of white Pompadour bengaline silk with dainty floral 
effect of pink and light blue, Wide revers are trimmed 
with Hercules braid and small ball buttons covered with 
the bengaline silk. The back is very new and chic. Made 
with a belt of Pompadour silk, combined with solid color 
messaline, finished on each side with an oval smoke pearl 
buckle. Below the belt, the seams are trimmed with braid 
and buttons to match the revers. Girdle top skirt cut with 
points on each side, below which are inverted plaits. These 
pointed sections continue and form a_yoke across the back, 
below which are stitched plaits. Skirt is trimmed with 
buttons to match the coat. Coat lined throughout with fine 
silk. Sizes: 14 years, bust 32 inches, skirt 36 inches; 16 
years, bust 34 inches, skirt 37 inches; 18 years, bust 36 inches, 
skirt 38 inches; 20 years, bust 38 inches, skirt 38 inches; 
all with basted hems. Colors: navy blue or tan, trimmed 
with the Pompadour silk and braid to match. Order by 
number 71 K 70. 
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| SKINNER’S SATIN 
is guarantee to 
wear two seasons. 

| If it does not, sen 
| the garment to any 
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\| free of expense: 
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| 


Established 
1848 


The wearing 
quality of 


— Skinner's — 
'« Satine | 


is known to millions of 
women, who insist on 
Skinner’s Satin when 
they buy and who look 
for the name in the ~ 
selvage to make sure ~ 
of getting what they — 
ask for. 
Skinner’s Satin is the~ 
recognized standard 
satin of the world,and  ~ 
is guaranteed to wear 
two seasons. Do not 
accept anything “just _ 
as good as” —Look for © 
the name in the sel- 
vage. { 


| Write for samples to A 
William Skinner 
& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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This label is 

furnished, when desired, to 
makers of ready-made garments 
for the protection of their customers: 


The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis —~ 

Skinner's Satin 

AND 1S GUARANTEED 

TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 


Early Spring Costumes and Frocks 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


6026-6024 


6032) S29) 


6026 6oll 


6905 


6024 


Ladies’ Dressing Sack. No. 6032—Challis, cashmere, albatross or 
silk may be used for this dainty model which is quite easy to make. The 
pattern provides for long or short sleeves and the trimming may be 
applied in various ways. 

The pattern, No. 6032, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 234 yards of 36-inch material. -Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 5991—Here is a smart little dress for the small 
girl. It closes at the right side of the front and the shield is removable. 
The skirt is a three-piece model. 

The pattern, No. 5991, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. 
will require 3 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Girls’ Frock. Nos. 6026-6024—A charming frock for the young 
girl is here presented. The dress is easy to make. The waist may be 


Medium size 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


6011-6005 


fashioned with or without the peplum and the skirt which is a plain 
model, closes at the left side. Old rose serge may be used very effectively 
with white satin collar, vest and cuffs. 

The waist pattern, No. 6026, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Me- 
dium size will require 214 yards of 36-inch material. 


The skirt pattern, No. 6024, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size will require 23-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of patterns, 
15 cents each. 


Ladies’ Costume. Nos. 6011-6005—The waist of this clever cos- 
tume has removable chemisette and closes at the front. The skirt is 
four-gored model with plaited flounce. This is one of the prettiest and 
newest of the spring styles. Any of the popular fabrics may be employed. 


The waist pattern, No. 6011, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will require 2 5-8 yards of 36-inch material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6005, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size will require 47-8 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of patterns, 15 cents each. 


Boys’ Russian Dress. No. 6000—This pretty little Russian dress 
is one of the nicest styles for the small boy. It closes at the right side 
of the front and has the collar, cuffs and belt fashioned of contrasting 
material. 

The pattern, No. 6000, is cut in sizes 1, 2 and 3 years. Medium size 
will require 2 1-8 yards of 36-inch material and 14 yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 26. 
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Styles for Ladies and Children 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


5835-5838 5879 


5879 5997 6036 6044. 59I9 


Blouse and Trousers. Nos. 5835-5838—The blouse may be made 
with plain or gathered sleeves and with or without the back-yoke which 
is merely a facing. 

The trousers are in the regulation bloomer style, with or without fly, 
and finished with legbands or elastics. Wash goods is used for the blouse, 
with serge, cashmere or homespun for the knickerbockers. 

The blouse pattern, No. 5835, is cut in sizes 4 to 16 years. Medium 
size will require 234 yards of 27-inch material. 

The trousers pattern, No. 5838, is cut in sizes 4 to 14 years. Medium 
size will require 1 3-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of blouse pattern, 
10 cents, and of trousers pattern, 15 cents. 

Girls’ One-Piece Dress. No. 5879—This little dress is simple to 


6036 


M4 If you cannot purchase PEERLESS PATTERNS in any 
Special Offer store in your city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern 


shown on this page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN’S WORLD Pus. Co. 


gra 


6040 6044 gap 5919 


make and requires but little skill to fashion. It is cut on one piece and 
has turn-over collar and belt of contrasting fabric. 

The pattern, No. 5879, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size 
will require 2 1-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5997—The dress closes at the back and may be 
made with long or short sleeves. It has applied yoke and six-gored skirt. 

The pattern, No. 5997, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 614 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 

Girls’ Blouse Dress. No. 6036—The blouse is made to be slipped 
on over the head and the kilt skirt is joined to an underwaist. Plaid, 
woolen or plain serge will serve very nicely. 

The pattern, No. 6036, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size 
will require 2 7-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Children’s Dress. No. 6040—Here is a clever little dress that closes 
at the front and may have long or short sleeves. 

The pattern, No. 6040, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. Medium size 
will require 234 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 6044—This garment closes at the back and has 
three-gored skirt. It is pretty for development in serge or cashmere 
with silk trimming. 

The pattern, No. 6044, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size 
will require 334 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 5919—This dainty garment closes at the back in 
Duchess style and has separate guimpe. The trimming is of bands of 
contrasting goods. 

The pattern, No. 5919, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size 
will require 2 3-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 27. 
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| Sent Free 


by Return Mail 


All that you 
have to do is to 
write on a post- 
al, “Send me 
your catalog,” 
and by return 
mail it will be 
on the way to 
you. 


We Prepay 
Charges 
Everywhere 


In addition to 
furnishing the 
best merchan- 
dise at lowest 
% prices, we offer 

to prepay charges 
on all orders every- 
where. So there is an 
extra inducement for 
you to get this book 
—purchase from it— 
and save money. 


No. 801—The dress 


illustrated will give 
you an idea of what can be 
done by a concern with our 
tremendous buying facili- 
ties.- It is of white pique, 
modeled on excellent lines. 
Waist is patternedin smart 
front effect, with natty lay- 
down collar and set-in 
sleeves finished with turn- 
back cuffs; collar, cuffs 
and pipings are of either 
blue _or_ lavender pique, 
forming a pleasing contrast; 
plain - gored, well - fitting 
skirt. with  slightly-raised 
waist-line; sizes 34 to 44 
¥ bust. Postage prepaid,$1.85 


Postage Prepaid, $1.85 


Write now and this hand- 
some book of fashions will 
be sent promptly. 


Mandel Brothers 


Dept. X, Chicago 


b 
‘ tag at Cheeks, Lips and Fi 
Nn. teres pesee, 


Give your cheeks the girlish hue of health. 
El Perfecto Veda Rose Rouge 
is nature's true color. Justa touch to cheeks beauti- 
S fies the complexion wonderfully. Women whose 
clear, transparent skin is remarkable have used it 
\, for years. Guaranteed harmless. A benefit to the 
e skin. Sold by druggists, department stores, and all 
dealers in toilet articles. Write today for free sample. 
| Sole Agents-GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 

16th Street and Irving Place, New York 


Z a A. i 
Nadine Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 
BEAUTIFUL 


Soft and velvety. It is 
harmless. Money Back 
if not entirely pleased. 
The soft, velvety appear- 
ance remains until pow- 
der is washed off. Puri- 
fied by a new process. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discolora- 
tions. White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. 
By leading toilet counters or mail, price 
so cents. Address Dept. W. 

NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


How to Get This Beautiful Head-Dress 


Send 25c in stamps and the name of your 
| dry goods dealer, stating if he sells Heath- 
coat Kainproof Maline. We immediately 
send you one full yard of Heathcoat Ma- 
line, guaranteed against moisture and per- 
Ra) spiration. Also complete illustrated direc- 
1. tions for making this beautiful jewelled 

H head-dress with your own ring, brooch or 
pin... Your choice of latest Spring colors: 
99. | American Beauty, Turquoise Blue, Ame- 
= Seed thyst, Shell Pink, Platinum Grey, Dark 
Honey, Raven Black, Crystal White. 


JOHN HEATHCOAT & COMPANY, Dept. 16, 73 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NADINOLA 
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Get Your New 


Easter Outfit Now— 


Be Right inStyle $ 52 
Six Months To Pay Ney 


Try it on in front of your own mirror. If it isn’t 
the most stylish, best fitting, most serviceable cos- 
tume you ever had, send it back to us at our ex- 
pense and we will refund your $1.00 by next mail. 
If you do keep this beautiful Easter Outfit open a 
Charge Account with us and pay only 80c a month. 


=, Complete 
4 easter. 
« Outfit 4585 


~ 


Why 
put off 
f| having the proper outfit 
| at the right season be- 
$| cause you find it incon- 
venient to pay cash in a 
lump sum. Why pay 
for your season’s outfit all 
in advance? We prefer 
Charge customets for 
Charge Customers are reg- 
ular customers. We have 
300,000 Charge Accounts. 
Our customers are Bank- 
ers’ wives and daughters 

as well as wives of men 

with small incomes and 
women earning their own 
living. We charge no 
interest, we have no legal 
blanks and ask for no neigh- 
bor’s signatures. 


The Best Dressed Women 


Have Charge Accounts 


This Clever Waist you can’t appreciate until you have seen 
Made of nice quality iawn—launders beautifully. Latest 
elbow-length sleeves. Insertion of the newest dainty pattern set 
off by pin tucks. Back finished to match front. Dainty pearl but- 
tons. White only. Bust 34 to 44 inch. 
Smart Mixture Skirt—splendid material for style and 
extra wear New overlay effect extending from the high girdle to 


bottom of skirt. Tailored buttons of self goods with satin centers. 
Panel back with foot plaits to insure walking freedom. Color, tan 
mixture. Waist 22 to 30 in., and iengths 37 to 44 in. Our very 


best Easter Special. 

New Style ““Eppo”’ Underskirt—extra good wearing, of 
fine quality cotton Messaline; same soft texture as silk Messaline, 
far better for wear. Fine accordion pleated and pin tucked ruffle. 
Just right width for walking. Color, black only. Lengths 37 to 44 in, 

Price complete for this wonderful value three-piece outfit $5.85. 
Cash with order $1.00. Monthly payments 80 cents, If not the 
best value you ever saw send it back. 


Free Delivery 


to your home. Uncle Sam's new Parcel Post System brings our 
famous fashion House to your very door, and we give you free 
delivery on everything you seiect. We import the highest priced 
and most advanced French and English models and copy these 
effects in more serviceable materials, losing no graceful line or 
c effect. Our Style Book shows a ravishing assortment of 
e exquisite embroidered 
t =rnoon wear, undermuslins, petticoats, 
corsets, footwear, gloves, millinery. and made- 
to-measure suits and skirts for Women, 
Misses and Children, everything sent 
on approval, with Free y 


ts, wash dresses, 


700 Advance ¥ 


SpringStyles = 


Send for this handsome Magazine of Spring Fashions and save 
4 Store Prices. Why not send at once your Trial order for this 
handsome Easter Outfit on approval. Send only $1.00. Delivery 
Free, money back at once if you wish. We are the largest Fash- 
ion House in the world with exclusive Charge Accounts and 
our prices are the very lowest. 


BERNARD MAYER CO. 
3874 Mosprat St., Chicago, Ill. 


Kimonas, Home Dresses, 


Lingerie Combinations 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


, 5999 


6007 5999 5809 


+ If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 


city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN'S WORLD PuB. Co. 


Ladies’ Kimona Dress. No. 5809—This at- 
tractive frock is made in the clever kimona fash- 
ion. It closes at the front and has four-gored 
skirt. The trimming is of contrasting goods and 
the whole appearance of the garment is very 
stylish. 

The pattern, No. 5809, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size will require 
414 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 6007—Nothing could be 
more youthful-looking and chic than this pretty 
frock developed in navy blue serge with white 
serge sailor collar and cuffs. The dress has the 
convenient front-closing and the pattern pro- 
vides for a chemisette which is removable. The 
skirt is cut in five gores. 

The pattern, No. 6007, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size will require 
6 1-8 yards of 36-inch material and 5-8 of a yard 
of 24-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 

Ladies’ 5999—This 


Combination. No. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 


combination garment consists of corset cover 
and open petticoat drawers. It is graceful and 
comfortable and may be made of cambric, nain- 
sook, longcloth or lawn. ; 

The pattern, No. 5999, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size will require 
3 3-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 


Woman’s World Publishing Co. 
Pattern Order 107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, IL 


I enclose for Patterns. 


Name 


_ PATTERNS — 
No. Size 


Town 


———|———_] State 
St. No. or R. F. D. 


address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 
Fifth Ave Bdg., New York, All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage, Use coupon above. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


SAVE YOU 
HALF ON A 


SEWING 
/ MACHINE 


Why should you buy a Sewing Machine from any 
Dealer, Agent or Canvasser, when I will sell youafam- 
ous ‘*KING,”’ guaranteed for 20 years, direct from my 
factoryat asaving of half,ship it without a penny deposit 
and let you pay me $2.00 or $3.00 a month, if you decide 
to buy after 30 days’ free trial in your home? 
| Cut Out “‘Go-Between’’ Profits 

{ am the only Manufacturer in the world selling 
Sewing Machines direct to the home at actual factory 
prices. All other makes are still sold through middle- 
men, canvassers and agents, Iam earnestly striving to 
redeem the Sewing Machine Business from the clutches 
of the old-time horde of grasping ‘‘go-betweens’’ who 
for many years have fastened themselves like parasites 
on the business, and levied a blood money tribute of un- 
necessary expense upon millions of American homes, 


World’s Best Sewing Machine 
The ‘‘KING”’ won highest Award Gold Medal at the 
Alaska-Yukon Exposition in competition with other 
standard, high-grade machines which sell through Deal- 
ers, Agents or Canvassers for two or three times the 
Price of the *“‘KING.” The judges officially declared 
the “*KING”’ the ‘‘World’s Best Sewing Machine.”’ 
30 DAYS’ FREE I’llship the KING without a cent 
i deposit—no notes—no obligations 
tobuy. Useit30days. Then, ifagree- 4——»@ 
able to you, keep it and pay my low fitz ‘\ 
factory Pp on practically your own 
terms, If youdon’t & 
want it, send it 
back my -«_ 


aN 


auToMATIC LFF 


Today for 
Big Free 
Book, 
Prices, 


W. G. KING, Pres., King Seuriny Machine Co., 
139 Rano Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW 


~ Hair Book 
Just off the press 
-aeeeretond RRR, 


book we ever 
published. Tells how every wom- 
an may enhance her own attrac- 
tiveness without cost. 

—_— Many photographs 
from life. Describes a hundred aids to 


beauty and also lists all the newest 
Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Make 
your selection and let us send you 
the goods ON APPROVAL. Pay when 
satisfied—no money in advance. 
These goods are guaranteed qual- 
ity, to match any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
134 0z,18in, $0.85 20in. . $1.65 
2 oz. 20in, . 1.25 22in, . 2.90 
2 oz. 22in, . 1.75 24in. . 3.85 
2%oz.24in, . 2.75 26in. . 5.95 
3 0z.26in. . 4.456 30in. . 7.65; 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22 in. Natural Wavy........ +. $4. 
3-Stem (triple) 24in., Wavy x 
Bwiteh, 24 Oz... 2.5... ces -.. 4.95 
Coronet Braid, 31-20z., Wavy. 4.95 

200 other sizes and grades of 

Hwitéhes ines. ..<-... 50c to $50.00 | 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50.00 

Send long sample of your hair and de- i 
seribe article you want. We will send pre- 

aid ON ‘APPROVAL. If you find it perfect- 

ly satisfactory and a bargain, remit the 
price. If not, return to us. Rare, peculiar 
and shades are a little more expen- 
sive; for estimate. 


Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 833, 209 State Se; Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


The hook and eye that is easiest to sew on. 

The hook and eye that will pass through 
a wringer without crushing. 

The hook and eye that can be ironed over 
without leaving a shiny mark. 

Cannot come unhooked—and will never rust. 


Sold in packages containin, 
24 hooks on 24 eyes He 10c 

If your dealer hasn’t West Flat Hooks and Eyes in 

stock send 10c to West Electric Hair Curler Co., 
47 South Front St., Philadelphia. 
Hamilton Coupon in every package’ 


Smart English 
Knockabout Hat 


Genuine Felt 


Can be shaped to suit 
your tancy. Folds into 
compact roll without damaging. Silk trimmings. Colors: 
Black, Steel-gray, Brown. sizes. Actual value 
$2.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. Send he Illustrated Catalogue—Free. 
PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. 0, 830 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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Styles in Frocks 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


GAHLIN gives the slender 

j woman correct, stylish pro- 
portions at bust, hip and waist 
lines, without padding or com- 
pression. The proper foundation 
for the season's styles in dress. 

j Adjusts simply; has no hooks, 4} 

a strings or heavy steels. Shoulder 
straps do not cross, hence can- 
not bind. 

Hose supporters attached. 


Prices from $1.00 to 


The illus- 
tration 

shows our 
regular 


$1.50! 


quality 


Ask your dealer _ 


to show you SAHLIN. If he cannot 
supply you, order from us, adding l4c 
postage. 
The name ‘‘SAHLIN”’ on each gar- 
ment is your guarantee. We refund 
purchase price if you’re not entirely B 
satisfied. 

Write us for our new booklet, ‘‘Fig- 
ure Beauty,’’ free upon request. 


The Sahlin Co., 1414 W. Congress Si., Chicaro 


WELCOME WINDY 
WEATHER 


No seams to rip or tear—no wrinkles 
to show —no risk of embarrassment 
to the wearer. 

Burson Fashioned Hose 
are made without seams, and shaped 
in the knitting to conform with the 
lines of nature. They are the only 
stockings in the world having all these 
desirable features. Absolute comfort is united with 
neatness, style and supreme wearing qualities. 


_ Mercerized, 75c and S0c; Lisle at 35c; Cotton at 
25c and 19c. At your dealer's or from 


Burson Knitting Company 
33 W. Wall Street Rockford, Illinois 


il oo oe 


NewYork Styles 


en 


or Child 


START 
HIM RIGHT! 


Teach your boy to take pride 
in being well dressed--just a bit 
better set-up than the other boys. 


DISTINCTIVE BOYS’ CLOTHES 


Our catalogue ‘will show you how to 
dress your boy well--and for little money. 
Don’t handicap him with commonplace 
clothes. Get him a suit like the real New 
York boys wear. We are manufac- 
turers and sell to you direct by mail 
at prices from 1-3 to 1-2 less 
you are now paying. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
TODAY—IT’S FREE 
It illustrates and contains 


' samples of over 150 garments for 
Men and Boys. 


THIS PURE WORSTED BLUE $ 
SERGE SUIT—SPECIAL ° 
No. 1310 Little boy’s suit of pure 
worsted blue serge. ‘ALL WOOL, Le 
weave, rich dark blue shade. Collar 
trimmed with three rows of narrow 
silk braid, edged inside with white 
pique. Fine stitched edges, fanc: 
agar, buttons, patent-leather belt 
with pretty brass buckle. Outside 
breast pocket. Bloomer pants lined 
throughout, taped inseams and cord- 
ed outseamss Elastic waistband. 
Garments cut full and splendidly 
tailored. Your choice, Military 
blouse style, like illustration, or 
ee ei paver, or $2 
ailor blouse style 
oe ae 99 
We pay all transportation 


CV: 
The House for Men and Boys 
394 Bridge Street New York City 


CLASS PINS vies 


N FACTORY TO YOU No 
NY For College, School, Society or Lodge / 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Either style of pins here illus- 


charges 


BOLLER COMPANY 


6013 6033 


7 If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 
city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN'S WORLD PuB Co 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 6013—Gray cashmere 
developed this charming frock, which is one of 
the prettiest of the new spring styles. The dress 
closes at the left side of the front and is made 
with three-gored skirt, while the pattern pro- 
vides for choice of two styles of collar. 


The pattern, No. 6013, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size will require 
51% yards of 36-inch material or 4 5-8 yards of 
goods 44 inches wide with 14 of a yard of satin 
for collar. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Handsome Costume. Nos. 6033-6023—The 
waist of this attractive frock closes at the front 
and has separate guimpe closing at the back. 
The skirt is a five-gored design with the fashion- 
able front closing. The dress is charming car- 
ried out in navy blue or brown taffeta silk with 
white lace guimpe. 


The waist pattern, No. 6033, is cut in sizes 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size will 
require 114 yards of 36-inch material, 1 5-8 
yards of net and 314 yards of braid. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 


The skirt pattern, No. 6023, is cut in sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size will 


Prettiest New Spring 


E lg 


6023 5828 


require 3 7-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 5828—Nothing could 
be more girlish than this pretty one-piece dress 
made of tan and white striped mohair with 
brown satin trimming. The dress is simple to 
make, as the body and sleeves are cut in one. 
The skirt is a four-gored model. 


The pattern, No. 5828, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size will require 
54 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 


Pattern Order 


Woman’s World Publishing Co. 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose for Patterns. 


Name 


PATTERNS 


No. Size Vibynne 
State 


St. No. or R. F.D. 


Light brown suit 
dyed black 


Diamond Dyes Saved Her Suit 


“I know you witl be interested in my experience with 
Diamond Dyes. 

“Last fail I was in @ serious dilemma. 
light brown sutt, ich sotled so easily t 
dye it a darker c . Lt purchased a package 
The druggist had told me this would dye any 
vial, but as I had never dyed ap 
would be welé to test tt with asmatl 
precaution saved m 
‘streaky’ that I knew 
Just then a frie 

ge Ngee 


White sweater, dyed qv 
white serge skirt dyed black 


‘y was and told me 
once (o another drug 
i got a package of Black Diamond Dyes for 
lutely sure, though, lagain triedasm 5 fi 
sults reassured mie, and I found that the suit c ryC¢ 
perfectly, with the proper dyes. My suit looks as new and fresh 
now as when [bought it, and the color7¢s far more becoming.’ 

CORA BURNS, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Diamond Dyes 


There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one for Wool or Silk, 
the other for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. Diamond Dyes for 
Wool or Silk come in Blue envelopes. Diamond Dyes for 
Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods come in W hite envelopes. 

Here’s the Truth About Dyes for Home Use 

Our experience of over thirty years has pr 
dye will successfully vr every fabric, 

There are two classes of fabrics: animal fibre fabrics and 
vegetable fibre fabrics. Wool and Silk are animal fibre 
fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibré fabrics. 
**Union”’ or **Mixed”’ goods are 60% to 30% Cotton—so must 
be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal fibres an- 
other and radically different class of dye. As proof—we call atten- 
tion to the fact that manufacturers of woolen goods use one ¢ fs) 
dye, while manufacturers of cotton goods use an entirely differer 
class of dye. 

Do Not Be Deceived 

For these reasons we manufacture one Class of Diamond 
Dyes for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods and anoth- 
er class of Diamond Dyes for coloring Wo x Stik. so that 
you may obtain the very best resi 


eand this tine 


7 abso- 


v0L. 


ven that no one 


2 WW 
ltson EVERY faérie. 
REMEMBER; To get the best possible results in coloring 
Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes man- 
ufactured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed 

Goods. 

AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in 
coloring Wool or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes manu- 
factured especially for Wool or Silk. 

Diamond Dyes are sold at the untform price of 10c per package. 
Just Out—Sent Free—New Edition—1913 Diamond Dye Annual. 
This book is fi “dress secrets, how to do almost magical 

things about ti me, etc., etc. 

Send us your dealer's name and address—tell us whether or not 
he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you this famous book 
of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, 
and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth, Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


with their chilling, marring, roughening breath 
leave no trace on the fair face guarded by 
LABLACHE. It preserves 

a fine complexion, restores 


one that has faded. Invisible, 
adherent, delicately frag- 


rant. Always a delight 
to women of refinement. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 

: 2 Flesh, White, Pink or Cream 
| Ge \ {B77 50c. a box of druggists or 
« by mail. Over two million 

boxes sold annually. Send 
10 cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, Dept. 49, 
125 Kingston St., Boston. Mass. 


QUAKER 
IMOTH PROOF 


Only $1.00 


fora 


MOTH-PROOF 


Protect your clothing from Moths and save 
the cost of new garments. The “Quaker” 
moth-proof chest hdlds 4 or 5 suits or furs 
or overcoats. Clothes lie flat and smooth. 
“Quaker” moth-proof chests are vermin-proof, 
and rat-proof because saturated with moth-tar- 
compound used by U. S. Government to pro- 
tect its army blankets. Ours sell on sight. 
We want agents everywhere. Enclose $1.00 and 
say “for sample.” If in Canada, send $1.50. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Ave, Bdg., New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage, Use coupon above. 


trated with any three letters and figures, one or 
two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 25c 
each; $2.50 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 10c each; 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


Ask price in quantities. Money back if not satisfied. 
PARK NOVELTY CO., 1221 Noble Street, Phila., Pa. 


$1.00 dozen. 
32 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y, 
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Wash your 
- with 


GOLD DUST 


Good soap washes clothes 
well—if you use enough elbow 
grease; but Gold Dust washes 
them more thoroughly— and 
with little orno rubbing. Gold 
Dust saves half your time and 
spares your poor back. 


clothes 


Another great advantage of 
Gold Dust—use any kind of water 
you like. Gold Dust softens the 
hardest water and makes it soft 
as rain water. 


Gold Dust is just a vegetable-oil 
soap in powdered form, with other 
cleansing ingredients added to 
make it work more thoroughly 
and quickly than soap ever can. 


Just try Gold Dust next wash- 
day and see how much time you 
save. 


Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size }\ 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy 


‘‘Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work”’ 


This Beautiful 


Meister Piano 
At $175.00 


will be sold to you on terms of 
$1 a Week or $5 a Month 


and no interest on the payments. 


We ask nocash payment down. 
We pay the freight. 

There are no extras. 

Piano stool and scarf included. 


We manufacture the MEISTER piano in our 
own factory. We do not sell through agents or deal- 
ers or jobbers, Hence, there is but one small profit 
represented in the price of $175. 

Wesend the piano to your home on thirty 
days’ approval, freight prepaid, without any obliga- 
tion whatever on your part. 

The MEISTER is beautiful in its lines, richin tone 
and worthy a place in the finest home. Send for 
ar? FREE PIANO BOOK and learn the details. 

ur resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell i 
direct to the home than any other concern inthe wapldee aoe a 


Rothschild & Company 


Misses’ 
Ladies’ 


5943 
EY fees) 


5941 


H If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 


city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS.—WOMAN'S WORLD PvuB. CO 


Misses’ Coat Suit. Nos. 5943-5733—This 
is one of the latest styles in early spring models 
and is simple for home construction. The coat 
may be made with straight or cutaway fronts 
and the skirt is a three-piece Empire design, 
having back panel. Serge, cheviot, satin or 
diagonal may be used. 

The coat pattern, No. 5943, is cut in sizes 14, 
16 and 18 years. Medium:size will require 314 
yards of 36-inch material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 5733, is cut in sizes 14, 
16 and 18 years. Medium size will require 4 
yards of 36-inch material. Price°of patterns, 
15 cents each. 

Misses’ Dress. No. 5941—This dainty dress 
is designed for the miss and small woman, and 
closes at the front. The skirt is cut in four 
gores and the style is very becoming and ex- 
tremely youthful. Blue serge or cream mohair 
with black satin relief is very striking. 

The pattern, 5941, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 
18 years. Medium size will require 514 yards 
of 36-inch material and 144 a yards of 24-inch 
contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Pattern Order 


PATTERNS 


TI enclose 


Coat Suit and 


PEERLESS 
PATTERNS 


Dress 


sete 


A 


94] 


6043 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 6043—Here is an at- 
tractive dress that represents one of the newest 
fashions. It closes at the front and the three- 
gored skirt is made with Empire waistline. The 
collar and cuffs and the inset at the bottom of 
the skirt are made of contrasting goods. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will require 514 yards 
of 36-inch material and 34 of a yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Woman’s World Publishing Co. 
107-111 Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


No. | ~ Size 


for Patterns 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


\ (We Pay Postage) 
N No. 32. This 


charming dress 

\ is made in the 

latest Spring 

@4 style, of medium 

Y weight fine qual- j 

ity washable cor- 

duroy, which is a 

yery popular materia ] 

this season. Fashion- 

i€ able new style collar 

“Mand neatly pointed re- 

W veres; vestee, reveres and 

collar are of cadet blue 

pretty 

orna- 

4 ment with pendants 

trims the vestee. 

Detachable belt of blue 

corduroy with large 

te ae eae 
ITY white buckle ad 

style to the waistline. 

pI ‘Set-in elbow length 


ROY sleeves with cuffs of 


cadet blue corduroy. 
The front of dress is 
trimmed with seven 
large pear! buttons 
on either side as 
shown: thro uh eh: 
e opening is ef- 
fected. Skirt has a 
fashionable hi zs 
waistline; 1 
sweep, with an at- 
tractive panel of 
self material extend- 
ing down front; box 
panelinback. COLOR 
i] white with cadet 
§ blue trimming only. 
Women’s sizes 32 
to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure; front skirt lengths 
ee 4 : 38 to a inches: waist- 
‘ ~~ bands 23 to 30 inches, 
—@f/ _ Qur special price postpaid $2.95 
’ If you do not find this Stylish Dress to be 
worth almost double our price, send it right 
back and we will promptly refund your money, 
also postage. ; 
Our object in advertising this garment is to con- 
vince every reader of this magazine that we 
can save them money on everything to wear. 


FREE FASHION CATALOG 


Write to-day for large Catalog of latest Spring 
and Summer styles in Everything to Wear for Men, 
Women and Children and save from 25% to 50% 
by ordering from us. Ask for Free Catalog 33-B. 


Ref.: Continental & Comm’l Nat’! Bank. Capital $30,000,000 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 


“INDIANA ‘AVE. & 26 1 ST. 
oni CHICAGO TLE. : 


MILLINERY CATALOG FREE 
ee 


To convince those who have never 
bought milliner us that our hats 

are prettiest and prices lowest, w' 
will sell, as long as they last, 5000 
beautiful turbans like picture at 
only $1.85. It’s an exquisite, fetch~ 
latest S) and 


color sill 


pretty 


Write for 
Catalog 


et RBS 
Millinery 
Catalog 


which shows hundreds S 
of pictures of rich, beauti- 
e 


az 
1.69 


Department B 84 Chicago, Illinois 


wonderful Free Mi 


JOHN M.SMYTHans: CO.,1:°.27°-Chicago 


That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 


PATENT = 


BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Iil., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Ave Bdg , New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon above, 


tory, send us one-fifth of the purchase price and 
monthly amounts. 
BROS.&@ CO, Dept. L 43, 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARCH, 1913 


% 


HE very highest art is portrayed in these 
two models from two foremost French 
salons. Both are small and beautiful in shape, 
made exquisitely, with hand sewing and both 
have a daring touch which lifts them far above 
the commonplace. 

These hats, conservative in shape and quiet 
in color (except for a vivid point), are character- 
istic of those produced at present for the ladies 
of Paris. 

A hat of deep amethyst maline is shown in the 
first picture, with a border of hemp matching it 
in color. It is made on a fine silk wire in the 
brim and the soft crown is shirred on cords. A 
shade so deep is redeemed from somberness by 


Lovely French Millinery 


a double pair of little wings in vivid red. It 
seems as if nothing else could possibly do so well 
in the same position. 

The second picture shows a head dress for 
evening wear of deep brown maline trimmed 
with a brown feather upstanding at the front. 
It has the effect of a heavy but fluffy braid of 
hair and is simply a braid of maline wound 
about the head. It is supported by a narrow 
satin-covered band wired at each edge. There 
is no crown, but a soft puffed crown might be 
introduced and a very interesting turban de- 
veloped upon this idea. A small spray of brown 
paradise is used with excellent effect if a shorter 
feather is liked at the front 


The Beauty Seeker 


By MME, JEANNE LA PLACE 


ITHIN the last week or two I have re- 

ceived several letters from my readers 

that indicate a certain danger that beauty 
seekers would do well to avoid. 

One young woman wrote me that she had been 
using a certain preparation on her face that was 
supposed to cleanse it of blackheads. I hasten 
to add that it was not on my recommendation. 
She used this preparation for several months, 
noticing that her skin was showing ill-effects, 
but continuing the treatment with the hope of 
ultimately seeing the good results promised on 
the label. 

She wrote to me finally in the deepest of 
despair, saying that she feared that she had 
utterly ruined her complexion, and asking what 
in the world she could do to restore her lost 
beauty. 

Another woman wrote that she had been 
using alcohol on her hair, with the result that it 
begun to fall out in great handfuls. 

Now, where these two people made their 
great mistake was in continuing to use any 
preparation or treatment on face or scalp that 
appeared to be injuring rather than helping. 
Here is the point to be kept rigidly in mind: 
Every complexion and every scalp is different 
from every other complexion and scalp, just 
as every constitution is different from every 
other constitution. The old proverb that one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison applies in 
the case of complexions and hair as well as in the 
case of stomachs. 

No matter how well recommended any prep- 
aration may be, no matter what beneficial re- 
sults it may have had in the case of others, you 
have no surety that it is suited to your particu- 
lar beauty needs. The only way to find out 
whether it is going to be helpful or hurtful is to 
experiment very cautiously, stopping treatment 
immediately if any ill effects appear. Of course, 
there are cases in which this rule might not 
rigidly apply. For instance, in scalp massage 
for falling hair, the hair is likely to fall out a 
little more than usual for the first few treat- 
ments, owing to the fact that hairs previously 
loosened at the root are being dislodged. So, 
too, a slight greasiness of the skin might result 
from the use of cream, but if-any marked ill 
effect appears and persists for several treat- 
ments, it is wise to be on the safe side and dis- 
continue the treatment, or at least use it less 
frequently. 

My readers sometimes write me asking me to 
recommend face creams, face powders, soaps, 
shampoos, etc., suited to their particular needs. 
It is impossible for me to do so at long distance 
with any degree of accuracy. The.only thing I 
can do is to recommend some standard brands, 
and you will simply have to experiment until 
you find the one that is best suited to you. 

A few general rules for the selection of beauty 
preparations might be given at this point. 

If your skin is inclined to be dry, never use 
any preparation on your complexion that con- 
tains alcohol or witch-hazel. Peroxide is also 
likely to be harmful, and glycerine should never 
be used on the dry skin. 

If your scalp and hair are oily you should not 
use any grease in scalp massage. A dry scalp 
needs oil of some kind. 

In conclusion, I will repeat my warning given 
at the beginning of this article. Use great cau- 


tion in applying beauty remedies of any sort, 
stop at once if you notice marked ill-effects. 


Questions and Answers 


Questions of general interest to health and beauty 
will be answered in these columns. Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Address Mme. Jeanne 
La Place, care Woman’s World. No attention will be 
paid to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed. 


Concerning Dimples 


Dolly Dimple—There is absolutely no way to 
make dimples, though foolish girls have ruined 
their faces in attempting to do this. I should 
advise you to be quite content with the one 
dimple that nature has given you. 

I can’t say that I have noticed that all pretty 
actresses have dimples. If they have, it must 
be because girls with dimples take naturally to 
the stage and succeed where girls without dim- 
ples fail. 

In old people dimples are very likely to 
change into wrinkles. There is no set age at 
which this change occurs—simply the line be- 
tween youth and age, that’s all. 


How to Make a Psyche Knot 


Old Maid—It is a little bit difficult to tell you 
how to make a psyche knot—such things are 
much easier shown than told. 

If you wish to combine a low pompadour 
with the high psyche, which is the latest style of 
hairdressing nowadays, it is well to wave the 
front part of the hair and comb it back from the 
forehead loosely, puffing a little over the ears. 
Coil the end of the pompadour into a knot, and 
pin high on the back of the head to act as a 
foundation for the psyche. 

Now, bring up the remainder of the hair and 
tie securely on the back of the head. Divide into 
three strands as for a braid. Roll the middle 
strand around the finger up to the roots of the 
hair, and arrange it lengthwise on the back of 
the head, covering the knot made by the ends of 
the pompadour. Pin securely at top and bot- 
tom. Coil the other two strands and wind first 
a and then the other around the psyche 

<not. 

This style of hairdressing requires an abun- 
dance of hair, either natural or acquired by 
purchase. 

The hair is sometimes coiled into three 
twists and sometimes into two, according to the 
taste of the wearer. If you mean by a back roll, 
a “rat” to wear on the back of your head, you 
can get one at any department store, I should 
think, or at a hairdresser. Those I have seen 
are simply pinned on at each end with a 
hairpin. 

“Rats” and “rolls” are out of style now, 
anyhow. 


Trouble With the Eyes 


Alice—All cases of eye trouble should be re- 
ferred to an oculist. I should not feel compe- 
tent to advise you in the matter. Astigmatism 
is a defect in the structure of the eye that pre- 
vents the light from focusing properly on the 
retina. I believe it is usually due to eye-strain. 
A solution of boracic acid is very soothing to 
inflamed eyelids. Get an ounce of the powder 
and pour in enough boiling water to melt it. 
Allow to cool and apply to eyes with a medicine 
dropper, 
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Thin Model 


12-Size 17-Jewel Elgin 


\ 
This Month, we want to send you this 


fine $30.00 Watch, a very thin model, 
12-size, 17-Jewel—the class- 
iest Gent’s Watch made today 
and yet onethat has long been the 
Standard Watch of the World, 
complete with Double Strata Gold Filled Case, fully 
guaranteed for 25 years, on 


Free 19! [$28 wan 


y This is the watch that will ap- 

peal to you instantly—and if you 
yourself don’t say it is the biggest Elgin 
Watch bargain you ever saw, send it back 
at our expense. If you wish to keep it, the 
way iseasy. Pay us only $2.50 and the rest in similar amounts each 
month. No interest—no security—just common honesty among 
men, We want you to see for yourself that this fine 17-Jewel Elgin is 
better than other watches costing twice or three times as much. 


Send for Our Big Free Catalog 


Write today for particulars and we will send you our new FREE WATCH AND 
DIAMOND BOOK, also our book called ‘‘Facts vs Bunce” or all about the watch 
business both at homeand abroad. Write for it today, 


HARRIS-GOAR CO., Dept. 762, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The House That Sells More Elgin Watches Than Any Other Firm in the World. 


P. S. HARRIS, 
Pres. Harris-Goar Co, 


KANSAS CITY MO. 


Do Not Putter 
With a Corn 


Blue-jay. It is used today on a million 
corns a month, 


It stops the pain instantly. Then a 
wonderful wax—the B & B wax—gently 
undermines the corn, 

Within 48 hours the corn lifts out, 
without any pain or soreness. 

This invention gives a way to end 
the corn forever—a simple, scientific 
way. Go now and get it. It is folly to 
have corns. 


Don’t pare it, for paring often causes 

4 infection. And it 
merely takes off the 
top layer. 

Don’t use petty, un- 
scientific treatments. 
Such things bring 
only brief relief, and 
the corn goes on for- 
ever. 


The modern way js 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


| it | Blue-jay Corn Plasters 
ll 


Sold by Druggists — 15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


A 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


(250) 


sent ins wou For Al 
Year’s Free Tria 


fe More than 250,000 people have saved from $25 to 
# $125 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano by 
& the Cornish Plan,—why shouldn’t you? HereIs § 

Our Offer. You select any of the latest, choicest § 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in : 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. If itis 
me, DOt sweeter and richer in. tone and better # 

= made than any you can buy at one-third more » 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 


You Choose Your 


: Own Terms 

Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high , 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. . 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains | 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 
book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. rnish AN) Washington, N_ J. 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. Q *9 Established @ver 50 Years 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, 3.50 | (if 


SENT TO YOUR HOME—EXPRESS PREPAID, 


Beautiful new, 
attractive patterns, 
Made in all colors. 
Easily cleaned; 
warranted to wear. 
Woven in one ® 
piece. Reversible. 
Straight from the 
makers and sold 
direct at one profit. Money refunded [heer 
if not satisfactory. 


Send for new Catalogue showing goods in actual colors—FREE 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 991 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


-_ p The 
3 instantaneous 
home solder 
with a 
thousand 
practical uses. 


Simply heat Tinol over a candle, lamp or 
gas flame and you can make immediate 
repairs of anything of metal. In every 

j home Tinol is a tremendous money-saver. 
It sells on sight. Easy to demonstrate; 


iss 


Sizes and Prices 


easier to aoe orders. Send 10¢ at once 


for sample, and agent’s proposition. Men and 
women everywhere making big money; 80 can you 


Hess & Son, 1037 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Hamilton Coupon in every package. 


30 P 


25c 


For This 45c 
REIS 


FOUNDATION 
Embroidery 
Package 


To introduce the handsomest, most practical, easiest- 
to-work and greatest-value Embroidery Package 
yet produced. / 

Our packages contain a large choice of articles of 
table-linen, infants’ wear, women’s underwear, waists, 
nignt-gowns, etc., of very high quality, all completely 
made and with the materials for you to hand- 
embroider them over the exquisite 


Reis Foundation 
Designs, Scalloping and Initials 


which come all ready attached to the goods. No 
stamped lines to follow; no copying necessary. Just 
work over the Reis Foundation pattern with satin 
or buttonhole stitch. Gives the superb, high-tufted 
effect without padding or tufting, and better results 
with one-third the usual work, even in inexperienced 
hands. 

Doily package shown above will sell in all stores at 45c. 
Send 25c and get it, with all materials and _ instructions, also 
catalog of designs and your initials ina Reis Silk Mono- 
gram, for stitching on waist, jacket-lining, etc, lf you pre- 
fer any other package shown in the catalog, we will allow 
you 45c off its retail price on return of Doily Package and 
money-order or stamps ior the balance. 

Women can make good money as local agents for our 
goods. Write us for particulars. 


REIS FOUNDATIONS, 650 Broadway, N. Y. City. Establishel 1888 


PIANOS AT 
WHOLESALE 


Most Wonderful Piano Offer Ever Made! ie 

Take advantage of it by being first in 
your locality to request us to ship, without 
cost to you, an elegant Evans Artist 
Model Piano. 


One In Each Locality To Be 
Shipped Without Cost 


We will name you inside wholesale price which 
means a cash saving of over $100 and appoint you 
our agent. Send no money—we pay freight and 
allow you— 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


Years to pay on easy terms if you desire to keep it. 
This is an exceptionally 
fine art piano—fine as can 
be made, yet the price on 
this unusual special offer, 
is lower than ordinary 
commercial makes. 

2 Years’ Instruction Free 

Remember just one at 
wholesale in each locality. 
Write today. 


F. 0. EVANS PIANO CO. 


_ — 


[(_ aw 
——— 3ST 


Don’t work yourself to 
death cleaning and polish- 
ing furniture in the old- 
fashioned way, with soap 
and water or varnish. 
3-in-One Oilremovesspots, 
scratches and scars from 
piano cases, fine furniture 
and all varnished surfaces 
easier, quicker and better 
than any furniture polish. 
It brings back the original 
lustre, dries quickly and 
gives a bright,lasting finish. 


Write for generous sample bot- 
tle and “‘the-new-way” to polish 
ee furniture, both free. 


WHvil-sOvVEL 


03y31¢0192u 


3 


H H 42AG. BROADWAY 
-in-One Dil Co., NEW YORK 


We haveagents that 
easily clean up $5 an hour 
with our wonderful complete 


’ Free Sample Line 


You can do as well. Just go out any time 

and pick up $5 an hour with our swell line of 

Made-to-Measure Hand-Tailored Clothes — 
Suits $9.50 up, Pants $2.50 up. nae 


Your Suit GIVEN 


You’ll be the center of attraction in the 
up-to-the-minute Free Suit we make 
to. your own measure, It’s good ¢ 
advertising for us to do it! 


Your name brings everything, 
shipped—Express Prepaid— 2 
absolutely free. We’ve got the 

real ‘‘goods.’’ Everything guar- 
anteed perfect or money back, 

ELK TAILORING CO., 

z 738 Jackson Bivd. 
a Chicago 


Charges 
ATENTS SECURED OR OUR FEE RETURNED 


: Send sketch for free search of Patent 
Office Records, Patents advertised free, Howto Obtaina 
Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- FR 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


Novelties in Transfer Patterns 


DAINTY BABY WEAR 


Any One Baby Kimono, Nos. 1697-1704-1703-1707-2004-2005—Stamped on flannel- 
ette, 25c each. Stamped on white imported linen, 35c each. ; 

Any One Baby Pillow, Nos. 2002-1713—Stamped on white imported linen, 25c each. 

Any One Baby Dress, Nos. 1700-1709-1710—Stamped on 3 yards of fine white lawn, $1.00 


each. 


Stamped on 3 yards of imported white linen, $1 60 each. 


Baby-Hood Shawl, No. 1694, or any one Carriage Cover, Nos. 2003-1712—Stamped on 


white imported linen, 65c each. 


Any One Perforated Pattern, excepting Nos. 1694-1712-2003, including Stamping Prep- 
aration, Distributor and explicit directions for stamping, 10c each. 
Perforated Patterns, Nos. 1694-1712-2003, including Preparation, Distributor and direc- 


tions, 20c each. 
We pay postage on all orders. 


Address all orders: Woman’s World, Chicago, Ills. 


Play Reveals Character 


I’ YOU want to know a person, play with him. 
About our work we are more or less artificial. 
We must subordinate the purely personal ele- 
ments to the requirements of our task. In our 
amusements we relax; we feel free to indulge our 
whims and fancies—to be ourselves. 

A game of cards can bring out as much cussed- 
ness to the square inch as a political campaign. 
The girl we thought so sweet—so innocent— 
will cheat like a little fiend; the man who seemed 
such an affable, gentlemanly chap is trans- 
formed before our eyes into an overbearing 
boor. I can recall two cases in which men came 
to our house as welcome guests to play cards, 
and left it bearing with them our silent but fer- 
vent desire that we might never see them again. 

I may be an extremist about cheating at 
games; I was brought up to consider it about as 
low and contemptible as picking pockets, and to 
this day I shouldn’t care to have business deal- 
ings with a person whom I had caught “re-nig- 
ing.” The habitual cheater will soon find him- 
self unpopular with sportsmanlike players. 

There are two types of nuisances at a card 


table. There is the person who plays as if he 
were playing for life and love. He regards the 
loss of a game as an unendurable misfortune; 
quarrels with his opponents over every trick, and 
insults his partner if she plays a spade when 
diamonds are his suit. Then there is the oppo- 
site type which regards the whole affair as a 
bore or a joke. The man who has to be 
aroused from a comatose condition every time 
it is his turn to play—the girl who throws her 
king on her opponent’s ace with the giggling 
observation that they’ll get it sooner or later 
anyhow—you’ve met them, haven’t you? And 
yearned to slay them. 

If you are playing a game, remember that 
you are playing a game. Your future here and 
hereafter is not at stake, and winning a rubber 
will hardly compensate you for the cordial dis- 
like of at least three people. On the other hand, 
if you are going to play cards, play cards. 
Don’t take that time to plan out your 
summer vacation, or to perform vaudeville 
stunts to amuse your fellow-players. If you 
can’t get up interest in the game, stay out of it. 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 
25 CENT FALL FASHION BOOK IN GOLORS, 2 GENTS 


The Fall 1912 Number of “EVERY WOM- 
AN HER OWN DRESSMAKER,” printed in 
colors, is now ready, and as we want every 
reader of WomaAn’s WorLpD who does sewing to 
secure a copy of this Book, we will forward this 
excellent guide to Fall styles to any reader of 
Woman’s Wor tp who will send us 2c to cover 
the cost of mailing. Hundreds of dollars 
were spent in making “EVERY WOMAN 
HER OWN DRESSMAKER” a help to 
those women who wish to do some dressmaking 
at home. This book explains how to make all 
kinds of garments from a Corset-cover up to a 
full Costume. It illustrates 200 of the best and 
most practical styles for Fall and Winter 


clothes for Ladies, Misses and Children; tells 
how to make a Waist, Skirt, Coat, House Dress, 
Apron, Underwear, etc. 

Every woman who uses a needle or wishes 
to do some sewing for herself or her children will 
be delighted with this book—the regular price of 
which is 25c a copy To every woman who 
sends us 2c and will write her name and address 
in tull, we will send, postage prepaid, a copy of 
“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESS- 
MAKER?” the same day that we receive the 
order. 

Send your order to our Chicago Office 
or our New York Office—whichever is most 
convenient for you. 


Fifth Avenue Bldg, New York WOMAN’S WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


[Let Us Help 


You Decorate; 


40 Plans Free 


Our handsome 1913 Color Book of Decorating 
shows entire homes, all rocms in different tints 
and stencils. Explains our Free Stencil offer and 
samples in colors made to order, without any 


charge. Write today. 


e Beautiful Wall Tint 
Alabastine is the easiest wall 
tinting touse. Takes no expen- 
sive oil or hot water muss and 
does not chip, peel or rub off 
when properly applied. Used 
over 25 years in preference tof 
wall paper, paint or kalsomine. 
Kalsomine is common and crude 
beside the lovely, soft, artistic 
Alabastine tints. Goes furthest 
on the walls and lasts longest. 
Full 5-lb. packages. Put on with 
regular 7 or 8-inch wall brush, 
SS a ee 


labas¢ 


The Flat Wall 


Alabasco, 


ALABASTINE: ¢ 
s 


\ 


Paint 

d our washable paint, 
is used with great success in 
places exposed to finger marks 


and extra wear. Below chair rail 
9 in dining room and hall, along the 

—— stairs where children put their 
Liquid Form hands, in bathroom, kitchen and 
cupboards. Adds just a trifle to the cost and these 
places can then be washed with soap and water 
when soiled, and kept as fresh as the Alabastine 
above, - Write for Book of 40 Color Views tpday. 


ALABASTINE CO., 854 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 54,105 Water Street, New York Oity 


6x9 ft. Floor Rugs $23 


9x 9ft. $2.95 12x12 ft. $5.25 
9xi2 ft. $3.95 12x15 ft. $6.50 


‘< 


rug. oven, 
ai perectly | reversitle, 
either side can 
used). tii ely seam- 
. Weighs 16 ozs. 
the sq. qe Guar- 
anteed absolutely fast 
color or no sale. Your 
Hi choice of two delight- 
r ful color combinat! 
Ssa4| of red and green, an 
Sta green and tan, with 
lovely borders to har- 
monize. Suitable for 


Deposit, 


. Staie size and colo 
> : Wu} wanted, and we wil 
send you tnis elegant, heavy, tasi-color, wool-mixed floor rug C-0.D. 
by express subject lo examination. If yon find it a rarely handsome 
end peautiful rug, perfectly satisfactory and equalof rues in your 
neizhoorhood costing uouble our price, pay the agent the balance 
and express charges, otherwise teil him to send it_ right back to us 
at our expense, and we will promptly refund your 50c, Orcer today or 


ior Big Free Carpet and Curtain Catalog 


Lace Curtains, Draperies, Bedding, 


longer, more enutiful dhres---retuin 4 
it AT OUR'EXPENSE. We'll rofund your # 
money. Sead NOW ; 


$5.95 


IMPORTED FRENCH 
OSTRICH PLUMES Express Prepaid 
Length Extra Broad Drooping Honda Wane easter 
in. Excelsior Brand - - - - $5.00 $2.95 
10*"* “Sapertoes Su = = ae. ve og 4.95 
20 ‘* Erna os) -.) toleeger = 6 2339550 6.95 
WILLOW PLUMES 


Leth. Worth Onr Price Wdth.  Lgth, Worth Our Privo 

20 in. 19 in. $950 $4.50 28 in. 27 in, $18 50 $9.95 

25 °° 24 i 10 00 6.95 30 ‘* 28‘* 20.00 11.95 

27 “* 26 1500 7.98 30 “ 30‘ 25.00 13.95 

FREE Write today for interesting, helpful booklet, ‘‘How to 

~ Trim a Hat at Home.'* Sent with complete catalog of 
bargain values in plumes, aigrettes, and Paradise teathers. 

CHICAGO FEATHER COMPANY 
Dept. 28-B 135 S. State St., Chicago 


GENUINE 


BUCKLEY 


Direct from Factory 
Latest model, with perfect silver fin- 
ished attachments, bali-bearing stand, 
drop head and patent lift, may now be 
gours at rock-bottom FACTORY PRICK. 
ves you $25 to $36. Shipped prepaid. 


GUARANTEED FOR 25 YEARS 
Get this famous, old reliable BUCKLEY 
SEWING MACHINE in quarter-sawed golden oak finish. 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ti.r°csustaccion that soucan’test 
@ better sewing machine at double the price Then pay for it in 
your own way, either cash or easy payments as low as $1 a month. 


GET OUR FREE BOOK {24 4, postal today: 


log and Special FREE Proposition without expense or obligation. 
M. W. BUCKLEY & CO., Dept. 73 Kankakee, Ill. 
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Children’s World 


EAR CHILDREN—March isn’t a very pleasant month, and it isn’t very popular with 
most people, I think. It’s so blustery and so uncertain—one minute it seems to be trying 
to be the spring, and the next it’s just old winter back again, until we get pretty well worn 


out with old March’s foolishness. 


Do you know, some children are just like that. One minute they’re so nice and so agree- 
able and so well-behaved, and then something happens to vex them, and after that there’s no 
living with them for a while. They storm and rage and bluster and bully and sulk, until every- 


body wants to get as far away as possible. 


Children like that are usually not very popular with their playmates, and I hope that none of 
my little nieces and nephews are that kind of children. 

There aren’t any legal holidays in March, although Easter comes in that month this year. 
March 23 is the date, which is very early. Do you know that March 21 is the earliest Easter 


can ever come? 


Do you know what sets the date for Easter anyhow? If you don’t, be sure 
to ask your mama or your teacher about it. 
look these things up for yourself, and you remember them longer. 


Aunt Bell would tell you, only it is more fun to 
Aunt BELL. 


How Ginger Was Cured 
By Marion Everett Hayn 


ILLY lay under a tall pear tree by the road- 
side. Curled up beside him slept a small, 
brown dog. 

“Oh, Ginger!” cried Billy sadly as he sat up. 
“T can’t keep you any longer.” 

Ginger opened one eye and whined. 

“What’s the matter, Billy?” asked his little 
sister, running toward him. 

“Ginger’s been sucking eggs again,” said Billy 
with a catch in his voice. 

“Oh, dear!” sobbed Betty. “Isn’t that too 
bad! Father said the next time Ginger ate the 
eggs Mr. Lyons should sell him.” Mr. Lyons 
kept a store where he sold pet animals. 

Betty threw her arms around the dog’s neck. 

Tears stood in Billy’s eyes, though he was sure 
a seven-year-old boy never cried. He drew his 
sleeve across his eyes. 

All that afternoon the children kept Ginger 
under the pear tree. 

When Mr. Bell, Billy’s father, came home at 
night, Billy showed him the empty egg basket. 

Mr. Bell frowned. 

“So Ginger has sucked the eggs again,” he 
said. “Even after I whipped him and tied him 
to a tree.” 

“T’m so sorry!” cried Billy with his eyes on the 
ground. “I know I can’t keep him any longer.” 

Billy followed his father into the house. 

“Mr. Lyon will take Ginger away tomorrow 
while you are at school,” said Mr. Bell kindly. 

Billy hugged Ginger. 

“Good bye, doggie!” he whispered to the dog 
as he went up to bed. 

On his way from school next day, Billy 
stopped at Mr. Lyon’s store. He and Mr. 
Lyons were fast friends, for many times Billy 
had brought back to him animals that had 
strayed away. 

In front of the store he saw Ginger tied to a 
tree. Beside him on the ground lay an egg. 
Billy was surprised that the dog didn’t eat it. 

The moment Ginger saw him, he jumped up 
and down and wagged his tail. He barked 
loudly and tried to break the rope. 

Each afternoon Billy saw Ginger tied to the 
same tree. He wondered why Mr. Lyons kept 
him there, but when Billy asked him about it, 
Mr. Lyons only smiled. 

But one day toward the end of the week, 
Billy could not find his pet. Neither was Mr. 
Lyons at the store. 

“Has Ginger been sold?” Billy asked excitedly 
of the boy who worked in the store. But the 
boy only grinned and shook his head. 

All the way home Billy kept saying to him- 
self: “I'll never see Ginger again!” 

Betty was waiting for her brother at the front 

ate. 
: “Guess who’s here?” she cried, laughing. 

Billy shook his head and opened the gate. 

“Oh, do guess, Billy,” cried Betty, jumping 
up and down and clapping her hands. 

“Tcan’t,” said Billy, walking toward the house. 
Suddenly he stopped; his basket fell out of his 
hands. He rubbed his eyes as a small, brown 
dog came running around the corner of the house 
with a joyful bark. 

“Oh, Ginger!” shouted Billy, stretching out 
his arms toward the dog. 

“He’s yours, Billy!” shouted his father from 
the porch where he and Mr. Lyons stood. 

Mr. Lyons waved his hand. 

“Come here, boy,” he called. 

“Won’t Ginger suck the eggs any more?” 
asked Billy all out of breath as he came up to 
Mr. Lyons. 

“T don’t think he will,” smiled the man with 
one hand on the boy’s shoulder. “I had to hurt 
him very much, but I think I’ve cured him.” 

“How did you ever do it?” cried Billy. 

“T gave him a hot egg with red pepper on it 
and he dropped it out of his mouth quickly with 
a howl.” 

“Was that the one I saw on the ground when 
you had him tied to a tree?” asked Billy, 
hugging Ginger. 4 

Mr. Lyons laughed as he nodded. 

“He hasn’t sucked an egg since, Billy,” he 
said, “though I’ve put him in the henhouse to 
try him.” 

“T don’t believe he ever will,” shouted Billy 
joyfully. 

And Ginger never did. 


What His Neighbor Borrowed 


ANY number of people may join in this game 
and from among them two are chosen, one 
to take the part of a farmer, who is blind-folded, 
and the other to be his neighbor. 

“Well, farmer, what did I borrow from you 
last week?” The game is begun by the neigh- 
bor who asks this question of the blinded farmer, 
and in reply the farmer names some domestic 
animal—a pig, a horse or a cow! 


“Very well, I shall return it at once,” says the 
neighbor, and going to the other players 
chooses one to represent the borrowed animal, 
and, bringing him to the farmer says: “I think 
this is your pig (or whatever animal the farmer 
may have mentioned) and if it is you will recog- 
nize its voice.” 

The player representing the borrowed animal 
then endeavors to disguise his voice while he 
grunts like a pig or makes the noise peculiar to 
animal called for. If the farmer recognizes the 
voice he is obliged to take his place, while the 
farmer becomes the neighbor, and the neighbor 
goes back among the other players. But if the 
farmer cannot guess who is representing his 
borrowed animal the animal is dismissed by the 
neighbor who says: “This is a better pig than 
I borrowed,” and one player after another is 
brought to the farmer until he finally recog- 
nizes some voice and exclaims: “I am glad to 
have my own pig back!” 


Keeping Clean for Company 
They’ve washed me and brushed me and combed 
me 
Till I’m just nearly worn away, 
Then they made me sit down on the sofa, 
And there I have got to stay. 


They say that we’re going to have company— 
What do they think I care?— 

So I mustn’t move lest I tear my dress, 

Or muss up my nice neat hair. 


Flossie and Alice are playing outdoors 
While I sit like a stick of wood: 

And I don’t dare even to wiggle my toes, 
They’d raise a fuss if I should. 


Seems to me sometimes that grown-up folks 
Haven’t got as much sense as they might— 
What do they want to have company for? 
It’s nothing less than a fright. 


When I’m a grown-up lady for sure, 
T’llnever have company, you'llsee, . 

So I won’t have to wash or to comb my hair, 
What a gorgeous time that will be! 


PUZZLEGRAMS 
Mutilated Words 


Behead a large fish and leave to listen; behead 
again and leave a flat-bottomed boat. 

Take the heart out of an animal and leave a 
rank. 

Behead a plant and leave a margin. 

Extract a letter from a diplomatic agent and 
leave ill-will. 

Double behead to shun and leave to ruminate. 

Curtail a large oriental tree and leave a 
beverage. 

Curtail an habitual drunkard and leave a 
Buddhist shrine; curtail again and leave a toy. 

Curtail a pattern and leave method; behead 
and leave a form of lyric poetry. 


A Musical Puzzle 


What musical terms are the following? 1.— 
An army officer. 2.—A stout cane. 3.—A per- 
son’s written name. 4,—A gold digger. 5.— 
What tired people like to do. 6.—An instru- 
ment to open a door. 7.—Short letters. 8—A 
black, sticky substance. 


Answers to February Puzzles 
Riddle—Wind. 
Enigmatic Birds—1—Lark. 2.— Cardinal. 
3.—Canary. 4.—Crane. 5.—Kite. 6.—Swift.. 
7.—Raven. 8.—Loon. 9.—Adjutant. 
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World’s Greatest 


A Personal 
Word 

The rich and pros- 
perous class can 
always command 
the luxuries of 
life, but the aver- 
age home lover 
needs the Spear 
System of Credit 
to the Nation. I 


Bargain Catalog. 


us 
and beautify our 
homes.”’ I ask for 
no higher tribute 
to my life’s work. 
Big kree Catalog 
i ee log 
today. 


SPEAR 
, Pittsburgh 


tographed from the origin: 
Catalog shows 
Dishes, 


Furniture, 


Clocks, 


payment 


‘or you to pay? 


Ce 
Anythi 
burgh will 


ualtest. Isn’t that 


Sey 


S ou might as 
y ie whether yo 


/ Order No. 
c. W.611—% 
Price $4.95 
75c Cash, Ba 
ance S0c Monthly 


Dept.T-2 


Spear of Pittsburgh sells Home Furnishings to hun 
dreds of thousands of Home Lovers all over the land. 
In the high quality of his goods, the fair, square treat- 

ment extended to his vast army of customers, and 
his exceptionally liberal credit terms, Spear can just- 
ly claim to be the World’s Greatest Home Furnisher. 
Under his plan Spear has made it possible for fami- 
lies of the most moderate means to have all the com- [ 
forts, necessities and luxuries formerly found only piy# 
in the homes of the rich and prosperous Classes. 


All you need to do is simply send for the Big Free Speai 


itis just like bringin 
stock of Home Furnishings—many times the size of 2 
even the greatest city store—right to your home, €€ 
Spear shows you everything for the home, including }j 
a marvelously attractive assortment of carpets, rugs 
and draperies in the hedptp janeetg and designs pho- 
goods. Spear’s Bargain |WUl)RS 


Carpets, Rugs, Sewing Machines, 


Stoves,Ranges, Washing Machines, Springs, 
Refrigerators, Lace Curtains, 
Portieres, 


Spear has full confidence in the readers of this 
paper, and invites them to accept his liberal, divided 
lan for all their needs. 
you buy from any one but Spear, when he 
gives you the greatest selection of high grade 
pe at lowest prices and makes it so easy 


you order from Spear of Pitts- 
e shipped with 
days’ free home trial before sale is considered 
finally closed, Spear has the right idea—he 
thinks that his goods should sell themselves 
after you-know exactly what they are by act- 
e fairest way in the 
world to do business? Spear thinks so, and 
his goods must be absolutely right and give 

erfect satisfaction, or Spear wouldn’t today 
be the World's Greatest Home Furnisher, 


Spear’s Famous 
Rocker Bargain 


A large, comfortable, solid 
olden oak Rocker with high 
| Back: fully tufted and button- 
¥E4 ed, upholstered with high 

7 grade black Sylvan leather. 

eat is made over full steel 
springs and_has_ beautiful 
ruffled edge. Wide arms, front 
posts of handsome design. 


CouponNow 

4 Me ots ee won wee. Sealer 
ear Bargain 

\ Catalog. It’s Wreaand SPEAR & CO., Dept. T-2 


ell have 


of adding any articles 
to your home now or 
not. Justsend Spear 
your name today. 


N 
-< SPEAR & CO.,| | 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Home Furnisher 
ug, red rose 


M\ design, with eith- 
er green or tan 
Y\ ground. Splen- 
\ did quality, 
\ No. C. W. 4602, 
9x12 size. 
Price,$11.95, 
\. $1.50 Cash, 
75c per 


‘el 


an enormous 


Mattresses, & 
Bedding, 


Silverware, 
Go-Carts. 


Solid oak high 
gloss pega 
Spice drawers, = 
Why should ching cup- vb 
boards,spice 
cans, sugar F 
bin, flour 
bin, cutlery 
drawers. 47 
ins. wide; 25 
ins. deep; 70 
high.Wo.C2850 Cash, 75¢ Monthly. 


rivilege of 30 Newest “Auto” Go-Cart 
SPORT 5 


Full Collapsible 

Go-Cart with em 
enameled flat 
steel frameand # 


heavy round 

tubular steel 75¢ 
pushers, Per 
Enameled cross Mo. 


handle and nickel 
plated side arm and dash trimmings, 10 inch wheels 
Has long reclining 
upholstered back, adjustable foot basket and long 
flat springs under seat, automobile four-bow exten- 
sion 


with heavy solid rubber tires. 


ood with full curtained sides and back. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me your Mammoth Free Catalog, 
think ] without the slightest obligation on my part. | 


Ei. secccees seen ee eeeeeeeeseereseeerseeeeserees 


For the 

purpose of ‘ 

introducing our e 

COMPLETE LINE OF SILVERWARE F 

we will mailto every lady sending her name & 

andaddress her choice from three designs of 

Sugar Spoons and large Catalog illustrating 

our complete line, This spoon retailing regu- 
larly for 50 cents, sent absolutely free. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED 

No capital or experience required. Wefurnish 

ay a handsome case of samples. Write today. A 

m™ RAYMOND MFG.CO. Dept.40 Muncie, Ind. & 


it. It has all the latest improvements. 
Write us to day. Sheffiel A 
1421 Olive St., Dept. 269, St. Louis, Mod 


GIVEN 


Mary T.- Goldman’s 
Gray Hair Restorer 
restores original color in 
mild, healthful manner 
infrom7tolidays. En- 
* tirely different from any- 
thing else. Its effect is 
permanent. Does not 
wash off nor look unnat- 
ural. Has no sediment, so it’s neither sticky nor 
greasy—it’s as pure and clear as water. 

Don’t experiment—use what thousands of others 
have found safe and satisfactory. Generous free 
sample and comb sent for five 2c stamps to cover 
postage and packing. Mention original color of 
hair. MaryT Goldman, 15 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn. The large-size $1.00 bottle sold by all dealers. 


NG ==, 
Trade Mark Registered 


2 a week f= 
Bycts.o.,. this ae 
HighGradeDrop ; A 


Head Sew Easy Sewing Machine] 
Guaranteed 25 
from factory. 


ears. Shipped direct} 
/e save you money. * 
ou use machine while paying for, 


Mfg. Co... 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“Thear you. I can hear now as 

well as anybody. *How?’ 
A) Oh, something new—THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I’ve 
a pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. 1 would not know 
I had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 

“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. 
Invisible, comfort- BSS 
able, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone 
Price, $5 Complete. can adjust it.’’ Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 


money — quick Seller. John 
Smith, Ohio, sold 38 in one day, 
profit, $19.00. Instant hit in 
A every home. Sells on sight. 
% All Metal Bread and Pastry 
Highly 
yolished sheet metal. Can't rust, 
absorb dirt and disease germs. 
Lasts a lifetime. Delights 
all women. 


GENTS 


ment—make big money. 

Write today. Just a card. 
UNION MFG. CO. 

120 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, 0. 


You Can Earn This Switch NO COST 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
to match. If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
time within 10 days or sell 3 to your friends for 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
latest styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc.,on re- 
7 quest. Enclose 5c postage, Miarquerite Colly, Dept. 
298, 115 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Board and Rolling, Pin. 


get good 
appoint- 


Keep Your Heels Straight 


No rundown heels with Heelstrates inside 
your shoes. Especially necessary for high- 
heel shoes — Fit all sizes. Satisfaction or 
money back. Pair postpaid 25 cents. 


Without 0, J. ¥. ASCHENBACH, 225 Elmwood Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 7/7 r//2 


Auto- 


matic 


Marvel Fish Hooks 


land every fish that tries to take the bait. 
Write for free hooks to help introduce. 
MARVEL HOOK CO., Dept. 27, CLINTON, IOWA 
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RISCO 


Por Frying-for Shortenin 
op Cake Makin o 


and you always will want them that way 


i 

| 

{ 

| OST people do not like griddle cakes cooked in lard. They find 

them too greasy. And, on the other hand, cooking them on a 
soapstone griddle leaves them so dry and tasteless that you have to use 
butter to give them some flavor. 

| 


You will find that cooking them in Crisco is the happy medium. 


In Crisco they cook so quickly that very little of the Crisco is absorbed. 
But, at the same time, because of its vegetable origin and natural whole- 
someness, it gives them a delicate richness and pleasing flavor. The 
result is, your cakes are free from any fatty, grease-soaked taste and are The recipes below are from 


| 


You will find Crisco as good for making pastry, bread, biscuits 
and cake as for cooking your fried foods. But, as a beginning, 
try it for one of your favorite fried dishes. Then you will be and melted Crisco. Cook on a hot griddle 
eager to use it wherever you now use butter or lard. greased with Crisco. Serve hot with syrup. 


_(Use level measurements throughout. ) 
Sift dry ingredients, add milk, well beaten egg 


extremely appetizing, delicious and easy to digest. 

Y aPP a eta our Free Cook Book 
The satisfactory use of Crisco for frying griddle cakes is simply -an which gives directions fer'100 different’ dishes 
illustration of the results it gives in frying all kinds of foods. For any illustrating the best way to use Crisco in all 
<j ; See. : kinds of cooking from soup to dessert. Sen 
kind of shallow frying “eggs, wafHes, meats, etc., or for any kind of for dcGpe 40 TheePReens: Cameeetnn 
deep frying—French fried potatoes, croquettes, doughnuts, etc., it Dept. O, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

|e eliminates all the usual objections to fried foods and produces as whole- 

Hh some, delicate and flavory dishes as baking or broiling. Sour Milk Sweet Milk 

: | In addition, Crisco has other advantages in frying which mean a great Griddle Cakes oe — 
deal to the cook. It stands a so much higher temperature than lard % ices Taw Py tab eapceriate 
E without burning that it does not fill the kitchen with smoke nor scatter 1 serra a ' baking pager 

i : : i t t 

ui black specks on the food. ‘Then, its use means a great saving because op Geaatttld tear ol ry ponte aaa 

= it does not absorb odors or flavors and therefore can be used and re- 1 teaspoonful soda 2 cupfuls milk 
ny ; j 1 egg legg 

a used as long as a particle remains. ee tk palletes 

i a melted Crisco 

i & 
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The Heart of the House 


By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 
Luncheon Menu for a Day in Lent 


Table decorations—Violets. 
Menu 


Clear Soup with Poached Egg 
Broiled Shad 
French Fried Potatoes 
Lobster Salad 
Lemon Franchonettes Black Coffee 


Lemon Franchonettes 


Make a good rich pie crust and roll as for pie; 
cut to fit patty pans either plain or flutéd; prick 
the sides and bottom to avoid blisters; bake in a 
hot oven. When done (not dark brown, which 
spoils pie crust), remove from the oven and fill 
with a lemon filling. 


The Lemon Filling 


Two and one-half tablespoonfuls of corn 
starch, cold water to moisten. i. 


Olives 


Stir this mixture into one cup of boiling 
water. Set three minutes, then set in hot water 
and cook ten minutes. A double boiler is used 
for this purpose. Then add one teaspoonful of 
butter and one cup of sugar. Remove from the 
fire and add the juice of a large lemon and a 
small amount of the grated rind if desired. 
Last of all, add the well-beaten yolks of two 


eggs. 

Nearly fill the baked crusts with this mixture 
and cover the top with a meringue made from 
the two egg whites. Beat until dry the egg 
whites and add carefully four tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar; fold the sugar into the egg 
whites. 

Set the franchonettes in a slow oven and leave 
until a delicate brown. If the oven is hot the 
meringue will fall and form a tough, cracked 
surface. 


Two Meals for Easter 


Easter Breakfast Menu 


Grape Fruit 
Cooked Cereal with Dates 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Hot Cross Buns and Honey 
Coffee 


Easter Dinner Menu 


Table Decorations—Daffodils 
Cream of Carrot Soup 

Baked Fish with Potato Roses 

Tomato Jelly French Dressing 
Baked Bananas Creamed Peas 
Easter Pudding Black Coffee 
Candied Orange Peel 
Hot Cross Buns 

Two cups scalded and cooled milk or water, 1 
cake of compressed yeast, 44 cup lukewarm 
water to dissolve the yeast, 34 cup butter, 14 
cup sugar, 3 eggs, about 3 cups of flour to make a 
sponge. 

Make a sponge of the scalded railke and cool to 
lukewarm before combining with the yeast. 
When the yeast is softened in the lukewarm 
water, add the milk, and flour enough for a 
batter. Beat thoroughly and set aside until 
light, then add the remaining ingredients and 
flour enough to knead. Set aside to double in 
bulk. When it has doubled its bulk, shape into 
balls and place a little distance apart in a drip- 
ping pan. Cover with a clean cloth and let rise. 
When ready to bake, score the buns in the shape 
of a cross, and bake in a hot oven. 

When about done brush the top of the buns 
with a liquid made of the yolk of one egg, one- 
fourth cup of milk and one teaspoonful of sugar. 
Dust the cross with cinnamon and return to the 
oven for five minutes. 


Easter Pudding 
Yolks of 3 eggs, 1-3 cup of sugar, grated rind 


of 44 lemon, 2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, 34 
tablespoonfuls of gelatine, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
cold water, 3 tablespoonfuls of boiling water, 
whites of 3 eggs. 

Soften the gelatine in cold water, then add ‘he 
boiling water; stir until the gelatine is dis- 
solved. Beat the yolks of the eggs and add the 
sugar gradually, beating constantly meanwhile; 
then add a few gratings from the outside of the 
lemons. Lemons should be previously washed 
thoroughly. Next add the lemon juice; then 
the dissolved gelatine. Blend thoroughly and 
set aside to cool.. When it begins to thicken, 
fold in the whites of the eggs, which have been 
beated stiff. Do not beat the mixture, or the air 
cells in the beaten eggs will be broken ‘up and the 
pudding spoiled; simply blend thoroughly. 

Put in any mold desired and serve with 
whipped cream. An effective way to serve it is 
to mould the pudding in a ring mould and pile 
the whipped cream in the center. A ring mould 
may be improvised with a round vegetable dish 
and a bowl. Place the bowl in the center of the 
lager di-h and pour the pudding around the 
bowl. When “set,” remove the bowl and turn 
upside down. 


Cream of Carrot Soup 


Slice three medium-sized carrots and put in a 
saucepan with one cupful of water, a slice of 
onion and a bay leaf. Cover the pan and cook 
until tender, rub through a strainer, reserving 
the water in which the carrots are cooked, and 
then put the carrots and water over the fire. 
If the mixture 1s too thick, add a cupful of boil- 
ing water. Heat one and one-half table- 
spoonfuls of butter, adding the carrot mixture. 
Beat until thick and boiling. Just before 
serving add a level tablespoonful of salt, a little 
pepper, a cupful of hot milk and half a cupful of 
cream. 


A St. Patrick’s Day Dinner 


St. Patrick’s Day Menu 


Olives Small Pickles 
Cream of Green Pea Soup with Shamrocks cut 
from Cucumber Pickles 
Planked Fish with Sauce Tartare 
Mashed Potatoes sprinkled with Chopped 
Parsley 
(Or in place of the fish have a small roast pig 
garnished with parsley) 

Spinach moulded into moulds 
Lettuce and Cheese Salad 
Pistachio Ice Cream 
Small Cakes with Green Frosting 
Green Bonbons and Turkish Paste 
Pistachio Nuts 


Orange Turkish Paste—An Excellent Easter 
Candy 


Three level tablespoons of granulated gela- 
tine, 2-3 cup of orange juice, 2 cups granulated 
sugar, 14 cup cold water, 2 tablespoons of lemon 
juice, the grated rind of an orange, 14 cup can- 
died cherries, if desired. 

Put the gelatine to soak in the orange juice. 
Stir over a slow fire the sugar and water until 
the sugar is dissolved, then add the gelatine 
softened in the orange juice. Boil twenty min- 
utes after boiling begins. If gas is used, an 
asbestos mat should be kept under the dish 
during boiling to prevent burning. When it has 
boiled twenty minutes remove from the fire and 
allow to cool slightly. Add the lemon juice, 
fruit and grated orange peel. 

The orange peel may be put in a small cheese- 
cloth and suspended in the paste during cook- 
ing. This method of supplying the orange flavor 
is preferred, as no particles of the orange peel 
show up in the paste. When the peel is grated, 
care should be taken not to grate into the white 
inner skin. The orange flavor is found in the 
small oil cells next to the outer skin. 

When the paste has slightly cooled and the 
ingredients are all added, pour into an unbut- 
tered bread tin and let stand in a cool place over 
night 

When ready to serve, sift confectioner’s sugar 
over top of the paste, with a sharp flexible 
knife loosen from the tin and turn bottom side 
i on a board or platter dredged with sugar. 

it does not readily loosen, dip the fingers 
in the sugar and loosen one end, then gradually 


pull the paste from the pan. Cut into cubes 
with a long sharp knife. Roll the cubes of 
paste in confectioner’s sugar and arrange as 
desired. Keep in a cool place. 


Tomato Jelly for Salads 


One can of strained and stewed tomatoes, 1 
teaspoonful of salt, 1 teaspoonful of powdered 
sugar, 2-3 of a box of granulated gelatine, 14 
cup of cold water. 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water and when 
thoroughly softened combine all the ingredients. 
Mold in small molds as nearly to resemble 
tomatoes as possible; tea cups will do. When 
ready to serve unmold and place on a bed of let- 
tuce. Serve with whatever dressing desired. 
French dressing is good, or French dressing may 
be used in connection with cooked dressing. 

French Dressing 

Four tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar, 144 teaspoonful of salt, 14 tea- 
spoonful of paprika, onion juice. 

Put in a bottle and shake until an emulsion is 
formed. Have all the ingredients cold. More 
olive oil may be used for the same amount of 
vinegar if desired. 


Whipped Cream Helps 


Cream to whip nicely should be thick and 
about thirty-six hours old. Such cream will 
whip in a few minutes and about double in bulk. 
Few people can get such cream and often ex- 
perience great difficulty in getting it to whip 
nicely. Such cream can be improved by the use 
of Viscogen. Viscogen is a solution of lime in 
sugar. It cannot be found at a drug store, but 
must be made at home. It keeps well if prop- 
erly cared for. 

How to Make Viscogen 


Dissolve one-half cup of granulated sugar in 
one and one-fourth cups of water; add three- 
fourths cup of cold water to two ounces of 
quick lime and let it gradually slake; when 
slaked strain through a cheesecloth to remove 
all particles of lime. Pour this liquid into the 
sugar and water liquid and shake occasionally 
for three hours. Set aside to settle. The next 
morning pour off the clear liquid, being careful 
to stop pouring as soon as the liquid shows 
signs of becoming cloudy. 

Put the Viscogen in small bottles with glass 
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want our new Ze 
Cook Book 


Send your name | 
on a post card 


Here is a Cook Book worth while. So full of original and 
helpful suggestions that it will be welcome in every home. 
Beautifully illustrated color-pages show new desserts and 
dainty dishes and how they should be made and served. A 
book to be prized by every woman who must meet the daily 
problem of giving variety to the home table—who wants new 
and appetizing recipes, at the same time considering economy 
and nutritive values. The collection of successful recipes for 
home candy-making is remarkable—directions so simple that 
the young folks can follow them with results that will delight 
all the family. Every recipe in the book is practical—tried and 
proved—and has the authority of well-known cooking experts. 

Send your name today before the edition is exhausted and 
you will receive a copy free by return mail. 
is the favorite syrup in millions of American homes. It 
Kero is the great spread for bread: delicious on griddle cakes, 
——<» waffles and hot biscuit. It makes fine candy—taffy, fudge, 
fondant creams and chocolates. There are two kinds of Karo—Karo (Crystal 


White) red label: clear as strained honey: very delicate flavor—Karo, blue 


label: full rich flavor. 
Ask your grocer for Karo today—and write for the 
Corn Products Cook Book. Address 
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Like Bubbles 
in a Bowl of Milk 


Here’s an idea which is being used in a 
million homes, we think. 


Instead of bread or crackers, Pufied Grains are served in milk. 
Note what the users gain. 

The grains are much crisper than crackers. . 

They are four times as porous as bread. 

They are whole-grain foods, not merely the flour. 

The taste is like toasted nuts. 

Puffed Grains are light and airy. They float on milk. Yet a 
touch of the teeth will crush them into almond-flavored granules. 

And these exploded grains are twice as digestible as the best 
other cereal food. 


In the Morning 


For breakfast serve with cream and sugar, or mix the grains 
with fruit. 

For dinner serve as wafers in your soup. Or scatter them 
over a dish of ice cream, to give you a nut-like blend. 

But for suppers or luncheons, or a bedtime dish, serve in 
bowls of milk. 

You will say that these thin, crisp, toasted wafers are the 
most enticing foods you know. 


Except in 
Extreme 


1 5c West 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 


Prof. Anderson’s Foods 


These are the foods which experts know as Prof. Anderson’s 
foods. 

They are made by steam explosion—by being shot from 
guns. The millions of granules inside of each grain are literally 
blasted to pieces. 

That’s what makes them so porous. That is why they digest. 
And the nut-like taste results from applying 550 degrees of heat. 

Puffed Grains, as every expert knows, are the best-cooked 
foods in existence. 

And 250,000,000 dishes last year were consumed by the people 
who love them. 


Tell your grocer to send a package of each. 
Then try out these ways of serving. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


stoppers and store in a cool dark place. If a 
piece of white paper is put under each stopper, 
less difficulty will be experienced in opening. 

An ordinary Dover egg beater and an earthen 
mixing bowl is quite as good for beating cream 
as the numerous patent cream beaters. 

If a large amount of cream is to be whipped, 
put only a small portion of it in the bowl at 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


once. Have the cream, bowl and egg beater 
cold. Put the egg beater into the cream and 
cover the bowl with a piece of white paper, in 
which a slit has been made to allow the beater 
to stand in the center. Allow the paper to ex- 
tend over the edges of the bowl about one inch 
all the way around. This arrangement saves 
the cream and prevents spattering. 


Hints for the Easter Wedding 


An Approved Form of Invitation for a 
Church Wedding 


Mr. and Mrs. James Norton 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 
Jane Elizabeth 


to 
Mr. Paul Winton Adams 
at St. Paul’s Church 
on Saturday morning, March Twenty- 
Second 
at Eleven O'clock 


When invitations to the wedding are not sent 
to all of the friends, announcement cards are 
sent immediately after the wedding. 


The Announcement Card 


Mr. and Mrs. James Norton 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Jane Elizabeth 


to 
Mr. Paul Winton Adams 
March Twenty- 


on Saturday morning, 
Second 
St. Paul’s Church 

Chicago 


Wedding invitations do not require an an- 
swer, unless one is requested, as is somethimes 
done, for a small home wedding. 

Friends living at a distance who cannot at- 
tend should send their visiting cards enclosed 
in a small white envelope. This should be 
addressed to whoever issued the wedding invi- 
tations. Correct people consider it nice to call 


within ten days after a wedding has taken place. 

If there is to be a reception after the church 
wedding an additional card is enclosed to such 
special friends as are desired to attend. 


The Reception Card 


* At Home 


After the Ceremony 
527 Westwood Avenue 


All wedding expenses are paid for by the bride, 
except the clergyman’s fee, the wedding ring 
and the bride’s bouquet. 

Easter tide is an especially appropriate time 
to annotince an engagement. 

A clever announcement card may incorporate 
the photographs or drawings of the prospective 
bride and groom. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dow 
announce 
the engagement 


got 
their daughter Elizabeth 
to 
Mr. William Wilson 


A Wedding Dinner 
Decorations—White sweet peas and maiden- 
hair ferns. 


Oysters 
Clear Soup 
Olives Celery 
Roast Chicken 
Browned Potatoes Cauliflower 


Fruit Salad 


Coffee 


Ice Cream Bride’s Cake 


Suggestions for Cooking Vegetables 


LL GREEN vegetables, roots, and tubers 
should be crisp and firm and thoroughly 
clean when put on to cook. 

Soak wilted vegetables in cold water to 
freshen them. 

Put salt in cooking vegetables when half 
done. 

A dash of soda helps green vegetables to keep 
their color. 

Peas and spinach are much better color if 
cooked uncovered. 

Cook delicately flavored vegetables in a 
small amount of water. 

Cook vegetables which have a strong odor or 
taste in a large amount of water. 

Cook young carrots and beets whole, then 
skin and slice. 

Clean vegetables with a brush. 

Salt tends to darken cabbage, cauliflower, or 
brussels sprouts. 

Tie cauliflower and cabbage in a piece of 
cheesecloth. It is easy to handle and keeps its 
shape. 

Slice egg plant with a silver knife. 


Always wash a dozen pea pods to cook with 
the peas. This gives them a better flavor. 

Peas are delicious when cooked in the pod. 
The pods burst open. and rise to the top, the 
peas settle to the bottom. 

Wegetables thoroughly ventilated while cook- 
ing are thought to be more wholesome and of 
better flavor. 

Vegetables should not be cooked in an iron 
kettle. 

Careful trimming and thorough washing 
are essential. 

Cook vegetables as soon after gathering as 
possible. 

Cook uncovered: Dandelions, spinach, 
green peas, cauliflower, cabbage and brussels 
sprouts. 2 


Chili Sauce 
Eighteen ripe tomatoes (large), 4 green pep- 
pers, 6 large onions, 4 cupfuls vinegar, 3 table- 
spoonfuls salt, 12 tablespoonfuls sugar. 
Chop onions, tomatoes and peppers; add 
other ingredients and boil until thick. 


Making a Raphia Basket — 


By CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 


RR APHIA basketry is one of the home crafts 
that gives beautiful results at small ex- 
pense. The chief requisites for an artistic bas- 
ket are time and good taste. 

The spool and pin tray shown in the illus- 
tration are simple in design and execution. 
They are worked out in the knot-stitch. 

The materials required are two ounces of 
natural raphia, one ounce of wood brown raphia, 
one ounce of reed, and two number ninteeen 
tapestry needles. 


When the base of the basket has been com- 
pleted, hold one reed above the other at such 
an angle as to give a desirable curve for the side. 
This pattern, however, gives a desirable bowl 
shape without much modeling. For a small 
basket, space the zig-zag pattern so that there 
will be five white stitches between every two 
points. If a large basket is required, twenty 
stitches may be used instead of five, and several 
rows of brown in the place of one. As the sides 
of the pin tray are vertical, the reeds must be 
held one directly above the other in forming 
the sides. 

Cut off the left-over reed on a slant and con- 
sidering the thin end of the reed and the reed 
below it as one reed, sew them together to the 
reed below. This makes a neat ending. Over- 
sew the mouth of the basket a second time, as it 
gives strength at the point where the basket 
gets considerable wear. 
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Cherokee 


Continued from page 10 


thickets, and arbors of tangled vines, a few min- 
utes’ walk from the house. The negroes called 
it the Singing Haunt, because it was there that 
the musical ghost of the place was reputed to 
sing. Cherokee named it the Pool of Dreams, 
and often sat there. 

One evening she was dreaming as usual at the 
window of the big living room, her favorite 
place at this hour. The lamps were not lighted 

et; Miss Crawford had gone for a fan, for it had 
ecome very hot. Outside the Florida moon- 
light poured a rain of warm radiance upon every 
thing. The fragrance of the roses made one 


y. 

Suddenly she heard a man’s voice singing. It 
was a charming air, tender and passionate, 
utterly suited to the lyrical mood of the Southern 
night. Breathless, Cherokee listened, and then 
a mocking bird began to sing near by, and the 
two voices, the man’s and the bird’s, became 
mingled in an indistinguishable melody. By 
degrees the musit became all bird-notes; the 
mysterious little song had died gradually away. 

“T never heard such a mocking bird!” said 
Miss Stephanie, joining her at the window. 

It was on Cherokee’s lips to ask if she had 
heard the man singing too, but a thought 
checked her. She remembered the singing 
ghost! 

After that she heard him often, but she never 
spoke of it to a soul. She had for so long lived 
a life apart, an existence in which only dreams 
«seemed real, that it would never have occurred 
to her to discuss that ghostly music with anyone. 

By degrees an unrest grew in her, a strange, 
insistent yearning to follow when the voice 
called to her. The singing seemed to draw her 
out of the house into the fragrant labyrinth of 
the night. 
against it, instinctively, but at last she went. 

Something that would not be denied, some- 
thing stronger than anything in her, urged her. 
She went eagerly, hurriedly, over the wet grass 
in the moonlight. Aunt Stephanie had fallen 
asleep on the veranda. The negroes were 


chanting an old camp-meeting air, low and 


monotonous. It seemed to act like a deep organ 
for the song that was impelling her on. Never 
had the unseen singer of the night poured out 
such a flood of lovely song; all the night thrilled 
to it, and Cherokee’s feet bore her faster and 
faster through the electric, quivering air. 

She passed the sundial, and sped on toward 
the Singing Haunt, her Pool of Dreams. At 
last she stood in a perfumed, dew-dripping 
thicket, and paused sharply, as though someone 
had stretched out a hand to stop her. There 
was no singing now, only silence and the moon- 
light drifting down through mosses and swaying 
vines and interlaced palmetto leaves; and the 
scent of the roses. 

The night was very hot, but suddenly, plainly, 
a chilly gust of air blew in her face. Instantly 
through Cherokee’s mind passed the memory 
of the wonderful line: 

“The wind that blows between the worlds”— 
There was a very, very long pause, in which the 
night stood still, and in which she knew definite- 
ly that she waited—for something. 

Then, slowly and silently the dusky mass of 
blossoming green parted before her, and 
framed in the tangled underbrush she saw a 
face. It was a man’s face, or rather a boy’s, for 
he must have been very young. It was vivid, 
dark and eager, with shadowy yet sparkling 
eyes. The throat was bare and thick and strong 
with corded muscles, the flesh smooth like pale 
brown satin, she thought. His hair was black 
and curled crisply; there was a bloomy color on 
the lean young face. 

“Dyonisius!” whispered Cherokee. 
the Faun!—Donatello?-—Tito Melema?” 

A lithe brown arm pushed aside a heavy rose- 
branch, and the whole vigorous body stood 
there in the faint broken moonlight. His tunic 
was misty and russet-golden in color blending 
tawnily into his warm brown flesh. Was he 
Greek? Was he of the East? Was he Old 
Spain or lost Provence, incarnated in one splen- 
did youth? She only knew that no wood god 
was ever more breathlessly magnificent. 

“Am I dreaming, I wonder?” remarked Cher- 
okee, simply. 

He laughed delightfully, showing square 
white teeth. 

“Tsn’t it nicer not to know?” he said. And 
she knew at once that it had been his voice that 
had sung. The same note of music was in it 
when he spoke. 

“Not to know what?” She was so dazed that 

. her mind seemed to work slowly. 

“Whether or not—this—is a dream!” 

He came a little closer, and instantly Chero- 
kee felt that odd cool breath pass across her face 
and neck. It was gone in a moment, and the air 
was as warm and languorous as before. 

“Are you frightened?” he asked. 

Cherokee considered. “No,” she replied, 
truthfully, “I am not. I thought that I was a 
moment ago; but I am not. It seems quite 
natural to be talking to you like this. You 
know I—I have often heard you here in the 
evening—haven’t I?” 

His eyes flashed strangely. Cherokee had 
never listened to such a tone of haunting 
tenderness, as he said: 

“IT have sung to you every night”—— 

“Do you know,” the girl said, “I thought 
that—that when one were like you—I 
mean——” 

“Why don’t you say it?” laughed the boy. 
“A ghost! Yes?” 

“T thought you—you all—talked mysterious- 


“No— 


Over and over again she struggled , 


ly, in hollow tones; and were very, very awful, 
and—and wonderful, you know!” 

His laughter was delicious, she thought, it 
was so young and loud and ringing. She won- 
dered if Aunt Stephanie on the veranda could 
hear it too, or if it were pitched only for her ears. 

“When we love,” he said at last very gently 
and softly, “we may command whatever speech 
we will. Tongues are nothing, words are noth- 
ing; places and times are nothing—a century 
may be a moment, and it may be but a step 
across the world. It is my soul speaking to 
yours, and it takes the speech that is familiar to 
you, that we may not have to waste time in try- 
ing to understand words, when there are so 
many real things to understand.” 

Her heart beat fast and faster, and all the 
warm radiant night seemed suddenly tremulous, 
like the shimmer of heat above a bright fire. 

“We love each other!” he said. 

Cherokee closed her eyes, and fancied that 
she felt once more the chilling puff of wind. 
When she looked about her again there was no 
one near her. But the scent of the small white 
roses was sweeter than ever. She walked home 
through the bright night. 

“You look only half awake!” said Miss Craw- 
ford,-as the girl came onto the veranda a few 
minutes later. “Do you feel quite well?” 

“Yes—Oh, wonderfully, wonderfully well!”— 
returned Cherokee, and her voice was like that 
of a thrush. She went to bed at once. 

Every night after that she hastened down into 
the dew-drenched garden among the roses, 
where the wraith-like mosses waved in the night 
air and the shadows of the palmettoes made 
arabesques in the moonlight— Every night 
she heard him singing—and every night that 
“wind that blows between the worlds” breathed 
upon her. And every night he came to her 
from among the roses and tangled green things 
of the dark woods, and they walked and talked 
together, and together spun the fairy web of the 
Great Romance. 

Often Cherokee forgot that he was not warm 
and human and living; only she knew that they 
could not touch each other. She had no wish 
for a closer contact than this delicious spiritual 
intimacy. His presence filled her heart and 
soul, and it needed not the meeting of hands or 
lips to seal their union. 

He was the Impossible, the Ideal, the Hope- 
less Hope, the Much Desired, the Dream of 
every woman ever born—the Perfect Lover. 
Almost Cherokee could have believed that her 
ardent and introspective fancy had created him 
out of her moon-filled loneliness, out of the 
dream-stuff that her yearning heart had always 
been spinning. Yet she knew that this was not 
so. Rather she must recognize in him the other 
half of herself, the one spirit which could fit to 
hers without showing where the two had joined. 
With him, oh, exquisite fulfillment of the femi- 
nine ideal!—she could even be as foolish as she 
willed! 

But one night there was no singing, and when 
she went out to meet him, she came face to face 
with him moving like a dim flame across the wet 
grass. Involuntarily she glanced back to see if 
her aunt were on the veranda; he had never met 
her in the open before. Then she remembered 
that no eyes but hers could see him. The heat 
had lifted, and the moon looked paler than 
usual; and all the night was cool and gusty— 

They stood and met each other’s eyes, and 
Cherokee felt a hand like that of Fate upon her 
heart. 

“T shall not see you again,” he said. “I have 
come to say good-bye.” 

“Why?” she whispered, very faintly, for her 
pulses had seemed stilled for a second. 

“Because—I am not content—I want to 
touch you.” 

There was an eternity of hopeless pain and 
longing in his voice, and the tragedy of life too 
strong for death looked out of his eyes. “I 
shall have to go,” he said. 

“Where?” she could only speak in such weak, 
broken phrases. 

“T do not know—I shall drift out into the void 
somewhere, and wait for you in the sky.” 

“And it must be?” 

“Yes. The essence of love is its desire toward 
oneness. And death and life cannot be one. It 
is over.” 

“When I come,” she said, faltering, “shall we 
see each other again—as we do now?” 

“Better than now!—I shall hold you then, 
and touch you, and keep you close, for we shall 
be made of the same substance.” 

“Flesh?” 

“Can we know? But it will not matter—then. 
Because it will be the same. We shall belong to 
each other—then.” 

“And until then——?” 
breath. 

“Until then, oh, my one mate, my most dearly 
loved, I shall wait!—I am of the dead and you 
of the living; I am shadow, you are real—I am 
a phantom, you are a woman—the only woman 
in a million worlds—I love you—I love you—I 
love you—Cherokee! Cherokee-Rose!—Good- 
Night!” ! 

In the fragrant darkness she found herself 
stumbling blindly after him— His voice floated 
about her like the voice of the night-bird sum- 
moning his mate. Life seemed suddenly less 
than nothing, death the one supreme delight. 
He was waiting for her, even now he was wait- 
ing; impatient, ardent— Oh, she could not 
delay; she must join him, she must be one with 
his soul—her lover, her well-beloved! : 

She was standing at the edge of the Pool of 


Her voice was a 
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Given To You 
As Extra Value 


Think of getting entirely without charge, the fine home-furnish- 
ings shown here—or your choice of nearly two thousand others! 
You can do it—we have two million customers doing it today. 
All that is necessary is to buy your household supplies—teas, 
foods, soaps, toilet articles and notions—direct from us, the manu- 
You can get the same quantity and quality of supplies 
you’d get at the store and these fine furnishings extra as a bonus 
There’s almost everything you can possibly need, to choose from 
—fine furniture of all kinds, portieres, rugs, silverware and stylish 
new clothing. All are given to you with purchases of Larkin Products. 
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Cedar Chest No. 10100 
Given with purchases of Larkin Products 


You Save Their Entire Store-Cost 


by LARKIN *** 


The quality of our 
Products is well-known 
everywhere—we make 
only the best of every- 
thing. We guarantee 
every article to satisfy 
you or your money 
back. The reasons we 
give you so much more 
for your money are 
two: First, our direct 
dealing saves you the 
profits and expenses of 
the middlemen; second, 
this saving is given 
back to you in Premium 
Merchandise that our 
immense buying facili- 
ties enable us to get at. 
far lower prices than 
you could. 


Sent at Once on 30 Days’ Trial 


You don’t have to wait—or save—or accumulate. 
immediately $10 worth of our Products and any article given therewith 
—all of your selecting—on 30 days’ free trial, no money in advance! 
What better proof of quality could we offer than that? 
established 38 years and have customers in every county in the Union. 

| Any bank will vouch for our high standing, or you can write to the 


publishers of this magazine. 


Mail Coupon For New Spring Catalog | 


Sent free upon request. It 


Dealing 


Music Cabinet fi 
No. 250 (choice ~ 
of two finishes) 
Given with a $10 
purchase of 
Products 


is the largest catalog we have ever 


| published and contains all our wonderful money-saving offers in 


full. 


Sending for it does not obligate you in the least. 


Mail the 


| |, coupon to our nearest address, or if 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 


you prefer, simply write a postal ask- 
ing for Catalog and mention, the 
name of this magazine. 


Larkin Co. 


Chicago, Il. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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have ever known to secure high-crade Homefurnishings without having the necessary 
cash to pay for them. We gave out over $11,000,000 worth of these Certificates last year. 
As a result, our business made such a gigantic leap in volume that we were forced to stop 


advertising and to refuse a great many orders. 
that we couldn’t take care of more business. I 
accounts and are offering $7,000,000 worth of Credit Certificates Free. 
ment is made so that you who were disappointed last year can get in early. 
TODA Y—as we may again be forced to withdraw this offer. 


The rush for goods was so tremendous 
We are now ready to open 50,000 new 
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A new issue of People’s $150 
Credit Purchase Certificates is 
ready. You are entitled to one of 
these valuable Certificates abso- 
lutely free. This Certificate has 
the same purchasing power as 
$150 in cash, when used with first. 
payment to buy Homefurnishings 
and Jewelry of every description 
from our wonderful Book of Bar- 

ains. We have shipped out mil- 
ions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise on these Credit Pur- 
chase Certificates. Don’t delay 
writing for your free $150 Credit 
Certificate. A postal will do. Only 
one Certificate to a family. 


How to Buy With 
Credit Certificates 


These Certificates are good on 
the purchase of anything and 
everything in our gre Easy- 
Way-to-Pay Book, the atest 
Book of Bargains in existence. 

The book gives full details of 
the famous Easy- Way-to-Pay 
Plan. You can furnish your en- 
tire home on free and unlimited 
credit. 
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through us on credit. 

Our plan enables you to save 50 
per cent _of the regular store 
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Easy -Way-to-Pay Plan, Even 
those who are short of ready 
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prices, thus saving all middle- 
men’s profits. 
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to you es Jow as to dealers and 
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pets and Rugs, Tables, Chairs, 
Beds, Stoves, Davenports, 
Sewing Machines, Kitchen 
Cabinets, Phonographs, Pi- 
anos, Organs, Curtains, China, 
Blankets, Upholstered Furni- 
ture, Watches, Clocks and 
Jewelry—everything used in the 
modern home. 

There are over 5,000 different 
articles described and illustrated 
in the great Easy - Way-to-Pay 
Book, all offered on credit and at 
extraordinarily low prices. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
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Dreams, and he still seemed to call her. Why, 
the air was full of his voice, up as far as the 
moon, and out as far as the shore of Eternity !— 

“Oh, my dearest, it is not good-night—never 
good- night again!” she cried. “I know now that 
this has been the dream—this strange, dull 
world!— But now I am going to awaken!— 
I am coming—dear, I am coming!” 

A wild wind rose in the night and blew the 
rose petals from one end of the place to the other. 
It was like a fall of snow, or a flight of ghostly 
butterflies. Still they waited for Cherokee to 
come home. Miss Stephanie was shattered by 
grief and anxiety, but Mammy Lucrece rocked 
to and fro and muttered to herself, for she had 
had a warning. 

“Even the mocking birds do not sing!” cried 
poor Miss Stephanie. 

The old colored woman looked up with a 
strange light in her eyes. ¢ 

“Mah honey chile has gone away,” she said, 
solemnly. “She has done gone to her own— 
And dere won’t never be no more mockin’ birds 
singin’ in de gyardens of Che’yokee.” : 


““Morgue’’ An Aid to Efficiency 
By Merze Marvin 
YOUNG wife who was always well informed 
and brimful of ideas, stories, and current 
topics, explained her method thus: 

“T formerly worked on a daily newspaper 
where we had a ‘morgue,’ which is newspaper 
slang for a filing cabinet devoted to clippings 
and information on every subject under the 
sun. When I married I resolved to adopt the 
system, on a smaller scale, to my own needs, 
and reserved a couple of pigeon holes in my 
desk for the purpose. Then I purchased at a 
newspaper office two dozen stout No. 12 manilla 
envelopes. These I labeled. 

“In pigeon hole No. 1, I placed Gift Sugges- 
tions, Holiday Celebrations, Parties and Enter- 
tainments, High Cost of Living, Household 
Economics, Dress, Attractive House Plans, 
Home Decoration and Applied Art, Gardens, 
Fancy Work, and two envelopes for Receipts. 

“In pigeon hole No. 2, I placed Book Re- 
views and Authors, Art, New Plays and Play- 
ers, Prominent People, Current Events, Anec- 
dotes, Poems, Family History Data, Nature 
Study, Vacation Suggestions, and two blank 
envelopes to be used for other subjects in which 
I might become interested. 

“Into these envelopes went all clippings from 
magazines and newspapers pertaining to these 
subjects. When a friend went to Rome to live, 
Ladded ‘Italy,’ so that I might keep in touch 
with her. When my club began to study of 
Germany, I had a ready receptacle for copious 
German notes. Thus my ‘morgue’ grew, so 
that now I have four pigeon-holes, and forty- 
eight envelopes, containing a useful fund of in- 
formation on every subject in which I am, or 
expect to be, interested, logically grouped for 
instant reference. I consider it my most valu- 
ble aid to efficient life.” 


The Gypsy Rose 
By Epiti WYATT 
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A St. Patrick Tea 


By LOUISE E. DEW 


How a Clever Hostess with Small Means Acceptably Entertained Twenty- 
Five Women for Five Dollars 


HERE comes a time to most women when 
their social obligations rise up and smite 
them between the eyes. That was exactly what 
happened to a certain little woman who de- 
she was positively ashamed to accept an- 

other invitation without reciprocating. 

Among her chosen friends any lack of enter- 
taining on her part was graciously overlooked, 
for they well knew that modest circumstances 
forbade undue hospitality. But the others—the 
richer women of her acquaintances—who had 
shown her such cordiality since she had become 
one of them in the beautiful suburban com- 
munity, these she felt had a right to expect 
something more substantial than smiles. It 
was evident that she must devise some means of 
entertaining them, but how? Surely here was a 
problem to conjure with. 

Doubtingly she took the pad and pencil, only 
to find that any kind of luncheon or card party 
with favors and prizes was simply out of the 
question. After enumerating and deciding that 
at least twenty-five guests must be invited, the 
five-dollar bill before her looked hopelessly 
small. If ever an Aladdin wished for a magic 
lamp, she, poor lass, longed for some miracle to 
happen. 

And it did, for suddenly the “Green Tea” idea 
took shape under the corners of the “Long- 
green,” and with the glory of conquest upon her 
in spite of a flat pocketbook, her wits did the 
rest. 

Her “Green Tea” should be given in March, 
she decided, immediately after the early spring 
cleaning was over, and Little Love cottage was 
“spic-span.” When fresh curtains were at the 
windows, rugs well cleaned, two sets of center- 
pieces and doilies, dresser, sideboard, and bed- 
coverings freshly laundered by her own hands, 
the preliminaries were over. 2 

Fortunate indeed was her choice for a March 
party, as she could use St. Partick’s day for the 
purpose and profit by the laxity in social dignity 
which the date afforded. For let it be whis- 
pered, she had neither enough dishes to go 
around, nor a maid to serve. 

Following the green color scheme chosen, she 
made a purchase of three-dozen white paper 
plates at ten cents a dozen; one package of 
paper napkins at five cents a hundred; three 
sheets of bright green “pin-wheel” paper, and 
three sheets of green tissue paper. Two sham- 
rock patterns were next cut from the card- 
board—one was one and one-half inches, the 
other three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 

Upon the back of the green paper, the sham- 
rocks were outlined, and the whole gone over 
with a coat of mucilage. When dry, the sham- 
rocks were cut out and easily moistened into 
place. A large one was pasted in the center of 
each nakpin, until three dozen proudly bore the 
emerald emblem. zs 

On the great day two tables were used—the 
dining-room table made small, and a substan- 
tial card table adjunct. The former was in its 

-aecustomed place, while the latter was in the 
living room. Each was laid with a white center- 
piece over green tissue; the paper cut out to fit 
the scalloped edges. This was not obtrusive, 
yet gave a hint of the accepted color scheme of 
green. 

In the center of the tables were, respectively, 
a Boston fern and a small rubber plant. (What 
home cannot furnish the same?) The plants 
were on plates covered with green tissue, the 
bases surrounded and covered with small 
bunches of grapes, golden oranges, and sprays 
of fresh parsley. Low bowls of parsley and 
branches of pussy willows—the latter a con- 
tribution of the small daughter of the hostess— 
were the only “floral” decorations, save a pot of 
glowing daffodils, the gift of a thoughtful 
friend. 

The two friends who presided at the tables, 
and assisted in serving, were dressed as the host- 
ess had requested, in simple white summer 
frocks with green sashes worn in real old- 
fashioned style, tied around the waist in a 
voluminous bow in the back. 

And now comes the most important part—the 
menu, which consisted of Russian tea served 
with lemon and mint; two kinds of sandwiches, 
two kinds of waffles, golden orange peel, green 
candies and good cheer. The list and expenses 


follow: 
3doz paper plates $.30 1 Can Tunny Fish $ .30 
Napkins..... ~. 05 ‘2-lbs. Gut Sugar. ~ 16 
Tissue paper.... .06° 1 Ib. Green Win- 
Bab. Pea s.% 2). 50. wtenereen J... .; 30 
2 Bunches mint.. .10 1 Ib. Granulated 
2 Ibs. White DUSANCe a5 os 06 
CEES. ane Payee Be, he) oe eee 10 
6 Lemons... . 10 3 Cream Cheese. .30 
3 Boxes Graham 1Can Pimentoes. .10 
Wafers....... .380 1 doz. Oranges.. .20 
2 Boxes Cheese 1% lb. Butter.... .18 
Wafers....... -20 6 Bunches Pars- 
4 Loaves Bread ley.j. So BO 
(Home-made). .40 Maid........... 50 
BAS esse ess 22 As 
lb. Raisins 
(Seedless)..... ie LOCAL So $4.90 


The tea was made in the morning from one- 
half pound of leaves, chilling it quickly to pre- 
vent losing its flavor. It was served from tall 
cut-glass pitchers. To be truthful, the hostess 
felt a bit nervous about offering iced tea so early 
in the season, but she could not have made hot 
tea beforehand, and the making of it at the 


tables would have given her assistants much 
trouble, and, also caused a delay in serving it. 
Furthermore, the expense of cream had to be 
considered. The cold beverage with the re- 
refreshing lemon and the flavor of mint proved 
more than acceptable, however, as was evi- 
denced by the manner in which it was dis- 
patched. 

A neighboring girl acted as temporary maid, 
removing used glasses and washing them quickly 
in the kitchen where hot water and clean towels 
were in readiness, afterwards returning them to 
the tables. 

Upon arrival, the guests found the “latch- 
string” out, for the porch door was ajar. There 
the hostess greeted them, just within the living- 
room curtains. After a moment’s chat each 
one passed on to the tables where they were 
served with chilled tea in which was a thin wafer 
of lemon and a dainty sprig of mint, the whole 
placed with a shamrock napkin on a shamrock 
plate. The guests were then invited to choose 
whatever seemed most tempting, after which 
they left the tables, plates in hand, to mingle 


with friends. 


Each table bore, besides glasses; cut sugar, 
lemon, mint, plates, and napkins; pretty plates 
of cheese wafers and low dishes of green winter- 
green berries, and candied orange peel. To 
make the latter, cut the peeling in quarters 
from the oranges. Boil in clear water until the 
pulp is soft enough to pierce with a fork. Scrape 
off the white part without breaking the peel. 
Boil one cup of sugar and one of water until the 
syrup hardens in cold water and the skin is 
clear. Drain, dry and rollin sugar. Cut in thin 
strips with a scissors. 

Another delicacy which was a typical St. 
Patrick’s day dish was shamrock cheese. It 
was made by mixing one cake of American 
cream cheese with one-fourth the amount of 
finely chopped Pecan meats. Moisten with 
cream or mayonnaise and season with salt and 
pepper. Decorate the top with Pecan nuts 
placed in shamrock form, and arrange on water 
cress leaves. As a relish nothing could be more 
delicious, and the dish itself adds greatly to the 
appearance of the table. < 

Another pretty dish for such an informal 
“Green Tea,” is “Buttercups.” For the purpose, 
mold very thin slices of angel'cake in the bow] of 
dessert spoons and carefully trim off the edges. 
While shaping these, cover with thin icing 
which has been tinted yellow with the yolk of 
an egg. When the frosting has set, remove the 
cake from the spoons and place the petals in the 
form of buttercups. Fill the center with coarse 
granulated sugar tinted with harmless vege- 
table coloring. Serve the buttercups on indi- 
vidual plates. 

The bread which came from the “Woman’s 
Exchange” was a day old, and it was cut in the 
thinnest of slices, the delicious crust left on. 
Two loaves were spread with a bit of melted 
butter and a paste made of cream cheese, 
pimentoes, chopped parsley, and a seasoning of 
salt. The slices were large, spread on one side 
only, and then cut in four. This made the 
bread go twice as far as in double sliced sand- 
wiches. The other two loaves were spread in the 
same way with tunny fish, which is more deli- 
cate than salmon, adding lemon juice, chopped 
parsley, and the hard cooked yolk of two eggs. 
The Graham wafers were “dabbed” with a bit 
of meringue, made with the stiff whites of five 
eggs and one-half pound of sugar, They were 
then studded with whole seedless raisins, and 
browned in a hot oven. All plates were gar- 
nished with parsley. 

Two original features brought the “Green 
Tea” to a successful close. The small son of a 
neighbor was borrowed for the oceasion to im- 
personate a lad of young Erin. His dark knick- 
erbockers were banded with a stripe of green 
tissue; a sprig of parsley was fastened to the 
front of his tall silk hat, and lo! he was appro- 
priately clad to carry the Blarney Stone among 
the guests. This stone, by the way, was of the 
cobble variety pasted with a shamrock and it 
was borne on a green pillow. The little lad en- 
tered delightedly into the task of conjuring the 
guests to kiss the stone, and they expectantly 
waited for the flow of flattering speech that fell 
from their lips in consequence. 

It was afterwards said that not a tinge of gos- 
sip or malice marred the undertaking of the 
hostess of the “Green Tea.” This was indeed 
reward. As each guest left the room she was 
handed a tiny envelope, shamrock-sealed, made 
from a square of napkin. The wee lass who 
bore the offering explained that it contained a 
brewing of tea to prolong the memory of.friends. 
Enclosed with the tea was a packet which con- 
tained a quotation appropriate to the drinking 
of tea, such as the following: 

“Thank God for tea! 
What would the world do without tea! 
Lam glad I was not born before tea!’’ 
SIDNEY SMITH. 


“Tired Nature’s sweet restorer.” 
YOUNG. 


“To warm without healing, to cheer but not 
inebriate.” Bisaop BERKELEY. 
“Thou female tongue—running smile—smooth- 

ing—heart opening—wink tipping cordial.” 
Byron. 
“My Eanedom, Oh, my Kingdom, for a cup of 
tea! 


Intelligent 
Industry Insures 


Independence 


By FRANKLIN O. KING 


The Man Who tries to Kill an Elephant with 
a Pop-Gun is on a Par with the Person who 
would plan to Pulverize a Peanut with a Pile- 
Driver. Both may be Terribly in Earnest, but 
Neither has a Correct Idea of the Eternal Fitness 
of Things. Fools Spoil their Tools when they 
try to Reap Results without Rules. Like the 
Horse on the Treadmill—They are Walking Fast, 
but not Getting Anywhere, in Particular. The 
Untrained Man, with only Brute-Strength 
to commend Him, is up against a Hard Propo- 
sition in this Day and 
Age of Specialized Suprem- 5 


acy. 
In other Words, the 
Man who Knows How 


to do one or two things 
well, has most Every- 
body else “On the hum- 
mer,” when it comes to 
Competition. Emerson 
said:—“The Man who 
Makes the best Mouse- 
trap will find a Beaten 
Path to his Door, even 
though he Live in the 
Midst of a Forest.” I 
am not so Sure about 
the quotation, but it sim- 
ply bristles with Truth, 
like Quills on the Ridge- 
pole of a’ Fretful Porcu- 
pine. The Man with the 
Hoe would make more 
“dough” if he used Mod- 
ern Methods to Sow and 
to Reap. 


The Business Man 
makes the Best Farmer, 
because he Applies Busi- 
ness Principles to Buying 
and Selling, as well as 
to Growing his Crops. 
His Creed is Simply to make a Two-Dollar 
Bill grow where only a “One-Spot” grew before, 
and with all Due Respect to the Yokel who is 
Merely Multiplying Blades of Grass, I think the 
Business Farmer has the Bulge. 


The Mechanic, the School-teacher, the 
Doctor, the Lawyer and the Day-laborer are 
all “Business Men,” when it comes Right Down 
to it—“Even as You and I.” Most of them 
have had Training in the “School of Hard 
Knocks,” and Know How to Listen when “Money 
Talks.” It only requires the Application of 
Brains in Order to make the Earth most Any- 
where Bloom with Life. 


lL 


Ben Franklin said:—‘“He who by the Plow 
would Thrive, Himself must either Hold or 
Drive.” Tne Man who is Really in Earnest will 
absolutely make good on a Small Farm, if he 
will only Put his Shoulder to the Wheel, and 
stay “Put.” Work Wins—It Always Wins, but 
Industry and Intelligence are Irresistible 
and Invincible. 


Since Investigating Conditions in the Rain 
Belt of Gulf Coast Texas, I have no Fear of 


Two Texas Gulf Coast Products 
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Old Age or Poverty, because I Know I can 
Take Up a Few Acres down there and be Abso- 
lutely Independent. I am Firmly Convinced 
that with Average Intelligence and Average 
Industry, any Man who is now Working His 
Head off in the North to make a Bare Living, 
where they Snatch one Crop between Snow- 
Storms and Blizzards, can soon Lay Up a Nice 
Bank Account in the Winter Garden of Amer- 
ica. Come to the Land of Least Resistance, 
where You can grow Three Big Money-Making 
Crops a Year on the Same Soil and Without a 
Dollar’s Worth of Expense for Irrigation or 
Fertilization. 


I believe you could save Twenty-Five Cents 
a Day if You Tried. I know you would Try 
if you realized that our Growers of Figs, Straw- 
berries and Early Vegetables clear a net pro- 
fit of $300 to $500 an Acre. Men have Realized 
more than $1,000 an Acre growing Oranges 
in our Country. Remember that our Early 
Vegetables get to Northern Markets in Mid- 

Winter and Early Spring, 
ey when they command Top 
Prices. 


One German Truck 
Grower on adjoining 
lands last spring realized 
nearly $500 from three- 
fourths of an acre of 
Strawberries. You could 
do as well if you only 
Tried, and on a Ten- 


Acre Tract Find Finan- 
cial Freedom. 


The Biggest Price 
paid for a car of water- 
melons on the Houston 
Market last year was 
$140. The car was 
shipped by the Danbury 
Fruit and Truck Growers’ 
Association. 


We are situated with- 
in convenient shipping 
distance of Three Good 
Railroads and in addi- 
tion to this have the 
inestimable Advantages 
of Water Transporta- 
tion through the Splen- 
did Harbors of Galves- 
ton and Velasco, so 
that our Freight ‘Rates are Cut Practically in 
ialf. The Climate is Extremely Healthful and 
Superior to that of California or Florida—Win- 
ter or Summer—owing to the Constant Gulf 
Breeze. 


Our Contract Embodies Life and Accident 
Insurance, and should You Die or become 
totally disabled, Your family, or any one else 
You name, will get the Farm without the Pay- 
ment of Another Penny. If you should be Dis- 
satisfied, we will Absolutely Refund your Money, 
as per the Terms of our Guarantee. 


Write for our Free Book, which contains 
nearly 100 Photographs of Growing Crops, 
etc. Fill Out the Blank Space below with your 
Name and Address, plainly written, and mail 
it to the Texas-Gulf Realty Company, 1426 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Read it Care- 
fully, then use your own Good Judgment. 


Please send me your book, ‘Independence With Ten Acres.’ 


That Old Girl of Mine 


Kill That Bear 

Oh, You Silvery Bells (Jingle Bells) 
en You’re Away 

At The Gate of The Palace of Dreams 

I’m The Guy 

Held Up Rag 


Our Big Cat 


“Be My Little Baby Bumble Bee” 


“Buzz Around”’—‘Buzz Around” 


America’s greatest song success. 
field’s production—‘The Winsome Widow.” 

Not only novel—but really original. 

Do not deny yourself and your family this musical treat. 

Be sure to include it in your next order for music. 

Other popular songs and instrumental numbers at 


15c Per Copy—8 for $1.00—Postpaid 


? 
La) + bazain 
A —v oe Men round 
“Bo My Little Baby Bumble Bee” porns Dear Old New eee 
SONGS Ohe’You Besubfal Dell 


I’ll Come Back To You, My Honolulu Lou 


Down By The Old Garden Gate 


By Charles L. Johnson 


You will like this song even better 
than Down by the Old Mill Stream. 


of Waltzes, Marches, Two-Steps, Teaching Pieces, Songs, Folios, etc., will be mailed free up- 
on request. Write for it today. Weare the largest publishers of popular music in the world. 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 53-59 Farrar St., Detroit, Mich. 


The sensational song hit of Zieg- 


Rainbow 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Beautiful Lady Waltzes 
Dolly Madison Waltzes 
Come Back Rag 
Everybody Two-Step 
Ragtime Jim 
St. Vitus Rag 
Swamp Angel 
Golden Moon Intermezzo 
Spirit of Independence March 
hirlwind Galop 
Knights Templar March 


PONY 


Sidr Vy he * L 


This Picture shows one of our Boys riding the Shetland Pony, “‘Champion,’’ 
“nt we are going to give away. 


PRIZE PUZZLE 


which 
It is not very easy to find the faces of the six friends, 
but by close search and twisting and turning the picture 
around, they will be revealed, CAN YOU FIND THEM? 


YOU WILL WIN A PRIZE 


if you do. Try it! Don't give up! It will pay you. When you 
have found four of them, mark each with a cross (X); cut out 
the picture and mail to us. When your answer to the puzzle 
is received, we will send you a prize of 10 Beautiful Novel- 
ties, which will be a BIG SURPRISE to you and will more 
than delight you. We will also give you 1000 FREE PONY 
VOTBRBS, send you a picture of this Shetland Pony and wilt 


tell you all about the Pony Contest, how we give away all 
kinds of prizes for just a little effort, You can win if you 
try. It is a great opportunity. Write us today, sending 
puzzle picture with two 2c stamps to help pay the postage on 
the 10 Beautiful SURPRISE NOVELTIES mailed direct to you 
at once. Write your name and address plainly so there will 
be no mistake. Address Pony Puzzle, Dept. W. 


WOMAN’S WORLD PUB. CO., 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago, I’. 
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TWO MILLION PAIRS 
of 8-inch ‘SRanp SHEARS 


BRAND 
A Pair of These Cele- 
brated 50c Shears will be Gl \ EN 


To Each Reader of Woman’s World 


who will send us one (1) yearly subscrip- 


tion at thirty-five cents (35c), with five 
cents (5c) additional to pay postage and 


packing—Forty cents (40c) in all. 


We have perfected arrangements with the manufacturers 
of the “Celebrated Griffon Carbo- Magnetic Cutlery” to 
supply a pair of their famous tension shears to each 
reader of Woman’s World during 1913. 


The enormous quantity we will require. has 
enabled us to buy them so cheap that. the 
above offer has been made possible and 
accounts for this remarkable offer. The 
shears can be adjusted with a slight turn 
of the screw to cut wet tissue paper, the 

hardest test possible. Another turn and 
you can cut the heaviest carpet. 


They are made of the best shear 
steel, heavily nickel plated and ad- 
justed with a patent tension spring 
that cuts clear to the points. 
When you get your pair, com- 
pare them with what your 
local dealer offers you and if 
not satisfied with them, all 
you have to do is to say so 
and we will refund your 
money. Price without 
subscription, 5oc. 


“Griffon’”’ 
Brand 


Shears 
Belongs to 


TERMS OF 
OUR OFFER 


Send us one subscrip- 


tion and 4oc (stamps 
or coin) and we will send 
4 your pair of the celebrated 8- 
inch Griffon Brand Tension Shears 

direct to you. You can have 
ne, the Woman’s World sent as a 
? * gift toa friend. Remem- 
Ca %~ ber, the Shears would 

A 40 3%, cost 50c from your 

7 dealer. 


Language of Color 
By Dr. Epita B.. Lowry 


HE farmer, without any special training, 
recognizes wrong color in plants and speaks 

of their sickly appearance. If he has been a 
close observer, there is something about their 
expression, their color, that tells him the char- 
acter of the wrong, whether it is from heat or 
cold, from too much dampness or too little rain, 
from a deficiency in the soil or from sOme exter- 
nal cause. He recognizes the coming of blight, 
rust, mildew and the various parasitic diseases 
even before ‘these enemies are fully developed. 

If in the vegetable world disease is recognized 
by change in color, it is shown just as truly in 
the human race. Even here the popular expres- 
sions, “he has a healthy color” or “she has a 
sickly color” contain a great deal of truth. 
rhea can determine considerable by the 
color. 

The pigment color of the health varies in dif- 
ferent races and in different individuals. If we 
take a negro, for example, we find the jetty 
black has a transparency and cleanliness— 
glossy and smooth, that will be recognized 
readily. Should this man become sick the 
color would become dingy and opaque. If we 
take the olive or brown skin the same cleanli- 
ness and clearness is marked. If you take the 
Caucasian, the brunette will show the same 
clearness in the skin pigment, and the skin of 
the healthy blond inpresses you as being so 
transparent that you could almost look through 
it. We may even notice these pecularities in the 
color of the hair, for it shows health or disease 
the same as other appendages to the skin. 

The variation of the pigment color in different 
individuals is so great in health that it might 
seem almost impossible to derive any informa- 
tion from its variation in disease, yet it is quite 
as certain as that derived from other evidences 
of disease. It is necessary, though, to have a 
correct idea of the normal tint of the individual. 
Transparency and cleanliness are the character- 
istics of health whatever the shade. Excess of 
pigment, when it retains the clearness and trans- 
parency of health usually is evidence of an 
active life and good nutrition and excretion. 
In any increase of pigment, outdoor exposure 
must be taken into consideration. Local excess 
of pigment has a variable meaning, but, if still 
transparent, may be taken to indicate increased 
activity of certain organs. The deep pigment 
color of the neck of brain workers is an evidence 
of this. It is a sign of a healthy nutrition of the 
nerve centers. 

Sometimes we see about the mouth or face a 
yellowish brown coloration. ‘This generally 
may be taken to indicate a disorder of digestion. 
The skin is not receiving proper nourishment. 
No amount of cosmetics, of bleaches or powder, 
will remove this discoloration unless the under- 
lying digestive wrong is corrected. 

There is an increase of color distinctly brown 
which is known as “liver spots.” They usually 
are associated with indigestion, but mean a 
wrong of the bile pigment. In many cases the 
juice of a lemon taken in a little water before 
breakfast will right this wrong and cause the 
spots to disappear. These people usually are 
constipated and need to regulate their mode of 
living so as to cure this condition. 

Constipation usually can be cured by atten- 
tion to diet and habits. One essential in the 
treatment of constipation is regularity in the 
time of going to the toilet. Every one should 
chose a certain time of the day and go to the 
toilet at that time. Immediately after break- 
fast is a convenient period in most cases. One 
always should go at the same time even though 
there is no desire. At first it may be necessary 
to aid Nature by taking an enema or a mild 
laxative. This should be varied from day to day 
so that a habit is not formed. After a time 
Nature will form the habit of attending to the 
bowels at this regular time and will do so un- 
aided. A cup of hot water taken immediately 
upon rising sometimes has beneficial effects. 
The lemon juice taken for the liver spots will 
have a good effect in overcoming the constipa- 
tion. 

Besides the liver spots there is a diffuse bright 
yellow discoloration of jaundice, which is due 
to a disorder of the liver. In young babies this 
jaundice is a natural condition, for at birth the 
liver is very large in proportion to the size of 
the body. This jaundice usually appears a few 
days after birth and disappears within a few 
days. It needs no special treatment. However, 
the jaundice of older people is an entirely differ- 
ent affair and does need treatment, for it may 
indicate a serious involvement of the liver. 

One could hardly mistake the evidence of the 
dirty, dull, grimy color of the skin. It refers us 
to a wrong of the blood—“bad blood,” and we 
conclude that the blood is as dirty as the skin. 

Now, of course it would not do to mis- 
take the dirty, dingy skin of the “great un- 
washed.” .. Soap and water soon would tell the 
difference. It is common, though, to observe 
a person whose face gives the appearance of 
being dirty (muddy), although we may know 
for a fact that it has been fairly scrubbed with 
soap and water a few minutes previously. In 
this case the dirt is internal and not external. 
The only cleansing agent of any value here 
would be something that would clear out the 
blood and remove the dirt from the system. 
The body is not eliminating properly and waste 
material is accumulating. 


The Head-Line Artist 
A retired naval officer imbibed too freely, fell 
on a wine glass and cut his face. The local paper 
headed the item: 
“Serious Accident of American Man of War 
Trying to Get Into Port.” 
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Write Us and Say 


ev. purpose. 
shows over sixt 
color samples 0} 


ourfamous high- — P 
fa, House Paint at yyy 


over seventy color 
B9c a Gall. ssmpics’or tier 
es e fence, 
roof and BARN PAiNT ‘AT b6c A_ GAL. 
shingle stain 45c a gal., varni h stain $1.: 
a +» household enamels $1.46 a gal., {] 
wagon and implement paint $1.30 a gal. 
carriage paint at $1.63 a gil , floor paintat 
99c a gal., calcimine at 4 1-2c a pound; and 
paints ‘and varnishes for all kinds of work at 


= GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


BARN Z ROOF 
PAINT 


A ee RS is 
e guarantee our mixed paints not to 6 GAL 
crack or peel during 5 years of service. 
it should we will furnish new paint free) and a lion will tive! 
cover at least 250 square feet of surface with two coats. Don 
delay. Right now write for our great paint book, see the | eautiful 
colors and marvelously low prices, and read our wonderfully lib 
year guarantee which affords you absolute security. Tr. AY. 
Chicago 


JOHNM.SMYTHiseC 


11.0-L79-W 
*y Madison St, 


BOOK OF GOLD 


=> 


Free To Agents 


Our wonderful ‘‘Book of Gold’’ towers 
head and shoulders over anything ever 
? attempted by any Made-to-Measure Tailor- 
f lw ing House, Outtits cost us $48,000— 

fit \\\ others can’t imitate—in actual gold— 

| Vf EA Azents quiccly throw away your or- 

Mh \W/AiZ6o\\\\ dinary Outfits moment ia see this 

fl FWA dazzling ‘BOOK OF GOLD”! Never 
A i N\ before such a chance!! 

2) $60 A WEEK EASY 
RE ) “BOOK OF GOLD’’—200 Swell 
J Pan 34 Samples, 60 wondrous fashion plates 
ill i —makes success sure. No experience 
WT or cavital needed. }outany day 

| and clean up $5 to $15 infew hours. 
\ ‘3 Orders come easy—satisfaction guar- 

\ ye .anteed by $5,000 cash bond— you 

‘ Simply can’t fail with our help! 

YOUR OWN CLOTHES FREE 

Send us ahurry-up postal for your own freesuit offer and 
compl:te free sample outfit, charges prepaid. Your suit 
will prove a magnet—draw the crowd—compel admiration 
—orders will swiftly follow your appearance on street— 
“BOOK OF GOLD” does rest—positively no competition! 

GET OUR STARTLING OFFER 

Biggest—best—grandest money making chance—for new 
oroldagents. Trial will prove! Let us show you. Send 
name today and see what we send you FREE! Don t miss 
this. New—Different—Original. Write quick, forget every- 
thing and rush your application in to the old reliable, 


GREAT CENTRAL TAILORING CO., 
Dept.203 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
runthatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quicktime. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 


1900 Gravity 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 

Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If youare responsible, 
youcantry it first. Let 
us pay the freight. Sce 
the wondersit performs, 
Thousands bcing used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 
how it saves work 
and worry. Soldonlittle payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
887 Court Street, Binghamton, N.Y. Ifyou 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St.. Toronto, Canada. 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phonograph 


On FREE TRIALS, 


right to your own home. Entertain 
your family and your friends. Send it 
back atour expense if you don’t wantto 
keepit, $2 a month now pays ips 
for a genuine Edison Phonos 
graphat Rock Bottom 
prices and without even 
interest on monthly pay- 
ments. Send today for our 
beautiful Bree Edison 
Catalog. A postal willdo. But send it at once, 
Episoy PeonocraPH DIsTRIB 
BABS N BROS., Suite 3013 Zdison Bk.. Chi = 


10,000 Operas 


Fiay 10,000 operas, songs or pieces with 

each Permanent Jewel Disc Phonograph Needle. 
Use it 10,000 times. No changing. mes: 
soft, medium, loud. Puts new rich tonal value in 
your records. Prolongs life of dise. Every 
phonograph owner wants this ruby jewel needle. 


JEWEL DISC NEEDLE 


y Saves records, saves trouble, saves money. Guar- 
anteed for one years Your choice of soft, medium 
or loud needle only $1, postpaid free. Your money back if you 
are not delighted. Send only $1 today and enjoy your phonograph, 


Phonograph P. Dise Needle Co., Inc., Dept. 2067, Chicago. Il 


AEE s + Like hungry wolves 

E er? Fish Bite any time of the year 
5 ad __.if you use Magic-Fish-Lure., Best 
&: f fish bait ever discovered, Keeps you busy 
poilns them out. Write to-day and get a 
ox to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
J.F. Gregory, Dept.11, St.Louis, Mo 
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‘Take This S1x 
Piece Outfit font 


A magnifi- 
cent set of 
six pieces— 


"iG to 784 
besides one shown here. 


Here is What 
We Offer: 


The skirt of this 
handsome outfitis an all-wool 
Panama, handsomely embroidered. 
Victoria lawn waist with 
latest features. 
Taffeta glace petticoat. 
Venise lace collar = cuffs. 
Hea Kee down—that’ i—then 


rc eee ay in all. 
‘der Gene No. A ¥ 


Beautiful ‘Clothes 


ON GREDIT! 


We invite you to open a credit account 
with us. t us help you be well-dressed 
gl a the bg et Don 43 fnil to waste today at once, 


le Bock 
the ‘pomatat clothes you oe Sen ae eee you Day for ‘them 
while you wear 


Easy Payments Anything in 
our magnifi- 

cent catalog of big bargains may be purchased on 
the easiest mon thy bays ments, A vers ler, Get out 

wr—t eon te 
> ee f g Style Book and see the magnificent things 
m Wee 
“y ne 6-p icee outfit shown here is but one 


of 734 Bie bargains shown in our catalog. 


1913 Spring Style Book FREE 


All the new 1913 Spring Styles are pictured 

in our New Fashion Book No. 29now ready. The 

very latest ideas in Women’s and Chi 

Wearing Apparel. An authoritative guide for 

latest ¢ styles —shows everything in suits, cloaks, 

dresses, white .. millinery, shoes, hair goods, 
"3 , lingerie, waists, ete,, 

Also Ask for our Big Catalog of Men’s 
Made-to-Measure Clothes, heay 57. Both books 
= and postpaid. Write y. A postal will do. 

you wish Geaedieethnaueeet send only $1.00 
ives nan ien bust, hip and waist measure and skirt 
4 But write for Free Catalogs anyway. 


ELMER RICHARDS CO., Sc"'Grcace 


@yride and exhibit.a sample 1913 
Model 


until you receive and approve 
™of your bicycle. We ship 
bd i anywherein tho U.S. without 

=e advance, 
*; a: 


Wa cent 
4 DO ay ecignt, ten and a 


Wii 
NG 
Sea ye acca i) i during which time oe =r 
fF -\ 


ride the bicycle and put it to 
any test you wish. If you are 
# then not perfectly satisfied or 
% don’t wish to Moree the bicyele 
a you may shipit back to us at 
—_ a 2 and you will not 
e€ Ow 
We furnish the 
LOW FACTORY PRICES highest grade 
Le ys it is possible to make at one small 
profit above actual factory cost. You save 
$10 to $25 middlemen’s profits by buying direct 
of us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind 
our bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
es from anyone at any price until you receive our 


catalogues and learn our eard of factory prices and 
remarkable 8 © ASTON 
you WILL BE ONISHED when you receive our 


———— = Deaitifulcatalogueand 
study our superb modeis = the. wonderful lou-prices we 
can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at 
lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfied 
with $1 profit above factory cost. Bicycle Dealers, you 
can sell our bicycles under your own name plate et 
double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
GECOND HAND BICYCLES—A limited number taken 
= i by ous Up retail stores will be closed out at 
$ COAST h. Descriptive apne | aoe amas = 
| rear whee nner . 
Tikes, COASTER-GRAKE fe fampe eyelometers, parts 
irs and parts for all bicycles at half usual prices. 
Do NoT "WAtT—but write today forourLarge Catalo, 
beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 


tpg at and useful pag It only 
-- everything. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-41 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Shows. how to earn this , 
swell tailored-to-order suit 

in an hour. How to make 
$35 to$65a week, just by show- 
ing your fine FREE SAM- 
PLE SUIT andour beautiful 
samples to your friends. 


agnificent SAM- 
— Teas pa 
need no ex eaters 


oie See name t 


ait 
Chicago Tailors’ f Ass'n. Dent. os Van Buren St, Chicago 
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tennis together, and my wife and I reveled in 
their companionship. In six weeks they were 
practically inseparable. Yet, I daresay, with no 
thought of a serious affection between them. 
Then the moment came when my little girl 
realized that she loved this boy. 

“Tt came about, we afterward learned, by his 
being invited to come up to London and spend 
the night with an old chum. Effie did not want 
him to go; not because she grudged him the 
good time promised, but because she would miss 
him. They had been so much together that 
even a day with him away would be ‘beastly 
lonely.’ 

“He went, however, as he had promised—and 
the day was ‘beastly lonely.’ I even felt it my- 
self, being so used to studying with the lad, and 
having a pipe with him, like old friends, before 
we went to bed. But with Effie the separation 
was all but intolerable. Would he come back 
on the eight-thirty? Did we mind if she waited 
up for him? Or would he wait for the last train, 
did we think? And so on until bedtime. 

“He did not come, and we thought nothing 
more of Effie’s anxiety than to be rather amused 
and pleased at its indication of their complete 
congeniality as playfellows. I remember hav- 
ing some slight misgivings, as I thought of Mary 
Ann. But our baby was so different! Surely 
nothing could harm her. Besides, had her 
mother not warned her of the dangers that 
lurked in the path of every young girl? And, 
furthermore, Archie was such a manly chap. 
I trusted him implicitly. 

“Next morning I was up early. My hair 
brushes, I discovered, were in Archie’s room. 
Half convinced that he was not yet home from 
London, having been awake at the time he 
should have arrived had he come down by the 
last train at midnight, I started for his room. 
On the threshold I stopped. Every drop of 
blood in my body seemed suddenly to rush to 
face. For through the door I heard the pur- 
posely subdued voices of our daughter and that 
boy discussing the right of Effie to express her 
love for him by being there. 

“My first impulse was the common impulse of 
an outraged parent. I should dash into that 
room, drag my daughter away and mete out 
such a vengeance on the man as my righteous 
anger demanded. But, hoping against hope 
that I was mistaken, I hesitated. 

“Oh, Archie, Archie, I love you, I love you!’ 
It was Effie’s voice I heard. ‘I love you more 
than life; more than my father or mother, more 
thanI know. And youloveme. You'll always 
love me. I know that. I’m happy about that. 
But what hurts me more than I can bear is the 
way you have of keeping away from me. I’m— 
oh, my dear, I’m too frightfully jealous of every- 
thing that keeps you away from me. I must 
feel your arms around me sometimes to keep 
me alive. If you told me you had been keeping 
out of my way because you didn’t love me I 
should laugh. It isn’t possible for you not to 
love me. You're doing it for some other reason, 
and I’m going to know it.’ 

“Blind with anger, I threw open the door and 
dashed into the room. I found my daughter in 
that boy’s arms. She had come to him straight 
from her own room, her hair still streaming 
down her back, her nightgown covered with no 
more than her kimona. 

““Good God!’ exclaimed the boy. You see, 
he at least knew the horrible wrong he was doing 
me and mine. 

“Good morning, father!’ exclaimed my 
daughter, as sweetly, as innocently as though we 
were meeting at the breakfast table. 

“Go to your room!’ I thundered at her, and 
as she closed the door I turned ferociously 
toward the man I could have that moment 
murdered without compunction. 

“What was my daughter doing in your 
room?’ 

“* Saying good morning,’ he answered, calmly. 
‘T give you my word of honor. 

“Honor! Honor!’ I shouted. ‘What sort 
of honor is yours that allows you to live in the 
house of a man whose implicit trust you have 
won and tempt his daughter into your bed- 
room?’ 

““You have no right to say that,’ he answered, 
passionately. ‘I ought not to have let Effie 
come im, but we love each other, and it’s per- 
fectly naturally that we should like saying a 
few words alone. It’s all my fault, and I’m 
sorry. But you’ve no right to doubt my word 
when I tell you that Effie only came to hear 
what I had done yesterday.’ 

“<Tell me the truth!’ I demanded. 

“T have told you the truth!’ he shouted. 
“But only half of it. Now you shall have it all. 
You deserve it. You may call me a liar if you 
like, but Effie waited in my room for me from 
twelve o’clock last night until four o’clock this 
morning. She came into it again this morning 
when she heard me come back. She was in the 
room fifteen minutes ago, when Mrs. Pember- 
ton came in, and I hid her in the closet.’ 

““Why? If you had nothing to be ashamed 
of?’ 

“Because I wanted to protect her. I don’t 
care what you believe. [am just telling you the 
truth to show you what I might have done be- 
cause no one has seen fit to tell Effie that she is 
a woman.’ 

“*She has been told,’ I shouted. ‘She has!’ 

“Oh, no!’ he cried. ‘That’s impossible. You 
may think that she’s been told, but she hasn’t. 
Good, God! do you know what you imply by 
saying that she has been told—that she was not 
ignorant, but was tempting me!’ 

“How dare you!’ I shouted. I seized him by 


dness of Virtue 
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the throat. But even as we struggled he found 
strength and breath to hurl my further shame 
at me. ‘Blame yourself for this!’ he cried, in 
passion. ‘Blame your wife. Effie never knew 
what she was doing. She knew nothing. If I 
hadn’t adored her; if I hadn’t been trying for 
all I was worth to play the game for your sake, 
I should have gone to her room before today, 
and I should have locked my room this morning. 
If I had, we should not have been to blame. 
You would—you and your wife. Good by!’” 

He paused to wipe the tears from his eyes, and 
I guess we did not know whether it were right to 
applaud the speaker, or to sympathize with the 
father. At any rate there was a complete, a 
deadly silence until he spoke again. 

“That, ladies,” he said, hesitantly; “that is 
the story of my shame. Or the story of what 
my shame might have been. I thank God that 
he taught me my lesson in time, for by it I have 
saved my child—and I hope I have helped you 
to an understanding of the pitiful ignorance in 
which we all live. # 

“But whether I have or hot, I shall go on tell- 
ing the story of what befell Mary Ann, and what 
might have befallen my own beloved daughter 
had the truth not been made clear to me. I 
have two children now, for my baby has mar- 
ried this lover of hers—a lover whose pardon I 
was proud to ask, and, oh, so grateful for the 
privilege. She came to us later that day with 
her simple story of going to Archie’s room, and 
it was, as he said. She didn’t know it was 
wrong; she didn’t know—and she was ignorant 
because her mother had broken her word to me, 
and had not told her. 

“He didn’t know I was awake,’ Effie said; 
‘but I heard him talking to you. I went in di- 
rectly and you’d gone. I couldn’t wait till I 
was dressed. I’d been waiting so long. He 
tried to send me away. But it was my only 
chance of seeing him alone and he drove me to 
speak. I won’t have him avoid me. I love him, 
and he loves me, and I’m a woman, not a child 
any longer. Mayn’t I think about my life 
now?’ 

“So it came to pass that I asked the mother of 
Mary Ann to let me invite to the funeral of that 
baby some of the mothers of our village, that I 
might talk to them and tell them the story I 
have told you. 

“But must I have my disgrace known to 
everybody, sir?’ she cried. 

“*Ves,’ I replied; ‘Your disgrace and mine 
must be made known. The moment has arrived 
when I have got to deal honestly with the truth. 
In the little coffin lies the body of a baby with- 
cut a name. It is called the child of sin, and it is 
wrongly called so. It is not the child of sin, but 
of ignorance, and for its birth you and everyone 
of the mothers who are coming with us to the 
churchyard are to blame. And JI, as much as 
anyone. Its motherisa child. It will be said of 
her that she has “gone wrong.” She will be 
pointed at, and sneered at, and giggled at, anda 
stigma will hang to her dress like a burr. But 
she is blameless. The one who is to blame is her 
mother.’ 

“And I said to her, as I say to you: For the 
sake of God get all the mothers, and the future 
mothers that you know, to tell their children 
the splendid truth. Implore them never to for- 
get this little grave for which we are all responsi- 
ble. Show them that if they don’t wish their 
girls to go through with what Mary Ann suffered 
they must not lie or quibble to spare themselves. 
While your daughters are still young have them 
put their arms around you while you tell them 
what a wonderful thing it is to be a woman. 
Let innocence remain in your homes by thrust- 
ing out ignorance, and keep your children mod- 
est by permitting yourselves no false modesty.” 

We shook the Rev. Harry Pemberton by the 
hand as we passed out of the Sunday school 
room. Some of us shamefacedly, I fear. And I, 
for one, with a mind full of thoughts. Thoughts 
and pictures I might say: ‘Thought of the cour- 
age of this young crusader in a new faith, and a 
most amusing picture of the next meeting of the 
aid society, when the subject of this mothers’ 
meeting is broached. Wouldn’t you just love 
to be there? 


The Mother—By Berton Braley 


Sure an’ I’m waitin’ to hear but the step av him, 
Him that’s been gone from us year afther year, 
He will come back like the picture I’ve kep’ av 
him, 
Smilin’ an’ gay wid his mirth an’ his cheer. 
Thrue they are sayin’ it’s death that has taken 
him, 
But I know betther that knew him so well, 
An’ it’s meself will be huggin’ an’ shakin’ him 
Whin he comes back wid fine sthories to tell. 


Whin the wind whistles I think it’s the thrill av 
him— 
Thai was the way he would do whin he came, 
Why do you sit there an’ talkin’ so ill av him 
Sayin’ he’s dead—it shud fill ye wid shame? 
Yes, I remimber him lyin’ here still y-like, 
But he was foolin’ ye, women an’ men, 
’Twas but a prank av his, foolish an’ silly-like, 
Shure he'll be back to his mother again. 


Whin the door rattles I think, “‘Tis the hand av 
him 
Feelin’ around fer the latch in the dark, 
Whin he comes in I'll be cross an’ demand av him 
Why he stayed out so late, havin’ a lark.” 
So all the time I am harkin’ an’ listenin,’ 
Hearin’ each step an’ each sound in the gleam, 
Sure me old eyes wid the tears are glistenin’ 
Thinkin’ how glad I'll be whin he comes homel 


FOR HAIR 
AND SCALP 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Shampoos and occasional dress- 
ings of Cuticura Ointment are 
invaluable. No other emol- 
lients do so much to prevent 
dry, thin and falling hair, re- 
move dandruff, allay irrita- 
tion and promote the growth 
and beauty of the hair. 

Cutieura Soap and Ointment "sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 


@@~Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. Liberal sample free. 


The L. C. McLain 
Orthopedic Sanitarium 


THIS thoroughly equipped private san- 

itarium is devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of crippled and deformed con- 
ditions, such as Club Feet, Infantile Par- 
alysis, Hip Disease, Spinal Diseases and 
Deformities, Wry Neck, Bow Legs and 
Knock Knees. ’ 

Let us advise you regarding any crip- 
pled, paralyzed or deformed child or | 
person in whom you may be interested. 
It will cost you nothing, and in view of 
over 30 years’ experience in this work, 
our advice should be valuable. 


These Girls Had Infantile Paralysis 


JANE. ope daughter of Mrs. 
J. N. Shields, Broad Ford, Penn. This 
child, aged 4¥4 years, was brought to the 
Sanitarium December, 1911, unable to 
walk or even stand alone, the result of 
ie me Paralysis of two years’ stand- < 
he was here 8 months, and as 2 £ | 
reaalt of the treatment she received © jy 
now walks every where without braces or ey 
crutches, Write Mrs. Shields about this.» j ESN 


PINK VOSBURG, daught-" 
er of Mrs. Sula Voshure, - 
Bedford, Iowa. Mrs. Vos- 
burg, brought her daughter © 
to this samitarium January, A 
1911, for treatment of Infan- \ 
SS _~ tile Paralysis. _ The child ; 

could neither walk nor stand ~“ : 
nN alone, but could only crawl 
on her hands and knees. She 
was here 8 months; now 
walks, goes toschooland gets 
about svlendidly. Mrs. Vos= 
~ > burg will affirm the above. 
we ) These are not selected cases, 
WatR: neither are the results unusual. 
** > Our Pamphlets and Book of references 
* <> will be sent postpaid and free of all charge 
upon request. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
998 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
i + 25 Designs—All Steet 

PSUS 7SPSPS7TINILPS «= Handsome, cost less than wood, 

11 ttl & HL macce dicate, Don't nein wee 


ae nae | until you get our Free Catalogue 
XXXXM Py and Special Prices. 


7411 We can save you money, 


4 Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
es oF 205 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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Woman’s World Mixture 
It costs only 


5 cents per packet, unequalled by ary 
other, even if you pay 50 cts, per packet. 


of the world’s best pansies. 


Plants flower freely until autumn. 
Blooms 2 to 8 inches across, full range of 
bcolor. J will send a packet of this pansy, 
together with my new 176 page seed cata- 
logue, 600 illustrations, for 5 cts.in stamps, 
if you mention the Woman’s World. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ie 


Ms SN “3 : 
Gregory V les Wi 
You will win next fall by grow- 
ing these, sent postpaid for only 1 Oc 
Edmand’s Beet, Crosby Sweet Corn, 
Mammoth Butter Lettuce, Earliest 
& Scarlet Radish, Spinach Swiss Chard, J 


also Gregory's Famous Hubbard fx 
4 Squash. fe; 

6 Large Packets of Choicest Seedsfor 10c 4, 

Fine Catalog Free 4 


A Describes the best vegetable, 
MA field and flower seeds, Gives 
honest prices for ‘‘Honest 
Seeds.’’ Write for it to-day. R&S 


Send only 10cfor trial test order—183 Big Packe 

HM Beet, Perfected Red Turnip, earliest, best. 

H Cabbage, Wintor Header, sure header, fine. 

Wi Carrot, Porfocted Half Long, best table sort. 

i Colory, Winter Giant, large, crisp, good. 

ka Cucumber, Family Favorite, favorite sort. 

# Lettuce, Bell's Prize Head, early, tender. 

i Musk Melon, Luscious Gem, best grown. 

fj Watermeion, Bell’s Early, extra big, fine. £ 

” Onion, Prizetaker, weight 3 lbs., 1000 bu. per acre. Fi 

& Parsnip, White Sugar, long, smooth, sweet. 

Mi Radish, White Icicle, long, crisp, tender, best. 

i Tomato, Earliest in World, large, smooth, fine, 

& Turnip, World’s Fair, large, yellow, sweet. 

i Flower Seeds, 500 sorts mixed, large packet. 

3 Big Tom Pumpkin. Makes finest pies. 

Boll’s Glant Thick Leaf Spinach. None better. 

* Cress or Peppergrass. Needed on every table. 

Mammoth Russian Sunflower. Largest flowers. 4 

@ Big FREE Catalog sent with each order, also FREE 
Coupon for 10c—good with 25c order. Write today & 

.J.BELL SEED CO.. Deposit N. Y. YS 
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Address, J 
Gigantic Tomato 
SEEDS FREE 

Here is the king of all Tomatoes, 
largest and most productive, fruit often § 
weighing 3 to 5 Ibs., each, and 100 to 
150 Ibs. have been grown On one plant, 
very smooth, few seeds, solid all 
through, ripens early, being a hand- 
some red color. A few plants will pro-j 


= duce more Tomatoes than any family 
can use. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We want every per- 
son who uses seeds to 
see our 1913 Seed Book 

) and try this Gigantic 
Tomato and we will 
send a sample packet 
for trial, with Seed 
Book Free. This bookis 
x full of new Vegetables, 
; Fruits and Flowers. 
} Send your address plainly written on Postal today. 
W Fairview Seed Farms, Lock Box 122, Syracuse, N. Y. 


 Everbloomi 

verblooming 
ROSES £° 
All strong, healthy plants, on own roots, 
correctly labeled. Postpaid. Sure to bloom, 
Try S 6 Chrysanthemums....25c. 
ry Some ; pay Sebati pmb et 
nest Carnations...25c, 
of These 6 Ferns, all different. ..25c. 
The 5 Collections, 30 Plants, for $1.00 
We pay all charges, Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Our 1913 Catalogue FREE TO ALL. Write for a copy to-day. 
FAIRVIEW FLORAL COMPANY, Box 801 Springfield, Ohio 


America’s Star Ro 
CUARANTEED. 360of z 
the Bost Roses tor Amer- 
ica. Vigorous, own-root 
plants. llleadersshown 
in naturalcolors. Full 4 


Ses 


data how to select, ( ‘ 
plant, prune and grow, “_ 
Write to-day for this book po 
with Free Dettvery Orrer. $F 
The Conard & Jones Co. \j/\\ 
Box 49, West Grove, Pa. | ¥ 
Rose Svecialists—50 years’ experience 


Gardening for the Home 


By SAMUEL ARMSTRONG HAMILTON 


Modern Flower Gardens Are More Beautiful Than the Old Fashioned Ones 
of Our Grandmothers 


TIS VERY apparent to those who keep in 
touch with gardens and garden conditions 
that there is not as much progress as there 
should be in garden making. It is all right in 
the abstract to make and maintain an old- 
fashioned garden {‘like our graridmother’s” (but 
with the new kinds of these old-fashioned 
flowers); however, there is no reason why these 
good old-fashioned flowers should be grown in 
the old-fashioned way; instead they should be 
grown in the modern way, under up-to-date 
conditions, for very good reasons. 

It is these conditions which have held back 
garden advancement—the maintenance of. old 
ideals which have out-grown their usefulness, 
but which have taken so great a hold on those 
who are garden lovers that it has been hard to 
push the vogue of the garden under correct 
modern conditions. 

There is a great deal of tradition regarding 
the gardens of olden times which is the veriest 
“slush,” in that, like all traditions, it is likely to 
lose a great deal of truth and take on a great 
lot of sentiment with the lapse of time and the 
increasing distance of time from the “good old 
days of the garden.” 

There was not in common use in the days of 
our grandmothers a sin- 
gle flower, plant, tree, 
shrub, or vine, which is 
not in use today. All 
of them show as great 
an advancement over 
those of a hundred years 
ago as there has been in 
other things in that same 
.time. 

Those of us who are 
old enough to remember 
the gardens of even 
forty years ago can get 
an approximate idea of 
the great advancement 
which has taken place in 
all that pertains to the 
garden in that time, and 
can appreciate what a 
mistake it is to perpetuate the idea that there 
was something peculiarly beautiful in the “ gar- 
den of our grandmothers” in contradistinction 
to those equally well-kept of today. 

It is strange how these garden traditions will 
persist. One never hears anyone sigh for the 
“good old days of the rush-light or tallow- 
candle.” Who would recall them and dispense 
with the modern electric light? And yet those 
who would recall the garden conditions of even 
twenty-five years ago in effect would be doing 
what would be similar to this. 

Let us examine with the keen critical eye of 
modern conditions some of the flowers which 
were so common in the days of our grand- 
mothers, and about which some people lately 
have been raving so in print. We will not now 
consider the hundreds of beautiful flowers 
which have been discovered or introduced so 
lately as to be called modern, and which are 
worthy of the foremost places in any garden, 
but only those which were in common vogue 
fifty years or more ago, and see whether their 
present-day descendants are not far in advance 
of their living sires. 

Take the case of what was the most popular 
flower of those old garden days, the Delphinium 
formosum, the larkspur, of song and story. 
There were but two colors of the blue and the 
white. The flowers were very small—not 
larger than a cent in diameter, and the season 
of bloom was short. Compare this with the fol- 


New Varieties of Old Flowers 


lowing account of a few of the modern ones: 
They now come with flowers that will cover a 
silver dollar out of sight; their season of bloom 
has been increased to last from the first week of 
June until killed by frost. 

There are so many fine varieties that they 
have become a vogue, and go under named 
varieties, and we have every possible shade of 
light and dark blue, purple, lake, mauve, plum, 
azure, lavender, blue-rose, yellow and white, 
both double and single. In addition, there has 
been developed a race of extra early kinds, 
large and beautiful, which can be sown in the 
open ground early in spring, and which will be 
in full bloom. by the first week in July, and 
bloom until cut down by frost, making a veri- 
table annual larkspur, the value of which any- 
one can readily estimate. 

Turning from the hardy plants, let us see 
what our ancestors had in shrubs. The most 
noted one then, as well as today, was the lilac. 
It also is celebrated in song and story, and some 
people pretend to long for the ‘good old- 
fashioned lilac.”” They can get it today; it is still 
for sale in some of the old nurseries. ‘There 
were two varieties, the white and purple, with 
small panicles of flowers, and its season of 
bloom was short. Com- 
pare it with what we 
have today: Over two 
hundred named, dis- 
tinct varieties; colors 
in blue of many shades, 
purple, lilac, mauve, red, 
pink, carmine, violet, 
porcelain-blue and white, 
each in many tints, 
and both single and dou- 
ble. The floriferousness 
of many of the modern 
lilacs is something won- 
derful. Some of the 
varieties become covered 
from the ground up 
with blooms, and others 
have single panicles three 
2 feet long, and which 
remain in bloom on the bush fora month. Who 
wants the ‘‘old-fashioned”’ lilac now? 

Let us consider one more case-—that of the 
pansy, also one of the‘ horrible examples” of 
those who wail for the old-fashioned garden 
without a knowledge of what they say. It was 
one of the commonest of garden flowers fifty 
years ago, but was exceedingly small. Its local 
name in many places was “ Johnnie-jump-up,” 
and there were but three or four distinct colors, 
light and dark. I know today of a garden in 
which clumps are growing and have been con- 
tinuously for more than sixty years, so I have 
a basis for comparison. Consider them along- 
side the gorgeous modern pansies, with every 
known shade and color, excepting scarlet, and 
which attain a size of four inches in diameter, 
under expert cultivation, and which are sep- 
arated into varieties which come true from seed. 

It is possible to have all the old-fashioned 
flowers of long ago in improved modern forms 
(and in many cases in the original forms), but 
the culture of the modern ones is so different 
from their ancestors that could our grand- 
mothers return they would have to learn gar- 
dening all over again. 

Let every one who has not a garden plan for 
one; let it be modern, filled with modern plants, 
in a good deep, loose, rich soil. Those who have 
indifferent ones, let them bring them up-to- 
date, and greater will be their pleasure therein. 
Fill them with beautiful modern flowers. 


The Soft Shirt Waist of Wash Silk 


TT HE soft wash-silk shirt waist is made more 

or less plain, according to the figure that 
its wearer possesses. For those who are plump 
the plainest models are chosen. But shoulders 
are long and so are sleeves. 

The neck of these waists is finished with a 
turnover collar and tie. The collar is soft and 
rather high at the back. Cuffs are turned back, 
and link buttons are worn with some of them. 

By way of a little frivolity, jabots of net or 
lace provide a firnishing touch which seems 


superfluous with the tour-in hand tie, but is 
nevertheless in evidence. 

When made up for a slender figure these 
waists are set to a yoke in the back and fulled 
into the shoulder seam in front. The collars 
are widened. 

Soft waists of crepe cloth are made plain with 
long sleeves and wide sailor collars as well as in 
the regulation designs just described Turn- 
back cuffs are often finished with crystal but- 
tons. ‘These waists are opened at the throat 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Salzer’s SEED 


bear big crops. Plant them and get plent 
of beautiful flowers and juicy weseraiien 
14c Flower Garden | 16c Vegetable Garden 
A large packet each'| Big packet each of 6 
of elegant Asters, | finesorts: Earliest Cab- 
lovelySweet Alyssum, | bage, Shorthorn Car- 
showy Petunias, bril- | rot, Early Cucumber, 
liant Poppies, blue | Prizehead Lettuce, 
Cornflower and | Assorted Onions and 
stately Cosmos. 6] Flashlight Radish. 
packets 14c postpaid, | 6 large packets 16c. 


\ 25c buys both collections 


Send30cand geta15c pkt. of grand New 
Tomato ‘‘Red Riding Hood” extra. 


Two Great 


1G 


Magnificent catalog free forall. 
Ask on a postcard. Those ordering 
seeds will geta unique24-page garden- 
ing bookas premium, Writetoday. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
501 Adams St. La Crosse, Wis. 
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FREE SEED 


FRENCH RADISH 
Very early, crisp and tender, E 


FOR TESTING 


Dwarf Giant Tomato. Grows two ft. high produces ~ 
enormous size Tomatoes. They often weigh one or two 
pounds each: color crimson: a wonderful bearing plant, 

We will send a trial package of each to any one who 
writes, also our new 1913 Seed Catalog included 
(4 colors)—all FREE. Write Today. 


Smith Bros. Seed Co., Box54, Auburn, N.Y. 


Gjood Gracious 


Dwarf Giant Tomato 
Extra Earl; ‘“ : 


ers which are frequently 
22inchesincircumference, 
bright lustrous rose color. 
4 Other ChoiceVarieties 
One white, one yellow, one 
red, oue Daybreak pink; all 
great big flowered sorts large 
as Good (iracious. 

All Five Strong Plants Postpaid for 25¢ 
with full directions for producing mammoth 
flowers. Our beautiful floral catalog free. 


IOWA SEED GO. Dept K Des Moines, Iowa 
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5 STAR FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 


For Only 10 Cts. 


Celosia Castle Gould, 
most brilliant of flowers, 
Crego Aster, monster 
white, enormous in size. 
Carnation Everblooming, 
finest white, large double. 
Giant Portulnea, a_ glorious 
new sort Of marvelous brilliancy. 
Orchid - flowered Pansies, 
wonderful colors and forms, 

These 5 most superb Novelties sold 
last year for one dollar. Nothing bet- 
ter in cultivaton. We mail all 5 with 
cultural directions and big Catalogue 

FOR ONLY TEN CENTS. 
Our big Catalogue of Flower and Veg. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants andnew Fruits /ree to all 
who apply. We arethe largest growers in the 
world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, etc, 
and our stocks are the best and cheapest. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. YW. 


Me 


Cty s > 
Prize Winners” 
Sv say many of my patrons, 
Send a dime and addresses of two other flower 
growers, and I will send you several things:— 
_ Ist. Full Aster Packet and *‘Cultural Directions."* 
. 2nd. Lifelike ** BASKET OF PANSIES,” in nat- 
ural colors, size 7x10 inches. It will adorn any room, 
8rd. ‘‘Value-back’’ coupon good for 10 cts. in flower seeds 
pene wing I list) with any later order: 
h. My dainty 1913 Flower Catalog It is free; send for it anyway. 
MISS EMMA V; WHITE. Seed ae 
- WHITE, Seedswoman 
8036Aldrich Ave. So., - Minneapolis, Minn, 


NGE.E. Rose§ 


Sturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 


Dingee roses are always grown on their owt 
roots —and are absolutely the best for the 
amateur planter. Write for our *‘New Guide tc 
Rose Caltare’ for 1918—it’s free 


growing. 
tures the new 


May's s°"< Hollyhocks 


we will send postpaid 3 strong, 2 

or 5c year oid paaaias pink, red and white, 

oe Cua chicas 1 — this season. Also 
logue ern Grown Seed 

Plants and Trees, if you mention this paper, F. REE 


L.L.MAY &CO. sinnesors 


Northern 
Grown 


MARCH, 1913 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Pour a Tablespoonful 
Over a Rarebit before 
Serving! 

Used by all Chefs in Leading 
Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants 


because it’s Universally the 
Favorite Seasoning. 


A Famous Relish for Soups, Fish, 
Roasts, Steaks, Game, Gravies and 
Rarebits. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 


Smart Men Wanted 
$5 to $10 aDay 
For Men Who Can Talk 


Smart men, clever talkers, 
-mixers—send us your Ff; 
mame and address, We've got 
atruly wonderful proposition 4 
Zor men like you. Westart you 
, 4m tailoring business, furnish 
evervthing, back you tothe lim- 
Hustlers make $5 to $10a day. 


Be a Money-Maker! 


Look Prosperous! 


Don’t be a wage elave on small may 

your own boss! Make money fast 
and easy. Mix with prosperous people. 
Dress in the height of style. Our men 
are pointed out as top-notchers, win- 
ners, envied by all. 


Grand FREE Outfit— 
Write for It Today 


plates, rs samp'es, ta 


Start a Fortune 


in Spare Time eS 

You can do it. Whole time or spare time. For 20 
years company has been famous for making the 
ewellest. best-fitting, longest-wearing made-to-measure 
elothes. Write today for Free Outfit. (15) 


THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. 13, Chicago 


PLANT AND 


WHAT SEED TREE CATALOG 
MEANS TO YOU 


1. Complete instruction in all branches of Horticultare 

2. Convin 

8. The very bi 5 

4. Full directions as to when, how and what to grow to get the 
r farm 


Landscaping you: 
s. i of 128 pages. 


and ai a 
FREE SEEDS sil senior scree ie 
following varieties free to 
convince you of the quality of our Northern Grown Stock 
May’s Selection of Colossal Pansies: May King 
Lettuce, the new early Head Variety. 
SAINT PAUL 
s MINNESOTA 


L.L.MAY &C 


Sample Pkts. 


of Flower: 


Pkt. Asters Pkt.Sweet Alyssum 
Pkt. Fine Pansies Pkt. Mignonette 
Pkt. Mixed Petunias Pkt. Candytuft 
Pkt. Peony Poppy Pkt-Forget-Me-Not 
Send 10c to pay packing, postage,eto., 
and we will mail these 10 pkts. selected 
seeds with full antigay in a 20¢ 
rebate i whi ves 
ba you ee than the oan . F R E E 
9 Write for Free Bargain Catalog 
Over 200 Plowers in Colors 
., Box 535 Springfield, Ohio 


from your kerosene (coal oil) lamps and lanterns than from 
@ectricity or gas. Our great WHITE FLAME BURNER fits 
‘@ny common lamp and gives a soft white light equal to three & 
e@rdinary lamps. NO MANTLE TO BREAK. Nothing to get 
ut of order. *Safe and Reliable. Delights every user. 
ENTS make $5 to $15 daily. Everybody wants 
AG them, Write quick for particulars and HH 
territory. Beware of imitations. Complete sample postpaid 
3Scts., stamps orcoin,3 for sl Money back if not satisfactory. 


White Flame Light Co, 22 clark Bik., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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UST now little girls are wearing hats that are 
almost replicas (so far as shape is concerned) 
of those worn by their elders. For midwinter 
white fur or fur combined with white velvet are 
great favorites. The simple frames of feather- 
weight buckram are trimmed with white satin 
ribbon. Rosettes that lie flat to the shape look 
better than any other ribbon garniture, and 
two large shirred ribbon trims of this descrip- 
tion are shown in the pictures. 
Very pretty hats of this description look well 


in gray squirrel with gay colored ribbons used 
in their decoration. All brown is very pretty 
for little girls, worn with brown coats. There is 
a fad this season for coats and hats to match 
all along the line. Hats for school wear are 
made of the coat fabric and are soft tams or 
bonnets and might be classed as either. 

Little shapes modeled after simple styles for 
grown-ups are very quaint and pleasing, and 
little folks seem delighted with them, especially 
when developed in fur. 


Looking for Her First Job 


By ZELLA SLATER BISSELL 


66_JOW much experience have you had?” 

Ah, the fatal question! For fully 
three minutes you have kept his mind from that 
one dangerous topic. Perhaps he has forgotten 
all about it. But no! 

“Well,” you spar for time, “I did a little work 
while I was in business college fa, 

“But you have never actually held a business 
position?” He probes mercilessly. 

There is nothing to do but to own up. 

‘‘Well, I’m sorry, but I’m afraid we couldn’t 
use a beginner. However, we'll take your name 
and address.” 

At this point you might as well go. It’s all 
off when a man says he’ll take your name and 
address and let you know in a day or two. 

So the beginner goes her weary road of appli- 
cation and rejection. It would really seem that 
business men had bound themselves by a solemn 
oath to exterminate—gradually but surely—the 
race of employees. But, of course, the fact is 
the business man is quite willing to give you a 
chance to begin—in some other man’s office. 

As if she were not already sufficiently cursed, 
Fate likes to take a hand against the beginner. 
If she is the first to arrive in answer to an adver- 
tisement, the employer proves to be a canny 
soul, who will not decide until he has seen other 
candidates. If the beginner arrives late, she 
finds a rash, implusive man who got the job off 
his hands as quickly as possible by hiring the 
first applicant that appeared. 

Sometimes the beginning stenographer’s evil 
genius suggests that she be given a test. A hid- 
eous stage fright takes possession of her; she 
forgets the sign for “Have received your 
letter,’’ mistakes the letter “‘e’’ for the space- 
bar of the typewriter, turns out a piece of 
transcription that would appall her business 
college teacher—and goes away wishing she 
were dead. 

After a week or so of experiences of this sort, 
the job-hunter acquires the bearing of a home- 
less pup. Apparently, no one wants her around 
atany price. Sheisan utter failure. She finds 
it necessary to control an instinct to crawl into 
an office in abject apology for presuming to in- 
trude a worm like herself upon an employer’s 
attention. 

What’s the end of it all? Well, of course, in 
nine cases out of ten, the beginner gets a posi- 
tion eventually—if she can hold out long 
enough. The girl who has come from the coun- 
try with a small stock of funds cannot hold out 
very long. When her money is gone, and a 
position has not come, she must go home—to 
what? To privation and stagnation—to the 
miseries of a discordant home. Home is the 
best place for her, you say? Well, perhaps— 
but it is so easy to settle other people’s lives by 
a piece of cut-and-dried philosophy. What of 
the girl who has no home to go to—to whom 
this fruitless search meant food and shelter? 
God alone knows the full blackness of this 
tragedy. 

The advice that can be offered to the be- 
ginner in search of a position is necessarily vague 


and general. To tell girls not to come to the 
city until they have obtained a position is very 
like the motherly admonition to go out and 
swim without going near the water. However, 
if it is possible for the small town girl to get a 
little work to do at home before coming to the 
city, she should by all means do so, even if she 
work for a dollar a week. Every day-of actual 
business experience will count when you come 
to look for a real position. 

The motto for the job hunter—especially for 
the beginner—is ‘‘Go after it.” Track down 
every possible clue; the most unpromising open- 
ing may prove the golden door of opportunity. 
Interest as many people as possible in your be- 
half; a word of personal recommendation—be it 
only from the office boy—sometimes has a pow- 
erful influence on an employer. If you can get 
a position without applying to an employment 
agency, so much the better, as they charge 
heavily for their services. If you deal with 
them, learn a little something about the law 
governing their operations in your city. 

Dress well when you go to apply for a posi- 
tion. Avoid finery, but if you must choose be- 
tween your hat with the ostrich plume and last 
year’s tam o’shanter, I should recommend the 
plume. 

In looking for a position, never enter any 
building that is not manifestly a business estab- 
lishment—unless you are absolutely sure of its 
character. Don’t go to answer an advertise- 
ment without telling some responsible person 
just where you are going. 

Take the first opening that offers in your line 
of work—if other conditions make it possible. 
Anything to get out of the beginner class. 

Here, however, one may insert a paradox. It 
is sometimes easier for the beginner to get a good 
position than it is to get a poor one. The em- 
ployer who needs and is able to pay for high 
class help is not so likely to be bound by the 
superstition about experience as is his more 
humble competitor. The big man frequently 
has sense enough to rate brains and ambition 
above mere years one has been at work and he 
will not feel that he has been robbed of his very 
heart blood should a likely candidate prove a 
disappointment after he has wasted a couple of 
weeks’ pay on her. The beginner with special 
recommendations in the way of education or at- 
tainments, should hitch her wagon toa star and 
go after big game—if you will pardon the con- 
fusion of metaphors. 

Finally, little novice, keep your wits about 
you, your courage high, your shoes blacked. 
Make use of all the faith, assurance, ‘pull’, 
you can lay hold on. We all wish you luck, be- 
cause we have all been there. 


All the world loves a lover—till he’s married. 

Many a man has got into straits by following 
his natural bent. 

The world is like a mule—keep in front of it 
and you won’t get kicked. 


Superb Weather-Proof 


Collapsible Go-Cart 


Study this picture closely and you will 
marvel at this wonder value. Only 50c down 
and then 75¢ per month brings you this magnificent go- 
cart. This is one of the very finest go-carts, and it is 
merely one of our special bargains. “Pull standard 
size with Chase leather hood and body in black or tan 
with one-half inch rubber cushion tires—practically in- 
desetructible. The storm shield can be rolled up and 
fastened to top of hood. A regular $15.00 quality. 
Our price is 50ec down and 75c per month—only $9.45, 
Order by No. A70000. 


Easy Payments 


Order any of our special bargains shipped to 
you NOW. Pay for them as you like. Pay aslittle as 
50c a month if you wish for anything you need in fur- 
niture, house furnishings,stylish wearing apparel, rugs, 
stoves, ete. All but 5 per cent of the world’s business 
is done on credit. Use YOUR credit. It is good with 
us. Furnrnish your homecomplete. Pay for the com- 
forts while you are using and enjoying them. Don’t 
grow old waiting for a real home, In the past 25 years 
we have furnished thousands of happy homes on our 
liberal monthly payment plan. 


FRE Special Bargain 


List and Catalog 


Get our great bargain catalog and special 
monthly bargain list. Bargains nowhere equalled in 
furniture, housefurnishings, carpets, curtains, rugs, 
men’s, women’s and children’s stylish apparel, stoves, 
ranges, etc. Don’t fail to ask for our extraordinary 
easy terms on these amazing bargains. 


Send Only 


5 C And You KEEP This 
<™ Superb Rocke 


A magnificent piece of fur- 
niture. American quarter- 
sa wed oak finish. Profusely 
carved, upholstered in best 
grade Boston leather. Dia- 
mond tufted. Coil spring 
seat. Only 50 cents down 
—then 50 cents permonth, 
Price of this rocker $3.95. 


Order by No. Al264. 4 
If you are not perfectly 


OUR GUARANTEE satisfied with anything you 


order from us, we will promptly and cheerfully return 
your money, including any freight charges you paid. 


Write Today--Don’t Wait 


Take advantage of these special offers while they last. 
Just your name and address on postal or letter and we 
will mai} free and postpaid our catalog and bargain list. 
STRAUS & SCHRAM (Inc.) 
Dept. 533 35th Street, Chicago 
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Get in Quick! Most marvel- | i Ry 


ous tailoring 

offering ever made! Be our sales- [)) 
manager in your town—$250 [@ 
a month. Enough cointo fill your 
pockets. Nifty suits for you to wear 
—ALL FREE. Make &c0 to $75a 
week selling our nifty suits. It’s 
easy! Orders turned over to you. No 

experience, no money necessary. HF | 


We Pay Express 
om Everything 


You pay nothing—absolutely nothing. | i 
EVERYTHING guaranteed too. 


Write—Hurry! Senda postal} ! 
SSS TAP TTT 


You assume no obligations whatever, so write at once. 


American Woolen Mills Co. 
Dept. 318 CHICAGO, ILL. 


es \\OF TOMATO 
73 \ PLANTS | 


the same num- 

ber of days from 
seed but started at ; 
different intervals of * 

the MOON’S INFLUENCE. ; 
I want to send every farmer or gardener a FREE COPY 
of the interesting booklet SCIENCE AND AGRICUL- 
TURE. Don't miss reading this instructive booklet 
on the MOON’S INFLUENCE over plantgrowth. 
Send your name now and you will be sure 
of a copy of a limited edition. 

FRANK H. GREGORY, Gregory Farm 
105 fairacres, Bay City, Mich. 


Poultry-Raising 
For Women 


Every year more and more women are 
learning how easy, healthful and profit- 
able poultry raising really is. This year 

-with unusually high prices for poul- 
try meat and eggs--presents a most 

“ profitable opportunity. 
Get our big Free 1913 Book *‘Profitable Poul- 
try and Egg Production’’--which tells exactly 
Trak how. 244 pages-fully illustrated. It contains 
eight special chapters worth many dollars to you. 


Gooh INCUBATORS 
ypners and BROODERS 


are the World's Standard Poultr; 

Equipment, They insure uniform hig 

percentage hatches and chicks that 

ive. Absolutely no heat or moisture 

troubles. But 

Get Our Free Book §5 

It means ready money for you. Write 

for it now--today! 

Cyphers Incubator Company 

Dept. 158, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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Lamp is underneath, in the cen- 
. ter—Thus most even Tempera- 
Mi ture is kept all the time inegg-cham- § 
Mber. Oil tank holds 4 to 8 quarts— f 
H automatic irip Cuts down flame at } 
@ burner when egg-chamber gets too B 
hoi, No was.e, no excess heat—So 
# only 1 galion oil is needed. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


4 —has 2 double-glass panels on top. Thermometer § 
H always insight. Tank has to be filled just once—notf 
mevery day. Write TODAY For Big FREE BOOK 
NNO, 74.~Learn all about only incubator made on 


fc right principle. Shipments guaran 

A teed same day Order is received. 
< ' . We pay freight. 

Bead U2 X-RAY INCUBATOR CO., Wayne, Neb. 


crammed full of profit-making 
poultry information, tells how to 
make big money with 5-time World’s 
Champion Belle City Incubator. 

1-2-3 months’ Home Test. To start 
quick, order fromthis ad. Anyway 
a> write for Bulletin. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


35 Buys 


World’s Champicn 


140-Egg Incubator 


Double cases all over; best copper tank; nursery, 
i hot+ water 


self-regulating. Lest 14 ok 
brooder $4.85. Both 
ordered together game 
$11.50. Frt. pre-e & 

aid(E.of Rockies) 


St. Paul, Buffalo,|! 


Kansas City or 
Rasine. 


Automatic Standard Incubator 
Used by leading poultry raisers. Rated stand- 
ard by.experts, with 28 potuts af excellence. 
Chicks come large and vigorous because of 
right conditions of heat, air and moisture. 
Fair price. Freight paid. Catalog free. 
me, P.M, WICKSTRUM, Box 73, Lincoln, Neb, 
é PRATT FOOD CO., Eastern Distributors, Phila., Pa. 


All About Poultry Keeping. 
It’s Profits. ROBERT ESSEX, well known 


throughout America, after a 
Quarter Century’s Experience in all Branches of Poul- 
try-Keening tells How to Keep Poultry Profitably; to 
Build Houses Correctly—Economically; How to Suc- 
ceed, Also all about America’s Largest Line of In- 
cubators. Youareinvitedtosend forour Cataloguecontaining 
this information, valuable alike to Fanciers, Farmers, Be- 
ginners and Experts. It’s FREE.. Address nearest office. 


——ee 125 Ege Mera 21.0 


= - I BOTH 
Ss 74} and Brooder &3yt = 
Pier t lf ordered together. 
9 Freight paid east of 
m Rockies, Hot water, 
copper tanks, double 
A walls, double glass 
; doors, Free catalog 
describes i them. Send for it today. & 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., 
Box 27 Racine, Wis. 


SHOEMAKER’S Pp OU oh RY 


BOOK on 

and Almanac for 1913 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators, their 
prices and their operation. All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It's an encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You need it, Only 15c 
C, C, SHOEMAKER, Box 927, Freeport, Ill. 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices All leading 


varieties 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
b largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
‘Poultry for Profit.’’ Tells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully. It's FREE, send for it. 
4. W. MILLER CO., Box 352, Rockford, Ill. 
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Thousands are cutting down living ex- 
penses and making muney this way with 


Successful 'NCUBATORS 


ms and Brooders 
Write for FREE catalog and tacts. liook- 
let ‘How to Raise 48 out of 50 chicks,” 10c. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 376 Second St., Des Moines, Tae 


ANKATO 


A high-class hatoher direct from 
factory. Guaranteed. Sure, sim- 
ple, safe, ready to use. Redwood, triple 
walls, asbestos lined. Copper hot water 
tank, self-regulator, safety lamp, nursery 
thermometer. Get book before you buy any. 
Mail postal now to 


Mankato Incubator C€o., 


Dee 
Po atit. 
Mankato, Minn. 4 ; 


Box 847, 


Dollar Chicks or 50c Eggs 


By ARTHUR P. FAIR 


Practical Poultryman Discusses the Vital Question of Profits in Two Chief 
Aspects of the Chicken Business 


ABOUE the first question a man going into 
the chicken business has to answer is 
whether he is going to sell eggs or sell the chick- 
ens themselves. Which is the better plan still 
is a debatable and often debated question after 
many years of experiment. Personally I would 
say that each man must answer the question for 
himself, having considered every side of his own 
case. 

This question, in many ways, reminds one of 
the old jangle between the dairy cow and the 
fat-cattle man. The dairy man would bring out 
figures showing his cows made far more money 
than the fat cattle. The Shorthorn, Polled 
Durham, Aberdeen-Angus, Hereford, and 
Gallaway men, then would shout in unison, 
“You're a pervaricator. You cows don’t make 
more money than ours and even if they do look 
at the trouble you have.” 

And thus they debated, argued, and fought, 
but in the end each man stuck to the business 
that suited his case best. Meanwhile the 
breeders kept constantly at their attempts to 
breed an all-purpose cow which would give 
great quantities of milk but still be large enough 
to bring a good price from the butcher when her 
milking days were over. 

The egg-laying breeds of chickens are like the 
dairy cows in many ways. They are small like 
the Jersey. Bred for a special purpose they 
produce large quantites of eggs as the Jersey 
produces many gallons of rich milk. The larger 
egg-laying breeds like the Black Minorca or 
Black Spanish resemble the Holsteins. 

Undoubtedly these small chickens are profit- 
able, as the dairy cow is profitable. But they 
require more care than the larger breeds, as the 
dairy cow does. And when their day of useful- 
ness is over, like the Jersey and Guernsey they 
bring less on the market because of their small 
size. 

When one considers the matter of profit one 
sees the resemblance between egg-laying breeds 
of chickens and dairy cows. A man far out in 
the country, away from a good market, can sell 
butter fat to a neighburhood creamery and make 
money, but his profit is much less than that of 
the man nearer town who can drive.in and retail 
his milk. The chicken raiser far from town can 
sell to a huckster—who ships to a commission 
man—and make a profit, but the man who can 
drive into town and sell his eggs to the grocer or 
peddle them from house to house will make far 
more. 

One must consider location—that is, distance 
from the market—when deciding on the ques- 
tion of eggs or chickens. 

A location too near town is likely to be high 
priced—not because the land is any better, but 
because the town may grow out and nearby 
land may become valuable for building sites. 
Dairy farmers or chicken farmers on such high 
priced land must remember to charge up inter- 
est on the cost of the land—if owned—or rented 
—or leased—against the cows or chickens. 

If one locates near a great city the market 
will be good—eggs will bring the top price in the 
city market—but feed will be high. The city 
draws in the produce from the nearby farms and 
the city man is willing—or willing or not, must 
pay a high price for feed. 

The ideal location for an egg farm is about six 


miles from a small city—one in which eggs gen- 
erally sell for a good price. 

When one makes the statement that egg- 
laying chickens require more care than the 
larger breeds the statement does not mean that 
they are harder to raise or need better houses. 
To sell eggs at retail they must be picked up 
once a day at least, and in very hot or very cold 
weather, several times a day. They then must 
be carefully cared for until sold. 

Many. farmer boys look down on the milker, 
though why they do is hard to understand. 
Many also smile up their sleeves at the grown 
man who follows the chickens about picking up 
their eggs. It is not the easiest thing in the 
world to find the right help for either task. 

The question of labor must be considered by 
the dairy farmer and the egg selling chicken 
man. 

Whether one is selling eggs or chickens there 
is a bi-product—if one specializes on eggs, there 
are the young roosters and the old hens to be 
disposed of; if he raises large chickens, there are 
the eggs to market. The small egg-laying breeds, 
when their day of producing is over, bring less on 
the market simply because they are small. It 
is a matter of number of pounds rather than 
quality of meat. 

Many people claim that looking at the matter 
of profit alone the fat chicken can not compare 
with the egg-laying chicken. We can’t all of us 
agree with this—I raise large chickens—but 
granting it for the minute, there still are other 
things to be considered. 

Location also is important when raising fat 
chickens. If you are far out in the country and 
have little time to spend on your chickens you 
can sell them alive to the hucksters. If you are 
nearer town and want to retail them you must 
find out whether in your market broilers, capons, 
milk-fed chickens, or merely farm fattened 
youngsters pay best. Perhaps, indeed, you will 
want to handle all kinds. 

Then you must remember that Brahmas, 
Cochins, and Langshams require less looking 
after. As they lay fewer eggs, naturally, there 
will not be so many eggs to pick up. They are 
quiet, will not wander away, and can be confined 
by a common hog-proof farm fence. 

When the hens become grandmothers they 
can be sold at a higher price than the egg-laying 
breeds simply because they are heavier. 

In short we may say—subject to objections 
from either side—the egg-laying breeds bring 
in greater gross returns per hundred than the fat 
chickens; the fat chickens require less care. 

Now, although as before stated, each man 
must consider the question as it affects his own 
case, one might offer this advice; if you are near 
a good market, if you intend to devote all or the 
greater part of your time to raising chickens, pick 
out an egg-laying breed. Pick out good layers, 
look after your chickens carefully, never sell a 
doubtful egg, get a distinctive trade mark or a 
unique package and work up a retail trade. 

If you are a general farmer on a large farm, 
and have little time to spend on looking after 
the chickens, select large ones. You can raise 
and market pounds of chicken meat in a busi- 
nesslike way just as you raise and market 
pounds of beef—and the chickens, pound for 
pound, will prove more profitable. 


A Business Suited to Women 


HERE are some vocations for which women 
are particularly suited. Women are born 
cooks, born nurses, and it must be admitted 
born chicken raisers. For many reasons women 
take to chicken raising as naturally as a duck 
takes to water or a turkey takes to the woods. 

On the old-fashioned farms the chicken de- 
partment was left entirely to the women. There 
was a reason for this, although perhaps neither 
the farmer nor his wife ever stopped to put the 
reason into words. It was such a well under- 
stood, long established custom that no one ever 
thought of the why or wherefore, but as an 
actual fact the good wife raised the chickens be- 
eee she could raise them better than her hus- 

and. 

Now there are male cooks—the great artists 
generally are men. Today there are well known 
chicken farmers—the best known chicken 
raisers in the country are men. But considering 
the average man and the average woman we 
must admit that temperamentally woman is 
better fitted for chicken raising than her hus- 
band or brother. 

In the old days the wife had a monopoly on 
the knowledge of chickens. She handled the 
chicken department of the farm because she 
knew chickens from their feet up. The farmer 
might have been able to acquire an equal 
amount of wisdom but because of the pressure 
of his work or disinclination, he didn’t acquire 
such knowledge. 

This knowledge of chicken lore was gained 
from experience rather than from reading. In 
the present day of chicken libraries the man also 
is becoming wise. But woman always has been 
fitted by nature for chicken raising. Take the 
business from the start to finish and you will see 
what I mean. 

A woman is patient. Watch any wife while 
her husband is making a fool of himself and deny 
this if you can. For instance she will set a hen, 
but the hen won’t stay set. Mrs. Biddy wanders 
away to pastures new, leaving the eggs to spoil, 


A man would give Madame Hen a swift kick 
or knock her in the head with a club for this per- 
formance, but a woman calmly will set another 
hen and then find out why the first one didn’t 
remain on the nest. 

Woman is a better mother than a man— 
which hardly can be denied. When the chicks 
are tiny fluff balls her heart goes out to them as 
it does to any baby creature. To look after the 
tender little things is a labor of love for her. 
Some men also have this feeling for downy 
chicks, but all women have it. 

Women are masters—or mistresses—of detail. 
They will watch the small things in a business 
better than a man. A woman—of course there 
are exceptions—can run a small school store, 
stationery store, candy store, or any business 
where the small details are of prime importance, 
but when’ she gets into the bigger things she is 
lost. A man looks after details only under pro- 
test. He looks ahead to the big things and is 
impatient with the petty present bothers. 

The chicken business is a business of small de- 
tails. From the time the chickens are hatched 
until they are sold there is a constant succession 
of trifles to be looked after and looking after 
these trifles properly is what makes the business 
profitable. 

A week old chicken dies. A woman wants to 
know why it dies and, learning why, saves the 
next one. A man says, “Oh, pshaw!” or some- 
thing stronger, “what is one little chicken more 
or less?” 

Mother hen hides her nest and the eggs spoil 
or the rats get them. A woman tries to prevent 
such a thing happening again. A man doesn’t 
give a whoop. 

Pile all these details on top of each other and 
you have the chicken business. 

Generally—a woman is a better bargainer in 
small matters than a man. 

From the shell to the market a woman natur- 
ally is fitted for handling chickens better than a 
man, 
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Are hatched in Buckeye Incubators! Agents eve’ 

where WILL SHOW YOU CHICKS HATCHING, 
Buckeye Incubators will hatch bigger chicks, 
stronger chicks and more chicks than any hen or 
incubator. See a Buckeye at work—right in your 
own town. Send us your name and we will tell you 
where you can see the big chicks hatching. Buckeye 
Incubators are made in 5 sizes—60 eggs to 350 eggs. 


Sold as Low as $8.00 


and GUARANTEED to hatch every hatchable egg, 
Let us send you testimonials from Buckeye users— 
Over $25,000 in successful operation. 

Send your name to-day, 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 585 Euclid Avenue, Springfleld, Ohio 
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Thousands of Women Make Money 


and have a constant income from geese 
chickens. You can too if you Thea 
get the world famed 


Sure Hatch Incubator 


which will help you more than 
anything else. Send for free 
catalogue. Also send for Uncl= 
Sam Poultry Book. Written by govern- 
ment experts. Tells how to succeed with poultry. 
Send 20 cents for it. By our plan 50 cents back, 
Poultry prices are high. Act quick and get big money. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 


BOX 34 FREMONT, NEBR. 
ming, durable, Guaranteed § 
fTsaves in cream, Postal brings Free cat- 


One Year to Pay! Fi 
$ ? 4 Buys the New Butter- 
aiifetime. Skims 95 qts. 
- Se =perhour. Made also in four 
er sizes up to 5 1-2 shown he 
alog folder and *‘direct-from-factory”’ offer, 

@ buy from the manufacturer and save half. ung 
ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. 


fly Jr. No.1. Light runnings 
easy cleaning, close skim- 
H 7 4a) Earns its 
80 Days’ Free Trial Ears its own cost 
2104 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 


That’s the way Iship my Right 
4 Incubator. Hot Water System, 
lf Double Walled, Triple Top, Cop- 


Wthe Electric Alarm Bell. Examine it 
before paying balance. Three sizes. 
Others claim best. I prove Right is. Write for catalog. 


H. M. WEBER, Pres’t. Right Incubator Co., 
QUINCY, 


Rox & ILL. 


Costs less than netting. Lasts 5 ames as 
long. Is stock~strong and rust-proof. 
Bottom wires only one inch apart. No top 
or bottom boards needed and fewer posts. 
SOLD DIRECT from FACTORY 

AT BARGAIN PRICES—FREIGHT PREPAID 

150 Styles for Poultry, Stockh, Lawns and Cemeteries, 
Gates to match. Send now for Catalog. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Cleveland, O. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 
mapy pagesof poultry facts, different breeds innatural 
colors. 70 varieties illustrated and described. Inou- 
bators and brooders, low price of stock and eggs for 
hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry raisers. Send 
10c for this noted book. 
B. H. GREIDER, Boz 19 Rheema, Pa. 
Fine pure bred chickens, 


§ 48 BREEDS ducks, geese and turkeys. 


orthern raised, hardy and very beautiful, 
y Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices, 
America’s greatest poultry farm, Send 4c, 
for large, fine, Nineteenth Annual Poultry Book. 


R.F.NEUBERT, Box 820 MANKATO, MINN. 


200,000 have done it. So can you with 
patented fixtures. A few hours easy wo. 

gives Rap pAinv ess best incubator on earth. 
i will send my plans and catalog FREE, 
H. M. SHEER, Dept. 27, QUINCY, ILL. 


i jotine Pure-Bred 

50 Best Paying Varieties onisvene’ 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Eggs, Dogs 

G8882 and Incubators. All at Low Prices, 
Send 4c. for my Book which gives reliable 
information worth m dollars to you 


W. A. WEBER, Box 918, Mankato, Minn, 


1 40 Eee ineuuator any 140 _ <= 

ic roo — oF 

Made of California Redwood, or pea rar LO. ‘ 

with asbestos and galv: = b z 

per tanks,double walls,celfcregulation: 1 0 = <= 
complete, ready to use, trial. i Freight 


: i hd 
Money back if notO:K. Order direct. Catalog free.}] paid east 
Ironclad Incubator Co., Box 85, Racine, Wis. of Rockies |L@J 
applies ideal hatch- 


Mandy Lee Incubator ing conditions auto- 


matically. Regulates moisture and ventilation as well 
as heat. Important exclusive features. Fewer hatches 
Send for free, up- 
GEO. H. LEE CO., 1219 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 


spoiled, chicks large and healthy. 
to-date 


book. 


i keys, ducks and geese. Prize 
eggs.Lowest prices.oldest farm,28th year. Fine catalog 


FREE. H, M. JONES CO.,Box 64, Des Moines, la 
California 


Sweet Peas Grows the Best 


Standards, pkt. 5c, doz. 50c, postpaid. Other famous California 
Flowers. Not ‘‘packet house’’ seeds but put up by us; the best 
grown. Catalogfree. Tells how to get four pkts. best seed free. 
Last time for this ad. West Coast Seed House, 16 E. 7 St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FISH ALWAYS BITE 


Marvel Fish Lure Best bait ever dis- 


covered. Write us. 
ONE BOX FREE TO HELP INTRODUCE. 
Japanese Novelty Co., Dept, 1, Clinton, Iowa 
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Ambassador’s Stick-pin 


Continued from page 6 


when he straightened up, perceived the pin in 
Lanagan’s tie and made a tigerish spring for 
him, a dirk gleaming in a half arc as he leaped. 
But the right fist of one of the secret agents met 
him en route and the frenzied Carlos was dis- 
armed. He staggered to his feet, striving vainly 
to get at Lanagan. 

“Thief! Robber! Death to him! Death to 
him who dares rob the messenger of his imperial 
majesty, Nicholas!” 

“The gentleman appears to be teething,” re- 
marked Lanagan. 

Koshloff pressed a button and two swart 
giants appeared. He indicated Carlos with a 
nod. “He wore the Pin, but he had failed in his 
obligation.” The miserable wretch fell to his 
knees with upraised hands, supplicating. 

“Ah, no, Sire! My wife! My babies! Ten 
minutes too late or I would have had it back 
and this sneak thief’s life!” 

But Koshloff only frowned impatiently and 
in a second more Carlos was whisked away, a 
weird scream floating back eerily from some 
hidden corridor to indicate the terror that 
gripped him. There was something in that 
scream of fear of more than the knout. As it 
rang through Lanagan’s ears he recalled the 
crossed axes and the hangman’s noose of the 
pin. It was clear enough. There would prob- 
ably be another burglar killed. He wheeled 
upon Koshloff. 

“Professor Koshloff, or whoever or whatever 
you are,” he said in a tone of deadly acidity, 
“that man is turned up out of here unharmed by 
so much as a scratch or I'll have you snaked into 
the city prison within twenty-four hours, and 
some other very general suspicions will inci- 
dentally be given an airing. You may be the 
right eye or the right hand of his serene majesty, 
Nicholas, but I’m Lanagan of the San Francisco 
Enquirer and in my own particular bailiwick, 
something of a czar myself. You're a long way 
from Russia right now. You're in little old 
San Francisco. Do you get me?” 

The cat-like quality of Lanagan’s eyes to glow 
under the stress of great excitement exhibited 
itself. His face in anger was not calculated to 
put infants to slumber. He had forgotten the 
Secretary for the moment; the agents had all 
withdrawn. He was recalled to him when 
that person, taking his cigar from his teeth and 
gazing upon its ash contemplatively, said in 
even tones: 

“T think possibly you are unduly exercising 
yourself. Something of a czar?” the smooth 
voice went on. “Indeed, and it is a pleasure to 
meet the czar of the bailiwick of San Francisco,” 
and the Secretary bowed profoundly and grave- 
ly. “Now let us talk business, Mr. Lanagan.” 

“As for Carlos, his case is absolutely ex-terri- 
torial so far as we are concerned. Please inform 
me how came you by that packet and pin, eaves- 
dropping in matters of State? Do you young 
men of the press hold nothing sacred? Not your 
country’s peace or the peace of other nations?” 

“So far as that goes,” retorted Lanagan coolly, 
“and not condescending to take note of your 
‘eavesdropping’, we ‘young men of the press’ 

‘have a duty to our papers which our papers in 
turn owe to the people. In this case it is a clear 
duty. By what right do you or any other one 
man, president or not, arrogate to yourself the 
power to hold this secret caucus, resting your 
country’s stand in this grave affair entirely upon 
the judgment of one or two men? You are the 
servant of the people. Let the whole people 
know where you are now and what you are 
doing. Get the sentiment of your country be- 
fore you plunge into this agreement. I per- 
sonally most emphatically disagree with the 
answer you are sending back. The public are as 
likely to think my way as yours.” 

The Secretary looked bored. 

“Tt is not possible.” 

“With this exception,” grimly. Lanagan 
turned for the panel and sought for the spring. 
“Tt is ten minutes after twelve,” he said, laconi- 
cally. “I must leave here. Open the door, if 
you please.” 

Neither man moved. The Secretary said: 

“We have not quite covered our ground. You 
have not answered my question.” e 

“The pin I received from a friend who claimed 
to have taken it from a pawnshop. The packet 
was put in my pocket by a swarthy man who 
met me on the street and who said scoraya. So 
did another chap in Koshloff’s automobile. I 
wanted to see the thing through that so acci- 
dentally came my way. 

“Now, when I came here I did not come alone. 
I am fully aware that nations planning wars to 
cost hundreds of thousands of lives would not 
scruple at one. My friends should be breaking 
in here now. I told them to give me until 
twelve o’clock. 

“So far as your man Carlos is concerned I can 
only surmise that he was to meet a courier at 
the steamer, but had his pin stolen from him. 
The courier then wandered the streets seeking 
the pin and by happy chance tumbled against 
me wearing it, and likewise wandering the 
streets. The other scoraya boy I presume was 
one of Koshloff’s secret service men sent out to 
see that the messenger reached here safely. He 
must have likewise picked me up on the matinee 
promenade by accident.” 

“Correctly reasoned,” murmured Koshloff. 
“And I believe you have cleared the situation. 
A most remarkable series of coincidences; but 
then, anything may happen in this remarkable 
city of yours.” 


“Do I go peaceably?” asked Lanagan, 


glancing at his watch. His voice hardened a 
trifle. It was twelve-thirty. 

“After—ah—a bit,” purred Koshloff, and the 
next instant was gazing coolly into Lanagan’s 
police Colts. 

Koshloff lifted his hand with an indolent 
gesture to push the muzzle to one side, took a 
look into Lanagan’s eyes, thought better of it, 
and turned with mock deprecation to the Secre- 
tary. That gentleman was watching Lanagan 
with frank admiration. 

“We've got a place for you, Mr. Lanagan,” 
he said, heartily, “anytime you care to come to 
Washington.” 

Lanagan was nettled. Here were keen, 
quick-witted level-headed men poking quiet fun 
at his spectacular display. Because they were of 
the quick intuitions of the exceptional mind 
they fathomed his mind and knew that he would 
not shoot. Lanagan felt rather boyish for a 
fleeting second; got himself in perspective as it 
were, and grinned at the grotesqueness of the 
situation. Then that seven-column scare head 
in the Enquirer—the exclusive that was to hum 
around the world—focused before him. 

“Open that door!” 

Koshloff arose. There is something singularly 
compelling about a blue-nosed revolver six 
inches from your temple in spite of any psycho- 
logical premises that the man is not going to use 
it. But whether Lanagan would have carried 
the situation through successfully cannot be 
answered, for at that moment there came a 
tap-tapping on the panel. Koshloff stopped at 
a signal from Lanagan. The tapping came 
again. The Secretary spoke: 

“The situation is becoming strained, however 
diverting it may be to all of us. For my part, 
here are three men, all presumably of minds 
trained to meet sudden exigencies and yet no 
one of us can solve this one. But other matters 
seem to be pressing.” The tapping was becom- 
ing more insistent. “Let us call a truce, Mr. 
Lanagan, of precisely ten minutes. At the end 
of that time I give you my word we will return 
matters to just their present condition. It is 
agreeable?” 

“Absolutely,” said Lanagan, pocketing his 
revolver. 

Koshloff sprang across the room and tapped. 
He was answered to his satisfaction, for the 
panel slid open; there was a whispered consulta- 
tion with one of the secret service men, Kosh- 
loff stood from before the panel and—— 

I, Norton, my hands neatly manacled behind 
me, was ushered into the room. 

Never will I forget the look on Langan’s face. 
For at least three seconds he was jolted out of 
his traditional immobility. His look was 
mingled alarm, surprise and amusement. 

“Poor Norrie!” half banteringly, half serious. 
“Poor old blunderbuss. I have certainly got 
him in a fine mess, him and his sick wife at 
home.” 

I was so glad to see that nothing had happened 
to him that I paid little attention to the other 
two for the moment. I was telling him how I 
waited until twelve-fifteen and had just deter- 
mined on telephoning headquarters for Brady 
and Wilson when, standing as I supposed well 
concealed, I was suddenly pinioned by two fig- 
ures that seemed to start up from the earth, 
handcuffed and hustled across the street and 
into the room where we now were. 

“IT must compliment you on your organiza- 
tion,” said Lanagan ironically, bowing toward 
Koshloff. Around that gentleman’s bearded 
lips played the faintest trace of a mocking smile. 
I could fancy how that smile ground into the 
proud soul of Lanagan. 

The Secretary was growing impatient. 

“The ten minutes, Mr. Lanagan?” he queried. 

Lanagan turned and looked at me a long time. 
“You should have obeyed orders,” he said, final- 
ly “I told you to give me until twelve; not 
twelve-fifteen.” It was the first time in his life 
Lanagan had ever criticised me, and it cut to the 
quick. I knew then how bitter his disappoint- 
ment was. 

“What is your proposition?” he said, turning 
abruptly to the Secretary, whom I had at once 
recognized as well as Koshloff. 

“T haven’t any ‘proposition’, Mr. Lanagan. 
It is simply that neither the Russian govern- 
ment nor our government can afford to let the 
world powers know that the Secretary of State 
journeyed incognito across the American conti- 
nent to reach a diplomatic agreement with 
Russia. Don’t you realize what the publication 
of that unprecedented thing would mean? 

“My only proposition is a declaration. You 
bear most important information. It would 
undoubtedly make a splendid news sensation to- 
morrow morning. But you cannot possibly see 
the-great dangers you would involve your coun- 
try in. You might as well sit on a barrel of 
giant powder and drop your cigar in and expect 
to save so much as a collar button, as to print 
that story now and avoid war. 

“My presence here, most unprecedented as 
such a thing is, was absolutely a matter impera- 
tive for certain sufficient reasons. It was nec- 
essary that I present myself to Mr. Koshloff in 
person. That is all I am at liberty to tell you. 

“T know newspapermen, Among the Wash- 
ignton correspondents I number many warm 
friends. I will take the judgment upon myself 
of placing you both on your honor. If I permit 
you to go from here your lips are inviolately 
sealed for all time upon the contents of that 
telegram. So far as I am concerned, my pres- 
ence here cannot be used until such time as this 
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THOUSAND 


Repeat orders. Build 
4 months or new hose ? 
riety, latest styles, best guarantee. Territory going fast. 
Drop everything, write quick for samples and instruc- 
tions. Anchor Hosiery Co, Dept. H 106, Dayton, O. 
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The Best Things in Life— 


Yours for 3 Cents a Day 


Please let us convince you that all sorts of 
home comforts can be had here on charge 
account. 

We let you pay as convenient—a little each 
month—without any rigid rules. We allow 
extra time when needed. No interest, no ex- 
tra price. We ship goods on 30 days’ trial, 
subject to return. You have a whole month 
to decide if you want them, 

We do this, and yet we save you from 
30 to 50 per cent. And that saving is guaran- 


“A Million Homes 
Buy Here on Credit 


A million homes with modest incomes 
have charge accounts here now. 


4,782 Bargains}... 


Furniture Silverware 
Carpets—Rugs Chinaware 
Linoleums Sewing Machines 
Stoves—Trunks Kitchen Cabinets 
Baby Cabs Cameras—Guns 
Refrigerators Trunks, etc. 


Send 50c for This Morris Chair 
Onis $ 485 TRA CL CER 


Send 
only 50c 
and this 
handsome Morris Chair 
will be placed in your 
home on 80 davs’ trial]. 
Pay only 50c monthly 
if you keep it. 
The sinali monthly 
payments - 
you will 
never miss, 
There were 
not enough 
of these bar- 
gains to cat- 
alog,soorder 
direct from J 
this ad. 


made of fine \ 
hard wood, es 
finished in Gab 
American _ ee 
quarter-sawed oak, showing all the flaky grain 
in a golden color. Thefront posts and frontrailare finely 
carved. Armsare broad and supported by heavy spindles. 
Black Fabricord Leather covers the seat and the 
nicely shaped back, which is artisticaliy ruffled. Back is 
adjustable. Shipping weight, 50 Ibs. 

O. PBHASS. Price... .scesscrserescoere ‘s 


Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me prove it to é 


= you as I have done for 57,532 others in the last six & 
% months, 


I claim to have the most successful rem. 
edy for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a treatment Free, entire st my 
expense. I don’t care how many so-called cures, or 
shields or pads you ever tried without success— 
disgusted you are with them all— 
you have not tried my remedy and I have such 
am going to send 
youa treatment absolutely FREE. It isa wonderful 
yet simple home remedy which relieves you a] most 
instantly of the pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus 
the ugly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing 
\ tighter shoes than ever. Just 
} send yourname and address and 
/ treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed en- 
velope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO, 
3648 W. 26th St. | 
Chicago 
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Gents Make $30.00 Per Week. Ww. Cone sold 150 
boxes in one small village cleared $60.00. 
rmanent business. Must wear 


REE. Lowest price, greatest va- 


Don’t Have Gray Hair 


Write today for FREE BOOK describ- 
ing “The Ideal” Comb, a new German 
invention that instantly restores gray or 
discolored hair to its natural shade and 
youthful appearance by simply combing. 
opedor to any known method. 

H. D. COMB CO., Dept. 61, 118 E. 28 St., New York 


pPeaseessesssescacesss 


There was no red tape, no publicity. We 
asked for no contract, no mortgage. 

Not one of those homes ever saw our col- 
lector, for we have nonein our employ. They 
simply pay as they can, and we trust them. 

Perhaps many of your friends have beau- 
tiful homes which were furnished by us for 2 
or3centsaday. And,ifyouaskedthem,they 
would tell you to buy on credit too. i 


Dollar Book Free | 


Our Spring Bargain Book is a mammoth 
production. It pictures 4,782 things for the 
home—the largest exhibit ever brought to- ]| 
gether. Manyofthepictures areinactualcol- |} 
ors. Each book with the mailing costs about 
$1, yet we send it free. The prices quoted 
show you a saving of 30 to 50 percent. That 
we guarantee. Goods may be returned at our 
expense if the saving isnot what weclaim. 

We take whole factory outputs. We buy 
up surplus stocks. We sell by mail only, 
and all these savings come off the price to 


you. 

See this wonderful book. Cut out this cou- 
pon, send it to us, and the whole complete 
book will be mailed youfree. Do this now— 
before you forget it. 
BRRREBREEEEREREREEES EES EEE EEEEBEEEEE! 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
806 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
Mali me free your 
Spring Bargain Book, 
C] Stove Book. 
LC] Jewelry Book. 
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PIT OSS eee ee it aed mime eames m ae eeten 
Write plainly. Give full address. 
Check which catalogs you want. 


806 W. 35th St., Chicago 


WEA WE tcc 
Rag Carpets,Colonial 
Art Squares, Etc, 


@ Make $2.00 To $5.00 A Day Profit. 
‘3 We help start you and help you succeed. Write 
today for our Free Book, ‘‘Weaving for Profit’’— 
Fully illustrated—Contains Loom and 
Rug Machinery, Prices, Instruc- 
fm tions for beginners, etc. The 
Deen Stee! Built Fly Shuttle Loom 
has opened the way for hundreds 
into a good business, It offers you 
opportunity to make a start. 
Built right, works right, lasts lifetime. 
Letus prove these facts and show 
: you the road to steady employment. 
Regular profits, for men and women. Investigate now. 
RPEEN LOOM Co., 600 N. 7 ST., HARLAN, IOWA 


Popular Music Given Away 


Send us one subscription to WoMman’s 
Wortp at 35c and we will send you to 
sheets of Popular and Classical Music by 
return mail, postage prepaid. Do Not De- 
lay as our supply is limited. Catalog Dept., 
WOMAN’S WORLD PUB, CO., 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, 
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Keel Line 


HANGS VERTICAL 
KINGFISHER book. Pat.Aug.3 
1902; catches two fish to the com- 
mon hook’s one. Dealers wanted. 
Send 15¢ stamps for one KINGFISHER hook, 15 silver finish 
Cincinnati bass hooks and three good gtrong lines, postpaid. 
PARDON HOOK C©®@., Room 9, OWENSBORO, KY. 


. 
320 Jokes 

; Big Entertainer 320, Jokes 
berg 253 Parlor Games and Magic, 15 
Seer Tricks with Cards,73 Toasts, 7 Comic 
.— Recitations, 3 Monologues, 22 Funny 

= gaa Readings. AlsoCheckers,Chess, Dom- 
{noes, Fox and Geese, 9 Men Morris. All 10c. postpaid. 
J.C. DORN, 709 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 44, Chicago, D1. 


(CROWN YOUR TEETH 


ur gold finished shells and fool your friends. 

Berti peeve dentists’ work. Slips over the 
tooth;easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two molllion gold. ec 
Thousands of pleased customers. Price 100 each; 4 for 250 or 
12 for50c. C,B. FARGO,Dept. M FRENCHTOWN,N.J.' 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Most people have to hunt for Opportunity—and do not always find it, even then. These little advertisements bring Opportunity 
right to your door. They give you the same worth-while chances that big-city people have. It is up to you. If you do not read these 


advertisements regularly, Opportunity will have knocked once at your door—and in vain. Look for 


AGENTS WANTED 


MEN’S SHIRTS TO MEASURE. $1.50 AND UP. 
Outfit free. Peerless Shirt Makers, Dept. 16, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS—A PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE. THIS 
month only. Send no money, state size. Agents wanted in 
every town. Write today. Beautifulline. Large profits. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30, 112 So. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BORAX SOAP 
Powder. Big money. Ward & Co., 1780 Berteau, Chicago 

9500 PARCEL POST JOBS OPEN. WRITE FOR 
full list. Franklin Institute, Dept. L-66, Rochester, N. Y. 

WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Yeai’s con- 
tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kans. 
‘BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 
NEW IDEA SANITARY BRUSHES SELL ON SIGHT. 
Agents make large profits. Write for terms and illustrated 
booklet.. D. L. Silver & Co., Dept. W, Clayton, N. J. 
“$25 TO $100 EVERY WEEK SELLING SIGN LET- 
ters to stores & Offices. Success guaranteed; Samples, par- 
ticulars free. Metallic Sign Co., 411 N. Clark, Chicago. 
NEW—GREATEST INVENTION IN POLISH MOP. 
Sells on sight. Every housewife wants one. 100% profit. 
Write. Wizard Products Co., 1454 W. 37th Street, Chicago 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR AN ARTICLE 
no one ever sold without becoming Better Off. Free 
Sampleto anybody who wishes to fall in line. Write 
Desk 4, Bethlehem Utilities Co., 65 Pine St., New York. 


EXPERIENCED CANVASSERS WANTED. GOOD, 
energetic, experienced agents to sell Racine Feet & Hosi- 
ery knownas “The Hose that Wear.’’ Exclusive territory 
given to right party. Very liberal and attractive offer. 
Have increased mill output and can take on a few good 
agents. Write at once as open territory is limited. Racine 
Feet Knitting Co., 215 Wheeler Ave., Beloit, Wis. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


WE WANT. INTELLIGENT WOMEN AS OUR LO- 
cal sales agents for Reis Foundation Initials and Designs 
which save 2-8rds the time in hand embroidering and give 
better results; also for’ Reis Silk Monograms, and other 
famous, fast-selling goods.. Easy congenial work. Good 
contracts, good pay. Square deal. Send 10c for samples. 
Reis Sales Co., 17 Madison Ave., New York City. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and all expenses to introduce our guaranteed poultry 
and stock powders. Address Bigles Company, X395, 
Springfield, Illinois 

AGENTS TO SELL GUARANTEED GROCERIES 
at Wholesale direct to Consumer. Save customers one 
fifth to one-third their money. Big pay, steady work. 
W. W. H. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Chicago. 

AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures 1c. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 3016, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

ONE PERSON WANTED: EACH LOCALITY AS 
agent for complete line Oil Mops, Self-Wringing Mops 
(5 styles), Fibre Brooms. $5.00 to $10.00 daily to work- 
ers. Hilker Mop Co., 1206 Grand Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 

AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW—FASTEST SELL- 
‘ers and Quickest Repeater on earth. Permanent profitable 
business. Good for $50 to $75 a week. Write for particulars. 
American Products Co., 6139 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 
AGENTS EARN BIG MONEY SELLING EMBROID- 
ered novelties, linens, Hosiery, dresses, oriental goods, 
etc. Confidential wholesale terms. 130 page Catalog Free. 
Nat’l Importing Co., Desk W. C., 425 B’dway, N. Y. 

PHOTO PILLOW TOPS. PORTRAITS, FRAMES. 
Sheet Pictures, Medallions, Photo China Plates. Rejects 
credited. Prompt shipments; samples and catalog free. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk W-4. Chicago, III. 

AGENTS—YOU CAN MAKE $40 TO $75 A WEEK 
Selling Guaranteed Aluminum Ware to consumers. Com- 
plete sales course free—Your Territory Open. Answer 
Quick. Dept. W, American Aluminum Co., Lemont, IIl. 
HAVE YOU A FEW HOURS TO SPARE? WE WANT 
man or woman in each town. Nocapital needed. An hour’s 
work shows dollars earned in spare time. Pocket sample. 
400 percent profit. E.G. Mfg. Co., 20 Warren St., N. Y 

AGENTS WANTED: BEST PAYING AGENCY 
proposition in U. S.; assures you $1,500 yearly; inexperi- 
enced taught how to make $75 to $200 monthly; let us 


show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 36 Bar St., Canton, O. | 
AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- | 


teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
vig 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. ‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.”’ “Big Profits.’ Sell at sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren St., Chicago. 

YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL OR 
ocal agent. Household necessity, saves 80%. Permanent 
yusiness. Exclusive territory. Salary or commission. Free 
sample; credit. Pitkin Co., 127 Redd St., Newark, N. Y. 
AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. 
Carleton made $8 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25 in 
two days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
reeport Mfg. Company, 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MANUFACTURER OF NEW EXCLUSIVE LINEN 
heel and toe guaranteed hosiery, wants agent in every 
county. Sales enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, 
increasing income. Exclusive territory. Credit. 
B: Parker Mills, 720 Chesnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

150 PER CENT. PROFIT FOR AGENTS.. OUR PAT- 
ented Savir stove lid saves one half of coal, eliminates coal 
gas. Satisfaction guaranteed, quick seller. Thousands 
in use. Write quick for partfculars, testimonials, etc. Pre- 
Heated Air Co., Suite 641, 1011 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


ATTENTION—WONDERFUL MACHINE, MERG- 
es one pint of milk into one pound of butter in two minutes; 
write for names and address of five hundred home users, 
sworn testimonials, illustrated circulars and agents credit 
terms. Family Butter Merger Co., Washington, D.C. 

WE FURNISH YOU CAPITAL TO RUN A PROF- 
itable business of your own. Become our local repre- 
sentative and sell high-grade custom made shirts, also 
guaranteed sweaters, underwear, hosiery, and neckties, 
direct to the homes. Write, Steadfast Mills, Depart- 
ment 27, Cohoes, N. Y. 


WANTED—AGENTS EASILY EARN $25 TO $40 
per week selling No-Darn guaranteed hosiery; direct-from- 
the-mill proposition. 20 per cent better; costs less; M. 
Garwood sold $400 worth in six weeks; send for free sam- 
ple; no money required. No-Darn Hosiery Mills, 21 
Main St., Dayton, Ohio. 


WOMEN ALL WANT MONITOR SAD IRONS— 
self heating. Saves time, saves work, saves drudgery, 
simple and strong. Over 500,000 in use. Guaranteed. 
Martin, Tenn., made $5,000 in 1 year. Territory free— 
exclusive selling rights. Send for terms. The Monitor 
Sad Iron Co., 288 Wayne St., Big Prairie, O. 

AGENTS—WOULD YOU TAKE A STEADY JOB 
starting right away, earning $30 a week with chance of 
promotion to position of district manager. No experience 
required. My line is snappy, self-sellers that make and 
hold customers. Need seventy-five more salesmen. If 
you want to make big money quick write me_ today. 
E. M. Davis, B-10 Davis Block, Chicago. 


$4.25 PAID FOR 1856 FLYING EAGLE CENT. 
Hundreds of other coins bought. Send 10c for buying cat- 
alog. A.H. Kraus, 409 K Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


your chance in thése advertisements. 


PARCELS POST MEANS THOUSANDS RAILWAY 
Mail Clerks needed. $75 month commence. Write for va- 
cancy list. Franklin Institute, Dept. L-68,Rochester,N.Y. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase your salary. Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS_ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Or a Slip-on Rain Coat? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 165, Chicago, and get beau- 
tiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 

WANTED—AMBITIOUS TOWN OR COUNTRY 
young man. In each locality. One who desires to get ahead, 
learn, and earn more. Fine chance. Great spare time op- 
portunity—experience is not needed. Write quick for par- 
ticulars and Cash-Bonus offer. BoxA9-293,Covington,Ky. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, life-time employ- 
ment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet A927. No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


DAHLIAS 
~ DAHLIAS—600 VARIETIES. CATALOG FREE. 
Geo. L. Stillman, Box W, Westerly, R. I. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 
prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 


Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


FARM LANDS & REAL ESTATE 
VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA FARMS AND HOMES. FREE CAT- 
alogue of Splendid Bargains. R. B. Chaffin & Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 


FOR THE HOME 
SNORE-MUTE STOPS SNORING, CHECKS 
Catarrh, 25c. Money returned, if dissatisfied. Illustrative 
Matter Free. Dr. C.S. Page Co., Ironwood, Mich. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS _ 
PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES. DIALOGUES, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Minstrels, Jokes. Large 
catalog free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago, II’. 


HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


- INVESTMENTS 
FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE. 
Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine ab- 


ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES, THE STAPLE 
Quilt for over fifty years, in homes, hospitals, hotels, etc. 
Recommended by physicians. “Laundered easily as 
sheets.’’ Extremely durable. Send for description to 
Dimity Quilt Co., Dept. F, Providence, R. I., U.S. A. 


BE THE BEST DRESSED WOMAN IN TOWN. 
Write to-day for attractive proposition with samples of 
high grade dress goods. Prices 1-3 lower than at retail 
stores. Exclusive territory. Birite Worsted Specialty 
Co., 75 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED—LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING 
with Hermann permanent wave—manicuring—facial 
massage—electrolysis or chiropody. Top wages paid 
graduates. Branches in all leading cities. For informa- 
tion regarding any one, write Dept. 2-W, Moler College, 
738 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


OLD COINS 


$8 PAID FOR CERTAIN 1853 QUARTERS; $100 
for certain 1853 Half; $5 for 1885 Dime S. Mint; etc. 
We pay highest cash premiums on thousands of coins to 
1909. Keep all old money and send only 4c for Large Il- 
lustrated Coin Circular. You have nothing to lose. The 
Numismatic Bank of Texas, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Texas 


OLD GOLD 


WE WILL MAIL YOU $1 FOR EACH FULL SET OF 
false teeth which are of no value to you. Partial sets in pro- 
portion. Highest prices paid for Old Gold, Platinum, Silver, 
Diamonds & Jewelry. Mail by parcel post. Phila. Smelt. 
& Ref. Co., 823 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Est. 21 years. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY—$557,530 MADE BY CLI- 
ents. Patent Book ‘‘What and How to Invent—Proof of 
Fortunes in Patents’? Free. 112 page Guide. E. E. 
Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


POULTRY, INCUBATORS, ETC. 


43 VARIETIES, POULTRY, PIGEONS, DUCKS, 
Geese, Incubators. Feed and supplies. Catalogue 4 
cents. Mussouri Squab Co., Kirkwood, Mo. 


solutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man who in- 
tends to invest $5 or more per month. Tells you how 
$1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different classes 
of investments, the Real Earning Power of your money. 
This magazine six months Free if you write to-day. F 


HELP WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY. 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co., G; Wash., D. C. 

WE WANT A REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR 
Town. Make big money. Free booklet tells how. Am. 
Realty Syndicate, San Francisco. 

BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 

MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
ment positions. $90.00 month. Parcels Post means thou- 
sands of appointments. 
open. Franklin Institute. Dept. L-69, Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED: A MAN OR WOMAN ALL OR SPARE 
time to secure information for us. Work at home or travel. 
Experience not necessary. Nothing to sell. Good Pay. 
Send stamp for particulars. Address M. S. I. A., 
585-L Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Write for free list of positions | 


Barber, Publisher, 424, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAGIC GOODS. CARDS, DICE, BOOKS, ETC. 
Catalog Free. D.C. Smythe Co., Newark, Mo. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


“SELL IDEAS FOR MOVING PICTURE PLAYS $15 
to $100 each. National Institute, 1 Gaiety Bldg.,New York 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—SALESWOMEN AND _ SALESMEN. 
Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000 
to $5,000 a year. No former experience required to get 
one of them. We will teach you to bea high grade Travel- 
ing Salesman or Saleswoman by mail in eight weeks and 
assist you to secure a good position where you can earn 
good wages while you are learning Practical Salesmanship. 
Write today for full particulars, and testimonials from 
hundreds of men and women we have recently placed in 
good positions; also list of good positions open. 

(nearest office) Dept. 166A, National Salesmen’s Training 
Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Toronto. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand, good pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 637 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


YOU CAN EARN BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING 
picture plays. Great demand. We teach only sure method. 
Send for free book of valuable information & prize offer. 
Chicago Photo-Play wright College, Box 278-P, Chicago. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Rehable Film Ex., Dept. A, Chicago. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. WE PAY HUN- 
dreds of dollars a year to successful writers. Experience 
unnecessary. Song poems wanted with or without music 
—will pay one-half of profits if successful. Send us your 
work today. Acceptance Guaranteed If Available. Larg- 
est concern in the country. Free particulars. Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C. : 


LEARN BOOKKEEPING, SALESMANSHIP OR 
Shorthand at home. We prepare you for a position at a 
good salary. A golden opportunity for those who cannot 
conveniently get the work in College. Positions secured 
for graduates. Cash or monthly payments. Mention 
course that interests you and write today for Free Cata- 
log of all particulars. Brown’s Home Study School, 700 
Brown Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


MUSIC 


SONG WRITERS—DERIVE ALL PROFITS FROM 
your songs. Universal Music Pub. Co. Desk H,Wash.,D.C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg & Co., 1431 B’dway, N. Y. 


SONGS & MUSIC 


THAT NEW SONG. HIGHLY PRAISED. “WHEN 
The Clouds Have All Rolled By,” 15c. New Author. No 
stamps. Paste paper over circle in card holding silver. 
For sale only by M. A. Richardson, Corinna, Me. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. SEND YOUR BEST.DON’T 
Delay. A hit means thousands of $$$. Original Pub’g Plans. 
20th Century Advt’g Methods. Beautiful Illustrated Cat- 
alog Free. C. B. Brutting & Co., 103 Park Ave., N. Y. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


WRITE US A STORY TO SELL ON COMMISSION. 
Story-writing taught by mail. Our free booklet, “Writ- 
ing for Profit,” tells how, gives proof. The National 
Press Ass’n., Dept. 47, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY. 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co., H, Wash., D.C. 


TELEGRAPHY 


only 8 cents. Roat Music Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
WANTED. AT ONCE: SONG POEMS & MELODIES. 
OnlyMss.of merit published.Mozart Co.,1431 B’way,N.Y. 


GET “JUST A LITTLE CORNER IN THE KING- 
dom Of Love”—15 Cents, and ask for late song cata- 
logue. Globe Music Co., 1193 Broadway, New York. 


GOV’T MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. FREE 
living quarters. Write today. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL HOUSE DRESS- 
es from factory. Can earn $25 weekly. Particulars fre-. 
P.& B. Skirt Co., 105 Summer St.Dept. 48, Boston,Mass. 

LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WOMEN SEW -AT HOME, PLAIN’ SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

LADIES: EARN BIG MONEY OR HANDSOME 
premiums at home during spare time. No experience nec- 
essary. No capital required. Goods sent to reliable wom- 
en. Sterling Mfg. Co., Dept. 2, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


_GOVT. FARMERS WANTED. $75 MONTH. EXAM- 
ination soon. Many needed. Write Ozment,105F, St. Louis 
I WILL START YOU. EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, ‘silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 
1,200 RAILWAY. MAIL CLERKS AND CLERK- 
Carriers needed for Parcels Post. Examination soon. 
Preparenow. Writetoday. Ozment, 105, St. Louis, Mo, 


MUSIC LESSONS AT HOME 


THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, EASY, WEEKLY LES- 
sons, any instrument—beginners or teachers—under mas- 
ters, in your own home, at small cost. Regardless of age, 
previous training or present ambition, you can learn to 
play, become a teacher, or study for pleasure, culture or 
social prestige. Lessons highly endorsed by the great 
Paderewski, & other great musicians. Piano, by Wm. H. 
Sherwood; Harmony, Counterpoint & Composition by 
Rosenbecker & Protheroe; Pipe Organ by Clarence Eddy; 
Voice with the Phonograph; Violin, Cornet, Reed Organ, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo. Diploma, Teacher’s Certificate 
& Bachelor’s Degree granted. Write today for Art Cata- 
log & sample lessons, Free. State age, previous study, pres- 
ent ambition, & course in which interested. Siegel-Myers 
Cor. School of Music, 665 Monon Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE & WIRELESS—STATION 
Agency taught. R.R. Dispatchers and Wires and Wire- 
less Station mm school. Graduates assisted. Expenses 
low—may be earned. Oldest school—established 38 years. 
Correspondence Courses also. Catalogs Free. Dodge’s 
Institute, Myrtle St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


FRECKLE OINTMENT POSITIVELY REMOVES 
Freckles. All Druggists. By mail 50c. Book free. “How to 
be Beautiful.” Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Dept. W, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SAMPLE MACHINE AT WHOLESALE,TO INTRO- 
duce Standard Typewriter Exchg. 23 W. Park Row, N. Y. 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica.. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. }4 to 4 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter yee 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


IF FREE TO YOU, OUR $100 WHOLLY VISIBLE 
Typewriter, would you_be willing to show the type- 
writer to your friends and ask them to write for our 
wonderful offer? For particulars address Emerson Type- 
writer Co., Box 569, Woodstock, Ill. 


RAG TIME PIANO PLAYING TAUGHT BY 
Mail. Book free. Christensen, 528 S. Western Av., Chicago 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE. FEW WEEKS 
completes. We control many excellent positions. Tools 
given. Branches in all leading cities. For information 
regarding any one, write Dept. W, Moler College, 738 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
most advanced home study course. Best field for women. 
$15 to $25 a week. Diplomas equal to highest hospital 
standard. Easy terms. Catalog Free. Address Amer- 
ican Training School for Nurses, Chicago. 


UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN INTERPERTATION OF RELIGION. 
Send for free Literature, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


VAUDEVILLE INSTRUCTION 


GET ON THE STAGE. VAUDEVILLE CAREER OF- 
fered you. Big salaries. See the world. Experience unnec- 
essary. Big book free. F. LaDelle, Sta. 28, Jackson, Mich. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS | 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes? 
$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples, 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1007 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


MARCH, 1913 


trouble has been adjusted; or let us say, until 
the present administration is out of power at 
Washington.” 

Into the stillness that followed I could dis- 
tinctly hear Lanagan’s teeth grind together. 
Those remarkable eyes of his seemed fairly to 
emit a stream of fire, they blazed so fiercely upon 
Koshloff and the Secretary. He threw a 
sweeping glance around the room. It was a 
look for all the world like you see in the eyes 
of a caged tiger when he is aroused. For my 
part, there was a quick drop some place under 
my diaphragm. I was thinking of my sick wife, 
and the consequences to her of my being held a 
State’s prisoner. 

His hand went to his pocket and he half drew 
his revolver; but it was rather a subconscious 
act, I think, than any deliberate. design to use 
it. For government after all is a- potent thing. 
We fight for it and die for it. It has a splendid 
and natural influence not to be lightly tossed 


from us. And here sat one of Government’s 
highest representatives. Lanagan’s hand 
dropped to. his side. 

“That is better,” said the Secretary. “For 


really, Mr. Lanagan, you cannot move from this 
room until we say the word. You are as help- 
less as though you were shackled. It is late and 
we have important work to do. Your answer?” 

It was almost pitiable to see Lanagan then 
—he of a score of brilliant newspaper victories, 
the genius of his craft who found no situation 
too difficult to solve, that striking figure in the 
newspaper life of the west who knew no duty 
save to his paper, who embodied the best and 
the highest ideals that tradition gives to the 
gentlemen of the Fourth Estate. Lanagan for 
once was beaten. 

The glow had left his eyes and his voice was 
dispirited, as he said: 

“You have my word, Mr. Secretary, but on 
one condition: that Carlos’s life be spared and 
that you start him back with your answer. It 
was no fault of his. There is only one man in 
town who could have got that pin from him and 
I can hardly blame Carlos for losing it if once 
‘King’ Monahan wanted it.” 

“That condition must be granted, Mr. Kosh- 
loff,” said the Secretary. Koshloff hesitated. 
“The wearer of the pin understands the pen- 
alty: ” he began, curtly. “I know. But in 
this case I personally request it.” 

“Tt is granted,” said Koshloff, definitely. 

Lanagan was morose and savage. The Secre- 
tary proffered cigars, which Lanagan im- 
patiently refused. 

“There is one thing that I would like, how- 
ever,” he said with but faint show of gracious- 
ness, “and that is this pin. It will not be worn. 
I would like it as a memento; as something 
tangible to exhibit some day when I may tell this 


story in support of possibly one of the most un- 
usual experiences of myself or any other news- 
paperman.”: 

“There are but two in existence.” said Kosh- 
loff, soberly. “This one belongs to our Ambas- 
sador at Washington. It was sent to me for use 
in receiving the imperial message. The other— 
is in the possession of the Czar and will be worn 
by the receiving courier at St. Pefersburg. The 
penalties attaching to the loss of the pin either 
to myself or my agents are—well, they are some- 
what stringent and, with the single exception of 
Carlos, have always been enforced.” 

Lanagan snapped the patent clasp and hand- 
ed the pin to Koshloff. 

“Vou see if I lost it,” with the slightest in- 
flection on the pronoun, “there would be no 
czar of this ‘particular bailiwick’ to pardon me 
as you pardoned Carlos,” said Koshloff. 

We walked the long distance back to town 
and dropped in at Riordgn’s. Lanagan had not 
addressed a word to me. I knew better than to 
attempt to draw him into conversation. I could 
feel that he was working the thing over and 
over again in his mind, He suddenly burst forth: 

“T could have beaten them! I could have 
beaten them! And they didn’t convince me at 
that that the story should not be printed! 
There’s too much of this one-man-for-the-nation 
stuff in our government anyhow!” 

It was months before Lanagan told me that it 
was because of my wife’s feeble health that he 
feared to take the risk of having both bottled up 
for a month by maneuvering further for free- 
dom and had added: “Merely another argu- 
ment to prove that your true reporter should not 
be married.” 

And as if to justify the truth of Lanagan’s 
assertion to me that the story should have been 
printed, within two weeks the Japanese fleet, 
scorpion like, had struck and crippled that un- 
suspecting Russian flotilla and war was on. 

“Yah!” Lanagan had cried to me in furious 
disgust as he ripped the front page of the En- 
quirer with its seven-column war head to tat- 
ters, “Statesmen! Diplomats! Give me one 
live reporter and I’ll teach the whole gang of 
them the right way! Do you suppose for one 
single, solitary, coruscating second that if those 
Japs knew the Secretary was hobnobbing with 
the Russian envoy here in San Francisco that 
that blow would have been struck? Well, I tell 
you, No! I wouldn’t even have had to print the 
message. The story of the meeting was 
enough.” 

Well, the time limit set by the Secretary has 
long expired, so here is the suppressed story of 
the Ambassador’s Stick-Pin, the finest, biggest, 
cleanest in its elements of any of his whole 
career, as Lanagan mourned to me more than 
once. 


Sheer Fabrics for Spring 


By JULIE BOTTOMLEY 


ey RE fabrics for spring and summer wear 
now so temptingly displayed in the shops, 
are nearly all sheer and supple. They are 
mostly of fine cotton or in silk mixtures and in 
several weaves. Fine cotton voile leads as a 
favorite, and next to it the new crepes appear to 
rank in the estimation of those who buy their 
summer clothes while it is yet winter. Swiss 
and organdie are well represented, and very 
light all-over shadow lace and thin nets appear 
in about the same proportion. 

There fabrics range in price from forty cents 
a yard to a dollar and quarter. There are many 
attractive mulls and dimities to be had for less 
money, and lawns are shown in attractive pat- 
terns for still less. Advance sale prices on cot- 
ton voile of good quality in plain or printed pat- 
terns have been as low as twenty-five cents a 
yard. As the season advances it is possible that 
they may be had for a little less, but the early 
showings are the prettiest and business is too 
good to expect much in the way of bargains. 

The handsomest of summer dresses are made 
of cotton voile embroidered by hand in large 
flower patterns. These are made up with lace 
insets in medallions and shaped pieces Jet into 
the material. Keeping in mind that it is to be 
a summer of airy fabrics combined with laces, 
one may be forehanded in the matter of getting 
spring and summer attire ready, for all the 
lovely materials are now on sale, and early 
models in gowns displayed in January can 
hardly be improved upon for good style and 
beauty. 

A number of samples of spring goods are 
shown in the illustration which will serve to 
guide one in purchasing. The first sample is a 
thin novelty. material which looks much like 
wash silk. It is a mixture of silk and linen in a 
loose weave. Plain colors are shown in this 
fabric with surfaces dotted with ring dots or 
small figures in self-color. It is washable. 

The second fabric is a lovely woven cotton 
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crepe in solid color with a crinkled cord in con- 
trasting color thrown up on the surface in par- 
allel rows. This is one of those materials 
which may be washed but are not ironed, except 
for a slight pressing with a rather cool iron. 

No. 3 shows a voile in light blue with a stripe 
of darker blue outlined with white. Small white 
embroidered figures appear between the stripes. 

A very pretty pattern is shown in No. 4 in 
which a little embroidered white flower is scat- 
tered over a blue ground. No. 5 is also a voile 
with ring-dot in black woven in, and No. 6 is a 
white voile with gray stripe. 

In No. 7 one of the novelty crepes is shown. 
Little nosegays of vari-colored flowers are scat- 
tered over a cream-colored surafce. The effect 
is very quaint and prettily gay. A fabric of this 
kind must be managed well in making and looks 
best in conbination with plain cream-colored 
crepe. : ‘ 

No. 8 shows one of the cloth-of-gold novelties. 
This is a combination of turquoise blue silk 
thread and gold-colored silk thread which is 
very effective. It is a gauze weave requiring an 
undergarment made to be worn with it. 

No. 9 is one of the many sheer all-over laces. 
Most of them are worn in pure white, but cream 
color and light butter color are represented 
among them. They are used in combination 
with plain voiles and are exquisitely dainty and 
summery-looking. 

The needle-woman who knows how to em- 
broider fairly well, with some time at her dis- 
posal, is in a position to make for herself the 
classiest of gowns. All the standard pattern 
firms are showing good models, and _ spring 
styles are conservative. They are graceful and 
easy. The waist line has returned to the normal, 
and draperies are long and simple. 


I have an idea that I shouldn’t care to be de- 
pendent on a man who refuses the conventional 
courtesies lo an independent woman. 


Felte 
Cotton 
Marttir 


ROSS 


No. 1L3142 


omfort and refreshing sleep. You v 
Syrest when you sleep on one of thie 
‘An absolutely even elastic surface ggoft, 
tary, non-absorbent, will not mat or get 
up layers of new, clean, sanitafy felted 
otton, uniform in thickness am@ covered 
: Firmly stitthed edges 
ufts’ Size, 54x74 inches, Xegular full size 
Ss weighs 49.pounds. a7 

Order at Once 
* 
fFdirect from this adyertisement, mentioning number. Always 
## give exact size between the posts of bed on which mattress is to 
be used. Send us $5.15 and we will ship this mattress to you 
promptly, allowing you the privilege of returning it if you are not 
perfectly satisfied and we will refund the full purchase price, includ- 
ing all transportation costs 


Our 1913 Special Furniture Catalog 
is now ready for you and will be sent post- 
paid to any address. This book contains 
over 100-pages, showing a complete line 
of the latest styles in high grade furniture 
at a big saving in price. 


n id@al bed for solide 
realize a real, ni 
n Felt 


A Postal Card with your name 
and address and ‘‘Furniture Catalog 
No. 66W30,’’ written on it and sent 

to us will bring the. big special 

to you by return mail. 
Write for It Today 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
> Chicago, III. 


at Home 
Weaving Rugs and Carpet 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


$4 a Day 
Easily Made 

We start men and women 
in a profitable business 
on a small investment. 
Write quick for prices 
and Loom Book. 

co. 


REED MFG. 
Box 39, Springfield, Ohio 


» Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU ‘(AUTO MASSEUR”’ 0NA 


Work 


4 ig” The New Improved ‘“‘Easy"”’ 

ni 2 Tron, Quick, easy sales—big 

v4) BS profits, New invention—women 

° wild—agents getting rich, Brant, 

e Mo., sold 3 doz, first week; Fitter, 

, La., Sold 24 in 3 days. Does big iron- 

: ing for two cents. Saves cost in short 

time. Guaranteed. Saves time—labor—strength— 
health. Write quick for special terms, 


FOOTE MFG.CO, 8B. 518, Dayton, Ohio 


—— 
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{ TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and [| will mail a 22 

ra : inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 
Py If you find it a big bargain remit $2 in. ten days, 
or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 


BOTHIi F. shades a little more. Inclose 5¢ postage. = 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL Free beauty book showing latest style of hair 
SEXES dressing--also high grade switches, pompadours, 


wigs, puffs, etc. omen wanted to sell ny 


hairgoods. ANNA AYERS, 
Dept K 1522 Quincy Street, Chicago 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. .S 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day.|-» 


PROF BURNS 15 West 38th Street 
. Dept. 19, New York 
Show this wholly visible 
typewriter to your friends 


SOMETHING 
NEW 


AGENT 


Selling the newly patented Brandt Cigar Lighter. Is 
operated with one hand; gives an instantaneous 


a ogee 


if i} Ul and let them see wherein it light, every time the button is pressed. No elec- 
\Ne=s¢ = excells any $100 Type- tricity, no battery, no wires, non-explosive. 
1B PE EEET writer made, if we would Strikes a light without the aid of matches 
> send one to you Free of One Lights mr pipe, cigar, cigarette, gas jet, 
Cent of Cost for you to whenever and wherever it is wanted. Works 

keep forever as your own? with one hand and never fails. Something 


new. Big Demand. 


Vrite quick for wholesale terms and prices 


Pee UNS 
randt Lighter Co., 42 Hudson St., New York City 


Then on a postal card, or Everyone wants one 
or in a letter to us, simply 
say: Mail particulars. 


EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 500 Woodstock, Ill. 


YO want want 


You STANMER : 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G. A. LEWIS, 108 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 


12 POST CARDS 


work” # YOU 


Would you like a steady job selling my™soaps, perfumes, 
etc., earning $30 a week, with a chance to be promoted 
to a position paying $3,000 yearly. No experience is re- 
quired. My agents have steady employment the year 
round. I am ready to give you a position right now where 
you can make big money quick. Just write me a letter 
or postal today sure and say: ‘“‘Mazl particulars about 


GIVEN 
AWAY 


the position you offer’? and mark the address 
Personal for E. M. DAVIS, President 
E. M. DAVIS CO., A38, Davis Block, Chicago. 


NEW FEATHER 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you ever saw 
if you will mention this paper and send 4c. to pay postage and 
mailing and say that you will show our cards to 6 of your 
friends. 


L. CAMDEN ART CO , 320 Pearl St., Camden, N. J. 


Fora limited time we offer full 36-lb. New Feather Beds 
$7.40 each. New Feather Pillows $1.20 per pair, f. 0. b. 
factory, cash with order. All New Live Feathers, best 
ACA Ticking. Guaranteed as represented or mone 
back. Order today or write for free catalogue. Ref- 
erence: American Exchange National Bank. Southern 


Feather and Pillow Co., Dept. F, Greensboro, N. C. 


fi 14K GOLD FILLED SIGNET GIVEN 
Ring, guaranteed 3 years, any 

initial engraved free, to introduce our 
catalogue of Watches and Jewelry. Send 
12c to cover advertising and postage. 
CO., Dent. 6, East Boston, Mass. 


EAGLE JEWELRY 
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Lyric by Music by 
FLETA JAN BROWN HERBERT SPENCER 
Moderato 


Lis- tenhere,my hon-ey, I know something fun-ny 
When the moon isshin-ing, Lov-erscome a - pin-ing 


‘Bout aspook-y love-charm tree; While the moon was hid-ing,Witch-es came a - rid-ing -On theirbroomsandsaidto me,‘Go get the 
Down a-round the spook- y treé; Then they kiss and cud-dle, Goo goo goo and hud-dle,While the witches laugh with glee, Andmakea 
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a- long, my hon-ey, to the 


a - long 


girl Ol; ease Gore =. ae And bring her down 
g, my hon - ey,while the 


pane ee thes eetnOOn === aes To break up the 
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spook+ y, ook-y tree,I’ll whisper inyour ear, : : 
ae Ste curate me Andee" Seccre ene ae tend Love me, Hon - eyBunch,Loveme true, Kiss me, Hon-ey Bunch, 
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Cud-dle 


close and we will spoon,spoon,spoon,Under-neath the wink-y, blink-y man in the moon. Hug meHon-ey Bunch 
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Squeeze me,squeeze me with ali your might, While the charm works Love me, my Hon-y Bunch, do! 
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Copyright, MCMXI, by Jerome H. Remick & Co., Detroit, Chicago 


Build For 
The Future 


F you are working for some one else, 

if you have a responsible position, your 
employer is buying your brain, your ability, 
for a price that is less than it is worth. The 
difference between the price he pays you 
each week and the price it is worth is profit 
to him. 


IF your ability is such that it may be used 
at a profit by some one else why not use 
it for yourself? Get a business of your own. 


T will not only permit you to use all your 

ability and all of your energy for your 
personal benefit, but it will, in addition, 
sharpen your wits and increase that ability 
and, in so doing, increase your worth to 
yourself. 


HERE is a business right at your door 
into which you may enter with absolute 
certainty of profit. 


Tisclean. It is dignified. Its profits are 

limited only by your energy and ambi- 

tion. It presents equal opportunity for 
man or woman. 


WRITE today for particulars. 


ADDRESS 


Local Representative Department 


~ Woman’s World 


107-111 S. Clinton Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Hardy Ever- 
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subscriber 
~~ of Woman’s 
World we 


want to deliver 

this collection of six 

valuable, hardy, ever- 

... blooming rose bushes. 

Every lover -of beautiful 

flowers should send us their 

order at once. These roses 

are the kind that bloom every 

month of the growing season, 

producing great masses of large 

double flowers, from early spring 

until late fall. ‘They possess all 

the good qualities ‘of vigorous 

growth, delicious fragrance, beau- 

tiful colors and fascinating form. 

We enclose with each collection spe- 

cial printed instructions on the planting 

and care of roses and guarantee them 

to reach you in healthy growing condition, 

and if you will give them a little attention 
they will bloom soon after planting. 


e oend us 35c 

Our Offer: for one year’s 

subscription to Woman’s World and 5c additional and get 

these roses without further charge, postpaid. Remember, 

the roses are delivered to your door positively free and 

guaranteed to arrive in good growing condition. We will 

ship them immediately if you desire, but would advise that you 

allow us to direct the rose-growers to send them at the proper time 
for planting in your locality. 


Rhea Reid 


A thoroughly distinct rose, possessing every quality to 
stamp it with the hallmark of perfection. A strong, healthy 
grower, producing heavy deep green foliage and handsome 
double flowers; the color a vivid scarlet, crimson which intensi- 
fies as the bloom expands. 


Sunburst 


A distinct new variety, having no equal in color, growth 
or beauty. A rapid, healthy grower, thriving in every con- 
dition and bearing its immense flowers on strong, upright 
stems in amazing profusion. The color is most difficult to 
describe, an intense orange-copper and golden yellow, extremely 
brilliant in effect and charmingly beautiful. 


Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 


A crowning masterpiece and hailed by flower-lovers every- 
where as the greatest rose creation of modern times. Hardy 
and vigorous grower, with great loads of rich creamy fragrant 
white slightly lemon-tinted flowers; a color effect exquisitely 


beautiful. 
My Maryland 


A rare combination of a poetic name and exquisite beauty. 
A great outdoor rose of extreme hardiness. Flowers are of 
indescribable charm, of a brilliant lively shade of pink which 
deepens as the flower expands until it fairly Slows with its warm, 
rich color and delightful fragrance. 


Bessie Brown 


This magnificent rose has unsurpassed beauty of a totally 
distinct character. It is quite valuable, being a vigorous 
grower, producing numerous long, stiff shoots with daintily 
finished foliage, each one crowned with an elegant creamy 
white flushed pink flower; very large shell-like petals make the 
bloom: delightfully charming. 


Red Dorothy Perkins 


A perpetual source of wonder. Perfectly hardy, its growth 
is rapid and vigorous, producing dark, glossy foliage which 
remains intact to unseasonable weather and attacks of disease 
and insects which cause the foliage of other climbers to rust 
and look shabby. The bloom is produced in great clusters; 
the color being deep, intense scarlet-crimson, which .retains 
its vivid brilliancy as long as the flower lasts. 


Woman’s World Publishing Co., 107-111 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PALMOLIVE 


For two thousand years Palm and 
Olive Oils have been carried over land 
and sea, by ship and caravan, to all parts 
of the world—for the toilets of little 
children and beautiful women. : 


For two thousand years it has been 
known that Palm and Olive Oils soothe, 
cleanse, soften and make the skin firm, 
white and youthful. 


Palmolive Soap is the modern scien- 
tific way of blending Palm and Olive 
Oils. 


These two wonderful oils of the Orient 
never have been equaled by any toilet 
requisites of any age. 
Palmolive Shampoo contains the two wonderful Palm and 
Olive Oils. It makes the hair soft, fluffy and tractable. Pre- 
serves its color and luxuriance, and imparts the dainty, misty 


gleam that healthy, clean hair has by nature. 


Palmolive Cream is an unusually delightful and beneficial emollient. It 
completes the three necessities for a careful and dainty toilet. 


Made by 


B. J. Johnson 
Soap 
Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin | 
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Palmolive Soap is perfectly pure. 
Contains no free alkali. No artificial color 
is used. The two blended oils give 
Palmolive its delicate green color. 


Palmolive is faintly, yet delightfully fra- 
grant—a sweet wholesome breath from the 
Orient. 


It lathers freely in soft or hard water, thor- 
oughly cleansing and invigorating the skin. 


It is advised by famous physicians as best 
for the baths of new-born children, as well 
as for daily use by grown women and 
men. ~ 


More Palmolive is used than any other high- 
grade toilet soap. 


Palmolive is found at all 
good dealers’ 
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Circulation in the World— 


Largest Paid-in-Advance 
Over 2,000,000 a Month 


ainted by Rose O’Neill 


22,000,000 Magazines 


Present This Gift to Women 


125,000,000 Explosions 


A 10-Cent Package 


Every spring we make this offer to 
nearly every home in America. 

It is published in magazines with 
a combined circulation of 22,000,000 
copies. 

And the offer is fulfilled, in every 
city, town and hamlet, by 200,000 


grocers. 


The offer is this: 

Go buy at your grocer’s—for 15 
cents—a package of Puffed Rice. Take 
this coupon with you. 

Your grocer will give you, in ad- 
dition, a 10-cent package of Puffed 
Wheat. And we will pay the grocer 
for it. 


20 Delightful Meals 


Each package contains ten liberal 
servings—ten meals which one never 
forgets. 

Serve some with cream and sugar. 
Mix some of the grains with fruit. 

Serve some at night, like crackers, 
floating in bowls of milk. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 


The grains are crisp and airy—puffed 
to eight times normal size. 


They are thin-walled and porous. 
The taste is like toasted nuts. 


They are the most fascinating cereal 
foods ever created, and we want your 
folks to know them. 


Except in 
Extreme 


1 5c West 


Each grain as it grew contained 
not less than 125,000,000 gran- 
ules. ie 
Each granule in its center contained 
a trifle of moisture. 

In our process that moisture is 
turned to steam. Then the steam is 
exploded. Thus every granule is liter- 


Good for 


Now, on the verge of summer, we 
urge you to try these curious foods, 
always welcome, always ready to be 
served in a dozen ways. 

You buy the Puffed Rice and we 
will buy the Puffed Wheat. You get 
two packages and pay for only one. 


SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER 
: Good in United States or Canada Only S 


This Certifies that I, this day, bought one package of Puffed Rice, 
and my grocer included free with it one package of Puffed Wheat. 


ally blasted to pieces, so digestion can 
instantly act. 

This is Prof. Anderson’s process. It 
makes whole grains wholly digestible, 
as no other process does. 

In addition, it makes them into 
porous, toasted, almond- flavored 
bubbles. You have never tasted any- 
thing like them. 


10 Cents 


A hundred meals this summer will 
be made more enjoyable because you 
know these foods. 

Please accept this offer. 

Cut out this coupon, lay it 
aside and present it when you go 
to the store. 


Good Only When 


Name 


To the Grocer 


We will remit you ten cents for this 
coupon when mailed to us, properly 
signed by the customer, with your 
assurance that the stated terms were 
complied with. 


The Quaker Oats Company—Chicago 


This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1913 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July Ist 


NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer 
should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets 


Cent Coupon Puffed Rice is Purchased 


Ten 


new stock. As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 


‘The Quaker Qals (Company 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use the 
columns of this magazine who is not reliable and does not 
honestly carry out his obligations to our subscribers and the 
public in general. Should any of our subscribers have un- 
satisfactory dealings with any of our advertisers, we will un- 
dertake to require the advertiser to either adjust the matter 
satisfactorily or refund the money. This guarantee is made 
on condition that our subscribers tell the advertisers, when 
dealing with them, that they saw the advertisement in the 
WOMAN'S WORLD and any claims against such advertiser 
must be made within 60 days from the date of publication 
of the advertisement from which the purchase was made by 
our subscriber. 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York; 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Director 


Woman's WoRLD 


Sopra I 1913 by Woman’s World ‘pect Company. Trade Mark Registered. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter, July 20, 1901, at the Postoffice 
at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


Woman’s World Publishing Co., 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


GEO. E. NELSON, 
President 


CURTIS P. BRADY, 
General Manager 


Woman’s World will not be responsible for unsolicited MSS. and the same will not 


be returned unlesss accompanied by sufficient postage. 
HERBERT KAUFMAN, Editorial Director 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Price—Payable in Advance— 
In the United States and _ possessions, 35 cents 
a year. In Canada and all foreign countries, 


60 cents a year. Single copy, 5 cents. The 


fact that you get the magazine will be due 
acknowledgment that your 


remittance has 
been received. 

Renew Promptly—A Renewa | Blank will 
be enclosed with the magazine when your 
subscription expires and you should re- 
new at once if you expect to re ceive the 
next copy. Woman’s World will be discontin- 
ued at once unless the subscription is renewed. 


HERBERT LANE, Director of Circulation 


The Dirge of Doubt 


AM Doubt, Daughter of Darkness. 
| and bigotry, and 
-prejudice, I suckle at my poisoned breasts. 
My black wings cloak the sun and hide the 


Fear, and cowardice, 


rainbow. 

I feed upon the hearts of 
men and drain the courage 
from their veins. 

When genius weaves its 
tapestries of dreams, my van- 
dal: talons rip the pattern 
from the hopeful fabric. 

I dog the footsteps of am- 
bition and hurl adventure 
from the heights of emprise. 

I break the wings of glory 
and I steal the chaplet from 
the brow of fame. 

I scrawl “impossibility” up- 
on the guide posts of success. 

I strew the highways to the 
stars with barriers of incre- 
dulity. 

I drip my venom in the 
sweet wine of faith. 

I block the vision of.the soul 
with false mirages and make 
horizons seem impenetrable 
walls. 

When progress urges dar- 
ing to the fore, I counsel dis- 
couragement. 


When valor’s trumpets sound 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 
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I lit the faggots for the witches of Salem. 

I led the mob that stoned Columbus and | 
forged the chains in which he died. 

Brainless, | cannot reason: therefore, I hate 


and destroy all that I do not 
comprehend. 

Where I tread, wreck and 
intolerance follow. 

Tear off my mask and look 
well in my face—I AM IG- 
NORANCE. 

Learning is my hereditary 
foe. I perish before the lamp 
of knowledge. 

Year by year I retreat into 
the west. My sun has set. 
My hour wanes. Civilization 
is hard upon my flanks. 

The printed word, the wired 
voice, the talking disc, the 
lightning lamp, the dynamo, 
the microscope, the ship of the 
winds, the healing knife, are 
my conquerors. 

As | flee, humanity and 
justice blossom behind me and 
millennium descends the Hills 
of Dawn. 

Golden Ages are trickling in 
the sands of time—men have 
begun to believe in Man. 


God’s voice is heard above the babble of 


the charge, I plead the adverse chance and | chicanery, the sophistry of*purblind creeds, 


drag the weak-willed to the rear. 
I brewed the hemlock for illustrious Socrates. 
I built the cross for Christ on Calvary. 
I drove the stake for Jeanne d’Arc. 


the bitter preachments of the cruel. 

There is no reverence of the Maker greater 
than confidence in His clay. 
when men boldly use their minds. 


Doubt must die 
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N the care of plants, that advice which you have heard in numerous 
other instances applies equally well: “When in doubt, use Ivory Soap.” 
And the reasons are the same. 


ae of its purity, mildness and freedom from alkali, there is no soap safer than 
Ivory. It can be used wherever water can be used. And its purity has the additional 
value of giving it strong insecticidal properties, thus making it not only an ideal cleanser 
for the tenderest plants but a safeguard against plant pests as well. 


The directions below should give you excellent results. They are followed by plant 
lovers everywhere. 


1st. To keep the leaves clean: Wash once a week with a weak suds of Ivory Soap and 
lukewarm water, applying with a sponge or soft cloth. 


Ce oe 2nd. To guard against insects: Spray stems and leaves once a month or oftener if neces- 

ee @ sary with a solution made by dissolving half a cake of Ivory Soap shaved fine in a ae 
quart of boiling water and adding four gallons of cold water. Apply with whisk eds 
broom, spray or watering can, then rinse with clear water a half-hour later. 

3rd. To keep the roots free from worms and bugs: Pour around the base of the plant 
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The Little Lamp 


Chapter I. 

URING the day, the terrace of the Kurhaus had 

been bright with color, full of life—the coming 

and going of people a-pleasuring, the wheeled 

chairs of invalids, or the semi-isolated grandeur of some 
member of the nobility, nursing a gout. 

But now, at sunset, it was deserted, save for Hamnett. 
The little court which had all the afternoon surrounded 
the prima donna from the Hofopera in Vienna, had dis- 
persed. She had sent them scattering with a gesture of 
her languid white hand. Over their protestations she 
had smiled at Hamnett, lounging against the parapet, 
and had departed, followed by shrill staccato wails in 
German. 

Behind the terrace was the music room of the Kur- 
haus, and there coffee was being served. Hamnett 
could hear the clatter of cups, and the music had 
ceased. Conversation, stilled during a song, commenced 
again, a babel of many tongues, with German and Eng- 
lish predominating. And with the deepening twilight, 
the sense of defeat with which Hamnett had been 
struggling all day, grew into acute despair. He was 
weary, homesick, tired of the babel of tongues, tired of 
wandering, tired to distraction, of German tenors sing- 
ing Heine, and of Austrian tourists in checked knicker- 
bockers with wings in their hats. He lighted a cigar, 
only to throw it over the parapet into the green gorge 
below. He loathed the Austrian tobacco. Instead of a 
solace, it was an additional irritation. 

In the music room, chairs were ranged about the 
white walls, white chairs, with here and there a 
table. The center of the long room was empty 
except for the piano, which stood alone, a shining 
island, candle-lit, in a great lake of polished floor. 
And at the piano, the candle light on her pale face, 
her slim hands inert on the keys, was Margaret, 
Hamnett’s wife. 

He crossed the terrace and stood just outside the 
window, watching her. For the moment the piano 
was deserted. The stocky tenor, who had been 
singing ‘‘ Du bist wie einen Blumen”’ into Margaret’s 
eyes, had deserted her for the attractions of coffee 
“‘mit obers.’’ She sat quite alone, her profile to 
him, looking off into the shadows of the room. In 
her long black gown she seemed detached, forlorn, 
and young—pitifully young. 

Just inside the window was a group of American 
women, struggling to get tea at this, the sacred 
hour of coffee. Hamnett could see their shadows 
thrown against the curtains: their busy tongues, 
their frank laughter, their amusement at their own 
predicament, floated out to him through the win- 
dow, a bit of home. He found himself listening, 
even smiling. And then suddenly, their voices 
dropped, took on a confidential air. The shadows 
on the curtain approached closer over the tea cups. 


“‘Drecoll!”’ said one of the voices. ‘“‘I saw her 
there. She bought a lot of things. One of the 
clerks told me——”’ 

“She should wear lovely clothes. She is so 


lovely herself!’? Hamnett knew the voice, the 
shrill soprano of a little American schoolteacher, 
who wore always a white woollen shawl over her 
shoulders. ‘‘She is fortunate. To have youth and 
beauty, and love too——”’ 

“Have you seen him?”’ A soft voice now, a 
young southern girl, with blue eyes and hair drawn 
back in great waves over her ears. ‘‘ He is as hand- 
some as a Greek god, and when he looks at his 
wife, his eyes 2 

““Honeymoon eyes!’’ Another voice, cynical, 
middle-aged, rather amused. ‘‘ Wait until they 
have been married a year or two.”’ 

Hamnett, roused to the knowledge that he and 
Margaret were under discussion, moved to go. 
Then hesitated. 

“The Lord deliver us from married cynics,’’ 
said the little schoolteacher: ‘‘In a year or so he 
may change or she. But they will have had that 
year. Nothing can take it from them.”’ 

The southern girl put her hand under the woollen 


** Good 
“Tf a man ever looks 


shawl, and squeezed the speaker’s thin arm. 
for you, Miss Wiggins!”’ she said. 
at me as he looks at her——”’ 

The tenor was approaching the piano. In one hand 
he carried a coffee cup, and in the other, a semmel. 
Under his arm he held a roll of music. He walked care- 
fully over the shining floor, and emerged into the circle 
of candle light, a stout man, with a receding chin, and 
fiery blue eyes—that curious mixture of physical 
stolidity and ardent soul that makes the German such 
a riddle. 

“Pardon,” he said, in German. ‘“‘ But if the G’nadige 
Frau will be so kind, here is a song, lent by a compa- 
triot. I can—lI will try in English to sing it.”’ 

Margaret roused and smiled at him. She had grown 
to like the fat tenor, with his absurd English, his five 
meals a day, and his terrible waistcoats. She took the 
music from him and glanced at it. 

“Let us try it,’’ she said. ‘‘I think I need music 
tonight.”’ 

Hamnett heard her. His hand on the window frame 
tightened. He bent forward as she placed the music on 
the rack and moved one of the candles. The tenor 
sipped at his coffee, and coughed to clear his throat. 

“It’s rather a story,’’ said the cynical voice, inside 
the window. ‘‘ Plenty of people are wondering if she 
has forgotten the other man.”’ 

““The other man!’’ The schoolteacher this time, and 
her voice was pained. 

“‘She was engaged before to a young officer in 
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the navy, and terribly in love. He died.”’ 

“Died!” The young girl with the blue eyes leaned 
over. ‘“‘ Did you say he died?”’ 

““Yes. The papers were full of it. He came over 
here, somewhere in this very neighborhood, and fell 
into a crevasse, or—no, he was hunting and was shot. 
That was it. Two years ago. Why, it must have been 
almost exactly two years ago! How curious, that she— 
that they a 

The voice trailed off, lost in speculation. 
ern girl’s eyes had deepened and softened. ‘‘ That is 
what I see in her face. And that is why he watches her 
so. I have seen him——’’ 

“ Hush, child.” 

The tenor was singing now in English. Above his 
low collar his throat swelled and thickened. He sang, 
bending over the music, peering near-sightedly at the 
words: 


The south- 


“Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie, 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will.’ 

Margaret had grown paler. Her husband, in the 
window, took a half step over the sill. Then, every 
nerve tense, he stood watching her. The girl with the 
blue eyes, moving slightly, saw him and started. 

The tenor stopped at the end of the verse and took 
a sip of coffee. 

““Wondershen!’”’ he said. ‘‘ Aber, bitte, g’nadige frau. 
Now, very soft and slow. So!’’ 

The second verse began. The room was hushed 
and silent. Somewhere far down the valley, a 
church bell rang softly, a thin plaintive note, soft- 
ened by distance into harmony. 

“This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be, 

Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, followed by de- 
sultory applause. The English words meant noth- 
ing to many of the listeners. Once more the coffee 
cups rattled and interrupted conversations went 
on, punctuated with cakes and lumps of sugar. 

Hamnett did not move. Was it because he 
feared, or had his wife’s clear pallor taken on a 
grayish hue? A moment later she had risen, mur- 
mured an excuse to the tenor, and had gone, her 
black gown fading into the shadows of the room. 

He did not attempt to follow her, but after a 
moment or two he went to the edge of the terrace 
and looked up. There was a low light in her room 
and on the little baleony outside the window a 
deeper shadow. She was out there, then, shut 
away from him, that he might be saved the pain of 
seeing what she could no longer hide. 

Inside in the music room, the clatter had ceased 
and a general exodus to dress was taking place. 
The little schoolteacher and the girl with the soft 
voice came to the window. Outside, it was quite 
dark, and Hamnett’s figure was lost against the 
parapet. 

“How terrible for them both!’ said the girl, 
gently. ‘‘ For him, because he loves her so. And 
for her, to love a man who is dead!”’ 

“My dear,’’—the little schoolteacher was wise 
in such matters, as are always the pure in heart— 
‘we do not love the dead. We remember them.’’ 

From his embrasure, Hamnett looked up. The 
shadow on the little baleony seemed to have 
slipped down into a huddled heap in the steamer 
chair. With a deep breath he took up his vigil. 

Below, the valley of the Semmering was quite 
dark, but on the Sneeburg, far above, there still 
rested a rose-hued radiance, throwing into relief 
the black crosses, each marking a tragedy, that 
stood against the snow, like men with outstretched 
arms. 


Chapter II. 
OW long she sat there, Margaret did not know. 
She had fought her battle all day, and had 
seemed to conquer. She had gone with Robert for 
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a walk, and they had returned laden with wood carvings 
she had admired, quaint head dresses, an absurd pair of 
candlesticks. ‘They had been even merry, or Robert 
had, and she had met jest with jest. She was quite 
sure that Robert had not guessed, although, when she 
had changed from her mountain things to the black 
gown, she had thought, perhaps—but that was not 
possible. Robert was not subtle. 

And now, in the nondescript hour between coffee and 
dinner, when Robert usually went to the smoking room 
and read the English papers, now she could be alone, 
and face the thing. Only about the song—she had left 
abruptly. The tenor might—but what could the tenor 
know? Only Robert might have guessed, and he had 
not been in the room 

Strangely enough, now that she was alone, she could 
not think. Only a dull sense of misery oppressed her. 
She had no crushing sense of disloyalty to Robert; he 
had known it all. 

“‘T know you do not love me as you cared for—him,”’ 
he had said, looking at her with his honest eyes full of 
compassion. ‘‘I don’t expect to take his place. I am 
not brilliant, as Phil was. Women don’t go crazy about 
me. But I love you with all the strength that is in me, 
and I can make a place of my own.” 

And so they had been married, and 
his strength had been a sword and 
buckler to her. She did not love him, 
but she had tried not to hurt him. But 
after a month or two, he had seemed to 
feel the aloofness in her. In Lucerne, 
finding the hotel crowded, they had not 
been able to secure adjoining rooms. 
They had stayed there for six weeks. 
She was ashamed even to think what a 
relief the new arrangement had been, 
but he must have felt it, for when they 
left and went to Interlaken, he had 
taken a suite for himself across the hall. 

There had been no failing in his de- 
votion to her. He had watched her 
tenderly, had kissed her good-night with 
all his old passion, had come in to say 
good-morning cheerily, and to have 
early coffee with her when she wakened. 
But the hope and spontaneous passion 
of the early days of.their honeymoon 
had gone. Hurt in his very soul, Ham- 
nett had drawn back into himself again. 

And now on this anniversary of 
Philip’s death she was alone, as she had 
so passionately all day desired to be. 
But curiously enough, her thoughts 
clung to her husband, and to a little in- 
cident of the previous day. 

He had gone for a long walk and it 
had come to her, suddenly, how remiss 
she had been. She had not even seen 
his rooms at the Kurhaus. Conscience 
smitten, she had gone across the hall, 
carrying a sewing box. She would put 
his things in order for him—that at 
the least she could do. She would make 
him comfortable: he was always look- 
ing after her comfort. 

So she had gone in, and things had 
been very bad indeed, buttons missing, 
the drawers of the dressing bureau lit- 
tered with undarned stockings and neg- 
lected cravats. She had drawn a chair 
up to the bureau, and had spent an hour 
or two reducing the chaos to order. 

She had almost finished when she 
heard his step in the hall, and had sat 
up, flushed and conscious, as he opened 
the door. Her back toward him, she 
saw his face in the mirror when his eyes fell on her. 
Such a change from the haggard look of the week before, 
such joy in his eyes—it hurt her even to think about it 
now. He had come over to her and put both hands on 
her shoulders. 

‘“You here!’’ he had said. 

And then, when she had flinched under his hands, his 
face altered, and he had loosened his hold. 

“‘T’'m afraid I’m rather untidy. It’s good of you to 
straighten me out.” 

*“T must do it oftener. 
you can wear.”’ 

“Perhaps—would you like me to bring them over to 
you, for buttons and things like that?”’ 

“Tt would be better. My sewing things are over 
there.” 

There was a curious restraint between them. She 
had felt it, and struggled against it. ‘‘ Please bring me 
everything that gets out of order. I really like to 
mend.” 

“Thank you,” he had said gravely, and had opened 
the door for her. 

With a quick movement, she put the incident away 
from her. She had waited for this moment, and she 


You have hardly a garment 


With a Quick Movement She Reached Over and . 


must not waste it. She left the balcony, and the man 
on the terrace below stirred uneasily. But in a moment 
she was back again, crouched in her chair. She held a 
photograph in her hand, the photograph of a blithe- 
eyed boy in a naval uniform, with a medal on the breast. 
Perhaps the man below sensed it, for he shivered in the 
darkness. 

In the music room the tenor, having completed his 
rather casual dinner toilet, had returned to the piano 
and, humming over the English song, working out 
the melody on the keys with one finger, he sang, softly: 


Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


Chapter III. 
HERE was a sound on the next balcony, and the 
occupant of the room behind it came into the cool 
night and stood, looking out. Margaret stirred rest- 
lessly. Could one never bealone? Here, onthis Alpine 
mountain, was there not a moment when one might 
think—and remember? 
The woman on the next balcony heard the movement 
and turned. : 
‘‘Good-evening,; she said, in slow but perfect Eng- 
lish. ‘‘I hope you were not sleeping?”’ 


S i hoy 0 fee, 
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“No, I was only thinking,” was Margaret’s answer. 

“Tt is not good to think—not always good. I have 
been thinking all day, and tonight my head " 

She stopped, with a shrug of her fine shoulders. It 
was the prima donna from the Hofopera in Vienna, a 
beautiful creature, large, as are so many Viennese, 
voluptuously formed, languid, and, among the music 
loving frequenters of the Kurhaus, frankly adored. 

With a rustle of soft silk, she came to the edge of her 
balcony, and looked down at Margaret. 

“T have lighted a lampchen,”’ she said. ‘It is very 
pretty. Would you—will you come in and see it?”’ 

*“A lampchen?”’ 

“It is an anniversary. Here, when one wishes to re- 
member the dead one makes a shrine—a picture, a 
crucifix and before it, the little lamp. It is not much, 
but it comforts, and—if the ones who are gone can 
see—’’ She stopped, her rich voice deepening. ‘‘If 
they can see, they know they are not forgotten. The 
lampchen may be in one’s heart always, and lighted, 
but they may not be able to see it there. And so—but 
will you come?’’ 

Margaret rose with the picture held close to her side. 

“Tt is an anniversary with me, also,”’ she said. 


Opened the Photograph Case 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


The light fell on her. The prima donna bent over and 
touched the black gown. ‘“‘I see.” - -_— 

She was not.in black herself. As Margaret entered 
the bedroom, dark except for the light from the little 
shrine, she saw that the Viennese was in soft white silk 
from shoulder to foot, a loose white that fell away from 
her neck and arms, showing their perfect beauty. Here 
and there bands of gold relieved its plainness, and in her 
hair, Greek fashion, she had fastened a gold filet. Mar- 
garet looked her surprise. 

The prima donna smiled gravely. 

“T wore it in Tannhauser, when he first saw me,”’ she 
said simply. ‘He called it always his gown. See, here 
is the lampchen.”’ 

The little oak table of the Kurhaus bedroom had been 
moved into a corner against the wall, and on it, in a 
saucer of lard oil, was a small floating wick, lighted. 
In the air from the open window it burned fitfully, 
moving slowly, like some miniature burning craft in its 
oil sea. Behind the lampchen was a closed photograph 
case, supporting a wooden crucifix, and over the top of 
the table, and covering it, lay lilies of the valley and 
white roses, drooping somewhat in the heat. 

Margaret’s throat tightened. To be able to visualize 
one’s sorrow like this, to lay out one’s grief on a table 
and to say, ‘“‘Come and see, this is my 
grief. How beautiful it is!’’ She 
clutched the photograph closer. 

“Ts it not beautiful?’”’ The Viennese 
bent over, and touched the floating 
lamp with her finger. Instantly it 
brightened. ‘“‘ The little light is called 
‘The Resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ 
The flowers came from Vienna. They 
are very expensive, but one must have 
flowers.”’ ; 

“He was your husband?” Mar- 
garet’s voice sounded far off to her ears. 

“No. My husband is living, but we 
are not together. This man *? she 
drew herself up with a largeness of ac- 
claim that gave almost dignity to her 
statement. ‘‘ This man was my lover,” 
she said. ‘‘ We could not marry. I am 
a Catholic and—there is no divorce.”’ 

“How terrible!” 

“Tt was all very sad. We could not 
marry. I came here to forget him, and 
he followed me. He wished me to 
throw away everything, and go with 
him to America. He was an American 
—oh, so young, so beautiful, so sym- 
patique. But I could not go. Here is 
my home, my work. The people love 
me. In Vienna they call to me on the 
streets, and the Emperor comes to hear 
me sing. I could not go. What could 
one do, Madame?”’ 

“*An American!’’ Margaret repeated. 
“How strange! And then—he died?” 

“He killed himself.”’ 

The Viennese stood, with sombre 
eyes, looking at the crucifix. ‘‘ He said 
he would, and I scoffed. They said he 
was killed, hunting chamois. But I—I 
know, madame!” 

With a quick movement she reached 
over and moving the crucifix to one side, 
opened the photograph case. The way- 
ering light of the lampchen shone full on 
it, on the proud boyish head, held erect 
and haughty, on the mocking eyes and 
full-lipped mouth, on the uniform of 
the American navy, with a medal on the 
breast. 

From somewhere down in the Alpine 
valley came a sharp gust of autumn wind. The lamp- 
chen flickered in the wind and moved swiftly across the 
saucer, a tiny ship seeking shelter. Its light wavered, 
sputtered and died out. The Viennese felt for the light 
switch, muttering. : 

“Tt is wnglucklich,’’? she said. ‘‘What you call un- 
lucky. I should have closed the window.”’ 

The lights came on, shining brightly on the table 
with its drooping flowers, on the photograph with its 
mocking, handsome eyes, on the lampchen, now no 
longer a symbol, but a cork wick in a saucer of oil. The 
prima donna, in her white and gold, turned from the 
switch, and then ran forward. 

She was just in time to catch Margaret as she fell. 


Chapter IV. 


MMARBGARET lay in her bed, watching her husband 
tiptoeing about the room. He had helped to dis- 
robe her, and was hanging up the soft garments, work- 
ing laboriously with clumsy, unaccustomed fingers. 
The doctor had gone, having pronounced her attack 
fatigue from over-exertion, and prophesied all well. 
Robert stooped by the bed, and rose awkwardly, with 
her small shoesin hishand. He (Continued on page 21), 
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n N HER eagerness to be out of 
q the subway train that was car- 
rying her toward the lower 

end of Manhattan island, Mar- 
» garet Holt pressed heavily 
against the door of the car. 
The guard was obliged to ask 
her to step back before he 
opened it. Once out of the car 
she dashed up the stairs of 
the station and gazed anxiously 
about the dim, practically de- 
serted street. Then she hurried 
on her way. 

There was some satisfaction 
in being in this strange part of 
New York, however creepy the 
shadows or unfamiliar the 

neighborhood. There was a 
sense of security in the dark- 
ness itself. For the moment, 
she thought, nothing else 
mattered. Occasionally she 
glanced apprehensively over 
her shoulder, and once she 
purposely crossed the street 
to avoid a policeman she 
saw approaching. 

No one in the whole 
world was more sadly in 
need of protection than 

she, but not the protec- 

tion of the law. She 
was not a criminal. 
She kept repeating 
that fact to herself. 
' The thing she had 

. ee as Oe _ ione was justified— 

“Why Do You Think That? yea, a thousand times 
justified—by every higher instinct of humanity; 
and would be justified even by law, if one were 
content to accept the law’s delays and to take one’s 
chance with the influences that were sufficiently power- 
ful to corrupt the law. But she could not afford to do 
that. And—— 

Suddenly she realized that she had reached the end 
of the street. Before her stood a row of warehouses; 
beyond, lay the river. Where was she to go from there? 
Back? Yes, but back where? She could not spend the 
rest of the night walking up and down darkened by- 
ways. And even if she could, what of the morning? 
She could not go home, Her home was watched. She 
could not go to a hotel. The decent hotels would not 
take her in. She had neither funds nor baggage. 

Where then? 

The distant call of a newsboy reached her ears. 
“‘Wuxtra—’ Nmurdern’ Beaumont hotel! Wuxtra! Ter- 
blemurder’n Beaumont hotel!’’ She shuddered at the 
picture the call suggested and hurried back the way she 
had come. Into the first side street she turned and 
there, with all the inspiration of an answer to her most 
fervent prayer, flashed an electric sign: ‘‘ The Refuge.” 

“The Refuge!”’ She had often read of it. And sure- 
ly if there was one place they would be willing to help 
her it was in this settlement house. It at least offered 
a harbor for the night. She entered. 

She was in the office and reading room. The young 
woman in charge came forward.to meet her. Ata table 
two old men dozed over a game of checkers. The 
warmth and brightness of the place was in such direct 
contrast to the chill of the streets, that Margaret felt 
the blood recede from her face and her head grow light. 
She reached for a chair. 

“You're faint! Sit down!’ suggested the young 
woman. 

“No—it’s all right! 
long way—that’s all.” 

‘What can I do for you?”’ 

“TI understand you have rooms—lodgings for 
women.” ; 

“Yes, but our rooms are all taken just now—I’ll put 
your name on the waiting list.” 

The waiting list! Then she would have to go on in 
search of another place! She felt weak and helpless. 
The courage that had been her staff since she had left 
the hotel seemed to desert her. She begged that they 
try to find some place for her—if only for the night. 

The young woman was sympathetic, but business- 
like. She turned to her card index and proceeded to 
classify the case. Hesitantly, but with as little show of 
embarrassment as possible, Margaret lied her way into 
the records of the office. Her name, she said, was Ruth 
Farley; she was a stenographer; she had just arriyed 
from Chicago; she had neither friends nor relatives in 
New York, and she had checked her luggage at the 


I’m tired—I’ve been walking a 
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station. She But she didn’t have to answer any 
more questions just then? She was so tired. 

It was not easy to be cross-questioned with two sets 
of mind pictures struggling for supremacy. Margaret 
Holt thought of a murder in the Beaumont hotel—a 
murder in which a beast had been killed by his ste- 
nographer; of an escape down a fire escape; of a hurried 
taxi ride to a rendezvous where the murderous mem- 
bers of a gang might have killed her brother; of a fight 
on the sidewalk in which a stranger had come out of 
nowhere and grabbing the man who held her had given 
her a chance to reach the cab an obliging jehu, probably 
familiar with similar outbreaks in front of that particu- 
lar restaurant, held open for her. 

The newly created Ruth Farley, on the other hand, 
tried to picture an innocent child from the West, seek- 
ing shelter for the night and eager to find employment 
on the morrow. 

But if the Refuge clerk was suspicious, she was too 
polite to show it. 

“T think some tea will rest you, Miss Farley,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Won’t you come with me?”’ 

As she left the room Margaret noticed that one of the 
two men who had been playing checkers was reading 
the extra she had heard the newsboy calling. She 
glanced hurriedly at the glaring headlines, and the big 
type following. ‘‘James Morton, cutlery merchant, 
killed in his room at the Beaumont hotel.’’ ‘‘A man 
and a woman, Italians or Spaniards, visited him but a 
short time before, but had left him:’’ ‘‘ Morton was 
alone with his stenographer, so far as the police have 
been able to learn, at the time of his murder.’’ ‘‘The 
stenographer not found; city being ‘scoured’ for her.”’ 

‘‘There’s another peach of a story for Clavering,”’ 
she heard one of the men say, as she passed. 

Why for Clavering? Who was he? Then she re- 
called the name—Winthrop Clavering, author of the 
crime serials at that time so popular a feature of the 
Evening Journal. Quite a genius in his way, she had 
heard her brother say; a sort of Sherlock Holmes in the 
flesh. He would take the facts of a crime as he found 
them, and weave from them an imaginative story of the 
whole affair, from its inception to its bloody conclusion, 
which, in several instances, had turned out to be ap- 
proximately correct. Twice the police, who openly 
scoffed at Clavering, had secretly worked out his 
theories and discovered through them the guilty per- 
sons. For the first time that day she smiled as she 
thought of what she could tell Mr. Clavering. But the 
smile gave way quickly to a return of the fear of de- 
tection and the cup of tea in her hand shook until it 
rattled in the saucer. 

Ten minutes later she was in the office again. The 
checker players had gone. The young woman clerk 
was searching for a room in which “ Miss Farley’”’ 
might spend the night. It was her first chance to call 
for help, as it were. With two or three hurried steps 
she was at the phone. 

‘“Chelsea 687,’ she called, tremblingly. And, get- 
ting the connection, she continued in little more than a 
hoarse whisper: ‘‘Uncle Mark, it’s Margaret. Has 
Victor come home? ; 3 . . A letter, ad- 
dressed to me : 5 : : O, my God! Get 
it to me at once. I’m at a place called The Refuge, 19 
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street. Bring 
it yourself 
and be careful. Have you seen 
the Journal? Yes, it’s true. I’ll 
explain later.”’ 

Stealthily she hung up the 
phone, turned—and found _her- 
self face to face with the young 
man who had taken her part in 
the fight with the Italians before 
the saloon. 

How much had he heard? 
How much did he know? Who 
was he? 

They stood staring at each 
other, she refusing to recog- 
nize him, though she noticed 
one hand was- wrapped and 
she detected the odor of ar- 
nica, and wanted to thank him 
for the service he had rendered 
her that day. 

““Well—?”’ He spoke sharply. 

““Who are you?”’ 

““T don’t know.” He an- 
swered quickly, as though they 
were wasting time: And added: 
“T think I’m your friend, but 
I’m not quite sure yet. You'd 
better tell me all about it.”’ 

“I don’t know what you’re 
talking about.’’ 

““O, yes you do.”” He 
walked over to her and 
looked straight into her 
eyes. ‘‘You killed that 
man at the Beaumont,’’ 
he said. 

“Tt’s not true—I—I just 
came from Chicago. I tell you I am innocent.” 

“You just told your uncle the story in the Journal 
was true. I know the story. I work on the Journal. 
I’m areporter. You’re that stenographer. Now, why 
did you do it?” 

She met his gaze unflinchingly. ‘I won’t talk to you 
any more,”’ she said. 

He picked up the phone. ‘‘If you had rather tell the 
police—why, that’s your affair. But they’ll give you 
the third degree—remember that—and I’ll not be 
there.to help you as I was once before tonight. Now, 
what are you going to do?”’ 

This, she told herself, was the final test. This 
was where she needed all the courage she could 
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“You Are the Woman” 


muster. She turned again to him, her eyes flash- 
ing defiantly, her jaw set. 
He took the receiver from the hook. ‘‘ Very well,” 


he said. And then she wilted. 

“Don’t give me up,” she cried. ‘‘For God’s sake, 
don’t give me up. I’ll tell you.” 

She wondered afterward whether it was fear of him 
that impelled her to weaken, or something in his eyes 
that spoke to her of confidence. She was conscious of a 
great relief at the time—as though it was to his shoul- 
ders that she was shifting a burden that had weighed 
heavily upon her own. There was something of the 
natural protector about him—and yet he was a stranger 
to her—and a newspaper reporter. She had been taught 
to distrust newspaper men. 

Whatever the impelling motive, she told Jack Howell 
the story. Told it in hurried, broken sentences, with 
the blood sweeping over her face now withshame, now 
in anger. 

*‘Four years ago my brother sent for me to come to 
him here,’’ she began. ‘‘ We come from up in Maine 
and mother and father are dead. I was to live here with 
my brother and uncle. At the station, where I arrived 
at midnight, I missed my brother, and as I looked about, 


bewildered by the noise, a woman approached me. She 
asked me for whom I was looking. I told her. My 
brother, said she, had sent her to meet me. I never 


dreamed of suspecting her. 

“‘She put me in a taxi outside the station and we 
drove for what seemed to be miles and miles. At last 
we stopped before a high stone house. We went in. 
She led me upstairs, to the fourth floor, shoved me ina 
room, locked the door and went away. The next day a 
man—a big brute of a man—oh, My God!”’ 

She fought back the hysteria that threatened her. 
Howell clenched his fists in imaginary holds on the 
throats of her tormentors. 

“‘T was kept prisoner in that house for three weeks,” 


‘Finally Providence came to my rescue. 
A fire broke out in that house. The firemen discovered 
me and took me away. I rushed to my brother. I told 
him what had happened. I thought he would go insane. 
For days he was like a madman. And ever since he has 
been obsessed with one thought, one desire—to bring 
those terrible men to justice.” 

‘“And they were the Scarlet Band?” asked Howell, 
hardly daring to believe that this young girl had been a 
victim of the most notorious organization of white 
slavers in New York. 

‘They were the Scarlet Band!” 

‘*And your brother is 

““My brother is Victor Holt, an assistant district 
attorney, and may even now be in their hands.”’ 

“But the police?”’ 

“‘The police are against us—not with us. We have 
fought practically alone—and with such Burns men we 
could afford to hire. We have interested several rich 
men; one in particular, and this has helped.” 

“But to get back to today.” 

‘‘Well, one day not long ago the man we knew to be 
the leader of the gang advertised for a stenographer. I 
begged permission to answer the ad, and did so. For 
weeks I had been gathering evidence, little by little. 
Today I had about all we needed, except a list of mem- 
bers. I knew where that was hidden. -When he went out 
I found it and as I started to go he opened the door. 
He had been watching me.” 

Her eyes glittered at the thought, and she trembled 
so she found it hard to continue. 

‘He leered at me, and walked quickly to the tele- 
phone. They had trapped me at last, he said, and my 
brother, too. He was going to telephone his lieutenants 
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—— 


she went on. 


she answered. 


that my brother was at the Cafe Rossamano and should 
be killed before he left the place. I tried to grab the 
phone from him. He pushed me away. I saw a stiletto 
he used as a paper knife ‘on the: table, grabbed it, 
and a 

“You killed him!”’ 

‘‘T stabbed him. I heard them coming from the office 
to find out what was wrong with the phone. I climbed 
down the fire-escape and got away. I rushed to the 
Rossamano, hoping to reach my brother before any- 
thing happened to him. He was coming down the 
steps, but just as I got there two men grabbed him and 
one came after me.”’ 

‘‘That’s where I butted in,’”’ hissed Howell, excitedly. 
“‘Why didn’t I kill that cur. Where did you go after 
they put me out?” 

“I saw them push my brother into a cab and ran 
after it. I couldn’t catch it. And then, suddenly, I 
realized I was being followed. I dashed down a sub- 
way entrance, caught a train that was just leaving; 
changed at Fourteenth street, took another train and 
finally got off at a station somewhere near here.”’ 

She looked up at him as she finished, and caught his 
gaze of eager sympathy. 

“Are you going to give me up?”’ she asked. 

‘Never in all the world,’’ he answered. And added, 
quite irrelevantly: ‘‘But don’t look at me with those 
eyes. It takes my mind off my work.”’ 

Three minutes later they were in the midst of their 
plans for a campaign against the Scarlet Band. 

On two points they were agreed: They must work 
without the aid of the police, and they must discover the 
whereabouts of Margaret’s brother. Howell was also 
insistent that Margaret be hidden some place out of 
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reach of both the police and the dastardly gang. 

Her uncle arrived with a letter from the gang that 
had been delivered at the Holt house by a special 
messenger. 

““To Margarte Holt,” it oa “We nao you now 
and why you killed James Morton. We know you have 
certain paper. Place paper, exactly like you got it, in 
book, last seat, right hand side St. Anne’s church before 
10 to-night. If this you do not do your brother is dead. 
He is safe so long as nothing is known. But if you go to 
the police—Beware.”’ 

“They may be bluffing—but we can’t take the 
chance?’ announced Howell, wisely. ‘‘I have it! 
Give me that paper. I'll plant it in St. Anne’s and——”’ 

“But they might recognize you. Remember they 
saw you today.”’ 

“Then I’ll get another fellow to do it. And I’ll trail 
the gink that takes it. That may give us a line.”’ 

‘‘But Margaret can’t stay here,’’ insisted uncle. 

“No,” agreed Howell. ‘‘She’s got to live in a vault 
till we get this thing over. Where?—I have it again! 
You’ve heard of this crazy novelist, Clavering? Crime 
specialist? Writes serials for the Journal?” 

“ec Yes? ” 

‘‘Well, he’s around here somewhere. Saw him come 
in earlier this evening. He is looking for a stenographer. 
I heard the girl here tell him they were all engaged. 
He lives like a hermit and works like a fienf when the 
mood is on him. Why can’t you take on this job, Miss 
Holt, until we can get a line on this bunch. I could 
keep in touch with you, and you would be dead to the 
world.” 

Whichever way she turned Margaret saw danger 
facing her. But she knew (Continued on page 25) 


PART II.By ELIA W. PEATTIE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PERCY REEVES 


And the Next Moment There Plunged Up the Hill a Scarlet Touring Car 


HE first Sunday Anne sat in the Heller Congrega- 
tional Church under her husband’s preaching, she 
had the feeling that she had been there, listening 

to that same sermon a hundred times before. To begin 
with, the edifice was as familiar as if she had made it. 

“‘T might have looked from the car window of any of 
a thousand towns in the United States,”’ she told her- 
self, “‘and seen its twin.”’ 

Those who had commanded the building of it, had 
ordered it as a sort of convenience, since they must 
have a place to worship, and had placed no more love 
in it, than if it had been a railway station. Beauty 
and imagination, the outward and visible evidences of 
adoration for God, absolutely were lacking. It seemed 
to confess, in its dull drab paint, to the mortgage that 
rested upon the burden bearers of the church. 

Anne’s seat had been pointed out to her by Mr. Wal- 
lace, who, in a shiny frock coat, was acting the part of 
general usher. She was conscious of the eyes leveled 
upon her from all parts of the church, but she said to 
herself that no doubt they were friendly eyes, and that 
they were quite justified in feeling a curiosity concern- 
ing George and herself. She tried to keep her face 
from acquiring a ‘‘please look pleasant’’ expression, 
but in spite of all she could do, the muscles seemed to 
tighten, till she felt certain the smile looked as if it were 
carved in granite. 

The general style of dressing, she observed, in her 
one nervous glance about the church, was grave, not to 
say unimaginative; and she wondered if the touches of 
burnt orange which vivified her pongee frock, or the 
rather assertive quills of the same color, which arose 
from the chic black bows of her little tan chip hat, 
struck the audience as being secular. 

As the hymns were sung and the scriptures read, 
Anne found herself relaxing and was able to look out a 
little at the people. They struck her as chastened. 
Few of them sat really erect. Their backs were broad but 
bent. The joy and the hope of religion did not appear 
to be in them. 


She had looked forward with a sort of sacred antici- 
pation to this sermon. It had seemed to her that it 
would be one of the great hours of her life when she 
could sit among the people, hearing her George speak 
the words of life. But after listening to him for a few 
moments she suffered a disappointment so keen that 
for a little space it seemed to empty life of its loveliness. 
She had a stale feeling, impossible to describe, for what 
she heard was an utterance so familiar that it seemed as 
if she had been divided into two parts, and one part of 
herself was up there in the pulpit speaking. Only her 
self-consciousness was greater than as if it really had 
been herself who was standing up there before the peo- 
ple talking. It seemed almost shameless, to be unveiling 
the sacred inner thought like that! She wondered how 
he could so speak about the things that should be kept 
in the inner core of the heart; and then she remembered 
that it was his business to do this—that he was a preach- 
er—that to deal with the inner affairs of the soul was 
his concern. The familiar intonations of his voice an- 
noyed her, and she was angry to find that she knew from 
the beginning of a sentence how it would end. The 
thing was as a tale many times told, and again and 
again she had to bring herself to the realization that it 
was new to the others. 

No sense of advocacy for him came to her till she 
chanced to look at some of those near her, and to ob- 
serve that they were listening with an air of coldness 
and reserve. They were trying him in the balance— 
him, her earnest and devoted George! At this, loyalty 
flamed high in her. His lack of suspicion, his splendid 
way of taking it for granted that as followers of Christ, 
they were with him, leagued against the powers of evil, 
filled her with a glow of sympathy for him. And now 
her feeling that it was a part of herself who stood there 
in the pulpit, became a happiness instead of a dis- 
tress. She poured herself into George’s consciousness, 
so to speak. Whatever of power of worship, of religious 
enthusiasm, there was in her, she offered, mentally, to 
that other part of her, who stood there before the peo- 


ple, his eyes shining, his dramatic hands extended in 
appeal. 

Anne had begged not to be asked to sit at the organ 
the first day, and a young man with a hectic flush upon 
his cheeks and long nervous hands was playing. He 
came down with the others to meet Anne after the serv- 
ice, and she learned that his name was Hector Whittle- 
sey. She felt that he and the others were not in sym- 
pathy, and on that account she emphasized her invita- 
tion to him to visit them at the Hill House, as she chose 
to call their home. 

Handshakes loose and clammy, handshakes friendly, 
and even violent, handshakes timid and handshakes 
patronizing were given her, and to all she responded as 
if with warm anticipation of friendship. To be sure the 
remarks that drifted to her were not always reassuring. 
She, who was still quivering to the earnestness of her 
husband’s sermon, heard one of his parishioners say: 

““He’s a right flowery speaker, ain’t he?”’ 

“‘Flowery enough in all goodness; but not much on 
doctrine.’’ 

It was a fact, she knew, that he was not ‘‘much on 
doctrine;’’ and she had cherished the belief that the 
Congregational denomination had been organized as 
much as anything else, for the mitigation of theological 
excesses. : 

“Rather a good looker, the preacher is,’’? some one 
else said. And this time the rejoinder that reached her 
abnormally keen hearing was more to her satisfaction: 

“Yes, a fine-looking man, and an earnest speaking 
one. I think he will do us good.”’ 

There seemed to be very few men compared with the 
women in the congregation. It did not take Anne long 
to perceive that it was the women who kept up the 
church activities. She was invited to attend the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, and one woman announced in a sepulchral 
tone that it was the time for the election of new officers, 
and that Mrs. Cross might look for the compliment of 
being elected president. There was, it appeared, a 
young people’s meeting before service that evening, and 
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she was asked to lead that, and given some leaflets 
which might help her. The organist said, too, that he 
would be obliged to leave town that evening, and he 
would be obliged to Mrs. Cross if she would undertake 
to play. 

Anne gave a humorous assent. There was no use, 
she saw, in kicking against the pricks. It was hot out- 
side, and she was devoutly thankful for the horses 
which saved them the walk up the hill. Nor was the 
dinner altogether a success that day. Her mind was on 
other things, and the art of cooking was not yet one 
which she could take as a matter of course. It grieved 
her to see that George failed to eat with his usual 
heartiness. 

‘Poor old man!”’ she cried. ‘‘I’ve over-seasoned, or 
underseasoned, or over-done, or under-done every 
blessed thing I’ve touched today. Try, try not to 
starve, for my sake, Georgie, and tomorrow I’ll serve 
you better!” 

He made as light of it as a hungry man could, and she 
seized an opportunity to get away from his silent re- 
proaches into the clean kitchen to wash up her dishes. 
The afternoon sun poured on the little room, and Anne 
was wearied in both body and spirit when at length she 
got away to her bedroom for a half-hour’s rest. 

“‘T shall not go down to the Young People’s meeting 
with you, Anne,” her husband said. “I shall have the 
evening service, of course, and I wish to 
make some spiritual preparation for it.” 

Anne thought it would be very be- 
coming for her to make a similar prep- 
aration for the preceding service, but 
she really had time to do no more than 
to dress, and cast a hasty look over the 
paper with the order of the services 
given in it. She would have to depend 
rather on her good-will and that of her 
audience, than on any knowledge of the 
usual mode of proceeding. But she said 
to herself that if one carried love in the 
heart, some sort of blessing would come 
out of any conscientious venture. Such 
love she tried to have, and her manner, 
at once grave and sweet, subdued any 
desire there might have been in her lit- 
tle audience to be amused or lightly. 
scornful. The young people, more gen- 
erous than their elders might have been, 
came to her assistance valiantly, and 
through the meeting caused her a good 
deal of nervous excitement, she was 
able, she felt, to acquit herself with dig- 
nity. Evening service called soon after, 
and Anne played and sang. Mr. Wal- 
lace said that a solo would be accept- 
able, but Anne pleaded lack of prepara- 
tion. It was after ten when she and 
George sat down to their bread and milk 
in the cool of their dining-room; and 
when she had crept in bed she bedewed 
her pillow copiously with her tears. 

“Are you going to be unhappy, my 
dear, dear girl?’’ George inquired with 
palpitating anxiety. ‘“‘Is this going to 
break you down?’’ 

“lll have you understand, George 
St. Cross,’’ she had returned with half- 
laughing defiance, ‘“‘that I am not un- 
happy! I’m merely crying. Leave me 
alone, if you have any milk of human 
kindness in you, and let me cry it out.” 

Like a wise man he did as he was bid. 

George and Anne St. Cross had talked it over 
quite seriously between them, and had decided that 
they could not afford to spend one cent—no, not one 
cent—on domestic help. It was remarkable how the 
opinion of both of them had changed in regard to 
the importance of domestic questions. Anne no 
longer considered them to be fit matter for jest, and 
George’s sublime attitude of indifference toward them 
had changed to one of respect not unmixed with 
anxiety. ; 

““We must even do our own washing,’’ Anne had de- 
clared. “‘I wouldn’t have thought once, that I could 
do such a thing, and I certainly never would have im- 
agined, even in a nightmare, that you would. But 
honesty is one of the best forms of personal dignity, and 
if we’re to be honest and keep out of debt, we must save 
the pennies. It’s good we have that washing machine, 
isn’t it? Between us, we’ll soon get our washing done 
of a Monday morning, and by noon we'll be able to for- 
get all about it. 

So, one fair, but gusty morning, when the pearl- 
colored clouds gathered softly about the horizon, they 
arose and set about their task with much laughter and 
good cheer. About nine o’clock, however, as the sun 
climbed higher and their backs grew weary, they pre- 
sented a somewhat bedraggled appearance. George was 
hanging up the clothes, and Anne was mopping the 
kitchen floor when the honk-honk of an automobile 


smote their ears, and the next moment there plunged 
up the hill, drawing up fairly in the midst of the flapping 
clothes, a scarlet touring car. 

“Tt’s you, yourself, Anne St. Cross!’ cried a laugh- 
ing voice from the vehicle. ‘And it’s your most Rev- 
erend gentleman! Well, of all the chastely domestic 
scenes!”’ 

Anne, dripping with perspiration, drenched with 
water from her amateur attempts at washing, found the 
arms of Cecilia Upperdyke about her neck, and saw 
Cecilia’s new husband shaking hands with George. 

“You look like a naiad, my dear!’ cried Cecilia. 
“And you’re none the less pretty because you happen 
to have got soaked at the washtub instead of in a foun- 
tain. Really, Paul, I ought not to have brought you 
here where you can see how much prettier Anne is than 
Iam. We’re on our wedding journey, my dears, and we 
came a hundred miles out of our way tosee you! We 
want you two to come for aride. We have the hamper 
full of things to eat and drink, the weather is perfect, 
your clothes will dry while you’re gone, so don’t say 
no.” 

Anne glanced up under her brows at her husband, not 
venturing to betray her wishes too openly. George 
looked at her teasingly. 

“It’s a great temptation,”’ he said, ‘‘and I think 
Anne is going to yield to it.”’ 


And Now Her Feeling That It Was a Part of Herself Who Stood There in 


Became a Happiness Instead of a Distress 


““What’s the use of temptation if you don’t yield to 
it?’’ Cecilia retorted. 

So twenty minutes later they were out in the clear, 
cool day, spinning down the road. 

““You’re to say where you want to go,’ 
Upperdyke. 

“Well,” said George, ‘‘I’ve a sort of auxiliary con- 
gregation over at Girard, I ought to have been there 
long before this, but I’ve been so busy that I haven’t 
been near the place. If we could go there I’d feel I 
hadn’t indulged myself too much in going with you.”’ 

“My goodness, Anne, he’s going to have a perfectly 
terrible conscience?”’ laughed Cecilia. 

Upperdyke set the machine bowling along the road 
to Girard. Anne felt a little shock of disappointment. 
All of George’s thoughts seemed to be setting towards 
his ‘‘people,’’ and she had felt more than once that he 
was neglecting certain joys and diversions which were 
the concomitants of his youth, of their honeymoon, and 
of the lovely summer. It seemed rather hard that he 
could not take even this unexpected pleasure without 
giving it the aspect of duty. 

Girard promised to be a neat little place, pleasantly 
situated among lindens and elms: The fields rolled 
away on every side, all under excellent cultivation. 


’ 


said Young 


The houses were tiny affairs, many of them unpainted. ° 


Frugality and hard times alike were evident. 
“They’re at the beginning of things,’’ George ex- 
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plained. ‘“‘But I hear they’re fine, industrious people, 
bound to win out.”’ 

He insisted that he ought to make some calls, and that 
Anne should go with him. 

“Let us make some parish calls, too, Paul, dear,”’ 
Cecilia pleaded. ‘‘It’s quite the only chance we’ll ever 
have!”’ 

So after luncheon, the four young people went from 
house to house, and ended up by accepting an invitation 
to dinner from the Humes, the head family, so to speak, 
of this grim little community. Cecilia took things in 
her hands, and both Anne and George felt that her vi- 
vacity entertained their new acquaintances more than 
their own friendliness edified them. However arrange- 
ménts were at least made for George’s first pastoral 
Sunday there. 

It was decided that the first service was to be held in 
the Hume granary. 

“We'll carry our organ out,’ said Mrs. Hume. 
““And perhaps Mrs. St. Cross, who we hear is a musi- 
cian, will play it. We could manage Sunday school in 
the afternoon, no doubt, and after supper we could have 
a Pe evening service, and you could drive back in the 
cool. 

It promised a long day, but Mrs. Hume appeared to 
voice the sentiment of the community. Indeed, she 
indicated that it had all been talked over. George was 
willing to give himself to the uttermost, 
and if Anne felt dissent, she did not ex- 
press it. 

A thunder-storm overtook them just 
before they got back to the Hill House. 

“There go your dry clothes,’’ laughed 
Cecilia. 

“T didn’t have a dry time, at any 
rate,’’? Anne answered. She had been so 
happy that the coldness she had felt 
toward her friend completely vanished. 
After all, she told herself, people have 
their own way of taking life. Cecilia’s 
seemed, by the light of their day to- 
gether, to be a pleasant way! 

Even in her dreams that night Anne 
seemed to be debating the subject with 
herself, and it did not let her go when 
she arose early the next morning to 

‘build the fire, get the breakfast, and 
bring in the clothes. The starch had 
been washed out of the fine clothes, and 
had to be done over again. George was 
to lie awhile, for he meant to do some 
sermon writing, and needed to be fresh 
for it. She had sworn that his powers 
should not be dissipated by too much 
knowledge of domestic affairs. To be 
sure, it would be necessary for him to 
help her with work in which much 
physical strength was a requirement; 
but ordinarily she would keep her 
household affairs to herself. 

She preserved silence all morning, 

while he worked to the humming of 
bees in the charming “front room.”’ 
There were many steps to take, and she 
was not yet through when the hour 
came for the Ladies’ Aid. The ladies 
had told her that they hoped to have 
a bazaar just before Christmas and that 
they worked for it all summer. They 
asked her to bring ideas for salable 
articles. They were to give a straw- 
berry festival soon, too—a neighborly 
device for raising money. Miss Hueffer, a bird-like 
little spinster who appeared to carry the responsibility 
of things, thought it would be a novel idea to have it 
in the grove beside the Hill House. Anne wondered 
about the proper supply of tables, seats, linens and 
dishes, and flushed a bit to think that they would 
discover how meager was her outfit. 

George took a long time hitching the horse, and when 
she reached Mrs. Wallace’s, she found the ladies fore- 
gathered on the lawn. 

““We’ve been waiting for you,’’ Miss Hueffer called 
out in pleasant challenge. Anne rustled up smilingly, 
but George, listening with some anxiety to her greetings, 
observed that she miscalled some of their names, and 
that in at least two instances, she used the married 
woman’s title, where she should have said ‘‘ Miss.” 

He smiled as he drove away, but he sighed, too. He 
hoped they would be gentle with his Anne. A graver 
and more executive woman would have succeeded 
better with them, perhaps. Anne had charm, vivacity 
and wit—but were these the qualities the excellent 
ladies of Heller required of their clergyman’s wife? 

From that time on, the business of the double congre- 
gation occupied St. Cross constantly. At first he tried 
to divide his attention between Anne and his people; 
but as the pressure of his labors made itself felt, he had 
less and less inclination to participate in the house- 
hold affairs, or to hear of (Continued on page 15) 


the Pulpit 


For One Day 


Let Them Have Van Camp’s 


Say to your grocer—just for once 
—“Today I want Van Camp’s.” 


Serve them hot or cold. Either way 
they have the fresh oven flavor. 


Then submit this bean question to 
the folks at your table. 


If they don’t say, “These beat them 
all,” we have nothing more to say. 


If common baked beans taste to 
you Jike Van Camp’s, we sha’n’t urge 
you further. 

If there isn’t immense difference 
—as great as we say—we don’t deserve 
your trade. 


But if there is that difference you 
should know it. And a single meal 
will tell you. 


The best chefs we know are here 
baking Van Camp’s. Their master skill 
is lavished on this dish. 

They have modern steam ovens. 
They use the rarest materials. 

There is no stint on cost. 


Surely these men, with all these 
facilities, ought to excel others. 


U they do, you should find it out. 


This dish made our kitchen famous. 
Now a million homes enjoy it. 


To supply those homes, our cheis 
are baking 300,000 dishes daily. 


One meal will tell you, so you 
won’t forget, that those countless 
homes aren’t mistaken. Order that 
meal today. 


i BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


“‘The National Dish’’ 


Made of beans picked out by hand from the choicest crops that grow. 


Baked with a sauce made of whole, ripe tomatoes—a sauce that costs five 
times the common cost. 


Baked without bursting, without crisping a bean. Nut-like, mellow, whole. 
The finest dish the ablest chefs can bake. 


And put up in a way which brings to your table all the fresh oven flavor. 
Find out if this is true. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by 


The Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


(Established 1861) 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


MANS WORLD 


With the largest paid-in-advance circulation of any magazine in the world, this department of Woman's World 
constitutes the loudest voice ever lifted in the name of the people. To waste such an enormous force for civic 
betterment would be as wanton as the non-utilization of the power of Niagara. Two millions of homes stirred 
to concerted action can practically bring to pass any legislation for the public good. 

: : 


Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 


Morgan 


()UTMARDES. self-sufficient, hard and gruff, he was within himself sensitive, 
sentimental and kindly. 

Throughout his career, he was lonely as only the very great can be alone. 

His tremendous personality lifted him so far above even his closest associates, 
that few could realize the man overshadowed by the master. 

Where once the American was held in open derision and ridiculed for money- 
madness and crudity, he forced Europe to raise its estimate of his people and lived 
to stand foremost among the patrons of genius. 

The contents of his galleries and library outrank even the collections of kings. 
Their refining influence upon future generations is beyond calculation. 

The inspiration afforded by his example will do more to turn a coming genera- 
tion of great men from sordid channels than contemporary judges can possibly 
estimate. 

He entered Wall Street at the perihelion of its recklessness. Throughout the 
unscrupulous eras which tainted American finance with universal suspicion, he re- 
tained and sustained an irreproachable commercial code. 

Neither a builder nor wrecker, he stood midway between the creative and preda- 
tory forees—monitor and sentinel—guard and guide. 

In hours of peril, his wisdom and shrewdness automatically placed him in com- 
mand of the field. 

He maintained the right of the honest victor to a reward commensurate with 
his strength and service. 

However great his exactions upon the stockholders of the billions of dollars’ 
worth of industries dominated by his strength, the firmness of the market upon the 
day of his death is an astounding vindication of his theory that the ‘‘ good laborer 
is always worth the full price of his hire.”’ 

No widow’s wail nor orphan’s plaint mingles with the nation’s grief at his 
passing. 

The alchemy of death transmutes a modest gentleman into a world immortal— 
a name into a tradition, 

This was a Man. 


Giving the Working Girl a Show 


ARRY A. GORDON, a thirty-year-old attorney and economist, is the author 

of a plan of industrial education which, if successful, will revolutionize condi- 
tions among factory workers. 

Gordon is counsel for the Association of Muslin Underwear Manufacturers 
of New York City. 

Recently this trade was tied up by a protracted strike which invited the atten- 
tion of the nation and evoked the interest of many prominent men, including 
Colonel Roosevelt. 

The cost of the lockout fell heavily upon both the employers and the girls. 

Immediately thereafter the manufacturers began preparations to avoid future 
discord, and, at Gordon’s suggestion, have placed in operation the following ex- 
periment. 

Four representatives of the association have arranged with the public schools 
of the City of New York to educate a given number of young women from their 
forces. 

Special courses have been arranged for these girls, comprehending such instruc- 
tion as will prove most helpful in the fulfillment of their duties. 

These employees divide their time equally between the factory and their 
classes, full wages continuing meanwhile. 

The element of charity doesn’t enter into the situation. The manufacturers 
view the innovation in the light of an investment. 

By increasing the intelligence of their operatives, they are confident of suffi- 
cient added efficiency to compensate for the cost of maintaining them at their 
studies. 

Records will be kept of work performed by these picked crews and a com- 
parison made between their current and former output. 

Of the 15,000 girls at present engaged in the plants of the Association, the vast 
majority are foreign born. Few can either read or write English and many are 
totally illiterate. 

The fact that most of the employers are self-made former immigrants lends a 
peculiar significance to the proposition. 

This reduction of humanitarianism to a golden rule basis will be closely watched 
by the entire business world, and if, as Gordon confidently claims, the specially 
trained girls will produce enough extra work to repay the manufacturers for their 
schooling, this experiment may not only result in an industrial Rennaissance, but 
an elevating influence will be carried into immigrant families generally ignorant 
of civic responsibility, eugenics and right living. 


Unbandage the Eyes of Justice 


RECENT editorial of the Saturday Evening Post refers to the case of Andrew 
Toth, proved innocent of murder twenty years after a life sentence to the peni- 
tentiary. 

The writer suggests the crying need of legislation which will provide redress and 
at least financial restitution to such unfortunates as Toth. 

But while we are at it, who not go a step farther and crusade for a still broader 
justice? 

A few weeks ago a New York attorney, disbarred from practice for alleged mis- 
demeanors, was shown guiltless of the charges upon which he had been deprived of 
livelihood, honor, friends and name. 

It was not only the blindness of justice which wrecked this life, but the open- 
eyed conspiracy of a powerful corporation revenging itself upon an honest lawyer 
successfully prosecuting the damage suit of an injured child. 

Time, the great solvent of lies, at last exposed the (Continued on page 21) 
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Hints on the Art of Living 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


Dinner and Dishwashing 
HERE is no dinner 
without its dish- 
washing. 

To every joy of life 
is attached a bit of dis- 
agreeableness, as a 
thorn grows under the 
rose, the apple has a 
core, the banana a skin 
and the watermelon a 
rind. 

For every picnic 
somebody must pack 
the baskets, after every 
party some one must 
sweep up, when the 
game of cards is over someone must put things 
away and clear the table. 

Under all the pleasantness of life runs a cur- 
rent of unpleasant things to be done. Back of 
every luxurious automobile are a thousand work- 
men. Somebody must curry the horse and wash 
the buggy. 

One of the most unfortunate mistakes you 
can make is to omit to teach this to your child. 

Few recipes for happiness are more reliable 
than this; form the habit of paying cheerfully 
and as a matter of course for your fun. Expect 
the inevitable dishwashing, go to it and get it 
promptly out of the way. 

Most of the whines come from people who 
want the dinner without the dishwashing. 


Unashamed to Be Human 


WHATEVER else I may be ashamed of let 
me not be ashamed of being human. 

I may well blush for my little store of knowl- 
edge, for it might have been greater; and for my 
imperfect wisdom, which might have been 
sounder; for my sins, that might have been 
fewer; and for my righteousness, which is paltry 
enough. 

For excesses, lacks, and want of balance I 
may be justly blamed, but for any genuine 
human feeling I have-no right to hang my head. 

So I dare say frankly that I love to eat and to 
drink, I love woman and the child, I love my 
slippered ease and a crack with good company, 
I love adventure and the shining sail, I love a 
rousing book, a clever play and a fair fight. 

And whatever pride or joy is built upon the 
contempt of others I hate. 

The best part of the heritage the Twentieth 
Century brings me is the privilege of being 
wholly human and not ashamed of it. To 
quote from William Watson’s recent poem: 


For now the hour of dreams is past; 
The gibbering ghosts depart; 

And Man is unashamed at last 

To have a human heart. 


How to Go to Sleep 


A MAN should make his toilet as carefully 
for going to bed as for the business of the 
da: 


Cetain physical things are conducive to 
sleep, such as plenty of sweet, outdoor air, the 
absence of noises, of lights and of bad odors, 
and above all a feeling of tiredness. 

There are also certain mental and spiritual 
preparations. 

To be intensely interested in anything is 
fatal to sleep; so also are the memory of a 
rankling failure, plan-making, problem-solving, 
apprehension, shame and remorse. 

The soul must take off its interestedness as 
the body must remove its vestments. 

Passions of any kind, cravings and all heats 
are against sleep. 

One is very fortunate who has a habit of 
prayer, for there is nothing can still the soul like 
purging the conscience before God; and cares, 
pricking annoyances, dreads and all mental 
tensions can be remedied in no way more satis- 
factorily than by letting the consciousness of 
God wash the soul. 

A sense of friendliness and peace toward the 
Infinite is the surest medicine for sleep. 


Love and Liberty 


LOVE is not enough. There must be respect 
for one’s personality. 
The most unbearable tyranny is sometimes 


exercise under cover of the sentiment: “I 
would not say this, my dear, if I did not love 
you so.” 


There is a good deal of the autocrat in love, 
and a passionate affection can easily become an 
intolerable martinet. 

To insure permanent love two people must 
persistently allow each other to work out the 
peculiar individuality of each. We must love 
the beloved for what he or she is, and not for 
what we want him or her to be. 

Of course, certain things render love impossi- 
ble. One cannot love another who outrages 
one’s sacredest convictions, arouses disgust and 
offends decency. In such cases there is nothing 
to do but to separate. 

But I speak of less serious causes of difference, 
such as divergence of opinion and of taste, and 
of other similar idiosyncrasies of character. 

There can be no abiding love without liberty, 
toleration, and the acceptance of personal 
traits. Nothing is more fatal to affection than 


to feel a sense of restraint in the presence of the 
one beloved. - This inevitably grows into es- 
trangement. 


Jealousy 


WHEN we are jealous we imagine it is be- 
cause we love so much. 

But jealousy has nothing to do with love. 

Perfect love forgives all. 

Jealousy is nothing more than a disease of 
self-love. 

Our jealous rage is violent exactly in propor- 
tion as our vanity is wounded, our pride galled. 

Yet, as jealousy springs from an over-love of 
self, so a sound and sensible self-esteem is the 
best cure for it. 

For, if one I love had proved untrue to me, it 
ought to show me, that she is unworthy of my 
anger. As Le Rochefoucauld says, “It is only 
persons who avoid causing jealousy who are 
worth being jealous of.” 

The trouble lies in the fact that love inordi- 
nately raises our self-complacence, and, in 
small souls, to be loved gives a sense of boasting 
pride; hence when they suspect that the flat- 
tery of love has ceased they fly into a passion 
of self-stung wrath. 

To love is to forgive. 

Love means greatness. Jealousy means petti- 
ness. 


Stumbling Over Success 


ONE'S reputation often gets in one’s road. 
We stumble over our fame. 

A jury instinctively braces itself against a 
lawyer who has a great name. 

People are as distrustful of eloquence as they 
are moved by it. You remember the cunning 
of Mark Anthony: 


“T come not, friends, to steal away your heart. 
Iam no orator, as Brutus is; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man.” 


La Bruyere wrote: “We have made a long 
stride toward shrewdness when we have made 
people think we are but indifferently shrewd.” 

And another Frenchman: “It is a great 
ability to conceal one’s ability.” 

The secret of this is that the characteristic of 
power is humility. 

Pride is invariably weakness, and the instinct 
of mankind at once detects it. 

The perfection of beauty is modesty; of act- 
ing, restraint; of writing, plain words; of author- 
ity, quietness; of goodness, lack of profession; 
of all power, silence. 


Sin Manufacture 


‘THERE is an art, long time practiced in this 
crazy world, of manufacturing sins. 

There are some genuine Simon-pure sins, 
that do not need confecting; for an authorita- 
tive list, see the ten commandments. 

But when men’s moral nerves are roused, ten 
will not suffice. 

Jehovah meant well, and so did his servant 
Moses, but they were hardly up to date; and so 
synods, councils and conferences, priests, pas- 
tors, parents, reformers and all regulators of this 
wobbly human nature have “added to the things 
written in the book.” 

Hence, we have not “seven deadly sins” but 
seventy times seven; for there are the sins of 
card playing, of theatre-going, of novel-reading, 
of smoking, of drinking, of dressing and of un- 
dressing, of jewelry wearing, of whiskers, of 
kissing, of getting married, of remaining un- 
married, of playing, of spooning, of making 
money, also of spending, of saving, lending and 
giving away money, of staying at home, of trav- 
eling, and of amusement generally. 

Far be it from me to defend the harmlessness 
of any of these naughtinesses; but I raise the 
query, as to a lot of things; would they be sinful 
if we did not make them so? 

“Evil to him who evil thinks,” is the motto of 
nobility; and Baudelaire describes the medieval 
Venus as “grown diabolic among ages that 
would not accept her as divine.” 


The House Tyrant 


"THE House Tyrant is about the most dis- 
gusting object known. 

Of all the beings who make us want to fight, 
burn and generally rampage, the man who has 
established a rule of fear in his home is the first 
and foremost. 

It is the good and fine women who suffer most 
from these beasts. The wife of such a one is 
fortunate if she be phlegmatic and dull-nerved. 

More than once or twice I have seen a coarse- 
grained male set himself, by all the arts of mali- 
cious ingenuity, to bring pain, humiliation and 
wretchedness to the wife doomed to live with 
him. 

There all the laws of the gospel seem to break 
down. The gentler, kinder, more loving and 
Christly she is the meaner the old hound gets. 

Sometimes he makes existence a hell for the 
children also; often as not he befriends them, 
scheming to embitter them against their mother. 

Generally speaking I believe in human nature, 
but when I contemplate the petty House Ty- 
rant I am tired of belonging to the same race. 

There is only one cure for the House Ty- 
rant, and that is not permitted by our fool laws; 
it is to lead him out behind the barn and drive 
him with a maul three feet into the ground. 


A Persistent Purpose to 


Produce Perfect Biscuit 


And to Deliver them in Perfect 


Condition has been the One Aim of 
the National Biscuit Company 


This purpose has resulted in the discovery of 
improved manufacturing methods, in the inven- 
tion of new machinery, in the exercise of cease- 
less care, in the use of greatest skill, in the 
selection of finest materials, in the insistence 
upon cleanliness, and in the building of bakeries 
which combine all these prime essentials for the 
baking of perfect biscuit. 


The purpose is completed by the delivery of the 
biscuit in perfect condition, some in packages 
with the famous In-er-seal Trade Mark, some in 
the familiar glass-front can, and some in the 
attractive small tins—thus giving perfect biscuit 
because perfectly made and perfectly delivered. 
By buying the best of flour, of sugar, of butter, of 
eggs, of nuts, of spices, of fruits, of flavors—by 
always buying the best and rejecting all else— 
thus is the quality gained and maintained in the 
perfect biscuit of the National Biscuit Company. 


It is not enough to bake perfect biscuit. Much 
depends upon keeping them perfect by packing 
them in a way that will retain their freshness 
and flavor from oven to table. 


At the grocery store you will find many varie- 
ties of biscuit baked by the National Biscuit 
Company. Each variety of biscuit—sweetened 
or unsweetened—whether known as crackers or 
cookies, wafers or snaps, cakes or jumbles—is 


the best of its kind. 


The extensive distributing service of the 
National Biscuit Company extends from Coast to 
Coast. This means a constant supply of all the 
perfect biscuit of the National Biscuit Company 
delivered to every part of the United States. 


Buy biscuit 
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short- 


‘ical too! 


more delicious, much more digest- 
ible, and at less expense. And just 
at present strawberries are apt to 
be better for short cake than for 
serving by themselves. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin. 
For Cake Making 
There are three reasons for using 
Crisco for short cake, and in your 
« other baking as well. 


It makes a more delicious cake, as rich as 
if made with butter. It is delightfully tender. 

It is better for you, for Crisco digests with 
readiness, while lard does not. 


It costs less, for Crisco costs half as much 
as butter, and requires no refrigeration to 
keep it pure and fresh. 


Try this recipe. It is simply a sweet biscuit 
dough, made richer and more digestible by 
Crisco: 

2 cupfuls flour 

4 teaspoonfuls baking powder ‘% cupful milk 

*4 teaspoonful salt % cupful Crisco 

(Use level measurements 

Mix dry ingredients, work in Crisco with tips 
of fingers, and add milk gradually. Toss on 
floured board and divide in two parts for top 
and bottom. Pat, roll out and spread both 
with Crisco to obtain crust and to keep the 
two from sticking. Place one on top of the 
other and bake twelve minutes in a hot oven, 
in a round layer cake tin. Separate and spread 
with crushed strawberries that have been 
sweetened to taste. 


Attractive Cook Book, Free 
This dainty little volume tells more about cakes, pastry, and 
all cooking. Contains 100 carefully tested recipes and 
Address The Procter & 


2 teaspoonfuls sugar 


some interesting facts about Crisco, 
Gamble Co., Dept. O, Cincinnati. 


Strawberry Short Cake made even’ 


In the World of Music 


By DR. RUDOLF VON LIEBICH 


“Emotion Is the Summit of Existence, and Music Is the Summit of 
Emotion, the Art Pathway to God.’’—Richard Wagner. 


ARE you a resident 
of Wonderland, or 
an occasional visitor 
there? When the 
Heart’s Desire and its 
longing comes to you; 
when the heart-hunger 
grows and grows till its 
burden seems more 
than you can_ bear, 
what do you do? If 
you have a residence 
in Wonderland, you al- 
ready know that it is 
the Land of the Heart’s 
Desire. The occasion- 
al visitor has dim vis- 
ions that there all heart-hunger may be stilled 
at last. But what of those outside, those 
lonely souls who have never found the way 
there? To you, lonely pilgrim of life’s 
parched and dusty path, to you, and for you, 
this is written. For there is, in truth, a way that 
you may tread, that will bring you to the Golden 
Land of Dreams, to the Land of the Heart’s 
Desire. And the longing that wearies the heart 
and burns the brain, that very longing is the 
key that will unlock for you the Golden 
Gate. 

I wish to help you, if you will let me. But in 
order that I may help you, we must understand 
each other. Now, read the next few lines care- 
fully, patiently, even if at first you disagree 
with me. 

In every kind of excitement, women and men 


both seek refuge. They try to forget. Hurry, 
fret, fear, finery, unnecessary work, futile en- 
deavor, card-parties, gambling—yes, and even 
alcoholic stimulants, all these forms of excite- 
ment are used to stimulate the imagination. 
Why? Because a stimulated imagination is the 
first condition of that ecstasy which gives us, 
for a moment at least, the heart’s desire—satis- 
faction. For, whilst we live we vibrate. That 
is the greatest scientific discovery of all the 
ages. Without vibration, man is meat. The 
living vibrate; mutton does not. Then we must 
seek to vibrate more. We must find a high and 
healthy, a noble stimulant to increase that 
vibration. And there is only one: Music is 
vibration. Since vibration is life, and music is 
yabensiog, there you have the secret of Wonder- 
and. 

If you are a musician, you will know whether 
to turn to Beethoven or Schubert or Chopin for 
relief. But if you are not a musician—try this: 
Instead of despairing, sing. If you cannot sing, 
use your piano, or get your mother, friend, sis- 
ter, daughter or chum to sing for you. Let 
them sing “My Old Kentucky Home,” or “Old 
Black Joe,” or “Annie Laurie, or “The Blue 
Bells of Scotland,” or “the Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” or any of the good old Heart-songs. Try 
it, not once, but many times, and your life will 
be changed. Others have done it, before you, 
and have been blessed. If you are weary of the 
old, try the new. In any case, have faith in 
music and you will yet realize that it is God’s 
best gift to Earth—the true Wonderland, the 
Land of Heart’s Desire realized. 


The Question Box 


The Editor will try to answer, in the order of their receipt, all questions on music, including har- 


mony, counterpoint, composition, 


musical history, piano, organ, voice, orchestration, opera, etc. He 


offers free advice on musical performance of every kind, including the best way to sing the songs to be pub- 
lished in Woman’s World. If personal answer is necessary, self-addressed stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


F. R. Chicago.—The “Broken Melody” is not 
a song, but a play. It was written as a starring 
vehicle for Mr. Van Biene, an actor-cellist. The 
melody is broken through the death of the 
musician whilst in the act of playing it. 

Miss H. J. G., Wheaton, Ill—“The Seventh 
Chord” is the name given, for no obvious reason, 
to a play running in a Chicago theatre. The 
scale is the musical material from which chords 
(combinations of tones) are made. . For con- 
venience, these chords are numbered from I. to 
VIL., Roman numerals being usually employed. 
The seventh chord (or, as musicians call it, 
triad) is the chord on the seventh degree of the 
scale. Thus, in the C major scale, the seventh 
triad consists of the tones B, D, F. 


Music 


The “Meisterschule” (School of Mastership) 
in Vienna is a richly endowed conservatory of 
music which now offers scholarships to any one, 
of any nationality whatsoever. Free tuition, 
residence and board is given to students of un- 
usual ability who are unable to support them- 
selves. Few are the music-schools that show 
such universal hospitality to talent. 


The American Federation of Music Clubs 
held its eighth biennial festival in Chicago. 
These public-spirited women, influenced large- 
ly by their Californian sisters, have offered a 
prize of $10,000 for the best American opera, 
composed by an American-born musician. The 
opera is to be performed as part of the Panama 
Canal celebration in 1915. For all further in- 
formation, address the Music Editor, WoMAN’s 
Wortp. See also our July number. 


Woman’s Wortp will shortly have an an- 
nouncement on the subject of a prize for a new 
American National Anthem. As hinted else- 
where, this is a real need. Why should Ameri- 


Mrs. W. J. W., Owen, Mo.—Our national 
“America,” was borrowed by the English from 
the Germans, and taken over by us, with other 
colonial ideas and things, from the English. In 
colonial days, the English national anthem was 
obviously also the official American national 
anthem, as it is, to this day, in Canada. It is time 
we had a national anthem of our own—a worthy 
and sturdy song expressing something of the 
greatness of our ideals and achievements. 
Watch this page for an important announce- 
ment regarding this matter. 

Miss Carlyle S., Boston—German was the 
mother tongue of Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Wagner and Liszt, who also spoke Hun- 
garian as a child. 


News 


cans sing their National Song to the borrowed 
tune of “God Save the King,” of Germany’s 
“Heil Dir Im Siegerkranz,” verse which con- 
sists largely of a glorification of war! We area 
peaceful people. 


The many music clubs organized by the 
women of America are doing splendid work by 
fostering interest in good music. A specially 
noble feature of their work lies in the rehabilita- 
tion of the reputation of our Indian brothers. 
We know now that they are not “savages,” and 
it is their music that has taught us this lesson. 
The Women’s Musical Clubs of America give 
annually many programmes, consisting wholly 
or in part of Indian music, composed by Indian 
musicians. In it I find folk-lore as deep and 
true and tender as that of any other nation. 
No “savages” could produce such songs as 
“Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” “Old Man’s 
Love-Song,” “My Bark Canoe,” such tribal 
prayers and sacred songs as those of the Omaha 
nation, or an “Incantation Over a Sleeping 
Infant,” like that of the Zuni tribe. 


Nutshell Biographies 


I.—FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


In 1827, Weimar, the old German city, 
bloomed like a summer garden. The villa in 
the ducal park was often gay with visitors and 
everyone was early astir to breakfast with the 
genial host, who, white-haired and _ straight- 
limbed, carried his seventy-eight years with the 
grace and gravity of a man born to greatness. 
“Vou may all go out,” he would presently say, 
“for I must take my music lesson.” A hand- 
some youth of eighteen seated opposite to him, 
flushed with pleasure. His brown eyes flashed 
tenderness, almost adoration, at the older man, 
as they walked, arm-in-arm, to the music-room, 
where the Older in serene dignity sat him down 
near the window on a throne-like elevated chair. 
The younger played a suave and beautiful air, 
played it three times, each time with greater 
charm and with subtle changes increasing its 
quiet animation. “It is a new melody,” he an- 
nounced, “which my sister sent me yesterday.” 
A look of almost lover-like tenderness lit up his 
finely chiselled brow. “She is the sweetest 
friend that ever man was blessed with, always 
furnishing me new inspiration, and more in- 
tolerant than even you, of anything less than 
my best.” He then proceeded to analyze and 
explain the music to his interested listener. 
“You might use it for incidental music to ‘A 


Midsummer Night’s Dream’,” said the old man 
with the Jove-like head. “Ah! my boy, you 
were born under a lucky star. Some day your 
life’s happiness will be crowned when you will 
find another girl, as gentle and as beautiful as 
Fanny. You will marry her and, thus, absorb- 
ing the inspiration of wife and sister, adoring 
and being adored by the two loveliest women 
in all Germany, you will make music that will 
last for ages.” Thus spoke the “mighty giant 
of four-score, with his white locks,” to the slen- 
der, handsome boy of eighteen. And, with the 
prophetic clearness of vision at times granted 
to old age, he spoke true, for, but a few years 
later, the young genius had married the most 
beautiful maiden in all Germany, and her name 
was Cecilia, like the patron saint of music. 
And like that beloved saint, she was for the rest 
of his life the grand inspiration of her husband 
and lover. For only when he died, he ceased to 
be her lover, and to this day, no one knows just 
who of these charmed and charming people 
wrote most of their glad music—Fanny the 
sister, Cecilia the wife, or Felix the slight and 
slender composer of the immortal “Spring 
Song,” who was known to the world as Felix 
Mendelssohn, the young friend of the grand old 
German poet, Goethe. - 
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LEA s PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The only Original Wor- 
cestershire Sauce is made 


by Lea & Perrins. 

No other relish perfectly sea- 
sons so many dishes. 

Use a Teaspoonful on Roasts,Chops, 
Fish, Soups, Salads, Steaks, Gravies 
and all Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 
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aerated ice-cream. 
The cream has been tossed and lifted 
in the LIGHTNING Freezer till it 
_ is one-third greater in bulk. That 
‘ is what makes it light, fluffy, velvety 
- and deliciously superior. Only the 


LIGHARING 


» makes thoroughly aerated ice-cream. It is 
. the Famous Wheel Dasher and Automatic 
* Twin Scrapers (found in no other freezer) that 
*\ make the ice-cream so wonderfully good. 
& ; Saves ice, salt, time. 
ag Easy to run. Look for 
Ze LIGHTNING on freezer 
at your dealer’s. 
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Write for free booklet 
containing freezer in- 
structionsand Mrs.Sarah 
Tyson Rorer’s recipes 
for delicious ice-creams, 
ices, frozen custards,etc. 


NORTHBROS. MFG.CO. 
Philadelphia 


LET US 
SEND 
YOU 


the Knox Reci- 
pe Book—and 
enough Gela- 
tine to make one 
pint—enough to try 
mostany one ofourdesserts, 
puddings, salads or jellies, 
also icecream, ices,candies, 
soups, Sauces or gravies. 
Recipe book free tor your 
grocer's name — pint 
sample for 2c stamp. 
CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 
302 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown New York 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


CIHOES S 


REFRIGERATOR 


Preserves the contents without Ice 
or Chemicals. Vermin-proof and 
sanitary under all conditions. Prac- 
tical for farm or city use. First cost 
is the only cost. Catalogue Free. 


ICELESS REFRIGERATOR Co. 
Box 55 WINCHESTER, IND. 
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The Heart of the House || 


By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


The Informal Home 
Wedding 
T the home wed- 
ding there are usu- 
ally neither ~ brides- 
maids nor groomsmen. 
The clergyman enters 
and faces the com- 
pany. The bridal pair 
enter together and 
stand facing him. 
When the ceremony is 
over the bride and 
groom turn around to 
receive congratula- 
tions. It is no longer 
considered good form 
for any but the very nearest friends to kiss the 
bride. 

At the home wedding the bride wears either 
the usual bridal veil and white dress or a travel- 
ing dress and hat. 

A widow at her second marriage wears a light- 
colored silk dress or a traveling dress and hat, 
never a bridal veil or white gown. Such a wed- 
ding is in better taste to be a quiet one. 

After marriage a bride may drop her middle 
name and retain her family name. A widow 
may retain the name of her first husband as a 
middle name. This is considered good form 
when there are children of the first marriage. 

Cards sent out after the wedding may give 


Bride’s Cake and 


Suggestions for Measuring 


A cup of flour means a measuring cup filled 
with flour which has been ‘sifted and dipped 
with a spoon into the cup, then the top of the 
cup scraped off level with a knife. A teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder means a teaspoon filled 
with baking powder and scraped off with a 
knife. A measuring cup should always be used, 
otherwise the proportions may not be right. A 
measuring cup is a cup of glass or tin, with 1-4, 
1-3, 1-2, 2-3, and 3-4 marked with the lines. The 
glass cup may be used for cold materials and the 
tin for hot liquids. Butter should never be 
melted to measure. Pack it firmly in the spoon 
or cup and scrape level with the top. 

Before beginning to mix the cake, thoroughly 
grease the cake pan. White paper should be 
put in the bottom and sides of the pan. This 
keeps the cake from burning on the bottom and 
assists in removing the cake from the pan. 

To get good results in cake baking the best 
butter, eggs, flour, sugar and baking powder 
must be used. If the sugar is coarse grained it 
may be rolled on the bread board until fine. 
The butter should be warm enough to mix easily 
with the sugar. In very cold weather or when 
the butter is kept in an ice box, it should be put 
in a warm room until slightly softened before 
creaming with the sugar. Pastry flour makes a 
more delicate cake, but bread flour may be used 
if two tablespoonfuls less to each cup is used. 

The baking of the cake is perhaps more im- 
portant than the mixing. For loaf cake the 
oven should be of a moderate heat and of the 
right temperature when the cake is put into the 
oven. If the oven is too hot and the heat is 
lowered after the cake begins to bake it will fall. 


How to Test the Temperature of the Oven 
for Cake Baking 


Put a piece of writing paper in the oven and 
if it browns a light brown in five minutes the 
oven is the right heat for loaf cake. “Small cakes 
and layer cakes require a hotter oven. If the 
|. paper is a dark brown at_the end:of five minutes 
partly cool the oven and test again just before 
putting the cake in. : 

Another test is to hold the hand in the oven 
and count twenty. If this can be done comfort- 
ably, the temperature is right for loaf cake 
baking. 

If a gas oven is used the cake should be put 
in the center on the top grate. Open and shut 
the doors of the oven very carefully after the 
cake isin. Do not turn the cake after it is 
in the oven until nearly done. Some good 
bakers advise never turning the cake, even if it 
is baking unevenly. If the cake seems to be 
browning too fast cover with a piece of writing 
paper, after it has been in the oven at least 
twenty minutes. 


How to Get a Cake from the Pan 


To remove the cake from the pan turn it bot- 
tom side up on a cake cooler or on a board cov- 
ered with a linen cloth. If the cake sticks, do 
not hurry it from the pan, but loosen around 
the edges with a knife and raise the pan first on 
one side and then the other. In this way, by its 
own weight, the cake may be helped out. 


Bride’s Cake 


One cup butter, 2 cups of fine granulated or 
confectioner’s sugar, 44 cup of milk, 3144 cups of 
flour, 4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder, the 
whites of 7 eggs, flavor with 14 teaspoonful of 
almond extract. 

Bake in a large square dripping pan or a round 
tube pan, as desired. 

Cream the butter, to do this, work against 
the sides of an earthen bowl with a wooden 
spoon until the butter is like cream. Now add 
a small amount of sugar and work in well, then 
add a little more sugar and repeat until all of 
the sugar is worked in. Sift together the baking - 
powder and flour and add a little of the flour to 


the new residence. This is practically an invi- 
tation to call on the newly married pair. 

The bride should give immediate attention to 
fecognizing all-wedding gifts. 

A Wedding Dinner 
Tomato Soup 
Olives Celery 
Roast Chicken with Dressing and Giblet Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes Creamed Cauliflower 
Vegetable Salad Currant Jelly 


Ice Cream Cake 

Coffee 
Wedding Refreshments for Lap Service 
Olives Cherry Salad 
Creamed Chicken 
Hot Biscuit 

Ice Cream Cake 

Coffee 


Cherry Salad 

Remove the stones from large white cherries, 
put in the cavity a small shelled nut; arrange on 
a bed of lettuce. Combine with salad dressing. 

Dressing for Cherry Salad 

Six eggs, 1 small cup of sugar, 2 level table- 
spoonfuls of butter, 14 cup of vinegar. 

Beat the eggs and sugar well together, then 
add the vinegar and butter and beat again. 
Cook in a double boiler until thick, stir constant- 
ly, remove, cool and dilute to consistency of 
thin custard with juice from cherries. 


How to Make It 


the creamed butter and sugar, then a little of 
the milk and then the flour. Continue this pro- 
cess until the flour and milk are all used. Have 
the egg whites beaten until stiff, but not dry, 
and fold into the cake dough. To fold the egg 
whites in the cake dough, cut down through the 
cake mixture, bring the spoon again above the 
cake and cut down as before. Continue this 
motion until all the whites are folded in. Do 
not beat the cake after the egg whites have been 
folded in or the air will be taken from the egg 
white and make the cake less delicate. 

Bake about forty-five minutes in a moderate 
oven. At the end of the first twenty minutes 
the cake should begin to brown slightly; during 
the rest of the period: the cake continues to 
brown and when done shrinks from the sides of 
the pan. 


Three Ways to Tell When the Cake is Done 


It should pull from the sides of the pan. 

Should not stick to a toothpick when it is put 
into the center. 

It should spring back in place when the finger 
is pressed on the top. 


Nut Chocolate Cake Which May Be Used 
for the Groom’s Cake 


Two-thirds cup of butter, 1 cup of sugar, 
yolks of 4 eggs, 1 cup of sugar, 1 cup of hot 
mashed potatoes, 2 ounces of melted chocolate, 
or less; 44 cup of sweet milk, 2 cups sifted flour, 
314 tablespoonfuls of baking powder, 1 tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, 1 teaspoonful of mace or 
nutmeg, 4 teaspoonful of cloves, 1 cup of nut 
foe chopped fine; whites of 4 eggs beaten 

ry. 

Cream the butter; beat in the first cup of 
sugar. In another bowl beat the yolks of the 
eggs with the’ second cup of sugar. Combine 
the two mixtures. Mash the potatoes and dip 
lightly into the cup while hot. Add the potatoes 
and chocolate, which has been melted over hot 
water. Mix the baking powder, flour and season- 
ings together. Add the flour and milk a little 
at a time as directions for making the white 
cake. Then add the nut meats and last of all 
the four whites of the eggs. Fold them into the 
cake mixture as in making the white cake. Bake 
in a large tube pan or dripping pan. This cake 
will cut forty good-sized pieces. Frost with 
marshmallow frosting. 


Marshmallow Frosting 


Two cups granulated sugar, 14 cup of water, 
whites of 4 eggs, 14 pound of marshmallows, 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla extract. 

Put the sugar in a smooth saucepan and add 
to it the water; put over a slow fire and stir 
carefully until dissolved. Do not allow it to 
boil until the sugar is throughly dissolved. 
When the syrup is clear, set it over a hot fire 
and boil rapidly, without stirring, until it will 
spin a thread, or if the sugar thermometer is 
used, until it registers 240. When the syrup 
first begins to boil, cover closely for two of three 
minutes to allow the sides of the dish to wash 
down. The grains from the sides of the dish 
may be removed by wetting a clean cloth in 
cold water and running it around the sides, 

When the syrup will spin a thread pour in a 
fine stream on to the stiff beaten whites of the 
eggs and beat vigorously until all of the syrup 
is used. After the first half of the syrup is used 
it may be poured on the egg whites a little faster. 
Set in a cool place or in a pan of cold water and 
continue beating until the mixture is just luke- 
warm, then add the marshmallows which have 
been cut in quarters with a pair of sharp clean 
shears. Stir the marshmallows well into the 


. frosting and let it stand until the frosting is of 


such consistency that the marshmallows and 
frosting will not run from the cake when it is 
put on. Cover the cake sides and top with this 


frosting and allow to stand several hours or. 


over night. Cut in any shape desired. If the 


N July 15th, the judges appointed by the Woman’s World 
will select the 122 best advertisements on Eagle Lye, the 


concentrated cleanser, and award to the writers their share 
of the $1,000.00 in gold. 


Already it is apparent that these prizes will probably go-to ladies, 
for so far we believe the best advertisements have come from 
them. This is but natural, because the woman who knows and 
uses this concentrated cleanser is better able to tell others why 
they too should use this work saver, than any man. 


If you have not already sent in your advertisement, do so at once. 
If you have, send in another, you may win more than one prize. 
The winning of the first prize will mean a new piano, a year in 
school for one of the children, a pleasant summer vacation, or the 
means of satisfying some other desire. 


122 Advertisements will win prizes as follows: 


For the best advertisement .... . $250.00 in gold 
For the next best ........... 50.00in gold 
For the 20 next best, $10.00 each . 200.00 in gold 
For the 100 next best, 5.00 each . 500.00 in gold 


SEND IN YOUR ADVERTISEMENT QUICKLY 
CONTEST CLOSES JULY 15th 


Do not wait until the last minute. In a few weeks the great 
contest will be over. Try to win one of these prizes. If you 
have not already sent in an advertisement write us for our free 
color booklet and we will send it free of charge. It tells all about 
EAGLE LYE and will aid you in preparing an advertisement. 


EAGLE LYE will do wonders about the house. It makes wash- 
ing easy, as no rubbing of the clothes is necessary and it will not 
harm the most delicate of fabrics. 


FULL DIRECTIONS ARE ON EVERY CAN 


The fact that EAGLE LYE is a concentrated cleanser, makes it 
do many times the work of other cleansers. It is a great money- 
saver. It disinfects pipes and keeps everything about the house 
sweet and clean. Try a can of it. 


It costs only 10 cents at your grocer. Get acan of it and you 
will be surprised at how quickly it cleans. 


IF YOU HAVEN’T SENT IN YOUR 
ADVERTISEMENT, DO IT TODAY 


The contest is open to every man, woman and child. Address 


advertisement to 
ADVERTISING CONTEST 


EAGLE LYE WORKS wistensin 


PUT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON THE ENVELOPE 


NOTICE TO GROCERS, GENERAL STORES, ETC. 


If you do not carry EAGLE LYE, the concentrated 
cleanser, we will fill your order DIRECT, prepaid, and 
bill through any wholesaler you mention. 
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Fly traps, too, are unsanitary and dis- 
gusting to care for. 


Tanglefoot the Safe Way 


You take no chances when you use 
Tanglefoot. It is ihe non-poisonous, sani- 
tary way of fighting flies. In sections both- 
ered by fleas, too, it is a veritable boon. 

Don’t be without Tanglefoot this 
summer, if you want to enjoy freedom 


Spread a sheet of Tanglefoot when you 
see the first fly. For these winter sur- 


vivors may breed countless armies later. 
Tanglefoot will save you from untold 


annoyance from flies this summer. No 
other method has proved half so effective. 


200,000,000 Sheets 
Used Yearly 


A mighty army of Tanglefoot is ready from these pests. 

to help you. Each sheet can destroy 1,000 

flies. ee Tanglefoot not only kills the Preferred for 30 Years 

fly, but seals it over with a varnish that ae 

destroys the germ as well as the fly. EES 
So Tanglefoot is a double protection. 

Now after 30 years, hardly a household 

in America would be without it. 


Don’t Risk Poisons oS 


Every summer fatalities are reported 
from their use. In several states the sale 
of poison is forbidden except by registered 
pharmacists. 

The poison does not kill the germ on the 
fly. Poisoned flies drop into your food, into 
baby’s milk, are ground to dust in the carpet. 


Made Only by THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A little gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot from clothes or furniture. 
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The original Tanglefoot always bears this 
trademark. It contains one-third more sticky 
compound, hence lasts longer than the no- 
name kinds sold merely as fly-paper, or sticky 
fly-paper. Ask your grocer or druggist for 
Tanglefoot for this season’s war on flies. 
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—~ FIRST PRIZE WINNERS 


FREE-FOR-ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN 


1—Mrs. James Flowers, 90 Highland Ave., 1—Anna A. Norvell, 2428 B. St., San Diego, Cal. $100.00 


AtlantanGd.0. p> tame eee eo cotas eee, $250.00 2—Marjorie Flack, Greenport, Long Island, N. Y. 50.00 
2—Selba R. Milton, Woodland, N. C.__________ 125.00 3—Bertram E. Davidson, 14 Wadsworth St., 
3—A, Stoker, 725 Griggs St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 50.00 Allston, ‘Boston, (Mass...c-22--ceccceneno 25.00 


Announcement 
To All Contestants 


—young and old. The committee congratulates the more than 50,000 men, 

women and children of the nation who submitted National Oats Girl Sketches 

—for quality and variety of design, for painstaking effort, clever ideas and sin- 

cere earnestness, we doubt if-there has ever been gathered together in one con- 

test such splendid examples of the ‘‘push’’ and ability of the American people. 
You helped to make the Sketch the Girl Contest 


A Great Big Success 


‘Thank you. If you won a prize, double congratulations—if you failed to 
win one, you have this satisfaction—you were pitted against the hardest possible 
competition in numbers and quality—you all submitted surprisingly good 
material. The committee could only choose the cream of the cream and 
with sincere regret that they could not give every contestant a prize. 


Each office Every Contestant Will Hear From Us 


; Personally 
did one thing especially good in this contest-— enclosing full list of winners 
you learned to . 


. c a ae ‘oe Are The Committee for 

NATIONAL OATS Nationa OATS CO.,St.Louis, Mo. 
—you can taste the difference. Three Big Mills: 

True. isn’t it? 


East St. Louis — Cedar Rapids — Peoria. 
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frosting is too warm when the marshmallows 

are put in, the marshmallows are melted and 

loose their form and it makes the frosting 

sticky. 

Some Simple Menus for the Beginning 
Housekeeper—Breakfast 


Oranges Cereal 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee ‘ 
Lunch or Supper 
Creamed Potatoes Jam 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Cold Sliced Meat Bread and Butter 
a Chocolate or Tea ? 


Band . . Dinner 
Baked Potatoes . Baked Apples 
Asparagus with Drawn Butter Sauce 
Beef Loaf made of Round Steak 
Home-made Candy Tea or Coffee 
% Dinner Without Meat 
Potatoes 


- Spinach 
-- Lettuce with French Dressing 
Cup Custards Tea or Coffee © 


Spring Campaign Against the Fly 


T IS WELL known that flies increase with 
wonderful rapidity, but most people are 
ignorant of the exact rate of multiplication. 
Not only does a swat in time save nine but it 
may save nine million. It is estimated by 
Dr. O. L. Howard, of the United States 
Bureau of Entomology, that one pair of healthy 
flies will produce during a single summer 
5,598,720,000,000 living descendants. 

Suppose for a minute you left your house with 
two flies in it, with sufficient provender for these 
two and their children, grandchildren, great- 
grandchildren and the rest of their descendants. 
When you returned at the end of the summer 
you. would find five trillions, five-hundred- 
ninety-eight billions, and seven-hundred- 
twenty millions—5,598,720,000,000! festive 
little pests swarming through your home. One 
could swat all day, day after day and week after 
week, and still make but a small impression on 
this rapidly increasing horde. You must keep 
in mind then that one swat at the beginning 
of the open season for fly-hunting saves tril- 
lions of potential swats. 

The important point of the campaign against 
flies is to catch them early—early in the spring 
before they get a start. 

Flies, as you well know now, because of the 
campaign of education that has been waged, 
carry germs. In their little traveling bags they 
carry malaria germs, typhoid, infantile paraly- 
sis and other deadly microbes. The flies that 
arrive with the early spring may bring infection 
into your house as well as the swarm that comes 
later, and it does little good to lock the stable 
after the horse is gone. If one’s tiny girl sick- 
ened because the early arrivals brought the 
germs of disease with them, you could not con- 
sole yourself with waging war on the pests dur- 
ing the rest of the summer. 

The Federal Public Health Service thinks 
that a fly is more dangerous than a raging 
elephant or a lion; it is almost the dead- 
liest animal alive. This fact that people 
to a great extent have learned within re- 
cent years, is not admitted by everyone. 
Most country women will confess that a fly is 
unpleasant—he lights on granddad’s bald head, 
he wakes the baby, and he wades in the straw- 
berry jam, but some of the old-fashioned farm 
women think that is the limit of his evil 
deeds. 

Last year I talked to “Aunty,” the old house- 
keeper on our farm. She admitted there was a 
strong case against Mr. Fly as a public nuis- 
ance, but that he was a dangerous criminal 
seemed doubtful to her. 

The fly, like the poor, she said, we always 
have with us. Her grandmother “shooed” flies 
out of the house, vigorously shaking her apron 
or the “Fireside Companion” at them and 
sternly ordering them to “shoo,” but she did not 
kill them; still she lived to be eighty-seven 


years old. Uncle Toby in Tristam Shandy 
gently let a fly go, as he was too kind hearted to 
injure it. Aunty thought fly swatting was 
cruelty to animals, but failed to recognize that 
not to swat them was cruelty to children. 

Her objections summed up amounted to: 


If you swat the fly you leave a mark on the _ 


clean wall paper or cleaner kitchen table. — If 
you poison him the fly inconsiderately selects 
the cream pitcher for a graveyard. If you put 
sticky fly paper around the room the cat sits 
down in it. How then are you to kill them? 

Let the poor little “critters” alone, she de- 
clared. They must have some reason for living, 
or they never would have been created. 

Now, Aunty named the three chief ways of 
fighting flies after they are allowed to get a start. 
Taking them in order we find that swatting 
flies as she says “smudges up” clean walls and 
tables. Most people use a newspaper to swat 
the little germ carriers; of the few that own a 
patent fly swatter not many are skillful enough 
to kill the pests without dirtying up the house. 
But of this way of killing flies it must be said 
that it is interesting. It is a “sporting” game 
wherein the fly has some chance, but it is a 
slow way to get rid of them. 

Last year in my little house on the farm I 
tried swatting flies—and I found that little 
chickens like to eat them—but the flies flew 
in faster than I could swat them. It took time 
to hunt down each single—and married—fly 
and time, as you probably have learned by this 
time, is valuable. 

Poisoning flies kills them off rapidly, but an 
inquisitive baby is apt to indulge in a meal of 
fly poison, and one can not recommend it as a 
baby food. Furthermore, as Aunty says, the 
flies have a habit of choosing the worst places 
for their burial ground. They drop in the milk 
crocks, in the open churn, in the apple butter 
and in every place where one doesn’t want them. 

All in all, the most satisfactory method is the 
sticky fly paper. It catches the germs on the 
flies’ feet as well as the flies themselves. It can 
be placed on tables, chairs and window ledges 
out of reach of babies, dogs and cats. Even if 
the cat does wade into it you can get the satis- 
faction of a hearty laugh out of it. 

In fighting flies as in many other things pre- 
vention is far better than cure. In this case 
prevention is not only better but easier. 

Don’t let the flies get started; catch the early 
birds. Swat ’em, poison ’em, or imprison them 
on fly paper, but “do it early.” 

Doctors, generally, and specialized boards of 
health have done much to bring home the dan- 
ger that lurks within the forepaws of the com- 
mon house fly, but in the end it is a woman’s 
fight. Each woman must try to rid her own 
home of the pests and appeal to her politician 
brother’s sense of public duty to have the fly- 
breeding places cleaned up. 


The Beauty Seeker 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


BJ ONCE heard a wom- 
m+ an say: “The best 
way to treat wrinkles, 
is to avoid getting 
them.” This may 
sound absurd, but it is 
true. Wrinkles are 
caused by bad facial 
habits. : 

Laughing, crying, 
frowning, or smiling, 
will not make you 
wrinkled, unless you do 
one or the other habit- 
f ually, then the face be- 
comes “set.” To keep 
the muscles of the face 
exercised, will not give you wrinkles. Scowling 
and wrinkling the forehead when_ reading or 
studying, or when conversing, will, if continued 
persistently, soon show deep wrinkles in the 
forehead, and about the eyes. You can check 
yourself of these habits, and thus avoid acquir- 
ing wrinkles. f facet 

If the eyes are weak, or overstrained, it is 
easy to fall into the habit of drawing the fore- 
head down in wrinkles about the eyes, thus giv- 
ing yourself a cross look, that you probably do 
not deserve. Pressing gently the nerves around 
the eyes, and stopping now and then to close 
the eyes, is very restful to them. If your eyes 
are troublesome, however, better consult an 
oculist. 

Do not allow yourself to be tortured by shoes 
that are too small, or uncomfortable clothing. 
Your comfort has more to do with your facial 
expression, than perhaps you realize. 

I know a young woman, employed as travel- 
ing saleslady, who makes it a point to go to 


sleep every night with a smile on her face, lest - 


her expression become hardened and careworn, 
and it well repays her. ; 
However, if you have already allowed wrin- 


kles to accumulate about the face, a good mas- 
sage will lessen the prominence of the lines. Full 
directions for facial massage will be mailed upon 
request. 


Questions and Answers 
Questions of general interest to health and beauty 
will be answered in these columns. Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, Address, Mme. Jeanne 
La Place, care Woman’s World. No attention will be 
paid to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed. 
Brightening the Hair 
M. H.—To brighten blonde hair; add juice of 
half a lemon and one teaspoonful of salts of tar- 
tar to the first water of the shampoo. Rinse 
thoroughly. Some people find about half a wine- 
glass of light-colored ale, used in the water once 


a week, or every two weeks, keeps the hair light. © 


To Whiten the Neck 

A Subscriber—To whiten the neck, apply 
this lotion: Four ounces of alcohol, two ounces 
rosewater, fifteen drops of tincture of benzoin. 
Use a good cold cream with this ointment, that 
is, after the bleaching lotion has been well 
rubbed into the neck. Apply twice a week. 

Superfluous Hair 

A, J. C—If you will send me a self- 
addressed envelope, I shall be glad to send you 
the formula for rémoving superfluous hair. 

Treatment for Warts 

L. C. B—You say you are troubled with long 
curly hair that grows from a wart on the chin. 
I think by removing the wart, you will rid your- 
self of the hair also. Take a toothpick, wrap 
clean cotton around one end, and dip in iodine. 
Paint the wart with the iodine, taking care not 
to get any on the skin around it, as it will burn 
the tender skin. Iodine is poisonous if taken 
internally. If you prefer, try this treatment: 
tie a white silk thread pretty tight around the 
wart, close to the skin, and in a few days it will 
fall off, but do not pull it off. It is always safer 
to have this work done by a physician. 
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Ice Cream 


<2 You Can 
Serve With Confidence 


is the kind you make yourself at home. 
You know what it’s made of. 


You know 
that the cream, the milk, the eggs, the sugar 
and the flavoring are good. Youknowthat 
the ice cream is pure. Know this, too, that 
the best ice cream you can make is with the 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


“—the freezer of right principle and best 
construction. While the can is revolving, 
two dashers move in opposite directions, 
thoroughly beating the cream, making it 
light and smooth, increasing its bulk. The 
famous triple motion makes this freezer the 
quickest in action and easiest to operate. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Write today for our free booklet, ‘‘ Frozen 
Dainties.’’ It’s a splendid housekeeping aid. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER CO. 
Dept. S, Nashua, N. H. 


Look for the 
Diamond trade mark on 


the wrapper. 


Cut out the drudgery. Save time—labor— 
fuel, No walking back and forth to change 


. irons—always the right heat for the best 
work if it’s an 


- IMPROVED MONITOR SAD IRON 
Self Heating. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Over half a million Monitors in use, 
Strong, simple, easy to operate. Heat 
regulated instantly,no dirt, no odor. 


Agents, salesmen $10 to $20 a Day 


No experience required. Every household a prospect. Sells 
almost on.sight. NOT SOLD IN STORES. Martin, Tenn., 
made $5000 in one year, Trimmer, IJl., writes, “Sold 12 in 
10 hours.” Mrs. Nixon, Vt., made $14 in 
half a day. You can doit too Send for 
big colored circular, shows iron full size, 
explains everything. Exclusive selling 
rights—no charge for territory, 


THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO, © : 
201 Wayne Street Big Prairie, Ohio .¢¢ 


LL YOUR BROKEN METALWARE 


UST AS GOOD AS NEW FOR 10@ 


i 
Sh ” enables you to be your 
J own repair smith. 
Leaky pots and pans— 
broken articles of jewelry — broken toys, all re- 
paired ina minute. No trouble, just heat the part 
to be mended over a candle, lamp or gas flame 


and touch it with “TINOL”—it’s done. 
Sen 10c at once for trial package. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 
Men, Women and Boys — Big money — Write to 


Hess & Son, 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Hamilton coupon in every package 


Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


Mothers, send us this advertisement 
and your address ona postcard, with druggist’s 
name, and we will mail you a Ball-cup Nipple 
to try. Fits any small-neck bottle. Only nipple 
# with open food-cup and protected orifice at bot- 
4 tom—will not collapse, feeds regularly. Out- 

lasts ordinary nipples. Only one to a family, 

State baby’s age, kind and quantity of food. HalfSection 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1357 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Advice for a Sick Canary 


“I see that a lady asks what to do for a sick bird. 
If you will allow me to suggest, tell her to get “Bird 
Manna” for 15 cents and the P: B. F. Co.’s directions 
for making Canaries sing from her druggist. 

The Philadelphia Bird Food Company, 400 N. 3d St, 
Philadelphia, Pa., publish a booklet which anyone can have 
FREE by writing for it. It tells all about the little bird's 
ills, and how to treat them. 


TAKE FINISHED PICTURES 
IN 2 MINUTES! 32.2aP5,R0oMcxe 


Expensive Films or Plates 


In order to make our new cameras known in every 
locality, we shall sell them at half price, for a short 
time only. Write at once for full information, Address 


Gordon Camera Co., 1593 Stuyvesant Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Anne St. Cross 


Continued from page 9 


them. There was an epidemic among the chil- 
dren that summer, and several little ones 
“passed out,” as they phrased it. The funeral 
services and the visits of condolence told upon 
St. Cross. He had not reached the place—and 
he prayed that he might never reach it—where 
he could take the sufferings of others as a mat- 
ter of course. Moreover his tenderness for these 
bereaved parents was heightened by the fact 
that Anne had told him they might hope to 
possess a little one of their own some day. He 
was profoundly touched, yet the necessity for 
saving her increased the nervous irritation which 
he felt growing upon him. 

He desperately needed a strong helper; needed 
a woman to whom he could turn in all emergen- 
cies. And Anne, when she had done the house- 
work, and had met the demands of the people, 
found herself unable to go with her husband 
into those phases of the work which he consid- 
ered most essential. For example; he came 
across a young man named Rupert Hill, the last 
of a fine old family, who was almost literally in 
the gutter from periodic drunkenness. St. Cross 
had his own ideas about how to restore the will 
of this man, but to do so he felt that he must 
have Hill under his very eye. 

“T don’t actually, ask you to have him in the 
house, Anne,” he said, “but at least let me set up 
a tent for him in the yard. He’ll even get his 
own meals if you say so, and he can help with 
the horse and the garden. jHe’s delightful com- 
pany when he’s himself—really, I find him con- 
genial. It’s his last chance, I feel.” 

Anne had a strong repugnance to the idea. 
To have their little Eden profaned by one who 
was lacking in self-respect, and at a time when 
she particularly desired seclusion and the privi- 
lege of keeping her mind serene, was distressing 
indeed. She never had been one to cry out to 
the Lord, but now she prayed for courage. It 
came, too, and she gave her consent to having 
the young man camp near them. Moreover she 
was thrown much in his society. St. Cross could 
not, when it came to it, endure the thought of 
the young man brooding alone in his tent 
through the summer evenings, so he made him 
welcome to the house. But as the evenings were 
now the only time he had to devote to his ser- 
mons, he retired to his study, and Anne was left 
to converse with the gloomy young man. The 
need for supplying topics of conversation grew 
more and more of a tax, and this inspired her to 
get out the chess board and challenge him to a 
combat. After that their evening game of chess 
became a habit. Chance callers in the evening 
found her, not once, but a dozen times, sitting 
on the porch with the handsome Hill, playing 
the game in a silence which they did not recog- 
nize to be that of boredom. ’ 

“So you called at the St. Cross’s last evening,” 
one neighbor would say to another. “What 
were they doing?” 

“Oh, the usual thing. The pastor was in his 
study writing his sermon. Madam was on the 
porch playing chess with Hill.” 

It was about this time that Hector Whittle- 
sey, the young organist whose acquaintance 
Anne had made when she first came to Heller, 
got in the way of calling. Anne had guessed at 
the outset that he was a consumptive, and it ap- 
peared that the disease was giving him short 
shrift. Moreover, he had been a lonely creature 
all his days. 

“Until I met you, Mrs. Cross,” he told her, “TI 
never really spoke out to any living soul. You 
understand me. When I tell you that I think it 
is a pity for me to die—me, who might have 
given something beautiful to the world—you 
don’t think it is egotistic. You know I am mere- 
ly stating a fact. I feel it in me to make music. 
I want to leave at least one thing behind me 
which will show what was in my soul.” 

He brought his musical compositions to play 
to Anne; sometimes when she was at the church 
practicing on the organ the music of the coming 
Sunday, he came in to play his themes to her. 

Anne could not bear to hurt him, yet she felt 
that his devotion to her might be misunderstood, 
and she finally got the courage to suggest that he 
should not come to the church when she was 
there alone, nor call too often at the house. 
Then, for the first time in her life, she met the 
sharp reproaches of a bitter man. 

“T am dying in my youth,” he cried, “I, who 
care more to live than any one of you all, and 
you forbid me my one consolation! ~-You, who 
seemed so above petty things!” 

After that their intercourse was marred by his 
sudden sarcasms; the perfect lack of self- 
consciousness was gone before them. She saw 
that she had taken the sweetness from their 
association by her caution; and this made her 
patient with Hill. 

She was really, in spite of all the demands 
made upon her, very homesick. The letters 
which she had from those at home brought vis- 
ions of the mellow, kindly life in the garden- 
rimmed house, so in contrast to her present exist- 
ence. She longed for more of her husband’s 
company, yet forbore to ask for it. She had a 
proud theory that she did not want it unless he 
chose to give it. 

But one night she said to George: 

“T’m pretty homesick, my dear, but I’m 
standing it through now, because in a couple of 
months I want mamma with me. She can come, 
can’t she and stay till after 46 

“Indeed she might, Anne, but for one thing.” 

For the first time since their marriage some- 
hing like anger toward him surged up in her 

eart. ; 


“Please tell me what the obstacle is,” she said, 
coldly. 

St. Cross looked at her, and his brow clouded. 

“My dear,” he said, “I am going fo call on you 
for a great evidence of devotion.” 

Anne gave a gesture that she was listening, 
and he went on. , 

“You will remember that I promised my fath- 
er on his death-bed that I would care for my 
stepmother. I hoped that she would need noth- 
ing more at my hands than good will and advice. 
But her needs it appears, far exceed these. She 
has lost all my father left her, and is penniless. 
She asks a home with us.” 

“But George, I don’t like her! She bites, and 
she fawns. She is not my idea of a good woman.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that she is lacking in honesty of pur- 
pose. She doesn’t deal fairly.” 

“Well, I promised to care for her, and I must 
keep my promise. It is as hard for me as for 
you, but it must be done.” 

“No, my dear man,” said Anne, “it is not as 
hard for you as for me, but since you say we are 
to have her, bring her by all means. And 
where, may I ask, is she to sleep?” 

“Tt will have to be in our room, won’t it? We 
could bunk in the attic—or in the barn. That 
could be made quite clean. I always used to 
think when I was a boy that there was nothing 
like sleeping in the barn.” 

Anne said nothing. She got up and went to 
her room and threw herself upon the comfort- 
able bed. The situation was one she hardly knew 
how to meet. The mere question of the housing 
came to her, as a great problem of human exist- 
ence. The feeding of the human race was a sort 
of miracle. They had been living beyond their 
income as it was, and she nursed the secret of 
bills to the butcher, the grocer and the milkman. 
They had been supplying Hill as well as them- 
selves, and George had made continual drains 
upon her purse for the benefit of a widow with 
five children over at Girard, whose husband had 
been killed in the summer; the neighbors, poor 
as they were, had contributed to her support, 
and St. Cross asked to bear his share. Anne 
knew when a dollar was given in charity nowa- 
days it meant that they would fail their credi- 
tors just to that extent. And now there would 
be an exacting and dainty guest to feed—and 
after a time the expenses of the baby would 
come. There seemed nothing for it but to write 
to her mother. She would have to help them 
out with the little wardrobe, at any rate. 

Her pride was deeply hurt at this necessity. 
But pride, it appeared, was a luxury. However, 
all of these things might be endured, but to live 
day after day with Dena St. Cross, to submit to 
her platitudes, her kisses, and to cater to her 
fastidiousness, seemed insupportable. It was 
with a hotly rebellious spirit that Anne sank at 
last to sleep. 

The next morning her husband said: 

“T’ve been out to the tent and Hill’s not there. 
He didn’t sleep in his bed last night.. We left 
him to himself, Anne, and the blue devils have 
got him again.” 

“Couldn’t he stand alone one night?” de- 
manded Anne, indignantly. 

“Tt was an unfortunate time for him,” St. 
Cross replied, anxiously. “I knew he was being 
tempted—that the periodic appetite was upon 
him. I’ve been dosing him with that drink cure, 
as you know, but for two days we were without 
any. I was totally out of money and the stuff 
costs two dollars a bottle. That’s the misery of 
poverty, Anne!” 

He looked at her with melancholy eyes, and 
Anne brought herself to feel some sympathy 
with him. Souls were his business, and the lost 
sheep a tragedy. She reached her hand across 
to him. 

“Dear heart,” she said, “you will never be 
anything but very slack in this world’s goods, 
because always you will sell all you have to give 
to the poor. But you are rich in the things that 
do not perish. I can’t see with your vision, but 
I can follow where you lead.” 

“We will follow where the spirit leads,” mur- 
mured her husband. They sat silent for a few 
moments, and then Anne looked up from her 
plate with one of those radiant smiles which 
sometimes illumined her face. 

“Send for Dena St. Cross, George,” she said. 
“After all, a home is not a home unless its doors 
stand open to the homeless. I’m so personal, my 
dear, that’s it’s hard for me to pass beyond the 
consideration of how things affect me, into the 
place where only principles are to be considered. 
I’ve been thinking, and we'll fit up the lean-to 
for her. But we’ll keep our room.” 

“Don’t you think she would like our room 
better, Anne?” he asked anxiously. 

“We are the master and mistress of this little 
home,” Anne said, “and we will keep our room. 
There are, moreover, reasons why we should 
keep it. I am no longer a girl to camp and play 
‘the domestic vagabond. I shall keep my room 
now and always, George.” 

And her husband wisely said no more. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Observations of the Cynic 


A fall breeze is no respecter of ankles. 


Resistance lends enchantment when you woo. 


Bread is the staff of life, but many a college- 
bred is.a poor stick. : 


From Bronze in the private 


Galleries of C. W. Post. 


Breaking 


the Bonds 
of Habit 


Most of us cling to the things 
of life which please the senses, 
and continued indulgence leads to 
fixed habits—some good, others 
exacting a heavy penalty. 


If any habit, such as coffee 
drinking, is found to interfere 
with one’s welfare and comfort, 
it’s time to break away. 


Medical opinion and the re- 
search of pure food scientists 
agree that the coffee habit is ex- 
tremely harmful to many persons. 


It is hard to induce people to 
give up coffee, but if they are 
given the pure-food drink 


POSTUM 


they will find a distinct gain in 
health without loss of satisfac- 


tion or pleasure. 


This nourishing table bever- 
age, made from choice wheat and 
the juice of Southern sugar-cane, 
possesses a rich Java-like flavour, 
but is absolutely free from the 
coffee drug, caffeine, or any other 
substance which could prove in- 
jurious to the most sensitive 
organism. 


The ever-increasing demand 
for Postum amply proves its 
worth as a safe table beverage 
for those who seek the freedom 
and power which comes with 
mental and physical poise. 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


for 


POSTUM 


Sold by grocers. 
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When You Buy Safety Pins 


You will be sure to get the highest 
quality if you insist upon 


Stewart's y 
“ Duplex 


, 
(with the protected head and coil) 
or any of these other well known brands: 
Stewart’s ‘‘ Helmet”’ 
Stewart’s ‘‘Guardian”’ 
Stewart’s ‘‘Standard”’ 
Stewart’s ‘‘ Daisy ”’ 
Stewart’s ‘‘ Goldfinch”’ 


Send us the name and address of your local 
dry goods dealer and we will send sample card 
of seven safety pins free. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
201 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


WEST 


Y FPGAS 
HOOK & EYE 


Lies perfectly flat 

Will not crush 

Will not rust 

Will not come unhooked 
Easiest to sew on. 


Package of 24 Hooks 10c 


and 24 Eyes 


Ask your dealer or 
send 10c to the 


West Electric Hair Curler Co. 

47 8, Front St., Phila, 
Hamilton coupon in every 

package. 


Card of 5 Curlers - 25 * 
Card of 2 Curlers - 10% 


~ West Electric Hair Curler Co. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


Face PowneR = 
WOMEN—CONSPICUOUS 


for complexions always smooth and velvety, that never 
lose their youthful attractiveness, that seem to be im- 
pervious to exposure, to sun and wind, are users of that 
great beautifier—LABLACHE. 

It prevents that oily, shiny 

appearance. It is cooling, 

refreshing, harmless. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 49 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


are “asa cloud before the sun”’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why 
notremove them? Don'’tdelay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Ream 
CREAM 
Made especially to remove freckles. It 
leaves the skin clear, smooth and without 
ablemish. It is prepared by specialists with 
years of experience. Money refunded if not 


Satisfactory, Price50c perjar. Write today 
for full particulars, Also our free booklet, 


~Would’st Thou be Fair?” 


# This booklet contains many 
beauty hints, and describes a 
number of elegant preparations 

h —_ indispensable to the toilet. 
hy ey) STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
ROOMS FRECKLE y) Dept. 12 Aurora, Ill. 
NS ~ = f Sold by all d 


ruggiste. 


ANY SINGLE NAME “22s 


Gold Wire Brooch Pin, ‘sent for 
15c. Or a Lover's Knot Ring, 
any size, 15c., or both for 25c. 
Warranted for ten years. 


The Greeley Jewelry Co., 
Dept. 9, Portland, Me. 


Charming Summer Cos- 


tumes for Misses 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


Ii you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
PATTERNS at any store in your 


Special Offer 


city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 


page for TEN CENTS. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 6219—The dress illus- 
trated above closes at the front. It is made 
with a four-gored skirt which can be made with 
either the high or regulation waistline. Serge, 
broadcloth or linen can be used to make this 
dress. ; 

The pattern, No. 6219, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 4 
yards of 44-inch material with 114 yards of 
18-inch all-over. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 6211—This stylish dress 
is made with the body and sleeves in one piece. 
The two-piece skirt can be made with the Em- 
pire or regulation waistline and is made with a 
two-piece flounce. It can be developed in two 
materials or of one material, as preferred. 

The pattern, No. 6211, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires, as 


WOMAN'S WORLD PUB. Co. 


represented, 2 1-8 yards of 44-inch plain goods, 
and 17-8 yards of 44-inch figured goods. If 
made of one material it will require 4 yards of 
44-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Misses’ Dress. No. 6222—This dress is 
suitable for the small woman as well as for the 
miss. It can be made with either the long or 
short sleeves. The three-gored skirt can be 
made with high or regulation waistline. Linen 
or serge can be used to make this dress. 

The pattern, No. 6222, is cut in sizes 14, 16 
and 18 years. Medium size requires 414 yards 
of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 6216—Any of the wash 
or woolen materials’can be used to make this 
dress. It is made with a four-gored skirt, 
which can be made with either the high or 
regulation waistline. 

The pattern, No. 6216, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 4 
yards of 44-inch material with 3 3-8 yards of 
braid. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, IIl., or if more convenient, Woman’s World 
Fifth Ave, Bdg., New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon page 18, ' ‘ 


“Kvery Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 
25 Cent Spring, 1913, Fashion Book in Colors, 2 Cents 


Spring, 1913, Number of “EVERY WOM- 
AN HER OWN DRESSMAKER,” printed in 
colors, is now ready, and as we want every 
reader of WoMAN’s WoRLD who does sewing to 
secure a copy of this Book, we will forward this 
excellent guide to new styles to any reader of 
Woman’s Wortp who will send us 2c to cover 
the cost of mailing. Hundreds of: dollars 
were spent in making “EVERY WOMAN 
HER OWN DRESSMAKER” a help to 
those women who wish to do some dressmaking 
at home. This book explains how to make all 
kinds of garments from a Corset-cover up to a 
full Costume. It illustrates 200 of the best and 
most practical styles for Spring and Summer 


clothes for Ladies, Misses and Children; tells 
how to make a Waist, Skirt, Coat, House Dress, 
Apron, Underwear, etc. 

Every woman. who uses a needle or wishes 
to do some sewing for lerself or her children will 
be delighted with this book—the regular price of 
which is 25c a copy. To every woman who 
sends us 2c and will write her name and address 
in full, we will send, postage prepaid, a copy of 
“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESS- 
MAKER?” the same day that we receive the 
order. 

Send your order to our Chicago Office 
or our New York Office—whichever is most 
convenient for you. 


Fifth Avenue Bldg, New York WOMAN’S WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


ONE DROP OF 


will go farther and do more than a whole 
bottle of inferior oil. 3 in One oils, 
cleans and polishes, prevents rust. The 
first and only lubricating oil for sewing 
machines, clocks, watches, typewriters, 
bicycles, talking machines, roller skates, 
fishing rods, Best preparation for clean- 
ing and polishing furniture. Only gun 
oil recommended by all leading firearm 
makers. Can't gum or soil or dry out 
quickly—contains no acid. 10 cts,, 25 cts. 
and 50 cts. sizes. Library Slip withevery 


bottle. ‘ 
generous 


es ce FRE sample ard 
iS FOR ON Diétionary—both free. 


LIBRARY-SLIPS Dao 
ey 3 in One Oil Co. 


& 
Py Pay” 42 AM. BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
Mion 


/ 


LZ, 


ey I usic 
y in 
“The Girl in the Mask,”’ one of our 
pupils, is paid $150.00 per week for 
piano concerts. Another pupil 
composed a song that _ has 
reached a sale of overtwo million 
copies. Three of our graduates 
occupy chairs in three State Uni- 
versities. Another won the state 
prize for the best musical compo- 
sition, for two consecutive years. 

You may study the same method. No experience 
or previous knowledge required. If you have a sin- 
cere desire to become a musician and have the back- 
bone to apply yourself to this most fascinating study, 
you can not fail to realize your highest ambition. 

We teach you to hear music with your eyes, just as yoU 
hear printed words without reading them out loud. The les- 
sons are simple and absorbingly interesting. No tiresome 
rules; no useless theories. Every lesson contains vital, usable 
knowledge for beginners, advanced pupils or virtuosi. 

The Quinn-Campbell Conservatory is the oldest institution 
in America teaching music by mail. We make it possible for 
you to enjoy all the advantages of the world’s best conserva- 
tory, in yourown home. Our Claim: By studying our 
course one hour a day, you will learn more in one term 
of six months than you will learn in five years follow- 
ing the old methods. 

We have-a very interesting and instructive booklet written 
for Music Lovers. We'll send it FREE to readers of Woman's 
World desiring a real education in music, the noblest art of 
all, It tells about the wonderful opportunities Musie offers to 
you as Teacher, Composer or Entertainer. Send fer it to-day! 

QUINN-CAMPBELL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Dept. 53, Rand-McNally Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


You 


Can make paste, - 
size walls, and hang 
a) 


brekie id and colors ‘most 


gol 

leasing to the eye. _We show all the staple papers and latest novel= 
ies for 1918 from lovely floral paper at ey souble roll of 16 y: 2 

up to the richest embossed varnished gold at 30c a double roll of 16 
ards, Our nisee toyouin any quantity from a roll up are 

than dealers bu: 


re lower 
therpaper atin 9e@@ for Yourself Waits rt 
car-loa Les SC mM SC 


-load lots. 
your big free book of wall pa: samples’’ and see our exquisite 


paper wonder low prices, datiataction guaran’ 
Te: nd 


en's Great FREE Premium Qffe 


also-ou oe a lot o 
valuable articles free as a present with orders. Send for the book now. 


JOHN M.SMYTH 90 C0., nisdison sc Chicago 
You Can Earn This Switch NO COST 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 


Souvenir catalog showing 
latest styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc.,on re- 
quest. Enclose 5c postage. Marguerite Cally, Dept, 
339, 115 S. Dearborn St., Chicago < 


es ° ° acl 
Ripping Knife Given Away to Any Woman 
who will send us one subscrip- 
tion to WOMAN’S WORLD at 35c, and_ 5c extra. 
This set also includes a Thread Pick, and is indispensable 
in the sewing room. Nickel-plated handles, with razor 
edge. Can also be used as a corn knife. Send at once to 


Catalog Dept.Woman’s World Pub. Co., 107 S.Clinton St. Chicago 


SONG POEMS =". 


a year to. suc- 
cessful song 
writers. Send us YOUR worRK today, with or without 
music. Acceptance guaranteed, if available. Large book 
FREE. DUGDALE COMPANY, Dept. 1029, Washington, D.C. 
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More Than Common: Hosie 


‘The 


Buy six pairs of Holeproof 
today and wear them six months. 
If any pairs wear out, send 
them back and get new pairs 
to replace them free. That is 
our absolute guarantee. A guar- 
antee-ticket comes in each box, 
with six coupons attached to 
send with worn pairs. 1,000,000 
people buy Holeproof Hose 
with a definite guarantee 
like this. Don’t you 
want to do it, too? 

The whole family can 
wear these hose. Think 
what that will save 
in the darning Our yarn costs an average 
of 74¢c a pound. Common yarn costs 32c. 
We can’t pay any more, for Holeproof 
yarn is the costliest that’s sold. Don’t you 
want to see how it wears, and how it feels 
and looks? 


e 
Ffolepract [fesiarg 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

Write for Free Book on Holeproof. It tells 
all about this yarn and the way it is made 
into Holeproof Hose. 

The genuine Holeproof are sold in your 
town. Ask us for the dealers’ names. We 
ship direct where we have no dealer, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Holeproof, in cotton, for men, cost from 
$1.50 to $3 a box of six pairs. pg h 
For women and children, $2 Pork on the 
to $3 a box of six pairs. For  toeofeach pair 
infants, $1 a box of four pairs. ees 
All the above boxes guaranteed as 
six months. ay 

Silk Holeproof for men, $2 
for three pairs. For women, 
$3 for three pairs. Three |. men 
pairs of silk guaranteed three eat. Otice, 1906 
months. Con icke 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF 
CANADA, Ltd., London, Can, 


“Wear Hloleproot fase and Find the fend” 


[fele Df” 


guanafnreteo 


For long wear, fit and style, 
these are the finest silk gloves 
produced. Made in all lengths, 
sizes and colors. Write for the 
illustrated book that tells all about 


? 
SilkKGloves 
them and for the name of the dealer 


For Women near you who handles them. 


Write HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
[428] 


IT’S OBLONG 
See this button—note its 
cn, shape—it is ALL RUBBER. 


OBLONG 
i 
‘iui, «RUBBER BUTTON 
4 HOSE SUPPORTER 
For WOMEN and CHILDREN 
won’t cause drop-stitches. 
Is found on no other hose 
supporter. With it you 
get the Hump-Loop and 
Cloth=-Covered Base— 
they add ease and comfort 
SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 
Child’s Sample Pair by 
mail l6c, (state age), 
GEORGE FROST CO. 
Makers, Boston. 


Greatest Ring Offer ever 
made; guaranteed five 
years. an advertise- 
ment we give this beau- 
tiful gold-filled Ladies’ Cc 
ring with proper stone 
for any month, ONLY 12 CENTS in 


stamps to pay for packing and mailing. State size and month. 


D. REXFORD CO., 936 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONLY 


Three Pretty Costumes 
for Early Summer 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


6189 
6172 


6172, 


6192 


-f If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 


city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS. WOMAN'S WORLD PUB. Co. 


Ladies’ Costume. Nos. 6195-6177—The 
coat of this costume is made in the new Balkan 
style. It can be made with either long or short 
sleeves. The skirt can be cut in two or three 
gores and is made with the high waistline. 
Broadcloth, serge or linen can be used to make 
this costume, with the collar and cuffs of Bul- 
garian trimming. 

The coat pattern, No. 6195, is cut in sizes 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires 3 3-8 yards of 36-inch material and 7-8 
of a yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6177, is cut in sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size re- 
quires 2 5-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
each pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 6192—This dress has 


the convenient front closing. The skirt is a two- 
piece design. Linen, serge or broadcloth can be 
used to make this dress. 

The pattern, No. 6192, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
414 yards of 44-inch material. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. * 


Ladies’ Dress. Nos. 6189-6172—The 
waist of this dress is made with seamless yoke. 
The closing is at the front and it can be made 
with either the long or short sleeves. The skirt 
closes at the left side of the front and is made 
with the high or regulation waistline. It is cut 
in four gores. 

The waist pattern, No. 6189, is cut in sizes 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires 214 yards of 36-inch material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6172, is cut in sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size re- 
quires 3 3-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
patterns, 15 cents each. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Ave. Bdg., New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon on page 18, 


Not only soap 
but laundress 
too! 


Does the soap you are 
using wash the clothes 
clean without your doing 
any hard rubbing or boil- 
ing? In other words,does 
it do your washing or do 
you do it? 


If you do it, you are not 
using the right soap. For 
there zs a. soap that 
actually does the hard 
work for which you 
would hire a laundress. 


P.anDG.— The White Naph- 
tha Soap is made, not merely 
to be a good soap, as soaps 
go, but to do more work in 
the laundry than any other 
soap ever has done before. 
When you rub it on the 
clothes and put them to soak, 
it does not merely reduce 
the washboard work a little, 
but it loosens the dirt so 
thoroughly that neither wash- 
board drudgery nor a mo- 
ment’s boiling is necessary. 


After sousing the clothes and 
rinsing as usual, they look so 
clean and smell so sweet that, 
no matter how particular you 
may be, you find it entirely 
unnecessary to do any of the 
disagreeable work which you 
cannot escape with other 
soaps. 


So remember, when prepar- 
ing for next washday, that 
there now is a soap that will 
do your washing for you. Just 
ask for P.ANDG.—The White 
Naphtha Soap—5 cents—and 
you will have not only soap 
but laundress too. 


The White 


HAIR GROWTH 
PROMOTED 


i 


y 


CUTICURA SOAE 
AND OINTMENT 


Directions: Make a parting and 
rub gently with Cuticura Ointment. 
Continue until whole scalp has been 
gone over. The next morning sham- 
poo with Cuticura Soap and hot 
water. - Shampoos alone may_be 
used as often as agreeable, but once 
or twice a month is generally suffi- 
cient for this special treatment. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world, Liberal sampie of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

og-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


“ To convince those who have never 
bought millinery of us that our hats 
are prettiest and prices lowest, we 
will sell, as long as they last, 5000 
beautiful turbans like picture et 
only $1.85. It’s an exquisite, fetch- 

ing turban, very latest Spring and 
Summer city style. Imported Paris 
shape, hand made on 11-inch wide 
wire frame, daintily covered wit! 
rich champagne color imported straw 
bing. aren iy the crown is 


al 


th Mq 


SHICAcG 


Write for 
Catalog 


$1.85. 
this lovely tur- 
ban to-day or 


our 


Millinery’ = 


which shows hundreds 
of pictures of rich, beauti- S 
fully trimmed HATS for © 
omen, Misses and Children, 

exact duplicates of exquisite 
Spring and Summer Paris styles 
especially designed for us by fa- 
mous milliners at a cost of $20 to 

50 each. Every hat at less than 

alf your milliner’s price or no 
sale. We also show in this great C Z 
catalog a wonder line of Ostrich feathers, flowers, foliage, millinery 
findings, ready-to-wear hats, children’s hats, shapes and trimmings. 
Big line of Amazon plumes at 65c up, Willow plumes $6.30 up, 
French curl $1.69 BP etc. Order the turban or send today for our 
wonderful Free Millinery Catalog and see for yourself. 


JOHNM.SMYTHans: CO.,2°°;27° © Chicago 


{ TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 


mit $2 in 
RE! 


ete. Women wante 


ANNA AYERS, 


That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 


PATENT ge 


BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


Shirt Waist Costumes 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


6234 


6194 


7 If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 


city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 


page for TEN CENTS. 


WOMAN'S WORLD Pus. Co. 


Ladies’ Shirt Waist Costume. Nos. 6234- 
6194—The waist of this costume can be made 
with or without the box plait and with either 
the round or square collar. The skirt is a two- 
piece model and closes at the left side. It can 
be made with either the Empire or the regula- 
tion waistline. 

The waist model, No. 6234, is cut in sizes 34 
to 42 inches bust meas@re. Medium size re- 
quires 214 yards of 36-inch material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6194, is cut in sizes 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size 
requires 2 7-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of each pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. Nos. 6228-6229—The waist 
of this dress is made with a yoke and can be 
made with either the long or short sleeves. 

The skirt is cut in two pieces and the closing 
can be at the side or at the front. It can be 
made with or without the gathers at the back. 
Linen or serge can be used to make this dress. 

The waist pattern, No. 6228, is cut in sizes 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 
Fifth Ave. Bdg., New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


GOLD DUST 


makes soft water. 
available everywhere 


Every woman knows the 
luxury of having soft water at 
her command, especially for 
washing clothes, but Nature 
has denied this luxury to 
many, especially to those living 
in cities or in “hard water” 
countries. 

However, every woman can 
have soft water in her home 
with little trouble and less 
expense. The sprinkling of 
Gold Dust washing powder in 
the water from your taps or 
well will make it as soft as 
the rain water that falls from 


the clouds. 

Gold Dust takes out the mineral 
substances that make the water 
hard and brings out the greatest 


cleansing “Th. Gold Dus 
Make the 


value. 


Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy 


H i Most marvel- 
Get in Quick! Moe marvel: 
offering ever made!’ Be our sales- 
manager in your town—$250 
a month.. Enough coin to fill your 
pockets. Nifty suits for you to wear 
—ALL FREE. Make $60 to $75 a 
week selling our nifty suits. It’s 
easy! Orders turned over to you. No 
experience, no money necessary. 


We Pay Express 


on Everything 
You pay nothing—absolutely nothing. |! 
EVERYTHING guaranteed too. 


Write—Hurry ! Senda postal} 
es Card fi ght 
away for this greatfree offer. Never any- 
thing like it. Get our book of beautiful 
samples and full particulars— all free.— 7 
You assume no obligations whatever, so write at once. 


American Woolen Mills Co. 
| Dept. 618 : CHICAGO, ILL. 


Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove it At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me prove it to 
you as [ have done for 57,532 others in the last six 
months, I claim to have the most successful rem- 
edy for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
mesend you a treatment Free, entirely at my 
expense. I don’t care how many so-called cures, or 

™@ shields or pads you ever tried without success— 
& I don’t care how disgustedyou are with them all— 
you have not tried my remedy and I have such § 
absolute confidence in it that I_ am going to send 
yous treatment absolutely FREE. It isa wonderful 
yet simple home remedy which relieves you almost 
“instantly of the pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus 
the ugly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than ever. Just 
send yourname and address and 
Z treatment, will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed en- 
velope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO, 
3548 wW. 26th St. 
Chicago 


l l 
| "ttl 


PS ell Hosiery 


Ss Any man or woman should make 
y $24 a week for 2hours work a day sell- 
ing guaranteed hosiery for men, wo- 
men and children. All styles, sizes, 
fa colors. Must wear 4 months or new 
Vth hose free. Sell in every home. 
if ae Steady income. Big profits. Write 

for terms of free sample. _ : 

THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 

3691 West St. Dayton, Ohio 


6228 


229 


34 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 2 3-8 yards of 36-inch material with 
114 yards of edging. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6229, is cut in sizes 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size 
requires 2 5-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of each pattern, 15 cents. 


Woman’s World Publishing Co. 
Pattern Order 107-111 Cinton Street, ite il 


T enclose for Patterns. 


Name 
PATTERNS 


No. Size Town 


State 
St. No. or R. F. D. 


JUNE, 1913 


“Since I’ve been wearing the 
Cumfy-Cut Vest, I’ve never been 
bothered with slipping straps.” 
After the ordinary kind, y 


LIT, 


TRace mA a n 


is a luxury. The ‘“Can’t-Slip” shoulder straps (patented 
January 19, 1909) are ‘the result of the method of knitting 
—the straps are “‘set in” toward the centre, so that they 
always cling to the shoulder. It is impossible for them 
to slip or fall of 

Delightfully ‘light, 
daintily trimmed. 
the Cumfy-Cut label. 

Don’t be satisfied with the ordinary “‘strap-slipping” 
kind, when you can get the Cumfy-Cut for the same 
price. 15c, 25c, 50c upwards. 

Cumfy-Cut Union Suits also have the ‘‘Can’t-Slip” 
Straps in addition to other improved features. 


elastic and form fitting, and 
sk your dealer. Insist on seeing 


Send a Postcard, giving dealer’s name, 
for illustrated folder. 


BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE 
358 Broadway - - New York 


A il 
A Beautiful Complexion 


May Be Yours 
In Ten Days 


Nadinola 
CREAM 


The Complexion 
Beautifier 


Used and Endorsed 
By Thousands 


NADINOL A banishes tan, sallowness, 
freckles, pimples, liver-spots, etc. Extreme 
cases twenty days. Rids pores and tissues 
of impurities, leaves the skin clear, soft, 
healthy. Directions and guarantee in pack- 
age. By toilet counters or ma‘l. Two sizes, 
50c. and $1.00. Address Dept. W. 

NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


Beautifully White Teeth 
and Clean, Healthy Gums and Mouth 


Cleanses and polishes the teeth; its fragrant 
antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 
mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, insuring 
healthy gums and a sweet breath. 

Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists—or sent direct. 


C. H. STRONG & CO. CHICAGO 


ed ka YOUR HAIR 


To Any Shade Desired 


Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain 
will do it. Just apply once a month 
with your comb. Gives any shade 
from light brown to black, and its 
use can not be detected. Does not soil 
scalp or hands. A perfect remedy for 
gray, faded or bleached hair. $1.00 at 
drug stores. Send 25c for trial bottle. 
Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co. 
1919 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


6672. 99 ss 
finene COLLAR) 


State size and whether you want high 
We will send sample 


or low collar. 
so you can prove comfort and economy. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO, 


Dept. H BOSTON, MASS. 


6238 


Misses’ and Small Women’s 
Dress. No. 6238—This pretty 
dress can be made with either 
the long or short sleeves. The 
skirt is cut in two pieces and is 
made with the Empire waistline. 
Linen or serge can be used to 
make this dress. 

The pattern, No. 6238, is cut 
in sizes, 14, 16 and 137 years. 
Medium size requires 334 yards 
of 54-inch material. ace! of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 6140— 
This dress closes at the front in 
Duchess style. The skirt is cut 
in two pieces. Linen, percale or chambray can 
be used to make this dress. 

The pattern, No. 6140, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Age 8 requires 2 yards of 44-inch 
material with 34 of a yard of 27-inch contrasting 
goods. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Girls’ Dress. No. 6199—Any little girl will 
be pleased with this dress, as it closes at the 
front. The skirt is cut in two pieces. Linen 
or serge can be used to make this dress. 

The pattern, No. 6199, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Medium size requires 214 yards 
of 44-inch material, 34 of a yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Russian Dress. No. 4480—This 


6140 


62358 


Boys’ 


Children’s Summer 
Dresses 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


4480 


= If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 
city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS. WOMAN’S WORLD Pups. Co. 


6199 


4480 4616 


dress is for the real small boy who has not yet 
worn the regulation trousers. The closing is 
made at the right side of the front. Linen or 
percale can be used to make this dress. 

The pattern, No. 4480, is cut in sizes 1 and 2 
years. The 2-year size requires 114 yards of 
36-inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Boys’ Russian Dress. No. 4616—This 
dress is made with removable shield. It can be 
developed in any of the wash materials. 

The pattern, No. 4616, is cut in sizes 1, 2 
and 3 years. Size 2 years requires 1 5-8 yards 
of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 
Fifth Ave. Bdg., New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon on page 18. 


WOMAN’S WORLD SWORN STATEMENT 


; Made Under the New Postal Law 
Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., of WOMAN'S WORLD, Published Monthly at 


Chicago, Illinois, required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 


NOTE.—This statement is to be made in duplicate, both copies to be delivered by the publisher to ae postmaster, who 


will send one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster General (Division of classification), Washifigton, D. 


other in the files of the postoffice. 


., and retain the 


Editor, Herbert Kaufman, New York City, New York. 
Managing Editor, George Weymouth, Chicago, Ilinois. 
General Manager, Curtis P. Brady, Chicago, Illinois. 


Publisher, Woman’s World Publishing Co., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Owners—(If a corporation give names and addresses of stockholders holding 1 per cent. or more of total 


amount of stock.) 


G. L. G. Williams, 156 W. Polk Street, Chicago, Llinois. 
A. J. Wells, Fifth ‘Avenue Building, New York City, New York. 
Mrs. A. J. Wells, Care of A. J. Wells, Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, New York. 


I. A. Lesher, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 


Alfred P. Roth, 176 Alexander Avenue, New York City, New York. 


Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 


bonds, mortgages, or other securities. 
None. 


Average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or other- 


wise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date of this statement, 


required from daily newspapers only.) 


(This information is 


CURTIS P. BRADY, General Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2d day of April, 1913. 


(sEAL) EUGENE HERZ, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires September 30, 1913.) 
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MAIN BuilbinG GREENHUT BUILDING 


GREENHUT-SIE GEL COOPER © 


FREE! 


Your Style Book 


A postal sent to us today will bring your Style 
Book to you by return mail. If you want to 
share in the money-saving opportunities 
afforded by the unmatchable purchasing power 
of our great store—if you want to see the new 
fashions in all their beauty—if you want to 
buy your suits, hats, coats, dresses, all of your 
apparel where discriminating New York women 
buy theirs—then you should sit down now— 
today—and write for 


Your Style Book 


NEAR HO nNonenAtds KPT SS 
NAOAAr TO AMHOEAUKs KPUEAY BS 


Graduating Qutfit, Five $998 
Pieces, Very Special 


Think’ of dressing your daughter. from 

head to foot in dainty, fine attire for 

$9.98. If you should want to purchase 

any of the items separately, we have 

marked them at very special prices: 

Dress, $4.75; the Hat, $3.98; the eae $1.35; the 
Gloves, 79c.; the Stockings, 49c. 


The Complete Outfit, express prepaid, for $9.98 
Order complete outfit by number, 4 A 4. 


71 A14—Dainty dress, made of sheer white voile, elabor- 
ately embroidered in rose and eyelet design; trimmed as 
illustrated, with bands of real linen Cluny insertion. 
Richly embroidered skirt, perfectly fitted over the hips 
with tucks. Shirred girdle of soft white messaline silk. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; bust measurements, 32, 34, 
36 and 38 inches; skirt lengths, 36, 37 and 38 inches; 
also proportioned to fit small women with bust measure- 
ments up to 38 inches. $4.75 
88 A 14—Paris model hat, made of dainty white shadow 
lace, exquisitely amamieds as illustrated, with bow of fine 
satin ribbon and hand-made satin ribbon roses and green 
foliage; hat white trimmed with white, light blue, pink, 
heliotrope or tea roses. $3.98 
8A 14—Handsome gloves are made of pure Tricot silk, 
in sixteen button length mousquetaire style; double 
tipped fingers. Sizes 519 to 74. Pair 7T9c 
18 A 14—White silk stockings, excellent quality; reinforced 
at soles, heels and toes with durable lisle thread. 
Sizes 8 to 10. 49c 
12 A 14—Dressy one-strap slippers of fine white kid, with 
covered Cuban heel, silk bow, hand-turned sole. Sizes 


2% to 8; widths, B to E. $1.35 


No connectior’ with any other store. 


GREENHUT-SIEGEL COOPER ©. 


GOTH SIDESOF 6" AVE J.B, GREENHUT, Pres. ‘8° AND 19™ STS 
New York City 


We Guarantee to Please You or Refund Your Money 


This is the butcher of Spotless Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 


To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know 
By polishing with 


RR D 


Wseyey: 


y 


Folks sometimes forget that tinware is not solid tin. The tin is only 
a thin coating. Every time it is scoured with coarse, grinding cleansers 
some of the delicate tin coating is ground off. Rusting follows. 


SAPOLIO does not grind tins. It polishes them. It gives your 
tinware a fine, clean glitter that you cannot get with coarse, grinding 
cleansers. Write for our Spotless Town booklet. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company Sole Manufacturers New York City 


All Such Corns 


Can be Ended in Two Days 


Apply a little Blue-jay 
plaster. 

Right from that moment the 
corn becomes comfortable. 

Then the B & B wax begins 
to loosen the corn, and in 48 
hoursthe wholecorncomes out. 

The chemist who invented 
Blue-jay studied corns for 
years. And his method is now 
employed on a million corns a 
month. 


No pain, no soreness, no 
discomfort. The wayis gentle 
and results are sure. 

Don’t pare corns. Don’t 
apply liquids. Don’t use 
ancient methods in these scien- 
tific days. 

You can end the corn for- 
ever in this simple, modern 
way. Try it on one corn. 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B stops the pain and keeps-the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists —15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


: 


(299) Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


“HORRORS OF THE OHIO FLOODS” 


Send at once for this great book, which we have just had published for our readers. 
It contains a thrilling account of the Most Terrible Disaster in American History. 
Gives all the stirring details and stories of eye-witnesses, sufferers, etc., of Death, Ruin 
and Desolation in Ohio, Indiana, Nebraska and other states. 48 Pages. Printed on 
good paper, neatly bound and PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. The Most Inter- 
esting and Startling Book Ever Written. 


GIVEN AWAY TO ANYONE 


for one new yearly subscripton to Woman’s World at 35c, or your renewal at 35c and sc 
extra. Every family should have one of these instructive, historical works. Send at 
once, as our supply is limited. DEPT. 4, WOMAN’S WORLD PUB. CO., 107 SO. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 


Girls—Read This 


You may have this beautiful little wrist purse 
if you will send us one subscription to Woman’s 
World at 35 cents and 5 cents extra. This is 
positively the latest novelty for girls or young 
women. It is carefully made, in assorted colors, 
of best suede leather. Just the thing for car 
fare, etc. In order to secure new subscribers we 
are making this remarkable offer for a limited 
time. Ask your friends to subscribe to Woman’s 
World, and be the first to secure one of these 
novelty purses, which are now all the rage. 
Send today to Catalog Dept., Woman’s World 
Publishing Co., 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Freckle 


Remove freckles 
Book Free ervey 
your skin. Simple, marvelous method. 
Send your name and get this new book, 


Don’t Have Gray Hair 


ao Write to-day for Free Book describing the 
“Tdeal Comb,’’ a European invention that 
restores gray hair to natural youthful color by 
simply combing. Most practical method in also other beauty information. All post- 
ae world. Nothing can be compared with it. | paid free. Write today. 
H. D. COMB CO., Dept. 61, 118 E. 28th St, New York | Harwood Laboratories, Dept. 206R, Aurora, Tl. 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Produce permanent colors. We guarantee the article dyed will be worn out before it fades. 
Calendar, blotters and booklet free. MONROE DRUG COMPANY, Quincy, IIl. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Reforming a Lover 


* COMRADES’ CORNER ” By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


GAIN a letter has 

reached me which 

is so significant that it 

ought to form the text 

of a discussion in 

Comrades’ Corner. It 
runs as follows: 

Dear Mrs. W arren— 
I read your article on 
“Waiting for Love,” 
and decided to write you 
about my love-affair. 
I am a schoolteacher, 
twenty-two years of age, 
and about six months 
ago I met a young man 
who seemed anxious to 
get better acquainted. I had heard enough about 
the family of the young man to know that he 
probably would not. prove a very desirable friend, 
but he was so persistent and I so easily won over 
by his ardor that I have been seeing a great deal 
of him since against the wishes and advice of all 
my friends. 

I feel that he is too far below my standard, but I 
have become so fond of him in spite of all this 
that I have often wondered if it might be possible 
for him sometime to become worthy; do you think 
that I will be influenced downward instead? I 
am not very strong-willed, but he is gust my own 
age and also easily influenced. 

Perhaps I am too hungry for love and should not 
have allowed this attachment to form, but it will be 
very hard for both of us I am sure to break it up; 
that, however, would not have any weight if I felt 
sure it was the only right thing to do. Perhaps I 
am too conceited; as far as I have been able to 
observe, my friend seems worthy of me, at least he 
has made considerable effort to be so, but my 
other friends say he is not. What shall I do? 

Respectfully, Mary B. 

There is something very pathetic in this let- 
ter. The writer probably entered into a friend- 
ship-with the young man because she was lonely, 
not realizing what the result would be. It is 
easy enough to look back afterwards as she is 
now doing. It is doubtless this which makes 
her say, “Perhaps I am too hungry for love.” 
She is evidently a girl of high ideals and one 
_who can reflect upon consequences or else she, 
“would not say that though it would be hard for 
the two to part, she would attach no weight to 
that if parting were right. Most pathetic of all! 
is that she says in one place, “I feel he is too far} 
below my standard,” and in another, “As far as 
I have been able to observe, my friend seems} 
worthy of me.” 
him proves how much she cares. 

A matter like this is hard to judge. The girl 
is handicapped from the fact that she is easily 
influenced, evidently both by her friends and by 
her lover. The only safe thing to do would be 
to have some practical, sensible middle-aged 
friend of her family, some man with daughters 
of his own, to investigate the young man thor- 
oughly. Such a friend could tell whether the 
lover had risen above the level of his undesirable 
family and was. making a man of himself, or 
whether it was not in him to do so. If he were a 
weakling, unable to achieve reform, a girl easily 
influenced should not consent to a friendship 
with him, far less a marriage. 

On the other hand, if the young man were 
honestly trying to reform, he should be encour- 
aged in every right way short of an immediate 
marriage. A long probation should be per- 
mitted him. Two or three or even more years 
of an engagement (if the girl loves him enough 
to risk a long engagement) should be allowed 
him to give him a real chance. Even failure 
once or twice should be forgiven him if only 
progress is steadily made and if only it is clear 
that he means his reform to be permanent. 

A man who can keep straight for three years 
for a girl’s sake, generally comes to the point 
where he wants to keep straight simply for the 
sake of keeping straight. But the girl should 
make no mistake; she should be sure, through 
careful investigation, that he is reforming, or 
she should break the engagement; and she 
should be sure the reform is permanent before 
she undertakes marriage. 

Not infrequently some strong-minded noble 
girl enters into a friendship with a young man 
of the sort alluded to in the letter above. She 
may see in him the possibilities of real manli- 
ness and may receive him simply because she 
wants to help. Such a girl is sensible enough 
not to let him devote himself to her exclusively. 
She does not mean to marry him because she 
would rather never marry any one than a man 
whom she does not feel to be a bigger person- 
ality than she is; and therefore she will not let 
his devotion keep away other friends. Her sole 
motive in giving her friendship is to be of service 
tohim. Perhaps he may fall very deeply in love 
with her, but even hopeless love for a girl of fine 
character will help him. 

Many a strong man looks back on his life and 
knows that he owes what he is to the friendship 


For this irresolution in judging | 


of some girl or woman who showed him how well 
worth while fine ideals and unchangeable prin- 
ciples are. But only a really strong-minded girl 
should undertake such a cure. 

The test of an unworthy lover’s sincerity is 
his willingness to enter into a long engagement. 
A man who is in earnest is strong enough to im- 
prove just in the hope of marriage. But many 
a young man works on a girl’s most susceptible 
emotion, his need of her. He urges that if only 
she would marry him at once, it would make a 
man of him. That sort of appeal ought to warn 
a girl; the man who deeply loves her ought to 
be eager to make a sacrifice, especially when she 
is doubtless going against the advice of her 
people in seeing anything of him. 

There may be cases of women who married 
men to reform them and did not live to regret it, 
but I have never heard of any. The very fact 
that a man is given what he wants without pro- 
bation weakens not only his desire to reform 
but his power. His mind says: “I’ve got what 
I wanted; things will work themselves out well 
enough.” But his will says, “I cannot resist 
temptation any better than I could.” 


Marriage Failed to Reform. 


Once I went to stay in a place in the south 
where there lived a woman whom all the neigh- 
borhood called “Miss Sallie.” She was dark, 
beautiful, proud and worn. Once she had been 
the belle of that part of her native state, un- 
usually well liked and much courted. One of 
her suitors was the best-looking man in the 
county, wild and lawless beyond belief, rich and 
extravagant. Everyone warned her against 
him; but one night some people heard the clatter 
of the hoofs of two horses along the state road. 
The next morning it was told that the two had 
run away to be married. They came back from 
their honeymoon radiant, and Miss Sallie said 
to her friends that she had married her lover to 
reform him and had succeeded. 

Her happiness lasted three months, perhaps 
six, but no longer. Her husband drank and 
gambled, spent his money like water, and filled 
their home with wild companions. She thought 
their child would win him back to decency, and 
for three weeks he did behave with some consid- 
eration for her, but the night the baby was bap- 
tized he drank to excess. He sank into his old 
habits. One night when he came home and she 
was asleep, in maudlin affection he lifted the 
baby fromits cradle and fell with it. The child 
was a cripple for the remaining seven years of 
its poor little life. 

“Before many years her husband had lost all 
his property, and Miss Sallie moved with him 
to her own house. Despite all-wheedling and 
threats she kept her property in her own name; 
it was just enough to support the two comfort- 
ably. She had withdrawn from society before 
the baby’s birth; her high spirits had departed, 
her outgoing manner had changed to reserve, 
her charm had become hardness. Her only aim 
seemed to be fo do what she could for the wreck 
she had married. No one dared offer her sym- 
pathy, though every one felt sorry for her, and 
for her sake showed some consideration for her 
husband. 

There could scarcely be a more poignant 
spectacle than the sight of that proud beautiful 
woman coaxing her husband home when he was 
intoxicated. Sometimes he was reeling on a 
saddle; sometimes he was in a carriage, insisting 
on leaning over the dashboard; sometimes he 
was staggering, singing or dancing by the 
ditches. Those of us who saw them on the road 
always turned aside into some neighbor’s 
grounds so as to lessen Miss Sallie’s humiliation. 
If any one did meet her, she went on with her 
head high and no sign of recognition on her face. 
When her husband pawned articles from the 


household for drink, the shop people always . 


sent them back to her with the pawn check 
appended. The next day she would drive to 
the shops and silently pay the debts. 

Warns Girls Against Unworthy Suitors 

The only occasion upon which she broke her 
reserve was when some young girl of the neigh- 
borhood, some child of a friend, came to the age 
when she was regarded as grown up. Here 
Miss Sallie sent for and in a hard, tearless way, 
told her life story. She told it fully, sparing 
nothing and not the least affecting part of her 
recital was when she brought out her dead 
child’s pictures, stating how it had been crip- 
pled, and giving a long account of the sufferings 
of that short life. Such a girl always left Miss 
Sallie crying as if her heart would break but 
with the lesson learned. There were no girls in 
that neighborhood who married men to reform 
them. 

Not every woman who marries a man to re- 
form him may pay the price of a crippled child, 
but every such woman or girl is liable to pay a 
dreadful enough price in shame and sorrow. For 
the sake of herself, her relatives and the next 
generation, a girl is morally bound to be sure of 
the worthiness of the man she marries. 


Our Comrades’ Council 


Note:—Mrs. Warren would prefer to answer letters in Comrade’s Corner rather than to send 
them to personal addresses, chiefly because nearly every question a writer might ask is only 
typical of what many others would like to ask, and a reply addressed in print to one would per- 
haps be of use to a hundred. If a personal reply is necessary, a stamped, self-addressed envelope 


must be sent. 


Better Not Go on the Stage 
“Annie” asks advice about her future plans. 
Her mother has two young men lodging with the 
family and this apparently means that “Annie” 


If it is so requested, any given letter will not be printed in full or even in part, 
but its contents will be summarized in the reply. 


is used to attention and pleasure. But she is 
evidently not satisfied, for she wants to join an 
“opera troupe,” asking how long it would take 
her to become a good actress, and what she 
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would be paid. She also asks, “Can a girl be 
virtuous after she joins an opera troupe?” 

In the near future, an article will appear in 
this department about the stage as a career for 
a girl. Meanwhile, considering the general 
tone of “Annie’s” letter, it would be better for 
her to give up all thoughts of the stage. For 
one thing, if she expects to succeed in this or 
any other profession, she should set out to im- 
prove her education. This is said in all kind- 
ness; she would doubtless prefer to know that 
her grammar and spelling are faulty, and that 
she does not express herself well in her letters; 
to know these deficiences is the first step 
towards remedying them. She should also take 
a course of good steady reading, I should be 
glad, if she wishes, to supply a list of the names 
of books. 

“Annie” has evidently much more gayety in 
her life than the average girl and perhaps she 
can be content with that. Judged by her letter, 
she is not the sort of a girl who would in the end 
find happiness if she chose the stage as a career. 
This is true of nine girls out of ten who want to 
go on the stage. 


A School Girl Love 


“M. B. H.” is a school girl, aged sixteen, who 
considers herself in love with a boy of about her 
own age. Other schoolgirls who also like him 
have teased her until she can no longer enjoy 
herself. They say it is “awful” for her to like 
him, She says, “I love him and can’t give him 
up. He is a nice young man, only he tries to 
flirt a little, but all young men do that.” { 

A child of sixteen should not be saying “I love 
him and can’t give him up.” Perhaps a hun- 
dred years ago, when girlhood was shorter, such a 
remark might have been made, but certainly 
not today. “M. B. H.” ought to be thinking of 
her lessons. Her letter is rather vague; one 
would like to know exactly what she means by 
flirting. She may be assured, however, that all 
young men do not flirt; some of them have such 
honorable standards that they prefer not to 
cheapen a girl or themselves by such attempts. 
Under any circumstances, she should have more 
self-control than to let her schoolmates upset 
her. She should either take their teasing 
placidly or show such dignity that teasing is 
impossible. Best of all, she should make her 
relations to the boy in question so distant that 
there could not be no reason for teasing. She is 
too nice and valuable a girl, judging from her 
letter, to spend herself in a silly imitation affec- 
tion. All this likewise applies to the question 
in a letter signed “Ida,” the handwriting of 
which is the same as that of “M. B. H.” 


A Child’s Birthday Party 


“Mrs. W. F.” is going to give her six-year-old 
daughter a birthday party and wishes to know 


whether she should let the child invite her 
friends, or whether she should communicate 
with the mothers. If the latter, should the invi- 
tations be wri.ten, and should they be mailed 
or sent, and what should the wording of a 
written invitation be. It would be better to 
write the invitations, mailing them or sending 
them as convenience dictated. To write and 
mail would imply that some considerable 
trouble was being taken over the party, thus 
showing your friends and their children special 
pansideration. An invitation might read as fol- 
ows: 
Marshalltown, Virginia. 

Dear Mrs. Brown—I am asking a few chil- 
dren to a party on Thursday, the twelfth of 
June, at three o’clock, in honor of Clara’s birth- 
day. I shall be so very glad if your little Alice 
may come. Sincerely yours, 

Marion Field. 
June the sixth, nineteen hundred and thirteen. 
High School or Business College 

A good many letters of the following sort are 
still coming in, and therefore it seems worth 
while to print this one and the answer.: 

Dear Mrs. Warren—I am in second year high 
school and am contemplating taking up a busi- 
ness course in the near future. I am undecided 
as to whether or not I should go four years to 
High School. I really do not think that my 
Latin, Geometry and other studies will help me 
if I wish to be a Bookkeeper, so I think I would 
be just as far ahead by going to Business Col- 
lege now. Will you kindly advise me what to 
do, to continue with my High School course 
or to drop my last two years of High School 
and take up a business course. Kindly state 
reason for your answer. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, I remain, A. G. A. 

It is unfortunate that the studies in high 
school are not as a rule selected with a view to 
aiding the student in the work he is going to do 
after he leaves school. Many educators are re- 
volving this problem now. Nevertheless, 
though your Latin and Geometry will not help 
you in learning bookkeeping, they will probably 
sharpen your mind so that you will be a 
keener bookkeeper for having studied them. 
The habit of study is an invaluable one. If you 
can afford to keep on at high school I should 
advise you to do so, taking any elective studies 
along commercial lines which the school may 
offer. You should also do some elective read- 
ing along economic lines. If you know some- 
thing of money and banking, stocks and bonds, 
the knowledge will help you to do better work 
in your chosen career. You will forgive me, I 
know, for telling you that good usage is against 
the capitalization of the words I have italicized 
in your letter, and that “should” is the proper 
word grammatically, not “would.” 


The Little Lamp 


Continued from page 6 


held them caressingly, but he did not look at 
her. 

“Where shall I put these?” he asked. “In the 
closet, or where?” 

“Robert,” she said, compellingly. “Will you 
come and sit by me, on the bed?” 

He came and stood over her, looking down. 
“IT am so heavy,” he explained elaborately. 
“And you are not to talk. I shall put out the 
electric lights. The doctor has left a night 
light——” 

He picked up from the bedside table an oval 
box, and shook something out into his hand. 

“Tt is called a ‘Resurrection of Jesus Christ’ 
night light. That’s a name for you!” 

Margaret winced and closed her eyes. “Will 
you stay on the balcony?” she asked. “Don’t 
light—that. And—and I want you near.” 

“T shall always be near, if you want me,” he 
said. He hesitated near the bed, then, without 
looking at her again, he went out on the balcony. 
Margaret listened for the creak of his chair, and 
not hearing it, knew he was standing, looking 
down into the valley. 

She lay inert. Her eyes, moving languidly 
from the window to the heavy German ward- 
robe, with its ugly inlay, from the wardrobe to 
the chair over which a negligee hung trailing, 
and from there to the dresser, stopped, arrested. 
A photograph lay there, face down. She must 
have dropped it when she fainted. And 
Robert 

“Robert,” she called. 

“Yes, dear.” He came to the window and 
looked in at her. “Do you want me to bring 
you something?” 

“Yes, please.” He came in. About his fine 
mouth there were lines of suffering. She saw 
them plainly now. “I wonder,” she said, “what 
sort of a wife I have been, that when I call you, 
you think I want you to bring something!” 

He seemed to be hunting for words that 


would not hurt her, and not finding them. 

“T—I did not think you wanted me,” he said 
simply. 

“Robert, you knew about Philip, did you? 
About—the woman?” 

“Yes. But—I couldn’t tell you a thing like 
that.” He reached down and touched her fore- 
head. “I would have given my life to have 
saved you that.” 

“Robert, I do want you to bring me some- 
thing. That picture.” 

He hesitated, then he brought it to her. She 
took it, without emotion, and sitting up in the 
bed, her long hair loosened over her shoulders, 
she looked at it. When she gave it back to him, 
although her mouth quivered, her eyes were 
sweet and steady. 

“Be glad I know it all, not sorry,” she said. 
“T think I must have loved him, but—not as I 
love you. Never, as I love you. I am only 
learning how much I Robert, put your 
arms around me!” 


Down in the music room the tenor had per- 
suaded the soft-eyed young American girl to 
play his accompaniment. 

“Bitte, fraulein,” he said. 
and low. So.” 

He sang it now, with gaining confidence. His 
blue eyes turned up, his neck thickening above 
his collar: 


“Now very soft 


“This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 


On her little balcony above, the prima donna 
from the Hofopera held her fingers in her ears, 
and stared in, with red-rimmed eyes, to where 
the lampchen, like a tiny burning ship, shone on 
the young sailor with the medal on his breast, 
who had gone home from sea. 


Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 


Continued from page 10 


details of the vile plot. Documents, as well as 
confessions, established the fact that a great 
railway company was responsible for this out- 
rage and that its officials indorsed the acts of the 
directly responsible subordinates. 

Now, a broken, haggard, weary, empty- 
hearted old-young man is “generously” per- 
mitted by the community to take up his work 
where “Justice,” some twelve years ago, checked 
his activities. 

Aside from restoration of respectability, resti- 
tution comes to him empty-handed. 

His parents dead, poisoned with humiliation 


at the disgrace of their son—his fortune dissi- 
pated in the fight to cleanse away the stain—his 
sweetheart married to another man within a few 
months after jilting him without the benefit of 
doubt—yet law, as it stands, denies this 
man compensation of any sort, simply because 
the acts of oppression and conspiracy committed 
against him occurred twelve years ago, and un- 
der the statute of limitations, even the perpe- 
trators of such a crime are absolved from pun- 
ishment. 

_ What a parody upon the “liberty” of republics 
in this electric-lighted year of our Lord, 1913! 


O you want your skin to be 
D soft, clear and beautiful ? 


Then use Palmolive—the 
soap that cleanses, soothes and 
refreshes the tenderest skin be- 
cause it contains palm and olive 
oils perfectly blended by our 
scientific method. 

Long before the days of Cleo- 
patra, palm and olive oils were 
the chief requisites of the toilet. 

Today they are made more 


efficient by their combination in 
the beautiful green cake, called 
Palmolive, which 
you can buy wher- 
ever soaps are sold. 


Nothing in Palmolive will 
irritate even a baby’s skin, It 
has a delicately faint Oriental 
odor. ‘Try it for toilet and 
bath—15cthe cake. It outsells 
all other high-grade toilet 
soaps. You will find the 
reason in the zse of Palmolive. 
Send two 2-cent stamps for 
sample and free booklet, ““The 
Easy Way to Beauty.’’ 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes the hair lustrousand healthy and is 


excellent for the scalp. 
Price, 50 cents. 


It rinses out easily and leaves the hair soft and tractable. 


PALMOLIVE CREAM cleanses the pores of the skin 
andadds a delightful touch after the use of Palmolive Soap, 


Price, 50 cents, 
N.B.—If you cannot get 
Palmolive Cream or Shampoo of 
your local dealer, a full-size pack- 
age of either will be mailed on 
receipt of price. 
Made by 
B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Does Your Baby 
Wear This Shirt? 


If not, note what it misses. 


Here is a shirt that goes on like a jacket. An 
adjustable shirt which snugly fits every part. 


A shirt without buttons, with no open laps. 
Double-thick in front. 


Note what a protection. 


Note its conveni- 


ence, its evident comfort. 
A million mothers would not go without it. 


Nor will you when you know it. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that this 
label appears on the front. This shirt is our 
invention, and this whole factory is devoted 

to its right production. Don’t be misled by imitations 


on a garment so important. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
and silk. | 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 


Sold by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


Made in cotton, wool 
Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
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Trademark 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office (47) 


Premium No. 683 


LADIES YOU MAY HAVE THESE STORK SCISSORS 


Tf you will send us two 
subscriptions to Woman’s 
World at 35 cents each. 


These are made of best 
quality steel, heavily nickel 
plated with gilt finished han- 
dles. Indispensable for punch 
work and all other fancy work 
requiring long, round, pointed 
blades. Length, 444 inches. 
Very ornamental, and always 
appropriate as a gift. Send 
in your orders at once. 


Address Catalog Dept., 


WOMAN’S WORLD PUB. CO. 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


YS 


JUST FOR BO 


| TO ALL BOYS 


Most boys don’t have a great 
deal of spare money, and they 
generally have a place for all they 
get. I was a boy myself, once, 
and I know. I believe in boys 
playing ball, and going fishing, 
and playing Cowboy and Indian. 
I want to be a good friend to all 
boy readers of the Woman's World, 
and I am going to make it easy 
for any boy who fills out the 
‘coupon below or writes to me, to get either a Baseball Suit, an 
Indian Suit, a Cowboy Suit or a Baseball Outfit of five pieces, or 
a Big Fishing Outfit. If you want a Rockaway Coaster or a 
Watch or Sterling Air Rifle, I'll show you how to get these, too. 

Believe me, Boys, you won't be sorry when you get my letter - 
telling you my Easy Plan for Boys to get these things without cost- 
ing any money. Take my word for it, you're going to be the 
happiest boy in your neighborhood. 

“The Boy’s Friend,” 


WOMAN'S WORLD PUB. CO. 


Rockaway 
Safety Coaster 


‘“*The Boy’s Friend ’’ 


JACK BOB JOHN TOM \ \ z 
= 9 roa \\ Boy Scout Model 
Where Did You Get ’Em? NN SES \AS 


Outdoor Companion of the American Boy. 
Roller Bearing Wheels. Rubber Clincher Tires. _ 


Jack—Hello, fellows! Gee, you’re all dressed up, aren’t you? Where did you get your swell suits ?” 
Bob—“Oh, hello, Jack. How do you like our suits? Aren’t they nifty?” 
Jack—“You bet! I wish I had a suit, like you fellows.” 


John—“You can have, if you want one. Gee, it’s a cinch to get a suit.” Stem 
Jack—“‘G’wan, I ain’t got enough money to buy a suit. I wish I had.” 
Tom—‘‘Say, it don’t take any money; you can have a Baseball Suit, a Cowboy Suit or an Indian e e 

Suit, and they won’t cost you anything.”’ Winding 


Jack—‘Say, kids, whatcha givin’ us; how can I get a suit without it costin’ nothin’?” 
Chorus—‘We got ours for nothing, so can you.” Watch 
Jack—Great Caesar!—tell me how.” 

Bob—‘‘All you have to do to earn any one of these suits, is to write a letter to ‘The Boy’s Friend,’ — a 
WOMAN’S WORLD PUB. CO., and tell him you want a suit and he’ll show you how you can This timepiece is a real watch, not 
get one and you won’t even have to pay to have it delivered to you.” a miniature clock. It is stem winding 

John—‘‘Sure, he’ll tell you and you'll be surprised at what a cinch it is.” and stem setting and in every respect 

Tom—‘T tell you, Jack, it’s so easy—I’m going to write him today and get a whole Baseball Outfit.” | is as convenient to wind, set or regu- 

John—‘Yes, and I’m going to get a Big Fishing Outfit from him, too. I tell you, he sure is the | late as one costing a hundred dollars. | 
Boy’s Friend ” It is a reliable timekeeper and guaran- 

Tom—"T’m going to get a Rockaway Roller Coaster from him.” teed for one year. It is a regular 

Jack—‘Say, I’m going to write him today and get him to tell me what to do to get a suit.” 18 size men’s and boys’ watch. : The 

Bob—‘Go ahead—just put your name and address on the coupon below, and check the | movement is fitted in a highly polished 
suit or article you want, and in a little while you will hear from him and he’ll tell you how to get | nickel case with a handsome dial and 
just what you want, without paying any money for it.” beveled crystal. 


COUPON 


Check the one you want and fill out the Coupon below and mail at once 
to “The Boy’s Friend,” care of WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


There are five pieces in this Outfit. A Bat, a Ball, a Catcher’s Mitt, 
The Baseball Outfit. a Mask, a Pitcher’s Glove. Each piece in this outfit is the very best 


quality and will please any boy who plays ball. 


= << [ ] Cowboy Suit [ ] Fishing Outfit 
ES [ ] Baseball Suit [ ] Rockaway Roller Coaster 
_Miace [ ] Indian Suit {[ [ Guaranteed Watch 
[ ] Baseball Outfit (5 pieces) { ] Sterling 350-Shot Air Rifle 
The “Boy’s Friend,” 
; is r it i li f Khaki. I i f 
The Cowboy Suit, Ths Covtoy Sut i made of an cope quai of bate cop of Woman’s World Pub. Co., 6Depnts 


107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


that the Cowboys wear, a Blouse with big collar and a red tie and a regular Cowboy Hat and lariat. 


1 7 This Indian Suit consists of an Indian Blouse, of Khaki material, with long 
The Indian Suit. sleeves and tight fitting collar which laces upin front. There are two pockets 
and these and the sleeves and collar are all trimmed with bright red cloth and a yold stripe. The trousers 
are long, and have red fringe stripes on the sides. The head-gear is sure enough Indian. It isa Khaki band, 
trimmed with five big feathers, each of a different bright and startling color. 


4 This Baseball Suit is gray flannel, trimmed in bright red. There are four 

The Baseball Suit. pieces, Cap, Shirt, Pants and Belt. The Cap has a red visor and a red 

button; the shirt has a red collar and short sleeves; the Belt is made of strong material, of bright red color. 

i i ’ All boys who care anything about Fishing, will appreciate this Outfit. 

The Fishing Outfit. It contains hooks, lines, bobbers, sinkers, flies, spoon hooks, etc. A full 
description of this outfit will be given upon request. 


STERLING 350-SHOT AIR RIFLE 


sD emenrerrenneneccor renee 


H =~ STERLING 


DEAR SmR:— 

I’m glad to know you are a friend of boys and I want to earn the 
article which I have checked in the list above. Please tell me how, in 
a few minutes, I can earn this, without paying any money for it and 
having it sent to me all charges prepaid. If I like your “Easy Plan,” 
I will agree to do my best. 


My Name is 


Sterling Guns Are the Best Manufactured 


Large, beautiful design, shoots 350 times without reloading. Lever 
action. Round tapering gun metal barrel, polished. Automatic shot 
retainer. Walnut stock, dull finish. Simple and effective. Weight 34 ounces. Length 
31% inches. Shooting force and accuracy are not equaled in any other makes. Each gun 
is guaranteed by the manufacturers. ANY BOY CAN OPERATE THE LEVER. 


WOMAN’S WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 


DEPT. 9, 107 SO. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


My Address is, Town 


Street 


My Age ts ____. Slate 2a eet ee 
This offer is made to all boys in the United States except those living in the postal district of the City of Chicago. 


JUNE, 1913 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 


Are equipped with me open 
rooftires,imported roller chains, 
mported English flangedispro¢kets, 

English featherweight steel mud 
guards,imported Brampton pedals, 
motor style saddles, bars and grips, 
and other distinctive features 
le\ possessed by no other bicycle. 
ia, No effort or expense has been 

\ apenee. to make the ‘*Ranger” 
he World's Best Bicycle. 

Improved factory methods and 

greatly increased output for 

1913 enable us to make a mar- 
velous new price offer. Some- 

thing very special to the first 
purehasers of 1913 models in 
each town, Write us toda 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 
without @ cent in advance, to 
any person, anywhere in the 
United States, and prepay the 
(freight. We naa ask you to 

xamine and try the **Ranger” 

without acent expense to yourself 

before you think of buying any other bicycle. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL i." 


on eve 
“Ranger” bicycle. Not a cent cost to you it 
you do not wish to keep it after riding it for 10 days and 
putting it to every test. Our “Ranger” bicycles are 
of such high quality, handsome appearance and low price 
that we are willing to ship to you, prepaid, tor your 
examination and trial, and leave it entirely to you whether 


you wish to keep it or not, 
Our great output, 


LOW FACTORY PRICES perfected methods and 


machinery enable us to offer you direet from the factory 
the best bicycle ever produced at a pricethat will bea reve- 
lation to you. Do not buy a Bicycle or a pair of Tires 
Until you receive our large complete catalog and learn our 
direct factory price and remarkable special offer. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in 
trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed outat once, 
at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list free. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED 12.ci9°.7rn o74 
locality to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1913 *“*Ranger”’ bicycle furnished by us. 
In your spare time you can take many orders for our 
bicycles, tires and sundries. Write at once for our 
large Catalog and a remarkable special proposition we 
will make you on the first 1913 models going to your town, 
TIRES rear wheels with coaster brake, inner tubes, 
t] lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and every- 
thing in the bicycie lineat half usual prices. Do not 
wait—write today for large catalog containing a great 
fund of interesting, useful bicycle information. It only 
costs a postal togeteverything. W now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept, P-41, CHICAGO 


GET THIS OFFER 


All the clothes you want. 
All the money you want. 
To Jearn how you can get this stunning 
swell tailored suit absolutely without a 
penny of cost to you (we prepay 
the express); to learn how you 
can make $5.00 to $10.00 a day, 
every day of your life, to find out what 
@ beautiful tailoring really is, to 
offer styles that everybody goes wild 
about, to get all of your own clothes 
always without cost, do this to-day, now, 
this minute, write us a letter or postal 
and say, ‘‘Send me your New Wonderful 
Tailoring Offer,’’ and receive by return 
mail, free, the most astonishing tailoring 
offer you ever heard of, a beautiful set of 
samples to pick from, styles that will set 
your county afire, an offer so surprising, 
so new, so liberal, so wonderful, you can 
hardly believe it. 

You don't need money or experience, No 
matter what you are doing, selling books, 
eutlery, groceries, -soap, tailoring for 
others, farming, or just working, be sure 
to get our offer, it’s so much better 
than anything else. 

You will succeed sure, make big money 
and wear fine clothes! Write now. 

BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 322 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Just add cold water to Crescent Orangeade 
Powder, sweeten with “sugar and you will in- 
stantly have the finest, richest drink imagin- 
able. Fully guaranteed under the Pure Food 
Law, U. S. Serial No. 11768. A big money- 
maker at Picnics, Fairs, Ball Games, Dances, Etc. Many 
make $10 to $50a day. Over 4c profit on every glass. One 
glass means a steady customer. Agents wanted to sell the 
powder to families, restaurants, stores, etc. Senda dimefor 
a trial package (enough for 17 glasses) with catalogue, etc., 
postpaid. You will be surprisedand delighted. Address: 


CHAS. M. MORRISSEY & CO., 4417 Madison St., Chicago, Ill 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phonograph 


FREE TRIAL 


right to your own home. Entertain 
your family and your friends. Send it 
# back atourexpenseif you don’t wantto 
keepit. $2 a month now pays 
for a genuine Edison Phonos 
# graphat Rock Bottom 
@ prices and without even 
# interest on monthly pay- 
H ments. Send today for our 
beautiful Free Edison 
4 Catalog. ‘A postal will do, 


BABSON BR 


But send it at once. § 
Epson Pronocrapa Distrie’t’r § 
0S., Suite 301 Edison Bk. Chicago : 


VIOLIN, BOW 


FRE AND CASE 


That Music stores sell for $22.50. WHY? To ad- 
vertise our simplified method that enables you to 
learn in your home the king of instruments; in a few 
weeks you can accomplish what formerly took many 
years. Write for particulars, also free catalogue that 
tells how to buy musical instruments and supplies at 
4 wholesale prices; one of the most complete stocks in 
)} Ainerica to draw from. National Conservatory 
J of Music, Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


The CLIPPER 


There are three things that de- 
stroy your lawns — Dandelions, 
Buck Plantain, and Crab Grass. 
In one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 

Your dealer should have them 
—if he has not, drop us a line and 
we will send circulars and prices. 

Clipper Lawn Mower Co, 
Box 10, Dixon, Ill. 


Children’s W orld 


[FAR CHILDREN—Now that the beautiful warm days are coming, you like to be outdoors 


playing all the time. 


I know just how you feel, although I am a big lady now. When the 


warm June days come, I just want to be out in the sunshine every minute. 
But sometimes children are asked to come home from school and help with the work. 


And it is so easy to forget. 
sure you are going to try to be good helpers, 
you will be happy too. 


I want all my nephews and nieces to be busy little children. 


Tam 


It will make your mamma so happy, and then 


You know our mammas and papas are just grown up boys and girls, and they like to play 


sometimes too. 


I know you would feel very badly if you wanted them to have a party for you, 


or get you a new suit or dress, if they would always forget all about it, wouldn’t you? 

You see you are only little now, but you are going to try to be just as nice now as you mean 
to be when you grow up. I know you are. And pretty soon school will be over for a little while, 
and then you will have many days in which to run and play and grow happy and big and strong. 
Aunt BELL. 


Fun on a Ladder 


Every boy at one time or another likes to 
climb ladders and do all kinds of tricks on them. 
In this article I will show how a boy can have 
fun on a ladder without any danger to himself 
and at the same time be doing something that 
will make him strong and teach him self reliance. 

To do any kind of a trick on a ladder it is best 
to lean it against the side of a house or wall. 
After it has been fixed so that it cannot slip it 
is ready to use in doing stunts. The best way 
to prevent its slipping is to bury the bottom for 
about a foot in the ground; then it cannot slip. 

The trick that we will learn this time is the 
knee hang and to do this the boy takes hold of 
one of the rounds of the ladder as high as he 
can reach while standing on the ground. He 
must be facing the ladder and must take hold 


of the outermost part of the round. The boy 
then lifts his legs upward and through his arms 
and over the round as we see in the first pic- 
ture. Now after making sure that his legs are 
over the round as far as they will go the boy 
lets go his hold with one hand and then with 
the other and we will then find the boy in a 
position as shown in the second picture. To 
get down from this position the boy simply re- 
turns the way he came and the stunt is com- 
plete. The only hard thing about the trick is 
to make certain that the knees are stiff all the 
while, for if the boy loses his stiffness while his 
body is hanging down he will slip and land on 
the top of his head. Always have another boy 
stand side of you when you try it for the first 
time. 


Some Mishaps of Punch—By Mollie Bostwick. Part III. 


When fall came, and it was colder 
and the ground frozen up, our cat mother 
taught us to go out in the corn lot and 
hunt for mice under the corn stacks. I liked 
those mice better than anything else, they were 
so plump and tender. We had grown to be 
bigger than our mother, and she said she was 
not going to catch us any more mice, so we had 
to catch them ourselves. One night I thought 
how good a mouse would taste, so I made up 
my mind to go down to the corn lot. 

I went out to the barn to ask my brothers to 
go with me, but they wouldn’t go, so I started 
off down into the lot alone. After I got down 
there, I looked around for a mouse. The first 
thing I did I looked under the corn stalks, and 
as I was going to spring upon a mouse I put my 
paw into something hard that snapped and 
held me tight. I pulled and scratched and bit it, 
but it did no good. 

I knew my brothers would want to see me in 
the morning. I thought it would never come 
off, so I made up my mind to take it home with 
me. I crawled along on three legs and I found 
that I could move it a little ways, but it was 
heavy and hurt my shoulder to drag it. The 
thing that held my foot was fastened to a long 
pole or chain. I had to be very careful and 
turn out for the stones and sticks so the pole 
would not get caught on things. 

It took a long time to get up the hill, but I 

THE 


finally got home. I thought they would hear me 
because the chain made such a noise, but no- 
body heard me, and I got so cold I had to go 
out to the barn and wait until morning. I laid 
down on the floor beside the cows. My foot 
and shoulder hurt so I thought I might die 
before morning, and I wanted them to find me 
if I did. When the little girls’ father came out 
in the morning he saw me the first thing. He 
took a stick and pried the thing off my foot. It 
didn’t feel like my other ones, but it felt like a 
big stone. The little girls’ papa took me in 
by the fire. I heard him say that “Punch had 
been caught in a trap some boys had set for a 
skunk.” They gave me some nice warm milk 
and then I went to sleep. I lay still two or 
three: days and slept most of the time. Every 
time I tried to lift my sick foot it felt like a 
cushion. I will say that the puppy behaved 
very well while I was lame. He never offered 
to chase me. When the little girls smoothed me 
and said, “Poor Punch,” the dog wagged his 
tail and looked as if he wanted to say some- 
thing too. 

I think my adventures. are about over, for I 
have settled into a respectable old cat, who loves 
to lie in the sun and blink and purr and go to 
sleep. I got over hating the dog, and he too has 
outgrown his puppy tricks. He thinks it better 
to chase woodchucks than cats. We even take 
our naps together on the same rug sometimes. 

END. 


PUZZLEGRAMS 


Names of Authors 
What authors are these? 1—The home of a 
spider and a commotion. 2.—A romance. 3.— 
A very tall man. 4.—A parrot and a tress of 
hair. 5.—The dwellings of men. 6.—What an 
oyster heap is. 7.—A metal and its worker. 
8.—Very fast. 9.—A worker in barrels. 10.— 


A flowering tree. 


Answers to May Puzzles 
Johnnie’s Aunts—1.—Pursuant. 
sonant. 3.—Adamant. 4.—WMilitant. 
Author’s skip—Begin at L, in the lower left- 
hand corner; go from right to left, skip two: 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Lowell, Riley, 
Hawthorne, Cooper, Irving, Thoreau, Stowe. 
Rhymed transpositions— Meat, team, mate, 
tame. 


2.—Con- 


Certain-teed Shingles for 
Bungalows and Residences 


Guaranteed to wear at least 


15 Years 
Certain-teed 


Shingle ROOfing 


and Shingle 


(Quality Cert-ified—Durability Guaran-teed ) 


The modernroof covering adapted 
for all kinds of buildings — costs 


less and lasts longer. 


Look for the Certain- 
teed label on each roll and 
crate of Shingles—it’s your 
quality and price protection. 


If you contemplate 


building, get our book of 
suggestions, ‘‘Modern Build- 
ing Ideas and Plans’’—it illus- 
trates the use of the different styles of 
Certain-teed Roofing, also latest 
ideas in bungalows, summer cottages, 
factories, poultry houses, barns and 
garages, 


We offer to send it to you upon receipt 
of 25c to cover cost, postage and mail- 
ing. If you are not satisfied that this 
book is worth far more than 25c to 
you, we'll gladly refund the money. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


E. St. Louis, Ill. York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill. 
Minneapolis Memphis SanFrancisco Winnipeg, Can. 


Pa PAEENE BOOKS | 
= If you intend to paint anything this 
season, whether your house, barn 


fence or out buildings, or if you nee d 
paint for your floor, or for the inner 


wood work of your home, or if you 
need paint or varnish{for any purpose 
whatever, 
before 
ou buy 


Write Us and Sa 


“Send me your special paint color sample 
book,’’ and by return mail we will send 
ou our great paint - 
ook which con- 4 
tains over 125 eam- 
ple colors of paint 
and varnish 
every purpose. 
shows over sixty 
color samples of 
ourfamous high- , 
grade 
ready. 
mixed 


reo EE St 
over seventy color 

8 Cc a al. Sate of high- 
grade fence, 

roof and BARN PAINT AT 56c A_GAL. 3 

shingle stain 45¢ a gal., varnish stain $1.28 y= 

agal., household ‘enamels $1.45 a gal., 

wagon and implement paint $1.30 a gal., ¥ 

carriage paint at $1.63 a gal., floor paintat 

99c a gal., calcimine at 4 1-2c a pound; and 

paints and varnishes for all kinds of work at § 


very 
1o'~ GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
US eee nna eee 

We guarantee our mixed paints not to 

crack or peel during 5 years of service. (f 7 ~ 

it should we will furnish new paint free) and a. gallon will positively 
cover at least 250 square feet of surface with two coats. Don 
delay. Right now write for our great paint book, see the beautifu 
colors an Bet ahs Aly prices, and read our wonderfully liberal 
6 year guarantee which affords you absolute security. Write today. 


JOHN M.SMYTHmoseCO., 1293122. %. Chicago 


in a New Business ox 


\ If you want to make ; 
$50.00 a week in your % 
own business—don't delay 
—don’'t wait. Write us at ence. 
We will establish you in the 


newest and best paying branch of the 
photographic profession. 


No Experience Necessary 


Your profits begin at once— : 
the very day you start work with our 


ONE-MINUTE CAMERA 


acomplete, portable photo gallery that turns out finished 

photographs in one minute— 

Makes Photo Post Cards Without Plates, Films or Dark Room 
i 2 icnics,fairs,carnivals, circuses, in the countr: 

a ese ole Write today for full, FREK particulars. 


THE ONE-MINUTE CAMERA CO., Dept. 144, 536 S. ClarkSt., Chicago 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 

25 Designs—All Steel 

Handsome, cost less than wood, 

more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 

We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
405 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


ATENTS SECURED OR OUR FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent 
Office Records. Patents advertised free. Howto Obtain n 
Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- FREE 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


ann 
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WOMAN’S WORL.D 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AGENTS WANTED 


MEN’S SHIRTS TO MEASURE. $1.25 AND UP. 
Outfit free. Peerless Shirt Makers, Dept. 22, Chicago, Il. 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BORAX SOAP 
Powd. Big money. P Ward & Co., 218 Institute, Chicago 


AGENTS; SALESMEN; MEN AND WOMEN. 
Postal brings free Monthly Directory of newest special- 
ties. Distributor, 28 Cedar St., New York. 
~ BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 
AGTS. MAKE 500% PROFIT SELLING “NOVELTY 
Sign Cards.’’ Merchants buy 10 to 100 on sight. 800 var- 
ieties. Catalog free. Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 
SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES. NEW LAUNDRY WAX 
perfumes clothes with lasting violet perfume. Working out- 
fit 4c. New offer. Perfume-Gloss, 15 Water St., New York 
AGENTS. A PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE TO ACTIVE 
Agents. State size. Agents wanted every town for com- 
plete beautiful hosiery line. Large profits. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30, 112 So. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 

AGENTS: $300 EVERY MONTH. SELLING OUR 
wonderful 8 piece kitchen set. Send for sworn statement 
of $12 daily profit. Outfit free to workers. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 288 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


es and petticoats. Can earn $25 weekly. Particulars free. 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL HOUSE DRESS- 


P.& B. Skirt Co., 105 Summer St.Dept. 54, Boston, Mass. 


PURITY BEAUTY BAGS, NEW, SIMPLE, QUICK 
way to cleanse and beautify the skin. Secret, sample, full 
directions, 25c. 


You will be surprised and delighted. 


WOMEN AGENTS, TO SELL HEALTH GAR- 
ments to women. Sanitary Aprons, Belts and other 
Specialties. Nova Mfg Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Gertrude Raymond, Penna Ave., Hartshorne, Okla. 


OLD COINS 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for Prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. _BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


I WANT LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING— 
manicuring—facial massage—electrolysis. Big wages. 
Always sure of work. I teach you quickly, cheaply, 
thoroughly. Big demand for my graduates. Write me for 
catalogue. A. B. Moler, Pres., 2-W Moler College, Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


AGENTS—HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY TO EARN 
$30 Weekly and upward. A new line—exclusive territory. 
Send Postal Today For full particulars. A.S.Shuh, Sales 
Mer., 1720 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 

ANY ONE OF OUR “26” BEST SELLERS PAVES 
the way for 26 sales in every home. Agents make large 
profits. For terms and particulars write D. L. Silver & 
Company, Department W, Clayton, N. J. 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views 1c. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 3016, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS EARN BIG MONEY SELLING EMBROID- 
ered novelties, linens, Hosiery, dresses, oriental goods, 
etc. Confidential wholesale terms. 130 page Catalog Free. 
Nat’! Importing Co., Desk W. C., 425 B’dway, N. Y. 
AGENTS—YOU CAN MAKE $40 TO $75 A WEEK 
Selling Guaranteed Aluminum Ware to consumers. Com- 
plete sales course free—Your Territory Open. Answer 
Quick. Dept. W. J., American Aluminum Co., Lemont, Il. 
AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts. 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


HAVE YOU A FEW HOURS TO SPARE? WE WANT 
man or woman in each town. Nocapital needed. An hour’s 
work shows dollars earned in spare time. Pocket sample. 
400 percent profit. E.G. Mfg. Co., 20 Warren St., N. Y. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk G, Chicago, III. 


AGENTS FOR OUR 25c. DARNING MACHINE; 
just out; weaves new heel or toe in sock in 5 minutes; no 
sewing machine required; works by hand; send l5c. for 
sample or $1.25.a doz. Hutton Co., Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

AGENTS $35 TO $75 AWEEK INCOME. NEW IN- 
vention. Scrubs, takes up water. No wringing, nocloths. 
Sells everywhere—big profits—exclusive territory. Write 
today. Special terms. Pirrung Mfg. Co., Dept. 3, Chicago 

AGENTS WANTED: BEST PAYING AGENCY 
proposition in U. S.; assures you $1,500 yearly; inéxperi- 
enced taught how to make $75 to $200 monthly; let us 
show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 36 Bar St., Canton, O. 

AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE 
best paying propositions ever put on the market. Some- 
thing no one else sells. Make $4,000 yearly. Send pos- 
tal today for particulars. E.M. Feltman, Sales Mnegr., 
6179 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Ora Slip-on Rain Coat? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 324, Chicago, and get beau- 
tiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 

AGENTS—WOULD YOU TAKE A STEADY JOB 
where you can clear $20 to $30 weekly and work up to year- 
ly profits of $3,000 or more. My line is snappy household 
goods. Quick sellers. Get busy with postal asking partic- 
ulars. E. M. Davis, B24 Davis Blk., Chicago. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


$4.25 PAID FOR 1856 FLYING EAGLE CENT. 
Hundreds of other coins bought. 10 cts. for buying cat- 
alog. A. H. Kraus, 208 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
$2 TO $600 PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF OLD COINS 
dated before 1895. Send Ten cents at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing prices we 
Guarantee to pay. It may mean Your Fortune. C. F. 
Clarke & Cox, Coin Dealers, Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 

HELP WANTED 

SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY. 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co.,G, Wash., D. C. 

DO YOU WANT TO TRAVEL AND PUT OUT AD- 
vertising? That’s what I am doing. There’s an opening 
for you. Write P. Breeden, Box 938W, Norfolk, Va. 

BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
125 Westover Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 
MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
ment positions. $75.00month. Parcel Post means many 
appointments. Write immediately for free list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. O-68, Rochester, N Y. 


MEN & WOMEN—$1,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Certificate, pays $5.00 weekly Benefits, for only $1 per 
year under our Special Introductory Offer. Special dis- 
count to Club-Raisers of 10. New Idea—a great success, 
Write for full particulars. Box 2G-409, Cincinnati, Ohio 

BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. WE PAY HUN- 
dreds of dollars a year to successful writers. Experience 
unnecessary. Song poems wanted with or without music 
—will pay one-half of profits if successful.’ Send us your 
work today. Acceptance Guaranteed If Available. Larg- 
est concern in the country. Free particulars. Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


~ GOV'T. MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. 
Free quarters. 30 days vacation. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


GOV’T. FARMERS WANTED. $720 TO $1,500 YEAR- 
ly. Free living quarters. Write Ozment, 105F, St. Louis. 


LEARN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Thousands of men wanted at $25 weekly. $10 weekly while 
learning. Rochester Auto School, 1010, Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS. “HOW TO SECURE $1,200 


WE PAY HIGHEST CASH PREMIUMS ON ALL 
rare money to 1909. We pay up to $1,000 for some and 
lesser amount for thousands of others. Get posted. Send 
stamp for Large Illustrated Coin Circular. Numismatic 
Bank of Texas, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Tex. 


OLD GOLD 


WE WILL MAIL YOU $1 FOR EACH FULL SET OF 
false teeth which are of no value to you. Partial sets in pro- 
portion. Highest prices paid for Old Gold,Platinum, Silver, 
Diamonds & Jewelry. Mail by parcel post. Phila. Smelt. 
& Ref. Co., 823B Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Est. 21 years. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY—$561,530 MADE BY CLI- 
ents. Patent Book “What and How to Invent—Proof of 
Fortunes in Patents’’ Free. 112-page Guide. Patents for 
sale: Churn 982,156; Nut Lock 1,033,706; Automobile top 
1,032,997; Gravity Dam 1,034,269; Cultivator 1,034,255; 
Gutter Mould 1,034,074; Bed 1,037,995; Lamp 1,042,656; 
Shoe protector 1,056,091;Trap 1,005,740; Pump 1,029,413; 
Gate Hanger 992,637. ‘ 
Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 833 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Write for information. 


PHOTO POSTALS 


PUT YOUR PHOTO ON POST CARDS, TO SEND 
ot friends. 1 dozen post cards or prints from your photo, 
75 cts. No stamps. The Ripon, Wis. Photo Shop, 


Gov’t. position.” I conducted Gov’t. Examinations. 
Will help you pass. Write Ozment, 105, St. Louis. 


PIGEONS 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. $75 MONTH. 
Parcel Post means many appointments. Write immedi- 
ately. Franklin Institute, Dept. O-67, Rochester, N. Y. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase your salary. Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS_ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS OF ABOUT 
300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. There isa big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, life-time employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-927. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington. D. C. 

HOME NEEDLEWORK 

LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 6, Kalamazoo,Mich. 


LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 
prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPORTING GOODS, CARDS, DICE, BOOKS, 
etc. Catalog Free. D.C. Smythe Co., Newark, Mo. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $100 EACH; 


all or spare time; experience or correspondence course un- 
necessary. Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati, O. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand, geod pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 637 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR WRITING ONE MOVING 
picture play a week. We teach only sure method. Send 
for free book of valuable information and prize offer. 


Chicago Photo-Playwright College, Box 278, BI, Chicago 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Ex., Dept. D, Chicago. 


MUSIC 


POEMS WANTED. CASH FOR GOOD TALENT. 
Send Mss. to Inland Music House, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg & Co., 1431 B’dway, N. Y. 


BEST OFFER FOR SONG POEMS. 50% ROYALTY 
paid. Read my Free beok. C. W. Partee, 1531 B’way, N.Y 
SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY. 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co., H, Wash., D.C. 

SONG POEMS PUBLISHED FREE OR SOLD FOR 
cash. Mss. Sales Co., 149 W. 28th St., New York City. 

SPECIAL OFFER ONLY 10c. POSTPAID FOR 
Dinah Lee. Greatest Southern song hit since Swanee 
River. Met. Music Pub. Co., 145 W. 45th St., New York 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


RAG TIME PIANO PLAYING TAUGHT BY 
Mail. Book free. Christensen, 528 S. Western Av., Chicago 


PIANO OR ORGAN COMPOSITIONS INSTANTLY 
self-learned. Astonishing invention—National sensation. 
$1. Write, Musician Self-Maker Co., Chicago. 


SINGING TAUGHT BY MAIL, BY FAMOUS MAS- 
ter. Lessons Guaranteed. Costs 6c a day. Send for prospec- 
tus. Lawton Institute, 405 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO, ETC., BY MAIL. PHONOGRAPH, 
short, easy method. Send for Book & Phone Record. 
Beal Piano School, Springfield, Mo. 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


ALABASTO CREAM, THE WONDERFUL SKIN 
beautifier. From formula used by leading actresses. Write 


for particulars. Mrs, W. E. Howard, Dept. A, Ottawa, Ill. 


illustrated matter. 


MOON ob UY. IN S Q 


My Dear Dru—I have put in three mortal 
days chasing advertisements that proved either 
too trivial or undesirable to mention, or else the 
position had just been filled. I have squeezed 
a good seven days’ work into three; and tomor- 
row, being the Sabbath, I’m going to rest. 

I hunted up every typewriter office in town; 
demonstrated what I could do, and left my 
application; and if something doesn’t turn up 
pretty soon I shall have to advertise. __ 

This afternoon, after I had nearly exhausted 
my list, just for luck I took a long chance on an 
ad that gave only a telephone number. From a 
public station I called up the manager, and had 
my flagging interest excited by one of those 
magnetic voices that invariably belong to un- 
usual personalities. I asked for an interview. 

The Voice could not talk to me during busi- 
ness hours; had a dinner engagement at six, but 
would be at the office at seven-thirty; had sev- 
eral applications under consideration, but would 
be glad to have me call at that time. 

I hesitated for a moment—but only for a 
moment. It might be THE opportunity. Any- 
how, I can’t afford to state my own terms, and 
nothing has ever scared me excepting Poe’s 
Prose Tales. And it is light until nearly nine. 
So I said I would come. 

In the interval I dragged myself into a rest 
room in the nearest department store, and faded 
away in the most comfortable chair I could find, 
until six o’clock, and spent the rest of the time 
over a good dinner, and at half past seven the 
curtain went up on the last scene in the most 
irritating day of my life;—the office of John W. 
Michael, criminal lawyer. 

The Voice was at the ’phone when I entered; 
and for five minutes I amused myself trying to 
analyze an equally eloquent back; and when he 
slammed up the receiver and turned, I was not 
disappointed. 

Rampant force spoke in a pair of heavy black 
brows over eyes as dark, an aggressive jaw anda 
dominant mouth. He had a dab of whisker on 
a prominent chin, and a deep, mysterious scar 
an inch long shot.abruptly out of one side of it. 

I knew he would eat time, and sure enough, 
within three minutes he had me tabulated and 
labeled with an exhibit letter; then he took my 
number and said I might hear from him. 

The interview apparently ended, he rose, and 
T hastily followed suit. This was business with 
a vengeance; but his crisp manner contrasted 
refreshingly with some I have been encounter- 
ing, particularly the mushy, insinuating one of 
the gentleman with the sensitive nature. 

He was already getting into his motor coat, 
and I thanked him and made for the door. 

“Wait!” he said, and I stopped as if I had been 
tripped. Something in his tone made my heart 
beat quicker. He picked up his cap and gloves. 
And then out of a clear sky— 

“Now, Miss Forsythe,” smoothly, “may I 
drive you home? My motor is at.the curb, and 
I am at your service for the evening.” 

This in the most casual, matter-of-fact tone. 
Then he smiled. And in that velvety smile was 
all the deviltry of the ages. 

I made a grab for my composure, and stam- 
mered, “Thank you, Mr. Michael, but the Ele- 
vated almost passes my door, and I am quite 
unafraid; the street cars are usually safe;” with 
a feeble attempt at a thrust. 

I couldn’t look at him; I was so disappointed 
that I didn’t care much whether he took me for 
a fool or not. He probably did; but it was 
humiliating. I wager his wife divorces him 


aA oS 
and Fancy Pigeons. Big demand. Large, free, instructive 
Prov. Squab Co., Providence, R. I. 


Some Men—Part II 


By ANNE GARDNER Ta: 


Being the Adventures of a Stenographer in New York City as Recorded 
by Her Letters 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—SALESWOMEN AND~ SALESMEN. 
Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000 
to $5,000 a year. No former experience required to get 
one of them. We will teach you to be a high grade Travel- 
ing Salesman or Saleswoman by mail in eight weeks and 
assist you to secure a good position where you can earn 
good wages while you are learning Practical Salesmanship. 
Write today for full particulars, and testimonials from 
hundreds of men and women we have recently placed in 
good positions; also list of good positions open. Address 
(nearest office) Dept. 166, National Salesmen’s Training 
Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Toronto. ; 


SONGS & MUSIC 


SONG WRITERS. I’VE PAID THOUSANDS IN ROY- 
alties. Send me your Mss. for acceptance. 50% royalty. 
Free Booklet. John T. Hall, 4 Columbus Circle, New York 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


FRECKLE OINTMENT POSITIVELY REMOVES 
Freckles. All Druggists. By mail 50c. Book free. ‘“How to 
be Beautiful.” Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Dept. W, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SAMPLE MACHINE AT WHOLESALE,TO INTRO- 
duce Standard Typewriter Exchg. 31 W. Park Row, N. Y. 


_ LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C, Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 4 to 4 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
Tent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


some day for extreme cruelty. Also that I 
shall not hear from him in the morning. ; 

I may appear unsophisticated, but I didn’t 
think I looked a goose. 

“Just as you like,” he said easily, and stood 
aside to let me pass. 

I got away somehow, and here I am, at home 
at last, with a sinking heart and—no, not en- 
tirely discouraged, for I can still grit my teeth, 
Thad a notion to have a good sobfest, but there 
was a letter from Annette, so full of anxiety that 
it proved an antidote; for it made me ashamed of 
myself, and much sorrier for her, with her dire 
forebodings. 

She still begs me to come to her and Fred, 
and tried to arouse my pride with dismal con- 
clusions as to what people will say about me; 
but Dru, I’m too proud to be a parasite, though 
I dare say they will never understand that, or — 
sympathize. My tiny wad will keep me going 
until I get on my feet, and now that Mother is 
gone I don’t want to breathe the air within 
miles of my quondam father. Four years of 
hell, trying to cover up the tracks of the devil, 
while everything slipped away from us! Dru, 
I’m Glad, Glad that Mother is at last at peace. 

And still, I have a lurking suspicion that pride 
alone hasn’t brought me to New York; for run- 
ning through my Puritan ancestry is the spirit 
of adventure that dear Dad handed down to me, 
and just now his courage promises to be the 
most precious gift with which my forbears 
blessed me. I shall need it; this town appears 
to be full of sharks, all swimming closé to the 
surface. 

Wish me better luck, Dru. 


Dear Dru—I have loafed and scratched 
gravel by turns for days, with only your letters 
to keep up my nerve; Annette’s are hardly en- 
couraging. And still there’s nothing in sight, 
though I got a call from one of the typewriter - 
offices, and did substitute work for a few days. 

Sunday I spent the afternoon in Central Park; 
part of it in the Museum, where I saw a lot of 
“Gods and Goddesses, without skirts or bod- 
ices,” mummies, Aztec relics, the frame work of 
some mastodons, and one of a sea-serpent—yes 
indeed! Only saw a wee bit of the museum; I 
shall be wearing glass eyes before I have seen 
everything as it should be seen. 

So I went out and rambled through the shady 
lanes and bosky dells, and sat under a lovely 
flowering tree, on a bench with a fierce, lone- 
some little man who alternately nibbled the end 
of a gnarled stick and mumbled to himself. 

All about grew shrubs and trees unlike any- 
thing I had ever seen. 

“Do you know what these little green things 
are?” I asked, indicating the vegetation. “They 
look foreign.” He was getting on my nerves. 

“Mostly Greeks and Italians,” he’ answered 
abstractedly. “The Park is full of them on 
Sundays, poor devils.” But we weren’t looking 
at the same thing. 

A pallid, dark-eyed creature in her early teens 
went by with an anemic youth in a preposterous 
suit and a wild tie; they walked listlessly. My 
neighbor stopped gnawing long enough to growl: 

“They probably work in a Sixth Avenue 
sweat shop;” and fell on his stick morosely. 

“Shameful!” I said. “We don’t have ’em like 
that where I came from;” and got up and left his 
Nibs to his nibbling. 

Dru, I’m not going to write again until I land 
something. (To Be Continued) 
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| WILL MAKE YOU 
ie PERE 


time only if desired. Unusual opportunity} | 
for men without capital to become independ- 
ent for life. Valuable Book and full partiou- 
lars Free. Write to-day. 
NATIONAL 0O-OPERATIVE REALTY 00. 
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E. R. Marden, Prest. Washington, D.C. 


ACCENTS $24 A WEEK 


R. M. King Made $45 in 6 Days 


- 15 IN ONE 
Forged steel. Patented. Low priced. Sells to auto 
owners, farmers, mechanics in the shops and the home. 


Not sold in stores. No competition. Sales easy. B. 
profits. Ten-inch sample to workers. Write at once. 


THOMAS TOOL CO., 2491 West St., Dayton, Ohio 
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FOOTE MFG.CO, 38.518, Dayton, Ohio 


We are still doing business in spite of the Dayton flood. 


4 Fish Bite 


Like rape Ty Wolves, Fill your Nets 

Traps or Trot Lines if you bait with 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 

: Best bait ever used for attracting 

iN NE kinds of fish. Write for price 
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95° in Two Days 


is what Mr. Ewald, of Llinois, made with our 
Diamond Post Card Gun 


You can do as well. It takes 3 sizes 

7} Photo Post Cards on Paper DIREOT 
WITHOUT PLATES OR FILMS. 

Iso Button Photos finished on the SPOT in one- 

PB half minute. No canvassing. Experience unnecessary. 


$B 8c profit on ever aime. Circulars of this new in- 
vention 


METAL AND FERRO. CO., Dept. A032, 2223 W. 12thSt., Chicago 


LICE KILLER firth. 


pound made. Works like magic. Simply 
put a few drops in nests and hang bottle 
in coop. Powerful evaporating vapors go 
into feathers, cracks and_ crevices. No 
painting, spraying or dusting. Easy to 
use, Circular free. Pound bottle prepaid 
50c. Money back if it fails. Agents wanted. 
W. H. Metzger Co., No. 38, Quincy, Ill. 


You | AWIMER 


Licecil, strongest 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G. A. LEWIS, 108 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends. 
Great fad; resembles dentists’ work, Slips over th 
booth; ouaily adjusted; ;removed at will. Over two million gold. 
Thousands of pleased customers. Price 10o each; 4 for 260 or 
Lfor50c, .B.FARGO,Dept. uM FRENCHTOWN,N.d, 


CROWN YOUR TEETH 


‘The Conspiracy 


Continued from page 8 


that if she were to live to help her brother she 
must take every chance. She agreed quickly to 
the Clavering engagement, if it could be ar- 
ranged. 

They caught Clavering as he was leaving the 
Refuge, disgusted with its employment bu- 
reau. Margaret was suggested for the place and 
accepted. 

“If you want the job, come on, 
the eccentric. “I’ll make the salary right. 
you know anything about crime?” 

“What do you mean?” asked the girl. 

“Well, you will before you’ve worked long for 
me. I eat and sleep with it. I’ve got a first 
chapter in my head now for this Beaumont hotel 
murder. Come on.- We’ve got to get at it.” 


” curtly agreed 
Do 


To work six, eight, ten, twelve, even eighteen 
hours a day on the story of a crime you yourself 
have committed; to see the threads of logic and 
deduction and circumstance being woven into a 
net from which the escape of any guilty one 
seemed impossible, and to know that the slight- 
est miscalculation might betray the whole thing 
—no wonder Margaret Holt two weeks later 
found herself on the verge of a nervous collapse. 

She knew Clavering’s one ambition now was 
to solve the Beaumont murder. For two weeks 
his story of the crime had been running in the 
Journal, and for the same two weeks the police 
had been laughing at him. She knew that the 
aldermen had offered a reward of $3,000 for her 
apprehension—or for the apprehension, at least, 
of the murderer of Morton, and she knew that 
Clavering had not only seen members of the 
Scarlet Band, attracted to him by his published 
story, but that they had offered him $500 to find 
the missing girl, and had given him a descrip- 
tion—which was a description of her herself. 

She had changed her appearance as best she 
could without exciting his suspicion, but she 
could not change her height nor the color of her 
eyes. And now as her nervousness increased 
she realized that she was nearer and nearer a 
collapse that might take the form of hysterical 
confession. In which case she could see herself 
being dragged triumphantly to the police 
station. 

Howell was her only hope. Despite the efforts 
of Clavering to keep that young man out of his 
house the reporter had reported regularly. He 
had located the house in which Victor Holt was 
confined; had managed to get word from the 
young attorney that he was guarded by three 
men and was apparently in no immediate dan- 
ger. Howell had also planned to raid the house 
with the Burns men when the crash that Mar- 
garet feared came at Clavering’s. 

Margaret had this day been accepting his 
dictation for nine hours straight. With a gen- 
ius that was positively uncanny he had followed 
the story down to the crime itself and the 
escape of the stenographer. Coming in from a 
walk, and following another talk with the agents 
of the Scarlet Band, from whom he was extract- 
ing copy by the yard without their being aware 
of the loss of it, he started again upon his story. 

“Head this chapter ‘The Refuge,’” he cried, 
turning suddenly upon the girl. “There’s a lot 
of atmosphere in that, and I’ll get a thrill in it, 
too. Now then: 

“Reaching the bottom of the fire escape by which 
she had fled from the scene of her crime, the assas- 
sin leaped to the ground. Jumping into a taxi 
she drove at breakneck speed to the Cafe Rossa- 
mano to get with all haste her information to her 
waiting friend. But, alas! He was not there. 
For a moment she paused uncertain of her next 
move. Where coul.’ she go? The police would 
soon be on her track. Like a frightened animal 
she ran. Up one street and down another. Into 
the subway and out again at the next stop. Al- 

ready the newsboys were crying, ‘All-about-the- 
murder-at-the-H otel-Beaumont!’ She turned into 
a side street, and suddenly into her big gray eyes 
came the light of hope; there across the street an 
electric light flashed its welcome: ‘The Refuge.’ 
Got that?” 

He turned upon her with a fiendish grin. Her 
fingers refused to respond to her will. Her 
arms dropped at her side. 

“Can’t you see I’m ill?” she demanded. 
“This confinement is killing me. You'll have 
to get someone else.” She started for the door. 

“No, you don’t,” yelled her employer, now 
beside himself with delight. “You can’t leave 
here.” 

“Can’t leave? I’m not your prisoner!” 

“You are my prisoner.” And as she sank into 
a chair he sneered: “My God, but you’re clever. 
For two weeks you’ve fooled me—1 couldn’t see 
through your nervous fidgets. I thought it 
was my story that moved you and it was the 
guilty conscience of the assassin. That gets the 
best of them all. You are the woman that 
murdered James Morton! Ha! Ha!” 

She did not faint. She did not scream. She 
even smiled faintly at him. And the old cour- 
age was in her voice when she spoke. 


“Tt’s true. I did it,” she said. “But your are 
not going to turn me over to the police.” 
“I’m not?” 


“No, you’re not. You don’t know who I am. 
You don’t know why I’m here. For two weeks 
you’ve tortured me, until every nerve in my 
body quivered and my brain was on fire. And 
now you think you’re going to give me up! To 
ruin everything I’ve done! Well, you’re not. 
I’m going to do a little dictating now, and you’re 
going to listen to me.” 

As she told Howell the story, so she told Win- 
throp Clavering. Told him of the fight she had 


made, and of her brother’s danger. Told him 
of their fear of the police. And finally appealed 
to him for help. 

That, though she didn’t know it, was her 
master stroke. It tickled the old novelist’s 
vanity. To walk into the police station with the 
much sought stenographer would be a triumph 
indeed—but to round up the leaders of the 
notorious Scarlet Band, and to unravel the 
mysterious disappearance of the assistant dis- 
trict attorney as well as the murder of Morton— 
that would be a triumph worth winning! He 
fairly gloated at the prospect. 

For the first time in their acquaintance Clav- 
ering spoke civilly to Howell, when that young 
man came bursting into the room with a mes- 
sage from Victor Holt. The imprisoned attor- 
ney had made a cord by unraveling an old rug 
and had lowered a note to the street. In it he 
said he was guarded by four people, but if they 
could think of some way to lure three of them 
away he could overpower the fourth and escape. 

That was enough to fire the blood of the liter- 
ary sleuth. In ten minutes he had a plan out- 
lined. In five minutes it was working. 

He would give, he declared, a little surprise 
party for the Scarlet Banders. He would invite 
them—three of them—to come to his house and 
get the stenographer for whom they were search- 
ing. He would also ask a few of the Burns de- 
tectives to wait outside and meet his friends 
when he gave them the signal. 

Howell was to go back to the house in which 
Holt was confined, with another of the Burns 
men, and, when he saw the three members of the 
gang leave he was to force his way into the place 
and help Holt in his fight with his guard. Mar- 
garet was to remain hidden in an adjoining 
room. 

Over the phone Clavering urged the members 
of the gang to come to his house at once. He 
had the girl they sought, he explained, but 
could not keep her long. It would take three 
of them to handle her, and 

So eager were they to get there the novelist 
had not time to complete his invitation. In five 
minutes they were ringing the door bell. They 
entered the library as villainous appearing a 
trio as even a crime genius could picture. 

They were there, however, sooner than Clav- 
ering had planned. The Burns men had not yet 
arrived. And to keep them from growing 
troublesome their host parleyed with them as to 
the payment of the reward. Did they have the 
money with them? Would they let him count 
it? On second thought he could not turn over 
his captive to them for less than $1,000. 

On this point they went into consultation, 
but finally agreed. The money was produced. 
Someone outside threw a pebble against the 
window. It was the signal. The detectives 
had arrived. 

Pretending to reach for his cane Clavering 
suddenly switched off the lights. There was a 
scurrying of heavy feet in the hall, a round of 
curses, the crash of broken glass, the scream of a 
woman and—silence, as someone fumbled for 
the light switch. Ina second it flashed on. 

In the foreground the Scarlet Banders were 
huddled together. Two of them wore handcuffs. 
A third was on his back on the floor and a large 
detective person knelt with one knee on his 
chest. 

And where was Clavering? On top of the 
highest bookcase, blinking like an owl and look- 
ing like a chimpanzee. The ladder customarily 
used to reach the higher shelves he had pulled 
up after him. 

Before anyone could speak there was further 
commotion at the front door and in rushed How- 
ell and Victor Holt. They held a fourth mem- 
ber of the gang between them. They piled him 
with the heap of his companions. 

“Tt’s Holt!” cried someone. 

“Yes,” responded that exultant young man; 
“it’s Holt—and we’ve got the whole gang.” 

“This,” excitedly announced Clavering, 
climbing down from his perch, “this is going to 
be the best chapter of all: ‘The Capture!’ No 
‘The Trap!’ Chapter twelve, ‘The Trap!’” 

And if he could have run things to suit him- 
self he would have cleared the room that in- 
stant and begun dictating to Margaret. 

That young woman, however, with her arms 
around the neck of the brother she had never 
hoped to see again, was in no mood for work. 
There were tears of joy in her eyes and her voice 
trembled as she turned to Howell. 

“O, what can I ever do for you?” she asked. 

“Trust me for the rest of your life,” said he, 
promptly. 

“That reminds me,”- broke in Clavering. 
“Here, take this down before I forget it: ‘As the 
now beaten and baffled Scarlet Band was led 
away shackled to the Burns men, a half sob of 
triumph broke from our heroine’s lips. Then 
the light of love stole into her beautiful gray 
eyes. As she looked toward the young reporter 
his arms opened to receive her. At last she had 
found her real refuge. The words came slowly 
from her lips: “I love——”’” 

The old man looked slowly around the room, 
and smiled quizzically. For even as he dictated 
the truth of his words was manifest. Margaret 
Holt had found a refuge. 


The Auto-Days 
There was a young man named O’Gar 
Who bought for himself a new car. 
He started it Sunday, 
It blew up on Monday— 
They carried him home in a jar! 
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130 Days’ Free Trial 


—No Money Down— 
Express Prepaid in Advance by Me 


That's the way I smash terms. 


That's the reason why I 
am doing the greatest credit watch and jewelry business. 
Iam ‘‘Square Deal” Miller and I trust the people. 

Ido business on your terms, send you what you want. 
Suppose it is awatch, Ihave it for you, no money down, 
express prepaid by me. 30 Days’ FREE Trial. 
That's the test that tells. All these watches 


Guaranteed 25 Years 
Now for Business 


Send me your name and address and I will send you my 


Gostly Catalog FREE 


I want you to have our catalog. Itis a gem, it illustrates 
all kinds 3: valuable watches, diamonds and jewelry on 
the easiest and most liberal terms ever offered. 

My terms ar 

You Take no Chance ,™,{°"" 2° 
your convenience, I assume all the risk, you are the sole 
judge of value and quality. I prepay the charges, trust 
you, give you the easiest, best and squarest terms and live 
up to my title as ‘‘Square Deal’ Miller. Write for this 
catalog today and get a letter from me that will make you 
a friend of mine from the start. 


“Square Deal’? MILLER, Pres. 
MILLER-HOEFER CO., 161 Miller Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Write Today. Bethe one in your 
» town to get this astounding tailoring 
| offer. An offer to give you the swellest 
Ia, suit you ever saw FREE! But you must 
wa hurry. We want a representative in 

Wh your town right away. We will start 


ye you in a big money-making busi- 
a0) ness of your own—FREE! Plenty of 
|| WI money and plenty of nifty clothes—for 
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3, WE PAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 

i, Yes, we pay everything. You take no 

\ risk. Justtake orders for our fineclothes 

» —made of the most beautiful fabrics 

f and in the latest classiest styles. Keep 
i] your present position and make 


$50.00 TO $100.00 A WEEK 
on the side; or go into the business 
2 rightand make $3,000 to $5,000 a year. 
PARAGON clothes sell like wildfire. 
gents swamped with orders on NEW 
plan. Nothing like it anywhere, 


Ae for our swell samples and 
SJ Write Today cimpicte outst tor going 
right out to take orders. 


Get our WONDERFUL 
NEW OFFER right now. WE PAY ALL CHARGES, Send a post oard 


NOW—while this great offef is still open. Don’t delay_WRITE TODAY. 


Paragon Tailoring Co., Dept. 618, Chicago, Ill. 


The Deaf Hear! 


Found at Jast!_ Perfect hearing for the deaf 
and those hard of hearing. Write for our big In- 
troductory Offer on the latest scientific hearing 
instrument, the improved 1913 Special Model 


Mears Ear Phone 
eoun times as efficient, 
R times as power 
ful. FOUR times as acai. POUR times as per- 
fect as our famous one-tone Standard model. Four 


different sound adjustments, instantly changed bya 
touch of the finger. You hear any sound, anywhe here, 


45 It FREE Sold only direct 
ry from our New 
York office on trial at our expense, 
Test it for ten days. Pay us nothing| 
if you do not want it Keep it on easy ' 
monthly payments if you wish at the 
jobber’s lowest net price on our 
eat Introductory Offer. Save one-half. 
‘or this offer and the Mears Booklet—FREE 


Send 
Mears Ear Phone Co, Suite 301X 45 W. 34th St. New York 


4] Genuine All Hand-Woven 
| Unblocked PANAMA 


B® Can be worn in this con- 
@ dition by Men, Women 


and Children. Easily 
@ blocked in any style. Light 
Weight. Very durable. All 
@ head sizes. Brims from 2% 
- to 6 inches Sent Postpaid 
on receipt of $1.00. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


“Weaver to Wearer’’ Style Book—Free. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. O, 830 Broadway, New York City 
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PUBLISHERS. We pay 50 per cent. 'WAYWORTH’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE and bec: pa 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED” rifts explaining our SQUARE DEAL PLAN, FREE. Send uw 
your work for FREE advice, HAYWORTH MUSIC PUB. CO., 96, WASHINGTON, D. ‘t 
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Address, Music Department, Woman’s World, 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago. 


Copyright MCMXIII by The John A. Campbell Publishing Co. (Not Inc.) Chicago, Ill. 


ER: This song was especially written for Woman’s World and is not on general sale. 


be sent postpaid on receipt of ten cents. 
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Ladies—Read this Page—Any of the Following Articles Given Away 


Embroidery Shirt Waist 


Premium No. 430.—Shirt Waist Design— 
Hand-Embroidered Shirt Waists are the delight of all 
dressy women. The charming design illustrated herewith 
is stamped in the finest manner on 2 yards of fine white 
lawn (40-inches wide), enough to make any style of waist. 
Design intended for the latest punch work embroidery, 
but any style of embroidery can be used. 

Our supply of these waists is limited, so send us at once 2 
subscriptions to WOMAN’S WORLD at 35c each and we 
will send you one of these beautiful Waists, prepaid. 


Eight-Piece Linen Set 
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Premium No. 735.—The most beautiful of all 
trays and doilies are those which display a great deal of 
Eyelet Work; there is nothing more attractive on the din- 
ing room table than white linens embroidered in open work 
through which the polished wood may show. 

The pretty set illustrated above shows a dainty pattern 
that should be carried out wholly in Eyelets both oval and 
round. This set was made especially for us, and consists 
of: 1 Centerpiece, size 18x18 inches and 1 Large Tray, 
size 8x17 inches, 6 Doilies to match, size 544x5% inches, 
all stamped on fine white Imported Linen. 

We will send you this set for a short time only, prepaid, 
for 1 subscription to WOMAN’S WORLD at 35c and 15c 
extra. 


Artistic Centerpiece 


Premium No. 736. 


—Here is one of the best offers 
we have ever been able to make! Think of it, a beautiful 
18-inch Centerpiece, stamped on Real White Irish Linen, 
including enough coronation cord and cotton to embroider 
the design given away absolutely free. We are making this 
wonderful offer simply to further introduce our Magazine. 

Special Offer: We will send you this beautiful center 
with coronation cord and cotton for embroidering, together 
with a complete course in Embroidery, illustrated with all 
the principal stitches, with description of each stitch, mak- 
ing embroidery so simple that any child can do it, abso- 
lutely free, postpaid, for only 1 yearly subscription to 
WOMAN’S WORLD, at 35c and 15c extra. 


This Complete Up-to-Date Fancy Work Outfit Given 


to Subscribers to Woman’s World Magazine 


This outfit would cost you several times the price of WOMAN’S WORLD if the articles were 
bought separately. The wonderful popularity of fancy work and embroidery makes an outfit like this especially 
desirable. The designs are all new and exclusive, being designed especially for readers of WOMAN’S WORLD. 
You should not be without this outfit. Don’t say you can’t do the work. Let us teach you with this beautiful 


collection of designs, which contains full instructions and everything necessary to your success. 


This Is the Biggest Premium Value We Have Ever Offered 


THE OUTFIT CONSISTS OF 


(Premium No. 734) 1 Fancy Apron Stamped on Fine Lawn; 1 18-inch Centerpiece Stamped on Irish 
Linen; 1 Corset Cover Stamped on Fine Nainsook; 1 Embroidery Hoop; 1 Stiletto for Punching Holes for Eyelet 
Embroidery; 10 Assorted Embroidery Needles; 10 Skeins of Embroidery Cotton. 


The following is a list of designs included in the stamping outfit: 


Shirt Waist Design (Front, Collar and Cuffs), Skirt Panel, Hat, Parasol Panel, Hand Bag to Match, Border 
for Petticoat, Jabot and Cuffs, Complete Alphabet, Large Number of Floral Sprays, Centerpieces, Scarfs, Table 
Covers, Pincushions, Lingerie, Turnover Collar, Butterfly Handerkchief, Eyelet Handkerchief, Towel End, 
Scarf End, Doily, Dutch Collar, Calendar, Baby Cap, Bib, Shoes, Dress Panel. 

All these designs are perforated in the finest manner on Linen Bond Paper, enabling them to be used a num- 
ber of times and in many instances for different purposes. Enclosed in each outfit is a cake of Superior Stamping 
Preparation, Distributor and complete and explicit directions for transferring Perforated Patterns to the cloth 
without using a hot iron. 

As a special inducement, we include with each outfit a complete course in Embroidery, illustrated with all 
the principal stitches, making embroidery so simple that a child can do it. 

We will send you for a short time only the entire outfit free, prepaid, for only 3 yearly subscriptions to WOM- 
AN’S WORLD at 35c each. 


This Beautiful Side-Board or Bureau Set of Nine Pieces 
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simple and easy to work 

This dainty set consists of: 

One Scarf,size 18x45 inches, stamped on White Linene; 1 Centerpiece, size 18x18 inches, stamped on white 
Linene; 6 Doilies to match, size 6x6 inches, stamped on White Linene; 1 Tray, size 12x18 inches, stamped on 
White Irish Linene. 

All stamped in the same simple design. We will send you this beautiful set, stamped on Linene, prepaid, 
if you will send us only 2 subscriptions to WOMAN’S WORLD at 35c each. 

We also include in each outfit a complete course in embroidery. illustrated with all the principal stitches, 
making embroidery so simple that any child can do it. 

Order at once, because our supply is limited. 


Our premiums give satisfaction; they are the best obtainable 
for the price, and the offers are extremely liberal. Complete 
premium list sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. Bear in mind 
that WOMAN’S WORLD is now 35 cents a year. 


Address all orders to Catalog Dept., 
Woman’s World Pub. Co., 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Beautiful Underwear and Linen Suit 


Premium No. 738.—Dame Fashion 
creed that Hand Embroidered underwear should be worn 
with Embroidered Linen Suits, we are therefore offering 
you a lot of beautiful designs for Corset Cover, Drawers, 
Shirt Waist, Hat, Skirt Panel, Collar, Cuffs, Bag and Par- 
asol Panel, all perforated in the finest manner on Linen 


having de- 


Bond Paper. Think of it, here is your chance to get all 
these beautiful patterns absolutely free of charge and be in 
style this summer. We also include in this bargain 10 
skeins of Embroidery Cotton, a complete course in Em- 
broidery and Fancy Work, illustrated with all the princi- 
pal stitches, with complete description of each stitch, mak- 
ing embroidery so simple that any child can do it. 

Free with each outfit, a cake of Superior Stamping Prep- 
ation, distributor and complete instructions for trans- 
ferring perforated patterns. 

Our Special Offer: Send us only 1 yearly subscription 


to WOMAN’S WORLD at 35c and 10c extra and we will 
send you this complete outfit prepaid. 


Hand-Painted Pillow Tops 


t 
Premium No. 739.—These beautiful Motto Pillow 
Tops are tinted in natural colors on Ecru Art Cloth. They 
do not need to be outlined with embroidery unless desired. 
Size of each Pillow is 21x21 inches. 

Free with each pillow a complete course in Embroidery 
and Fancy Work, illustrated with all the principal stitches, 
with description of each stitch, making embroidery so sim- 
ple that any child can do it. We do not send the cord. 
Above 2 pillow tops sent. prepaid, for 1 subscription to 
WOMAN’S WORLD at 35c and 10c extra. 
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Premium No. 740.—Here is a design that will a 
peal strongly tothe American women. Old Glory floating 
in the air with this beautiful motto,‘‘If I had a thousand 
lives I’d live them all for you.’”’ You can have this beau- 
tiful Tan Art Cloth Pillow Top, with back, 22 inches, 
tinted in colors, American Flag design, by sending us only 
1 new subscription to WOMAN’S WORLD at 35c and 5c 
extra. We do not send the cord. 
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Premium No. 741.—Dainty Corset Cover, de- 
sign stamped on fine white nainsook, ready for embroid- 
ering. Sent prepaid for 1 new subscription to WOMAN’S 
WORLD at 35c and Sc extra. 
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This is no ordinary “drink-it-just-to-be- 
drinking-something” beverage. Coca-Cola 
has distinctive, individual qualities that 
you will recognize. Just to look at a glass 


of it tells the story—bright, sparkling, clear. 


Delightfully |refreshing—completely thirst-quenching— 
absolutely wholesome. It’s worth repeating. 


Demand the Genuine— 
Refuse Substitutes. 
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» you see an 
Nes Arrow think 

yi of Coca-Cola, 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA, 
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Largest Paid-in-Advance 
Circulation in the World— 
Over 2,000,000 a Month 
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THE COCA-CO 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use the 
columns of this magazine who is not reliable and does not 
honestly carry out his obligations to our subscribers and the 
public in general. Should any of our subscribers have un- 
satisfactory dealings with any of our advertisers, we will un- 
dertake to require the advertiser to either adjust the matter 
satisfactorily or refund the money. This guarantee is made 
on condition that our subscribers tell the advertisers, when 
dealing with them, that they saw the advertisement in the 
WOMAN'S WORLD and any claims against such advertiser 
must be made within 60 days from the date of publication 
of the advertisement from which the purchase was made by 
our subscriber. 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 
Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York; 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Director 


Woman's WORLD 


Copyright 1913 by Curtis P. Brapy, Trustee for Woman’s World Publishing Co., 
Trade Mark Registered. Entered as Second-Class Matter, July 20, 


1901, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. 


Published Monthly by Curtis P- Brapy, Trustee for 


Woman’s World Publishing Co., 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Woman’s World will not be responsible for unsolicited MSS. and the same will not 


be returned unlesss accompanied by sufficient postage. 
HERBERT KAUFMAN, Editorial Director 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Price—Payable in Advance— 


In the United States and possessions, 35 cents 
a year. In Canada and ll foreign countries, 
60 cents a year. Single copy, 5 cents. The 
fact that you get the magazine will be due 
acknowledgment that your remittance has 
been received. 

Renew Promptly—A Renewa | Blank will 
be enclosed with the magazine when your 
subscription expires and you should re- 
new at once if you expect to receive the 
next copy. Woman’s World will be discontin- 
ued at once unless the subscription is renewed. 


HERBERT LANE, Director of Circulation 


What Every Man Knows 


in arms at the epithet. 


And it is a good thing to have it so. 
The son who will not battle for the name he 


bears is a coward and a cad. 
From youth onward the 
male understands the holiness 
of woman’s virtue. 
It is an entail, a heritage, 
impregnated in his blood. 
Every man knows what it 
is when a woman goes wrong. 
Every man knows the ulti- 
mate cost of her sin. 
Every man knows the hope- 
lessness of her tomorrows. 
Every man knows the 
shame and degradation of the 
aftermath; therefore you can- 
not plead age nor ignorance 
in extenuation of your crime. 
If you were old enough to 
wreck a life, you were old 
enough to realize the direful 
consequences for the girl. 
Even in your earliest teens 
you saw opprobrium heaped 
upon the Little Sisters of Sin. 
When you wrecked her life 
you could not for one instant 


dismiss the picture of her punishment. 
You are unclean, defiled, a cur and a sneak. 
And yet you wear the badge of respecta- 
bility and dare to hold your head high in a 


decent community. 


You're a masquerader, an interloper in hon- 


orable society. 
The stain is on you. 
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The years can’t wipe 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


HERE is a word at which all true men 
strike for the sanctity of motherhood. 
Every boy knows its import and rises 
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it from your conscience. Hell must exist—your 

existence demands it. 

There is mercy for her, but God will never 

| hear your’ prayers. 
She was reckless. 

through experience and it was too late when 


Caution only comes 
knowledge came to her. 

You swore that you loved 
her, but you lied, for men who 
love reverence and protect. 
They do not degrade. 

Wik he ISeSHE TO- 
NIGHT? 


A million outcasts are slink- 
ing in the shadows, pacing the 
pavements—painted ghosts of 
“women who were,” nameless 
things—scourged by -want— 
hungry for happiness. 

She is there among them— 
a joyless shell, price marked, 
and vice marked, without a 
friend, beyond the barriers, 
locked without the gate 
through which none may re- 
turn. 

But you'll pay, too. 
memory will never fade. 

Throughout the years con- 
science will gnaw at your 
heart and on the day of judg- 
ment the master will avenge. 


Her 


You can’t replace—you can’t retrace—you 
can’t erase the past. 

Plan as you will, rise as you may, climb as 
high as ambition can drive you, peace can 
never be your lot. 

And one supreme torture awaits you—when 


You cannot expiate. 


you look into the faces of your children and 


know that you are unworthy of their respect. 
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“Yes, it will wash if 


you use Ivory Soap 
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; . Copyright 1913 
By The Procter & Gainble Co. 
Cincinnati 


/ elicacy of color and beauty of pattern 
make many of this season’s “wash goods”’ 
so attractive that you may forget to con- 
sider whether the goods will wash safely. 


But you need not be disappointed if you 
use Ivory Soap. 


Ivory Soap, because of its extreme purity, 
mildness and freedom from alkali, will 
cleanse the most delicate muslins, cam- 
brics, prints, etc., without fading the 
colors. Handle the garments with a 
little special care, as suggested below, 
and they will retain all their original 
beauty. 


To. Wash Delicate-hued Muslins, 
Cambrics, Prints, etc. 


Soak for ten minutes in salt water, a half cupful of common 
salt to two gallons of cold water. Wring out and wash 
quickly in Ivory Soap suds. Rinse in bluing water. Starch 
in boiled starch. Hang in shade. Wash only one thing at 
a time. 


To Wash Lawns, Organdies, 


Batistes, etc. 


Wash in warm, weak Ivory Soap suds with salt in suds. 
Rinse twice in hard water with some salt added. Make 
smooth, thin starch and put this in last rinse water witha 
pinch of powdered alum. 
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Angelo—By John A. Mores 


desk in the handsome Wall Street suite of James 

Tierney, Incorporated, and supplemented the 
electric summons with a series of shouts for his first 
lieutenant, Mickey Reilley. 

Reilley bounced into his chief’s office with a shame- 
ful apology for a salute. 

“Reilley,’’ began the head of the famous private 
detective agency, with the expression of a martyr on 
his clean shaven, homely countenance, ‘‘y’gotta find 
me a Carrie again, a real nice Carrie, one of those 
things with a little walking cane, a fried-egg hat, 
yellow shoes and all the other frills.” 

' Reilley looked his displeasure. 

“Say,”’ he asked, ‘‘what we runnin’ now a college 
annex?” 

Tierney held before him a letter 
from one of his directors and backers, 
a Broad Street banker who had 
gathered an almost criminal share of 
the country’s wealth. 

“Yow! Wow!” he grunted as he 
studied the epistle. ‘‘Here’s Mr. 
James Frothingham Phillips, one of 
the guys what put us in business, ask- 
ing to have his daughter, Ione—get 
that name?—shadowed.”’ 

““What she doing, shoplifting?’ 

““Nix; making love to the family 
chauffeur.” 

Reilley dropped into a chair and 
put his head in his hands. 

“Say,” he groaned, ‘‘if they keep 
shootin’ this kind of business at us 
we’ll get to be a set of nice old ladies, 
believe me. I t’ought we was put 
here to look out f’r the banking busi- 
ness and watch the yeggs.”’ 

Tierney looked at his aide with 
glassy eyes. 

“We're here to do just what they 
tell us to do,” he said. ‘‘If your con- 
science hurts yuh, go up to police 
headquarters and work with the 
bulls until you’re cured and then 
came back f’r a job.” He grinned 
sarcastically. 

““There’s only one swell guy in 
reach,’’ Reilley said, surrendering 
promptly. ‘‘He’s outside now smok- 
ing a perfumed cigarette and making 
the office smell like 

“Trot him in.”’ 

Reilley went to the waiting room 
and returned immediately with 
William Winthrop, only that very morning rechrist- 
ened ‘‘ Boston Willie.”’ 

Willie nodded patronizingly to Tierney es he stood 
flickering at his gray trousers with a silver-topped cane. 
He was a well set-up youngster of twenty-five, with 
broad shoulders, bright, clear, blue eyes, silky com- 
plexion and the hint of a smile playing about patrician 
lips. 

A gorgeous blue scarf relieved the neutral gray of his 
well made morning suit. A black pearl set in carved 
gold for a stickpin was his only ormanent. His gloves 
were chamois and of such freshness that it was evident 
that he was accustomed to having people open doors. 

“How-do, Mr. Tierney,’’ he said in a Harvard 
drawl that would have made an Eliot lecture sound like 
a Salvation Army appeal. 

“How-do,”’ repeated Tierney. 

“Tt’s—ah rawther a pleasant—ah morning.”’ 

“Tt’s grand,”’ said Tierney. ‘‘I gotta job f’r yuh.”’ 

“Thanks awf’ly, y’know, and all that sort of thing.”’ 

Tierney began to feel a pounding in his head. 
Reilley loomed in the background, grinning fiendishly 
as he watched his chief suffer. 

“D’yuh know a society girl named Ione Phillips?’’ 
he asked when he felt that he could proceed without 
loss of reason, 


J ieese TIERNEY pressed a pearl button on his 


Hello! 
People! 


“ Hello! 
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“Tone Phillips?’’ repeated ‘‘ Boston Willie.’’ ‘I’ve 
heard the name. Ah, yes! She was at the Pawmer 
cotillon last New Year’s eve, I believe.”’ 

“The Pawmer cotillon?’’ asked Tierney. 

The young man nodded. 

“The Pawmers, y’know,’’ he explained. 

*‘How do you spell them?”’ 

“* P-a-l-m-e-r-s.”’ 

“Oh, I gotcha, Steve,’’ cried Tierney. ‘‘ Yuh must 
excuse me, Mr. Winthrop. I don’t talk Boston very 
well.”’ 

Reilley left the room to avoid an explosion of mirth. 

“What about the—ah young lady?”’ Boston Willie 
asked. 

*She’s trying to get the family chauffeur to elope,” 


a 


“*She’s 
the only daughter and her paw wants her to marry a 


explained Tierney getting down to business. 


duke, or anyhow, nuthin’ cheaper than a count. He’s 
got the price and if there was any kings in the discard 
he’d spend a few millions and pick one up.”’ 

*“Jove,’’ exclaimed Willie, ‘‘I remember them now. 
She’s the daughter of Old Man Phillips.”’ 

“K’rect,’’ said Tierney, ‘‘on her father’s side and of 
Old Lady Phillips on her mother’s side.”’ 

The smile about Willie’s lips broke into a series of 
wide-spreading ripples and his eyes sparkled. 

“ee Ha!”’ 

That one ‘‘ha’’ alone escaped his lips. It repre- 
sented laughter. Mirth had stirred him profoundly. 

When he recovered from this outburst Willie placed 
a gloved hand to his side as if it ached. 

““My word, Mr. Tierney,”’ he said, 

Tierney looked at him suspiciously. 

He made a mental note of that word “‘droll.’’ He 
would look it up. His stenographer had a dictionary. 

“Anyhow, Mr. Winthrop,’”’ he said aloud, ‘‘ yuh 
gotta see that she don’t elope with the chauffeur. The 
gir-rl’s paw writes me that he is a very handsome 
chauffeur, but he is a wop.”’ 

“*A what?” 

Ly wop,”’ 


**yvou are droll.” 


repeated Tierney. ‘‘Some people would 


call him a Guinea, others might call him a Joe and I 
guess he calls himself an Eyetalian.”’ 

“ce Oh!”’ 

“My talk is the rough stuff, Mr. Winthrop, but I’m 
telling you what yuh gotta do,’’ went on Tierney, 
seriously now. ‘‘ Don’t let Ione marry the wop. Marry 
her yourself if it is absolutely necessary—but use that 
only as the last resort. You know you ain’t no duke or 
even a count. Her old man’s got all the money that 
Rockefeller didn’t have time to pick up. Go out and 
hire the finest gazump that ever burned benzine. Buy 
all the fine clothes and little hats that you want. Blow 
yourself to more neckties and walking sticks. Do just 
as you please. If I sent Ione’s paw an expense bill 
under a thousand a week he’d think I was loafing on 
the job and only a piker. Just see 
that she don’t marry the family 
chauffeur.”’ 

“Why don’t-ah Mr. Phillips fire 
the chauffeur?’’ asked Willie. 

“Why?”’ repeated Tierney. ‘‘ Be- 
cause just as soon as he fired him she’d 
run away and nothing could prevent 
her marrying the guy except sudden 
death. She’d give up home and candy 
and everything else and start life all 
over again in a hall bedroom with one 
gas jet and a frying pan. She’d take 
in washing until her husband got an- 
other job. That’s the way they all 
do when the handsome chauffeur is 
fired.”’ 


Chapter II. 


66 NGELO, you forgot the book of 
sonnets!” 

Ione Phillips, half recumbent on 
the springy auto cushions, was can- 
opied by a low swinging bough of dog- 
wood, heavy with snowy white blos- 
soms. At her feet rippled and purled 
a brook which the spring~ freshets 
forced laughingly on its way to a river 
down in the valley. The golden 
gleam of the dog’s-tooth violets in the 
sward at either hand made a rug such 
as even the hired connoisseurs of her 
multi-millionaire father could not 
hope to spread upon his floors. 

Anemones, in their soft, fawn-like 
coats, peeped toward her like so many 
pretty nuns. Shyly they-took glances 
at her abundant feminine vigor and 
beauty. 

‘Si, signorina mia.”’ 

Angelo hurried back to the abandoned automobile in 
the road and brought the sonnets. 

He was twenty-three years old—the skidoo age, the 
fine time of youth when mundane troubles are shed as 
easily as the rain from a well thatched cottage. He was 
lithe of form, had a perfect nose and lips shaped for 
kissing pretty girls. His brow was arched finely and 
his hair was raven. 

Angelo was from the Piemonte, that delectable 
province on the Swiss border where the cool shadow of 
the Alps tries in vain to fathom lakes as soft, as sweet 
and as deep as the eyes of women. It was in this coun- 
try, when she was on her way to Venice with her father, 
that they met for the first time. Mr. Phillips wanted a 
chauffeur who spoke Italian, French and English and 
Angelo fled his studies at the University of Torino to 
take the job and be near her and within the sound of her 
voice sweet. 

“Did you bring the grammar book, too?”’ asked Ione. 

‘Si, Signorina,”’ he replied. ‘‘I bring eet sure.”’ 

Little patches of sunlight played about her, kissing 
her full lips, the pink lobes of her shell-like ears, dancing 
in her golden tresses and caressing her warm cheeks. 

There was no sonnet in the book that Shakespeare 
made that could approach in delectability the loveliness 
before Angelo. 


“Now for the lesson,” 
for him on the cushions. 

He sighed and: began with the same old verb, the 
same, sweet, old verb which makes a tie that binds all 
young men and all young girls. 

“To amo,”’ he began. 


she said, making room 


“To amo,”’ she repeated. ‘“‘I love.” 
“‘Tu ami,”’ he read. 
““Ty ami—thou lovest,’’ she echoed. 


© Egli ami.” 

‘‘Bgli ami—he loves.” 
‘“Noi amiamo.”’ 

“Noi amiamo—we love.”’ 


Her hand touched his as she turned the leaf. He 
caught it and crumpled it in his own. 
“Signorina, Signorina amatissima,”’ he said. ‘“‘I 


love you, I love you so!”’ 

She did not draw back from him or deny him the 
honey of her lips. 

‘“‘Hello! Hello, people!”’ 

It was as if all the first violins in the heavenly choir 
had popped their strings at the same moment. 

They turned, frightened, and beheld the face of a 
young man amid the leaves of their trysting place. 

‘“‘Beg pardon,’ said the intruder in Paradise. “I 
saw a machine out in the road and knew someone would 
be near. I’ve lost my way, y'know. Could you help a 
chap reach Edgewater?”’ 

Ione’s face was crimson. 

“Why,” she gasped, 
Winthrop, are you not?” 

Willie removed a bulgy cap. 

“And you are Miss Phillips, I do de- 
clare,’ he said in feigned surprise. “‘Do 
forgive me. Really, ?m much distressed 
and all that sort of thing, what? Never 
dreamed for a moment it was your car in 


“you are Mr. 


the road. Quite—ah stupid of me, Miss 
Phillips. But you'll forgive me, won’t 
you?”’ 


Angelo scrambled to his feet and began 
picking up cushions and books. 

‘‘We paused for a drink of water from 
the brook,’”’ Ione fibbed. ‘“‘ We are return- 
ing by way of Edgewater. You may follow 
my car.” 

“*So kind of you,” 
day, isn’t it?” 

““Yes,’”’ she replied coldly. 

Angelo lugged the books and the cush- 
ions to the car in menial fashion. 

‘‘How about riding back with me in my 
new car?’’ inquired Willie as Ione reached 
the road. ‘It’s a hummer.” 

‘Thank you, but the road is new to my 
chauffeur and I must point out the way 
for him,’”’ she replied. ‘‘ We shall be com- 
ing back soon. The ride along the Pali- 
sades is very beautiful in the spring- 
time.”’ 

Angelo had cranked up his machine with 
several vicious twists. She took her seat 
behind him. 

‘Full speed, Angelo,’ she whispered. 

“‘T like to break hees neck, bella mia,”’ 
growled her lover. 

“He ees no gentleman, maledetto sia!”’ 


Chapter III. 
AMES TIERNEY, INCORPORATED, was going 
through his mail, the only task of the day he hated. 
He had passed through a half hour of agony and little 
beads of perspiration spangled his brow when he picked 
up a bulky letter in a monogrammed envelope. 
He opened it and spelled it out slowly: 


** New York, May 15, 1912. 
James Tierney, Incorporated, 

Triple Syndicate Building: 

My dear Mr. Tierney—As instructed, I make a report 
on the case of Miss Ione Phillips. By your authority I 
have rented a _ seventy-horsepower runabout—$300 a 
week. This includes garage and supplies. I have also 
taken a small apartment in the Buxom Arms on Fifth 
Avenue, near the Phillips home, $400 for the first month. 
For wardrobe, living expenses and so on I have expended 
this week $260, 

On last Wednesday I followed Miss Phillips in my car. 
The chauffeur took her across the 129th street ferry to New 
Jersey. Near Clinton Point on the Palisades the car was 
stopped and Miss Phillips and the chauffeur left it. 
They made themselves comfortable beside a brook in a 
boscage-—— 


said Willie. ‘‘ Lovely 


” 


Tierney pressed a button and shouted: 

“Nellie! Nellie Regan!’’ 

His stenographer dashed into the room, pad and 
pencil in hand. 

“Bring the little book,” shouted Tierney in agita- 
tion. 

She rushed back to her desk and returned immedi- 


ately with a cheap edition of Webster’s dictionary. 

He pointed out the word ‘‘ boscage’’ to her. 

“Look it up quick,’’ he ordered. ‘‘I dunno what 
it is but it sounds fierce. Them two young people 
might be dead by now.” 

Miss Regan flipped the leaves of the little book and 
finally read: 

*Boscage, a wooded foals Mt 2 

“Ah,” sighed Tierney, ‘‘that’ll do. I thought it was 
some sort of a swamp.”’ 

He continued reading the letter: 

“While in this sylvan retreat the young people lost 
no time in indulging in passionate osculation oe 

‘Woops, my dear!’’ shouted Tierney, pressing the 
button and yelling for Nellie once more. 

“Gimme that book again and beat it out of here,’’ 
he ordered. ‘‘ None of this Eleanor Glyn stuff for you.” 

He delved into the volume. 

““Osculation,”’ he read, ‘kissing; close contact.’’ 

He threw the book into a far corner of the room, 
mopped his brow and returned to the letter: 


I interrupted them on the pretext of having lost my way 
and got them started back to Manhattan. It is evident 
that the chauffeur and Miss Phillips are in love and esxpect 
to elope. 

By careful inquiry I have learned that Angelo, the 


The Biplane Soared 
Higher and Higher 
In the Air 


CRA RD Ae, 


chauffeur, is a skilled aviator and that he has a two 
passenger biplane in a big barn over in Bergen county, 
New Jersey. Miss Phillips is enthusiastic about flying. 
They may use the biplane for the elopement. 

I ran down to Hempstead, Long Island, yesterday and 
bought the best monoplane to be found in the hangars. It 
was a bargain, only $3,800. It has high speed and a big 
fuel tank. It is warranted to fly 260 miles. I have 
had it shipped over to Jersey and placed in a barn less 
than a quarter of a mile from Angelo’s machine. 

Very sincerely, 
William Winthrop. 

P, S.—The Italian cruiser Il Vincitore is due in 
the harbor the first of next week. She is to take on several 
aviators and American machines for use in the Turkish 
war. Angelo is very patriotic and he may take a job 
killing Turks from the air. The cruiser has a deck for 
launching and receiving air machines. 


Tierney read the postscript a second time. 

““T got his number,”’ he said slowly. ‘‘I got it right 
in my back pocket. He i is going to buy a warship and 
charge it to Tierney.” 

He played a fandango on the row of buttons on his 
desk and called aloud for Reilley. 

“Reilley,’’ he said when his aide poked his head in 
the door, “I want to ask yuh where yuh got that pretty 
little boy yuh call Boston Willie?”’ 

“Advertised f’r a college graduate,”’ 
reply. 

“Did he have any references?”’ 

“A wagonload.”’ 

“Read ’em?”’ 

“Naw.” 


was Reilley’s 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


“Bring ’em here and deal me about five. 
see how my luck is running.”’ 

Reilley got the letters of recommendation and refer- 
ence presented him by Willie. 

One was from a friend of Tierney in the United States 
Secret Service. In effect it said that Willie was just out 
of college and was hunting excitement. He had handled 
two cases for the government and had handled them 
well. ‘‘He is afraid of nothing on earth or in the air,”’ 
wrote Tierney’s friend. ‘‘His only weak point is his 
disregard for money. He spends freely.”’ 

‘‘What got your goat, Jim?”’ asked Reilley. 

‘“O, the Angora is all right now,”’ sighed Tierney. 
‘I thought I was being bunked. I’m glad to hear he 
gets what he goes after. The only thing to worry about 
is this one sentence, ‘He spends freely.’ Of course Mr. 
Phillips is a rich man, but if I send him a bill for a new 
navy to be used entirely by Willie he might peeve.”’ 

‘A navy?”’ asked Reilley. 

‘Yes,’ replied Tierney. ‘‘He’s got a seventy- 
horsepower car, a suite of rooms on the Avener, an air- 
ship and, I’ll bet, at least forty new little hats and a 
hundred new little walking sticks. But I told him to 
get what he wanted.”’ 

‘But if he sidetracks the gir-rl into marrying a duke 
or a count it will be all right, won’t it, Jim?”’ 

“Tt will, Mickey,”’ Tierney replied, ‘‘but his first 
report is that last Wednesday he finds the 
lovers osculatin’ in a boskidge over in 


I wanta 


Jersey.” 

*“Cripes, that’s somethin’ fierce,” said 
Reilley. 

““Yes,’’ mused his chief. ‘‘ Willie has 


got to get busy pretty quick or Old Man 
Phillips will find himself with a wop-in-law 
on his hands.”’ . 


Chapter IV. 


EST of the Palisades the Jersey coun- 
try rises in slow undulations like 
the swell after a storm in mid-ocean. 

The village of Dumont is perched upon 
one of the highest of these hills, the top of 
which is flattened into a well-tilled plateau. 

At full speed the Phillips’ auto swept 
through the town of Tenafly northward 
along the country road, took a cross road 
on the bias, tore through the village of 
Cresskill and disappeared to the west 
wherethe Dumont plateau spread level with 
the wooded tops of the distant Palisades. 

Behind it came a roaring cloud of dust 
and gasoline fumes. Boston Willie clung 
to the wheel, steering the machine more by 
instinct and faith in the luck of careless 
youth than by the use of his keen young 
eyes, for his goggles were encrusted with 
oily earthflakes torn up by the car ahead. 

The two machines fairly leaped to the 
Dumont plateau. The Phillips’ car turned 
into the farm road of Peter Westervelt and 
the one behind kept on its way to the farm 
of Guy Verdon, an ancient native with 
broad acres and whiskers. 

In two big barns a quarter of a mile 
apart Angelo and Willie got busy twanging 
the fine wires that held widespreading wings to the 
hollow steel piping frames of two air machines. 

It was an early spring afternoon towards the time of 
the coming of dusk and where the fields were not turned 
up by the husbandman they showed goldenwide with 
dandelions and buttercups. 

White clouds were piled in the eastern sky and a faint 
touch of gold tipped the scrollery of their edges, for the 
sun was dipping toward the western hills. The air was 
still save for the evening songs of the robins. 

In the Westervelt barn Angelo tied a bit of string 
about the nifty walking skirt of Ione, hobbling her for 
safety’s sake and not for fashion’s. She took her seat 
behind the little perch of the aviator and Angelo wheeled 
the machine to a stretch of clover with the assistance of 
several farm hands. 

From the Verdon barn Willie Winthrop wheeled his 
monoplane to a stretch of level which a farmer had 
cleared of every stick and stone. Then Willie climbed 
to the hayloft and scanned the Westervelt field through 
a pair of field glasses. He saw a rival biplane in posi- 
tion and heard its exhaust snapping dully in the distance. 
He clambered down the ladder and jumped into his 
seat in the monoplane. 

““When’ll ye be back, young man?”’ asked the old 
farmer. 

““God knows,”’ replied Willie. ‘‘ This is—ah—only 
my second flight and I have far to go.”’ 

“Don’t be a danged fule now, son,” 
ite kindly. 

“Ha!” laughed Willie. 

‘“Any of them flying men git killed down at the it 
today?” asked Verdon. 

“Not a one,’’ replied Willie, 


said the Jersey- 
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Romance— 


T IS NOT an easy thing to tell the grandfather who 
has taken the place of your own father for most of 
the twenty-two years of your life that you have de- 

cided to marry an actress. 

And it is a particularly difficult duty to perform when 
that grandfather happens to be a bishop in the Episco- 
pal church. For though Episcopal bishops are the most 
liberal of churchmen, they frequently do have a way of 
drawing the line at actresses—when one of their imme- 
diate kin is concerned—that is most disconcerting. 

For that reason young Harry Armstrong hesitated 
on the threshold of the library. Before the log fire in 
the grate the good Bishop of St. Giles sat musing. It 
was an early hour of New Year’s eve, and already the 
streets were beginning to fill with roisterers. Their 
discordant racket filtered in even through the tightly 
closed windows. 

Suddenly young Armstrong, evidently in the belief 
that if ’twere done at all ’twere better done quickly, 
came forward. 

“Grandfather,’”’ he said, “‘I have something I want 
to. 

The old gentleman looked up from the fire, and smiled 
benignly, as was his custom. ‘‘ Well, my boy?” 

Certainly there was nothing to make one nervous in 
this kind invitation to confidences. Yet the boy faltered 
many times before his story was told—the story of how 
he had met Lucille; of how wonderful and talented and 
beautiful she was, and how unlike the actresses one 
reads about; of how lonely and sort of helpless she was 
just then in a “‘rotten boarding house,’’ with her family 
all dead and all that— 

“‘T really think I ought to marry her right off. Don’t 
you agree with me, grandpa?”’ 

The Bishop of St. Giles roused himself with something 
of an effort. ‘‘I don’t know, Harry,’ he said, quite 
calmly and seriously. ‘‘ You see—you’re so young; 
you’re just beginning life, and you may change and 
grow, my dear boy. There may come a time when you 
will need more than any little actress can give you— 
Oh, it’s all right now. You love her. I know that. 
But are you quite sure, Harry, that you'll always love 
her just the way you love her now—and that nothing 
hidden in the future or in the past can ever shake your 
faith and beat you down and break your heart——”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean, sir.”’ 

“You must be very, very sure, my boy, or else 
you’re not fair to yourself—and what’s worse, I’m 
afraid you’re not fair to her.”’ 

“But, you see, grandpa, it’s a long time now since 
you’ve been young and I think it’s sort of hard for you 
to remember back and sympathize with a fellow——”’ 

Just the shadow of a frown flitted across the old 
gentleman’s face and the younger man paused. 

“T didn’t mean to hurt you, grandpa,”’ he continued, 
penitently. 

“You didn’t, my dear boy—but you’ve made me 
think of something that I’d supposed I’d forgotten— 
it’s so long ago. It’s something I never told to anyone 
before—I used to think I never would. Oh, well— 
times change. I wonder, Harry, if you’ll have time to 
wait and hear about it?”’ 

“Tf you think it’s something that’s going to change 
my mind about Lucille, you might as well stop right 
here!” 

But the Bishop of St. Giles was not listening. Slowly 
he arose and walked to his desk. Tremblingly he un- 
locked a lower drawer, drew out a small mahogany box, 
and slowly made his way back to the fire. 

“Do you know what is in this box, Harry?” 

“*No, sir. What?” 

“Romance, my boy—the perfume of romance. 
Look!” 

He opened the box, tenderly, and took therefrom a 
small lace handkerchief. Wrapped in it were a few old 
flowers—white violets, dried and yellow. He sniffed 
them. 

“Their sweetness is all gone now. I’m an old man, 
Harry—but, somehow it seems like yesterday——”’ 

“What, sir?” 

“* Ah, that? s what I’m going to tell you now.”’ 

He sat again before the fire, the boy in a chair by his 
side, and the memory that carried him back to the days 
when he was the young rector of St. Giles dissolved the 
walls of the library and he lived again amid the scenes 
and with the people that surrounded him in the days of 
his great adventure. 


7 I will not tell you how beautiful she was, my boy. 
You are young and in love—and you know there is a 
beauty that lies in woman’s eyes that quite passes all 
description. .I met her at an evening party in old 
Cornelius Van Tuyl’s house. She, too, was an artiste, 
and was to sing there when she came from the opera. 
I had dropped in merely to pay my respects to her host. 


in STORY OF THE PLAY 


y Edward Sheldon. Retold by Burns Mantle. 
Copyright, 1913, by Edward Sheldon 


“T did not know La Cavallini then. I had heard of 
her as the ‘rage’ of that particular season, but I was 
too busy with my church work to care much for opera. 
And so, when I came suddenly upon her on the balcony 
my surprise was even greater than hers. I can hear 
her now, gently chiding me for my lack of gallantry in 
not wanting to talk to her. 

“It may sound silly to hear your old grandfather say 
it—but I was fascinated, Harry. The depths of her 
eyes, the curve of her neck, the perfume in her hair—all 
worked their charm upon me. Twice I started to leave 
her, and twice I returned on some flimsy excuse to con- 
tinue my devotions. She knew it, too—and laughed 
at me, for all she tried to hide her amusement. 

“They had brought her some wine and lemon juice 
to drink before she sang, and she poured me a glass. I 
would not take it. I did not drink stimulants, I told 
her. The look of disappointment that came into her 
eyes seemed almost pitiful to me—and I took the glass 
from her. 

*“*Now, what we dreenk to, eh?’ she said. She spoke 
with an accent that was as fascinating as the expression 
that went with it. ‘I know—we dreenk to that nize 
ol’ clergyman—St. Giles?’ But at the look of protest 
that must have come into my own eyes she repented. 
“No, you don’ like dat,’ she said; ‘Den ’ow you like it if 
I dreenk to what I see in your eyes—and you dreenk to 
what you see in mine?’ 

“Tt was the last plea of the siren, Harry, and all the 
scruples of the young rector of St. Giles—remember I 
was only twenty-eight, not much older than you are 
now—crumpled before it. 

*“*Who are you?’ I cried. 
understand?’ 

“And she answered, slowly and mysteriously: ‘I 


‘Tell me—I—I don’t 


“I Can See Her Now, as She Chided Me for Not Wanting to 
Talk to Her” 


WM. COURTENAY AS THOMAS 


DORIS KEANE AS MARGHERITA 
“Put Your Hand Here, on My Mother’s Testament, and Say 
After Me: ‘I Swear There Has Been Nothing 
Between Mr. Van Tuyland Me’” 


am a cup all full of sacred wine. I stand upon an altar 
built of gold and pearls and paid for wid de blood and 
tears of men. De mist of perfume dat fills all the air— 
it is de thoughts of me in poet’s ’earts; de white flowers 
lying at my feet, dey are de young boys’ beautiful deep 
dreams. I shine in dis great darkness like a living star, 
an’ somewhere, sometime every man has heard my 
voice: ‘‘Come, O you thersty vones—come, dere is 
wine for all.” ’ 

“Who are you?’ I cried again. 

*“*Why do you ask?’ 

“*Because I want to see you again—and again—I 
want to know you.’ 

““*Ah, my poor young man,’ she answered, sadly, I 
thought; ‘all that can never be.’ 

“*Tt must be—it’s got to be!’ I cried aloud. 

““*Sh!’ she whispered. ‘Come close to me—close, 
so we can talk. You see my violets ’ere? So sweet an’ 
fresh and beautiful? ‘Ow long you t’ink dey last?’ 

“A long time if you treat them well,’ I answered, 
impulsively. 

““*Now, look!’ she replied, pulling the flowers in 
handfuls from her bouquet. ‘I press dem on my face an’ 
neck—I feel their freshness on my eyes and hair—I 
dreenk their sweetness like I dreenk new wine—and 
den—I have keese them and—they were born to die! 
Not one is left to take home when I go. You on’er- 
stand? Our meeting ’ere tonight—what is it but a 
bunch of violets? Of flowers dat we smell an’ love and 
t’row into de air? Why should we take dem home with 
us and watch them die? I t’ink it is O, much more vise 
to leave dem here—like leetle memories—all sveet and 
white and scattered on the ground.’ ”’ 

The Bishop of St. Giles paused—and looked steadily 
at the fire. 

“That was the beginning of my romance, my boy,”’ 
he said. 

‘“And you have never forgotten?’’ the young man 
asked. 

““There are some things that have a special place in 
the memory, Harry. I have not thought of Rita Caval- 
lini for years—but your saying tonight that I did not 
know what it was to be young—it has brought it all 
back to me.”’ 

“But what came of it, grandfather? Didn’t — see 
her again?”’ 

“The next day I drove with her, through Fifth Ave- 
nue. For days I haunted her hotel for the sake of a word 
with her. We rode together, walked together, drove 
together until, I fear, my parishioners began to worry 
about me. 

“But I was in love, my boy—and blind to everything 
but my love. Men came to me with stories concerning 
the former life of Cavallini—hinting at those closed and 
questionable chapters in an artist’s life that all men sus- 
pect and all women believe. 

‘“She had been, one told me, the mistress of Cor- 
nelius Van Tuyl himself—and I would have strangled 
the puppy for the suggestion, if doing so would not 
have given color to the rumors already set afloat re- 
garding us. 

‘“* And so we lived, Rita and I, for the next few weeks 
in one of those lovers’ paradises of which poets sing— 
until the day came for her to sail for her home. I had 
been about some work of the parish—planning for a 
parade of my clergy that night, which was New Year’s 
eve; for even then we sought to bring all we could in 
from the streets for the midnight service—I had been 
working, and knew that Rita was to call at the rectory 
to bid my aunt good-by. Poor old Aunt Emma—she 
must have thought I was headed straight for destruc- 
tion. I called at the hotel. My divinity had driven 
away an hour before. I rushed home—and there I 
found her, talking ever so earnestly with Van Tuyl. 

“T was jealous at the thought of their 
being together—but I was too sure of her 
love to be jealous long—and (Continued on page 18) 


Anne St. 


NNE bade farewell to her brief and curious 
honeymoon the day Mrs. St. Cross came up the 
hill in the cart, with George, solicitous and de- 

pressed, beside her. They would be, permanently, a 
party of three in the future, and the situation must 
be met philosophically. She had so grounded herself 
in this idea, that she was able to extend a friendly 
welcome to the widow of her husband’s father. That 
lady was in fine feather, her mourning was immacu- 
late, in spite of her long ride on the cars; and she bore 
herself with an air of fastidiousness. She was one of 
those persons who blow invisible dust off a book before 
reading it; and wipe off a spotless plate with a napkin. 
She looked Anne’s gay little shack over with the air of 
a housekeeper who believes in having a dozen sets of 
table linen, all properly marked, and then turned on 
Anne with a smile of comprehension as if forestalling 
any apologies. 

“Cecilia told me you and George were merely camp- 
ing out,’’ she said in her sugary voice. ‘‘So I was pre- 
pared to find it even worse than this. Cecilia didn’t 
think I could stand it at all, but I told her I could stand 
a good deal when I had to. There’s certainly nothing 
of the nature of a camp about Cecilia’s house. She’s 
engaged in making the town sit up and take notice. 


“Don’t, Anne!”’ 
He Cried 


House parties and lawn parties and dinners 
on all the time—half a dozen servants, a 
brougham and touring car!”’ 

“‘T didn’t suppose Upperdyke could keep 
up that sort of a thing,’’ said George. ‘‘He 
must be a richer man than I thought.”’ 

“He’s branching out in many directions,’’ returned 
Dena—for they had elected to call Mrs. Martin St. 
Cross by her Christian name. “And I think he’s over- 
working. You remember that he kept his boyish looks 
even after he got to be a man of affairs; but all that is 
quite gone now. It’s the general opinion that he has to 
sweat to keep up with his wife’s extravagances.”’ 

‘Cecilia never could get enough of life,’’ mused 
Anne. ‘‘She wants to plunge into it as boys plunge 
into the water—wants to go head over heels into experi- 
ence.”’ 

““She’s doing it!’’? commented Dena. 

She threw up her hands when she saw.the bedroom 
Anne had contrived for her with fresh whitewash and 
violet chintz. 

“La!” she cried. ‘‘It’s a sort of shed effect, isn’t 
it? You’re a great contriver, Anne. My mother would 
have appreciated you. When she had a burnt cake she 
frosted it, and it looked twice as good as it would if it 
had been an honestly good one.”’ 

She felt of the bed to test the spring of the mattress, 
and lifted the valance of the dressing table which Anne 
had contrived out of a packing box. Dena professed 
herself to be much amused, and having completed her 
survey, she embraced Anne several times in token of 
gratitude, leaving wet kisses on Anne’s cheek, which 
were secretly wiped away at the earliest opportunity. 
Her nerves were quivering, and she felt her only safety, 
for the time being, lay in flight. 

““T shall leave you and Dena together for a little 
chat,”’ she said to her husband. ‘‘ There are a number 
of calls I must make in the village, and I have my organ 
practicing to do,’’ and in spite of the offended look on 
the face of her guest, and the surprise which her hus- 
band expressed, she got into the cart from which the 
horse had not been unharnessed, and drove down to 
the village. 

She made five or six calls and chose Mrs. Wallace’s 
door as the last one to which to turn in. That lady 
was in the midst of preserving, but she received her 
visitor. 


““Can’t leave the kettle,’ she called. ‘‘Got to keep 
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stirring, but you come right in the kitchen, Mis’ St. 
Cross, and set down if you can stand the heat.”’ 

Mrs. Wallace was a famous putter-up of fruit, and 
her methods were dark and secret, in contrast to the 
brillianey and popularity of the results she obtained. 

“Tt ain’t everybody,’’ she confessed, ‘‘that I’d like 
to have pryin’ around my kitchen when I was puttin’- 
up, but you ain’t the peeking and quizzin’ kind, I’ll say 
that. To speak out flat, I think a little more interest in 
domestic proceedin’s wouldn’t hurt you a mite. I 
speak right out as if you was my own daughter.”’ 

““Oh, I’m intensely interested, really, Mrs. Wallace, 
but the time I can devote to my house is limited. I am 
expected to help my husband in his parish work, and— 
and my strength isn’t quite what it was.” 

““Yes,’’ agreed Mrs. Wallace, ‘‘a minister’s wife has 
her own peculiar cross to bear, I knowthat. She has to 
stand ready to fill places that other women ain’t never 
called on to fill, That’s what I tell folks. I say, ‘You 
don’t suppose Mis’ St. Cross is hankerin’ to sit up night 
after night and play chess with a drunken good-for- 
nothin’, do ye? Can’t you see she’s tryin’ to help her 
husband snatch a soul from the burnin’? Depend upon 
it,’ saysI, ‘there ain’t nothin’ between them two that 
ain’t square and fair.’”’ 

Anne had arisen, trembling. 

““Mrs. Wallace,”’ she cried, ‘‘you don’t mean to tell 
me people are saying ——”’ 

“Now don’t you get excited, my dear. People al- 
ways will say a mean thing if they can find a mean thing 
to say. I set ’em right on the question, you make up 
your mind to that. It was the same about that poor 
Whittlesey. ‘Don’t you know the boy’s lonesome, an’ 

the dust o’ death is gettin’ in his young throat 
and chokin’ him,’ says I. ‘Let him go to the 
minister’s wife for comfort. She’s a true friend 
to him,’ says I, ‘and anyone who make any- 
thing else out of his visits to her, is low 
down,’ says I.” 

Mrs. Wallace was not prepared for 
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what happened, 
nor was she soon 
to forget the vision 
of a white-faced 
woman who flew out of the house, 
leaped into her cart, and lashed her 

mare down the street. George saw her coming and 
ran to meet her, calling to her to have patience. 

“Don’t, Anne, don’t,”’ he cried, as he saw her, who 
would not willingly hurt a fly, laying the lash along the 
flanks of the amazed beasts. 

“Stop, Anne,”’ he shouted. ‘‘I command you, stop! 
Are you ill? Has something happened in the village.”’ 

Anne leaped to the ground and stood before him with 
flashing eyes. 

““Yes, George St. Cross,’’ she said, ‘‘something has 
happened! Your people there have taken my willing 
service and the last ounce of strength I had to spare, 
and then sneered my reputation away! They are talk- 
ing about me—ME—do you hear? Connecting my 
name with that drunkard, Hill, and that poor boy with 
his foot in the grave, Whittlesey! Never ask me to go 
down with them again! I will play for them no more, 
sing for them no more, teach their children no more, 
preside over their sewing society no more, call no more 
to be torn in pieces by them!”’ 

She swept past him into the house ,and almost ran 
into the arms of Dena, who stood waiting for her. 

“You really must not excite yourself, my dear 
Anne,’’ she cooed. ‘‘Come, lie down and let me cover 
you up.”’ 

““Why should I be covered up?’’ demanded Anne. 
““No thanks, I don’t want to be kissed. I want to be 
treated with justice, not fawned upon nor lied about.” 

The door closed behind her, the key turned in the 
lock. 

George was in a difficult position. His heart yearned 
over her, but he could not beseech her to let him in 
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while Dena was there to listen to his supplications. It 
was Dena, herself, who first ventured to accost her. _ 

“Tl lay the table and get tea, if you’ll tell me where 
to find the things,’’ she said. But she got no answer, 
and was forced to act on her own initiative. 

“Tt’s rather a slim little feast,’’ she said apologeti- 
cally to her stepson, when he had seated himself miser- 
ably opposite her, “‘ but it’s all I can find.” 

“Anne hasn’t had over much time to give to cooking 
lately,’’ George said. He did not realize that she had 
had but little money with which to pay for the food. 
He waited till he had seen his stepmother settled to her 
unpacking, and then went to search for Hill, the young 
man whose feet walked the devious ways. It was almost 
midnight when he came up the path with him, and saw 
the boy to his tent. He prayed with him, and gave him 
the preparation which was supposed to stop the whiskey 
craving. 

“Hill,” he said, ‘“‘I raised the money for this medi- 
cine on a ring my father gave me. I leave it to your 
honor to take this antidote, and to help me fight your 
devils. I cannot doit alone. Answer me truly, is there 
some remnant of purpose and self-respect left in you, 
or do you know yourself to be as unstable as water?”’ 

“‘T tell you truly, I believe I’ll be a man yet, Mr. St. 
Cross.”’ He held out a shaking hand, which St. Cross 
grasped. 

He crossed to his dark house and found Anne’s door 
standing open, and the room vacant. For a moment a 
terrible fear assailed him, but before he had time to 
shape it a voice called him from the rear porch. Anne 
was sitting there, looking up at the stars. 

““George,’’ she said, ‘‘I heard you talking to that 
poor boy, and I pray from my heart he may be saved 
through you. And, my dear, word came a while ago 


that poor Hector Whittlesey died of a hemos this 
afternoon.” 

“Poor lad!’’ 

“Yes, and they may misunderstand me, if they like, 
George, but I’m going to sing at his funeral service a 
beautiful requiem he wrote himself. So much he shall 
have.” 

“Yes, brave little Anne.” 

“And I have asked Dena never, never to kiss me.”’ 

“Yes, honest Anne.” 

“* And she shall share my crust to the final halving.” 

“Yes, generous Anne.’’ 

“‘T want to be alone,”’ she said. So he left her in the 
starlight; and he, too, knew, that somehow, mysteri- 
ously, their honeymoon was past. Henceforth she was 
to be with him in the burden and heat of the day, 
carrying her full share of the burdens, with a strength 
less than his in all respects. 

So the long summer passed, and Anne learned to 
accept ‘‘donations’’ from members of her congrega- 
tion, to entertain at lawn fetes, to preside over church 
suppers. Then autumn came, with the work for the 
bazaar. The church was in arrears, and the Ladies’ 
Aid was expected to make up the deficit. This meant 
personal attention to a multiplicity of small duties. 
Anne supervised the making of hundreds of articles for 
this church fair, and for three days she was on her feet 
almost constantly, finding herself at night too tired to 
sleep. The society netted three hundred dollars, but 
this was not as large a sum as had been looked for, and 
she was given to understand that she was considered 
something of a novice. ‘(Continued on page 9) 
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The week before the baby came, George, 
who had been at Girard for three days, 
came home with a piece of news. 

*‘T’ve taken rather a decisive step, my 
dear,’ he-said. ‘‘I’ve borrowed three 
thousand dollars for the benefit of the 
people at Girard. They are to put up a 
modest meeting house, and will do as 
much of the work with their own hands 
as possible. .We must have a place of 
worship if we’re to have any spiritual 
growth. Our services at the different 
homes are interrupted in all manner and 
unseemly ways, and I felt unwilling to con- 
duct services under such conditions.”’ 

““T didn’t think they had the initiative,” 
said Anne. ‘They have such a fashion at 
Girard of seeming to bow to destiny. It’s 
a wonder they didn’t think it their fate 
to worship in granaries and farm living- 
rooms all their lives.” 

““Don’t be severe, my dear girl,’’. George said, smil- 
ingly. ‘‘But as a matter of fact it was I who had the 
initiative. I borrowed the money on my own responsi- 
bility, but, of course, with their approval.”’ 

Anne looked at him, large-eyed. 

“You mean, ’’she said, slowly, “‘that it is your debt 
—that you are to pay it?” 

“‘T mean just that,’’ he answered with an accent of 
ostentatious firmness. ‘‘I’ve taken out a life-insurance 
policy so that in the event of my death you would be 
able to meet the debt.”’ 

“Oh! And the interest?” 

“Well, the people will try to keep that up, but in the 
event of their needing help, I stand ready to aid them.”’ 

“T see. And—and, George—is this three thousand 
dollars life insurance all you carry?”’ 

“Yes, I couldn’t afford to carry any more now.’ 
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The Woman That Wanted 


By LEILA BURTON WELLS 


66 O YOU think you can do 

anything with me?” 

Martha hesitated a mo- 
ment, as if to give the other woman 
a chance to speak, and then, as no 
answer was forthcoming, added, 
with a pitiful upward glance, “I 
ain’t fifty yet!”’ 

“Not fifty yet!” . The girl re- 
peated the words in a sort of hor- 
ror, concentrating her professional 
energies on Martha’s face and fig- 
ure reflected in the relentless mir- 
ror. How fatally youth had de- 
serted both. A huge bony frame, 
thinly covered with flesh. Stooped 
shoulders from which hung a 
shrunken head, with a face peering 
from it. A face that seemed to 
look upward with an effort. A face 
riotously old, on which time had 
played many tragic tunes! With 
an almost uncontrollable shiver she began to lay out 
some toilet articles on the little shelf before the mirror. 

“You want your hair touched up, I suppose?”’ she 
asked unwillingly, her abashed eyes fixed on the stringy 
gray hair under the grotesque hat. 

Martha settled herself more squarely in her chair. 
“T don’t care what you do to me!” she stated, closing 
her lips in a hard line. ‘‘I just want to look as young as 
you can make me. The paper promises that, you 
know ea 

“What paper?”’ The girl paused in undoing Mar- 
tha’s long thin hair to glance at her inquiringly. 

“This paper.”’ Martha laid a little slip cut from a 
newspaper under the girl’s eyes. It was headed 
‘Beauty Restored’’ and told how “‘ hollow cheeks, de- 
formed noses, and all facial defects were corrected pain- 
lessly and permanently.”’ 

The girl measured the shrinking woman before her 
with an appraising eye. Her face grew cold and 
calculating. 

“‘Of course,’’ she explained defensively, ‘‘ you know, 
that when we claim to restore youth, our customers 
understand that it requires time—time and patience. 
Undoubtedly, your cheeks can be filled out with paraffin 
here—and for these lines,’’ touching the sagging cheeks, 
“there is the French skinning process——”’ 

Martha shrank under the busy hands. ‘‘Skinning!”’ 
with a gasp of horror. ‘‘Skinning! Why it sound al- 
most wicked.”’ 

“We do it every day,”’ with difficulty repressing a 
smile of intense amusement as she began washing and 
soaping Martha’s unlovely head. - ee 


“You Silly Ninnies, She’s Dying, 
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GEOR Iti steigeen, 


I Tell You” 


““And baby—and me?”’ 

“You have your people, Anne, and you are better 
qualified than Iam to meet the world on its own terms 
and provide material necessities. Besides, you are a 
God-loving woman, and the blessings of God will not 
fail you. But at Girard there is desperate need for 
spiritual endeavor. There is not enough amusement or 
variety, and it shows in the rapidly increasing moral 
degeneration of the young folk. If they are not brought 
into a life rich with spiritual blessings, I shudder to 
think what their fate will be. I must do what I can, 
Anne. No religious responsibility ever was laid upon 
me so imperative as that at Girard. I’ve no wish to 
give you all of the details of the struggle I am having 
there. Were I to tell them, you would be tempted to 
leave this peaceful home and go there to work among 
them. 

Anne shook her head, slowly. 


“I’ve Driven Behind the Plow—and I’m Tired—That’s All” 


For a long time there was no sound save the splashing 
water. - Then the girl remarked, as she deftly twisted 
her customer’s hair in a tight knot on the top of her 
head, and turned on the hot air tubes, “‘I guess you 
haven’t been in the city long?”’ 

Martha spoke from under the avalanche of hair. 
“‘T’ve never been in the city before in all my life.”’ 

“Really?”’ The girl’s eyes were curious. 

“‘T’ve never been anywhere, or seen anything before 
in all my life,’? Martha was repeating stoically, her 
eyes on the young, unlined face bent over hers. “‘I 
was married when I was sixteen, and went to live on a 
farm.”’ 

The girl trembled before the weary, passionate eyes 
that met hers in the glass. ‘‘Do you mean it?” she 
gasped. 

Martha nodded, looking down at the great twisted 
hands lying in her lap. ‘‘I’ve done all kinds of rough 
work,”’ she said, as if giving voice to a statement which 
had been repeated mentally innumerable times. ‘‘I’ve 
worked like one of the dumb beasts in the fields—I’ve 
carried the fodder, and driven behind the plow—and 
I’m tired—that’s all! I’m going to begin to live! It 
tain’t too late! I am going to begin at the begin- 
ning ta 

The girl stared at the tragic face with wide, incredu- 
lous eyes. ‘‘To begin to live!’’ she repeated with awe 
in her voice. ‘‘ To begin to live—now!’’ 

Martha’s face grew pale. ‘“‘It isn’t ever too late to 
begin!” 

The girl shuddered. ‘‘ Do you mean you haven’t ever 
seen anything?” she demanded in pained wonder. 
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“You are mistaken, George,’’ she 
said, quietly. ‘‘It would under all cir- 
cumstances be my instinct to keep 
this dear home as it is now. I would add 
to the goodness of the world if I could, by 
helping others to such a home as this, but 
I wouldn’t bring anyone here who would 
profane it, if I had my way. Not Hill; not 
Dena; not these poor people at Girard, 
with their nasty minds and evil habits. It 
is enough that you go forth, you, my 
Christian knight, to fight these battles. 
But here, at home, is your place of re- 
freshment. I am no missionary, George. 
I am your loving wife. ”’ 

Another man might have passed over 
the ethical aspects of the case for the sake 
of the moment’s sweetness. But St. Cross 
could not. 

“Until. you are willing to give up all 
things, Anne—fastidiousness, seclusion, home itself, for 
the sake of the Christ idea—you have not become a 
Christian in the full meaning of the word.”’ 

Anne looked at-him wistfully. A change had been 
coming over him of late. He seemed curiously removed 
from her, and now, as he spoke, he appeared to be offer- 
ing spiritual ministrations to her as he would to any 
other person requiring his advice.- She put out a 
hand diffidently and touched his. 

““George,’’ she said, ‘‘it comes over me that you and 
I are losing each other, somehow. We are not looking 
eye to eye, and speaking out plainly our whole souls to 
each other as we did at first.” 

She almost looked for a denial, but it did not come. 
George was silent for what seemed to her a heart- 
breakingly long time. When he did speak his words 
had the accent of truth, and they confirmed what she 
had felt. (Continued on page 25) 


to Live 


Illustrations by Albert Levering 


““Not theatres, or dance halls, or 
moving picture shows——?” 

**T tell you I’ve been as good as 
dead for ten years.’’ Martha 
closed her eyes, as if with a physi- 
eal effort she could shut out the 
picture of her repudiated past. 
“JT ain’t never felt the blood 
throbbing in my veins; I ain’t 
never had a fine dress, or a bright 
ribbon, or anyone to tell me I was 
pretty ai 

The girl’s hands were very tender 
as she silently drew a comb dark- 
ened with dye through the gray 
hair. 

‘‘Didn’t you?”’ she asked, softly, 
wondering dumbly if even in youth, 
Martha had ever owned comeli- 


ness. ‘“‘Didn’t you ever have a 
beau—a fellow, I mean?”’ Her 
: voice fell to a pitying whisper. 
Martha closed her narrow lips. ‘‘No one but my 
husband oe 
“Was he ” eying Martha doubtfully. ‘‘ Was 


your husband nice—good-looking, I mean?” 

Martha moved her head as if in pain. 

“‘He was a cripple——’”’ Then as the girl dropped a 
horrified exclamation, she added as if to palliate the 
bitterness of her tone. ‘‘He couldn’t help that, of 
course; a mule fell on him two weeks after we were 
married!” 

“How awful!’? The comb dropped from the girl’s 
hand, and she did not stoop to recover it, for she was 
staring at Martha’s face in the mirror, as we stare at an 
uncovered wound. ‘‘Oh, how awful!” she repeated. 

“Yes, it is awful.”’ 

‘Is he with you here?”’ in awe-struck pity. 

“*No, he isn’t with me here!”’ 

As Martha spoke she seemed to see the words of the 
merciless message she had left as an explanation of her 
going, written across the mirror in letters of fire. 

“T am going away! Hannah can take care of you. 
She can learn to work. I am tired!” 

There was something almost shameful in the ruthless 
brevity of those words. She trembled inwardly as ‘she 
examined them. What if the girl standing behind her 
knew she had abandoned a crippled man without word 
of warning! Would that coveted sympathy be shining 
from her young eyes? Would she understand? Would 
anyone understand? 

“You must have felt almost crazy sometimes?’’ 
The girl’s inquiring voice caused her to start as if she 
had been roughly shaken. She lifted her head. 
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“Yes, I felt almost 
crazy sometimes.” 

“Didn’t you ever 
try to go away be- 
fore?”’ 

“Yes, I tried to go 
away before.’’ 

SOW hig didnt 
you?” 

“T took twenty 
years to save enough 
money, making pre- 
serves.” 

Ah, now self-pity 
welled up, and the old 
rebellion with it, ob- 
literating every other 
emotion. Hannah 
was learning to work 
at last! Her times 
for sitting by the win- 
dow, a piece of useless knitting falling from her flaccid 
fingers, had passed forever away. With a thrill of 
almost wicked joy Martha mentally pictured her step- 
daughter creeping whimperingly about her tasks— 
struggling with unlearned labors, stooping before the 
plow 

Her great hands twisted themselves in her lap, and 
the blood rushed to her face and neck. She had nothing 
to regret—nothing! They had taken all, now let them 
give all; even if they suffered dire want in doing it—— 

Great scalding tears crowded up and began to 
trickle past the wrinkles in her cheeks. Her mouth 
trembled 

The girl laid a gentle hand on her shoulder, trying 
not to let her commiserating eyes rest on the leathery 
face in the mirror—on the stooping shoulders and 
sunken chest. 

“Never mind,’’ she whispered with a pity ren- 
dered tender by personal shrinking from a like fate. 
“It’s never too late! Don’t ery—you can begin to 
live now! This very minute—— 

““Yes,’’ repeated Martha, her greedy eyes on the 
streak of vivid bronze appearing in her gray hair. 
“Yes, I can begin to live now! I’ve got money—and 
I’m free! I can begin now!”’ 

An hour later, as she emerged into the sunlight of 
the street, she made an almost superhuman effort to 
straighten her crooked back, remembering the girl’s 
parting injunction: ‘‘ For the Lord’s sake hold your 
head up—and get a new hat!’’ 

Martha smiled as she recalled that injunction. 
How enticing it was and how simple! She had 
only to stretch out her hand. She was in the 
city of her dreams! Living, moving, and breath- 
ing in an atmosphere of enchantment. 

Fifth Avenue stretched before her noisy and bewild- 
ering. She had money to buy, and no one could take 
it from her! Soon she would be like these other women 
she passed, gayly appareled and eternally young! 

She started to walk along, staring in wide-meuthed 
ecstasy into the shop windows. Everywhere she looked 
she was confronted by a gilded splendor that bewild- 
ered her. A sudden unnamed emotion swept over her, 
causing for an instant a sickening paralysis of her mus- 
cles. She became acutely conscious of her great awk- 
ward frame, as her knowledge-widened eyes watched 
in frightened fascination the passing crowds. There 
was some vast and terrible difference between herself 
and these indolent pleasure seekers. 

It was her clothes! 

She only had to be covered with fine things, and this 
sudden cringing pain would be stilled! She crept up to 
a long glass in a milliner’s window and looked at her- 
self. Had the paint and the dye done so little after 
all? She trembled mightily! How the wrinkles showed 
in her cheeks, and how terrible were the furrows in 
her brow! Had her head always crouched forward 
between her shoulders, like a thing ashamed? Could 
she cover that flat breast with any silken thing that 
? Was it too late? 

She stumbled away from the mirror, passionately 
fighting off the mental suggestion. No, a thousand 
times, no! It was never too late—never, never! 

Time and again she crept up to the doors of the shops 
towering on either side of her, only to slink away like 
a cowed cur. She was afraid! Afraid of this glittering 
world she had coveted! Afraid, with a shamed, lonely, 
helpless fear 

It was growing dark when she at last turned her 
weary feet toward her boarding place, still garbed in 
her rusty black suit and ludicrous hat. She had not 
dared to enter a single store! As she crept up the rick- 
ety steps to her room, she wondered dumbly what they 
would be doing at home. It was near six o’clock, and 
the country would be going to sleep! She seemed to 
hear the lowing of cattle, and the twittering of sleepy 
birds. A triumphant smile touched her lips as she 
pictured Hannah struggling with the milking! Han- 
nah! Hannah bending her back, carrying fodder, 
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“1 Am Going Away! Hannah Can Take Caye of You” 


scrubbing and scouring! There was a 
certain retributory bliss, even in the 
suggestion. Hannah working! Han- 
nah bending under the load! 

Martha turned away her thoughts. 
After all, what did it matter? She had 
stooped under those indolent demands 
for the last time. She had put it all 
behind, and no matter how difficult 
the aspect of her new life, she deter- 
mined to face and conquer it. She 
would train her hands to finger laces 
and ribbons, her body to hold itself 
loftily. 

As she lit the gas in her little box of 
a room, she saw by the clock that it was 
half past six. A girl in one of the de- 
partment stores had promised to call 
for her, to take her with some friends, 
and ‘‘show her the sights;’’ and Mar- 
tha trembled as she recalled her part- 
ing injunction: ‘‘ Get some glad rags, and for Heaven’s 
sake don’t let them know you’re from the country!”’ 

She was still in her old suit! How would she explain? 
What should she do? Would it be better not to go? 
Her friend’s face returned to her, sleek and well 
groomed. Martha had remembered her as a barefoot 
girl at home, but she saw her now mentally—super- 
cilious, gaudily dressed, and fearfully and wonderfully 
corseted. 

With a lump in her throat she went over to the wash 


Fora Moment the Pause Hung Between Them 


basin and hastily washed her face and hands, taking 
great care not to disturb her newly colored hair. She 
wiped the dust from her shoes, brushed her skirt; and 
then discovered a dusty artificial rose, hanging in a 
vase on the mantel shelf; she pinned it on the lapel of 
her serge coat, with patient care. 

The effect was strangely hopeless, but to her un- 
trained eyes the monstrous addition gave a needed 
touch of style. 

She was too excited and apprehensive to eat any 
supper, so she went down to the parlor of 
the boarding house, and seated herself on 
one of the red plush sofas to wait. 

The minutes seemed like hours! How 
slowly the hands of the clock moved! 
What if they should not come? What 
if she should miss the coveted joy? 

But no; laughter and the sound of 
strange voices reached her; and she went 
hastily to the front door. 

There was a dropping of the joyous 
banter as she appeared; and then an em- 
barrassed pause as her friend introduced 
her. Marthastood on the door-sill, looking 
around in consternation. There was so 
many of them and they were all so young 
and gaily dressed! She shrank back, 
wishing with all her soul she were some- 
where safe away from those inquisitive 
eyes. 

There are moments, hours, yes, days 
in all of our lives that in after years 
return to us in the dark and secret places 
of the night, causing an unendurable 
mental pang for a past shame, an un- 
guarded word, or distorted action; a pang 
so excruciating that the most stoical will 
lie with taut muscles, while the blood 
spreads in a humiliated flush from neck 
to forehead. 

This night was such a one to Mar- 
tha. In after years it haunted her 
quiet moments, bearing with it its 
memory of agonized self-abasement. 


How Still the House! How Unnaturally Still! 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


It did not take her long to become acutely conscious 
that she was being made an object of covert jest and 
ridicule by the other members of the party, and that 
when they reached Coney Island her ludicrous fears of 
the strange and grotesque amusements were a source of 
hilarious joy to the fun-seeking boys and girls. 

They dragged her from one side-show to the other, 
shrieking with laughter at her shrinking protests, her 
twisting hands, and white, scared face. 

It was not until she stumbled down from a scenic 
railway, where her frenzied shrieks had afforded amuse- 
ment for the indolent bystanders, that the deathlike 
pallor of her face caused them to pause a moment 
abashed 

“Let me go home!”’ importuning one cold face after 
another. ‘“‘I want to go home——” holding out 
palsied hands. : 

“Don’t be a goose!”’ Her friend shook her arm im- 
patiently. ‘‘ You’re making a perfect show of yourself! 
Everyone will know you’re from the country eS 

““T don’t care!’’ tearing her arm loose. ‘‘ Don’t hold 
me. J want to go home!’’ There was almost a menace 
in her tone. 

“Home at this hour! Why, you haven’t had a dance 
yet. Come on, girls, she hasn’t had a dance yet.”’ 

They surged around her, pulling her on all sides, 
shrieking with laughter at the suggestion. 

Her friend uttered a feeble protest, but it was 


promptly overruled. 


“Let you go? On to the 
dance, girls a 

ce No!’ 

Martha planted herself, holding back, but their 
strong young arms dragged her along. 

The band was hammering out a two-step as they 
reached the dance hall. It was crowded with gaily 
gliding forms. 

Martha, possessed only with a sickening revolt 
towards this glittering life she had bartered her all 
for, tried to escape; but one of the men, unheeding 
her frantie cries, caught her around the waist and 
dragged her onto the floor. 

““T can’t do it!’’ panted Martha, wildly. 
me go! Oh, let me go 

But his only answer was a shout of laughter. 
They were bobbing this way and that, he smirking 
and grimacing at his companions over his shoulder. 

The other couples on the floor stopped dancing to 
laugh and look; and a small boy’s young shrill treble 
floated above the music and ridicule. 

““T say,’ he shrieked aloud, ‘‘pipe de old guy 
wid the red hair, and the balloon skirt, will you? 
Gee, ain’t she a lemon!”’ 

It was the last straw. Putting forth one 
insane effort of her superb strength, Martha 
stopped short in the middle of the hall, stopped 
short without word of warning; and her com- 
panion unprepared fell sprawling to the floor! 

A deafening shout went up to the ceiling, and for an 
instant she stood there an uncertain, bewildered figure; 
then, followed by the laughter and derision, she walked 
across the dance hall floor. The people parted to let 
her pass, and a little silence fell. Her hat was hanging 
on one shoulder, her hair awry; the braid torn loose 
from her skirt. 

‘“Martha!’’ stammered her friend, catching her arm 
as she passed out of the 
enclosure. 

Martha looked at her 
with delirious eyes. 

““Don’t be mad,’”’ the 
other woman whispered, 
propitiatingly. “It 
was only fun——”’ 

Then a terrible thing 
happened! Martha flung 
her arms over her head 
and burst into tears. 


Not on your tintype! 


** Let 


the boys and girls gath- 
ered around her, urging 
her toward the door. 
But Martha, unable to 
control herself, stood 
alone, her great body 
shaken and torn with 
emotion, as a tree is 
worried, but not felled, 
by a murderous wind. 
Her friend shook her 
arm, trying to silence her. 
A curious crowd was ga- 
thering, and eyes peered 
on her from every side. 
“Get her to one of 
the benches by the band- 
stand,’’ someone whis- 
pered; but Martha re- 
sisted with violence. 
(Continued on page 15) 


Nervous and contrite, . 
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With the largest paid-in-advance circulation of any magazine in the world, this department of Woman’s World constitutes the loudest 
voice ever lifted in the name of the people. To waste such an enormous force for civic betterment would be as wanton as the non-utilization 
of the power of Niagara. Two millions of homes stirred to concerted action can practically bring to pass any legislation for the public good. 
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Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 


Our Part in the New Moral Revolution 
OMAN’S WORLD was the first publication to 
investigate and expose white slavery. 

For a period of one year this magazine devoted the 
bulk of its reading pages to the cause of social safety. 

It was a singlehanded fight, with scanty support from 
the press and no co-operation from associate periodicals. 

Accusations of yellow journalism, of muck digging, of 
sensational mongering, were hurled at us in every mail; 
subscriptions were discontinued; the advertising solici- 
tors of rival publications interpreted the greatest moral 
crusade in modern times as’a cheap attempt to secure 
circulation by catering to the lowest impulses of the 
community. 

But we knew the iruth. We realized what a cancer 
was eating into the heart of the nation. 

Day by day as the awful facts were uncovered our 
determination grew, even in the face of can- 
cellations from subscriber and advertiser. 

To cleanse foulness is not a pleasant nor 
a beautiful task, but to turn away from a 
great duty and to weigh journalistic honor 
upon the scales of expediency and profit is 
contemptible. 

Today we see our judgment vindicated— 
our courage justified. 

From coast to coast the nation has 
awakened. City and country press alike 
are lined up in defense of the home. 

Standard magazines, weeklies, even the 
most dignified and puritanical of old line 
editors, are bending their efforts to make 
America safer for its women, to warn the 
uncontaminated and the wholesome 
against the perils of immorality. 

Vigilance Committees have been formed 
throughout the Union; ministers, govern- 
ors, humanitarians, settlement workers, 
have joined the ranks and are met at a 

new ‘‘ Armageddon to battle for the Lord.”’ 

' It is a splendid thing to see. 
The death rattle is sounding in the throat 
' of the Twentieth Century’s master enemy 
—the reign of puritanism is ending—Truth 
has lifted its toreh—vice cannot exist in 
the light; it cannot survive frankness; it 
eanhot persist where courageous morality 
turns its eyes. 

The ‘‘nasty niceness’’ that wrecked a 
million homes and betrayed the prettiest 
of our girls and the staunchest of our 
young men is disclosed in its true guise. 

Ignorance is the root of more evil than money, and 
that spirit which tostered and battened ignorance, 
which bandaged the vision of innocence and surrendered 
the unsmirched and clean-blooded and clean-hearted to 
destruction, is passing. ; 

Prudery locks the front door and leaves all the win- 
dows open; prudery disguises a pest spot with a hedge 
of flowers; prudery turns back from duty and permits 
clean feet to slip in the mire; prudery lifts no shield 
against the horrors of unnamable diseases. 

It is selfishness in its worst form—false pride of the 
most inexcusable type. ‘ 

These things do not belong to an age of revelation; 
they are remnants of an era characterized by bigotry, 
child slavery and superstition. 

The trail which we blazed four years ago is now an 
open thoroughfare for philanthropy and legislation. 

We have indelibly demonstrated that WoOMAN’S 
WORLD “‘is the loudest voice ever lifted in the name of 
the people—that two millions of homes stirred to con- 
certed action can bring to pass any legislation for the 
public good.”’ 


Dancing to Destruction 
HEN I hear the music to the ‘Turkey Trot,” 
the ‘Tango,’ the ‘‘Grizzly Bear’? and the 
“Bunny Hug,” I can see the deyil fiddling in the band. 


Wolf of the night! 

See her there, 

Slinking out from her lair, 
Dyed of hair. 

With her eyes pencilled black 
As the woes on her back, 
And her cheeks painted red 
As the sins on her head— 


Yon she goes; 

Now she slows 

And peers in a face, 
Hoping grace. 

How God cried 
When her soul died 
In its pride 

For a whim 

Of some him 

Who lied! 


Double-edged the knife 
That smote when she fell, 
Double anguished the hell, 
For who can tell 


A few years ago, the police interdicted stage exhibi- 
tions of a less gross character. Today, fathers and hus- 
bands and brothers “‘trot’’ unblushingly in company 
with mother and daughters and sisters—the spectacle 
is appalling. 

The minuet is stately and exquisite; the waltz is 
poetry in motion; there is pure rhythm in the schottische 
and the polka; joy of living in the mazourka and char- 
dash, and rollicking fun in the Virginia reel. But the 
““trots”’ and ‘‘hugs”’ and ‘“‘tangos”’ are heritages from 
the bagnio—gifts of the brothel. 

A strong-willed and clean-minded woman e¢an at 
least restrain the impulses that must arise when her 
whole body is clasped against the sensuous swaying per- 
son of her partner, but the menace therein for the ignor- 
ant and irresolute of every age, is self-evident. 

New York has gone dance-mad. The Broadway 


Wolf of the Night 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


What mother 

What brother 

What other 

Was wounded as well! 


Coursing prey! 
Who shall say 
But sometime 
He whose crime 
Made her scarred 
Shall be barred 
In his path! 


Oh, how dread! 


Has worn her 

And torn her— 

This bold, 

Old 

Thing from the fold 

Of them who pace 
morning cold— 

This soul that he sold 

For a lie that he told— 

This dim, 

Grim 

Love-mate of him,— 


What a life! 


restaurants are crowded nightly with ‘‘trotters’’ whose 
activities continue until the closing hour. Road- 
houses advertise dancing for their patrons, and halls 
devoted solely to ‘‘trotting’”’ and ‘‘ragging’”’ are being 
opened in all quarters. 

The seriousness of the situation is intensified by the 
sale of drinks; and between lascivious music, lustful 
dancing and liquor, the toll of dishonor is bound to be 
heavy. 

To make matters worse, many hotels announce tea- 
dances, affording opportunity for girls to elude the 
vigilance of their parents and for married women to 
take advantage of their confiding and unsuspecting 
husbands. 

Meanwhile, the devil fiddles and smiles—business is 
picking up in Hell. 


The Deadly “‘Public’’ Hair Brush 


Pp ewsAks of the barber’s hair brush as you would 
shun the plague. It is pest-ridden, lurking with 
microbes, contaminated, dangerous—a common- carrier 
of vile disease. 

The scalp is still a realm of mystery to the average 
physician. Few doctors understand the hair and the 
diseases which destroy it. 

Baldness, contrary to a long-cherished delusion, is not 
an hereditary weakness. Weak scalps are often trans- 


See her slink on her way, 


And behold how man’s wrath 


in the 


This price of a whim. 


mitted from generation to generation; but the prime 
cause of a “‘retreating forehead”’ is a most insidious 
and infinitesimal microbe which begins to make its 
appearance around the age of puberty. At least every 
fourth man is infected with this germ, and the barber 
shop is its clearing house. 

But the microbe of baldness is only one of the dangers 
transmitted by the ‘‘community hair brush.’’ Eezema, 
syphilis, even skin cancer affect the scalp as well as the 
body. The tonsorial parlor is constantly ringing with 
the cry of ““Next!’’ Besides signifying an empty chair, 
it may mean that you are about to succeed to any one 
of a score of scalp troubles, ranging from seborrhoea 
to blood-poisoning. 

The so-called ‘‘antiseptic sticks,’’ with which the 
barber checks the flow of blood from a cut pimple or a 
scratch, is likely to be impregnated with devastating 
organisms fresh from the veins of a deathly 
sick man. 

If you must be shaved in a shop, refuse 
the service of the styptic stick and wait 
until you get home to brush your hair. 
Individual combs and brushes are as logi- 
cal and imperative as private tooth 
brushes. Every member of the family 
should have his own brush and comb, 
children, especially, should not use any 
article which has touched the head of 
another. 

We will gladly supply further details up- 
on this subject to any reader desiring in- 
formation. We suggest a crusade in every 
town against ‘‘Community”’ brushes and 
combs in offices, lavatories and public 
schools. 

Ask your local newspaper to reprint this 
article. Editors are always glad to encour- 
age sanitary measures. 


A Common Enemy 


ABOR and capital alike find a common 

enemy in the ‘I. W. W.”’ The prop- 

erty-holder and the worker are equally 
menaced by the spread of its doctrines. 

The Industrial Workers of the World de- 
clare for the abolition of control over in- 
dividual liberty, deny the right of state or 
nation to impose its will, preach the de- 
struction of property, advocate the over- 
throw of government and urge the confis- 
cation of all sources of production. 

Its leaders are demagogues without parallel since the 
French revolution. Wherever they appear, the mission- 
aries of the I. W. W. incite violence to the point of civil 
revolution. They capitalize the unrest of a growing 
nation and poison ignorance with venom. 

Their wild promises of a millennium which will abol- 
ish employers, raise the incompetent and shiftless to the 
level of the efficient and thrifty and reward the unde- 
serving in equal measure to the earnest and self-respect- 
ing would be ludicrous and ridiculous, were it not that 
their chief activities are devoted to the prostitution of 
the most unintelligent, superstitious and illiterate. 

There are no constructive ideas nor elevating ideals 
in the I. W. W. propaganda. Labor has its just causes 
and grievances, but he who seeks to cancel representa- 
tive government and declares for the overthrow of 
legislative machinery, threatens to annihilate the very 
influences through which labor’s wrongs can be most 
rapidly righted. 

So long as human nature manifests itself, there will 
be weak men and strong men, leaders and failures. 
The greedy and the callous will always seek to benefit 
to the full extent of their advantages; but the progress 
of humanitarianism is swift; the spirit of brotherhood 
between master and man grows stronger every year; 
cruelty is rapidly disappearing from industry; wages 
have never been so high; hours of employment never so 
short; the paternalism of the employer never so broad. 
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| Hints on the Art of Living 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


Shadows 


T IS the shadows of 

life that make the 
beauty of life. 

They make the rich- 
ness of life. 

If you could be al- 
ways perfectly happy 
you would miss the 
sweetest. secret of ex- 
istence, for that secret 
is hidden in sorrow. It 
is the shadows that 
make us human. It is 
well to be happy. Itis 
better to be human. 

“The shadows!” exclaims Auguste Rodin, as 
he gazes upon the Venus de Milo in the Louvre. 
“The divine play of shadows on antique 
marbles! One might say that shadows love 
masterpieces. They hang upon them, they 
make for them adornment. I find only among 
the Gothics and with Rembrandt such orches- 
tras of shadows. They surround beauty with 
mystery; they pour peace over us.” 

‘Suffering alone can lead souls into the high 
majesty of living. 

No man could have amassed enough treasures 
of feeling and of divine humanity to become 
Master of the World, except “a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief.” 


The Oak and the Cat 
Y THE side of the Blue Sea 
Ts a great and green oak tree, 
Girt with a golden chain. 
Day and night a marvelous and learned cat 
Crawls around this oak. 
When he crawls to the right he sings a song; 
When he crawls to the left he tells a story. 
It is there you must sit down and learn 
The understanding of Russian legends. 
There the spirit of Russia and the fantasy of our 
ancestors come to life again. 

So runs the allegory of Pushkin. And the 
truth contained in it is this: that whoever 
would know a people must learn the people’s 
folk-lore. : ape 

The legends of a race are more significant 
than its history. 

The current literature of Germany gives one 
no such glimpse of the heart of the German folk 
as do Grimm’s Fairy Tales. There is more 
truth about the English nation in Percy’s 
Reliques than in Macauley’s history. 

It is the same with the individual. The 
dreams and fancies you had, the tales told you, 
and the games you played, when a child, have 
a great deal more to do with you than the events 
of your maturer days. You must go back to the 
cat and the oak. 


The Middle Way 


ROBABLY one of the bits of advice Adam 
handed to his children was: “The middle 
way is the safest.” At any rate, so far back 
that the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, this proverb has been in use, ever respect- 
ed by the old, ever disregarded by the young. 
When Socrates was asked to give in a nut- 
shell the gist of his philosophy, he answered: 
“Nothing too much.” 
The famous prayer of Agar was: “Lord, give 
me neither poverty nor riches!” 
All creation is a balance of forces. Happi- 
ness, success, religion are forms of balance. 
Joy is not a solid thing like a stone or a house, 
it is a moving, going product, like a bicycle or a 
spinning top. It is not something you can get, 
or that any one can give you; it is an art that 
you can learn. Says Katherine Tynan: 
I thank God when I kneel to pray 
That mine is still the middle way, 
Set in a safe and sweet estate 
Between the litile and the great, 
Not troubled with wealth’s cares, nor yet 
Too poor, where needs that cark and fret 
Push out sweet leisure and green nooks 
And give no chance for talk and books. 


The Grudge 
HE Grudge is a variation of egotism. 
The more a man loves himself the harder 
he can hate another. 

The grudge is the one superior power of small 
souls. A little, weak, contemptible person can 
excel a great and good person in just one thing, 
stubbornness. 

Grudges are like cats; though by nature 
cruel, yet they are easily domesticated and love 
home. I have known gentle and pleasant peo- 
ple who have housed a grudge for twenty years. 

A grudge is a sort of insanity. One usually 
encourages those feelings that make him happy; 
but one keeps a grudge because it makes him 
wretched. 

A grudge is generally formed by enforced 
intimacy with people you do not like. To be on 
good terms with any person you must have one 
of two things, love or distance. 

A grudge paralyzes the reasoning faculties. 
Don’t argue with the McCanns about their hate 
of the McMurphys, with the Frenchman con- 
cerning his contempt for a German, nor with 
the anarchist as to bitterness toward aristo- 
crats. Go out and argue with the north wind. 
Go talk to the man driving rivets in a steam 
boiler. 

The perfect grudge-product is race-hatred, 
the largest extant man-eating dinosaurus; this 
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nasty beast is surrounded by a flock of plumed 
military cock-sparrows; women feed him; poli- 
ticians pet him; and poets celebrate him in song 
and legend. 


Mothers Become Great 
| governing your children there is one thing 
worse than being wrong, and that is in being 
in a hurry. 

Impatience, if joined to great conscientious- 
ness, results in tyranny, cruelty and loveless- 
ness. 

There is no equipment for child training pos- 
sible without self-sacrifice. Unless you re- 
nounce yourself, your laziness, your stubborn- 
ness and your pride, and unless you take up 
your cross daily, you cannot be of service to the 
children. 

It is good to tell your child what is right, that 
is, pretty good, but not much. It is infinitely 
better to manage so that he himself discerns 
for himself and by his own experience what is 
right. 

The object of governing children is to develop 
them, to make grow their moral sense, their 
judgment, their self-control. It is not to make 
them toe the mark, and be nice children and not 
bother mamma. 

This is why good mothers become great 
women; for to train children rightly is the very 
best training in the world for the trainers. 

I know of no business harder than that of be- 
ing a wise mother. Yet with love it becomes 


easy. 
Morality and Fate 
UR highest morality arises not from the 
apparent justice, but from the apparent 
injustice of fate. 

If every good deed were straightway visibly 
rewarded and every bad deed punished we 
should not believe in God. 

The finest flower of faith blossoms where 
Nature or Destiny is seemingly cruel and 
vicious. 

When the good mother dies, while her chil- 
dren and husband so need her; when the saint 
is attacked by cancer; when the train wreck 
kills sixty children; when the wicked prosper 
and grow fat; then it is that the soul is thrown 
back upon a higher morality by the seeming 
immorality of the universe. 

It is not the calamity that befalls bad men, 
but their success and laughter, that forces us to 
believe in God; so it is not the prosperity but 
the adversity of the righteous that persuade us 
of a Just Judge. 

The universe does not make man moral; man 
makes the universe moral. 

Man imposed his unconquerable instincts of 
justice upon the world and upon the heavens. 

The throne of God is in the breast of man- 
kind. 

Coziness and Infinity 
EN’S real home is the infinite. Nothing 
less than utter boundlessness can satisfy 
him. If he knew where is the last line of stars 
he would feel hemmed in. 

There is a home feeling in my village, my 
house; but that is but half; the other half is the 
wide world all around. 

The outside of a home is as essential to it as 
the inside. 

It was a sad day for the youth of the world 
when the first sailor circumnavigated the globe. 
That day the world came of age; continents of 
fancy, peopled with -centaurs and gods, dis- 
appeared and gave way to Americas heavy with 
business. 

We complain of death, because it is mysteri- 
ous, and we go away into it knowing not whith- 
er; and yet death is the right setting for life. 
What if life debouched into something definite, 
known, hard? All its ethereal beauty would be 
shorn. 

It is well to have a little cottage, but let it be 
by the wide sea. It is well to gather about the 
camp-fire, but it must be ringed with strange 
darkness. It is well to be Me, but Me would 
mean nothing without the circumambient 
humanity. It is well to tread the solid earth, 
but let it be a swinging planet in heavens that 
have no end. 

There is no coziness without its complement 
of infinity. 


Father and Son 
AMERTON relates that a kind-hearted 
English gentleman once said to him: “My 
father was the most thoroughly unbearable 
person I ever met in my life.” 

That gives us a glimpse of one of the most 
tragic situations of modern life; the father and 
son who constantly irritate one another. 

As the boy emerges from childhood and be- 
gins to develop his own personality, the father 
often finds it impossible to adjust himself to the 
change. They drift into alienation. 

Impotent, or unwilling, to control his son, he 
falls back into sarcasm, sneering, contempt. 
Then the boy, when not openly insolvent, be- 
comes sullen. 

The only remedy for this sort of thing is for 
the father frankly to recognize the individuality 
of the son, to seek to deal with him as an equal, 
to treat him with respect, and, when the boy 
comes to grief by his unwisdom, to seize that 
opportunity to befriend him and as a friend to 
make him see his folly. 

Only good, strong, repeated doses of love and 
companionship, administered with self-restraint, 
can solve the problem. 


‘““ COMRADES’ CORNER ”’ By 


A GOOD many let- 
ters come to this 
department from girls 
who are “stage- 
struck.” They arrive 
every month in the 
year but this is a good 
month in which to 
answer them, because 
just now in New York 
there is an army of 
girls trying to get be- 
fore the footlights— 
a heart-sick,  half- 
starving army, be- 
sieging unsuccessfully 
the offices of the man- 
agers of theatrical agencies; an army made up of 
pretty recruits who have never seen a dressing- 
room or grease-paint, and of equally pretty girls 
with stage experience; and they are all equally 
unsuccessful. 

Doubtless girls yearn for the stage because of 
that fatal mixture in their veins which is made 
up of youth, egotism and imagination. We all 
long for romance and have a tendency to hero- 
worship. 

It is easy to follow the simple route of a girl’s 
psychology. She picks up a magazine, and looks 
over to that section of it where the pages show 
a great deal of picture and a very little print. 
She selects a photograph which she likes; some- 
times it bears a remote resemblance to herself, 
or perhaps looks as she would like to look. 

“T believe I'd look well with my hair that 
way,” she reflects. 

She tries the new style of hair-dressing, and 
she tries to copy the expression or pose of the 
actress. Perhaps she makes an attempt at re- 
producing the dress. She searches the margins 
of print to find out what she can about the 
actress’s private life, her fads and predilections. 
Whatever she learns, she absorbs, consciously 
or unconsciously, an envy of the attention and 
praise the actress receives. Unconsciously she 
begins to put herself in the actress’ place, just 
as she puts herself in the place of the heroine 
when she reads a thrilling novel. 

With youth in her veins, she wants something 
to happen, some adventure. She cannot go and 
seek it as a romantic boy might; she knows it 
would not be safe to take the high road and meet 
whatever might chance. In short, she wants 
her adventure to be more or less conventional- 
ized. Excitement, love, the adulation of the 
crowd—where else, she asks herself, is one sure 
of getting that except on the stage? 

The girl may do some real thinking about the 
life of an actress or she may not. But in any 
event, her thinking is not likely to help her 
much, because she does it without any real 
knowledge of the circumstances of the career 
which she wishes to undertake. Perhaps she 
has heard that it takes hard work to succeed; 
very well, she is prepared to work hard. Per- 
haps she has heard that temptations will assail 
her; very well, she is strong enough to with- 
stand temptation. She knows she has it in her 
to succeed. She supposes that all that is neces- 
sary is beauty, some talent, a strong will and 
hard work. 

But that is not all. She should have keen 
mental ability, and a thorough education. No 
woman star in the legitimate drama of today 
but is a woman of keen intellectual power and 
well-trained mind. Over and over again in her 
life in the world and on the stage such an actress 
has given herself the equivalent of a college 
education. Moreover, intellectual qualities are 
never enough; the real star has always high 
powers of imagination—a creative talent that 
would probably have won her recognition in 
some other field of art. Besides this, she must 
have insight, sympathy and adaptability. 


Have Wrong Idea of Stage 


HAT young girl, aspiring to be a footlight 
luminary thinks of her career from all these 
angles? And however carefully she thinks she 
regards it, she never really knows what she is 
contemplating. Suppose she determines to go 
on the stage; suppose she saves her money and 
arrives in New York, hoping to win her way. 
Perhaps she has no letters of introduction; per- 
haps she has somehow got one to the manager 
of a theatrical agency; in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand it avails her 
nothing except (possibly) a trifle of added 
courtesy. “She looks for a hall-bedroom; the 
cheapest she can get in a livable neighborhood 
is three dollars and it may be much more. Even 
if she eats largely in her own room, she can not 
be properly nourished on less than three dollars 
more. Also, she must look well. Her chance of 
getting something from the agencies if she is 
inexperienced and has not powerful influence 
are almost nothing; they would be less than 
nothing if she appeared badly dressed or any- 
thing but perfectly fresh and prosperous. This 
means washing and ironing in her own room. 
Some of the readers of this article may have 
had literary aspirations and may have besieged 
the offices of editors. If so, they found them- 
selves courteously treated. The office of the 
manager who produces plays is on a far lower 
level of politeness and consideration, while the 
office of a theatrical agency is lowest in the 
scale. A surface veneer there may be, but the 
very office-boy is superior, patronizing and 
covertly insolent. What a theatre of pain and 
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humiliation such a place is! If only there were 
words which would convey to the girl who wants 
to be an actress all that she will have to endure 
as she waits week after week, without results, 
in such an office! bape 
Don’t you see? The supply is infinitely 
greater than the demand. The real manager of 
such an office may never be seen by any of the 
would-be actresses who wait in his chairs. The 
subordinates are indifferent, because—they 
know that the agency can easily get what it 
wants—experienced actresses. These sub- 
ordinates takes the name of any aspirant; they 
let her come and ask as often as she cares to, 
“Anything for me yet?” If she becomes des- 
perate at last and determines to sit in the office 
until something turns up, they: let her take a 
chair. They do not tell her that they have on 
their lists the names of actresses of two or four 


or more years’ experience, pretty and compe-. 


tent, for whom they can find no work. Ifa girl 
has strong influence in the very highest quarter, 
she may indeed get a position even without 
experience. Sometimes, indeed, by some queer 
chance an inexperienced girl without influence 
does get something; but that chance is rare. 
Most of them wait unsuccessfully for weeks or 
months till their money gives out, and then, 
ashamed to go home, get what work they can in 


shops and restaurants in New York. And if’ 
they can not even get such work—no one is 


likely to hear from them again. 
It would take pages of the stories of some of 


these girls to really make clear the heartache’ 


and discouragement, humiliation and almost 
certain failure which meets the stage-struck 
girl, And suppose by chance she gets work, it 
will be poorly paid and it may not be permanent. 


If she succeeds for one season, that does not in- 


sure her success for the next. She will not be 
given work on Broadway; she will have the hard 
work of one-night stands and “short jumps.” 
She may be thrown with uncongenial people, 
and even if they are pleasant, she will be too 
tired to enjoy their society. She will meet with 
lack of consideration and temptation and insult. 
Her illusion about becoming a star will soon 
fade. She will lose her health and her good 
looks, and in all probability, her chances of liv- 
ing the normal life of a happy woman. 


Real Romance Found at Home 


HAPPY domesticity is the best thing for a 
girl; next to that, the hope of it, the chance 
for it, the belief in it. The stage is not the safe 
route to this kind of life. A girl may not want it 
at eighteen; by the time she is twenty-five she 
learns that there is nothing else so good. She 
may despise it for two or three years, and pay up 
for her mistake with forty years of regret. It is 
better at eighteen to accept a life which is not 
highly romantic than to seek after romantic life 
on the stage, and find before many years, that 
you pursued a will-o’-the-wisp. Real romance 
comes only by way of a man; and that romance 
knocks at the door of a girl’s home’ and not at 
the door of the stage. . 


Our Comrades’ Council 


Dear Mrs. Warren—I am very unhappy. I 
want people to like me, and I am just as nice- 
looking and as well-dressed as lots of people 
who are liked. But when I am in company I 
am self-conscious and dreadfully afraid I am go- 
ing to make a blunder. IJ always do. Ada S. 

Self-consciousness is a painful failing, and one 
of the hardest to overcome; yet-it can be con- 
quered. The remedy is to stop thinking about 
yourself and think of other people. It is easy 
enough to say to yourself before you go where 
you will meet people, “I am going to enjoy my- 
self today. All these people are nice people and 
ready to like me. I am going to find out what 
they are interested in and do my best to make 
them enjoy themselves.” Keep that constantly 
in mind: to adapt yourself to the people you are 
with and make them feel comfortable. You have 
been thinking wrongly; if you expect to make a 
blunder of course you will. Keep thinking of 
how nice the other people are, and how you must 
please them—not how you must make them like 
you; put the emphasis on them. After a while 
your self-conscidusness will not be apparent to 
other people, and finally it will scarcely be ap- 
parent to yourself. Sa 

Jane, B. L. and C. C. P. want to know. 
whether the new dances are proper. Personally, 
I have never seen them danced without feeling 
rather uncomfortable. There may be a way of 
dancing* them that is proper; the difficulty is 
that if you give human nature an inch it will 
take an ell. No girl ever lost anything in the 
long run by being conservative and careful to 
preserve her personal purity in every way. = 

Sallie and Belle H. inquire about the proper 
length of an engagement. It depends entirely 
upon individual circumstances. A year ought 
to be long enough, but sometimes expediency 
demands more time. Sallie’s suggestion of a 
month I should consider, in general, too short. 

James W. asks if it would be proper to give his 
fiancee one of his dead mother’s rings as an en- 
gagement ring, since he has not enough money 
‘to get one without breaking into the bank ac- 


count which is to supply the home. The right | 


kind of girl would appreciate such a ring for 
nmiany reasons. Give it to her (after having it 
cleaned at a jeweler’s), and explain matters to 
her, and see if she is not pleased. 
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In the World of Music 


By DR. RUDOLF VON LIEBICH 
**Music is God’s Grandest Gift to Man; the Only Art ot Earth We Take to Heaven.”’ 


nd Bess sing my babe 
to sleep; and to 
sing for myself when 
I am angry or sad, or 
weary—is that all?” 
so remarked a reader 
of June Woman’s 
Wortp. No, gentle 
reader, that is only 
part of the founda- 
tion of the grand 
music-plan we have 
in mind. When un- 
dertaking a great and 
noble work of any 
lasting kind, it seems 
particularly necessary 
to begin well, does it 
not? And how can anything have a good be- 
ginning without a solid foundation? 

Since the home is rightly called the founda- 
tion of national life, a lasting appreciation of 
music must begin at home, in the cradle. But 
our efforts are already reaching out far beyond. 
Through co-operation with the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs we hope to reach every 
school, every church, every university, every 
municipality, every legislature, and finally con- 
gress, and persuade them all to do their share in 
regenerating and ennobling our national music. 
The band of devoted women who belong to this 
Federation are planning to improve, on a grand 
scale, the music of their schools, their theatres 
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and opera houses, their choral societies, and 
their public concerts. 

With this last end in view, the music editor of 
Woman’s Wor ip has furnished them with a 
model bill to be brought before every Legisla- 
ture in the land. This bill (or act) of legislature 
is designed to enable each State to have its own 
State Orchestra which will give free daily con- 
certs thirty or forty weeks in the year. Co- 
operating with the state orchestras, great peo- 
ple’s choruses are to be formed, which will as- 
sist at these free state-concerts. 

Thus, in the course of only a few years, almost 
the entire nation will have a chance to take part 
in music on a scale of grandeur never before at- 
tempted. Harmonious co-operation for pur- 
poses of peace and beauty will so bless and so 
elate the people that we believe, by this means, 
the frightful spectre of war and much of the 
horror of business competition may forever be 
forgotten. Is not that worth working for? 
Work you must, and your music editor appeals 
to the grand army of WoMAN’s Wor LD readers, 
here and now, to seek out and join the music 
club nearest you. If this club has not yet joined 
the National Federation, agitate until it does. 
Also write to WomAN’s Wor Lp for free copies of 
the “Free State Orchestra” bill. Show it to 
your Representative or State Senator and en- 
list his interest in this glorious plan. You will 
advance righteousness and true civilization, for 
music is the grandest civilizer we know—the 
best of God’s gifts to man. 


The Question Box 


The Editor will try to answer, in the order of their receipt, all questions on music, including har- 
mony, counterpoint, composition, musical history, piano, organ, voice, orchestration, opera, etc. He 
offers free advice on musical performance of every kind. including the best way to sing the songs to be pub- 
lished in Woman’s World. If personal answer is necessary, self-addressed stamped envelope should be enclosed, 


In response to numerous queries the Music 
Editor desires to state that one qualification 
for all writers and poets is this: If you wish 
your work accepted anywhere, study the Eng- 
lish language. Neither verse nor prose will be 
printed by any self-respecting Magazine Editor 
if its author disregards the common laws of 
grammar, of correct speech and of metre. And 
to know these, one must study them. 

To Mrs. S. S. B., Mrs. G. D., Miss M. A. C., 
Miss Mary B. (Ohio), F. C. C., J. G. J., G. W. 
L., and others: Woman’s Worip Poems, Songs 
and Song-Poems are contracted for many 
months—sometimes years—in advance. Sorry 
we cannot use your work. 

M. L. (P. Q.)—Seventy years ago Schumann 
already condemned scale-practice. It is anti- 
quated superstition. The mucles must be exer- 


cised, but not necessarily through that most 
tedious of all kinds of music—the “Exercise.” 
We agree with you. The best music is not often 
written when the composer is directly under the 
influence of violent emotion, such as that pro- 
duced by the death of a friend. Schubert, 
Grieg and others, tried this, but their Funeral 
Marches do not take first rank. Time had en- 
nobled the emotion, and intellect had lent its 
clarifying aid to produce the world’s greatest 
Funeral Marches. 

Elizabeth W- t, (Baltimore), Miss B. C. 
McD., Wilhelm A., Philo F. and many others— 
Accept my heartfelt thanks for your kind and 
encouraging words of appreciation. 

W. E. P. (Texas) and others—The Woman’s 
World Publishing Company is not a Music 
Publishing Company. 


This Month’s Best Music 


Singers, players and music clubs will find this 
list a reliable guide to what is good amongst the 
new publications. Those compositions only 
will be mentioned which are worthy of the high, 
new standard of Woman’s WoRLD. 

From the Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago.— 

“A Book of Children’s Songs,’ combines the 
literary charm of Stevenson’s ‘‘Child’s Garden 
of Verse,” with music delightfully simple and 
simply delightful. Congratulations to May Mor- 
gan and Adolf Weidig. Frederic W. Root has 
cleverly arranged as duets for children Schubert’s 
“The Trout” and “In Praise of Tears.” The Wei- 
dig and Root works are recommended to Music 
Supervisors of Public Schools. Mildred J. Hill 
contributes two songs: “When Birds Have 
Hushed” and “Secrets,” which should not be 
hidden but should be known to all music clubs 
and singers in search of musical sincerity and 
scholarly charm. Mrs. Crosby Adams has some 
new “Preliminary Studies” with thoughtful 
time-saving devices for little folks, and Louise 
Ayres Garnett sets to clever music a trivial 
lyric of Keats, “A Song About Myself.” Eliza- 


beth Garnsey Harvey shows ambition and 
imagination, and in her “Song” (without words) 
her talent is touched with a degree of originality 
that would repay further study and labor. Mr. 
C. C. Robinson’s setting of “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul” is of the usual “organist” type and Wilmot 
Lemont shows in his “Fairyland” series a talent 
—unfortunately disfigured, but combining that 
of Schumann and Hans Christian Andersen; a 
true poetic gift of fancy marred by amateurish 
errors which could be remedied by serious study 
of elementary harmony. 

From Boosey & Co., New York—‘“A Crystal 
Heart” and “Three Little Mexican Songs” by 
Amy Woodforde-Finden, show her old-time 
genius and passion; also the nameless and un- 
tamed quality which seems her divine birth- 
right. “Bonnie Wee Thing,” by Liza Lehmann, 
is an exquisite Burn’s lyric. Alma Goetz writes 
heart-stirring music to Winnaretta Singer’s “A 
Song of the Wind,” and P. C. Ainsworth’s 
beauteous and ethical poem, “The Scent of the 
Roses,” is worked up to climacteric splendor by 
Lewis Carey. 


Nutshell Biographies 


II. DAVID BISPHAM 


N the list of illus- 
trious women and 
men who have 
reached the limit of 
human attainment in 
their endeavors, no 
name is invested with 
a lustre brighter than 
that of David Bisp- 
ham, singer, actor and 
orator. The superla- 
tive is inviting when 
scanning his many 
achievements, at 
home and abroad, and 
no living American 
has done more to in- 
form the nations of the sterling worth of Ameri- 
can artistry. In America everyone within range 
of any music centre worthy the name has felt 
the charm and been charmed by the spell of his 
compelling and sympathetic personality. 

In opera, both serious-and comedic, in ora- 
torio, and in that wonderful open-air drama of 
the Californians, “The Cave Man,” “The Atone- 
ment of Pan,” etc., in songs, of which he must 
have sung many thousands, in musical character 
sketches such as “Beethoven” and “ Franz 
Schubert,” in reciting the classical Greek lines 
of Oedipus, accompanied by Mendelssohn’s 


music, or in modern settings of the modern 
poems, “The Raven,” “The Witch’s Song”—in 
all of these Bispham’s triumph is past history. 

He has appeared, in the twenty-one years of 
his art-activities, in roles as diverse as the Duke 
in “The Basoche,” Beckmesser in “The Meister- 
singer,” the Lord in “Fra Diavolo,” “The Flying 
Dutchman,” “Wotan,” “Wolfram,” “Alberich,” 
the Clown in “Pagliacci,” Peter in “Haensel and 
Gretel,” Benedict in “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” as well as in Paderewski’s “Manru,” 
Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” -“The Scarlet Letter,” “Harold,” 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” and other roles. 

In tragedy, comedy, drama, both serious and 
light, in everything worthy of the actor-singer’s 
highest endeavor, he has appeared with a suc- 
cess expected of his friends and surprising to the 
public. His invitation to sing at the Corona- 
tion of King Edward, and again at the Durbar 
of King George of India are mere minor details 
in his meteoric career. A greater success than 
these was his invitation by Madame Cosima 
Wagner to sing at the Bayreuth performances. 

Woman’s Wortp readers will be glad to know 
that Mr. Bispham is very positive in his en- 
dorsement of free orchestra music for the people, 
and of his hearty co-operation with the noble 
rae of the National Federation of Music 

ubs. 
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NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


A Twofold Purpose— 


To Produce and Deliver 
Perfect Biscuit 


The development and accomplishment of this 
purpose have made each variety of biscuit 
baked by the National Biscuit Company—sweet- 
ened or unsweetened—whether known as 
crackers or cookies, wafers or snaps, cakes or 
jumbles—the best of its kind. 


In working out this purpose improved manufac- 
turing methods have been discovered, splendid 
bakeries have been erected, new machinery 
invented, ceaseless care exercised, greatest skill 
used, finest materials selected, and absolute 
cleanliness maintained. 


The quality of these 
perfect biscuit has been 
gained by buying the 
best of flour and sugar, 
butter and eggs, nuts and 
spices, fruits and flavors. 


Furthermore, perfect 
containers have been 
provided—convenient 
packages with the 
famous In-er-seal Trade 
Mark, attractive small 
tins, and the familiar 
glass-front can. 


The distributing service 
of the National Biscuit 
Company extends from 
Coast to Coast. This 
means a constant supply 
of all the perfect biscuit 
of the National Biscuit 
Company delivered to 
every part of the United 
States. 


Buy biscuit baked by 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Always Look for that Name 
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You really ride on 


Goodrich Tires 


Goodrich Tires are not only an advantage but an added value 


to your car. 


Makers of long-established, reputable automobiles 


recognize this when they continue equipping their output year 


after year with Goodrich Tires. 


Whatever car you own or buy 


you can have it equipped with Goodrich Tires if you specify them. 


GOODRICH motbens TIRES 
BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


It is Unit Molding—the Goodrich process which embodies our forty-three 
years of successful experience in rubber compounding and manufacture 
—which keeps in Goodrich Tires the qualities of resistance and resili- 
ence which nature puts in the best rubber. 


Tread and body are one piece in all Goodrich Tires 
The Goodrich single vulcanization actually molds into one piece 
the layers of fine, stout fabric, pure rubber, side strips, bead and 
thick, tough tread. The tread cannot strip from the body nor 
can the layers separate, because there are no layers. 
There is nothing in Goodrich advertising that isn’t in 
Goodrich Goods 

We extend the service of Goodrich Tires by supplemental adver- 
tising—free folders telling how to get the longest and best wear 
from any tires, route books for tours, and other literature, and 
Goodrich Guide Posts which mark over 30,000 miles of highways. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Everything That’s Best in Rubber 


Branch Houses and Service Stations in 
All Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 


Write for the 
Goodrich 
Route Book, 
covering the 
auto tour you 
select. Books 
F are sent free 
Factories: on request. 


Akron, Ohio 


Over ten million families find 
Tanglefoot the greatest aid. 

Every season 300,000,000 sheets of 
Tanglefoot go forth to fight flies. 

Think of the tremendous power 
for comfort and health this mighty 
army yields. 


The First Fly 
Calls for Tanglefoot 


Don’t let the first fly escape. For one fly 
killed now may stop countless armies later. 

Put a sheet of Tanglefoot wherever you 
see a fly. Every sheet you use now will 
save you untold annoyance later. 


Poisons Are Risky 


Every summer fatalities are reported 
from their use. In several states the sale 
of poison is forbidden except by registered 
pharmacists. 

The poison does not kill the germ on the 
fly. Poisoned flies drop into your food, 
into baby’s milk, are ground to dust in 
the carpet. 

Fly traps, too, are unsanitary and dis- 
gusting to care for. 


Tanglefoot 
Is Non-Poisonous 


It can be used safely where there are 
children. 


And it is a double protection. For be- 
sides killing the fly, it seals it over with a 
varnish that also destroys the germ. 

During 30 years nothing has been found 
to equal Tanglefoot. Each sheet can kill 
1,000 flies. 


Get the Original Fly Paper 
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The original Tanglefoot always bears 
this trademark. It contains one-third 
more sticky compound, hence lasts longer 
than the no-name kinds sold merely as 
fly-paper, or sticky fly-paper. Ask your 
grocer or druggist for Tanglefoot for this 
season’s war on flies. 


Made Only by THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A little gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot from clothes or Surniture 
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Children’s World 


You must learn more about it. 


the whole colony. 


| [PDEs CHILDREN—We are going to have a little lesson about nature. 

Have you ever watched a colony of ants building their little city? Then you have seen 
them carrying tiny pieces of grass, and sand and sticks. Sometimes it will take two or three ants 
to carry the load. But do you know how their little cities look inside? It is very interesting. 


} They have long halls, and rooms, and one floor built upon another. In some of these rooms 
is stored away food, and the big ants carry food to the baby ants until they are grown up. 

Tam sure if you knew how the ants work for weeks and weeks to build up their city, you would 
never purposely step onan “ant hill.” It is such a pity to destroy the home it has taken them so 
long to build. Of course if the ants come into our houses and do harm, we must scare them 
away. But thoughtless boys and girls, and sometimes grown up people, can, in an instant, ruin 


The more you learn about nature, the more you will love it. And then I am sure you will not 
do anything harmful to any of nature’s children. 


Aunt BELL. 


How Toodles Found a Home 


By LIZETTE M. EDHOLM 


*T OODLES was one of a family of three be- 
longing to Mother Tab, the old Maltese 
cat. She was a scrawny little creature compared 
to the two other kittens, and perhaps that was 
why the others had found a home while she was 
left in a rather embarrassing position, still 
dependent upon her mother, and not wanted 
by the Lady of the House. 

“Poor, ugly, little thing,” said the Lady, “it 
would be lots better dead!” 

But Toodles had not waited to hear the last 
word of that sentence. She was afraid. Indeed, 
as the days went by she slunk quickly out of 
sight whenever the Lady’s eyes turned in her 
direction. 

Even old Mother Tab, who faithfully per- 
formed her duty each morning by giving her 
child a vigorous washing, was apt to growl or 
spit at her if she wanted to be cuddled, or when 
she came running for a share of the milk. 

Poor, forlorn little kitten! The world 
would have been a very miserable place for her 
if it had not been for Small Boy, her one true 
friend. To him she owed her cozy sleeping 
place, an old basket filled with soft things, hid- 
den away under the shed, and the few hours of 
bliss when he would take her up and carry her 
into the house. What did it matter if he did 
grab her up by one leg in a way that hurt 
awiully, or by a tender place in the back of 
her neck. Small Boy loved her and she could 
curl up on the sofa beside him and purr to her 
| heart’s content. 

But just then there came a shock. Toodles 
| was clasped tightly in the boy’s arms and was 
trying to keep time with his whistling, when the 
eyes of the Lady spied her. In her happiness 
the kitten had forgotten all about the woman. 

“What are we going to do, John; we simply 
can’t have two cats about the place.” 

Then the gruff voice said ‘something. 
“Chloroform, or a bucket of water. That’s 
easy.” : 

Toodles had heard enough to make the cold 
chills run all over her, and the soft fur stood up 
all bristly over her back. 

Small Boy heard the words too, and knew 
that he must do something at once. The kitten 
looked into his face as though she understood 
his thoughts and Small Boy wondered how any- 
one could resist the appeal in her mournful 
eyes. 

“Never mind, Toodles, I'll find a home for 
you, so don’t be afraid. But I’ve asked every- 
body I know and they don’t seem to want you. 
I was sure that Mrs. Floyd would say yes, for 
she really needs you. She hasn’t anything to 
love, no little boy, or dog, not even a chicken. 
I don’t see how some people get along. But I 
asked her and she said she wouldn’t have a cat 
about the place, and I suppose that settles it,” 
said the child as he deposited the kitten in her 
basket for the night. “Don’t worry, I'll sleep 
on it and think of something before morning.” 

But, though he went to bed and dreamed all 
night of hundreds of kittens climbing over him 
and clamoring for attention, morning came and 
still no plan had formed in his mind. 

He dressed quickly and went outside, for he 
could think better out of doors. He was care- 
ful to keep far away from the kitten’s basket 
for he couldn’t bear to see the wistful eyes, 
begging for sympathy. 

He walked down the street until he came to 


. 


Mrs. Floyd’s house. He was still angry at her 
for not giving his kitten a home. He had a 
notion of going and asking her once more. 
Then an inspiration came to him. 

“Tl try it anyway. I know what women 
folks like!” The small boy hurried home, his 
eyes sparkling and his cheeks flushed. No one 
was up so he went at once to his mother’s box 
of silk pieces. He had rummaged in it before 
and was not long in finding just what he wanted, 
a bit of bright blue ribbon. 

In a minute a sleepy kitten was lifted by one 
leg from its shelter and clumsy boy’s fingers 
were tying a big bow of the beautiful ribbon: 
about its neck. Then he smoothed down her 
ruffled fur. “My! How different you look, I 
don’t believe even Mother Tab would know 
you now.” 

Everything was quiet about the house of 
Mrs. Floyd when Small Boy left the kitten on 
the steps. He hurried away and hid behind a 
hedge of geraniums, for he knew that Mrs. 
Floyd would be bidding her husband good-bye 
from the front door in a few minutes. He held 
his breath when the door opened and a man’s 
voice said: “Well, look who’s here!” 

“Oh, the cute little thing!” 

They sat together on the top step and stroked 
the soft coat of Toodles, and although the boy 
couldn’t hear what was being said he was al- 
most sure that his plan had succeeded. 

A few hours later Mrs. Floyd called over the 
fence. “Look what came to our house this 
morning. It is somebody’s pet, but I am almost 
mean enough to hope that no one will come 
for it.” 

The boy peered over the fence and saw 
Toodles curled up like a fluffy ball on the wom- 
ae shoulder, the blue ribbon still about its 
neck. 

He turned three somersaults and -as many 
handsprings for it was his only way of working 
“a the excitement that was stored up inside of 

im. 

“H’m! She’s a big find because they think 
someone else wants her, but without that blue 
ribbon she’d have been nothing but a stray 
cat. 


Removing a Lady’s Hand From Her Head 
It requires more than the average amount of 


strength to accomplish this. A glance at the 
illustration will suffice to show how easy it 
looks—but, try it. 

Another difficult task is to try to remove a 
lady’s middle finger from the tip of her nose, by 
a steady pull outward, and grasping the wrist. 


TF 


PUZZLEGRAMS 


Get a card from beneath a coin without dis- 
turbing the coin in the operation. Can you 
do it ? 


It is done in this way: Hold the card on the 
tip of the forefinger of the left hand, as shown 
in the illustration. Now flip the card sharply 


with the middle finger of the right hand. You 
will be surprised to see the coin remaining 
quietly upon the tip of your finger while the 
card goes sailing off across the room. 


A Train of Cars 3 


Each number is answered by a word begin- 
ning with ‘‘car.”’ 
A beaut‘ful, bright color. 
A band of desert travelers. 
A jolly celebration. 
A flower worn on the 29th of January. 
Two precious stones. 
An expression of affection. 
A vehicle for riding. 
A joyous song. 


CEO CuI ce ROE 


Answers to June Puzzles 


Names of Authors—1.—Webster; 2.—Story; 
3.—Longfellow; 4.—Pollock; 5—Holmes; 6.— 
Shelley; 7—Goldsmith; 8—Swift; 9—Cooper; 
10.—Hawthorne. 


JULY, 1913 


The Woman That Wanted to Live 


“Let me be!” she sobbed. “Don’t touch me! 
Don’t dare!” 

She lifted a writhing face and stared around 
her. Her cheeks were blotched, her eyes wild. 

“T want to go away!” appealing hysterically 
to the curious bystanders. “Won’t somebody 
take me away?” She held out pleading hands, 
her eyes like separate moans for mercy 

Suddenly a face separated itself from the 
other faces, a pale, still face that shone like a 
steady light through darkness; and Martha 
blindly caught a woman’s cool compassionate 
hands reached out to succor. 

“Take me away,” she sobbed, piteously, 

“anywhere, away 

“Don’t pay any attention to her,” one of the 
girls spoke in angry extenuation, struggling to 
undo Martha’s hands from the stranger’s hold. 
“She wanted to see the sights, and because we 
tried to show her, she got mad and made a 
scene——” 

Martha tried to stammer an_ incoherent 
denial, but the strange woman of the still eyes 
and compassionate hands, without heeding, 
looked into the young, impatient faces gathered 
around them. 

“Suppose,” 


she suggested, quietly, not re- 
leasing the clinging hands, “suppose I take her 
outside for a little while—until you,” glancing 
at Martha’s friend, “are through dancing. She 
is excited and doesn’t know just what she is 
saying. Will you come with me!” softly, to 
the poor, convulsed figure. 

The boys and girls were already edging to- 
ward the dancing enclosure, and the crowd was 

no longer interested. Somebody laughed and 
moved away. 

“Come!” The strange woman put her arms 
around Martha’s shaking shoulders, urging bar 
“Come,” speaking as to a sobbing child, 
will go out where it is quiet 

And she led Martha out into the night. Out 
into the night, where the cool air brushed their 
hot faces, where curious eyes no longer followed 
them. 

Persuasively she guided her staggering foot- 
steps through the boisterous crowds, past the 
gaily lighted side-shows, across the board walk, 
to where a lonely bench hugged the shadows. 
A bench placed close to the sands, so that the 
swish of the waves reached them and the drift- 
ing strains of music from the bandstand. 

Then in silence she waited, while Martha’s 
grief spent itself. She unlocked one of the great 
twisted hands, and taking it in her own gently 
straightened it out. Her touch was quiet and 
unspeakably kind. 

“Nobody cares!” 
hysterically at the sympathetic touch. 
body cares! Nobody cares 

The strange woman looking down on the 
poor, huddled figure, smiling understandingly, 
but she did not seek to protest against that 
rebellious cry. Her hands only tightened their 


Martha’s emotion burst 
“No- 


hold. 
“Tt’s always—been the same,” Martha 
sobbed. “Always! Always! I’m not good for 


‘anything but work. They knew that and 
took care to use up all that was good in me. 
They made me what I am ? 

“Who made you what you are?” 

“My husband and his daughter,” choking 
over the words. “Oh!” flinging her arms over 
her head and rocking back and forth. “I 
thought I was going to find it here, but I am 
too old. It’s too late!” 

“Find what here?” The serene eyes searched 
Martha’s face, striving to reach their need. 

“Life! I thought ” the tears rolling 
down her cheeks unheeded, “I thought I 
could be young and have fine clothes and dance 
and go to the theatres like other women——” 

“You were unhappy at home then?” 

The old expression of sullen revolt settled 
around Martha’s mouth. 

“T’ve never been happy in all my life,” lift- 
ing her head fiercely. “I’ve just ate and slept 
and worked!” 

“Why did you work?” 

Martha pulled her hands away, the hot blood 
flushing her cheeks. 

“T worked because they let me—because they 
wouldn’t and somebody had to; and I was 
strong 

“And your husband never 22 

Martha hung her head. 

” Then, as she felt the 

“Oh, you needn’t look 


“He was crippled: 
stranger’s hold relax, 
like that,” resistingly. “I ‘stood it for twenty 
years—besides ‘she’ was there.” 

“Who was there?”’ 

“His daughter—a mean-spirited, shriveled up 
little thing, always pretending she was ailing, 
when there wasn’t anything the matter with 
her but laziness. I guess she’s learned to 
bend her back now 

“Hush, Oh, hush!” 

“Oh, you can shrink——” Martha pushed 
away the other woman’s hands, “but I guess if 
you or anyone else had stood what I’ve stood, 
you’d have said worse than that. You didn’t 
ever watch two people sitting; always sitting, 
while you slaved, did you—never offering to 
lift a hand——? You wasn’t taken when you 
was young—and put to do the work of two men, 
while other people sat by and idled and fed! 
Oh, it’s the injustice of it all that’s killing me,” 
striking her breast, ‘‘that’s eating me up. 
Why, when I first got to thinking of it (I was a 
girl then) I used to go out in the hills, and just 
shriek out loud, to get rid of what was inside 
of me—but the skies and the hills and the 
valleys didn’t care—nobody or nothin’ cares 


Continued from page 10 


that I was sick to death of being a slave 

She stretched out her arms with a cry of 
mutinous desperation. Her eyes were blood- 
shot, her muscles stiffened. 

The other woman did not speak, only waited 
for the tension in that great body to break. 
When Martha’s arm dropped and her shoulders 
began to heave, she drew her down on to the 
pee She took both the rebellious hands in 
hers. 

“Look at me!” she said, softly. 

Martha turned her head. 

“Are you happy now?” asked the strange 
woman, her face illumined by a divining ardor. 

“Are the people kinder to you here? Have 
you found the life you sought?” 

There was a long, cruel silence, then Martha 
shrank back as if she feared a blow. Her face 
as she lifted it was tortured, tears trickled from 
her open eyelids. 

“I’m too old to learn,” 
learn!” 

“To learn what?” 

“To learn to live! Don’t you see—I’m 
crooked and twisted and ugly and they don’t 
want me here now—nobody wants me—no- 
body’ll give me a chance!” 

“Nobody will give you a chance!” 

For a moment the pause hung between them 
as if it would sink into an eternal silence. Then 
the woman bent over and touching Martha’s 
cheek with her hand turned it until their eyes 
met squarely. 

“Nobody will give you a chance!” she re- 
peated. “Did you ever think, you poor soul, 
that your chance is in your own heart—that 
‘living’ is the way you think?” 

Martha raised a startled face. She turned 
her head as if listening to some unusual sound. 

“Did you ever consider,” went on that com- 
passionate voice, “that perhaps your strength 
was provided because of the weakness around 
you? Did you ever think how beautiful it 
was that you were strong enough to labor for 
that helpless man and poor incompetent wom- 
an? Did you ever think that it was your 
thoughts of self-justification, self-righteous- 
ness, criticism, resentment, that were eating up 
your happiness? Working didn’t make you mis- 
erable. It was the way you thought about it.” 

Martha put out her hands as if to push away 
something terrible. 

“You mean?” she whispered. 

“That perhaps your husband and his daugh- 
ter were not so much to blame % 

“You—think—that I—— You mean—that— 
I haven’t been—injured——?” 

The other woman smiled through tears. 


piteously, “too old to 


“T mean,” she said, mercifully, “that you 
didn’t love enough! Oh, my dear! It is our 
thoughts that make us rich or poor! Here, as 


there, you will have to work! Here, as there, 
there are people to sit idle while you bend your 
back, and with less love than was in your home. 
Don’t you see that if you labor here with the 
same thoughts you will have the same results? 
You will look continually for a path of flowers, 
forgetting that it is the way we walk that causes 
the primroses to bloom!” 

Martha was weeping now—not as she had 
wept before, but with wondering tears that 
crept slowly down her withered cheeks, and 
lay like pearls on the black stuff of her gown. 

“Vou mean?” lifting eyes that seemed to be 
struggling through long centuries of mental 
gloom. “You mean—that—I was wrong— 
from the first? That I didn’t have anything to 
complain of? That I—I ought to have stayed 
there——?” 

“T mean,” looking into the poor groping eyes, 
with her divine truth-seeking-ones. “I mean— 
that whatever our circumstances and surround- 
ings, it is not those circumstances or surround- 
ings that conquer us—but our thoughts about 
them! How beautiful to give our strength to 
the weak and despondent! To lift their bur- 
dens with our willing hands. To love and lift— 
that is the secret! Listen!” 

Martha, a new and wondering radiance 
breaking over her face, raised her head. The 
band was playing an inexpressibly plaintive 
melody 

“Perhaps they need your strength! Listen!” 


“One little hut among the bushes, 
One that I love, | 
Still sadly to my memory rushes, 
No matter where I roam.’” 


“Td be afraid to go back!” wringing her 
hands, “I’ve been so wicked—I’ve thrown it all 
away!” - 

Then the strange woman arose to her feet, 
drawing Martha after her. Her face was again 
as a white light in the darkness. 

The music called like an aching voice all 
tender with longing and prayer. 

“Go back,” she said, compellingly. 
and ask to be forgiven! Listen!” 

Haltingly Martha’s mind fitted in the longing 
words. “‘All the world is sad and dreary— 
everywhere I roam! Oh, darkies, how my 
heart grows weary—far from the old folks at 
home! The old folks at home!” 

“Go back and ask to be forgiven—even if 
they cast you out.” 

“T’m afraid!” 

“You failed in love once,” the strange woman 
said remindingly, and her voice carried no re- 
buke, only an all-embracing pity. “Go back 
and ask—go back and plead!” 


“Go back 


Along the cool New England lanes, on the 
evening of a later day, a dusty, dilapidated 


buggy wasbeing driven by a solitary occupant; 
a great, gaunt woman, who drank in as an 
elixir of life the all-embracing calm of the world 
about her. Nothing was changed! There were 
the familiar hills jeweled with ’sunlight, the 
solemn gray of the evening sky, the limitless 
stretches of still green grain, benignly beautiful! 
Yet she had abandoned all this to seek life 
where it was only counterfeited, where joy was 
only pursued, never possessed! 

Everywhere she saw the work of her own 
hands. Everywhere the years of toil that she 
had given in rebellious bitterness of spirit. 

Why had she not sung at her work all those 
past years? She might have planted a smile 
with every seed, a loving thought with every 
shrub? 

“It was my place,” she moaned, suffering as 
she had never suffered, “my home, and I gave 
it all up to go and look for little things 

She was just stretching out her hands for the 
screen-door; when suddenly it was pushed 
swiftly open from inside. 

A woman’s figure stood in the yawning 
aperture, and Martha’s heart sank. It was her 
stepdaughter! 

“Ts anyone here?” 

The voice that spoke was thin and appre- 
hensive, and a little, gray-white face peered 
into the shrouding gloom. 

Martha stepped forward. Her lips opened. 
but no sound came. She held out shaking arms, 

“Hannah!” 

The other woman shrank away, but Martha 
clutched her dress as she turned. 

“Hush!” whispering frantically. “Do not 
cry out! It’s Martha. I’ve come back 

There was a terrible moment in which the 
two women faced each other in the darkness. 
Then with the abandonment of a child at last 
finding long hungered for shelter, the little 
figure fell prone on Martha’s breast in an agony 
of passionate joy! Dependent arms clasped 
her throat in a strangling hold. 

“Mother!” The cry was heart-rending in its 
love and need. “Mother! Mother! Mother!” 
The sacred name broken with sobs. “Oh, 
Mother! oh! Mother 

Martha looked down at the form lying in her 
arms with awe. She felt as if the machinery of 
her being had stopped working. Something 
stirred within her, something strange and very 
sweet. The long starved passion of maternity 
spreading its fairylike wings. 

She gave a fierce, jealous cry and gathered to 
herself this frail atom that loved her, gathered 
it in her great arms, pressing the small head to 
her starved bosom. Tears rained down her 
cheeks. 

“Hannah!” 

It was a man’s voice speaking from the inner 
room, a voice weak and weary. 

Martha started and shrank back against the 
side of the house. 

“Hannah 12 

“Yes, father!” The younger woman strove to 
stifle her sobs. 

“Have you put the light in the window yet, 
Hannah?” . 

Martha lifted her bowed head, listening with 
bated breath. 

“Not yet, father!” 

The two women clung together in the shadow 
of the porch, each heart beating fearfully. 

“You'd better put it in now,” the voice urged, 
insistently. “She might be coming on that late 
train 

Martha stumbled toward the door. 
stepdaughter’s arms held her up. 

“There don’t nobody know you went away 
for good,” in a tearful whisper. “He said you'd 
be coming back—he wouldn’t let me tell a 

Led by that scorned hand, Martha crept into 
the inner gloom. She groped her way through 
the hall to the door of the sitting-room. 

There was a chair by the window and a figure 
seated in it. She fell to the floor on her knees. 

“Hiram!” 

“Marthy!” 
“Marthy- 

Then Martha crawled on her knees to the 
chair, bending under the throes of anguish and 
remorse. 

She sobbed aloud, hiding her head against his 
knees. “I’ve come home, Hiram, I’ve come 
back. Don’t touch me ” crouching lower 
in bitter self-abasement. “Oh, don’t touch me, 
I’m not fit. I went away because I thought it 
was you that was wrong—I thought you’d 
made me work and I wanted to go where I 
could see things and ride in carriages and have 
laces and ribbons. I wanted to live; and, oh, 
Hiram,” kissing his hands in frantic contrition, 
“T found that living is just loving—I’ve never 
lived because I’ve never loved, and you and 
Hannah have got to teach me! I want you and 
Hannah to take me back and teach me how— 
teach me how 

“Marthy!” 

Tenderly, with a love and compassion too 
great for any words, he gathered her in his 
arms, laying the tired head on his breast. 
Martha felt his tears on her face. She clung to 
him as if she would never let him go. His 
sensitive hands touched her shoulders, her 
throat, reached up and took the hat from her 
head, and lovingly pushed the hair back from 
her brow. Then he lifted a face that was 
glorified with ineffable joy. 

“Hannah!” calling. 

“Yes, father 

“You needn’t put the light in the window, 
child—she’s come home!” (THE Enp.) 
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A Chef from 
Hotel Ritz 


Wants to Bake for 
You 50 Summer 


Meals 


He is now in our kitchens. 
And he has prepared a dish 
of baked beans which nobody 
ever matched. 


He does the baking, sup- 
plies all materials, brings 
the dish to you with the 
fresh oven flavor. 


It is ready to serve on a 
moment’s notice. - And the 
cost “per enieal 3s “10,025; or 
20 cents, according to the 
size of your family. 


WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


PORK. BEANS 
“The National Dish”’ 


These are not like any other 
baked beans. The millions who 
know them know it. 

They are made from white, 
plump, even-size beans — beans 


picked out by hand. 


They are baked with a sauce 
made from whole, ripe tomatoes. 
A sauce which costs five times as 
much as some tomato sauce. 


ee 


They are baked in modern steam 
ovens, without the steam touching 
the beans. Thus the beans come 
out nut-like, mellow and whole. 
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Money, time and skill have been 
lavished on this dish. It has made 
this kitchen famous. 


There are no imitations. 


We spend on our output $800,000 
yearly more than commonplace 
beans would cost. 


Please try Van Camp’s. Then if 
your folks wili let you go back to 
the old kinds, we have nothing 
more to say. 


Three sizes: 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Baked by the 
Van Camp Packing Co. 
Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
(256) 
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The Heart of the House 


By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


Some Kitchen Con- 
veniences 
HE fireless cooker 
is not only a con- 
venience, but a saver, 
Any housekeeper can 
make one out of a 
box, trunk, pail or 
ice box. The accom- 
panying illustrations 
show one made from 
an old ice box and one 
from a common candy 
pail. Hay is used for 
packing. If soap- 
stones are used they 
are heated and put in 
beside the dish containing the hot food. They 
may be placed either above or below the dish. 
If several soapstones are at hand, they may be 
placed each side as well as above and below. 
Fireless cookers are especially helpful during 
the hot months. All meats which require long, 
slow cooking are especially nice when cooked in 
the “Fireless.” Young, fresh vegetables which 


Made From Ice Box 


Dishes from Summer Vegetables 


Corn Pudding 
Dilute three level tablespoons of corn meal 
with one-half cup of cold milk. Stir this into two 
cups of milk scalded over hot water. Stir until 
mixture thickens, then remove from fire. Add 
three-fourths of a teaspoon of salt, dash of 
paprika, one tablespoon of butter, one-half can 
chopped corn and two eggs well beaten without 
separating. Mix thoroughly and bake one hour; 

set in a pan of water in the oven. 


Cream of Corn Soup with Corn Timbales 


(To Serve Four) 
Either canned or fresh corn may be used. 


The Timbales 


Press enough chopped corn through a sieve 
to make one cupful of puree. Beat together 
two eggs, add one-fourth teaspoon of salt and 
the same amount of black pepper. Mix with 
the corn puree three tablespoons of sweet 
cream or milk. Combine the two mixtures and 
stir well. Pour into four or five small buttered 
moulds, set the moulds in a pan of water and 
cook in a slow oven until firm. They may be 
cooked in the steamer if more convenient. Turn 
the mould upside down and remove the con- 
tents to the center of the soup plates. Pour 
around it corn soup. 

Corn Soup 

Cut fine one small onion and a sprig of pars- 
ley. Cook in two level tablespoons of butter 
until the onion is soft and yellow. Then add 
one cup of chopped corn and a cup of water. 
If any chicken broth is at hand, use that instead 
of the water. Cook slowly fifteen minutes. 
Pour through a sieve and press as much of the 
corn through as possible. Add to this mixture 
one cup of cream or milk, pepper and salt and 


Candy Pail Becomes Fireless Cooker 


require only a short time for cooking are better 
cooked on top of the stove. 
Some Canning Suggestions 

Fruit may be cooked in the jar or in a sauce- 
pan and then transferred to the jar. If cooked 
in a saucepan no more sugar should be used than 
would be desirable if it were to be eaten fresh. 

To preserve the original taste and color it 
should be cooked as little as consistent with 
good keeping and handled very carefully. Fruit 
cooked in the jars in which it is to be kept has a 
better flavor and color. 

Fruit may be cooked in this way by the use of 
the time-honored glass can with a screw-on top, 


- or by the use of any of the new wide-mouthed 


jars. 

Fruit canned in this way is put into the jars 
uncooked, covered with syrup made of sugar 
and water and cooked in boiling water until 
done, the length of time depending upon the 
article to be cooked. 

Whatever method of canning is used, it is 
necessary to sterilize’ everything used in the 
canning process. To do this place utensils, 
cans, etc., in cold water, place over a slow fire 
and bring to boiling point. The water should 
cover the cans. This not only sterilizes the 
articles, but makes the cans much less liable to 
break. When the water boils around the cans, 
remove as needed. If they are to be filled with hot 
fruit, set one at a time on a cloth wrung out of 
boiling water, and fill at once with hot fruit. 
Covers should be sterilized, as well as all spoons 
and basins used. Always use new rubbers. 

Canning by cooking the fruit in the jars is 
much simplified by the use of patent canner, 
which may be found at kitchen furnishing 
stores. 


two tablespoons of butter. Return to the fire 
and heat. When hot, thicken or bind with two 
level tablespoons of flour dissolved and rubbed 
smooth in a small amount of water or milk. 
When the soup is thickened and boiling, pour 
around the corn timbales and serve at once. 
This is a hearty and delicious soup. 
Carrot Marmalade 

(This recipe has been requested so many 
times that it is published again for the benefit 
of those who have lost it, as well as new sub- 
scribers.) 

This marmalade is considered by some to be 
superior to orange marmalade, which it resem- 
bles very much. Oranges will be high next year, 
so the thrifty housewife will make up some of 
her fresh carrots into marmalade for fall and 
winter use. 

One and one-twelfth pounds of carrots, 2 
lemons, equal amount of sugar. 

Put the carrots through a meat grinder and 
cook until tender. Wash the lemons thoroughly 
and cut into small pieces and cook in double 
boiler fifteen minutes. Combine the two mix- 
tures and add as much granulated sugar as 
there is of the carrot and lemon mixture. Boil 
until thick. Only a few minutes is required. 
Put away as you would any marmalade. 


A New Way to Prepare Potatoes 


Small, young potatoes are especially desirable 
to use in this way. 

Scrape potatoes of uniform size, and boil. 
When partly done add three sprigs of fresh 
mint. When the potatoes are done put them ina 
vegetable dish and pour over them some melted 
butter. Garnish with sprigs of mint. Potatoes 
cooked in this way are especially nice to serve 
with lamb. 


Some July Desserts 


Mulberry Pie 
Delicious pie may be made from mulberries 
if some more acid fruit is added. To each pie 
add one-half cup of fresh sour cherries, or a 
juice of a lemon may be added. 


Cherry Pudding Which May Be Served Cold 
ered or raw fruits of different kinds may be 
used. 

For a quart mould of the pudding use a cup 
of cherries, the halves of four apricots or 
peaches. Cut into small pieces four ounces of 
stale sponge cake. Beat together three eggs 
and the yolks of three more. Add one-half cup 
of sugar, one-half teaspoon of salt, beat again 
and then add three cups of rich milk. 

If a plain mould, such asa one loaf bread pan 


be used, line it with well buttered paper. If a 
fancy mould is used, it should be well buttered 
and sprinkled with sugar. Lay a part of the 
fruit in the bottom of the mould in such a way 
as to form a pattern, then put in bits of the cake, 
then more fruit until all is used, then pour in 
the custard mixture. Set the mould on a folded 
napkin in a pan of boiling water and bake in a 
slow oven until firm. Set aside to cool. When 
cold and moulded, turn bottomside up and 
serve with any kind of a cold fruit sauce. 
Some juice of the cherries may be sweetened 
to taste, chilled thoroughly and used as a sauce. 
Cherry Ice 


Scald one quart of ripe black-heart cherries 
and squeeze out the juice. Measure the juice 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


GOLD DUST 


makes pot and pan 
spick and span 


Pots and pans collect more 
dirt and grease than any other 
cooking utensil. The one best 
way of cleaning them is to use 
Gold Dust. Gold Dust not only 
takes off the outer surface, but 
digs deep after germs and hid- 
den particles, and makes them 
as spotlessly clean and sani- 
tary as when new. 


If you want your pots and 
pans so bright you can see your 
face in them—your pots and 
kettles spotless and germ-proof, 
use Gold Dust in cleaning. It 
will do the work, too, in halt 
thetimeoftheordinary cleanser 
—and save most of your labor. 
Gold Dust does the bulk of the 
workalone; you merely assist it. 


Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy 


That’s 
# how the} 
LIGHTNING | 


g Freezer makesice- | 
‘f cream; lighter, fluf- | 


es gf fier, smoother, more | 
oy 


i deliciously tasting, and | 
” above all your home-made | 
ice-cream is clean and pure. | 


LIGHENING | 


The LIGHTNING Freezer does this because 
of its Famous Wheel Dasher and Automatic 4 
Twin Scrapers (found in no other make). Aer- & 
ates, tosses and lifts the freezing creamcontinu- | 
ously. Saves ice and & 
salt, your time and la- 
bor. Easyrunning,quick [| 
freezing, uniform results. @ 
Look for LIGHT- = 
NING on freezer | 
at your dealer’s. : 
Write for free booklet © 
containing freezer in- 5 
structions and Mrs.Sarah - 
Tyson Rorer’s recipes | 
for delicious ice-creams, 
ices, frozen custards, etc. 
NORTH BROS. MFG. CO, 
Philadelphia 


SA 


ELLENTON: 


SESS 


* Parrots. 


Guaranteed talkers and quick learners. _End- 
less entertainment for young and ola. @ 
Speak distinctly with true human ¢ 

accent. Also Mexican Dou 


with each bird that it will learn to talk. Spe- 

cial price for quick orders. Write for free cat- 
alog and fine colored pictures of guaranteed 
birds of all varieties. Book on parrot training, 25c. 


REFRIGERATOR 


4) Preserves the contents without Ice 
4g or Chemicals, Vermin-proof and 

# sanitary under all conditions, Prac- 
tical for farm or city use. First cost 
is the only cost. Catalogue Free. 


ICELESS REFRIGERATOR Co. 
Box 55 WINCHESTER, IND. 


JULY, 1913 


The Freezer that 
Lasts a Lifetime 


The enduring quality, ease of operation 
and quickness in freezing of the 


Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


remove all thoughts of hard work and 
make ice cream making comparatively easy. 
The three motions—can revolving while 
dashers work in opposite directions—reduce 
freezing time two-thirds and make your ice 
cream deliciously smooth in texture. Every 
home should have a White Mountain 
Freezer—it means purity and economy. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 

Write for our booklet, 

“‘Frozen Dainties.’’ 


We will mailit to you FREE 


The White Mountain Freezer Co. 
Dept. S, Nashua, N. H. 
- Look for the 
Diamond trade mark 
on the Wrapper 


are ‘‘as a cloud before the sun’? hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why 
not remove them? Don’tdelay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Ream 
CREAM 
Made especially to remove freckles. It 
leaves the skin clear, smooth and without 
ablemish. It is prepared by specialists with 
years of experience. Money refunded if not 


Satisfactory, Price50c perjar. Write today 
for full particulars, Also our free booklet, 


“Would’st Thou be Fair?” 


= @ This booklet contains many ¢ 
% beauty hints, and describes a 
number of elegant preparations 
indispensable to the toilet. : 
STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
Dept. 12 Aurora, Ill. 
Sold by all druggists. 


(fn Green Boxes Only) 
KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 


BEAUTIFUL 
Soft and velvety. It is 
harmless. Money Back 


if not entirely pleased. 
The soft, velvety appear- 
ance remains until pow- 
der is washed off. Puri- 
‘fied by a new process. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discolora- 
tions. White, Flesh Pink, Brunette. 
By leading toilet counters or mail, price 
50 cents. Address Dept. W. 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
Self Heating 2 
s 3 


SUSAN JAN 


Guaranteed best on the 


Flat Iron 


American Gas Machine Co., 
224 Clark, Albert Lea, Minn. 


YOUR PI- 


ano will shine like new; 3-in-One removes stains, soil, 
scars, scratches; brings back original lustre; generous.free 
sample. Write Three-in-One Oil Co., 42AW. Broadway, N. Y. 


and allow an equal amount of water and sugar. 
Boil the water and sugar together for five min- 
utes, skim and cool. Add the cherry juice and 
the juice from one lemon. Freeze either hard 
or soft, as desired. It may be served in tall 
glasses with half a ripe cherry on the top of 
each service. 

(No inquiries 
tributed recipes.) 

Patticakes 

One cup sugar, 1-3 cup butter, 1 even tea- 
spoon soda dissolved in 14 cup sour milk, 2 cups 
flour, 2 eggs well beaten, currants or raisins and 
nutmeg, also cinnamon, if desired. 

Florence B. Miller, 
837 Durocher Street, Outremont, P. Q. 
Mother Mark’s Raisin Cake 
(Very good and very economical.) 

Ae coffee cups of sugar, 14 coffee cup of 
ard, 

Boil a package of seeded raisins until they 
are soft and use the water in which they have 
been boiled, plus enough apple sauce or any sour 


answered concerning con- 


Menus for a 


Sunday—Breakfast 
Broiled Bacon 
Coffee 


Strawberries 
Waftles 
Dinner 
Broiled Lamb Chops 
Potatoes Cooked with Mint and Served with 
Drawn Butter 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
Coffee Jelly with Whipped Cream 
Supper 
Bread and Butter 
Blueberries 
Monday—Breakfast 
Cereal and Cream Hashed Lamb on Toast 
Coffee 


Patticakes 


Luncheon 
Raspberries and Cream 
Tea 
Dinner 
Broiled Tenderloin Steak 
Asparagus on Toast 
Coffee 
Tuesday—Breakfast 
Hot Cooked Breakfast Food 
Asparagus Omelet (use left over asparagus) 
Toasted Graham Muffins (left from previous 


Sandwiches 


New Potatoes 
Caramel Junket 


morning) 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Roundsteak Balls Mashed Potatoes 
Spinach Cherry Pie 
Supper 
Potato Balls (made from the left over mashed 
potatoes) 


Cold Boiled Ham Raspberries 
Cake 
Wednesday—Breakfast 
Scrambled Eggs Buttered Toast 
Stewed Prunes Cocoa 


sauce or fruit juice to make two cups of liquid 
or semi-liquid. In this dissolve two teaspoons 
of soda. Add a pinch of salt, flour, the raisins, 
cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg. The amount of 
the spices cannot be given because spices vary 
in strength. Enough should be used so that the 
dough does not taste of the lard. No one can 
object to the tasting if the spoon is not put into 
the dough afterwards without washing. 

The above may be baked in loaves, but is 
better baked slowly and until very brown in 
pattipans or shallow basins. ; 

Florence B. Miller, 
837 Durocher Street, Outremont, P. Q. 


Easily Made Apple Butter 


Pare and cook one gallon apples, then put 
in stew pan and cover. Set in oven and allow 
to slowly cook and simmer. In the meantime 
make a syrup from one-half gallon of sugar. 
When the apples are well cooked down add 
syrup and cinnamon, or any desired spice. This 
makes one gallon fine butter. 

Bessie C. Engle, Lancaster, Ohio. 


July Week 


Luncheon 
Lettuce Sardine and Egg Salad 
Potato Salad Cookies 
Tea 
Dinner 
Baked Salmon Steak Potatoes 


Cucumber and Lettuce Salad 
Lemon Sherbet 


Thursday—Breakfast 
Frizzled Beef 


Peas 


Boiled Rice 


Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salmon Salad Bread and Butter 
Cookies Jam 
Dinner 


Jellied Veal New Potatoes 
String Beans Lettuce Salad 
Charlotte Russe 
Friday—Breakfast 


Poached Eggs on Toast Reheated Popovers 


Stewed Figs Coffee 
Luncheon 
Peanut Butter Sandwiches Cocoa 
Cookies Jam 
Dinner 


Baked Potatoes 
Custard Pie 
Saturday—Breakfast 
Breakfast Food Eggs Cooked in the Shell 
Dry Toast Coffee 


Macaroni Cheese 
String Bean Salad 


Dinner 
Boiled Breast of Lamb 
New Potatoes 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Gelatine 


Turnips 


Cake 
Supper 
Cold Lamb 
Bread and Butter 
Cake 


Dressed Lettuce 
Raspberries 


Preserves for July 


Spiced Cherries 
Six pounds of granulated sugar, 2 tablespoons 
of ground cinnamon tied in a bag, 1 teaspoon of 
whole mace, 1 tablespoon of whole cloves, 1 pint 
of vinegar, 8 pounds of stoned cherries. 
Boil-all together twenty minutes, take out 
fruit and boil the syrup to the desired consist- 
ency. 
Blackberry Pickle 
Cook together seven pounds of blackberries 
with five pounds of granulated sugar and. one 
pint of best cider vinegar. When the berries are 
done skim out and boil the juice to the desired 


thick consistency, pour it over the berries, cover 
and set in a cool place. 
Strawberry or Blackberry Jam 
(English Recipe) 

Allow three-fourths of a pound of sugar to 
one pound of fruit. Put the fruit over the fire 
and sprinkle on a little of the sugar. As the 
heat draws out the juice add a little more sugar 
When all the sugar is added heat to boiling 
point and boil twenty minutes, stirring care- 
fully so as not to break the berries. If the ber- 
ries are very juicy, it may be necessary to cook 
a little longer. 


Beauty Hints for Midsummer 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


J) CURING the season of cool. low necked 
dresses, the care of the neck is most im- 
portant. After a hot windy day there may 
be dark rings around the neck. To keep 
this dark ring from becoming permanent, 
rub a good cleansing cream on a cloth that has 
been dipped into hot water, and rub the cream 
thoroughly into the skin, wiping off with a dry 
cloth, and following by a wash in good soap and 
water. When taking a bath, see that the neck 
is not cheated out of the soaking it needs to keep 
it soft. After cleansing as above suggested, the 
juice of a lemon, mixed with juice of a cucum- 
ber, makes a splendid bleach. The cucumbers 
should be sliced, peeling and all, and cooked in 
a double boiler, until the juice can be poured 
through a coarse cloth. 

The girl with the long face and neck should 
choose the square and round necked dresses, 
and the round-faced girl can wear the V-shaped 
neck more becomingly. 

If the neck and shoulders are thin and bony, 
massage every evening with cocoa butter. This 
will not fail to fatten them out in a few weeks. 

The neck should be the same color as the face 
is. If the neck is yellow, apply a.lotion made as 
follows: 

Four ounces of alcohol, two ounces of rose- 
water, fifteen drops of tincture of benzoin. 

Of course the carriage of the head has much 
to do with the lines of the neck. A drooping, 
sagging chin cannot give pretty lines to the 
neck. Hold your chin straight, neither tilted 
forward or backward. Hold the shoulders 
straight, but not high. A beautiful neck and 
shoulders are as attractive as a beautiful face, 
and are easier gained, with only a little effort. 


Questions and Answers 

Questions of general interest to health and beauty 
will be answered in these columns. Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Address, Mme. Jeanne 
La Place, care Woman’s World. No attention will be 
paid to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed. 

Superfluous Hair 

Mrs. C. M.—For superfluous hair, take 
enough pure peroxide of hydrogen to wet the 
hair, add a few drops of ammonia. Do not use 
household ammonia, but what is termed by 
druggists as 4-F ammonia. This is not a per- 
manent cure and must be continued, if the hair 
persists in returning. The electric needle is the 
safest and most reliable way of removing su- 
perfluous hair. 

Tonic for Eyebrows 

Carnation—One of the best things I know of 
to increase the growth of the eyebrows and eye- 
lashes is red vaseline. Apply with a small 
brush, and do not get in the eyes. 

Laura S.—See above for increasing the growth 
of the eyebrows. If you wish a more elaborate 
formula, send stamped addressed envelope. The 
care of the skin is too detailed to discuss in this 
short space. 


Falling Hair 

Belle—If the hair is falling out, massage the 
scalp at night with the following formula: 

White vaseline, 3 ounces; castor oil, 114 
ounces; gallic acid, 134 ounces; oil of lavender, 
30 drops. 

For more detailed advice on the care of the 
hair, send stamped addressed envelope. 


Old Maid—Your letter is entirely too long 
to be answered in this limited amount of space. 
Send stamped addressed envelope for reply. 


Ready 
When 
You Stop 


A food immediately 


ready for use. Add a 
little cream (or milk) 
anda sprinkle of sugar. 


It is put up in double 
sealed packages— im- 
possible of contami- 
nation from dust or 
moisture. 


| Post 
Toasties 


the deliciously toasted bits 
of wafer-like corn are the 
food for picnics, auto tours 
and any kind of trips—and 
for the home. 


Its convenience does 
away with a lot of bother 
to whoever prepares the 
meal. 


The delightful flavor of 
Post Toasties makes new 
friends every day—and 


‘‘The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


DON'T FEA 
SUNBURN 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment will care for 
your skin. They do so much to clear 
the skin of sunburn, heat rashes, 
redness and roughness, and do it so 
quickly and economically. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 


32-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 
ug@-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


dred thousand sold, 


Face, Neck or Arms 


# Delatone is an old and well-known 
’ scientific preparation, in powder form, 
for the quick removal of hairy growths 
—no matter how thick or stubborn 
they may be. A paste is made with 
. some Delatone and water, then spread 
on hairy surface. After two or three 
» minutes it is rubbed off and the hairs 
have vanished. When the skin is 


washed it will be found to be white, firm J 
and hairless. Delatone is used by thousands of people and 
is highly recommended by Mrs. Mae Martin, the authority 
on *‘Beauty."’ 

Druggists sell Delatone, or an original 
nme-ounce Jar will be matled toany 


address upon recetpt of One Dollar by 


The Sheffield Pharmacal Company | 


3255 Sheffield Avenue—Dept. A. G.—Chicago 


“DONT SHOUT’, 


“‘Thear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
Oh, something new—THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I've 
a pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 
I had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 

“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes, 
Invisible, comfort- 
able, weightless and « 
harmless. Anyone ’ 

can adjust it.’’ Over one hun- 
Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 


Price, $5 Complete. 


t TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, ana J] wili maii a 22 
inch short stem fine human hair switch to match, 
f you tind it a big bargain remit $2 in ten days, 
or sell 3 and GE’ YOUR SWITCH FREE, Extra 
7» shades a little more. Inciose 5c postage. 

Free beauty book showing atest style of hair 
dressing--aiso high graae switches, pompadours, 
wigs, puffs, etc. Women wanted to sell my 
hairgoods. ANNA AYERS, 


Dept.K 15220 S. State St., Chicago 


® with ‘The Ideal Comb'’*. the European invention 
that will restore gray, faded, discolored and ugly 
hair to its youthful color, gloss and richness by 
simply combing. Only practical and successtul 
method in the world. Worth its weight in gold. 


Illustrated Book mailed FREE—Write today. 
H. D. COMB CO., Dept. 61, 118 E. 28th St, New York 


‘ Removes Hair or Fuzz from Jf 


LADIES MAKE MONEY 


Introducing our fine Dress Goods, Hdkfs and Petticoats. $10.00 
to $30.00 weekly profit. Best line —lowest prices. No money 
required, Case of samples free. Get busy quick jor early Fall 


business. Standard Dress Goods Co,, Desk 25-8, Binghamton, N.Y, 


Romance—A Story of the Play 


Continued from page 7 


when he left us and she sat down in my old arm 
chair at the side of the fire I thought a part at 
least of my dream had come true. I told her 
so, kneeling beside her chair, and she answered, 
wistfully: 

“(A dream—ah, yes, dat is what Iam. A 
leetle dream dat lose her vay an’ rest von min- 
ute in your sleeping ’eart.’ 

“« minute?’ I answered, impetuously. ‘Al- 
ways!’ 

“* Ah, no, my frien’—tomorrow you wake up 
an’—pouf—dat leetle dream, she ees all gone.’ 

“*Please don’t,’ I pleaded, for my heart ached. 

“You have been ’appee, den, dese last few 
weeks? Yes? An’ I have been ’appee, too.’ 

“Then don’t go tomorrow,’ I pleaded. ‘Stay 
on till spring. Please don’t go. I just can’t say 
good-by.’ 

“Ten come wid me!’ she cried exultantly. 
‘Queek go and buy de teeket. An’ tomorrow 
we stan’ on the boat and we wave de ’andker- 
chief and t’row de keese an’ laugh. O, my Lord, 
ow we laugh at all stupeed people ve leave be- 
hin’! Vhat you t’ink of dat?’ 

“T think it’s wonderful—but I’ve got a meet- 
ing of the board of charities tomorrow at 
eleven—and Patrick Crowley’s funeral at 
twelve—and after dinner d 

“She sighed, hopelessly. ‘I ’ave forgot you 
are a clerg-ee-man,’ she said. ‘I t’ink it is a 
var’ good thing I go avay tomorrow.’ 

“But you are coming back next year,’ I 
cried, for of that next year I had many secret 
hopes and plans. 

““Next year,’ she repeated, wrinkling her 
pretty forehead. ‘Eet is so far away. Leesten 
—I am old an’ know the vorld, so vhat I tell you 
now you must remembair always: Yesterday— 
it is a dream we have forget. Tomorrow—just 
the ’ope of some great ’appiness, some joy that 
navaire come. Before—behin’ all clouds an’ 
stars an’ shadow—nothing dat is real—only the 
leetle minute dat we call today.’ 

““Today’s so short,’ I insisted. 

““ Ah, but you are young,’ she said. ‘De time 
will come when you are glad to have dat leetle 
minute—so glad you would not t’ink to ask for 
more.’ 

“Her philosophy of the fleeting hour en- 
tranced me. I burned with the desire to hold 
her close, to tell her of the love that had grown 
the short weeks of our romance. She sat at the 
piano—my mother’s piano—and played. She 
had put on my mother’s necklace, which I had 
been showing her, and I stood before her, en- 
raptured. How my mother would have loved 
her, I thought. Before I knew it I was at her 
side, and had drawn her up into my arms. { 

“*“T love you, Margherita,’ I cried. ‘And you 
must love me. Say that you do.’ 

“<T must not.’ she protested. 

“ But I held her close until she had confessed 
her love for me. 

“© And when will you marry me?’ I demanded. 

“With a hurt cry she drew away from me, 
and there were tears in her eyes as she an- 
swered: ‘I ’ave not t’ink the end would be so 
soon. It is not possible. I t’ink I have been 
mad for just one leetle while—but now, I can- 
not mar-ree you. It must be good-by.’ 

“She started for the door, but I stopped her. 
Surely there was some reason? There was. 
Her life—it had not been blameless. Things 
that all the world knew, I had not guessed. I 
would not listen. I could forgive her as readily 
as I could a child. But she would not have it 
so. I must wait a little while—and think. She 
would not let me throw away my life. 

“But I was eager—and young—as you are, 
my boy. I wanted to run that moment to my 
aunt and to Mr. Van Tuyl— 

“A look came in her eyes as I mentioned his 
name. Could it be that the stories I had heard 
were true? My oldest friend—my father’s and 
mother’s, too? The leading parishioner of my 
church—had he been more to the woman that I 
worshipped .han she had confessed? 

‘For a moment the room swam before my 
eyes. I saw red. I grabbed ’Rita and dragged 
her to the table. I made her swear on my testa- 
ment there had been nothing between her and 
Van Tuyl. I called him and made him, on his 
oath, affirm her declaration. And then before 
them both I repeated my offer of marriage, 
She drew away from me, as though to touch 
my garments was sacrilege. 

“Tt is lies that we have told you!’ she shout- 
ed. ‘I love you and I must tell the truth. I 
was his meestress until the night I met you——’ 

“With a cry of rage I sprang at him, but ’Rita 
was between us, shouting: ‘’E lied for me; I 
tell you ’e lied for me.’ 

“Tt brought me partially to my senses. 

““Tom, I'd given everything I have in th2 
world to have spared you this,’ I heard Van 
Tuyl saying, with a tremor in his voice. ‘Go— 
both of you!’ I shouted. And as they went 
through the door I faintly heard the voice of my 
lost love coming back to me, with that wistful 
childlike note in it: ‘Good-by—Meestaire 
Tom. T’ank you for ’aving loved me.’” 

The bishop paused in his recital, and there 
were tearstains glistening on his face as the light 
of the fire struck them. 

“Poor old grandad,” murmured the young 
man, sympathetically. “Don’t tell me the rest 
tonight. Some other time.” 

The old gentleman looked up with a start. 
“Eh, what? Oh, that’s all right, my boy. It 
just seemed so plain for the moment it startled 
me—TI want you to hear the rest.” 

“That night, Harry, I walked the streets of 
New York for hours and hours, fighting the 
fight that men who conquer themselves must 


fight. It was storming but I did not know it. 
The snow beat against my face, but I did not 
realize it. I walked and prayed—and in my 
prayers I felt a little hand here, on my arm. 
When I looked down I saw the face of ’Rita. I 
heard her crying, as I ran away. And then I 
saw her walking by me in the streets, and look- 
ing at me out of windows—hundreds of different 
women, but everyone was Cavallini—my lost 
Cavallini. Then each snowflake seemed to be a 
tiny face—and she came and came, thousands 
and millions of her, driving and swirling in her 
devil’s dance, but none of them spoke; they all 
just looked at me piteously, as though praying 
for something. And suddenly I knew— Rita 
was begging me to bring her soul to God before 
it was too late. I stumbled on until I reached 
her hotel—and there she was, her room deep 
with the flowers that had been sent her that last 
night of triumph at the Academy of Music. 

““O, why have you come?’ she cried out, at 
sight of me. 

““To save you, dear!’ I answered. ‘At mid- 
night I must lead my clergy through the streets, 
and tomorrow you go away. But I have you 
tonight and I’ll never leave you until you have 
given me your soul.’ 

“A frightened look came into her eyes—as 
though she thought I might be crazed by grief 
and exposure—and then the softest expression 
of pity that I have ever seen. 

“« Ah, if you onlee knew—’ow 

“But I would not listen. ‘Don’t you hear 
the midnight cry: “Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh? Go ye out to meet him,”’ I shouted. 
‘Don’t you see Him coming from the wilderness 
like a pillar of smoke? His eyes are as a flame 
of fire; on his head are many crowns—he wears 
a garment dipped in blood, and on it a name is 
written. “Lord of Lords and King of Kings.” 
Hark! He is outside knocking at your door. 
Don’t you hear that great voice, like a light 
that blinds: “I made you keeper of my vine- 
yards, but your own vineyards you have not 
kept. So you shall be cast into the bottomless 
pit and the lake of fire, and there in the midst 
of your eternal torment you will hear the ‘ Alle- 
lulias’ in the rainbow around my throne.”’ 

“T heard her voice coming to me as from a 
distance. ‘I want to make my life all good, 
like yours! It is all right now. I know it will 
be ’ard, but I don’t care. And mebbe the kin’ 
Madonna, she will help me when she see I try,’ 

“Promise me something,’ I cried, springing 
before her. ‘Promise me never to give yourself 
to any man again!’ 

““Q, vhy you will not trust me,’ she pleaded, 
piteously. ‘I tell you I am different, I am 
change. I will do all you want, all you say— 
anyt’ing, onlee you must believe me or I die.’ 

“There was truth in her eyes, and the voice 
that urged me on to the saving of her soul told 
me there was truth in her heart. But as I 
turned and said: ‘God bless you, dear. I can 
go now. Good-by: ’ there before me, on the 
table, staring up at me from the fable was Van 
Tuyl’s card! 

“So, they had been together again! Laugh- 
ing at me! He would join her abroad, and they 
would go galloping down the devil’s pathway 
together. Again the scene blurred before me. 
What did it matter if I had been deceived? 
What did anything matter now, but my own 
happiness? I had tried God’s work and failed. 
So be it. With the wild rush of a beast I 
grabbed ’Rita. I accused her of returning to 
her lover’s arms the moment my back was 
turned. I shrieked wildly that from that time 
forth she would have but one lover—and that 
one myself. I should sail with her on the mor- 
row. I should follow her to the end. My 
kisses would be on her lips— 

“T heard her cry of anguish, but I swept it 
aside into the babel of sounds jangling in my 
ears. I would listen to nothing. I heard her 
pleading that because of her love for me she 
had given up Van Tuyl; had given up her old 
life. I laughed, fiendishly. It did not matter. 

“Whosoever she had been did not matter. She 
was mine now—to have, to hold, to possess. I 
crushed her in my madman’s arms—and heard 
her prayers against my flushed cheek— 

“And—then from the distance came the sound 
of the chimes in my own church—the chimes of 
St. Giles—ringing out the first call of the New 
Year. I knew my clergy awaited me. I knew 
the parade that was to reclaim sinners was even 
then forming. The hymns that we had selected 
ran through my head. 

“T looked at ’Rita. She stood blanched before 
me. What was she saying: ‘To love a man is 
just one beeg forgetting of oneself!’ The words 
fell tremblingly from her lips. ‘To help him 
when he needs help, if it cost your life. And 
because I love you I must save you from your- 
self. Iam all alone. I have not the strength. 
I cannot fight you any more. But before it is 
too late remember—remember what I have to 
say: This is the one big moment of my life. 
The kind of woman I am to be it is for you to 
say, as we stand in this room—now! And O, 
Meestaire Tom, please let me be good! Don’t, 
don’t treat me as the others have. Don’t let 
me be bad again. You are the man God sent 
to help the world. I need you—help me—go 
away. My heart—it will be with you always. 
Only let me keep my soul.’ 

“The chimes rang out again, and the strong, 
sweet tones of my men’s choir. Suddenly the 
passion I had known as love fell from me. I 
bowed formally and left the room.” 


) 


For a moment the two men sat in silence, 
watching the steady glow of the flames. A log 
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burned through and fell to the bottom of the 
grate. The sparks showered upward, arousing 
them. 

Slowly the walls of the library seemed again 
to close in about them. The boy leaned for- 
ward, eagerly: “And Mme. Cavallini?” he said. 

“She sailed next day,” answered the older 
man. “She became even more famous before 
her retirement. I have heard she is somewhere 
in Italy now, living rather quietly. She and 
Patti are the only ones left. A wonderful career, 
my boy—a very great artist. I never saw her 
again. A year later I married your grand- 
mother, Harry, and blessed is her memory.” 

“Grandpa—I think you’re just a corker,” 
exclaimed the lad, awkwardly patting the old 
gentleman’s arm. 

“Nonsense,” insisted the bishop, slowly re- 
placing the handkerchief and violets in the little 
box. “But now I hope you understand I haven’t 
quite forgotten what it feels like to be young. 
And, my dear, dear boy: Unless your love is 
big enough to forget the whole world and yet 
remember heaven, you have no right to make 
this girl your wife.” 

Young Armstrong arose abruptly. “Grand- 
father,” he exclaimed, “I have been an ass!” 


“T suppose you have, Harry. I suppose you 
have.” 

“T’ve been an ass to hesitate one single mo- 
ment. Lucille and I are going to get married as 
soon as ever we can.” 

“God bless my soul, but that isn’t why I told 
you my story. I wanted to get this nonsense 
out of your silly young head.” 

“Quite different, grandpa. Have you an en- 
gagement for tomorrow afternoon? If not I 
should like to make one now. I want you to 
marry Lucille and me.” With a rush he was 
out of the room. 

There was something of an amused smile 
playing about the corners of the bishop’s 
mouth as he put the mahogany box back in its 
place, but it was swept away by a headline of the 
evening paper lying on the desk that just then 
caught his eye. “Cavallini is dead,” it read. 
“Contemporary of Patti passes away this 
morning at her villa on Lake Como 7 

Slowly the old gentleman returned to his 
chair by the side of the fire, and there, hours 
after, his grandchildren found him, still gazing 
at the charred remains of the logs. 

With loving tenderness they led him away to 
his room. 


Angelo 


Continued from page 6 


scanning the heavens above the Westervelt 
farm. “Four landed on the decks of the Italian 
warship and are now safely stowed below.” 

The ruffle of propellors sounded across the 
fields and the biplane with the elopers soared 
aloft. 

Willie gave a shot of warning, threw on his 
power, took firm hold of his steering levers and 
was off in pursuit through the air. 

Like two great dragonflies the air machines 
soared in a southeast course. They crossed the 
Palisades and steered to the south above the 
gleaming Hudson. 

The biplane soared higher and higher in the 
air, Angelo knowing that he would thus avoid 
the counter currents of air made by the sky- 
scrapers of downtown New York.  Willie’s 
monoplane, like a swallow, soared in his in- 
visible wake. 

The gold touching the clouds in the east had 
deepened to crimson. The evening star was 
pallid in the skies and far over to the northeast 
the lights of Coney, Brighton and Manhattan 
Beach winked in the sunset shadows beneath 
a crescent moon. 

The Italian Cruiser Il Vincitore had already 
drawn anchor and was lying, with just enough 
steam in use to keep her motionless, at the 
mouth of the Ambrose.channel. She was ready 
to start under full speed for the other side. 

The biplane headed for it, dipped, made 
several wide circles and landed lightly on the 
aeroplane deck where a swarm of sailors were 
ready to catch it and hold it fast. 

Three pillars of black smoke shot from the 
funnels of the war vessel as she got under way, 
gathering a great bone in her teeth as her speed 
increased. 

Above and around her soared Boston Willie 
in his monoplane. 

Thousands of commuters crowded the ferry- 
boats watched the spectacle, fascinated. They 
could hear the hum of his propellors. 

Nearer and nearer the winged thing circled 
to the cruiser. With a last downward dip it 
swept around the fighting masts and then landed 
on the deck of the speeding vessel. 

“Good Lord, what a feat!” cried a harbor 
skipper. “That birdman must be a lunatic!” 


Chapter V. 


A SHORT message from the Italian cruiser 
by wireless informed Banker Phillips that 
his daughter was safe aboard her and married 
to Angelo, the chauffeur. 

The multi-millionaire went up into the air 
with a shriek of rage. When he descended he 
clamored for secretaries, clerks and messengers 
to get James Tierney, Incorporated, and bring 
him immediately to his office. Whenever any- 
thing sensational happened among the heinous- 
ly rich, whether indictment or elopement, the 
heinously rich immediately affected called in its 
own private police system. 

Tierney was brought before the banker just 
as a smartly uniformed boy brought in another 
marconigram. 

Phillips tore it open and read: 


On Board Cruiser Il Vincitore, Via Marcont. 
J.F. Phillips, 40 Wall Street, New York. 

Angelo is the Duke of Torrigiano. Is admiral 
of the air fleet. Got marriage license in Hack- 
ensack. Married on board by ship’s chaplain to 
Tone. Ship inside of three mile limit off Jersey 
coast. Duchess sends love and joins duke in ask- 
ing blessings. Winthrop. 


In the directors’ room adjoining the office 
of the banker a group of fmanciers were waiting 
to conclude an important meeting that had kept 
them downtown until after sunset. 

Mr. Phillips let them wait and let Tierney 
stand nervously in fear of his wrath as he read 
and re-read this message. 

“Duchess sends love!” 

How well it sounded! The cloud of wrath 
left his ruddy, round face and he stroked his 
silvery siders with gathering complacency. 

Another messenger entered the room. He 
bore a wireless for Mr. Tierney, forwarded from 
his office. 

The Incorporated One took it and opened it 
with trembling hands. 


It read: 
On Board Cruiser Il Vincitore, Via Marconi. 
James Tierney, Triple Syndicate Bldg., New 
York: 
Could not have stopped marriage without use of 


battleship. Followed them to the altar in cabin of 


the commander. Duke is fine fellow. Made me 
second in command of air fleet of Italian navy. 
Pay Guy Verdon, Dumont, N. J., two thousand 
Sor burning his barn. Good bye. Winthrop. 


Tierney looked up from the slip of yellow 
paper. 

Mr. Phillips had left his chair and was pacing 
his private office, his chest puffed out and his 
fat hands clasped behind his back. 

“Mr. White,” he said in crisp businesslike 
tones, “take this message, please.” 

His secretary was ready. 


The Duke and Duchess of Torrigiano. Aboard 
His Italian Majesty's Cruiser Il Vincitore, 
he dictated. Blessings on my children. Cable 


arrival on other side. 
at most. Father. 


He turned to Tierney after a word to his 
secretary, commending haste in getting the 
wireless underway. 

“There is nothing more to be done, Mr. 
Tierney,” he said. “I thank you very much for 
putting such an excellent man on an extremely 
difficult and delicate matter. You might send 
him a bonus with my compliments.” 

Tierney grinned feebly. 

“Let me have your bill in the morning and I 
shall send you a check,” added the banker. 

Mr. Phillips turned and opened the door to 
the directors’ room. 

“Gentlemen, I am very sorry to have kept you 
waiting,” he said with large apology, “but only 
a few moments ago I received the news that my 
daughter Ione and the Duke of Torrigiano, one 
of the most illustrious youn noblemen of Italy 
were married today.” 

As he was receiving his congratulations, 
proudly Tierney left the banking house and 
sought a long distance telephone. 

He called up Guy Verdon in Dumont, Bergen 
county, New Jersey. 

He informed the whiskered farmer that “he 
had received a message from Mr. Winthrop 
asking him to pay him for burning his barn. 

“Ves; I burnt it,” the voice of the Jerseyite 
squeaked over the wire. “Is the young man 
safe?” 

“He’s safe,” replied Tierney. 
the celebration about?” 

“There warn’t no celebration.” 

“Why did he order you to burn it, then?” 

“Why,” came the voice from distant Jersey 
with a little laugh catching in the words, “he’s 
a regular cut-up, that boy is. He sailed away 
from here just before sundown an’ he ’lowed it 
might be night when he sailed back, if he sailed 
back at all. So he offers me two thousand for 
the barn and tells me to light it off after real 
dark set in, which I did the sams. He said he 
would need a beacon to guide him to his landing 
place. He’s a nice young feller.” 

Tierney told him he would mail a check in 
the morning and hung up the receiver. 

He took a roundabout way to his office, skirt- 
ing the edge of the financial district until he 
struck Rose street. He crossed under the third 
arch of old Brooklyn Bridge and came to the 
lowly tavern of one John Murphy at the corner 
of Rose and Duane. 

Placing a slippery nickel on Murphy’s bar he 
asked for as large a portion of beer as the money 
would pay for. 

As he sipped from his schooner he muttered 
to himself: 

“One seventy-horsepower car, one aeroplane, 
one swell flat on the Avener, one large barn, a 
hundred little hats, two hundred little walking- 
sticks, one boskidge in Joisey, some hot oscula- 
tion and one Jook!” 

He drank the last of the beer. 

“But he’s got brains, that kid,” he added as 
he slammed through the swinging doors. “He’s 
got brains. If he’d queered that marriage I’d 
have lost me jawb. Old Man Phillips has got 
his Jook and he got him dirt cheap as prices go 
nowadays, believe me.” 
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Will join you in three weeks 
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Parents frequently deny chil- 
dren the table beverage they 
drink themselves, because "coffee 


and tea aren't good for the 
little folks." 


It’s different with 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


This new food - drink, made 
entirely from wheat and the juice 
of sugar-cane, is genuine nourish- 
ment, and has fine colorandaroma. 


It tastes much like high-grade 
Javas, but is absolutely free from 
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hot water dissolves instantly and 
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_A big cup requires more and 
some people who like strong 
things put in a heaping spoonful 
and temper it with a large quan- 
tity of cream. 


Experiment until you know the 


amount that pleases your palate and 
have it served that way in the future. 


For a summer "cooler" add cracked 
ice, sugar and a little lemon juice. 


Instant Postum is sold by grocers. 
45 tc 50 cup tins, 30c. Larger tins, (90 
to 100 cups) 50c. 


Regular Postum (must be boiled 15 
to 20 minutes) large package—about 50 
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Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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OUR wisest vacation plan 
is to visit the dentist before 
going away. 

Make sure that no tooth discomforts 
mar your play and rest. Strong, sound 
teeth will increase the enjoyment of 
your vacation 

Good teeth contribute largely to un- 
failing charm. They are not only in 
themselves beautiful—they are also an 
essential to good health. Therefore, 
don’t neglect your 


Good Teethkeeping 


Visit your dentist before you go 
away. And don’t forget to take along 
a supply of 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


The standard dentifrice prepared for 
almost half a century by a 
Doctor of Dental Surgery 
Use it night and morning. Preserves 
and cleanses the teeth by 
thorough polishing. The 

safest way. 

Dr. Lyon’s hardens the 
gums and prevents the 
formation of tartar and the 
beginning of decay. 

Teach your children to | 
use Dr. Lyon’s each night 
and morning—especially at 
night. ‘The result will ap- 
pear in a lifetime of strong, 
beautiful teeth. 

What Dr. Lyon’s does 
not do only your den- ; 
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is the greatest toilet comfort you 
ever had. : 
It gently neutralizes as 6208—6 209 


odor of 
perspiration 


and other bodily odors, preserves the 
soap-and-water sweetness “from bath 
to bath.” 
Little needed at a time, and that 
little is applied in a moment. 
25c at drug- and department-stores. Ti 


your dealer hasn’t *‘ Mum,” send us his 
name and 25c and we’ll send it postpaid 


“Mum” Mig Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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Face Power.” 
WOMEN—CONSPICUOUS 


for complexions always smooth and velvety, that never 
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measure. Medium size requires 444 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 10 cents. 


Ladies’ House Dress. No. 6182—Many women prefer the house 
dress to the kimono and here is an excellent pattern for making such a 
garment. The dress is made with a three-gored skirt, which can be 
made with éither the high or regulation waistline. The pattern also 
provides a dust cap. 

The pattern, No. 6182, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 534 yards of 36-inch material with 7-8 of a yard 
of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. Nos. 6208-6209—The waist of this dress can be made 
with or without the collar and with long or short sleeves. The skirt 
is cut in three gores and is made with the high waistline. The closing 
is at the front. 

The pattern, No. 6208, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Sahai size requires 2 yards of 44-inch material with 214 yards of wide 
frilling. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6209, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires 2 5-8 yards of 44-inch material. Price 
of each pattern, 15 cents. 


lose their youthful attractiveness, that seem to be im- shown on this page for TEN CENTS. OMAN’S WORLD P rn ( rd r Woman’s World Pattern Dept. 
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appearance. It is cooling, g/ginges = sleeve. The skirt is cut in seven gores. Linen or percale can be used to T enclose for Patterns. 
refreshing, harmless. oA: ; : make this dress. ‘ 
Refuse Substitutes tapers The pattern, No. 4650, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. ee HN aie 
ito eee | : ! Medium size requires 8 yards of 27-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 ; 
‘ lee Flesh, White, - i : cents. Town 
in Cres : 3 > ia 3 0 5 
a box of Cream. 50e. eee . “Eas? _ Ladies’ Apron. No. 2508—An apron that covers the entire dress is 
by mail. ove wo Tie SE. just the thing for wearing around the kitchen. This apron fastens with 
annually, Send 10c. eae sh a single button at the back. Gingham is considered the best apron 
for a sample box. Wage Ea material. 
BEN. LEVY CO aes The pattern, No. 2508, is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust a St. No. or R. F.D. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 49 meh HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
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. If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 


city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
C084 page for TEN CENTS. WOMAN'S WORLD 


Misses’ Suit. Nos. 6193-6024—The coat of this suit is made in 
blouse style and can be made with or without the collar. 

The skirt is cut in two gores and can be made with the Empire or 
regulation waistline. The closing is at the left side. Serge or linen can 
be used to make this suit. 

The coat pattern, No. 6193, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size requires 234 yards of 36-inch material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6024, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. Medium 
size requires 2 yards of 36-inch material. Price of each pattern, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 6240—This dress is made to be slipped on over the 
head. It can be made with or without the applied yokes. Any of the 
pretty wash materials can be used to make this dress. 


Little Girls’ Lovely 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


5235 


The pattern, No. 6240, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires 2 7-8 yards of 36-inch material with 7-8 of a yard 
of 27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 6235—Developed in chambray, pique, linen or serge, 
this dress is just the thing for the small girl. It can be made with or 
without the sailor collar. The closing is at the left side. 

The pattern, No. 6235, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 
8 requires 3 yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 6232—This design offers a box-plaited model, cut 
on the general sacque lines. It can be made with either the long or short 
sleeves. Linen, percale or chambray can be used to make this dress. 

The pattern, No. 6232, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 
requires 3 7-8 yards of 36-inch material, 1 1-8 yards of 27-inch contrasting 
goods. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 6221—Developed in serge or linen this dress is 
just the thing for the school girl. It closes at the front and is made 
with a three-gored skirt. 

The pattern, No. 6221, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Medium 
size requires 214 yards of 36-inch material with 34 of a yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Pattern Order 


PATTERNS 


Woman’s World Pattern Dept. 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chieago, Illinois 


See 
wo. oh. FD eee 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage, .USE THE COUPON ABOVE. : 


Think of it as a 


laundress — not 
merely as soap 


Do not look upon P.ANnG, 
-The White Naphtha Soap 
merely as good soap. If it 
were only that, therewould 
be no reason for you to 
change from the good soap 
you now are using. 


Think of it as something 
more than soap. Consider 
it as a washday worker 
that actually would do the 
hard work you now must 
do yourself. Look upon 
it as something that would 
eliminate your washboard 
drudgery and troublesome 
boiling. Imagine it wash- 
ing the clothes as sweet 
and clean as you ever 
washed them. See the 
wash on the line in half 


-the time and yourself as 


fresh and happy as if it 
were any day but wash- 
day. 


In a few words, think of 
P.anDG.—TheWhite Naph- 
tha Soap—not as soap— 
but as a laundress, your 
laundress, for that is the 
only term that does it 
justice. Consider it from 


this standpoint, then ask 
yourself if you can afford 
to let another washday 
pass without it. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


PEERLESS ~ 
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To gain the votes of Spotless Town, the Mayor beamed at Mrs. Brown. | 
Her candid way shut off debate: she promptly flashed her candidate, 


As he reflects, of course he’ll know SAPOLI@G 


She must have used 
Three household problems—with one answer 


Suppose you must clean grimy Suppose you wish to polish tins, 
floors, or dirty shelves, or a dingy 
kitchen. How can you freshen them 


up with a quick cleaner that won’t 


and thoroughly remove grease from 
your enameled utensils and crockery 
without marring the smooth surfaces. 
What should you do? 


waste ? 


Answer—Use SAPOLIO. 


(It cleans economically.) 


Suppose you have a drawer full 
of kitchen knives, forks and spoons 
that demand quick scouring. How 
can you remove the dullness and rust? 


Answer—Use SAPOLIO. 
(It scours thoroughly.) 


Answer—Use SAPOLIO. 


(It polishes brilliantly. Its suds 


thoroughly remove grease.) 


You the amount of 


Sapolio you need on a damp rag. 


rub just 


Not a particle scatters or wastes. 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut-Out for children. It consists of the Spotless 
Town background, 8% inches long, and nine Spotless Town characters in color, which cut out to 
stand as placed in front of the Town. This makes a very attractive miniature town for the playroom. 


New York City 


Sole Manufacturers 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 


Who Ever Knew 
Any Corn to Stay? 


Who ever saw a corn so old, so 
tough as to resist a 
Blue-jay plaster ? 
There are corns 
which resist the first 
plaster —that’s true. 
But the most stubborn 
corn must come out 
with the second. 
Think how easy 
Lt ts, Cher littie 
plaster is applied in 


a jiffy. The pain stops instantly. 

For two days the corn is forgotten. 
Then you take off the plaster and the 
corn comes out. 

It comes out entirely and forever, 
without soreness or any discomfort. 

Did you ever know anyone to use a 
Blue-jay without just that result ? 

If not, why don’t you try it? Why 
not end your own corns in this modern 
scientific way ? 

Now used on a million corns 
monthly. 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. Itloosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists —15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


YOU MAY HAVE THIS 


“‘I Should Worry’’ Pillow 


Be the first in your town to get one. Our great- 
est offer. Think of it, this beautiful pillow given 
away, without cost. They are the latest craze. No 
home is now complete without one. Make one for 
your porch or summer home. The pillow is tinted 
by hand in natural colors on Ecru Art Cloth, size 
21x21 inches. We are including in this bargain a 
back for pillow, 6 skeins of colored ‘cotton for out- 
lining the design, a package of 10 embroidery needles 
and a complete course in embroidery, illustrated 
with all the principal stitches, with descriptions of 
each stitch, making embroidery so simple that any 
child can do it. We will send this complete outfit 
(without cord), prepaid, if you send us only two yearly f% 
subscriptions to Woman’s World at 35 cents each. As f& 
our supply is limited send at once, to 

Dept. 4, WOMAN’S WORLD, 
107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois & 


‘ Ii you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 


city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 


page for TEN CENTS. WOMAN'S WORLD 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 6178—This dress is 
made with the closing at the front. The skirt 
is cut in two pieces. The long or short sleeves 
can be used. 

The pattern, No. 6178, is cut in sizes 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
534 yards of 36-inch material, 34 of a yard of 
27-inch contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 

Ladies’ Suit. Nos. 6143-6224—The coat of 
this suit can be made with rounded or square 
fronts. 3 

The skirt is cut in four gores and closes at the 
left side of the back. The Empire or regulation 
waist line can be used. 

The coat pattern, No. 6224, is cut in sizes 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires 2 5-8 yards of 36-inch material with 34 
of a yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. 


The skirt pattern, No. 6143, is cut in sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size re- 
quires 334 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
each pattern, 15 cents. * 


Woman’s World Pattern Dept. 
Pattern Order 107-111 Cinton Sireet, Chicaso Ii 


T enclose for Patterns. 


Name 


PATTERNS _ 
No. Size 


Town 


State 
St. No. or R. F.D. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
Dumber and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Ave. Bdg., New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 
25 Cent Spring, 1913, Fashion Book in Colors, 2 Cents 


Spring, 1913, Number of “EVERY WOM- 
AN HER OWN DRESSMAKER,” printed in 
colors, is now ready, and as we want every 
reader of WoMAN’s WorLD who does sewing to 
secure a copy of this Book, we will forward this 
excellent guide to new styles to any reader of 
Woman’s Wor LD who will send us 2c to cover 
the cost of mailing. Hundreds of dollars 
were spent in making “EVERY WOMAN 
HER OWN DRESSMAKER” a help to 
those women who wish to do some dressmaking 
at home. This book explains how to make all 
kinds of garments from a Corset-cover up to a 
full Costume. It illustrates 200 of the best and 
most practical styles for Spring and Summer 


clothes for Ladies, Misses and Children; tells 
how to make a Waist, Skirt, Coat, House Dress, 
Apron, Underwear, etc. 

Every woman who uses a needle or wishes 
to do some sewing for herself or her children will 
be delighted with this book—the regular price of 
which is 25c a copy. To every woman who 
sends us 2c and will write her name and address 
in full, we will send, postage prepaid, a copy of 
“EVERY WOMAN HER-OWN DRESS- 
MAKER?” the same day that we receive the 
order. 

Send your order to our Chicago Office 
or our New York Office—whichever is most 
convenient for you. 


Fifth Avenue Bldg., N. Y. WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 So. Clinton St,. Chicago 


JULY, 1913 


Stylish Street Dress and 
Balkan Costume 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


- If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 


city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS. WOMAN’S WORLD 


Ladies’ Dress. Nos. 6166-6218—This 
dress is just the thing for wearing on the street. 
The waist closes at the front. It is made with 
a drop shoulder and with either the long or 
short sleeves. 


The skirt is cut in four gores and closes at the 
left side of the back. The Empire or regulation 
waistline can be used. 

Linen, serge or ratine can be used to make this 
dress with the collar and cuffs of embroidery. 

The waist pattern, No. 6166, is cut in sizes 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 234 yards of 36-inch material, 34 of a 
yard of 22-inch all-over and 214 yards of velvet 
ribbon. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6218, is cut in sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size re- 
quires 4 3-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of each pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Balkan Dress. Nos. 6196-6227— 
The waist of this dress can be made with or 
wi hout a lining. The long or short sleeves can 
be used. 


The skirt is cut in three gores and closes at 


the front. The high or regulation waistline can 
be used. 

The waist pattern, No. 6196, is cut in sizes 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires for the waist 234 yards of 36-inch 
material, 34 of a yard of ribbon for ties. The 
lining requires 114 yards 36 inches wide. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6227, is cut in sizes 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Medium size re- 
quires 4 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
pattern, 10 cents. 


Pattern Order Nomsns.Worlt on 


for Patterns. 


I enclose 


Name 


PATTERNS _ 
No. Size 
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HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and im full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Il., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 
Pifth Ave Bdg , New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon 
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EAGLELYE 


THE CONCENTRATED 
CLEANSER 


| ein of buying diluted cleansers 

which form their bulk by their weak- 
ness, why not economize and buy the concentrated kind? 
Eagle Lye is a concentrated cleanser, guaranteed pure, with 
a thousand dollar cash guaranty, and a ten cent can of it 
goes as far as $1.00 worth of the average diluted cleanser. 
Eagle Lye makes wash-day easy, and it eliminates rubbing 
and scrubbing. It cleans pipes, disinfects everything, makes 
soap, and it has a hundred other uses all described in detail 
by the directions on every can. Ordera can of it from your 
grocer; insist that it be 


EAGLE LYE 
THE PUREST LYE MADE 
and no other. 

If your grocer cannot supply you, send us ten cents in stamps 
and his name and we will mail you direct a full sized can of 
this concentrated cleanser, postage and packing paid. 

We will also send you our book of valuable information and two 
premium coupons. Send ten cents and get a can of this won- 
derful cleanser. You will not regret it, as it will save you 
many times its cost. Order it to-day. 


EAGLE LYE WORKS hidiwkusétek’ wis 


Manufacturers of EAGLE LYE, the Concentrated Cleanser 


now wear a Rubens Shirt. 


Some wear silk, some cotton. Many mothers 


pay for Rubens only 25 cents each. 


But all these million babies are snugly fitted, 
comfortable, protected. 

Their shirts have no buttons, no open laps. 
They are double-thick in front. 

They go on like a jacket. They fit as the 
pictures show. Your baby also will wear this 
shirt when you find it out. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that this 
label appears on the front. This shirt is our 
invention, and this whole factory is devoted 

to its right production. Don’t be misled by imitations 
on a garment so important. 


ate a 


Made in cotton, wool 
Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run frem 25 cents up. 
Sold- by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


No paren No Trouble 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Ofjice (53) 


nd 


For June Brides #7<2.", Housekeepers 


Start in right, and send for this 20th CENTURY RECIPE 
CABINET, beautifully finished in polished mahogany, and 
containing 250 Choice, Tested Recipes, each printed on 
separate card and indexed, so you can instantly find the 
recipe you want, without looking through several, old 
soiled cook-books. Also contains a supply of blank cards, 

that you may add new recipes of your own, from time to time. 
After using this unique cabinet, you will never bother with a cum- 
bersome cook-book again. MOsT APPROPRIATE as a WEDDING or 
ANNIVERSARY GIFT or shower present. Shows how to cut down the 
high cost of living, and is truly the Bride’s Best Friend. 

SENT WITHOUT COST TO ANYONE sending us five yearly 
subscriptions to Woman’s Wortp at 35ceach. After seeing your cabinet, 
if you persuade any of your friends to earn one of them, we will send you 
a Beautiful sterling silver inlaid hat-pin. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
AT ONCE to Dept. 4, WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


= =e 
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AGENTS WANTED 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BORAX SOAP 
Powd. Big money. P Ward & Co., 218 Institute, Chicago 

AGENTS WANTED. WE HAVE A VERY AT- 
tractive proposition for live Agents. Write Turner & 
Cornwell, Dept. F, Charlotte, N. C. oe 
~ BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 
SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES. NEW LAUNDRY WAX 
perfumes clothes with lasting violet perfume. Working out- 
fit 4c. New offer. M. B. R., Mfrs., 13-B Water St., N. Y. 


NEW PREMIUM SELLS FRECKLE OINTMENT, 
30 other articles. Agt. made $18 first day. Free, ‘‘Beauty’s 
Secrets Unveiled.” Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Dept. X, Chicago 


WOMEN SEW. AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. ‘ Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE BADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGTS. MAKE 500% PROFIT SELLING ‘‘NOVELTY 
Sign Cards.” Merchants buy 10 to 100 on sight. 800 var- 
ieties. Catalog free. Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 


WE ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
Twisted Wire Brushes in U.S. Write for special agts. prop- 
osition. Fuller Brush Co., 40 Hoadley Pl., Hartford, Ct. 
HOME BUSINESS. COLLECT NAMES, INFORMA- 
tion, etc., for business firms. Steady income. Booklet 
Free. Information System, 25, Marietta, Ohio. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. _ BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


I WANT LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING— 
manicuring—facial massage—electrolysis. Big wages. 
Always sure of work. I teach you quickly, cheaply, 
thoroughly. Big demand for my graduates. Write me for 
catalogue. A. B. Moler, Pres., 2-W Moler College, Chicago 


AGENTS—A PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE. THIS 
month only. Send no money, state size. Agents wanted in 
every town. Write today. Beautifulline. Large profits. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30, 112 S. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


ANYONE CAN ATTACH GLIDING CASTERS. 
400% profit. Carried in pocket. No rollers. Save floors, 
carpets, furniture, Cost 3c, sell 10c. Homes buy-Doz- 
ens. E.G. Mfg. Co., 20 Warren St., New York City. 


“MONTHLY DIRECTORY” (ILLUSTRATED) CON- 
tains details, newest specialties and money-making propo- 
sitions offered by responsible concerns. Sent three months 
10c. B. Publishing Co., R-10, 120 Liberty St., New York 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St.. Dayton, O. 

AGENTS WANTED: BEST PAYING AGENCY 
proposition in U. S.; assures you $1,500 yearly; inexperi- 
enced taught how to make $75 to $200 monthly; let us 
show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 36 Bar St., Canton, O. 


AGENTS EARN BIG MONEY SELLING EMBROID- 
ered novelties, linens, Hosiery, dresses, oriental goods, 
etc. Confidential wholesale terms. 130 page Catalog Free. 
Nat’l Importing Co., Desk W. C., 425 B’dway, N. Y. 


SELL HOSIERY: GUARANTEED AGAINST HOLES 
or new hose free; build a permanent trade; big profits; 
experience unnecessary. International Mills, Dept. E, 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANY ONE OF OUR “26” BEST SELLERS PAVES 
the way for 26 sales in every home. Agents make large 
profits. For terms and particulars write Silver-Chamber- 
lin Company, Department W, Clayton, N. J. 

AGENTS—AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
to earn $3,000 a year and upward. Something no one else 
sells. Send Postal Today for full particulars. A. S. Shuh, 
Sales Mgr., 1720 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures 1c. Stereoscopes 25c. Views 1c. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 3016, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS: $300 EVERY MONTH. SELLING OUR 
wonderful 8 piece kitchen set. Send for sworn statement 
of $12 daily profit. Outfit free to workers. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 288 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk H-4. Chicago. Tl] 


AGENTS—YOU CAN MAKE $40 TO $75 A WEEK | 


Selling Guaranteed Aluminum Ware toconsumers. Com- 
plete sales course free—Your Territory Open. Answer 
Quick. Dept. W. J., American Aluminum Co., Lemont, Ill. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Ora Slip-on Rain Coat? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 355, Chicago, and get beau- 
tiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 

AGENTS—WOULD YOU TAKE A STEADY JOB 
where you can clear $20 to $30 weekly and work up to year- 
ly profits of $3,000 or more. My line is snappy household 
goods. Quick sellers. Get busy with postal asking partic- 
ulars. E. M. Davis, B24 Davis Blk., Chicago. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


DEVELOPING, PRINTING & ENLARGING. SEND 
for price list. The Camera Shop, Box 42, Evanston, Ill. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


$4.25 PAID FOR 1856 FLYING EAGLE CENT. 
Hundreds of other coins bought. Send 10 cts. for buying 
catalog. A.H. Kraus, 227 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


2 TO $600 PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF OLD COINS 
dated before 1895. Send Ten cents- at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing prices we 
Guarantee to pay. It may mean Your Fortune. C. F. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 
SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY. 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co.,G, Wash., D. C. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Ixperience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOV’T. FARMERS WANTED. $720 TO $1,500 YEAR- 
ly. Free Jiving quarters. Write Ozment, 105F, St. Louis. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


GOV’T. MAIL CARRIERS WANTED—AVERAGE 
$90 month. Exam. everywhere soon. Specimen questions 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. P-67, Rochester, N. Y. 


LEARN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Thousands of men wanted at $25 weekly. $10 weekly while 
earning. Rochester Auto School, 1010, Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS. “HOW TO SECURE $1,200 
Gov’t. position.’”? I conducted Gov’t. Examinations. 
Will help you pass. Write Ozment, 105, St. Louis. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase yoursalary. Prospectusfree. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS_ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS OF ABOUT 
300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. There isa big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, life-time employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-927. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D.C. ° 


“ HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 6, Kalamazoo,Mich. 


“LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 

prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 

Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 
HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave:, Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


SPORTING GOODS, CARDS, DICE, BOOKS, 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $100 EACH; 


all or spare time; experience or correspondence course un- 
necessary. Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati, O. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU CAN 
write them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand, good pay. Details free. Ass’d Motion Pic- 
ture Schools, 627 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 

EARN $1,200 A YEAR WRITING ONE MOVING 
picture play a week. We teach onlysure method. Send 
for free book of valuable information and prize offer. 
Chicago Photo-Play wright College, Box 278, EC, Chicago 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS. MAKE BIG MONEY, $25 
to $100 each. Easy to learn. Great demand. Only school 
whose instructor is a successful photo-playwright. Catalog 
free. Authors’ Motion Picture School, Box 130P, Chicago 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. E, Chicago, 


MUSIC 


~ POEMS WANTED. CASH FOR GOOD TALENT. 
Send Mss. to Inland Music House, Dept. W, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS PUBLISHED FREE OR SOLD FOR 
cash. Mss. Sales Co., 149 W. 28th St., New York City. 
SONG POEMS WANTED—WE PUBLISH ACCEPT- 
able Mss. on royalty. Kellogg®& Co., 1431 B’dway, N. Y. 


BEST OFFER FOR SONG POEMS. 50% ROYALTY 
paid. Read my Free book. C. W. Partee, 1531 B’way, N.Y 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
125 Westover Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
ment positions. $90 month. Write for free list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. P-68, Rochester, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. WEHAVEPAID 
thousands of dollars to song writers—send us your poems 
or melodies. Acceptance guaranteed if available by larg- 
est, most successful concern of the kind. We publish, ad- 
vertise, secure copyright in your name and pay 50 per cent 
if successful, Hundreds of delighted clients. Write to-day 
for. Big Magazine, Beautiful [lustrated Book and ex- 
amination of your work—All Free. Dugdale Co., 154 
Dugdale Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


_GOV’T. MATRONS WANTED.- GOOD SALARY. 
Free quarters. 30 days vacation. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 
SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL HOUSE DRESS- 
es and petticoats. Can earn $25 weekly. Particulars free. 
P.& B. Skirt Co., 105 Summer St.Dept. 55, Boston,Mass- 


SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY. 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co., H, Wash., D.C. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
RAG TIME PIANO PLAYING TAUGHT BY 
Mail. Book free. Christensen, 528 S. Western Av., Chicago 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
DON’T WASH YOUR HAIR. TRY OUR NEW 
Carr Shampoo Powder. 


OLD COINS 
WE PAY HIGHEST CASH PREMIUMS ON -ALL 
rare money to 1909. We pay up to $1,000 for some and 
lesser amount for thousands of others. Get posted. Send 


stamp for Large Illustrated Coin Circular. Numismatic 
Bank of Texas, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Tex. 


PATENTS 


INVENTIONS PATENTED FREE—MARKETED 
on commission. Inventors’ Agency, Dept. W, Chicago. 


PATENTS THAT PAY—$561,530 MADE BY CLI- 
ents. Patent Book ‘What and How to Invent—Proof of 
Fortunes in Patents” Free. 112 page Guide. E. E. 
Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 833 F. St., Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO POSTALS 


PUT YOUR PHOTO ON POST CARDS, TO SEND 
to friends. 1 dozen post cards or prints from your photo, 
75 cts. Nostamps. The Photo Shop, Ripon, Wis. 


SONGS & MUSIC 


SONG WRITERS. I’VE PAID THOUSANDS IN ROY- 
alties. Send me your Mss. for acceptance. 50% royalty. 
Free Booklet. John T. Hall, 4 Columbus Circle, New York 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISI 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


NG 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


WRITE US A STORY TO SELL ON COMMISSION. 
Story-writing taught by mail. Our free booklet, ‘‘Writ- 
ing for Profit,”’ tells how, gives proof. National Press 
Ass’n., Dept. 47, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


TYPEWRITERS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 14 to 4 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Some Men—Part Ill 


By ANNE GARDNER 


Being the Adventures of a Stenographer in New York City as Recorded 
by Her Letters 


Dearest Dru—Just a line. Hurrah for our 
side—I have a job! ‘This morning the Rem- 
ington people telephoned me, and sent me to 
the manager of a local agency for a foreign firm. 

When I got there I was as nervous as an alley 
cat; the position is rather exceptional, and I was 
anxious to create a good impression; but as soon 
as Mr. Kirkland spoke I forgot all about my- 
self. He has the sort of personality that instant- 
ly invites confidence, and looks the student 
rather than the alert man of affairs he really is. 
Slight, and not very strongly built, he has soft 
brown eyes, kind and reassuring, and a clear 
olive skin as fine as a woman’s; dark hair, a bit 
thin at the temples, a high, broad forehead, and 
a sensitive, very red mouth. His hands, slender 
and shapely, bespeak artistic tastes, and he has 
a voice that a physician might envy. 

After a few questions and a brief explanation, 
he said I might report for duty this afternoon. 
The work promises to be easy, after I get the 
swing of it, and salary is very good, and I know 
I am going to be happy. I wish I had a punch- 
ing bag or something to pound for joy. 

Do you notice the letter-head? I celebrated 
by having lunch at a real hotel, incidentally so 
I might drop you the news instanter. 


Dear Dru—All news is good news these days. 

I am getting on beautifully. There is never 
the least friction at the office; whether this is due 
to Mr. Kirkland’s serenity I don’t know; but the 
wheels run smoothly. And Teddy, the office 
boy, thinks he is in love with me. 

One day last week, on a shopping tour, Mrs. 
Kirkland dropped in while I was taking dicta- 
tion. She is charming; as animated as her hus- 
band is quiet, and a past-mistress in the art of 
pleasing, I imagine; apparently an ideal foil for 
his rather grave nature. Also, she is something 
of a beauty, and I think he is immensely proud 
of her. 

“Gee! ain’t she pretty!” ejaculated Teddy, 
when I came out. He studied me appraisingly. 
and I could see I suffered by contrast; but his 
devotion refused to waver, for he suddenly 
smiled, and with a satisfied, “you-suit-me” ex- 
pression, began to whistle. 

The problem of lunches has been settled very 
-pleasantly. This noon as I was getting into my 
coat Mr. Kirkland, on his way out, inquired: 

“Where do you lunch, Miss Forsythe?” 

“OQ, anywhere and everywhere,” I said. 

“How would you like to give my lunch club a 
trial?” he suggested. “The men often bring 
members of their families, and lately I notice 
regularly several young women whom I know to 
be stenographers to some of our members. It 
just occurred to-me that you might find it 
pleasant. The place is quiet and the service 
good, and I should think it would be more 
agreeable than a public restaurant. The club 
used to feed only members, but this year we are 
letting down the bars a little. If you care to try 
it I don’t know a better place to recommend.” 

“But I should feel like an intruder. Wouldn’t 
I have to have a card or something?” 

He smiled. “Suppose you come with me to- 
day, and let me give the countersign. After 
that you'll feel at home.” 

So I went with him. It seemed a natural 
thing to do under the circumstances, and I 
didn’t think twice about it, would you? After 
his kindness I should have felt absurd refusing. 

The cafe is on the top floor of a quiet office 
building, the soft-footed, deft-fingered service 
was a comfort, and the lunch simple and good. 

After this I am to lunch regularly at the club, 
and I think it was mighty nice of Mr. Kirkland 
to suggest it, don’t you? 

J had a heart-breaking hunt, Dru, but at last 
my star is in the ascendant. 


Dear Dru—I am getting Newyorkitis. This 
town is interesting every minute. It has a sur- 
face population that is like a big child; crazy 
over any new toy, and fighting a different one 
the next day. I’m getting used to flat life. 

New Yorkers may know more than western- 
crs, but they are not half so smart. The lemons 
that they fall for! And the tolerant superiority 
with which they regard outsiders is most amus- 
ing. 

I wish I could tell you how much I appre- 
ciate my position. Mr. Kirkland is so thought- 
ful and considerate of everybody, and I have 
never seen him ruffled. 

Sympathy is the keynote of his character. 
One hot afternoon last week I came in with a 


nasty headache; and after dictating one letter, 
with the next one half answered he laid it down, 
looked at me keenly, and asked: 

“What is the matter? Are you ill?” 

“Only a headache,” I answered. “Why?” 

“Your face is so flushed. I won’t give you 
any more letters.” 

I protested, and a little reluctantly he fin-_ 
ished his urgent dictation, holding back a bunch 
of letters. 

In about half an hour he came into the outer 
office, and passing my desk he glanced at me 
and paused. 

“My dear girl,” laying his hand on mine to 
stop my work, “I can’t have you grinding out 
letters with that look on your face. Put on your 
hat and go home.” 

Well, I did; for my head was bursting. 

Mrs. Kirkland drops in occasionally. A 
couple of days ago she was down getting some 
gowns fitted, and surprised me with an invita- 
tion to lunch. My heart warmed to her; it 
meant a great deal to me, a stranger in a strange 
land. For a while she made me forget my exile. 

Since then it has occurred to me that she may 
have been a bit curious; because—but perhaps 
I’m unjust. 

By-by, dear. I have to go downstairs; some- 
thing is being pulled off in the music room, and 
my landlady just called me. 


Dear Old Dru—I have been neglecting you 
shamefully for a long time, but you won’t com- 
plain about the brevity of this letter. I haven’t 
said much about the office lately, but now Ill 
make up for previous reserve. Prepare for a 
shock. 

Dru, I’ve given up my position. No, I’m not 
crazy. And because we have been chums for so — 
many years, and I have always told you every- - 
thing, I’m going to drag out a skeleton. 

I have been an idiot. You know I told you 
how perfectly fine Mr. Kirkland is. Well, little 
acts of kindness on his part, responsive grati- 
tude on mine, and trifling occurrences in them- 
selves of no consequence, have been gradually 
bringing about for months, an informal, friendly 
sort of camaraderie between us. For instance: 

One day between letters he asked me if I was 
still at the same boarding house, or whether it 
was another case of “anywhere and every- 
where;” and something amusing having hap- 
pened that morning, I gave him a graphic de- 
scription of my “home” life. Home! Nothing 
about the place even remotely suggests it. ; 

And so, day by day, we have dropped into 
the habit of varying the monotony of dictation 
with bits of conversation; a dangerous thing to 
do, and there should be a law against it; and 
long ago, keen student of human nature that he 
is, I suppose Mr. Kirkland has read me like a 
book. And I have failed to recognize the under- 
current, or dream where I was drifting. 

Until the unlucky day I told him about my 
stepfather, and he saw the scar on my wrist. 
You know how I got that, Dru; the day I 
stepped between him and mother, and he 
threw me into the bookcase. 

Mr. Kirkland’s hand closed over mine. 

“The beast!” he exclaimed, half under his 
breath. “The infernal beast!” t 

Too abruptly I drew my hand away, and then, 
because I had been awkward about it, I flushed 
like a silly fool. For a moment he looked sur- 
prised, as if the action had been involuntary, 
and I should have known it; then he said gen- 
tly, “You have nice instincts, Joan,” and went 
on dictating, without giving me a chance to 
reply, and leaving me with the uncomfortable 
feeling that I had made myself ridiculous. 

But the mischief was done. Since then every- 
thing has been different; I have been self- 
conscious, ashamed of being so, and constantly 
trying to get back to the old footing; but it has 
been of no use. It is easy to turn the conversa-— 
tion from personalities to the abstract, and to 
tentatively discourage it; but I have not been 
able to ignore the psychological change in the 
air, or keep the blood from creeping into my 
face when I have felt Mr. Kirkland’s eyes-on me 
as I bent over my book, or caught his expression 
when I unexpectedly glanced up at him and 
Surprised him off his guard. 

And so it has gone on, a wordless war of con- 
flicting emotions; attraction, resistance and re- 
pression. Of course such a condition could not 
last. If I had only thought of Mrs. Kirkland! 
But somehow, engrossed with my own problem, — 
her side never occurred to me. (To Be Continued) 
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$2 30 a Month 


=—— Buysa Genuine 


KIMBALL ,: 


FRE Music 
Our New 
You can now buy the fa- 
We will send them to reliable people anywhere, to be pai: 


At Factory Prices 
Instruc- 
«tions by 
Diagram System if 
you write at once. 
mous Kimball Organs direct 
from the makers at factory prices. 
for on our extremely easy payment plan—$2.50 monthly 
and upwards, if desired. : 


If you want an organ _at all, you want a good one, a mere 
pretty case with no music in it will not do. Secure at Once the 
old reliable Kimball Organ at Factory Prices and pay on con- 
venient terms. 


SEND TODAY FOR MONEY-SAVING PLAN 
AND FREE CATALOGUE 


Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or consider any 
other oreen until you have our money-saving proposition. | 

Our half a century’s manufacturing experience; our financially 
strong guarantee means much to you. i 

The most inexperienced buyer, a thousand or more miles away, 
can deal with us as wisely as the shrewdest trader, or as though 
you were here in person, for your organ will be selected by an 
expert. A fine stool and music book free with each organ. 


Write TODAY for Free Catalogue. 
W. W. KIMBALL CO.. 337B Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Pennant 


A Beautiful 
Given To You 


a 
4 | 


Let me send you one of my beautiful minia- 
ture Pennants. Just send me a two-cent 
stamp and I will send you a splendid two-color 
Pennant (4x9 inches), a perfect beauty. If 
you will write me today, I’l] tell you about 
my “SO EASY” plan to get Pennants, a 
yard long, made of guaranteed felt, without 
cost. It will bea BIG SURPRISE. Senda 
two cent stamp today and get a Pennant 
before they are all gone. This is your lucky 
day. Don’t let your luck get away. Write 
me today. 


The Pennant Man, Woman’s World, 
Cor. Monroe and Clinton Sts., Chicago, IIl. 


¢ 


Ww C! 
MOTHERS do you know that cruel 
barbed fish hooks cause 
lockjaw and over 5,000 surgical opera- 
tions yearly? A Williams Barbless 
cannot make dangerous wounds, 
yet holds fish as securely as the old 
style deadly hook. Fish under 
legal size are easily removed 
and thrown back uninjured. 


Send 


25c 


for an assorted 
dozen 
Williams, 
Barbless 
Hooks—they 
insure safety 
with pleasure. 


LACEY Y. WILLIAMS, 
9 Water St., Oak Harbor, Ohio 


» advertise. - Most 
secure copyright in essful Music 
our name and pay you Publishers 
per cent of profits if suc- of the 


cessful Hund: kind. 


LICE KILLE Licecil, strongest 

lice killing com- 
pound made. Works like magic. Simply 
put a few drops in nests and hang bottle 


in coop. Powerful evaporating vapors go 
into feathers, cracks and _ crevices. No 
painting, spraying or dusting. Easy to 


use. Circular free. Pound bottle prepaid 
50c. Money back if it fails. Agents wanted. 
W. H. Metzger Co., No. 38, Quincy, Ill. 


19S BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, little water. 

Weight 15 pounds, folds into small roll. 

Full length baths, far better than tin tubs. 

Lasts for years, Write for special agents offer and description. 
Robinson Bath Cabinet Co., 125 Vance Street, Toledo, O. 


LADY WANTED 


To sell our Washable Elastic Sani Belt, and Sanitary Skirt 
Protector. e $10.00 to $30.00 weekly. No money required—all or 
spare time--notsold in stores. Every woman wants both. Send postal to 


The Moss Co., 579 Central Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


Anne St. Cross 


Continued from page 9 


“You are the sweetest woman ever I knew, 
Anne, and yet there is something worldly about 
you. It’s not that you leave undone the things 
you ought to do, and certainly not that you do 
the things you ought not to do, but it is that 
sacrifice is not and never will be a holy passion 
for you. It is a thing of ancient knowledge and 
experience that only a few have a call to the 
religious life. You have not, Anne, the rare 
talent of being what a minister’s wife should be 
to make a success of his ministry.” 

“But I thought,” cried Anne, “that we were 
agreed that it was you who were to be the min- 
ister. We said from the first that it was not my 
vocation. My vocation was to be your wife. 
I’ve been that, haven’t I?” 

“God knows you have—a patient, loving 
wife, Anne. But I was wrong and I spoke with- 
out knowledge when I said that the ideal condi- 
tion was for the man to work in his ministry irre- 
spective of his wife: I see now that it is not so. 
We should both give all we can; give the very 
essence of our being to the work.” 

“T can’t do that,” said Anne, truthfully. “I 
have other things to do—other impulses and in- 
stincts sway me.” 

“T know,” he said, quietly. “That is what I 
have been saying. Where is Dena, Anne?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” said Anne shortly, and 
went to her room. 

Dena had “experienced religion.” She was a 
convert through the solicitations of her stepson. 
She had gone an easy road in life, sustained by a 
light egotism. She liked to be the center of her 
world, and she had, by hook and crook, suc- 
ceeded in so being. But when she came to 
Heller she found herself in danger of dropping 
out of power. She was in the house of her step- 
son, dependent upon his bounty, and placed in 
contrast with the strong and sweet personality 
of Anne. Her kittenish ways availed her noth- 
ing against the fearless frankness of the younger 
woman. She pined and drooped under these 
conditions. 

It would be too much to say that she pro- 
fessed a conversion she did not feel, or that she 
deliberately took up a religious life in order to 
regain her footing as a conspicuous person. Yet 
the effect was much the same. Her egotism, 
always pushing in her behalf; landed her well to 
the front of the congregation, and George, 
grateful to the soul of him, that he had been 
instrumental in bringing his father’s widow 
within the door of the sanctuary, became her 
warm friend and adherent. She knew how to 
flatter him in a way that Anne did not. Anne 
respected him too much, indeed, to suppose for 
a moment that he could require flattery. Nor 
would he, had he recognized it as such. But 
Mrs. Martin St. Cross was so adroit in her way 
of offering it, that a man of much more wariness 
than her stepson might have been excused for 
not knowing it for what it was. 

The troubles that were gathering about Anne 
were of the sort which it was a point of honor 
to conceal. It was not possible to resent Dena’s 
rather too picturesque conversation, nor yet the 
fact that she had, on more than one occasion 
heard Dena praying for her as one who had not 
yet come into the fold. If she opposed the fool- 
ish, and as it seemed to her, almost insane 
sacrifices that George was making for the none 
too amiable sheep of his pasture, she had the 
appearance of putting herself in opposition to 
the Christly life. She had not been able to make 
close friends in Heller. She failed to strike the 
note of familiarity with them, and it was not 
her way to be intimate with any save a very few. 
That instinctive gaiety which was part and par- 
cel of her mental makeup, began to cie as the 
capricious clouds of dawn give way to the 
monotonous sky of a drizzling day. 

She suffered most of all from a lack of antici- 
pation. All her girlhood she had looked for- 
ward to each day with zest. It had thrilled her 
to awaken and realize that another day was at 
hand. It was enough to have the chance to 
laugh, to walk, to eat, to talk, to think. Now 
when she awakened, she had a feeling of being 
called upon herself, and she tried not to look 
ahead, saying to herself, “sufficient for the day.” 

Her religious consolations were far deeper 
than her husband dreamed. All her life ap- 
peared to her to be sacred, and while she could 
not say “I believe this,” and “I believe that,” 
she at no time felt orphaned of her Heavenly 
Father. Something curiously quiet, happily 
sad, settled upon her spirit, and on the morning 
in which she held her little new-born son in her 
arms, this feeling of being content with sorrow, 
and grave under joy, deepened till she seemed to 
have sunk down into a place of deep tranquility, 
as drowned men sink below the place of storms 
into the cold peace of the nether deep. 

And so, for three days she lay dreaming in the 
place of cold peace, content to take what they 
gave her, desiring neither husband or mother. 
Deeper and deeper grew her indifference, till 
life seemed to be blurred to her vision, as a land- 
scape is blurred by mist. Sometimes, vaguely, 
she remembered all the work that must be ac- 
cumulating in the house and the garden, but it 
seemed to matter little that it was undone; and 
now and then she started out of sleep, a per- 
spiration bathing her from head to foot, as she 
recollected the heavy debt George had taken 
upon him, and which she felt convinced never 
could be paid. Often she dreamed that George 
was stooping over, gathering her into his arms, 
felicitating her on the birth of their son, and 
saying human, warm adorable things. It had 
seemed to her for a long time as if his conversa- 


tion had grown inhuman, filled, as it continually 
was, with references to those unknown and 
revered beings of the Trinity. Now that Anne 
had journeyed so far away from daily concerns 
into this still cold spot of peace and indifference, 
she did not mind whispering to herself that if 
she could have been loved for herself, and not as 
a child of God, it had been sweet. But the 
thought seemed too much for her, and brought 
on a lassitude almost like death, and so she 
closed her eyes, and lay, not sleeping, but 
wrapped in deep dreams. From this, shrill and 
familiar tones aroused her horribly at last. 

“You silly ninnies, she’s dying, I tell you! 
She’s sinking before your eyes! Give me stimu- 
lants—get hot water bags—send for the doctor. 
Do it, I tell you, do it quick!” 

Nervous, hot hands seized upon her arm. 

“Come back, Anne Stowe,” called the voice, 
using her old name. “Come back! You mustn’t 
leave your little boy alone in the world. It’s 
Cecilia talking—Cecilia who didn’t know you 
were ill, and who came all the way to tell you 
something about herself!” 

The peace was over and a nauseating struggle 
was begun. The sharp liquor tore its way down 
the tender and reluctant throat, the lazy blood 
was coaxed to hasten again through her veins, 
and all about her Anne could hear once more the 
trivial din of life. Dena was somehow domi- 
neered out of the house, and sent to one in the 
village; the incompetent nurse was_ hustled 
about her business; a physician was wired for 
from Anne’s old home, and on the heels of all 
this came George, anxious and worn. 

Anne heard him defending himself 
Cecilia’s sharp attacks. 

“But I tell you no one sent for me,” he. pro- 
tested. “I was not informed.” 

“Not informed, man!” cried Cecilia. “Why 
didn’t you stay here where you had no need to 
be informed? Why wasn’t her mother here?” 

“We had no room after Dena came,” George 
responded. “Of course we should have liked to 
have Mrs. Stowe here 

“Well, I wanted to stay,” announced Ce- 
cilia, “so I sent Dena St. Cross on a visit. She 
didn’t want to go—kicked horribly—but she 
went just the same.” 

“You took a liberty,” said George in a voice of 
disapproval. 

“No doubt. But I saved Anne, who’s worth 
the whole village full of you. I came to her, not 
knowing she was ill, because she’s the one really 
good person I happen to know—good without 
 yow-wowing about it all the time.” 

” St. Cross laughed rather disagreeably. 

“Good?” he said. “Are you talking about 
goodness, Mrs. Upperdyke? I hear your hus- 
band has been indicted for misappropriation of 
funds, that he has ruined the men who trusted 
him, that the bank has fizzled out, and that you 
and your extravagances are responsivle.” 

“That’s what I came to tell poor Anne!” cried 
her friend. “I simply fled to her. It’s all hide- 
ously true! I never loved Paul from the be- 
ginning, but I married him because he seemed 
like a sort of god. He could do anything—give 
me anything, take me anywhere. I had only to 
hold out my two hands and he filled them up. I 
wanted to live—wanted to live harder and faster. 
But it seems we overdid it. He’s guilty, Mr. 
St. Cross.” ; 

“You’re guilty, you mean, woman! You're 
guilty, but he’ll have to take the punishment. 
Do you know it means the penitentiary?” 

“Yes, yes,” Cecilia cried. “It means just 
that! It means that Paul who could do any- 
thing, will be able to do nothing! It’s like a 
great throbbing touring car coming to a terrible 
end in a ditch, isn’t it?” 

“Like a touring car!” gasped St. Cross, “A 
man has lost his reputation, his honor, his free- 
dom; his soul is in jeopardy, and you compare 
this fiasco to a wrecked machine?” 

“Well, we’re two cold propositions,” said 
Cecilia calmly, “you and I. We both married 
warm-hearted, attractive, excellent persons, and 
what have we done with them? How have we 
loved them? I’ve gone in for earthly pleasures, 
and you for heavenly ones, and we’ve ditched 
those who trusted us as the result of our bad 
steering. You're killing Anne, and I’ve killed 
Paul, you may say, and there you are.” 

“JT won’t have it,” Anne heard her husband 
cry. “I won’t be put in the same category with 
you, Mrs Upperdyke. You are an example 
and the worst one I ever have known—of the 
selfish, vain spendthrift American woman, who 
lives like a vampire, sucking the life blood of 
those who trusted her. Your presence here is a 
profanation to the woman who lies in there with 
her holy babe in her arms.” 

“T’ve no doubt that what you say is true, Mr. 
St. Cross, but if I hadn’t come the holy babe 
wouldn’t have had a mother to hold him. He’s 
a holy terror, too, if you want to know—espe- 
cially about three in the morning. But I’m go- 
ing to stay and care for him for a while, in spite 
of all my sins. Now, don’t try to make me out 
because I can’t make myself out. I know I’ve 
no business to have such streaks of good in me 
when you’d like to label me as all bad. And it’s 
time for Anne to-have her gruel, so you'll excuse 
me, please.” : 

So, with sharp proddings—nay, with brutal 
bludgeonings—Destiny urged Anne along the 
road of life again, and she began to get well, and 
to care, and to worry, and to fret at, her weak- 
ness, and rejoice at the strength of the man- 
child, her son. 
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“That roof is 
not going to 
cost as much 


Get Our New Book 
“Modern Building Ideas and Plans”— 
It would ordinarily sell for $1—but as it 
illustrates the use of our Certain-teed 


Roofing on all kinds model city, 
factory, and farm buildings, we 
offer it to you at 25c. We prefer to 
have you goto your lumber, hardware 
or building material dealer, who will 
gladly get you a copy Free. If you 
write us, enclose 25¢ to cover cost, 
postage and mailing. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
5 E. St. Louis, 11. York, Pa. r 
SE \Gee Marseilles, (11. Minneapolis, 
=" San Francisco Winnipeg, Canada 


BIG FOUR 
OFFER 


Until August 1st only, we will send you 
these 4 Magazines one year each (and 
one McCall Pattern), all for only $1. 


McCall’s Magazine) an fox 


(With Free Pattern) Maga- 
Woman’s World |,™*. 
Needlecraft Only 


Today’s Magazine| Ae 


Order by Club Number 90 


Send your order today direct to Woman’s World, 
107 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


GET THIS OFFER 


All the clothes you want. 
All the money you want. 


fi} 


penny of cost to you (we prepay 
the express); to learn how you 
can make $5.00 to $10.00 a day, 
every day of your life, to find out what 
@ beautiful tailoring really is, to 
offer styles that everybody goes wild 
BR about, to get all of your own clothes 

always without cost, do this to-day, now, 
this minute, write us a letter or postal 
and say, “Send me your New Wonderful 
Tailoring Offer,'’ and receive by return 
mail, free, the most astonishing tailoring 
offer you ever heard of, a beautiful set of 
samples to pick from, styles that will set 


your county afire, an offer so surprising, 


so new, so liberal, so wonderful, you can 
hardly believe it. 

You don't need money or experience No 
matter what you are doing, selling books 
cutlery, groceries, soap, tailoring for 
others, farming, or just working, be sure 
to get our offer, it's so much better 
than anything else. 

You will succeed sure, make big money 


and wear fine clothes! Write now. 


BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 354 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


= A BIG SELLER 
AGENTS fue srs 


SCREEN DOOR 


CHECK G 
reieve mate. Stops oraed 


EASY SALES. BIG PROFITS 
Demonstrating sample free 
be carried in pocket, to workers. Write at once. 


THOMAS MFG. Co., 9691 Barny St., Dayton, O. 


MUSIC PAYS! 


“The Girl in the Mask,” one of our 
pupils, is paid $150.00 a week for 
piano concerts. You can study the 
same method in your own home by 
correspondence. No previous knowl- 
edge required — just a desire to be- 
come a musician. Ask for facts; they 
will surprise and interest you. Send today! 
QUINN-CAMPBELL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

Dept. 55, Rand-McNally Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ATENTS SECURED ok OUR FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent 
Office Records, Patents advertised free, Howto Obtain a 


Patent and What to Invent with list of Inven- FREE 


tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


the bang and saves 
the door. Dozen can 
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On the Road to Love 


26 


Words by Art-Song Music by 
HERBERT KAUFMAN RUDOLF von LIEBICH 


Lightly and lively. Fairly brisk march-time. 
Rather loud. 


ae ae: ae pe 


se 3 
Sue: I am search-ing for love: Can youshow me the way? He: Take myeyes foryour lantern, fair stran-ger, I pray. 
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very | soft. 
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but always softer than the 


es 
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(Se eee es a) Sasa ee Seo 
<a YD ere e Ce. 
Sue: Tell me where I must go, and by what roadto start? He: Turn to me, forlove’s path leads di-rect to my heart. Sue: And 
ee 


ihe little slower; with tenderness. 
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how shall I know that your heart is forme? HE: By the light oflove’slantern,that’s eas-y to see. SHE: And howshall I tell that your heart speaks tho truth? HE:It must beat against 
= \ 


eel ya ca | 
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wow eae 
SHE: And how did it .hap-pen I 
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short holds. 
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met you,my dear? He: I have waited your com-ing, I have wait-edyour com-ing, I have wait-edyour coming, full man - y a year. SHE: But how were you 
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ae eee ee: growing louder. loud. ritard. in time. 
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y eee ooety ? Saal 
sure twas this way I should pass? HE:Theheart in its wis - dom, knows all things, my lass. 
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Copyright, MCMXIII, by The John A. Campbell Publishing Co. (Not Inc.) Chicago. 
. 


SPECIAL OFFER: This Song was especially written for Woman’s World .and is not on general sale. Copies in regular sheet music form will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of ten cents. Address, Music Department, Woman’s World, 107 South Glinton Street, Chicago. 


s! Write to Me 


Most boys don’t have a great deal of spare 
money, and-they generally have a place for alt 
they get. I was a boy myself, once, and I 
know. I believe in boys playing ball, and 
going fishing and playing Cowboy and Indian. 
I want to be a good friend to all boy readers of 
Woman's World, and I am going to make it easy 
for any boy who writes to me, to get either a 
Baseball Suit, an Indian Suit, a Cowboy Suit 
or a Baseball Outfit of five pieces, or a Big 
Fishing Outfit. If you want a Rockaway 
Coaster or a Watch or Sterling Air Rifle, I'l 
show you how to get these, too. 

Believe me, Boys, you won't be sorry when you get my letter telling you 
my Easy Plan for Boys to get these things without costing any money. Take 
my word for it, you're going to be the happiest boy in your neighborhood. 
Write me today! “The Boy’s Friend,” 

WOMAN'S WORLD. 


Just Write Me a Postal 
Card and Tell Me Which 
of These Articles You Want 
id STERLING 350-SHOT AIR RIFLE 


**The Boy’s Friend”’ 


Sterling Guns Are the Best Manufactured : 
Large, beautiful design, shoots 350 times without reloading. Lever 


s = 
ee) 
action. Round tapering gun metal barrel, polished. Automatic shot 
retainer. Walnut stock, dull finish. Simple and effective. Weight 34 ounces. Length 
3144 inches. Shooting force and accuracy are not equaled in any other makes. Each gun 


is guaranteed by the manufacturers. ANY BOY CAN OPERATE THE LEVER. 


There are five pieces in this Outfit. A Bat,a Ball, a Catcher’s 
The Baseball Outfit. Mitt, a Mask, a Pitcher’s Glove. Each piece in this outfit is the 


very best quality and will please any boy who plays ball. 


oc i ‘ 
if beret 
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The Cowboy Suit. This Cowboy Suit is made of an excellent quality of Khaki. It consists 
- of a pair of trousers with fringe on the sides, similar to the fringe on the 
chaps that the Cowboys wear, a Blouse with big collar and a red tie and a regular Cowboy Hat and lariat 


The Indian Suit. This Indian Suit consists of an Indian Blouse, of Khaki material, with 
$$$ longsleeves and tight fitting collar which laces up in front. There are two 
pockets and these and the sleeves and collar are all trimmed with bright red cloth and a gold stripe. 
The trousers are long, and have red fringe stripes on the sides. The head-gear is sure enough Indian. It 
is a Khaki band, trimmed with five big feathers, each of a different bright and startling color. 


The Basebal it. This Baseball Suit is gray flannel, trimmed in bright red. There are 
The Baseball Suit. four pieces, Cap, Shirt, Pants and Belt. The Cap has a red visor and 
a red button; the shirt has a red collar and short sleeves; the Belt is made of strong material, of 
bright red color. 


The Fi i i All boys who care anything about Fishing, will appreciate this Outfit. 
ishing Outfit. It contains hooks, lines, bobbers, sinkers, flies, spoon hooks, etc. 


A full description of this outht will be given upon request. 
A Word to 
Parents 


- op Encourage your boy to write to 
Rubber Clincher Tires, |me. I assure you that the little 
work which it will take for him to 
earn any of the premiums listed on 
this page will not hurt him in the 
‘least, and every word that I say 
about these premiums is true and 
with just a little effort he can earn 
any or all of them, and they will 
cost him no money, and I agree to 
pay the transportation charges. 


1 | THE BOY’S FRIEND. 


WRITE ME 
ET) LD ACY’! 


a | 
World, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Safety Coaster 


Boy Scout Model 


Outdoor Companion of the 
American Boy. 


Stem Winding 
Watch 


This timepiece is a real 
watch, not a miniature 
clock. It is ste m winding 
and stem setting and in 
everyrespect Is 
as convenient 
to wind, set or 
regulate as one 
costing a hun- 
dred dollars. It 
is a reliable 
timekeeper 
and guaran- 
teed for one 
year. It isa 
regular 18 size \ 
men’s & boys’ \ 
watch. The 
movement is 
fitted ina high- 
ly polished 
nickel case with 
a handsome dial and 
beveled crystal. 


‘*The Boy’s Friend 


DEFIANCE 
CONNECTICUT WATCH CO 
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_ Sunday Evening 
Suppers 


You who serve Puffed Grains in the mornings only know but 
part of their delights. Try serving like crackers in bowls of milk 
—for luncheon, for supper, for a bedtime dish. 

There are no other wafers so crisp and delightful—so thin- 
walled and airy—so nut-like in flavor. 


The grains float like bubbles. The flaky walls — toasted 
through and through—are thin as tissue paper. 

The grains are eight times normal size—four times as porous as 
bread. A terrific heat has given them a taste like toasted nuts. 

And these are whole-grain foods made wholly digestible. That 
was never done before. So in every way these Puffed Grains form 
ideal evening meals. 


Puffed Wheat, 10 sco 


Extreme 


Puffed Rice, 15c%* 


Used as Confections 


Puffed Rice is used in candy making, in frosting cake, as 
garnish for ice cream. For these Puffed Grains, though easily 
crushed, have the flavor and crispness of nut-meats. 

Many mix them with berries to give a nut-like blend. Children 
eat the grains dry, like peanuts, when at play. With cream and 
sugar, as a breakfast dish, there is nothing so enticing. 


Puffed Grains are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. Within 
each grain there occur in the making millions of steam explosions. 


Thus the cells are created, the thin crisp walls, the delightful 
almond flavor. In these summer days—days of ready-cooked 
meals—folks are eating forty million dishes monthly. Keep both 
of them on hand. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers—CHICAGO 
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Revising the Nation’s Cook Book! 


eee past few years have seen great changes in our attitude toward food. Pure food laws 
are now in effect; more intelligence is shown in weighing food values; Domestic 
Science has come to stay. In an age of advancement it is only natural that the cause of 
cookery should progress. 


The nation’s cook book is being steadily bettered. Upon the pages where the words 
‘lard’? and ‘“‘butter’’ formerly appeared, now is seen the word 


RI S C O | Crisco Cook Book 


for EOS ARD hor See, An attractively illustrated booklet of 
for Cake Bk 100 tested recipes sent free to any 
Many: of the most progressive housewives, chefs, hospital address. Dept. O7, The Procter & 


dietitians and physicians have put this new and wholesome Gamble: Company, “Cicingaaaae 


product in the place of the older and less efficient cooking fats. 


You will discover many delightful qualities in Crisco cooked 
foods. A few of Crisco’s distinctive points are given below. 


Crisco Facts 


Crisco is the wholesome cream of vegetable food oil. Crisco is the most economical cooking fat; less 
Crisco than lard or butter should be used for shortening 
and cake making. Use plenty of Crisco for deep frying 
as none is wasted; it may be used over and over. Costs 
Crisco does not smoke at frying temperature. Crisco’ less than pail lard and about half as much as butter. 


frying makes for a sweet, smokeless kitchen. Crisco gives butter richness without butter expense. 
You can fry fish, onions, doughnuts, etc., in the (Crisco keeps sweet and pure indefinitely in any 

same Crisco. Merely strain out food particles after Climate and without refrigeration. 

each frying. Crisco is a rich fat that digests readily. 


Crisco fried foods do not taste of the frying fat. The 
true flavor of the food is allowed to assert itself. 


FIVE CENTS A COPY 
Largest Paid-in-Advance Circulation in 


the World—Over 2,000,000 a Month 


; Chicago 
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and Her 


Golden Locks 


ONE OF THE TWINS £ Pt ¢ 


In every home where there are 
little girls or boys there should be 
plenty of dolls. There is no little 
girl or boy who will not fall in love 
with GOLDEN LOCKS AND HER 
TWIN BABIES. The illustrations 
on this page of Golden Locks and 
her Twins do not begin to show to 
you what these dolls really are. ty 


Golden Locks herself is as bigas =“. / ¢>” | 
a real live baby. She and her twins ee 
are different from any dolls which \ 
you have now, and no matter how V4 
many dolls you have you should 


have Golden Locks and her Twins. 


Golden Locks is over two feet 
high, Baby clothes will fit her and 
you can bend her legs and arms with- 
out fear of breaking them. Just 
think, she can sit up in a chair or 
sleep in baby’s own bed. You will 
be proud to have her as a playmate 
and you will fall in love with the 
twins. Just think what fun it would 
be to have a dell family; all of thern are 
practically unbreakable and will stand hard 
usage for years. These dolls are lots better 
for little folks than bisque or china dolls 
because they will not break. You cannot 
soil their pretty hair or lose their eyes, and 
my offer to you makes them within the reach 
of every girl or boy in every home. 


Just fill out the coupon below: right away and send it to me, with 50 cents, 
and it will entitle you to Golden Locks and Her Twin Babies and a year’s sub- 
scription to Woman’s World, and if you write me at once I’ll send you a Beautiful 
Dolly’s Dainty Tea Set as an extra reward for promptness. 


S PETE TTT ia 


DOLL COUPON 


The Doll Man, Woman’s World, Chicago, Illinois. 
DEAR FRIEND—Please find enclosed fifty cents for a year’s subscription to Woman’s World, and Golden 
Locks and Her Twins, and a seven piece Dolly’s Dainty Tea Set for my promptness. 


Send Woman’s World to____ —_ 


R.F.D. Town = z State. = te 


If you want Golden Locks and Her Twins sent to a different address from the above put it below. 


Send Golden Locks and Her Twins to 


R.F.D. State 
‘ Remember that unless you fill out the five lines below with the names of five friends, Woman’s World 
for one year and Golden Locks and Her Twins will cost 65 cents. 

Write the names and addresses on the lines below of one of the parents where there are little folks in 
the family. 


__.Town 


Name ie = = _ Address— <2 < 

Name- oS soe =) A ddressseasee ee — : 
Name Address was = 

Name_ See Address eA 
Name . Address 


Notice.—If you do not wish: to mutilate the magazine by cutting this coupon off, simply write us on 
another piece of paper and send it to us. 
N. B.—This offer on this page is not good in the city of Chicago or outside of the U, 
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Twin Babies 


Given To You 


THE OTHER TWIN 


Every little girl must have dolls, 
and many little boys want dolls too, 
and here is your opportunity to get 
all three—Golden Locks and her 
Twins instead of just one doll. You 

. surely will be delighted with these 
‘\, beautiful dolls and many a happy 
s\ hour can be spent with them. 

Yee ey MY PLAN 

} ; s I Have a Plan That I Know Will Please You! 

i Anyorie who wants Golden Locks 
and her Twins may have them by 
sending one yearly subscription, 
either new or renewal, to Woman’s 
World for 50c and 15c additional, or 
65c in all. 


SAVE 15 CENTS 


If you will put the names and 
addresses of the heads of five families 


who have children in their homes on 
the five lines in the bottom of coupon in left 
hand corner below, I will credit you with 15 
cents, or in other words, for this coupon 
filled in with the names of five persons who 
are the heads of families where there are 
little children, I will allow you 15 cents 
credit and I will send you Golden Locks and 
her Twin Babies and Woman’s World for 
one year for only 50 cents. Remember, 
this coupon saves you 15 cents. If you don’t 
fill it out it will cost you 65 cents for a year’s 
subscription to Woman’s World and*Golden 
Locks and her Twins. 


Extra Reward For Promptness! 
If you will send me the coupon, properly filled out, together with 


50 cents, by or before September 20, 1913, I will make you a pres- 


ent of this beautiful set of dishes for your dolls besides giving you 
Golden Locks and her Twins anda full year’s subscription to 
Woman's World. There are seven ‘pieces in this set. It is just 
exactly the thing for little folks. Hurry and send to me before 
they are all gone. 


DOLLY’S DAINTY TEA SET. 
SEVEN PIECES—1 Big Dolly’s Tea Pot; 2 Cups; 2 Saucers; 
1 Sugar Bowl; 1 Cream Pitcher. 
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GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use the 
columns of this magazine who is not reliable and does not 
honestly carry out his obligations to our subscribers and the 
public in general. Should any of our subscribers have un- 
satisfactory dealings with any of our advertisers, we will un- 
dertake to require the advertiser to either adjust the matter 
satisfactorily or refund the money. This guarantee is made 
on condition that our subscribers tell the advertisers, when 
dealing with them, that they saw the advertisement in the 
WOMAN'S WORLD and any claims against such advertiser 
must be made within 60 days from the date of publication 
of the advertisement from which the purchase was made by 
our subscriber. 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Woman's WoRLD 


Copyright 1913 by Woman’s World Magazine Company, Inc. Trade Mark Regis- 
tered. Entered as Second-Class Matter, July 20, 1901, at the Postoffice 
at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


Woman’s World Magazine Company, Inc., 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


GEO. E. NELSON, CURTIS P. BRADY, 
President General Manager 


Woman’s World will not be responsible for unsolicited MSS. and the same will not 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Price—Payable in Advance— 
In the United States and possessions, 35 cents 
ayear. In Canada and all foreign countries, 
60 cents a year. Single copy, 5 cents. The 
fact that you get the magazine will be due 
acknowledgment that your remittance has 
been received. 

Renew Prompily—A Renewa! Blank will 
be enclosed with the magazine when your 
subscription expires and you should re- 
new at once if you expect to receive the 
next copy. Woman’s World will be discontin- 


Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Director 


be returned unlesss accompanied by sufficient postage. 
HERBERT KAUFMAN, Editorial Director 


ued at once unless the subscription is renewed. 


HERBERT LANE, Director of Circulation 


The Household Bully 


to be afraid for your family. 
Fear breeds deceit, not respect. 
The household bully soon turns his wife into a 
hypocrite and his children into sneaks and liars. 
Affection is a better monitor than harshness. 
Intolerance always incites revolt. 
The only family ties that hold, are heart strings. 


You pride yourself on your 
justice, but we can find jus- 
tice in the courts of law. 

You have no right to band- 
age your eyes and weigh your 
own flesh and blood upon 
impartial scales. 

You should be a haven of 
refuse, a merciful confidant 
in hours of error and terror. 

When a father is not the 
‘“‘best friend”’ of his children, 
it is because he is their worst 
enemy. 

The slums of the world are 
packed with women exiled to 
degradation by the false pride 
and relentlessness of men 
such as you. 

The prisons of the land are 
choked with felons whose 
criminal careers began in the 
evasions and defaults of a 
browbeaten boyhood. 

You forget that you are an 
adult, and demand an equal 
intelligence and realization 
of right and wrong from those 
who have neither the reason- 
ing faculty nor the experi- 
ence to see life as plainly as 
you behold it. 

Punishment without sym- 
pathetic explanation is not 
correction, but revenége. 

Girls do not prefer the 


hardships and uncertainties of adventure, unless 
the unhappiness they leave behind them is more 
definite than that which lies ahead. 

Boys do not betray fathers who have taught 
them loyalty and self-respect. 

The sins of your children be on your stubborn, 


unyielding head! 


God gave them into your keeping, to guide 
and guard and cherish,—to inspire with ideals, 
to rear in kindness and comprehension. 
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By HERBERT KAUFMAN 
W tot your family is afraid of you, it’s time 
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talk to each other. 

If you have been bad, tell me now so that the two 
of us can find a way to straighten things. 

If you have acquired a secret disease, take me into 
your confidence and [I will see to it that the best 


Your sternness is notstrength, but stupidity. 

Your harshness jis not amark of character, but 
of callousness. 

You’re an ignoramus—a bigoted, blustering 
bucko, cheating yourself of the joys of tender- 
ness—robbing your family of the opportunity to 
develop its finest and noblest traits. 

The animal trainer eventually pays the pen- 


alty of his cruelty —the 
whipped and prodded tiger is 
cowed, not tamed—sooner or 
later he strikes. 

Beware of the day when 
your son or your daughter, 
sullen and hardened by your 
uprearing, will rend your 
peace and stain your name 
and break your stiff pride. 

There is but one ruling 
power and it is love. 

Fear of the law, fear of the 
hereafter, fear of the world’s 
condemnation, are not mo- 
rality’s great protecting 
forces— 

But fear of losing the love, 
fear of destroying the faith, 
fear of violating the confi- 
dence of those who are near- 
est and dearest,—this is by 
far the most potent influence 
in the lives of g00d men and 
women. 

If you would save the child, 
spare the rod rather than the 
love. 

If this cap doesn’t fit you, 
take each of your children 
aside and say this: 

Iam the best friend you 
will ever have. We may 
have misunderstood each 
other in the past. Let’s 


talk it out frankly as two 
friends should and can 


possible medical skill shall be secured for you. 


If you have been wayward,—if you have lost your 


virtue, tell me now while there is yet time to save 


you from further shame and guide you back to 
decent living. 

A father is the man to come to, when you are 
afraid to confide in any one else. 


4 WOMAN’S WORLD 


quarter-century, ago grandma’s mother told her how to bathe 
% a new baby ll Today she, in turn, passes on the same 
»\ instructions to that girl now a mother, herele 


And here is what she tells her: 


‘Use soft water at a temperature of 95 degrees in winter and from 85 degress to 
90 degrees in summer. Hold baby under a blanket. Moisten washcloth and 


| 


apply Ivory Soap, first to the face and neck, then to the arms, next to the body, Brec®= 
% one sano ere feet. Remove soap with sponge. Pat’ dry with a soft ip Mo e Hinting 
7 An illustrated book by Elizabeth 
| «=, These directions have survived the years because there never de tare Glare dee 
“4 has been a soap milder or purer than Ivory and therefore scedieceepetite este 
none better suited for cleansing that most delicate of all Ue be ees ae 
things, the tender skin of a baby. CALA AEN Gis MNS TEE 


hair, nails and suggests what to 
jal ee / do in emergencies—burns, cuts, 
2 Aad bruises, poisoning, etc. Just send 
AAV Ay your name and address to The 
Sy... ORY SOAP “094% PURE ee 
beet 3 pt A Siw SB ot Adv. Dept., Cincinnati, O., and 
Fim a ask for ‘‘The Baby Book.”* 
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What’s in 


ENERALIZATIONS are at best uncertain, but 
it is safe to say that any man who is christened 
Frank succeeds in spite of his name rather than 

because of it. When this is attached to such a patro- 
nymic as Fairweather, the man may be said to be still 
further handicapped, no matter what intrinsic virtues 
he may possess—unless, indeed, he happens to be the 
hero of a melodrama. When Colonel Darwington, 
President of the Felicitas del Santa Monica mining 
company, read this name attached to a check for five 
thousand dollars, sent in from Plymouth, 
Illinois, in answer to his last advertisement, 
he lighted a fresh cigar and turning in his 
swivel chair in order to have an unobstructed 
view from his window on the seventeenth 
story of the Flatiron Building, reflected once 
again upon what a marvelous city New York 
really is. 

The potency of the name—that was what 
constantly surprised him. The magic of it 
permeated every town and hamlet between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. No village was 
too small, no citizen so humble, not to re- 
spond to that open sesame. In magazines, 
in newspapers, in letter, in wire, the stark 
name ‘‘New York’? was repeated over the 
continent half a million times a day, stand- 
ing always for Big Things—standing as the 
inevitable focus point for all Big Things. 
Under its broad wings, it mothered Wall 
Street—the biggest thing in finance; Broad- 
way, the biggest thing in amusement; Fifth 
Avenue—the biggest thing in society. In 
the same breath the name conjured up 
the biggest buildings in the world; vast docks 
and terminals and, running ant-like in and 
out of all these, unnumbered hordes of 
people. It was the best advertised city in 
America. It was a synonym for big money. 

Colonel Darwington was a connoisseur of 
names. It was due to his inspiration that 
this particular mine—it was but one of a 
dozen to which he loaned the weight of his 
own distinguished name—had been rechris- 
tened from ‘‘ Sweeney’s Stake”’ to its present 
felicitous title. But his specialty, one might 
almost say his capital, was the name New 
York. However happy he was in choice of 
titles for his various properties, he always 
depended for the final drawing power of his 
advertisements on the brief sentence with 
which they all concluded, ‘‘ For further in- 
formation write or wire Colonel Calhoun B. 
Darwington, Flatiron Building, corner of 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, New York.”’ 

It will be noticed that he did not mention 
the number of his modest office—a bit of 
finesse on the Colonel’s part, leading to the 
supposition by some that he was sole owner 
and occupant of this building. Indeed, a 
picture of the imposing structure adorned the letter- 
head of his more exclusive stationery. He was not re- 
sponsible for what people chose to deduce from that. 
He never made a deliberate misstatement of fact, for his 
conscience, based upon a strict interpretation of the 
restrictions imposed by the United States Federal 
authorities, would never allow of this. 

Colonel Darwington, after his eminently satisfactory 
musing, turned back in his chair and reaching in a lower 
drawer of his desk, drew out a blank stock certificate. 
It took him less than two minutes to fill in the brief 
data which made Frank Fairweather the possessor at 
ten cents a share of fifty thousand shares, par value one 
dollar a share, in the Felicitas del Santa Monica mining 
company, capitalized for five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. In another two minutes he had secured the signa- 
ture of the treasurer, who occupied a desk on the other 
side of the room. This done the Colonel addressed the 
letter, mailed it with enclosure, and invited Mr. Baum- 
garten, the treasurer aforementioned, to join him in re- 
freshments at a neighboring cafe—a perfectly justifiable 
thing to do under the circumstances. After ordering 
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the drinks and distributing his weight equitably ke- 
tween the foot-rail and the bar, he stared dreamily at 
Baumgarten a moment (a difficult feat for anyone else) 
and murmured, 

“Frank Fairweather, Frank Fairweather, of Ply- 
mouth, Illinois. Do you get it, Baumgarten?”’ 

“Huh? What’s the matter with it? It sounds 
good.”’ 

““That’s the point exactly. It sounds too good to be 
true. Even you, with a knowledge of this country’s 
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One Glance Convinced Him That Here Was Nothing Short of a Bonanza 


history limited to events transpiring since eighteen- 
eighty, catch the melody of that name.”’ 

“Tt ain’t ten years ago I saw that show,’’ Baumgar- 
ten declared. 

“Show?”’ inquired the Colonel with a lift of his eye- 
brows. 

“Tt makes always fair weather, when good fellers 
gets together. You know there ain’t so much 
whiskers on me as that.”’ 

“That name,’’ replied the colonel, with dignity, ‘‘is 
not associated in my mind with a musical show but with 
the landing of the Pilgrims.”’ 

“Tf those Pilgrim fellers landed at Ellis Island I have 
feelings for them,’’ returned Baumgarten. 

Without a word in reply the colonel raised his glass 
and tossed off his liquor. There wasn’t anything else 
todo. Baumgarten was gifted with certain talents and 
valuable connections, but he undoubtedly had _ his 
limitations. 

Under the influence of his potation, however, the 
colonel soon forgot his petty irritation and returning to 
his office prepared, with the aid of a map of Mexico, a 
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circular which he himself admitted eclipsed any previous 
effort of a long life devoted almost wholly to this 
lucrative form of literature. 

*“‘Listen,’’ he commanded his treasurer. ‘If this 
doesn’t draw another check from Frank then I don’t 
recognize that name and don’t know Plymouth, Illinois. 
This is written for him, and for him alone.”’ 

“Let him rip,’’ nodded Baumgarten with a yawn. 

The colonel lighted his cigar and leaning back in his 
office chair crossed one fat leg over the other and 
read impressively, as follows: 

“The Felicitas del Santa Monica mine is 
located in the state of Chihuahua, one of the 
largest divisions of Northern Mexico. This 
richest section of one of the richest states on the 
northern continent, is bounded by Sonora, 
Sinalos, Durango and Coahuila with the Re- 
public of the United States of America on the 
north. It is reached from El Paso, Texas, by 
the Mexican Central railroad, which passes 
through Candelaria, Montezuma—named after 
the fabulously wealthy king of that name, said 
to have left a private fortune in gold of nine 
hundred million dollars " 

“How much?” inquired Baumgarten. 

The colonel commanded silence with a 
wave of his hand and continued: 

“On through Encinillas, the city of Chi- 
huahua, Santa Rosalia, La Enramada, to Rio 
Florido. The mine itself is located just south 
of the old town of Tinaja de Los Dragones. 
Get that, Baumgarten?”’ 

Baumgarten looked perplexed. 

“Tt sounds like Coney Island,’’ he ob- 
served. 

‘To you, perhaps,’’ the colonel returned, 
scornfully. ‘‘That might be expected of a 
man who ecan’t distinguish between Ply- 
mouth Rock and Governor’s Island. How- 
ever—let that pass. Let us picture Frank 
returning from the sweaty toil of the hay- 
field to his quiet little humdrum home. Let 
us picture him as his wife hands him this 
letter with the superscription upon the en- 
velope, ‘Return if not delivered within 
three days to Lock Box 5743, New York 
City, New York.’ Most effective that, 
Baumgarten, because it at once sounds both 
urgent and mysterious. Let us picture 
him as with trembling hands he opens 
this letter and glances at the picture of 
this most wonderful building which shelters 
the home office of the company. He sits 
down by the kerosene lamp which rests up- 
on a bare table. He begins to read aloud, 
and as he rolls those beautiful names from 
his tongue, his eyes begin to shine. His 
wife leans forward with breathless interest. 
Think of all the visions conjured up. Frank 
lives for a moment in that far-off country, 
like a Prince of Bagdad. 

Then’’—the colonel paused—‘‘ he comes to this: 

“The Felicitas del Santa Monica mine is, probably, the 
most fortunately situated mine in all Mexico. It is sur- 
rounded on all sides by rich ore beds which are being worked 
by the most approved modern methods. Millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of bullion is shipped annually from these 
properties. Vast fortunes have been made and still are 
being made by the fortunate holders of stock in these com- 
panies. Is it reasonable to suppose that owr mine, located 
in the heart of this rich country, will prove any exception? 
True, we have not yet sunk any shafis, but this is all the 
more in our favor. Shafts and diamond drilling limit the 
possibilities by bounding them. Today we stand with all 
our prospective treasure a virgin field bounded only by the 
limit of our imaginations. We are in no hurry. We 
shall sell sufficient stock to meet all the expenses of put- 
ting in a plant and no more. Not one cent more. 

“Today we stand before the Felicitas del Santa Monica 
mine as before the sealed doors of some vast treasure 
house. No man knows what lies within; it would be fool- 
hardy of any man to try even to guess. We can only dream.” 

The colonel placed the copy upon his desk and re- 
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lighted his cigar. Baumgarten remained silent. 

“‘Well?’’ demanded the Colonel, impatiently. 

“Tt sounds good, but you don’t say nothing,’”’ de- 
clared Baumgarten. 

“Fine! Fine!’’ the colonel nodded, approvingly. 
“At length I have succeeded in making myself clear 
even to you. Will you join me again?” 

Quite inadvertently the colonel had neglected to pay 
for the last drink and that duty had fallen upon the 
treasurer. The latter, therefore, declined this second 
invitation with a positive shake of his head. 

‘“‘T have business,’’ said Baumgarten, ‘“‘I want to see 
that Cohan feller about ten shares.” 

“Ten shares?”’ said the colonel. ‘‘Hardly worth 
bothering about under the circumstances.”’ 

“Huh? Every little bit what you’ve got, added onto 
every little bit what you ain’t got, makes a little bit 
more. That’s another show.” 

Baumgarten’s ability to quote from popular musical 
suecesses was an accomplishment of which he was a 
trifle vain. Having demonstrated his alert ability in 
this line on two different occasions this morning, he left 
the office in fine fettle. The Colonel, as soon as his 
treasurer had gone, refreshed himself from his private 
stock, kept in the rear of the first 
upper drawer in his desk, and then 
turned to his mailing list.- He busied 
himself over this the remainder of the 
morning and culled out three hundred 
choice names upon whom he resolved 
to test the efficacy of his latest in- 
spiration. 

It was a week later that the colonel 
in going through his morning mail 
came upon a letter from Frank Fair- 
weather. He held the envelope in his 
hand unopened for a moment, as he 
sometimes refrained from lighting an 
extra fine Havanna bestowed upon 
him by a friend. He studied the in- 
scription upon the envelope which, in 
its way, told as full a story as that up- 
on his own stationery. It read: “If 
not delivered in ten days return to 
Frank Fairweather, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Plymouth, Mllinois.’”’ It had been 
written, evidently with considerable 
effort, in a cramped hand. The en- 
velope was smeared in various places 
by the same sweaty hand of toil. Not 
a detail escaped the colonel. He en- 
joyed every smudged finger print, in- 
cluding the two long smears which 
extended each side of the flap where 
the brawny hand had given an extra 
rub to make sure all was tight. He 
held it up to the light but could see 
nothing through the coarse-lined en- 
velope. He took out his penknife and 
very carefully made an incision along 
one end. Then he removed the con- 
tents. There was a letter but no 
check. He peered into the envelope a 
second time to make sure. He was 
not only disappointed but somewhat 
hurt. He felt the pique of genius 
before an unappreciative audience. 
With indifferent interest he began to 
read the letter. 

“ Dear Colonel Darwington,’’ it began, familiarly; “I 
receved the certificat and thank you for same. 12 receved the 
other matter about the mine and it sounds grate. it sounds 
so grate it made me feel yung as a colt agen. tread it tomy 
woman and she allowed it made her feel kind of frisky to 
and so longs the crops are all in we kind of agreed it miet 
be a good thing if we took a vacashun and went down and 
seed that country. we will be started by the tim you get this 
but we will remember you to all the folks down thare and 
thankin you for past favors, I remane, respectfully yours, 

“FRANK A. FAIRWEATHER.” 

The colonel read this through from beginning to end 
three times, and then, below his breath, offered up a 
brief, but fervid, supplication to the Almighty which 
attracted the attention of Baumgarten. 

‘What is it?’’ inquired the latter. 

“The blank fool has started for the mine,”’ exploded 
the colonel. 

‘Which fool?’’ inquired Baumgarten, innocently. 

“Frank! Frank and his wife! They’ve gone.” 

“‘Well, sometime maybe you'll learn yourself better 
than to make things sound so fine.’’ 

“‘There’s nothing he can hold us on,’”’ declared the 
colonel. ‘‘I made no claims we can’t back up and we’ve 
got a clear title to whatever is there.”’ 

“But we ain’t got title to what ain’t there,’’ put in 
Baumgarten. , 

“What the devil do you mean?”’ 

“To that other check from Plymouth, Illinois, what 
you expected.”’ : 

“Tf I could reach him by wire!” 
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Baumgarten, after reflection, shook his head. 

“Tt’s all off. It was too much Coney Island in that 
last letter. He’s gone down to see the dragon stuff.”’ 

The colonel had to admit the truth of Baumgarten’s 
assertion. For once in his life he had manifestly over- 
done matters. He had not reckoned on soadventurous 
a spirit in Fairweather, although, if he had only stopped 
to think about it, this was one of the chief character- 
istics of those who settled that earlier Plymouth. 
Clearly enough it was this which had responded so 
quickly to the magic of those sonorous Spanish names. 

However, this was all in the day’s work and the ex- 
perience was worth something. He turned his atten- 
tion to the other promising letters in his morning mail 
and mentally checked a cross against the name of Frank 
Fairweather. He knew what to expect later; loud wails 
and a demand for money back, but this didn’t disturb 
the colonel. Being strictly within the letter of the law, 
his conscience was clear. s 

In a little over a month, when the colonel had almost 
forgotten the episode, the letter came, bearing a Mexi- 
can post mark. He tossed it one side until he had fin- 
ished the rest of his mail, and then settled back deter- 
mined to make short work of this aftermath which to 
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him always was the one disagreeable feature of his pro- 
fession. He comforted himself, however, with the 
thought it was impossible to please everyone and that 
there were losses in every business. Looking at it in 
one way Fairweather, by his abrupt and illogical action, 
had in all probability deprived the colonel of at least 
another five thousand dollars and so deserved little 
sympathy. The letter was dated from Tinja de Los 
Dragones. 

“Deer Colonel Darwington,’’ it began, ‘‘we-got here 
alrite and you didn’t say half enuff about the plais. it is 
grate and i never seen such a cuntry but the bugs are sum- 
thin terribul. thare is flees but worse than flees. 1% went 
out to the mine an it doesn’t look lik much but i guess it’s 
lik sum hosses better than they look. i talked with sum of 
the fellers with mines next door as you mite say and they 
wanted to buy my shares but i sed i guess not. 71am sendin 
you by express, sum junks of silver i picked up on the plais 
and i paid the express so dont you pay it agen. you can 
take these junks to sum one who will tell you if they are 
really silver and if they are i want ten thousand more 
shares as soon as i get home which will be soon. there is 
lots of the stuff rownd the plais and i think we orter hir a 
man to watch it. luk out if any one wants to buy the plais 
as i heerd sum of them talkin about it. rite me at home as 
soon as you find out about the junks. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“FRANK A. FAIRWEATHER.” 

Now, this was not what the colonel had expected and 
it sent the blood to his head. He didn’t show the letter 
to Baumgarten but he paced his office uneasily until 
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that box came. In his younger days he had really done 
some prospecting and knew the color of pay dirt when 
he saw it. One glance at the contents of the box con- 
vinced him that here was nothing short of a bonanza. 
He grew dizzy. There was small wonder, for he had not 
in forty years considered any of the countless mines he 
had handled in any such light as this. In this particu- 
lar proposition the property had been acquired for a few 
hundred dollars for the sake of the title and nothing 
else. He really had in his possession a bona fide deed 
and the land was clear of taxes. Also, it was a fact, 
that the land was in a region surrounded by many 
valuable mining properties; but, for that matter, so was 
the back yard of every hut down there. 

The first thing the colonel did was to hunt up an 
assaying office—a novel errand for a New York mine 
promoter to undertake and one not unattended with 
difficulties. It took him the remainder of the day to 
locate one. That night he did not sleep as well as 
usual and the next day found him considering, for the 
first time in his life, ways and means not for disposing 
of stock but for acquiring it. He was on unfamiliar 
ground here and quickly exhausted his resources. He 
spoke to several personal friends about the oppor- 
tunity, but they only lowered their 
left eyelids in degrees varying from an 
almost imperceptible movement, ex- 
pressing light skepticism, to a com- 
plete closing of the organ of percep- 
tion, announcing outspoken disbelief. 
In each case, however, they invited 
him to drink, which had the effect of 
further exciting the colonel’s imagina- 
tion. He found himself in the mad- 
dening position of having for once in 
his life a good thing and unable to con- 
vince anyone of this fact. It was like 
a nightmare. 

He went over the books of the com- 
pany and discovered that three hun- 
dred thousand shares of stock had al- 
ready been disposed of. Most of this 
had gone in small blocks to pay cur- 
rent and personal expenses. He had 
settled his modest hotel bill with ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock; had 
paid his tailor one thousand dollars in 
stock for a new suit; had given fifty: 
thousand dollars’ worth of stock as 
security for a small loan of a hundred. 
dollars and had since forfeited that 
security. Besides this, large blocks 
had been given as a bonus with other 
propositions so that at this great mo- 
ment the control of the company had 
actually passed out of his hands. As 
he figured out this, fat beads of per- 
spiration dampened his broad fore- 
head. There was just one chance—to 
buy back the stock that had been 
sold to Fairweather. 

At this point the assayer’s report 
came in. The ore proved itself rich 
in silver—running, from the speci- 
mens, as high as ten thousand dollars 
to the ton. There was nothing left for 
him but to take Baumgarten in on the 
deal. He ran his legs off locating the 
man and brought him breathless back 
to the office. He locked the door and escorting the 
astonished treasurer to the far corner of the room re- 
vealed his secret. 

“‘Look at the stuff,’’ he concluded, as he thrust the 
specimens before Baumgarten’s eyes. ‘‘It’s reeking 
with raw silver. There’s twenty-five dollars’ worth 
right in your hand. There’s a million dollars to the 
square foot waiting for us down there.”’ 

“What it is—a new circular?”’ inquired Baumgarten. 

“Circular be hanged!’’ exploded the colonel. “This 
is silver—real silver. Wake up. Open your eyes. 
You’re a millionaire twenty times over, Baumgarten.” 

Baumgarten stared at the colonel. He didn’t under- 
stand and was uneasy as to what this was leading. 

“*T can let you have a dollar, but I ain’t got no more. 
I ” : 


“Come here.”’ 

The colonel squashed the man down into a chair and 
standing over him reviewed the facts once again— 
slowly and impressively. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing his partner’s eyes brighten, then glow, then flame 
to life. 

‘“There’s just one thing for us to do,”’ he said at this 
point. ‘‘We must get hold of Fairweather’s stock. 
That will give us control and we can pick up the rest 
when we can. But we’ve got to nail Frank at once. 
How much of that five have we got left?’’ 

“Four thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
dollars,’’ answered Baumgarten. 

“Then hustle around and raise the rest. 
to Frank today.” 
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“But how——”’ 

“Beg, borrow or steal it. Do anything you want, but 
get it. Get it quick!” 

He thrust Baumgarten out the door and, first com- 
posing himself by resorting to his private bottle, wrote 
his letter to Fairweather. The substance of this was 
that while the specimens undoubtedly showed promise, 
it was doubtful if they warranted the high expectations 
which he, Fairweather, seemed to hold. It would be 
some time before the company would be in a position to 
develop the property, and if in the meanwhile he wished 
to dispose of his holdings he thought he could find a mar- 
ket for the stock if he would name a price. 

The next week was an anxious one for both the colonel 
and Baumgarten. The latter canvassed every friend 
he had and managed to raise the money. Then came 
Fairweather’s reply. 

** Deer Colonel,” he wrote, ‘‘ you are the squarest man i 

ever met and i thank you. i don’t want to sell but i have a 
chans to buy a pece of land for six thousand dollars and 
mite take it if i had the money. my woman ses im an old 
fool but ive had mi i on that strip a long tim. all tak yor 
advis in the matter but wont sel for no les.’ 

“You talk about the Jewish peoples!’’ exclaimed 
Baumgarten. 

‘This isn’t any time to talk about anything,” cried 
the colonel, ‘‘I know his kind. There’s no use arguing 
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4 he HILLSIDE gloomed under a drab February 

4 hes the day Anne crept from her bed and sat by 

the window. Cecilia had gone back home, and 
word came that Paul Upperdyke had been indicted by 
the grand jury, and that his conviction for embezzle- 
ment was a foregone conclusion. 

““We played the game, and lost,’’ Cecilia had said, 
with hard bravado. ‘‘It’s all in a lifetime.” 

Anne wept weakly at such words, the fallacy of which 
she felt too feeble to point out. Ceci- 
lia had wept also, but more for the 
blight that had come upon her own 
life, than for the ruin in which she had 
borne so large a part. Anne had her 
mother with her now, and something 
of the old-time girlhood of dependency 
and contentment had come back to 
her. Mrs. Stowe was so quiet a 
creature that even those who loved her 
best hardly gauged her real strength. 
But as Anne convalesced she had 
an opportunity of watching her 
mother’s ways. She succeeded, it 
appeared, where Anne, with all her 
intense striving, had failed. 

From the first, the people liked her. 
They told her their stories, and they 
listened to hers. She really liked 
them, whereas Anne had striven in 
vain to do so. In her soft voice, she 
spoke out her mind without giving 
offense. She did not hesitate to talk 
frankly with her son-in-law, and Anne 
heard her utter sentiments which, had 
they been spoken to George by his 
wife, would have aroused a sharp re- 
proof. Coming, however, from this 
gentle and apparently compliant 
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woman, he had nothing to say “Old Time Churchmen Knew What They Were Doing When They Advised Celibacy for the Clergy” 


against them. 

“There is no doubt but that a married clergyman 
has peculiar difficulties,’ Anne heard her saying one 
evening. George was indulging in the rare luxury of a 
cigar, and Mrs. Stowe sat before the fire, her needles 
busy with some soft tinted wool. ‘‘The old-time 
churchmen knew what they were doing, no doubt, when 
they advised celibacy for the clergy,’’ she remarked in 
her impersonal way. ‘‘To be completely devoted to 
two callings is an impossibility. But it is not considered 
that the clergyman of today need be exclusively devoted 
to his vocation. Each individual is supposed to think 
and act for himself. A clergyman is now a leader of 
thought, but his people do not utterly depend upon him 
as in the old time. This independence is a part of our 
protestantism, George, and of our individualism. Well, 
you see, that rather lets you out. It gives you a chance 
to divide yourself between the church and the home. 
And they are equally holy. The home existed before 
the church, and may be here on earth after all the 
churches are gone.”’ 

Anne, who lay on the sofa with closed eyes, looked 
through the lashes to see how her husband was taking 
this. He was regarding his mother-in-law with much 
attention, and evidently did not suspect her of making 
personalities. 

“*So,”’ went on the sister of the argumentative Ward 
brothers, debaters born, and writers of convincing 
briefs, ‘‘at the present day the clergyman may make 


with them. If it wasn’t for that land you couldn’t buy 
him off for ten thousand. We've got to raise that other 
thousand and do it quick. If we try to beat him down 
he’ll get suspicious in a second.”’ 

Baumgarten worked as he had never worked before, 
and put up as security everything he owned or ever 
hoped to own. He and the colonel made up the last 
dollar out of the loose change in their pockets, secured a 
certified check, and sent it off by the next mail. 

Colonel Darwington didn’t doubt the outcome. As 
he had told Baumgarten, he knew his man. Fair- 
weather, coveting a strip of land next door, would sacri- 
fice a prospective million if he had the cash to purchase 
in his hand. And yet, the colonel, confident as he was, 
spent the intervals between his dreams in reckoning out 
the shortest possible time in which he could hope for a 
reply. He kept the assayer’s report upon his desk before 
him and from time to time lovingly handled the speci- 
mens. This would all have sounded too good to be true 
had it come from anyone else but Fairweather—from 
anyone but Frank Fairweather of Plymouth, Illinois. 
The colonel drank a toast to Frank Fairweather from 
the bottle in his desk. 

To a mail, as the colonel had reckoned, the letter 
came. A glance at the long envelope instantly allayed 
his fears. It was early Thursday morning and Baum- 
garten had not yet arrived. The colonel tore open the 
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his wife a very happy woman without deflecting from 
his duty to his church.”’ 

There was a little pause while the fire lifted and fell, 
and the strong face of her husband—obstinate in its 
lines, yet always mysteriously beautiful because of a 
certain uplift—and the high bred, lovely features of her 
mother, shone out in the rosy illumination, holding 
Anne fascinated. 

“You and Anne,’ 


* went on Mrs. Stowe, ‘“‘are going 


through a difficult year. There is an impression that 
the first year of married life is the happiest. This was 
not my experience, and I think most persons of my age 
will agree with me in saying that it is a bewildering 
time. You, for example, have labored under the im- 
pression that your wife was a really grown-up woman, 
capable of managing her own affairs, and of helping you 
bear your burdens. She has gone, this year, through 
woman’s great experience, and has given you a fine son. 
If she had done nothing more than that, she would have 
been a success. That is what she really was born for, 
you know, if you bring the matter down to its first 
principle. You can have no idea of the amount of 
energy—mind and soul as well as bodily energy—this 
has required. Often, no doubt, she has been whimsical, 
and depressed and homesick. I wonder, if when she 
was like that, you remembered that Anne was only in 
the making yet—and that you, dear man, are only in 
the making, too?”’ 

“By Jove, you’re in the right of it, Mrs. Stowe!” 
Anne heard George respond heartily. They both were 
speaking under their breath, not to awaken her, think- 
ing that she slept. ‘I’ve given Anne a hard year of it, 
I know—I and the good people in the church. I meant 
to do well by the dear girl, and the people meant to do 
well, but I feel we both failed, somehow. They know 
they did her an injustice at times, and they are terribly 
sorry forit. ‘I never realized how much she tried to do, 
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envelope and drew out the original stock certificate 
with a gladsome sigh of relief. He spread it out on his 
desk and gloated over it. Fifty thousand shares gave 
him control of the richest mine in Mexico; fifty thou- 
sand shares, as the specimen so innocently forwarded 
by Fairweather proved absolutely, were worth any- 
where from one million to five. He had never offered 
any of his own clients so rare a bargain as this. To- 
morrow he would announce this new discovery to the 
world and then— 

The colonel had overlooked the note accompanying 
the certificate. He picked it up and read as follows: 

“Deer Colonel i receved yor check and went rite over and 
bought the land. its a good strip and i gess im lucky to get 
it. mi woman ses now she dos’nt gess im such an old fool 
as i look. when i got down in that strip of dump country 
with all them fine names an seen what you call a mine 
it didn’t tak me long to figger out that id been taken in 
grate. soi rekoned the only way to get even was to tak in 
you but i didn’t figger i had much show. i bought them 
junks from a real mine and paid one hundred dollars for 
them. 1% guess that extra thousand about pays for the trip 
and interest. thankin you for same and you can keep the 
junks 1 remane, respectfully yours, 

“FRANK A. FAIRWEATHER.” 

It was at this inopportune moment that Baumgarten 

pushed open the door opening (Continued on page 14) 
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or how sweet and genuine she was, till she was ill,’ 
little Miss Hueffer said to me the other day. ‘She’s 
an original woman, Mr. St. Cross,’ she said, ‘and I sup- 
pose we’re set in our ways here in Heller. We want 
everything to be done in the same old way. So, some- 
times we’ve failed to understand each other. But you 
just give her my love and tell her if she’ll get well and 
come down among us again, she’ll see that we'll try to 
do better.’ It was the same with Mrs. Hume over at 
Girard. She sent me home with all 
manner of admonitions for Anne. 
And delicacies have been coming ‘for 
her, as you know, from every direction 
and things for the baby.”’ 

But Mrs. Stowe, it appeared, was 
not to be swept so hastily from the re- 
bukes which she felt called upon to 
speak. 

‘And there’s the matter of the bor- 
rowed money at Girard,’’ she went on. 
“You mortgaged not only your own 
future but that of your family to give 
those people something they lacked 
the energy to get for themselves. Do 
you think it was just to your family, 
or wise in behalf of the people? Do 
you suppose an experienced church- 
man would have done such a thing? 
You'll not have the money to pay that 
debt. I doubt if you’ll even be able to 
meet the interest. It was the action, 
believe me, of a very, very young 
man.”’ 

She smiled her winning smile, and, 
reaching out, laid her soft hand on his 
great brown one. ‘‘Dear son,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I couldn’t endure to have you 
so burdened, not only with the debt, 
but with self-reproach, so I will, with 
your permission—and you really must 
give it for your family’s sake—set over against this a 
fund left me by my father. It is in interest-bearing 
stocks, which will cover the indebtedness you have con- 
tracted, and which may increase in value. But I give 
them merely to help you out-of the emergency, and you 
will prove your efficiency as a guide in leading the peo- 
ple to assume their own indebtedness and pay their own 
debts. I have confidence that you are man enough to 
do this.”’ 

Anne had not supposed that so firm a tone could come 
into her mother’s voice. Nor had she thought ever, 
to hear the humbleness she heard then in her husband’s 
voice, which broke, in speaking, and gave way at last, 
into something very like a sob. 

““You have known me, and Anne has known me, as a 
quiet woman,’’ her mother continued. ‘But, I, too, 
was adventurous and impulsive once. I made blunders 
rather splendidly, just as you and Anne seem to me to 
be doing. I paid for them as we all of us must pay. 
But I have far more right to sympathize with you in 
your rashness than either of you possibly can surmise. 
There is no use in going over my story, but I give you 
my word, George, that I understand you, and I under- 
stand Anne, and I know you both have been suffering.”’ 

Anne felt the tears welling in her own eyes and cours- 
ing down her cheeks. Never would she have suspected 
her reticent mother of such perception. 

“‘You are poor and young and among strangers, and 


at the beginning of an important task. Not to have 
blundered would have been strange, indeed. But no 
harm has been done. You can retrieve your financial 
mistake at Girard——”’ 

‘«Thanks, thanks to you,”’ broke in St. Cross. 

““And you can remedy the yet more serious mistake 
you have made of putting another woman before your 
wife in your councils.” 

‘‘Mother,”’ he cried sharply, ‘you mean 

‘‘T mean that foolish person, Mrs. Martin St. Cross.” 

‘‘But she was a sacred charge to me!”’ 

“Sacred fiddlesticks! Don’t, dear George, use the 
word sacred in association with Dena St. Cross!” 

“‘But, mother, she has become an ardent Christian.” 

‘Well and good! I have nothing to say against that. 
But shes a hale woman. She can earn her living. Let 
her do it.”’ 

“Tt is not the custom in our family to allow the 
ladies to work.’’ 

“Oh, yes it is, dear George. You forget that I’ve 
known them off and on for forty-five years. They’ve 
all worked—but they have received no stipend. ° I 
merely suggest that Mrs. Martin St. Cross work for 
someone who can give her a stipend. It is in accord 
with the spirit of the times, and it means the happiness 
and well-being of your home.”’ 

“‘T will do whatever you say, mother,’ George said 
after a time. ‘‘I see I have made it too hard for my 
dear girl. If only she will get well, I will make her hap- 
piness my study. It shall be only second in import- 
ance to my calling.” 

Mrs. Stowe did not speak, and the logs fell with a 
curious crumbling noise into the ashes. 

““You can’t expect me to put Anne first, mother,”’ 
George said with a sort of gentle defiance in his tone. 
‘“‘T.am dedicated to a peculiar service. I count myself 
of little importance compared with my mission, and I 
must put my wife and my child below it in import- 
ance, too, must I not?”’ 

‘Phrase it as you please, my son; and weigh your 
values on your own scales, but don’t, as you expect 
eternal life, break my girl’s heart!”’ 

Mrs. Stowe arose and coming to Anne, shook her 
lightly. 

‘Wake, my dear,’”’ she said, in the tone loving 
mothers use. ‘‘I’ll help you and the little one to bed. 
You ought to have been there long, long ago, but 
George and I have been clacking like two old gossips.”’ 
Anne arose on unsteady feet and made her way to her 
husband. 

“I’m glad I didn’t have to leave you,’ 
pered. ‘I’m awfully glad I didn’t die!”’ 
He snatched her to him and held her crushed in his 
arms as he carried her to herroom. Mrs. Stowe smiled 
and then sighed. She had been young and now was 
old—or at least she had gone far enough along the 
road of life to note the lengthening shadows. She sat 
long before the fire, crooning to the babe, and at mo- 
ments forgot that it was her Anne’s child, and thought 
it was a little new Anne, fresh come to the world. 
Finally, she dozed, and dreamed that her young hus- 
band—now so many years in his place of rest—came 
* into the room in his old impulsive way, and kissed her 

on the eyes. 

At that she awoke, and saw the fire had fallen, and 
that the babe still slept, and so went to her room, not 
sorry on the whole that for her the more vivid episodes 
of life were passed, and that she had reached the place 
of memories and peace. 

When Anne awoke the next morning, something like 
anticipation stirred her, for the first time in many 
weeks. The grey blue sky, through the leafless 
branches, was fair to her eyes; the cackle of the fire 
sweet in her ears. When her babe cried softly, she 
thrilled at the knowledge that he was hers, and indeed, 
for the first time, she fully realized that amazing fact. 
She seemed to be released from some curious sad en- 
chantment, and once more things took on their natural 
aspect. Her appetite returned, and the shaken feeling 
departed from her limbs. She was conscious that, as 
her own spirits lightened, the entire atmosphere of the 
house changed, too, and she remembered, whimsically, 
that she was “‘mother’’ now, and that she had learned 
as a little girl, that as mother was, so the house was. 

A number of the neighbors called that day, bringing 
little gifts for the babe, or delicacies for herself. She 
received them with a timidity new to her. For the first 
time she understood that if they had been stupid in their 
manner of receiving her overtures, that she might have 
been equally obtuse in her fashion of accepting theirs. 
She held out her babe to them, her eyes dewy, and said 
little. She hoped the babe would somehow plead for 
her, and she felt tears of gratitude well up in her eyes 
when Mrs. Wallace said to her mother: 

“Well, for my part, I say that Miss’ St. Cross is well 
over the year. She’s come through it well, and we’re 
proud of her, ma’am, even if we haven’t quite settled 
down with her yet. It’s one thing to like a person, an’ 
it’s another to feel easy with ’em.”’ 

“It is, indeed,”’ broke in Anne blushing. ‘I know I 


” 


, 


she whisp- 


haven’t made you all dothat. It takes time, I’m afraid, 
Mrs. Wallace.”’ 

**Oh, time, yes!’’ cried her visitor. 
tience an’ " 

“Love?”’ 

Mrs. Wallace nodded. 

Of all the gifts that came to Anne during the peaceful 
days of her convalescence, none touched her more than 
the silver cup which young Hill sent to little George. 
He wrote from a far western town, where he had a posi- 
tion with an irrigating company, and was too interested 
and hopeful to be hectored with temptation. 

“You and Mr. St. Cross, between you, saved me,”’ 
he wrote. ‘‘And I know you had to pay a price for it. It 
came to my ears, dear Mrs. St. Cross, that you in par- 


“Time, and pa- 


“Anne!” He Said——“You Didn’t Mean It, Did You?” 


ticular, were having to pay. I’m sorry, sorry, sorry! 
But it will come all right, I feel sure, because no one 
could know you two and not trust you and believe in 
you completely. You have brought me back to a sense 
of myself and of my divine inheritance. Let me thank 
you from my heart, and wish you joy of your little son.” 
‘I’m not entitled to his gratitude,’’ Anne confessed 
to her husband. ‘‘I did what I did for love of you, and 
I was furious when the people criticised me. I must 
write and tell him that I haven’t earned his regard.” 
“You can’t repudiate love and gratitude,’’ George 
said. ‘They come like the sun and the wind. If they 
are yours, bask in them, Anne. He and I contrived in 
our masculine fashion to cause you suffering enough. 
You’ ve forgiven us both, I hope, by this time, and you’ll 
let Hill offer his thanks, and permit me to love you 
without further objections. You’ve a good deal to over- 
look on my part. I think I knew it somewhere down 
deep in me all the time, but I wouldn’t admit it even to 
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myself. You seemed so well able to hold your own, my 
dear, that I took advantage of your strength. But now 
it comes to me that you were not so strong or independ- 
ent as I thought you, but just the same eternal woman- 
sort, who has to be loved very tenderly. I’ve learned a 
number of things, lately, Anne.” 
“‘And I,”’ whispered Anne, her thin hand resting in 
his. ‘And I, George.” 
‘“There’s something in man as well as in woman that 
likes to lean,’”’? George went on as if communing with 
himself. ‘‘It’s the little boy that’s left over in the man 
—the little boy that likes to hang on to mother’s petti- 
coats. I was hanging on to yours pretty hard, Anne; 
and then—I can’t explain it, and I won’t even try—I 
got in revolt; somewhat. I was annoyed because you 
wanted to restrain me in what I was doing at Girard. 
Boys get insurrectionary, and I did just that, too. Can 
you understand? It’s a part of the mysterious war be- 
tween men and women that always has gone on.”’ 

“Let it all go,’’ said Anne, happily. ‘‘ Understand- 
ing each other isn’t so much a matter of intuition as 
lovers think. It’s a matter of growth and habit.” _ 

And so, indeed, it proved. They had to use forbear- 
ance as husbands and wives all over the world, must. 
They had to grow accustomed to indescribable disap- 
pointments; had to see friendliness and confidence 
taking the place of the rapture of romantic love. They 
had to watch the dreams fade and the realities rise up, 
palpably and stern, beforethem. They had, above all, 
to learn new definitions of happiness. : 

The day that Mrs. Stowe said good-bye to them and 
went back to her own home, Anne had an opportunity 
of learning what sheer womanliness could do in the 
way of winning love. More than half of those who 
worshipped in the little church were at the station to 
bid her farewell, and to beg her to come again. Her 
hands were filled with flowers, her lunch basket stufied 
with goodies, her reticule bulging with cooking recipes 
and rules for embroidering, offered at the last moment, 
as tokens of regard. 

“‘We'll look after your daughter,’ the people as- 
sured her. ‘‘And we’ll write about your grandson! 
And be sure and come down in the summer, Mrs. 
Stowe. You’ve no idea how pretty Heller is then!”’ 

Anne wrapped in her long grey cape, with her tur- 
ban with its partridge wings, stood on the platform, 
looking more girlish and wistful, her mother thought 
in her last misty gaze, than she had since the first days 
when she got on long dresses. She longed to gather 
her in her arms and take her back to the comfortable 
old home, where all the grooves were oiled, and life 
drifted along without effort. But she summoned what- 
ever was Spartan in her nature, and merely crying out 
to her to write often, turned resolutely away. The 
battle of life was on for Anne, and she must meet it 
with her own valor. 

Mrs. Stowe had given one piece of advice before she 
left, which George felt he dared not disregard. Mrs. 
Martin St. Cross was not to be invited to return to Hill 
House. But, indeed, it transpired that she had no in- 
clination to do so, for her engagement to Henry Rey- 
nolds, a prominent coal merchant of the place, pres- 
ently was announced. This meant that she would be- 
come mistress of the most imposing house in Heller. 

“‘She’ll patronize us beautifully,’’ laughed Anne. 
“*Tt really will do me good to see her puff up!”’ 

‘“‘Anne,”’ said George, ‘‘that is unworthy of you! 
You never appreciated the potentialities of Dena.’’ 

But Anne only laughed. 

It was about the time that the news of Dena’s en- 
gagement came to them, that rumor brought them 
word of the fortune of another acquaintance. George 
came home one day with his face set in lines of anger. 

“T’ve an unbelievable piece of intelligence for you, 
Anne,” he said, breaking in on her where she stood in 
the little kitchen, preparing their noonday meal, and 
turning from time to time to swing the hammock in 
which the baby was snared like some pretty creature in 
aweb. ‘It’s not enough that your friend, Cecilia Up- 
perdyke, should have been responsible for her hus- 
band’s wrong doing, and driven him, I may say, to the 

penitentiary, but now she has got a divorce on the 
ground of his being a criminal, and is about to marry an 
attorney who was in some way connected with the prose- 
cution of her husband. What do you think of that, 
Anne, for brutal, hideous selfishness? Could Rome at 
its worst do anything worse than that? What are 
American women coming to, Anne? What sort of a 
crop do they think they are sowing for themselves?”’ 
“They are sowing the wind, I suppose,’ Anne said, 
with a lump in her throat. ‘‘And they will reap the 
whirlwind. But you oughtn’t to say that American 
women are doing this, George, ought you? A few are, 
but I think how very few they are in comparison with 
those who do their work well and quietly, and who hold 
their vows of marriage as the most sacred thing in all 
the world. You might as well condemn all American 
men, because some are grafters and embezzlers.”’ : 
But Anne was really more hurt than she eared to 
show. Cecilia had fascinated (Continued on page 22) 
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The Poor Little Rich Girl 


Editor’s Note—This unusual play, or the principal 
part of the play, is the visualization of a child’s de- 
lirium, after she has been given an overdose of quieting 
medicine by her nurse. The cleverness of the acted ver- 


sion lies in the ability of the audience to follow—back 
of the dream story—the real tragedy that is going on in 
the home of the little rich girl as they fight to bring her 
back to life. The grip of it is tremendous. 


OMEWAY Gwendolyn expected that her eighth 
™) birthday would be different. Surely, if a person 
was ever going to be grown up, eight was late 
enough to begin! And how foolish it would be for one 
to go on pretending not to be grown up, and not big 
enough to go to day school with other grown-up boys 
and girls, when the very sight of one’s eight years’ size 
was proof to the contrary! 

She told Jane as much. Now that she was eight 
everything was going to be different. She was going to 
leave the ‘‘pretend’’ world of her nursery and go out 
into the real world. Of course it would be something 
the same, but she would no longer take private lessons 
from her French teacher, and her German teacher. 
She might go on with her music, and perhaps her danc- 
ing. About that she was not fully decided. And of 
course father and mother would continue to play an 
important part in her every day existence. But other- 
wise all would be changed. 

Yet Jane, being without imagination, as nurses fre- 
quently are, merely scoffed at the idea. Was Gwen- 
dolyn any taller on her eighth birthday than she had been 
the day before? Was she any stronger? Did she know 
any more? Could she get along any better without 
asking at least a hundred foolish questions a day? No! 
Then how could she be grown up? It was silly to think 
of such things—and would Gwendolyn kindly dismiss 
them from her mind and come and have her hair 
combed, that she might be ready to meet her mother 
and her mother’s guests? 

Well, Gwendolyn decided, it was partly coming true, 
anyway. She was going downstairs, and she was going 
to have dinner at the table with the grownups. Fur- 
thermore all the grown-ups were going to be told that 
she was now eight, and therefore no longer a child. 
That was perhaps as gocd a beginning as any, because 
once she had been accepted officially as a grown-up she 
could do the rest herself. , 

And how many things she had planned to change! 
First of all she was going to the regular day school with 
other girls and boys, and she was going to run as fast 
and yell as loudly as any of them! She had seen them 
in the yard at school when she had ridden past in the 
limousine, and once when Jane had stopped the car near 
the school she had jumped out and scuffed the leaves 


and gravel in the park path across the street, the while. 


she made sly advances toward two other girls on their 
way home with their books. 

She also would go to the country again. Once she 
had been in the country with her father and mother for 
two whole weeks, and had sat at table with the grown- 
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ups and been considered as quite an important member 
of the family. Perhaps Johnnie Blake would be there, 
with his dog, Rover, and would meet her and say: 
“Hello, kid! Why don’t you go barefoot!’’ Where- 
upon she would kick off her shoes and stockings, and he 
would ask her to go fishin’, and she would pretend not 
to be afraid of angle worms—and—and it would all be 
the same as it was during that most wonderful, wonder- 
ful two weeks before she was grown up. 

She didn’t tell Jane of this plan, because Jane, some- 
way, was so terribly unsympathetic. She didn’t even 
tell Miss Royle, the governess. It was, until it became 
a fact, still a part of the pretend world that no one ex- 
cept she could understand. There were a lot of things 
Gwendolyn kept to herself. She knew, for instance, 
that Miss Royle was really ‘‘a regular snake in the 
grass,’’ because she had heard Jane say so, and she sus- 
pected there was also something queer about Jane, be- 
cause she had heard one of the other servants refer to 
the nurse on one occasion as a “two-faced thing.’’ 
People did say the strangest things before children— 
even when they were eight and grown-up. 

So she had her hair combed, and her dress changed 
and went dutifully into the reception room to meet her 
mother’s friends. It was a beautiful room in a beauti- 
ful house, but it did not mean so very much to Gwen- 
dolyn, because. she had never known any other kind, 
and she supposed all little girls lived the same way. 
Jane had tried to tell her differently; had told her, in 
fact, that one reason she couldn’t go out and play with 
other children was because she was a little rich girl and 
might be kidnapped any minute. That was why they 
always had to ride in the limousine. And once she had 
heard some folks who had come to see her mother, and 
who didn’t know that she was back of the portieres, say 
that her father was literally ‘‘ made of money,’’ besides 
being ‘‘ harnessed to a money-making machine.”’ But, 
then, she knew differently, for at least once a day, un- 
less he was very tired, she saw her father, and he wasn’t 
made of money. It was like that other thing she had 
overheard someone say—that her mother—her dear, 
sweet mother, who, now that she was grownup was go- 
ing to be with her always, and let her eat at the grown- 
up’s table and stay up until nine o’clock, and sing her 
to sleep every night—that her mother had a “‘society 
bee buzzing in her bonnet!”’ 

How silly people did talk! 

Miss Royle was in the drawing room when Gwen- 
dolyn arrived—Miss Royle and all the teachers. They 
had not been told about the birthday and had come, as 
usual. So Gwendolyn decided that was as good a time 
as any to tell them of the great change that had taken 
place in her life. Probably, she explained, it would be 
just as well if they did not come any more, now that she 
was big enough to go to regular school. But they just 
smiled at her and Miss Royle announced that they 
need not worry—she would attend to a certain party! 

It was not until later that she had the slightest idea 
her plans were not going through as she had arranged 
them. They had left her alone for a few minutes— 
which was quite in keeping with her new ideas of inde- 
pendence—and she had invited the hand organ man 
who was playing under the window to come inside and 
play. It would be much nicer she called to him, be- 
cause she couldn’t go out, and, besides, she would give 
him a dollar of her birthday money. 

He was a kind old organ man and he talked very in- 
terestingly to her. He told her, though, that he was not 
very happy. The policeman on the block did not care 
for him, or his music, and as he was an old man all he 
could do to be revenged on the law was to make faces. 
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Then he playea on his organ, softly, and they danced, 
and, to please her—and earn the dollar—he was willing 
to quit playing and pretend that he was Rover and that 
she was in the country calling to him to come and go 
fishing with her and Johnnie Blake. 

But Jane came and spoiled it all. Jane just seemed 
to be particularly mean and inconsiderate to her that 
day. ‘‘ You’re just into something every hour,’’ said 
Jane, ‘‘and I’m that tired of dancin’ attendance!”’ 
How silly! She had never seen Jane dancing attend- 
ance, or any other way! 

She did enjoy meeting the doctor, though, who came 
ahead of other guests. He was an old friend, he told her— 
not a pretend friend, but a real friend—and that he had 
been introduced to her the night the stork brought her. 
Think of that! Of course, she told him, she was so very 
little she couldn’t be expected to remember, and he 
admitted as much. She didn’t like doctors, as a rule, 
but this one seemed an entirely different sort. He never 
gave nasty medicine, he said. Usually only bread pills. 
Besides he was a specialist! Of course she should know 
what a specialist was, now that she was grown up, but 
she didn’t and he explained that a specialist was a man 
who rode a hobby. Howcurious! He, for instance, had 
a whole barnful of hobbies and he had them all named— 
Fresh Air, Exercise, Plain Food, Good Earth, Warm 
Sun and so on—and when she told him she always rode 
in the motor he thought perhaps he could arrange it 
with her father and mother someday soon so she could 
go riding with him on some of his—hobbies. In fact he 
seemed quite serious about it, and after he had listened 
to her say ‘‘ Mo-tor!”’ quite loud, with his ear pressed 
against her chest, he was sure of it. She guessed he 
thought she was crazy about the motor—but she wasn’t. 
She hated it! But then, Jane said—Jane said she might 
be stolen, if O, it was so good of the doctor to be a 
really, truly friend, and not just a pretend friend. 

Father and mother came downstairs. They had been 
dressing, and there were to be a half a dozen folks in for 
dinner. Pshaw! That meant that Gwendolyn would 
have to eat in the nursery, as usual! They wouldn’t 
have any chance at all to explain to mother how grown 
up she was! It wasn’t going to be such a wonderful 
birthday after all. 

Still, there was a beautiful cake for her to blow the 
candles out on—and a number of pretty toys sent to the 
nursery—one father himself had picked out—a Robin 
Hood’s barn with a merry-go-round! So she guessed 
she had better be content for one more day and make 
mother proud of her. She would curtesy prettily to the 
guests and go upstairs with Jane—“‘ Like a good little 
girl!’’ She did get terribly tired of being a “good little 
girl’ all the time. Still, she knew mother had to devote 
her time to her guests. If she didn’t “‘They’’ would 
talk. ‘‘They’’ were always saying something un- 
pleasant—she had heard Miss Royle say so. ‘‘They,’’ 
for instance, said Gwendolyn’s father was “‘ burning the 
candle at both ends’’ and making ‘“‘ducks and drakes 
of his fortune.’’ People certainly were funny things. 


Perhaps that was because they were so awfully grown 
up. They were only natural when they were just a 
Johnnie Blake, she 


little grown-up—about eight, say. 
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recalled, was just eight the summer he fished so well. 

Gwendolyn had rather a hazy idea of the rest ot the 
birthday proceedings. She remembered kissing her 
father and mother good-night, and wishing ever so much 
her mother would come up to her bedroom and fix the 
pillow and sing just a little bit—just that part about 
“Sweet and low, sweet and low’’—but of course she 
couldn’t, because ‘‘ They’’ were there to dinner. 

And she remembered Jane’s asking Thomas if he 
“vot that from the drug store.”” Thomas said yes, but 
that she had better be careful. Then Jane wanted her 
to take a spoonful of medicine so she would go right to 
cleep. She remembered that Jane was going to the 
theater with Thomas—if Miss Royle would give her 
the night off. But Miss Royle hadn’t, so But there 
was Jane again, with the medicine. She didn’t want to 
take it. No, she didn’t! But Jane swore she would 
eall the policeman—the one who was right there on the 
corner, swinging a big club, all slick with blood! So she 
thought she had better take it quick, and 

Then everything seemed to be different. Her head 
ached, and she lay down on the davenport, while Jane 
was calling to Thomas that it was all right—she was 
going to put Gwendolyn right to bed. 

But she didn’t go to bed Everything seemed sud- 
denly to be changing. The walls faded away! She was 
out of doors—yes, sir, out of doors! Hoorah, hoorah! 
She was out of doors. And there was the very creek 
where Johnnie Blake fished! 

But why did Jane want to drag her away upstairs! 
And why did they seem to think something had to be 
done right away? And why It didn’t matter about 
the policeman, now. Because she was out-of-doors, in 
an old gingham dress—and the mud was cool and 
squashy on the bottoms of her feet! 


Where was she? She looked all about her. Across 
the stream was a meadow—a glorious, wide meadow 
with the sunshine on it. And all around were big trees 
and rocks. And there—could she believe it?—there at 
the side was the old Organ Grinder. What could he be 
doing there? And where was it, anyway? 

It was the Tell-Tale Forest, he told her, after he had 
“‘sharpened her eyes’”’ so she could see things as they 
really were. ‘‘No matter what a person pretends to be, 
the moment he enters these woods he changes,’’ the old 
centleman explained. ‘‘ He appears here as he really is. 
Take yourself, for instance. You’re supposed to have 
everything, but the fact of the matter is you have noth- 
ing at all. And take my case. In town I’m the organ 
grinder, but here I’m the Man-Who-Makes-Faces; 
fine chins and cheeks and eyes. Recently I made a 
lovely blue pair for a child who'd cried her eyes out.”’ 

A wonderful shop, indeed—a sweet tooth carved out 
of lump sugar, a sauce box full of mouths, tongues in all 
languages! And he was going to help her to be happy! 
She was only a poor little rich girl then, but things would 
improve—when she found her father and mother. To- 
gether they would search for them. And they would get 
rid of those awful servants, too. 

Which reminded her of Jane. And there Jane was— 
waltzing around with two faces, one in front and one in 
back. Dancing attendance, she said she was, and tired 
of it. She seemed to be shaking Gwendolyn, and call- 
ing for help. But Gwendolyn wasn’t a bit frightened 
of her. Norof the policeman. He came but he didn’t 
have any club and he liked little kids! Hesaidso. Be- 
sides that he protected the squirrels in the park and old 
reople and blind folks. They’d better get Thomas, 
Jane said. Thomas with the big ears 

What a funny place it was. You no sooner spoke of a 
person than there he stood before you! Thomas, with 
big ears! She remembered now—someone had said 
Thomas was “‘all ears.”’ j 

The policeman seemed to think they should call the 
doctor. How foolish. The doctor was there, some- 
where, riding a hobby. She had just talked with him. 
She heard him calling now: ‘‘Fresh Air, here. Fresh 
air. Well, little girl ” And then he seemed to be 
excited and to turn on Jane and to demand to know 
what she had given Gwendolyn. She was so glad 
the doctor wasn’t a pretend friend, and didn’t approve 
of nasty medicine for grownups. 

But why all the fuss, when they were out doors, riding 
hobbies with the organ grinder, and the teddy bear, and 
everything? And ealling for her father. Was that 
strange gentleman her father? Seemed she had seen 
him before—but she had better just curtesy politely 
until she was sure. The strange man cried when she 
cidn’t know him. She might have cried too, but the 
doctor gave her a bread pill—and measured her. She 
was low, he said—ninety-seven and two-tenths! And 
he looked awfully worried. Probably he expected her 
to be taller, a lot taller, now that she was eight. 

And there was a lady come to see her. Could it be 
her mother? It might be, because the lady had a bon- 
ret in her hand and in the bonnet a bee was buzzing. 
Gwendolyn could hear it. That is what she had heard 
the lady say—that her mother had a bee in her bonnet. 
Still, she guessed she had not better be too familiar. So 


she would curtesy politely and wait. ‘‘It’s a society 
bee, isn’t it?’’ she asked, timidly. ‘‘ The very latest 
fashion,” said ‘‘They.”’ ‘‘They’’ had followed her 
mother, she noticed, and were all talking at once and 
saying the same thing at the same time: ‘‘ My—eight 


years old. I congratulate you, I congratulate you, I 
congratulate you!” 
O, dear! It certainly was a strange place, this Tell- 


Tale Forest. There was Miss Royle, too—yes, sir, and 
with a green, shiny dress on, just exactly like a snake in 
the grass. And she wriggled, and hissed ‘‘ Yes-s-s!”’ 
every minute cr two. 

And now Jane was going to call the limousine. No! 
Gwendolyn didn’t want to ride in the limousine—she 
wanted to walk, and scuff up the leaves. Walk she 
should, said the doctor, he would not have any more of 
that motor and he told the policeman to blow his 
whistle at the top of his lungs That was a funny 
place to blow a whistle—at the top of your lungs! But 
this was Tell-Tale Forest, and everything was funny. 

Even Thomas was funny. He went around picking 
up all the H’s he had dropped She remembered 
Royle’s saying that Thomas usually murdered the 
King’s English! What if he should do it again? Right 
there! And even before she could ask the doctor about 
it the King’s English walked in and he and Thomas 


Viola Dana as The Poor Little Rich Girl 


began to fight with great long tongues to decide whether 
she should go upstairs ornot. ‘‘’Ack,’it and ’ammer!” 
yelled Thomas. ‘Hack, hit and hammer!” corrected 
the King’s English. ‘‘ Him and me will fight!’’ shouted 


Thomas. ‘‘He and I will fight!’ insisted the King’s 
English. ‘‘Try your verbs, Thomas,’’ called Jane, 
encouragingly. ‘‘I have went! I have went!’’ yelled 
Thomas, ‘‘O! O! Ihavegone! Ihave gone!” weakly 


answered the King’s English. ‘‘I done, I done, I 
done!”’ cried Thomas, exultantly, seeing his enemy’s 
condition. ‘‘I seen, I seen!’”’ ‘‘I—I—I did. I—I—I 
saw!’’ weakly answered the other, and fell, mortally 
wounded. 

But he didn’t stay dead, and Gwendolyn thanked 
him for taking her part. Then, she thought, seeing 
there was so much confusion there, that perhaps they 
had better all go on to the Land of Lights, where the 
candles burn at both ends, to see if they couldn’t find 
her father. She asked them all to go with her—all but 
Jane and -Thomas and Royle. ‘‘They will never 
trouble you again,’”’ promised the dector. ‘‘ Come, the 
path is clear.”’ They started, but the Organ Grinder 
stopped them. “Here, little girl, keep this stiff upper 
lip,’’ he said, handing her a silver case. ‘‘It’s the only 
one I’ve got in the shop and you'll need it on your jour- 
ney.”’ 

The Land of Lights was a curious place, too. Anda 
long way off. Gwendolyn was very weak by the time 
they got there, which seemed to worry the doctor ter- 
ribly. ‘‘ You must be a brave little girl,’”’ he kept say- 
ing. ‘‘I guess I couldn’t have come this far without a 
stiff upper lip,’’ she answered. 

All sround them candles were burning at both ends. 
Gwendolyn decided that this must be the very place 
where the lights went when they went out at night. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


“‘But where is my father?’’ she demanded. 

‘“There he is,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Speak to him.” 
But the man didn’t look like her father. He was cov- 
ered all over with bills, and in his hands were more 
bills. He couldn’t take her in his arms because his 
hands were full. Besides he was harnessed to a ma- 
chine that kept making more money, and what do you 
think was inside that machine? The ducks and drakes 
he had made of his fortune! Now they were coming 
out. ‘‘Quack, quack, quack!” they called, but when 
they spoke, one spoke French and another German;”’ 
one danced fancy steps and another spoke of music. 
They were Gwendolyn’s tutors! ‘‘Take them away!” 
she cried. ‘‘I don’t like them, I don’t like them.”’ 

The doctor measured her again. ‘‘ Ninety-six!”’ he 
said, sadly. She was getting lower all the time. O, 
dear—that was so disappointing. ‘‘I fear her little 
journey is nearly over,’’ sighed the doctor. And her 
father cried out: O, don’t say that, doctor! Take 
this—all of it!’’ offering him great handfuls of money. 
“That won’t do any good now,”’ the doctor answered. 

It was all very mystifying to Gwendolyn. Why 
didn’t her father want her to finish the journey? Surely 
in the.end ske would find her mother, too. Perhaps if 
he would take off that harness and come with her they 
both could find mother. She asked him if he wouldn’t 
try. “I can’t take off the harness, dear,” he said, 
‘until your mother gets rid of the bee!’”’ And she felt 
sorry for him. 

“‘T think maybe I have a solution,”’ said the doctor. 
‘“A salt solution. It’s the last chance. But where can 
we get the salt? If we could find a little bird am 

That was the very thing. They could take the salt 
off the bird’s tail! But where could they find the bird? 
The doctor knew. There was always a little bird 
around whispering things to ‘‘They’”’ and he would 
send the King’s English to fetch it. With the salt the 
doctor made a solution and gave it to Gwendolyn, after 
which everything looked brighter. The next time they 
measured her she was ninety-six and two-tenths. ‘Oh, 
I’m growing,’’ cried Gwendolyn. ‘‘ Come on, father, 
let’s go to Robin Hood’s Barn.”’ ‘“‘ We’ll ride my hob- 
bies yet!’’ shouted the doctor. 

It was in Robin Hood’s barn that the doctor kept his 
hobbies. Gwendolyn knew that as’soon as she got there. 
But she wasn’t interested in hobbies just then. She 
wanted to find her mother. ‘‘Is my mother here?”’ she 
asked the Man-Who-Made-Faces. It was Royle who 
answered her. ‘‘ Yes-s-s, Yes-s-s?”’ she hissed. ‘‘ But 
you mustn’t worry mother.” 

So that snake in the grass had followed them! Gwen- 
dolyn was glad she still had her stiff upper lip. The 
doctor was talking with Jane, and Jane was insisting 
that she never done nothing. Hadn’t she though. 
Just let her wait until they asked the little bird. Now 
that the salt was off that famous gossip’s tail it could 
tell the truth, and it did. ‘‘The child took one tea- 
spoonful, sir,”’ the little bird told the-doctor. “And 
then Jane made her take another. It seems Jane was in 
the habit of givin’ the child quietin’ drops to get her 
asleep early and off her hands.’”’ ‘‘O, how could she do 
such a thing?’’ demanded Gwendolyn’s father. ‘“‘Be- 
cause,’’ said the doctor, “‘ because she’s empty-headed.”’ 
And to prove it he took a flea off the teddy bear and put 
itin Jane’sear. Sure enough it came right out the other 
ear. ‘‘ You see,’’ said the doctor, proudly, ‘‘ the opera- 
tion was successful.”’ After that the policeman threw 
Jane in the rubbish can and that was the last they saw 
of her. 

Surely everything was happening just as she wanted 
it to on her birthday after all, thought Gwendolyn. 
Now if she could only find her mother! Suddenly she 
heard the buzzing of a bee, and there right behind her 
was her mother. And behind mother ‘ They’’ stood, 
to see that she kept her eye on the bee. ‘‘O, O, how is 
she?’’ cried mother, and Gwendolyn ran toward her 
eagerly. But somehow she couldn’t get near her—be- 
cause the society bee was between them. ‘“‘ Don’t be 
afraid of mother, Gwendolyn, dear. You'll break 
mother’s heart.’”? ‘‘I’m not afraid of you,’’ she an- 
swered; ‘“‘it’s that.”? ‘‘It’s the bee she’s afraid of,” 
explained the doctor. ‘‘Won’t you give it up?” 
Mother looked sadly into her bonnet, and then at her 
little daughter. ‘‘It’s a good bee,’’ she said; ‘‘the very 
best people like this bee. I like it for your sake, Gwen- 
dolyn—you’ll understand some day.”’ ‘‘But mother, 
it hates me,”’ cried Gwendolyn. ‘‘It makes me ride in 
the motor and keeps me from going to school with other 
girls and boys, and it won’t let me sit at the grown-up’s 
table, or see father every day, or have you sing me to 
sleep. And look at father. It keeps him in harness, 
and he’ll never get rid of the harness until you give up 
the bee. O, mother, give it up if you love me—if you 
love me!”’ 

For a minute Gwendolyn felt very sad, then she felt 
her mother’s arms around her and heard her ery: 

““My poor, poor little girl—I thought I was doing 
my best for you and I was only making you unhappy.” 

Robin Hood’s barn seemed a pretty glorious sort of 
place after that, but Gwendolyn (Continued on page 14) 
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Hints on the Art of Living 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


+The Christians 


HE = great hin- 

drance to Christi- 

anity has been its 
success, 

Every ounce of 
wealth, political pow- 
er, authority and so- 
cial standing it has 
gained has cost it a 
pound of moral effi- 
ciency. For every 
addition of fat it has 
lost muscle. 

: The time is past 

~ when Christianity 
could be understood as coterminous with a 
certain church. It is now generally admitted to 
be in all churches. 

And the time is almost upon us when we shall 
realize that Christianity is not coterminous even 
with all churches but is a free spirit working in 
humanity. . 

The word “Christian” is sometimes a mere 
racial expression. One is a Christian because 
he is not a Turk, for instance, even though he 
be morally a million miles from the principles of 

esus. 
, Every pastor and priest knows that the ma- 
jority of his flock are Christians only in some 
such partisan sense. 

The real Christians are still a small number, 
unsuspected of men, unorganized, known only 
to God. 


Enumeration of the Useless 


‘cc AN Enumeration of the Useless,” says 
Richard Jeffries, “would almost be an 
enumeration of everything hitherto pursued.” 

What a pile of junk the men of the world have 
labored to produce! 

Heap up all the books that are of no possible 
use, the contents of ancient libraries, books of 
heraldries, theogonies and discarded sciences, 
books of wranglings and tedious arguments the 
world has willingly forgot, and the myriads of 
chaff-products that pour like a ceaseless Niagara 
from the modern press; heap them up into one 
mountain, and from its top you could look down 
upon the Himalayas. 

Think of the ruined cities of the Orient, the 
ghostly temples of Egypt, the broken fragments 
of castles by the Rhine and the Danube, the 
Coliseum, the Golden House of Nero, the Gar- 
den of Hadrian at Tivoli! Think of the useless 
sciences men studied, the faded religions they 
once believed, the inconsequential wars of his- 
tory, the reams of antiquated law, the gold 
gathered together only to be misspent! Think 
of the useless passions, dreams, thoughts and 
desires of men! 

One is sometimes tempted to think that we 
front the great questions of life, love and death 
as freshly, with as little advantage from experi- 
ence, as the cave-men. 


Heretics 


WE are all inclined to favor the heretic these 
days. But after all the heretic is a wicked 
person. I do not say he should be roasted nor 
hamstrung, but something ought to be done to 
him. The sheep ought to be separated from the 
goats. 

But—— 

But, I want to define what a heretic is. Here 
is the line of demarcation; 

Do you believe that the visible or the invisible 
is the reality? Do you stand on the side of spirit 
or on the side of mud? 

Which do you believe in, brain or mind? 

Which do you think is your Me, your body or 
your soul? 

Do you believe that conscience is a product 
of matter, or a spiritual entity? 

Do you believe love to be but a refinement of 
fleshly desire, or that it is something that will 
live on when the body has decayed? 

Do you believe that patriotism, honor, hu- 
maneness, truth, self-sacrifice, courage and 
goodness belong to the same category as chills 
and fever? 

Do you believe a woman is a beautiful animal 
or “a spirit, yet a woman too?” 

Do you believe the universe is a huge auto- 
matic steam engine, or that it is the expression 
of a personal purpose? 

These questions indicate the eternal line that 
separates the sheep from the goats, the real 
orthodox from the real heretic. 


Sculpture 


CULPTURE is a lost art. 

I have been through innumerable gal- 
Jeries, and have seen the statues also that mod- 
ern people have set up in parks and graveyards, 
at courthouse doors and in city squares. Some 
of them are good handicraft. None are sculp- 
ture in the true sense of the word, as the Greeks 
understood it. 

The reason for it is simple. 

It is that modern ideas are saturated with 
what is called Christianity; not real Christian- 
ity, but that long darkness of medievalism, 
where asceticism and an unnatural and immoral 
suppression of all natural instincts was fancied 
to be wholesome. 

In other words we have lost the sense of the 
beauty and glory of the nude human body. 
We approach it with a feeling of shame. 

“Belief in the body,” as Swinburne tells us, 


“is the secret of sculpture. It is a purely pagan 
art. 

This latter sentence I deny, for the unclean 
fears and timid morbidities of religion are not 
religion’s essence. There is no reason why 
Christian culture should not clarify and widen 
to include sculpture. 

When we shall have progressed enough to 
cling only to the deep moralities of God and 
Nature, and shall have put aside the dangerous 
and artificial moralities concocted by man, we 
shall be clean-minded enough to see the spirit- 
beauty of bodies. 


Frozen Music 


"THE ancients had a fable that the city of 
Thebes was built by Orpheus playing upon 
his lute. 
“Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze 
Bow their heads when he did sing.” 


This is more than fable. All visible things are 
secretions of invisible potencies. 

Take the house in which you are. How did it 
spring into existence? I will tell you. 

Once an invisible spirit, a man, had an invisi- 
ble thought, just a thought, an airy nothing, 
such stuff as dreams are made of. But the 
thought made the man-body sit down and draw 
his plans upon paper, which we might call his 
musical score. The thought kept singing. In 
response to its notes, trees fell in the forest un- 
der swinging axes, they were sawed, planed and 
shaped, and arrayed themselves in doors, 
window-frames and floors; rocks came crawling 
from the quarries and bricks from the kiln; iron 
was shaken from the bowels of the earth; mor- 
tar and glass and paint came also, keeping time 
to the silent harmony; until at last they found 
each his place, and the result was—a House. 

Schelling called architecture “frozen music.” 


The End of Nature 


66 Se careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life,” 


says Tennyson, speaking of Nature. “Seems” 
is good; for it only seems. 

For as a matter of fact the object of Nature is 
precisely to produce the single life; and type is 
merely her method. The end of evolution is not 
race uniformity; it is personality. Democracy 
results in individualism; it is absolutism, caste 
and the like that melt the units of men into the 
unity of the state, causing that dead level we 
call “the masses.” 

The supreme point to which all my instincts 
converge is to make me distinct from all other 
human beings. 

The object of education is, or should be, to 
bring out in a mind its peculiar gifts, to train 
these to perfect consciousness and fearless self- 
expression. It is not to make the one mind like 
all others, or even like a certain superior class of 
minds. 

The purpose of religion is not uniformity. 
Conformity is the exact opposite of holiness. 
The ancient Jewish term, “sanctified,” means 
“set apart.” What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own person- 
ality? ; 

The secret of happiness is to learn one’s own 
self-sufficiency, how to command. one’s own 
inner resources, how to be independent of one’s 
surroundings, of money, of place and of public 
opinion. 

Love, worship, nobleness, herosim, fortitude, 
temperance, all the higher class of sentiments 
are essentially declarations of independence; 
hate, prejudice, fear, weakness, debauchery and 
the like come from losing one’s self in one’s 
environment. 

The original thought in the mind of Nature 
is not the genus rosaceae, it is the one beautiful 
rose in my hand. 


The Nude Mind 


IF YOU will not think me naughty I will say 
that I write for nude persons. Not that you, 
amiable and decent reader, are supposed to be 
sitting in Adamic fig-leaflessness as you peruse 
these lines, for you would, so doing, doubtless 
catch your death of cold, to say nothing of 
other difficulties, but that you have divested 
your mind of all thought-conventions, experi- 
ences, settled convictions and moral prejudices, 
and that you, as it were with naked mind, will 
try on my idea-clothes, which are mostly under- 
clothes. 

Have you ever learned the art of under- 
clothing yourself of opinions? Do you know 
how to lay aside a conviction for a few moments, 


.and try on another? Do you know that it is 


bad for you, never to change your mental gar- 
ments? 

There was a Boston school-marm, whose 
work lay in a poor district among foreigners, 
who told me of a little girl whom she had sent 
home to be bathed, as her clothing was dirty to 
the point of bad odor. The little girl’s mother 
came to the school and informed the teacher 
that the child’s clothes would not be taken off, 
as they were “sewed on” for the winter. 

Parties, cults, creeds, institutions and all such 
like, are but soul-clothes, necessary perhaps, 
but certain to become objectionable if they are 
“sewed-on,” if one cannot take them off once in 
a while and bathe in the waters of one’s own 
instincts, personal conclusions and original 
ideas. 

“Ts not the body more than raiment?” 


The National Biscuit Com- 


pany persistently concen-' 


trates its energies on the 
production of perfect biscuit. 


It has builtsplendid bakeries, 


invented new machinery, 
discovered better manufac- 
turing methods. 


It selects choicest materials, 
uses greatest skill, exercises 
constant care, and insists on 
absolute cleanliness. 


Only the best flour and 


sugar, butter and eggs, nuts 
and spices, fruits and flavors 
are used. 


The perfect biscuit resulting 
from such perfect facilities 
and ingredients are delivered 
in perfect condition. Some 
of the many varieties are 
delivered in packages bear- 
ing the famous In-er-seal 
Trade Mark, some in the 
familiar glass-front can, and 
some in the attractive small 
tins. 


From Coast to Coast, where- 
ever biscuit are sold, you 
will find the many varieties 
of National Biscuit Com- 
pany biscuit — sweetened 
and unsweetened — known 
as crackers and cookies, 
wafers and snaps, cakes and 
jumbles — each variety the 


best of its kind. 


Buy biscuit 
baked by 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Always Look for that Name 
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Baby's Food in Summertime 
should be carefully selected. 


As an alternating diet with 
breast milk, or as an entire 
food for your Baby during 
warm weather 
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Write for Booklets 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 

“Leaders of Quality” 
Established 1857 
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Only Three Specifics for Disease 


4 pees leading orthopaedist of America is both a mechani- 
cal engineer and a physician. His success is mainly 
due to his knowledge of arches and spans. He undertakes 
the reconstruction of deformed feet as he would solve a 
problem in bridge building. 

Surgery is a combination of imagination and manual 
dexterity. Its success lies chiefly in daring, steadiness of 
hand, deftness and precision. 

The famous hospital of the Mayos at Rochester, Minn., 
is conducted upon the same principles that prevail in efficient 
machine shops. 

Specialization has been carried to a fine point in their 
operating rooms. One brother devotes himself solely to the 
upper half of the body; the other concentrates his attention 
upon diseases below the waistband. 

One of the most valuable assistants of this distinguished 
pair is a needle-woman whose fingers have been trained 
to sew incisions with incredible rapidity and accuracy. 

On the other hand, internal medicine is rapidly becoming 
recognized as a terra incognita, a realm of mystery. The 
doctor has been reluctantly forced to acknowledge that 
materia-medica is largely speculative. 

This statement must not be misinterpreted. There are 
thousands of drugs, the general effects of which are reason- 
ably certain, but modern practice frankly admits that there 
are only three specifics which are not empirical—quinine 
for malaria, colehicum for gout, and mercury for syphilis. 

A large element of guess-work enters into all other pre- 
scriptions. 


Pie at 30c a Slice 


ERE are a few items from the bill of fare of a hotel 
in an uptown New York district: 


Gwp: 0} CONSONLING aang ae $..25 
Tworlambcchops eee ee eee 80 
Cold toast: chicketae an ert + eee 2.40 
Canned stewed corn (small dish)......... 30 
Mashed potatoes (small dish)........... 30 
Slice ofgreen apple pica. se eee 30 
One ChorloiesTu ssc ten ere Ape ara ai) 
One Op plein: seat d te eee Merete, be 20 
One plate of-lemoniice’ yn see eee 30 
One cup of coffee with milk............. .20 


This establishment advertises itself as ‘“‘a quiet family 
hotel for persons of moderate means.”’ 

A simple breakfast, consisting of half a grape fruit, coffee, 
rolls and butter, and boiled eggs, costs 90c for one person. 

We publish these figures for the benefit of those of our 
readers who are dissatisfied with their small town earnings 
and are attracted away from home by the lure of larger 
wages, and suggest a few moments of arithmetical reflection. 

The cost of living has more than doubled within the last 
ten years in the big communities and is constantly rising. 

It is unwise to estimate gross income when determining 
the relative advantages of employment in cities and villages. 


When Manhattan Drowses, America Yawns 


HE morals of New York are of national importance. In 

no small measure, they establish the standards, good 

or bad, of the continent. The examples set by great Cities 
inevitably influence smaller communities. The “stranger 
within our gates,’’ must, in time, become familiar with the 
best and the worst in his surroundings. Many a man has 
entered New York decent and wholesome and returned 
home demoralized by the viciousness of the metropolis. 
America at large is, therefore, to be congratulated upon the 
splendid progress of reform in Manhattan. Should the pro- 
posed measures for the checking of vice, gambling and police 
graft prove efficient, their effect will be felt from coast to 
coast. Sister cities will profit by her example, and any plan 
which leads to the control of lawlessness and license, will be 
applied to similar local problems by communities of every 
size. The greatest lesson to be derived from New York’s 
victory over her undesirables is this: that a single official, 
imbued with honesty and courage, can always find in the 
statutes the necessary weapons to defeat the forces of dis- 
order. Right is a multitude, and one man in the right can, 
with determination and fearlessness, establish its might. 
Any district attorney can achieve results equal to those 
attained by Mr. Whitman. If, handicapped by an indiffer- 
ent mayor, a lukewarm police commissioner and a hostile 
police force, New York’s prosecutor can procure the convic- 
tion of that city’s lawbreakers, there is no excuse for the con- 
tinuance of protected vice and graft elsewhere in America. 


MANS WORLD 


With the largest paid-in-advance circulation of any magazine in the world, this department of Woman’s World constitutes the loudest 
voice ever lifted in the name of the people. To waste such an enormous force for civic betterment would be as wanton as the non-utilization 
of the power of Niagara. Two millions of homes stirred to concerted action can practically bring to pass any legislation for the public good. 


Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 
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The Jap and the Food Supply 


CCORDING to Malthus, population is regulated by 

sustenance. The birth rate of a country rises or falls 
cecording to food supply. Where food is cheap and abun- 
dant, large families are the rule. Where food is searce and 
expensive, few children are born. 

Prostitution and poverty are preventive checks—famine, 
plague, disaster and war keep the universe from over- 
population. . 

In the light of this theory, the incursion of the Japanese 
assumes a special significance. 

He is cleanly of habit, singularly free from vices, sturdy 
and continent—a clean liver, a constant bather and ab- 
stainer from drugs and liquors. 

Necessity and careful observation have taught him to 
select the foods which contain the maximum of nutrition 
at minimum cost. 

He flourishes upon a ration insufficient for his Caucasian 
neighbor. He is accustomed to few luxuries and has no 
false pride as to the essentials for existence. 

Industrious, dogged and thrifty, he thrives and piles up 
a bank balance where the American and the European 
can barely exist. 

He is a persistent breeder and considers his life a failure 
if he does not leave at least one son to perpetuate the family. 

Given fifty years of unrestricted immigration, his shrewd- 
ness, industry and patience would take advantage of, and 
realize upon, the greatest undeveloped opportunities of 
our continent. 

With abundant means to provide for his offspring, he 
would soon flood the United States with his children. 

No farsighted American can fail to realize the existence 
of a ‘‘ Yellow Peril’’ in face of such facts, 


Tariff Reduction That Brought No Relief 


OMPETENT authorities have demonstrated that the 

price of steel rails is far above their legitimate value. 
As a result, Congress, after long hemming and hawing, re- 
luctantly removed the protection hitherto extended to an 
invulnerable monopoly, and threw open the ports of Amer- 
ica to the steel mills of the world. 

Ensued, much rejoicing on the part of the common people. 
Stockholders of vast traffic systems visualized decreased 
maintenance expenses and compensating accretions of divi- 
dends. 

Shippers anticipated sharp reductions in freight charges. 

The traveling public gloated over the prospect of reno- 
vated road beds and predicted one bump where two bumps 
grew before. 

Alas for the best laid plans of experts and tariff reformers— 
the relief cometh not. 

The price of steel rails is as rigid as the commodity itself. 
The removal of the duty hasn’t removed one dime per ton 
from former quotations. 

Therefore, it is pertinent, if not impertinent, to ask with 
a full-fledged and unblushing curiosity —-WHY? 

A small group of rail salesmen, eking out a precarious 
existence as representatives of German, French, Swedish, 
Belgian or British mills, can quite likely answer the enigma. 

Their inability to secure the delivery of any orders placed 
with their European principals could, by the exercise of 
some calm thinking and a commonplace imagination, lead 
to the conviction that a gentleman’s agreement had been 
entered into between the American and foreign manufac- 
turers to refrain from interference with certain markets, 
either under dire threats of reprisal or in return for a liberal 
division of the excess between the trust’s tariff and the price 
at which the outsider can lay down his goods in open com- 
petition. 

Failing documentary evidence, these surmises must be 
speculative. BUT 


Let Us Have a Bigger Navy 


AN ANGRY man will always exercise more restraint in 
the presence of an armed opponent than with a de- 
fenseless enemy. 

Peace is most guarded by preparation for war. Until dis- 
armament is universally practiced, the security of America 
is most assured by a navy as competent as that of any other 
power. 

To endorse the enlargement of our navy is not to advocate 
the necessity of war as a solution of international difficulties; 
but rather to guarantee the avoidance of bloodshed. 

“The corner where the policeman stands is always 
orderly.” 
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“BEST IN THE WorLo ” 


Add a Tea- 
# spoonful to a 
¥) Cup of Salad 
~ Dressing. 


F\ An Appetizer. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE: 


Have a bottle on the 
table as well as in the 
kitchen. Once used, the 
whole family will have it. 


An indispensable relish for Soups, 
Fish, Roasts, Steaks, Game, Gravies 
and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 
Se ES EEE ae 


Used and indorsed 
by leading cooking 
schools everywhere. 
Ask any of them. _ 


school 
recipe at 


Everybody likes it. If you have never 
used Minute Tapioca, send your gro- 
cer’s name and yours on a postal for 


Sample Free 


Enough to make one pint. Also 


Minuteman Cook Book 
MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 713 West Main Street 
ORANGE, MASS. 


Mothers! Try This New Nipple 
—One Mailed FREE 


Every mother of a nursing babe fp 
should try the Balil-Cup Nipple. It 
is the only nipple for small-neck 
nursing bottles everinvented witha 
little cup at the end and the punc- 
ture away from the mouth, whereit 
is protected absolutely against enlarge- 
ment. Nipple feeds regularly, cannot 
collapse, outlasts several ordinary nip- 
ples, (Not made to ft Hygeia cells.) 

One nipple sent free to try if you £ 
return this advertisement, Mention # 
your druggist’s name and / 
state your baby’s age 
and quantity and kind 
of food at a feeding. 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co. ff 
1357 Main St., Buffalo,N .Y. £7! 


Save $8.00 to $22.00 on 
JHoosier Ranges 
and Heaters 


| Why not buy the Best when you can 
buy them at such low unheard-of 
Factory prices, Our new 
improvements absolutely 
surpass anything ever pro- 
duced. Save enough on a 
single stove to buy your 
winter's fuel. Thirty days 
free trial in your own home 
before you buy. Send postal 
5 today for large free 

— catalog and prices. 
Hoosier Stove Co. & 332 State St., Marion, Ind, 


FREE 


Generous sample “‘3-in-One”’ for your sewing machine, oils 
laren won't gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; 
¢ from acid, Write 3 1N 1 OIL CO.42AGBdwy., N. Y- 


Love in the 


** COMRADES’ CORNER ”’ By 


OVE cannot last 
unless it has a 
solid foundation. The 
letter, painful to read, 
which follows a few 
paragraphs. below, is a 
fresh reminder of the 
fact that many cou- 
ples who start out 
with solid ground un- 
der their feet come to 
a stage when the firm- 
ness fails and threat- 
ens to turn to quick- 
sand. 

In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the 
marriages that fail after this point could be 
saved if only the husband and wife would be 
tolerant and patient, and try to get each other’s 
point of view. If a man saw his business degen- 
erating because of a weak point in his system, 
he would put all his energy into strengthening 
that spot. If a mother saw her child’s health 
weakening because of malnutrition, she would 
put all her mind upon feeding him. Preserving 
the success of a marriage is as important as pre- 
serving business or the health of a child. It 
would seem only reasonable to analyze the 
cause of the weakening and then strengthen it; 
yet most couples proceed to complete the weak- 
ness. They think they are analyzing and gen- 
erally the analysis of each simmers down to a 
brooding consideration of the faults of the other 
and to the conviction that oneself is badly 
treated. 

As the candid advice to “Nameless” shows, 
the point is not at all who is in the wrong; the 
point is that the marriage ought to be saved. 
As a rule, when the foundations of such a mar- 
riage are slipping from solid ground to quick- 
sand, it is not always the one who is in the 
wrong who can save it, but often the one who is 
in the right. The matter is usually one not of 
right and wrong but of expediency and of action 
which will secure the happiest results in the long 
run. One or other of the two, usually the one 
who loves the more or has more wisdom and 
largeness of spirit must yield the more and forget 
to insist on his or her rights. In nine cases out 
of ten in such a marriage it is the woman who 
draws the couple back upon a safe foundation. 

Too many women ruin their whole lives by 
not having the courage and patience to try to 
make the marriage what it should be. They 
excuse themselves by saying that things could 
never be as they were before and that trust 
would be gone. But that is not true; who of us 
does not know that we can live through dread- 
ful experiences and still come back to happiness. 
Many a marriage is all the more precious be- 
cause of some such scar; the two who came so 
near to parting see, after they are older and 
wiser, that they could not really have been 
happy apart. At the very least, nothing can be 
lost by trying to save happiness, and everything 
may be gained. The letter follows: 


She Doubts Her Husband’s Love 

“Dear Mrs. Warren:—I’ve just been reading 
some of your splendid advice to girls. [ama 
young married woman. I should like to have 
your advice as I am quite young and have no 
one to advise me what to do. Won’t you please 
give me some suggestions? I have been married 
two years and have done all in my power to re- 
tain my husband’s love, but somehow nothing 
but misunderstandings exist between us. He 
once told me I was the second girl he had ever 
loved, the first one being one of my neighbors. 
They have been sweethearts from childhood you 
might say. She married while he was in a dis- 
tant state, thinking he had proven untrue. He 
visited her quite frequently until she and her 
husband moved to a distant city. I suspect he 
is writing to her, as I heard him give her address 
to an acquaintance. 

“When we are alone he never talks to me but 
sits in a deep study until he becomes conscious 
that I am noticing him; then he rouses up and 
makes a casual remark or asks some question 
on some remote subject that really required 
little or no study at all. Once I packed up to 
leave him and he took it so hard I let my sym- 
pathy get the better of my intentions. He 
seldom ever has a smile or a kind word for me. 
He is eight years my senior. 

“What should I do? Do you think I should 
remain with him and spend my youth on him 
when he loves some one else? Do you believe 
there is more than one true love in each life? 
Do you think we ever forget a person if we have 


Quicksands 


MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


really loved them? He never tells me any- 
thing pertaining to his business; should I ask 
him? Do as you like about the publication of 
this letter—that is, if you answer questions of 
this nature. “NAMELESS.” 

Tam very sorry both for you and for your hus- 
band, but hopeful. I believe you can get happi- 
ness yet. Your husband must be a good man 
in many ways and he must have a deep affection 
for you; otherwise he would have let you leave 
him and he would not try to talk when he sees 
you are observing his abstraction. You seem 
to jump to the conclusion that he is thinking 
about the other woman; he may be thinking 
about his business. Perhaps he does write her; 
for all you know those two, if they do care for 
each other, may be making a real struggle to 
turn their feeling into friendship. You must 
remember that he did not try to conceal the fact 
that he had loved before. 

Iam afraid you have made a mistake in offer- 
ing to leave him. Frankly, have you always 
been as sweet and patient as you might? You 
see there is no use brooding over the way things 
ought to be; face the facts as they are. The 
fact should be that your husband should love 
no one but you; the fact is that while he doubt- 
less does love you, he is a man tenacious in his 
affections and perhaps affected by the romance 
of the situation—the circumstance that his first 
sweetheart believed him faithless and married 
some one else. But if he is tenacious in loving 
one woman he can be even more so in loving an- 
other, for there certainly is more than one true 
love in a life, and a first love certainly can be 
forgotten. 

The woman on the ground has a far better 
chance to win out than the woman far away, 
especially if that far away woman is married. 
You have a great opportunity, and if you are a 
strong character, you can make use of it; if you 
are weak, you'll fail. If you are strong, you 
will have pride enough to get your husband’s 
full love, for it lies in your hands. 


Advises Frank Discussion 


Why not have a talk with him—not a quar- 
rel. Make up your mind before you begin to 
speak that he is doing the best he can and that 
you are going to love him, faults and all, and 
that if anything goes wrong, it’s your fault, not 
his. It may not be your fault, but if you try to 
think it is that will be good for you and will 
arouse his generosity. You never can win out 
with a man if you put him in the wrong, but if 
you try to think you are wrong that makes him 
ashamed, even if he does not show it. Simply 
say to him that you are sorry things have not 
been going well, but that you don’t think he is to 
blame; if anything is to blame it is the circum- 
stances. Say vou will do your best to change the 
circumstances (don’t ask him to try) and that 
you mean to be as loving and Joyal as you 
promised on your wedding day and try to make 
him happy and yourself. 

Then drop the subject and never allude to it 
again, fora man does not like analysis and in- 
trospection. Just be sweet and cheerful and 
talk to him a good deal. Tell him the little 
things that happen, and if your stock of talk 
runs out read to him. You must know the kind 
of thing he likes to read. Read a story or article 
beforehand and talk about it a little and ask 
him if he wouldn’t like to hear it. Talking and 
reading will help to take him out of his ab- 
straction. It would be a good thing to ask him 
about his business, but begin that very gradually, 
just a question or two at a time, so that your 
interest will seem natural and spontaneous. 
He may not have talked business because he 
thought you were too young to understand or 
perhaps were not interested. 

This is going to be hard, but it will be a glori- 
ous achievement. Your letter sounds as if you 
had mind enough to be successful. Your task 
will be the harder unless you rid your mind of 
all grievances against him and simply make 
yourself feel that you want to stay with him. 
As a matter of fact, you would be just as miser- 
able if you left him; the lot of a woman sep- 
arated from her husband is most unenviable. 
Every one would know you had no legal grounds 
for separation and your social position would be 
affected. However, I am sure you are not re- 
garding the matter from a worldly standpoint; 
you simply want to choose the best course of 
action, morally and spiritually. This means 
that you must feel a brave certainty that he is 
doing as well as he can and that he will be all 
yours some day as he never was anyone else’s, 
if only you are sufficiently patient and tender. 


Our Comrade’s Council 


Note—On account of the exigencies of publication, no letter can be answered in these columns 


under two months at the least. 


Correspondents who expect animmediate reply should sign 


their full names and send a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Treats Fiance Unjustly 


DEAR Mrs. WARREN:—I am a subscriber of 
Woman’s WorLD and am very much interested 
in the Comrades’ Corner, so thought you could 
perhaps help me, as I am very much upset by 
the way I am now living. For four years I have 
been going and corresponding with a boy about 
my own age or maybe a year older. I was only 
fifteen when we, as I believed, fell in love with 
each other. Last December he went to Florida 
to work and since being gone we have been con- 
stantly writing each other. We have been en- 
gaged a year now and a few weeks ago he wrote 
me since he was getting along so well he intended 
coming home this summer and making me his 


wife. I have not mentioned anything like this 
since receiving his letter, as I have a strange 
feeling. My mother does-not approve of my 
marrying since I am so young, and furthermore 
I help to run the house, as fatheris dead. Some- 
how, I can’t make up my mind to leave mother, 
and yet I believe I love him. Do you think I 
feel as I do because I have known him so long 
or is it Just a make-believe love?’ My life is a 
very quiet one and here lately I have been going 
out with an old acquaintance. My fiance does 
not know this. Do you think I am treating him 
unjustly, and what step would you advise me 
to take? SHARPIE. 


Girls often feel a fear and uncertainty of their 
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Postim @) : 


CEREAL 


There’s 


Sunshine 


Every day of the year for 
the mother whose “little ones” 
are well and happy; and the 
health of children depends large- 
ly upon their food and drink. 


The toothsome, mild flavour 
of the new food-drink, 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


quickly appeals to the normal 
childish appetite. Postum con- 
tains genuine nourishment, and is 
a most wholesome breakfast cup. 


No Boiling 


A level teaspoonful of Instant 
Postum in an ordinary cup of hot 
water dissolves instantly and 
makes it right for most persons. 


A big cup requires more and 
some people who like strong 
things put in a heaping spoonful 
and temper it with a large supply 
of cream. 


Experiment until- you know 
the amount that pleases your 
palate and have it made that 
way in the future. 


Postum comes in two forms. 
Regular (must be boiled), 


Instant Postum doesn’t 
require boiling, but is prepared 
instantly by stirring a level tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot water. 


**There’s a Reason’”’ 


POSTUM 
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| Baba likes fried chicken. This 
new kind is even more delicious 
than the old time variety, and has a 
delicate taste impossible to obtain 
heretofore. Dainty flavors are often 
lost in the characteristic taste of the 
frying fat used. 


RISCO 


for fi -For Shortenin 
-" TIE Cake Makin 4 


It not only 


Crisco has no taste. 
makes foods taste better, but makes 


them more digestible. For Crisco is 
all vegetable and readily digests. It 
stays sweet and pure indefinitely. 


Follow well these rules for frying 
chicken: 


Drain chicken but do not wipe dry. 
Season with salt and pepper and 
dredge well with flour. Put 3 table- 
spoonfuls of Crisco in frying pan 
and when hot place chicken in pan, 
cover, and allow it to steam for ten 
minutes. Remove the cover from the 
pan and allow the chicken to brown, 
taking care to turn frequently. Serve 
on platter, garnished with parsley; 
with cream gravy. 


Free Cook Book 


Contains 100 Tested Crisco Recipes. 


Interesting facts about cookery and Crisco. 
Address Dept. O8, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


feelings as the marriage day approaches—men, 
too. Nineteen is young to be married, especially 
since your mother objects. It might be wise to 
write your fiance what your mother’s feelings 
are and ask him to come as he had planned that 
all- three of you may talk the matter over. 
Since you are engaged you are not treating your 
fiance fairly in not telling him of your other 
friendship. 


Too Young to Be in Love 

Dear Mrs. WARREN—I am writing to you 
for advice concerning my sister who is sixteen. 
We have a little sister nine years old. - We live 
on a farm and keep house for our father, our 
mother being dead. My sister isin love with a 
neighbor boy eighteen years old. Our father is 
bitterly opposed to their coursthip. When 
father is gone from home, this fellow comes over 
and they go buggy riding. He came one night 
and asked father if he could keep company 
with my sister, and father ordered him off the 
place. Now as far as I know this boy is honest 
and respectful and his father is wealthy. What 
advice would you give me concerning them? 

A SmrENnT READER. 

Your sister 1s too young to be in love with 
anyone, and she certainly should not go driving 
with anyone whom your father has forbidden 
her to meet. Your father evidently feels strong- 
ly about the matter. He may know something 
to the young man’s disadvantage. The young 
man has some good points in that he came hon- 
estly to ask for what he wanted; perhaps your 
father objects simply on the grounds of youth. 
In any case, it is your sister’s duty to obey. If 
the young man is good and constant, time will 
bring him and your sister their happiness; they 
cannot win it by the route of disobedience. 


Advice to Various Readers 


“VB. E.” has been receiving the attentions 
of a young man who “sometimes advises as a 


brother, again as a confidential friend, but al- 
ways acts as a lover.” She wishes to know what 
his intentions are. 

Nothing but time can tell you what his inten- 
tions are. If he acts as alover he should already 
have proposed. In any case, your only wise and 
maidenly conduct is to treat him merely as a 
friend. 

“Lucile,” aged sixteen, has met a very young 
man of a neighboring town of whom she knows 
nothing, who wishes to correspond with her and 
who is coming to spend the summer with her 
neighbor. 

Since you know so little of him it would be 
better to see how he wears as an acquaintance 
this summer; then your mother might decide 
whether you may correspond with him next 
autumn. Sixteen seems too young, really, to be 
writing letters to boys. 

“Norma,” aged fifteen, knows a boy of seven- 
teen who is attentive to her only when another 
girl who visits in the town is not present. She 
wants to know what to do. 

A girl of fifteen is too young to go driving 
with boys, and to be thinking of them at all. 
You should treat this boy merely as an acquaint- 
ance and put your mind on your lessons. You 
have plenty of time to grow up and have a 
sweetheart. 

To “Questioner”: Boys and girls of from 
fifteen to nineteen are too young to be making 
love to each other. A girl should never receive 
kisses from anyone to whom she is not engaged. 
She should not ask her boy friends to take her to 
any particular place. She may invite a youth 
to call if he distinctly shows that he wants to be 
invited. 

To “S. C. B.”: Your letter will be printed 
in a later issue of the magazine. 

To “H. B. R.” and “Brown Eyes”: 
be answered next month. 

To “B.G.”: Have patience with your friend; 
more later. 


You will 


The Poor Little Rich Girl 


Continued from page 10 


wanted to go home. She had found her dear 
father and mother now, and she asked the doc- 
tor if they couldn’t go home together. 

“We'll ride my hobbies home,” said he; “all 
of us. Come!” 

Into the barn they all trooped, laughing as 
gaily as children. At the door Gwendolyn 
turned back to say good-by to her friend. 

“Good-by Mister Man-Who-Makes-Faces,” 
she called. 

“T’ll see you again,” he answered, as he waved 
his hand, and as she turned again to the barn 
the door was shut. Miss Royle wriggled in 
front of her. 

“Yes-s-s! Come away 
worry your mother.” 

“QO, doctor, doctor,” Gwendolyn cried, wildly. 
“The snake! The snake! Help me! Don’t 
leave me. Don’t leave me.” 

“T’ll not leave you little girl,” the doctor 
called to her, opening a window above her. 
“Reach up. I'll pull you through! Though it’s 
a tight squeeze.” 

And as she felt herself in his arms safe on the 
other side she heard a great chorus of voices 
outside singing: “He pulled her through! 
Hurrah! He pulled her through!” 

The cry followed them as, mounted on the 
doctor’s hobbies, they galloped down the hill 
on the other side. They were going home! 


Yes-s-s! Don’t 


Gwendolyn slowly opened her eyes. She was 
not in the reception hall, and she was not out- 
side Robin Hood’s barn. She was in her own 
small bed at home. Of course! Hadn’t they 
all ridden the doctor’s hobbies But why 
should her mother be shaking with sobs and her 
father trying to comfort her. Why should 
mother be crying in muffled tones: “O, my 
baby! My baby! My dearest!” 

“Well, little girll” It was the doctor. And 
he smiled upon her just as he had smiled down 
from the window of Robin Hood’s barn. 

“Well,” she said, smiling back at him. “Well, 
you pulled me through.” 

Then her mother ran to her side and buried 
her face in the bedclothes and again she heard 
her cry out: “O, my dearest! My poor little 
girl!” 

“But why, why do you feel so bad, mother?” 
she asked. “We all came home——” 

“Q, mother’s crying because she’s happy—so 
terribly happy, dear, just to know I’ve got you, 
my brave little daughter!” 

“And father never was so happy,” 
him say. 

Well, then, she guessed they had all enjoyed 
that journey through all those wonderful places. 
And when the doctor asked her how she felt— 
how his little patient felt—she thought she felt 
hungry, which, he said, was a very good sign. 

She noticed, too, that the doctor was going 
to measure her again—and she hoped she had 
grown. But the curious thing, he was measur- 
ing with a thermometer that she had to hold 
in her mouth! She thought he always used his 
riding crop. 

When Potter came with her breakfast, and 


she heard 


saw her sitting part way up—he cried, too. It 
certainly was a funny house that morning. She 
looked around at the walls. Surely the trees on 
the frieze were very much like the trees around 
Robin Hood’s barn! And there was her Eng- 
lish toy soldier—for all the world like the King’s 
English! And her teddy bear. She heard a 
whistle. They said it was a boat passing by on 
the river, but she knew it was the policeman 
blowing his whistle at the top of his lungs. 

But gradually she began to understand that 
something unusual had happened, and though 
she did not know what it was all about she did 
hear father say to the man who had called to ask 
him about a lot of money that would be needed 
that day if he was to save himself, that it didn’t 
matter how much was needed or when or why 
or anything about it. He could save enough 
out of the wreck to suit him, and that was all 
there was to it. 

“You'll excuse me,” said the man, “but I 
can’t believe you fully realize just what this 
step means to you.” 

And her father answered: “Let me tell you 
something. For twelve solid hours we’ve been 
fighting here to shove Death back and back— 
out of this room. Some of us have to face 
death before we learn what is really precious 
in life!” 

“T understand,” replied the man, and left. 

Then there was a happy half hour after that, 
because the doctor was planning what was to be 
done for them all, now that they were home and 
all together. And, best of all, he prescribed 
Johnnie Blake’s. Could anything be more 
wonderful? Johnnie Blake’s and a gingham 
dress, a fishing pole, and a fat pony to ride, and 
a lot of playing in the sun, and napping out of 
doors and listening to bird songs, and chasing 
butterflies—assisted by one large, shaggy dog! 
Truly it was the most wonderful medicine you 
ever did hear of. 

And mother and father were going—because 
she heard father ask Potter about his own fish- 
ing pole—and mother was going to leave the 
bee at home, because father said he guessed 
they’d never speak of that any more. They 
were all going to be happy from then on, he 
said. That was the thing to remember. And 
she’d never have to “pretend” they were with 
her again. 

Softly she heard ner mother saying: “Dar- 
ling, mother never guessed how Jonely your poor 
little heart was. O, I never forgot you, believe 
that dearest! I loved you all the time and I'll 
never leave you again, never, never!” 

They all cried a little then. Funny how folks 
cry when they are so very happy, Gwendolyn 


thought. “You must sleep now,” she heard her 
mother say, “sleep, dear—and have pleasant 
dreams.” 


The last she remembered was the pressure of 
her mother’s hand and the sweetest sound of 
singing: 

“Sweet and low— 
Sweet and low 
Wind of the Western sea a 
‘The dearest pretend of all had come true. 


W hat’s In a Name? 


Continued from page 7 
directly into the office of the president of the 
Felicitas del Santa Monica mining company. 
He was feeling unusually gay as he had a perfect 
right to feel in view of all the bright prospects 


ahead. He was singing to himself—an old song, ' 


as Broadway goes, but one still justly popular. 


_The refrain ran as follows (and he had just 


reached the refrain as he stepped in): 


” 


“Tt makes always fair weather 

The colonel sprang from his chair. For an 
awful second, in speechless rage, he hung over 
his astonished partner. He was tempting 
apoplexy, but at that moment he would have 
welcomed apoplexy. 

“Baumgarten,” he choked, huskily; “if ever 
you so much as think that song again [’]l— 
d n you, I’ll fire you.” 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


‘ihe best way 
to make 


the best bread 


Carnation Milk adds wonder- 
fully to the goodness of bread, 
just as it does to rolls, biscuits, 
muffins, cakes and pastry. 


Cs 


AFMAtION 
“Mill 


From Contented Cows 


Carnation milk is always 
ready, always pure and always 
so much higher i in quality than 
so-called ‘““fresh’’ milk that 
once you try it you will always 
keep it in the house. 


Write today for our free 
Recipe Book. It tells how 
to make the best bread and 
do the best cooking. 


Pacific Coast 
Condensed Milk et 


mates 


Every Up- to-Date Housekeeper 


Should send for this 
20th Century 
Recipe Cabinet, 

beanie finished 
in polished mahog- 
any, and containin 
250 Choice, Teste 
Recipes, each printed 
on separate 
card and in- 
dexed so you 
can instantly 
find the recipe 
you want, 

without look: 
ing aoe ee 

several old 
soiled cook § 
books. | Also 
co a hee + 
supply oO 

blank cards, 
that you may. 


add new recipes of your own, fron Hime to time. 
Most APPROPRIATE as a WepbinG or ANNIVERSARY 


Girt or shower present. 


oy No. 751 


SENT WITHOUT COST TO ANYONE send- 
ing us five yearly subscriptions to Woman’s WorLp at 


35c each. 
of bac! friends to earn one of them, we will 
beautiful silver inlaid ie re SEND US 
ORDER AT ONCE to Dept. 4, 


After seeing your cabinet, if you persuade any 
send youa 
YOUR 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


3891 


Bluebird Pins 
Roman gold finished, 


Made of sterling silver. - 4 
and enameled in dull, natural colored blue 
enamel. I|lustrations three-fourths actual size. 


3884 Brooch .50 3885 Scarf Pin .35 3891 Bar Pin $1 
Send for Bluebird Folder and 228 page illustrated catalog. 
Cc. D. PEACOCK, State & Adams Sts., Chicago 
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The Heart of the House 


By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


Porch and Lawn 
Entertaining 

EFRESH- 

MENTS for porch 
and lawn parties may 
be served in a variety 
of ways. If the porch 
is large enough to per- 
mit, the dining-room 
table may be used, or 
if the porch is long and 
narrow several small 
tables are more con- 
venient. A sheltered 
spot should be chosen 
where the guests do 
not have to sit in the 
hot August sun, or in full view of the passersby. 
If the porch is not desirable, the table or tables 
may be set under shade trees.. Out-of-door re- 
freshments may be so nicely served without 
tables that these may be dispensed with alto- 
together if desired. Table service demands 
more formality and work, so the hostess who 
wishes to “simplify” will introduce some novel 
way of serving the refreshments. One ingenious 
hostess gave a “cafeteria” Sunday night tea to 
unexpected company. The food was prepared 


and left in the kitchen. The plates, paper nap- 


kins, silver, etc., were piled on a side table, and 
the guests were invited to help themselves. The 
plates were then carried to convenient seats. 
The small boy of the family served the drink 
and brought fresh supplies of bread, cake, etc. 

This same plan was nicely utilized by another 
hostess for invited guests. Each gentleman was 
given a menu card and told to go to the kitchen 
and find all dishes on his card. The hostess sat 
on the porch with the ladies of the company, 
while the gentleman arranged a plate for him- 
self and one for his lady. The food was found in 
different places—all the cold things in the ice- 
box, the hot things on the stove, and Lread, 
cakes, etc., in their usual places. There was 
general merrymaking and vieing with each 
other as to who should get the largest piece of 
cake. When the lunch was arranged the gentle- 
men found pleasant seats for the ladies. The 
soiled dishes were returned to the kitchen by the 
gentlemen. 

Other ways to serve refreshments for the lawn 
and porch entertaining are the usual lap service 
or the use of the lunch box. The latter method 


Tempting Food for 


Mulled Buttermilk 


Put one pint of fresh buttermilk into a double 
boiler and stir constantly until ready to boil, 
then add the well-beaten yolk of one egg and 
remove from the fire at once. 


Rice Water 


Boil one-half cup of rice in one quart of water 
until well done, strain through a clean cheese- 
cloth, and serve very cold. A little salt is nec- 
essary for flavor. 

Toast Water 

Toast very brown a slice of bread, break into 
pieces and pour over it one cup of boiling water. 
When cool strain, and serve very cold. 


Barley Water 


Boil slowly one-half pound of pearl barley in 
one quart of water for a half hour, strain and 
add one quart of water, one tablespoon of 
chopped raisins, two figs cut in small pieces, 
then cook one hour. Strain, sweeten to taste 
and flavor with fruit juice, lemon or orange 
juice preferred. 

Pineapple Water 

One large, ripe pineapple, one pint of boiling 
syrup, juice of one lemon. Peel the pineapple 
and cut into small bits, then crush. Pour on 
the hot syrup and lemon juice, mix and cover 


has much to recommend it. By the use of the 
dainty lunch boxes, which may be procured at 
any department store or stationers, very attrac- 
tive Junches may be served. This method of 
service enables the hostess to have everything 
done before the guests arrive. Paper napkins, 
small paper olive dishes and small envelopes for 
salt and pepper, come with these lunch-box 
sets. If the boxes are neatly wrapped in colored 
paper, they are very attractive. A card with 
the names of two guests should be slipped under 
the string of each box. This plan permits of a 
nice arrangements of guests for refreshments. 
Hot coffee and ice cream may be served in con- 
nection with the box luncheon. 


Decorations 


Out-of-door entertainment enables the host- 
ess to use almost any sort of decorations— 
branches of trees from the woods, wild flowers, 
or if there are few flowers, flags, bright colored 
rugs and awnings are nicely used. If small 
tables are used, it’s a clever idea to have a differ- 
ent color scheme for each table. 

The menu for any out-of-door service should 
be simple, tempting and refreshing. Such foods 
as fruits, salads, cold jellied meats, sandwiches, 
cake, ice cream, fruit cup, and either a hot or 
cold drink. If hot tea is served, it is nicely 
changed by the use of a slice of lemon or pine-! 
apple; others like a whole clove dropped in the 
cup just before serving. 

For any out-of-door affair a fruit punch is 
popular. 

Fruit Punch 


One large fresh pineapple, 1 can of grated 
pineapple, 3 cups boiling water, 1 cup freshly 
steeped tea, juice of 6 lemons, juice of 10 
oranges, 1 quart of fruit juice, such as straw- 
berry, currant or grape juice, 1 bottle of 
charged Apollinaris water, or the same amount 
of cold, clear water, 1 quart of sugar, made into 
a syrup with 1 pint of water, 4 quarts of water. 

If fresh pineapple is used, grate and boil with 
the four quarts of water twenty minutes, strain 
and add the rest of the fruit juice, tea, etc. If 
charged Apollinaris water is used, it should be 
added just before serving. The punch should 
be made early enough to stay covered on ice 
for several] hours before serving. 

This recipe serves a large company. Divide 
the portions for smaller companies. 


the August Invalid 


tightly. Allow to stand for two hours. Strain 
and add one quart of cold water, chill and serve. 
The syrup is made by boiling one cup of sugar 
with one pint of water. 


Watermelon Cocktail 


Cut ripe, juicy watermelon into small dice, 
sprinkle with sugar and add a little lemon or 
orange juice. Serve in a tall glass, very cold. 


Mutton Chops 


If meat is allowed in the diet, a tender and 
well broiled mutton or lamb chop is very appe- 
tizing and nourishing. Remove all the skin and 
fat. Season with butter and serve very hot 
with a slice or two of ripe seasoned tomato. 


Beef Tea 


Chop fine two pounds of lean beef and put 
into a glass fruit jar. Screw on the cover and 
put the jar into a kettle of cold water. Boil 
three hours. Pour off the juice and serve hot 
or cold. 


Lemonade—For One Glass 


Mix the juice of half a lemon and two or three 
teaspoons of sugar together until the sugar is 
dissolved. Fill the glass with cold water. 
When there is no ice at hand, the glass should 
be made very cold by holding it under running 
water. 


August Preserving 


Sweet Pickled Pears, Peaches and Water- 
melon Rinds 
Seven pounds of fruit, 5 pounds of sugar, 1 
pint of vinegar, 1 cup of water, 34 cup of stick 
cinnamon, 1-3 cup of whole cloves. Make a 
syrup of the sugar, vinegar and water, skim and 
add spices. 


How to Prepare the Pears 
Remove the stem and blossom end of the 
pears, wash thoroughly or pare thin. Cook 
them until tender in the syrup, then put in cans 
or a jar and pour over them the syrup reduced 
by boiling to a molasses-like consistency. 


How to Prepare the Peaches 

If the peaches are ripe and thin-skinned, they 
may be scalded in the same manner which to- 
matoes are to remove the skins. This is a much 
quicker method than paring. Some prefer to 
wipe them carefully to remove the fuzz, then 
wash and pickle with the skins on. When the 
peaches are ready scald them in the hot syrup 
for three mornings. After the third scalding 
put the peaches in cans or jars and pour over 
them the boiled-down syrup. 

_ Watermelon Pickles 

Select thick rinds and remove the green outer 
skin and the pink pulp. Cook in water until 
tender, then drain off the water and pour over 
them the hot syrup. Cook ten minutes and dis- 
pose of as pears or peaches. 

Grape Jelly 

Grapes should be picked over, washed and 

stems removed. Put into granite or porcelain 


dish, heat to boiling point and mash with a 
potato masher. Boil thirty minutes. Strain 
through a coarse strainer, theh through a double 
thickness of cheesecloth. Measure the juice, 
heat and boil five minutes. If the grapes are 
very juicy, as they are apt to be in a wet season, 
longer boiling is necessary, but should be done 
before the sugar is added. 

Have ready in the oven as many cups of sugar 
as there were cups of fruit juice, add the heated 
sugar and boil from three to five minutes. Too 
long boiling after the sugar is added destroys the 
gelatizing agent and is apt to produce a syrupy 
mixture or a jelly lacking in flavor and too hard 
to be palatable. 

Fruit for jelly making should not be gathered 
just after a rain. It should be just ripe, or a 
little under-ripe. Pectin, the gelatizing agent is 
found in greater abundance at that stage. 


Green Grape Jelly 
Pick grapes just as they are beginning to turn 
and make the same as grape jelly. 
Grape Marmalade 
Pick, wash, drain and remove stems from the 
grapes, then separate skins from the pulp. Put 
the pulp in a granite saucepan and heat to the 
boiling point. Keep over a slow heat until the 
seeds separate themselves from the pulp, then 
rub through a sieve. Add an equal measure of 
sugar and cook slowly thirty minutes. Stir 
occasionally to prevent burning. If gas is used 
the cooking dish should be set on an asbestos 
mat. Dispose of in jelly glasses or jars. Cover 
with paraffin wax. Continued on page 17 


O many housewives are using Karo (Crystal White) in their 
preserving syrup that probably you know all about it. 


You Tried Karo in 


15 


Your Preserving, Madam? 


But 


if you do not, get a can of Karo (Crystal White) from your 
grocer before you put up any more fruit. 


Make your preserving syrup with part Karo (Crystal White) in- 


stead of all sugar. 


Your jams, jellies, preserved and canned fruits 


will be richer in consistency, with the true flavor of the fresh 
Karo (Crystal White) better blends the fruit juices with 


fruit. 


the sugar, and develops their flavor to perfection. 


vents jams and jellies from candying. 


Sd 


In Canning, for instance, use these proportions: 


CANNING TABLE 


Lb. 


Lb. Time of Boil- 


5 Ibs. Sugar Karo | Water ing (min.) 

Berries . al as % lcup 15 slow 

: our 214 34 y = 
Cherries . { ere 14 5 114 pts. 15 
Currants 3 1 1 pt. 15 
Peaches .. 14% 3 Dipte 10 to 15 
Pears A 1% $3 114 pts 15 
Plums 2 % | Tot 20 


THIS Canning Table is reprinted from 

our Karo Preserving Book, a wonder- 
fully practical and helpful little guide for making 
jams, jellies and preserves generally—with full direc- 
tions for sterilizing preserves so they will keep per- 
We shall be glad to send you a copy FREE 
—just send us your name ona post card. 


Send for your FREE COPY, Karo 
Preserving Book. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


fectly. 


Dept. NN. 


P.O. Box 161 


It also pre- 


CORN STARCH 


Gy thing will surely tempt palates jaded by hot weather. 


Serve these delicate, 


tasty desserts made with Kingsford’s 


Corn Starch —light, easily digested, wholesome and nutritious. 

sora A 
ee * i 
Cornstarch Cakes oe Aly | 
Be ae i pn Kingalord’s Cocestarch ij 

volks of the 
J together. | 
END your name for our new Corn Products Cook Book, with . Patinto |} 


Karo Syrup. 


CGRN- 
PRODUCTS 


the latest recipes for the use of Kingsford’s Corn Starch and 


8 Handsomely illustrated pages in color. 


Be sure to order Kingsford’s Corn Starch and see that you 
are given Kingsford’s. 


Owing to its extreme delicacy and purity, Kings- 


ford’s Corn Starch readily takes the full 
every kind of seasoning. It offers possi- 
bilities in your cooking “that you can have 
no idea of, if you have been using ordi- 
nary Corn Starches and inferior substi- 
tutes, which are sold at the same price as 
Kingsford’s. 

Write today for the Corn Products Cook Book. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


Dept. NN. New York P.O Box 161 


@ a delicate 


fF to spread 
ai the time, 
on juice or 


flavor of 


Nt STARCH 


Aa TANPAAZD ca. 


| EXPRESSLY FOR FOOD, 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Ointment. 
allay irritation, redness and rough- 
ness of the face and hands, remove 
dust and grime and keep the skin soft 
and clear under all conditions of ex- 


They do so much to 


posure. They are equally valuable 
for all purposes of the toilet, bath 
and nursery. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ‘*Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

ug~Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


Pearly White Teeth 


and ay Healthy Gums and Mouth 


The daily use of this es polishes J 
the teeth, while its fragrant, antiseptic ; 


foam reaches every part of the mouth 
—neutralizing tooth-destroying acids. 


STRONG'S 


ARS sée 


comes ina handy metal box , 
—nothing to break or spill Sa 
—25e at your druggist—or 
sent direct. 


“Use 
Arnica 
Tooth Soap } 
and your teeth 
will look better 
—last nes 


A 


">, DELATONE 


Removes Hair or Fuzz from 
Face, Neck or Arms 


©) Delatone is an old and well-known 

' scientific preparation, in powder form, 

for the quick removal of hairy growths 

—no matter how thick or stubborn 

they may be. A paste is made with 

some Delatone and water, then spread 

on hairy surface. After two or three 

ininutes it is rubbed off and the hairs 

have vanished. When the skin is 

washed it will be found to be white, firm 

Delatone is used by thousands of people and 

is highly recommended by Mrs. Mae Martin, the authority 
on ‘"Beauty.'’ 


and hairless. 


rists sell Delatone, 
wce a wztll be 
Stpon recetpt af 


or an original 
mailed toany 
One Dollar by 


The Sheffield Pharmacal Company 


3255 Sheffield Avenue—Dept. A. G.—Chicago 


SU SA ps ESL = | 


Guaranteed best on the 
market. No tubes, no 
wires. Ready in a jiffy. 
Boxed, 7 lbs, Price com- 
plete, $3.00. y parcels 
post, 50c extra. Get a 
“Susan Jane’ and laugh 
at ironing day. 


American Gas Machine Co., 
224 Clark, Albert Lea, Minn. 


LADIES MAKE MONEY 


Introducing our fine Dress Goods, Hdkfs and Petticoats. $10.00 
to §30.00 weekly profit. Best line —lowest prices. No money 
required, Case of samples free. Get busy quick for early Fall 
business, Standard Dress Goods Co,, Desk 25-T, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Black and White Creeping Warbler. 


Children’s World 


Copyright, 1900, by A. W. Mumford, Chicago 


PEAR CHILDREN—Did you have someone tell you more about the ants I wrote you about 


last month? If you did, I am sure you found it very interesting. 
still full of birds, I want to tell you something about the birds. 


Now while the trees are 
Do you know that there are more 


than eight hundred different species of birds in America? Out of all these there are only about 


ten which are decidedly harmful to the good of the people. 


nests is one that you will never tire of. 
grass to build their nests? 


The study of the building of their 


Have you watched them carrying straws and sticks and 
If you look closely, you will see that the birds lose almost half of the 


straws that they start to carry to their nests, and never tire of going back for more. The stealing 
of nests by thoughtless children sometimes means weeks of work to the birds to rebuild. The 
stealing of the eggs means that the unhappy birds have had their children kidnapped, because the 
eggs turn into little birds, after the mother sits on them and keeps them warm until they break 


open the little shell and come forth to the world. 


Boys, throw away your sling-shots if it is going 


to tempt you to kill these little song birds that make us so happy. And, girls, make up your 
mind, that when you grow up to be big ladies, you will never, never wear a hat with a feather on, 
if the bird had to be killed so that you could have the feather to put on your hat. I would be so 
happy if all my little nephews and nieces would watch the birds, know them by name, watch 
them build their nests, and not let any other boys or girls hurt them in any way. They eat the 


bugs that make us sick, and they sing all the day, happy always at their work. 


Aunt BELL. 


Those Punctuation Marks 


6é DEAR!” sighed Warren, as he came in 

from school one day, “I wish we didn’t 
have to learn so much about periods and com- 
mas and semicolons and such things. I hate 
them!” 

Mama laid down her sewing and said, 
do you hate them, Warren?” 

“Why it’s so hard to remember when to use 
them, and besides I don’t think they are of 
much use. I don’t see why we couldn’t write 
sentences without putting in any punctuation 
marks.” 

Mama smiled and then rising from her chair, 
she went over to the desk and got out a piece of 
paper and a pencil, Then she wrote: “The 


“Why 


little turkey strutted about the yard and ate 
corn half an hour after his head was cut off.” 

“Why, Mummie, how funny!” exclaimed 
Warren when he had read it, “how could a tur- 
key walk around eating corn without any head?” 

“He couldn’t,” replied mama, “and yet I have 
written just what I intended to write. I have, 
however, left out all punctuation marks.” 

Then she bent down and punctuated the 
sentence. It then read: “The little turkey 
strutted about the yard and ate corn; half an 
bour after, his head was cut off.” 

“O, I see,” cried Warren, and then and. there 
he resolved to learn all that he could about 
punctuation marks. 


Mud Pies—By Anna P. Bryant 


Plums are pebbles, and you can mix 
Nice brown dirt and chopped-up sticks, 
Pat it down and set in the sun— 

When it gets hard your pie is done! 


Sand is frosting; sift it fine; : 
Sprinkle thick till it gets a shine 


Just like mother’s—I guess that you 
Would have a piece if I asked you to! 


Mince and apple and custard thick! 
Haven’t I done my baking quick? 
Watch me, now, while I cut my pie— 
Whoever wants a piece say “I!” 


PUZZLEGRAMS 


Flower Anagrams 
1.—Thy china. 2.—A gold lie. 3.—A big 
one. 4.—Ira can not. 5.—None, Mae. 6.— 
Love it. 7.—Foil Dad, F. 8—Ten got mine. 
9.—An odd line. 10.—Maj. Sine. 11.—O! 
mad girl. 12.—Ark, plus R. 13.—Groom, ring 


Lin. 14.—More, Sir P. 15.—Hi! a lad. 


Answers to July Puzzles 
A Train of Cars—1.—Carmine; 2.—Cara- 
van; 3.—Carnival; 4.—Carnation; 5.—Car- 
buncle and Carnelian; 6.—Caress; 7.—Car- 
riage; 8.—Carol. 


The Beauty Seeker 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


Care of the Summer Skin 

S MUCH as possible, protect the face and 

arms, and especially the back of the neck, 
from sunburn and tan. The color and health 
portrayed in a natural outdoor tan is to a 
certain extent attractive, and by no means 
would I advise any giri or woman to exclude 
themselves to the house and the shade on these 
beautiful warm days. But wear a large hat, or 
carry an umbrella or parasol. Do not dip the 
hands and face in water and go forth in the blis- 
tering sun, and thus bring upon yourself 
only misery. Acute sunburn is as hurtful to the 
complexion as peeling and splitting from chap- 
ping in the cold weather. Spend lots of time 
out of doors, and have as good a time as you 
can, but protect your skin jealously. 

If you have been exposed to the sun and wind 
and water long enough to tan or sunburn, do 
not wash upon coming into the house, but apply 
a good cold cream, and use about every half an 
hour, until the burning has left. 

If you do not wish the tan to become perma- 
nent, apply the following lotion at night before 
retiring: Into four ounces of rose water, stir 
half an ounce of glycerine and juice of half a 
lemon. Add five drops of tincture of benzoin. 
Stir to a paste with finely powdered oatmeal. 
In the morning, wash in warm water, and apply 
skin food cream. This will not only keep your 
face white, but will soothe and heal irritated skin. 

If you are troubled with freckles, take every 
preventive to keep the freckles away. Apply 
cold cream and powder before venturing forth 
in the heat of the day. The following paste 
applied each night, is a good armor against 
freckles: Beat the white of an egg to a froth 
and mix with an equal proportion of sweet al- 
mond oil. 

However, having acquired the freckles, the 
following lotion may be applied successfully 


in removing the freckles: Two ounces of lactic 
acid, one ounce of glycerine, and one-half ounce 
of rose water This will cause a temporary red- 
ness of the skin, and possibly slight peeling. If 
it does, a good cold cream will relieve this 
trouble. 


Questions and Answers 


Questions of general interest to health and beauty 
will be answered in these columns. Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Address, Mme. Jeanne 
La Place, care Woman’s World. No attention will be 
paid to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed. 


How to Arrange the Hair 


E. I.—A stylish way for girls to arrange the hair 
is to part the hair in the middle, bring down and 
dress low at the back of the neck. However, 
study the lines of your face, and arrange the 
hair becomingly, in the newest mode you know. 

L. E. D.—Witch hazel and tincture of ben- 
zoin, are neither of them harmful to the skin, 
but are too strong to use alone constantly. To 
plumpen the cheeks, apply a good skin food 
cream. 

I should not advise you to use crude oil on 
the scalp continually. I would be glad to send 
you scalp treatment, upon receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope. 

Miss Bessie R.—You wrote that you were en- 
closing stamp, but you failed to do so. Please 
be advised that Woman’s World does not com- 
pound any beauty creams or powders. We 
only send the directions and your druggist fills 
the formula. 

Brown Eyes—A complexion brush alone will 
not remove wrinkles. Massage and a good cold 
cream are the best removers of wrinkles. ‘‘ Press 
out” the wrinkles with the tips of the fingers, 
using a skin food. Directions for massage will 
be mailed upon receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Out in 
the Open 


No fear 
of the 
Burning 

Sun 


MENTHOL UM! 


Quickly relieves 


SUNBURN 


INSECT BITES 
Sold by all Druszists 
25 and50¢ ajar 


FREE OFFER—To anyone who has not used 
Mentholatum we will send a sample on request, 
or for ten cents in coin a large trial size 
package. 

The Mentholatum Co. 
154 Seneca St. - = Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Start each morning 
with 


&& Mum” 


and keep the freshness and sweetness 
of a well-bathed skin all day. 

“Mum” deodorizes the excretions 
without affecting the pores, 


takes all odor 


out. of perspiration 


and prevents all bodily odors. Un- 


scented—stainless—economical. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If 
your dealer hasn’t “‘ Mum,” send us _ his 
name and 25c and we’ll send it postpaid 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


A Beautiful Complexion 


May Be Vours 
In Ten Days 


Nadinola 
CREAM 


The Complexion 
Beautifier 


Used and Endorsed 
By Thousands 


NADINOLA banishes tan, sallowness, 
freckles, pimples, liver-spots, etc. Extreme 
cases twenty days. Rids pores and tissues 
of impurities, leaves the skin clear, soft, 
healthy. Directions and guarantee in pack- 
age. By toilet counters or mail. Two sizes, 
50c. and $1.00. Address Dept. W. 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
90c an Hour. 


Agents Sell guaranteed hosiery 


for men, women and children. Every pair 
guaranteed to last four months or new pair 
free, All styles and sizes. Hosiery for 
everybody. Sells 52 weeks in the year. 
B. T, Tucker sold $277.84 last month. Steady 
income. Big profits. Good repeater. Don’t 
miss this big chance. Write quick for 
terms and sample outfit to workers. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
7091 Home St. Dayton, Ohlo 


Superfluous Hair Remover 


i Banish that mannish appearance! 
Free! “SEE-HAIR-GO,” an Indian dis- 
covery, positively removes any hair growth in- 
stantly! Even toughest, most wiry hairimaginable. 
Unlike any other preparation. Germicidal ; antisep- 
tic; won’t injure or irritate tenderest skin. 
® Results guaranteed. Delicately perfumea; 
E# pleasant to use. Free trial bottle (plain wrap- 
- per) to prove its merit. SEND 2c POSTAGE, 
Mary Louise Wright, D Dept. Q 7, 504 E, 47th Street, Chicago, Hl. 


ATENTS SECURED OR OUR FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent 
Office Records. Patents advertised free. Howto Obtaina 
Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- FR 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 
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The Work Basket 


MRS. HOWARD L. WILLETT 


Ratine Thread 

HERE is a new 

kind of washable 
cotton thread for cro- 
cheting and embroid- 
ering. It is rough and 
woolly-looking like 
Turkish toweling and 
is called “ratine.” It 
comes in four colors, 
white, blue, brown and 
black, fifteen cents a 
bunch. Crochet bags 
of ratine thread are 
handsome and unusual 
to carry with summer 
costumes of ratine. A 
friend of mine has 
made a striking gown of coarse white voile, with 
the skirt cut in three sections. The hem of each 
section is finished with a simple embroidered 
design, alternating between a long and short 
stitch, done in blue “ratine” thread. The long 
stitch is about three-fourths of an inch long, the 
short one, a half inch, so that the threads will 
not pull in washing. The stitches are close to- 
gether to give the effect of a solid border. The 
waist is trimmed with buttons, covered with 
blue ratine cloth to match the embroidery, and 
the collar and cuffs are of blue ratine cloth. 
With the gown my friend carries a blue bag 
crocheted from the same ratine thread. The 
thread is really much more suitable for crochet- 
ing than embroidering, as it is rather thick to 
work with. In embroidering choose a loose- 
weave material and use a tapestry needle No. 22. 


Children’s Rompers 


The most attractive trimming for children’s 
summer wash dresses is a hand-embroidered 
scallop. A romper of white linen or Indian 
Head for the boy, a straight one-piece dress for 
the little girl, both cut in kimono style, with an 
embroidered scallop to finish the sleeves and 
the neck, are handsome enough for any occa- 
sion. 

There is a new way of embroidering scallops 
that is much more durable than the old way. 
Cut one or two scallops at a time along the outer 
edge before you start embroidering. Then in- 
stead of sticking the needle into the outer edge 
to make the buttonhole edge, the buttonhole 
edge comes just over the cut raw scallops. This 
gives a very neat finish and there are no strag- 
gling threads and fraying edges as there are 
when the scallops are cut out after the embroid- 
ering is done. Of course with this method you 
do not usea hoop. At first it is awkward to hold 
the work with one edge already cut, but one 
grows used to it. 


How to Make French Knots ’ 
This is the way to make a French knot. 


After threading the needle (a No. 4 for heavy 
thread) and fastening the thread to the wrong 


Net Waist with Shields 


side of the material, bring the needle through to 
the right side. Hold the thread out to the left 
of the work firmly between the thumb and first 
finger of the left hand. Twist the thread three 
times around the needle and insert the needle 
again into the material close to where you first 
drew the needle through. See that the thread 
lies snugly and evenly on the needle and hold 
it there while drawing the needle and all the 
thread through the material to the wrong side. 
This completes the knot. 


Net Corset Cover with Shields 


Every woman should make for herself a cou- 
ple of the new corset covers to wear with thin 
silk and lingerie dresses this summer. They 
are fitted waists of coarse cotton net, one seam 
in middle of back, under-arm seams, and a front 
closing. Allow for considerable shrinking. 
They are cut very low and reach only to the 
waist line where they are finished with a piece 
of tape. The sleeves are of a finer net and ex- 
tend half way to the elbow. The shields are 
sewed in place to the waist by machine. This 
holds them smoothly and securely in place. The 
net waist may be worn under the corset cover 
or princess slip, if the dress is transparent, or 
may be used instead of the corset cover if the 
dress is silk. It is certainly a relief to solve at 
last the problem of shields for summer 
dresses. 

Cover to Protect Dresses 

A friend of mine has the neatest clothes closet 
I have ever seen. A pole extends crosswise in 
the closet. All of her dresses are hung on padded 
hangers and covered with a dress cover. Each 
dress-cover requires three and one-half yards of 
calico, Cut the piece in two, making each piece 
one and two-thirds yards long. Sew the 
pieces together lengthwise. Then turn an inch 
hem on one long edge and sew a two-inch facing 
of plain color to the other long edge. Make six 
buttonholes in the plain color and sew buttons 
at corresponding intervals on the inch wide 
hem. Sew the bag across the bottom so that 
the opening is left directly in front. Shape the 
top of the bag slightly by sloping upward 
toward the middle, following the line of the 
shoulders. Sew the bag across the top, allow- 
ing an opening for the wire hanger. Finish this 
with a piece of the plain color. 


The Heart of the House 


(Continued from page 15) 


Some Requested Recipes 


Hot Potato Salad 


Wash and boil small potatoes in their skins. 
When done drain, peel and slice, or if very small 
leave whole. Have ready in the frying pan sev- 
eral slices of fried bacon, the amount depending 
upon thé number of potatoes to be used. There 
should be enough hot bacon gravy to season the 
potatoes nicely. When the bacon is crisp re- 
move it and add to the bacon gravy one-third 
as much good cider vinegar as there is bacon 
gravy, salt and paprika to taste and onion juice 
if desired. Stir well and add the potatoes. 
Stir again and serve hot, with the strips of bacon 
and chopped parsley sfrinkled over the top. 


Cold Potato Salad 


Cut into dice shape two quarts of cold boiled 
potatoes (better if cooked with their skins on), 
cut or slice one large Spanish onion, two heads 
of celery and four hard cooked eggs. Mix well 
with salad dressing, and serve cold. 


Salad Dressing 


This dressing is desirable for any vegetable 
or meat salad when French dressing is not used. 
It is especially nice with cabbage cut fine. 

Four tablespoons of butter, 1 tablespoon of 
flour, 1 tablespoon of sugar, 1 tablespoon of 
salt, 2 tablespoons of mustard, dash of pepper, 
1 cup of milk, 14 cup of vinegar, 3 eggs. 

Heat the butter (do not brown) and stir in 
the flour. When smooth, add the milk and stir 
until nearly boiling. Set the saucepan contain- 
ing the mixture in another pan of hot water, or 
better yet, use a double boiler. Mix together 
the sugar, salt, pepper and mustard and add to 
the cooking mixture. Beat the eggs, whites and 
yolks together, add the vinegar to the cooking 
mixture, and last of all the beaten eggs. Stir 
until thick like a soft custard. If cooked too 
long it will curdle or separate, as any such mix- 
ture which contains eggs. When done remove 
and set in cold water. Put ina fruit jar and set 
in the ice box. It keeps nicely. 


Chicken Salad 


Remove the skin from stewed chicken and 
dice the meat fine. Cut in small pieces a head 
of celery and mix with the chicken. Mix all 
with cooked salad dressing and serve on crisped 
leaves of lettuce. Sliced olives may be added 


if desired.. The stuffed olives make a pretty 
bit of color. 

If French dressing is used, put the salad mix- 
ture in the French dressing to marinate and 
allow to stand several hours. Stir frequently. 
Serve on lettuce leaves with a bit of the cooked 
dressing put on the top of each service. 

Sour Milk Raspberry Shortcake 

One cup sour milk, 4 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon 
soda, butter the size of a walnut. Stir as thick 
as cake and bake in layers. 

This is a time-honored recipe, which is really 
so good and sounds so much like the recipe 
handed down from our grandmothers, that it 
seems a pity to modernize it. The housekeeper 
of experience will meet with no difficulty with it, 
and the beginner will soon be able to determine 
the exact amount of flour and butter. 

Bake in a quick oven and spread the layers 
with butter and the fruit to be used. 

Red raspberries are especially delicious. Put 
the sweetened fruit between the layers and on 
top. Crush and sweeten some more fruit and 
set in a warm place, such as on top of the gas 
oven or in the warming oven. Use this for a 
sauce for the shortcake. Many like it better 
than cream, and it is considered to be more 
wholesome. Many people are not able to eat 
cream with acid fruits without experiencing 
unpleasant results. 


Mint Sauce—To Be Served With Lamb 


Wash and pick the leaves from a bunch of 
mint, chop very fine, pour over it one-fourth 
cup of boiling water and two tablespoons of 
sugar. Cover and let stand one-half hour. 
Then add the juice of a lemon and one-fourth 
teaspoon of salt and pepper. 

Suggestions for the Campers. 

To keep butter cool, tie the butter crock in a 
cloth and suspend it from a tree limb so that it 
just touches the water. This keeps it as cool as 
in a refrigerator. Apply this principle to the 
keeping of any food. 

Use a fireless cooker to cook all meats and 
cereals. Any box or pail may be made into a 
camp fireless cooker. In this way hot food may 
be taken on a day’s jaunt, or a hot dinner may 
be ready to serve when the campers return at 
night. 
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mous French chef. 
imitated. 


WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


300,000 Daily 


So in countless homes. We are 
baking now 300,000 meals a day. 

For millions of people have learned 
by tests that nobody else can bake 
beans like Van Camp’s. 

And these are the reasons: 


We brought to our kitchens a mas- 
ter chef. A man who for years has 
pleased connoisseurs in the finest 
hotels of Europe. 

And we let him create, without 
regard to expense, the utmost in 
baked beans. 


The beans are picked out by hand. 
| The sauce is made from whole, ripe 
= tomatoes, at.a cost five times what 
2 common sauce sells for. 

a The sauce is baked with the beans, 
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Her Dinner 
Is Waiting 


On the pantry shelf. 


An incomparable dish, baked by a fa- 
A dish that was never 


‘““The National Dish’’ 


She can serve itina minute. It will come 
to the table with all the fresh oven flavor— 
come nut-like and mealy and whole. 


And everyone there will welcome Van 
Camp’s as the most zestful dish they know. 


and with a slice of young pork, creat- 
ing a delicious blend. 

The baking is done in modern 
steam ovens, but the steam doesn’t 
touch the beans. For hours the heat 
is kept at 245 degrees. 

Thus the beans are baked until 
they are mellow without crisping or 
bursting a bean. 


A lesser sort of baked beans would 
cost, on our output, about $800,000 
less per year. But these ideal beans 
have won millions, and poorer beans 
would drive them all away. 

You can get these beans, and 
enjoy the best, if you’ll simply insist 
that your grocer shall send Van 
Camp’s. 

Once do this, and the common 
grades will never again content you. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by 
Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 1861 
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hard work 


All she does is the rinsing 
and hanging out—easy, 
pleasant work for any 
woman who keeps house. 


She has not done any 
tiresome rubbing or 
troublesome boiling. She 
has not had her hands in 
hot water. Her kitchen 
is free from steam. She 
is cool, fresh and serene 
as if it were any day but 
washday. Yet her laun- 
dress is only a cake of 
soap. 


She buys P.anpDG.—The 
White Naphtha Soap and 


follows the directions inside 


the blue wrapper. It washes 
the clothes itself; no hard 
rubbing necessary. It keeps 


them sweet and clean without 
boiling. It works in cold or 
lukewarm water. It washes 
the fine pieces safely, the 
soiled pieces thoroughly. It 
leaves no stains. It does the 
work for which women hire 
laundresses and does it in the 
same way that makes women 
prize good laundresses. 


That is why it is no exagger- 
ation to call P.anpG.—The 
White Naphtha Soap the 
laundress to its millions of 
users. Does it work for you? 


Naphtha Soap {| ; 
in the i 


e 


4 If you cannot purchase PEERLESS PATTERNS in any 
Special Offer store in your city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern 
WOMAN'S WORLD 


shown on this page for TEN CENTS. 


Ladies’ Dress. Nos. 6291-6292—The waist of this dress can be made 
with either the high or low collar and with long or short sleeves. The 
skirt can be made with either two or three gores. The high or regula- 
tion waistline can be used. Linen or serge can be used for this dress. 

The waist pattern, No. 6291, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 2 1-8 yards of 36-inch material. 

The skirte pattern, No. 6292, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires 2 5-8 yards of 36-inch material for the 
two-gored model. Price of each pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Costume. Nos. 6296-6297—The waist of 
this costume can be made with either long or short sleeves. The neck is 
low. The three-gored skirt closes at the front and can be made with 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


New Shirt Waist Costumes 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


6308 
6309 


either the high or regulation waistline. Ratine or pongee silk can be 
used to make this costume. 

The waist pattern, No. 6296, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 214 yards of 36-inch material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6297, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires 314 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of each pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 6308-6309—The waist of this dress is made with 
a removable shield and with either long or short sleeves. The two-gored 
skirt is made with a few gathers at the waistline in the back. 

Cotton voile or linen can be used to make this dress. 

The waist pattern, No. 6308, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 24% yards of 36-inch material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6309, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires 2 5-8 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of each pattern, 15 cents. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ON PAGE 27. 
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PEERLESS 


Afternoon Summer Frocks brmeas 


tit Or 
THE 
PRESIDENT 


The Business Woman’s 
Greatest Assets 


—the ready smile—the pleasing presence 
—healthful energy. Intimately related 
to these attributes which make for 
success are good teeth and 


Good Teethkeeping 


When the teeth are sound, good digestion— 
the foundation of good health and power—is the 
result. There’s nothing more important in the 
business woman’s day than the night and morn- 
ing use of 


Dr.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


ooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly halfa century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Dr. Lyon's is a pure, velvety 
powder. It preserves the teeth by 
thorough polishing —the natural 
way, the best way, the safe way. 
Pleasant to use, keeps the mouth 
fresh and wholesome and the 
breath naturally fragrant. 

Prevents the formation of tartar 
and the beginning of decay. Neu- 
tralizes the injurious acid tend- 
encies of the mouth. 

Visit your dentist twice a year— 
support his professional efforts by 
the regular use of Dr. Lyon’s— 
and you will be repaid in good 
teeth and good health. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does 
not do only your den- 
tist is competent to do 


Sold Everywhere 


SUMMER’S SUN 
deals kindly with the complexion protected by 
LABLACHE. Users of this famous beautifier are 
conspicuously free from facial 
blemishes, always retaining 
their fresh attractiveness 
of youth. Delicate — 
fragrant — refined. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 49 & 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


6319 6312 6266 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 6319—One of the new coat.blouse effects. The 5 s 3 566 PATTERNS | 
waist hasa peplum. The skirt is separate and is cut in two pieces. Linen, Special Offer chee beged ee ee Cond: Gost coe pater 
ratine or serge can be used to make this dress. shown on this page for TEN CENTS. WOMAN’S WORLD 

The pattern, No. 6319, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires, with full length peplum, 5 7-8 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 6312—This pretty dress has a deep “U” cut at 
the neck displaying the front of a one-piece guimpe. The skirt is cut in 
four gores, and is gathered at the waistline in the back. Linen, ratine 
or moire taffeta can be used to make this dress. 

The pattern, No. 6312, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 434 yards of 36-inch material, 5-8 of a yard of 27- 
ifch contrasting goods for the dress. The guimpe requires 34 of a yard | 
of 36-inch lining and 14 a yard of 22-inch net for the guimpe. Price of 
pattern, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 6266—Linen, pongee silk, or serge can be tised 
to develop this dress. It can be made with either the long or short 
sleeves. The two-gored skirt is made with a front and back yoke. The 
closing is made at the front. 

The pattern, No. 6266, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 4 7-8 yards of 36-inch material, 134 yards of edging 
and 3 3-8 vards of braid. Price of pattern, 15 cents. : 

From the Mills Queen Fabrics are exclusive in design, 
HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS,—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose exceptional in quality, economical in 


the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, to the Millions price. Sell easily and give lasting satis- 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York, All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON faction. Write today. Queen Fabric Mfg. Co., Dept. 28, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


are ‘‘asa cloud before the sun’’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why 
notremove them? Don’tdelay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Cream 


Made especially to remove freckles. It 
leaves the skin clear, smooth and without 
ablemish. It is prepared by specialists with 
years of experience. Money refunded if not 
Satisfactory, Price50c perjar. Write today 
for full particulars, Also our free booklet, 


““Would’st Thou be Fair?” 


This booklet contains many § 
beauty hints, and describes a @ 
number of elegant preparations 
indispensable to the toilet. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 12 Aurora, Iil, 
Sola by all druggist. 


DRESS FABRICS pert ert tors celiable ambitious 


woman. Mrs. Sibley earns $1,200 yearly. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


For Midsummer Outing 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


These Babies 


See how they are clad. See how snugly fits 
this Rubens shirt, how easily put on. 

And it always fits, for the shirt is adjustable. 
No looseness, no tightness, no open laps. Just 
comfort, ease and protection. 

No buttons anywhere. A double thickness 
where you want it—over all the front. 

Since this shirt was invented, fifteen million 
babies have enjoyed i. Poor and rich, for 
prices run from 25 cents up. 

No mother, when she sees this shirt, will let 
a baby go without it. presce----4 


. ‘ 
Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that this 


1 
label appears on the front. This sbirt is our ' 

Fy : invention, and this whole factory is devoted | Reg. U:S. Pat OMoo 
to its right production. Don’t be misled by imitations 
on a garment so important. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 


an’ . Ask us f i es, sizes and prices. aan Bay 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and price Ne Buttane No Trouble 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO Reg. U. S. Pat. Office (56) 


The Corns 


That Did Not Go 


Thousands of people, asking for Blue- is removing a million corns a month. 
jay, are told some- Jt stopsthe paininstantly. In 48 hours 


hin se is tT. 
thing else is bette the whole corn comes out. 
Some amateur crea- 


tion, some out-of-date Doctors employ it. Every user ens 
liquid. dorses it. It is modern and scientific. 


think Bie ee aey Try it on that stubborn corn which 
fails. But it doesn’t, ‘‘justas good’’ things don’t help. On 
While you putter the corn you have doctored and pared 


with corns, Blue-jay and eased. Let Blue-jay take it out. 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. Itloosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
il Physicians gladly supplied for tests. 


63501 G34 


I 


(345) Bauer & Biack, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


You May Earn One in One Hour 


- . ros . y, “ lf cannot purchase $ 

By simply asking five of your friends to subscribe to WOMAN’S WORLD for one year Special Offer PATTERNS at any sore in Your 
ay Mees mova - = = 5 ity, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 

at 35 cents each. Send us the $1.75, and we will send you this Suit Case, charges prepaid. Se oe RENICEOR, WOMENS : 


Here is your opportunity to secure a good Children’s Dress. No. 6301—This dress is 
strong matting suit-case, just the thing for cut in ee piece a se ge te shoulder 
= . , A seams. t opens In eé Dack and 1S Worn Over 
oak oat fee, ‘3 CAE beraten ae “eee bloomers attached to an underwaist. 27-inch contrasting goods. Priee of pattern, 
ully made with metal corners, strong handle, The pattern, No. 6301, is cut in sizes 2, 4,6 15 cents. 
and fasteners, neatly lined and fitted with and 8 years. Medium size requires 3 yards of Girls’ Dress. No. 6315—Linen, ratine or 
lock and key. Size 61% inches deep 13 inches 27-inch material with 3-8 of a yard of 36-inch gingham can be used to make this dress. The 
wide and 24 inches long. We secured a large lining for the underwaist. Price of pattern, dress is made with a two-piece skirt. The drop 
2 ? : ; 10 cents. f : shoulder is used and there is a pretty collar. 
number of these high grade suit-cases below Boys’ Suit. No. 6314—This pretty suit has The pattern, No. 6315, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 
cost and are able to make this wonderful a blouse with wide collar and long sleeves and 10 and 12 years. Medium size requires 234 
offer. You will be surprised to see how easy a pair of trousers made with the straight lower yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
ie edge, open at the knee. Linen or khaki can be 10 cents. 
it is to get one of these and as our supply used to make this suit: 
is limited, send your order at once. The pattern, No. 6314, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 


2 : : Woman’s World Pattern Dept. 
6 years. Medium size requires 2 yards of 36- P. attern Order Chicag i 
Address Department 4, Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. Lassiter = 
Child’s Dress. No. 6304—A frock suitable 


= ~ { TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. for linen or gingham. The closing is at the left 
Simply Comb Your Gray Hair sent side of the front. ‘The skirt is cut in three pieces. | J enclose__________ for Patterns: 
a . The sleeves may be made long or short. 
The pattern, No. 6304, is cut in sizes 2, 4,.6 


with ““The Ideal Comb."" It will restore gray, fad- 
ed or discolored hair to its youthful color, gloss and 


richness by simply combing. Take no chances ; a tf + tage. 5 ° . ° . 

with Dyes or so-called Restorers that contain poi- Be Free be Fa: and 8 years. Medium size requires 2 yards of 36- Name 

sonous ingredients. ‘‘The Ideal Comb’ is the 7 wigs, puffs, Women wanted to sell ny | inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. PATTERNS | 

only safe and successful method, and the only one ‘ hair goods. AYERS, . , . ph et ee 
endorsed by physicians. For 15 years and in over te el Misses _Middy Dress. No. 6318—The No. Size T. 
400,000 cases ithas proved its wonderful merits. 3 blouse of this dress is made to be slipped on over own 


Write for FREE Illustrated Book today. 
H. D. COMB CO., Dept. 61, 118 E. 28th St, New York 


e WONDERFUL BARGAIN IN 4-POUND BUNDLES 
of lovely Silk Remnants for fancy 
work, quilts, portieres, etc. Send 

‘ 10 CENTS for a big package of 

beautiful large pieces. Your money back if not delighted. 
AGENTS WANTED If you are not Earning $30.00 

weekly sell our Silk, Velvet, and 
Gingham Remnant bargain bundles and other fast selling goods. 
UNION S. WORKS, 225 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 


the head. The three-gored skirt completes the | ———]—__ 
dress. Linen, serge or gingham can be used | Stat 
to make this dress, with the collar and cuffs of Kame | pence 


contrasting material. 23 ee 
Not a Freckle The pattern, No. 6318, is cut in sizes 14, 16 St. No. or R. F. D. 


and 18 years. Medium size requires 5 1-8 ! 
yards of 36-inch material with 5-8 of a yard of 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill,, or if more convenient, Woman's World 
Fifth Ave, Bdg., New York, Allorders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon 


Freckle Book free. A clear, fair skin 
} after using the marvelous Harwood 
Freckle Cream. It removes freckles 
quickly. Saves your complexion from the 
effects of sun and wind. Write for freckle 
book, postpaid, free. Write today, 


Harwood Laboratories, Dept. 206 T, Aurora, Il. 


ee a a ee a ee eee ee eee 
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For Misses and Children 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


a If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 
city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 


page for TEN CENTS. WOMAN’S WORLD 


Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. No. 
6293—This dress can be made with either long 
or short sleeves. The three-gored skirt can be 
made with either the Empire or regulation 
waistline. 

The pattern, No. 6293, is cut in sizes 14, 16 
and 18 years. Medium size requires 41-8 
yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 

Misses’ Dress. No. 6316—The always pop- 
ular square-yoke style, with open neck, trimmed 
with a pretty collar, and long or short sleeves. 
The four-gored skirt is made with panel back 
and front. 

The pattern, No. 6316, is cut in sizes 14, 16 
and 18 years. Medium size requires 47-8 
yards of 36-inch material, 5-8 of a yard of all- 
over, 22 inches wide, for the collar and cuffs. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Coat. No. 6294—This coat has a 
plain blouse gathered into a three-gored skirt 
section, with deep surplice closing, outlined by 
a shawl collar, and with long sleeves and turn- 
back cuffs. Linen or light weight serge can be 
used to make this coat. 

The pattern, No. 6294, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Size 8 years requires 3 5-8 
yards of 36-inch material, 34 of a yard of 27-inch 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 


all-over for collar and cufis. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 6311—This dress is made 
with a four-gored skirt which is attached to an 
underwaist. The blouse is separate and can be 
made with either long or short sleeves. 

The pattern, No. 6311, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Size 8 years requires for the dress 
3)4 yards of 36-inch material. The underwaist 
requires 14 yard of 36-inch lining. Price of 
pattern, 10 cents. 

Boys’ Blouse Suit. No. 6306—<A pretty 
blouse suit, with long sleeves ending in regulation 
shirt fashion, and with a rounding collar. The 
trousers are made with the straight edge at the 
knee in the new manner. 

The pattern, No. 6306, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Medium size requires 234 "yards 
of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Woman’s World Pattern Dept. 
Pattern Order 107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Il 


T enclose for Patterns. 


PATTERNS 


No. Size Town 


State 
St. No. or R. F. D. 


address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Ave Bdg , New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon 
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Her Beauty Has 
““Palmolive 
Protection’”’ 


since has been found to surpass 
them. She knows that these oils 
soothe irritations. 


HE modern girl subjects 
her complexion to extreme 
tests. She is out in the 
sun, the wind and the 
rain. She takes long motor 
trips over dusty highways. 
Yet she keeps her skin soft, 
smooth and beautiful. 


She knows we blend them into 
Palmolive by our own process, which 
greatly increases 
their efficiency. 


Palmolive is more 
than mere soap. 
Hard milling 
makes it lasting 
and _ economical. 
15c a cake, 


Palmolive protects her complexion. 
She knows that famous beauties, 
2,000 years ago, used Palm and 
Olive oils, and that nothing else 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO makes the hair lustrous and 


healthy and is excellent for the scalp. It rinses out easily and 
leaves the hair soft and tractable. Price, 
50 cents. 


PALMOLIVE CREAM cieanses 


the pores of the skin and adds a delightful 
touch after the use of Palmolive Soap. 
Price, 50 cents. 


N. B.—If you cannot get Palmolive Cream 
or Shampoo of your local dealer, a full- 
size package of either will be mailed 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


Extraordinary Offer! 


LADIES—You May 
1 Have This Beautiful 
i1GERMAN SILVER 


VANITY CASE 


without costing you one cent. 
This is positively the great- 
est offer we have ever made. 
Silver vanity cases have tak- 
en the whole country by 
storm. Every up-to-date 
young woman now carries a 
silver vanity, and most of 
them have been obliged to 
| pay from $3 to $5 for a case 
fit to carry. The vanity 
shown herewith is. German 
Silver, finished in the beau- 
tiful French Gray, and 
measures 314 inches wide and *; 
4°4 inches long, witha strong ‘ 
12 inch silver chain. The 
inside is fitted with a 234 inch 
mirror, three coin pockets, 2 inch ‘ 


powder puff and leather pocket 
for calling cards. 


(Closed View) 


By buying the entire stock of one 
manufacturer we were able to get such 
a remarkably low price that we are able 
to offer one of these handsome vanity 
cases to any one sending us four yearly 
subscriptions to WOMAN’S WORLD 
at 35 cents each, or two four-year sub- 
scriptions. at $1.00 each. 


This offer is good for one monthonly. 
SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


(Open View) 


Address Seni: 4, WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


oats FREE TRIA 


| Now—during this Special Sale—is a f 
splendid time to buy a fine Watch. We would 
like to send you this 17-Jewel Elgin in hand en- 
graved 25-year gold case for your inspection. 
It sells regularly at $20.00. Wesave you nearly 


one half. If you answer this advertisement you § 


can buy it for $12.75. 
We don’t want 
you tosend us one 


NO MONEY DOWN cent, Nota penny. 


Merely give us yourname and address that we may 
send you this handsome sisson on 00 A A If after 
you receive it and wantto $ i 
4 keep it, then you pay us only 2:00 A MONTH 
aIf you don’t want to 
keep it, send it back at 
our expense, You assume 
no risk whatever in deal- 
ing withus. You do not 
buy or pay acent untilwe 
Bhave placed the watch 
in your hands for your 
decision. We ask NO 
SECURITY, NO INTER- & 
MEST. No red tape—just 
common honesty among 
men. If this offerappeals 
to you write today for 


Our Big Free 


Af Watch & BOOK! 


| Diamond KANSAS CITY MO. 


HARRIS-GOAR CO. 
Dept. 959 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE HOUSE THAT SELLS MORE ELGIN WATCHES 
THAN ANY OTHER FIRM IN THE WORLD. 


made to your measure, in the 
latest style, would you be 
willing to keep and wear it, 


show it to your friends and let 
them see our beautiful samples and 
dashing new styles. 


Could you use $5.00 a day for alittle 
spare time? Perhaps I can offer you 
asteady job. If you will write me a 
jetter or a postal card at once and 
say “Send me your special offer,’’ I 
will send you samples and styles to nick 
from and my surprising liberal offer. 


Address: L. E. ASHER, President 


‘BANNER TAILORING CO. 


Dept. 397 CHICAGO 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phonograph : 


On FREE TRIALS 


a right to your own home. Entertain € 
# your family and your friends. Send it 
H back atourexpenseif you don’t wantto 
# keepit. $2 a month now pays 
m@ for a genuine Edison Phonoe 
m graphat Rock Bottom 
# prices and without even 
f interest on monthly pay- 
H ments. Send today for our 
m beautiful Free Edison 
a Catalog. 4 postal will do, 


But send it at once. § 
Epison_PHONOGRAPH DISTRIB’T’R § 
#9 Suite 301 Z, #dison Bk,. Chicago 


in Two Days 


is what Mr, Ewald, of Illinois, made with our 


Diamond Post Card Gun 
>You can do as well. It takes 3 sizes 
J Photo Post Cards on Paper DIREOT 


WITHOUT PLATES OR FILMS, 
Iso Button Photos finished on the SPOT in one- 
f minute. No canvassing. Experience unnecessary. 
}@ 8c profit on every dime, Circulars of this new in- 


vention mailed FREE. 
(INTERNATIONAL METAL AND FERRO, CO., Dept. 603, 2223 W. 12th St., Chicago 


You S | AWIWIER 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G. A. LEWIS, 108 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


PATENT: That Protect and Pay 


Send Sketch or Model for 
Search 

BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES FREE 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


WOMEN STARTED IN BUSINESS 
without money. You can make your 
clothes cost you nothing, or make a good 
living selling Priscilla Dress Goods, Silks, 
etc., at home or by personal calls. 

Free Samples! Write Now! 
Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co., Dept.11, Trenton, N. J, 


Anne St. Cross 


Continued from page 8 


her—had given her, too, genuine love and 
friendsbip. She could not forget that it was 
Cecilia who had pulled her back from the brink 
of the dark river that strange day when she had 
felt its waters eddying about her feet. Ah, 
Cecilia had loved life! She still was grasping for 
it as children grasp for grapes on the high swing- 
ing vines! And what would she secure? Could 
it be anything but dead sea fruit, Anne won- 
dered. 

She could not sleep that night, for thinking of 
her girlhood friend. How they had laughed and 
sung and read and walked together! How could 
all that gaiety and ardor turn into evil? It must 
have been by some most sinister miracle. Anne 
wondered how Cecilia ever slept, remembering 
that the man who had been her husband, lay in 
his cell, companioned only with those whom 
society had cast out. Divorce was a mystery 
Anne was not able to fathom. She felt that no 
Cistress or annoyance she might experience in 
living with a man could equal her torment of 
anxiety concerning him, were she to be separ- 
ated from him. The eternal mother in her for- 
bade her to contemplate the thought of a man 
she had loved, wandering uncared for. 

“Man,” she mused, “is the protector, the 
earner, but woman is in the true sense, the pro- 
vider, the comfort-giver. It is her business to 
nourish the race. She never is really, really con- 
tent, save when she is doing that.” 

As the spring came on, and Anne grew strong- 
er, and more confident in the care of her little 
one, she began voluntarily to resume some of the 
duties she had held in the parish. She no longer 
felt a reluctance to carry these responsibilities. 
Something executive in her demanded expres- 
sion. She was a natural organizer and con- 
structor, and the impulse to work increased as 
she appreciated more and more the need there 
was for her help. She no longer took up these 
things casually. A fresh earnestness was in all 
that she did. To have her husband’s work 
prosper was becoming the earnest purpose of her 
life; and as she saw him awakening more and 
more to an understanding of his duties toward 
his home, she desired to reciprocate by helping 
him in his labors. 

She marveled, often, at the sense of heavy 
responsibility which the performance of tasks 
which now seemed light, had brought upon her 
that first year. She did her work now, with al- 
most half the steps, and less than half the men- 
tal perturbation she had those first anxious 
months. Things seemed to have no longer the 
occasion for stress. As for the outside work, it 
took on almost the aspect of a diversion. 

She began to have a feeling of expectation in 
regard to the women who met with her at the 
Aid Society. Conversation with them had be- 
come a pleasure, and she turned to them, even 
as they did to her, in both the significant and 
the insignificant events of life. The change 
from her early feelings towards them seemed so 
astonishing that she hardly could realize that 
she and they merely had undergone the process 
of getting acquainted. She had thought that 
essential differences of tradition and tempera- 
ments and standards held them apart, and be- 
hoid, though there still were great variations, 
yet these proved interesting, and they were 
friends. 

The wild cherry trees that lined the road up 
the hill were in bloom the day that Anne gave 
ner first “party.” Around the house ina martial 
line, the golden tulips stood erect. The willows 
were putting out their tender leaves, and the 
turf was bright emerald. Anne had a fire 
against the chill, but for all of that, her odd little 
house wore a very spring-like expression. To 
this, she in her pale blue frock, with her glowing 
eyes, and her radiant babe on her arm, gave 
emphasis. 

The people were coming over from Girard as 
well as from Heller, and the hill top was crowded 
with buggies, “democrat wagons” and carry- 
alls. It was easy to see that the guests were 
glad to come. Anne felt to her innermost core, 
their response to her sincere greetings. She had 
called to them at last, in good faith, and they 
had answered. 

“T just had to give a party,” she told them, “I 
was homesick for all of you, and I’ve been lone- 
some. I wanted you to come and cheer me up.” 

They swarmed over the little house, making 
themselves at home everywhere and comment- 
ing on all they saw. 

“You're the greatest contriver ever I knew,” 
said the worn-faced Mrs. Hume from Girard. 
“I suppose we might all have done something 
like this, but we’ve only dull houses to show for 
all our work, while you’ve a lovely little place. 
You’ve given us a lesson, Mrs. St. Cross.” 

“Oh, if you come to lessons,” laughed Anne. 
“T have learned more this last year than all the 
rest of you put together.” 

She smiled at her babe, at her husband, at her 
friends, and repeated the words with a yet deep- 
er significance than at first. And no one pro- 
tested, or smiled, or jested, for they knew, some- 
how, that she was making one of those declara- 
tions which the earnest sometimes must make 
for their soul’s good. It was only at leaving, 
that they took occasion to make answer, after 
their various fashions, to what she had said. 

“It’s been good for me to know you, Mrs. St. 
Cross,” piped little Miss Hueffer. 

“You’ve brought us much, much more than 
we hoped for, Mis’ St. Cross,” whispered Mrs. 
Wallace. 

“Quite a wonderful success, Anne,” congratu- 
lated Dena, drawing her glove very slowly over 
her new diamond engagement ring, “Really, T 


thought for a while you might not make good, 
but you have, my dear, though how you get on 
with some of these droll people passes my com- 
prehension.” 

She had lingered till the others were all gone, 
and was taking her own time about making her 
adieux. Anne flashed out at her in her old way. 

“Droll! I see nothing droll about them! 
They’re friendly and sweet and kind, T think! 
Of course some of them are plain, but I like them 
for that.” 

“My soul,” cried Dena, “you thought them 
droll enough once—yes, and stupid in the bar- 
gain!” 

Anne at first turned scarlet. 
into a rippling laugh. 

“Dena,” she said in one of those bursts of 
frankness which always won her point for her. 
“T was a horrid little prig—an egotistic, foolish, 
stiffnecked little dub! But I’ve changed, Dena, 
really I have. I like them all! It would be a 
blow if I had to leave here! I pray every night 
that we may stay. I even want to stay in this 
funny little house, and my one terror is lest the 
original owners may come back and evict us.” 

Dena had her gloves fastened, and she arose 
and stood facing Anne. There was a new look 
on her face, and something almost like tears in 
her eyes. 

“Anne,” she said, “if you’ve been a dub, I’ve 
been a—a pest! I wonder if you could get so in 
the habit of liking folks that you’d even like 
me!” 

Anne regarded her a moment with wide- 
stretched eyes in which a slow look of surprise 
dawned. 

“Why, Dena!” she cried with almost startled 
accents, “I find I do like you ever so much! 
Isn’t that too splendid for words! I wish you 
joy, too, of your coming marriage. I suppose 
you've had rather a hard time in life, when I 
come to think of it. And now you're to be loved 
and cared for and to have a fine home, and I’m 
awfully glad.” 

Dena came close to her. 

“You once told me you didn’t like to be 
kissed,” she said, “but I’m going to kiss you now 
whether you like it or not.” 

“But Ido like it, Dena, now youmeanit It’s 
not meaning things that puts usin wrong. I’ve 
found that out.” 

They kissed each other, quite solemnly, and 
Anne went to watch Dena making her way down 
the path. She saw her husband’s great figure 
coming toward home, saw him lift his hat to 
Dena, saw him come on up the hill, stopping for 
a moment, after their old fashion, to peer in at 
the brightness of the little sitting-room, saw him 
smile as his eyes fell on the babe where it lay 
sleeping after the excitements of the day, and 
then she went to the door for him. 

“It’s been a great success, Anne,” he said. “I 
can go on with my work with an earnestness 
such as I never felt before. They like us—the 
people like us.” 

“Tt makes me happier to have you say that,” 
said Anne, “than if you had paid me the greatest 
possible compliment.” 

“Tt’s none the less a compliment, my dear, be- 
cause it is indirect.” 

“Isn’t it odd,” asked Anne, “that I should 
have come so soon, to like the indirect sort of 
compliments best?” 

She smiled at him as she stooped to gather her 
little son in her arms, and as she made the babe 
ready for bed, George’s voice mingled with hers 
in tender pianissimo. 

Yet, as she sat beside the child’s cot, some- 
thing wild and beautifully wistful stirred in her 
heart. Was she really satisfied? Could she go 
along her quiet way, content with neutral joys? 
Was her youth gone, and was the glory of her 
love departed? 

She heard her husband calling her and went 
out to stand amazed at what she saw. St. Cross 
was coming toward her with an anguished face, 
and as she hastened toward him he caught her 
roughly by the wrist. 

“Anne!” he said beneath his breath with a 
strange intensity. “You didn’t mean it, did 
you—that you liked the indirect compliment 
best? You don’t really mean you’re through 
with me—that you’re just going to put up with 
me and do your wifely duty and all that? Oh, 
Anne, Anne, don’t you suppose I know what an 
unworthy fool I’ve been? I’ve hypnotized my- 
self into some grotesque belief! As if God-love 
and wife-love weren’t bound together—as if all 
good love were not part and parcel of the same 
thing. Oh, I know it, though I’ve been getting 
in a miserable mood. I haven’t been myself 
The tones of my voice have been wrong. I’ve 
looked and talked and acted like a pious prig! I 
know it—don’t deny it. And all the time I’ve 
hated myself. But now, tonight, in a minute— 
after what you said—I saw I was going to lose 
you. And JI can’t stand that. Why, you’re the 
core of my life. I couldn’t go on without you. 
Everything I did, I did to impress you, I be- 
lieve. Anyway, you're like the solid earth for 
me, and if you take the real essence and spirit 
of your love away there’s nothing left. I need 
oP Anne. Forgive my egotism—forgive my 

olly 

He caught her to him with a sob, and back 
into their hearts the old perfect communion 
came as sweetly as dawn returns to the chilled 
and darkened earth. 

(THE END.) 


Then she broke 


A girl’s kindness to a man is often dangerously 
like the spider’s polite invitation to the fly. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


‘And Your Suit 


OU can easily make big 
money with our new co- 
i GREATS Wee. sheets our 
wea” woolsamples and snappy fashions 
to yourfriends. It’snew. They'll V2 


buy on sight, for you save them from $4 to G 
38, give them the atest striking city fash- Aa 
ions and the finest tailoring in the world. Suit 


Your Own Suit for Nothing 
y making enough on the first two or three 
orders to pay for it. Why not dress swel. 
et your clothes at a confidential, inside 
igure and easily make from $5 to $l0a 
day? No money or experience needed, 
Agent's coniplete outfit sent FREE— 
60 rich woolen samples — perfect meas- 
ring system —fullinstructions every- 
hing necessary to start you in a big 
aying business. All clothes made to 
easure. Remember + 


We Pay Express Charges 


nd take all the risk. Everything 
ent subject to examination and approval 
efore payment is made. Clothes must 
t and satisfy or your money back. Send 
0 money—we furnish everything FREE. 
. Just mail a postal today and the dollars 
; willsoon be flowing your way. We ap- 

point only one agent in a town, so write 

uick and be the lucky man to get in on 
the big money. 


RELIABLE TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept. 301 Z, Reliable Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. N 


$1200 " 


Made, Paid, Banked, in 30 Days 
By Stoneman—$15,000 to Date 
Korstad, a farmer, did $2,200 in 14 days. 
Schleicher, a minister, $105 first 12 
hours after appointment. Join our fam- 
ous $1,000 class, which absolutely 
insures. 


$1,000 per Man, per County 


Ten inexperienced men divided 
$40,000 within 18 months. Strange 
invention startles world. Agents 


amazed. Think what this invention 
does: Gives every home a 
bath system with hot and 
cold running water for 
$6.50. Abolishes plumbing, 
waterworks. Self - heating. No 
wonder Hart sold 16 in 3 hours— 
$5,000 altogether ; Lodewick 17 first 
day. Credit given—Investigate, 

Postal will do. Exclusive sale—¢& 
requires quick action but means si 
$1,000 and more for you. 


THE ALLEN MF’G CO., 3743 Allen Building, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Instant Bunion Relief | 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me prove It to 
you as I have done for 57,532 others in the last six 
months. I claim to have the most successful rem- 

3 edy for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a treatment Free, entirely at my 
expense, I don't care how many so-called cures, or 
shields or pads you ever tried without success— 
Idon’t care how disgustedyou are with them all— 

# you have not tried my romedy, and I have such 

# absolute confidence in it that I am going to send 


Z20-AZzMN<2- 


youa treatment absolutely FREE.It isa wonderful 


@ yet simple home remedy which relieves you almost 

instantly of the pain; it removes 

the case of the bunion and thus 
the ugly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than ever. Jus' 
send yourname and address an 
treatment, will be sent, you 
promptly in plain sealed en- 

velope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO, 
3548 W. 26th St, 
Chicago 


I i 
) "tl 
Steel Shoe Book S2v<5 $20! 


One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs All-Leathers 


The comfort, economy and 
durability of Steel Shoes i 
amazing. Thousands @ 
throwing away leath- 
er-soled shoes, boots, 
rubbers, etc. Steel 
Shoes keep 
feet dry. No 
colds, sore FRY 
throat, rheu- ¥ 
matism. Saving in doctors’ 
bills more than pays for 


them. They fit fine and feel easy—no corns, bunions or soreness. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRY-ON. Send for my free book, “‘The 
Sole of Steel,'’ and learn how to save $10 to $20 shoe money. 
&<? 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
~ We ship on approval without_a cent 
WR deposit, foe prepaid. DON’T 

after using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from azyoue 
at ay price until you receive our latest 
—pe4 bicycle, and have learned our uuhkeard of 

BI prices and marvelous new offers. 
E CENT is all it will cost you to 
‘\ ji thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
Mery return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
W formation. Do not wait. write it now. 
y) wheels, lamps, sundries at half usual prices. 

w/ Mead Cycle Co., Dent. S-41, Chicago 
, paid thou- 
sands of dollars to amaleur song writers. Experience not necessary. 
Write for free particulars or send us your song poems or 
teed if available. Big Song Writer's Magazine, beauti- 

fully illustrated book and valuable advice all free. 
DUGDALE CO., 1029 Dugdale Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
To sell our New Washable Elastic Sanitary Belt, and Sanitary Skirt 
Protector. Make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly. No money required—al! or 
spare time--notsold in stores. Every woman wants both. Send postal to 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, the Steel Shoe Man, Dept. 9, Racine, Wis. 
A CENT if you are not satisfied 
\ 
ih art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
write a postal and every- 
\ | } TIRES, Coaster - Brake rear 
W 
SONG We have 
melodies today for free examination. Acceptance guaran- 
The Moss Co., 580 Central Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


AUGUST, 1913 


This beautiful picture FREE AND POST- 
PAID for a few minutes of your time, to 
write the answers to as many of these ques- 
tions as you can and mail them to us. 


It is painted by the well known artist, Albert Dupont, and 
is a reproduction in TEN COLORS of his most recent paint- 
ing. It is 19x13!4 inches, with a wide margin for framing. 
It is so beautiful and perfect that you will be pleased to frame 
it for one of your best rooms. We have the exclusive right 
to the reproductions from the original painting. These 
beautiful prints are made possible only by the most modern 
improvements in color reproduction. F 


One of these pictures, postpaid, in proper container, will be 
sent to any reader of the Woman’s World who applies for it 
according to the offer made. 


. Our reason for this unusual offer is that our advertising 
department is anxious to obtain certain information in order 
to give better and more intelligent service to our readers by 
giving them, in our advertising columns, the knowledge of 
goods that it would be best and most economical for them to 
purchase. 


This is in line with the Woman’s World plan to help its 
readers get the most and the best for their money. 


Our subscribers are discovering more and more that the 
advertising pages of Woman’s World are just as important 
to them as the editorial pages. 


If you prefer not to cut your magazine, you may answer 
the questions by number on a separate sheet of paper. 


THIS Is “NOL A CONTEST AND -NO .CHANCE 
IS TAKEN. 


EVERYONE WHO WISHES TO. ANSWER THESE 
QUESTIONS WILL RECEIVE A PICTURE. 


You do not need to be a subscriber. All that is necessary, 
is to fill out the coupon and send it to us before August 30th. 
You are not required to answer all the questions—only those 
that you can answer. Your answer, of course, will be held in 
strict confidence. 


Address Coupon Editor 


Woman’s World 


107 So. Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILL, 


. What brand peanut butter do you use?.... 


. What disinfectants do you use, such as lye, creolin, etc?. 


What bouillon or soup cubes, or beef extracts do you use? 


. Do you buy grass rugs, carpets or mattings?... 
. Do you buy felt slippers? 


. What do you pay for them? 


Did you buy your piano by mail or from an agent? 


. If you were buying now would you buy a piano or pianola and 


what make? 


. What brand olive oil do you use? 


. In what size bottles or tins do you purchase it? 


. What brand smoking tobacco do your men smoke? ............ 
. Have you running water in your house? 


. Is the electricity in your house night or day service or both?.. 
. Have you fire extinguishers in your house?. .. 


. Do any of your women folk use a typewriter?.. . 


. What make? 


. Do you buy your women’s suits by mail or ready made, or made 


to order in your home town? ... 


. What do you pay for your shoes? . 
. Which make do you prefer?. . 
- What alarm clock do you use? 


. What price do you pay? 


« For what purposestjes suclele s+ oeldie «sss 


. What brand of ready-mixed paints do you use in painting your 


. Do you buy Rubens’ Infant Shirts?...............- 
2. If not, what kind? 


3. What do you pay for them?.. 
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IS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FREE 
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AGENTS WANTED 


SELL COMPLEXION POWDER, HEALING & ANTI- 
septic. Dr. F. H. Whitney, 59 Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BORAX SOAP 
Powd. Big money. H Ward & Co., 218 Institute, Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED FOR VETERINARY MED- 
icines. Address Pulvatin, 763 N. 43d St., W. Philadelphia 


AGENTS WANTED. WE HAVE_A VERY AT- 
tractive proposition for live Agents. Write Turner & 
Cornwell, Dept. F, Charlotte, N. C. 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


WE ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
Twisted Wire Brushes in U. S. Write for special apie rep 
osition. Fuller Brush Co., 50 Hoadley Pl., Hartford, Ct 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES. NEW LAUNDRY WAX 
perfumes clothes with lasting violet perfume. Working out- 
fit 4c. New offer. M. B. R., Mfrs., 13-B Water St., N. Y 


AGTS. MAKE 500% PROFIT SELLING “NOVELTY 
Sign Cards.’’ Merchants buy 10 to 100 onsight. 800 var- 
ieties. Catalog free. Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 


ATTENTION, AGENTS. OUR INDESTRUCTIBLE 
polishing mop beats themall. 150% profit. Make $10 to 
$15 per day. Duncan Bros., 2420 W. Division St., Chicago 


AGENTS—A PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE. THIS 
month only. Send no money, state size. Agents wanted in 
every town. Write today. Beautifulline. Large profits. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30, 112 S. 13th St., Phila , Pa. 


AGENTS: $300 EVERY MONTH. SELLING OUR 
wonderful 8 piece kitchen set. Send for sworn statement 
of $12 daily profit. Outfit free to workers. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 288 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


ANY ONE OF OUR “26” BEST SELLERS PAVES 
the way for 26 sales in every home. Agents make large 
profits. For terms and particulars write Silver-Chamber- 
lin Company, Department W, Clayton, N. J. 


SELL HOSIERY: GUARANTEED AGAINST HOLES 
or new hose free; build a permanent trade; big profits; 
experience unnecessary. International Mills, Dept. E, 
West Philadelphia. Pa. 


-Some Men—Part IV 


By ANNE GARDNER 


Being the Adventures of a Stenographer in New York City as Recorded 
by Her Letters 


(Continued from July Issue) 

EAR DRU—A deplorable situation; I sup- 

pose you would have run away; I can see 

it in your face. Well, I know that’s what I 

should have done; knew it then; I didn’t want 

to give up my position if it could be helped, and 

I had a fool’s confidence—in my strength to 

control the influence stealing over me, never 

once taking into account what my own might 
precipitate. 

So I held on, determined to win out. And 
right here, Dru, in spite of what has happened, 
I have built up a strength than which the laws 
of the Medes and Persians were not more invul- 
nerable. 

O, Dru, a working girl’s life is apt to be one 
long struggle of one sort or another. For weeks 
I have felt like a monk wearing a hair shirt; and 
I suppose he has known. 

And now I know, Dru, that most of us are 
largely to blame for the pitfalls we encounter; 
some of us criminally so. Those flagrant of- 
fenders who bring the gravest reproach on the 
profession belong to a class of more or less at- 
tractive girls, weak or worse, whose vanity con- 
stitutes ninety per cent. of their brains, and 
who seek admiration from all quarters, and are 
piqued at any lack of frank appreciation of 
their charms. They have no conception of busi- 
ness etiquette; office and ball room are one so far 
as deportment is concerned. Who is to blame 
for the treatment they often receive, and which 
in reflected on the rest of us by men who fail 
to discriminate? 

That’s the longest speech I ever wrote, and I 
know a girl or two I wish might read it. 

I can hear you ask, “What happened then?” 

There isn’t much more to tell. Open confes- 
sion may be good for the soul, Dru, but I shall 
wait long for absolution. To think of the harm 
that might have been done! 

Yesterday was a gloomy day, and I came 
down feeling particularly glum over a nasty 
thing that had come up at the boarding house. 
Mr. Kirkland, relaxing after an unusually long 
session of dictation, and regarding me specula- 

ively, asked: 

“Are you just tired, Joan, or have the blue 
devils got you?” 

“Blue devils,” I answered. 

“Tell me all about it; I’ve got ’em myself, and 
yours may chase mine away. You see I’m 
selfish, and my motive is not disinterested. 
Lord! How it rains!” 

He got up and looked out. The rain was 
coming down in torrents. He turned his back 
and sat on the window-ledge. 

“Now tell me what’s troubling you.” 

And so, like an imbecile, because I was feeling 
so no-account and sort of adrift, I broke over 
the line of reserv I had tried so hard to estab- 
lish, and told him. 

One of the perfectly nice young men at the 
boarding house had advised me to cut my friend- 
ship with a young girl who is absorbing Art at a 
dramatic school, and whose room is next to mine. 
A foolish thing she did has started a rumor, and 
she may be asked to leave. But what he said 
was so catty, from a man, that it irritated me. 

The girl is pretty and unprotected; she is 
ignorant of the city, and the indiscretion was 
merely a blunder on her part; at least I chose to 
think so. The fact is, she was seen dining with 
a theatrical manager who has an unsavory 
reputation. And that won’t go at our boarding 
house. 

“She hasn’t a friend left at the house but me,” 
I said, “and all because she guessed wrong once. 
We are so deadly respectable that we bore each 
other to death. Why, I don’t dare betray the 
least individuality for fear somebody will think 
I am unconventional, or lack repose or am 
human. We are a lot of nonentities, and I’m 
unfortunate enough to know it. True, Miss 
Kimball can sing, and Mrs. Innes plays well 
enough, and Professor Tannehill discourses 
amazingly on archaeology; but the stilted man- 
ner in which they do their stunts! We need a 


stick of dynamite fired under us to induce 
spontaneity. I never saw such a bunch of men- 
tal hayseeds, excepting the little actress-in- 
embryo.” 


And then, all the monotony of my existence 
at the boarding house sweeping over me in a 
flood, I choked up; and afraid of breaking down 
utterly, I hastily picked up my book and got to 
my feet in a panic; too late, alas, to stem the tide 
of Mr. Kirkland’s sympathy. And for what 
happened then I blame myself. 

“You poor lonesome child!” he exclaimed— 
“Poor homeless kitten!” and suddenly gathered 
me intohis arms. And for a moment the world 
came to an end, with all obligations blotted out. 

Then, still holding me close, “For God’s sake, 
Joan, don’t you cry like that, or I won’t let you 
go.” Sol tried to stop. And then he groaned, 
“O, Joan, don’t look at me like that. I’m a 
brute, but you know I wouldn’t harm a hair of 
your head, don’t you?” 

“My dear,” he said gently, “without my real- 
izing it, you have come to mean so much to me— 
why, our little talks have been like oases in a 
desert. You don’t misunderstand me, do you?” 

But I was too miserable to speak, and he 
went on earnestly: 

“Joan, don’t feel so cut up; just let us forget 
all about it. After all, it isn’t anything so des- 
perate; a kiss isn’t such a tragedy, is it?” 

“Merely a souvenir of an episode to some 
people.” I said, shivering weakly, and he let me 


0. 

“That’s very unkind, but I guess I deserve it.” 

Dru, I want you to mark the difference in the 
viewpoint. To him, secure in the haven of his 
home ties, it has been only a step beyond the 
bounds of friendship, and the transgression has 
been merely incidental; while I, with all my 
heart throbs treasured up for the romance yet 
to be—Dru, I felt like a Magdalen. Thank 
God there was nothing stronger between us 
than a sympathetic attraction, or I might have 
wrecked my happiness on the rocks of a shore- 
less sea. 

This time I did run, after a great deal of apol- 
ogy and remonstrance from Mr. Kirkland; and 
last night I went to a roof garden with the little 
girl who is in wrong at the house, and whose 
cause I championed so staunchly, not dreaming 
how soon we would be companions in distress. 
We clung together like two shipwrecked souls, 
though I didn’t tell her why I was so frantically 
sympathetic. 

And now I don’t know which way to turn. 
I’m sick of the boarding house; I can’t take my 
lunches any more at the Club, and I loathe 
New York, anyhow. But of course I shall take 
another position, though I assure you it will be 
in a different environment this time. I am going 
to look for a cross-eyed, dyspeptic manager. 


Dear Dru—Positions come easier than they 
did. I have had two offers; one that I have 
reason to suspect came through Mr. Kirkland. 
He is still thoughtful you see., 

And in the meantime I have a new home, all 
by myself, in three tiny rooms just two blocks 
from the Hudson and only umpty-steen from 
Twenty-Third Street, with a glorious view of 
the river from the bathroom window, and a 
cubby-hole to cook in. Expensive? Yes—but 
a haven. For several days I lived a hermit, 
trying to recover my equilibrium. 

And now I’ve gone to work for an implement 
firm. There were points in favor of the posi- 
tion. Mr. Barton, the manager, seldom uses 
his private office, excepting for personal confer- 
ences; ordinarily all that separates him from the 
main office is a railing. He dictates in this pen— 
so he can keep tab on the office force, I guess. 
He isn’t cross-eyed, but he is dried up and 
grizzled, with little rat eyes, and his hair stands 
up like a shoebrush above his narrow forehead. 
His bump of calculation is abnormal. 

He skinned his teeth in what I suppose he 
meant for a smile at our first interview, but he 
hasn’t favored me with another since. I feel 
that he is an entirely safe proposition. He 
offered me a smaller salary than I have been 
getting, promising a raise at the end of the third 
Rng I had a premonition, but I let it go at 
that. 

I hadn’t been in the office a week before I 
saw that the entire force is at sixes and sevens. 


Continued in next issue 


AGENTS—STOP SELLING OLD WORN OUT 
lines. Something new—Good for $50 a week and more. 
Write for our proposition to exclusive agents. A.S. Shuh, 
Sales Mer., 1720 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 206T, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—YOU CAN MAKE $40 TO $75 A WEEK 
Selling Guaranteed Aluminum Ware to consumers. Com- 
plete sales course free—Your Territory Open. Answer 
Quick. Dept. W. J., American Aluminum Co., Lemont, Ill. 


ANYONE CAN ATTACH GLIDING CASTERS. 
400% profit. Carried in pocket. No rollers. Save floors, 
carpets, furniture. Cost 3c, sell 10c. Homes buy Doz- 
ens. E.G. Mfg. Co., 20 Warren St., New York City. 


AGENTS EARN BIG MONEY SELLING EMBROID- 
ered novelties, linens, Hosiery, dresses, oriental goods, 
etc. Confidential wholesale terms. 130 page Catalog Free. 
Nat’l Importing Co., Desk W. C., 425 B’dway, N. Y. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk L-4. Chicago, Ill. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Or a Slip-on Rain Coat? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 396, Chicago, and get beau- 
tiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


AGENTS—WOULD YOU TAKE A STEADY JOB 
where you can clear $20 to $30 weekly and work up to year- 
ly profits of $3,000 or more. My line is snappy household 
goods. Quick sellers. Get busy with postal asking partic- 
ulars. E. M. Davis, B24 Davis Blk., Chicago. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


DEVELOPING, PRINTING & ENLARGING. SEND 
for price list. The Camera Shop, Box 42, Evanston, IIl. 


AQUATIC DEVICES 


THE AUTO-PNEUMATIC SWIMMING BELT. PAT. 
Self-inflating. Weighs 1 lb. Folds 5x6 in. Protects sea 
travellers and lovers of aquatics from drowning. $3. 
Dealers, or 309 Broadway, N. Y. Booklet. Agents! 


COINS AND STAMPS 


$2 TO $600 PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF OLD COINS 
dated before 1895. Send Ten cents at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing prices we 
Guarantee to pay. It may mean Your Fortune. C.F. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY. 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co.,G, Wash., D. C. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
125 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


$65 MONTHLY. RELIABLE MEN & WOMEN WANT- 
ed everywhere as Information Reporters. Fine position. 
No canvassing. Spare time. Encl. stamp. National Realty 
Inf. Bureau, 503 San Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
positions. Average $80.00 month. Short hours. Many 
Parcel Post Positions. Annual vacations, Thousands of 
appointments coming. Write for free list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. R-68, Rochester, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITINGSONGS. WEHAVE PAID 
thousands of dollars to song writers—send us your poems 
or melodies. Acceptance guaranteed if available by larg- 
est, most successful concern of the kind. We publish, ad- 
vertise, secure copyright in your name and pay 50 per cent 
if successful. Hundreds of delighted clients. Write to-day 
for Big Magazine, Beautiful Illustrated Book and ex- 
amination of your work—All Free. Dugdale Co., 154 
Dugdale Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOV’T. MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. 
Free quarters. 30 days vacation. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL HOUSE DRESS- 
es and petticoats. Can earn $25 weekly. Particulars free. 
P.&B. Skirt Co., 105 Summer St.Dept. 56,Boston,Mass. 


NEW PREMIUM SELLS FRECKLE OINTMENT, 
30 other articles. Agt. made $18 first day. Free, “Beauty’s 
Secrets Unveiled.”” Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Dept. Y, Chicago 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars forstamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


MAKE $15 TO $18 WEEKLY HANDLING OUR 
Sanitary Belt & Apron, also Toilet Preparations, without 
experience orcapital, 100% profit. Madame W. Therme, 
Woman’s Dept., 220-224 N. Desplaines St., Chicago. 

YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 


those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


I WANT LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING— 
manicuring—facial massage—electrolysis. Big wages. 
Always sure of work. I teach you quickly, cheaply, 
thoroughly. Big demand for my graduates. Write me for 
catalogue. A. B. Moler, Pres., 2-W Moler College, Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOV’T. FARMERS WANTED. $720 TO $1,500 YEAR- 
ly. Free living quarters. Write Ozment, 105F, St. Louis. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how toincrease yoursalary. Prospectusfree. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS_ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS OF ABOUT 
300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, life-time employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-927. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 
prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


_ LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 6, Kalamazoo,Mich. 


HOME STUDY 


eS eee 
STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HOME STUDY—DRAWING 


IF YOU DRAW, MAKE MONEY BY NEWSPAPER 
and commercial work. My booklet gives inside hints and 
short-cuts to success. Drawings, testimonials, etc., for 
2c stamp. The Edw. Goodnow Studio, Bellevue, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ee 
SPORTING GOODS, CARDS, DICE, BOOKS, 
etc. Catalog Free. D.C. Smythe Co., Newark, Mo. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $100 EACH; 
all or spare time; experience or correspondence course un- 
necessary. Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati, O. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


_EARN $1,200 A YEAR WRITING ONE MOVING 
picture play a week. We teach only sure method. Send 
for free book of valuable information and prize offer. 
Chicago Photo-Play wright College, Box 278, ED, Chicago 

LEARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS. EASY AND 
fascinating way to earn money in spare time. Big de- 


mand. Producers pay $25 to $100 each. Beautiful catalog 
free. Authors’ Motion Picture School, Box 130P, Chicago 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. Noexperience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. F, Chicago. 


MUSIC 


POEMS WANTED. CASH FOR GOOD TALENT. 
Send Mss. to Inland Music House, Dept. W, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY, 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co., H, Wash., D. C. 


BEST OFFER FOR SONG POEMS. 50% ROYALTY 
paid. Read my Free book. C. W. Partee, 1531 B’way, N.Y 


SONG POEMS, SELL FOR CASH OR HAVE 
ublished free. Write for best plan ever offered a 
eginner. Manuscript Sales Co., 53B West 28th St., 
New York City. 


SONGS—POEMS. DON’T WASTE YOUR MONEY. 
Write for the best legitimate proposition ever offered 


song poems and music writers. J. E. Minnick Co., Inc., 
Publishers, 49B West 28th Street, New York City. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


RAG TIME PIANO PLAYING TAUGHT BY 
Mail. Book free. Christensen, 528 S. Western Av., Chicago 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


VIRGIN SNOW IS NOT WHITER THAN YOUR 
complexion will be after you have used Peachbloom, the 
matchless skin bleach and skin food preparation. If 
your skin is discolored from sunburn, tan, blotches or 
other causes, write at once for full free particulars and 
special offer now being made to—Madame La Fonda, 
Suite 13, Washington, D. C. F 


OLD COINS 


$1 TO $1,000 CASH PAID FOR ALL RARE MONEY 
to date. Many valuable coins in circulation. Get posted. 
Send stamp for large illustrated coin circular. Itmay mean 
much profit to you. You certainly have nothing to lose. 
Send Now. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Ft. Worth, Texas 


PATENTS 


INVENTIONS PATENTED FREE—MARKETED 
on commission. Inventors’ Agency, Dept. W, Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


“POLLARD” FINISHING DEVELOPS CLEAR 
detail in negatives. One 6 ex. film developed free and 
criticised. Sample Velox print, prices, booklet ‘Film 
Faults”’ free for 2 cents. C. W. Pollard, Lynn, Mass. 


SONGS & MUSIC 


SONG WRITERS. ’VE PAID THOUSANDS IN ROY- 
alties. Send me your Mss. for acceptance. 50% royalty. 
Free Booklet. John T. Hall, 4 Columbus Circle, New York 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco 


TYPEWRITERS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 14 to 4 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


MANY POSTAL EMPLOYEES NEEDED FOR PAR- 
cel Post. Good salaries. Examinations soon. Write today 
for Free Trial Examination. Ozment, 105, St. Louis, Mo. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN $150 TO $300 PER 
month; travel over the world. Stamp for particulars. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 
$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples. 


National Detective Cor. School, Dept. Y-3, Chicago, Ill. | W. Ott Engraving Co., 997 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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In the World of Music 


By DR. RUDOLF VON LIEBICH 


Not only health, but morals are promoted by the cultivation of music. 
music, stand in the way of gross or sickly or unwholesome habits. 


pi Bass supply nothing 
but the best ob- 
tainable in all its var- 
ied departments, is 
and always will be, 
the policy of WomaAN’s 
WorLp. 

It is fitting, there- 
fore, that all the force 
of its enormous circu- 
tion should be 
brought to bear on 
the great musical is- 
sue of the day: The 
best music, with the 
best of everything else 
in life, is what we 
The “Free State Orchestra” plan is al- 


want. ) 
ready before several legislatures and many 


municipalities. The best musicians and music 
lovers, everywhere, are supporting this splen- 
did cause, with the conviction that it must win. 

They do not believe that the great American 
people will ever be satisfied without attaining 
the best in all things, including music. They 
know that we are hospitable in the grand style, 
namely—hospitable to ideas,—and believe that 
we prefer to be hospitable to the best ideas. 

We should scorn to invite our friends to a 
feast of ill-cooked and third-rate food, served 
on an unclean tablecloth, and in an unswept 
room. Even the limited means of the average 
home forbid this. And the unlimited means of 
the wealthiest nation in the world, should scorn 
to invite its members to a feast of ill-prepared 
and third-rate music, served with unclean 
thoughts, and in unsanitary surroundings. 

New York was among the first of the cities to 
attempt to serve her citizens better. Besides 
the already established municipal band con- 
certs, plans were laid before the city council 
which included a course of open air opera for the 
people. And right there came the first set back 
the movement has experienced. In an acidu- 


Refined joys, like 
—W.C. Bryant 


lous epistle published by the press, the Mayor 
of New York pronounced a majority of his fellow 
citizens unable to understand grand opera. 

But this insulting supposition could only 
come from one who himself fails to grasp the 
mighty truths of music. Supposing his asser- 
tion were true, how will this majority ever learn 
to appreciate grand opera unless given the 
opportunity to hear it? 

However, it is not true. Mr. Oscar Hammer- 
stein of New York, noticed at the ordinary vari- 
ety theatres that grand opera numbers were more 
applauded than any ragtime song or piece. 
This fact proved to him that the so-called 
“common people” appreciate grand opera 
music. On the strength of it, he built the Man- 
hattan Opera House and performed grand opera 
there at popular prices, with such success that 
the Metropolitan Opera Co., of New York, 
bought him out, and paid him $1,500,000 for 
his theatre. 

These are facts. New York’s mayor deals in 
theories. It would be nearer the truth to say 
that the “Common People,” whom he insults, 
are better judges of grand opera than the mayor 
and his millionaire friends. The only grand 
opera that the people will not tolerate is poorly 
performed grand opera. Give them a good per- 
formance and they enjoy it, following it with 
rapt attention and delight. 

But the movement has only begun, and no 
good cause was ever fought without its temporary 
defeats. Those who believe in having the best, 
those who decline to share the degrading opin- 
ion that the “common people” should be disin- 
herited from God’s hest gift, those who believe 
that our trend is onward and upward, and that 
it is in the nature of the freedom of a great and 
free people always to secure for themselves and 
for their children, the best that can be procured; 
all these, who believe in their fellow men, and 
respect and love their fellow men, will unite 
more firmly than ever in their cry: “Give us 
the best, in music as in all things.” 


The Question Box 


The Editor will try to answer, in the order of their receipt, all questions on music, including har- 


mony, counterpoint, composition, 


musical history, piano, organ, voice, orchestration, opera, etc. He 


offers free advice on musical performance of every kind, including the best way to sing the songs to be pub- 
Tished in Woman’s World. If personal answer is necessary, self-addressed stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


E. H. B., Tacoma, writes: “I am far from 
any so-called music-center. - Living on a farm, 
our only chance to hear music is when we sing 
or play ourselves. Under these circumstances, 
how can I make my boys take an interest in 
music?” 

You touch a vital subject, one of interest to 
thousands of families living outside the cities. 
There are two means, either or both of which 
you can employ. To you, and to all mothers 
situated as you are, I would suggest, first, set 
aside a definite time of day, when all the family 
is gathered together, for instance, a quarter or 
half an hour after supper, and sing the genuine 
old American folk-songs: “Old Black Joe,” 
“Suwannee River,” “Old Kentucky Home,” all 
or any of Stephen Foster’s melodies. These are 
genuine folk-songs. For a change take occa- 
ely some of your ancestor’s folk-songs of 
Great Britain and Ireland: “Home, Sweet 
Home,” “Sally In Our Alley,” “Annie Laurie,” 
“Loch Lomond,” “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“The Wearing of the Green,” “All Through the 
Night,” “Men of Harlech,” and many others. 
From these, unless your household fosters a 
narrow spirit of race-prejudice, it is but a step 
to the German “Loreley, How Can I Leave 
Thee”; the Austrian, “Forsaken;” the Russian, 
“Red Sarafan” (the Russians have some of the 
best of old-world folk-songs); Poland’s ‘‘Maid- 
en’s Wish;” Italy’s “A Merry Life,” and a host 
of other good songs, all, however, simple enough 
to be appreciated by the youngest children, and 


easy enough for any child of four or five to sing, 
if that child has had the advantage of hearing 
its mother sing, daily, from infancy up; and of 
this precious boon no child should be deprived. 
Having done this daily for some months, until 
it has become a settled habit with the children 
to expect music after supper, begin to add occa- 
sionally a piano-piece. MacDowell’s “To a 
Wild Rose,” or “At An Indian Lodge,” Nevin’s 
“A Shepherd’s Tale,” or his dainty “Lullaby,” 
are splendid pieces. Next take more pieces from 
MacDowell’s album, ‘‘Woodland Sketches,” also 
one or two of his “New England Idyls,” andif you 
have two in the family who can play the piano, 
get H. W. Loomis’ two volumes of miniature 
gems called “After the Lesson.” No better piano 
duets for children have ever been written. These 
are all good American composers, whose work is 
equal to that of the best European composers in 
the same field. In the next issue you will find an 
article on some of the best European composers 
whose works are simple and charming enough 
to please young and old, trained musicians as 
well as those who know nothing whatever of 
music. A final reminder: Do not be afraid of 
repetition. Every piece of music that is worth 
anything is worth hearing many times. 

Mrs. Delilah M., Verna H., Forrest L. R.— 
Woman's Wortp has its own staff of writers 
specially engaged for this magazine, and cannot 
print musical contributions furnished by others. 
Woman’s World Magazine Co. is not a mu- 
sic-publishing company. 


; Nutshell Biographies 


LILLIAN NORDICA 


HAT Mecca was 
to Mohammed- 
ans, what Rome was 
to the pious pilgrims 
of the centuries agone, 
their holiest of holies; 
that is Bayreuth, Ger- 
many, to the dra- 
matic singer of our 
day. There is the 
perfect theatre. There 
the perfect perform- 
ance of perfect works 
of the greatest musical 
dramatist of all time 
: —Richard Wagner. 

For forty years, Bayreuth has been the ulti- 
mate ideal of every singer who is also a great 
actor. Honors they might have, fame might 
come, wealth might be showered upon them, 
but the event of their lives, that overshadowed 
all these, was an invitation to sing at Bayreuth, 
the world’s model theatre. A few Americans 
have enjoyed this distinction, and among them 
none more deservedly than Lillian Nordica, 
known as a girl in her Maine home as Lillian 
Norton. 

In an interview this truly great and gracious 
lady said to me: “It was a long road—a very 
long road, for I was born on a farm in the woods 
of Maine, and that is a long way from Bay- 
reuth,” adding with that modesty which proves 
her true nobility of heart: “Of ourselves, 


we are not much of anything, but the great 
world-spirit makes us work out our own salva- 
tion.” When asked her opinion of free orchestra 
music for the people, Madame Nordica said. 

“Tn traveling all over the country, as I do, [ 
notice the lack of music so much and miss it, 
especially in contrast to the European countries, 
where, of course, so much good music is con- 
stantly heard. 

“The arts are the last to receive the benefit of a 
people’s growth, and I think we have done 
wonders here, although we still depend on the 
professors and cultured people from the old 
world to show us the way. 

“We need not only orchestra music, but bands. 
Almost every city has its parks, but few of them 
have music in the parks. 

“T certainly do approve of the free symphony 
orchestra, but in summer we should also have 
band music. It keeps the young people out 
in the air, keeps them out of harmful places and 
gives them the right stimulus. 

“In New York last winter they have been giv- 
ing concerts at the Madison Square Garden, 
symphony concerts for the peopie, at thirty-five 
cents. They have only played classical music 
and we have been surprised how it paid. 

“T believe in having good music within easy 
reach of the people. It is a good education and 
keeps people out of saloons. 

“Folk-songs too are needed very much. The 
people will always listen to music, and we might 
just as well put the best before them.” 


signs. 


other household uses of Eagle Lye. 


When washing clothes, a teaspoonful of Eagle Lye dissolved in a half tub of 
water does away with all scrubbing and will not injure the most delicate laces. 
Clothes thus cleaned will be white, sweet and sanitary. 
Kitchen utensils which are burned black and appear useless 
become bright and clean when allowed to remain a short 


time in a weak solution of Eagle Lye. 


If you cannot obtain it at your Grocers send us his 
name and ten cents in stamps and we will mail 
you a large size can, postage and packing free. 
We will also send you our beautiful color booklet. 


EAGLE LYE WORKS, 11 W St., Milwaukee 


The great $1000.00 prize contest which was announced in this 
publication in May and June terminates July 15th, and the win- 
ners will be announced in an early number of this magazine. 


Notice to Grocers and General Stores: 


If you do not keep Eagle Lye, send us your order and we will 
ship same direct, billing through any jobber you mention. 


O all who send us an Eagle Lye Trade Mark, that part of the 

label which shows the Eagle (see illustration below) and two 
two-cent stamps for packing and mailing, we will send absolutely free 
50 beautiful fancy work patterns, including the one shown. 

These lovely patterns are all different, and are of the very latest and finest de- 
They consist of patterns for pillows, shirt waists, corset covers, pillow 
covers, and no end of things for ladies and children. zs 
patterns would cost you more than $5.00 if you bought them in any store, fH 
but we are giving them away absolutely free to users of i 


EAGLE LYE 


The concentrated cleanser 


Eagle Lye is absolutely pure and of great strength, therefore when used as a 
cleanser it is much more economical, and goes much further than ordinary diluted 
cleansers, which form their bulk by their weakness. 
explain how to clean and disinfect everything, how to make soap, and many 
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Do You 
Want 
Fifty 
Beautiful 


Patterns 
—FREE? 


We estimate that these 


Full directions on every can 


This brilliant man walks up and down 


Upon the streets of Spotless Town. 


The glitter of his shining star 
Arrests attention from afar. 


It lights the beat and goes to show 


That naught can beat 


SLA 


UY 
G 


Not a particle of SAPOLIO (the economical cleaner) scatters or wastes. 


You rub on a damp cloth just the amount you need—no more. 


That’s 


why your cake of Sapolio does such a surprising amount of quick work. 


It cleans, scours and polishes kitchen utensils, woodwork, oilcloths, marble, 


etc. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 


CANNOT WASTE. Write for free cut-out pictures for children. 
Sole Manufacturers 


New York City 


Quinn - Campbell Conservatory of 


GOINTO THE MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


ie YOU CANNOT BEAT IT FOR 
MAKING BIG MONEY QUICK 


Send for this Book—it tells how you can 
start with a small apital, tee everything 
pertaining to the business and how to conduct it 
profitably, illustrates and describes the proper 
machines and outfits to use. It’s a regular guide 
for anyone contemplating engaging in this big 
money-making business, or who wants to buy ma- 
chines, film, accessories, etc., on the payment 
plan. Sent free upon request. 


P. & W. Sales Co., 806 Como Bidg., Chicago 


Music by Mai How to Teach Howto Understand 


Tell me what you want to know about music and I willsend youa book that probably will give 
you more information about it than anything you ever have seen; you know that music is some- 
thing far beyond what is usually understood by the word. If you are the one in a thousand who “‘has 
been looking for years” for a book that places music on a basis of truth—here is your opportunity to get it. 

I expect ten thousand “‘live”’ readers of this magazine will send for it; any in excess of this 
number will be disappointed. Send ten cents in stamps or coin. John A. Campbell, President 


How to Play How to Compose 


Dept. 56, Rand-McNally 
Building, Chicago, Illinois 


TS--200% Profit 


Foot Scraper and Cieaner— 
Needed on every porch and outside doors 
step. Right now is the time to sell it—A 
winner. C, P, Draper, Mass., 
first order for 200. C.A. John- 
son sold 40 in 1% days. W. W. 
Harpster, Pa., made $27 45 in 4 
evenings, spare time work. 
Write quick for terms of free 
sample. A postal will do. 
Thomas Co. 3091 West St., Dayton, O. 


Music, 
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Kitty of Killarney 


Words by An Irish Folksong Music by 
HERBERT KAUFMAN RUDOLF von LIEBICH 
Somewhat fast; merrily, and with Celtve elation. Sing gatly and enthusiastically—as if you yourself 


a . 
1. At the Lake of Kil - lar - ney Lived 
=e 2. It was ‘‘Kit - ty, come row - in’ And 
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u were in love with Kitty. 
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sweet Kit-ty Car-ney, It may be she’s still liv- in’ there, 


Ist verse: sing faster. 


Oh, Kit - ty was wit - ty And Kit-ty was pret-ty, | She drove the gos-soons to de- 


let me be show-in?’ Howmuch I a-dore you, col -Jeen. My heart’s all for you, dear, I’ll ev - er be true, dear,So long as theshamrocks grow 
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They came by pa-rad-in’, They came ser -e- nad- in, But 
In time. There’sno girl in Kil-lar-ney Like you, Kit-ty Car-ney, I 
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but not too fast, 
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Sra=ese 
1st verse: somewhat faster. 1st verse: in time. 


m 2d verse: slower. 2d verse: in time. 


; 3 2d verse: slower. ~ TN 

Ste ial ? 5 i 
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Meng: 


div -il a vowwould she take. She keptthem all flur-ried, But she nev-er wor-ried, Did Kit-ty who lived at the Lake. 
wouldn’t be giv- in’ the likes o’ you blar-ney. Don’t tar-ry, but mar-ry Your own lov-in’ Lar-ry; A-chush-la, why are you so  mean?’’ 
sd 


REFRAIN. (sing with the utmost elation.) 
She Ss 


ty tt oe aiteata a6, 


rat: 


Somewhat loud. 


drove the gos-soons to de - spair. . 
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- aay ee hurry slightly. pater hurry much. Aes very fast. oT not 30 Last . 
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Copyright, MCMXIII, by The John A. Campbell Publishing Co., (Not Inc.) Chicago. Canadian and Foreign Copyrights Applied For. 


SPECIAL OFFER: This song was especially written for Woman’s World and is not on general sale. Gopies in regular sheet music form will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of ten cents. Address, Music Department, Woman’s World, 107 South Glinton Street, Ghicago. 
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Summer 
Specials 


Now is the time to secure first-class 
reading matter at the very lowest 


prices. Look over these Specials 
today—you can SAVE MONEY! 
Club No. 91 
Total { Woman’s World.............. I yr. | . Summer 
Laake Pictorial Review. .... dessiea. 45 1s Price 
Wy McCall’s Magazine oo _ 
pas0 One McCall Pattern $1.15 
Club No. 92 
Total \\izorrme nie yM yd bak esor oon aeee I yr. | Summer 
oa hie Modern Priscilla ¢. «5:5. 805 oe Tere. a ly 
INeedlecrait:... 0 S023 eee Tete ee 
$1.75 One Peerless Pattern a $1. 00 
Club No. 93 
WV Oren s. Words 0.4 nso. ces bs LR es 
foe McCall’s Magazine............ Pie Price 
Value Prades: World noo 6s eae os uak tek Only 
$1.75 Meedlectait. cb... oe. ee Tox 
One McCall Pattern $1.10 
Club No. 94 
Total [ Woman’s World. Af. i er ORO I yr. Summer 
pane Pearson’s Magazine (15c copy) 1 “ | one 
$2.50 MicCalis Magazine?) “2. ...0. .. Ware 
; One McCall Pattern | $1.25 
Club No. 95 
Total Vioritatiess VV OLUCls ee ene sc I yr. } Summer 
ah Phoday26.. Maga zines ewe xsi 2 Tamas cece 
alue {t be Ke Only 
$2.60 INeedlecraltents a g.an ce semee ee I 
Pearson’s Magazine (15c copy) 1“ $1.30 
Club No. 96 
Total | Woman’s WOnd tamara ed VT Summer 
ore Amierican.Woman:...........: ri ok ‘ny 
Saco Modern Eriseitian (costs at I 
n2210 L TSday’s Magazine............. rae: | $1. 10 
Club No. 97 
! Woman's. World?) tat -cemer 0S, < FAVE: Mle 
nl Mc€all’s Magazine..........-. is a Poder 
Value Ouse ilete wat abiak: acme. os ie Only 
$2.00 Teaches WOTIOS 40, ei eas gts Tee 
One McCall Pattern | $1.00 
Club No. 98 
E Womans Worlds 5.0.00. 5.2. : I yr. 
Total | Loaay = Magazine |... 420... ig Summer 
egal | Gentlewomans naa: ...sossw.. Toke Price 
alue i Only 


) 
$2.10 binicediecratte 22. Whe. ook : : 


MMS Send your order TODAY. These offers may be with- 
drawn at any time, as we can only furnish a limited number 
of yearly subscriptions to some of these high-class magazines. 
This offer is not good for New York City, Chicago or 
Canadian subscriptions. Order by Club Number and send direct to 


Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


At Supper 
One Evening 


The folks at the table found bowls of Puffed Grains ready to 
float in milk. 

Gigantic grains, puffed to eight times normal size. Four 
times as porous as bread. 

Crisp, airy wafers, toasted and thin. Bubbles of grain, ready 
to melt at a touch of the teeth into almond-flavored granules. 

Here, for the first time, the folks at that table tasted whole 
grains made wholly digestible. And they found them enticing foods. 


Perhaps a million homes have, again and again, served Puffed 
Grains in this way. 


Countless people, this very day, had luncheons and suppers 
like this. Grains that taste like toasted nuts—brown, thin-walled, 
delightful. 

There was never a supper more inviting, more nourishing, 
more easy to digest. 


Jetted ica oon 


Puffed Rice, 15c Wert 


Here are other ways of serving. Terrific heat has given these 
grains a very nut-like taste. So people use them, in place of nut- 
meats, in a variety of ways. 

They mix them with berries. They use them in candy 
making, in frosting cake and as garnish for ice cream. 

In the morning they serve them with sugar and cream, like 
any breakfast cereal. 


These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. They are puffed 
by steam explosions. Each separate food granule is blasted to 
pieces, so digestion can instantly act. 

No other method ever invented fits grain for digestion like this. 
So these curious foods, which folks eat for the joy of them, are at 
the same time the best-cooked cereals that were ever made. 

In these summer days enjoy them. 


The Quaker Oats Ompany 


Sole Makers 
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Delivery 


We have been sadly 
behind orders at times, but with 
increased facilities, can now de- 
liver promptly. 


(The boy’s sorrow will soon be gone, for Daddy, 
Mamma, and Sister will divide their packages with 
him and the sighs will turn to smiles when he sits 
behind a big bowl of crisp, brown Toasties with 
some cream and sugar.) 


Tears dry up when they taste Toasties. 


Post Toasties _ 


a FIVE CENTS A COPY 


; ‘Largest Paid-in-Advance Circulation in 
the World—Over 2,000,000 a Month 


Chicago 
oo ee . 


BIG FALL AND WINTER CATALOG READY AUG. 10th (Use Coupon Below) 
OUR NEW CATALOG CONTAINS 


152 Pages of Surprising Values in New, Up-to-Date, Dependable, Stylish Merchandise. 
Wearing Apparel for Women, Misses, Juniors, Girls, Men, Boys and Infants. 


Waists Sweaters Handkerchiefs Silks Aprons 

Skirts Coats Neckwear Dress Goods Fancy Goods 
Millinery House Dresses’ Corsets Wash Goods Jewelry 

Suits and Negligees Underwear Laces Silverware 
Dresses Shoes Hoisery Embroideries Boys’ Clothing 
Furs Gloves Petticoats Linens Mens’Clothing 


Sensational Value and Style PATA Sy 


COATS FOR WOMEN. MISSES, JUNIOR $3.50 All Wool Coat 


sa GIRLS AND CHILDREN. | (si OI Sweater $225 


This smart sweater coat 
made of all wool Zephyr 
” THESE COATS COME IN ALL SIZES,2 YRS. FOR. 
OO a N yO AA INCH.BUST MEASURE. 


IN FIVE MATERIALS 
PLUSH. URAL LAMB, 
a) CHINCHILLA fe 
CARACUL f 
» orn KERSEY, 


style or rolled back 
as illustrated. 
Large,convenient patch 
pockets. ‘The well 
shaped tailored sleeves 
are finished with a wide 
turn back cuff. The rack 
finish arqund the bot- 
tom, trimming on cuffs 
and pockets is ot a 
fancy rick-rack stitch. 
This sweater fastens 
with five buttons of the 
same color as the sweat- 
er. Comes in cardinal, 
white, Oxford gray, or 
navy blue. Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure. 

Order by No. 6 A 225. 
Price delivered 
FREE from $ 25 
CHICAGOto 
your home.. 
We can also furnish knit — 
hoods, as illustrated, made 
of all wool yarn in colors to 
match the coat, cardinal, 
Phite, Oxford gray or navy 


Order by No. 6 A 229. Price delivered FREE 
from CHICAGO to your home : 65c 


5148 


a 


Or aaa’ 
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) $250 Stylish 
Fall Hat $148 


A very pleasing and inexpens- 
ive medium size Turban, made 
over a good buckram frame of a 
good quality silk faced velvet. 
‘Lhe trimming of this hat consists 
of a band of satinaround the 
base of the crown and two 
— on the left side. Comes 
in all black, or black trimmed 
with Hunter’ ’s green or black 
trimmed with Royal blue. 
This model is suitable for 
misses or women. 

Order by No. 23 A 226. 48 
Price delivered Free from $] 
CHICAGO to your home.. bagine 


$300 Women’s 
Shoes $195 


Women’s patent leath- 
er or gun metal button 
shoe with dull kid or 
cloth tops. High or 
low English walking 
keel and high dressy 
toe. A very good qual- 
ity; medium heavy ex- 
tension soles. Sizes 
2% to 8, C, D, E and 
EE widchs. Black. 

Order by No. 12 A 227. 


Price delivered FREE 
from CHICAGO to 


BB Ss ABR netton ceersey | 


é | is RE 
SILK PLUSH URAL LAMB 3 
$425+04]4.75 PE SO25°H1625 
' Delivered Free Delivered Free ie | 
2 — : ! isin : ie 
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SIZES 


For women, 32 to 44 inch bust measure, 
about 54 inches long. For misses and small 
women, 14 to 20 years, 32 to 38 inches bust 
measure, about 48 inches long. For Juniors, 


DESCRIPTIONS OF WOMEN’S, MISSES’ AND 
JUNIOR MODELS 


Becomingly semi-fitting with a long wide shawl collar. 
Graceful sleeves with wide turn back cuffs. Slashed side 
seams. Fasten single breasted with silk braid frog orna- 13-15-17-years, 30-32-34 inch bust measure, 
ment and self covered buttons. (Caracul coats fasten about 44 inches long. For girls, 6 to 14 
with fancy buttons and cord loops. Chinchilla and Kersey years. For children, 2 to 6 years. 

coats fasten through.) 


DESCRIPTION OF GIRLS’ AND 
CHILDREN’S MODELS—— 


your home 
Becoming and practical Military style, high mili- Be Sure to 
tary collar, fitting snugly at throat. Neat turn 


State Size $195 
back cuffs. Fasten through, single-breasted, 


towards the left side with fancy buttons. — 
$500 Boy’s 2 pair 
Pants Suit $365 


PRICES OF CHINCHILLA COATS 
Durable wool Chinchilla cloth, warm and serv- 


PRICES OF URAL LAMB COATS 


PRICES OF PLUSH COATS 


Silk Seal Plush coats, lined with two year guar- 
anteed satin. 


19A200—Women’s sizes 


axelche Siniieeee ..$14.75 
73A201—Misses’, small 
women and , Janice sizes 


oe naan Bg 


60A203—Chil- 
dren’s sizes 
Het oO eee 4.95 
Delivered FREE 
from CHICAGO 
to your home. 


Excellent quality long wearing stylish Ural 
Lamb, lined with two-year guaranteed satin. 


19A204—Women’s sizes... .. .. $18.75 
73A205—Misses’, small women..... 

and junior sizes.......... 16.75 
73A206—Girls’ SISEG, | oa ee ates 10.00 
60A207—Children sizes............ 6.95 


Delivered FREE from CHICAGO to your home 


PRICES OF CARACUL COATS 


Lustrous black Caracul Cloth, excellent imita- 
tion of Baby Caracul, with durable mercerized 
lining. Thesé coats in all sizes fasten with fancy 
buttons and cord loops. 


19A208—Women’s sizes............ $4.98 
73A209—Misses’, small women 

and junior sizes.......... 4.75 
73A210—Girls’ sizes... ..........0 2.95 
60A211—Children sizes............ 2.50 


Delivered FREE from CHICAGO to your home 


iceable, innavy with gray,or gray with navy collar 
and cuffs. These coats in all sizes fasten through 
with fancy buttons. 


19A212—Women’s sizes............ $5.95 
73A213—Misses’, small.women 

and j junior geese etc eisai 5.75 
73A214—Girls’ sizes,....4.50s.6+- 3.95 
60A215—Children'sizes............ 2.95 


Delivered FREE f-om CHICAGO to your home 


PRICES OF MELTON KERSEY COATS 


Splendid quality Winter weight black, navy or 
brown Melton Kersey Cloth. These coats in 


all sizes fasten through with fancy buttons. 


19A216—Women’s sizes............ $3.95 
73A217—Misses’, small women ard 

§uDIOF SIZES' ns aS ee we Lpeoene. 
T3A218—Girls’ “sizes enn nna ces 2.50 
60A219—Children sizes...,...,.!.. 1.98 


Delivered FREE from CHICAGO to your home 


st omivat SIEGEL (OPER &©. 


~ 
Terri rs 


Boys’ Blue Serge Norfolk suit 
with two pair of peg top knick- 
erbockers. The coat is 
made with front and back 
yoke, box pleats and has 
an all around belt of se'f 
material. Bottom faced. 
The knickerbockers are 
full peg style, all seams 
being nicely taped. This 
garment is up-to-date in 
every detail and is per- 
fectly tailored. Comes in 
all sizes 6 to 16 years. 


Order by No. 70 A 228. 
hes delivered 
FREE from $ 65 
CHICAGO to 
your home..... 


CHICAGO 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use the 
columns of this magazine who is not reliable and does not 
honestly carry out his obligations to our subscribers and the 
public in general. Should any of our subscribers have un- 
Satisfactory dealings with any of our advertisers, we will un- 
dertake to require the advertiser to either adjust the matter 
satisfactorily or refund the money. This guarantee is made 
on condition that our subscribers tell the advertisers, when 
dealing with them, that they saw the advertisement in the 
WOMAN'S WORLD and any claims against such advertiser 
must be made within 60 days from the date of publication 
of the advertisement from which the purchase was made by 
our subscriber, 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 
226 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. E. NELSON, 
President 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Director 
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HERBERT KAUFMAN, Editorial Director 
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The Woman Who Wouldn’t Have Babies 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


HERE was that about the old woman which in- 
stinctively chilled me. It was plain that she had 
lived solely within and for herself, a supreme 
egoist, stern, unrelenting—yes, and bitter. Ahead 

of us two women sat rocking: 

‘‘Georgette,’’ I heard one remark, ‘‘take my advice 
and don’t have children. A woman is a fool to burden 
herself with a family. It cuts her off from all the fun 
of life, ties her down, robs her of 
every opportunity for enjoyment. 
Take it from me, my dear, the 
patient, devoted mother is never 
appreciated. She sacrifices her- 
self to husband and the babies, 
loses her figure and her com- 
plexion, deteriorates physically 
and mentally and after awhile 
the husband begins to notice the 
widow across the way and acquires 
the Winter Garden habit. 

‘It’s the people who look out 
for themselves that get what little 
happiness exists on this earth. 
Look at your mother, hardly fifty, 
and already a flabby, tired, spirit- 
less wreck. I'll bet the old lady 
at my table is twenty years her 
senior and she’s a debutante by 
contrast. That’s the way to grow Sy a 
old.’’ 

‘Pardon me!’’ Something in 
the old woman’s voice brought 
me up with a start. The stout 
girl jumped to her feet and stood Srp lah pip sis 
red and stammerinég. Two Hats from Paris 

**T didn’t know you were there,’’ 
she explained, ‘‘I am very sorry.’’ 

The old woman ignored her. 
‘““My dear,’’ she said, addressing 
the other, ‘‘I am sixty-five years 
old and I am utterly alone and 
lonely—one huge ache of long- 
ing—hungry for something to love 
and to love me, and I don’t know 
how or where to hold out my 
arms. Your friend is a fool; I 
know because I have been one. 

‘*A wife who doesn’t want children is abnormal and 
unfit for matrimony. Any man who doesn’t wish his 
wife to become a mother is degraded. I have known a few 
unhappy couples to whom Providence denied the boon of 
paternity, but their deprivation brought them closer 
together—sorrow as well as happiness cements devotion. 

“But marriage without the wish for babies is sheer 
animalism—and animalism is not love. 

‘*Be a real woman and fulfill your destiny. If you do 
not yearn to bear children to the man who has chosen 
you, reject him. He is plainly the wrong mate. Some 
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day a lover will come who will awaken in you the big- 
ness and fineness that God breathed into every woman- 
heart. Nature has designed all sound beings for parent- 
hood. Upset her plans and she will punish you. You 
are what I once was—I am what you can become. 

“At your age I was beautiful and vain. My husband 
adored me. I realized my fascination over him and 
utilized it to gain liberties and licenses which a 

plainer woman would not have 

dared demand. The dearest wish 
of his life was a family, but I was 
unwilling to surrender my free- 
dom. Society, gaiety and irre- 
sponsibility weighed more in the 
balance than his ambitions. For 

a long while he was inspired by 

the dogged hope that some day I 

would fulfill his big dream of 

happiness. After a few years he 
saw that his hopes were futile. 

We began to differ. Disagree- 

ments extended over days. There 

were no little hands to reunite 
us. Ours was not a home, but 

a house in which a man and 

woman were gradually drifting 
- apart. 

*“‘T began to fade and with the 
loss of my beauty grew his disillu- 
sion. He now saw me in my true 
sguise—a selfish woman who had 
robbed him of his heart’s herit- 
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: age. My physical charms disap- 
Dr. Rudolf yon Liebich 27 peared. We age quickly when 


our souls are numb. There is 
little nourishment for beauty in 
cold veins. I was without soft- 
ness and kindliness. I had never 
Ser rreivn Whitell 34 learned to give, and therefore ji 
Belle Squire 35 did not understand how to éget. 

36 For more than twenty-five years 
I have been a widow. Our little 
circle of friends had long before 
dwindled into a few acquaint- 
ances. Today I am a derelict, 
drifting from year to year, always 
turning in vain toward some 
harbor where I had thought to find peace. I cannot in- 
spire affection—I do not speak nor comprehend the lan- 
guage of love. Children are afraid of me. What would 
I not give if I could secure a little sympathetic under- 
standing! But I have been too proud to seek it. Yet, 
my dear, I am surrendering the one lone comfort of my 
old age, that very pride, to you—offering at least one 
sacrifice to atone in part for my misspent years. I have 
shown you the wound in my shrivelled old breast—pray 
God that it may save you from such another. Lots of 
babies, my dear—lots of babies.’’ 
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The night is perfect and the scene on the lawn under the swinging lanterns is a gay one. The girls are 
wearing their most charming white dresses, while the men with their light summer clothes are equally in 
the spirit of the occasion. 


A silent but largely contributing factor to the brilliance of the scene is Ivory Soap. Those-delicate white 
garments would not look so pretty but for this mild, pure cleanser. In keeping better-than-ordinary fabrics 
not only clean but as white, sweet-smelling, soft and unworn’as when new, nothing is to be compared with 
Ivory Soap.. You know the reason: 


Ivory contains no free alkali—it cannot harm the most delicate silks, linens and laces. It contains no coloring 
matter—it cannot stain or discolor the whitest of white goods. It contains no inferior ingredients—it cannot 
leave a strong odor. Ivory is nothing but pure soap, and that of the highest quality which can be made. 


Remember these general directions and you should be able to keep your white clothes 
spotless, sweet and none the worse for repeated washings: /st—Wash one piece at a time. 
2nd— Use lukewarm water. 3rd—Wash by working garment up and down in suds; do not rub 
garment on a washboard nor rub soap on the garment. 4th—Use Ivory Soap—nothing else. 
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The Law 


Chapter I. 

IGH up on Lightning Ledge men humbly and 
fearfully worship their God, and shoot their 
enemies. That is their creed. It possesses the 

double advantage of wonderful simplicity and great 


effectiveness, and, as an enemy is defined in broad, ” 


general terms as one they don’t know, it is as far- 
reaching as it is effective. Their greatest fault on the 
Ledge is quickness of trigger, so, naturally, at times, 
they make mistakes. But man was ever prone to err. 

Their business is breaking the law, and, among them- 
selves, they make no secret because they do not admit 
that the law is just, and being unjust, it is not binding. 
In the governmental scheme they are merely a con- 
tinuous pest, and a dangerous and constant nuisance, 
a breed to be stamped out merci- 
lessly; the great outside wofld 
hears of them vaguely at times 
as. illicit distillers—‘‘moon- 
shiners.”” And as that govern- 
ment is inexorable in its fight to 
compel them to abide by its will, 
so everlastingly they are alert 
to frustrate that will. They re- 
sent any obligation to edicts of a 
civilization which they don’t 
know, and the general plan of 
this existence is furthered by 
their ability to shoot early and 
straight. 

Speaking broadly, a pall of 
cheerful ignorance lies over Light- 
ning Ledge, for the Book of Bet- 
ter Understanding had been but 
opened there when the Civil War 
closed it. Now, if one up here 
reads or writes, it is because his 
father did; if he sees anything 
save justice in the governing 
code, it is because he sees by the 
standards of the earth which lies 
Down There 

Down There, where the slant of 
Lightning Ledge trails off into the 
trivial red hills and flat lands 
of North Georgia; Down There, 
where thundering trains go smash- 
ing past, where the clank of iron on 
iron and long, thin, steel rails 
sing of a wonderful world’s prog- 
ress; Down There, where men 
fashion the face of the earth to 
their own will; where they strive 
and scheme and lie and hope, 
where they don’t believe the 
Good Book as it was writ, and Heaven and Hell 
are merely mental conditions. 

Up Here, on Lightning Ledge, here is nature stand- 
ing still; here is man of an earlier age, simple, 
rugged, violent, yet kindly of heart, living close to 
the soil; here birds sing and foxes bark and the lazy 
winds stir the pines to a drowsy murmur always; 
Up Here men pay their debts, love their neighbor, 
honor their neighbor’s wives, and vote for Andrew 
Jackson; Up Here Heaven is a City of Jasper and 
Hell a pit of flames. So it is writ in the Good Book. 

There is only one path leading to the Summit of 
Lightning Ledge. Along this path strode a man of the 
mountains, deep of lung, long of limb, elastic of step. 
Blades of moonlight cut their way through the dense 
odorous roof of pine needles, fantastically lighting a 
gnarled tree trunk, or rippling over a great, mossy stone, 
making it stand forth like a spectre against the night. 
He went on, unheeding, as one who knew his way. 
Occasionally his lanky figure was silhouetted by a 
vagrant moonbeam, and then was swallowed up again 
in the deep shadows. 

Behind him, a hundred feet or more, always moving 
forward with noiseless tread, but carefully avoiding 
the flecks of light, came another man, half crouching, 
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constantly seeking the shadow of rock and tree, with 
eyes darting hither and thither. In his right hand was a 
revolver, and the glint of it was smothered in the folds 
of his coat. He was not of the mountains, this man. 
In figure he lacked the lank sturdiness, the depth of 
lungs, and he was panting a little from the long, hard 
climb; and his face was white with the pallor of civili- 
zation. 

As the wriggling path sloped upward, the mountaineer 
came out upon a moonlit space, the summit of Lightning 
Ledge, and paused, baring his head to the indolent 
breeze. A mile or more down the slope a yellow light 
gleamed. As he watched it an infinite longing came 
into his steady, quiet eyes. 

“*Reckin that’s Mollie,’’ he mused. 


As the Wriggling Path Sloped Upward, the Mountaineer Came Out Upon a Moonlit Space 


He stood for a long time staring at it unblinkingly. 
The bay of a hound came to him clearly, an owl hooted 
egotistically near by. Turning, at last, his glance 
swept the horizon as he inhaled deep breaths of the pine 
perfume. Behind him lay the forest, alive with the 
minor noises which make silence; miles away to the 
north the giant, Lookout Mountain, slept, hazy in the 
drifting mists; to his immediate left crouched a log 
cabin, half hidden by great, sweeping boughs of trees 
which towered high above. Around him, miles and 
miles away through the night, past the yellow light’s 
glint, past Lookout, lay civilization. 

“This sho’ is the air for white folks,’’ he remarked 
aloud. 

Then he crossed the patch of moonlight toward the 
cabin. As he went he took a key from his pocket, but 
he did not immediately insert it in the lock. Instead 
he rapped lightly on the door twice, whistled softly 
thrice, then rapped twice again. It was a signal; 
failure to use it was one fairly certain way of achieving 
sudden death. 

There was no response from the cabin, and the signal 
was repeated. Still no answer. He opened the door 
unhesitatingly, and stepped inside. Instantly an im- 
palpable shadow detached itself from the night and 
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crept to the closed door. After a little there came a 
sudden clatter from inside, as of the falling of a tin cup; 
and the listening figure darted off into the gloom again 
and was lost. 

On the following morning the whisper of another 
tragedy was passed from one to another on the Ledge. 
It was the same old story—a revenue officer. He had 
been killed in the cabin by a pistol shot! 


Chapter II. : 


| pies SIM MILNER sat on a rail fence regaling 
the birds with a little snatch of song. From the 
house there came the grateful odor of frying bacon and 
boiling collards. Over in the woods the hickory nuts 
were ripening while squirrels looked on with greedy 
eyes; and the scuppernongs in the 
grape arbor were tinged slightly 


with yellow. Everywhere was 
green save for. the ribbon-like, 
maroon road which stretched 


away on each side. To the left it 
led down to the town of Dalton, 
seventeen miles away; to the right 
it wound on up around Lightning 
Ledge until it trailed off intoa 
footpath and was lost. Uncle 
Sim, seeing with judical eye, found 
it good, extremely good. He 
chuckled as he filled his corn-cob 
pipe. 

“You, Sim Milner!” came in 
the sharp voice of a woman who 
is perpetually irritated. 

““Comin’, Mattie,’’ he called. 

He was reluctantly detaching 
himself from the fence when 
he saw two men coming along 
the road from the direction of the 
Ledge. They were talking earn- 
estly, and one of them kicked at 
little heaps of dust, stirring up a 
cloud at each step. 

Uncle Sim settled himself com- 
fortably on the fence again. 

“Howdy Bill, you an’ Hun,” 
he greeted sociably. 

“Howdy, Sim,’’ 
sponse. 

They merely glanced at him, 
and started to pass on. This un- 
seemly haste was a distinct viola- 
tion of the social ethics of the 
Ledge. 

““What’s the matter with you 
fellers?’’ Sim demanded. ‘In a 
powerful hurry, ain’t you?” 

“Oh, nothin’s the matter, exactly,” said Bill, rather 


was the re- 


hesitatingly. ‘‘Somebody shot another revenue last 
night—that’s all.”’ 

“Kill him?” Sim queried with immediate 
interest. 


‘“‘He sho’ was slorated right,’’ replied Hun. ‘‘He 
sho’ was.”’ 

“Who done it?”’ 

“Well, I’ll tell you how it was,’’ Bill volunteered, 
slowly. ‘“‘It happened at Bud an’ Martin’s place, 
in the cabin. Me an’ Hun was goin’ up thar last 
night to work, an’ when we gat thar the door was 
standin’ open.”’ He looked at Hun. 

“Tt sho’ was,”’ said Hun. 

“* An’ inside was the revenue, laid out clean cold,” 
Bill continued. ‘‘ An’ thar with him was—was Martin 
Hale, searchin’ his pockets.”’ 

‘‘Martin Hale!’’ exclaimed Sim in amazement. 
“Martin Hale!’”’ he repeated. ‘‘Did Martin Hale 
kill him?” 

“Well, I’m tellin’ you,”’ said Billirritably. ‘‘ Martin 
was thar an’ we seed him take a lot 0’ things out o’ the 
feller’s pockets, an’ then we walked in on him. He had 
the gun in his hand.” 
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“He sho’ did,”’ said Hun. 

“Martin Hale!’’ again exclaimed Sim. 
my lights! An’ him eddicated, too.” 

‘““Yes sir-ree, Martin Hale!”’ declared Bill emphati- 
cally. ‘When we walked in on him he was mad as a 
hornet, an’ white as a piece of paper. He ast us if we’d 
killed the feller an’ we said we didn’t, an’ we ast him if 
he’d killed him an’ he said he didn’t, just as if we hadn’t 
seed him almost—almost in the act.’? There was a 
pause. ‘‘Of course,’’ he went on, “it don’t matter 
who killed him, but we—we didn’t think he’d lie about 
it. The man warn’t nothin’ but a revenue an’ nobody 
ain’t goner say nothin’. ’Tain’t nothin’ nohow.”’ He 
dismissed the matter with a wave of his hand. 

‘Well, what you fellers pesterin’ about?” 
demanded. 

“Tain’t us—it’s Martin that’s pesterin’,’’ Bill ex- 
plained. 

‘‘He sho’ is,”’ said Hun. 

Again there came a pause. Bill thoughtfully crushed 
an ant-hill beneath the heel of his heavy boot. 

“Did Martin keep the things he took offen the 
feller?’? Sim demanded at last. 

‘Well, yes,”’ Bill agreed. 

‘‘He sho’ did,’’ said Hun. 

“Of course there ain’t no harm done 
killin’ the revenue I reckin,’ re- 
marked Sim judicially, “‘but I sho’ 
never thought Martin’s steal nothin’. 
Why, tltey could have him up in meetin’ 
for that.” 

“Reckin it warn’t stealin’ exactly,” 
Bill suggested. ‘‘He’d said he’d keep 
the things to identify the revenue— 
whatever that is.” 

‘‘Well, that don’t mean Stealin’,”’ 
Sim informed them with a sigh of re- 
lief, ‘‘’cause the Hales are honest.” 
He chewed his cud thoughtfully for a 
moment. ‘Dad burn it! Martin 
Hale! The very feller who’s been 
preachin’ that he wouldn’t stand 
for shootin’ nor nothin’.”’ 

“He says he didn’t do it, you 
know,” Bill reminded him. ‘‘He got 
yaller when we ast him. Never seed a 
man so mad in all my life.’’ 

“Well, if Marin didn’t kill him, 
an’ you fellers didn’t kill him, who 
did?’’ Sim wanted to know. 

Bill looked at Hun and Hun looked 
at Bill. Hun took out a yellow twist of 
tobacco, cut off a large chew and 
thoughtfully inserted it into his mouth. 
Bill reached for the twist, took a chew 
and silently passed it to Sim. 

‘Who did kill him?”’ Sim asked again. 

“Bud Oliver’s gone away,” Bill an- 
nounced, irrelevantly. 

“He sho’ is,’”’ supplemented Hun. 

Uncle Sim snorted. 


‘Dad burn 


Sim 


She was tall, and straight and severe, and possessed the 
startling physical character of being the same size all 
the way down. This anatomical eccentricity gave to 
her sharp face a singularly intrusive quality. 

“Howdy folks,” she greeted. ‘‘Won’t you come 
in?” she added forbiddingly. 

‘‘No thankee, Mattie,” replied Bill. ‘‘ Thankee just 
the same. Reckin we better be gittin’ along, Hun.” 

‘We sho’ had,”’ said Hun. 


Chapter III. 


oe later the tragedy in the eabin had passed 
into the dim and distant past. No one mentioned 
it, indeed none knew of it apparently save Sim, Martin 
Hale, and three moonshiners who worked on the Ledge, 
and they never referred to it, even among themselves. 
What Martin Hale thought did not appear; but with 
the enforced assistance of Bill Ware and Hun Weldon 
he had laid the dead man decently to rest. Vaguely, in 
the future, perhaps, he saw the inevitable coming of 
another revenue officer to investigate, but he held his 
silence. And Bud Oliver had not returned. 

From his roost on the rail-fence Uncle Sim had made 
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“‘Howdy,’’ Sim responded curtly. There was a. 
question in his eyes. 4 

‘“Could you please direct me to Colonel Hale’s” 
home?’’ asked the stranger. He flicked off minute dust , 
particles with his short riding whip, as Sim measured’ 


him from head to toe. Strange things were running in 


‘the old mountaineer’s mind. 


“Ride on half a mile, an’ take the right fork at the 
cross roads,’”’ he directed finally. Innate hospitality 
urged him to invite the stranger in; natural suspicion , 
bade him be silent. ‘ 

‘‘Thank you. I wasn’t positive that I was on the’ 
right road. J haven’t seen a soul for ten miles back.”’ 

“‘T know it,’”’ replied Sim enigmatically. “If you 
had you probably wouldn’t have got this fur.” 

The stranger looked a question, and in the absence 
of any elucidating remark, lighted a cigar. He offered 
another to Sim, who declined with a shake of his head. 
Still the stranger showed no disposition to go on. Sim 
was embarrassed. He didn’t know how to talk to 
a stranger, particularly to a stranger who seemed as 
near death as this one. 

“Nice hoss,’’ he observed, finally. 

““Yes,’”’ the stranger agreed. 
longs to Bob Carter in Dalton.” 

“Bob Cyarter!’’ exclaimed Sim, 
and he slid from the fence. ‘Do you 
know the Cyarters?”’ 

“Quite well,” replied the stranger. 
“T went to school with Bob—col-_ 
lege you know—at the University of 
Virginia. My name is Mims—Wilbur 
Mims. I havea letter of introduc- 
tion from Bob to Colonel Hale.” 

“Well, Mistuh Mims, you get right 
offen that hoss an’ come in an’ have a 
snack to,eat,’’ Sim exclaimed. “‘ How- 
dy, suh. My name is Milner.”” Hos- 
pitality, hitherto restrained, was now 
bubbling over. ‘’Scuse me for bein’ 
onpolite, but anybody Bob Cyarter 
sends up here is all right.” 

“T thought I would enjoy a vaca- 
tion here at the Ledge,’’ Mims volun- 
teered. 

“That’s all right—you will,”’ Sim as- 


“Be- 


‘Bud Oliver!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Bud 


Oliver wouldn’t go nowhar if he’d 


killed him. He’d say he done it, ’cause 


he ain’t got no better sense.”’ 


“Well, who did then?” Bill inquired 


in turn. 

The three men looked at the other for 
half a minute in silence, and each 
shook his head. 

“He sho’ is dead,’’ remarked Hun at 
last. 

That seemed to be the one incon- 
trovertible fact, and when that was said, 
all was said. Apparently no one knew, and no one 
would make any particular effort to find out, unless 
it was Martin Hale. It had happened before, and 
really the incident didn’t matter after all. A 
revenue! 

“Reckin we better be gittin’ along, Hun,’ Bill 
suggested after a while. 


““Won’t you stay to dinner?’ Sim invited per- 


functorily. ‘‘It’ll just be pot-luck.” 
“Reckin not,’’ replied Bill. ‘‘Thankee just the 
same.”’ 


“You, Sim Milner, ain’t you never comin’ to din- 
ner?’’ came the shrill and irritated voice of the wom- 
an from the house. 

““Comin’, Mattie,” and Sim got off the fence. 

“Don’t say nothin’ o’ this to her,’”’ Bill requested 
hurriedly, warningly. ‘‘Martin’s particular anxious 
that his paw, Colonel Hale, don’t know nothin’ 
about the killin’, an’ we promised to see he didn’t.’’ 

“We sho’ did,”’ said Hun. 

“If the Colonel knowed anything about the 
still or—or the killin’ he’d stop it before you could say 
Jack Robinson,’ Bill went on in the same tone. 
‘°Tain’t nothin’, though, unless he finds out 
about it.’’ 


Mrs. Sim Milner—Mattie—appeared in the door. 


Wilbur Mims Half Reclined on the Three Steps from the Veranda to the Yard, Smoking—— 


some remarks to the birds and the greedy squirrels. 
None knew better than he did the upheaval which would 
come on the Ledge if Colonel Hale should chance to 
learn of the killing—Colonel Hale from whom an idol- 
ized son, Martin, had kept all knowledge of the illicit 
business. None knew these things better, because Sim 
Milner had known Colonel Hale since boyhood; and the 
pride, and the innocuous arrogance and the honor of 
family that he cherished. 

“It’s a dad burn shame!”’ Sim told the birds and 
squirrels. ‘‘ Martin an’ Bud was doin’ so well, 
too.”’ 

Then Sim heard, from far down the dusty road, the 
faint clatter of a galloping horse, and after a while he 
saw a whirling cloud of red dust approaching. Finally, 
as the horse came on, Sim was able to make out the 
figure of the rider. He was a stranger. 

**An’ a reg’lar dude!’’ he remarked. 
an’ a derby hat.”’ 

Suddenly his face grew serious. A stranger at Light- 
ning Ledge! Strangers invariably meant smashed 
stills, and men in handcuffs, and weeping women—or 
else dead men with glassy eyes, like the revenue in the 
still on the Ledge. Perhaps this stranger 

od Good morning,” greeted the newcomer, as he drew 
rein, 


“White shirt, 


sured him, ‘“‘but the next time you!’ 
see Bob Cyarter tell him I said he’s! 
a dad burn fool to Iet you come up here 
by yourself.” ; 

““Why?’’ Mims inquired. He seemed 
surprised. i 

Uncle Sim grinned. 

“Well, I tell you,” he explained, 
“thar’s certain folks up here who don’t 
like strangers, an’ yot’re right in the 
middle of a whole neighborhood of 
em’.”’ He winked solemnly. ‘You 
see if a man comes up here and nobody 
don’t know him, well the boys are sort’ 


o’ keerless who they shoot at. Yow 
understand?” 
“Indeed!” remarked Mims. “You! 


surprise me.” 
“S’prised you a durn sight more, T 
reckin, if somebody shot a hole through 


you.”’ Sim chuckled. if: 
“Probably would have,” -Mims 
agreed, with a grave smile. “But I 


don’t think I’ll stop—T’ll go on 4 
‘‘Better rest a spell,’’ Sims advised. 
Mims shook his head. ‘‘ Well, ll 

go along with you,’”’ Sim volunteered. 

“Somebody might take a pot at you 

and——”’ 

“Don’t trouble yourself,’’ Mims objected cour- 
teously. ‘‘I’ll be all right.” 

An’ I'd hate to send you back to Bob Cyarter in 
a box,”’ the mountaineer concluded. He started on be- 
side Mims, talking as he went. ‘“‘ Don’t know any 0’ 
the Hales, I reckin?”’ 

ee No.”’ 

‘‘Powerful nice folks, powerful nice, ’cept they’re 
all eddicated. Thar ain’t nobody but the Colonel and 
Martin an’ Mollie, the purtiest gal I ever seed, an’ 
I sho’ do know a purty gal. My ol’ ’oman used 
to be the purtiest gal in these parts, but, Lord, 
how she has changed! Martin’s the Colonel’s son. 
Powerful nice chap, Martin.” A thought of 
Bill Ware’s story flashed through his mind. 

“Powerful nice chap,’”’ he repeated loyally. 

“Carter was telling me something about the 
family,’’ remarked Mims. “It’s one of the oldest 
in this seetion of the the country, he says; and once. 
they were rich.”’ 

“Yes, till the wah 
us,” said Sim. 

After awhile the old mountaineer’s voice died away 
of its own accord, and Mim’s eyes swept the rugged 
country about him with deep appreciation of its rough 


ruined ’em, ruined all of 
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grandeur. The summit of Lightning Ledge was touched 
by gold where the sun lay, and over Lookout floated 
tiny flecks of white clouds. The deep silence was broken 
only by the rhythmical thud, thud, of the horse’s feet in 
the shoe-top dust, and the chatter of birds. 

“Beautiful country,’’ remarked Mims finally. 

**But hotter’n hell,’’ said Sim sententiously. 

Except for themselves there was no living thing in 
sight, but after awhile, high above them, a buzzard 
swam into the perspective over the Ledge with motion- 
less wings, and another, and another. Then suddenly, 
distinctly, on the lazy air there came a sharp click— 
the click of—revolver hammer being drawn back. Sim 
started, and instantly there came from his lips a peculiar 
wailing whistle, followed by two short staccato notes. 

“Dad burn fools!” he muttered angrily. 

He glanced up at the man on_ horseback. 
Mims’ eyes were slightly contracted, but that 
might have been because of the blaze of the 
sun. He rode on without a glance to right or left. 
Sim plodded beside him. Finally he spoke: 

“Hear anything back thar?”’ 

ce ‘Yes. 

*“You come mighty nigh bein’ shot.” 

“T know it.” 

“Little accidental shootin’ here t’other day,’’ Sim 
took the trouble to explain. ‘‘Now some folks is try- 
ing to kick up some more trouble. But we ain’t all like 
that, Mistuh. Don’t be skeered. When you know the 
folks up here they’ll be mighty nice to you—’cept you 
got to know ’em.”’ 

Neither referred to the matter again as they went on. 
Then around a slight bend in the tortuous road they 
came in sight of a house. 

““That’s Colonel Hale’s, and thar’s Mollie in the 


Emancipating Mother 


MANCIPATION,”’ said Miss Withers, 
‘should, like Charity, begin at home.”’ 
**Oh!”’ gasped Mary. The smile that 
had been playing about her mouth faded, and 
the panic look came into her eyes, the same 
look that on the field of battle means the raw 
recruit is going to throw his rifle as far as he 
can throw it, and turn and run as hard as he 
can leg it. Miss Withers saw the panic look 

in her convert’s eyes. 

““And the reason is plain,’’ she continued, 
keeping her cold gray eyes on Mary’s face. 
“How can we go out and emancipate other 
women if the women in our own homes are 
slaves? What real work can we do for the 
Cause if we go forth and bluster and storm, and 
then come home and cringe? We should free 
our sisters and our mothers and our selves be- 
fore we go forth to free others.”’ 

There is truth in that, and Mary saw 
it, but since she had first become a con- 
vert she had not thought seriously of emanci- 
pation as in any way connected with her own 
home. Father was father, and he had always ruled, 
and the thought of his abdication was the last thought 
Mary would have had. 

“ But—but ” said Mary, weakly. 

“The women of my home,”’ said Miss Withers, ‘‘ are 
emancipated. Ididit. Father is completely under my 
thumb.”’ 

So, for that matter, if she had wished to call atten- 
tion to the fact, was Miss Withers’ mother. For years 
her mother had been under Mr. Withers’ thumb; then, 
during a most distressing period, she had been under 
two thumbs; now she was safely compressed under Miss 
Wither’s thumb. If she had been asked what she 
thought of emancipation for women she would have 
said—if she dared—that it was merely a matter of 
changing thumbs. 

But it was hard to imagine Mary Wilton thumbing 
any man. She was sweet and smiling and plump, like 
a well educated, well grown, female Cupid. If Miss 
Withers was the intellectual leader of the girls’ college, 
Mary Wilton was the universal ‘‘crush’”’ and sweet- 
heart of the entire school. She was just the type of 
dear girl of which thoughtless persons say, ‘‘ What is 
the use of educating her? She will be engaged before 
she is a Soph, and married six months after she leaves 
college, and her husband will adore her and spoil her.”’ 

“But—but I never could emancipate mother!”’ said 
Mary, the panic light growing larger in her eyes. ‘‘ My 
mother—if you knew my mother! And my father— 
if you knew father.”’ 

“And you might as well add, ‘And if you knew me,’”’ 
said Miss Withers; ‘“‘for that is what you are thinking. 
What is your father, a cutter or a blusterer? All men 
are one or the other.”’ 

Mary blushed. 
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yard,’”’ Sim told Mims. “You're all right now. I got 
to git along back to dinner. I’m so hongry my stum- 
mick thinks my throat’s cut.’’ He shook hands with 
Mims; the cordial, hearty grip of aman who admires a 
man. ‘‘ You sho’ have nerve, Mistuh,’’ he said. ‘‘So 
long.”’ 


Chapter IV. 


| (3 tenets cool breezes swept the wide front 
veranda of the old Hale house which clung to a 
broad shelf half way up Lightning Ledge. Around it 
lay acres and acres of growing corn—nothing but corn— 
the yellow tassels nodding sleepily to the breeze. Here 
the fields stretched on up a sharp incline; there they 
sank away to the edge of a tiny stream which struggled 
noisily through a canebrake, stopping only where the 
virgin forest began, or where rigid rocks refused 
nurture. 
Half a dozen great oak trees clustered about the 
house with generous spreading boughs protecting it 
from the sun by interlacing branches. Here one might 
sit safe from the heat and hear in the fields by day, or 
the negro huts by night, that strange and weird har- 
mony, almost barbaric in its rich tones, which links the 
black man of today with his fatherland. It is an in- 
describable crooning, harsh at times with the wild 
notes of savagery; at other times as soft as a lullaby. 
Now the negroes were off somewhere in the fields 
singing. It is a singing race. Wilbur Mims half re- 
clined on the three steps from the veranda to the yard, 


smoking. He had been two weeks a guest of Colonel ’ 


Hale. The Colonel’s daughter, Mollie, swung idly in 
an old hickory rocker on the veranda just above him. 
Both were listening. 

“Sounds as if it might be a death chant, doesn’t 


“Tf you mean cold and 
severe and cutting, like 
Professor Birch, when 
you say ‘cutter’,’’ she 
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said, ‘‘then father is a 

blusterer. 32 
‘Ramps and rages 

around?”’ said Miss 

Withers. so 
“My father,’ said Se 


Mary, holding her head 
high, “never ramps and rages, as you call it. Never! 
Unless he has provocation. He is a dear, good man!” 

““And your mother is as meek as Moses, isn’t she?”’ 
asked Miss Withers.- ‘‘She does something—she 
doesn’t know what—and your father ‘ramps and rages, 
as I call it,’ until he has her and you and the whole 
household scared to death. Isn’t that it?’ 

“How did you know?’’asked Mary with wide eyes. 
Miss Withers laughed her mirthless laugh. 

“Heredity,”’ she said, lightly. ‘I’ve been studying 
you, my dear. Do you know you are the meekest maid 
that ever dared take up emancipation for women? 
That’s your mother. And yet you dared take it up, and 
you want to be militant. You said you would love to 
go out and pound a drum for the Cause. That’s your 
bluster strain, my dear. And now, let us consider. 
The affair will be very simple.”’ 

Mary shuddered, for Miss Withers said this as a cool- 
blooded surgeon might say: ‘‘The operation will be 
simple. We will cut out his heart and put it back. The 
chance of recovery is one in ten million. That does not 
concern us. The operation will be a success.’’ 

““T am inclined to go far to help you, Mary,” she 
said. ‘‘The movement for emancipating our sex has 
brains; it lacks charm, and you are charming. 
We need women like you. I had meant to spend 
my vacation at Chautauqua——”’ 


She Seemed 
Quite a Nice, 
Ordinary Girl 
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it?”” Mims remarked at last, as he glanced upward. 

““Yes,’’ replied the girl. ‘‘ You know there are no 
words—only a crooning—and it’s never twice alike.’’ 

The sad strain of the music ran off into a blither note, 
yet still with a rich dignity. It is never frivolous. 
Then the shrubbery which grew about the spring on 
the far side of the yard opened, and the long, straight 
figure of a woman appeared. It was the same size all 
the way down, and two bright, friendly eyes sparkled 
beneath a polka-dot sun bonnet. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Milner,’ 
“Come in.”’ 

“Just set right thar,’”’ said Mrs. Milner. ‘I just 
run over to borry a dozen eggs for a settin’. Mis’ 
Ware says she’ll lend me a hen to hatch ’em.”’ 

Mollie, smiling, started into the house. 

Now, don’t you pester—I’ll git ’em myself,’ di- 
rected Mrs. Milner, and she disappeared inside. 

“She ought to be in Wall Street,” remarked Mims, 
as he sank down again on the steps. 

“You shall not laugh, Mr. Mims,”’ pouted Mollie. 
“T love these people in the hills, everyone of them. It’s 
so good to have finished in that horrid school and be 
back here among them. Everything is so big and free, 
and there’s so much air to breathe. Even the flowers 
and birds are all different.’’ 

Mims looked up with grave eyes into the animated 
face above him. 

“T’m not laughing,’’ he denied. 

“But you always make me think you are,’’ Mollie 
declared. 

“Believe me, I have no such intention,’’ Mims as- 
sured her. 

After awhile they fell to talking of many things; of 
the people here on the Ledge, (Continued on page 32) 


said Mollie, rising. 
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“Oh, would you?’ cried 
Mary, all smiles and dimples 
again. ‘‘Would you spend it 
with me?” 

For, to have the wonderful 
Miss Withers with one was a 
monstrous honor. Just to coax 


aw her to spend one day was 

ee Fae enough to set a girl using all 
ao. her wiles and tactics, and a 

ae whole summer! Mary could 

a hardly believe it. She wrote 


home at once, and it was a long 
letter, full of Miss Withers, and 
directions regarding new curtains for the guest room, 
and enthusiasm, 

“You won’t offend father?’’ she ventured to say to 
Miss Withers. ‘He is so good!” 

““Why, my dear,” said Miss Withers, 
going to do anything.”’ 

“Do I have to—to quell him?’’ asked Mary, her blue 
eyes growing big with panic again. ‘‘ Because I can’t. 
I wouldn’t dare.”’ 

“You would dare,’’ said Miss Withers, ‘“‘but you 
will not have to. Your mother will emancipate herself.’’ 

Once more Mary Wilton gasped. To say her mother 
would emancipate herself was to say the trembling 
dove would pounce upon and devour the raging lion. 

““T don’t see how,”’ said Mary very, very doubtfully. 

“Neither do I, yet,’’ said Miss Withers, “but I 
will.”’ 

Miss Withers’ vacation days began most auspicious- 
ly. The house stood well back from the road, among 
giant maple trees, with a splendid veranda for lazy 
hammocks. It was an old-fashioned house, with fire- 
places and jig-saw trimmings. The floors were carpeted 
and although furnaces had been put in, the doors still 
hung between the rooms everywhere, as in the days 
when each room sought to preserve its own warmth. 
It was a home. 

Mr. Wilton met the girls at the station, and he was 
exactly the big, happy, hearty man Miss Withers had 
imagined. His hair tumbled all over his head, and his 
clothes were loose and easy, and he had the bright, 
cheerful smile of the man that can fall into terrible 
tempests of rage when things go wrong. Like his house, 
he was old-fashioned, for although a successful business 
man he had not the modern business man’s cold, cal- 
culating mind or manner. 

At the gate Mrs. Wilton met them—a sweet little 
woman, rather tremulous and very gentle but with 
intelligent eyes and forehead. She was old-fashioned 
too, a home-body, and even as she welcomed her 
daughter and Miss Withers she looked up at her big, 
burly husband with pride in him. It was as if she said: 
“This fine girl is your daughter, Joe; and this wonder- 
ful friend of Mary’s is your daughter’s wonderful 
friend. It is wonderful that I should have a husband 


“T am not 
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that has such a wonderful daughter with such ‘wonder- 
ful friends. I’m very happy.” ; 

Miss Withers understood it all at a glance, and she 
kissed Mrs. Wilton. 

Three or four days passed. Miss Withers lounged 
in the hammocks and dropped asleep over her book 
quite like an ordinary person. In the late afternoons 
the village young folks dropped in. In the early 
evening there was tennis. The summer began quite 
like an ordinary summer. Even Mrs. Wilton noticed it. 

“‘Tt’s odd about Miss Withers,’’ she said to Mary. 
‘‘When you wrote what a mind she has, and how she 
was worshipped, and her leadership, I was afraid of her. 
And she seems quite a nice, ordinary girl.” 

“‘Ordinary!’’ exclaimed Mary. “Angeline ordinary! 
Mother!”’ 

‘““Well, I cannot see anything extraordinary,” said 
Mrs. Wilton. ‘‘I think I must have expected her to 
yet up on a chair and make a speech as soon as she en- 
tered the house, or to hear her speak Greek as her ordi- 
nary mode of conversation. Do you know what book 
Miss Withers is reading, Mary?” asked Mrs. Wilton. 

“‘The Golden Quest?”’ said Mary. 

““Yes,’? said Mrs. Wilton, ‘‘and it is 
just an ordinary popular love story. And 
she’s quite good-looking. I’m not at all 
afraid of her.”’ 

Mary repeated this to Miss Withers, 
laughingly, as a joke, but Miss Withers 
did not take it as a subject for laughter. 
She gave it a smile, in recognition of the 
fact that it might possibly have a humor- 
ous side, and then spoke seriously. 

‘Sometimes a person can show his 
strength by showing his weakness,”’ she 
said. ‘‘ You think Sandow wonderful be- 
cause you know he is only flesh and blood 
and bone like the rest of us. If he were a 
god or an automaton of steel he would be 
less remarkable. I want your mother to 
know I am only a human girl, and that, 
for all this intellect I am supposed to 
have, I am nothing to fear.” 

“*So she will understand a woman can 
be emancipated and human both?” 

‘“No, so she will understand that the 
very persons we fear most are the most 
human. If I had blustered at her intel- 
lectually she would have been awed, just 
as your father awes: her by blustering 
physically. I want her to have an ex- 
ample of a terrifying person that does not 
terrify.” 

“‘T understand! You want to under- 
mine the foundations of fear. But, 
Angeline, I think if mother did under- 
stand your greatness she would not fear 
it. Mother is—well, she is afraid of 
noise! If you were a noisy intellectual 
she would be afraid of you. I think she is a dear little 
mouse sort of woman. When things stamp and roar 
she wants to put her hands over her ears and cower. 
When things bang and slam $e 

“And stamp across the floor?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Mary, with a short laugh. 
things stamp across the floor.’’ 

“T see you have a great many doors in your house,” 
said Miss Withers, innocently. 

Mary blushed. 

“Tf father does slam one now and then,” she said, 
“T don’t mind. It is a sign he is through being angry. 
It is the climax when the doors begin to slam. And he 
cools off rapidly.” 

“T think it is time to talk to your mother,” 
Withers. 

Little Miss Wilton gasped with surprise elie Miss 
Withers began to speak of Mr. Wilton. - There were on 
the veranda, the three females, and Mrs Wilton was 
sewing. Miss Withers lay in one hammock with her 
book in her drooping hand, and Mary sat in the other, 
propped up with pillows, writing a letter on a pad. 

“You're not happy,’”’ said Miss Withers, who had 
been watching Mrs. Wilton’s face. Mrs. Wilton 
smiled and started, like a naughty child caught in the act. 

“Oh, Iam!” shesaid. ‘‘I am very happy. I——” 

**Nonsense!’’ said Miss Withers, so pleasantly that it 
was not rude. ‘‘ You look just like a bad child: that is 
dreading a whipping. He hopes he will not get it, but 
he knows he will.” 

Mrs. Wilton flushed. 

“T believe bad children should be whipped,” said 
Miss Withers, ‘‘ but I don’t believe in whipping children 
that have behaved well. What is Mr. Wilton going to 
scold about tonight?”’ 

““Mr. Wilton never scolds 


“When 


said Miss 


” Mrs. Wilton began 


bravely, but her eyes fell before the cold gray eyes-of : 


Miss Withers. 
hesitated. 


““Mary and I have been discussing him,”’ said Miss 
Withers. 


““At least,’ she said, and then she 


“In my day,” said Mrs. Wilton, ‘‘children did not 
discuss their parents.” 

There was gentle rebuke in the tone. “ 

“In my day they do,’”’ said Miss Withers. ‘‘ They 
discuss everything, and want to know why, as they have 
a perfect right to know. They do it respectfully, but 
they do it. Why shouldn’t you accept an invitation to 


dine with the Garth’s now and then, if you 
wish?” 
Mrs. Wilton sewed rapidly for a minute. Then she 


put her sewing in her lap. 

“‘T shouldn’t have accepted!”’ she said, regretfully. 
**T know I shouldn’t! But Mrs. Garth insists so, and I 
can’t offend her!”’ 

“You should have accepted!’’ said Miss Withers. 
‘*& woman has as much right to make plans as a man 
has, and if they do not interfere with more important 
plans of his own he should be willing to share them. 
What right has he to rage and rear-up and 

““Men are that way,”’ said Mrs. Wilton with a sigh. 
“Joe is no exception. He is a good husband. He isa 
splendid man. And if he loses his temper now and then—” 


Luckily, He Caught the Edge of the Mantel 


**But he doesn’t!” said Miss Withers, sitting up and 
putting her low-heeled, common-sense shoes on the 
floor. - ‘‘ When a man loses his temper you can lead him 
around like a kitten, but men do not often lose their 
tempers. They take what little they have and stir it 


up and blow it up and make it puff and roar because - 


they think it frightens us, just as the Japanése warriors, 


before their enlightened days, wore horrid masks to - 


affright the enemy. And in our unenlightened days we 
let our men frighten us with masks of rage that are 
nothing but imitation grimaces.’ ; 

“Mr. Wilton gets very, very angry,” 
Wilton. 

““He gets very, very noisy, - no doubt, ” said Miss 
Withers. ‘‘He probably stamps’up and down: the 
room and slams the doors and r : 

““And mother sits and trembles,”’ said Mary. 

“And, no doubt, not having been bad, she promises 
to be good!’’. said Miss Withers cuttingly. ‘‘ Her nerves 
tingle and her head aches and she jumps at each stamp 
of the foot and just about keels over at the slamming of 
the door. And for weeks and weeks after each storm 
she does not dare call her soul her own, for fear of hear- 
ing more—noise!”’ 

“‘Mary,”’ said Mrs. Wilton, gathering up her sewing, 
‘can you sit there and hear your father spoken of in 
this manner?”’ 

“‘Well, mother,’ said Mary, ‘S 
what he does, and just what you do. 
deny it? -Angeline knows——”’ 

“T know your father is one of the best of men, 
Mary;”? said Miss Withers as heartily as she ever said 
anything. ‘‘And I know he is one of the best of the 
old-fashioned husbands... I know there is not.a bad spot 


said Mrs. 


you know that is just 
Why should we 


.in him. But I do know, Mrs. Wilton, that there is no 


reason why.a woman should be the slave of any man. 
Do you think we.are disrespectful? Is it disrespectful 
to wish a man cured of a small fault?” ; , 
Mrs. Wilton sank into her chair again. 
““A woman must bear with something,” she said. 
“All - husbands have their flaws... Joe has but a few.” 


~means-nothing at all. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


““And he need not have any,” said Miss Withers. 
“That is what woman’s emancipation means. The 
world has faults the men have not cured, and we women 
believe we can cure them. Some of the faults are in the 
men themselves, and we try to cure them first. Emanci- 
pation, like Charity, should begin at home.”’ 

“Yes,’”’? said Mrs. Wilton, sighing, ‘‘it all sounds 
sweet! But a man like my husband—he has ruled so 
long: 

‘He hasn’t ruled correctly,’ said Miss Withers, © 
‘‘and why should anyone ‘rule’ a wife? A wife is not a 
servant; she is a partner. And as for ruling—I suppose 
he doesn’t beat you with a club?” 

“Joe? Beat me?” 

“Of course not!’”’ said Miss Withers. 
the strong logic of his words?”’ 

Even Mrs. Wilton could not forbear smiling as she 
thought of the loud incoherences with which Mr. 
Wilton added to his noisy rages. 

““Then it is because he lets himself go,” said Miss 
Withers. ‘‘ The noise frightens you. Now, why should 
you be afraid of noise?”’ 

“Tt frightens me,’’ said Mrs. Wilton, 
wiping her eyes. “‘I can’t bear to hear him 
stamp up and down and slam the door. 
It upsets me so! It makes me tremble. 
I—I’m afraid of the lightning, too.’’ 

“‘T think you mean you are afraid of 
thunder,’’ said Miss Withers, ‘* because 
it is noisy. Do you know you can free 
yourself from Mr. Wilton’s rages very 
easily?”’ 

“No! No!” cried Mrs. Wilton. 
could never bear to combat him. Never! 

“‘Listen to Angeline, mother,” said 
Mary, and Mrs. Wilton obeyed. She was 
so accustomed to obeying. 

That evening, when Mr. Wilton came. 
up from the village, the girls were already 
eating their dinner, and as soon as he saw 
them in the dining-room his face fell. 
He knew what was expected of him. Mrs. 
Wilton must have made a dinner engage- 
ment. Probably she had made it weeks 
before and had never dared to tell him, - 
postponing his objections until the last 
minute. He began growling at the foot 
of the stairs and growled all the way up. 
He had growled himself into a pretty fair 
temper by the time he reached the door 
of the bedroom, and when he opened it he 
stepped inside and slammed the door. 
Mrs. Wilton stood before her mirror, and 
as the door slammed she pape invol- 


“Then it is by 


“Ty 


1? 


untarily. 

“Well?” he said. ‘‘I nitiese this is 
another night I can’t spend at 
home!”’ 

“Mrs. Garth asked us to dinner, Joe,”’ 

said Mrs. Wilton, sadly. ‘‘I couldn’t refuse.’’ ep 


‘‘And I suppose she asked us weeks ago!’’ he said, 
throwing off his coat. ‘‘ You might tell me these things. 


-T’ll go. ‘I always go, don’t I? But to be told at the last 


»” 


minute 
‘He stamped across the room and opened the oie 
door, and when he had taken out his clothes he slammed 


-it, and- slammed it hard. He slammed the bedroom 


door again when he went to the bathroom, and he 
slammed the bathroom door when he went in and when 
he came out. He slammed the bedroom door ofice 
more. 

And each time he slammed the door his anger in- 
creased. He talked in a loud voice, punctuating his 
words with slammings of the door. "His anger fed on 
the slamming of doors, and as Mrs. Wilton cowered, 
dreading each shock like a blow, he raged the more. 
He tramped the floor heavily. He was like a lion, tear- 
ing up and down the room, and his very vehemence 
frightened meek little mother. She seemed to grow 
smaller and smaller, and by the time he was dressed he 
had her thoroughly cowed, and he slammed the bed- 
room door and stamped down the stairs. 

“You see,’’ said Miss Withers, sitting at the table 
with her chin in her hand, ‘‘it is a gradual crescendo. 
He begins with a frown, and then he stamps upstairs. 
Then he slams a door.”’ 

She was not at all excited. She did not have that anh 
dued calmness of a guest in a family where a quarrel 
is in progress. She was analytically calm. She might 
have been talking of the habits of the flora of Mars.» 

- It is practically a form of self-hypnotism,” she said. 
**Slam leads to slam; slight annoyance leads to slam, 
and slam to anger and anger to great slam. And it all 
He isn’t really angry. It is a 
self-excited thunderstorm. I don’t like to say the 
slightest word of disrespect regarding your father, 
Mary, but a man that has such tantrums should be 
spanked.”’ 

‘Men are only children of a greater growth,” ate: 
Mary, and it was not original, (Continued on page 16) 
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Fine Feathers 


T WILL be easy enough for you to put yourself in 
Jane Reynolds’ place if you should wish to test the 
worth of her theories, or approximate her state of 

mind, when I tell you that if we should give her an 
Indian name at this writing we should be obliged to 
call her: Miss Young Wife Afraid of The Truth. 

She was not afraid of her husband. What wife is, for 
the matter of that, after three years’ experience? She 
knew him to be as even tempered as he was good 
natured, and she never, never had feared ‘‘the whirl- 
wind of his wrath.’’ But she did stand rather in awe of 
his sense of honor, as all good young wives should. 

She had done something of which she knew, deep in 
her heart, Bob Reynolds would not approve, and for 
two solid hours she had been trying to make up her 
mind to tell him. It probably would not have been so 
hard if it had not been for Mrs. Collins—Mrs. Collins 
being the Reynolds’ neighbor three vacant bungalow 
plots and one ditch to the south. Mrs. Collins held 
strictly to the demoralizing yet extremely logical 
philosophy that what husbands don’t know won’t hurt 
7em. 

Furthermore Mrs. Collins was convinced that the 
wife who did not periodically string her husband—to 
string meaning to pull the wool over his eyes; to make 
as big a fool of him as possible in any given circum- 
stances—was not playing fair with her own sex. 

“Ten years of married life with the same husband 
has taught me, that when it comes to the pity thing 
you’ve got to beat ’em toit,’’ Mrs. Collins allowed. 

It was her earnest advice, therefore, that Jane, having 
among other things sneaked away to a matinee and for- 
gotten to provide anything in the shape of dinner, and 
who at that moment was facing her husband’s dinner 
hour and an empty ice box at one and the same time— 
it was Mrs. Collins’ advice that she put a little more 
powder on her face, a twisted towel about her head, a 
kimono in place of the street dress she was wearing and 
retire to her bedroom with a sick headache. 

But,” protested Jane, “‘it’s such a terrible fib. I 
couldn’t have Bob go without his dinner just because 
I’ve been cross and horrid.”’ 

‘* All right,’’ snapped the older woman, ‘‘if you want 
to get him down on you because there ain’t 
a couple of scrambled eggs in the house? 
But I know men and when they’re hungry, 
they’re h—they’re awful. Believe me, a 
tired husband ain’t no joke.” 

And so Jane went to bed with a sick head- 
ache and Mrs. Collins went home, feeling, 
no doubt, that she had once more fanned a 
spark of independent womanhood in the 
breast of a down-trodden sister. 

The spark, however, did not burst into 
flame. It lightened a moment, and then 
died. And when John came and found the 
stage set for him, and was promtply sym- 
pathetic, the confession followed quickly. 
She had not gone to bed with a sick head- 
ache, Jane told him; she had been to the 
matinee with Mrs. Collins and there was no 
dinner ready because she had forgotten it. 
That was the truth. And she was promptly 
forgiven. 

So far, so good. If she could explain this 
trivial incident so successfully, and Bob 
could be so genuinely forgiving, why couldn’t 
she tell him everything? Why should she 
have to hide the $15 hat she had worn to the 
matinee? True, the butcher’s bill had not 
been paid, and she had promised to pay it— 
but surely John would understand that she 
could not go on’forever having one hat. made 
over, turned up and turned down, turned 
inside out and outside in, until in appearance 
it had about as much smartness and style as 
a wet hen! Just because they were trying 
to meet their payments on a pay-for-it-just- 
like-rent Staten Island bungalow, and had 
been trying to meet them for the last year 
and a half, it didn’t follow that she could do. 
without everything. And Bob should realize 
it. She was heartily sick and tired of living 
within their income—their income! Twenty- 
five dollars a week an income! She sneered 
at the thought of it. 

“Funny thing happened today,’ said 
Bob, looking up from his milk and bread and 
such other things as a hurried visit to a first- 
aid delicatessen shop could provide; ‘‘that 
d——d butcher came into the office to dun 
me for his bill—you remember I gave you 
the money Monday, and you paid it. I 
threatened to throw him out.”’ 

There it was! And sooner than she ex- 
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pected. She never would buy another thing of that 
butcher. The treacherous beast! ; 

She didn’t answer—but brought out the hat. She 
put it on, at its most fascinating angle. She walked two 
steps to the right, turned and came three steps to the 
left. She smiled as bewitchingly as she could, and she 
laughed a little nervous, pleading sort of laugh. Just 
for a fleeting second she was repaid. That one look of 
pride in her appearance she caught in her husband’s 
eyes made up for everything. It certainly seemed true, 
said he, that fine feathers made fine birds. Surely he 
would understand how she just had to have that 
hat 

And he did understand—but all the light in his eyes 
died out as he talked about it. She sat at his feet and 
fussed with the feathers of the hat as he told her just 
how glad he would be if he could buy her all the pretty 
things she deserved, and how he wanted her to be happy 
and to feel that she was just as good as the best dressed 
woman in the world—BUT There was the house, 
and there were the payments. To miss one of them 
meant that they would lose everything they had saved. 
He hadn’t had a new suit in he didn’t know how long— 
yet the payments had to be met, and they had to live. 

Jane realized then that she had done wrong. Or 
rather admitted it. She had realized it from the first. 
Yet someway she could not grasp the situation. She 
had done wrong, yes; because she had made her be- 
loved husband unhappy. But she had not done wrong 
in buying the hat because—because—well, because she 
wanted it and it was just made for her and it was beau- 
tiful to look at. She cried a little when she went to her 
room to put the hat away—and because she feared her 
eyes were red she did not come out when she heard Bob 
talking with a gruff-voiced caller who had ridden up in 
a very large and very expensive motor car. 

She sat by the window of the bedroom and looked 
across the other bungalow sights of Staten Island—and 
hated them. She didn’t wonder there were anarchists 
in Paterson. But why Paterson—why not on Staten 
Island where they would have lots of room to work 

Brand was the newcomer’s name. John Brand. She 
remembered hearing Bob speak of him. They had been 
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classmates at Cornell. Brand was a very rich man— 
she hated him for that—unless Perhaps he had 
come to offer Bob some of his money, or a 
chance—— 

Yes, they were talking business. Bob was telling 
him that he got $25 a week as a chemist at the head of 
the testing department for the United Construction 
company; yes, all cement had to be passed on by him. 
Then there was much talk about the different grades of 
cement, and how well it would hold. One grade would 
last 100 years, and, another grade, by a closer process 
of refinement, they figured, would last 150 
years. 

Which, according to Brand, was a foolish waste. 
No public work ever lasted 100 years, or fifty years. 
Why, then, put a superior grade of cement into a job 
because it might last an extra fifty years it if was 
needed? 

Jane considered this very good reasoning. Why, in- 
deed? Why throw money away when there were so 
many things that might be bought with it—hats and 
gowns and lace stockings 

She was surprised at Bob! The idea of his 
arguing whatever grade of cement was called 
for by th especifications should be put into the 
work, no matter what the cost! Honesty 
was all right, and she believed in it. But 
why be foolish? And, as Mr. Brand said, 
the dam Bob’s company had the contract to 
build, and for which his (Brand’s) company 
was to furnish the cement, would in all 
probability be torn down in fifty years 

Two hundred thousand dollars! The sum 
dazed her. Yet Brand said there was ex- 
actly that much to be saved—if they 
could substitute the other cement. Two 
hundred thousand dollars—and $40,000 of 
it Bob’s Bob’s for the asking—or rather, 
for the taking! Forty thousand dollars—and 
all he would have to do would be to put his 
o. k. on the cement that would last 100 years 
in place of that which they expected to last 
150 years. Why, in a hundred years they 
would all be dead 

Forty thousand dollars! She wanted to 
rush out and tell Bob to grab his chance by 
the forelock and not let it get away. Oppor- 
tunity was,knocking at their door—had 
knocked, in fact, and been admitted and 
there her husband stood and talked of “ plain 
stealing,’’ and saying, in a loud tone, that if 
he’d do that he’d be a thief! Was ever any 
one born so foolish? And Brand would take 
care of the government inspector who was 
over Bob, too. Now would Bob listen to 
reason? No—he was still spouting of honor 
and duty and conscience and all that silly 
stuff. O, if she could have been a man! 

She forgot her red eyes; forgot the hat; 
forgot that Brand was a stranger. She stood 
in the center of the room. ‘‘ Bob, don’t you 
believe you had better consider what Mr. 
Brand said?’’ She had acknowledged the 
introduction, but this was the first spoken 
word of which she was conscious, and she 
was made conscious by the look of surprise 
almost of horror—in her husband’s eyes. 

‘“Now, Jane, please,’’ he protested. ‘“‘I 
think the world of you, but I can’t have you 
interfere. Please don’t. I must be the one 
to decide this alone.”’ 

Alone? Then they weren’t real partners 
after all! No, Bob was wrong. He could not 
decide so momentous (Continued on page 29) 
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Chapter I. 
WO taxicab murders, a bank robbery, a kid- 
a napping case and an epidemic of burglary were 
keeping the police of New York busy when the 
mystery surrounding the death of Harrington Pardeau 
came up for investigation. 

Pardeau, a wholesale dealer in textiles, had been a 
man of wealth and established social position and his 
death under extremely suspicious circumstances gave 
the newspapers one more sensational story. 

The deputy police commissioner, having in charge 
the city’s secret service, conferred with the inspector 
under him, and together they went over the list of 
plain-clothes men who might be expected to handle 
the case with intelligence and results. They found 
that practically every man, with even a com- 
paratively good record, was busy. 

The three detectives attached to the Mercer Street 
Station, which is in the center of the textile and whole- 
sale dry goods section of the city, had taken 
the Pardeau case as a matter of routine, 
pending the arrival of headquarters men. 
The deputy commissioner and his inspector 
found that they could not spare a capable 
man from the Central Office staff and so de- 
termined to rely entirely on the Mercer 
Street men. 

Captain Costerman, in charge of the pre- 
cinct, answered a telephone call from the 
deputy commissioner and took his instruc- 
tions with some disgust and no small amount 
of apprehension. 

“‘ Captain,” said the deputy commissioner 
over the telephone, ‘‘we can’t give you any 
help in the Pardeau case. You must look 
after it yourself. Your men must clear it up. 
Do you get that? Get them busy and if 
they don’t turn up something pretty quick 
somebody will have to step up and talk to 
me.”’ 

There was more of the same line of warn- 
ing and instruction, and all of it put with a 
bluntness and force that left Captain Coster- 
man an uneasy man as he hung up the 
receiver. 

He started for his room in the station just 
as Detective Sergeant Villon came in from 
the street. The captain signed to him to 
follow. 

Villon had looked over the case and had 
come to the conclusion that a short cut away 
from that job was the best thing he could do. 

‘It ain’t murder, captain,’’ he said, lean- 
ing over the desk in the captain’s room. 

*‘Suicide?”’ asked the captain. 

‘“No; he just croaked suddenly.” 

‘““Why were the people in his firm so 
anxious to call in the police then?”’ 

“They got scared, that’s all.” 

““ Anybody see him die?”’ 

‘“No, sir; they found his body on the floor 
of his private office.”’ 

*‘ Any wound on the body?” 

"SNON site 

**Did he have any trouble with any one?’’ 

“Not that I know of.”’ 

*“One of the members of the firm told me 
on the telephone that there were signs of a 
struggle. How about that?” 

“He took some time to die, but couldn’t 
ery out,’”’ replied Villon, throwing down the ease as 
hard as he could. 

The captain was silent as he studied the chances of 
headquarters and the coroner’s office accepting such an 
excuse. 

He shook his head slowly. 

“You got to come again, Villon,’ he said. ‘‘Some 
eases yuh kin throw down easy and some yuh can’t. 
We got a real ‘bull’ at headquarters now and he’s just 
been handing it to me something fierce. Did you ex- 
amine the office Pardeau died in?”’ 

SN GS Sire. 

“What dyuh find?’’ 

“Nothing but a scrap of paper.” 

“‘ Anything on the paper?” 

SOON, Sire = 

““Where’d yuh find it?” 

“In the right hand of the dead man.” 

“And there might have been a struggle, eh?” 

“There ain’t any murder in this case, captain,” 
argued Villon, ‘‘but if there is, the only clue is a small 
piece of blank paper. What can you do with that?” 

He pulled a crumpled bit of paper from a pocket 
and dropped it on the desk. 
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“Well, we can’t tell that to headquarters,”’ sneered 
the captain. ‘‘I guess we got to tell it to Sweeney.”’ 

Villon’s face lighted up. There was hope for his job. 
The ‘‘buck’’ would be passed down the line and the 
goat of Sweeney would be the one to carry the sins of 
the station into the wilderness. 

“Tell ’em to send in Sweeney,’’ ordered the captain. 

Michael Montgomery Sweeney was half asleep over 
a game of dominoes in the room back of the desk Ser- 
geant’s throne of authority. Ever since he “‘ got on the 
cops” he had been a source of annoyance to his superi- 
ors. His unpopularity reached its climax when he 
testified to the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, at the trial of a favorite captain who was 
drunk on duty and who might have been saved three 
months’ pay and exile to Flatbush by a little tempor- 
izing. But telling the truth was a habit with Sweeney. 


Villon grinned as he stuck his head in the door and 
called: 

“*Sweeney, the captain wants you.” 

A gentle perspiration formed on Sweeney’s brow. 
Another little line of beads formed on his hard-scraped 
upper lip. Although splendidly put up, and with intelli- 
gence in his clear blue eyes, he appeared far from heroic 
at that moment. Being only twenty-six years old, and 
with only two years to his credit on the plain-clothes 
foree, he had not yet found his bottom. 

Sweeney plastered down his saucy hair with two large, 
red hands, and reported to the captain. He was gruffly 
assigned to clear up the Pardeau mystery, and in an- 
other minute found himself in narrow Mercer street 
holding gingerly in his hand a pitifully small scrap of 
white paper. 

Chapter II. 
4 Poke textile house of Pardeau and Company, one of 
the oldest and richest in the Greenwich Village sec- 
tion on the lower West Side, occupied the ground floor of 
a modern loft building, three blocks from the Mercer 
Street Station. 
In the rear were the offices of the members of the firm. 


| These opened on a small reception hall. Mr Pardeau, 
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the senior member, had the choice office, one having 
windows on Mercer street and on the cross street in the 
rear of the building. It had a private door, leading di- 
rectly to the cross street, through which he could enter 
or make his exit, at any time, without bothering to 
thread his way the entire length of his establishment. 

Sweeney arrived just as the coroner took charge. Mr. 
Williamson, a member of the firm, had closed Mr. Par- 
deau’s office and had allowed no one to enter from the 
time of the departure of the physician who had pro- 
nounced his partner dead. 

On arug, near a flat mahogany desk, the rather heavy 
body of the dead man lay in a sprawling attitude. His 
scant gray hair was towseled. A cuff hung loose below 
the edge of his right sleeve. Through a gray beard of 
medium length protruded one side of a linen collar that 
had been wrenched from the button. A chair was over- 
turned, but the papers on the desk were in order. 

Sweeney noticed the door leading to the street and 
crossed the room, trying the knob. He 
found the door unlocked. 

While the coroner examined the body, 
Sweeney took Mr. Williamson to one side 
and began to question him. E 

‘‘What time did he enter the office?”’ he 
asked. 

‘Promptly at nine,’’ was the reply. 

** Did you see him come in?” 

‘*Yes and he was alone.” 

‘‘What door did he enter—that one 
there?’’ He pointed to the private entrance. 

‘“No, the main door up in front.” 

“« Any other person have a key to his pri- 
vate entrance?’”’ 

“‘He had the only key.” 

‘The coroner was removing from the pock- 
ets of the dead man every thing they con- 
tained, piling letters, fountain pen, wallet, 
loose change, match safe, cigar case, ete., in 
a little heap on the desk and jotting down an 
inventory as he did this. 

“Did he carry the key with him all the 
time?”’ 

‘Yes, I know the key; I can see it on the 
bunch of keys the coroner is holding in his 
hands.’’ 

Under further questioning Mr. William- 
son said that during the first hour of the 
morning the office boy in charge of the little 
reception room was busy delivering mail to 
the heads of departments and members of 
the firm. The offices on either side of Mr. 
Pardeau’s office were empty as late as 9:30, 
the gentlemen occupying them not having 
arrived until that hour. The body was found 
at 9:20 o’clock. No sounds of a struggle 
were heard and there had been no outery.  - 

Sweeney went carefully over the papers on 
the desk on the chance that he would find 
the document from which the serap of paper 
found in Pardeau’s hand had been torn. He 
did not find it. Where was it? The private 
door was unlocked. Someone had been ad- 
mitted and had left by it. That person had 
the torn document. 

Sweeney left the establishment and hur- 
ried to police headquarters across town. 
There he sought out Captain Faurot in 
charge of the identification department. 

Sweeney dropped his precious scrap of 
paper on Faurot’s desk and told him its history. 

The Bertillion expert slipped on a pair of silk gloves 
to avoid leaving his own finger prints on the paper. He 
sprinkled the little white scrap before him with a finely 
powdered dust of charcoal and then, taking it carefully 
between the tips of his fingers, moved it gently from 
side to side until the dust adhered to the little ‘‘islands,” 
whorls and parabolas left im invisible moisture by the 
fingers that had touched it. ; 

When the surplus charcoal was dropped to the floor 
a fairly good record of the prints of thumb, index and 
middle finger tips showed. j 

“Tm afraid this will not help much, old man,” said 
Faurot. ‘‘From the way these lines are formed it is 
evident that the prints are those of the dead man’s 
fingers. The other party, from whom he may have 
tried to get the document, did not touch this part of it. 
He could not if it was crumpled up in Pardeau’s hand.” 

‘«Then the paper don’t help any?”’ asked Sweeney. 

Faurot shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘Find the document from which it was torn,’’ he 
said. 

Faurot turned to a waiting detective busy with an- 
other case. 
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Sweeney left headquarters and returned to the neigh- 
borhood of Pardeau and Company. All afternoon he 
questioned people in the hope of finding some one who 
might have seen a man or a woman enter or leave the 
private entrance of Harrington Pardeau that morning. 

Toward nightfall that part of the Greenwich Village 
section gradually became deserted. He gave up his 
hunt and started over to the East Side. 

The detective crossed crooked Pearl street and 
threaded the tangle of Chambers, New. Chambers, 
Duane and Rose streets, as he approached the East 
River. 

The cold drizzle of an October evening began to settle 
into a steady rain, making the East Side crowds pick 
up in their homeward-bound gait. Sweeney pulled up 
his coat collar and yanked his felt hat closer to his ears 
as he increased his pace. The rain was coming in a 
heavy downpour when he stopped in front of a faded 
yellow frame house, dwarfed and squeezed in among 
tenements and loft buildings. : 

Over the dirt-encased fanlight was this sign: 


GUGLIELMO GASPARDI 
RAGS AND OLD PAPER 


Sweeney went up the short flight of 
steps, turned the knob and entered. 
Chapter III. 
UGLIELMO GASPARDI, in a back 
room on the third floor of the faded 
little house, sat at a battered desk busy 
with his accounts. A long and shaggy 
white mustache glistened like silver in the 
light cast by a green shaded lamp. His 
brown eyes were large and as kindly as 
they were intelligent. His chin, on which 
showed a gray stubble of two days’ growth, 
was massive and hinted of a firm character. 
He was sixty if a day. 

The walls of the room were hidden be- 
hind tiers of bales. Through the broken 
sacking covers there flaunted the edges of 
rags: crimson, old rose, scarlet, yellow, 
green, black, white, pink, damask and faint 
and fashionable tones of color in a harle- 
quinade of tatters. 

The windows were half obscured by the 
piling up of the trimmings of the finery of a 
great city. This was the kaleidoscope 
throne-room of the king of New York’s 
ragmen. 

He had been more than a quarter of a 

century in the business and through his 
Scores of well-paid lieutenants Gaspardi 
reached out night and day for the cast-off 
bits of cloth and paper of New York’s 
millions, to gather and sort them and send 
them in train loads to the vats of the paper 
manufacturers. 
- Wealth had come to him, but death had 
taken his wife. He had only one child, 
Katrina, a girl of sixteen, bright and al- 
ready earning her own way in the world as 
a stenographer in the business section of 
the city. To see her happily married was 
his hope, and his heart was set upon her 
having a husband who would be a good and 
clean man. 

The door of the little room opened and 
Sweeney’s ruddy face showed in the light. 

The old Italian lifted his head and a smile of welcome 
lighted his dark countenance. 
~ “Come in, Sweeney,’’ he said, with the faintest of 
accent. ‘‘I suppose you come to ask for my Katrina 
again, eh?”’ 

- Sweeney’s face turned crimson and he batted his eyes 
furiously as he entered the room. ; 

““No, Mr. Gaspardi,’’ he replied, awkwardly. ‘‘I’m 
not looking for a wife just at this time with me iob on 
the force slipping away from me.” 

Gaspardi looked at him keenly. 

““What’s the trouble?”’ he asked. 

Sweeney fished out his scrap of paper and laid it 
under the light on the desk. 

“That,’’ he said. ‘‘ My captain says that’s a clue. 
There ain’t nothing written on it and the finger prints 
on it don’t help any. I gotta clear up a moider mystery 
with that—with THAT!” 

Gaspardi smiled, and picked up the paper. To him 
Sweeney was merely a big, blundering, wholesome Irish 
boy in love with his daughter. 

“*A good texture of paper,’”’ he said, as he fingered it 
lightly. ‘* Tell me all about it.”’ 

““A guy cdmes into an office of a man named Par- 
deau,’’ Sweeney related with succinetness. ‘‘He has a 
paper of some kind what Pardeau wants. Pardeau 
grabs for it and this is all he gets. He is found dead in 
his office.” 

““Murdered?”’ 

“Dunno; they ain’t finished the autopsy yet.” 

Gaspardi held the scrap of paper to the light and 


studied it. Then he took a microscope from his desk 
and adjusted the lens. As he got the desired focus on 
the bit of paper Gaspardi grunted contentedly. He 
seemed to have discovered something that would help 
Sweeney. 

**T thought I’d ask yuh to help me, as you know all 
about paper and rags,’’ Sweeney said. 

**Ah!”’ softly exclaimed the old Italian, his eye still 
to the instrument. 

“JT thought it might bea court document that would 
be filed later, and I might trace it from being torn and 
then get the man I’m after,’’ Sweeney added as a sug- 
gestion he would like to have passed on. 

“No court document,’’ Gaspardi said. ‘‘ This is 
letter paper and was made of linen pulp from high-class 
rags.” 

“‘T see me job glimmering,’ sadly remarked the 
sleuth. 

‘*Oh, no,”’ said Gaspardi with a laugh. 
shall solve the mystery.”’ 

“‘With nothing to go on but that scrap of paper?”’ 

Gaspardi nodded, left his chair and reached for his 
hat and coat. 

“Let us lose no time.”’ he told Sweeney. 


“Maybe we 
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Chapter IV. 

ASPARDI, who had worked in paper mills as a 

‘young man before starting business for himself, 
had perceived through his microscope that the wire 
netting on which the pulp was poured for this par- 
ticular. paper was very fine, running, probably, eighty 
to the inch. The quality of the fibre also was very high. 
He could have traced the makers of the paper with these 
two facts alone, but the magnification of the scrap before 
him had given him a still more important fact. Just a 
fragment of the manufacturing company’s water mark 
showed. This fragment suggested the tip of an eagle’s 
wing. Moreover, the little white lines of this tip 
showed brokenly. Gaspardi knew that the water mark 
plate attached to the cylinder pressing down into the 
paper in process of completion had become broken. The 
eagle water mark was used by one of the largest com- 
panies in northern New York. 

The old rag man gave Sweeney just time enough to 
telephone his captain. They piled aboard a Buffalo 
express at nine o’clock and were at the paper mill at 
nine the next morning. 

Gaspardi found the purchasing agent, with whom he 
had done business for many years, and laid before him 
the scrap of paper taken from the dead hand of Pardeau. 

The purchasing agent called in his company’s expert, 
and Sweeney saw the thickness of the scrap of paper 
measured with a micrometer caliper which, with vernier 
attachment, gave readings of measurements in ten 
thousandths of an inch. Tests were made for color and 
fibre composition, finish of surface, and finally the 
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disarranged water mark on the paper was studied. 

The company’s expert then took his visitors to the 
filing room and from the samples of damaged pioduct 
kept there drew out a full-sized sheet of the paper 
matching the scrap with the broken wing tip. 

The sales and shipping departments were visited and 
the records looked up. Within an hour Gaspardi and 
Sweeney learned that the paper with the damaged 
water mark had been made just six weeks before. The 
“run’’ of this particular product of the mills was hardly 
under way before the break in the watermark plate on 
what is known as the ‘‘ dandy roll”’ was discovered by 
the foreman in charge of the machinery. The run was 
stopped and repairs made. Only enough of the badly 
marked paper was made to complete about ten reams. 
At a reduced price these ten reams were sold and 
shipped to the firm of Wakefield and Forest of Leonard 
street, New York City. The shipment was made a 
month back. 

The tiny scrap of paper had narrowed the field of 
search, and the gateway to that field was the stationery 
shop of Wakefield and Forest in Manhattan. 

Gaspardi and Sweeney took the next train back to 
New York, reaching the city at midnight. With a 

grateful handshake for his Katie’s father, 
Sweeney hurried to his mother’s little flat 
in Abingdon Square, not far from the textile 
district, to catch a few hours’ sleep before 
again lowering his nose to the now highly 
promising trail. 
Chapter V. 
CLEAR, crisp, autumn morning found 
Sweeney waiting in the stationery- 
shop of Wakefield and Forest, on Leonard 
street, west of Broadway. With the arrival 
of Mr. Wakefield he displayed his scrap of 
paper, and asked to be shown some of that 
particular line of stationery. It was readily 
found. : 

The sun was flooding Leonard street in a 
brilliant stream, laving the fronts of the 

‘buildings north and south of the curbs. 
Sweeney took a sheet of paper and stepped 
to the sidewalk, facing the east. He held 
it up to the sun which was now well over 
the tops of the houses on the East Side. 
The eagle with the broken wing showed 
clearly in the mesh of the paper. 

“‘That’s the goods I want,’’ he told Mr. 
Wakefield. ‘‘ Can I see you in private for 
amoment?”’ 

He showed his badge and was invited 
into the office back of the shop. 

Mr. Wakefield told him that this particu- 
lar consignment of stationery had been 
displayed for sale just one week. Only two 
boxes of the stock had been sold. He called 
in his head clerk. The clerk remembered 
making the sales. One purchaser was a 
well-known minister engaged in settlement 
work in the lower West Side. The other 
was a stenographer, a young women, 
whose name he did not know. 

“«She always buys here,’”’ he said, ‘“‘and 
works in the block. She passes the door 
avery morning and generally nods and 
smiles to me.” 

“Has she passed yet?’’ asked Sweeney, 
eagerly. 

“No; she is due to go by any moment.”’ 

“Point her out to me.”’ 

He followed the clerk to the entrance. of the shop and 
stood behind him in a shadowy place. 

‘Hold your handkerchief in your left hand, hiding it 
at the side of the door,’’ he instructed the clerk. 
“When she nods drop the handkerchief.” 

Sweeney felt that in five or ten minutes he would 
have the person who saw Harrington Pardeau die, 
would have the letter which he believed to be a black- 
mailing one, and in a little while after the mystery 
would be cleared up. 

Sweeney noticed the clerk’s left hand twitching and 
saw him nod his head once, twice and a third time. 
But he did not drop the handkerchief. 

““What’s the matter?’’ he demanded. 

‘““There she goes, the girl on the outside, nearest the 
curb,”’ replied the clerk. ‘‘She glanced across the street 
as she passed and did not see me.”’ 

That was enough for the detective. He stepped to 
the sidewalk and took up the trail of his quarry. 

The girl was prettily dressed, trim of carriage, and 
Sweeney could see that her. hair was jet black. Sud- 
denly she left the little group of girls she had been walk- 
ing with and stepped into a narrow entrance near West 
Broadway. He followed and found himself in a small 
vestibule at one end of which was a narrow elevator. 
The car was aloft and she turned on her heels facing the 
detective. 

“Katrina! Katie!’’ he gasped. 

**Mike!’’ she echoed in (Continued on page 33) 
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Not Nut Meats 


Though the taste is like toasted nuts. 


These are simply whole grains—Rice grains in this case—puffed to eight 
times normal size. 


We sealed the grains up in guns. We kept the grains rolling, for one 
whole hour, in 550 degrees 0: heat. 


That heat turned the moisture in the grains to steam. and created 
tremendous pressure. Then we shot the guns. : 


And these grains came out—steam-exploded—filled with a myriad cells. 
Airy and crisp and nut-like—walls as thin as tissue. 


Like fairy wafers with a fascinating flavor. 


And millions of dishes are now served mornings, with cream and sugar, 
or mixed with any fruft. 


g 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


- They Float 


Countless homes now serve them also as a dairy dish for suppers. 
Serve them in bowls of milk. 


They get whole grains with every granule exploded, so digestion can 
instantly act. Toasted, bubble-like wafers, four times as porous as bread. 
Fragile, crisp and dainty—the most inviting morsels ever made from grain. 


And they use them like nut meats—use them in candy, use them to 
garnish ice cream. Children eat the grains like peanuts in the hungry hours 
between meals 


These are really food confections. 


Tell your grocer to send you a package of each and see how your 
folks enjoy them. 


The Quaker Oats O@mpany 


Sole Makers 


Made by the process of Prof. A. P. Anderson 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


MANS WORLDS 


With the largest paid-in-advance circulation of any magazine in the world, this department of Woman’s World 
constitutes the loudest voice ever lifted in the name of the people. To waste such an enormous force for civic 
betterment would be as wanton as the non-utilization of the power of Niagara. Two millions of homes stirred 
to concerted action can practically bring to pass any legislation for the public good. 


Editorials by Herbert Kaufman 


The Greatest Battle in History 


BATTLE between a mastodon and a horde of cavemen! Conceive the picture 

if you can—the Titanic brute towering above the human insects—tusks slash- 

ing impotently—the hairy little savages creeping from rock to rock, hurling their 

poisoned stone-headed spears—here an overbold hunter suddenly caught beneath 

a foot as big as a Saratoga trunk which crushes like a trip-hammer—the querulous 

trumpeting of the pachyderm irritated into insane fury—the incoherent mouthings 
of his pigmy tormentors—what a contest! 

The scroll of the years is rolled back a hundred hundred centuries. On the 
canvas of imagination are limned our distant sires, prognathous-jawed, thick- 
chested, muscle-bound, their huge torsos overtopping legs that seem like pipe- 
stems by the contrast. 

We are back to the beginning of things; back in the pre-dawn of civilization 
when beasts were gentler than humans and the code of the carnivora was the 
gentlest law of the universe. A terrible seene—an epic of the hunter. 

But I know of a more dramatic fight than this, more tragic than that in the 
blood-soaked pass of Thermopylae or Islam Shah’s assault upon Delhi. — 

The brush of no Meissonier or Lady Butler ever portrayed so enormous a 
theme. ; 

Dismiss from your mind the charge of the Scotch Grays; ‘‘forget the thin 
red line at Balaklava;’’ erase the memory of Winkelried’s last stand in the Alpine 
Highways. 

The painter of my picture is the sun, and the canvas is a moving picture reel. 
We sit in a darkened room. Silently we await the path of light from the balcony 
behind us. There is a sputter and whirr, and suddenly upon the sheet ahead, 
queer forms begin to move, strange, dise-shaped, transparent, moving with incredible 
swiftness. After awhile we perceive that it is not an animated geometrical design 
from the morbid brain of a raving cubist, but a reality—the uncanny strife between 
the forces of virtue and evil—the ancient grudge of the good and the bad angels. 

A miracle is in our eyes. We are actually beholding the battle which began 
when life first pulsed in Adam’s veins. It is the war between health and disease— 
the battle for control of the blood—leucocyte against phagocyte. 

Science has combined the microscope and the motion camera, and the day is 
not far distant when a‘few pennies will be ‘‘ open sesame ”’ to revelations 
beyond purchase ten years ago. 

Disease, that most versatile of protean artists, will be shortly starred in his 
thousands of roles. 

What the most eminent pathologists of the Nineteenth Century could 
never learn, the layman may now witness as a mere episode in a dime’s worth 
of entertainment. 

To me there is no greater augury of hope for sanity and clean living and mor- 
ality than these triumphs of scientific motion photography. Disease can only 
flourish where ignorance is dominant. The average man only believes what he can 
behold. The indefinite and the invisible seldom appall him. With the majority 
of us, out of sight means out of mind. But when we are brought face to face with 
the indubitable proof of forces within ourselves which destroy character and 
feed upon vitality; when we know by the evidence of our own vision that physical 
foulness breeds the servants of death; when our memory is filled with actual pictures 
of bacilli and microbes devastating our blood—when the operations of digestion 
are in plain sight and we can observe and measure the difficulties with which our 
stomachs must deal—when we learn at first hand, how we store poisons within 
our systems—when we witness the foul pests which are nurtured upon these vile 
secretions—when we cannot escape the realization that it is our own follies and 
indulgences and passions that induce the miseries from which we suffer a greater 
era than the Golden Age will descend upon the earth. 


The Balkans as Bad as the Turks 


{PSs BALKAN states have lost the admiration and sympathy so recently and — 
fulsomely extended by civilization, and with the decline of confidence in Bul- 
garia, Servia and Montenegro, a slow but definite sympathy for the tottering 
Ottoman Empire has begun to manifest itself. 

Evidently the whole lot down there in the southeast of Europe are a bad 
outfit. The atrocities of the allies in their internecine strife quite parallel the worst 
outrages of the Musselmen. There seems little distinction between the wolf packs. 
They appear to be of one breed—brutal, cruel, blood-thirsty—thinly veneered 
with civilization, but under their masquerade upon a common level of savagery. 

The Balkan states are as unfit for self-government as Turkey. It would be 
well for humanity if the great powers assumed the policeman’s baton and took 
charge of the whole district. The Balkans are not fit for autonomy. The Twen- 
tieth Century cannot and will not submit to the spectacle of murder in the name 
of war. Faugh! 


Do Moving Pictures Hurt Your Eyes? 


The corn crops may fail, Wall Street may go into bankruptcy, the high cost 
of living continue its star climbing contest, the tariff plays ducks and drakes 
with industry, but so long as the moving pictures continue to “show” 
to five or ten millions of men, women and children, there will be no decrease in 
the demand for eye-glasses. We are not technical, and therefore we cannot enter 
into a scientific discourse as to the whys and wherefores of the subject, but com- 
mon sense tells us that nobody can regularly strain the sight following the screen 
drama, without an appreciable weakening of vision. Emerging from a theatre 
after witnessing a motion picture performance of several hours duration, we found 
ourselves suffering from actual pain and felt the effects of the strain for hours after. 
It is therefore quite pertinent to warn parents against the disastrous effects of mo- 
tion photography upon the eyesight of the young, especially of children who have 
already evidenced visual weakness. 
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Send the: Gat 


By HERBERT. KAUFMAN 


The iron must enter your soul, my lad— 

Stand the gaff; 

The hour will come when your ears will smart, 

When your cheeks will burn and the tears will start— 
Let ’em laugh; 

For the testing of manhood’s a cruel thing, 

And the lash of suspicion is heavy with sting, 

And slander and gossip are waiting to fling 

Their mud at the beat of ambition’s strong wing. 
Injustice has always stood ready with lies, 

She’s ahead on the heights and expecting your rise; 
You must pay for your progress, for there’s no success 
Where the wolf-pack of envy does not yelp and press. 
You must pay for your courage, you can’t dare the stars 
And escape without anguish and bruises and sears. 
The cheat and the coward are trailing your track, 
The sneak lurks behind you to stab in the back. 

Keep honor, no matter how heavy the cost, 

Keep honor, nothing that counts can be lost. 

When the choice lies before you to be or seem right, 
‘Then, to H with appearances—stand up and fight. 


What Napoleon Probably Thought 


ik IS the morning of his coronation. Citizen-General Bonaparte is about to 
become Napoleon the First, Emperor of France. The world has turned topsy- 
turvy. A little bourgeoise colonial rules in the halls of the Louis. What emotions 
must be surging through that strange, implacable brain. ° 

Paris is a riot of bunting, the streets tremble under the tread of regiments; 
through the open window he can hear the distant- buzzing of the exuberant hive. 

His mouth twitches; he strives to conquer the smirk of satisfaction that tugs 
at his lip corners. The valets appear. They garb him in his royal habiliments. 
His eyes dwell fondly upon the splendid ermine-lined robe. 

-'Does he visualize the ascendency of a mightier dynasty than history has yet 
known? Does his prophetic brain pierce the distant curtains of the horizon? What 
means this dilation of proud nostrils, the tensing of that wide-swung jaw? Is 
Napoleon setting the universal chessboard for another Titanic game? 

You can bet your life not. It is dollars to crullers that he’s thinking of the old 
gang at Ajaccio—saying to himself: ‘How I wish they could see me now: they 
would laugh when I said I would ‘get there.’ Mon Dieu, but I'd give a lot if “Skinny” 
LaFitte or ‘‘Red’’ DuPont would stick his headin the door at this particular minute.”’ 

Great men are only great in big ways. Crowns cannot change human nature. 
There’s mighty little difference between the kinfolk of grandfather Adam. 


Prison Reform Means Reformed Prisoners 


OME day society will regard its criminals chiefly as mental and moral deficients— 

“congenitally warped or without ethical training—handicapped by birth or 
environment. 

Granted that there will always exist malefactors unable to extenuate their 
felonies, none the less we must acknowledge that wrong-doing chiefly originates 
in ignorance and incompetence. 

“Therefore, it is the duty of the state to reclaim—not to revenge. 

It is expedient, both as a matter of justice and economy, to reform and habili- 
tate—the sick of brain and soul demand cure equally as much as the infirm of body. 

At present brutality, harshness and oppression characterize the administra- 
tion of the average jail and penitentiary. 

A recent investigation of Sing Sing discloses the following terrible facts: Whites 
and blacks share the same cells. The diseased and the healthy—boy and adults— 
are herded together. Horrible vices are permitted to flourish-without objection. 
Food is provided but once daily. Even ‘sufficient drinking water is denied the 
inmates. The buildings are over-run with vermin. There is no regard to sanita- 
tion or ventilation. The prisoners are exploited and preyed upon by the guards. 
Graft in a hundred petty forms is prevalent in every department of the institution. 

The report of the committee reads like a page from the history of the Dark 
Ages. It is a terrible document—a fearful indictment of a civilized community. 

Until we regard prisons as moral hospitals—until we place them under humane 
control—until we bend every means to uplift the felon rather than to trample him 
further in the muck of viciousness—until we cease to exploit the lawbreaker for 
the benefit of contractors—until we teach criminals trades at which they can secure 
employment after release, instead of confining their labor to occupations which 
(as a result of prison competition) no longer exist outside of prison walls—until we 
regard these men as weak brothers who must be strengthened and not further 
debased—we can never expect to erase the stripes from the soul of the convict. 


“Out of the Mouths of Babes’’ 


E WAS barely six. His eager, wistful face was radiant with interest. 
“Mother, dear,’’ he queried, “‘why did they wash their hands when they 
entered the Temple?”’ . 

She explained, translating as well as she could, that it was a symbol “of their 
will to wash their souls.’’ 

He was puzzled. ‘I don’t see how a soul can get dirty if it is something that 
you can’t see or touch.” , 

After a little while she made him realize that the soul becomes soiled by wicked- 
ness and evil thoughts. He was silent for awhile, pondering, his little forehead 
puckered with thought. 

“Well, it seems to me,” he finally said, ‘“‘that washing their hands couldn’t 
do any good. Why didn’t they wash their souls by doing and thinking nice things?”’ 
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T takes more than flour and sugar, 
more than butter and eggs, more 


NATIONAL \ than nuts and spices, more than fruits 
BISCUIT ia 
\ COMPANY ~ 


and flavors to make perfect biscuit. 


maniac a 


Skull is required; and intelligence; and: 
unceasing care; and clean bakeries. 


These—all these—the National 


Biscuit Company provides. 


But the National Biscuit Company 
is not satisfied with making perfect 
biscuit. To keep them in perfect 
condition is equally important. 


And so the National Biscuit 


Company protects its products ina 
way that was not dreamed of a few 
years ago. Some are packed in 
small tins, some in packages with the 
famous In-er-seal Trade Mark and 
some in the familiar glass-front can. 


Then, by a distributing system that 
extends from coast to coast—cover- 
ing every city, every-town, every 
village, and nearly every hamlet in 
the United States—National Biscuit 
Company puts its products on the 
shelves of the grocery stores of the 
country. 


Thus are freshness and flavor re- 
tained. Thus are National Biscuit 
Company products protected from 
oven to table. 


Wherever biscuit are sold, there you 
will find the perfect biscuit of the 
National Biscuit Company. Whether 
sweetened or unsweetened; whether 
known as crackers or cookies, wafers 
or snaps, cakes or jumbles, each 
variety is the best of its kind. 


Buy biscutt 
baked by 


MT setionat ' NATIONAL 
: BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Always look for that Name 


me 
“aS 


“Ghe- Guaranteed -FLrour 


VCCIDENT 


Costs a little more than others 
worth tt. 


In healthy home towns, where Baking Day is an Institution, 

and every housewife an expert in the fine art of Bread. 

Making —Occident Flour finds greatest favor. Your grocer refunds . 
* your money without argument if you are not satisfied. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Soy 


. OEE 


ow 


oa) Why not have the best when you can buy them 
| at such low, unheard-of Factory Prices? ee 


Are heavily made of the highest grade, se-' 
ected material, beautifully finished with 
improvements that absolutely surpassanythin: 
ever produced. The Bestin the World. Guar-@a2m 
= anteedfor Years by a Two Million Dollar Bond. EN? Fr 
3 435-No matter where you live you can try a SN 
Hoosier in your own home 30 days without a : 
penny 8 expense fo you. ““You can save enough 
’ ona single Hoosier Stove to buy your Winter's § 
= : hy F uel.”* SEND TODAY for LARGE FREE CATALOG & PRICES, = 


he Best in the World “Hoosier Stove Factory, 332 State St, Marion, Ind. 


BENNETT MEDICAL COLLEGE “Medical Departmen» LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, Chicago, Illinois, 
TOISo Up to AN ae rn ences ats Fall and Winter term opening Tuesday, September 23, 
aed to ois date students will be received on the present four year term; after January 1, 1914, the five 
Snibel orotic e enforced. Co-Educational, Non-Sectarian, Continuous Course, exceptional hospital and 
sixth ia yoy Large Faculty, ample and newly equipped laboratories, all graduates guaranteed interneships. Forty- 
Plan.” The . a oeta Aiktne ready for mailing. Write for information concerning entrance requirements and “‘Self-Help 
“Resid Wiles contemplating the study of medicine and not having the necessary entrance credits, should write regarding 

Sarit G Home. Study Courses’’ as conducted under the auspices of the University. Address Department W. 

COLLEGE AND OFFICES, 1358-1362 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


The Heart of the House 


By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


Bread and Bread 
Making 

EAST bread may 

be raised with 
compressed yeast, dry 
yeast, or a liquid yeast 
procured from a bake 
shop. People living 
in country places, 
some distance from 
markets, find the dry 
yeast cake most con- 
venient. Delicious 
bread may be made 
with dry yeast cake. 
It is combined with 
potatoes, sugar, salt 
and water, and made into what is called potato 
yeast. This potato yeast may be kept in a cool 
place and used for several bakings, or fresh 
yeast may be prepared for each baking. 

Quicker bread may be made from the com- 
pressed yeast cake, which is bought fresh for 
each baking. It is simply broken in pieces, dis- 
solved in lukewarm water, and added to the 
warm mixture, which forms the base of the 
bread. Bread made from the compressed 
yeast cakes may be finished in five or six hours, 


Essentials in Bread Making 


Liquid must be lukewarm when added to the 
yeast cake. 

Bread must be thoroughly kneaded. 

The dough should double in size before cut 
down or kneaded again. 

Best flavor of bread is produced by long, slow 
rising. The temperature of the room at about 
sixty or sixty-five degrees produces such bread. 

Quicker bread is made by the addition of more 
yeast and a higher temperature for rising. 

Two high a temperature kills the yeast plants 
and sours the bread. ; 

Medium-sized loaves should bake one hour in 
a moderate oven. This length of time is neces- 
sary to bake the bread to the center and pro- 
duce a thick nutty crust. The temperature of 
the oven should be kept low enough to permit 
the bread to remain in the oven for this length 
of time without becoming too brown or burned 
in spots. 

Quick Bread from Compressed Yeast 


One quart of scalded milk, or milk and water; 
4 tablespoons of shortening, 4 tablespoons of 
sugar, 2 teaspoons of salt, 2 cakes of compressed 
yeast, dissolved in 1 cup of lukewarm water; 
flour to knead. 

Scald the milk, and add the sugar, salt and 
shortening. Cool this mixture, until luke- 
warm, and add the soaked yeast cakes. Add 
flour, and knead at once into a large loaf. Cover 
and set to rise. When it has doubled its size 
in bulk mould into loaves. This recipe makes 
two medium-sized loaves with two tins of bis- 
cuits. This bread is improved if only a small 
amount of the flour is added to the liquid to 
make a sponge. Allow to rise, then add more 
flour and knead into a large loaf, which should 
double its size before moulding into small 
loaves. 


Some Requested and 


Red Pepper Catsup 


Twelve red peppers (I am sure this is the 
sweet pepper ripe), 1 quart of vinegar, 2 table- 
spoons of grated horseradish, 4 sliced onions. 

Boil ten minutes, then strain. Add 1 tea- 
cup of brown sugar, 1 ounce celery seed, 1 
ounce mace and 1 pint of cider vinegar. Boil 
one hour and bottle. Remove the seeds from 
the peppers and grind peppers and onions in the 
meat grinder. The seeds are very hot. 


Pickled Cauliflower 


Two cauliflowers, cut up; 1 pint small onions, 
3 medium-sized red peppers. 

Dissolve one-half pint of salt in water enough 
to cover vegetables and let stand over night. 
In the morning drain, heat two quarts of vine- 
gar with four tablespoons of mustard, until it 
boils. Add vegtables and boil fifteen minutes, 
until a fork tan be thrust through cauliflowers. 


Sweet Melon Pickles 


Seven pounds fruit, 3 pounds sugar, 1 pint 
vinegar. : ; 
Let the vinegar and sugar boil until sugar is 


dissolved. Then drop into this the melon rinds- 


after they have been boiled until tender. Let 
boil until clear. Drop into them a small bag of 
cloves and cinnamon. 


Sweet Tomato Pickles 


One peck green tomatoes, 6 large onions, 
sliced. 

Sprinkle with one cup of salt and let stand 
over night. Drain and add 2 quarts of water 
and 1 quart of vinegar. Boil fifteen minutes, 
then drain again and throw this vinegar and 
water away. Add to the pickle 2 pounds of 
sugar, 2 quarts of vinegar, 2 tablespoons of 
cloves, 2 tablespoons of allspice, 2 tablespoons 
of ginger, 2 tablespoons of mustard, 2 table- 
spoons of cinnamon and 1 teaspoon of cayenne 
pepper. Boil fifteen minutes. Will keep in a 
stone jar. Allspice and cloves should be tied 
in rags. 

Carrot Pickles 


Cut carrots in rather thick slices and boil in 
salted water until tender. 

For two quarts of carrots use: One-half cup 
of sugar, 1 cup of vinegar, 1 cup of water, 6 


Quick Graham Bread 


Use the above recipe and add enough white 
flour to make a sponge. Allow to rise. Take 
half the sponge and add enough graham flour 
to knead. Allow to rise and mould and bake as 
white bread. The remainder of the sponge may 
be used for white bread. This is a very useful 
recipe, as both white and graham bread may be 
made the same day from the same sponge. 


Potato Yeast 

Two quarts of boiling water, 4 or 5 large 
potatoes, 14 cup of salt, 34 cup of granulated 
sugar, 41% cups of flour, 1 or 2 yeast cakes dis- 
solved in lukewarm water. In place of the 
yeast cakes 1 pint of liquid yeast may be used. 

Mix together the salt, sugar and flour. Boil 
the potatoes in the two quarts of water. When 
they are done, pour the boiling water over the 
dry ingredients, stirring meanwhile. If the 
sugar and salt have been thoroughly blended 
with flour before the boiling water is added, 
there will be no lumps. Mash the potatoes at 
once and strain through a sieve or potato ricer 
to avoid lumps. Mix the potatoes with the 
other mixture and cool to lukewarm. Then add 
the yeast or yeast cakes, softened in lukewarm 
water. Allow torise over night. One cup of this 
may be put away in a fruit jar to serve as a 
starter for the next yeast. It should be kept in 
a dark, cool place. Bread made from such 
yeast has a better flavor than when a yeast cake 
is added each time. ; 

Bread Made from Potato Yeast 

Tf two quarts of liquid is desired (two quarts - 
will make five medium-sized loaves and a large 
pan of biscuit), simply add to the potato yeast 
enough warm water, not hot, to make up the 
two quarts. A little shortening may be melted 
and added, but excellent bread is made without. 
Warm the potato yeast to lukewarm by setting 
the dish in warm water. In cold weather the 
flour should be warmed. When lukewarm add 
enough flour to the yeast to form a sponge and 
set in a warm place to rise. When frothy and 
bubbling add enough more flour to make a 
stiff dough, and knead until smooth and small 
blisters appear on the surface of the dough, 
Set in a warm place. When it has doubled its 
bulk mould into loaves. The portion desired 
for biscuit should be cut off and mixed with 
shortening. Butter makes a darker colored 
biscuit, but the flavor is delicious. Any short- 
ening may be used, avoiding, of course, anything 
from smoked meats or fish which would give an 
unpleasant flavor. Use one-half cup of short- 
ening to a large pan of biscuit. q 

This recipe has been used for years and given 
satisfaction. It is especially desirable for use 
in country places, where fresh compressed yeast 
cakes cannot be had. 

Care of Bread After Baking 

Bread should be removed from the tins as 
soon as baked and cooled in the fresh air, un- 
covered. When cool, it should be kept in a 
tightly covered tin box or stone jar. The bread 
box should be scalded and dried in the sunshine 
at least every week. A cloth should not be kept 

the bread box. 


Contributed Recipes 


cloves, stick cinnamon. Boil all together, then 
add carrots and cook agaim. Set them back 
and cook slowly about an hour or less. 


Ripe Sweet Pepper Catsup 


One bushel peppers, 1 dozen ripe cucumbers, 
1 dozen large onions, 44 peck apples. 

Remove seeds from peppers and the cores 
from the apples, peel and seed the cucumbers, 
and peel the onions. Add 14 dozen small pep- 
pers, stemmed and seeded. Run all through a 
meat grinder. Mix through this 4 gallon of 
salt. Let it stand 24 hours, then squeeze 
through a cotton sack, 1 quart at a time. Put 


* 34 gallon of good cider vinegar on the stove, in 


which put 4 pounds of brown sugar, 2 ounces of 
ground mace, 3 ounces of ground cinnamon. 
Let it boil. Then boil 14 pint. white mustard 
seed and 4 pint of celery seed in 4 pint of 
vinegar for one hour. Pour all over the catsup, 
stirring all the time. Let the catsup set on the 
stove and scald until very tender. Then put in 
self-sealers. 
Spanish Pickles 

One peck green. tomatoes, thinly sliced; 4 
onions, thinly sliced; 1 cup salt, 4% ounce 
cloves, 1% ounce allspice berries, 44 ounce 
peppercorns, 14 cup brown mustard seed, 1 
pound brown sugar, 4 green peppers, finely 
chopped; cider vinegar. 

Sprinkle alternate layers of tomatoes and 
onions with salt and let stand over night. In 
the morning drain and put in a preserving 
kettle. Cover with vinegar, add the spices and 
sugar. Boil one-half hour. 


Pan Holder 


aN NN 
a] (IO. 


If you have a broad shelf, nail under it two 
grooved cleats just far enough apart to receive 
the dishpan. The rim of the dishpan will slide 
in the groove, and the handle placed at the front 
of the shelf is easily reached. Pans placed 
under a shelf in this manner are very convenient 
and out of sight. 
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LARGEST MAKERS 
HEATING 2. COOKING 
APPLIANCES 
IN THE WORLD 


Sold by 
first-class Dealers 
Everywhere 


THE MicHIGANn STOVE COMPANY 
DETROIT CHICAGO 


You'll find ee newest 
things for baby in this 
New Baby Book; 


mailed free on request 


Let The Baby Book serve you 

as it has served more than one 

«© hundred thousand other mothers 
from Maine to California. 


Ap T have put into this newest Baby 
Book the results of many years of 
experience, and added the great value- 
giving power of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Write me freely on any subject 
suggested by the baby’s needs or 
your own. My services are at your 
command. 


Ask me personally for a copy of the 
Falland Winter Baby Book No. 66W2. 


@ The Baby eamata 


SEARS, ROEBUCK anp CO. 
CHICAGO ~ 


One of 
Our 40 


The Seperl Wing Shipped FREE 


We, the manufacturers of the Wing Pianos for 


opsteK, you a itHour T ONE PENN or x Wing Flaye 
forty maxnitic ent jigns BERS Bett Sack 
est Piano 


Our parar OFFER: Positively the bi no 


the e supe: 
Wing 4 weeks in {oes + hod then if id *twant 
it ship it back AT OUR EXPENSE, NO C.O pi -ho obligations. 


Write Today for Big Piano aaa Tothose mee write 


at once we will send a valuable 156~ ok of Cor te In- 
formation About Pianos’’ Free and a Also bean ble at Art 
‘Catalog and full of great Free Shipment Wing Offer. 


WING & SON (Est. 1868) Wing Bldg., 
9th Ave. and 13th St., Dept. 3016, New York City 
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Helps for the Young Housekeeper 


The Daily, Weekly and Monthly Cleaning 

Dear Young Housekeeper—The answer to 
your question, “How can I keep my house 
clean,” might be answered by two words— 
system and modern conveniences. By system 
1 do not mean hard and fast rules, which cannot 
be broken, but a regular interval between thor- 
ough cleaning days. The successful house- 
keeper of experience cleans thoroughly once a 
week. Perhaps her day is Friday, but if she 
finds that on that day she wishes to go out with 
a friend, system would demand that she stay 
at home to dust and clean. Experience tells her 
she needs the day out, and that the weekly 
cleaning can be done Thursday or Saturday as 
well. For that one week the cleaning may be 
made easier; as one good housekeeper - says, 
“Just touch the high points.” Next week a 
more thorough cleaning may be done. Your 
experience will soon teach you that good 
health and happiness demand cleanliness, and 
to obtain even approximate cleanliness it is 
necessary to dust polished surfaces every day. 
Every week all rugs should be cleaned with the 


carpet sweeper and a vacuum cleaner if possible. 
A thorough dusting should be done at this time: 
couch covers and pillows dusted out of doors, 
and of course all bare floor surfaces cleaned, the 
method of cleaning depending upon the kind of 
floors you have. 

The monthly cleaning is much the same as 
the regular weekly cleaning, with a few addi- 
tional duties, which tend to keep a sweet and 
clean home. If no special time is set aside for 
these duties, they are never done until the an- 


nual or semi-annual cleaning time arrives. 


The extra duties for monthly cleaning are, 
dusting over doors and windows, using the radi- 
ator brush in radiators, taking rugs out of doors 
for a thorough cleaning 

I wish you would try this plan. Each week 
take one room for a thorough cleaning—I mean 


Menus for 4 


Monday—Breakfast 
Peaches Soft Boiled Eggs 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon or Supper 
Baked Macaroni 
Baked Apples 


Gingerbread 
Tea 
Dinner 
Tomato Soup 
Mashed Potatoes 
Lettuce Salad 


Veal Cutlets 
Fried Egg Plant 
Junket 


Tuesday—Breakfast 


Fresh Pears 
Scrambled Eggs 


Oatmeal 
Wheat Muffins 


Coffee 
Luncheon or Supper 
Boiled Rice e Celery 
Cake Jam 
Tea 
Dinner 
Roast Beef Baked Sweet Potatoes 


Brussels Sprouts or Hot Slaw 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
Rice Pudding 


Wednesday—Breakfast 
Oranges 
Graham Gems Cream of Wheat 


Omelette 
Luncheon or Supper 
Cold Roast Beef Lettuce Salad 
Fresh Apples Bread and Butter 
Dinner 
Baked Potatoes Baked Squash 
Baked Bananas Roast Beef Pie 
Apple Tapioca Pudding 
Thursday—Breakfast 
Grapes 
Griddle Cakes 


Flakes 
Bacon 
Coffee 
Luncheon or Supper 
Creamed Oysters 
Tea 
Dinner—(Without Meat) 
Bean Soup 
Stewed Carrots 
Baked Custard 
Friday—Breakfast 
Bananas and Cream 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon or Supper 
Creamed Potatoes 
Peaches and Cream 
Dinner : 
Baked Fish with Water Cress Garnish 
Baked Potatoes 
Creamed Celery 


Celery Cake 


Potatoes 
Cold Slaw 


Cereal 


Cake 


Apple Pie 


} 


Carrot Salad | 


Omelette with Bacon 


combining. the weekly and monthly cleaning. 
The next week another room, and so on through 
the house. If your house is very large, it will be 
longer than a month between thorough cleaning 
days, but even so, if you can do no better, you 
will be surprised how much cleaner you can 
keep your house. by this method. Notice that 
when your rug has been a long time without 
thorough cleaning that you have dust on your 
polished floor very soon after cleaning. Also 
notice, the cloud of dust on polished surfaces. 
Much less dusting is necessary when rugs are 
cleaned frequently. Another source of dust is 
from the door and window ledges.. A good 
housekeeper noticed small rolls of dust on her 
floors and particles floating inthe air only a few 
hours after the cleaning was completed by an 
experienced worker. She examined the window 
and door ledges and found-rolls of dust waiting 
for a good breeze to distribute them through 
the air and on floor and-furniture. This condi- 
tion in the kiteken is necessarily more dangerous 
than in other rooms. 


Now about some useful utensils for cleaning: . 


one of the most necessary things is an oiled dust 
cloth. .These may be bought at any depart- 
ment. store, but. you can make a good 
duster yourself at a small expense. As you 
know, the:reason for dusting is to get the dust 
out. of the house and not merely brush it from 
one surface, simply to have it float in the air 
and. settle’ some other place. Any sort of a 
duster which will take up the dust, and at the 
same time not harm the surface being dusted, is 
desirable: Such a duster is made from cheese- 
cloth, old underwear, or even old lisle hose. 
Cut the cloth of the desired size, put on a 
small amount of whatever cleaning or polishing 
oil you use, wrap the cloth in a compact bundle 
and leave it to saturate the entire piece of cloth. 
Shake thoroughly after dusting. Wash and oil 
whenever necessary. There should not be 
enough oil on the duster to leave streaks on 
polished surfaces, but just enough to take up 
the dust. 

The dust mops on the market are very useful 
in cleaning. The. mop should be put in a gal- 
vanized pail after each using to keep the oil in 
the mop. The oiled mop is very useful to re- 
move the dust from over doors.and windows. It 
shuvld be used-only where walls are painted, as 
otherwise the decorations may be soiled. 

The vacuum cleaner is another useful and 
necessary utensu. Inexpensive ones may be 
purchased at a price within the reach of all 
housekeepers. The underlying princinle ci 
taking up the dust, instead of simply floating it 
in the air of the room, is the real object of 
cleaning. 


September Week 


} Saturday—Breakfast 
- Grapes Cereal 
Graham Gems 
Coffee 


Luncheon or Supper 


Macaroni with Tomatoes 
Leitede Salad 


Cake 
Tea 
Dinner 

Boston Baked Beans 

Buttered Beets Boston Brown Bread 

Apple Pie 

Sunday—Breakfast 

Boiled Rice with Dates 

Syrup 


Pears 
Waffles 
Bacon 
‘Sunday Dinner 
Cream of Lettuce Soup 
Broiled Steak Baked Potatoes 
~~ Baked Bananas Buttered Beets 
Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
Peach Ice Cream with Cake 


Sunday Night Tea 


Cold Meat Egg or Peanut Butter 
Sandwiches Cake 
Jelly or Jam Tea 


Some Canned Foods for the Emergency 


Shelf 
Milk Soups 
Corn Peas 
Beans Asparagus 
Tomatoes Oysters 
Salmon Sardines 
Corned Beef Baked Beans 
Pineapple Jam 
Jelly Peaches 
Pears - White Cherries 
Cheese Macaroni 


Olive oil, nuts, crackers, cookies in boxes, 
and marshmallows, added to the above list, 
will furnish variety enough for emergency din- 
ners, as well as Sunday night lunches, or the 
lunch box. 2 

An Emergency Shelf Dinner 


Tomato Soup Hot Corned Beef 
Boiled Macaroni 
String Bean Salad with French Dressing 
Bread and Butter Sliced Pineapples 
Cookies 


Tasty sandwiches tempt the appetite, and 
can frequently be served in the place of meat 
Good summer sandwiches can be made from 
apples, nuts, lettuce and cheese, cheese and 
dates, cream cheese and ripe olives, chopped 
beef and lettuce. 
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Here is a meal prepared 
for you by a master chef. 
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i 


As costly a dish, as 
dainty a dish as ever was 
baked from beans. 


IN 


Your highest ideal in a 
dish of this kind. 


Yet a 15-cent can will 
tairly serve five people. 


Van@mps 


BAKED 
way Pager POR.opE ANS 
- “The National Dish’’ 


What You Get 


You get in this dish just the 
ripe, plump beans. 


I, 


You get equal-size beans, 
so they all bake alike. 


They are baked for hours in 
a costly steam oven, so the 
beans don’t crisp, don’t burst. 


They come to you nut-like, 
mellow and whole. They come 
with all the fresh oven flavor. 


IW 
PT 


Baked into the beans comes 
a zestiul sauce. A sauce 
which costs five times as much 
as common tomato sauce. 
Also a dainty piece of pork. 


This dish has become a sen- 
sation. You could pick it 
out by a single taste from 
twenty kinds of beans. 


Yet it comes to you baked 
—ready to serve in a minute 
—at a trifle per person. 


Do you think that it pays 
to serve baked beans less 
welcome than Van Camp’s? 


Three sizes: 
‘0, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by 


Van Camp Packing Co. 


Established 1861 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
(268) 
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The Handling of the Raw 
Milk used in the preparation of 


| Gene WBoreten 
|\EFAGLE 


| CONDENSED | 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


is entirely by scientific methods. 
Immediately after being taken 
from the cows the milk is removed 
to the Milk House, entirely sepa- 
rated from barns or other build- 
ings, where it is promptly cooled. 
Every precaution is taken to in- 
sure an absolutely pure product. 


As a Food for Infants and General House- 
hold Purposes Eagle Brand Has No Equal. 


Send for ‘‘ Borden’s Recipes,”’ 
‘* Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme,”’ 
‘My Biography,’’ a book for babies. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED 
MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality’’ 
New York 


Est. 1857 
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Geen 
Ae 
“how's concENeey 
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In construction, workman- 

Lasts Longer ship and design. ‘The Mon- 
arch is years ahead of all other ranges. It is 
made of malleable pon and po eet eo 

plete triple walls—asbestos an 

Less Fuel steel. Full protection against 
damage by corrosion. The top and oven heat 
quickly. Every seam is riveted tight—no bolts 
iM s ork or stove putty to loosen and fall 
es out. The Duplex Draft and Hot 


Blast Fire Boxinsureeven neat one full uae e 
= all the fuel. The polishe 
Better Cooking topneverneeds blacking. 
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ES 
** Cash in on 


Sent FREE! 
WRITE today! 
Address 


3026 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Do you realize that you can dis- 
card your old stove with advantage and profit? 


Two Valuable Books 
<The Range Problem’’ 


the Old Stove’’ 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 


Edison Phonograph 


o FREE TRIAL 


4 right to your own home. Entertain © 
# your family and your friends. Send it V@aeee 
fH back atourexpenseif you don’t wantto L We 


HW keepit. $2 a month now pays 
; for a genuine Edison Phonoe ct 
# graphat Rock Bottom 3 
4 Prices and without even 
@ interess on monthly pay- 
4 ments. Send today for our 


4 Catalog. 


beautiful Bgee Edison =—-  — em eres 
A postal will 5, But send it at once. f 
bE 


ISON PronoGRAPH Distrie’t'r # 
Suite 3016, #dison Bk.. Chicago 


Emancipating Mother 


Continued from page 8 


but, even lacking originality,it was rather true. 

In the next few weeks Mrs. Wilton was very 
busy, as a woman always is when there are car- 
penters in the house. For years she had been 
talking of a few improvements she wished made, 
and her husband had agreed to them, but was 
forever putting them off. The dinner with the 
Garths made the improvements possible, for it 
had been an interesting dinner for Mr. Wilton. 
He had been a prince of cheerfulness at the din- 
ner—so quickly did his thunderstorms pass 
away—and during the dinner Mr. Garth had 
mentioned a deal he would like to handle but 
was unable to finance without assistance. Mr. 
Wilton saw the merits of the matter at a glance, 
and as he had spare cash in bank he offered to 
take half the venture, and as Mr. Garth was 
overjoyed, it was arranged then and there that 
Mr. Wilton should take a trip to Florida to ar- 
range the details. He left the next day, and the 
third day thereafter the carpenters were in the 
house. , 

Mr. Wilton returned three weeks later to find 
his house quite changed. For a few hundred 
dollars it had been modernized, so far as the 
interior was concerned, and as with most things 
he had put off, he was glad his wife had carried 
it through. 

“We must have Garth and his wife over to see 
this soon,” he said, as he walked through por- 
tiered doors and over waxed floors and admired 
the fresh white woodwork and tasteful wall 
paper. “Garth has good taste. He’ll like this.” 

“T am so glad you like it,” said Mrs. Wilton: 
“Miss Withers was such a help. She suggested 
taking down most of the doors. They don’t 
use them much now. She suggested this green 
wall paper. She suggested waxed floors and 
rugs. The carpets were worn out, Joe.” 

“T know it,” he said. “I like these rugs, too.” 

“Miss Withers suggested rugs. She selected 
them.” 

“She has good taste, that girl. She has good 
sense, too. Good, quiet girl. I’m glad Mary 
likes her. She’ll make a good wife for some 
young fellow. Where is she?” 

“She has gone home. Or rather, she has gone 
to a convocation of the Advanced Circle of 
Female Suffragists.” 

“What! She is not one of them, is she? Why, 
she—she’s a lady.” 

“Many of them are,” said Mrs. Wilton. 
“Most of them are, I think. Mrs. Garth is one. 
I attended one of the meetings here with her 
last week.” 

“Vou!” said Mr. Wilton, bursting into laugh- 
ter. “You attended one of their meetings! 
You are fooling me! What is the joke?” 

“No joke, Joe. I joined.” 

“You joined! That’s too good! You joined 
the suffragists! Why, my dear, meek, little 
woman, you are no suffragist. What would you 
do if you had a vote?” 


“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Wilton. “I’d ask 
you how to vote, I suppose. I think most of 
the women would ask their husbands. But I’d 


like to have the right to vote if I wanted to. 
I'd like to be able to help whatever side you 
were on, if you needed my vote.” 

“Vou a suffragist!” repeated Mr. Wilton. 
“Why, you'll be emancipated, the next thing I 
know.” 

“By the way, Joe,” said Mrs. Wilton, “I’ve 
invited the Garths to dinner tonight.” 

“What’s that?” said Mr. Wilton, his face 
falling. 

“T say I invited the Garths to dinner tonight, 
dear,” said Mrs. Wilton again, in quite a matter 
of fact manner. “Now, this new chair I thought 
we needed badly. Miss Withers helped me 
pick zu 
They were in the parlor. Mr. Wilton ignored 
the chair. 

“You don’t mind that I invited the Garths, 
do you, Joe?” said Mrs. Wilton, but not with 
the usual tone of half fear. 

“Mind? Of course, I don’t mind!” said Mr. 


Wilton. “Why should I mind? But to come 
home from a long trip and then be told, the very 
first thing, that we are going to have a lot of the 
neighbors dragged in!” 

“Notalot. Only two, Joe,” said Mrs. Wilton. 
“Only Mrs. and Mr. Garth.” 

If his wife did not, as usual, begin to cower, 
Mr. Wilton did not notice. He was working 
himself up into a fury as usual. 

“A lot of folks dragged in the very night I get 
home!” he said. “And I wasn’t asked, was I?” 

He started for the hall door. He walked al- 
most to it before he noticed there was no door, 
only an opening with a portiere. He hesitated 
and turned back. ~ 

“T suppose I don’t have to be asked,” he said, 
scornfully, and Mrs. Wilton looked at him with 
the first rudiments of fear. He snapped his 
fingers and began his stamping up and down. 
At the first step his foot struck one of the loose, 
slipping rugs. It glided several inches with 
him, and he had to throw out one hand to catch 
his balance. 

“Oh, no!” he said, “I don’t have to be——” 

Luckily he caught the edge of the mantel with 
his hand. The floor, where it was bare was 
waxed to the smoothness of glass. Mrs. Wilton 
was not lying on the sofa with her hands over 
her ears, watching him with fear-filled eyes. 
She was standing just as she had stood. She 
was not triumphing. She seemed to be watch- 
ing him with gentle curiosity. Her face showed 
regret. It might have been regret that she had 
invited the Garths. More likely it was regret 
that her husband was giving way to temper. 

“T thought,” she said, “you might like to have 
them over. You must have a great deal to tell 
Mr. Garth.” 

“You thought!” said Mr. Wilton. “Oh, yes, 
you thought 7 

He began his stride again, slipped twice and 
stood still. It was no use trying to stamp across 
that field of glass. 

“You thought!” he said, trying to work up 
the rage that did not come, because there was 
no door to slam and no floor he could stamp up 
and down. “Yes, you thought!” 

He moved cautiously to the hall. 

“That’s always the way with you women! 
You think!” 

He put his hand on the knob of the front door, 


-which was standing wide open. 


“You think, don’t you?” he said. “You 
think about getting a lot of people into the 
house. That’s what you think about.” 

He tried to rage, but he made a very poor 
attempt. The necessary accessories were lack- 
ing. His wife seemed hardly so much as inter- 
ested in his poor, weak attempt. But he had 
the front door still. They could take away the 
inner door that slammed so the house shook on 
its foundations! He did not think all this. He 
did not know he had been trying to find a door 
to slam, or that he wanted to stamp on a safe 
floor. He only faintly knew his anger was not a 
success. But now, with his hand on the knob 
of the front door all his indignation welled up. 
It was as if a knight, cowed by numbers, sud- 
denly found his sword. He glared once at Mrs. 
Wilton and stepped outside. He drew the door 
shut with a mighty pull. 

The house should have echoed and reechoed, 
but it did not. When the door had closed within 
six inches it hesitated. He jerked angrily, but 
the door would not slam. Slowly and sedately, 
it closed of its own accord. 

Mr. Wilton glowered at it for a moment, and 


- then he seated himself on the front steps and 


looked out across his lawn. He sat there five 
eannites and then the door opened behind 
im. 

“Joe, dear,” said Mrs. Wilton, “it is time you 
went up and put on your dinner clothes.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Wilton cheerfully, and 
he got up, and went up, and whistled as he put 
them on. 

Mrs. Wilton was emancipated. 


Table Manners for Children 


Do not sit sideways on the chairs or lean back 
in them. 

Never put your elbows on the table. 

Do not make playthings of either the food or 
silverware, 

Break a small piece of bread from the slice. 
Never butter and attempt to eat from the entire 
slice or even half slice. 

The mouth should be wiped with the napkin 
both before and after drinking. 

Be sure to swallow all food in the mouth be- 
fore taking a drink. 

Do not look at people through the bottom of 
the glass as though it were a field glass. 

Sip the soup quietly from the side of the 
spoon. Medium-sized spoons should be pro- 
vided for children. 

Do not put either spoon or fork further into 
the mouth than is necessary. 

Put just enough food on the end of the fork. to 
make a proper-sized mouthful. 

Do not tip the plate for the last drop of soup. 

Never put potato skins, egg shells, etc., on the 
tablecloth. Either put them on the side of the 
plate or ask for a saucer. 

Do not dip cake or bread into the water. 

Never help yourself with your own knife, 
fork or spoon. 

Do not reach across the table or in front of 
anyone, 

Never take anything from a plate and put it 
back to take something else. 


Lay your knife and fork on your plate so that 
it will not fall off when the plate is removed. 

Children should be helped first at meals, and 
should be given a little recess between the dinner 
course and dessert. 

Never ask what kind of dessert there is before 
it appears. 

Never complain about the food. 

Never ask for what is not on the table unless 
it be some necessary dish or utensil, such as 
knife, fork or spoon. 

Never eat or drink with one hand while you 
pass a plate with the other. 

The first and last rule is to never do anything 
unpleasant at the table, and to always be con- 
siderate of others. 


Taking No Chances 

Uncle Hen and Aunt Sarah moved from the 
farm and built themselves a new house in the 
village. The first week a traveling show came 
to town. It was one of those realistic New 
England plays. In the second act when the 
man in the wings started the storm by yanking 
the sheet of tin, Aunt Sarah jumped up and flew 
out of the theatre: 

“Come on, Hen,” she called over her shoulder 
loud enough for everybody in the house to hear. 
“T left the windows open and that there new 
parlor carpet of ours will be soppin’ wet!” 


Remorse is merely a sort of moral dyspepsia. 


ST 
“ SNAPPY SEASONING!” 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Nearly all the courses in 
a dinner are delightfully 
flavored by using a Teaspoon- 
ful of Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
Sharpens the appetite for Roasts, 
Chops, Steaks, Game, Fish, Soups, 


Salads, Gravies, etc. : 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 


SET 


Years to Pay 


for the Sweet-Toned 


Meister 


Piano 


$175 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
We Paythe Freight 


You are not asked to des 
posit or pay or advance 
acentin any way until 
you write us and say that 
the MEISTER is entirely 
satisfactory and you wish 
to keep it. Then these 
are the terms of sale: 


$ 1 a Week or in 
$5 a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. No extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf free, 


Sold direct from the maker to you at a guaran- 
teed saving of $100. No dealer's profit for you to pay. 
Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog whic 
moms eight styles of rere = 1 
ur resources exce .000,000. i: 
direct to the home than. any other concern ici the world. a 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. D84 Chicago, Illinois 


From 
sun to sun a 
woman’s work is 
never done — particularly 
on a farm. Make your work 
light by oiling your 


CREAM SEPARATOR, 
CHURN AND SEWING 


machine with 3-in-One. It lubricates 
perfectly, protects and preserves the 
bearings. Won’t collect dust or dirt 
—contains no acid. Good for one 
hundred other things about house 
or barn. Write today to 3-in- 
One Oil Co., 42 AS Broad- 

way, New York City, for \ 


generous sample 
bottle. 


Steel Shoe Book $2’¢s $20! 


One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs All-Leathers 
eee The comfort, economy and FREE 
durability of Steel Shoes BOOK 

4 amazing. Thousands “Sole of 
throwing away leath- Steel" 


er-soled shoes, boots, 
rubbers, etc. Steel 
Shoes 


sore F 
throat, rheu- % 
matism. Saving in doctors’ 
bills more than pays: for 
them. They fit fine and feel easy—no corns, bunions or soreness. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRY-ON. Send for my free book, “‘The 
Sole of Steel,’’ and learn how to save $10 to $20 shoe money. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN,,the Steel Shoe Man, Dept. 9, Racine, Wis. 


SEPTEMBER, 1913. 


No More Darns 
To 


Hurt Your Feet! 


Holeproof Stockings and Sox ; 
End the Mend «; ‘ 


You walk always in com- 
fort with Holeproof Hose, 
for you don’t need to wear 
them darned. When a pair 
needs it inside of six months, 
send it back and get a 
new pair free. 


We guarantee six pairs to wear 
six months, and give youa 
guarantee ticket that says 
so. The six coupons 
attached are to send 
with worn pairs. 


We are paying an 
average of 74c a pound for the yarn in Hole- 
proof. Common yarn costs but 32c. 


e 
ffolepraot ffesicrg 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

Our new Mercerized Holeproof, the 25c 
grade, sold six pairs in a box for $1.50, are 
silky and soft, yet the Mercerizing, our own 
process, adds 22 per cent to the strength. 


Thus they last even better than ever before 
and still have better style. 


Write for Free Book on Holeproof 


See how they are made. 


Holeproof in cotton, for men, cost from 
$1.50 to $3 a box of six pairs. : 
For women and children, $2 Leek = 
to $3 a box of six pairs. For oe of each pair 
infants, $1 a box of four pairs. 
All the above boxes guaranteed 
six months. 

Silk Holeproof for men, $2 
for three pairs. For women, 
$3 for three pairs. Three 
pairs of silk guaranteed three 
months. 

The genuine Holeproof are Nt Siscll 
sold in your town. Ask for dealers’ names. 
We ship direct where we have no dealer, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of price. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF 
CANADA, Ltd., London, Can. 


“Wear Hlolepraot [fase and Fd the Mend” 


[felepr2, 
es 


For Women 


For long wear, fit and style, 
these are the finest silk gloves 
produced. Made in all lengths, 
sizes and colors. Write for the 
illustrated book that tells all about 
them and for the name of the dealer 
near you who handles them. 
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Attention! A 


Farmers, Merchan 


We will pay big money to Special 
Agents in each community to handle 
our immense retail business in Wils 
bur’s Stock Tonic and farm remedies 
We equip agents with 


FORD AUTOMOBILE 


and build up for each a big permanent pay- 
ing business. No experience necessary, we 
each you everything. $3000 to $5000 a year to 
men. Write at once for full details of our plan. 
WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO. 
692 Michigan St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


' WOMEN STARTED IN BUSINESS 
without money. You can make your 
clothes cost you nothing, or make a good 
living selling Priscilla Dress Goods, Silks, 
etc., at home or by personal calls. 

Free Samples! Write Now! 
Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co., Dept.11, Trenton, N. J. 


Reg. U. S. ‘ 
Pat. Office, 1906 


Hints on the Art of Living 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


The Laws of 


Friendship 
HE laws of friend- 
ship are well 
known. They have 
been codified and ac- 
knowledged, from Soc- 
rates down. 

These are some of 
them. To find per- 
fect friendship two 
persons should have 
similar tastes, (2) they 
should be of the same 
blood or nationality, 
(3) they should be of one religion, (4) they 
should be of the same position in society, of 
the same rank, class or condition of fortune, 
(5) they should have the same or similar inter- 
ests, (6) their natures or dispositions should be 
ae and (7) their dispositions should be un- 
ike. . 

These laws are perfectly true, they are drawn 
from human nature, they are consecrated by the 
authorities of the sages. 

There is only one difficulty with them— 
every man and woman on earth is an exception. 

In the case of each one of us these laws are 
made for all others except ourself. 

For when the friend comes he overflows the 
channel of the expected as the Mississippi in a 
spring freshet; he enters our preconceived 
magazine of notions as a bull enters a china 
shop; he minds the fences of our philosophy as 
a giant might mind the fences of our farm. 

He comes as a fever comes, as madness or a 
mood. He isa bolt from the blue. He is snow 
insummer. Heisa miracle. For he comes from 
that mystery of personality, which no man can 
peor and speaks to our own inner plumbless 

eep. 


Plagiarism 
PLAGIARIZE all you please, provided you 
steal from the the right sources. 

For the secret of individuality is familiarity 
with the masters. 

The great geniuses were meant to be objects 
of plagiarism. To be plain, the more you absorb 
of a first-class mind the more your own origin- 
ality is fed. 

Plagiarism is only a crime when it is a theft 
of common-places from mediocre sources. 

Let the young musician soak full of 
Beethoven, Wagner, Mozart and Mendelssohn; 
that is the surest way for him to find himself. 
To absorb comic opera music is the way to 
smother, lose and kill himself. 

Let the young preacher preach Bushnell, 
Robertson and Brooks; so doing he will come to 
preaching himself. 

As for writers, there is truth in the advice 
given by a great man that the best way.to ac- 
quire a good style is to read Addison and exer- 
cise one’s self in endeavoring to re-write him. 

You cannot plagiarize the Bible, nor Shakes- 
peare, nor Homer, nor Dante, nor Milton. 
These have ceased to be men; they are human- 
ity. You can plagiarize Shaw, or Bret Harte, or 
the last “best seller.” 

To isolate one’s self from the masters is not 
the road to originality; it is the road to vulgar- 
ity.” 

“Few English authors,” says Hammerton, 
“studied past literature more willingly than 
Shelley and Tennyson, and none are more 
original.” 


The Soul’s Food 


T IS not what we find, but what we cannot 

find, that appeals to the soul. 

Facts and things are of too coarse grain for 
the spirit’s consumption. 

It is not the beauty of the sunset, but the un- 
seen beauty it quickens in us; not the heard 
harmonies but the unheard over-tones; not the 
kiss upon the lips but the inward touch of heart 
upon heart; it is not what is, but what might be. 

The soul lives in its illusions, as the mind 
lives in its knowledge, and as the body lives by 
meat. 

It follows the “blue-bird.” 

The best part of life is its penumbra, and its 
deepest thirst is for those 


“Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Does tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 


Emerson, in one of his essays, just recently 
published, marks this haunting elusiveness in 
Nature: “There is in woods and waters a cer- 
tain enticement and flattery, together with a 
failure to yield a present satisfaction. Nature 
is still elsewhere.” 


The Empty Sack 


sores hard for an empty sack to stand up- 
right,” quotes Ben Franklin in Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac. 

Which means that it is hard for a person with 
no money to have self-respect. 

We like to talk of appreciating people for 
their character alone, without regard to their 
riches, and of a poor man being just as worthy 
of esteem as a wealthy man; but for all that 
there is something in a bank-account that stiff- 
ens up the backbone and lifts up the chin more 
than any tonic in the drug store. 

Did you ever walk the streets without the 
price of a sandwich and a cup of coffee in your 


pocket? If you never have, you don’t know 
what “that gone feeling” is. If anybody would 
lay a hand on your shoulder you would just 
crumple up; you would understand that re- 
mark about the empty sack. 

Did you ever apply for a job, knowing that if 
you failed to get it you would starve? And 
then have you ever sought employment with 
the consciousness that, even if you did not se- 
cure it, you had money enough laid up to keep 
you for a few months? 

Don’t say it out loud, but there is something 
about money that sends a good feeling right 
into the bones. 


Patriotism 


REAL patriotism is not a willingness to die 
for your country, but a willingness to give 
your time, money and thought for your coun- 
try. 

If you would take the time you employ in 
drilling in the armory, wearing gold braid and a 
sword, and employ it in interesting yourself in 
political conditions in your ward, you would be 
more of a patriot. 

Patriotism is not a military thing, to be exer- 
cised upon supreme occasions of war, but it is 
an everyday thing to be shown by improving 
the conditions of life in your community. 

It is not for parade. It is for use. 

It is not a luxury. It is a necessity. 

You cannot be a genuine patriot until you are 
converted. Instead of a merely individual con- 
science you must get a civic conscience. You 
must learn to feel that your city’s affairs are 
“my business” and not the political bosses’ 
business. You must develop the Human Nerve. 
You must feel what Humanity means. 

For patriotism is a religion; it means a high 
form of continuous devotion. 

You cannot be a patriot and not be interested 
n politics, Politics is the expression of Pa- 
triotism. If it is degraded, you are degraded 
and your city and state. 


Talking and Letter Writing 


ONE who is a good talker is not for that 
reason a good letter writer. And one who 
can express himself interestingly with the pen 
is in many cases a poor speaker. 

The two modes of utterances require two en- 
tirely distinct kinds of ability. 

Goldsmith, according to Garrick’s impromptu 
epitaph upon him, “wrote like an angel and 
talked like poor Poll.” 

I know a man who is grace itself in conversa- 
tion, having wit, taste and tact, together with a 
most surprising readiness and fulness of ideas; 
yet when he writes a letter you would take him 
for a schoolboy. His style is awkward and 
cramped. Hecan write nothing but the saddest 
platitudes. He has no invention, and composi- 
tion is to him evidently a painful bore. 

It is probable that the most fluent writers of 
letters are those who are embarrassed and halt- 
ing in their talk; when one’s personality is 
estopped in its expression in one way it finds it 
in another. 


Vanity and Deceit 


hee condition of deception is usually self- 
conceit. 

The lambs would not flock to the Stock Ex- 
change, bleating to be fleeced, if they did not 
have the fool idea that they are sharper than 
the expert shearers. 

The farmer who buys the gold-brick imagines, 
by Heck, that he’s pretty cute. 

The swindlers are not so much to blame after 
all, considering how their victims come plead- 
ing to be swindled. 

If a man is genuinely honest with himself, 
refuses to pretend to understand more than he 
does understand, and does not wish to show off 
his cleverness, he will rarely be taken in. 

That man is safest who knows his limitations. 
It is very difficult to get a modest person to 
make a fool of himself. 

It is egotism that makes us ridiculous, and 
pride that snares our feet. 

The door of self-contempt is self-conceit. 

“Few men,” says Lord Halifax, “would be de- 
ceived if their conceit of themselves did not help 
the skill of those who go about to deceive 


them.” 
A Wet Night 


HE WHO has not seen the City on a wet 
night in winter does not know its weirdest 
charm. 

Let the time be about half past five on an 
evening in January. Let the air be filled with a 
drizzle of rain, so that the streets are full of 
little pools that mirror the street-lights in broken 
reflections. Let the wind buffet your face in 
gusty wildness. 

The crowds are on the streets; dim ghosts 
struggling in the gloom. The shop-windows 
gleam with a lure they have not in good 
weather. 

And the office buildings, the sky-scrapers! 
Never at any other time do they seem like 
strange mountains of dusk pierced with count- 
less lights. 

Here we are, human insects in our most 
highly organized hive of activity, the City, and 
around us the breath of the Infinite, the mists 
of the Unknown. 

From a million windows we flash out our 
lights of defiance to the witches of fate and the 
demiurges of destiny. 


X 


(From bronze in the private collections 


of C W. Post.) 


Mighty 
Blows 


That “do things” in every walk 
of life nowadays are directed by 
the keen brains of men and 
women who have built themselves 
into fit condition to win. 


Today’s food must repair the 
used-up cells in muscle, brain and 
nerve,caused by yesterday’s work. 


If you care to be ‘‘quite fit” for 
tomorrow, see to it that the food 
contains the elements Nature 
requires to do her marvelous 
rebuilding. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


has proven itself a sturdy, well- 
balanced ration which meets 
every requirement. 


It has all the concentrated food- 
strength of whole wheat and 
mralted barley — including the 
“vital salts’’ (stored in the outer 
coat of the grains) which are so 
often lacking in the ordinary diet. 


Grape-Nuts food is ready to eat 
direct from the package with 
cream; has a delicate winning 
flavour; and is easily and quickly 
digested—generally in about one 
hour. 


If the ability to earn money 
and position appeals to you, try 
Grape-Nuts. 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 
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Your Style Book 


Is Waiting For You 


and 


Your Style Book Is Free 


~ QIEND for it today. Why wait? 
The designers, the tailors, the 
modistes, the milliners have finished 
their work and they have done their 


work well—never better. 

Your STYLE BOOK shows thousands 

of pictures of the NEWEST and BEST 
Styles. 

Aré skirts to be wider? Are coats to 
be long or short? Are draped dresses to be in 
vogue? You will find all of these questions answered } 
in Your STYLE BOOK—and so on through al) the 
style changes. 

Send for Your STYLE BOOK and see that our fashions are 
the NEWEST and the MOST BECOMING — just the kind of 
smart suits, beautiful dresses, charming hats, dainty waists, warm, 
luxuriant furs, chic skirts, etc., you love to wear—you love to see 
reflected in your own mirror. Just sign 
your name to the coupon below and your 
copy of our Style Book will be sent 
promptly. 


Every Price in your Style 
Book means an actual 


money saving to you 
For nearly a quarter of a century 
| the Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Company 
F has occupied an enviable position 
f —has been recognized as the 
i center for the distribution of 


The Best Moderate 
| Priced Merchandise 
in America 


i This is no boast, used 
i for advertising purposes. 
f This store is UNIQUE 
in a countryof big stores. 
Its vast output, certified 
i by daily increasing sales, 
is due to EXCEPTION- 
AL BUYING FACILI- 
TIES, which makes 
possible the highest 
standard of quality and 
the lowest possible prices 


Our Offer 


We Guarantee to please you or re- 
fund Your Money including Trans- 
portation Charges. We Prepay all 
Mail or Express Charges no matter 
where you live. In addition to giving 
you the best styles and the lowest 
prices we give you Free two S.& H. 
Green Trading Stamps with every 
ten cent purchase. 
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Test Our Values 


i Here Are Two Examples: 
19A20—If you desire the handsomest 
and dressiest coat that $10.98 can 
purchase, then let this coat be your 


choice. By ordering now you will 
save $2.00, for it will cost at least 
$15.00 later inthe season. Made ex- 
f actly as illustrated, of fine black silk 
plush with the new graceful back and 
trimmed with Circassian lamb and a 
rich imported silk cord ornament. 
Lined throughout with very good 
quality satin. Sizes 32 to 44 inches 
; bust measure, length 52 inches, $10.98 


69A70—$5.98 will purchase this very 
attractive $8.50 dress of excellent 
quality—all wool serge in black or 
navy blue, with collar, sash bow and 
ornaments of black satin. Revers and 
cuffs of fancy brocaded silk in smart 
harmonizing colors. Sizes 32 to 46 
inches bust measure, skirt lengths 39 oS 
to 41 in. with basted hems. This smart model is unusually desirable and 
cannot be purchased elsewhere at the low price we offer it $5.98 

and mail it to 


Sign This Coupon Now us and we will 


send without cost to you your copy of our Style Book. 


; 


Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Co., 295 Sixth Ave., New York City 
Please send me Free my copy of your Fall Style Book. 


UV GIES carn snes = as 


Address 


No Connection With Any Other Store 


Greenhut- Siegel Cooper Company 


J.B.Greenhut. President. 
New York City. 


We Prepay the Mail or 


ees iestChargde We Prepay the Mail or 


Express Charges 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Writing Love-Letters 


“COMRADES’ CORNER”? By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


Note:—Mrs. Warren’s manuscripts have recently met with an accident equivalent to flood 


and fire. 
been destroyed. 
again. 


partly from memory. 


A GREAT many let- 
ters have come to 
this department about 
“The Lover Without 
Intentions” and the 
letter from “An Un- 
signed Friend,” which 
appeared in the April 
issue. Most of these 
letters have been from 
girls and women, but a 
few have come from 
men, and they all il- 
lustrate the danger 
that ensues from en- 
tering into a corre- 
spondence which has 
not been fully considered. The two that follow 
are rather typical; the first is from a man and 
the second is from a girl. - 


Dear Mrs. Warren—After reading the letter in 
the A prilissue from an “Unsigned Friend,” I began 
to wonder what the man’s side of that case was. 
Probably that man, after years of correspondence, 
found that the woman could not be moved; that 
she did not have enough of a heart, could not 
really love. For eight years I paid attention by 
letter to a woman. She answered them, but that 
was about all. Just think of all that devotion for 
eight long years! At the end of that time I wrote 
her a letter or two which showed herwhat one man 
at least thought of her attitude. 

There are some women who are born incomplete. 
You might as well woo a tombstone in a village 
graveyard as expect understanding and response 
from them. I do not say that I blame them. It 
is destiny. I do not think it is much good to 
reason with them. I do not see the good of talking 
to people who have their minds bent on going mn a 
certain direction; all you can do is stand by and 
help them when disaster comes to them. That 
woman to whom I wrote for eight years 1s now 
married, but I believe that hers was only a mar- 
riage contract; I do not think she could love. 
What I believe is that, “There is a destiny that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them as we may.” 

Caesar. 


Dear Mrs. Warren—I have often thought of 
writing to say how much sympathy I feel for the 
woman who signed herself “An Unsigned Friend,” 
and who received for twelve years the attentions of a 
man who was only playing with her affections. 
I understand what she went through with, for my 
own case was something like hers,’ though it did 
not last for so many years. I met a man who 
came frequenily to the town where I lived, but who 
only staid for a short time. He wrote me often 
and pretty soon his letters became very affectionate. 
When he saw me he made love to me. He never 
mentioned marriage, but he did hint at it. The 
thing that makes me ashamed is that I wrote to 
him exactly as he wrote to me, using the same en- 
dearing terms. Once or twice I tried to break 
away from it all, but then he seemed to feel so 
badly that I always came back. At last without 
a word to me he married another girl. I am all 
over it now and glad I escaped him, and my only 
regret is that I ever wrote those letters. I should 
like my folly to be a warning to others. 

Another Unsigned Friend. 


The first reflection that occurs to one after 
reading these two letters is that it is human 
nature to judge other cases by one’s own; and 
second, that if suffering has to come, it seems 
too cruel to prolong it by the tyranny of letters. 
Neither of these writers was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the character and psychology of 
the correspondent. Perhaps the woman “Caesar” 
loved was really, as he believes, incapable of a 
real love. Perhaps she was a diffident person, 
and did not understand: that what he wrote 
meant real attention and devotion. Many girls 
are vain, and ready to believe that a man who 
will take the trouble to write frequently is in 
love; but there are others who think the letters 
mean nothing serious. It may be that what 
“Caesar” felt so deeply when he wrote, she read 
as much less vivid in intention. It may be 
small consolation for “Caesar,” but the experi- 
ence has evidently made him tolerant and kind- 
ly. But eight years is a long price to pay. “An- 
other Unsigned Friend” made the mistake of 
judging by the letters rather than by the man; 
here love stultified the power to analyze. 

In the many letters that have come on this 
subject, the cause of the disaster could all be 
traced to the same thing; a too ready reliance 
upon letters and to an insufficient knowledge of 
the person written to. After people have 
reached the age of adolescence, as all the world 
knows, their emotions are easily played upon, 
and crave expression. This expression is found 
chiefly in the relations of friendship or love with 
members of the opposite sex. The relation of 
friendship is the safer, and the more friends a 
girl or a youth can have, the better. That old 
adage is true which says that there is safety in 
numbers. Yet it seems to be the inevitable 
tendency of the young to concentrate upon just 
one person, and after that it is a matter of 
chance whether or not there is going to result a 
marriage which is founded on real congeniality 
or which is only a kind of makeshift. Long 
association often proves to a couple that they 
are making a mistake, and are not suited to each 
other, and had better part. But the only way of 


Therefore, some of the letters which should have been answered 
It is hoped that correspondents expectant of a reply this month will write 
The two letters about which the following remarks are built have been transcribed 


in this issue have 


discovering certainly whether they are blunder- 
ing is to see each other often. 

Only too many people intensify their blun- 
ders by writing letters instead of relying on per- 
sonal association. This desire to write letters 
is one of the commonest forms of emotional ex- 
pression. Now and then it has very silly accom- 
paniments. Many letters come to this depart- 
ment inquiring what is the meaning when a let- 
ter arrives with the stamp put upside down, or 
diagonally, or on the flap of the envelope. If 
that means anything, it means that the writer 
is only flirting and does not care to be com- 
mitted to real words. This passion to write 
often comes to little girls of fifteen and sixteen 
who may say all sorts of indiscreet things which 
they bitterly repent later. 


Be Careful to Whom You Write Love 
Letters 


A correspondent should be very carefully 
chosen. It goes without saying that no well- 
bred girl would correspond with a person she 
had never met. It has sometimes happened that 
girls in factories or in shops or on farms have 
sent their names and addresses with some par- 
cel they wrapped up, and have received replies 
from total strangers. Going that far is bad 
enough, but any girl who goes farther and writes 
to such a stranger is not only ill-bred but foolish. 
Sometimes such a letter reaches a sensible 
middle-aged man with a family who promptly 
writes to the girl’s father or employer and ac- 
quaints him with her folly, all for her benefit. 
But usually the man who will write to a girl in 
response to such a letter is a waster of the most 
evil sort. At the worst she may get into a rela- 
tion with him which will ruin her life; at the 
best, she may embarrass and compromise her- 
self terribly and may be sure that her letters 
are bandied about and read by other men who 
make a jest of her name and silliness. 

The assumption is that a girl must at least 
have met the man who asks her to write to him. 
But that is not enough; she should not only 
have met him, but she should have had a long 
acquaintance with him before she agrees to cor- 
respond. The intention in the beginning is, of 
course, that the correspondence shall be merely 
a friendly one. But no one can tell when friend- 
ship will develop into love. If two people see 
each other often, they can check or stimluate 
this development; they can learn thoroughly 
what each is like, and if either one is going too 
fast, he or she can slow down the pace. They 
don’t always do it, but at least they have the 
chance. Misunderstanding and deceit can be 
carried on when people see each other face to 
face, but at least it is more easily detected under 
such circumstances than it is by letter. But 
see the dangers when they are separated. 

Suppose a young man meets a nice girl at the 
house of a friend he is visiting in a distant town. 
Then suppose he goes, not to his own town, but 
to some distant city to work. He knows few 
people, and those he meets he does not find 
particularly congenial; he does not care very 
much about writing to any one in his own town, 
but he is deeply interested in the letters of the 
girl to whom his friend introduced him. He 
may dwell on them more and more, reading into 
them his own psychology. He may think that 
she is as interested in hearing from him as he is 
from her, when all the time she has her life full 
of friends to whom she is deeply attached, and 
may be writing to him only because it is a new 
amusement, and because she liked him well 
enough as a casual acquaintance. He may come 
to love her, while she may remain forever totally 
indifferent to his love. ‘ 

Or suppose that a young man, popular in his 
own town and anxious to increase his popular- 
ity, meets a girl and asks her to write to him. 
She may be a girl who receives at home very 
little attention. She may begin to neglect what 
friends she might have, just because she is so 
absorbed in the letters of this new person. 
Over and over she reads his careless phrases, 
putting into them deep meanings, and the end is 
sure to be unhappiness for her. Moreover, a 
disappointment in love means to a girl from one 
to three years gone out of her life. Perhaps a 
man can pull himself together and interest 
other girls more quickly than that; but a girl 
who has felt the humiliation of a love withheld 
or withdrawn feels for a long time that no man 
is key to be able to find anything attractive 
in her. 

And this is only the best of any such situation. 
There are men who are married and yet who are 
perfectly willing to carry on a sentimental 
correspondence with some unsuspecting girl; 
or who are engaged, and yet are anxious to con- 
tinue philandering as long as they can. There 
are girls who are engaged, and who yet from 
sheer vanity are willing to write to men who 
love them and to whom they intend to give 
nothing. So often one person of the correspond- 
ence has an ideal of the other which is absolutely 
false. Perhaps they are the more fortunate if 
the disillusionment and sorrow come _ before 
marriage. Only too frequently people who have 
conducted their courtship by letter hurry into 
marriage and then find themselves mismated. 

Young people have by nature a one-sided 
way of looking at the world. They are so strong 
and hopeful that they are inevitably sure that 
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life is going to give them whatever they want. 
Because marriage is as common as grass and 
trees and birds, they argue, illogically, that they 
are going to be married some day, and whatever 
happens to anybody else, they are going to be 
happy. Not long ago I was at a wedding of two 
beautiful young people who were certain of hap- 

iness. Probably they ye win it. But in that 
weddi rty where four generations were 
a ae ey they might have looked abous and 
wondered, if after all, they were foreordained to 
joy. For there were couples present who were 
living together only for the sake of their chil- 
dren; there were husbands loving, but not loved 
by their wives; and wives loving but not loved 
by their husbands. There were widows looking 
on with tears for the partners who were gone, 
and widowers with ‘sad faces. The groom’s 
mother was present; she had told him his father 
felt too ill for the journey—but the father was 


~ slowly dying. And there were happy couples of 


various ages, congenial, meant to live together. 
Some of these couples had perhaps chosen each 
other by chance, but most of them had known 
each other long and well before they had be- 


come engaged. They had known each other’s 
principles and peculiarities and tastes, had 
learned how to compromise, and had discovered 
after all this knowledge that they could not live 
without each other. 

Marriage is the most wonderful experience in 
the world if only it is the right kind of marriage. 
A girl or a man cannot begin too soon trying 
not to jeopardize real happiness. One pretty 
certain way of taking a risk is to enter into a 
casual correspondence with persons of whose 
character and intentions one is not sure. Let- 
ters are two-edged in their effect. They may be 
misunderstood, or misinterpreted; they may, 
in the hands of dishonorable people, be shown 
to readers for whom they were not in- 
tended. 

There are records which may mean some- 
thing at the time they-are written, and may 
mean nothing in after years, and may yet be 
kept as uncomfortable evidence. This does not 
apply to all correspondence, but the cautious 
person will do well to remember that in uncer- 


nig cases, letters may prove a dangerous pit- 
all. 


Our Comrades’ Council 


Note—On account of the exigencies of publication, no letter can be answered in these columns 


under two months at the least. 


Correspondents who expect animmediate reply should sign 


their full names and send a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Shall Cousins Marry? 


Dear Mrs. Warren—I am a reader of the 
Woman’s Wortp. I should like to know if 
there is harm in marrying a cousin if there is 
true love on both sides. Mrs. A. V. K. 

I am afraid that in the marriage of cousins 
the question is not one of love so much as it is of 
the kind of ancestors the couple has had. The 
latest scientific research assures us that it is not 
enough that the two contemplating marriage 
should be sure that they are free from disease; 
they should be sure of the soundness of their 
ancestors for as many generations back as possi- 
ble. For example, two people who each had a 
grandparent who died of consumption or who 
had epilepsy would be taking a brave risk if 
they married. If those two were cousins, the 
risk would be even graver than if they were not 
cousins. Couples not related who had each a 
grandparent who was deaf might escape having 
deaf children; but if they were cousins, they 
would be almost sure to have some children 
who would be deaf. The consanguinity seems 
to intensify the risks of inheritance. There was 
a good article on this subject in the July “Cos- 
mopolitan.” Personally I never have known of 
a case of the marriage of cousins where some 
one or more of the children were not in some 
way defective. I wish I could be more encour- 
aging on the subject. 

Thinks of Going on Stage 


Dear Mrs. Warren—I am fifteen years old; 
have lived all my life until the last term of 
school in a quiet village. Now I have been told 
by my friends and strangers, too, that I strong- 
ly resemble some of the world’s greatest stage 
favorites both in character and in feature. I 
think I have talent for it; do you think I should 
use it? If so, where should I study for the 
stage? What are the salaries of both beginners 
and favorites? I am very desirous of doing such 
work, but not unless in the most popular com- 


- panies. ECE 


You are too young to be thinking of the 
stage, because you are too young to know wheth- 
er or not you have a real talent. Any one, al- 
most, is interested in dramatics, and can act at 
a pinch. The danger is of thinking that one can 
do better than other people. At fifteen, your 
emotions are far too undeveloped for any one to 
know whether or not you have the capability of 
developing into a stage favorite. Just because 
you may resemble stage personages in appear- 
ance and character is no sign that you also re- 
semble them in having the power to project 
your personality over the footlights. Even if 
you have a latent talent, you could not develop 
it until you first had a good education; you 
surely have not that yet. After you have it, 
you can find good training schools in New York 
or Boston or Chicago. Supposing you had real 
talent and education and stage training, it 
would be many a long day before you would get 
into a popular company. Salaries are flexible; 
a beginner takes anything she can get, and often 
remains always a beginner; a real actor or actress 
may command five hundred a week, more or 
less. Study for five years, and then think of the 
stage. 

Money and Marriage 

Dear Mrs. Warren—For three years I have 
been engaged to a splendid young man; we have 
both been working and saving to have a good 
start. I have been employed as a kind of secre- 
tary and practical helper among rich people and 
have done very well, because I can turn my hand 
to almost everything from writing letters to 
nursing the sick. Just recently I had to give 
my father my earnings to save the family in a 
crisis, and my fiance had to spend all he had on 
operations for his mother and sisters. If we 
married now we'd have to live humbly. I am 
proud and I have wealthy friends and relatives, 
and I could not.ask them to come to see me. At 
the same time, he is much depressed and he 
seems to need me as a helpmeet now even more 
than he would in a year’s time. His prospects 
are good, and we are both young (twenty-eight) 
and strong and I am willing, since I love him so 
much, to share what he has now. Yet maybe I 
will regret not having waited longer to marry 
him, and perhaps he will regret it, though I do 
not think so. I hardly know what I ought to do 

3 : Alma T. 


Since you are both young and strong and real- 
ly in love and have already been engaged for 
three years I think you should marry. What 
your relatives and friends may think does not 
matter. You make a very small part of their 
lives and so why should you let their opinion in- 
fluence your life in any large way? They may 
pity you for a little while, but when they under- 
stand your real happiness they will, if they are 
the right sort of people, hasten to congratulate 
you. Let your husband support you on what- 
ever he earns and make his home for him. If 
you find that you are pinched, you might do a 
little work yourself now and then; you are cer- 
tainly competent enough to manage that with- 
out sacrificing your home. And doubtless since 
his prospects are good, you won’t have to do 
that unless you both choose to. You seem to 
me to have a great chance for happiness. 


Fiance Should Be Trusted 


Dear Mrs. Warren—I am engaged to a young 
man who earns ten dollars a week. I live at 
home and I don’t earn anything, and when I am 
married if I get a trousseau I’ll be doing well, for 
my father is poor. Now I have been engaged 
for a year; I am twenty and he is twenty-one. 
Most of the couples around here are only en- 
gaged about six months when they marry, but 
sometimes they live almost in want. My 
friends are beginning to think it is queer that I 
am not married. They think my lover does not 
want me very much or he would hasten the 
day. They say that if I don’t get him it won’t 
be my fault and other such humiliating things. 
My fiance says he would rather live on bread 
and water with me if he consulted his own feel- 
ings, but that for my sake and for the sake of a 
family, he will not marry until he can provide 
for me comfortably. He saves all he can and is 
not at all selfish, and keeps looking for better 
prospects. He says we can afford to ignore 
what people say. Yet when I suggest that we 
part till he is doing better he does not want to 
agree, as he says being engaged to me is giving 
him incentive. He has some chances, but so far, 
they have come to nothing. Yet he tells me 
that he is not just dreaming of the future; that 
he knows he is worth more than ten dollars a 
week, and is going to get it, only that he won’t 
take risks of any sort. I wish you would advis> 
me as I am very miserable. Theresa. 

From all that you say of him you are engaged 
to a good and sensible young man. If you had 
been engaged a long time, and were near thirty, 
my advice to you might be different. But as 
you are both so young, I suggest that you trust 
your fiance. You should be, and at heart I 
think you really are, proud that he loves you so 
much that he won’t allow you to suffer depriva- 
tions. He seems to be cautious and level- 
headed and I have no doubt that before long 
he will find the prospects that he deserves. Wait 
at least another year before. you begin to be 
down-hearted. 


Engagement Should Be Respected 


Dear Mrs. Warren—What do you think of a 
girl who writes letters to a man when she knows 
he is engaged to some one else, for he has told 
her so? She writes to him that she loves him 
and needs him, and yet he has said that he can 
think of no one but the one he wishes to marry. 
He writes to her, too. Sadness. 

I am afraid you are the engaged one. Both 
are perhaps unwise to enter into any such cor- 
respondence. Why not ask your fiance to write 
her a final letter saying that no good can come 
from the letters and he would rather discon- 
tinue. Tell him that if they were merely friend- 
ly letters you would not object, but that since 
there is love on one side it does not seem fair 
either to the girl or to yourself to let the matter 
run on. If he could really help her, it would be 
different; but he can scarcely do that since he 
loves you, and since you are unwilling to let the 
relation stand. 


Sixty-Five Not too Old to Marry 


In answer to the query of a woman of 65: 
There is no reason in the world why people 
of sixty-five should not love each other sincerely 
and be happy together; it is worth while being 
happy if it’s only for a month; you might have 
many good years. 


We Alone Give Credit 


Without Asking References, Contract orSecurity . 


Thousands of Home Things All Bargains 


for 3 Cents a Day We buy whole factory outputs, sur- 


ks— rd. 
Over 1,200,000 people have charge ac- eee Duy, ten eadecrisot hard 
counts with us. 


Bye es We buy to supply tens of thousands 
Most of them wage earners, with in- of homes. No concern in our line in 
comes of $9 to $16 per week. 


; : the world buysso much. And wesellby 
We furnish their homes for about one- mail only—sell at cash prices on credit. 
third less than usual prices. 


pe . . We guarantee to save you in these 

They paid asconvenient—took a year ways from 15 to 50 per cent, under any 
on the average. If trouble came, we other price in America. If we don’t, 
gave them extra time. 


Te OG otietare frieads of | °°20*4 atticles back: 
ours today. They will always buy home 
things here. No Red Tape 
We don’t requirereferences. We don’t 


Little by Little write your neighbors. : 
These people have beautiful homes. You are buying home things, and we 
They have comfort, conveniences. gladly trust homelovers. When we mail 
They bought them on credit—on 30 Ov catalog we will send your credit 
days’ trial. They kept them a month €Ttificate. : 
before deciding to buy. They returned No contract, no mortgage, no interest. 
to us, at our expense, anything they did We Sell youon open account, ; 
not want. We have no collectors. Just remit us 
They paid little by little for all the @ little each month ty mail. If sickness 
rest, by saving a few cents daily. comes or loss of work, we will gladly 
We want to show you the thousands ¢xtend the time. : 
of things we offer to you in this way. You can buy anything you want from 


this mammoth stock on those easy credit 
terms. 
@ 
4,918 Bargains 


Book in Colors Free 
Our Fall Bargain Book pictures thou- 


Furniture Silverware sands of things, such as we show below. } 
Carpets—Rugs Chinaware Many are pictured in actual colors, 
Oilcloths, Etc. Sewing Machines No store in the world can begin to 
Draperies Bicycles—Toys show the variety we show in this book. 
Baby Cabs Cameras—Guns This new book, with the mailing, costs 


$1 per copy, but we send it entirely free. 

Send us this coupon for it. Send it 
now, and we will mail with the book your 
credit certificate to show that your ac- 
count is open. 


Blankets—Linens  Pictures—Clocks 


All Catalogs Free 
GET OUR STOVE BOOK 


Send Only 50¢ 


For this Beautiful Fabricord 


Leather Rocker 


Pay Only $ 
50 Cents Monthly : 


Pric@s: . os. ass: 


Notice Artistic Back. This fully 
upholstered black fabricord leather 
rocker is something new in design 
and a wonderful bargain ‘at our 
price. As the quantity is limited, 
it must be ordered direct from this 
paper and you have 30 days’ trial 
besides. 

The Entire Frame is made of 
fine, selected hardwood, well con- 
structed, so as to give years of wear. 
The rocker. is 42 inches from floor 
to top of back. Seat measures 21 
inches wide and 19 inches deep. 
The arms are high and shaped to 

ive the greatest comfort, extend- 
ing into broad, massive front posts. 
This frame is covered with best 
quality guaranteed black fabricord 
leather, well upholstered over a full 
setting of oil-tempered springs, se- 
curely anchored to the frame so as 
to givecomfort and preventsagging. 


The Back is beautifully shaped. 
All edges are neatly ruffled and the 
center is deeply diamond - tufted. 
This neat ruffling adorns the front of the seat also. 
This is a very luxurious piece of furniture and is 
guaranteed to satisfy. Shipping weight,100 pounds. 


No. 42C4B117. 


Spiegel, 
Mau. Sterné 


995 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


Finely Upholstered ¥ 
in Black 
Fabricord Leather 


AUER EBEDRABESASESARE TSR SEEBEBEDEREBESS 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
995 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
Mail me free your Fall Furniture Book. 
Also send me books marked below: 
....Stove Book. _..-Jewelry Book. 
_..-Style Book for Women. 
_..Dress Goods Book for Women. 


PeICO in Sivewese set 5. 


LATIF ERS (bas. Boose cand dace dadecoes candenae 
Write plainly. Give full address. 
Check which catalogs you want. 
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PROCTER &GAMBLE CINCINNAT/ 


MNAPHTHA SOAP 


This “Laundress” 


—always 
dependable 


A million women depend 
on this laundress week in 
and week out. They know 
from experience that their 
washings never can be too 
big, too fine or too dirty 
for this laundress to do 
them quickly, safely and 
satisfactorily. 


They never have been 
disappointed, because this 
laundress is a soap— 


Pow 


THE WHITE 
NAPHTHA SOAP 


Cn the Blue Wrapper) 


the soap that is made to 
do the work of a laundress 
and does tt. 


P.anD G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap is made to wash 
clothes clean without your 
doing any hard rubbing or 
boiling and does it! It is 
made to get the wash on 
the line in half the time 
and does it! It is made to 
wash §greasy overalls as 
well as slightly soiled table 
linens and does it! It is 
made to wash without 
wearing the clothes and 
does tt! 


Let it do your next wash- 
ing and you will be eager 
to have it help you with 
the general cleaning as 
well. There too it will 
save you all hard effort 
for, like all good laun- 
dresses, it is an all-around 
worker. 


The White 


Naphtha Soap p“G 


C 2 ae 
in the THE SOAP 
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Blue, Wrapper — 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Outdoor Frocks for Autumn 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


6343-6227 


If you cannot purchase PEERLESS PATTERNS in any 
store in your city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern 
WOMAN’S WORLD 


Special Offer 


shown on this page for TEN CENTS. 


Ladies’ Dress. Nos. 6343-6227.—The waist of this dress can be 
made with either the long or short sleeves. The skirt is cut in three 
gores and closes at the front. The high or regulation waistline can be 
used. Serge or mohair can be used to make this dress with the collar 
and cuffs of contrasting material. 

The waist pattern, No. 6343, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 214 yards of 36-inch material, % of a 
yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6227, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires 4 yards of 36-inch material. Price of 
patterns, 15 cents each. 

Ladies’ Dress. Nos. 6337-6338.—The waist of this dress can be 
made with or without the vest and with either the long or short sleeves. 
The skirt is cut in three gores and can be made with either the Empire 
or regulation waistline. 

The waist pattern, No. 6337, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 214 yards of 36-inch material, 3 yards of 
narrow lace plaiting and 34 of a yard of wide plaiting. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6338, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires 334 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of patterns, 15 cents each. 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


6337-0338 6320-0327 


Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Dress. Nos. 6326-6327.—This shirt waist 
can be made with or without the collar and with the long or short 
sleeves. The skirt is cut in two pieces and can be made with the high 
or regulation waistline, and with the closing at the back or at the front. 

The waist pattern, No. 6326, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 2144 yards of 36-inch material, %% of 
a yard of 27-inch material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6327, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires 234 yards of 44-inch or 54-inch ma- 
terial. Price of each pattern, 15 cents. 


Pattern Order 


PATTERNS 


Woman’s World 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


I enclose____________for Patterns. 


Town 
State 


St. No. or R. F.D. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman's World, 


USE THE COUPON 


SEPTEMBER, 1913 


Fashions for Early Fall 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


- If you cannot purchase PEERLESS PATTERNS in any 
Special Offer store in your city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page for TEN CENTS. 


WOMAN'S WORLD 


Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Costume. Nos. 6323-6324.—The waist of 
this costume is made with two tucks at each shoulder. The long or 
short sleeves can be used. The four-gored skirt can be made with 
either the inverted plait or habit back, and with either the high or regu- 
lation waistline. 


The waist pattern, No. 6323, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 234 yards of 36-inch material. 


The skirt pattern, No. 6324, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires 314 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of each pattern, 15 cents. 


Girls’ Dress. No. 6339.—This dress is made with a low neck and 
short sleeves. The closing is made at the front, and the skirt is cut in 
two pieces. Linen, pique, or repp can be used to make this dress, with 
the sash of ribbon. 


The pattern, No. 6339, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Size 8 years 
requires 214 yards of 36-inch material and 1% yards of ribbon for belt. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Ladies’ Negligee or House Gown. No. 6353.—Crepe de chine or 
poplin can be used to make this house gown. The three-gored skirt can 


ss pate in short sweep or round length. The long or short sleeves can 
used, - 


6353 


6349 


The pattern, No. 6353, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measures. 
Medium size requires 474 yards of 36-inch material, 2 yards of edging 
for sleeves, and 2 yards of ribbon. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 6349.—This dress closes at the front. The long 
or short sleeves can be used. The three-gored skirt is made with a front 
panel. Any of the pretty flowered goods can be used for this dress. 


The pattern, No. 6349, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 414 yards of 36-inch dark material, 114 yards of 
36-inch light material, 1 yard of ribbon for the girdle. Price of pat- 
tern, 15 cents. 


Woman’s World Pattern Dept. 
Pattern O rd er 107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
PATTERNS 


I enclose for P atlerns. 


Town 


State 
St. No. or R. F. D._— 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York. 


All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. 


USE THE COUPON ABOVE, 
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Bedell Style. Book 


ie aes 


post card request 
WRITE TODAY 


@ lifth Avenue ; 
fe New York City 


Style Ideas 


If This Famous Style Book Did 


Nothing Else than bring to you all the de- 


lightful changes of fashions 
originated by the world’s greatest dressmakers and 
designers, that fact alone would make it a treasure 
book in your home. 


But Besides Illustrating all the Ultra 


St les of the coming season this Bedell Fashion Book 
y brings into your home the wonderful variety 
of- money-saving garments that satisfy and please the 
taste of the refined American woman. 


As You Sit In Your Home 


and enjoy the contemplation of these beautiful creations, 
you will marvel at the comprehensive gathering of styles, 
and at the great money-saving opportunities presented to 
every woman to secure the finest garments ata big saving. 


You Positively Will Save Money 


Are you doing yourself and your purse justice in the se- 
lection of your apparel? Does every dollar you spend for 
your clothes bring you its full worth in style and satisfac- 
tion? Write for this book TO-DAY, and see! 


This Stunning 


New Dress 
of Beautiful 


French Serge 
$ 5 98 


Charges Pre- 
paid Anywhere 
in U.S. 


Dress No. 2828. One 
of the very smart 
Autumn creations, 
here portrayed 
with photographic 
fidelity exactly as 
worn by one of 
New York’s fash- 
ionable women. 
This is just the 
way it will look on 
you. Itis design- 
ed after one of the 
latest. advance 
Paris models, and 
in every possible 
detail shows its 
distinctiveness, 
charm and worth. 
This superb model 
is of a fine French 
serge, selected for 
its beautiful texture 
and splendid wearing 
quality, the blouse be- 
ing made with the very 
new long shoulder ef- 
fect. Collar is of self 
material, with velvet in- 
lay at throat,slightly cut 
away. The front 0 
blouse is ornamente 
with large satin buttons, 
very smartly set off by 
narrow strips of satin in 
military effect; the full 
length sleeves are finished 
with pointed cuffs of vel- 
vet. The waist and skirt 
are joined beneath a two- 
inch girdle of self material , 
finished with narrow band of 
satin and with braid orna- Express 
ments. 
"The skirt is made with foot } st Charges 
laits to give the desired new Paid 
ullness. The draping at side Every- 
of skirt, caught up by three 
large buttons, is undoubtedly where 
one of the most See de- 
signs of the Fall season. Large oh “ Your 
satin buttons extend all the : 7 
way down front of skirt, same ™ money 
as on blouse, completing an ef- refunded 
fect that is incomparably grace- a 
i if not 
satisfied 


ful and altogether charming. The colors 
are navy blue, brown and black. Ladies’ 
sizes, 34 to 44 bust; misses’ sizes, 16 and 
18 years. The most regally beautiful 
creation. ever presented at such a low 

rice. Send bust measurement and 5 98 
ength of skirt. . 


Fifth Avenue and West 14th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


22 xX 
Stimpson Cranford Ca, 
SIXTHIAVIG=TO2Z02STREET | FOUNDED 1865 


New York 


WRITE AT ONCE 


For YOUR FREE COPY of 


NEW YORK’S LEADING FASHION 
CATALOG FOR FALL AND WINTER 


1913-1914 Dept. F 
All a _.. <Bigger Than 
Alterations a Ever 


Saves You 
Money 
~ No 

-\ Matter 
, What 
4 You 

~ Spend 


Free 
Parcel 
Post or 
Express 
Delivery 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or Your 


Money Back 


~ 600,000 Women 
to write for this Catalog 


OUR MOST FASCINATING 
MAIL ORDER STYLE BOOK 


F he 3eautiful illustrations and accurate de- 
: scriptions of the latest styles for Women, 
Misses, Boys, Girls, Infants. Also 
Jewelry, Leather Goods, Corsets, Gloves, 
Hosiery, Millinery, etc. Extraordinary 
mail order inducements. 


If you will send us the 
Free Offer names and addresses of 
25 of your Friends and Neighbors we 
will send you without cost to you 6 


Handsome Silver-plated Teaspoons. 
SEND NOW! 
AN ALL WOOL 
SERGE DRESS $4. 95 
84K5—All pure wool Serge Dress, 
Dainty yoke and collar made of white 
embroidered net. The long shoulder 
effect and full-length sleeves represent 
the very smartest new style features. 
Pretty trimming of fiat collar and cuffs of 
black satin with a graceful plaited satin 
girdle to match. Each end of collar in 
front, also cuffs, are finished with a touch 
of fancy colored Bulgarian silk braid. But- 
tons of serge and satin down front where 
dress fastens. Smartly cut gored skirt with 
lait at center giving fullness to skirt. 
omen’s sizes 32 to 44 inches 
bust with 40-inch skirt; also small 
women’s sizes 32 to 88_ inches 
bust with 88-inch skirt .-~ae 
with basted hem; in black & 
or navy blue. Samples of 
material on application. 
Sent to your home 
Postal 
Charges 
Prepaid 


ALL WOOL SERGE 
Big Special Bargain in 
All-Wool Sweaters 


32EF2—All-Wool Sweater; big 
pockets; deep cuffs; new style’ 
collar. Pearl buttons. White, Gray, 
Maroon or ‘Tan. 32 to 46 bust 
measure. Parcel Post ed 
Prepaid....... ae $1 .98 is 


Simpson Crawford Co. 
N E W ‘¥ O R K Dabaseank E 


(Un Green Boxes Oniy) 
KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 
, BEAUTIFUL 

Soft and velvety. It is 
harmless. Money Back 
if not entirely pleased. 
The soft, velvety _appear- 
ance remains until pow- 
der is washed off. Puri- 
fied by a new _ process. 
Prevents ‘sunburn and return of discolora- 
tions. White, Flesh Pink, Brunette. 
By leading toilet counters or mail, price 
so cents. Address Dept. W. 

NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


NADINOLA 
Steet 


With Our Catalogue : 
To prove that the BOLLER SYSTEM of A 
buying clothes by mail is superior to ff 
all, we will send free a full-tailored 
*“Knicker’’ pattern for Boys’ Trousers, 
8 to 17 years. Cut down discarded 
clothing and save money. State boy’s BH 
age. We also send you free one of the & 
most interesting Style Books of Men’s ¥ 
and Boys’Clothing and Furnishings ever 
issued. Send no money, but write 
c. V. BOLLER COMPANY 

The House for Men and Boys 


394 Bridge St., New York Clty # 
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Special Offer If you cannot purchase PEERLESS PATTERNS in any 


store in your city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page for TEN CENTS. WOMAN'S WORLD 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 6329.—This handsome dress can be developed 
in ratine or crepe de chine. The long or short sleeves can be used. The 
closing is at the front, and the skirt is cut in one piece. 


The pattern, No. 6329, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 4144 yards of 44-inch material, 1% yards of 24- 
inch chiffon for plaiting, 54 of a yard of 24-inch goods for vest, and 114 
yards of lace edging. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 6342.—Serge or cheviot can be used to make 
this dress. The dress closes at the back and the long or short sleeves 
can be used. The two-gored skirt can be made with either the high 
or regulation waistline. 


The pattern, No. 6342, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 414 yards of 36-inch material, 234 yards of plait- 
ing and 1 yard of 27-inch satin for a belt. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 6344.—Serge or mohair can be used to make 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


‘Three Charming Costumes 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


6344 


this dress. The dress closes at the front, and the three-gored skirt can 
be made with either the Empire or regulation waistline. 


The pattern, No. 6344, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 434 yards of 44-inch material, 35% yards of braid 
for binding, and 14 of a yard of plaiting for neck. Price of pattern, 
15 cents. 


Pa t t e r n O r d er bearer ita Chicago, Iiinois 


PATTERNS 2 
I enclose for Patterns. 


Name 
Town 


__| St. No. or R. F. D.__ 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Xll., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON eS ere, ; : 


_ The pattern provides for an applied yoke. The closing is at the back. 


SEPTEMBER, 1913 


Pretty for Little Girls 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


- If you cannot purchase PEERLESS PATTERNS in any 
Special Offer store in your city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern 
shown on this page for TEN CENTS. WOMAN’S WORLD 


Girls’ Dress. No. 6356.—This dress can be made with either the 
long or short sleeves. The closing is made at the front. Gingham or 
pique can be used to make this dress, with the collar, cuffs and belt of 
contrasting material. ; 

The pattern, No. 6356, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. Size 8 years 
requires 234 yards of 36-inch material with 34 of a yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Children’s Dress. No. 6328.—This dress is just the thing for the 
little tot. It is made with a low, square neck, and can be made with 
either long or short sleeves. The closing is at the back. Linen or lawn 
can be used to make this dress. 

The pattern, No. 6328, is cut in sizes 144 to 3 years. Size 3 years 
requires 17@ yards of 36-inch material, 234 yards of edging. Price of 
pattern, 10 cents. 


Girls’ Dress. No. 6345.—This dress closes at the front underneath 
the box-plait. It can be made with either long or shert sleeves. Ging- 
ham, linen or percale can be used to make this dress, with the collar, 
cuts and belt of contrasting material. 

The pattern, No. 6345, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Size 8 years 


requires 314 yards of 36-inch material, 114 yards of ribbon. Price of 
6356 pattern, 10 cents. 6340 


Girls’ Dress. No. 6330.—Linen, ratine, gingham, percale, or pique 
can be used to make this dress. The closing is made at the front, and 
the short sleeves and low neck are used. 


Woman’s World Pattern Dept. 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The pattern, No. 6330, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Size 8 years PATTERNS 
requires 254 yards of 36-inch material, with 214 yards of ribbon for No. Size for Patterns. 


the belt. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Children’s Dress. No. 6340.—Any of the striped materials can be 
used to make this dress. The body and sleeve sections are made in one. oe Town 


The pattern, No. 6340, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. Age 8 years re- j State 
quires, as on figure, 24% yards of 36-inch figured goods, % of a yard : : 
of 27-inch plain goods, 534 yards of edging, 154 yards of beading, and St. N. RED 
14 yards of ribbon. Price of pattern, 10 cents. pt, INOW OT IN. Le -—— 


e 
HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct number and correct size of each pattern you want, encioss 
the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. USE THE COUPON ABOVE. 


“I Like It” 


Most children do 


Like 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


—the new food-drink. 


But the big fact is that chil- 
dren, as well as adults, can drink 
Instant Postum with fullest 
benefit. 


Little folks are commonly 
denied coffee, ‘‘because it hurts 
them.” 


The delicious, mild, Java-like 
flavour of Instant Postum pleases 
all the family and no harm can 
result because it is made entirely 
of choice wheat and the juice of 
sugar-cane—pure and free from 
the coffee drug, caffeine, or any 
other harmful substance. 


No Boiling 


A level teaspoonful of Instant 
Postum in an ordinary cup of hot 
water dissolves instantly and 
makes it right for most persons. 


A big cup requires more and 
some people who like strong 
things put in a heaping spoonful 
and temper it with a large supply 
of cream. 


Experiment until you know 
the amount that pleases your 
palate and have it made that 
way in the future. 


Postum comes in two forms. 


Regular (must be boiled). 


Instant Postum doesn’t re- 
quire boiling, but is prepared in- 
stantly by stirring a level tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot water. 


‘“There’s a Reason’”’ 


for 


POSTUM 
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50c 


Brings You This 
Complete Outfit — 


Our Special Offer 
to readers of this paper 
to acquaint you with 
our wonderful bargains 
and our charge account 
plan, Send us fifty 
cents — your account 
will be opened, and this 
wonderful bargain out- 
fit will be mailed you 
by Parcel Post, pre- 
paid. Then if you find 
you want to keep it—if 
the quality and the 
price are all that you 
expect—pay a little a 
month, taking a whole 
year. If you don’t like 
it, simply return it and 
get your money back. 
This 3-Piece Outfit 
—Skirt, Waist and 
Petticoat—will give you wonderful wear. 


The garments are very attractive in appear- % eA 


ance, right up-to-the-minute in style. 

The Skirt is made of heavy weight men's 
wear, all-wool serge, cut with a Princess top. 
It is scissored down the front into an open 
welt seam, ending in a diagonal cut effect. 
Beneath this diagonal effect are three wide 
plaits, giving the skirt plenty of fullness. 
Comes in blue and black sergeonly. Besure 
to mention color wanted. 

The Waist is strictly man-tailored of fine 
linene. The front is plaited in groups and 
closes by means of Joops and buttons. Waist 
is also finished with standing collar and 
turned back cuffs. This style is all that pos- 
sibly could be desired for Fall. 

The Pretty Petticoat is made of fine mer- 
cerized sateen: has a deep flounce, which is 
made by means of shirring and tucking. This 
petticoat is guaranteed to give excellent wear. 
Comes in black only. 

In ordering, be sure to give bust, waist and 
hip measure, also skirt length. 

Outfit No, C4G470. 


Brhe6 « sonseean ieee ee Soa 


To get this Coat 
Send Only 


Pay 50c 
Monthly 


Price, Only 
$598 


Your Account 
Is Open, and all 
you need do issend 
50c for this styl- 
ish embroidered 
shawl collar coat 
finely tailored of 
Black Melton. It 
is simply a sample 
of the bargains we 
offer you_in our 
Fall Style Book. It 
will serve to ne- 
quaint you with 
our easy credit 
plan and our low 
prices. This coat 
will be shipped on 
approval. Tf you 
don’t find it all 
that you expect, 
simply return it 
and get your mon- 
ey back. On the 
other hand, if you 
decide to keep it— 
if you find the fit, 
material, style and 
workmanship all 
that you could pos- 
sibly ask for— poy 
a little a month, taking a whole year to pay 
the balance. & 
_ The Large Shawl Collar is embroidered 
in silk. The upper part of the collar is made 
with silk velvet. Coat is very smart and cut 
in a one-piece front and a loose tailored back; 
it is semi-fitted to the figure and comes 52 
inches Jong. The single-breasted front is 
adorned with two large silk frogs and buttons. 
The pretty cuffs are also embroidered with 
silk, and the fine black Melton material is 
rich in appearance, smooth in finish and 
guaranteed spotless. This is a wonderful 
value, at our price. in a stylish, practical 
garment. It is guaranteed to fit perfectly. 

In ordering from this paper, be sure to give 
bust, waist and hip measure. 

Coat _ No. C4G352. Postage pre- 

B10: O PGs «dy. Heads 3s ose. hk eee $5.98 


paid. 


The 1,000 Best Fall Styles 


Selected by Martha Lane Adams 
Free Book—140 Pages—In Colors 


Mrs. Adams Invites You 


Martha Lane Adams, the famous style 
expert, has now taken charge of our 
Women’s Wearing Apparel. She selects 
the styles, chooses the materials and 
superintends the making. 

She invites you to send for her latest 
Style Book, the finest book of the kind 
ever issued. A book of 140 pages, show- 
ing 1,000 Fall styles which she has her- 
self selected. 

It shows fabrics in actual colors. 

And it tells how we make outer gar- 
ments to measure without any extra cost. 


Suits— Coats—Skirts—Waists— 
Dresses—Furs—Corsets—Hats— 
Shoes—Hosiery—Underwear— 


Children’s Garments. 
Piece Goods— Cotton, Wool or Silk 


A $7,000,000 Concern 


This concern is the largest of its kind 
in the world. For 48 years we have 
sold home things on credit. We have 
furnished in this way 1,200,000 homes. 

Now we have brought Mrs. Adams 
here and opened this Women’s Depart- 
ment. We are offering to women a 
larger variety, better styles and lower 
prices than have ever before been offered. 

And we offer each customer a charge 
account—a year to pay—without even 
asking a question. 

Please send us the coupon printed be- 
pa and let us send you this Style Book 
ree, 


A Year to Pay 


On Open Account 
No References Required 


And Wholesale Prices, Saving 33% 


Credit to All 


Every woman who asks for this Style Book 


is given a charge account. We openit for you 
without any red tape, and we send with the Style 
Book your credit certificate. No references re- 
quired. 

Simply say when you order, ‘‘Charge to my 
account.” ‘The account will be already open. 

Take a year to pay. Order’ whatever you 
want and pay alittle each month. Your whole 
fall. outfit will call for only small payments. 
And this whole year’s credit costs you no extra 


"Save One-Third 


We will quote you prices which will save, on 
the average, about 33 per cent. We do this by 
enormous buying and by dealing with you direct. 

Fit is certain. Suits, Coats and Skirts are all 
made to measure without any extra price. 

Sent on approval. Every article andgarment 
is sent on approval. If anything in any way is 
unsatisfactory, return it at our expense. You 
try everything on before buying. 

Delivery free. We pay all mail and express 
charges. So the prices we quote mean delivered. 


And any garments returned cost you nothing at 


"Send This Coupon 


Send this coupon for Mrs. Adams’ book. See 
these thousand styles. We will mail the book 
free, and will send with it your credit certifi- 
cate. Then anything you see and want can be 
ordered on charge account. 

Cut out this coupon now. 


piece), 
May.Sten¢ 


3420 Wall Street, Chicago 
BRSBBEBE BE UBEMBEESEBeBreeUEMsBAUBBsASEES 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Cut out this coupon so you won’t forget. Mark the 
books you want. Send us the coupon and the books 
you want will be mailed ut once, postpaid. 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
3420 Wall Street, Chicago 
Mail me Fall Style Book, also books marked 
below: 
---- Furniture Book. ---- Stove Book. 
----Jewelry Book. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Play Dresses for 
Children 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


| If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 
city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS. WOMAN’S WORLD 


Children’s Dress. No. 6355—Any of the 
pretty wash materials can be used to make this 
dress. The closing is made at the front. The 
pattern provides for a pair of bloomers which 
are attached to an underwaist. 

The pattern, No. 6355, is cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. Size 4 years requires 3 yards of 
36-inch material, 34 of a yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods and 3% of a yard of 36-inch 
goods for the underwaist. Price of pattern, 
10 cents. 

Boys’ Box-Plaited Dress. No. 6335.—This 
dress can be made with either the Jong or short 
sleeves. The closing is made at the back. 
Gingham, percale, or pique can be used to make 
this dress, with the collar and cuffs of contrast- 
ing material. 

The pattern, No. 6335, is cut in sizes 1, 2 and 
3 years. Size 2 years requires 234 yards of 
36-inch material, with 4% of a yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 6336.—Any little girl 
will be pleased with this dress, as it closes in the 


6336 
the collar and cuffs of contrasting material. . 


and 12 years. 


belt. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
Woman’s World Pattern Dept. 
Pattern Order {yoansen Street, Chicago, Il. 


T enclose for Patterns. 


Name 


PATTERNS | 
No. Size 


Town 


State 
St. No. or R. F.D. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your name and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman's World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
Fifth Ave. Bdg., New York. All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon 


“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 
25 Cent Fall, 1913, Fashion Book in Colors, 2 Cents 


Fall, 1913, Number of “EVERY WOM- 
AN HER OWN DRESSMAKER,” printed in 
colors, is now ready, and as we want every 
reader of WOMAN’s WORLD who does Sewing to 
secure a copy of this Book, we will forward this 
excellent guide to new styles to any reader of 
Woman’s Wortp who will send us 2c to cover 
the cost of mailing. Hundreds of dollars 
were spent in making “EVERY WOMAN 
HER OWN DRESSMAKER” a help to 
those women who wish to do some dressmaking 
at home. This book explains how to make all 
kinds of garments from a Corset-cover up to a 
full Costume. It illustrates 200 of the best and 
most practical styles for Fall and Winter 


clothes for Ladies, Misses and Children; tells 
how to make a Waist, Skirt, Coat, House Dress, 
Apron, Underwear, etc. ; 

Every woman who uses a needle or wishes 
to do some sewing for herself or her children will 
be delighted with this book—the regular price of 
which is 25c a copy. To every woman who 
sends us 2c and will write her name and address 
in full, we will send, postage prepaid, a copy of 
“EVERY WOMAN HER OWN DRESS- 
MAKER” the same day that we receive the 
order. 

Send your order to our Chicago Office 
or our New York Office—whichever is most 
convenient for you. 


Fifth Avenue Bldg., N. ¥. WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 So. Clinton St,. Chicago 


front. The skirt is cut in four gores. Linen or 
gingham can be used to make this dress, with 


The pattern, No. 6336, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 
Size 8 years requires 234 yards 
of 36-inch material, 14 of a yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods and 214 yards of ribbon for the 


us oe 


SEPTEMBER, 1913 


. i. 
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7 If you cannot purchase PEERLESS 
Special Offer PATTERNS at any store in your 
city, we will send, postpaid, any pattern shown on this 
page for TEN CENTS. WOMAN'S WORLD 


No. 
6341.—Linen or serge can be used to make this 


Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 


dress. The long or short sleeves can be used. 
The three-gored skirt can be made with either 
the regulation or Empire waistline. 

The pattern, No. 6341, is cut in sizes 14, 16 
and 18 years. Medium size requires 4 yards 
of 36-inch material, 6 yards of edging and 3 
yards of ribbon for the sash and to trim the 
dress. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. No. 

6334.—Any of the pretty soft materials can be 
q used to make this dress. The closing is made 
at the back. The body of the dress and sleeves 
are made in one piece. The two-piece skirt can 
be made with either Empire or regulation 
waistline. 

The pattern, No. 6334, is cut in sizes 14, 16 
and 18 years. Medium size requires 51% yards 
of 36-inch material, 44 of a yard of 18-inch lace 
for the vest, and 1 34 yards of banding. Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 


Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. No. 
6332.—This dress can be made with either the 


=< 


Fifth Ave, Bdg., New York, 


The College Girl 


PEERLESS PATTERNS 


long or short sleeves. The two-gored skirt can 
be made with either the Empire or regulation 
waistline. Linen, ratine, or gingham can be 
used to make this dress, with the collar and cuffs 
of contrasting material or embroidery. 

The pattern, No. 6332, is cut in sizes 14, 16 
and 18 years. Medium size requires 414 yards 
of 36-inch material, with 14 of a yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. Price of pattern, 15 cents, 


Woman’s World Pattern Dept. , 
e attern Order 107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


T enclose for Patterns. 


NGieen sa eee See ee 
PATTERNS 


No. Size Town 


State 
St. No. or R. F. D. 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS.—Write your nare and address plainly and in full, let us know the correct 
number and correct size of each pattern you want, enclose the proper amount in stamps for each pattern, and 
address your order to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill., or if more convenient, Woman’s World, 
All orders filled promptly; no extra charge for postage. Use coupon 


xX 5 25 


DELIVERED FREE AT THESE LOW PRICES 


Just to give you some idea of the matchless prices and the splendid values our Big New 
342-Page Fashion Book contains, we show several exceptional offerings on seasonable fall and 
winter apparel. You can order them direct from this advertisement as we guarantee they 
will please you or money back. You take no risk. We save you from 15 to 50 per cent of 
usual retail prices when you buy from us. Write for this Big Free Book today—see for 


yourself the money you can save. 
39¢ ples 75¢ 
Prepaid 


. Prepaid 


We Pay Nothing 
All De- to Pay 
livery When 

Charges rea 


No. 24B2004 —Women’s 
Embroidered Tailored Waist. An un- 
heard of value such as only can be secur- 
ed through the Charles William Stores. 
Front is beautifully embroidered in a 
raised stitched floral pattern, appearing 
in panel effect, under which the closing 
is beautifully constructed, outlined by 
roses in spray and sprig pattern. Gibson 
pleats over shoulders give the impres- 
sion of breadth so desirable in the tailor- 
ed waist. Military collar and cuffs 


No. 9B 100 3 -Women’s All- No. 24B2003 Women’s 
Wool Balkan Belted Sweater. Here isa | Smart Tailored Outing Waist. Excellent 
guaranteed all-wool sweater at less than quality striped flannel. ee 
is often asked for cotton mixed gar- | ed for early Fall wear. 
ments. Look at the fine style of this the natty roll collar and ehoulaee yoke, 
sweater, with its strictly ribbed stitch, the mannish set-in sleeves with their 
smart, turn back cuffs, patch pockets, tailored cuffs, and other new style de- 
jaunty, turnover collar and tie, all in 
contrasting colors, giving a fine "dressy 
effect. Buy this ‘attractive. model and 
feel the satisfaction. of having the cor- 
rect style for Fall and Winter. Sizes 34 
to 44 bust. Colors: red, navy 
blue trim; navy blue, ted 
trim. State size. Prepaid: 


tails that will appeal to every woman. 
Yoke is laced in front effecting a pretty 
and chie trimming. Vill wear well and 
launder splendidly, thereby insuring long 
service. Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Actually sold by 

other houses at $1.25. State Cc 
size. Our price Prepaid . 


EE Style Book 
ae a Postal Today REE 


are neatly pin tucked. Sizes 32 
to 44 bust measure. Cc 
Prepaid price 


Stats size. 


for This Big 542 Page 


Money Saver 


EXTRA 
SPECIAL | 
OFFE FER a 


A Neatly Fitting 

¥ ol a Brassiere of Mus- 
2% ling One which 
will wear, feel and 


Jook well. Yoke por- 
tion shows an embroid- 

No. 981004—Women’s Fancy Mixture Suit. ery insert. Neck and 
In a very nobby white stripe pattern, on dark back ground. \ 27.0 25 pte, 
Coe = single breasied. Very natty model; Skirt hook. This bras 
in back, on the cuffs and at the none stripe siere will give real satis- 
material is re- 


faction. Sizes 32 to 44 

“, versed, produc- inches bust measure. State 
Ain ga smart size. Prepaid price 
*¢ effect. All but- each 

tons trimmed 
with same ma- 
terial. Coat is 
/ lined with yarn 
dyed satin, shields 

being satin covered. 
The skirt is in the 
latest draped style, 
one of New York’s 
most recent models, 
being fashionably 
slender, and mold- 
ing itself perfectly 
to the lines of the 
figure. 


Not only is the 
garment stylish 
and becoming, but 
will give service and 
constant wear. 


No. 
24B2002 — Women’s 
and Misses’ Stylish 
One-Piece Velvet 
Corduroy Dress. 
In rich, lustrous 
brown or deep navy 
blue. Has smart 
contrasting V-yoke, 
pretty turnover col- 
lar, and deep turn- 
back cuffs of white 
velvet corduroy. 
White corduroy 
covered buttons. 
Dress closes down 
front with hooks 
and eyes. The 
waist line is piped 
with white cordu- | od 
roy. Fits the igure VA 
superbly, skirt por- 
= tion falling in slen- 
é) der, graceful lines. 


You will be surprised 
with this wonderful 
value. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust mzasure. 

State size. Prepaid 


Riss == Bvery;wom> 
° an who 

$998 | Pest 85c knows ar 
No. 24B2005—Little Se oe 


Girl’s Dress of Washable Galatea. 
Here’s something for mothers who 


big bargain. 
want durable, washable, pretty 


Sizes 14 to 


materials, becomingly made up. 
. » Neck and wide belt are made of | 20 yrs. and 
Write for linene in contrasting blue shade. 32 to 44 in 
The novel outline of waist portion — b ¥j 
and linene covered button trim- | bust. Our 73 


ming, gives a front closing effect 
that is very pleasing. Dress closes 
in back, invisibly. Kilted skirt is 
finished with wide hem, can 

be readily altered. Sizes 6 85c 
i tol4yrs. Prepaid price. . | 


FREE 


price Prep’d 
342-Page Style 


98 
Book B 30 $228 


Full of bargains on everything your family wears—under 

. garments, outer garments, lingerie, hats, shoes—for 
men, women and children. Stunning styles from the fashion 
centers of the world; wonderful values; astonishingly low prices. 
You will be pleased to have it. A postal brings it, postpaid. Be 
sure to write for Style Book B 30. [2] 


Linton 06 
Juanes 


NEW YORK 
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The Right and The Wrong Way 


Fig. i—Improper Position 


‘THE professional dressmaker, like the stenog- 
rapher, must sit most of the time during her 
daily duties and consequently it is very import- 
ant that she maintain a correct posture of the 
body. This is also true in many kinds of work 
and study, such as the office, many of the pro- 
fessions, the shop and factory, and life in school 
and college. The reason that sitting is the posi- 
tion more indulged in is due to the fact that it is 
less tiresome than standing. The sitting posi- 
tion, as in sewing, although easier than standing, 
will after a few hours become very tiresome, If 
one does not fight this tendency of letting the 
head droop, and thus contracting the chest, one 
will after awhile be sitting as in Figure 1. When 
the chest is in this condition the lungs, heart and 
other internal organs are crowded and restricted 
in their moverments, Causing one’s work to be- 
come all the more tiresome. The legs should not 
be crossed, as in Figure 1, as this impedes the 


Fig. 2—Hold the Back Straight 


proper circulation of the blood in these parts of 
the body. 

Keep the body erect, as in Figure 2, with the 
chair the proper height, in order that the feet 
may be placed solidly upon the floor; the chest 
should be held high and the trunk tilted slightly 
forward so that its weight may be properly dis- 
tributed over the pelvic bones. 

The strength or power of endurance may be 
estimated of a man or woman with mathemati- 
cal certainty; other things being equal, by the 
straightness of the back. 

If the correct posture is maintained while 
doing the various kinds of fancy work it will 
be found an excellent form of exercise, because 
those who keep the chest high and well ex- 
panded are not only less liable to pneumonia, 
tuberculosis and other affections of the throat 
and lungs than the careless, faulty-postured per- 
sons, but are more tenacious of life. 


Fig. 3—Wrong Way to Sweep 


Some persons hold the mistaken idea that a 
woman needs no physical exercise, that she 
should live a soft and easy sort of life. A woman 
needs proper physical training even more than a 
man, because her trials and troubles are often 
more intense. Very often her environment for- 
bids her taking advantage of the out of door 
activities that are offered to man. 

Every woman should have a surplus of en- 
ergy stored up in her system in order to meet 
the bill that Nature presents in days of severe 
sickness or in case of great demands upon her 
strength. Again, some men think that a woman 
at home has little or nothing to do; that she 
washes a few dishes, sweeps the floor, sews, gos- 
sips with the neighbors, then rests or sleeps. 
This idea is wrong, as the busy housewife is 
never entirely free from the cares connected 
with her home. Even in the night, while 
the man sleeps she must attend to the 


WOMAN’S WORLD - 


By WILLIAM J. CROMIE 


Instructor in Gymnastics, University of Pennsylvania 


Fig. 4—Correct Way of Holding Broom 


multitudinous wants of a crying or sick child. 

While a woman gets quite a little muscular 
exercise from dusting, sweeping, scrubbing and 
cooking, still in many of these various duties 
the posture of the body is wrong. Take sweep- 
ing, for instance. Many bend forward too 
much, let the head droop and stir up dust un- 
necessarily by sweeping too hard, as is the case 
in Figure 1. One should not push on the broom 
handle as in Figure 1, but rather draw it toward 
one as in Figure 2._ The broom should not pass 
beyond the center line of the body, as it is then 
that it stirs up unnecessary dust. 

In order to keep the broom from becoming 
one-sided and thus losing its efficiency, keep con- 
stantly turning the handle in the hands while 
sweeping. 

After much sweeping, the nostrils should 
be cleansed by using either an atomizer or 
nasal douche. 


Free Merchandise Book Ever P 
On Easy 


$9 .00 Buys $20 Worth °2 
2. This SPECIAL OFFER Ends Oct. 1, 1913 


With our greatly enlarged warehouses, we are now ready to do 
business on open credit with 100,000 more families. We want Zo 
get quick action, so, beginning with this date and lasting till Octo- 
ber 1, we make the following VERY Special Offer: 

For $1.00 we will send $20.00 worth of merchandise, selected 
from this ad or trom our mammoth catalog of Home Furnishings. 
You can take a year to pay the balance. This new catalog is liter- 
ally a mammoth Department Store, packed with astounding 
bargains, bought for spot cash from manufacturers forced by 


50 Cents Cash 
Gets These 
Six Dining 
Chairs 


financial crisis to turn their goods into ready money. 

Our enormous resources enabled us to buy up entire out- 
puts at less than factory cost. ‘To the first 100,000 writing, we 
will send the Free Illustrated Credit Catalog loaded to the 
guards with high grade, guaranteed Furniture, Home Furnish- 
ings, Rugs, Jewelry, etc. The chance of a lifetime to furnish 
your home complete, at panic prices, on Unlimited Credit, Send 
coupon or postal foday—now—for this great Free Credit Book and 
Easy-Way-to-Pay Plan. . 


Save Your Cash—Buy on Credit! 
30 Days’ Free Trial— Over a Year to Pay! 


Not only is our selling plan the most liberal, but 
the quality of our goods is much superior to that of 
all other mail order houses. 

Our plan saves you 50 per cent on store prices. 
You need not have the ready cash to pay for goods. 
We ask no notes, interest, security. We trust you— 
absolutely—and employ no éollectors. You can order 
goods on 30 days’ free trial, and unless satisfactory 
we AGREE TO TAKE IT BACK! Upward of a 
million families buy from us on the Easy-Way-to- 
Pay Plan. 


Everything for Your Home 
Offered in Big Free Book 


Look Over This List—Buy All You Want on the 
Easy-Way-to-Pay Pian 

Carpets and Rugs, Jewelry, Musical Instruments, 

Beds, Sewing Machines, Stoves and Ranges, China 


Stove Now! | 


One dollar cash buys any 
stove up to twenty dollars. 
Get the big free book showing” 
more than one hundred ranges, 
heaters, base burners, cook 
stoves, gas stoves, etc. to select 
from. Send your orderinahead 
of the big rush. Have your 
stove in your home before cold 
weather, Take over a year to 
pay for it. 


Send Coupon or Postal NOW 


Send your name and address quick! 
Get one of these Jarge handsome 
money-saving FREE CREDIT Books 
before the Special $1.00 Offer expires. 


PVBoOsssssesswsevssassssssssss148 


FREE COUPON! 


L. WINEMAN, Pres. 
People’s Outfitting Co., 
375. E Street 
Detroit, Mich. 
Please send—free postpaid—the BIG 
ILLUSTRATED CREDIT BOOK OF 
BARGAINS by first mail. 


gans, Curtains, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, Couches, 
Trunks, Baby Carriages, Valises, Blankets, Mission 
Furniture, Writing Desks, Mirrors, Washing Ma- 
chines, Chinaware, Parlor Suites, etc. 


Solid Comfort Rocker 


Handsome, massive, comfort 
ablerocker. Strongly construct- 
ed of hardwood, finished in 
beautiful American quarter- 
sawed oak. Skilfully carved by 
expert mechanics. Upholstered 
in the very best Sultan leather. 
Six-spring seat. The greatest 
value ever offered. Usually sold 
for $5.60. Order by number, W. 
W. 100, from this ad. Only a 


limited quantity will 
be sold at this price $3.49 


J 
5 


Solid oak chairs to grace the most 
sumptuously furnished dining or sit- 
ting room. Stylish design, seats richly 
done in highest grade Boston leather. 
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value. Onder fm this” @ amazing Cabinets, Dining Tables, Phonographs, Pianos, Or- 50c Down, 50c a Month Name...--~~--------=2--=-----=--==-==- 
a 2y number, ie Ww, » ‘Pr Oe Rea eS BEd Sy Ebr 5 
Complete set six chairs, only $7.95 L. WINEMAN, President People’s Outfitting Co., 375 E Street, DETROIT, MICH. 9 
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In the World of Music d 


By DR. RUDOLF VON LIEBICH 
Music is a higher manifestation than all wisdom and philosophy 


[IN response to many 
interested subscrib- 
ers, the list of musical 
compositions suggest- 
ed in last month’s 
WomMAN’s Wor LD, for 
family use, will be 
continued. We will 
suppose that a family, 
hungry for music, has 
obtained one of the 
many excellent ma- 
chines for mechanical 
reproduction of music. 
The next step is to 
procure from your 
dealer all or any of 
the records herenamed. Perhaps the best begin- 
ning is to get a few records by famous singers, 
such as Witherspoon’s singing of “Afton 
Water,” “The Lost Chord” and “Mother 0’ 
Mine;” Evan Williams’ rendering of Schubert’s 
Serenade, or of “May Morn,” or “All Through 
the Night;” John McCormack’s, “Come Back 
to Erin,” “Drink to Me,” “The Minstrel Boy,” 
“Mother Machree,” “The Rosary” and “Kath- 
leen Mavourneen;” Whitehill’s, “Bedouin Love 
Song” and .“Love’s Old Sweet Song;” Cam- 

nari’s, “Toreador Song;” Gogorza’s, “Caro 

io Ben;” Miss Farrar’s, “Comin’ Through the 
Rye;” Madame Homer’s, “O Rest in the Lord;” 
Melba’s, “Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms,” and “Good Bye;” Gadski’s, 
“Trish Folk Song;” Sembrich’s, “Lass With the 
Delicate Air;” Schumann-Heink’s, “Brindisi” 
and “The Danza” and “Cradle Song;” Nielsen’s 
“Last Rose of Summer;” Journet’s, “Marseil- 
laise;” and finally Caruso’s singing of “La Don- 
na e Mobile,” of the Siciliana and Brindisi from 
the opera “Cavalleria Rusticana,” of “Celestial 
Aida,” and perhaps best of all, his song “Vesti la 
Giubba,” telling how the tragic clown, who has 


—Oriental Proverb 


lost his love, must don the paint and powder 
and make his audience laugh even though his 
own heart is breaking. 

Supplement these with the duets: “La ci 
Darem,” sung by Farrar and Scotti; “Il Se 
Fait Tard,” by Farrar and Caruso, “La Dove 
Prende,” by Eames and Gogorza, and the world 
famous “Miserere,” sung by Alda and Caruso, 
with the Metropolitan Opera House Chorus. 
For a piano-piece, try de Pachmann’s perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” and also 
hear again two piano pieces which you already 
know. These are MacDowell’s, “To a Wild 
Rose” and “At An Old Trysting Place;” but, 
this time, let the Victor Herbert Orchestra play 
them for you. For violin, hear the well known 
“Serenata,’’ Mozart’s Minuet and the Polish 
Dance, called “Kujawiak,” all three played by 
Maud Powell. Messrs. Herbert and Hollman 
will delight you with their cello performances of 
“Simple Aveu” and “Traumerei.” Mr. Bachaus 
will play Grieg’s Norwegian Wedding March on 
the piano, and finally, the Metropolitan Opera 
House Chorus will sing for you the gay “Soldier’s 
Chorus,” from the opera, “Faust.” 

Tf you are specially a lover of violin music, 
get the “Humoresque,” and the Hungarian 
Dance in G Minor, performed by Kreisler, or, 
if you choose orchestra music, get the Prelude 
to “Lohengrin” and the orchestral rendering of 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody. Anyone 
who becomes thoroughly acquainted with the 
fairly wide range of music indicated in this list 
has laid a foundation for the life-long enjoy- 
ment of good music. Asa final suggestion: Do 
not be afraid of foreign titles. There is no such 
thing as “foreign” music. All the music you 
will hear you will enjoy, if you hear it often 
enough. Some compositions need hearing often- 
er—much oftener—than others, and, as already 
said, all music mentioned here has been enjoyed 
by millions of your fellow countrymen. 


The Question Box 


The Editor will try to answer, in the order of their receipt, all questions on music, including har- 
mony, counterpoint, composition, musical history, piano, organ, voice, orchestration, opera, etc. He 
offers free advice on musical performance of every kind, including the best way to sing the songs to be pub- 
lished in Woman’s World. If personal answer is necessary, self-addressed stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


E. W. M., Hampton, N. H., and others— 
Copies of the “Free State Orchestra Bill” will 
be sent to you any time if you care to send us a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

Miss E. V. C., Erskine, Minn., Mrs. F. B., 
College Springs, Ia.—Consult any good music 
dealer or any reputable music journal. 

Mrs. F. L. C., Troy, N. Y., writes: “I have 

had fifty lessons and find I can not read very 
much faster now than I could after the first 
twenty lessons. I can not read at sight. I 
work at a lesson until I have it memorized on the 
keys, then if I look at the notes I play from posi- 
tion instead of sight reading.” 
_ This case is doubtless very common though 
not the less interesting. Your difficulties can be 
remedied only by a more correct co-relation of 
your knowledge of the keyboard and of notes, 
and through a more proper adjustment of the 
necessary co-operation between the senses of 
touch and of sight. 

The sight, that is to say the impression gained 
through the eye, must control the muscular acts 


of the fingers, hands and arms. An illustration: * 


The moment the eye perceives two-line C with 
a five over it, the effect of this impression must 
be that the right hand fifth finger will fly to the 
sixth keyboard C. In a similar manner all 
muscular movements must be co-ordinated to 
and dependent upon impressions derived from 
the notes. We speak here, of course, solely of 


the act known as reading at first sight; that is to 
say, performing a piece of music the first time 
the player sees it. This important pedagogic 
principle is worth thoughtful consideration on 
the part of all our readers who play the piano. 

C. E. McW., Galveston, Texas, writes: “My 
music teacher finds fault with my son’s speech 
and corrects what he claims are errors in gram- 
mar. Do you not think this a waste of time at a 
music lesson?” : 

No, indeed! You will agree that a musical 
performance, to be worth while, must be accur- 
ate, will you not? And accuracy has its origin 
in the mind. When your son plays the piano 
or the violin, the mind directs the fingers. Un- 
less the mind be trained to accuracy, how can 
it cause the fingers to act accurately? . But 
whilst we can not and do not perform music all 
day, we do use the English language all day, 
either in thinking or in speaking. Therefore, 
he who habitually thinks and speaks correctly, 
is constantly training his mind in accurate 
habits. And this habit of accuracy will in- 
fluence all his acts, no matter whether they be 
concerned with music or with merchandise, 
with banking or with farming. The man who 
habitually speaks correctly will be more likely 
to do all other things correctly. The man whose 
speech is careless, ungrammatical, or poorly 
pronounced is liable to be a sloven and a care- 
less worker in other ways of life. 


Nutshell Biographies 


IV. HARLEY HAMILTON 


[NX other centuries a 
man had two am- 
bitions. One was to 
die in the belief that a 
stone statue would be 
erected by posterity 
to commemorate his 
life-work; the other 
was that foreign na- 
tions, which form a 
kind of contempora- 
neous posterity, 
should laud and ap- 
plaud him during his 
life-time. But the 
man of today is con- 
. tent neither with the 
praise of contemporaneous posterity nor with 
the prospect of post-mortem immortality in 
lifeless stone. He leaves a living institution to 
the world as a monument of his mortal career. 
Some of our best colleges and libraries are in- 
stances of this new ambition. And no man is 
building for himself a more enduring memorial 
than Harley Hamilton of California. 

About twenty-one years ago a young nian 
arrived in Los Angeles with a large store of 
knowledge, a violin and an idea. His knowl- 
edge was that of an orchestral conductor, 
the idea was one based on faith in wom- 
ankind. This faith was deep and true and ten- 
der; he believed, and still believes that women 
are man’s equal, in some respects his superior. 
The practical side of his faith was his belief that 
Women made as good performing musicians as 
men do; so he set to work to storm Los Angeles, 


and slowly but surely to undermine the old 
prejudice that an orchestra must consist of 
men. Around his masterful conductor’s baton, 
a score of girls gathered. Presently there were 
thirty, forty and even fifty who shared his faith, 
who believed in themselves and in their leader, 
and who were ambitious to show the world that 
orchestral instruments can and will be made to 
deliver their eternal secrets through the tender 
hands and gentle lips of women, and that when 
women believe in their divine destiny, they can 
flood the world with the glorious tone-messages 
of Bach, of Gluck, of Beethoven, Mozart or 
Wagner. 

For twenty years Harley Hamilton, the 
learned leader, the ideal teacher, friend and 
champion of women’s rights in Music-Land, has 
lead this Woman’s Symphony Orchestra from 
triumph to triumph—till now, its seventy mem- 
bers, grateful for his years of loving toil, re- 
solved to express their appreciation’ in sub- 
stantial ways. Last June they pressed into his 
hand several thousand dollars and said: “Take 
a well-earned rest. A year in Europe is the 
longest time we can spare you, and when you 
return we will resume the joys of our labor to- 
gether.” 

He is in Germany, enjoying a well-earned 
holiday from his splendid task. But he will 
surely come back, for he has won for himself 
a unique position. He is the first musician the 
world has known to prove in practice that great 
symphony orchestras need not be made of men. 
His living monument is also the only organiza- 
tion of its kind, the Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra of Los Angeles, California. 


PerstvAalAama | 
CLOTH COAT 
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for women and misses 


122! 
would cost $22.50 to $25.00. 


As the illustration shows, it is in 
the popular three-quarter length 
cutaway style, 48 inches long, the 
dominant style for fall and winter. 


URCHASED in any other 
way, this splendid coat 


Persialama cloth is a high grade 
heavy weight astrakhan, thick and 
pliable, woven from _ brilliant 
mohair of the finest quality by 
the Salts Textile Manufacturing 
Company. It is a dense pattern 
of wavy, glossy curls, and makes 
a particularly warm, comfortable 
winter coat. In black it resembles 
Persian lamb fur very closely. 


The back of the coat is cut on straight 
lines, neither too full nor too tight, fitting 
easily, as a fur garment should. The fronts 
have wide facings of Persialama cloth and 
an extra wide lapover, fastening at the side ~ 
with a handsome combination ornament of 
silk plush and braids, with tassel pendants. 
The new style collar and cuffs are of richly 
brocaded silk seal plush. Collar may be 
worn as illustrated, or in severe weather 
the revers may be turned flat across the 
chest and fastened snugly about the neck 
with small buttons and loops. 


This coat is lined with Skinner’s lus- 
trous and heavy, rich, two-year guaranteed 
satin, in a beautiful shade of burnt orange, ,. 
and_ has a fancy frilled pocket in the lining. 


Order this coat in black, navy blue or brown. 
Sizes, 34 to 46 inches bust measure; length, 48 inches. 


Shipping weight, 6% pounds. Be sure to state size 
and color when ordering. Price, $12.50. E 
No. 17N07250 Black. = 
No. 17N07251 Navy Blue. : 
No. 17N07252 Brown. 
° Si 
Mailed free on request 
this style authority | 
and money saver. Write | 
nec | | for YOUR copy now. J 
; The Persialama Coat illustrated above is typical = 
of the values offered in this great Wearing Apparel = 
Book. Whatever your needs, whatever your fancy, = 
you will find it here, in a style and at a price that will 2 
surprise and delight you. = 
This book should be in the hands of every woman who wants to dress = 
neatly for much less money than it would cost to buy elsewhere. Coats _and = 
suits, dresses, skirts and waists, muslinwear, sweaters, scarfs, shawls, knitted = 
headwear, mothers’ wearing apparel, aprons and bathing suits—beautiful, durable, 2 
perfect fitting and best of all, sold at prices you can afford. 2 
Our simple guarantee and the square deal reputation enjoyed by =| 

Sears, Roebuck and Co., make satisfaction certain when you deal with us. 
Mail us a postal card request now for Wearing Apparel Book No 66W 1. = 


BEAUTIFUL teeth are always 
clean—immaculate, But per- 
manently beautiful teeth are the re- 
sult of cleansing them the safe way. 


The use of a dentifrice not entirely 
free from injurious elements defeats the 
very purpose of 


Good Teethkeeping 


It is not enough merely to brush your 
teeth. Visit your dentist at least twice 
a year. Fer daily care, use the tooth- 
powder known through three generations 
as a safe preparation— 


Or.lyon'’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
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Prevents the formation of tartar and the 
lodgment _ of ~ decay. Neutralizes all acid 
tendencies of the mouth. 

Dr. Lyon's __ preserves 
teeth by polishing ‘them 
thoroughly—a harmless meth- 
od, yet the most efficient one. 

Dr. Lyon’s is a. pure, 
velvety powder which is 
very pleasant to use. 

Teach your children to 
use it night and morning— 
especially al night. The 
benefits of the habit of Good 
Teethkeeping increase each 
succeeding year. 


What Dr. Lyon's 
does not do only 


your dentist is 
compelent to do. 
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Sold Everywhere 


SUMMER’S SUN 
deals kindly with the complexion protected by 
LABLACHE. Users of this famous beautifier are 
conspicuously free from facial 
blemishes, always_retaining 
their fresh attractiveness 
of youth. Delicate — 
fragrant — refined. 

Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 


gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 60c. 
a box of druggists or 


by mail. Over two 
i million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 49 Ss 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


are ‘asa cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why 
notremove them? Don’tdelay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Ckekm ' 
: CREAM 
Made especially to remove freckles. It 
leaves the skin clear, smooth and without 
a blemish. It is prepared by specialists with 
years of experience. Money refunded if not 
Satisfactory, PriceS0c perjar. Write today 
for full particulars, Also our free booklet, 


A ~Would’st Thou be Fair?” , 


See This booklet contains many * 


beauty hints, and describes a 
number of elegant preparations 


; indispensable to the toilet, 
NOx roa O77) 


STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
Dept. 12 Aurora, Il, 
: ha old by all druggists. 4 

WORSTE SERGE direct at mill prices. 
LU Highest quality, all 
wool, serge for men and women’s suits, skirts, and coats. 
Send for our FREE SAMPLES and see the advantages 
of direct buying. Clear River Fabric Co., Pascoag, R. I. 


Weaver to wearer 


Two Hats from Paris 


‘By JULIE BOTTOMLEY 


te eer eeees very new and beautiful in 
headwear has made its entree in the hats of 
satin or velvet with flexible (or “soft”) crowns. 
For the demi-season these crowns are often 
made of transparent fabrics, such-as ‘malines or 
laces, but the majority of the most practical, and 
equally beautiful ones, are made of satin. One 
wonders how they are so successfully shaped 
without a frame for support. The brims are 
of very light-weight buckramette or net edged 
with fine wire and covered with satin or other 
fabric. 

Almost all the hats for fall employ tulle in 
their construction, either as a part of the body 
of the hat or in the trimming.» Such a liking-for 
airy materials has developed in Paris that it is 
quite likely that the first’ fall hats -will.be 
trimmed with plaitings of malines used over 
velvet, velours, or satin bodies as they are now 
used over straw. ; a 

From some very authoritative sources come 
medium-sized poke shapes, with*brim turning 
up in the back and trimming of plaited malines 
and silk or satin flowers. 

Marie Louise whose genius holds its own with 
longer known but not more triumphant creators 
of style, produced the two exquisite fall hats 
pictured here: They are of fine, soft black satin. 
The small sailor shape has a soft crown. The 
narrow brim is widened by a plaiting of black 


maline supported at the edge by a tiny silk 
wire. The hat fits the head as closely as a hood 
and may be worn without a hat pin. In fact, 
these flexible crowns are cut to fit the wearer 
and pins are dispensed with. At the side there 
are two big taffeta roses in light and dark 
American Beauty shades. They are mounted 
together, with the brighter flower on the upper 
brim and the darker nestling against the hair 
on the under brim. 

The other hat has a round crown, soft like 
the first, but differently shaped. The brim is 
quite long at the left side and its trimmings are 
exquisite. There is a narrow collar of moire 
ribbon about the crown. Moire, by the way, is 
another of the new features in making and 
trimming between-season’s millinery. 

A taffeta rose and bud in a light, brilliant 
American Beauty shade, with a cluster of grapes 
in purple, suggest the warm and wonderful 
days of early fall. The grapes are made of soft, 
padded crepe and find employment on many 
hats of this character. 

The short scarf of pure ermine is noteworthy, 
worn with a ruff of plaited maline, No black 
tips are used in these scarfs, except at the end 
of atab. Little heads come into use in finishing 
these smart fur pieces that are made with 
several ends instead of the usual two, and are to 
be worn and adjusted to suit fancy of wearer. 


The Beauty Seeker 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


The Habit of Being Good-Looking 
TaN you known by your acquaintances as a 

good-looking woman? Do they call you a 
pretty girl? Or do they say of you, “She is so 
homely!” 

Go and look in the mirror, and ask yourself 
frankly if you are as nice-looking as you could 
be. If your hair is thin, it is no excuse for your 
twisting it up in a little tight knot on the top of 
your head. If your skin is sallow and full of 
blackheads and pimples, you have been neg- 
lecting yourself. If you are too fat, or too thin, 
or your clothes do not look pretty on you, do 
not give up hope. What you really need is a 
cold shower bath to awaken you to activity. 
You can be as attractive and charming as the 
friends you envy. 

But perhaps you think attractiveness and 
charm are not a part of beauty. They are so 
much a part that they are beauty in themselves. 
Frequent bathing, clean and pretty clothing, 
glossy and becomingly arranged hair, a clear 
rosy complexion, bright,- happy eyes, these 
charms are yours if you are willing to try for 
them. 

Let me whisper a few secrets in your ear. 
But to be perfectly frank with you, they are not 
secrets, because every one has heard them over 
and over so much we do not consider them seri- 
ously. 

If your hair is thin, give your scalp a good 
massage every day, and use a good_hair tonic. 
Study to arrange the hair in the most becoming 
fashion. Brush it often, and keep it clean. An 
article will appear in the near future giving a 
few suggestions on dressing the hair. 

If you have pimples .and blackheads, perhaps 
you are not getting enough exercise, enough 
fresh air and out of doors. Maybe you are-not 
eating enough fruits, and too much meats and 
pastries. Wash the face thoroughly clean be- 
fore going to bed. Green soap is a wonderful 
cure for pimples and blackheads. 

You can acquire good habits, you know, as 
well as bad ones. Brush your hair and comb it 
every evening. Give your scalp a good masSage, 
and give it a sun and air bath often. Take a 
few minutes each day to manicure your finger 
nails. You can do it yourself, with a little prac- 
tice, and it is these little attentions that make 
up the really good-looking woman. 

Take a tepid warm bath every day, and if 
you are strong enough to bear the shock, a cold 
shower after the warm bath will be like a tonic 
to you. These things give you energy, and put 
you in a good humor, and that is a big factor in 
looking pretty. Study your defects, and build 
them up. Smile and laugh all you can. They 
are wonderful beautifiers. The real secret of it 


' all is that being charming, being attractive, 
-well dressed, and even good-looking, are habits. 


You may have to school yourself, and be persist- 
ent to acquire these habits, but they are worth 
while. Try it yourself, and you will agree with 
me. Get yourself and others used to thinking of 
you as a charming and good-looking woman. 


Questions and Answers 


Questions of general interest to health and beauty 
will be answered in these columns. Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Address, Mme, Jeanne 
La Place, care Woman’s World. No attention will be 
paid to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed, 


Note—Replies to inquiries cannot be an- 
swered through this column in less than two 
months after their receipt. No replies will be 
made to persons wishing direct information, 
unless stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Diseased Scalp 


A. Kirsen—Shampoo the scalp once a month 
with green soap, and rinse thoroughly. This 
will heal the pimples, and soothe the scalp. 
Avoid scratching the head. Massage it five 
minutes every morning and evening, brushing 
it well:both before and after massaging. Be- 
tween the green soap treatments, that is, about 
two weeks after, rub vaseline well into the 
scalp for two or three nights, taking care not to 
get it into the hair, and then shampoo the hair 
in castile soap jelly. Always rinse the hair 
thoroughly, and brush and keep it clean. Allow 
to hang loose an hour or two once a week, to let 
the sun and fresh air to your scalp. 


> Sage Tea for Darkening the Hair 


Miss Anna K.—Sage tea makes a good hair 
tonic, and will darken gray hair slightly. Make 
a strong brew of the tea, cool, strain, and to 
each pint of liquid add one tablespoonful of 
alcohol. Apply every night with a toothbrush. 


Pimples and Blackheads 


A Subscriber—Your letter came too late to 
be answered in the August issue. The green 
soap treatment for pimples is one that seldom 
fails. If it does not prove helpful, you had bet- 
ter consult a physician, and ascertain if you 
need a blood tonic. 

Before using the green soap, bathe the face 
in water as hot as can be pleasantly borne. Then 
anoint the face with a little of the green soap. 
Rub it well into the pores for five minutes. If 
your skin is too tender to bear a face scrubbing 
brush, take a rough bath towel, and rub the 
face pretty hard, bringing as many of the black- 
heads out as possible. However, a camel’s hair 
face brush is much better for this purpose. 
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turn-down collar richly embroid- 
ered with washable mercerized em- 
 broidery and piped with contrasting 
SH material; i 

side buttoning with pointed 
front; fashionable half length 
» sleeves prettily embroidered to match 
/ collar. Skirt has. full sweep, 
) with stylish foot plaits, piping of 
@ contrasting color extending 
»| entire length of skirt in front. 
The style and quality of this dress 
is entirely out of the ordinary at the 
price, in fact if you do not find 
slit to be worth at least $1.50, 
send it right back and we will 
promptly refund your money, also 

postage, 
Comes in cadet blue with white 
embroidery, or tan with brown 

: * embroidery. Sizes 32 to 44 inches} 
Fast measure. Full regular length 
“skirt with deep hem which can readily be ad- 
- justed to the desired length. State 

size and color desired when ordering. Our special $ ] .00 
price, delivery charges paid, only. .....2.-.+ Poca 


We pay all delivery charges 
and ship orders promptly. 


Showing Wonderful Bargains in Latest Fall Styles in Every- 
_ thing to Wear for Men, Women and Children. Write today 
for your Copy. Ask for Free Catalog No. 34C. 


Ref. : Continental & Comm'l Natl Bank Capital $30,000,000 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO 


INDIANA: AVE. &.26 £4 ST. 
“CHICAGO, ILL. 


2 PAIRS ror 25¢ 


Regular 25° Quality 
100,000 pairs of 25c stockings! All BANK) 


to go at eight pairs for $l—half€ ‘ayy 
what dealers charge. This firm is ; 
run entirely by women, especially 

to supply women with what they 
wear at low, mail-order prices. 
These stockings show what good 
values we can give you by sell- 

ing direct. You know stocking & 
values. Send $1 for eight Moy) 
pairs and judge for yourself £¢ 

how much we save you. 

Smooth, silk finish, 6-inch elastic, non- 
run doubletop; doublesole; high-spliced @ 
heel; black, white or tan, or assorted. Give wonderful 
Service, 

Or four pairs of black Tussah Silk Stockings 12-inch 
boot; with Comb Yarn top; well shaped with high-spliced 
heel anddouble sole, for $1.00. 

Send $1.00today. Statesizeand color, Delivered post- 
paid by Parcels Post, Wevreturn your money without 
question tf you are not delighted. 

Catalog of women’s apparel sent upon request. 


WHATWEWEAR, Inc., Dept.A 41UnionSq., New York 


$1.- $1.50 
tore-make your 
old plumes in 


this fashionable 


» 42.0 ENA, CAL. 
108-X Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 500-X 5th Ave., NewYork 


WRITING 


BIG MONEY Sains 


sands of dollars to amateur song writers. Experience not necessary. 
Write for free particulars or send us your song poems or 
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Fine Feathers—A Story of the Play 


Continued from page 9 


a question alone. He must let her help. Bob 
was a dreamer—an idealist. What did he know 
of business—business that meant $40,000 to 
have and to spend? 

In a sort of daze she saw her husband go into 
the kitchen to see about the coal that had at 
that moment arrived. Then she heard Brand 
speak 

“[’m just as sorry as you are, Mrs. Brand 

. . . - Iwas so_anxious for Bob to help 
himself—and to help you, too . . . . Now 
this is Bob’s chance—the money is his for the 
taking, and if he doesn’t take it it will be wasted; 
if he does take it no harm will be done to any- 


oni 


(el 
She wondered if she was as smart as Mrs. 
Brand; could she make Bob change his mind; 
could she, if she worked patiently, make him 
see the advantage of accepting Mr. Brand’s 
offer? 

“Here’s my card, Mrs. Brand, and ” she 
reached mechanically for the bit of engraved 
pasteboard; “and if you should conclude to— 
well just conspire with me to help Bob to a 
saner point of view, mail it to me and we'll form 
a little company to—to show him what a few 
comforts are without letting him know anything 
about it. When I get that card—if I do get it— 
T’ll sort of put you on the payroll, and when it’s 
all arranged everybody will be happier iz 

She instinctively crushed the card in her hand 
when she heard Bob coming—not that she was 
ashamed of having him see it—only—well, no 
matter. She knew what she was about—and 


-once they had the money and “everybody was 


happier,” Bob would understand. 

Tentatively she began her campaign. “Bob, 
dear,” she said, “We’ve lived on $25 a week so 
long, and you’ve worked so hard that you're 
getting tired out. Don’t you think you may be 
mistaken here? Don’t you think Mr. Brand 
may be right? Why, the dam will last a hun- 
dred years—and long before that they will need 
a new one—he said so—and if we don’t take 
this money: ” 

“Jane,” he answered, firmly. “I never want 
to speak harshly to you in my life. I know 
what this temptation is, but you must never 
speak of it again. I want you to erase it from 
your memory_as something that never hap- 
pened. Understand, that’s final.” 

Evidently for fear he might say more he 
turned from her and walked hurriedly into the 
kitchen. Jane hesitated for a moment, care- 
fully, thoughtfully smoothing out the card in 
her hand. Suddenly she walked to her desk, 
addressed an envelope to John Brand, care the 
Hudson Cement company, put the card in the 
envelope and started out the door. 

There was a postbox on the corner. ; 
Five weeks are not a long time, as the worl 
goes, unless you have covered a great deal of 
ground, or accomplished many things. To 
Jane Reynolds the next five weeks seemed 
largely a wasted period. Her partnership with 
John Brand flourished, but her boasted in- 
fluence with her husband apparently was no 
better than it had been five weeks before. So 
far Bob had withstood all her suble flatteries 
and suggestions. Such things as she had been 
able to do for him, and for the house, with her 
“salary” from Brand he had accepted gracefully. 
They had given him pleasure, and he marveled 
that she could do so much on-the little money 
he was able to give her. Yet, had he not always 


' said she was the most wonderful of women? 


Time and time again she had brought him to 


- the point of “wishing” they could have this, or 


that, or the other luxury, but never did she 


_ dare suggest that with $40,000 they might do 


this or that—or if they had done so and so 
everything would be easy. She advanced the 
subject of money in any sum to exceed $25 a 
week with extreme caution. Yet she was sure 
she had made progress. Bob did like to see 
Frieda, the maid doing the work, even though 
she did it badly. It gave their bungalow a cer- 
tain air of prosperity. He admired her new 
gowns, too, and accepted without question her 
report that she had picked them up as rare bar- 
gains. 

Things might have gone on this way for an- 
other five weeks; perhaps for five months, if 
something had not happened. Something, you 
may have noticed, usually does happen in con- 
spiracies of this kind. In this instance it was a 
cOnflict of dates. 

Mr. Brand was coming over with the auto- 
mobile to take Jane for a ride and to hear her 
report, a custom he had followed for four of the 
five weeks previously mentioned. Mrs. Collins 
was to be taken along, as she always had been, 
asa back seat chaperone. And then right in the 
middle of their preparations, word came that 
Bob was on his way home with some special 
work that he could do better at home than he 
could in the office. 

There was nothing to do but to face the situa- 
tion, and Jane didn’t even tremble when she 
realized it. She knew she was approaching a 
Sed of some sort, but whatever happened she 

new she had done nothing wrong—nothing, at 
least, her own conscience did not justify—and 
she was willing to stand by that decision. 
Vaguely she feared some sort of unpleasant 
rumpus if Bob should refuse to understand 


. when she explained—men were such fools when 


their blessed “honor” was at stake—but she 
could think of no way to avoid it. Probably 
something would happen to save the situation. 

When Brand came Bob let him in. For a 
moment the two glared at each other. When 
they talked it was with that air of defiance in- 


stinctively assumed by both accuser and ac- 
cused when each is convinced he has a good 
case. 

Jane stood calmly at the side surveying the 
two men. She knew what each was thinking of 
her—Brand that she had betrayed him and in- 
vited him into this trap; Bob that she had been 
deceiving him and been caught. This last 
thought was the only one that worried her. 

“This is not the first time Mr. Brand has been 
here,” she said, calmly a@dressing her husband; 
“it is not intended to be his last. I didn’t in- 
tend to let you know until a certain time. I 
schemed and planned and connived. I admit 
it. Now, what do you think is the matter?” 

She knew it was an unfair advantage she was 
taking; she knew that every circumstance was 
against her. Yet she demanded such faith and 
such trust on the part of her husband as every 
good woman in the world demands, whatever the 
seeming evidence against her. 

“What do you want me to think is the mat- 
ter?” demanded Bob. “What suits your con- 
venience best. There’s always a wrong some- 
where when a wife deceives her husband. 
What would best please you for me to say?” 

“Suppose I told you there was ? 

She got no farther. With a cry of rage her 
husband stood before her, his fists clenched, his 
eyes ablaze. “Are you this man’s ” 

“Bah, it’s nonsense!” sneered Brand. 

“So you’ve even got the temerity to ask me 


that.” Jane looked squarely into the eyes of 
her husband. “So that is the measure of your 
ideals. The first thing that even looks ques- 


tionable you turn on me as though I were a 
woman in the street.” 

“Now, wait,” Bob cried out, hoarsely. 
“Vou’re trying to put those words in my mouth. 
I didn’t turn on you like that. But I want to 
know what excuse there is for a clandestine 
meeting between my wife and the man who first 
tries to debauch me. I have the right to know 
and I will know!” 

It was his right. They all knew that, and no 
one better than Jane. “You'll know every- 
thing,” she said. “It’s time you did.” 

There was something of an assumed martyr- 
dom in Jane’s tone as she told the story. When 
they married, she said, it was with the idea that 
they were to be partners in everything, and they 
had not been partners. Bob had given fifty 
per cent. of his time to his work, forty per cent. 
to his men friends and his own affairs and ten 
per cent. to her. She had remained at home and 
drudged her way through one day after another 
until she sickened of the bargain. Never did 
her love for him wane, but the conditions of her 
life she held to be unfair. 

Then came Mr. Brand and the chance for 
them to get away from the hopeless sort of 
struggle they were making. It was like kicking 
up the sod and finding gold sticking to the grass 
roots, as Mr. Brand had said. “Why, when he 
offered you that $40,000 I never had an idea 
you’d refuse it,” said she. “I was like a little 
child coming downstairs on Christmas morning 
and seeing a Christmas tree, all beautifully 
lighted, and before I could touch it you'd 
kicked it out of the house because you don’t be- 
lieve in Christmas trees and I demand that you 
take this opportunity. I’ve arranged with Mr. 
Brand that you shall take it, and you've got to do 
it. 

“T know the temptation, Jane,” he said, 
pleadingly, “but if we do this thing all the love 
will be driven out of our hearts. The home will 
be gone.” 

“We can find a newer one and better one,” 
she answered. 

They were calm now and long after they were 
alone they argued the subject. Still there was 
no agreeing, and when there seemed no hope of 
any Jane rose deliberately, put on her hat and 
coat and walked to the door. She had lost her 
partnership, she said, and she had rather go. 
“Tl be at the restaurant in Wanamaker’s at 
five o’clock,” she said. “Bob, if you come for 
me then I’ll know I’m really a partner. If you 
don’t I’ve got to find some way of getting into 
business for myself. Remember—I love you— 
but I must go. Please come!” 

“Tf I should go we’d leave love behind, Jane,” 
he answered, with glistening eyes. “We’d never 
find it over there. Go, if you feel you have to, 
but for God’s sake, Jane, you’re stepping into 
your ruin. Please don’t.” 

The door closed and she was gone. Only an 
echo of her last words floated back to him: 
“Remember, Bob—Wanamaker’s at five—and 
please, please still be my partner.” 

For an hour he sat, crumpled up in his chair 
before the window, looking down the road 
she had taken. Gradually the lines about his 
mouth lengthened and deepened and there 
were deep furrows above his staring eyes. 

Suddenly he jumped to his feet. “It’s no 
use,” he sighed, “I’ll do it. Ill go to her—and 
then to Brand. I'll fix that cement the way he 
wants it. I can’t leave her to play the game 
alone, when she doesn’t know the first rule. I 
can’t. I’m married to her and that means pro- 
tection, and if she won’t have it any other way, 
I’m going. I'll get mine first, and do my re- 
forming afterwards, like the others. If that’s 
the only way I can decently clothe my wife, de- 
cently give her a position, decently provide 
what I ought to provide, I’ll do it. Ill take 
this one chance at the game, or the system, or 
whatever they call it—and if I can’t play it 
with the rest of ’em I’ll quit. That’s what Ill 
do for Jane—and it goes.” 

The next morning he was out of the house and 
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Here’s the Great Purchasing Guide and 
Book of 5,000 Bargains in Latest Styles of Wearing 
Apparel—It’s FREE. Write for Your Copy Today. 


497 you will find this book not only a guide to true economy but 


an authority on the newest and correct modes and fabrics 
of the season. No matter where you live you 
can buy from us with the same confidence and 
saving through our catalog as though you were 
here and made the purchase yourself. Our 
record of forty-two successful years of mer- 
chandising should prove sufficient guarantee 
that we doas we advertise. Your money prompt- 
ly returned and no question asked if you are 
not thoroughly satisfied with your purchase. 


4>Percale Dressfor StoutWomen 
No. 491 — Especially de- 
signed for women requiring ; 
by 44 to 54 bust measure. Made 
W of good washable percale in plain 
cadet blue, tan or lavender — per- 
fectly tailored throughout. Neatly 
F/ embroidered in floral design and 
scalloped edging in front and around 
neck. Fastens in front with pearl buttons 
in the new side panel effect. Wide pleats 
at shoulders. Three - quarter length 


sleeves, turned back cuffs. $125 


Prepaid to Your Home, 


Our Guarantee 
with Every Garment 


|Special ! All-Wool Serge Dress 


No. 492—Latest model all 
wool serge. Fastens in front. 
Waist part neatly trimmed 
with panel of red moire silk, silk 
loops and large silk covered 
buttons. Upper part trimmed 
with accordion pleated ruffling 
of black satin, val lace and 
. small ball buttons. Deep 
’ square collar. Skirt part shows 
4 the new draped design with 


} center fold trimmed with silk 


loops and_ large silk covered 
buttons. Black, navy blue and 
Women’s sizes 34 to 44 bust. 


$328 
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genuine bargain. Prepaid to Your 
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your copy today. We send it free. 


Do you know any garment ever made for a 
baby so ideal as this Rubens shirt? 

Note how it fits. It is never tight and 
never loose. There is never an open lap. No 
buttons to come off. So comfortable that a 
child forgets it. Double-thick in front. 

The Rubens has become almost the uni- 
versal shirt. There are now a million babies 
who never go without it. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that this . 
label appears on the front. This shirt is our 3 t 
i] 
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processes --4 


invention, and this whole factory is devoted 
to its right production. Don’t be misled by 
imitations on a garment so important. 


Made in cotton, wool 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
Also in silk and 


and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


Be Ores oa ae RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 
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4 Prty Beautiful Fancy Work Patterns, all different, (of doilies, pillows, 
4 scarfs, baby caps, etc.) and many lessons in fancy work stitches will 
be sent to all users of 


“THE CONCENTRATED CLEANSER” 
who send us two 2c stamps and one Eagle Lye Trade Mark (see front of can 
label.) Eagle Lye, 10c a can, being a concentrated cleanser is more econom- 
ical than diluted cleansers which form their bulk by their weakness. 


IT IS AN ODORLESS DISINFECTANT. 

Eagle Lye also disinfects, cleans pipes, kills vermin and has many household uses described on 

the label. Blackened kitchen utensils which appear useless will become bright, clean and sani- 
tary if allowed to remain a short whileina little Eagle Lye and water. 

Most grocers have Eagie Lye, but if yours does not keep it send us 

his mame and 10c and we will mail you a large sized can postage free. 


EAGLE LYE WCRKS, 103 W Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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that she can open a charge 
account with my house. 
And I want to tell you that 
I have just moved our entire 
great establishment of wo- 
men’s Wearing Apparel into 

our spacious, new, all-daylight building. 


I Want 500,000 


More Women to Join 


my present half-million customers who are now 
buying their clothes on my National Open Charge 
Account Plan—with six months in which to pay. 
My binding Moneyback Guarantee and Free Ex- 
amination privilege protects you on every article 


\\1 Will Fill Your 
Order From This 
GreatStyleBook 
If It Is Only 
25c Worth. 


I will gladly send you any article 

shown in my exclusive Style Catalog even if 
the price is only 25c, just to show you my wonder- 
ful values. ‘This is the most liberal offer that 
could possibly be made by any house. Send for 
my new Fall and Winter Style Book today,—or, 
better still, send your trial order on my binding 
money-back guarantee for this complete Fall 
Outfit. 


Only One Dollar down, balance 
80 cents a month. This elegant 
tailored dress skirt of newest 
Pinhead Check Mixture effect. 
Colors: Brown Mixture or Grey 
Mixture. Mannish waist of smart 
Black and White Striped flannel 
goods. Correct weight forall wear. 
And new figure-fitting Petticoat of 
Bernadine—a good quality cotton 
fabric resembling silk. Blackonly. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ sizes, Skirt 
lengths, 36 to 44inch. Waist, 22 to 
30 inch. Bust, 32 to 44 inch. All 
three garments complete—$4.95, 


Six Months to Pay 


Remember, if this outfit doesn’t 
please you beyond words, we will 
take it back and refund every cent 
paid. We give you Free Delivery 
to your door, no matter where you 
live. You don’t pay one cent for 
express. 

I have made this a great anni- 
versary season in honor of the com- 
fl pletion of our new building. Every 
eustomer will be astounded at thesplendid array of bargains. 

Don't delay a moment. Send today for my Big Book or 
Women’s and Children’s Made-to-Measure Suits, Cloaks, 
Dresses, Skirts, Waists, Petticoats, Dress and Street Hats, 
Shoes, Hosiery, Undermuslins, Gloves, Furs, Fur Coats, 
Hair Goods, etc. Also be sure to ask for our new catalog 
of Men’s Wear with special offer to the men and boys. 

Iopen a charge account with every reliable family 
giving the lowest prices to all and six months to pay. 
Write me today. BERNARD MAYER, Pres. 


Bernard Mayer Co., 3905 Gage Street, Chicago, Hl. 


“DONT SHOUT’ 


“Thear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
/j Oh, something new—THE 
MORLEY PHONE, I’ve 
a pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. 1 would not know 
1 had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. 
Invisible, comfort- 
S ane pee nULoee and @ 

eis armless. Anyone - 
Price, $5 Complete. ¢an adjust it.’”’ Gane one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 


i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and I will mail a 22 
inch short stem fine human hair switch tomatch. 

If you find it a big bargain remit $2 in ten days, 
; or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE, Ex 
. shades a little*more. Inclose bc postage. 
Free beauty book showing latest style of hair 
dressi. also high grade switches, pompadours, 
wigs, pUffs, etc. Women wanted to sell ny 
hair goods. ANNA AYERS, 


Dept.K 15220 Ss. S Chicago 
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Fine Feathers—A Story of the Play 


running for the fast-approaching trolley-car. 

Tragedy stalked the Reynolds from afar. 
For two years Jane was happy, in a feverish sort 
of way. All the things she had wanted she had. 
The $40,000 came in and went out. Fifteen 
thousand was paid for 2 home on Long Island. 
Twenty-five thousand went into Bob’s new 
“business,” which consisted principally in guess- 
ing which way the market would jump the fol- 
lowing day. On Reynold’s o. k. the cement for 
the Pecos dam was passed, and the dam was 
finished. Everything seemed to have conspired 
to bear out Jane’s contention that even though 
Opportunity wore a shabby coat when she 
called at the Reynolds’ bungalow, she was there 
with the requisite stock of goods just the same. 

On Brand’s tips Bob guessed the market with 
cheering regularity. Ina year he had more than 
doubled the $25,000. In a year and a half he 
was arich man. He no longer had to depend 
on Brand. He wentit alone. That is, he never 
asked direct questions. He listened and 
jumped to conclusions. Sometimes he won, 
sometimes he lost. And then one morning he 
awoke to a realization that he had been losing 
a lot oftener than he had been winning. 

He looked up his bank account. It was, as 
you might say, fairly motheaten. There were 
holes in it as big as a man’s hand. Only a 
skimpy balance of a few thousand. He drew 
that out and plunged. That night he didn’t 
have a penny to bless himself. The next day 
he drew an overdraft on his bank for $10,000— 
and lost. 

He was broke. He could drink all the brandy 
in the world and it would not alter that fact. 
He was broke! And if he could not pay the 
overdraft—Sing Sing stared him in the face. It 
was time for him to play his trump card—he 
called in Brand. He openly accused him of 
“suggesting” false tips and taking his money 
away from him. A very slick game, but it 
wouldn’t work. Either Brand would come 
through with an additional $60,000 on that 
Pecos dam job—or they would both go up the 
river—and on his (Bob Reynolds’) confession. 

Brand. laughed. How ingenuous some peo- 
Of course they might go to prison, 
both of them, but they would have company. 
Jane would go, too. She being an accessory 
before and after the fact. 

The thought staggered Reynolds. It put 
murder in his heart. That night they found 
him starting for Brand’s with a loaded revolver 
in his pocket. It was only Jane’s voice, with the 
old love note in it, that brought him back to his 
senses. 

He was in bed several days after that. Of 
course Brand paid off the overdraft—to save 
himself.. “I’ll do that much for you—but that’s 
all,” he told Jane. Yet with all his boasting he 
was afraid of exposure. 

For all the days of Bob’s collapse Jane sat 
patiently, contritely at his bedside. All the 
spirit and pride had gone out of her. If only 
they could start all over again—in that simple 
little Staten Island bungalow 

The thought seemed to cheer Bob a bit, too. 
Just the thought that there was still a fighting 
chance—— And then the crash came. The 


New Feature in 


cement at the Pecos dam gave way—hundreds 
were killed in the flood that followed. 

They tried to keep the news from Bob, but 
the flaring headlines-of the paper caught his 
eye before they knew it. “Hundreds Killed.” 
He mumbled the headlines over and over again. 
Brand came tearing up the road in his motor. 
There was but one thing to be done—— He 
shouted that decision even as he plunged 
through the door. But one thing—Reynolds 
must get out of the country, and d——n 
quickly. With the man who had passed on the 
cement out of the way, there were no witnesses 
the Hudson company could not handle. 

“Men—and women—and children.” Bob re- 
peated the words over and over. The wild 
arguments that he should sail that night fell on 
unhearing ears. Then, suddenly, as though the 
thought had that instant reached him, he 
stood up and announced, firmly and calmly, 
that he would stay. He would tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and take his punishment. 

But Jane? Would he drag her to prison with 
him, to come out six or eight years later, a 
broken woman? Could he see her suffer that? 

Jane answered for herself. Anything that 
Bob said«she would do. Anywhere that he 
should go she would go. It had all been her 
fault from the first—her own miserable fault— 
and she, too, was willing to pay. 

A new light came into Bob’s face as Jane’s 
voice reached him. It was as though the 
greater, the better test of her true love had been 
met. There was pride and glory in his manner. 
But he would not let her make the sacrifice. 
“No, my Jane, I couldn’t let you suffer.” 

He held her in his arms, closely, protectingly. 
“T knew as well as I knew that I loved you that 
the day would come when we would have to 
settle up,” he went on. “But I was afraid to 
spoil your happiness. And now out there, some- 
where, whole families—just as dear to each 
other as you and I—are wiped out. I promised 
to protect you and all I’ve done is to lead you 
blindly——” 

“No, dear,” she sobbed, “I have done the 
leading.” 

“But I should have been the stronger,’ he 
insisted. “It always has been that way. It al- 
ways must be that way. The manis to blame. 
Her sin must be his sin, if he makes no protest 
when he knows. But I have found a way out, 
dear—I have found a way. Kiss me.” 

He bent over her and drew her lips to his. 
The light of love and hope came again into 
her face as he held her so. 

“Just a moment, dear,”’ he said, almost joy- 
fully, as he walked to the phone. ‘‘Give me 
3100 Spring, please.” He smiled at her as he 
waited, nervously, for the connection. “Hello. 
Headquarters? Please send a man to 626 
Berkeley road. It’s a suicide.’ 

With that he reached up, turned out the 
light and took a pistol from his pocket. A 
single shot rang through the house, followed 
by the thud of a falling body, and the pierc- 
ing, heartbroken screams of a woman. 

Poor old Bob had found a way. 

“Well, somebody has said suicide was a 
confession. ‘That let’s me out,” said Brand. 


Mourning Wear 


By JULIE BOTTOMLEY 


USTOM changes slowly and an innovation 

only becomes established when it comes 
about in answer to a change in sentiment, or 
because of a demand 
to meet new condi- 
tions. 

For several seasons 
there has been a move- 
ment to establish white 
as correct for those in 
mourning and this in- 
novation has taken 
root. This has been 
made possible because 
mourning apparel has 
confined itself to cer- 
tain fabrics. Of these 
crape has been used 
solely for this pur- 
pose for years and 
has become the in- 
signia of mourning. 
Therefore, by the ap- 
plication of crape as 
a decoration to other 
fabrics, its significance 
is lent to them and 
they become appro- 
priate for mourning 
wear. 

This fact has been 
turned to good ac-" 
count in providing new 
millinery for mourn- 
ing. White crape is 
shown in all authorita- 
tive establishments. 
There is a demand for 
it. It signifies all that 
black crape does, but is 
less funereal. It af- 
fords, in other words, 
an appropriate expres- 
sion for those who 
wish to wear the most 
unobtrusive mourning. 

An attractive model 
for the new mourning 
hat is shown here. 
Millinery of this sort is most elegant. For veils 


in summer, silk nets in heavy, coarse mesh are 
to be used, bordered with wide folds of crape. 
They are cool and light. Crape is a beautiful 
fabric and everywhere 
conceded to be correct 
for first mourning, as 
nothing else is. 


Hats and turbans 
are medium in size and 
made of silk, crape or 
any of the sheer silk 
fabrics. Chiffon, ma- 
line and net are used 
for some of them. 
Crape is almost the 
universal trimming 
and it goes without 
saying that the best 
models are most sim- 
ply trimmed. Most 
of the fabrics man- 
ufactured especially 
for mourning, includ- 
ing crape, are made 
waterproof. Special 
dyes are used and 
carefully selected silks 
in order that the 
black may hold its 
own. The manufac- 
ture of crape has an 
interesting history as 
the processes involved 
are), secrets.. Tt. Tis 
said that even the 
workmen employed 
do not understand 
them. But we are 
all familiar with the 
rich and refined re- 
sults which they ob- 
tain and realize that 
the introduction of 
white crape and its 
substitution for black, 
means a new epoch 
in its history.  Per- 
haps this innovation 
heralds a new attitude 
-of the mind toward the matter of mourning. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Smooth, 
Snug - Fitting 
Stockings 

that hold their shape _ 
through wear £; 
and washing 


FASHIONED HOSE 


are made on patented machines that 
“knit-in” the shape without seams, 
by adding stitches to widen and sub- 
tracting them to narrow. That’s why 
they fit perfectly until worn out. 
re wae Ask your dealer 
for them. You must 
insist on ‘‘Burson’’ 
to get the “‘knit-in’’ 
shape — no other 
stockings have it. 


Cotton 19c and 25c¢ 
tsle 35c 
Mercerized 50c, 75¢ 


Burson Knitting Co. 
39 W. Wall St. 
Rock Forp, Itt. 


THE NEW BONELESS 


COLUMBIA 


CORSETS 


THE SMARTEST CORSET EVER 
MADE : 


$1.00—$2.00 
$3.50 and $5.00 


A woman need only see the new idea 
of the elastic-like 


COLUMBIA 
BONELESS 
CORSETS 


just added to our regular line to be 

convinced of their supremacy. Dura- 

bility guaranteed. Beautiful Corset 

Fashion Book with 69 Illustrations 
. A Postal will bring it. 


We employ no agents Ly | NI 
Columbia Corset Company Hie 
42 Lagrange St., Worcester, Mass. by25 
ee ee 
Let Us Give You This Hat 


—— This rich imported Austrian Velour 
ama iat — very. fmest. hare. fur; Softer 
and Glossier than plush — Extra 
™ heavy, pure grosgrain silk band 
—has fashionable 4 bow. Russia 
Leather sweat band — Silk Lined, 
absolutely newest and swellest 
style, $7.00 value. : 


We GIVE IT To Our Agents 


All that we require is poeta show our samples and take afew 

orders for our special made-to-measure clothes. spay 

est cash profits—give presents besides, choice of 628 valuable 

premiums such as Suit_Cases, Pipes, Watches, © » etc. 
Write for elegant FREE outyit and full particulars 

SPENCER MEAD CO., Dept. 548, CHICAGO 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU ‘(AUTO MASSEUR”’ ONA 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL Sexes 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manpently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS bepe:“t9,’ New vous 


24 BULBS FOR 10c, 


and Complete Treatise on Bulb Culture, 
indoors and out, and beautiful Catalogae— 


ALL FOR 10 CENTS. 

mh These 24 Bulbs, 3 each of 8 different 

y kinds, Tulips, Jonquils, G. Hyacinths, 

Iris, Freesias, &c., will make beautiful 

pot flowers for winter or lovely early 

spring flowers for the garden. Plant now. 

y Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants and rare winter- 

; blooming plants FREE TO ALL. 

i John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE. 


25 Designs—All Steel 
Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 
We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
405 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


1200 VARIETIES—BETSCHER PEONIES 


bloom for you, your children d dehil: Fs i 
quantity and beauty yearly. $2.50 meee: poe nig ber ae brie is 
1 up. Cash. Write today for special list for fall planting. 


Dept. J, Canal Dover, Ohio 


YOU MAY HAVE THIS 
Beautiful Pearl Ring, set with one large 
pearl and six small pearls, if you will 
send us one subscription to WOMAN’S 
WORLD at35c and 10c extra for postage. 
State size and send at once to Dept. 4, 
Woman's World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


C. BETSCHER, Plant Breeder 
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Children’s World 


EAR CHILDREN—Here is a very wonderful bird I want to tell you about. 
It is the American Bald Eagle, long ago chosen the emblem of the United 
States, because he is brave and strong and loves his home. 

The Bald Eagles belongs to the family of sea eagles living on 
both the land and water. They build their nests usually near 
inland lakes or the seashore, feeding on fishes and sea food, also 
on winged and unwinged animals. They are often more than 
three feet in length, and two feet high. The head and 
neck and tail are white, and the body a dark brown. 
The Eagle is a powerful bird, and will fight to the last 
breath for his home, often overpowering a strong man. 

The nests are enormous, being sometimes six or 
eight feet in diameter, and often are found lined 
around the top with soft green moss; these mammoth 
birds are known to have the same nest for fifteen or 
twenty years, each year adding, until the nest some- 
times reaches a height of five or six feet. Their 
nests are found as high as a hundred feet from the 
ground in the rocks or tall pines, and are sometimes 
found on the ground. Imagine, boys, a nest as tall as 
your father, and nearly as big as a room, holding the 
mother and father bird, and one or two baby eagles. 

The Bald Eagle is found throughout North Ameri- 


ca. If they make their nests in the frozen northern parts, they migrate to the south in the win- 


ter. Many of them live in the torrid, most southern regions, the year around. ; . 
I told you about the American Bald Eagle first, because I want my little circle of friends to 


oe a ee. a ee 


a, 
- 


know something about this'wonderful bird, the emblem of our country, which I am sure you all 
love very dearly. I am going to tell you about some other birds sometime, if you like to read about 


them. I hope you do. 


Aunt BELL. 


Another Hero—By Catherine H. Griebel 


if WAS toward five o’clock when Ben and his 
little brother Donald started for home. And 
mother had told them to be in time for supper! 
Why—why had they lingered to look at the 
shop windows after their errands were done? 
Tt was a good mile down the road to the 
bridge and another mile home. If 

“Where’re you goin’, Ben?” asked the smaller 
boy as they turned down an unaccustomed 
street. 

“You wait and see, - 
Bub,” replied the big A 
boy. And some mo- 
ments later Donald 
discovered the railroad 
bridge stretched before 


em. 

“Tt’ll save that long 
walk—and all the fel- 
lers come this way,” 
said Ben by way of ex- 
planation. 

“T’m—kinder— 
scared,” quavered 
Donald. “It’s—so 
high—an’—the water 
shows between the 
boards.” 

“T’ll take care of you, 
Don. You let me have 
the bag of coffee—now 
then—walk right be- [x4 
side me and step care- 
ful. We'll be home in 
three shakes of a 
lamb’s tail!” 

“What'd you do if a 
train come along?” 
whispered Donaid a 
little later. 

“They ain’t none 
due for ten minutes—~ 
and well be most 
home by then.” 

Reassured, Donald 
grew more confident. 
*Twas rather fun he finally decided, planting 
first one and then the other of his small feet on 
the narrow planks. And the water looked so 
kind of scary! He'd tell the boys tomorrow 
how brave he had been. 

“Let’s come this way every time,” he sug- 
gested. “See—see Ben—how fast I can go!” 

“Careful—careful there——” 

But he spoke too late for Donald stumbled 
and when he tried to get up one of his feet was 
caught between the planks. 

The big brother put down his packages and 
tried to pull it out. This way, that way— 
it wouldn’t move an inch. Then he tried 
to unlace the shoe and pull the child’s foot 
out. But is held just at the instep and no 
amount of urging would stir it. Donald began 
to whimper. 

“Cheer up, Bub. We'll get it out in a jiffy! 
Now—now twist it a bit. That’s it—a little 
more!” 
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“Tt hurts, Bennie,” sobbed the little fellow, 
“and—Bennie—ain’t it most time fur the 
train?” 

“Oh, no,” the older boy assured him, although 
he knew it was time for it, and a grown person 
might have read the terror in his eyes. 

“What should he do?” he asked himself. 
“What was there to do?” 

He started back once thinking he might find 
someone to help him. 
But Donald began to 
cry at being left alone, 
so he came and knelt 
beside the boy to com- 
fort him. 

“Let’s sing,” he 
suggested after a mo- 
ment. Placing himself 
so that his brother 
could not see in the 
direction from which 
the train would come, 
he clasped him in his 
arms. 

“T’'ll take care of you, 
Don,” he breathed, 
his lips stiff with hor- 
ror. 

The little fellow 
stopped crying.. Ben 
was such a big boy. 
He knew. 

“After we rest a min- 
ute, then we can get 
your foot out,” argued 
the older boy. “See— 
see how pretty the 
clouds are over yon- 
der, sonny.” He 
could feel the rails 
tremble. The train 
must have left ‘the 
station. If Donald 
heard it he would be 
; so frightened! What 

should he do? 

“Let’s sing, Bub,” he faltered. “Let’s sing 
something real jolly and loud! Look off that 
way. Don—see—see that boat! Ain’t she 
a beaut though? Now then—one—two— 
THREE!” And he begin to sing at the top of 
his voice. 

“What’s—what’s—that noise like an engine, 
Ben?” 

“That? Oh—that’s the switching engine, 
sonny. Just—look at that boat again! I bet 
she’s a wonder for speed!” 

The train had struck the bridge before the 
engineer noticed the speck on the track ahead. 
He threw on his brakes and stopped just a few 
feet from where the boys sat. When he alighted 
he found the little fellow with his bright eyes 
turned towards the sunset while the white lips 
of his big brother whispered softly over and 
over: 

“Tt’s —all—right, sonny! 
RIGHT!” 
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Puzzlegrams 


Star Puzzle 


>.< 


Starting at X, how would you draw this star 


with one continuous line and without crossing 
any other lines? 


Decapitations 

Behead smooth and leave a vegetable; a 
farm implement and leave a weapon; healthy 
and leave a beverage; happy and leave a boy; 
apart and leave an animal; a small measure 
and leave sick; a weapon and leave fruit; a 
wail and leave a’ bird; fret and leave the 
whole; animal and leave skill. 


Answer to August Puzzles 
Anagrams— 1.—Hyacinth; 2.—Gladiole; 3 — 
Begonia; 4.—Carnation; 5.—Anemone;_ 6.— 
Violet; 7.—Daffodil; 8—Mignonette; 9—Dan- 
delion; 10.—Jasmine; 11.—Marigold; 12.— 
Larkspur; 13.—Morning Glory; 14.—Primrose; 
15.— Dahlia, 
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Our Latest 
BIG CATALOG 


TO0OBARGAINS 


ON CREDIT 


HARTMAN’S 


CHICAGO 


————————————— 


‘THIS BOOK | 


| IT'S FREE| 
TELLS YOU HOW | 


FOR THE ASKING 
SEND A POSTAL 


TO SAVE MONEY 


ON YOUR HOME 
FURNISHINGS 


aes || x 


FOR YOUR COPY 


Beautify Your Home |i 


YOUR CREDIT 15 GOOD-%24- 
A‘YEAR:TO'PAY 


Send your name and address on a Postal 
card for our 1914,.big 408-page catalog of 
homefurnishing bargains. This book is a 
“Message of Joy” to all home lovers of 
America, for it offers over 7,000 bar- 
gains for the home, all sold on our long- 
time, easy credit plan; which permits you 
to take a year to pay for what you buy. 
When once you have seen this book and 
} carefully noted the wonderful offerings it 
contains, you’llimmediately join our mul- 
titude of satisfied patrons. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


_ We guarantee you that you will be pleased 
in every way both with the low prices and 
the quality of the goods you buy. We allow you 
30 Days’ Free Trial use, and, if for any rea- 
son, whatsoever, you are not entirely satisfied; 
we don’t want you to keep them, but to send them 
back and have your money refunded; with 
freight charges you paid, added. Our legal, iron 
clad guarantee protects you fully to that effect. 


We SaveYou BIG MONEY 


We picture in our big free catalog, en- 
titled the ““Message of Joy,” thousands of 
articles for the home; always the greatest value 
for the least money. You can buy these on our 
open charge account plan, by which you get 
long, liberal credit. In fact, you can get any- 
thing Hartmans make or sell with over a year to 
poy, it matters not who you are, where you 
ive or how much you earn; you are entitled to 
the advantages of our wonderful eas: .payment 
lan and we want you to partake of it freely. 
ou will absolutely save big money on your home 
furnishings, so why not open your charge 
account at once? 


Our Wonderful Buying Power 


With years of experience in manufacturing and 
buying and our tremendous cash capital, we make 
such savings that we can sell direct to you on credit, 
at even a lower price than your home dealer could 
buy at wholesale. Our warehouses, factories and 
offices are the largest of any concern, selling direct to 
the user. by mail, in the world; and our freight facil- 
ities are also of the very best, assuring the quickest 
delivery. We guarantee safe delivery. The risk is all 
ours and the railroad company’s—not yours. 


Write Today for our Big Book 


Don’t hesitate about becoming a ‘‘Hartman’’ cus- 
tomer; sendusa trial order from this advertisement 
and test ourclaims. Remember, there is no publicity 
nor undesirable features when you deal with us. 
Our’sisjust an easy, simple, credit-giving plan, 
originated for the convenience of the purchasing 
public. So don’tdelay. Risk one cent to investigate, 
and write a postal NOW for our book of marvelous 
bargains. It’s free for the asking, and we’ll gladly 
send you your copy, all charges prepaid, in a plain 
package. Send right now to 


HARTMA FURNITURE AND 


CARPET COMPANY 


3949 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1855—58 Years of Success—22 Big City Stores 


SUSAN JANE Rainn: 


Guaranteed best on the 


M! Bargain 
Parlor Rocker 


Room Rug. This beautiful 9x12ft 
SeamlessBrusselsRug is of ori- 
pa cases eves: of select 
wors' arm. O10rs, 

Tan, Red and Green. $9.65 
Terms: $1.00 Cash—75c Monthly 


" No. 4E 367 
Kitchen Cabinet [j 


Has two 50lb. flour bins; 2 cut- 
ery drawers; sliding bread 
board;sanded whitewood table 
top 42 x 26 in. Large cupboard 
ne Bisons; apie 2 util- 
ity drawers below dis. 

compartment. Price - $7.85 
Terms: $1.00 Cash—75e Monthly 


Rich Am. Quartered Oak Dresser 
Is 88 in. wide, 20 in. deep. 
French beveled mirror 24x20in. 
Chiffonier to match for equal 


pacer nos 8E 698 X. $8.95 


argain price only 
Terms: $1.00 Cash—75c¢ Monthly 


A beautiful 
of specially 


t when opened. 
Has patent smooth running ex- 
tension slides. Pedestal base 
is very elaborate and is sup~ 
ported by massive legs ter- 
minating in heavy carved claw 
pe, and covered fable for the money €@ BE 
pertal’’ leather. Our i ame 
price, set of six = = - =— 


Terms: $1.00 Cash—75e Monthly 


Price . ° 
Terms: $1.00 Cash—75e Monthly 


a aber Y ~ o siete a SHAD E 
wires, ea na : 

Boxed, 7 Tbe.” Price coms RO LL ER Ss 
plete, $3.00. By parcels 


Original and unequalled. 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor’s 
signature on genuine; 
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Your Photo on a Pillow Top 


We will reproduce your photo ona pilllow top 
without charge, if you will send us two yearly 
subscriptions to WOMAN’S WORLD at 35c each. 
These tops are carefully made on fine sateen in 
white, pink, light blue or yellow (without cord), 
and are becoming more popular every day. Get 
one at once for your parlor, or to send your friends 
or relatives in a distant city. Children’s photos 
exceptionally attractive. Why not have one of 
your sweetheart? As this is a reduced price for a 
limited time, send your order at once, with a good, 
clear photo, and state color desired. We return 
photo unharmed. 


We also Give a Camera 


for a few minutes of your time 


It is high-grade in every way, being the well-known 
“Premo, Jr,” and makes a’picture 24x34 inches. 
It is neat, compact and thoroughly equipped for 
using film packs, and no dark room is necessary 
for loading. Has leather handle for carrying pur- 
pose and each camera has view-finder, high-grade lens and automatic shutter, for time, instantaneous 
or snap-shot exposures, one button answering for all purposes. The youngest amateur can manipu- 
late this camera with ease and precision, and it is guaranteed to take good pictures. Sent prepaid 
for 5 yearly subscriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and $1.00 extra. 


Address all orders to Dept. 4, 
Woman’s World Magazine Co., 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


post, 50c extra. Get a 
“Susan Jane” and laugh 
at ironing day. 
American Gas Machine Co., ce 

224 Clark, Albert Lea, Minn. : es 


EF RESES oll 
In Spotless Town they furnish aid that’s suited to the ready Maid. 
The sudden suds from every piece remove the slightest trace of 


grease. 2 
SA 


It means a rest with pans aglow— 
You know the rest 


(1) Sapolio’s rich suds quickly * 
clean dirt and grease from kitchen 
utensils and wood work. 


(3) Sapolio quickly gives tinware 
and metals a brilliant, lasting polish. 


(4) Sapolio does not roughen the 
smooth surface of tins or kitchen 
enamel ware. It does not dry or 
roughen your hands. 


(2) Sapolio thoroughly scours 
kitchen knives, forks and spoons— 
quickly removing the dullness and rust. 


If you value your kitchen ware 
and wish to retain soft hands use 
nothing but Sapolio—the economi- 
cal cleaner. 


You rub just the amount of 
Sapolio you need on a damp cloth. 
Not a particle scatters. J¢ cannot 
waste, 


(Silver wrapper—blue band) 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


Town characters in color, which cut out to stand 
as piaced in front of the Town. This makes a very 
attractive miniature town for the playroom, 


New York City 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut- 
Out for children. It consists of the Spotless Town 
background, 8% inches long, and nine Spotless 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company Sole Manufacturers 


Say, My Boy! 
Let Me Be Your Friend 


I want to have just as many friends among the 
boys as possible. I think that a boy’s friendship 
is worth more than almost anything else in the 
world. I believe in boys. I like boys. I want 
boys to have a good time. I believe in boys earn- 
ing their way. When I was a boy I used to 
peddle horse-radish for ten cents a glass and I 
carried water and cut lawns so as to earn money. Boys—sometimes we want 
things and don’t have the money to pay for them. Isn’t that right? To boys 


who are not afraid to hustle, boys who like to work when they work and play 
when they play, I can show a way to get things that perhaps you never knew of before. 
I want boys to write to me and let me tell them how to earn some of the things which 
I know appeal to boys and that boys want, which I have listed below. It only costs you a 
cent to write me and I will show you how you can get the thing you want and not pay out 
any money for it. Write me today, before you forget it. THE BOY’S FRIEND. 


Here is a list of things boys want. Check the name of the article you would like to have and fill 
out your name and address below and mail this at once to “The Boy’s Friend,” care of Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


| 


**The Boy’s Friend”’ 


] Cowboy Suit 
] Baseball Suit 


! | ] Fishing Outfit 
] Indian Suit [ 

[ 

[ 


] Camera 

] Rockaway Roller Coaster 

] Guaranteed Watch 

] Sterling 350-Shot Air Rifle 


] Baseball Outfit (5 pieces) 


The “Boy’s Friend,” 
Woman’s World Magazine Co., 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
DEarR Sir:— 
I’m glad to know you are a friend of boys and I want to earn the article which I have checked in 
the list above. Please tell me how, in a few minutes, I can earn this, without paying any money for it 
and having it sent to me all charges prepaid. If I like your “Easy Plan,” I will agree to do my best. 


9-Dept. 9 


My Name is 


My Address is, Town 


Street 


My Age is State Rave. De 
This offer is made to all boys in the United States, except those living in the postal district of the City of Chicago. 


The Law Breakers 


Continued from page 7 


of their lives, and their labors and their loves; 
and the years gone by—years when Mission 
Ridge, almost in sight, was drenched with the 
blood of brave men. Then they were silent 
for a long time. Finally off in the woods they 
heard the bay of a hound, and a moment later 
a shot. Some one would have fried squirrel for 
supper. 

“Bravery!” Mims repeated the words, 
thoughtfully. “What do women consider 
bravery to be—what is your idea, for instance?” 

Mollie was puzzled. 

“Well,” she said at last, “they were brave— 
every one of them—Blue and Grey alike,” and 
she pointed over toward Mission Ridge. “I 
should call any soldier a brave man—a soldier 
who saves a comrade, say. I should call any 
man brave who risks his life for others; I should 
call a man who always does his duty a brave 
man.” 

Mims’ steady eyes were fixed on a tree ahead 
of him, and now there was a touch of steel in 
them. 

“Suppose it were a disagreeable duty?” he in- 
quired. 

“That is the test,” and Mollie smiled. “A 
man who would not do a disagreeable duty be- 
cause it is disagreeable would be a coward.” 

Mims’ face was sternly set; his eyes con- 
tracted slightly. 

“Suppose,” he said, “it were a man’s un- 
questioned duty to break the heart of a 
woman he had—he had learned to care for?” 
Mollie started to speak, but he went on. “Sup- 
pose, by merely raising his hand, he could send 
a near and dear one of the girl to—to punish- 
ment for a brutal crime? What would be the 
man’s duty?” 

“Why, Mr. Mims, what are you talking 
about?” asked Mollie in wonder. 

“T have known such a case,”? Mims went on 
carelessly. “I was just curious to know your 
idea.” 

“Tf the near and dear one were guilty,” she 
said, the man’s duty would be to hand him over 
over to the law.” 

“Say, a brother of the girl he loves?” 

“Ves, even that,” said Mollie, “even the 
brother of the girl he loves.” 

And for a long time Mims was silent as he 
stared off into the odorous forest. 


Chapter V. 


OLONEL HALE and Martin came out of 

the house; the old one with strong, keen 
face and the glow of a healthy age, the other 
young, stalwart, bronzed, rich in vitality and 
red blood. The old man’s eyes were uncom- 
promisingly direct in their gaze, and there 
clung to him that indefinable air of pride which 
was his birthright. He carried a cane, and 
limped as he walked. ; 

“Doggone it, suh,” he told Mims one day, “I 
went through the whole four years o’ the wah 
without gettin’ a scratch, suh; not sick a day, 
never felt better in my life. An’ then, suh, I had 
to come home an’ fall over a durned chicken- 
coop and break my durned leg. Ain’t that a 
hell of a thing to happen to a soldier?” 

Martin and the Colonel nodded to Mims, and 
the old man paused to stroke Mollie’s rebellious 
hair. Martin passed on, and his figure was 
swallowed up in the waving corn. Mims idly 
thought what a giant he would be on the foot- 
ball fiéld, and he noted how the Colonel’s eyes, 
glowing with pride, followed his son. There 
was tenderness, too, in Mollie’s eyes. 

“T tell you I got a fine boy, Mr. Mims,” said 
the Colonel. He always spoke as if defying con- 
tradiction. “A mighty fine pair of chillun, suh,” 
and his eyes rested caressingly on Mollie. 
“Ain’t no finer in this here world, I reckin,” 

“We are proud of Martin,” Mollie added. “If 
it hadn’t been for him we would have lost this 
old place, and we treasure it above all the world. 
It is home—home! And then, over yonder in 
the shadow of the Ledge, is a grave that is dear 
to all of us—my mother’s.” 

Colonel Hale cleared his throat aggressively. 
He disliked to think of that woman who had 
been his life and soul while she lived; the dainty 
girl who before the war had loved him, and who, 
after the war; put her hand in his for life. He 
disliked to think of her because it brought 
moisture to his eyes, and he was an old soldier. 

“Martin ain’t lookin’ particular pyeart, 
lately,” he said finally. “Says he ain’t worryin’ 
about nothin’; reckin his gal must have gone 
back on him. Who is his gal, now, Mollie?” 

“Mildred Carter, of course,” Mollie laughed. 
“Why they’re going to be married, you dear old 
silly. She’s coming over here today to stay a 
week, and he doesn’t know it. He'll cheer up 
when he sees her, except—except everybody will 
have to get out of the way and give them 
room,” she confessed frankly. “I never saw 
two people who seemed to be more in the way 
with their love making.” 

The Colonel laughed, condemned the weather 
roundly, then went out to the negro huts. 

“Under those circumstances it would be al- 
most criminal for a man to tell a girl he loved 
her, wouldn’t it?” asked Mims, much as if their 
conversation had not been interrupted. 

“Certainly it would,” declared Mollie 
quickly. “That is—I don’t know.” She 
stopped in confusion. “Yes,” she said firmly. 

“Certainly it would,” Mims repeated. 

“Whoa, Biscuit!” came a voice from the gate. 

Mollie turned suddenly. 

“Why, its’ Bud!” she exclaimed. She ran to 
the gate, and Mims‘arose. “Why, Bud, I’m so 
glad to see you back. Come in.” 

A man of the mountains, deep of lung, long of 
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Three Fine \ 
Baths FREE 


Folks everywhere are sending 
for our trial cake of Remmers— 
enough for three glorious baths 
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Peroxide Bath | 


Remmers pure oils and peculiar cleans- | 


, ing and antiseptic properties leave the 
\ flesh in fine, firm, smooth condition. 
Lathers like cream not froth. 


© 


A big lasting cake— 
the best shape and 
size—10c everywhere. 

Send for Free Sample. 

It six in family we'll 

send you two cakes 

free and postpaid.. 


Remmers 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


The Discriminating Woman 


REMeMsERS 
REMMERS 


Rous : : Mate 
nos “BLUE BLAZES” 
AS 

Because it burns with 
a blue blaze. The 
Perfect Gasoline Iron. 
No more hot stoves, 
iron in the shade, un- 
der the trees, any- 
where. 


AGENTS 
$35 to $48 


Weekly. No ex- 
perience needed, child 
can use it and safely 
Cost 2c for a large ironing. Just out, not sold in stores, sells to 

almost everyone. Right size and weight, highly polished, best 

Proposition, best price. Drop everything and write quick for sam- 
ple offer. ANCHOR MFG. CO., Dept. B-15, Dayton, Ohio. 


You Can 


Earn This Switch NO COST 


Send us a sample of your hair and we will mai) 
you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
to match. Ii satislactory send us $1.50 any 
time within 10 days, or sell 3 to your friends fo 
$1.50 each and get yours absolutely free. Extra 
¢ shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
latest styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc., or 
request. Enclose 5c postage. Marguerite Colly,Dept. 
401, 115 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Comb Your Gray Hair 
with ‘‘The Ideal Comb.’’ It will restore gray, fad- 
ed or discolored hair to its youthful color, gloss and 
richness by simply combing. Take no chances 
with Dyes or so-called Restorers that contain poi- 
sonous ingredients. ‘'The Ideal Comb’’ is the 
only safe and successful method, and the only one 
endorsed by physicians. For 15 years andin over 
400,000 cases it has proved its wonderful merits. 
Write for FREE Illustrated Book today. 


H. D. COMB CO., Dept. 61, 118 E. 28th St, New York 


Simply 


> 
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limb, elastic of step, dismounted from a ram- 

* shackle horse, and came toward her. 

“I. was’ just hongry to see you,” he said 
_. abruptly, “an’—the other folks,” he added 
a hastily. But there was no mistaking the tone, 
no mistaking the blind adoration in his eyes, 
and no mistaking the suspicious look he gave 
Mims. 
“Let me introduce Mr. Mims, Bud,” said 
Mollie; quickly. She felt Bud’s ardent gaze, 
-and a faint flush crept into her face. “Mr. 
Mims—this is Bud—Bud Oliver—my old play- 
mate. _He’s—hé’s;” and Mollie laughingly 
dropped into the vernacular, “he’s sort 0’ 
-~ growed up now, though.” 
, “Howdy,” said Bud shortly. 
_“A friend of the Carters, Bud,” Mollie ex- 
plained eagerly. ; 

sa “[’'m very glad to meet you, Mr. Oliver,” 

- said Mims. He extended a hand and the two 

~=men stood face to face for a moment, eyes 
searching eyes; frank suspicion was in the man- 
ner of the man of the mountains, grave courtesy 
was in the manner of Mims. Mollie noted 
Bud’s hesitation as Mims’ hand remained ex- 
tended, and gradually, imperceptibly, she 
urged Bud’s hand to meet it. 

“He’s our friend, Bud,” she said, simply. 

“Folks up here don’t call me Mistuh—they 
call me Bud,” and the mountaineer laughed as 
he suddenly took the proferred hand and shook 
it heartily. “Any friend o’ the Cyarters or the 
Hales is good enough for a friend 0’ mine. Mis- 
tuh Oliver!” and he laughed again, deeply. 
‘ “Sort o’ stuck up, ain’t you?” 

“Where were you, Bud?” asked Mollie, 
quickly. 

“Been to Atlanta for three weeks on—on 
some business,” Bud told her. “Mighty 
big place—couldn’t see the town for the 
houses.” He paused. “An’ I brung you 


somethin’, Mollie,” he added after a moment. 

“Oh, Bud, what is it?” Mollie was all ani- 
mation. 

“Yes, I—er—er——” and Bud fumbled 
hopelessly in his pockets. “You know—it’s 
er—er Oh, thar it is!” 

In his open palm lay a locket. Mollie 
glanced with delight in her face from the little 
golden heart to the grave adoring eyes of the 
mountain man. 

“Look inside,” said Bud. : 

“Tt’s a picture of mother,” she breathed 
softly, as the locket opened. “Oh, Bud, it’s 
just dear of you.” 

“T made your paw gimme it, ’cause I thought 
you'd like it fixed that away,” He was em- 
barrassed and his great boot dug holes in the 
green turf. 

“I don’t know how to reward you,” said 
Mollie. 

Bud gulped. 

“Just gimme that.” He shyly indicated a 
tiny, withered flower at her breast. 

“Yes, and this.” 

She impulsively tore the flower from her 
bosom and standing on tip-toes kissed Bud 
squarely on the mouth. He stood transfixed, 
his face crimson, fumbling at his hat with great 
awkward hands. Mims flicked idly at a tree 
trunk with a tiny switch; Mollie’s eyes were 
again on the locket. 

“Reckin Tl go feed my hoss,” said Bud 
finally. 

He was turning away when Mollie’s handker- 
chief fluttered to the ground. He picked it up 
quickly. Mims extended his hand to restore 
it to the girl. Bud snatched it back suddenly, 
glared at Mims an instant, and turning, stalked 
arty through the gate. He kept the handker- 
chief. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Sweeney 


Continued from page 11 


astonishment. “Why are you following me?” 
z “T didn’t know it was you,” he said, his face 
* ashen white. - g 
*s “What are you doing here?” she demanded, 
- noticing the change in his countenance. . . 
_. “My captain sent me to help inspect the build- 
~~ ing,” he lied. “We got an order to look up the 
~ ‘special watchmen and see what the firms are 

_doing to protect the lives of the girls in case of 
.. fire or accident.” 

2. This seemed very plausible to her and she 
smiled and took one of his arms in her hand. | 
__... “You can start with my firm,” she told him. 
~ “Come along and I'll introduce you to the 

manager.”, : : 
They went up in the car to the fourth floor. 
There Sweeney showed his authority and made 
‘his bluff about inspecting the place. ’ 
_.. While Katie was away from her desk taking 
dictation from her employers, Sweeney prowled 
about a large room pretending to be measuring 
’ windows and making notes. All the while he 
' kept a sharp eye on her desk, not knowing why 
he was so doing. She could not possibly have 
had anything to do with this affair, he told him- 
self. Her father was rich and she was a good, 
_. pure girl. How could she have become mixed 
up with old man Pardeau? rat 
-. “Cripes,” he said to himself. “I’m dreaming. 
- But he was not dreaming andheknewit. | 
- “Could the jasper have tried to blackmail 
Pardeau?” he asked himself, referring, of course, 
to the minister. He could not conceive of it. 
_ He was in torment and heavily “stalling” for 

“time, as he would have described it, when a slim 

bit of a woman crossed to Katie’s desk. She 

- walked with quick, nervous steps, the nervous- 
ness emphasized by her short, tight-fiting skirt 
and her high-heeled shoes. She gave a quick 
glance about and opened the second right-hand 
drawer of the desk, taking out a sheet of paper 

and envelope and hiding it under a little apron. 

Sweeney had a good view of her face. It was 
attractive and of the type of insolence not un- 
mixed with shrewdness. She was neither old nor 
young. ; 

As she turned to go to her own desk, Sweeney 
stepped up to her. ; 

“Come to the boss’ office with me,” he said, 
quietly. ae 

She threw up her chin and looked at him in 
feigned scorn. 

He slipped his left hand in his trousers’ 
pocket, and the movement threw back the lapel 
of his coat showing his badge. : 

Her face blanched and her lips came together 
in a straight, thin line. 

: “1D)’yuh want to save trouble here?” he asked, 
; softly. . 
| She nodded. 

“Get on your hat.” 

He followed her to her desk. 

Bending over it to reach for her hat and cloak, 
the girl slipped her left hand into the top drawer. 
Sweeney saw her fish out a sheet of paper’ His 

hand shot to her wrist and the torn letter he 
| * wanted was his in another moment. 


‘ © ~ She made no resistance or protest, but went 
with him. =o 

; Sweeney headed for Broadway where he 
P hailed a taxi. : 

“Police headquarters,” he said, bundling in 
his trim prisoner. He wondered at the woman’s 
nerve. = 

' They were passing the great, ugly, red Crimi- 
+ nal Courts building when she found her tongue. 
“T didn’t put my hands on Pardeau,” she said. 
.. “Before God I never touched him. How could 
__ ,-I killa big man like him with my hands?” ~ 
4 _-, -» She-held out her tiny hands to show Sweeney. 


“He had been paying me money and had 
stopped,” she said. “I had a right to take it. I 
wrote him a letter, threatening to expose him, 
and he told me to come to his office by the pri- 
vate door. I went and he said he would give 
the letter to the police and have me arrested for 
blackmail. I grabbed it from his hands and he 
became wild with anger. I saw him fall in a fit 
as I got out by the door he had left open for me.” 

The taxi rolled under the porte cochere of the 
new headquarter’s building. : 

Sweeney helped his prisoner alight and took 
her straight to the office of the inspector in 
charge of the detective force. 

He was held up at the inspector’s door by a 
uniformed man. 

“Tell him there’s a prisoner in the Pardeau 
case,” said Sweeney. : 

The message gained him quick admission. 

The inspector glanced at the two, gave a sec- 
ond look at the prisoner and said: “How-dye- 
do, Mamie?” 

Not a line in her face moved. 

“What’s your name?” the inspector asked, 
turning to Sweeney. 

“Sweeney—Mercer street.” 

“Do you know this girl?” 

Sweeney shook his head. 

“Well, we’ve been hunting for her for two 
years,” the inspector informed him. “She is the 
worst professional blackmailer in the business. 
You’ve landed a big one for us.” 

“She was trying to hold up Pardeau,” ex- 
plained Sweeney. “I got the goods on her.” 

He fished into his note book and pulled out 
the scrap of paper. 

“This was in the right hand of the dead man,” 
he said. “Here’s the rest of it.” He laid the 
torn letter before his chief. “Hold it up to the 
light, chief,” he went on. “The edges meet per- 
fectly and you will see how the water mark in 
the paper fits. There’s only two people with 
that kind of paper and the other one’s a 
preacher.” 

The inspector had picked up his telephone re- 
ceiver. He asked for the captain of the Mercer 
Street Station. 

The captain was on the job, worried and ex- 
pecting more trouble. 

“Captain Costerman,” said the inspector, 
“why didn’t you let us know about Sweeney? 
Yes, Sweeney. He’s a mutt is he? Well, you'll 
wake up some day. I’m keeping him at head- 
quarters and I'll send you down a substitute 
tomorrow.” 


Musical Humor 

A famous musician -called Bottesini was in 
New York, and folks were in raptures over his 
playing. A Fifth Avenue hostess, famous for 
her social gatherings, turned to a young man 
beside her and said, “Oh, don’t you love Bot- 
tesini?” The young man tugged at his mus- 
tache. “Well,” he said, “to tell the truth, I have 
always preferred red wines.” Then the “wise” 
man came along, gripped his young friend by 
the arm, pulling him forcefully away from the 
hostess, and muttering in his ear. “My dear 
fellow, don’t make an ass of yourself, Bottesini 
isn’t a wine; it’s a cheese.” 


“Yes, we have made up our minds,” said a 
prosperous man whose daughter was famous far 
and wide as the owner of a voice that bore a 
truly resemblance to a fog-horn with a bad 
cold. “We have made up our minds to send 
Mary to Europe to have her voice trained,” he 
said to his neighbor. “Don’t you think it’s ‘a 
good thing?” “Yes,” said his friend, “I think 
it’s a mighty good thing for your neighbors.” 
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The Only Way To Furnish Your Home 
“ Spear of Pittsburgh has proven to hundreds 
Personal of thousands of satisfied customers, everywhere, 
by the high quality of his goods, fair square treat- 
i Word ment and exceptionally liberal credit terms, and 
rock bottom prices, that his plan is the only logic- 
The rich and J al, common sense way to furnish a home. By 
prosperous class } Spear’s original divided payment plan all the 
can always com- § necessities, comforts and luxuries formerly found 
mand the luxu- j only in the homes of the rich and prosperous 
ries of life, but | classes have been brought within reach of all. 


pheaverage hone | Spear Will Give YouCredit 
Spear System of Spear of Pittsburgh trusts 


Te P the people and the people trust ? 
Credit to the J spear. That’s the whole secret Spear s 


Nation.” I want J of the wonderful success which 

1,000,000 families } has made the House of Spear Heater 
to say of me:— the greatest of its kind. Spear Bargain 
“He helped us to bas full confidence inthe readers 
fosninhend <= of this paper and invites you personally to accept his 
if beav liberal, open account, long time credit, easy payment 

tify ourhomes.”’I § planfor your home furnishing needs, ; 


ask for no higher ® 

tributetomylife’s | _ Any One Can Trade With Spear 
work. Write for Simply send forthe Big Free Spear Bargain Catalog. 
my Free Catalog. It will be just like bringing an enormous stock of Home 
Furnishings—many times the size of even the greatest city 
pear store—right to your home with an amazing array of 
of wonderful bargains. He shows you everything for the 
Pittsburgh home, including a marvelously attractive assortment of 
urg ets, rugs and draperies in the colors, patterns and 
designs photographed from the original goods. Spear’s 
Bargain Catalog shows everything in home furnishings— 


Ranges, Stoves, 
Refrigerators, 
Silverware, 

Lace Curtains, 
Sewing Machines, 

: Washing Machines, 
Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, 
Clocks, Portieres, 

Dishes, Springs, Bedding. 


; ve : ° ? * 
Spear’s Spear Gives 30 Days’ Home Trial 
Big Bed ee n Spear’s idea about selling 
No. D. 306 goods from a catalog, is that 
Price sees $1.50 pact bape ro = sell then 
~ ve see 2) 
per fae —_ and know what they are by, 
color,4 ft.6 in. wide actual test in your own home, 
good woven wire gabe ting you eis eae cera 
spring, coil supports, ars Bargain Catalog will be shipped for 30 days’ free 
TO Gretdvention home trial "before the sale is considered closed. 
CORI EUECens, Spear’s Big Rocker Bargain 


and two A lar zs 5 
F large, roomy, comfortable, solid oak Rocker with 
pillows. : high, wide back, fully tufted and buttoned. Seat is 
ge and roomy, upholstered with high grade 
black Sylvan leather over full steel springs and 
beautiful ruffled edge 
to match back. Con- 
struction is solid golden 
oak throughout, with 
high gloss golden finish. 


Spear &Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Dept T2 


_ This magnif-\\\ 

icent heater is 

guaranteed to 
save fuel, hold fire, 
heat auc Wellmac , 
nickel trimmed, heavy fire 
pot, 12in. india. Stoveis 36 
in. high, weighs about 50 
Ibs, Also smaller and 
larger sizes. Large feed 
door, screw type dampers. 


Spear’s Dining Chairs 
No. D-639X — Each, $1.55 
No. D-639—Price for Six 
$8.95—$1.50 Cash. Bal. 

eS 75c Monthly 


diner, with high plain panel 
back, continuous back 
posts, neatly turned front 
ests and spindles, Fin- 
hed quartered oak, bright 
gloss. Construction first- 
class. Seats heavily uphol- 
stered and covered with 
chase leather, one of the 
best imitations of gen- 
uine leather used. 
. You may buy one 
or set of six, 


Spear & Company, /| 
Dept.T2 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me your Mammoth 
Free Catalog, Prices, Terms, etc., 
without any obligation on my part. 


\ D. 611—Price 
MY $4.95—75c Cash 
[3 Bal. 50c Monthly 
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Don’t confuse this with ordinary “make-shift” 
roofings—we guarantee it 15 years and inside each 
roll furnish modern ideas for laying it artistically. 


ny Roofi 
ertain-teed ooting 
Rolls Shingles 
When ready roofing was first put on the market, the public de- 
manded that it must prove its value by actual wear on the roof. Certain-teed 
Roofing has stood the test for years—it has made good in all climates 
and under the most severe conditions. When artistically laid it 
makes a roof you can well be proud of. You can’t tell how long 
roofing will wear by looking at it—so for your own protection, accept 
no substitutes—be sure the Certain-teed Quality Label is on each roll. 


E. St. Louis, Ill. York, Pa. 


A\ 
. 
¢ 
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Sold by dealers everywhere at a reasonable price. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 
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Marseilles, Ill. 


Perfect Hearing! 


brought to sufferers from deafness by the marvelous 
new invention. Just out! The improved 1913 Model 


NEW 4-TONE Mears Ear Phone 


Positive, perfect hearing for those who are 
afflicted with deafness. This wonderful instrument has 
four different sound strengths, instantly changed by a 
touch of the finger on a tiny switch. Four times as power- 


brings, free, the great Mears Book. Give us your address. Offer today. 


MEARS EAR PHONE CO. 


ful, four times as efficient, four times as convenient, four times as helpful as our famous Standard model 


si Send NOW for our great Introductory Offer 
Big Introductory Offer on this new marvel of science. Only the FREE TRIAL 
first 3,000 to be sold direct to users at Jobber’s Lowest Net Price to Ask about our Ten Days Free Trial Offer. 
advertise it. A few dollars, payable on easy terms, if desired, secures Nothing to pay f. 
you complete relicf from your affliction Write today for this remark- own ears in your own home. We want it back 
able offer that saves you more than one-half the rétail price. A postal unless it helps you. Write for our Free Trial 


Suite 3016, 45 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y 


‘or a thorough trial on your 


And We Ship You 
This Superb 
C ROCKER 


Yes, only 50c and we ship you this 
magnificent rocker. Only 50c down 


and then 50c per month—$3.95 in all for 


this handsome piece offurniture. Positively 
the greatest bargain ever offered here or at 
any other place. Write for free catalog and 
bargain list today. We defy any house in 
America to equal our stupendous offers, 
You can see for yourself what an elegant rocker this is. 
It is made in American quarter-sawed oak finish—profusely 
carved. iipholstered in best grade Boston leather-— 
prettily ruffled—superb spring seat. Order by No. 
A71133. This rocker is only one of the special bar- 
gains we are now giving. Sendfor bargain List today. 


Monthly Payments 


The great house of Straus and Schram, 


with a proud quarter century record, 
endorsed by the greatest bank, will trust you 
and allow you to buy any article on easiest 
monthly payments. If you want anything in 
rockers, chairs, bedsteads, carpets, rugs, curtains, 
washing machines, crockery, silverware, baby car- 
riages, go-carts, Men’s, Women’s and Children’s ap- 
parel, stoves, ranges or any other article of house- 
furnishing, don’t fail to get our sensational easy terms, 

Special Catalog of Stoves: 

also New Catalog of Jewelry 


FREE Special Bargain 
e484 List ana Catalogs 
Don’t wait a minute before sending for 
our great bagain catalog and special monthly 
bargain list. Bargains which are positively 
astounding; bargains which simply can not 


be met by our competitors because of our stu- 
pendous buying and manufacturing facilities, 


Write Today—Don’t Wait 


Send a postal or letter—but send right now. Take advan- 
tage of these special offers while they last. This month only. 
So hurry. Just your name and address on postal or letter and 
we will mail free and postpaid our catalog and bargaia list, 


STRAUS & SCHRAM (Inc.) 
Dept., 3016 35th Street, Chicago, Mlinois 


Money in Music 


One of our pupils has composed a song that has 
reached a sale of over two million copies. Three of our 


graduates occupy chairs in three State Universities. 


Another won the state prize for the best musical com- 
position, for two consecutive years. 

You may study the same method. No experience 
or previous knowledge required. i 
cere desire to become a musician and have the back- 
bone to apply yourself to this most fascinating study, 
you can not fail to realize your highest ambition. 

We teach you to hear music with your eyes, just as 
you hear printed words without reading them out 
loud. The lessons are simple and absorbingly inter- 
esting. No tiresome rules; no useless theories. Every 


advanced pupils or virtuosi. 

The Quinn-Campbell Conservatory is the oldest in- 
stitution in America teaching music by mail. We 
make it possible for you to enjoy all the advantages of 
the world’s best conservatory, in yourown home. Qur 
Claim: By studying our course one hour a day, you will learn more 
in one term of six months than you will learn in five years follow- 
ing the old methods. 

We have a very interesting and instructive booklet 
written for Music Lovers. We’ll send it upon receipt 
of ten cents to readers of Woman’s World desiring a 
real education in music, the noblest art of all. It tells 
about the wonderful opportunities Music offers to you 
as Teacher, Composer or Entertainer. Send for it 
to-day. 

QUINN-CAMPBELL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Dept. 57, Rand-McNally Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


WANTED: A 
man or wo- 


to demon- 


strate SUN 
Heating : : = Ar Self heating 
frons Save their ; ~ Z Irons 
cost in fuel alone : Opportun’ 
over and over ity to make 
again. Iron big money, 
better, Save . Show the 
time and labor. SUN Iron 


Iron anywhere, and it sells 
no wires or tubes to Smitself. Write 
connect ‘‘it heatsitself’’ Ss quick. 
always ready. Sold on trial and guaranteed, [G8 Write us for 
descriptive circular and for our Special First Order Offer. 


MODERN SPECIALTIES MFG. CO., 110 High Street, South Bend, Ind. 


If you have a sin- 


lesson contains vital, usable knowledge for beginners, § 


The Matchmaker 
By EVELYN WHITELL 


MES WINDSOR leaned back in her chair 
and laughed till she could laugh no more. 

“T declare, Harold,” she said, “I am no 
match maker. My plan is to bring young peo- 
ple together—to introduce them and leave the 
rest 

“And yet your introductions generally end in 
marriage,’ answered Harold, ‘‘and the strange 
part is, Miss Windsor, that you who have 
brought about so many marriages, are single 
yourself.” 

Miss Windsor laughed lightly, and yet a 
slight shadow darkened her eyes. 

“There is a saying, Harold,” she replied, 
“that every woman would marry if the right 
man came her way. If I had found my ideal 
twenty years ago, there might not be so many 
young couples happy now. My happiness lies 
in seeing others happy. I was forty last birth- 
day, and past the marriageable age.” 

“But if I introduced you to Howard Jeffries, 
tell me who is the girl you intend for him.” 

Miss Windsor smiled archly. 

“T shall introduce him to Alice Seemans, a 
girl who has been thrust upon me by the death 
of her parents. She is very good, and very sweet 
and I may say wealthy, but too innocent to face 
life alone. You have always spoken of your 
friend as a good, strong man, a man of age and 
sense, and that is the kind of a man I want for 
Alice. But, believe me, I shall do nothing be- 
yond the introduction and give them a few 
opportunities of being alone.” 

Harold went away laughing in his sleeve. 

“The wonder is that old match maker has 
never found a girl for me,” he said. 


Howard Jeffries came and in due time was 
taken to call on Miss Windsor. Alice, in a pink 
frock, was in the garden when they arrived. 
She had her back to them, but he could see that 
she was young and that the poise of her head 
was graceful. 

Harold laughed inwardly at the thought of a 
man like his friend being mated to a child like 
this. 

The girl turned and he saw her eyes, and he 
wished he could hurry Jeffries away, but Miss 
Winsdor had already seen them. She came 
quickly down the path. They went into the 
house together and talked a while on general 
topics. Then the door opened, and Alice came 
in and modestly: shook hands with both of the 
men. Harold noticed with satisfaction that her 
eyes were not for the older of the two. 

A week went by.’ Howard Jeffries’ visits to 
Miss Windsors’ were becoming too frequent to 
please Harold. He had had continually with 
him the vision of a pair of eyes, but he knew the 
net had been laid. Miss Windsor’s introduc- 
tions were always successful, and even Jeffries 
seemed to have fallen prey. 

One morning, burning with desire to know 
the worst, he turned in the direction of Miss 
Windsor’s home. She was in the garden and 
her happy smile struck to his heart like a cold 


chill. She always smiled when her hopes had 
foundation. He braced himself for the inter- 
view. 


“T can see your plan has been successful,” he 
said with an attempt at gaiety. “Jeffries is an 
altered man. I have been watching him each 
day. Iknow the symptoms. Well, I hope they 
will be happy and add another star to your 
crown of success.” 

“Tt has all turned out so different from what 
TI expected,” she replied, ‘“‘you know I told you 
once that every woman would marry if she 
found her ideal. I have been searching for my 
ideal all these years, Harold, content to remain 
single till I found him. Then you brought How- 
ard, and in him I found just what my heart had 
craved for, and—well, you can guess the rest!”’ 

“Good Heavens!” shouted Harold. ‘Is it 
possible it’s you he’s going to marry? Forgive 
me, Miss Windsor, but I had not thought it 
possible!”’ 

She laughed the merry laugh of new-born 
youth. 

“You always thought of me as a match maker 
—never as a woman.” 

But Harold was thinking most of himself at 
that moment. 

“So he’s not going to marry Alice after all?” 
He spoke her name unconsciously. ‘‘I say, Miss 
Windsor,”’ he cried, springing to his feet, “do 
just a little more match making before you 
settle down. Here’s Alice coming now. Leave 
us alone, let me have my innings.” 


A Ripening Acquaintance 


HEN Arnold Bennett visited Chicago last 

summer, he was entertained by the Cliff 
Dwellers. During the reception Karl Harri- 
man—his pockets bulging suspiciously—was 
introduced to the Englishman. Harriman 
promptly produced a copy of Clayhangar and 
asked its author to sign it, which was graciously 
done. Harriman went away clutching his auto- 
graphed copy, but meeting a friend of his, gave 
the book to him. The friend wanted the Eng- 
lishman’s autograph, but lacked the nerve to 
ask for it. Whereupon Harriman cheerfully 
handed him his copy, produced another book 
from another pocket and, returning, asked 
Bennett to sign this one. 

This was all right the first time, but Harri- 
man’s supply of friends and books appeared 
to be limitless. Five separate times he gave 
away his autographed book and each time 
asked Bennett to sign another one. The sixth 
time this was repeated, the noted author wrote: 
“To Karl Harriman, who rapidly is becoming 
one of my best friends.” 
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Spending a Family Income 
By BELLE SQUIRE 


The First Article of an Important Series on the New Function of Women 
in the Home 


ERHAPS in no more dramatic and sug- 

gestive way could the changed conditions 
in the home today be expressed than when a 
young man, flushed with love and confident of 
the future, proudly empties into the lap of his 
bride his first earnings since the beginning of 
their joint enterprise, be it the first week’s wage, 
the first fortnight’s pay, or his salary: for the 
month just ended. In that act the young man 
dramatizes the new basis of marriage, the mod- 
ern conception of the proper economic relation 
between husband and wife, and perhaps the best 
foundation on which the home of today can 
really flourish and be successful. As for the 
institution of marriage, other things being equal, 
it might be said that unless the young man’s 
confidence is misplaced, his deed expressed a 
situation upon which matrimony may safely 
and happily repose. 

Though the confidence is sometimes cruelly 
or ignorantly betrayed, and though it is often 
conspicuous by its absence, the husband who 
does empty his all into his wife’s hands visual- 
izes the present ideal and incidentally infers the 
new function of the modern wife who, by this 
act, is shown to be not only the trusted partner, 
but the buying partner, the chief money spender 
among the mass of the people with small means, 
where the wife is the home-working partner of 
her husband. Under the present arrangement 
he is expected to be the earning partner, while 
she is expected to be the con serving and convert- 
ing partner. Not only is she to take care of the 
home, the home keeper, but she is to convert or 
change that which he earns into the things of 
life; into food, shelter, clothes and the various 
necessities that make life worth living. 

If it be true, as Ruskin has said, that “twenty 
people can earn money for one who can spend 
it,” then the act of the hopeful bridegroom is 
fraught with tremendous significance. Not 
only does it express the new co-operation of 
family life, the new division of labor between 
men and women, but it also expresses the new 
function of women as the money spenders of the 
family and the nation. 


Woman’s Problem More Difficult 


His problem is indeed difficult—to earn a 
living; but compared with hers, providing she 
does it intelligently, it is comparatively simple, 
for as a rule his duties are outlined, his hours 
determined, and his reward fixed. 

On the contrary, as buying partner, the wife’s 
problem is exceedingly difficult. Practically the 
whole world now spreads its choicest products 
before her as, money in hand, she goes out to 
spend it; “goes shopping” according to our mod- 
ern term. How is she to choose from all the be- 
wildering display; how know the difference be- 
tween luxury and necessity; between needs and 
wants; know how much or how little to buy; 
know what grade of material is wisest for her 
particular needs and purse and know how to de- 
cide as to the best time to make her purchases, 
whether in season or out of season? 

Temptation was never more subtle, seem- 
ingly more innocent, more difficult to detect and 
to resist than when, in the guise of merchandise 
of all kinds, it strives to entice money from the 
purses of those who have it. Apparently the 
whole world is hers, if she had but money 
enough to buy it, and that many a woman fails 
miserably in this new function of hers, is by no 
means strange. Indeed, when it is considered 
that the bulk of merchandise is not only ar- 
ranged but manufactured especially to make an 
appeal to the feminine world, it is not strange 
that women sometimes lose their heads and buy 
foolish things. It is more strange that, with 
little or no training, with no rules of conduct 
laid down, the buying partner has so often suc- 
ceeded in her task, for doubtless for every one 
woman who plunges into personal extravagance 
for selfish display, there could be found many 
self-sacrificing women who never think of them- 
selves until all the family is provided for, and 
then there is little or nothing left. 

The husband’s problem is to earn and keep on 
earning; the wife’s problem is to choose, to ap- 
portion, to make the earnings of her husband 
cover the cost of living or to so reduce the cost of 
living by economy that his earnings will cover 
it. Plainly put, it is her task, *by her skill and 
labor to convert his labor into the general wel- 
fare of the family. 

It might be objected that this is no new prob- 
lem that the woman of today faces, that she has 
always done this work, but in answer it must be 
urged that her problem as spender is very new, 
and at the most but a few generations old. 
Men, in their ignorance, often boast that hus- 
bands have always supported their wives; that 
their earnings or their labors have been the 
foundation upon which the home has always 
rested, but such is not the case. Only since the 
introduction of power machinery has it been 
true that the majority of men have supported 
their wives and families and the institution 
called home. With the introduction of steam 
power came the tremendous changes that have 
made our world what it is today and which have 
forced upon men as well as women the perplex- 
ing problems they now face. 

The woman of the past was indeed a con- 
verter, but she converted the raw material into 
the things she needed, and long centuries of 
practice made her an adept. If she wanted a 
gown, she was obliged to produce it by her 
labor. If she wanted cloth of any kind she 


wove it; if she wanted gloves, she had to knit or 
fashion them for herself. If she wanted candles, 
she melted down the fat and poured the hot 
grease into her own molds. If she needed medi- 
cines for her household, she distilled and mixed 
them herself from herbs and simples that she 
either gathered or grew in her own garden. 

The woman of today no longer spins, weaves, 
knits, molds, or does the many other things her 
ancestresses did, but with money in her hand 
she changes that into the things she needs—in 
other words she buys instead of making what she 
needs, because it is cheaper, simpler and wiser 
so to do, and therein lies the main difference 
between the women of the past and the present. 

The woman of the past was a producer of 
things; the woman of today is a buyer of things. 
Long centuries of training made the women of 
the past proficient in their tasks; the woman of 
today has to blaze out new trails; has to solve 


new problems, among which the spending of - 


money is by no means the least, for upon her 
skill in this new function depends to a great 
extent the success of the home, and the happi- 
ness and welfare of its inmates. 

It should never be forgotten that it is not so 
much what a man earns that determines the 
value of a family income as to what purpose 
that money is spent. If then, the wife is the 
spender of the family, the value of the income 
depends to a great degree upon her skill and 
judgment, provided that her husband earns a 
living wage. What matter how much he gets, if 
the wife spends recklessly, or if he himself is a 
waster of money? 

The family income might well be expressed 
by an algebraic equation, thus; 

Earning capacity plus Spending or Buying 
capacity equals Income. 

The fact that the wage earner gets in return 
for his daily labor a certain amount of money, 
has blinded us to the real fact that after all we 
get that only for which we exchange our money. 
The money you or I get is just as good as the 
money any other person gets; but what we ex- 
change that money for, what we really get, de- 
pends almost wholly upon ourselves, upon our 
powers of discrimination, upon our sense of pro- 
portion, on our own judgment and good taste. 

As for the money, it is an invention, nobody 
knows how old, that has come to represent or epi- 
tomize Labor. It is the essence of Labor. It 
represents the power of labor; its strength, its 
dignity. 

It is Labor’s medium of exchange. It passes 
from hand to hand to expedite the trading in of 
the products of Labor. Spending this money, 
therefore, is really spending Labor, and who 
that is sane would spend human labor recklessly, 
foolishly, thoughtlessly? 

Exchanging labor for money is the civilized 
method of making it easier to trade in the 
products of Labor. There was a time when 
every family was obliged to produce everything 
the family needed, and those were the days of 
real toil. Then came the age of barter, when 
the family that could make sandals but was in 
need of grain, had to hunt out a family that 
raised more grain than they wanted and was 
also in need of shoes. It was a clumsy arrange- 
ment, but a distinct improvement upon the 
previous age. Then somebody invented money, 
and gradually a new age was ushered in. 


The Power of Money 


It was not, however, until our present era of 
steam-driven machinery, with the consequent 
commercialized industrial development that has 
made our time unique, that the full power of 
money was began to be felt. Its real meaning is 
just beginning to dawn upon our understanding. 
We begin to realize that this money is the life 
blood of commerce, as it is of Labor, and dimly 
we sense that it is possible to commit crimes 
against money, because money is what it is— 
the concentrated essence of Labor. 

Money is the open sesame of a civilized world, 
simply and only because it represents Labor. 
What is it but Labor transformed? What is it 
but the power of exchange? 

So it is that women should regard this new 
function of theirs as something holy and sacred, 
something worthy of their highest endeavors. 
Truly, it is a sacred and noble trust that has 
come to woman, in that it has been given her to 
spend money, which is really converting Labor 
into the things of life. In a way it is a spiritual 
task that is set for her, a holy and consecrated 
function that she should highly prize and hum- 
bly strive to learn. 

Judging from the many utterly useless things 
with which our stores are stocked, and which 
women eagerly buy, it would seem that she 
has entered blindly into her new estate, and 
that her work is often crude and stupid, that she 
regards wages or incomes as merely money for 
some one to spend, and that she esteems it of 
little moment what things she buys. It is be- 
cause her way is so new that she blunders. Once 
she has learned to appraise this new function 
of hers at its proper value, I believe she will 
revolutionize the world of commerce, that she 
will ennoble not only the home, but humanity 
itself. With a right conception of money and 
its use, we shall tread the higher realms of life 
where women will be the leaders if they will but 
play well their part as the chief money spenders 
of the world. It is with something of this in 
mind that I offer for your further consideration, 
the articles that are to follow. 
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A Real Step 
Forward— 

The Symphonic’s 
Unique Sounding Board 


From time immemorial Piano sounding boards have been built 
curved in but one direction. The exclusive patented sounding 
board of the Symphonic is curved in all directions; its curvature 
is the section of a sphere. Longer tone-life, better tone, longer 
intervals between tunings are the benefits resulting from this 
unique sounding board. Yet ‘tis but one of many features of 
painstaking and conscientious Piano construction employed by 
Knabe Bros. Co., of Cincinnati, in building exclusively for Larkin 
customers the Symphonic Piano. Tdr. Ernest J. Knabe, Jr., and 
Mr. Wm. Knabe, III., of Knabe Bros. Co., were formerly, but 
are no longer, makers of the original Knabe Piano. The Sym- 
phonic's makers are peculiarly. fitted to construct the Symphonic 
in the superb manner our contract provides, for they have in- 


herited the skill of their forefathers who created so great a reputa- 
tion for the Pianos bearing their name. 


This Symphonic and 
Household Supplies 
—only 33%c a Day 


Larkin Co., the world’s largest makers of pure food supplies 
sold direct from factory-to-family, combine with Knabe Bros. Co., 
makers of the Symphonic Piano, and offer to home makers and 
music lovers a generous supply of wholesome necessaries (700 
items to select from) and this Symphonic Piano, all for 334ca 
day. Both Piano and Household Supplies are shipped direct 


from the factories, making the saving to each purchaser of $350 in 
middlemen's profits and handling expenses. 


No Interest—No Rent 
Charged, Yet We 


Give 4 Years’ Time 


Added to the saved $350 of middle profits and expenses is the 
saved rent and interest which your neighbors pay who do not buy 
their Pianos the Larkin Factory-to-Family way. You may take 


four years or less to pay for the superbly built Symphonic. Mail 
today the coupon for all details of our attractive offer. 
-_— =_— = oo —= = = <== so 


Larki2t Co.—204—Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me all information about your offer on 
the Symphonic Piano and Household Supplies. 
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Address.... 


Boys, grab this chance 
to become the*‘find”’ of the’ 
season—the star pitcher of 
your team — the boy won: 
der who easily fans 
every batter with sen- 
sational big league 
curves and terri- 
ble shoots 
with burning 
speed —and 
never @ 
sore arm. & 
Now, forthe 
first time, you can learn—from 
the greatest professional pitcher in' 
the world—how to burn over those 
deadly hook-curves—jumping sp 
balls—vicious fade aways—etc. Kvery 
curve fully explained—any boy can 
understand. And it— 

Only Work of Its Kind 


Doesn’t Cost You One Cent Eyer Putlished 


—— — 
tolearn how to beas a second Brown, Mathewson,Johnson or 
Walsh. Think how wild the town will be about you—how they will 
cheer. They'll want you to be captain—you'll be pointed out on the 
streets—your name will strike terror in the hearts of rival nines. 
For Brown will te i him everything. All the tricks of his craft and 
cunning—that made jis the wizard of flying curves—all this is yours 


are heart-~ 
ily endorsed 
y Frank 
Chance, Joe Tinker, 
Griffith, Cobb ,Over= 
all—by all leadin 
Managers an 
players. They say— 
t’s great—every 
boy should get it— 
money can’t meas= 
ure its value’? — 
ete. Such praise 
is absolute proof. 


for the asking—F RE. 
Send For the First Lesson Now 


If you like baseball | all just ist let us know where you you are 


and the First Lesson comes to you by return mail. You can’t buy it 
>you mast accept it-~# REE. Let Brown start teaching you all these 
inside ‘‘secrets’’ and “‘fine points—at once, Yes, this is the same 
great Brown who won 4 championships and two’ worlds series for 
the Chicago Cubs. You couldn’t have a better teacher. Delivering a 
few papers in spare time, earns this costly, complete personal in- 
struction — by mail—no matter where you live — the whole course 
FREE—doesn’t cost you a cent. So send no money—just your name 
and address on a postal—-NOW, Don’t delay—address like this, 


W.D. BOYCE CO,, Dept.229, CHICAGO 


#10 FOR YOU 


As agent tor our stylish, per- 


fect-fitting, MADE-to-MEASURE clothes. 


No money or experience necessary. Fine samples and 


Magnificent Outfit FREE. A wonderful money- 
making proposition. You can’t fail. Success sure. 
Learn how to earn $7 to $10 a coy and get an elegant ¥ 
suit of clothes for yourself. Write for FREE outfit 


before your territory is filled. 
Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 359, Chicago 


Classified Advertising 


AGENTS WANTED 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BORAX SOAP 
Powd. Big money. H Ward & Co., 218 Institute, Chicago 


SELL COMPLEXION POWDER, HEALING & ANTI- 
septic. Dr. F. H. Whitney, 59 Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


$2 TO $600 PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF OLD COINS 
dated before 1895. Send Ten cents at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing prices we 
Guarantee to pay. It may mean Your Fortune. C.F 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. WE HAVE A VERY AT- 
tractive proposition for live Agents. Write Turner & 
Cornwell, Dept F, Charlotte, N. C 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES.. NEW LAUNDRY WAX 
perfumes clothes with lasting violet perfume. W orking out- 
fit 4c. New offer. M. B. R., Mfrs., 13-B Water St., N.Y. 


EXQUISITE LINE IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
3ichara-Natura perfumes, creams, toilet goods; Big com- 
mission, excl. ter. Dept.3,Security Co., Weedsport, N.Y. 


SELL GROCERIES DIRECT TO CONSUMERS. SAVE 
them money. Big pay; steady work. Give age, reference, 
occupation. W. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Wholesalers, Chicago 


AGTS. MAKE 500% PROFIT SELLING “NOVELTY 
Sign Cards.”’ Merchants buy 10 to 100 on sight. 800 var- 
ieties. Catalog free. Sullivan Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 


WE ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
Twisted Wire Brushes in U.S. Write for special agts. prop- 
osition. Fuller Brush Co., 50 Hoadley Pl., Hartford, Ct. 


EARN $18 TO $45 WEEKLY, ALL OR SPARE 
time, with our sell-on-sight home specialties. Excl. terri. 
* Truli-Wright Specialty Co., 606 Hearst Bldg., Chicago. 


ATTENTION, AGENTS. OUR INDESTRUCTIBLE 
polishing mop beats themall. 150% profit. Make $10 to 
$15 per day. Duncan Bros., 2420 W. Division St., Chicago 


AGENTS—A PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE. THIS 
month only. Send no money, state size. Agents wanted in 
every town. Write today. Beautifulline. Large profits. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30, 112 S. 13th St., Phila Ae 


AGENTS—15 PIECE ALUMINUM SET. NEW. 
Just being introduced. Low retail price. Big profit for 
agents. Write for free sample set. Thomas Manufact- 
ing Co., 1388 3d St., Dayton, Ohio. 


ANY ONE OF OUR “26” BEST SELLERS PAVES 
the way for 26 sales in every home. Agents make large 
profits. For terms and particulars write Silver-Chamber- 
lin Company, Department W, Clayton, N. J. 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 2061, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS EARN BIG MONEY SELLING EMBROID- 
ered novelties, linens, Hosiery, dresses, oriental goods, 
etc. Confidential wholesale terms. 166 page Catalog Free. 
Nat’l Importing Co., Desk 2A, 425 B’dway, N. Y. City. 


ANYONE CAN ATTACH GLIDING CASTERS. 
400% profit. Carried in pocket. No rollers. Save floors, 
carpets, furniture. Cost 3c, sell 10c. Homes buy Doz- 
ens. E.G. Mfg. Co., 20 Warren St., New York City. 


SELL HOSIERY: GUARANTEED AGAINST HOLES 
or new hose free; build a permanent trade; big profits; 
experience unnecessary. International Mills, Dept. E, 
West Philadelphia. Pa. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk M-7, Chicago, Ill 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO ACCEPT ORDINARY 
proposition while agency for Guaranteed Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensils is open. Answer quick. Protected territory. 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. W. S., Lemont, IIl. 


AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW—FASTEST SELL- 
ers and Quickest Repeater on earth. Permanent profitable 
business. Good for $50 to $75 a week. Write for particulars. 
American Products Co., 6715 Sycamore St., Cincinnati,O. 


AGENTS WANTED: BEST PAYING AGENCY 
proposition in U. S.; assures you $1,500 yearly; inexperi- 
enced taught how to make $75 to $200 monthly; let us 
show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 36 Bar St., Canton, O. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS—WOULD YOU TAKE A STEADY JOB 
where you can clear $20 to $30 weekly and work up to year- 
ly profits of $3,000 or more? My line is snappy household 
goods. Quick sellers. Get busy with postal asking partic- 
ulars. E. M. Davis, R-67 Davis Block, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW EXCLUSIVE LINEN 
heel and toe guaranteed hosiery, wants agent in every 
county. Sales enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, 
increasing income. Protected territory. Credit. 
B. Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Ora Slip-on Rain Coat? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 421, Chicago, and get beau- 
tiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


Webs W, Lib SPAY 0 (Ue eles 0 OEO 
to distribute religious literature in your community. Sixty 
days work. Experience not required. Man or woman. 
Opportunity for promotion. Spare time may be used. 
International Bible Press, 501 Winston Bldg.,Philadelphia 


ENERGETIC MEN AND WOMEN MAKE BIG 
money selling Package Pure Food Products inhomes. A 
trial of them means customers every day all the year. Rare 
chance for the right people to male money quick. No 
experience required. Every d27’s deay is money lost. 
Schorn & Brower, 548-550 West 46th St., New York 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


WOMEN AGENTS—WONDERFUL FOR WOMEN 
—Sells on sight—Big Profits. Woman’s proiective 
apron, an article desired by all women for years. Send 
50c for sample order. Jane H. Nye, Dept. 7, P. O. Box 
277, Oak Park, Ill. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


DEVELOPING, PRINTING & ENLARGING. SEND 
for price list. The Camera Shop, Box 42, Evanston, IIl. 


HELP WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY. 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co.,G, Wash., D. C. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
125 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
positions. Average $80.00 month. Short hours. Many 
Parcel Post Posi.ions. Annual vacations. Thousands of 
appointments coming. Write for free list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. S-68, Rochester, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITINGSONGS. WEHAVE PAID 
thousands of dollars to song writers—send us your poems 
or melodies. Acceptance guaranteed if available by larg- 
est, most successful concern of the kind. We publish, ad- 
vertise, secure copyright in your name and pay 50 per cent 
if successful. Hundreds of delighted clients. Write to-day 
for Big Magazine, Beautiful Illustrated Book and ex- 
amination of your work—All Free. Dugdale Co., 154 
Dugdale Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOV’T. MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. 
Free quarters. 30 days vacation. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL HOUSE DRESS- 
es and petticoats. Can earn $25 weekly. Particulars free 
P.& B. Skirt Co., 105 Summer St. Dept. 57,Boston,Mass. 


MAKE MONEY SHOWING YOUR FRIENDS THE 
latest-fashion, laced-in-front, rustless corsets; stylish, sell 
onsight. Write M. & K. Corset Co., 228, Jackson, Mich. 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co.. Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MAKE $15 TO $18 WEEKLY HANDLING OUR 
Sanitary Belt & Apron, also Toilet Preparations, without 
experience orcapital, 100% profit. Madame W. Therme, 
Woman’s Dept., 220-224 N. Desplaines St., Chicago. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg.,-Chicago 


I WANT LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING— 
manicuring—facial massage—electrolysis. Big wages. 
Always sufe of work. I teach you quickly, cheaply, 
thoroughly. Big demand for my graduates. Write me for 
catalogue. A. B. Moler, Pres., 2-W Moler College, Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOV’T. FARMERS WANTED. $720 TO $1,500 YEAR- ] 


ly. Free Jiving quarters. Write Ozment, 105F, St. Louis. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
nome, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN $150 TO $300 PER 
month; travel over the world. Stamp for particulars. 
National Detective Cor. School, Dept. Y-4, Chicago, Il. 


MANY POSTAL EMPLOYEES NEEDED FOR PAR- 
cel Post. Good salaries. Examinations soon. Write today 
for Free Trial Examination. Ozment, 105, St. Louis, Mo. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase yoursalary. Prospectusfree. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS OF ABOUT 
300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. There isa big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, life-time employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-927. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D.C. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


_LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 6, Kalamazoo,Mich. 


LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 
prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


INVESTMENTS 


FREE—INVESTING FOR PROFIT MAGAZINE. 
Send me your name and I will mail you this magazine ab- 
solutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get 
this magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to anyone who in- 
tends to invest $5 or more per month. Tells you how 
$1,000 can grow to $22,000—how to judge different classes 
of investments, the Real Earning Power of your money. 
This magazine six months Free if you write to-day. H.L. 
Barber, Publisher, 424, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $100 EACH; 
all or spare time; experience or correspondence course un- 
necessary. Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati, O. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR WRITING ONE MOVING 
icture play a week. We teach onlysure method. Send 
or free book of valuable information and prize offer. 
Chicago Photo-Play wright College, Box 278, EF, Chicago 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you_& furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. G, Chicago. 


MUSIC 


POEMS WANTED. CASH FOR GOOD TALENT. 
Send Mss. to Inland Music House, Dept. W, Chicago. 


BEST OFFER FOR SONG POEMS. 50% ROYALTY 
paid. Read my Free book. C. W. Partee, 1531 B’way, N.Y 


SONG POEMS, SELL FOR CASH OR HAVE 
published free. Write for best plan ever offered a 
beginner. Manuscript Sales Co., 53B West 28th St., 
New York City. 


SONGS—POEMS. DON’T WASTE YOUR MONEY. 
Write for the best legitimate proposition ever offered 
song poems and music writers. J. E. Minnick Co., Inc., 
Publishers, 49B West 28th Street, New York City. 


_____ MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


PIANO PIECES SELF-LEARNED IN 30 MINUTES 
or $1,000 forfeit. Write, Musician Self-Maker Co., Chicago 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MOTHERS—LEARN TO CUT THE CHILDREN’S 
Hair Becomingly. Simple styles given in plain instruc- 
tions and charts, 25c. Moler Barber College, Chicago. 


VIRGIN SNOW IS NOT WHITER THAN YOUR 
complexion will be after you have used Peachbloom, the 
matchless skin bleach and skin food preparation. If 
your skin is discolored from sunburn, tan, blotches or 
other causes, write at once for full free particulars and 
special offer now being made to—Madame La Fonda, 
Suite 13, Washington, D. C. 


OLD COINS 


$1 TO $1,000 CASH PAID FOR ALL RARE MONEY 
to date. Many valuable coins in circulation. Get posted. 
Send stamp for large illustrated coin circular. It may mean 
much profit to you. You certainly have nothing to lose. 
Send Now. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Ft. Worth, Texas 


OLD GOLD 


ONE DOLLAR MAILED YOU FOR EACH FULL 
set of false teeth sent’us. Partial sets in proportion. 
Highest prices for Old Gold, Platinum, Silver, Diamonds 
and Jewelry. Send by Parcel Post today. Ask for list of 
wonderful Diamond bargains. Philadelphia Smelting & 
Refining Co., 823-B Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Est. 21 Yrs. Keep Ad for reference. 


PATENTS 


INVENTIONS PATENTED FREE—MARKETED 
on commission. Inventors’ Agency, Dept. W, Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


“POLLARD” FINISHING DEVELOPS CLEAR 
detail in negatives. One 6 ex. film developed free and 
criticised. Sample Ve!ox print, prices, booklet ‘‘Film 
Faults’’ free for 2 cents. C. W. Pollard, Lynn, Mass. 


PIANOS 


A LARGE NUMBER OF FINE. INSTRUMENTS 
at exceptional bargain prices, many like new, exchanged 
for Kimball Player Pianos, thoroughly overhauled and 
guaranteed in splendid condition. Examples: Briggs Up- 
righc, $70; Colby Upright, $90; Emerson Upright, $110; 
Decker Bros. Upright, $135; Hinze Upright, $145; Fisher 
Upright, $165; Whitney Upright, $185; Chickering Up- 
right, $175; Hallet & Davis, $190; Kimball Upright, $220; 
Steinway Upright, $275; Kimball Upright, $275; Knabe 
Upright, $175. We ship anywhere to reliable people on 
easy payment terms. Write Today For List, Prices, 
and Terms and Beautifully Illustrated Musical Herald 
Free and catalogue New Kimball Pianos. W. W. Kimball 
Co., 337-C Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


SONGS & MUSIC 


SONG WRITERS. I’VE PAID THOUSANDS IN ROY- 
alties. Send me your Mss. for acceptance. 50% royalty. 
Free Booklet. John T. Hall, 4 Columbus Circle, New York 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Devt. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


TYPEWRITERS 
LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 14 to 4% mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 


rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est_ 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


UNITARIANISM 


“WHY I AM A UNITARIAN,” AND OTHER 
Literature, free. 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 


in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 
$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples. 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1019 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


How to Make Your 
Own Auto Bonnets 


HE soft, uncrushable auto bonnet, made of | 

silk or other fabrics and provided with a 
veil (which may be detached and washed at 
pleasure), has no rival for practical qualities. 
These bonnets keep the hair from blowing about, 
protect the eyes and complexion, and are made 
to be cool in summer or to provide for warmth 
in winter weather. 

They consist of two or three pieces: the 
crown of which is nearly a circular piece of the 
fabric, and a one or fwo-piece brim. Besides 
these two-piece bonnets, there are several sim- 
ple and clever one-piece patterns. They are all 


easily made at home by any one with the aver- 
age amount of knowledge of sewing. Besides 
being useful for motoring they come in handy 
when the coiffure must be protected in the even- 
ing. Very pretty sets are made of silk, includ- 
ing a bonnet and bag, or bonnet, coat and bag. 
For all around usefulness and for style there is 
nothing better. 

To rsake the two-piece bonnet, first cut a 
pattern from tissue paper. For the crown, cut 
a circular piece having a diameter of twenty- 
two inches for the brim pattern, draw a semi- 
circle having a radius of twenty-two inches on 
the tissue paper. Within this draw a semi- 
circle having a radius of sixteen inches. This 
will outline a curved strip six inches wide, 
which, when cut from the paper, provides a 
pattern for the brim. If less flare is required 
for the brim, it is only necessary to increase the 
length of the radius for the semicircle when 
drawing the pattern. A good pattern may be 
bought from any of the standard pattern manu- 
facturers also. The brim may be shaped at the 
edge to suit the fancy of the wearer. 

After the pattern has been cut out, the two 
pieces may be pinned or basted together. The 
circumference of the crown-piece is laid in small 
plaits until it fits easily about the head, covering 
it from the forehead to the nape of the neck. 
The pattern of the brim is then basted to the 
crown (any superfluous length cut away) and 
shaped to suit the wearer. 

Cut the silk according to the paper pattern, 
cutting two pieces to make the brim covering. 
A foundation of crinoline is cut for the brim 
unless the silk has considerable body. For soft 
silk the crown may be lined with crinoline also. 

Place the crinoline foundation over the two 
pieces of silk cut for the brim and baste them 
all together. Stitch them along the outside and 
ends within-a quarter of an inch of the edge. 
Pull out the bastings, then turn one piece of 


silk over the crinoline, thus placing it between 
the two. Stitch again (using silk thread to 
match the silk) within a quarter inch of the edge. 

Having finished the brim, plait or gather the 
crinoline cut for the crown along its circumfer- 
ence, and baste it to the crinoline and one silk 
side of the brim piece, disposing the fulness 
evenly. Turn the remaining silk piece of the 
brim covering under along its raw edge and 
baste down, finally stitching it to the crown on 
the machine. 

These bonnets are usually trimmed with 
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ais FREE TRIA 


Now—during this Special Sale—is a 
splendid time to buy a fine Watch. We would 
like to send you this 17-Jewel Elgin in hand en- 
pact 25-year gold case for your inspection. 

t sells regularly at $20.00. Wesave you nearly 
one half. If you answer this advertisement you § 
ean buy it for $12.75. f 

you tosend us one 
cent, 


NO MONEY DOWN icone 


Merely give us your name andaddress that we may 
send you this handsome Watch on approval. Ifafter § 


ep it, then you pay usonly 92:00 AA MONTH 
If you don’t want to —_— 
keep it, send it back at 


We don’t want 


ing withus. You do not 
buy or pay acent untilwe 
have placed the watch & 
in your bands for your 
sion. We ask NO 


KANSAS CITY MO. 


HARRIS-GOAR CO. | 
Dept. 985 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE HOUSE THAT SELLS MORE ELGIN WATCHES 
THAN ANY OTHER FIRM IN THE WORLD. 


For the New Improved 
“Easy” Iron. It’s what 
women want—that’s why 
it's a great seller. Tre- 
mendous demand. We 
need help quick. Menand 
women. Mauller, O., sold 
29 first 10hrs. Brandt, Mo., 
sold 3 doz. first 


The ‘‘Easy’’ is 
marvelous, Does 
big ironing for 2 
cents, Saves cost in 
short time. Saves 
time, labor, strength 
and health. Saves the 
thousands of footsteps 
that wear women out. 
Scll 8 out of ten homes. 
Write now—postal will do. 


FOOTE MFG.CO. B.618, 


Rider Agents Wanted 
fe NS 
‘ 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample Ranger 
pee a Bead ur our latest special offer. 
» nest Guarantee 
niet Modis PLOto $27 
Aq an SSopey ETP ae Puncture-Proof tires. 
1 odels 
all of best makes... $7 to $ 1 2 
Lo Sec Mt er d Wheels 
makes and models 
OGOR 8! BOW. so. s09 ence ’ $3 £2 $8. 
reat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 


1 We Ship on Approval witout a 


Hl cent deposit, pay, the freight, and_ allow 
10. DAYS? ET 


Write 
Quick for 
Special 


Dayton, O. 


FRE RIAL. 


& TIRES, coaster-brake rear wheels, 

A lamps, Sundrits. parts “and repairs at kaif wsual 

prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our cata- 
logues and offer. Write now. 


Dept. S-41 Chicago, Ill. 


GENTS Sell Shoes 


g A brand new proposition. Big 

é profit on every sale, Sell 
every day in the year. 
Any man or woman can 
take orders. Guaranteed. 
Every pair must give sat- 
Oi isfaction or new pair free. 
A Buildup a big bus- 
iness, You take no 
risk. We guaran- 
4) tee the fit. Write 
4 today fortermsand 

. sample out-fit, in- 
cluding device for taking measure. 
THOMAS SHOE CO., 1891 Home St., Dayton, Ohio. 


ee ee 


@ WONDERFUL BARGAIN IN 4-POUND BUNDLES 
} of lovely Silk Remnants for fancy 
; work, quilts, portieres, etc. Send 


‘ 10 CENTS for a big package of 
beautiful large pieces. Your money back if not delighted. 


AGENTS WANTED If you are not Earning $30.00 


weeklysell our Silk, Velvet, and 
Gingham Remnant bargam bundles and other fast selling goods. 
UNION S. WORKS, 225 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 


$2950 in Two Days 


is what Mr. Ewald, of Illinois, made with our 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 
rs 


Rubber Heels. 
Flexible Soles. 


WITHOUT PLATES OR FILMS, 
ed on the SPOT in one- 

‘xperience unnecessary. 
Circulars of this new in- 


Some Men—Part V 


By ANNE GARDNER 


Being the Adventures of a Stenographer in New York City as Recorded 
by Her Letters 


Dear Dru—The milk of human kindness here 
is not only skimmed, but curdled. The stenog- 
rapher who carries the news to the “old man” 
must cherish great ambitions, from the fiendish 
and tireless energy with which he bats his type- 
writer; and he pulls the carriage back with a 
bang that has frayed my nerves. He sets us a 
bad example, and we despise him. Poor little 
Rose MacRoy, frail and consumptive, looks so 
depressed when he finishes his letters laps ahead 
of her, that I feel as if I could cheerfully strangle 
him. She usually has to work after six o’clock; 
for while there is little system about the office, 
one ironclad rule is that all letters, no matter 
how unimportant, or late they may have been 
dictated, must be finished before we go home; 
and Mr. Barton never makes any allowance for 
Rose. 

The mail clerk, imperturbable and irresponsi- 
ble, keeps us from actual blows. Nothing ever 
bothers him, only that he hates the implement 
business—he regards his work as a joke. A 
born chemist, a misguided father is trying to 
force his inclination into a more lucrative field; 
and George shirks and pokes fun at the rest of 
us when we grow peevish. 

Mr. Barton has had a time clock installed; 
before that, every morning on the stroke of 
eight, he had to get up, peer around and count 
us to see if we were all at our desks. Since then 
he has been coming down later and leaving 
earlier, and so did some of the rest of us for a few 
days, and the things we did to that time clock 
hoodwinked him shamefully, until the watch- 
dog. barked, and then the guilty got docked a day. 

One day I was forced to succumb to a sick 
headache and ask to go home; and by way of 
permission Mr. Barton grumbled, “I suppose 
you'll have to go if you’re too sick to stay.” 
And I went, feeling as if I had robbed the firm. 
Most of us lunch at a nearby restaurant, and 
here at least peace reigns. Yesterday the man- 
ager’s son caught up with me on the way, be- 
yond the range of parental vision. He is a 
pompous young man, vastly impressed with an 
idea of his own importance. 

“It’s a pity,” he said, “that a girl like you 
should have to work; you would make a hit in 
our set.” And added: “But of course this bars 
you out from anything of that sort.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” I said, dryly, “the 
world is full of misfits; no doubt some of your 
friends would cast a brighter light from behind 
a typewriter.” 

A snob is the funniest thing in the world. 

What do you think of my luck? 


My Dear Dru—For the first time in my life 
I have come face to face with a tragedy. May I 
never again deny sympathy to any human 
being, no matter how eccentric he may be. The 
nervous one, in an attack of melancholia, has 
finally done it—shot himself in the most need- 
lessly dreadful manner at his boarding house a 
few days ago. 

And that isn’t all; today Rose MacRoy lies 
dead at the hospital, a victim involved in the 
sacrifice. 

The morning after the suicide, before the 
papers got the story, a letter came to the office 
for Rose. It had been addressed to her house, but 
most of her mail comes to the office, and this had 
got mixed. Mr. Barton hadn’t come down, and 
we were all busy reading our letters. In the 
midst of yours, startled by an explanation, I 
looked up to see Rose, with a look of horror 
frozen on her face, her letter crushed convyulsive- 
ly in her hand; and before I could get to her, 
with a little gasp she crumpled up and sank to 
the floor in a heap. 

Mr. Bell reached her first, and the Watchdog 
next. He grabbed her letter, and I snatched it 
out of his hand. George brought some water, 
and somebody telephoned for a doctor, after it 
seemed as if Rose would never come to. He 
bundled her off to the hospital, and after her 
return to consciousness she had hemorrhage 
after hemorrhage; and that night, when they 
called me, nobody. knew how it would end. 

Rose had asked to see me, and a refusal had 
so excited her that they sent-for me in a hurry. 
They didn’t dare give her a hypodermic. 

She lay on her pillow like a creature done to 
death; her eyes the only life in her. They held 
a question; and I told her I had the letter, and 
no one had read it. She sighed. 

“T want you to read it, Joan, if I—if any- 
thing happens. No one else would care—you 
would,” she whispered. 

I kissed her hand by way of a promise, fight- 
ing to keep back the tears; for surely Rose was 
stricken. And then the nurse came in and let 
me get away. 

Rose died in the morning, Dru. And so I 
read what Parker Phelps had written to her 
just before he took his life. 

“God forgive me, Rose, for what this will 
bring to you; but I have reached the end. Iam 
tired of facing a blank wall; my hands are 
bruised and bleeding from my feeble blows up- 
on its closed gate; and you, and all that life 
stands for, are on the inside. 

“Rose, I shall never be well again; I have given 
my life to this damnable grind, and all that is left 
is a husk. After you came I took courage; but 
now I know you came too late. You will soon 
follow, Rose, for you are broken on your stem. 
Somewhere, if God is kind, in a garden less choked 
with weeds, I may find you blooming, and gath- 
er you to my heart. 


“Suicide is the retreat of the coward—you 
see my birthright has been wrested from me; 
but if I must pay the cost, my soul will not be 
alone at the reckoning. They will say I was in- 
sane; or worse, a victim of drugs; but you may 
understand. I am making it possible for 
you to try another climate, or anything you 
may wish; but Rose, my pale, drooping bud, in 
any event it will not be for long. Good-by, my 
darling, for a little while.” 

And now I shall burn the letter. To think I 
have been fretting over my little dissatisfac- 
tions! 


Dear Dru—At least there is no chance for 
ennui here. You will laugh when you hear 
what happened next, and so did I, afterward. 
I came back from lunch early just to tell you. 
Would have done it last night, but I had a 
caller—that nice young man from the boarding 
house—and when he left I was too sleepy to 
write. 

When I came down to work yesterday morn- 
ing the janitor was scrubbing the lavatory in the 
cloakroom, which is a narrow, dark hole, 
wretchedly ventilated. The janitor before the 
last was a shiftless fellow, and the place was 
never clean; but sometime ago we acquired this 
one—a young chap with a round face and a mop 
of curly hair. He has been a great improve- 
ment, and several times I have praised him for 
his neatness. 

“Miss Forsythe,” he said, as I was taking off 
my hat, “I’ve got a better place, and I’m going 
to leave tonight.” 

“O,” I said, with genuine regret, “I’m sorry; 
we'll never have the luck to get another janitor 
like you; I hate to see you go.” 

He stopped scrubbing, and looked at me 
soberly. Whatever crazy idea fermented in his 
fuzzy brain I don’t know; but he laid down his 
brush, and looking portentously solemn, said 
slowly: 

“Y’m sorry too; I didn’t know as you would 
miss me.” Then, with sudden fervor, as if some- 
body had just broken a jar of elixir over his 
head, and a grasp at my sleeve—“You have 
been so kind to me, Miss Forsythe, w—we— 
won’t you please let me kiss you good-by?” 

I backed out. Ifa bomb had exploded at my 
feet I couldn’t- have been more astounded. 
Could you beat it? 

When I put my hat on to go home, a little, 
misspelled note dropped out—an abject apology 
from my susceptible friend the janitor. 

Brushing my hair last night I jerked out hand- 
fuls, until the humor of it struck me. Ridicu- 
lous boy! 

One of the traveling men is growing offensive. 
Also, I have just tumbled to the fact that he 
watches opportunities to tag me out of the office. 
He is married, and I am going to have to squelch 
him. 

One o’clock, dearie, and I must again become 
a machine. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


False Beacons 
By BERTON BRALEY 


O the night lights, the white lights, 
That will not let me go, 
That glare and flare upon the air 
And beckon to me so; 
The mad lights, the glad lights, 
That bind me to the town, 
They're cheering when I’m on the crest 
And sneering when I’m down! 


The white lights, the bright lights 
That blaze against the sky! 

The call of them, the thrall of them 
When life is running high! 

The gay lights, the play lights 
Above the surge and press, 

Theyre crowning wealth with radiance 
And frowning on distress! 


The white lights, the night lights! 
How wondrously they shine, 

U pon the jewels and the silks, 
The women and the wine! 

The bold lights, the cold lights, 
The city’s magic lure, 

They never gave me faith or love, 
Yet they enslave me sure! 


How to Make Your Own Auto 


Bonnets 
Continued from page 36 


straps made of the silk and buttons made by 
covering button molds. But there are many 
ways in which they may be trimmed. 

Veils of washable chiffon are adjusted in a 
great variety of ways. One very clever method 
is to split a two-yard length of double-width 
chiffon half way up along the center fold. Hem 
the ends in a two-inch hem and the split in a 
quarter-inch hem. Run a piece of elastic cord 
along the unslit end in a narrow hem. Fasten 
this over the bonnet so that the veil falls over 
the face. The split ends are crossed at the back. 

Shorter and longer veils are worn. All are 
equally fashionable. They are of a soft and 
durable chiffon and are rather improved by 
washing. ° 


LITTLE 
MOTHERS 


And Cuticura Ointment. They 
afford a pure, sweet and economi- 
cal method of preserving, purify- 
ing and beautifying the skin, scalp 
and hair, For distressing eczemas, 
rashes, itchings, inflammations 
and chafings of infants, children 
and adults Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
cura Ointment are most effective. 

Cutleura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
ick nies oe eae 


mg~Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


‘g°° SUIT; 


& made to your individual measure 


@ of cloth samples Free and save you 


(Stamps or Coin) Brings You a Miniature 
Bottle of Rieger’s Flower Drops (Con- 
centrate.) It’s New! It’s different. The 
rarest and finest erccneter procneed. 
One bottle holds all the delightful fragrance 


crushed from thousands of living blossoms. 
The acme of elegance and refinement--entirely 
different from any perfume you’ve ever known. 


Trade Mark Registered ps 


The Choice of Gentlewomen 


Made without alcohol. Lasts 60 times as 
g as other perfumes. We make this 
sp cial offer of a dainty miniature bottle so 
that you may try_Flower Drops (Concen- 
trate) at our risk. Regular bottle, as shown 
$1.50, at best shops. Your money refundec 
if you_are not delighted. Choice of odors: 
Lily of the Valley, Rose or Violet. 
Now—take advantage 
Send Today of this miniature 
bottle offer by enclosIng 20 cents, coin or 
stamps with your name and address. Don't 
wait. Mention your dealer’s name. 

Just out! FLOWER DROPS (Natural 
in Bulk —the same exquisite odors in a 
bulk perfume, 1-2 oz., 50c; 1 oz., $1.00. 
Ask your dealer. 

PAUL RIEGER, 116 ist St., _ 
Dept. 3016 - - San Francisco 


Exact Size Regular 
$1.50 bottle. 


MADE TO ORDER 11 
Linings and Trimmings AM) 

Guaranteed for Two Years 
Amazing low price for a suit 


from your choice of cloth in latest 
fashionable style, guaranteed to fit 
f you perfectly. We send big selection 


money, Don't buy asuitor overcoat any- 
f where at any price until you see our samples 
and wonderful offer. Everything guaranteed 


The Capitol Tailors, Dept. 430, Chic 


You STAMMER 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. & 
G. A. LEWIS,108 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 


ROWN YOUR TEETH 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends. 
Great fad; resembles dentists’ work. Slips over the 
tooth;easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two million sold. 
Thousands of pleased customers. Price 10c each; 4 for 250 or 


12 for50c. C.B.FARGO,Dept. M FRENCHTOWN,N.d, 


LADY WANTED 


To sell our New Washable Elastic Sanitary Belt, and Sanitary Skirt 
Protector. Make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly. No money required—all or 
spare time--notsold in stores. Every woman wants both. Send postal to 


The Moss Co., 587 Central Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Memories A Folksong 


Words by ‘‘Memory—The Playground of Age”’ Music by 


HERBERT LANE RUDOLF von LIEBICH 
.y Somewhat Quickly. Sing gaily and gracefully, but with tenderest affection. 
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Now tell me true, dear dad - dy, dear dad - dy, tell true, What iat smile so _ ten - der, so ten-der, to 
Don’t ev- er try to tell me, to tell me, you’re old, Or I'll be-gin, quite sure-ly, quite sure- ly, to 
To keepyoungis so sim -ple, so sim- ple, in - deed, Just plant thro’ life a  play-ground, a _ play-ground in 
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you? Your eyes are bright with love-gleams, what - e’er thecause may be, That T’ll not be con - tent, dear, till you share it with me. 
scold, No heart is old or fee - ble while mind is keen, I know, For, years a- lone age no one in whose heart there’s youth’s glow. 
seed. As years roll’round it blos-soms, and year-full sun’s warm rays Shine bright on spot so hal - low’dby mem-’ry’s dear days. 
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REFRAIN. Sing with deep tenderness. 


neces 
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Mem - ries eEEYE 5 og 5. wr of child - hood’s griefs and pleas - - ures, Mem - *ries which sweet- 


treas - - ures, Mem - = ries so. sweet, dear, Mem-’ries old hearts well know. 


Copyright, MCMXIII, by The John A. Campbell Publishing Co., (Not Inc.) Chicago. 


SPECIAL OFFER: This song was especially written for Woman’s World and is not on general sale. Copies in regular sheet music form will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of ten cents. Address, Music Department, Woman’s World, 107 South Clinton Street, Ghicago. 


| We Have Spent $5.00 
| to Ask YOU to Spend 1 Penny 


NILIPSBORN'S Style Book FREI 


The last word on women’s fashions, the world’s recognized 
guide to good dress, superb enough to be preserved as a work of 
art, and sure to show you how to be the handsomest dressed woman 
in your town at less cost and less trouble than you ever imagined. 


The Philipsborn way is the easiest way to purchase by mail. Its suc- 
cess is seven stories high. It has pleased so many women, and made so many 
friends that we have been crowded out of our present building and now it 


requires a seven story palace with 84,000 square feet of space to properly 
house our stocks and serve our customers, 


we are offering bargains which no other occasion 
feel that the women of America who have made possible our own prosperity, 
deserve an unusual mark of appreciation at this time, and this appreciation 
can be best and most properly expressed by the dollar mark. 

Do not miss this chance to share the good luck of our old patrons. Get your 
share of the savings. Write right-a-way for a copy of the first edition of the 
Philipsborn style book. It is bound to be exhausted early. 


could have justified, but we 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Coats ....¢ 4.98 to i Ladies’ Waists to $ 6.98 
Ladies’ Furs 1.90 *“ 2 Ladies’ and Misses’ Skirts.... se 5.98 
Ladies’ Fur Coats r 


House Dresses, Kimonos . id 7.50 
Sweaters 


Petticoats ; «< "3.98 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits .... Girls’ and Children’s Coats ... a +! 8.98 
Ladies’ Hats 98 


. f Boys’ and Young Men’s 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Dresses... 3.98 . Clothing ae 9.98 
No matter what you want to pay, no matter what you want to wear, we 
have it, and have it ready to ship without delay. We have spent months and 
months gathering and creating these striking and exclusive models. We have 
spent a fortune to reproduce them in such an exact, natural and exquisite 
way that you can almost see the real goods on paper. 


Philipsborn is known as the most liberal house in existence. No matter 
what the reason, we not only permit you to return unsatisfactory purchases, but 
we pay all charges, and refund your money the moment you request it. 


We have spent $5,000 for an answer from you. A beautiful, hand- 
some catalog is reserved for you. APOSTAL WILL BRING IT FREE— 
This BOOK of a THOUSAND FASHIONS and a THOUSAND SAVINGS 


Do Not Forget—Write For It Today 


Read The Below About The Bargains on This Page 


XA-101 A $17.50 GUARANTEED SEAL PLUSH COAT FOR $10.98—52 inches long. Lined with 
seal brown guaranteed satin. Faultless workmanship and finish. Sizes: 32 to 44 bust. 
Our Special “‘ New Building’’ Bargain Price Prepaid 


Misses’ Sizes: 14 and _ 16 years old, 50 inches long. 18and 20 years old, 52 inches long. 
Our Special ‘“‘New Building’’Bargain Price Prepaid 


XA-102 STUNNING BULGARIAN BLOUSE 
SERGE DRESS. A $12 Value. ‘‘New Building” 
Special $7.50. Collar and cuffs are of fine white 
hemstitched mull. Wide shirred girdle of Bulgarian 
silk with chic gilt buckle. Fastens invisibly at side. 
Ladies’ or Misses’ sizes. Colors: black, navy blue, 
copenhagen blue or new shade of red, with white 
collar and cuffs and Bulgarian silk 

girdle. Price Prepaid Cie 


XA-103 MARVELOUS VALUE IN 
FAULTLESSLY TAILORED ‘CHEVIOT 
DE LUXE” SUIT, Coat is cut in newest 38 
inch length. Lined with self colored guaran- 
teed, soft, yarn dyed satin. Wonderful workman- 
ship and finish. Colors: black or navy blue. 
Ladies’ sizes: 321044. _ Misses sizes: 14 to 20 
years. Worth Every Penny of $15. Our 
Special *‘ New Building’’ § 

Bargain Price Prepaid 


XA-105 NEWEST “CHARLOTTE 
DORAY” SKIRT MODEL. Stunning 
draped effect. Made of good quality serge. 
Rich buttontrimming. High girdle. Col- 
ors: black, navy blueor brown. All sizes, 
A$4 VALUE. Our Special “‘New 
Building’? Bargain 
Price Prepaid - - 


XB-104 LATEST FALL MODEL 
TAILORED LINEN WAIST. 
New style ‘‘Kregan"’ collar. Daintylace 
trimmed cuffs to match lace trimming 
in front, which is set off with but- 

tons. Center fastening. WORTH 
$2. Our Special “New 
Building’’ Bargain 

Price Prepaid 
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Criseo Doughnuts, wholesome and delicious 


Doughnuts made with and fried in Crisco are rich, light a ae . 
inside and crisp and tasty outside. The crust forms instantly, baking 
the insides “Bis ie because Crisco can be heated to stich e high | 
temperature without smoking. 


So let. the youngsters, with Waele Crisco dough Crisco 
Cookies, singerbread, etc., satisfy their perfectly natural funeet : 


for sweets. | 


For Frying For Shortening 
for Cake Making 


Gio 

is 

Saale vegetable. It is Tpantilectuted! in a Free Cook Book 

to this one Rodce 1 Bright building, devoted exclusively Cur ee 
oO 4 

fal uct. Uniformed, cleanly workers here ne (9, The Proctet 


your and pack Crisco No hae t 
Cri oe your own kitchen. 
risco f in 
0es Le means a sweet, emokele 4 kitchen. Crisco 
SSR © up food flavors or odors. 


& Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Send Your Old Carpets | 


WE WILL DYE THEM AND 


Weave New Rugs 


BY our improved method of weaving—which we control 


exclusively—we make beautiful new rugs, totally dif- 


ferent and far superior to any other rugs woven from old carpets. We are 


the only concern in the world that dyes your old carpets to weave new rugs. You can send. us 
all of your old carpets—faded, worn and colorless—and get back beautiful, bright, new reversible rugs—any color 
you choose—that will blend harmoniously with the color scheme of any room in your home. 


New Rugs at a Saving of 2 


We have thousands of testimonials from Read This Guarantee: We will dye 
pleased customers, who declare that our new your old carpets 


Velvety Rugs are as good as any Wilton or Axminster and weave them into genuine Velvety Rugs. If, after 
rugs they could buy at any store for twice what our receiving the rugs, they do not prove exactly as rep- 
rugs cost. We make beautiful designs to your taste resented, and the best value obtainable at the price, it 
—plain, fancy, Oriental—soft, bright, durable—fit for is your unreserved privilege to return the rugs and we 

any parlor. We weave rugs any size, any color, will pay you.for your old carpet. You can not lose 


without seams. a penny in dealing with us. 


We Dye Your Old Carpets— You Choose the Galars 


for Your New Rugs 


our friends will tell you they 


never saw such rugs made from 
old carpets. One side is as beautiful as 


the other. Colors last as long as the rugs, 
and every rug is guaranteed to wear ten 
years. There are no other rugs “‘just as good,” 
and Velvety Rugs cost only half as much. 


Write today for our illus- 
trated book of designs in 12 
colors, with prices and full in- 
: formation. It tells how we 
ct { wash, scour, sterilize and dye your old carpets and 
weave them into new rugs of any color you desire. 


IT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


Freight costs you almost nothing—we pay 
part and make liberal alowances. Your old car- 
pets are worth money, no matter how badly worn. 
Don’t throw them away or sell them to the rag 
man for a trifle. 


Write for our free book. Choose your 
- pattern—choose your size—ship your 
rt carpets. We do the rest. 


Olson Rug Co., aothain st. Chicago, Ill. 


Every Order Completed 
Within Three Days 


Use this coupon 
—or just write a 
postcard. . 


: OLSON RUG CO. 
Dept. 160, 40 Laflin St., ae Ill. — 


CAPACITY 
1200 RUGS A DAY 


State 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We will not knowingly allow any advertiser to use the 
columns of this magazine who js not reliable and does not 
honestly carry out his obligations to our subscribers and the 
public in general. Should any of our subscribers have un- 
satisfactory dealings with any of our advertisers, we will un- 
dertake to require the aclvertiser to either adjust the matter 
satisfactorily or refund the money. This guarantee is made 
on condition that our subscribers tell the advertisers, when 
dealing with them, that they saw the advertisement in the 
WOMAN'S WORLD and any claims against such advertiser 
must be made within 60 days from the date of publication 
of the advertisement from which the purchase was made by 
our subscriber. 


GEO. E. NELSON, 
President 


Eastern Advertising Offices: 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Director 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Price—Payable in Advance— 
In the United States and possessions, 35 cents 
a year. In Canada and all foreign countries, 
60 cents a year. Single copy, 5 cents. The 
fact that you get the magazine will be due 
acknowledgment that your remittance has 
been received. 

Renew Promptly—A Renewal] Blank will 
be enclosed with the magazine when your 
subscription expires and you should re- 
new at once if you expect to receive the 
next copy. Woman’s World will be discontin- 
ued at once unless the subscription is renewed. 


CURTIS P. BRADY, 
General Manager 


HERBERT LANE, Director of Circulation 


The New Editor of Woman’s World 


ITH this number of Woman’s Wor p I retire from the adminis- | 

W tration of the magazine. I do not relinquish my connection; I 

shall regularly contribute my editorials as heretofore—but the 

editorial direction of WoMAN’s WorLD shall pass out of my hands and 

shall rest with Mr. Charles Dwyer, an old friend of mine, and possibly of 
yours. 

Mr. Dwyer is an active man, with a few grey hairs among his locks, but 
none in his enthusiasms. 

I don’t know when he was born and I’m sure that I sha’n’t live long 
enough to know when he dies. He was a distinguished editor when I was 
learning on how many sides of the paper to 
write and surreptitiously inquiring of the 


With the assistance of that wondrously organized card index system 
he carries in his head, he is at all times able to locate a person, or 
place, or source of information, in less time than you can find it in your 
encyclopaedia. Only “Dwyer’ s Encyclopaedia” is a limited edition of 
one set, filled with figures and facts unique to himself. 

Charles Dwyer is going to makea better magazine than I produced. He 
changed “The Delineator”’ from a catalog of paper patterns into a com- 
pelling, vital monthly. He lifted its circulation in bounds of a hundred 
thousand subscribers, and then he took charge of ‘Ladies’ World,” 
and made the people buy it, because it was a good publication to read, 
rather than a cheap magazine to buy. All 
of which proves that Charles Dwyer is 


office boy what a new reporter was sup- 
posed to do and be. 

I first met him in the office of a corset 
manufacturer, whose business has since 
swept round the earth. 

If I recall correctly the trade at that time 
was all at sea groping for a definite idea upon 
which to proceed. Rumors had leaped the 
Atlantic concerning a revolution in corset 
style. The French designers were engaged 
in radical experiments, the outcome of which 
no one could foretell. 

It was in this emergency that my friend 
turned to Charles Dwyer for expert advice. 
Dwyer was at that time the editor of “The 
Delineator,”’ and a recognized authority on 
all matters pertaining to the home and 
fashion interests of women. 

In a few decisive sentences he glibly ex- 
plained the corset status in Europe, demon- 
strated the advantages of the new corset, 
and predicted the supremacy of the “straight 
front.” 

His clean-cut opinion, so ably fortified by 
unassailable facts, resulted in the immediate 
introduction of the straight front corset by 
the American manufacturer, and laid the 
foundation for an international concern. 

I mention this incident merely to illustrate 
the man’s world-wide fund of information 
and deeply grounded knowledge of feminine 
fashions, foibles, and faculties. 

But don’t for an instant believe that Mr. 
Dwyer’s value to periodical journalism is 
confined by such a narrow measure as the 
trend of-modes. He is a walking compen- 
dium of knowledge upon a thousand subjects. 


He was a pioneer enthusiast and expert - 
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“good wine,” and improves with years. 

You're going to like him enormously. He’s 
a personality—a comfortable, easy, friendly, 
sympathetic, comprehending never-grow-up. 

He has been on earth long enough to pather 
three lives fullof wisdom, but not long enough 
to lose his fine faiths and indomitable opti- 
mism. He’ll just seem to sit down and talk to 
you month after month—to you and to your 
boys and your girls, and as you read the mag- 
azine he puts together, you'll wonder how 
anybody so many miles away can look 
across the distance and guess what sorts of 
stories are nearest to your heart and what 
kind of problems are pressing heaviest 
against it. 

“My big work with WomAn’s Wor -p is 
done. When it came to my hands for recon- 
struction, I found a disorganized, purpose- 
less, cheaply printed, loosely edited publica- 
tion of enormous circulation, but compara- 
tively useless to reader or advertiser. 

For it is a postulate that a magazine must 
be a good magazine before it can be a good 
advertising medium. 

The more interesting its pages the greater 
the chance that every advertisement will at 
least be seen. 

During my incumbency WomAN’s Worip 
has been cleansed of every undesirable inch 
of publicity; every charlatan and quack has 
been driven from its columns, and the rights 
of the reader have been as jealously guarded 
by the advertising department as I would 
like to believe they have been respected by 
the editorial management. 

If Iam certain of nothing else I will pledge 
my eternal faith that Charles Dwyer w ill 


upon pure foods. 

His investigations in Cid iveiiare have 
extended over decades. 

He has inaugurated more measures for the general uplift of women per- 
haps than any other citizen of our mutual acquaintance. 

In the course of his vast and wide editorial experience, he has detected 
hitherto unrecognized talents in hundreds of men and women whose fic- 
tion and essays today appear prominently in the biggest weekly and 
monthly periodicals and magazines. 

Mr. Dwyer is pre-eminently a judge of literary values, and under his edi- 
torial management, I predict that Woman’s Wor~p will present to Amer- 
ica a host of men and women whose names will, in the course of time, be 
household words. 

Mr. Dwyer knows instantly wid can best conduct a special department. 

He can always lay his hands on the expert most qualified to deal with a 
social, domestic, moral, or technical feature, and then instantly select the 
illustrator who will interpret the text with greatest sympathy. 


relinquish his connection with Woman’s 
Wor.tp the moment this defense of the 
readers’ and advertisers’ rights is violated. 
I know that at present no amount of money is sufficient to degrade the 
ethics of the magazine. 

My work lies hereafter in the crowds, not in an office. I have yearned 
to be free from administrative details and the constrictions of the time 
and place, so that I might go when and where I please and learn at first 
hand of people and events. 

The last stroke of my pen today cuts the last* bond between me and a 
desk. I am endeavoring to choose from a hundred deferred ambitions. 
Plans for stories, books and articles are crowding upon my mind. Many 
of these will appear in future issues of WoMAN’s Wor LD. I shall regularly 
contribute my editorials and articles. The only change that you will note 
in the coming of Mr. Dwyer will be the inevitable improvement in the 
publication. As I sign this, I take my sign from the editor’s office, and 


make way for a fitter chief. HERBERT KAUFMAN. 
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I he advantages of using Ivory Soap for washing dishes 
are threefold: 


Ist. Dish-washing with Ivory Soap does not make the: hands red, rough and 
sore. On the contrary, they remain white, smooth and soft. 


2nd. After washing with Ivory Soap, the dishes are clean in the best sense of 
the word; that is, the soap itself is of such high quality, so clean if you 
please, that no plate, no cup, not one piece could be cleaner. 


3rd. Because of Ivory’s freedom from alkali and all strong chemicals, the 
delicate tints on fine china are not injured, a consideration appreciated 
especially by those who have pieces with gold decorations. 
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Chapter VI 

UD OLIVER is back!”’ 
The word raced through the hills, and three 
men met under a tree to discuss the matter 
in its bearings on their own safety, while Bud, uncon- 
scious of the stir his return had caused, leaned over a 
fence at the Hale home watching pretty Mildred Carter 
eat ravenously after a seventeen-mile ride awheel from 
Dalton. Mollie was in the house arranging a room for 
her guest; Martin, as yet unaware of Bud’s return, was 
out in the fields somewhere. The negroes were at work 
a hundred yards away, and Bud and 

Mildred listened idly to their singing. 

“Dar’s er little wheel er turnin’ 
inner my heart,’’ rose a woman’s 
voice. ‘‘ Dar’s er little wheel er turnin’ 
inner my heart,’’ and others joined in. 
“Inner my heart,’’ and the chorus rose 
in a sort of wail; ‘‘inner my heart,’’ and 
it dropped again. ‘‘Dar’s er little 
wheel er turnin’ inner my heart.”’ 

Down in the growing corn fifty woolly 
heads, bared to the sun, bobbed in uni- 
son over the corn rows as weeds and 
grass, plucked from the earth, fell in a 
shower behind the moving line. Finally 
the voice of one of the negro men 
reached Bud and Mildred. 

“Hi, you’ new nigger, what’s yer 
name?’’ it demanded. 

“*Cap,’’ came the answer. 

**Cap what?” 

“Cap nothin’—just Cap.”’ 

““Whar you come f’om?”’ 

“‘Virginyah,’’ was the proud answer. 
““My folks was owned by de Lips- 
combs.”’ 

The chorus rose and fell again; the 
bobbing heads moved forward. 

“Don’t yer never look more’s twice 
at dat yaller Sallie gal,’’ said the first 
voice again. ‘‘If you do I sho’ will 
hatter bounce a rock offen yer haid.”’ 

“Yah, yah, yah!’’ came the deep 
rich laughter of the bucks, mingling 
cheerily with the shriller notes of the 
women. The voice of the man ad- 
dressed as Cap arose above that of the 
others—he was laughing, too. For the 
first time it occurred to Bud, as he 
listened, that black people have their 
loves and their jealousies. It surprised 
him; and he turned suddenly to Mil- 
dred. 

**Reckin you’n Martin about fixed it 
all up to get spliced?”’ he asked. 

“Why, Bud!” exclaimed the girl, 
the red tingling in her face. ‘‘ Have a 
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sandwich, and don’t be foolish.” 

“No, I don’t get hongry no 
more,’”’ said Bud moodily. ‘‘I reckin 
some 0’ my innards are out 0’ whack.’’ 

Mildred laughed. 

** You're in love,’’ she accused. 

“T don’t know, Miss Mildred,’’ Bud answered. Her 
smile was not reflected on his grim, set face. ‘‘If 
wantin’ to choke the head off any man who looks at a 
gal I know is love, I got it I reckin.”’ 

““That’s it!’’ Mildred bubbled. 

“Sometimes when she don’t know it, an’ when she 
don’t pay much attention to me, I feel like crushing the 
life out o’ her,’’ Bud went on. ‘‘Then when I looks at 
her an’ she looks at me I feel like a.blame calf without 
any maw. All the same I’d go through hell for her!”’ 

“Why, Bud!”’ 

They were both silent for a minute, then Bud turned 
to her with a sudden flash of suspicion in his steady 
eyes and a harsh tone in his voice. 

“Who is this here feller Mims?’’ he demanded. 

“Mr. Mims? Why, he’s a friend of my brother Bob. 
They went to college together.”’ 


Breakers 


“‘What’s he here for?’’ Bud went on. 
‘Why he—he’s just resting.” 
““What does he do?’’ 
““Why—nothing.”’ 
short, sharp questions. 

“Well, what’s he restin’ for?’’ 

“You see, Bud,’’ Mildred explained, ‘‘he’s rich, 
and—well it rather got on his nerves, so he decided to 
go to the country. He came to see Brother Bob, in 
Dalton, and Bob sent him out here; so here he is.”’ 

** All right, is he?’’ asked Bud. Suspicion still lurked 


Mildred was flustered by the 


“Howdy, Wash!....ComeIn!” 


in his tone as he east a quizzical glance at the girl. 


““Why, the idea!’”’ exclaimed the girl. 
he’s all right.”’ 

His meaning and hers were entirely different. Bud 
laughed unpleasantly, and Mildred looked at him with 
something like terror in her eyes. The tone, the words, 
the appearance of the man! She had known him for 
fifteen years, and now for the first time she knew that 
she was afraid of him. She gazed into his eyes blankly 
for a moment, then with an effort recovered herself. 

‘““Who is the girl, Bud?”’ she taunted. 

**Mollie,’’ he said bluntly. 

‘Mollie!’ she exclaimed. ‘Mollie! Why——’’ 

‘‘Kind o’ surprised you, eh?’’ Bud asked, and the 
steady eyes were glittering a little now. ‘‘ Well, it’s 
her, an’ they ain’t nobody goin’ to get her but me!”’ 

He turned suddenly and strode away toward Light- 
ning Ledge, with sullen anger in his heart. For a long 
time Mildred stood looking after him. Slowly her ex- 
pression changed to one of astonishment, then came 
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anxiety, and finally came something closely akin to 
horror. She knew the man; she knew his violent, 
headstrong ways; and she knew Mollie. She sighed a 
little, then entered the house. 

At that same moment the three men who had met 
under a tree high up on the Ledge to discuss Bud 
Oliver’s return, separated. One of them made his way 
leisurely down toward the Oliver homestead, where the 
Rev. Washington Oliver, with perspiration cn his 
brow, was swinging an axe at manual labor. 

Chapter VII 
Pees conduct their religious affairs 
differently on Lightning Ledge; not 
less devoutly, just differently. Squat- 
ting in the shadow of the pines in a little 
weather-boarded meeting house, and 
here, at a common shrine, the mountain 
folks gather to worship in their own 
way—on Sundays, and Thursday night 
prayer meeting. It is their only 
sanctuary; and the Rev. Washington 
Oliver—Brother Oliver—was their shep- 
herd. He had ‘“‘felt the call’’ as a 
young man, and for thirty-five years, 
unordained, he had administered their 
spiritual needs. He was a “‘ hard-shell”’ 

Baptist; perforce they were. 

In person, Brother Oliver was tall, 
and lank, and grizzled, and somewhat 
deaf. By right of his position he was 
called upon to adjudze the minor differ- 
ences of his flock, and he did it, sternly 
but justly, with the Good Book as his 
guide. Fate was not more inexorable; 
and this held in his own home as well 
as out of it.. 'There were two children— 
Serepty, a quaint little maid of the 
mountains, with bright, sparkling eyes 
and pig-tailed hair, and Bud Oliver, the 
law breaker, his son. A. paradox? 
Perhaps. But they were all law break- 
ers on the Ledge, or nearly all; ‘‘moon- 
shining’’ was a common crime. 

Twilight was lowering when Brother 
Oliver left his home and strode along . 
the maroon, ribbon-like road to the 
Hale place. There was some great de- 
termination in his face, and his keen 
eyes were aflame. In this mood one 
could easily trace the resemblance be- 
tween father and son, preacher and law 
breaker. Colonel Hale and Mims were 
in the front yard. 

‘Howdy, Wash,”’ called the Colonel 
cordially, and his hand was out- 
stretched to this friend of a lifetime. 
“Come in. Powerful glad to see you.”’ 

Brother Oliver ignored the hand, and 
the greeting. 

**Colonel, thar’s been a murder in 
your place,’’ he announced abruptly. 

The aged Colonel stared at him for a moment blank- 
ly; and Mims looked up in surprise. 

‘*Murder!’”’ repeated Colonel Hale at last. 
Wash, what’re you talkin’ about?” 

‘‘Yes, murder,’”’ Brother Oliver declared, and his 
voice trembled slightly. ‘‘An’ Martin ain’t told you.” 

‘‘Be keerful, Wash,’’ warned the Colonel, and his 
tone rose sharply. 

“*A man was shot down in a moonshine still on this 
here farm three weeks ago, an’ it’s been hid,’’ Brother 
Oliver went on grimly. 

‘* Moonshinin’ on my farm, suh?”’ blazed the Colonel 
angrily. 

“‘T demand an investigation,’’ pursued the grizzled 
preacher. 

““ An’ you shall have it, suh!’’ thundered the Colonel. 
““No man shall say a Hale ever hid a crime or run a 
still without——!” 

The Colonel advanced upon Brother Oliver with 
hands upraised as if to strike; the preacher stood im- 
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movably, staring into the angry eyes. 
again it was in the same tone: 

‘Colonel Hale, I’m a preacher 0’ the Gospel. 
do my duty, an’ I cain’t help who it hurts.” 

The Colonel’s hands fell slowly, tremblingly, to his 
sides. In his anger he had almost struck a man he loved. 
Then, quickly, the reaction came. When he spoke again 
his voice quivered, and was gentle as a woman’s. 

““T know it, Wash, I know it,’’ he said. ‘‘I spoke a 
little quick. I wouldn’t have hit you to save my life, 
but—here’s Martin.” 

The young man entered at the gate and stood looking 
from. one to another. He knew intuitively what had 
happened, and waited patiently. The father’s eyes 
were searching the face of his son, but he spoke quietly. 

‘Martin,’ he said simply, ‘‘ Brother Oliver says thar 
has been moonshinin’ on this here farm, an’ a man has 
been murdered.” 

““ An’ that you knowed it!’’ the preacher added, mer- 
cilessly. 

“Tt ain’t true, is it, Martin?’”’ the Colonel went on 
gently. The love and faith of a father shone in the old 
eyes. 

PMiartin stood for a moment, silent, meeting the eyes 
that were turned upon him unflinchingly. Bud Oliver 
swung into the yard at the gate behind them, and 
paused. 

“Tt ain’t true, is it, Martin?” the old man repeated. 

“Yes, it is true,”’ said Martin slowly. 

The Colonel’s face went white, and he reeled a little. 
Martin stepped forward suddenly 
to support him. 

““My boy, oh, my boy!” The 
Colonel was sobbing. ‘‘An’ you 
ain’t said nothin’ about it to me. 
Why?” Suddenly he drew away 
from the young man with a pitiful 
growing anxiety in his eyes. 
‘‘Why didn’t you?’’ he demanded. 
‘Why ain’t you said nothin’ about 
it?’’ Pain and fear were tearing at 
his loyal old heart. ‘‘ Did you— 
did you kill that man?” 

““No,”’ and Martin shook his 
head. 

“Thank God!’? The thanks- 
giving fairly burst from his lips. 


When he spoke 
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Then, after a moment: ‘‘Do you 
know who did?’’ 
Martin was silent. After a mo- 


ment a gay fragment of song from 
Mollie’s lips floated out from the 
house, followed by Mildred’s rip- 
pling laugh. 

“Why don’t you answer?’ de- 
manded Brother Oliver. 

‘Just a minute, Wash,’’ sug- 
gested the Colonel gently. Then, 


to Martin: ‘‘Do you know who 
did ?” 
“Yes, I know,”’ slowly. 
“Who?” 


Martin shook his head. 

“It’s your duty to God,” put in 
Brother Oliver. ‘‘ Who?” 

“Brother Oliver, I have good 
reasons for keeping this matter to 
myself,’’ Martin explained; ‘‘ bet- 
ter reasons than you can imagine. 
But you shall know all about it in 
due time. The law shall take its course. 
my word on that.”’ 

“Thar, Wash,’”? and there was pride in Colonel 
Hale’s voice. ‘‘ You cain’t move him—he’s a Hale, 
suh!”’ 

Then, all at once, a strange change came over the 
Colonel. He covered his face with his hands, and his 
shoulders shook. 

“It warn’t my boy! It warn’t my boy!” he repeated 
time and again. “It warn’t my boy!” 

Martin glanced at Mims. 

“TI was afraid of this,” he said simply. ‘‘ Will you 
help father to his room? And don’t say anything to the 
girls? You understand?” 

Mims nodded silently, and supporting the Colonel 
disappeared into the house. Bud sauntered down care- 
lessly, and joined the group. 

“Howdy, Paw,’’ he greeted. 

“Bud!”’ exclaimed Martin. 

The mountaineer glanced at him sharply, inquir- 
ingly. 

wtih; huh; ”? 
rucus?”’ 

“Thar’s been a murder here,’’? and Brother Oliver 
looked accusingly at Martin. 

““Whar?”’ Bud asked quietly. 

“In a moonshine cabin on this here farm,” replied 
his father. 

“Gosh!” ejaculated Bud. ‘‘ When?” 

“The night you went away,”’ Martin told him sharply. 


I pledge you 


he grunted shortly. ‘‘What’s the 


“Who was it?” 

““You don’t know nothin’ about it?’’ asked Brother 
Oliver. ‘‘ You don’t know nothin’ about it?” 

*“No, I dunno nothin’ about it, paw,’’ Bud assured 
him. Then, suddenly: ‘‘Suppose you let me an’ Mar- 
tin talk about this a little. You git along home; I’ll be 
thar after awhile. Ain’t no good o’ you gittin’ all 
stirred up about nothin’.”’ 

’ His father tried to remonstrate, but Bud went with 
him to the gate and stood looking after the lank, 
grizzled old man for a long time. At last he turned and 
faced Martin. 

“So you came back?” asked Martin shortly. 

*“See me, don’t you?’”’ retorted Bud. 

“T kept this thing still as long as I could to give you 
time to escape.’’ 

“Me? Escape?” 

**You can’t brazen it out here.”’ 

Bud looked puzzled. 

*‘Say, what are you talkin’ about?’’ he demanded. 

“On the Thursday night you started for Atlanta you 
killed a man in the cabin,’”’ Martin accused. 

“Oh! Did I?” Bud was apparently neither angry 
nor surprised. 

“‘T happened to go there that night and found the 
dead man with your revolver beside him. Here it is,’’ 
and he passed the weapon to Bud. ‘One cartridge 
had been fired. That’s the shot that killed him.” 

Bud examined the revolver curiously, then laughed, 
a deep, throaty laugh. 
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been silent to protect you. I shall not be silent much 
longer. If you want to escape go—go tomorrow, or 
better, go today.”’ 

Bud strode over to Martin and stood directly in 
front of him. Gradually the blood showed red beneath 
the tan of his face. A man was attempting to saddle a 
crime on him—a crime that meant the gallows! 

“Now look a here, Martin Hale,’ he said tensely, 
““why’re you so sot on throwin’ the blame on to me? 
Gimme time to escape, eh?’’ The steady eyes were 
glittering. ‘‘ You knowed I was goin’, an’ you knowed 
whar I was goin’; an’ you know if I’d killed a man I’d 
have said so. You know so much about it, why mebbe 
you done it? Why not you instid 0’ me?”’ 

Suddenly his voice rose; all the latent ferocity of his 
nature leaped to the fore. He swung his arm suddenly 
to his hip, while Martin stood motionless, gazing into 
his eyes. 

“Why, durn you, if I thought——”’ Bud began, his 
voice low, tense, vibrant, his brain reeling with the rush 
of bounding blood. 

Then again from the house came that ripple of laugh- 
ter—first Mollie’s, then Mildred’s—their voices chiming 
agreeably. For an instant sanity struggled with insanity 
in Bud’s brain; at last his hand dropped from his 
hip. 

“It won’t do no good to say nothin’ to the gals,”’ he 
remarked. He turned away toward the gate just as 
Mollie and Mildred came out of the house. ‘‘S’long, 
folks,’’ he added easily. ‘See you later.’ 


Chapter VIII 


ARTIN HALE stared, with 

startled eyes, at a ring on 
Mims’ left hand as it lay on the 
window-sill in the light of a lamp. 
Mims was sitting on the veranda, 
talking to Colonel Hale; Mollie 
and Mildred were in the yard. 
Martin had gone into the house to 
getshawls. His attention had been 
attracted by the unique setting 
of the ring, which gleamed in the 
light. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Mims,’’ Mar- 
tin remarked through the open 
window, and he controlled his 
voice with an effort. ‘‘I was just 
noticing your ring. Novel setting, 
isn’t it?”’ 

“University of Virginia,’’ Mims 
told him carelessly. ‘‘ Like to look 
atit?’’ He slipped it off and hand- 


“Tt’s quite common.” 
Martin, intently studying tke 
ring, did not answer. 
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volunteered. 
*“TIndeed?”’ 
up the shawls, handed back the 
ring, and passed out into the yard. 
The ring had suggested a start- 
ling chain of thought. He turned 
in the yard and glanced back curi- 
ously -at Mims, whose face was 


“Curious I don’t remember a little thing like that,” 
he remarked. 

“You deny it?”’ 

“T sho’ do,’”’ Bud declared. 

“* A revenue officer.”’ 

“Oh!” and Bud seemed infinitely relieved. -‘‘ Well, 
what the hell does it matter?”’ 

“Whatever else I have done I will not stand for 
murder,’’ Martin declared hotly. 

“Well, I ain’t killed nobody,’’ Bud insisted. ‘I 
went to the still that night and the boys warn’t thar. I 
left my gun on a barrel thar, ’cause it ain’t polite to go 
totin’ guns around Atlanta. That’s how the gun got 
thar. I reckin, mebbe, the man got to pokin’ around 
and whoever was thar blowed his daylights out. 
*Twarn’t me; it might have been you or Bill or Hun 
or Jim Bolen. I dunno, an’ I don’t keer.’’ 

“Of course I didn’t do it, and the other men con- 
vinced me they did not, therefore !’ He broke off 
abruptly, but there was no doubt as to what he meant; 
Bud understood fully. ‘‘I told you in the beginning I 
would not stand for murder. If we could scare them 
off, all right, but not murder!” 

‘Seems kind 0’ late to try to skeer a man after he’s 
seed. the still,” Bud remarked. ‘An’ you ain’t got to 
stand for nothin’. If you want to git out o’ this here 
partnership, git out. I can git all the corn I want with- 
out you. We'll settle up an’ thar’s an end of it.’’ 

“It’s only the beginning,’’ Martin threatened. ‘The 
person who killed that man shall be punished. I have 


‘“Who was the man?” 


“Sometimes, When She Don’t Know It, I Feel Like Crushing the Life Out of Her” 


silhouetted against the lamp light. 
After a moment he dropped down 
on the grass, moodily. He knew 
for the first time in his life what it was to be afraid of 
a man—afraid of him because there was a lingering, 
intrusive thought that that man represented the law. 
He, Martin Hale, was a criminal; he had violated 
the laws of his country. There was no fear of the 
gallows, but the other thing—a cell, a felon’s stripes, 
disgrace. : ; 
There, in the glorious freedom of night, the part he 
had played in the illicit conspiracy came home to him 
in the light of the vast world, Down There, and with 
it there came a strange revulsion of feeling. He had 
brought disgrace upon those whom he most loved, upon 
those who most trusted him. He glanced at Mollie, his 
sister, and then at Mildred, the woman who was to be 
his wife. If she knew! If either of them knew! 
Then his mind drifted back to the time of his return 
from college. He had found the farm mortgaged, the 
buildings almost in ruins; everything in peril of loss, be- 
cause his father had staked it all to give an education 
to his children. He had readily found a way to make 
money—the illicit way others in the mountains em- 
ployed—and he had-pursued it unthinkingly, as a mat- 
ter of course. He had helped to build the cabin on the 
Ledge where liquor was made, where a man had been 
brutally murdered. tend out US Hi 
Now he saw, fully, his position, That ring on Mims’ 
finger was identical with-one he had- taken from the 
dead man! Was there any connection? It seemed im- 
probable because of the manner of Mims’ coming, and 
yet ? (Continued on page 24) 


ed it to Martin inside the room. 


“A great many University of . 
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O vim upon a time, or, to be more exact, a long 

(2) ago, there lived in a small town in Scotland 

a small boy whose name was Charles MacLance. 

A “‘good little devil’’ he was ,according to the report of 

his best friends, and a poor little devil as well, because 
he happened to be alone in the world. 

You may have guessed, from the opening sentence of 
this story, that it has, or will have, something to do 
with fairies. Right you are. But if Charles MacLance 
had not been a motherless boy there would not be one 
chance in a hundred of its being a fairy story. Because 
it is only with motherless boys that fairies have to do. 
They haven’t time to waste on childrer. who are given 
the usual allotment of parents—neither time nor 
patience. They go where they are called—and they 
are called by lonely, empty hearts. 

I speak thus authoritatively because I really know a 
good deal about fairies. Not of my own knowledge, you 
understand, but through an intimate friend of an inti- 
mate friend of the fairies themselves. I say intimate 
friend. She’s that, and more. She is, in fact, and just 
between ourselves, my grandmother, and she knows 
more about fairies, or did know more about them the 
last time I talked with her, than any other person in the 
world. I know she did. She told me so. And she 
wouldn’t have told me so if it hadn’t been true. 

However, to get back to Charles MacLance. He 
lived in Scotland, as I say, and he was a good deal like 
Peter Pan except that he would, and did, grow up. He 
was left with an uncle when his mother died—because 
there seemed no other place to leave him. And the 
uncle was kind enough and rich enough to take care of 
him. But he had lost a little boy of his own years be- 
fore, since when he never could stand the sight of a 
young face about the house. So he sent Charles on to 
another relative—an aunt on his father’s side—and 
agreed to pay her so much a month if she would under- 
take his bringing up. 

Aunt MacMiche, was this aunt’s name, and she lived 
a long way from the guardian uncle’s home. She had a 
reputation for being a bit eccentric, but otherwise de- 
pendable. As a matter of fact she was a mean, ugly, 
cruel, miserly old woman. The minute she saw Charles 
she hated him, and he hadn’t been in her house two 
minutes before she struck him. 

But what could the lad do? He couldn’t run back to 
his uncle’s? He didn’t know the way. And he was 
only eight. So he just had to make the best of it—and 
learn to dodge. There was one thing about him, how- 
ever, that his aunt did approve. That was his allow- 
ance. She not only made it pay his way, but also all the 
other expenses of her household, which included the 
care of Betsy, who did all the work, and the feeding of 
a large collection of very thin and very hungry rats. 
None of the food cost her much, however. It con- 
sisted principally of bread and water. 
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Still, Betsy. and 
Charles managed to 
keep in pretty good 


condition, because 
they every now and 
then borrowed real 
food from the neigh- 
bors and were able 
to help themselves 
to the fruit in the orchard, when Aunt Mac- 
Miche wasn’t looking. You can do ,quite well on 
bread and water, they discovered, if you could smug- 
gle in enough other food to go with it, just as you can 
make a very excellent soup from field stones and a 
pot of water—if you have a meat bone and a generous 
assortment of vegetables to go with them. 

The day came, however, when Charles’ guardian 
began to inquire as to his education. How was he be- 
ing taught? How far had he advanced? What did he 
know of this? -Or that? Aunt MacMiche replied by 
return post that Charles was doing well very, but 
should do better. She had long considered it advisable 
that he be sent to the Big Black School at Balahulish, 
but on his present allowance this could not be 
done. (It really was one of the cheapest schools in 
the county.) Then, replied the guardian, the allow- 
ance should be doubled. 

More money, more joy for Aunt MacMiche. More 
joy for Aunt MacMiche, more misery for Charles. The 
Big Black School was a terrible place to send anyone, 
and a particularly hard place on motherless boys. It 
was run by a certain ugly, elongated master known as 
Old Nick, Sr., assisted by his only brother, called Old 
Nick, Jr. And a fine pair of Squeers they were. Dothe- 
boys hall would have loved them. 

Naturally Charles protested. He was unhappy 
enough where he was. Why should he be sent to a place 
where he knew he would be that much unhappier? 

He was a viper, replied his Aunt MacMiche, chasing 
him with a cat-o’-nine-tails. A scorpion! And she 
would flay him alive if it were not for two things: First, 
if he were to die she would lose the allowance, and sec- 
ond, she had discovered that flaying wore out his 
trousers. And trousers cost money. Whereupon she 
did the next best thing: Ordered Betsy to lock him in 
the attic, with the rats. If Betsy should fail to do as she 
was instructed, Mrs. MacMiche added, she faced the 
not altogether pleasant alternative of having her heart 
cut out and roasted while it was still beating. 

The attic and the rats, however, had no terrors for 
Charles. The attic was his castle and the rats had be- 
come his friends. It was here, too, the fairies first came 
and talked to him. Flew down from starlit skies and 
sat at the edge of his-bed. Nearly every night they 
came, and especially the nights he was very lonely. 

It was the attic window, too, that was his point of 
contact with the outside world. The window over- 
looked Juliet’s garden, and Juliet was Charles’ romance. 
Juliet was about his own age and very pretty. As 
beautiful, he told the fairies, as moonlit seas, or as the 
breath of new roses. But she was blind. God had for- 
gotten the light in her eyes, and so it naturally became 
necessary for Charles to kneel at her feet that she might 
see with his eyes the beauties of the garden. Charles 
was at the proud age of eight years, and Juliet, I be- 
lieve, was six, when they first decided to be sweet- 
hearts. 

It was at the window of the attic, overlooking Ju- 
liet’s garden, that Charles sat while the two Nicks and 
Aunt MacMiche completed the bargain looking to his 
being taken to the Big Black School. He heard them 
only as the rumble of thunder away in the distance— 


but it was thunder that came from the center of heavy, | 


black, ominous clouds and presaged a storm. He knew 
the storm would come and break over his unhappy 
head—for he knew it to be his aunt’s ambition to send 
him away. 

He said his good-nights to Juliet in a little prayer that 
night and crawled into bed. Next he knew the walls 
of the room had faded away and his fairy friends were 
with him. Queen Mab and Titania were there, and 
one, smaller than the others, called Thought-from- 
Afar, who came down on a shooting star to bring him 
three kisses from his mother! His mother! He felt 
the tears on his cheeks as he spoke of her. 

‘““But—my mother—she’s not here, you know,”’ he 
explained to Thought-from-Afar. ‘‘She died to bring 
me into the world. I’ve been told she was very beauti- 
ful, and that her eyes were the color of fair weather. 
You must be mistaken.”’ 


“Indeed, it was your mother. I saw her.”’ 
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“You did? Oh, where?’’ 

“* At the border of heaven,”’ the fairy replied. ‘‘She 
was dressed in a flood of light, with a golden circle upon 
her head. ‘Young fairy,’ she said, in a voice that 
sounded like the singing of bluebells; ‘there lives in a 
northern country a sturdy little boy—my son. You 
will know him, for even in his ragged kilts he is beauti- 
ful. Give him, Oh, give him for me, three kisses—one 
for Love, one for Memory, and one for Courage.’ ”’ 

He dried his eyes on Titania’s veil, which was made 
of the early morning sky, though, as he explained, he 
really wasn’t crying. Only women cried, as the fairies 
knew. 

Downstairs he heard them haggling as to whether the 
sum of his schooling should be twenty pounds or 
thirty pounds, and he fell back on the pillow, just as 
Queen Mab started to make over his bed with a mat- 
tress made of fairy silk, stuffed with rose petals, and a 
counterpane of dreams. 

He heard the soft voice of a wandering poet inter- 
rupt the two old Nicks and his Aunt MacMiche and 
beg a lodging for the night, offering to pay for it with a 
song—a lullaby: But no sooner had he started his 
poem than they all fell asleep. He heard Betsy ex- 
claim enthusiastically that she never had seen a real 
poet before, and he heard the poet reply, as a boy 
might talk to Juliet, if a boy happened to be a poet: 

Haunting maid, with silver hair, 
With thy silent, wistful ways, 

I have sough' thee everywhere, 

To sing thy praise! 

I have sought thee eas' and west; 
From the first I always knew 

A day would come to find me blest 
In finding you. 


He got up then, and going down stairs he introduced 
the poet to the sleeping audience. ‘‘This is my Aunt 
MacMiche,”’ he explained, “‘and these unpleasant per- 
sons are two musty professors of the Big Black School. 
As for myself—I am your friend, if you want a friend.” 

“Thank you—but tell me, who is she ee 

“That is Betsy—I call her Little White Bonnet. 
What’s your name—friend?”’ 

“Oliver. And yours—friend?”’ 

“* Charles.”’ 

He saw the ugly trio awake, as from a nightmare, 
and he dodged back of a huge oil painting of the late 
General MacMiche, while the poet hid in the clock. 

““Wow,”’ cried Aunt MacMiche, waking with a start; 
“T dreamed of green elephants forty feet high, sitting 
on my lap singing hymns. Wow! That is Charles’ 
fault. He gathers evil spirits in this house as carrion 
gather grub. Scorpion! He knows them all. Muchet, 
with the open throat; Kakos, whose cough shakes the 
mountains! Rid me of him! He’s a vampire’s brat!”’ 

“In that case, Madame,” screeched old Nick, 
‘*we’ll have to raise the price.”’ 

“What? I’m a poverty-stricken old woman. I call 
to witness my brave, departed spouse,” she said, point- 
ing to the picture. ‘‘Isn’t it true, Alexander, that I’m 
poor?”’ 

“Not at all,’’ thundered Charles back of the picture. 
“You're rich as Croesus; you’re an ugly old miser. I 
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forbid you to send Charles to that horrible school.’’ 
And he stepped out of the frame. 

““Ghosts! Demons! Evil spirits! Hobgoblins!”’ 
shrieked Aunt MacMiche. ‘‘Rid my house of this 
anthropophagus! I’ll pay thirty pounds.” 

““Never!’’ shouted the Nicks. 

“Thirty-five! Forty! Forty-five!” 

“ee No!”’ 

“Fifty!” 

“We'll take it.”’ 

Charles began to sing. What did he care? They 
couldn’t beat him any more in the school than he had 
been beaten at home, and he knew the fairies would 
still be his friends. All he had to do was to be patient 
until he grew up. And then 

“Good-bye, Betsy,”’ he called, when they dragged 
him out of the attic. ‘‘ Give this letter to my Juliet. 
Read it to her every night, at twilight, when the lamps 
are being lit.” 

“Out! Out ! Out! Away with him!” yelled Aunt 
MacMiche. And after they were gone she chortled: 
“At last I’m safe; I’ve freed the house of evil spirits.” 

“‘And happiness,’’ wailed Little White Bonnet in 
the corner. 

There was a lapse of two years after that and no one 
heard of Charles during all that time. They kept them 
close in the Big Black School, I can tell you. Sometimes 
they put the boys in dungeons under the cellar. They 
put Charles there two or three times—every time he 
tried to write to Juliet, in fact, and got caught. And 
once they put another little boy there, and when they 
came to get him he was dead. 

Juliet, naturally, moped a good deal. She tried to be 
cheerful and she held long conversations with the birds 
and the squirrels in the garden—conversations that 
were, generally speaking, optimistic in tone. But 
there were no roses in her cheeks, and her heart would 
give way to despair every now and then. 

“Tt’s so very hard to be brave, and patient, when 
you're in love,”’ she sighed. 

Once she thought she was going to hear from Charles. 
A flock of strange birds flew into the garden and were 
just on the point of becoming confidential, when they 
were frightened away. ‘‘And I was just going to ask 


them if they hadn’t seen something of a good little 
devil,’’ she sobbed. _ 

This was the situation when, one day, Juliet was in 
the garden alone. Her sister had gone to the village 
and Juliet had promised to let no one by the gate and 
to run into the house and bolt the door if she heard 
anyone coming. It was a most propitious time for 
something to happen, and something did happen. 

Juliet had been standing near the well. ‘“‘ They say,”’ 
she whispered to herself, “that if you want anything 
very much you must look into a well and make a wish. 
I want’’—and she looked straight down into the depths 
of the well—‘‘I want to be Charles’ wife—and when 
we have lots of money we will take all our children and 
travel to beautiful lands, where the pineapples and 
pomegranates grow.” 

There was the sound of laughter in the well, as though 
someone were lifting an overfilled bucket to the sur- 
face and a part of the crystal water was dripping back 
into thespring. But it was not the trickling water, I am 
assured. It was the laughter of Queen Mab and her 
fairies, and they immediately set to work to make the 
wish come true. 

Suddenly there appeared at the gate a beggar. He 
was very old and very bent, and he whined his misfor- 
tunes—including the loss of innumerable wives and 
children, not to mention several fortunes. He asked 
to come in and rest. But Juliet had been told to let no 
one in and would not open the gate. Finally, however, 
she could stand the old man’s pleadings no longer, and 
asked him in. Together they sat on the bench by the 
tree, and Juliet sighed to think of the times she had 
sat there with Charles as he told her of the wonders of 
the earth—of the coming of night and the preparations 
for slumber; of the calling of the birds, and the first 
stars twinkling like pinpoints in the blue sky, till night 
fell and the darkness, and his hand sought hers as they 
sat in the silence and felt the heart beats of the great 
earth. 

But now she was embarrassed, for as she had sat 
musing the beggar had taken her hand and was holding 
it clasped in his. She tried to draw away from him, but 
he jumped to his feet and in his real voice—which was, 
as you may have guessed, the voice of Charles—he 
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called to her: ‘‘Juliet! Juliet! I’vecome back.”’ And 
he embraced her again and again, while every living 
thing in the garden chattered or squealed congratula- 
tions, and the laughter of the fairies shot through the 
scene like sunshine breaking through’an arbor of golden 
leaves. : 

They stood abashed before each other now, for the 
sweethearts of two years before had become lovers and 
the betrothal kiss was on their lips. 

‘“We’ll be married in the springtime with the birds,”’ 
cried Charles; ‘“‘in the springtime, when all the world’s 
in love.”’ 

Juliet sighed contentedly, probably because she had 
no words befitting so wondrous an occasion. 

Then the truth came out. Charles was not alone. 
Hidden behind the fence were twelve other little “‘ beg- 
gars,’’ all runaways from the Big Black School. It was 
holiday time, and when these twelve had seen the other 
boys—the rich boys—going away with their mothers 
and sisters they couldn’t stand the loneliness of it 
and so stole away themselves. Charles had planned 
the disguises and Oliver, the poet, who had now be- 
come a teacher of languages at the school, aided the 
escape. 

But with twelve boys missing and the two old Nicks 
on their trail, trouble couldn’t be very far off. In fact 
they could hear it approaching now, represented by the 
rasping voice of Mrs. MacMiche. 

““You should have kept him in irons! In ropes! In 
chains!”’ she yelled on the other side of the garden wall, 
evidently to the two Nicks. ‘‘Shake all the trees! 
Beat the shrubs! Dust the bushes! He climbs like a 
monkey.” : 

Into the garden she came, vigorously beating the 
bushes, but Charles and his beggars had put on their 
disguises and scurried away into the forest, where they 
should have staid. But the chance to frighten the day- 
lights out of their hated pursuers was too strong to be 
resisted. Suddenly they began to hoot like so many 
human owls. Immediately the two Nicks and Aunt 
MacMiche decided their time had come. With shrieks 


_of dismay they headed for the gate, to find it barred. 


Starting back through the garden they found them- 
selves surrounded by a band of (Continued on page 24) 


Waking Up the Sleepwalkers 


ET me introduce Langdon. 

Langdon is a snug little 

city which lies between 

two beautiful lakes, possesses many thousand maple 

trees, boasts of a university, upon whose students it 

lives, and is supremely proud of its own natural, pul- 

chritude, to which man has added some rather inferior 
paving—and very little else. 

It is inhabited by three castes: Brahmins, “‘ Uni- 
versity people,’’ and Pariahs. To be a Brahmin one 
must have lived on Pinckney Hill or thereabouts for 
three or four generations—one must be engaged in some 
sort of occupation which takes one to an office now 
and then, and one must on no account be distinguished 
by interest in municipal affairs, except to fight every 
improvement which will in any way affect the tax 
rate on one’s property. 

‘‘University people’? are students and faculty 
members, who live largely their own lives and make 
their own society—and don’t enter into this chronicle 
at all. Pariahs are Langdonites who are not Brah- 
mins. All the progress and improvement in Langdon 
is carried on by Pariahs, the Brahmins contenting 
themselves generally with talking about “our beauti- 
ful city’’ and drawing rents from rickety buildings of 
which Red Gulch, Prairie Dog or Dead Man’s Hole 
would be ashamed. That is Langdon at the beginning 
of this tale. 

Delia Dean, Demonstrator, after a Sunday spent 
walking about it, and a Monday spent in Connor’s 
grocery, serving hot cocoa and Filigree biscuit to 
Langdon’s elite, which did its own shopping, sized 
Langdon up thusly: ‘‘A pretty little burg—but all to 
the Rip Van Winkle and proud of it! If you wake up 
they put you out of society, and you’ve got to bea 
sleepwalker to belong. Besides that, the place is suf- 
fering from ingrowing culture. I figure that it needs 
a few roughnecks to start something.”’ 

“Well, there are plenty of live ones among the 
young fellows up on the hill,’’ declared Mary Burke, 
who presided over the fancy nut counter, “regular 
men—pretty fast, too, some of them.”’ 

“Sister,’’ said Delia, ‘‘Don’t judge a man by the 
rate at which he spends father’s money. I know the 
kind of people those young swells are—they’re wise 
to big city ways of making trouble and blowing legal 
tender, but they’ve neglected to learn how to gather 
it in—in which department of education some of the 
big town spendthrifts are stars. Are any of those 
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young bloods here running- big stores, or managing 
street car lines, or building skyscrapers? .Nix. They’re 
too busy drawing on father, attending class and frat re- 
unions, calling on girls of their own crowd—and taking 
pretty working girls out on the sly. Who’s your friend?”’ 

*“T—I haven’t got any!” <r 

““Oh yes, you have. : You can’t get away with that 
bluff and that blush at the same time, believe me 
Won’t you try a cup of cocoa, sir, and some of the Fili- 
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“That’s Old Stuff, Brother. They All Start That Way” 


gree wafers I’m demonstrating? 
They’re intended especially to 
appeal to the delicate taste of 
ladies and are invaluable for receptions and _so forth, 
but they are nevertheless relished by many men, the 
delicious flavor recommending them to one and all. 
Perhaps you’ll wish to take a box home to your wife, 
when you’ve sampled them?’’ 

Ferd Blankenship, who had been on his way to. Mary 
Burke’s counter, paused in front of the demonstrator’s 
table and eyed her, critically, but without affront. He 
missed no detail of her alert, sophisticated face, 

her bronze hair neatly coiffured, her trim figure and 
her capable hands. He smiled at Delia winningly, 
and said: ; 

““Why, yes; I believe I will try one of the biscuits 
and the cocoa. They both look awfully good.” 

As Delia served him she felt a tug at her skirt, and 
turned as Ella James, who was assisting her, whisp- 
ered, ‘‘That’s him—Mary’s friend!’’ Delia nodded 
to show she had heard and went on calmly with her 
cocoa pouring. Ferd accepted her ministrations and 
shifted his position. He leaned across the table. 

‘““Haven’t I seen you somewhere, before?’ he asked. 

““That’s old stuff, brother,’’ smiled Delia; “‘they 
all start that way.” . 

“But this is in earnest. Haven’t I?” 

‘‘Listen, Harold Montressor,’’ declared Delia, “‘if 
you have, it’s no compliment to me for you not to 
remember where, and if you haven’t, it’s no compli- 
ment to me to have you think I’ll fall for that game so 
easily. So you lose either way.” 

““Well,’’ Ferd retorted, unabashed, as he moved 
away toward May Burke’s counter, ‘whether I’ve 
seen you before or not, I’m sure going to see you again. 
Au revoir.” 

Mary Burke had her hat on already, and just as the 
closing bell rang Ferd took her by the arm and lett 
the store. 

Delia put her outfit away meditatively. As she 
fastened on her hat she came to a decision. 

‘‘This,’’ she observed to the cocoa pot; ‘“‘this is 
where Delia the Demonstrator busts up love’s young 
dream. That little Mary is a real nice girl.”’ 

. . . . «e . . . . . 

““Good morning, merry sunshine,”’ said Ferd, as he 
walked into the Connor grocery the next day about 11. 

“How do you come to be up in the middle of the 
night like this?’’ asked Delia, with a dazzling smile, 
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“us poor working girls usually don’t see the idle rich 
until evening, anyhow.”’ 

** Cutting out the prelims,” confessed Ferd, “‘I came 
because I couldn’t rest without another glimpse of that 
fair face of yours. And if you’ll take lunch with a total 
stranger——”’ 

“Oh, but let us not be strangers,’’ said Delia, boldly. 
“T would fain eat at the Bonton, if you will, and at 
twelve-thirty. You may meet me there. At present I 
am busy demonstrating. So long.” 

Ferd, whose invitation had been thus summarily ac- 
- cepted and himself dismissed, left the store in a sort of 
daze, and scarcely noticed Mary Burke, pale and hurt, 


busying herself frantically with nothing behind her ~ 


counter. 

“This isn’t much like little old New York, I guess,” 
Ferd apologized, as Delia and he seated themselves in 
the Bonton, ‘‘but you didn’t give me a chance to sug- 
gest a better place, Miss, Miss 

“Dean, Delia Dean. You’re Ferd Blankenship, 
aren’t you. I’m glad they don’t call you Ferdie. I 
couldn’t stand for Ferdie. But Ferd isn’t bad.” . 

“Try it that way, then,’’ the young man dared. 

“Gee, but you’re a swift person, aren’t you?”’ replied 
Delia, her blue eyes widening wonderingly; “you'll 
have to wait until after lunch. I couldn’t think of 
calling a young man by his first name in less than half 
an hour.” 

It is not good form for a Brahmin of Langdon to dis- 
cuss scandal with a Pariah, but Brahmin circles may 
buzz with the gossip of its members without any viola- 
tion of tribal law, and Langdon society had noted Ferd 
Blankenship’s flirtation with Mary Burke long before 
Delia came upon the scene, and had 
smiled wisely, and talked about his fool- 
ishness, and ‘‘young blood,’ and 
hinted at results and complications 
which sometimes ensue when gentlefolk 
stoop to common clay. 

Delia’s advent and the subsequent 
forsaking of Mary, the drives and the 
walks and the dinners Ferd and the 
Demonstrator took together, were juicy 
plums in a juicy scandal pie, and the 
Brahmins stuck their thumbs deep into 
it. Some of them, who had observed 
Delia and rather liked her as far as they 
could like mere ‘“‘ working people,’’ ex- 
pressed sorrow for her. They were 
troubled about her future; but Delia 
wasn’t. 

“‘Nix on the strong arm, Ferd,’’ she 
said, when he had attempted to put his 
arm about her on their first drive. 
“T’ve got pins in my belt. Besides, 
I’ve outgrown that coo stage several 
seasons ago. It boresme. Hasn’t your 
college education taught you anything 
but that?”’ 

Ferd sniffed. ‘‘ What good would it 
do me if it had?”’ he asked. ‘“‘I wanted 
to go away and buck the world some- 
wheres else, but the old man said no; he 
needed me here, and my mother needed 
me too. I don’t know just what they 
needed me for, except to run bills on 
7em; but they won’t stand my going away. If they just 
ordered it would be all right; I’d go anyhow; but they 
plead—and you know how that is, Delia? So I loaf 
around Langdon. If I could get away ’d——”’ 

“Listen, boy,’’ Delia said, ‘‘You don’t need to go 
away to be of use.” 

‘What can I do here?” 

“You make me tired,”’ said Delia, hotly. ‘‘ There 
isn’t one of that Pinckney Hill crowd that ever did any- 
thing for this town, as far as I can make out. It’s these 
‘bounders’ from outside that are doing it. ‘Blood will 
tell,’ you say? Then why don’t you make it tell. Why 
don’t you young fellows up on the hill form a progressive 
club and force better pavements, and start a movement 
to get more business here—it won’t hurt your lovely city 
any, and why don’t you run for alderman or something 
and see if you can’t clean out your council—it’s rotten, 
even if you haven’t paid enough attention to it to know. 
Nothing to do! Why this respectable little burg has 
got work for a thousand regular men, just making it as 
good as it pretends to be. I like you, Ferd, and I’d like 
to see you really do something for yourself and your 
town. Come out of the sleeping sickness; be a real 
human being.”’ Delia, in her enthusiasm for the idea, 
forgot that she was playing Delilah for the sake of Mary 
Burke, and thought only of Ferd. 

“By George,” he said; ‘‘ By George, it’s good to hear 
somebody talk like that. My crowd is always saying, 
‘“What’s the use?’ I’ll see if I can’t stir ’em up, and if I 
can’t, I’ll do something—I don’t know what, but I’ll do 
something for myself and the city, anyhow. Watch 
me. 

“Tl tell you the way to get to the younger crowd, 
if I’m any judge of human nature,” Delia volunteered. 


“Put it up to them as a sporting proposition. Don’t 
try them on civic pride or patriotism or anything of 
that sort, they’d only yawn and tell you to quit posing; 
just point out that the outsiders are doing all the work 
and getting all the glory and the power, and that the 
‘right people’ have got to get out and fight them and 
run things themselves. Try it.” 

Ferd jumped at the suggestion—it appealed to him, 
why not to the rest of his crowd, which would work 
its head off for a golf cup or a yachting trophy. 

“Say, boys,” he said, at the club later that night, 
“I’m getting bored to death with the kind of life I’m 
leading, aren’t you?”’ 

There was an almost unanimous assent. 

“Well, I’ve got a plan. You know our crowd has 
been rather slow about politics and such things; we’ve 
passed up a lot of chances to butt into the game be- 
cause we thought it wasn’t worth while. I’ve said, and 
the rest of the bunch has said or thought that there was 
a gang of roughnecks and muckers—outsiders, you 
know, running things, and why should we mixin? Well, 
that isn’t the sporting way of looking at it. Here’s the 
idea: Are we going to sit back and let a bunch of rum- 
mies from nowhere grab all the power and the glory of 
handling this town? Are we going to let ’em trample 
over us and tell us what kind of taxes we’re going to 
pay and all that—and have people come to visit here 
and go away saying, ‘gee, but Langdon is a mucker 
town,’ or are we going to hop in with a club of our own 
or some such organization and proceed to show these 
wise outsiders how to play the game? Now I propose 
to organize a progressive club and go out and clean up 
the enemy and get this town back in the hands of the 
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people who ought to hold it. It’s started right here 
now, and whoever isn’t going to join has got to put up 
a good stiff fight with yours truly immediately. Any- 
body object?” 

Ferd’s words aroused the sportsman in every man 
present, and though his physical threat was uttered 
with a grin, the serious or frivolous thought of going 
up against the most scientific ‘“‘dukes’’ which an ama- 
teur had ever possessed in Langdon, rendered member- 
ship rather more comfortable than refusal. 

“T’m for it,” said Harry Kiley, the most blase and 
bored member of the younger group. “‘I’m for anything 
which promises a little excitement. I’m a wolf for 
excitement.”’ é 

““Me too,’’ agreed Billy Boisart. ‘“‘This aloofness 
proposition is sure devoid of sparkle, stimulation, 
verve and zest. Since they’ve stopped prizefighting 
here I haven’t had a thing to make me want to stay 
awake. Are there likely to be any riots? I’d be keen 
for a riot.” 

And thus the Langdon Progressive club was started, 
with Ferd as president, and Langdon’s laziest and most 
useless younger set making up the committees and 
other officers. But the prospect of a fight somehow 
thrilled these young men with a vigor and interest 
they had never before known. Under all their Brah- 
ministic self satisfaction and superciliousness, there 
had lain a boredom unutterable, and a dissatisfaction 
which had chiefly expressed itself in drink and gam- 
bling—for a Brahmin neyer lost caste save by getting 
in jail, and then only for certain offenses socially unpar- 
donable—like petty larceny. The progressive club, as 
its objects were laid before them by Ferd, promised 
sport, rivalry, a test of qualities of brain and nerve— 
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and they plunged into the contest for a better, cleaner, 
more livable Langdon with vim. They discovered that 
Ferd had in no wise exaggerated the excitement to be 
gained by action. The Pariahs, who proved, on con- 
tact, to be very ‘‘decent chaps, you know,”’ had held 
power too long to let go of it easily, and from the first 
day of the new club’s organization it found itself in a 
gay, fierce and thrilling battle. Young Brahmins put 
lance in rest and charged and old Brahmins were drawn 
into the fray naturally enough, so that it was barely 
two weeks after Delia had ‘“‘called’’ Ferd for attempted 
familiarity, before the whole Pinckney Hill was involved 
in the conflict for uplift, for glory and for power. 

And between political and economic discussions, into 
which even they were drawn, the Brahmin women gos- 
sipped about Ferd and Delia, who walked and dined and 
motored together daily, until even the Pariahs, who 
usually were too busy for much scandal, remarked the 
intimacy and wondered at it. They never dreamed 
how much of Langdon’s seething civic tumultuousness 
was planned and plotted at these tete-a-tetes, nor how 
Ferd’s enthusiasm grew, and how Delia, with wise and 
glowing young eyes, watched his real democracy ex- 
pand, and how her ears heard less and less frequently 
about “‘outsiders,’”” and more and more frequently of 
“bully fellows, who hadn’t been long here, but boosted 
for the town just the same.”’ 

And Mary Burke? Oh, she’s still in the story. 

“Listen, Ferd,’”? said Delia, on a Saturday night, 
three weeks after her arrival in Langdon, ‘‘have you 
had a good time since we met?”’ 

“You bet,” said Ferd, as the car bounced along the 
lake road, “‘ a bully time!”’ 

“Why?” asked Delia. 

““Why, because I met you, and— 
and 4 

“‘Ferd,’’ said Delia, ‘‘cut the jolly 
and tell the truth. Wasn’t it because 
you’ve been busy doing something. 
Honestly now?” 

Ferd considered a moment. 

“*Yes,’”’ he conceded, ‘“‘I guess that’s 
Tose 

“And if I should go away, you’d 
keep right on doing the work, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Why Delia, I couldn’t help it. 
I’ve got the habit now, and it’s great. 
But you aren’t going away, are you?”’ 

“Yes, I’m going late tonight; I have 
another town to cover. Us working 
girls has a hard life, Ferd, a hard life. 
Look how used up and dead I am.”’ 
She grinned radiantly. 

“*T’ll sure miss you, Delia,’”’ he said. 
“T’m not quite sure I can get along 
‘without you. In fact, I—I love you, 
Delia; won’t you stay here and marry 
me?” 

“Ferd, dear,’? said Delia, with a 
laugh that had a catch in it, ‘‘I’m ages 
older than you are, even if I’m only 
your age, and I’m not your kind; I’d 
be a good friend for you, but a poor 
wife. And I don’t love you—that way. 
I know I’m a great little lady to preach 
to you, Ferd, but while this is your place, I’d wither up 
and die in it. I’ve got to get back to little old New 
York now and then—and this wandering life has got 
into my blood, besides. I’m a business gypsy and I 
don’t belong here. I suppose I’m all wrong and that 1 
ought to want to settle down, but I don’t. I’m sorry, 
in a way, but you’ll be glad after a while, when I’ve 
beat it from this place and am demonstrating Filagree 
biscuit to the society of Oskaloosa or Black Earth. 

‘‘Furthermore, I believe you’re mistaking your en- 
thusiasm for a new object in life for love—and proposing 
to me because I gave you the hunch. Aren’t you?” 

“No,” said Ferd, fervently. 

“Yes, you are; you said that with too much emphasis. 
Seen Mary, lately?” 

““Why—why yes. That is, you see, I, we 

‘It’s perfectly plain, Ferd; I’m completely next. 
You’re a nice boy, much nicer than you knew you were, 
and after I go away you'll go right on making good— 
and I think I can trust you with little Mary Burke. 
You’re too much man now to treat her as you would if 
I—or somebody else—hadn’t jarred you loose from your 
society harness. Mary is a good girl, who needs only 
love and care to make her the finest woman in the 
world—and a great little wife.” 

“But it’s you I care for,’”’ declared Ferd, gallantly. 

“Even so,” laughed Delia, ‘‘and it isn’t so, you'll re- 
cover from me fast enough, and when you do—let it be 
Mary; will you?” 

“Tf it is anybody else but you, it shall be Mary.” 

“‘That’s a good boy,” said Delia. ‘I’ve busted love’s 
young dream only to put it together again in first class 
shape. Drive me home now, I have to pack—and if 
you're a real good boy, I’ll even kiss you good-bye.” 
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The 101st New Merry Tale 


(Supposed to have been told by Messire Philippe Vignier. It 
may be surmised that the reason of its not having been selected for 
inclusion among the “One Hundred New Merry Tales,” was the 


special indulgence of the teller for an Englishman: the Dauphin, 
who collected the tales, bore less than love to the English. Unfortun- 
alely several pages of the manuscript were so blurred, apparently by 
wine, as to be undecipherable. 

Such as it is, here we have it Englished from the Mediaeval French 


by Egerton Castle). 


T IS WELL known that, in the ancient city of Paris, 
adventures are daily to be met, some highly pleas- 
ing, others less profitable, but never a lack of blood 

stirring. Of the kind which is not to be regretted, I 
were at fault if I recalled not one that befell a certain 
comely and frisk juvenal of England (some would say 
of Welsh land, for that his name was David Poul*) 
who had crossed the sea from his country to France 
with my Lord Talbot, the Achilles of England, a valiant 
captain, as must be admitted, and most fortunate in 
war. In sooth, I was told, this youth could loose a 
grey-goose shaft and play the English sword-and- 
buckler to fair conclusion. But, albeit, he had had 
good experience in the dealing of hurts, it was for his 
cunning lore in the healing of them that he had been 
retained in Paris, at the Court in the Tournelles, after 
the peace and submission. (You here perceive that I 
speak of fifty years since, in the 
sappy days of my own youth, 
when my Lord of Bedford was Re- 
gent in the unfortunate Kingdom 
of France.) For this Poul, mettled 
companion as he had proved him- 
self in the Wars, had in truth been 
reared not for arms, but in clerkly 
knowledge for Barber-Surgeon. 
One day, when my Lord Talbot’s 
banner flaunted gorgeously in sun- 
light through the town of Shrews- 
bury, our youth had cast lancet, 
pestle and razor for bow, mallet 
and whynyard. And a good deed 
it was for his fortunes, as you will 
hear. Therefore, ho, to my tale! 

In the year of which I am speak- 
ing, of our Lord thousand four 
hundred and twenty-two, the sum- 
mer had been burning beyond all 
experience of living man. The day 
of most: fearsome heat was on the 
vigil of Saint Laurence, when it is 
reported that the very rushes in 
the ditches of Pre-aux-Clercs 
burned of themselves, and at night 
the heavens were crossed by flights 
of fiery shafts. Many died. who 
too boldly: ventured abroad; num- 
berless were sick; and even the 
sound . were secretly of anxious 
mind, for there had been dire talk 
of returning plague. But little, on 
that: day, did heat or. plague 
trouble the thoughts of my spring- 
ald. He was; as I have said, a 
jocund youth, wise, valiant and of. «sequen and Good St. 
good address; worthy, though not & 
of gentle blood, to have scot and lot and free pleasance 
with the best; and, of a truth had never been found at a 
loss for favor among fair dames, be they of the Court 
or of the Cherry-Gardens. Yet, this summer his de- 
sires dwelt not in the Tournelles, nor the gay mansions 
of Saint Pol, but within the strong-barred windows of 
the house in the Mortellerie, by the waterside, where 
dwelt goodman Mancel, the Argentiert, alone and sour 
like the old bear in the King’s pit, with his one daughter 
and two serving folk, most forbidding to strangers like 
Cerberus and his dam. By all this I would have you 
understand, that albeit the dwelling was better set in 
furniture, stuffs and precious ware than many a noble 
hostel, it was not round silver work his heart-strings 
were bound, but about the blonde tresses of the wench— 
as indeed becomes a heart of two dozen years. 

Even as it is vouched (I heard tell) by Messer Galen 
in his Art of Medicine, that sundry mortal contagions 
may be conveyed by mere meeting of eye-glances; the 
fever of love can pass from man to maid without ex- 
change of words. In such wise had my English gallant 
and the pleasant French maid fallen sick together, of 
the same frenzy, within the porch of St. Gervais, not 
many days before. Nothing had gone between them, 
but a touch, light as falling leaf, as he tendered a drop 
of holy water from the font—and all the pretty play 
too soon cut apart by a scowl, and a malison, screeching 
as file-bitten iron, from the father upon the froward 


*Obviously meant for Powell. +Silversmith. 
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goddem from England. From this it were idle to tell you 
that old man Mancel, a bitter Armagnac, was none of 
those who lived with patience under the sway of Eng- 
lish and Burgundian. 

With so sweet-eyed a daughter, need was to look 
closely in the house to the matter of gallants, in this 
warm town—especially in the gay neighborhoods of the 
Tournelles and St. Pol. Of a surety a mother would 
have proved better ward over the caged bird, till she her- 
self had chosen to let in the mate. To be brief, the 
watchful Argentier, cunning as he was in the keeping of 
his silver, made but poor work of his maiden charge. 
For, true as that the devil is never out of Paris, there 
stood, in but a few days, as fair an understanding be- 
tween my lad Poul and the pretty Mancelette as would 
satisfy your merry souls. 

Upon this St. Laurence eve, as I tell you, the pert 
youth sauntered along the strand behind the Mor- 
tellerie, the only creature abroad there, for the full sun- 
glare is upon the riverside; and, so soon as he came into 
view of his sweet Argentiere’s prison, could count to the 
number of five the flutterings of a napkin out of window. 


Roch Be Merciful on the Plague-Stricken!” He Said. ‘“‘Ho, Stand Back, Good People”’ 


He had his message: five by the bell of St. Gervais 
is the hour of Vespers—and went on his way with his 
heart made big, for but this small token, with a joy 
that Queen Isabeau herself would not have set alight— 
and yet we know, messeigneurs, her sumptuous beauty 
has roasted many a poor young soul in its days! ” 

And there is perhaps no need to implore you to be- 
lieve that sweet Mancelette’s eyes followed the strand 
walker in the sun as long as cage bars would yield a view. 

A church, ’tis known, is cool in suntmer. He sought 
a place behind a pillar where it was most dark, but from 
where, like the bowman warding from his loophole his 
allotted stretch of moat, he could see clear the bench 
reserved for the silversmith, most notable and pious of 
St. Gervais’ parishioners. 

There was good lapse of time to wait. - After his ori- 
sons, he hurled prayers to every saint that could be 
called to mind, for favor and guidance so that he might 
secure a moment’s company with the desire of his heart. 
But no issue was shown to him: I doubt not that Heaven 
was not all assured then of the canonical nature of such 
ardent wishes! And so, by degrees, he fell back to the 
more profane litany of his lover’s thoughts;—blonde 
Mancelette’s infinite perfections—and vowed by St. 
Gingolphus ( a name much called upon by English men 
of arms) that it was full time some device were found; 
that youth had been known to die frantic of love; that, 
saint or devil, some one must find a way for him into 
the Mancel house! And a melancholy fell upon him, 
heavy..as tombstone. : 


In that-aisle-of St. Gervais stands a fair window, 
glowing into the darkness like ruby heaped up above 
with sapphire; for in it is depicted a company of the 
Blessed with eyes raised in peace to the blue of heaven, 
while, low under their feet, the Devil is thrust back to 
the fire of Gehenna. 

Waiting for the hour to pass, the lover gazed at the 
Demon in his red dwelling of flame; and, so full of burn- 
ing was he himself, found a thought of deep pity for him 
whose eyes were turned in the fury of despair to the 
unattainable blue above. On this (for weird things may 
occur to those whose thoughts in church are not of 
prayer) the raging eyes of the Fallen One came down 
and slowly fixed themselves upon the watcher in his 
dark corner. But, behold, friendliness was in his look! 
Now, Heaven forfend either you or I, messeigneurs, 
should ever meet the eyes of the enemy in such compact; 
it is ever like to be dearly paid for if earried out! But 
my lad thought not of that. Forthwith a satanic pre- 
science of a coming event entered the English youth’s 
head; and, with it counsel (if a man dared take it from 
such a source), touching one infallible way to turn op- 
portunity to profit: it was more convincing than Sor- 
bonnie logick, more alluring than clink of cannikin to 
thirsty wayfarer on a burning road. When Vesper hour 
aTrived a ysas eet ieceaotn 

(A whole page of the original manuscript 
is washed out. It would seem to have re- 
corded the seizure, during Church service, of 
the old silversmith with sudden sickness, 
and the distress of his daughter. The next. 
readable words run as follows): 

. +). e- DUC, Oneonta 
stant, the watchful lover came up 
and pushed back the nearest; then 
looked into the old man’s blacken- 
ing face: ‘‘ Heaven and good St. 
Roch be merciful on the plague- 
stricken!” he said with bated 
voice. ‘‘Ho, stand back, good 
people! But ery not, fear of a dis- 
order in holy building! For- 
tune ” (I wot he dared not 
say ‘God,’ then, for he was not 
wholly hardened)—‘‘ Fortune has 
sent me nigh, one whose duty is to 
keep the distemper in check.”’ ~ 

So saying, the youth, with his 
new-born craftiness, pointed to the 
white serpent, badge of court 
Barber-Surgeons, on his sleeve of 
violet. Then from his pouch he 
drew the pomander of his office, 
which, with all haste, he pressed 
upon delicious Mancelette’s mouth. 
White as her own coif of linen, her 
blue eyes filled with tears of horror, 
she knelt and tried to raise her 
sire’s grey head. ; 

, “Never touch him, sweet lady!” 
he cried, as she looked up to him. 
~-“Leave the worthy man to my 
“care. Trust. me, I would die soon- 
er than fail here!’”’ And as he said 
this, he raised‘the spicy pomander 
to his own lips, to keep (no one, except the maid, 
doubted) the infection at bay; and, for safety, pro- 
longed the breathing of fragrance like a first kiss. — _ 

Then, with greater ease than, more than once, he had 
raised a wounded companion in the wars, he lifted the 
stricken Argentier on his shoulder; for, truth to say, the 
old man was but a wizened thing, strangely unlike the 
gorgeous young ripeness of his daughter. And, as he 
hastened with it, all in the mortal heat of the streets, 
toward the Mortellerie, close followed by sweet, 
wondering Mancelette, he failed not to cry out, loud 
and often: ‘‘Stand back, upon your lives, for here 
comes one sick of the black pestilence!”? And again, 
at the door, when Cerberus, through the Judas-hole 
having spied the young mistress, at last opened to 
hammer-knocks: ‘‘The plague is on us, the plague! 
Help lift your master to his chamber.”’ 

But Cerberus, at sight of the goodman’s red upturned 
eyes, at sound of the fearsome word, gave a-howl of 
fear, leaped aside and fled with his tail between his legs. 
Then down came Cerberus’ dam, running past and 
away sso: that. jest mo mest 

(Many lines are wanting until this): 2 

. . . «. . . again the chirurgic-barbering pouch 
yielded the requisite, and the stricken old man was 
blooded forthwith. Anon he opened his eyes. Yet 
noticing nought but his tender daughter, with feeble 
appeal he begged of a mercy the attending of a priest, 
for he had (said he) sore need of shriving and perhaps 
but little time of respite. _ (Continued on page 23) 
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Stories from Golly-Golly Land 


AVING learned some- 
what of the might and 
power of Lord Kizzie- 

Ki, from their first visit to 

$ Golly-Golly Land, the white- 

winged little Goo-Goos from 

Goo-Goo Land, whom the 

Storks were taking away to be 

born, came down one morning 

in one united swarm, and they 
said to Kizzie-Ki: 
: “If you please, Lord Kizzie- 

Ki, tell the Storks to let us alone, because we don’t want 

to be born.”’ 

They said it so prettily that every Child’s heart was 
touched; and they were all filled with indignation 
against the Storks. 

“But the Storks don’t belong here and we have no 
power over them,”’ Kizzie-Ki said. 

“Then let us go to war with the Storks,” said Jimmy, 
the oldest boy of all, who had once been lame, but was 
not lame any more since he first threw away his stick to 
run after the Beautiful Man who used to come to visit 
Golly-Golly Land every once in a while. 

“To war! To war!’ all the Children cried. 
with the Storks! Down with them!”’ 

The Lord Kizzie-Ki assented, and orders were at 
once given to Dubby-Dub to make spears and bows and 
arrows; and Lions and Elephants and Camels and 
Giraffes were gotten ready for the expedition, with one 
thousand Eagles in reserve. 

The Goos-Goos, in one 
solid column, flew in ad- 
vance, pointing the way. 
They were followed immedi- 
ately by a detachment of 
Giraffes, to do the scouting. 
Then came the main body 
of the warriors, armed with 
spears, with bows and quiv- 
ers slung across the back. 
Kizzie-Ki rode at the head, 
mounted on Romulus, and ‘ 
beside him was Jimmy, sit- , \ eae raid 
ting on the curled trunk of 2 i ES 


“Down 
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Toomba-Loomba, held on a level with the back of 
Romulus. The army was divided in four active corps, 
the Lion, the Elephant, the Giraffe, and the Camel 
corps. And there was the reserve corps of Eagles, as 
yet riderless, but with bridles ready in their beaks, 
bringing up the rear. 

The road by which the army was advancing termi- 
nated at the foot of Har-Harrim, the principal moun- 
tain of Golly-Golly-Land; and it may be said, that was 
where Golly-Golly Land began and ended, for it was 
deep down in the bowels of Har-Harrim that the river 
Nur-Nur had both its source and its mouth. 

Har-Harrim was in reality a group of four moun- 
tains—Har-Harrim proper, Hurnon, Shamnon, and 
Tel-Kabbir. Each was formidable in its way; but if 
you shut your left eye and looked with your right 
through the hollow of your fist at the group together, 
Har-Harrim seemed a giant with three warts on his 
body. And that was what Gumley-Gumley said when 
he was teaching geography, only he gave you an idea 
at the same time what sort of giant Har-Harrim was. 
He called the other three Har-Harrim’s corns. 

To continue along the lines of Gumley’s definition, 
and taking for our purpose, let us say, Har-Harrim’s 
left foot, it falls out that Hurnon was the corn on the 
little toe; Tel-Kabbir on the big toe; and Shamnon on 
the middle toe. Hurnon was covered with a glorious 
sweet-smelling verdure, and was studded with many 
fruit trees, and so in a sense it was one of the larders of 
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Golly-Golly Land. Tel-Kabbir was the place where 
Dubby-Dub got all his marble and the rest of the min- 
erals for building the Palace for the Beautiful Man. 
Shamnon was the smallest of the three, with a broad, 
somewhat concave apex, covered with palms. It was 
there the Children often gathered to play, when they 
wanted to feel cool; because right at the back stood tow- 
ering the ice-clad and snow-capped Har-Harrim. And, 
indeed, to vary from Gumley’s way of looking at it, and 
to give you at that a still clearer idea all round as to the 
appearance of the group as one whole and the juxta- 
position and relative bulk of the four, it may rightly be 
said Har-Harrim was an armchair, with Shamnon for 
seat, with Hurnon and Tel-Kabbir for arms, while Har- 
Harrim proper stood out as the straight tall back. 

It was on Shamnon where the army now found itself; 
for that was where the Goo-Goos were leading, straight 
across the summit of Har-Harrim. It was nothing to 
them of course. But the army, as it was just then con- 
stituted, could not move another inch. Nobody, not 
even the Barbary Goats, knew how to set foot on any 
part of Har-Harrim. It was almost as straight as a 


The Storks Swooped Down 
on Them and Succeeded 
in Carrying Off a Goodly 
Number 


church steeple, and it looked like one, too, for it was 
tapering towards the summit, so that it seemed to end 
in a fine needle point. And then it was all covered with 
ice as smooth as glass for the most part; and even if you 
succeeded in gaining foothold here and there, you 
never knew how you could come down. One day, 
Chin-Chulla, a Princess of the Barbary Goats, had 
managed to do two hour’s climbing on Har-Harrim, by 
dint of picking her steps very carefully, and she 
thought herself very clever. But when she felt too cold 
and wanted to go back, she came down sliding on her 
back, wildly pawing the air with all fours. And then 
she would not show her face anywhere for a whole week 
after; because she had looked so funny, and nobody 
could help laughing at seeing her again. 

The Goo-Goos continued ahead, never pausing to 
look back. They never could think that mountains had 
to be climbed; they never could perceive the difference 
in the means of locomotion between themselves and the 
riders. They thought it was a way the Children had of 
flying. 

The rear end of the column of Goo-Goos was fast dis- 
appearing beyond Har-Harrim, and another moment 
the last of them would have gone out of sight. And so 
Kizzie-Ki hastened to send after them Oof-Oof, the 
King of the Eagles, to bid them wait till the army was 
ready to follow. 

But he need not have done that. Before Oof-Oof had 
risen to a couple of times the height of a palm tree, the 
entire mainbody of the Goos-Goo came flying back, as if 
in panic, and they remained hovering in the air, almost 
half way down Har-Harrim. 

Still, all the Goo-Goos were not there. But that was 
just why. 

It happened that as soon as they had shown up on the 
other side of Har-Harrim, all out of sight and out of 
reach of help from their defenders, the Storks swooped 
down on them and succeeded in carrying off a goodly 
number. So that it was that drove the remainder of 
them back. 

Kizzie-Ki and Jimmy and Romulus consulted 
together. But it was a very short consultation; be- 
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cause the problem was an easy and a simple one. 

The backs of the Beasts were there and then vacated. 
The Camels and the Giraffes were sent back, as having 
no more purpose to serve in the war. The Lions and 
Elephants were ordered to remain where they were, to 
be used later on as guards for prisoners, if any were 
taken. Then the Eagles were mounted. Jimmy waved 
his Field-Marshal’s baton, in signal to the Goo-Goos to 
move on, and the serial march began. 

The view from over the summit of Har-Harrim, as 
the army came on, was perforce a blank at first. For a 
time both Eagles and riders had to keep their eyes shut, 
for the light was blinding. It seemed as if the Goo- 


Goos had led them straight into the body of the sun, 
only the heat was not there; for the atmosphere was 
crisp and fresh. 

Gradually the eyes of the newcomers learned to 
stand the light a little, by looking cautiously out from 
between half closed lids. 


The Goo-Goos, by reason of 
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their own dazzling whiteness, were scarcely visible in 
their movements; but there was a distinct view of a 
great many black specks on the rapid move hither and 
thither, as if making for something in the air, while 
some of them could be seen flying in a straight line, in 
the opposite direction from where the army had come, 
till completely lost beyond the horizon. These were 
the Storks, already busy on the chase, some of them 
already on the way to Loney-Loney Land with their 
quarry. Still there was nothing certain about it. All 
was still blurred to the eye; one could see no outlines of 
birds, and one could only guess that the black specks 
were the Storks. 

Many of the Children, in their eagerness to defend 
the Goo-Goos, had their bows drawn, ready to shoot 
at the black specks especially as they knew that there 
could be no danger in case the arrows miscarried, for 
the Goo-Goos could never be hurt by arrows nor other 
missiles. But Jimmy at once ordered his buglers to 
sound arms down: Because, in the first place, Kizzie- 
Ki had promised Kizzie that he would not kill the 
Storks, but would only chase them off or make them 
prisoners. And then, again, it would not be regular 
warfare to shoot haphazard, before having decided upon 
a definite line of action. 

From the needle point that the top of Har-Harrim 
looked when you stood on Golly-Golly Land, and even 
on the highest point on Shamnon or the other two, it 
had now become in reality a broad, wide plane, with 
room enough for an army to muster larger than the 
present Eagle corps. And it was not nearly so cold 
there as elsewhere on the body of the mountain. The 
flood of wonderful light coming from beyond tempered 
the effect of the ice and snow, and there were even 
some trees growing in detached clumps here and there, 
though they looked very strange trees, and seemed 
dried up for the most part. And so it was there the 
army now halted, waiting till their eyes got more inured 
to the light, when they would know better what plan 
to follow. 

After a time it was seen clearly enough what was 
doing in the air. There were many hundreds of Storks 
darting in and out amongst the Goo-Goos, shooting 
long napkins from their beaks and trying to wind them 
round and round the Goo-Goos, till they could fly away 
with them. They did it so quickly and so deftly, it wasa 
wonder they ever missed 
one. Yet it seemed it 
was but seldom they suc- 
ceeded in catching a 
Goo-Goo at the first 
throw. But as against 
that it was seen that ~— 
sometimes two Goo-Goos 
together were caught in 
(Continued on page 45) 
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A J im-Dandy Ending SLATER BISSELL 


AVID HUME HEPBURN, A. B., M. A., pros- 
pective Ph. D., and assistant in aesthetics at 
Warrington University, grasped his partner 

with ruthless determination and revolved jerkily 
around the room to the alleged tune of a wheezy two- 
step whistled by Mr. Hepburn. 

Perhaps Mr. Hepburn’s erratic music was trying to 
the nerves; at any rate, Mr. Hepburn’s partner was 
behaving in a most extraordinary and unbecoming 
fashion. 

First a foot was deftly inserted between Mr. Hep- 
burn’s two, and a cunning and deliberate effort made 
to trip him. This amazing project foiled, the partner 
turned sulky, balking completely and resenting Mr. 
Hepburn’s efforts to continue the dance by dealing 
him a most vicious kick. Whereupon, David Hume 
Hepburn said ‘“‘Darn!” flung his partner away from 
him, and then went over and sat down on it. 

“That’s the last time I’ll try to practice with a 
chair!” he exclaimed in the bitterness of disillusion- 
ment, caressing his outraged shin bone. 

With head sunk on his breast, David Hume stared 
moodily at his not unshapely feet. 

“Number nines!’ he muttered, his lips curving in a 
sneer. 

The house rocked and reverberated to the bang of a 
door, someone came leaping nimbly from crag to crag 
up the stairs, and Pete Danvers, Mr. Hepburn’s under- 
graduate roommate, burst open the door, hurled his 
hat and books at the table, sank on the sofa, and, with 
an air of infinite leisure proceeded to light a cigar. 

‘Well, old Isaac Newton Socrates Lucretia Borgia!” 
puffed Pete, “‘Why so pensive. Art dreaming o’er thy 
conquests of yestere’en?”’ 

““T have made up my mind,” responded Mr. Hepburn 
with glum determination, ‘I have made up my mind 
never to go to another dance.” 

“Oh, John Stuart Caligula Mills, say not so. What’s 
eating you now, soul of my soul?” 

“I simply make a nuisance of myself,” answered 
David Hume, pessimistically. ‘‘Girls dance with me 
either because they have not the misfortune to know 
me, or because they are too polite to refuse. I was at 
my worst last night. I tore two dresses, banged one 
girl against a post, and as for the feet I walked on——” 
Mr. Hepburn broke down with remorse. 

“Oh, Davey dear, surely you exaggerate. Why— 
Miss Rowe, now, she was telling me you danced fine. 
She HY 

‘“‘Please don’t lie to me,” said David Hume Hepburn, 
coldly. ‘‘Miss Rowe, indeed! I simply ground my 
heel into her instep. She said it didn’t hurt. Huh!” 

‘Noble girl!” murmured Pete, abandoning his infant 
fiction, shamelessly. ‘‘The Spartan kid that swiped 
the fox was a piker beside her.” 

“The trouble is,’”’ mused Mr. Hepburn, “I don’t get 
any systematic practice. I only get to dance perhaps 
once in six weeks. If I could. practice a little every 
evening, say for two weeks v4 

He paused and surveyed Pete imploringly. 

“Now, you, Pete, I know are a splendid dancer. If 
you would take the lady’s part with me once in a 
while——” ; 

In his eagerness Mr. Hepburn arose and approached 
the sofa. Pete shrieked and barricaded himself with a 
cushion. 

“Keep back, villain, keep back! Your ruffiany arm 
shall never encircle my virgin waist. Don’t dare to 
touch me.’’ 

“Don’t act like a fool,’’ advised his roommate, 
sulkily. ‘Who wants to touch you?” 

“T can’t understand why you won’t take my advice 
and go to Mason’s,”’ Pete began, argumentatively. 
“They’d teach you in no time.” 

“You know perfectly well why I can’t go,” answered 
Mr. Hepburn with dignity. “The faculty doesn’t ap- 
prove of Mason’s, and would be very much displeased 
if I should appear to countenance it.” 

“‘ Aw, let them be displeased,” said Pete with broad 
tolerance. ‘‘What difference does it make?” 

““None, of course—to you,” answered Mr, Hepburn, 
bitingly, and departed to the seminary room. 

“Poor old David Hume!’ murmured Pete, gazing 
thoughtfully at the end of his cigarette. 

For several days Mr. Hepburn maintained a digni- 
fied reticence on the subject of dancing. Finally Pete 
diffidently reopened the subject. 

“Davey, old man,” he said, with the gentle approach 
of a martyr toward an over-rough lion, “I know you 
think I was somewhat unsympathetic about your 
dancing the other day. But I have had the thing in 
mind since then, and have decided, since you do not 
feel free to go the dancing academy, that the thing for 
you is private lessons.” 

“But I don’t know anybody that gives them,” said 


David Hume, divided ’twixt suspicion and eagerness. 

“Well, I do,’ responded Pete, as if he had a corner 
on dancing teachers. He sunk his voice confidentially. 

‘“You see, old man, it’s this way. I know a little 
girl—a co-ed—that lives here in town. Her people 
used to be pretty well-to-do, but they’ve had losses, and 
it’s quite a strain to keep Nan in the university. She’s 
a plucky kid and wants to help all she can, so she’s taken 
to given private dancing lessons. 

“‘Of course her folks don’t like the idea at all, and 
so she keeps pretty still about it. I found it out myself 
by accident. And right away I said, ‘Gee whiz, that’s 
a fine chance for Dave.’ So I told Nan about you, and 
she said right away to send you over to see her about 
it. Your being a member of the faculty sort of guar- 
anteed you—not to mention my recommendation——” 
Pete trailed off in modest confusion. 

“Why, Pete, old chap, it’s awfully good of you,” 
responded David Hume, touched to the heart. 

The next evening Mr. Hepburn went a Sabbath 
day’s journey across the university town to Miss Nancy 
Hildreth’s residence. He had begged Pete to lead him 
to it, but with naive good taste Pete had suggested 


that the presence of a third party might embarrass. 


Miss Hildreth. David Hume had blushed at his own 
lack of tact, and had hastily agreed to go alone. 

It was with some trepidation that he rang the Hil- 
dreth doorbell. A nasty little suspicion was lurking 


The Lost Artifice 


By BERTON BRALEY 


I cannot play at loving 
Nor use the wiles I knew, 
I cannot fence and parry 
As I was wont to do; 
And that’s because with all the rest 
The game was but a merry jest, 
I cannot jest with you! 


My tongue was thick with phrases 
Which answered to my cue; 

I knew the time to snatch a kiss 
And when to sigh or sue; 

And that’s because I cared no whit, 

But now—but now I’ve lost my wit, 
Tongue-tied am I with you! 


Oho, but I was canny, 
I knew the game all through, 
Each stratagem and artifice, 
And used them aptly, too; 
I laughed and flirted ‘‘with an air,”’ 
And that’s because I did not care, 
But I DO care for you! 


I’ve lost my easy wisdom 
Of winning ways to woo; 
My eyes are full of longing 
My words are slow and few; 
And that’s because I’m victim of 
The magic and the spell of Love, 
For I’m in love with YOU! 


around, whispering that perhaps the whole thing was a 
practical joke. The recording angel had as many as 
several registered against Mr. Peter Danvers. 

Perhaps Miss Hildreth was a purely mythical char- 
acter; perhaps she had never before heard of his humble 
self; perhaps 

“Why, is this Mr. Hepburn?” asked a soft voice, and 
with a gasp of relief David Hume entered the Hildreth 
hall. 

Miss Nancy Hildreth was willowy and dark-haired, 
with big, dreamy, innocent eyes, that looked curiously 
at Mr. Hepburn as he removed his overcoat. 

‘““Why,”’ she exclaimed with exquisite, childlike can- 
dour. ‘‘I know you. You’re my library steps man.” 

Mr. Hepburn struggled to recognize himself by the 
description. 

“Don’t you remember? I was coming down the 
steps one of those frightfully icy mornings in Decem- 
ber, and I sat right down on the bottom step, and my 
books went every which way, and I was flopping 
around like a beheaded hen trying to get up, and a lot 
of beastly little freshmen were laughing fit to kill, and 
you came along—oh, I suppose you’ve forgotten the 


_people—especially young 


poor little damsel in distress,’”—Nan flashed him a 
demure look—‘‘but I knew I shouldn’t forget you— 
ever, ever.” 


“Yes, yes, I remember,” broke in. David Hume,’ 


These 


” 


flushing to his ears. ‘‘It was nothing at all. 
falls are so awkward. Why, two years ago—— 

They sat down in the parlor, and Mr. Hepburn told 
Miss Hildreth about the time he fell down the church 
steps, and Miss Hildreth told Mr. Hepburn the story 
of how her mother once slid down an icy slope locked in 
the arms of a perfectly strange plumber. Mr. Hepburn 
started to recall the story of the pompous fat man and 
the moving street car, but pulled himself up with a 
jerk. He had not been invited here to make a social call. 

“‘Miss Hildreth,’ he began, desperately. ‘‘ Mr. 
Danvers told me—that perhaps you might consider 
taking me—that is, that you might be willing to help 
me a little with my dancing.” 

To his intense dismay Miss Hildreth flushed to the 
shade of an over-heated tomato. ‘ 

““Yes,’”’ she stammered. ‘‘Oh, yes, yes.” 

Mr. Hepburn cursed both himself and Mr. Danvers. 
Poor child! Evidently the whole thing was a source of 
mortification to her. 

“Of course, Miss Hildreth, if you feel you’d rather 
not—that is, if you think you don’t care to bother 
with me, just say so, and I——”’ 

“Oh, no, indeed,’ broke in Miss Hildreth with a 
vivacity that Mr. Hepburn felt was hollow. ‘“‘I’d be 
happy to—to help you.” 

“Of course,’”’ went on David Hume, forgetting his 
shyness in his eagerness to put her at her ease, ‘‘it 
would be the greatest kind of accommodation to me. 
You see, I never tried to dance till this year—and I 
don’t seem to get on at all well. My feet are really very 
large, and they will insist on getting in the way.” 

Catching Miss Hildreth’s intent gaze, he colored and 
smiled depreciatingly. 

“Perhaps you think it foolish for a fellow of my age 
to try to learn to dance at all. But really, I’m not so 
very old—only twenty-five—and it did seem that if I 
were ever going to be young I’d better begin.” 

There was no mistaking Miss Hildreth’s interest— 
she was fairly hanging on Mr. Hepburn’s words. 

““You see—of course, I’m not blaming anyone—but 
I never had a chance to be a child. Father was a dis- 
tinguished psychologist, and mother was a college in- 
structor, and all my aunts and uncles—oh, well, I was 
brought up on philosophy and psychology and that 
sort of thing. 

““My father and mother didn’t approve of the grade 
system, and so they taught me at home, and tried out 
educational theories on me. I suppose they were very 
successful—why, Miss Hildreth, I was ready for high 
school when I was ten years old.” 

One might have thought that Mr. Hepburn was con- 
fessing to a reform school experience at that tender age. 

“So, of course I was handicapped socially. I was too 
old mentally for children of my own age, too young in 
other ways for older young people... So I made no 
friends at all in high school, and when I went to college 
I was still worse off. ; 

“As I grew older I began to realize what I was miss- 
ing, and I’m afraid I got rather resentful. I felt that 
I’d been cheated out of my youth. When I went out 
to teach it was dreadful, and then I began to wonder if 
it was too late to start to be young. 

“Of course I’ve found it very difficult to talk to young 
ladies’—Mr. Hepburn 
blushed—“‘for after all I don’t know much except 
philosophy and ethics and that sort of thing. I’m sim- 
ply not like other young men. You can’t imagine, Miss 
Hildreth, how awful it is not to be like other people. 

“It occurred to me that learning to dance might 
help. When you dance you don’t have to talk. And so 
I’ve tried to learn to dance,’’ ended Mr. Hepburn, sim- 
ply. ‘‘But it seems difficult—very difficult.” 

Miss Hildreth stood up so suddenly and violently 
that she quite startled David Hume. 

“Hurry up,” she commanded. ‘Help me to roll up 
this rug, and then I’ll set the piano player to work and 
give you a dancing lesson right now. What is it you’re 
going to be this year—Ph. D.? Well, that’s going to 
stand for Professor of Dancing, you'll see. 

“‘Now, are you ready. Oh, for goodness sake, take 
hold of me. I promise not to bite you. There now. 
Ready.” 

After her pupil had gone Miss Hildreth stood in the 
middle of the parlor staring straight at nothing. First 
she smiled, then she blinked her eyes very rapidly, and 
then she suddenly clinched her fists and said in a most 
ferocious voice, ‘‘I’m going to kill Pete Danvers.” 

Curiously enough at that self-same minute Mr. Hep- 
burn was also thinking of the doomed Peter. 

“T wonder how well he (Continued on page 39) 
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WOMAN’S WORLD makes another important announcement. 
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It is good 


news—and almost as important as the announcement of Mr. Dwyer’s coming 
to make your magazine still more interesting and still more helpful to you. 


HE WOMAN’S WORLD wants to supply its readers 
with the best patterns—just as it wants to include 
in its columns the best stories, the most helpful 

departments and the most interesting articles. 

For some time we have felt that our pattern service 
might be improved. Our patterns were good and they 
were undoubtedly cheap—for ten cents seems a small 
sum to pay for a paper pattern. 

The policy of our editors, however, is to be ever on 
the alert for improvement, whether it be in*literature 
or in service to the subscribers. So, with this pattern 
idea in mind, we began first to look about. We very 
soon found that the best stores in the country, like 
Marshall Field & Company, and John Wanamaker, were 
selling Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. That seemed 
interesting. We felt that there must be some good 
reason for it, for these great department stores cater to 
the best trade in the country and must, of necessity, 
supply that trade with the best things at reasonable 
prices. 

The price of these, we found, was fifteen cents. 
That made us hesitate a moment, but only a moment, 
for we knew perfectly well that if they were really worth 
the price, a difference of five cents in the cost of a dress 
or other garment was too small to worry about. 

So we began our investigation. We went straight 
to the Home Pattern Company and saw the patterns 
made. We saw how simple and practical they were— 
how easy they had made it to follow the instructions— 
how perfect the workmanship was. 

Then we talked with the fashion authorities, the 


men and women who select the styles, for it is upon 
them that real success depends. 

The ‘office of a pattern company is a busy place. 
[Every week new styles are decided upon and made up 
into paper patterns for American women. 

Many of these styles originate in Paris, but some 
are designed in New York. 

Few Paris styles suit our women, because, however 
beautiful they may be, they are often too extreme. In 
such cases the fashion editors re-design them, preserving 
all that is graceful and beautiful, but making them 
more simple, or more modest—correcting, in fact, any 
fault they find and which they know by long experience, 
American women would not care for. 

It was all very interesting. These people are artists. 
They produce perfect and stylish patterns because they 
know how, or have the ‘‘knack’’ to select wisely, and also 
because they are so watchful and take such infinite care. 

We were soon convinced that these were the pat- 
terns for our readers, but we did not stop at that. We 
reserved our decision until we got reports from stores in 
various parts of the country. We asked many questions 
—as to how they sold, how their customers liked them, 
and with what success these customers met in using the 
patterns—makin§$ gowns, children’s clothes and all the 
other things. 

These reports impressed us more deeply than the 
things we had learned before. We hesitated no longer, 
and are now glad to announce to our readers that the 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns will be at their service, 
through the Woman’s World, beginning in this number. 


Man’s World—By 


The Lobby Investigation 


VERY newspaper man who ever worked in Wash- 

ington has known of the existence of lobbyists in 
Congress. The left-handed branch of the government 
is as old as the Republic itself; special interests have 
always endeavored to influence the deliberations of 
capitol hill. In the corridor throngs of any Washington 
hotel may be found at all times known agents of the 
subterranean forces that never cease their pernicious 
sapping and tunneling. Rumor flies freely along 
Pennsylvania avenue and at one time or another her 
besmirched wings have beat above the heads of practi- 
cally every congressman and senator. Therefore it is 
a more than pleasant surprise to learn, as the delibera- 
tions of the lobby investigating committee progress, 
how comparatively futile after all has been the recent 
influence of the ‘‘secret government.’’ It is to the last- 
ing credit of Congress as a body that so few of its mem- 
bers can be definitely accused of violating the honor of 
their constituencies. Faith in legislative bodies is the 
foundation of faith in their wisdom. We are prone to 
believe that a good man makes a good law and con- 
fidence in our law is confidence in the stability of our 
commonwealth. 


Lunatic Murderers and a Bad Law 


HyAkey THAW’S escape from Matteawan is of 
itself of passing interest. Whether or not 
he remains free, once beyond the borders of the 
state under whose laws he was committed, is a vital 
issue. Such unfortunates at large are greater menaces 
than fugitive murderers. 

Crimes of violence are generally actuated by swift 
resentment, sudden passion and real or imagined self- 
cefense. The man with the blood of one fellow- 
creature on his soul is generally the last to commit a 
second and similar crime. The history of the courts 
shows that those acquitted of murder seldom reappear 
in the dock. But a crazy homicide constantly threat- 
ens the security of the commonwealth. 

There is stringent need for a revision of the lunacy 
laws. We do not pretend to pass upon the wisdom of 
the statutes which bestow immunity upon the escaped 


inmates of asylums committed to care for hallucina- 
tions and harmless aberrations, but common sense 
urges national and international recognition of the right 
of the local authorities over the persons of vicious 
paranoiacs. 


1863—Gettysburg—1913 


HE Boys in Blue are marching through— 
“The Boys of Sixty-Three.”’ 

The stripes and stars, where stars and bars 
One time were fluttering free, 

Now gaily flaunt, and southrons gaunt, 
Proud in their coats of gray, 

Are round it prest with eager breast 
To cheer along the way. 

For north and south no longer are— 
We’re one where once were two— 

And Yankee boys to Dixie’s tune 
The South are marching through. 


The Dethronement of Sulzer 


OOR Sulzer on the waxen wings of vanity sought 

to flap his way into the stars, only to fall with 
melted pinions into the muck of internecine party 
strife. A strange combination, this impeached governor 
of New York, native to the point of childishness, cun- 
ning with all the trickeries of the ward politician. An 
overgrown moth, blindly circling where the limelight 
was whitest, unable to distinguish between notoriety 
and fame, adept in phrases and superficial in phases. 
A Narcissus in love with his voice, ranting for the popu- 
lace, ever avid for an audience, posing before the news- 
paper camera in the toga of Henry Clay, even as he 
boyishly requested the attendant reporters to ‘“‘say 
something nice’’ about him. 

A creation of Tammany set upon the throne of the 
empire state by the single whim of its chief, once 
seated he forgets the potency of his sponsors and con- 
ceives himself as powerful as his office. 

Today he stands discredited, demoted from his lofty 
estate, ridiculed and pitied by the multitude, supported 
only by the allegiance of a few loyal friends, whose code 


Herbert Kaufman 


rather than his personality sustains them at his side. 
The test of greatness arrives with the opportunity to 
be great. 


Another Medical Miracle 


O MY mind the greatest achievement thus far cred- 

ited to 1918 is the discovery of a local anaes- 
thetic by means of which any part of the body may be 
operated upon and rendered immune from sensation 
for a period of days. Only those who have endured 
the agony subsequent to the surgeon’s knife can estimate 
the immeasurable boon thereby conferred upon man- 
kind. Nowadays operations of themselves are seldom 
fatal. The scalpel is wielded with such deftness and 
precision that the vital organs themselves can be cut 
and sutured with impunity. 

General asepsis has been advanced to a stage of per- 
fection beyond the estimate of a former generation, 
but the shock and the insistent pain, the unbearable 
twinges and qualms always attendant upon opera- 
tions, have until now been comparatively uncontrol- 
lable. Alleviation has been possible only through 
the use of powerful narcotics, and the days immedi- 
ately following the operation inevitably find the pa- 
tient so devitalized that drugs, strong enough to deaden 
consciousness, frequently prove too violent for the 
enfeebled constitution. 

What may we not hope in the future from the “heal- 
ing steel,’”’ now that leg and arm, neck or abdomen, 
may be to all intents and purposes indefinitely cut off 
from communication from the centers? It will be as 
though the doctor called upon a one-legged man, re- 
moved his false limb, carried it home, chiseled, planed 
and sawed and sandpapered it, and returned it later in 
the week. 

Wonderful times are these and lucky indeed the gen- 
eration that shares them! : 

Civilization advances at the double quick when 
within a hundred years of such miracles as these am- 
putation was performed while the injured screamed and 
struggled in the grasp of a pair of strong-armed neigh- 
bors, as the doctor dug and chipped in the living flesh 
and bone, and sealed the spurting stump with a dab 
of boiling pitch. 
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‘KNOX’S COLUMN 


of famous surprise recipes 


HIS column will acquaint you with the variety of uses for KNOX 
SPARKLING GELATINE —for your Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, Ice 


Creams, Sherbets, Salads, Candies, etc. 
In ordering your next lot of groceries be sure to order a supply of KNOX 


PLAIN GELATINE, also a supply of KNOX ACIDULATED GELATINE, which is 
the same as the plain, except that it contains an envelope of Lemon Flavoring, 
saving the expense of buying lemons. Each package contains tablet for coloring. 


To insure success with the following recipes, you should use 


K. NOX | 
GELATINE 


Serve Chicken in Jelly as the Famous Caterers Do 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
A bay leaf. 


1 cup cold water. Achicken. A slice of onion. 
3 stalks of celery. 

Soften gelatine 5 minutes in the cold water; cook the chicken 
in boiling water until tender, then remove skin and bones and re- 
turn to the same pan with the vegetables and spices and a little 
salt; reduce to a quart; then add softened gelatine and strain 
over chicken in a mold. Set aside in a cold place. Serve in 


thin slices. Garnish with celery leaves or parsley. 


6 peppercorns. 


Try this Prize-Winning Perfection Salad 


16 box Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 1 cup finely shredded cabbage. 1% cup cold water. 
Juice of 1 lemon. 1 cup mild vinegar. Y cup sugar. 1 pint boiling water. 
2 cups celery, cut in small pieces. 1 teaspoonful salt. 14 can sweet red peppers, finely cut. 

Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes; add vinegar, lemon 
juice, boiling water, sugar and salt. When beginning to set add 
remaining ingredients. Turn into mold and chill. Serve on 
lettuce leaves with mayonnaise dressing, or cut in dice and serve 
in cases made of red or green peppers; or mixture may be shaped 
in molds lined with pimentoes. A delicious accompaniment to 
cold chicken or veal. 


Knox Jellied Apple is a Delicious Dessert 


14 envelope Knox Gelatine. 14 cup cold water. 6or7 tart apples. Juice 44lemon. 34 cup boiling water. 

Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes; dissolve in 14 cup boiling water. Pare, quarter, core apples, 
cut quarters in slices; put layer of slices in earthen dish with tight cover; 
sprinkle with sugar; continue layers till all apple and sugar are used; add 
¥% cup boiling water, cover and cook very slowly in oven till apples are 
tender and dark red color. Mix dissolved gelatine and lemon juice 
through apple and turn into border mold. When cold turn from mold, sur- 
round with triangles of lemon jelly; fill open center with whipped cream. 


For the Last Course—Knox Marshmallow Cream 


Vg envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. ¥% cup cold water. 1% cup boiling water. | Whites of 
4 eggs. 1 cup sugar. 1 teaspoon vanilla. 1 teaspoon lemon extract. 14% squares chocolate. 

Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes; add boiling water and place over tea kettle until dissolved. Cool, 
but do not chill. Stir sugar into dissolved gelatine. Beat the whites of eggs 
very light, and to the eggs add the gelatine and sugar, a few spoonfuls at a time, 
beating constantly. Divide quickly into 3 parts. To the first part add part of 
the pink color found in package and flavor with vanilla, to the second part add 
melted chocolate and vanilla flavoring, and flavor the third part with lemon. 
Mold in layers in square mold, adding nuts to the pink part and red cherries to 
the white. Chill, cut in slices and serve with or without whipped cream or sauce 
made with the yolks of eggs. Attractive if served with ice cream instead of cake. 


Send for this FREE Recipe Book 


Ap illustrated book of recipes for Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, Sherbets, Salads, 
Candies, etc., sent FREE for your grocer’s name. Pint sample for 2-cent stamp and grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO., 12 Knox Ave. 


, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Music by Mail 


Tell me what you want to know about music and I will send you a book that probably will give 
you more information about it than anything you ever have seen; you know that music is some- 
thing far beyond what is usually understood by the word. If you are the one in a thousand who “has 
been looking for years’”’ for a book that places music on a basis of truth—here is your opportunity to get it. 

I expect ten thousand “live” readers of this magazine will send for it; any in excess of this 
number will be disappointed. Send ten cents in stamps or coin. John A. Campbell, President 


Quinn - Campbell Conservatory of Music, BoRuine’ chinese ineos 


Building, Chicago, Hlinois 


How to Play How to Compose 


How to Teach How to Understand 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Hints on the Art of Living 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


Great Women 
NOBLE woman is 


nobler than a 
noble man. 
For this reason; 


that our estimate of 
women is always un- 
consciously  vitiated 
by her personal charm, 
or the lack of it. 

We forgive a wom- 
an anything, and give 
her everything, if she 
be attractive. 

When we come to 
electing a man sena- 
tor, or entrusting him 
with our law business, or buying the books he 
writes and thus making him rich and famous, 
we never ask whether he be handsome or ugly, 
winning or repellent. 

A man’s greatness may be in a measure im- 
personal; a woman cannot escape her person. 

Among the men who are successful, many of 
them owe it to their own courage and skill. 
Among the women who enjoy wealth, rule in 
society and sip the cream of life, most of them 
owe it to their natural born charm alone. 

Hence I say that a beautiful woman who suc- 
ceeds in becoming useful and good, or a woman 
not endowed with graces who does great things, 
is entitled to more credit than the men who win. 

The life of man is in the democracy of deeds; 
the life of woman is in the aristocracy of tastes. 


Lovely Women 


Amore all the wild beasts that roam the con- 
fines of civilization, the beautiful woman 
who is selfish is the most fearsome. 

All of us, in our speculative moments, have 
felt inclined to tinker with the universe and get 
it better adjusted to our ideas of what ought to 
be; and I have fancied that, if there be a screw 
loose anywhere in the great scheme of things, it 
is that adorable women are not always good; 
and it has seemed to me that if I had been ar- 
ranging things I would have made the repel- 
lent women bad and the attractive ones great 
and noble; for, if for no other reason, it is the 
charming women who win husbands most 
easily, exercise the most powerful attracting 
power over the males, and hence do most 
toward determining the future of the race. 

But the pretty minxes are not the best women 
as arule. So I suppose the next best thing we 
can do is to segregate them, banish them all, 
say, to Peru, and leave among us only the un- 
prepossessing. : 

(And what a passenger business the Panama 
Canal would do then!) 


The Two-Fold Me 


ACH of us has in himself not only a me 
(a soul, or self, or ego) but two of them. 

One of these is the self which one shares with 
the world. Most of one’s ideas are not original 
but borrowed from others. In like manner our 
emotions are but a part of the common emo- 
tions of the crowd. Our words—millions of 
other people use the same words. 

We little realize how much of what we say, 
think, feel and believe is just a fragment of the 
general mass of what the world about us says, 
thinks, feels and believes. 

There is a general or common Me, and a par- 
ticular or individual Me. It is the common 
Me that joins a sect or party, for we must sub- 
scribe to the creed or platform; it is the particu- 
lar Me that has doubts, and is always more or 
less a heretic and a mugwump. 

The complete personality is one in which both 
the common and the particular Me are recog- 
nized and encouraged. Without the common 
soul we could have no society, no state, no fel- 
lowship, no racial solidarity. If one em- 
phasizes his -own individuality too much he 
finds himself losing these mutual humanities. 

On the other hand it is by developing our 
particular Me that we gainiorce. To think and 
feel only as others do, is to be colorless and com- 
monplace. 


Married Happiness 
6¢ A ND now,” said the gray-haired parson, 
after the ceremony, as he put his hands 
upon the clasped hands of the bride and groom, 
and beamed smilingly upon them, “I am going 
to give you just one word of advice. It is 
this. Don’t both get angry at the same time!” 

It was a very wise, because teachable, young 
couple, and they laid the old man’s words to 
heart. . 

And they lived happily ever after. 

They soon discovered they both had temper. 
So when one was hot the other remained cool, 
and waited. The beauty of bad temper is that 
it dies down after while. It is not like a bad 
disposition. 

They also discovered that they were not one, 
but eternally two. They were one flesh accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, but they were two per- 
sonalities. 

Perceiving this they agreed to respect each 
other’s moods, whims, tastes, opinions and 
antipathies. 

When they had children they treated them 
with the same consideration. And their family 
was very contented. 

For love not only assimilates the two loves; 
after while it sharply reveals their differences; 
and true love is founded on individuality. They 


two must ever remain positive and negative; 
if they both become positive there is no more 
electricity. 
At the House of Aspasia - 
‘THE higher reaches of character are often 
closely imitated by dullness. 

A statesman may be calm under attack, well- 
poised in the midst of confusion, immovable be- 
fore popular outcry, because he is great; he can 
also make a very good impression in the above- 
mentioned ways by simply being stupid. 

Many a wife has gotten the credit for noble- 
ness in that she lived and kept the peace with 
a fractious, wayward, impossible husband, 
when the truth of the matter is that she was 
phlegmatic, of torpid temper and slow nerve- 
action. 

Many a child is called good when in reality 
he is deficient. 

There is more than one prominent citizen 
who is renowned for his dignity, whilst the 
reason his face is always so grave and imposing 
is that his brains are oatmeal. 

A person with true genius, with the fire and 
force of creative imagination, is down in the 
books of fate for trouble and the scorn of men, 
as a rule. 

The most brilliant circle in ancient Athens 
gathered at the house of Aspasia; there were 
Anaxagoras, Phidias and Socrates; the respect- 
able folk of the city drove them all to exile or 
death; yet “the name of every man who joined 
in the discussions at Aspasia’s house is writ 
large in history; the name of none of their 
enemies is remembered.” 


The City 


HAVE you ever seen a city? Have you ever 
seen a great city? As you enter the city 
upon the railway train you behold miles and 
miles of cars standing upon interminable 
tracks that cover the earth like strands of a 
gigantic cobweb; you behold huge grain ele- 
vators, modern pyramids to the glory-of com- 
merce; factories, whose myriad windows make 
them look like thousand-eyed monsters. You 
walk the streets and gaze up at great office 
buildings, each containing a restless cityful of 
people. You listen to the din in the streets, the 
rush of elevated trains, the clang of cable cars, 
the rattle of wagons, the inchoate cry of news- 
boys and venders, all melting into a mighty 
roar as of a huge cataract! But—have you seen 
the City? 

No! For the city is composed essentially of 
ghosts, invisible, intangible, soundless. The 
city is the wrestling place of souls. If you 
could see them! They are hoping, fearing, pray- 
ing; some are drowning their tattered sensi- 
bilites in wine; some are growing, straight, 
sweet, fragrant as a lily; some of them have 
faces horrid, devilish, mowing in fierce ugliness; 
they are weeping, rejoicing. If you could see 
these invisible flames we call souls you would 
perceive them running together sometimes in 
strange mixtures of fires, making conflagrations 
we call a panic, a strike, a revival of religion, 


The Steam-Roller 


HE steam-roller is a machine for making 
roads. It crushes down all the unequal 
stones toa common level. It unifies and makes 
smooth jagged rock-personalities. It is the pre- 
parer of progress. 

Organization is the human steam-roller. The 
Catholic Church was the steam-roller of medieval 
Europe. The Methodist Conference of today 
is a steam-roller. So is the Political Party. So 
is the Burlington Railroad, the Standard Oil 
Company and the Steel Trust. : 

So is the smart set in any given town. Th 
only way to avoid being flattened by it is to 
side-step. 

The public school and the university are 
steam-rollers. They are to reduce youth to the 
uniformity of the cultured person. When you 
have lost your individuality and conformed en- 
tirely to their set standards, they give you a 
degree. 

The steam-roller is a good thing. Without it 
there would be no progress, the country could 
not be developed, society would lose its exclu- 
sive charm, and capital could not be amassed. 

Still, comma, there are those who think that 
the life that was crushed out was worth possibly 
more than the smooth road. 


To See What We Shall See 


HE best part of traveling is just seeing what 
you can see. 

When you go to Paris, for instance, you may 
go where the guide-book and your friends ad- 
vise you, and I will not say that you will not 
be diverted and profited thereby; but best of 
all for the jaded spirit will it be to wander at 
times aimlessly through back streets, peeping 
into curious shops, and observing the life of 
the thoroughfare. 

And, by the way, you don’t have to go abroad 
to travel. You can make voyages in your own 
town and neighborhood. Almost always you 
are going somewhere when you walk out; sup- . 
pose now you go nowhere, upon no business, 
only to see what you can see; so doing you will 
make marvelous discoveries in the familiar 
woods and ways. 

There are men in New York who have never 
taken an idle ramble in the city though they 
have lived there for years; so to them it is a 
prison and not an enchanted place. 

When you no more desire to see what you shall 
see, when the feeling of adventure fades from 
life, it is a sign you are growing old. ; 
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Novel Hallowe’en Decorations 


By ADELE MENDEL 


"THE air of mysticism and the magic spell 
which seems to enthrall the earth on 
October 31st tends to make the Hallowe’en 
celebration the most jovial of all the holidays. 
Hallowe’en may be celebrated as a harvest 
festival, with autumn vegetables, fruits and 
vines for the main decorative scheme, or as a 
witch-night party with the idea that the super- 
natural asserts itself at that time, and that by 
different tests the future may be revealed. 

There is a wonderful assortment of novelties 
to choose from for this cele- 
bration—goblins, witches, fairies, 
black cats, ghosts, scarecrows, 
snakes, owls, pumpkin faces, 
bats or anything suggestive of 
the unusual and unexpected, will 
help make the affair a distinc- 
tive success. “Weird” is the key- 
note to accentuate for the occa- 
sion. 

For an effective Hallowe’en 
decoration why not have an ele- 
ment of mystery and secrecy in 
the invitations. Cut out black 


cats of paper, write the invitations in red or 
white ink, and then cut them into smal] 
pieces and insert in a black or yellow envelope 
and allow the recipient to decipher it. 

Another clever idea is to write the invitation 
in verse, omitting the name and address of the 
hostess. If a response is not received, a day or 
two previous to the affair will be ample time to 
announce the name and address; though I am 
sure when a person’s curiosity is aroused they 
will endeavor to discover who sent the card. 

Hallowe’en decorations can not be too gay or 
startling in color. Black and white, orange and 
black, yellow and scarlet, black and red are 
splendid combinations. A most alluring room 
decoration is to make pumpkin blossoms of cir- 
cles of yellow crushed paper and trim the 
natural branches of the trees }with them by 
inserting the twigs through the center of the 
flower. Great clusters of the branches can be 
trimmed with slashed grey crepe paper hanging 
over the natural bare branches to represent 
moss. You can weave spiders’ webs in corners 
over the curtains by using fine wire wound with 
black paper. Natural-looking spiders can be 
purchased for a few cents. As you work many 
original ideals will suggest themselves, but don’t 
forget about the pumpkin faces cut out of pump- 
kins, or you can hollow out the pumpkins and 
use them for flower vases. Box lanterns are so 
simple to make and very effective. The chil- 
dren will have all the more fun if you let them 


help. Just take a pasteboard box and cut out 
the ears, eyes, nose and mouth, and cover the 
box with paper in any grotesque way you 
choose. Paste colored tissue paper behind the 
features. Insert a candle, by melting a little 
until it stands firm, or if possible illuminate 
with electric lights. 

The table illustrated can be copied with little 
labor and small expense. ‘The tablecloth is 
white with a ruffle of crepe paper designed with 
witches and pumpkins. This is attached at the 
edge of the table with a black 
and yellow rope made of twisted 
paper. The unique  center- 
piece represents a witch’s ket- 
tle. A round kettle or padded 
box can be used and’ covered 
with a black crepe paper. - This 
swings by means of a hook 
from three sticks covered in 
black paper, with a black and 
yellow bow at the top. Under- 
neath the kettle is red paper 
to represent the fire. If one 
wishes, the kettle can be filled 


Colonial bou- 
quets, made of vegetables, finished with a 
lace paper doily and the stems wrapped in tin 
foil, would be very novel. For the men, have 
souvenirs suitable for the occasion. Tiny 
ghosts, or diminutive witches on broomsticks. 
Witches’ brooms are made by tying fine slashed 
crepe paper to sticks, or boughs of the trees, or 
black cats, owls or cats, which can be used as 
match or ash receivers, are appropriate. The 
nut cups are similar in design to the center- 
piece. If paper plates are used, the design in the 
tablecloth can be cut out and pasted on. 

The ices are served in miniature witches’ 
hats, made of orange paper adorned with cats 
and witches cut out of the decorative paper. 
The candle shades are covered with black and 
orange paper and decorated with Hallowe’en 
designs. The wise old owl is in evidence on the 
place cards. Ghostly quotations, or original 
jingles foretelling the future, add to the merri- 
ment of the Hallowe’en frolic. 

Conundrum nuts are also placed at each 
place. The nuts are hollowed out and a yellow 
slip of paper containing riddles is inserted, then 
the shells are tied together with black and yel- 
low narrow ribbons, A suitable prize is awarded 
to the one guessing the most conundrums. 

To further carry out the idea of the super- 
natural, the room should be dimly lighted, and 
the waitresses can have witches costumes or 
represent ghosts. 


with appropriate souvenirs. 


What We Know About Sashes 


HAVE you noticed that sashes of one sort or 
another are appearing on gowns of all 
kinds? This is one of those whims of fashion 
that sometimes come upon us unaware and 
take the buyers, who must provide for the 
popular demand, almost by storm. All at once 
a sash is wanted, or several sashes, for the 
street gown, the afternoon gown, the visiting 
toilette, the evening dress. Everybody wants 
them from Maine to California. 

Behind the scenes in the ribbon department 
and in the dressmaking shop, all hands that can 
make a bow or copy one already made, are busy. 
The fertile brain of the woman in charge is 
busy varying the models or designing new 
things. The dress designed for any occasion 
without a sash will be the exception to the rule. 

The three-yard length of wide, soft ribbons, 
wound once and a half about the waist and 
knotted at the side midway between the knee 
and hip, is called “The Wishbone” sash, and is 


immensely popular. Then there is the “Geisha,” 
which is a wide girdle ending in a butterfly bow, 
with or without short ends. The bow is posed 
either at the front or back. 

The “Twentieth Century” is made of nar- 
rower ribbon and wound twice about the 
waist. It ties in front and the bow is pinned 
just below the line of the bust. Ribbon for this 
sash is three or four inches in width and the 
ends short. 

The “Norman” is a splendid sash of. very 
wide ribbon, finished with a full bow made of 
loops of graduated lengths. 

“The Dresden” is a flat sash and bow of 
figured ribbon, having a made buckle of 
silk or velvet sewed to it. It is very fashionable. 
The Roman girdle is of heavy corded Roman 
striped ribbon, and is worn about the waist 
without hanging ends or bows. The ends of 
this girdle are finished with hooks and eyes for 
fastening. 


To Produce Perfect 
Biscuit. To deliver 
Them in Perfect 


This is the one aim of the 
National Biscuit Company. Im- 
proved manufacturing methods, 
new machinery, ceaseless care, 
greatest skill, finest materials, 
perfect cleanliness, 
bakeries have resulted. 


_ Delivery in perfect condition has 
been accomplished by the use of con- 
venient packages with the famous In-er- 
seal Trade Mark; also by the familiar 
glass front can and by the attractive 
small tins. Thus the delicate crispness, 
freshness, and flavor of the biscuit are 


retained. 


Condition 


splendid 


ra” 


NATIONAL: 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY © 


CECILIABIScL 


The National Biscuit Company ex- 
ercises etemal vigilance in selecting 
the flour and sugar, butter and eggs, 
nuts and spices, fruits and flavors which 
enter into its products. 


These perfect ingredients are trans- 
formed by skilled bakers into perfect 
National Biscuit Company biscuit— 
sweetened and unsweetened—known 
as crackers and cookies, wafers and 
snaps, cakes and jumbles. ‘There are 
many varieties, each the best of its kind. 


Wherever biscuit are sold, there you 
will find the perfect biscuit of the 
National Biscuit Company. The Coast 
to Coast distributing service of the 
National Biscuit Company assures a 
constant supply to every part of the 


United States. 
Buy biscuit baked by 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Always look for that Name 


615 Tested Recipes and a Calendar 


of Dinners'by-Marion Hasris Nei! 


This iS eeibetet 
Book 


contains the interesting 
story of Crisco, its dis- 
covery and manufacture. 
In addition —and you 
will be especially inter- 
ested in this—it contains 
615 original tested cook- 
ing recipes, and 365 din- 
ner menus, by one of 
the foremost authorities 
in the country, Marion 
Harris Neil. 

How many times have 
you asked ‘“‘What shall 
we have for dinner?” 
Miss Neil’s Calendar of 
Dinners answers the ques- 
tion. The menus tell what, 
and the recipes tell how. 
The menus are dated, so 
that each is seasonable. 
They are not elaborate; 
they are such as the aver- 
age family would desire. 


The book is bound in stiff 
blue and gold cloth, with 


a cover design by Brehm; 
attractively illustrated 
throughout, and is some- 
thing which you will use 
constantly. 


In order to limit the circulation to 
those who really want it, a nominal 
charge of ten cents in stamps or coin 


is made. Address Dept. O 10, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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The Heart of the House 


By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


Some Ideas for Hallowe’en Parties 


OR an_ old-fash- 
ioned Hallowe’en 
party, a barn, attic, 
cornfield, where the 
shocks of corn are 
standing, or the woods, 
is chosen. When the 
modern house is used 
the rooms may be 
decorated to give 
the effect of a barn 
filled with fall 
fruits. 

Pumpkins are used 
not only for jack-o’- 
lanterns, but as a part 
of the decorations. A 
large pumpkin may be cut and scooped out in 
such a way as to form a basket with a handle. 
This basket may be filled with small fruits. 
Another large pumpkin may be cut in halves 
and scooped out so as to secure a large yellow 
bowl, from which the punch may be served. 
The mantels may be piled with corn, small 
pumpkins and any Hallowe’en images. The 
house may be entirely lighted with jack-o’- 
lanterns made from pumpkins, apple gourds, red 
and green peppers and carrots. If electric lights 
are used, the bulbs may be shaded with yellow 
paper decorated with black cats, blackbirds or 
crescents. 

All kinds of vines and autumn leaves lend 
themselves nicely to decorations for a Hallow- 
e’en party. In the country a shock of corn is 
often used for corner decorations, with a scare- 
crow standing near. 

Witches made of pillows on broom handles 
stand in the halls or on stair landings. 

The favors should be made by the guests. 
Paper, pencils, black and red ink, carrots, pota- 


A Day’s Menu and 
of the 


Poached Eggs on Toast 
Baked Apple 
Lunch or Supper 
Macaroni and Cheese Corn Bread 
Cookies Apple Sauce 


Rolled Oats 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Tomato Soup Baked Potatoes 
Baked Bananas Round Steak Balls 
Apple Dumplings Baked 


Baked Bananas 

Remove the skins and scrape the stringy 
fiber from six very ripe bananas. They should 
be dark colored before peeled, but not mushy or 
dark inside. Cut them lengthwise in halves and 
dispose in a granite or aluminum dish. Mix 
together two tablespoons of butter, one-third 
cup of sugar, and two tablespoons lemon juice. 
Put this mixture on and between the bananas. 
Bake fifteen minutes, and turn the bananas. 
Bake about fifteen minutes more, or until the 
bananas are a golden brown and the syrup is 
thick. Serve with the meat. Some enjoy 
baked bananas as a sweet salad or dessert. 

Macaroni and Cheese 

Break macaroni in inch lengths. 

One cup macaroni, 2 quarts of boiling water, 
1 tablespoon of salt. 

Put the water and salt on the fire and have 
boiling rapidly. Then put in the macaroni and 
boil twenty minutes; strain and pour cold water 
over it to prevent the pieces from sticking to- 
gether. Cover the bottom of a baking dish 
with the cooked macaroni; sprinkle with grated 
American cheese; continue until the macaroni 
is all used. Have ready a white sauce and pour 
it over the macaroni and cheese. The white 
sauce should nearly cover the macaroni. Cover 
the top with bread crumbs well buttered, and 
bake until the crumbs are brown. 

White Sauce 

Two tablespoons of butter, 114 tablespoons 
of flour, 1 cup scalded milk, 14 teaspoon-of salt, 
pepper. (Level measurements.) 

Put the butter in the upper part of a double 
boiler and set over a slow fire until the butter 
is melted and bubbling, but not brown. Then 
stir in the flour mixed with the seasonings. 
When thoroughly blended pour on the scalded 
milk, about one-third at a time, beating and 
stirring constantly. Now set the dish in the 
lower part of the double boiler partly filled with 
boiling water, and allow to cook until thick and 
smooth. 

This white sauce may be used for any creamed 
vegetables or meat. A little sweet cream may 
be added and used for cream toast. 

Corn Bread 

Three-fourths cup of yellow corn meal, 14 
cup of flour, 144 cup of sugar, 5 teaspoons of 
baking powder, 1% teaspoon of salt, 1 cup of 
milk, 1 egg, 2 tablespoons of melted butter. 

Mix dry ingredients, add the milk, egg (beat- 
en) and the butter. Bake twenty or thirty 
minutes. 

Cream of Tomato Soup Which Will Not 
Curdle 

Cook and strain ripe tomatoes. A very little 
soda may be added, but it should be done very 
sparingly, not more than one-fourth teaspoon 
to one quart of tomato pulp. Make a white 
sauce from the recipe given above. Have the 
tomato pulp in a sauce pan and the white sauce 
cooked and ready. When ready to serve, and 
not before, pour the tomato mixture into the 
white sauce and beat with a large spoon or egg 


toes, peppers and apples, with utensils for cut- 

ting and scooping, are furnished. A prize is 

given to the guest producing the cleverest favor. 
Some Hallowe’en Charms 


Throw apple parings over the shoulder and 
they will always fall into the mystic letter on 
Hallow’een night. Nuts named and put in 
twos on the dying coals are prophetic of future 
life. If one snaps away from the other, it means 
a separation. If it returns, it indicates reunion. 
If both burn together, the course of true love 
will run smooth. 


Some Suggestions for Young Folks 


Several years ago I attended a Hallowe'en 
party given by a young girl. She used many of 
the above suggestions in decorations, with 
some very attractive additions. There was a 
large jack-o’-lantern on each gate post and peep- 
ing out of the attic window. We were met at 
the door by a ghostly figure who pointed up- 
stairs. At the head of the stairs another sheet- 
wound figure pointed to the bedroom where we 
removed our wraps. Another ghost stood at the 
living-room entrance and handed each a card 
cut from brown paper and decorated with black 
cats. These cards were arranged much like 
dance cards, with spaces for engagements. 
They read like this: “9:00 o’clock, Mr. A. on 
the cellar stairs. 9:30, Mr. B. reception hall 
seat. 10:00. Mr. C. kitchen table, etc.” 

The refreshments were served all over the 
house. We went to the basement for the apples, 
hot coffee was on the kitchen range; the nuts 
were in the attic; the pumpkin pie in the pantry; 
candy in the library; plates of doughnuts on the 
dining-room table, and a large pail of fruit 
punch on the kitchen table. 

This was the jolliest Hallowe’en party I ever 
attended. We were constantly moving around 
and were met everywhere with surprises. 


How to Make Some 
Dishes 


beater. If the white sauce is poured into the 
tomato mixture it will curdle, as the acid of the 
tomato acts on only a small part of the white 
sauce at a time. The soup plates should be hot, 
and have in the center of each a small piece of 
butter. Pour the cream soup into the dishes as 
soon as the two mixtures are combined and 
serve at once, with freshly crisped crackers. 
Ginger Cookies 

Two cups of molasses, 1 cup of sugar, 1 cup of 
lard or meat fryings, 1 cup of butter or beef 
drippings, 2 level tablespoons of soda. 

Put in a saucepan and bring to boiling point. 
Stir enough to prevent the sugar sticking to the 
bottom. When boiled set aside to cool. When 
cold add: 

Three eggs, well beaten; 1 teaspoon of ginger, 
1 teaspoon of salt, 1 teaspoon of cinnamon. 

Mix very stiff, roll and sugar. A piece of 
jelly or a raisin may be put in the middle of each 
cooky. If the first group of ingredients are 
mixed and boiled at night, one may bake the 
cookies as early as desired in the morning. 

This recipe has been used a great many times 
by different cooks with success. 


A New and Delicious Way to Dress Cooked 
Cabbage 

Cut in pieces (do not chop or shave fine) as 
much cabbage as desired to cook. Cover with 
water and cook until tender, but not dark col- 
ored. When done drain, and while hot mix into 
it a dressing made as follows: 

Cream one-third cup of butter and beat into 
it the yolks of three eggs, one at a time, one-half 
teaspoon of paprika, one teaspoon of salt and 
the juice of a lemon. If the lemon is not very 
juicy use one and a half lemons. Stir this mix- 
ture into the hot cabbage, which is sitting on a 
warm part of the range. When cooked enough 
pour into a hot serving dish. This dressing very 
much resembles the Hollandaise sauce and is 
much easier to make. It is also delicious with 
cauliflower or brussels sprouts. 

If the new housekeeper wishes to please her 
husband always serve hot foods in hot dishes and 
cold things in cold dishes. 

Serve meals on time. 

Keep the table linen clean. 

Don’t wear old street clothes for house gowns. 
A seven-cent print or lawn looks much better 
than a half worn out silk or broadcloth in the 
kitchen. 

Learn to make good coffee, broil a steak and 
mix French dressing at once. 

Spend some of your spare time studying cook 
books, menus and food principles. Nothing 
will please him better. 

Learn at least one new dish every week and 
introduce it into your menus. 

If you never have gone or can’t go now to a 
school of Domestic Science, ask your mother, 
aunt and grandmother to teach you their favor- 
ite dishes. 

Form a housekeepers’ organization and meet 
once a week to exchange housekeeping ideas and 
recipes. Such a club affords more real pleasure 
and profit than any of the so-called amusement 
clubs. Take turns meeting at the different 
homes. The woman who entertains demon- 
strates and serves her favorite dish. 

Make it a point to have order and cleanliness 
reigning supreme when your husband returns 
from his day’s work. 

It is the duty and privilege of every wife to 
convert into happiness and a home such condi- 
tions and materials as are at hand. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Make that kettle 


bright with a few 
gentle touches of 


the marvelous cleanser 
of everything. 


[ERK FAIRBANK SonPany] 


CHICAGO 


*‘Let the GOLD 
DUST TWINS 
do your work’’ 


— 
' 


Wasnino Powder 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 


Phosphated or Plain 


GELATINE 


Winners of $5.00 Prizes’ Offered in July 


Gulfport, Miss. ; 


G as. Fisher, Akron, .- 
Ohio; Mrs. L, Oury, Little Rock, Ark.; Mrs. Lillie aes 
Washington, D. ; Mrs. R. Ro B 

. Geary, Dorchester, Mass.; Estelle L., Matteson, Walton, 
N. Y.; Mrs. H. B. Ashton, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs, E. E. Fitz, Maiden 


Rock, Wis., Mrs. C. B. Mattison, Newark, N. J.; Estelle L, 
N pei oP Chesby, So. Berwick, Me.; 

Mrs. O.C. Wells, Riverhead, N. Y.; Marie Hall, Meriden. Gonn.: i} 

Mrs. C. E. Short, s. J.C. Lee, 

3 Miss Mollie C. 


-Pboenix, Ariz.; M. J. N.Y 
Holmes, Milton, Mass.; Mrs. Elizabeth L. Atkinson Bristow, 
Co} Yi cheyenne, 


Towa; Mrs. O. 9 eae 
Wyo.; Mrs. J. A. Dostal, So. Omaha, Neb.; Mrs 
.; Mrs u “Chieago, Ill.; Mrs. G. 
Columbus, Ohio; Miss Ina Heach, Brayton, Iowa; 
Mrs. C. H. Hanson, 
C.; Mrs. Edgar Arnold, "Winchester, Va. . 


We thank everyone who has sent such excellent re- . — 
cip~es and regret that all could not win a cash prize 


Send for Samples and “Story of Plymouth Rock” 
PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CoO., 


64 Western Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Shredded Coconut 
makes pies and 
cakes and candies 
more deficious. 


In dust proof cartons. 
Send for our useful recipe hook 


FRANKLIN BAKER CO. 
Philadelphia 


HOW TO MAKE CANARIES WARBLE 


“IT see thata lady asks what to do for a sick bird. 
If you will allow me to suggest, tell her to get froma 
druggist ‘Bird Manna’ for l5c., and she will find all 
directions how to use it. 

“The Philadelphia Bird Food Company, 400 N. 3d 
St., Phila., Pa., publish a booklet which any one can 
have free, by writing for it. It tells all about the little 
bird’s ills and how to treat them.” 
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Helps for Young Housekeepers 


You can improve your daily meals by just a 
little thought and study. Suppose you try 
this pian: have in a convenient place your cook 
books, pencil and paper. When you are alone, 
either in the evening or morning, or whenever 
you can best give your time to it, sit in a com- 
fortable place and write a plan for three meals 
for the next day. Think them through care- 
fully, as you add each dish, determine if you can 
prepare the desired dish in connection with 
the other articles of diet you have on your list. 
When the day’s meals are planned, go over each 
meal and make a note on a separate piece of 
paper of the things it will be necessary to order. 
Tf you are to make a cake, be sure you have all 
of the necessary ingredients. You may want 
to make your cake the first thing in the morning 
so as to wash all the dishes up at once. 
you see the necessity of having all the ingredi- 
ents the day before. : 

* Yes, it is difficult to decide just what to have 
each day and each week. As you know, your 
menu will be influenced greatly by what is on 
the market or in the cellar, as the case may be. 
A help to a variety is to look over the possible 
vegetables and make a list of what may be 
secured—say, during October. Then make 
another of the meats possible and sensible to 
have. This list will be greatly enlarged if you 
consult your cook book. If you have only two 
in your family, of course you will not choose 
such cuts of meat as leg of lamb, rib roast, tur- 
key, etc., but you will select lamb chops, small 
steak, pork chops, ground round steak, veal, 
small chicken and pot roast or stews. 

Next make out a list of desirable desserts. 
Here the cook book will be of assistance again. 
Look over the pies, puddings, cold desserts and 
ices aid make a list of the ones you know how 
to make, or want to learn to make. 

Next look over the possible salads and select 
such as seem to be easily made and not too ex- 
pensive. The expense and amount of work 
necessary will, of course, govern all the dishes 
added to the menu. 

Now, with these lists before you, begin to plan 
your meals for a day, or better yet for a week. 
Glance over your old menus for the last week 
and see if you cannot serve entirely new dishes. 
There are always certain staples, such as pota- 
toes, bread and butter, etc., which will enter in. 
However, a change of vegetables, or at least a 
different way of preparation may be secured. 
Then there are as many dainty desserts as days 
in the month, and quite as many changes in 
meats and ways of preparing. 

Suppose you begin your menu writing Mon- 
day morning after breakfast. If you are alone, 
you will use some little left over from Sunday 
dinner for your lunch. If your husband is with 
you at noon, you will perhaps have your hearty 
meal then. First look over your cupboard or 
ice-box and decide what should be used up. 
The sooner left-overs are used the better. Per- 
haps you find some chicken, but not enough for 
a meal, it seems to you, for you had company 
for Sunday dinner. Suppose you pull this chick- 
en from the bones and pick into small pieces. 
Put the bones and skin into a small pan of cold 
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water and stew. You may use a very small 
amount of chicken in several ways. You might 
thicken the stock after removing bones and 
skin, then add the chicken, put in a small basin, 
season, and make a rich biscuit dough, cut a 
dash in the center and cover the meat and gravy. 
This will make an excellent little chicken pie. 
If you wish, you can add a few small potatoes 
and a piece of carrot. Other ways to use the 
chicken are to make a souffle or croquettes. 

When you have decided upon your meat dish, 
or a meat substitute, next add some desirable 
vegetable. If you have decided upon chicken 
souffle, or a meat dish, plan to have baked 
potatoes, baked squash, and perhaps apple 
dumplings. This plan enables you to cook 
everything in the oven, which is a great saving 
if you use gas. 

Next write your Tuesday morning menu, and 
a breakfast usually consists, as you know, of 
some cereal, either cooked or uncooked, some 
mild fruit, such as prunes or baked apples, with 
toast and eggs, or some hot breads and bacon. 
With a little thought you can have a good vari- 
ety with just these simple foods. -There are so 
many ways of cooking eggs, and with the change 
of hot breads and griddle cakes and wafiles, one 
has a good variety. Many people enjoy salt 
fish, creamed chipped beef and baked potatoes 
for breakfast dishes. 

For Tuesday dinner you will have no left- 
overs, so you will plan to order some fresh meat, 
or have some one of the meat substitutes, such 
as dried lima beans, cheese souffle, macaroniand 
cheese, bean, pea or peanut butter soup. To 
this add the usual potatoes or rice and one 
fresh vegetable, with a salad perhaps of lettuce 
and tomatoes. If you have no meat, you can 
well introduce a dessert high in protein, such as 
baked custard, custard pie or tapioca pudding. 
When you plan to serve meat, use a lighter 
dessert, such as gelatine, a dish of fruit, with 
cake or cookies or a sherbet. 

With this general plan of work and the lists 
of possible dishes to use as reference, I am sure 
you will soon improve your menu writing. 

Perhaps a simple group of classified foods 
will assist you to write better balanced menus. 

There are three principal elements of nutri- 
tive ingredients in all the foods used in modern 
cookery. These are protein, fat and carbohy- 
drates. Protein builds up the bodily tissue and 
furnishes heat and energy. Fat and carbo- 
hydrates are somewhat similar as to their 
functions; they furnish the fats of the body and 
are used as fuel burned in our body; the same 
as coal or wood is burned in a stove or furnace. 

Table of Foods Rich in 


Protein Fat Starch and 
Sugar 
Cheese Cheese Rice, Wheat 
Eggs Fats of meat Barley, Rye 
Meats Milk Beans 
Milk Cream Peas 
Nuts Eggs Potatoes 
Beans Butter Sugar, Syrup 
Peas Corn Honey 
Entire wheat Oats Sweet fruits 
Oats, Corn Wheat Beets, Carrots 


Useful Kitchen Utensils 


\ K ]HILE we are talking about menus and the 
preparation of the simple meals sug- 
gested, it seems timely to give the young house- 


keeper a few hints about her kitchen utensils. 
The twentieth century bride has come to under- 
stand the economy of labor. It is just as fitting 
that the housekeeper’s kitchen be equipped 
with good working tools, as it is that the shop 
be outfitted with everything to give the highest 
efficiency with the least labor. 

So when you are selecting your kitchen ware, 
have a ready eye for the things that will make 
your work easy. The cream beater shown here 
offers the triple service of being an egg beater, 
cream whip, and mayonnaise mixer combined. 
This will do the work in a very short time, keep 
the contents from flying about the room, and is 
very satisfactory in every way. Cheaper ones 
in tin or aluminum may be bought. There is 
hardly a day that you will not need this useful 
little article. The value of your time should not 
be underestimated, and it is indeed a loss of 
energy and time to beat and stir and whip, some- 


times almost an hour, to bring about the desired 
stiffness to eggs and cream. 

A meat and vegetable chopper should be in 
every well-ordered home. The making of soups, 
stews, hash, sandwiches, and preparing of vege- 
tables, involves more or less cutting and chop- 
ping, which will take only a few minutes with 
this utensil at hand. 

Another suggestion to the young housekeeper, 
is the value of a good grocer’s scale. Keep a 
close check on meats, butter, etc., to assure 


yourself you have received true value for the 
money paid out. 

Remember, the conveniences in your pantry 
for saving, a close check on the grocer’s bill, the 
selection and preparing of your meals, are a 
part of your household work, which you cannot 
afford to neglect. 


How to Select Good Beef 


Good beef has no disagreeable odor. When 
it is first cut the lean is firm so that no dent of 
the finger remains when one presses it. It is 
bright red when first cut; very dark red meat 
comes from a poorly fed animal and probably 
one too old to be tender. Beef to be tender 
should be well mottled with yellowish fat. 


SAAR PASSA ATMOS CERT E AD TODE 


Take Down 
the Bars 


The bars of your neglect. 


If they are barring your folks from the best in oat- 
meal take them down today. 


There’s a richness and flavor in Quaker Oats which 
common oatmeal lacks. 


It is there because we make Quaker Oats of just the 
big, plump grains. We use the choicest one-third of choice 
oats. And our process keeps the flavor intact. 


Because of that flavor, a hundred nations send here 
for Quaker Oats. Some send ten thousand miles. 


Because of that flavor, a thousand million dishes are 
consumed each year. 


Because of that flavor, millions of mothers serve 
Quaker Oats to their children, as their mothers served it 
to them. 


If your folks lack it, take down the bars of your 
neglect and let them now enjoy it. 


Qualxer Oats 


The Luscious, Big-Flaked Oatmeal 


children love. It is also the reason for the 


big, rich flakes. 


The best in oatmeal is the best food 
known for growing boys and girls. The 
best for grown-ups, too. 


As an energy food, nothing compares 
with oats. 


Yet this cream of the oats costs the same 
per package as commonplace oatmeal. And 
the cost is only one-half cent per dish. 

You get the most for your money, and 


you get the best there is, when you ask for 
Quaker Oats. 


No other grain is so rich in the elements 
of which brains and nerves are made. 


Oatmeal, when served with milk or cream, 
is a perfectly balanced food. It supplies all 
one needs, and in the right proportions. 


Regular Size 
That is why oats for ages have been the 


food for the years of growth. package, 10c 


Family size 
package, for 
smaller cities 
and country 
trade, 25c. 


And that 1s why parents deem it im- 
portant to bring their children to delight 
in oatmeal. 


The way is to give them just the cream of 
the oats—the oats with the luscious flavor. 


That means Quaker Oats. 


No scanty grains go into this product— 
none but the rich and plump. That’s the 
reason for the flavor—the flavor which 


The Quaker Oats O@mpany 


Sole Makers 


Except in. Far 
West and South. 


GS. 
By. 
& 


Look for the 
Quaker trademark 
on every package 
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socks or stockings 
that won’t wear 
six months 


Six pairs of Holeproof are guaran- 
teed six months. If they don’t wear 
that long you get new hose free. 
That means if a@ thread breaks, if the 
least imperfection appears. This 
guarantee covers every stitch, not 
merely heels and toes. 


We pay an average of 74c a pound 
for our yarn—the top market price. 
Common yarn costs 32c a pound. Yet 
we sell the lightest weight MER- 
CERIZED socks at $1.50 for six pairs 

Our yarn is three ply, soft, fine and 


pliable. You cannot buy hose that 
are more comfortable. 


Don’t wear unguaranteed socks and 
stockings and pay the same price as you 
pay for Holeproof. 


Get these wonderful hose with this 
guarantee. Ind darning, discomfort, 
and inconvenience for all time to 
come. Let your next pairs be 


[Telepraet ffesicrg 


The genuine Holeproof are sold in your 
town. Write for the dealers’ names. We 
ship direct where no dealer is near, charges 
prepaid on receipt of remittance Ask for 
the new Mercerized Holeproof Socks for 
men at $1.50 for six pairs—the 25c grade 
with the silky lustre and 22 per cent added 
strength. 

Holeproof in cotton, for men, cost from 
$1.50 to $3 a box of 6 pairs. For women 
and children $2 to $3 a box of 6 pairs. For 
infants, $1 a box of 4 pairs. Above boxes 
guaranteed 6 months. 

Silk Holeproof for men, $2 
for 3 pairs. For women, $3 
for 3 pairs. 3 pairs of siik 
guaranteed 3 months. 

Write for free book, which 
tells all about Holeproof. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. a ata ee 
Molganada, Ltd. London Gan, CaskcVwichl 
INNA 


Women 2% 
Shorthand 


FREE BOOK TELLS YOU WHY 


IND out how to make more money, or prepare 
for the time when you may need a steady 
source of income. Learn to write Short- 
hand by mail, at home. We teach you 

thoroughly and see that you get a good-paying 
position. 

This is the Regular Revilo College Course. 
The Modern Pitmanic Method with all the refine- 
ments and short cuts—the method used by the 
ee fastest writers, many of whom learned by 
mail. 


Simple and Easy. 

Two FREE LESSONS to prove it. 
course in Touch Typewriting FREE with the 
shorthand course. A 24-page book tellsall in detail. 


Complete 


Get a better position. Make more money, 
Double your chances for future advancement. 
Write us a post card now. 


REVILO College 


224 Shops Bldg., Chicago 


The New Style 


Edison Phonograph 


, and your choice of over 1500 
\ records now shipped direct to you on 


Free Trial 


} Yes, try it out right in your own 
home. Entertain your family and 
your friends. Sendit back at our 
expense if you don’t want to keep it. 
$2a month now pays for a genuine 
Edison Phonograph at the Rock- 
Bottom Price and without even 
interest on monthly payments, 


Write Today 
wD) For Our FREE Edison Book 


: Tells about the wonderful en- 
tertainers, -Shows you all the machines 
rand records you_have to choose from. No obligations 
in asking for our FREE EDISON BOOK, Write Today--NOW. 


F.K: Babson, Edison Phonograph Distr.,%917 Edison Block, Chicago 


| Spending a Family Income 


By BELLE SQUIRE 


The Second Article of an Important Series on the New Function of Women 
in the Home 


URELY it has been a long and devious route 

by which women have come into their new 
function, that of converting money, the essence 
of labor, into the things of life. For the reason, 
perhaps, that the road has been so devious, it 
is seldom realized that women are in reality 
grappling with a new problem; that it is actu- 
ally a moral and spiritual problem subject to 
great temptations, and one for which they have 
had little or no preparation. Neither is it often 
admitted that the women of today are travel- 
ing a new and unbroken road, with never a 
guide-post to guide them aright. 

Time was when both men and women could 
learn wisdom from the experiences of former 
generations, but a new age and new problems 
are upon us, and there has been little or nothing 
in the past experience of the race to prepare 
women for the new and perplexing duty that 
now confronts them. In fact, most of them 
face it quite unconsciously, unthinkingly, and 
many with no sense of obligation or responsi- 
bility, because it is not recognized as either a 
duty or a problem. 

Change! It should be written large upon the 
firmament, so that in time the peoples of the 
earth will come to understand that changes so 
profound have begun within the last few genera- 
tions, that the entire mode of human life has 
been altered. So profound have been the 
changes that are even yet in process of being 
made, that the character of the home, so dear 
to the human heart, has been altered almost be- 
yond recognition, while the lives of women, 
closely connected with the home as they have 
always been, have been revolutionized. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to decide which had 
been most profoundly affected, men or women, 
by the changes that have taken place within 
the last century, alone. : 

Usually the home is spoken of as if it were a 
divine institution, ordained since the beginning 
of time by the Creator himself, and as though 
it had always been as it is now, a place which 
women kept in order and which men struggled to 
support. It is easily proved, however, that the 
home itself is an evolution, subject to the same 
laws of growth and change that govern other 
institutions of this earth. 

Quite unlike they are today, once the home 
and the world were one and the same thing. 
They were identical, in fact. The world is only 
labor and the exchange of the products of labor. 
Because women were the chief laborers, the 
activities of the home were the activities of the 
world. Women working in and around their 
own homes were in charge of the industries that 
now comprise the world, and of which men are 
now mainly in control, and for the doing of 
which they are paid in money, of which women 
are now the chief spenders. Throughout the 
ages, however, woman herself has been the 
great unpaid laborer of the world. 

To get back to our story again, it was the 
woman, and not the man, who first plowed the 
ground, then sowed the seed and reaped the 
harvest. It was she who built and filled and 
kept the granary. She was the tanner who pre- 
pared the skins of slain animals, who made them 
clean and soft and fit for clothing naked and 
shivering bodies. She made the hut in which the 
family lived, and in the early days it was recog- 
nized that the hut was her hut. She was the 
spinner, the weaver, the seamstress, the tailor. 
She was the cook and server. She was nurse 
and doctor. She was the druggist who searched 
for healing roots and leaves and manufactured 
them into remedies for the sick and ailing. She 
was the potter who made vessels for the family 
use. Well has it been said that “Woman is the 
mother of art and industry.” ‘Truly, in those 
early days the world was her home and her home 
was the world, where she and her kind carried 
on its manifold industries. 

In addition to all these many labors, she 
was the mother and tender of children. I’rom her 
own body she produced the population that 
filled the earth. 

As for the first fathers that were really fathers 
in our sense of the word, they fished and hunted 
and made war upon other men. Such were the 
boundaries of their world. So it is seen that 
once upon a time the home was the scene of all 
activities, and that it was the woman who 
really earned the living. 

It was she who invented agriculture to eke 
out the scanty and precarious living that the 
father made for his family. She gathered the 
firewood. She made the clothes. She cooked 
the dinner. She built the hut. If, then, her 
family went cold, or hungry, or lacked anything 
beyond meat or fish for dinner and a skin to 
be clothed in, it was the mother’s fault. 

In the very early days and for many untold 
ages, in a peculiar sense, the woman clothed 
and fed and housed her family, the man of the 
family providing only the raw material that was 
represented by the slain animal. If then, the 
family went cold or hungry or shelterless, it 
was mainly the mother’s fault. If they lacked 
a pot to cook the dinner in, it was because she 
had failed in her duty of providing one from the 
nearest quarry, where through many weary 
hours she dug it out of soft sandstone; then 
chiselled it out and miade it fit for use; or be- 
cause she had failed to use the potter’s art and 
mold the utensil from the proper kind of clay; 
or having made it, was careless how she fired it, 
and thus ruined it. If the mother and the 


daughters of the house were lazy and shiftless 
in those early days, the family must have suf- 
fered most cruelly. 

So in that far-off time it was the woman in 
the home who was the producer, being farmer, 
manufacturer, potter, tailor, tanner, builder. 
She was also the cook, the spinner, the weaver, 
the seamstress. She was the conserver of things 
as well as the producer. She converted the raw 
material into the things of life. Her wit and 
patient muscles discovered how the raw ma- 
terial could best be changed to met the needs of 
human beings. She not only did her labor but 
she invented her tools and the processes of her 
labor. She was, indeed, the mistress of arts, 
the mother of industry and invention! Natural- 
ly, the home was the scene of all industry, save 
the chase and war. : 

If they starved in spite of what the father 
could do for them, it was because the mother of 
the family failed to preserve the meat and fish 
when they were plentiful; that she had failed 
either to gather enough wild grains or to sow 
enough; that she failed to find enough rich nuts; 
or to grub long enough for succulent roots; and 
the family’s pangs of hunger could well be laid 
at her door. Truly in those days the cost of 
living must have been fearfully and terrifyingly 
high, for the mistress of the home and her prob- 
lems could be solved only by the most strenuous 
and painful exertions; but if there were any com- 
plaints in those days of what it cost to live, they 
have not come down to us. Surely, though, if 
there ever were a time when such complaints 
could be fairly made, it was then. 

Gone forever, perhaps, are those early days 
of stern privation, of arduous toil and pain. As 
time went on the position of women in the main 
became one of comparative comfort, for men 
began to specialize the industries that women 
had so painfully evolved, abandoning war and 
the chase. But instead of being “Jack of all 
trades,” as women had been, men began to be 
master of one trade, and the world of labor as 
we know it began slowly to shape itself, while 
gradually the home became a thing apart, with 
woman as the keeper. Thus it was for ages. 

To come at once down to more recent times, 
almost within the memory of our grandparents, 

*“Women at the fireside were still pro- 
ducers, and the home was.a busy place— 

a factory, indeed. The whirr of the spin- 

ingwheel, the rattle of the weaver’s shuttle, 

the swish of the dasher in the churn, were 
familiar sounds. Candle-moulds, dye-pots, 
distilling vessles, were familiar sights. The 
kitchen-garden was an important part of 
the family economy. Men earned money 
then as now, but conditions have greatly 
changed; and these former labors of women 
have become vast money-making indus- 
tries under the control of men. Great roar- 
ing machines now work tirelessly to make 
our cloth, our butter, our lights, and count- 
less other things which we must buy if we 
would have. Where once the toughened 
muscles of patient women furnished suffi- 
cient power, now brawny men with sweat- 
stained, blackened faces, stand shoveling 
coal into the maws of fiery furnaces, that 
vomit smoke and flame while making mo- 
tive power to turn the wheels of industry. 

Thus has the world broadened for men, by 

taking all this work away from the home, 

that they might earn the money with 
which to buy the products back again. 
“King Solomon, in Proverbs, has drawn 

a powerful picture of the industrial woman 

of his time, a true picture of womankind 

until machinery came. The woman in Sol- 

omon’s picture was a strong woman, a 

seller, a producer, a buyer, a servant to her 

family, and a philanthropist. But the lady 
of the household does not now sit spinning 
with her maids but, needing material, she 
goes to some store to buy it with money. 
To this end did men engage in sheep- 
raising; for this end—to sell the finished 
product—did they isolate themselves in 
the mountains and in the valleys, and on 
the dusty plains, staying there through the 
scorching heat and the freezing blasts. For 
such ends did men build great highways of 
steel and man them with steeds of iron and 
steam, that the wool from Western prairies 
might be carried a thousand miles to some 

mill where the fleece could be scoured; then 

to some other mill another thousand miles 

away where wait great machines to dye and 
spin and weave the wool into such patterns 
of beauty and utility as will please the eye 

and tempt the pocketbook. From the mill 

it is carried again by steam-power into a 

thousand stores, where gather tens of thou- 

sands of women to buy the final product. 

All this activity came from taking the 

spinning-wheel away from the home and 

setting up monster machines in immense 
factories, and the result has been to 
change women from producers into buyers, 
to make them guardians of the purse. 
“Returning again to the commercial 
world, we discover that the majority of men 
are working there for certain fixed sums 
called wages if small, or salary if generous. 

Under the new conditions, these certain 

fixed sums paid in money, constitute the 


*Quoted from article in Harper’s Bazaar, Nov. 1905, 
‘‘Women and Money Spending,’’ by Belle Squire. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


LARGEST MAKERS 
HEATING x2. COOKING 
APPLIANCES 
IN THE WORLD 


Sold by 
first-class Dealers 
Everywhere 


THE MicHiIGAN STOVE COMPANY 


DETROIT CHICAGO 


SYMONE 


"THESE dainty little garments are guaranteed to be 
waterproof and will keep your baby’s clothing dry, 
sweet and comfortable. STORK Pants fit neatly over the 


diaper, are well-shaped, well-finished, soft, light, com- 


Silk Covered 75c. 


fortable to wear, and wash like new. 
Regular 50c. Double Texture 50c. 
3 sizes: Waist measure, 20, 22, 24" 
Get the Genuine—See the registered 
STORK trade-mark on the waistband. 
If your dealer can't supply you genuine 
STORK, write direct to 

The Stork Co., Dept. 55-L, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of STORK Sheeting, light, dur- 
able and guaranteed waterproof, and 
STORK Shoes, the correct shoes for Baby. 


Little 
Cepers “Micr 
Brand 
Finely and honestly made like Little Tudor 
garments. For boysand girls upto ten years. 
Protects the little sleeper in health and com- 
fort. Full fashioned on right lines. Ideal for 
winter nights. Direct to you. Handsome 
sleeper Style 500, strong and durable; size 
¥% to 2 years, only 50c; 3 to 6 years, 65c; 7 to 
10 years, 75c; all by parcel post prepaid. Get 


one. Save money and inake 

the little one happy. Your 

money refunded if you are Cc 
not delighted. 


Illustrated booklet show- 

Style 500 Book Free ing all styles and prices 

of Little Tudor play suits and sleepers. Post paid free to 

ou. Please give us the name of your dealer when writing. 

end for one of these fine serviceable sleepers. Write for the 
free book anyway. TE TODAY. 


Jones Bros. Garment Co., 364 Main St., Dept. W.W., Dubuque, lowa 


From Us to You, at Factory Price 

—— You SAVE nearly asmuchas 
the instrument costs. Easy 
payments, select your own 


terms. 
Cornish e\orcar 
& ORGANS 
are guaranteed for 25 years. 
Famous more than halfa cen- 
tury for their unexcelled tone 
quality, perfect action and 
durability.. Send for particu- 
lars of our immensely popular 


One Year’s Free Trial 


offer, the most liberal ever 
made: also, handsomely illus- 
trated Catalog, showing many Styles to choose from. Please 
mention this magazine, and write today: a post card will do, 


Gornish Zo, washington, n. J. 
24 BULBS FOR 10¢. 


and Complete Treatise on Bulb Culture, 
indoors and out, and beautiful Catalogue— 


ALL FOR 10 CENTS. 

lf These 24 Bulbs, 3. each of 8 different 

YY kinds, Tulips, Jonquils, G. Hyacinths, 
Iris, Freesias, &c., will make beautiful 
pot flowers for winter or lovely early 

spring flowers for the garden, Plant now. 
Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 

cissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants and rare winter- 

blooming plants FREE TO ALL. 


i John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. ¥. 
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Do You Want to 
Save Money? 


Every penny that you save in the 
purchasing of your wearing apparel 
It doesn’t take 


is a penny earned. 
long for these 
pennies to amount 

to dollars if you do 
your buying from 
Mandel Brothers’ large 
and beautiful catalog. 
All the latest styles for 
Women, Misses and 
Children are shown 
and just a postal 
saying, ‘Send me 

your catalog,” 

wil bring it 

to you by re- 

turn mail. 

Take the 

first step 

toward sav- 

ing by writ- § 

ing at once 4 

for this splen- 

did fashion book. 


Hundreds of 
thousands of # 
women are cloth- § 
ing themselves ee 
from it, convinced 

of the superiority 

of our styles and } 
the lowness of 
our prices. 


No. 320. This fash- 
ionable coat is a fit # 
representative of our 
styles and values. It is 
made of rich boucle § 
in a cut-away design } 
of 54-inch length; 
the back is a semi-fit- 
ting stylecut on plain ; 
lines,thefront finished 

in broad revers_ of 
self- material and a & 
splendid large frog of 
silk braid with ends 
Elegant collar and 

deep turn-back cuffs 

of near Lynx add 

to the richness of 
_the general appear- 

ance. It can be furnished 
in blue or black, sizes 34 to 
44. All charges prepaid... 


Mandel Rerhere 


Dept. A.G. (14) 


Chicago, Illinois 


‘SOLD STOVE 


; Do you realize that you can dis- 
card your et stove with advantage and profit? 


In construction, workman- 
Lasts Longer ship and design. The Mon- 
arch is years ahead of all other ranges. Itis 
made of malleable iron and steel. Ithas com- 


plete triple walls—asbestos and 
Less Fuel steel. Full protection against 


damage by corrosion. The top and oven heat 
quickly. Every seam is riveted tight—no bolts 
L k or stove putty toloosen and fall 

ess W Or. out. The Duplex Draft and Hot 
Blast Fire Boxinsure even heat and full use of 


>| all the fuel. The polished 
Better Cooking top neverneeds blacking. 


Two Valuable Books 
<The Range Problem” 


and 
**Cash in on 
the Old Stove”’ 
Sent FREE! 
WRITE today! 


Address 
Malleable Iron Range Co. 


Why pay $4.50 to $6.00 
for cheap, rattle-trap 
pe oie when you can_ have 
DES ee “Susan Jane” 
Self “HesGng Flat Iron, 
guaranteed the best on the 
market, for Only $3.00 
ee complete? Makes iron- 
ufiy yapleasure. Beauti- 
fi ly nickeled. Send $3.00 
today for a “Susan Jane” 
all yourown. Address 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO., 
309 Clark Street, Albert Lea, Minn. 


sole resources of the family, and whereas, 
in times past, a woman clothed her family 
by her industry at the spinning-wheel she 
now clothes them well or poorly, by her 
ingenuity or lack of such, in spending 
money. Instead of dipping candles as her 
grandmother did, she must now contrive 
to pay the gas bill. The function of woman 
has changed. Except as cook or dress- 
maker she is no longer a producer in the 
home, but a worker at routine labors and 
a spender. 


“Tn marriage, under present conditions, 
the man is the rower furnishing motive 
power, the woman is the helmsman helping 
to steer the boat. Their cargo is the house- 
hold goods, and later on, the family. If 
she is to do her part she must know the way 
as well as he, must know his income, his 
necessary expenses, and grade hers accord- 
ingly. Otherwise she is no fit mate for 
him, she is a blind pilot in a frail boat beset 
by countless dangers from currents, hidden 
rocks, and wild, tempestuous waves, where 
any moment her ignorance may plunge the 
craft and all its precious cargo into the 
whirlpool of disaster. Blind and foolish is 
the rower who refuses to tell his mate the 
speed and progress of their course. Blind 
and foolish is the helmsman who will em- 
bark with a rower who has no confidence 
in her steering power. 

“Such are the reasons why women should 
study the spending of money. Of what 
avail is the motive power in any vessel 
where there is no intelligent steering power? 


Should the helmsman be inferior to the 
oarsman in quality of brain, or do her work 
blindfolded? 

“This, then, is the peculiar problem of 
women under present social conditions, to 
spend money so wisely that comfort and 
happiness to all concerned will result. It 
is peculiarly the problem of the working- 
man’s wife, the wife of the business man, 
and the wife of the salaried and profes- 
sional man.° As for the salaried class with 
incomes ranging from $100 to $150 or more 
per month, living in rented apartments, 
forced to buy everything from the use of 
shelter to the last particle of food, this 
class is subject to many temptations in 
money-spending. The regularity of their 
incomes, the opportunities for luxuries and 
for paying on time, the lack of knowledge 
of how money should be spent—all these 
sometimes make easy the road that leads 
to ruin.” 

Surely the successful solving of this problen 
is worthy the best intelligence, not only in 
women, but of the race! Is there any doubt, 
however, that once the full significance of the 
new situation is realized, women, in all humility 
and with deep gratitude, will prove themselves 
worthy of the trust and high honor involved 
in the new function? Surely to be exempted 
from such arduous toil as the brave and fearless 
women of the past endured and in its place to 
be made the guardian of the purse, is cause for 
gratitude! It isan emancipation that, no doubt, 
surpasses the wildest dreams of the mothers of 
the race as they toiled long and painfully to 
wrest the things of life from the grudging Earth! 


Nesgligee and Cap for Mornings 


UST the simplest and prettiest of feminine 

belongings are designed for morning wear. 
This is a fortunate circumstance; for these 
pretty things help to start the day in the right 
way. 

No one wants to spend much time dressing 
for breakfast, but there is no hour in the day 
when a careless and unattractive garb is more 
depressing. 

Everyone has a pretty boudoir cap these 
days, made of net or all-over lace with a frill of 
lace about the face and decorations of ribbon. 
If any of our readers is without one she is be- 


hind the times and has only herself to blame. 
All the material required to make one may be 
bought for fifty cents. The caps require a half 
yard of lace or net eighteen inches wide for the 
puffed crown and less than a yard of plaited 
ruffling for the edge. The square of lace will 
cut a circle having a diameter of eighteen 
inches. This is an ample allowance, and for a 
smaller head fourteen or sixteen inches is 
enough. A light silk, too, may be used instead 
of lace for the crown and the hair is quite con- 
cealed by it. 

The frill may be made by gathering a lace 
edging (about two inches in width) and sewing 
this to the edge of the circle cut for the crown. 
Very little fullness is allowed bacause, when the 
circular piece is gathered about the edge to fit 
the head, the lace at its edge will form a ruffle. 
But the ready-plaited ruffles of lace or net, 
which are bought already sewed to a narrow 
band, are the most convenient and make the 
prettiest frills. Three-fourths of a yard will be 
enough for a cap of average size. 

The circular piece for the crown is hemmed in 
a narrow hem not more than one-fourth of an 
inch deep. In this an elastic cord is run, just 
long enough to fit easily about the head. Then 
the frill is sewed to the crown, and finally a 
narrow ribbon is made into little bows or ribbon 
flowers, or both, and these set above the frill as 
a decoration. 

The negligee shown in the picture is made of 
a perfectly straight piece of bordered lawn. 
For this no pattern is needed because it is not 
cut, except into two pieces of equal length. 

It is necessary to buy a length of bordered 
lawn equal to four times the length of the figure, 
measuring from the base of the neck to the floor. 
Four yards is enough for a tall figure. Bright, 
gayly figured lawns, mulls, or cotton voile, are 


used, and they cost from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents a yard. Often remnants may be found 
for less. 

The lawn is cut into two equal lengths and the 
bordered edges sewed together, to form the 
back of the garment. The seam extends to the 
nape of the neck from the bottom of the skirt. 

The edges of the material are to be finished 
with an edging of lace about two inches wide. 
Valenciennes and Cluny may be had at from 
five to ten cents a yard, and twelve yards will 
be needed, or a little less for a short figure. 

The edging is stitched to the lawn (starting 
where the seam at the back of the garment 
ends) and extending to the bottom of the front 
pieces. Also it is stitched along the outside 
edges, as shown in the illustration. 

When this has been done the garment is 

thrown over the shoulders. With the arms of 
the wearer held straight out, plaits are laid and 
pinned in at the shoulder until the material is 
drawn up nearly to the elbow. These plaits are 
to be sewed down. 
, All that remains to be done is to stitch the 
front and back pieces together along each side. 
Beginning ten or twelve inches below the arm 
the stitching is to be run six inches in from the 
edge of the lace, or a little more for a slender 
figure. The stitching need not extend. all the 
way to the bottom, a slit may be left, twelve 
or more inches long, at each side. 

This completes the simplest of negligees, ex- 
cept for the hem at the bottom which is turned 
up an inch or two from the floor. The addition 
of a little bow over the hook-and-eye fastening 
at the throat and one on each side where the 
plaits are laid over the arm, or in fact anywhere 
that one choosés to add a trifle of frivolous em- 
bellishment, adds to the prettiness of this con- 
venient little affair. 

Lawns in light blue or pink with crossbars in 
white and Persian borders make up effectively. 


Monogram on Bath Towels 


An extremely effective trimming for a Turk- 
ish bath towel is a large initial embroidered in 
French knots. An initial is five or six inches 
long and again as wide and is placed six inches 
from one end. Use a coarse, mercerized cotton 


(No. 3 D. M. C.), in whatever color you prefer, 
blue, pink or yellow. Crowd the knots together 
as tightly as possible. Select a firm quality of 
Turkish toweling and use a hoop to hold the 
material. These coarse French knots have a 
decided vogue in fancy work at present. If you 
are at all clever you can transfer outline designs 
of trees, flowers, baskets of flowers on to dam- 
ask or huck toweling. Fill these in solidly 
with French knots in brilliant colors. The knots 
are very attractive too to fill in conventional 
designs on ratine or voile dresses. Be sure to 
use a heavy cotton for the knots, as it is this 
quality that gives it the fluffy, woolly look of 
Turkish toweling that is so fashionable this 
season. 


U.S. Marines loading Post Toasties on Battle- 
ship Michigan at the Norfolk Navy Yard — 
(From actual photograph). 


Post 


Toasties 
Follow the Flag 


Uncle Sam provides the 
best of food, so it naturally 
follows that his fighting men 
have these delicious golden- 
brown bits of toasted Indian 
Corn, afloat as well as ashore. 


The use of Post Toasties 
has become so general in our 
naval service that one may 
find Jack Tar enjoying 
‘“Toasties’’ wherever the 
Flag takes him. 


Many carloads of this ap- 
petizing food leave the model 
factories of the Postum Co. 
at Battle Creek each day 
and provide the world with 
one of the daintiest break- 
fast dishes imaginable— 


Wholesome 
Nourishing 


Easy to Serve 


The best proof is a trial 
in your own home. 


Post Toasties are sold 
by grocers everywhere—so 
you may 


Get Yours 
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At9 a.m. 


The wheat or rice kernels are 
sealed up in mammoth guns. 


Then for one whole hour 
those guns are revolved in a 
heat of 550 degrees. 

Each grain is made up of a 
hundred million granules. In- 
side of each granule is a trifle 
of moisture which this heat 
turns into steam. 

In sixty minutes this super- 
heated steam has attained a 
tremendous pressure. 

Then we are ready to blast 
those granules to pieces, by a 
hundred million steam explo- 
sions. 


At 10 a.m. 
The guns are shot. The 
steam in each granule explodes. 


The grains that shoot out are 
eight times normal size. All the 
food granules are literally 
blasted to pieces, so digestion 
can instantly act. 


Each grain is filled with a 
myriad cells, surrounded by 
toasted walls. Yet the grains 
remain unbroken, shaped ex- 
actly as they grew. 


That is Prof. Anderson’s 
process for making whole 
grains wholly digestible. And 
it never was done before. 


Puffed Wheat 10c 


Puffed Rice 


15c 


Except in Extreme West 


At 7 a.m. 


F 

Countless people every morn- 
ing serve these Puffed Grains 
with cream and sugar. Or mix 
them with any fruit, 


They have grains that are 
crisp and porous, bubble-like 
and thin. Grains that melt at 
a touch of the teeth. Grains 
that taste like toasted nuts. 


They have the most enticing 
cereals ever brought to the 
morning table. 


At dinners, sometimes, people use 
these same grains as a garnish to 
ice cream. They use them in candy 
making. 


People crisp the grains with but- 
ter, and eat them like popcorn or 
peanuts—between meals. ‘They use 
them as wafers in soup. 


Wherever you want a crisp, nut- 


like taste these exploded grains are 
ideal. 


In many a home these grains 
are served like crackers in 
bowls of milk. 


These Puffed Grains float. 
They are crisp and inviting. 
They are four times as porous 
as bread. 


They are whole-grain foods 
which don’t tax the stomach. 
Digestion acts instantly on 
them. They are ideal bedtime 
dishes. 


Thus forty, million dishes every 
month are served by people who like 
good things. 


You should have them in your 
home. There is nothing else like 
them. 


The first package of either reveals 
a new delight. Tell your grocer 
that you want to try them. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


How to Fight Pneumonia 


By DR. LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG. 


"TRE sinister distinction of holding first place 
upon the American table of mortality be- 
longs to pneumonia, a disease of the lungs. It 
causes more than one-tenth of all the deaths 
that occur in the United States each year. It 
slays the babe of a few months and the grand- 
father of fourscore years. It lays low the rich 
and the poor, the sturdy and the weak, the 
overfed and the starving. And it is one of the 
few diseases that the modern physician can do 
little to combat. When the patient gets well, 
it is nearly always nature that works the cure— 
nature and, be it added, good nursing. 

In view of this fact it is plain that every 
American mother should endeavor to learn 
something about the malady, for it is upon her, 
when the patient is a child, that the burden of 
nursing commonly falls. 

Reduced to its elementals, pneumonia is 
nothing more than a clogging up of the lungs, 
due to the presence and activity of countless 
hordes of some breed or other of virulent germ. 

As every one knows, oxygen enters the body 
through the nostrils and the windpipe, as a 
result of the act of breathing. At its lower end 
the windpipe divides into two branches—the 
bronchial tubes—one of which makes off to the 
right and the other to the left. At the end of 
each bronchial tube there is a further division, 
and at the end of each division another one, and 
soon. The incoming oxygen, proceeding down 
these constantly dividing passages, comes at 
last to the ultimate lung-cells. . 

Now, when virulent germs invade the lungs, 
the blood and tissues make an effort to para- 
lyze and kill them, and the result of the battle 
is a mass of debris—dead germs, broken lung- 
cells, mucous, déad blood-cells and other things. 
This debris fills many of the lung-cells and puts 
thousands of them out of commission. In con- 
sequence the blood gets less oxygen than it 
should get, and the heart tries to make up for 
the deficiency by pumping blood into the re- 
maining clear cells a good deal faster than usual, 
and by making the lungs breathe faster. This 
plan works very well for a while, and if the blood 
makes good progress in killing the invading 
germs and the debris is quickly absorbed or 
coughed up, the difficulty will be tided over and 
the lungs will soon be working normally again. 
But sometimes so many cells are clogged up 
that the blood can not get enough oxygen, no 
matter how hard the heart works, and then 
there is great danger of collapse and death; 
again, the germ may send out poisons which 
paralyze the heart, and then there is great 
danger, too. All this proves, you will observe, 
that pneumonia, though a lung disease, makes 
its final onslaught upon the heart. 


Chance for Recovery 


The foremost pathologists in the world have 
been trying for many years to discover some 
specific for pneumonia, but so far their efforts 
have been in vain. That is to say, there is 
nothing under the sun that will directly kill the 
germs or directly aid the blood in its war upon 
them. It is possible, of course, to assist nature 
by combating the fever which appears with the 
disease. What the patient most needs is a 
clean bed and plenty of air. Given these things 
and a good constitution, the blood will fight 
the germs, rout them, kill them and get rid of 
them. The chances are always in favor of re- 
covery. 

An attack of pneumonia begins in a manner 
which suggests a very bad cold. The patient 
has a chill and a fever and suffers from pains in 
the side. A cough soon appears and the breath 
becomes short and quick. The valiant battle of 
the overworked heart is indicated by a quick 
pulse and flushed cheeks. Soon there are signs 
of great exhaustion, with headache, sleepless- 
ness and (sometimes)delirium. 

During all of this period the blood is waging a 
tremendous war upon the invading germs. If 
it is destined to lose, the exhaustion will grow 
more and more marked and the patient will die. 
But if it is destined to win, there will come a 
time—it will be between the fifth and the tenth 
day—when the patient will suddenly seem 
brighter. The temperature will fall, the breath- 
ing will be more regular, and the violent pump- 
ing of the pulse will cease. When this happens 
it is a sign that the battle is won. 

But though the germs have been conquered, 
it is just at this stage that careful nursing is 
most needed. The lungs are full of purulent 
wreckage, and the business of getting rid of this 
is difficult. The attack itself has greatly ex- 
hausted the patient, and his strength is next to 
nothing. Good nursing must recruit it for him— 
nursing which takes the form of plenty of fresh 
air and a supply of easily assimilated food. 

The fact that pneumonia might be called 
simply a shutting-off of oxygen, shows how im- 
portant it is to give the patient plenty of air. 
In several large New York hospitals, indeed, 
sufferers from the disease are carried to the roof, 
and kept there day and night. When your child 
grows ill, move it to the largest and sunniest 
room in the house, and open the windows. If 
it is too cold for that, have another room near 
by, into which the patient may be moved at 
least three times a day, to permit a thorough 
ventilation of the sick-room. All unnecessary 
furniture, and all pictures, hangings and other 
impedimenta should be taken out of both rooms. 

It is dangerous to permit pneumonia patients 
to remain too long in one position. They should 
be moved about often, and should be frequently 
propped up with pillows. The notion that the 


child must be buried in blankets to protect it 
from “catching cold” is little more than a mere 
superstition. The child already has the worst 
of all conceivable colds, and what it needs, 
beyond everything lese, is air and freedom of 
movement. 

When the little patient’s temperature ranges 
alarmingly high, some means should be em- 
ployed to bring this temperature down, but this 
means should never take the form of drugs. 
The use of such things as phenacetine, antipy- 
rin, acetanilid and their combinations is exceed- 
ingly hazardous, on account of their interfer- 
ence with the proper working of the heart. 
Quinine is almost as bad. The best thing to do 
is to sponge the baby with alcohol or cold water. 
Next after that comes the use of ice-bags and 
compresses. 

During the bath it is a good plan to rub the 
child’s skin all over—of course, very gently. 
This has a good effect upon the circulation, and 
tends to prevent delirium and restlessness. In 
addition, there is probably some more subtle 
psychic effect. Every one knows how pleasant 
it is to be gently massaged—how it drives away 
pain, calms the nerves and produces a feeling 
of healthfulness and well-being. Sleep and 
comparative comfort usually follow the bath 
and rubbing down. Upon the reappearance of 
any nervous symptoms repeat the bath. 


Follow the Doctor Faithfully 


As I have said, it is impossible to aid the 
body directly in its struggle with the pneu- 
monia organisms, but there are countless ways 
of giving it indirect assistance. When a cough 
is severe, for example, a good effect is often pro- 
duced by the inhalation of the vapors of creo- 
sote, carbolic acid or menthol. Again, alcohol 
and other stimulants are often capable of lend- 
ing the heart a hand at a critical moment. But 
it is not well for the mother to employ such 
things on her own responsibility. Have the 
doctor give you full instructions, and then 
carry them our faithfully. 

There are so many varieties of pneumonia 
that it would be impossible to specify all of 
them. What is known as broncho-pneumonia 
is the most common form among small children. 
Six times out of ten it appears as a sequel to 
whooping cough or some other infantile ailment, 
and is then usually traceable to faulty nursing, 
It represents, indeed, nothing more than a 
nee of the germ of some disease to the 

ungs. : 

True lobar pneumonia usually comes on sud- 
denly, like a bolt from the blue, and not asa sequel 
of some other malady. It is most common be- 
tween the ages of three and eight and usually 
attacks children who have seemed to be per- - 
fectly healthy. It always follows the course I 
have described, whereas bronchial pneumonia 
may drag on for weeks, and in some cases may 
become genuinely. chronic. The immediate 
death-rate in lobar pneumonia is higher than in 
the bronchial variety, but, in the long run, it is 
less to be dreaded, for it is seldom marked by 
relapses, and recovery, when it occurs, is always 
complete. 

After a child has had pneumonia, no matter 
what form of the malady, and convalescence 
has begun, it is best to take it to the country. 
The disease leaves the body enormously thirsty 
for fresh air; and fresh air, in a large city, is 
almost a curiosity. Besides that, a change of 
scene is always of great benefit during recovery. 

At times, pneumonia sweeps through an en- 
tire household, and in all cases it is well to iso- 
late the patient, particularly when there are 
other children in the house. Your own child 
may be protected against pneumonia by very 
simple precautions. See that it gets wholesome, 
easily digested food and that it has plenty of 
air, day and night. Too much coddling is the 
principal cause of childish ailments. 4 

You may think that fresh air causes colds, 
but as a matter of fact the very reverse is true. 


~The child that is always taking cold is the child 


who has been coddled and whose mode of life ill 
adapts it to meeting the vicissitudes of existence 
here’on earth. It is part of life for all of us, now 
and then, to stand in drafts and to get our feet 
wet. No matter how much we try to avoid it, 
we must do so at frequent intervals. Therefore, 
the thing to do with a child is, not to make a 
vain attempt to protect it against accidental 
and inevitable exposure, but so to rear it that it 
will be able to face such exposure without dam- 
age. A cold is always a sign of a low power of 
existence. The entirely healthy human being 
never takes cold. 

Therefore, when your baby begins to cough 
and snuffle, send for your doctor and have him 
examine it. The very fact that it is coughing is 
proof that it needs attention. The doctor’s 
visit, if it is madein time, may head off an attack 
of pneumonia. Most mothers regard a cold as 
a trivial and harmless thing, but, as I have 
shown, itis not. The difference between a cold 
and pneumonia is one of degree only, and not 
one of kind. Both are definite infections, and 
both prove, with equal force, that the Ititle 
patient is not as well fitted as he should be to 
survive in the struggle for existence. 

In conclusion, let me warn all mothers who 
read this, to remember that there is no reason 
for flying into a panic when the doctor’s verdict 
is “pneumonia.” Given good and _ faithful 
nursing and obedience to the doctor’s orders, 
there is no reason why your child should not 
get well. In all cases, no matter how serious, 
the chances are in favor of recovery. 
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Satin Hats for Fall 


By JULIE BOTTOMLEY 


F ONE thing we may be strictly sure, and 
that is, that the black satin hat is destined 
to triumph above all other millinery for late sum- 
merand for fall wear. After the color riot of the 
spring and summer, when all sorts of colors in 
all sorts of mixtures have been flaunted every- 
where, there has come a reaction and black-or 
black and white are the only wear. 
It will have to be conceded that we have had 
a short crazy spell when it comes to using colors. 
It is commendable to appropriate colors in our 
apparel with all the diversity of expression they 
make possible. It shows a paucity. of ideas to 
ignore them. But the very fact that colors 
have character prohibits us from combining 
them thoughtlessly, placing them side by side, 
without any sense of fitness. What someone 
has cleverly called the “Vulgarian” vogue has 
brought about the success of black and black 
and white combinations. Society is going into 
black and looking very dignified, if a trifle som- 
bre, as it discusses matters and things at tea. 


In the meantime, the black satin hat, beau- 
tiful in hues, full of luster and trimmed with 
maline butterflies and bows, is an acquisition 
that will prove useful for a long time, It will 
live beyond the fall and flourish as a favorite, 
even after it abdicates and takes second place 
in the realm of fashion. 

When the snow flies we shall return to colors, 
but not go mad over them. Already the new 
patterns set forth marvels of beautiful effects 
in rich and unfamiliar colorings. They have 
made their entrance from Paris and New York. 
They are sumptuous, but they will have to 
divide honors at first with black satin millinery. 

Every woman who needs hats should always 
possess one in all black. After all there is 
nothing quite so elegant and nothing quite so 
useful. It is not always the best choice from 
the standpoint of becomingness when one con- 
siders the face alone. But, to finish off a toilette, 
the black hat is often just the right touch—and 
nothing else does just as well. 


The Beauty Seeker 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


Questions and Answers 


Questions of general interest to health and beauty 
will be answered in these columns. Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Address, Mme. Jeanne 
La Place, care Woman’s World. No attention will be 
paid to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed. 


Puffiness Under the Eyes 
Lenora—Fullness under the eyes usually in- 
dicates trouble of bladder or kidneys, and I 
should advise you to consult your physician. 
Sometimes this puffiness comes from not sleep- 
ing well. If possible, try sleeping out of doors, 
or at least have all the fresh air in the room you 
can; and make it a rule to get eight or maybe 
nine hours sleep, and I believe you will see an 
improvement. You may also try massaging 
gently with a good skin food. 
Care of the Skin 
G. E. S., Minn.—TI shall be glad to send you 
formula for freckles, and also a remedy for 
pimples, if you will send me a stamped addressed 
envelope. We do not publish any book on 
health and beauty. 
Facial Massage 
I. B., Pa—Directions for facial and neck 
massage are too long to publish in these columns. 
Please send stamped addressed envelope, re- 
questing these directions, and I shall be glad to 
sive your letter immediate attention. Use the 
green soap treatment for pimples. Wash the 
face in pleasantly hot water, then rub the green 
soap well into the skin, washing with a camel’s- 
hair complexion brush. Rinse thoroughly. 
Apply this treatment every other night, apply- 
ing a good cold cream after the face has been 
well dried. 
Red Nose 
A, W. C—The following ointment is excel- 
lent to reduce the redness of the nose: One 
dram of powdered sulphur, two and one-half 
drams of powdered starch, one and one-half 
ounces of ointment of zinc oxide, three drops of 
oil of rose. Mix well. Apply at bedtime. 
Moles 
R. M. B.—I do not recommend any home 
treatment for moles, they are dangerous things 
to experiment on. Perhaps your family physi- 
cian will remove them for you. I do not recom- 
mend the use of heated sour milk for the com- 
plexion. Fresh buttermilk is good for freckles, 
but should not be used after the buttermilk is a 
day old, as it changes chemically in twenty-four 
hours. I shall be glad to send you a detailed 
formula for removing freckles, if you will send 
me stamped addressed envelope, with this re- 
quest. : 
To Increase Flesh 
M. J.—Take seven or eight raw eggs a day, 
drink plenty of water and milk, sleep as much as 
possible; exercise moderately; don’t worry; and 
laugh every little chance you get. 
To Taper Fingers 
Beatrice—Massage the fingers once or twice 
a day with toilet vinegar, pinching the ends 
gently, and pulling slightly when you reach the 
ends of the fingers. Wearing thimbles over 
night is said to be very helpful in making the 
fingers taper, ; 


Spots on the Finger Nails 

Miss E. R.—Many reasons have been given 
accounting for the white spots appearing on the 
finger nails, but the most generally accepted 
theory is that they come from too much uric 
acid in the blood. 

Take as good care as you can of your nails, 
applying a cuticle ice once or twice a week, 
and using a good nail polish. The yellow ring 
about the mouth would indicate poor health. 
Your liver or kidneys surely need attention. I 
would advise you to consult your physician 
before the ailment becomes chronic. Use a 
good skin food cream, and a good skin bleach, 
and they may help to remove this discoloration. 
I shall be glad to send you directions for reduc- 
ing the bust, upon receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope, requesting same. 

Campbell, Ala——As you did not sign your 
name, or write the address on your envelope, 
I regret to say I cannot answer your sixteen 
questions. Please write again, stating to whom 
to addresss my reply. 

Dyeing a Switch 

Georgie—I would not advise you to try to 

dye your switch yourself. It is an art, and 


should be trusted to one who is experienced in 
this work. 
Dry Shampoo 
Elsie L. Paul—Equal parts of orris root and 
corn meal make an excellent dry shampoo. 
Rub into scalp with the tips of the fingers. 


Milk Diet 

Subscriber—If you do not like the milk, you 
probably will not nourish it. Take seven or 
eight raw eggs a day, beating them into just 
enough milk to make it pleasant to drink. Eat 
bread and butter, breakfast foods with cream 
on, beef, and get plenty of sleep; drink lots of 
water. You ought to gain about a pound a 
week on this diet, but you will not gain at 
all if you worry and allow yourself to feel in a 
complaining or ill-tempered mood. Happiness, 
laughter, sleep, mild outdoor exercise, and lots 
of good healthful foods, surely will increase 
your weight wonderfully. 

Mrs. E. F. B. and Mrs. M. P.—You stated in 
your letter you were enclosing stamped ad- 
dressed envelope for directions for facial mas- 
sage, but I failed to find them enclosed. I shall 
be glad to send you directions for massage, and 
a good skin food cream, upon receipt of your 
stamped addressed envelope. 


Enlarged Pores 

Ruth B. L.—If the treatment I sent you does 
not agree with your skin, apply the skin food 
at night, after using the green soap, and rinsing 
thoroughly. In the morning wash in warm 
water, and apply the astringent. It is very 
probable that the pimples come from indigestion 
or poor circulation, or not enough sleep. If your 
skin is inclined to be oily ahd have enlarged 
pores, I should advise you to avoid fatty and 
starchy foods. A skin which breaks out easily 
in pimples, must be treated internally as well as 
externally. 
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Read the De- 
scriptions below 
of the Two 
Marvelous Bar- 


gains shown 
here. 


| We Have Pleased One Million 
Women—We Can Please You! 


The new enlarged Philipsborn 
catalog will save money for you, 
as it has for more than one million 


other women. 
Book Free 


This New Style 
To Everv Reader! 


One copy is reserved for you—all you have 
to do is to senda postal for it. Won’t you do 
yourself this favor—write for it today— Now ? 


is built on the foundation of satisfying the American 
woman—serving her faithfully, year in and year out —not 
spontaneous:y with “catch’’ bargains—but consistently and continuously — with 
Real Values—Exclusive Styles—Satisfactory Service 
This has merited the patronage of over one million women—that is what we want 
to do for you. Surely you will spend one penny to give us the opportu- 
nity of saving money for you. 


Here Are Some TYPICAL BARGAINS Taken At Random 
From The Thousand Different Styles We Show: 


A beautiful French Coney set lined with Skinner's Beautiful all silk Messaline waist 
$3.90 Beautiful Coney Fux Coat for. 
8.50 A new stylish long coat Suit 
A charming Ladies’ dress for 
An all silk Messaline petticoat ft 


of Our New Building Bargains: 

XA107 Extremely Chic and Elegant Dress of Matelasse and plain Corduroy velvet. 
The stylish waist is of handsome Matelasse Corduroy velvet— white Corduroy vestee, collar and 
cuffs ornamented with black novelty buttons. Plaid velvet bow with stylish Pendants at neck. Satin 
Messaline girdle. Fashionable skirt with tailored fold. Colors—Navy blue, brown or black. Sizes—Bust 
measure 32-44inches. Skirt length 39-41 inches with deep hem. Also for small women and Misses, $5 98 
Bust 32-38: Length 38 inches deep hem. Price Prepaid. = 

A-34050 Stunning Persian Lamb cloth coat in closest imitation of the Genuine 
Lamb fur. Cut away front. Deep cuffs. 
Colors—Black, Navy blue, Brown. 
inches. Price, Prepai 

We could enumerate hundreds upon hundreds of additional bargains, each one seem- 
ing to offer greater saving opportunities than the last—bargains that really seem to compete 
with each other for your patronage. And each and every garment is sent you with ALL 
CHARGES PREPAID BY US and backed by the Philipsborn Guarantee—which 
means money back immediately—same day goods are received. 


Now with all these advantages, yours for a Penny, won’t 
you please write for this Catalog TODAY? 


A Fine Ring 


Is a Mark of Prosperity 


The whole world likes prosperity. A prosperous 
appearance is a big aid to success. Such a small 
thing as a ring—a sensible looking ring—will often 
throw the balance in your favor, 


Notice the number of prosperous men and women who 
wear rings, A fine ring is never out of place. Decide to 
own one. Buy yourself a W-W-W ring—one you'll be 
proud to wear and that will be a source of admiration 
through years to come. Or, fora friend or relative as a 
birthday gift, or for some other occasion of giving, let 
your choice still be one of the famous GUARANTEED 


W-W-W Rings 


If at any time a stone comes out or is cracked, we will 
replace and reset it free. This guarantee applies to all 
stones except diamonds. 


ke ns 


Lot 3371—W-W-W 35 Spe- 
cial—Solid gold; genuine gar- 
net or any birthstone, with four 
genuine whole pearls. 


Solid Gold, Splendid Stones, Prices $2 Up 


W-W-W rings are all solid gold set with precious and semi- 
precious stones, including all the birthstones. You can ~pay as 
litle as $2 or $4 or $5 or $10 and more. But the W-W-W guar- 
antee is the same watever the price. 


Lot 3551—Three_ genuine 
amethyst doublets or any birth- 
stone, with two genuine whole 
pearls; solid gold; price $7. 


Hundreds of styles to choose from. Beautiful single and cluster 
settings for girls and women. Fine emblem and jewel settings 
for youths and men. 


See the $5 Special 


Ask your jeweler to show you the §5 special W-W-W 
rings. Their unusual value will surprise you. 
Write for book on rings. It is free. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER 
Dept. 0-118, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Makers of Solid Gold Gem-Set £ 
Rings in Which the stones Do Stay {Rf 


coos ‘. 


Four Weeks’ Free Trial 


Yes, we willship youon free trial a highest grade 
Genuine Wing piano or player-piano DIRECT from 
our own factory all freight prepaid by us. Choose any 
of 38 newstyles. Use it and enjoy it for four full weeks; 
then, if you wish ship it BACK AT OUR EXPENSE. No obliga- 
tions-*Bo deposit--no C, O. D.--no security. You are the judge. 
Get our amazing di- 
Rock-Bottom Offer St 9x" amazing a- 
wholesale price on the superb genuine Wing guaranteed 40 years. 
Easiest monthly payments if you prefer not to pay cash. 
Write Today for Big Piano Book. To those who write 
at once we will send a valuable 136 page **Book of Complete In- 
formation About Pianos’’ free and postpaid, Also beautiful Art 
Catalog and full particulars of great Free Shipment Wing Offer. 


WING & SON, (Pst; )WingBldg., 9th Av. & 13thSt. Dept 3017 New York 


Rugs.Carpets Curtains, 


| Furniture,Blankets 
1 Direct from the Mill. 


Regal Rugs, 6x9, reversible, all-wool 
finish, $3.90; Brussello Rugs, 9x12, ex- 
ceptional value, $3.75; Superb 
Brussels Rugs, 9x12, $9.00; 


) Velvets, 9x12, $17.50; Elegant 
Axminsters, 9x12, $16.80. 
Splendid Wilton Rugs, Tapes- 
try Curtains, Linoleum and 
Furniture at bed-rock prices. 
Send for new catalogue, il- 
lustrating goods in colors— 
It’s free. 


z _ UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
SSCS SS Se 2474-84 Jasper St,, Phila, 
PER CENT. 4 
Saveo~ We Pay Freight. 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 
Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Specia! Prices, 
We can save you money. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
405 North St., Kokomo, Ind, 
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In the World of Music 


By DR. RUDOLF VON LIEBICH 
Of all the arts, music has the greatest effect on the people; to it I wish 


my ministers of state to give their serious attention. 


N NO subject 

have there been 
more enquiries sent to 
this department of 
Woman’s Wor~p than 
on the $10,000 opera- 
prize competition. For 
the information of its 
readers, the Music 
Editor therefore pre- 
sents. to the music- 
loving readers of 
Woman’s WoRLD com- 
plete details of this in- 
teresting plan. 

The National Fed- 
eration of Musical 
Clubs offers a $10,000 prize for an American 
Grand Opera to composers of the United States. 

This offer is made possible by the generosity 
of the citizens of Los Angeles, California, who 
not only have raised the cash prize of $10,000 
for the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
but promise a production of the prize opera on 
a splendid scale in 1915, as the attraction for 
their city during the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

The musical material for producing the suc- 
cessful Opera, will be part of the expense of pro- 
duction. 

The constitution calls for a residence of five 
years in this country before naturalization 
papers can be taken out. 

Conditions for Opera Competition are as fol- 
lows: The contest opens with this public an- 
nouncement. The composer and librettist 
must be citizens of the United States. Unless 
American born, date of naturalization will be 
required. 

The opera must be grand opera, so recognized; 
one, two or three acts; but the entire perform- 
ance must not exceed three and one quarter 
hours, including intermissions. 

The libretto must be in English, and the text, 
either original or translated, be worthy the spon- 
sorship of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 

As the time is limited for submitting operas in 
this competition, the scenes and characters of 
the libretti will not be limited, but where every- 
thing else is of equal value, the preference will 
be given to one of American character. 

The manuscript must be submitted on or 
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after July 1, 1914. No manuscript will be re- 
ceived after August 1, 1914. 

All scores must be in ink, and clearly written, 
and the opera submitted must not have been 
published, nor have received public perform- 
ance. 

Contestants should send with opera a piano 
reduction of orchestral score. 

All scores must be anonymous, the composers 
signing them with a mark of identification, send- 
ing with the manuscript a sealed envelope con- 
taining name, address and birthplace, and the 
same marks of identification. 

The scores will be returned by express. 

The award will be made by a jury of recog- 
nized authorities, selected by the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. The agreement 
of two-thirds of the jury will be necessary for a 
decision. 

The opera receiving the award will be given 
a thoroughly adequate production at Los 
Angeles, Cal., during the month of June, 1915, 
under the auspices of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, at the Ninth Biennial Festi- 
val to be held in the city of Los Angeles. 

Under the terms of this competition the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs will reserve 
the right to produce the Prize Opera for the first 
sixty performances thereof, without royalty to 
the composer. 

These performances shall take place within 
twelve months from the first performance. 

The National Federation of Musical Clubs, at 
the close of the twelve months, relinquishes all 
claim to the Prize Opera. 

All scores must be sent by express, charges 
prepaid, to Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Co., 
223 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill., for Mrs. 
Jason Walker, chairman of the American Music 
Committee, where they will be kept until they 
are given to the judges. 

The National Federation of Musical Clubs 
will give all possible protection to manuscripts, 
but will not be responsible for insurance or any 
expense connected with manuscripts except the 
transfer to and from the judges. 

All contestants expecting to enter this com- 
petition should send notification of such inten- 
tion to Mrs. Jason Walker, Chairman, 116 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Printed circulars containing the above condi- 
tions will be mailed upon request and will be 
given general circulation, 


Nutshell Biographies 


4 BY glance backward 
into the past is to 
verify, sometimes to 
reconstruct or to criti- 
cize, the present. The 
message of the illus- 
trious dead, rightly in- 
terpreted, may be as 
vital to us as the most 
stirring oratory of the 
day. A case in point 
is furnished by the 
question: Why did 
our ancestors have 
folk songs—songs 
known, loved and sung 

: by all, men, women 
and children alike, whereas today it is unusual 
to find anyone able to-sing from memory, and 
completely, even the official National songs, 
“America” and “The Star Spangled Banner”? 
If you disbelieve this, try it now. Can you re- 
peat, without looking into a book, the four 
verses or stanzas of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner”? And,if so, are you sure you could sing 
them correctly? 

But, most of our ancestors, from four to fif- 
teen generations back, sang, each one of them, 
not two, but from twenty to a hundred songs 
each. This fact seems-the more remarkable 
when we remember that this was during a time 
when there was no compulsory schooling— 
when travel was the pastime of the rich and the 
penance of poor pilgrims, when reading was no 
common achievement, and when it was rare for 
private citizens to own a musical instrument— 
like, for instance, the piano. 

To arrive at a clear perspective of this van- 
ished situation, let us turn for a moment to the 
life of a modest German cobbler, Hans Sachs 
by name, who, from 1492 to 1576, spent most 
of his days in the picturesque old town of 
Nuremberg. Whilst he cobbled, he sang, and 
he composed words and music of the songs he 
sang—a common feat in those days. He was 
influential in-the Shoemakers’ Guild and an 
honored member of the Guild of Master Sing- 
ers, being loved, not alone for his own songs, 
his fine voice, as well as for his hearty and hos- 
pitable nature but, perhaps most of all, for his 
unfailing zeal in encouraging others to mount 
the steep ladder of apprenticeship, fellowship 
and final mastership of song. Besides being 


an excellent singer and clever improviser—for 
to be a Master Singer, a man must readily im- 
provise a song in those days—he was also a fluent 
and easy writer of verse, writing many volumes 
of poetry, which, though obsolete today, proved 
a veritable fountain-head of inspiration for 
generations of poets who succeeded him. 

Here, then is a nice and delicate question: 
Who taught this cobbler to sing? How did he 
come by the knowledge which enabled him to 
compose words and music of folk songs which 
were sung for generations after his death? 

To us, with our artificial view of musical 
talent as a special gift—about as sensible a 
view as if we thought a child born with two 
eyes were born specially talented, or that a 
child of three, able to walk and talk, had gained 
the ability through some special dower of genius; 
to us, whilst we cling to such stereotyped opin- 
ions, these questions seem unanswerable. And 
their solution can be had only by changing this 
view to that held by Ruskin, Morris and our 
own good Walt Whitman. ‘These men knew 
that Art is the expressions of man’s joy in his 
work. The cobbler sang because his heart over- 
flowed with that joy of life which comes from 
successful voluntary labor. And as soon as you 
begin to trace the origin of folksongs back to 
our European ancestry, you find that the com- 
mon occupations of life—ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, stone-breaking, road-mending, tailor- 
ing, carpentering, house-building, courting, 
fishing and hunting, were the subjects of man’s 
songs. Not only Hans Sachs, but thousands of 
our ancestors, who were blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, saddlers, bakers, innkeepers, miners, 
stage-coach drivers, mail-carriers, sailors, or 
even tramps, and their hereditary enemies, the 
night-watchmen, lifted up their hearts with 
song. They sang of the joy of their work, be- 
cause they could themselves choose it, because 
the artificial conditions of this age—the 
machine age—were not yet existent and be- 
cause song is as natural to mankind as speech— 
when environment and occupation are well- 
adjusted and so permit that overflow of the 
emotions; song—which is as typical of joy as 
tears are characteristic of sorrow. And there 
can be no National Music before we bring 
about living conditions under which song will 
again be the expression of our joy in our work, 
whether our occupation be a handicraft or a 
trade, rocking a babe, or courting a maid. 


The Question Box 


The Editor will try to answer, in the order of their receipt, all questions on music, including har- 


mony, counterpoint, composition, 


musical history, piano, organ, voice, orchestration, opera, ete. He 


offers free advice on musical performance of every kind, including the best way to sing the songs to be pub- 
lished in Woman's World. If personal answer is necessary, self-addressed stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


R.L.S., Little Rock, Ark.; D. H. B. Harper,, 
Iowa, M. O’H., Macon, Ga.—Send stamped 
self-addressed envelope for reply. We can 
make no exception to this rule. 

Miss S. E. F., Leominster, Mass.—See cur- 


rent issue and address Mrs. Jason Walker, 
Chairman, 116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Mrs. Rosa C., Cartersville, Ga.; M. H. M., 
Harper, Iowa—Woman’s WoRLD accepts con- 
tributions from its own exclusive staff of writers, 


separators, 
washing machines..- 
polishing beds, tables, pianos, organs, any fur- 
niture. 
tools, any metal surfaces. 


FREE 


OIL CO., 42AF. Broadway, New York. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


“A TEASPOONFUL’ 


Ina Tureen 
of Soup. 


a Is Appetizing. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Universal Popularity 
of LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE is based on 
Qualities which no other 
table sauce possesses. 


Gives Zest to Appetite on Roasts, 
Chops, Steaks, Game, Salads, Fish, 


Gravies, Soups, etc. Sold by Grocers 
Everywhere. 


Don’t confuse this with ordi- 
; nary “make-shift” roofings. We 
7 guarantee it 15 years and inside 
f each roll furnish modern ideas for 
| laying it artistically and permanently. 


Certain-teed 


H e 

i Rolls Roofing Shingles 

You can’t tell how long a roofing will 

H wear by looking at it—so for your own 

H protection, accept no 
substitutes—be sure that 
the Certain-teed Quality 
Label is on eacnroll. Sold 
by dealers everywhere at 
a reasonable price. 


General Roofing Mfg.Co. 


E. St. Louis, Ill, York Pa. 


Marseilles, Ill. 


hs Ss ae 


3-in-One is a farm-house oil, 


lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust 


Try for oiling sewing machines, cream 
clocks, gums, bicycles, churns, 
Try for cleaning and 


Try for preventing rust on stoves, 


trial bottle sent to any address. 
Try this great farm oil at our ex- 
pense. Write today to 3-IN-ONE 


ave $5 to $40 

8 Months to Pay 
Get factory prices ou 
ea Kalamazoo Stoves— 
Sx 30 Days’ Free Trial 
BY A Year’s Approval Test 
and $100,000 Bank 

Bond Guarantee. 
And 
Gas 


Stoves 
Too 


‘A Kalamazoo 
aces Direct to You 
Cash or Easy Payments—400 Styles 


Fine base burners—glass oven door ranges—all kinds 


and all styles, with latest improvements. Nowhere 
ean you find better quality—over 250,000 buyers 
prove it. Orders filled, freight paid, the day they 
arrive. Mail a postal card for catalog No. 170 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $6.50 


Full weight 36 pounds. New, clean and odorless. 6 
pound Pillows $1.08 per pair. 
Write for FREE catalogue. Address SOUTHERN 
FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept. F, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


OCTOBER, 1913 


and can not accept contributions from others. 


Mrs. F.. L. C.,.Sam Antonio, Tex.—The N. 
F. M,. C. is the largest and doubtless most in- 
fluential organization. 


R. K. S., Los Angeles, Cal—To pursue the 
home course in music, already suggested in 
these columns, songs and instrumental music 
should now be used alternately. Here is a list 
that may be helpful. For brevity’s sake the 
names of the composers are omitted; the names 
of the performers or singers being given after 
the name of the composition. Songs: Wol- 
fram’s Romance and La Mandolinata, Gogorza; 
Agatha’s Prayer, Corsi; Two. Grenadiers, 
Werienrath; Land of the Sky-Blue Water, 
Miss Hinkle; Lullaby, Elsie Baker; Ave Maria, 
Madame Gadski; Then You'll Remember Me, 
Macdonough; Habanera, Emma Calve; and the 
vocal trio, “Voice of the Western Wind.” 

The - Rackoczy March, Sousa’s Band; 
Chopin’s Funeral March and the March “Pomp 
and Circumstance,”Pryor’s Band; Love Dream, 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra; Overture, “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” Pryor’s Orchestra; 
Pilgrim’s Chorus, Victor Herbert’s Band Quar- 
tet; Freischuetz Overture, La Scala Orchestra. 

If you enjoyed last month’s violin and cello 
solos, get “The Swan,” and the Slavonic Cradle 
Song, Powell; and Schubert’s Ave Maria, Holl- 
man. 

Readers who wish to get the most enjoyable 
results are reminded that frequent repetition is 
of first-class importance. Choose your records, 
then listen to your selections every day for 
weeks, or even months. In music, even more 
than in literature, what is worth hearing once 
is worth hearing many times. 

From far-off Russia, Prince 
writes me as follows: 


“T was shown a clipping from your magazine, 
an article in which your Mr. Herbert Kaufman 
speaks very justly of you and, as it seems to me, 
rather unjustly of popular music in general, and 
of ragtime in particular. Don’t you think there 
are people who need ragtime and other popular 


Kropotkin 


tunes? In any case, isn’t it rather absurd to 
claim that men who write that kind of music 
are degraded?” 

No, dear friend, I fear we must, as usual, dis- 
agree. Mr. Herbert Kaufman’s remarks, far 
from being overdrawn, are strictly true to life. 


In a recent number of a theatrical magazine, 
a gentleman whom I never heard of writes an 
article about a young man whom I do not know. 
The writer calls his friend, “The Boy Who Re- 
vived Ragtime,” and goes on, apparently with 
pride, to relate these alleged facts: From the 
age of sixteen until the age of twenty-two, 
youth’s most formative period, the boy who 
revived ragtime served as “handy boy” in two 
of the most notorious “resorts” of New York’s 
unspeakably depraved underworld. In these 
surroundings, described by his friend as the 
chosen place of “dope fiends, crooks and 
drunkards,” this young ragtime writer learned 
to sing and to please his audiences. 

But, do you seriously think, Prince, that a 
song which pleases the scum of the underworld 
is the kind of song that would please you? 
Would you care to have your family hear it? 
We, here in America, are perhaps a little less 
tolerant of evil than you, in Russia, and I feel 
certain that if American parents knew that when 
they admit “ragtime” into their homes, they are 
admitting ideas which bring with them the 
slimy trail of the haunts of depravity, the very 
utterance of the underworld, the expressions of 
the prostitute, the accent of the cadet, and the 
slang of the “resort”—if American parents once 
realize this, there will not be many “popular” 
songs of this kind brought into our homes. 


Miss Alma E. E., College City, Cal—Your 
verses show a pretty talent which seems well 
worth cultivation. We advise you to procure a 
standard text book on metre and versification. 

Study this book as if you were about to pass 
an examination on its contents. You will then 
perceive that whilst your ideas have charm, 
they are faultily expressed. I have no personal 
knowledge of the firm you mention. 


The 101st New Merry Tale 


Continued from Page 10 


Request for holy dying is not to be ignored. 
But my crafty youth had reckoned without his 
host, or, as I might say, without the Provost of 

‘the Town, who was Burgundian and no friend 
to Master Mancel. In front of the door already 
stood a gruff rascal of:a Town-Guard archer 
who, with halbert levelled, swore that no one 
who had handled the sick was suffered to leave a 
plague-sullied house, under pain of the sack and 
the pest-pit for himself. By the Great Devil of 
Hell, every one knew it, these were the Provost’s 
own orders. Back, ho! 

David’s thoughts flew, I ween, on that in- 
stant to the Great Devil of Hell’s kindly eye . 

. .» He was a prisoner in the fair house; 
old man Mancel was helpless; and fair, loving 
Mancelette his fellow prisoner! And the 
youth’s body shivered with joy. 

But Heaven (says the good preacher) 
which allows the Father of Lies to tempt us, 
poor sons of Adam, will ever give the 
tempted one retrieving chance: it passed by 
at that moment, on the shade side of the 
street, in the 
portly person of 
Dom Aloys 
Lepineau, vicar 
of St. Gervais, 
an old gossip of 
the Argentier. 
And, for all his 
unholy j joy, the 
youth remem- 
bered the ap- 
peal for holy 
help. With 
lusty voice, he 
called , across 
the archer’s 
weapon: ‘“‘A 
boon good fath- 
er, for Master 
Mancel within, 
who would not 
die unshriven!” 


Provosts’ 
edicts are 
mighty, but 


nothing pre- 
vails with 
Church against 
ingress and 
egress. So, 
Dom Lepineau, 
coming to the 
sick-call . . 

(Again a wine-stained gap in the text. But, 
judging from the conclusion of the tale, it may be 
surmised that the trusting grace of the maid 
shames the impetuous lover out of treacherous de- 
sign, before the ecclesiastic comes out, expostu- 
lating, from the supposed -pestiferous moribund’ s 
bedsid 7) 

mas Nay, forsooth! Have I not known 
the: late visitation of the pestilence? By St. 
Aloysius, my good patron, I’ll warrant here is 
no plague! Aye—and not even a death-bed! 
Do I not know a death-bed?” 
= The young man fell on his knees, blocking the 
oor: 

“A pardon, and a grace, reverend. father! 
True, I knew it well: ’twas but a rush to the 
head, of which my lancet has soon freed him 

. . A pint of blackest blood But this 
sweet maid, all innocent, shall her fair fame 
suffer for my sin of deceit and my evil thoughts? 


The Young Man Fell on His Knees, Blocking the Door 


Alack, Iam caught in mine own springe!” 

“Ho, ho, what of this?” cries Dom Lepineau, 
wrathfully, and blows through his cheeks for the 
heat that is always a sore distress to fat vicar. 

“What,” cries my Englishman, in contrition, 
“but this: not a soul, after your reverence has 
left it, will be suffered out of this house for forty 
days. You know the edicts. Our food, our 
water, haled in by rope from the merciful! The 
door nailed on us! It bears the red cross al- 
ready! Here nowisa prison. The old man, for 
weakness, is not like to rise this sennight—the 
servitors have fled, and will not be allowed to 
re-enter—for it is now said that the pest is 
here. Forty days!. And the maid is alone with 
me, a bachelor of ill-repute I confess—yet she 
bears with me. Will you, who carry your saintly 
power with you, leave us here together not made 
man and wife?” 

Dom Lepineau, as beseemed a good church- 
man, could never have let slip so fair an occasion 
to checkmate Satan, even had not sweet Man- 
celette (who was of his own flock), rose-red and 

rs trembling, 
joined her lov- 
er, as it were at 
the altar rail. 
And, roundly 
(for there was 
sound of ham- 
mer and chains 
without) he 
confessed and 
assoiled and 
conjoined me 
the goodly pair! 

“Hadst ap- 
proached  par- 
lous near to 
brimstone pit, 
my son. But 
art safe—this 
time,” said he 
from the thresh- 
old. 

Such dur- 
ance, methinks, 
was not too 
hard to bear, 
even had it last- 
ed the edict’s 
span. But, be- 
fore many days, 
the merry tale 
of the Argen- 
tier’s false dis- 
temper, and of the unbidden husband under 
his roof, flew round the Tournelles and St. 
Pol’s Hostel. Though the pestilence had 
not returned to Paris, my lord of Bedford 
had need of his Barber-Surgeon and sent my 
Lord Talbot to claim him. None in the Mor- 
tellerie could show the hardihood to resist such 
a knight, even had he not brought with him a 
dozen English men-at- -arms. The door was 
unnailed. And in this wise did the fair Mancel- 
ette pass from her dark cage to the gay Tour- 
nelles, where, from her spouse’s name, she be- 
came known (and hotly besieged) as la Belle 
Poulette. And, in sooth, I believe it was all 
for her weal when the rich Argentier’s death 
brought her back within the month, from the 
frolicsome Court to the well-barred house near 
St. Gervais—or Satan might lightly have won a 
return game! 

This is my tale; who will give the next? 
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Here’s Another 


Boston Store Bargain 


coaT °° 


ae Your 

of Boucle Cloth HOME 

Don’t Underestimate the Value 
Because the Price is Low 


Our Great Purchasing Power Makes 
This Wonderful Offer Po ssible 


Under ordinary circumstances it would be impossible 
for any concern to sella coat of such quality and work- 
manship at this remarkably low price. Our policy 
of BUYING FOR CASH—combined with our tremen- 
dous outlet for garments of this kind enabled us to secure 
a large number of these coats at a great reduction from the 
regular price. Thousands of women will read this adver- 
tisement and recognize its great value and will order 
promptly, Though our supply is large we suggest immed- 
jate ordering to insure prompt delivery. YOUR MONEY 
PROMPTLY RETURNED and no questions asked if not 
thoroughly satisfactory. WEPAY DELIVERY CHARGES 
TO YOUR HOME. Our Guarantee with Every Garment. 


Coat of Boucle Cloth 


No. 610—A Stunning Model cut on the most approved semi-fitted 
lines giving the straight, slender appearance to the figure so much 
desired. Made of rich, glossy, fine curl Boucle cloth, a material well 
known for its wearing qualities and stylish appearance—Closely re- 
sembling real Persian Lamb Fur. Very pretty shaped collar and turn- 


back cuffs of same material. Coat fastens to the left side with four 
large ornamental buttons and silk cord loops. Lined throughout § 
with splendid wearing English mercerized Venetian. Length 48 
inches. Women’s sizes, 34 to 44 bust measure. Misses’ sizes, 14, 16 


and 18 years. Comesin Black only. This garment 
" will surely please the most exacting Buyer. Our $ 95 4 
No. 610 Price, Delivered to your home.......,....... —— 


Our Guarantee 


Special Price \ Ye} 


$6.95 Wi " 


‘a / The Great Purchasing Guide 
* and Book of 5000 Bargains 
Fall and Winter Edition—is now ready. We 


reserved a copy for you which will be sent 
612. Parcel Post and Express 


Thisis the Famous Book of Bargains 


with Every Garment 
SL Re ee he GUID to TRUE ECONOMY 


When Ordering Please State Size 


free if you write to-day for catalog No 
Charges Prepaid by Us. No matter where you live you can shop at the 
Boston Store by mail the same as though you lived right here in Chicago. You 
will find this book not only a guide to true economy but an authority on the 
newest and correct modes and fabrics of the season. Our record of forty-two 
successful years of merchandising should prove sufficient guarantee that we do as 
we advertise. Your money promptly returned if you want it. We pay de- 
livery charges to your home. 


Boston Store Chicage l=" 


Get the Right 
Shirt for Baby 


Get what you look for—a Rubens. 

That is the shirt without buttons, without 
open laps. The shirt which fits snugly and 
which never gets tight. 

That is the warm shirt—the perfect protec- 
tion—the shirt that’s double-thick in front. 


Mothers who know this shirt want it. But many a 
mother fails to get the right shirt because she doesn’t 
look for this label.. Their babies lack this comfort. 

Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that this 
label appears on the front. This shirt is our 
invention, and this whole factory is devoted 


to its right production. Don’t be misled by 
imitations on a garment so important. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Made in cotton, wool 
Also in silk and 


We Bay Delivery Chatyes foYour Home 


poceccerre-4 
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‘ 
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Sizes for any age from birth. 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. Sere 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO ee »,No Trouble at 


SDON’T PAY TWO PRICES, 
JSAVE HALF YOUR MONEY & 


agree Why not have the best when you can buy them ‘é 
| at such low, unheard-of Factory Prices? ’ 


Are heavily made of the highest grade, se\f : 
ected material, beautifully finished with/@ 
Sijimprovements that absolutely surpassanything & 
ever produced. The Bestin the World. Guar-@& 
anteedfor Years by a Two Million Dollar Bond.ge De, 
Si) 


lh SEND TODAY for LARGE FREE CATALOG & PRI 


oosier Stove Factory, 332 State St, hE, i 


The Best in the World 
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7 LL men of good 
taste realize a greater 
value in the “Patriot”? Shoe, and > 
there is a good reason for it. . 


a 


We are making more shoes than 
any other concern in the world. Our 
twenty-three large factories are pro- 
ducing over 50,000 pairs per day. 

The ‘‘Patriot” is made .in our finest 


factory by the most skilled shoemakers in our great 
army of 10,000. Only the finest cuts of leather are ‘used, 


ON EVERY HEEL 


Every pair has hand-welted oak leather soles. 


For $4.50 to $5.00 you can get more real 
service in the “Patriot” and all the style and 
snap found in shoes costing a dollar more. 


Each pair of “Patriots” is as good as every 
other pair. Get the “Patriot” and you will be better 
satisfied with your shoes than ever before. 


The “‘Patriot” has our well known star on the heel —it is a 
“Star Brand” shoe. Don’t just go into any store and ask for 
them, but look up the “Star Brand” dealer or write to us for 

name of nearest merchant who sells them. 


Get the “Patriot” and wear it—you will then know why. 


‘‘Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON © RIN 


MANUFACTURERS Branen of International Shoe = 


This is the maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two, 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she ED 


Often your kitchen ENAMELED UTENSILS are left with a disagreeable 


greasy feeling. The suds of Sapolio (the economical cleaner) remove every 
trace of grease. Rub your finger over the cleaned surface and see. 


If you value your kitchen utensils, use nothing but SAPOLIO. It insures 
perfect cleanliness and preserves the original smooth polish. It cannot waste. 
Write for our free cut-out pictures for children. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company Sole Manufacturers New York City 
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A Good Little Devil 


Continued from page 8 


desperadoes in miniature, each with a dagger be- 
tween his teeth. 

“Search her! Take all she’s got!” shouted 
Charles. And they did. 

“My gold! My gold!” begged Aunt Mac- 
Miche. “Give me back my gold. My gold is 
my lover, my husband, my children. Give it 
to me—or I die.” 

But they had thrown it down the well, and 
she fell fainting on the stone steps. Which, fool- 
ishly enough, you may say, moved Charles to 
pity, and in another minute he had thrown off 
his disguise and was helping his aunt to her feet. 
From the bottom of the well they recovered the 
gold and gave it to her. By way of gratitude 
she turned on them. 

“Thief! — Viper! Scorpion!” | she called to 
Charles; “you shall pay for this.” 

“We'll lock him in the dark and noisome 
dungeon for a month,” gurgled the two old 
Nicks. “We'll starve him within an inch of his 
life. Severity is the only key to discipline. 
We'll flay them all.” 

“Tt was my fault,” said Charles; “don’t 
blame these boys. I led them.” 

“Good. Then you shall suffer,” gloated Old 
Nick, Sr. “The handcuffs, brother.” 

They put Charles in irons—such heavy irons 
that it was all he could do to lift them when he 
tried to hide them from Juliet. And she, poor 
little blind girl, could not understand why he 
did not take her in his arms. 

But just as they were about to lead the prison- 
ers away a messenger arrived. A very austere 
messenger he was, too. A solicitor, in fact, and 
he came to announce that Charles’ guardian was 
dead. “You, sir,” he said to Charles, bowing 
very low, “you have fallen heir to his property— 
to all his lands, titles and estates. You are now, 
sir, Lord Colinton, First Lord of Pentland, Kin- 
gary, Bass and Appin, Viscount Pilrig, Baron 
Roth of Strath-Boder, Keeper of the Seals, and 
First Gentleman in Waiting to His Majesty, 
the King!” 

Then, indeed, was there a change in the atti- 
tude of Aunt MacMiche, and of the two Nicks. 
Immediately they began their fawning. He 
was a “darling boy” now, and it was “Me lud!” 
here and “Me lud!” there. Only Juliet cried. 

“Don’t cry, Juliet,” Charles comforted. “All 
our dreams will yet come true. Ill come back 
when I’m old enough and you shall be my Lady 
Colinton.” 

“T’ll be wa—waiting, Charles,” she sobbed. 
“ll be waiting here—in the dark!” 

And when they had all gone she was still 
standing by the gate, with all the animals of the 
forest looking disconsolately at her, while she 
sobbed again and again that “Charles would 
not come back again.” 

It was, in fact, a long time before Charles 
did come back. Nearly ten years, I believe, and 
in that time many changes took place. Per- 
haps they never would have seen the lad around 
the MacMiche cottage again if it had not been 
that Aunt MacMiche, who was dying, had sent 
for him. For, truth to tell, Charles had for- 
gotten them! 

The grand life at court, the new friends he 
had made, the new ways he had found of occupy- 
ing his time, all had served to change him. 
Even the memory of Juliet, the little blind 
sweetheart of his youth, no longer bothered the 
fine Lord Colinton, Keeper of the Seals and First 
Gentleman in Waiting to His Majesty, the 
King! 

He came back, however, when his aunt sent 
for him—came back more out of curiosity, ’'m 
afraid, to see what had happened to his old 
home than because of any lingering sentiment 
he had for his old friends, Betsy and Oliver 
the poet, Juliet and the fairies Fairies! 
He laughed now; to think he ever believed in 
fairies. 

But do you suppose the fairies ever forgot? 
Never! They couldn’t come to him just then, 
because there was no true love in his heart, 
but they knew what was going on better than 
anyone else, as you shall see. 

Lord Colinton rode down to the MacMiche 
cottage in his handsomest coach, and with his 
gayest set of friends as guests. Lady Rosalyn, 
the court beauty, was there, and she was his 
lordship’s fiancee. “What a funny little hole 
it is?” said she, as she entered the cottage. “I 
say, Collie, you told me it was a big place.” 

“By jove,” he answered, “I always had an 
idea it was enormous. Beastly cell, isn’t it? 
What?” 


He had forgotten Betsy completely, could 
you believe it? And Juliet—well, give him 
credit for a little twinge of conscience when he 
looked over into her garden and caught sight 
of a sweet-faced young woman. hiding, as she 
thought, among the roses. “I'll be waiting 
here, Charles ” .The words came faintly 
back to him—but he turned quickly, muttering 
something about “puppy love and all that sort 
of rot.” 

Upstairs Aunt MacMiche was lying. Charles 
sent his snobbish friends out for a drive while he 
talked with her. He found her a very different 
woman than she had been. All the bitterness 
and wickedness had gone out of her heart, and 
she met him ‘with kind words and a plea for 
forgiveness. This he readily gave and left her. 
It was a good deal of a bore—talking to these 
people. 

Downstairs again he started to leave the 
house, but something held him back. It was 
the thought of Juliet, in the garden. He would 
write her a letter. Just a short, civil sort of 
letter, telling her of his approaching marriage 
to lady Rosalyn. 

But as he tried to write a mist arose before 
his eyes—and out of the mist there appeared 
the figure of that other Charles, the boy 
Charles, the real Charles in torn kilts and all. 
They stared at each other—the man and his 
conscience, as it were, and then the Charles of 
long ago spoke: 

“We were bound to meet here, you and I,” 
he said. “You closed your heart against me. 
You have nothing of me left in you. You went 
away one joyous day to live with kings and 
emperors, but the little boy you once were came 
back, alone, to this house of dreams and misery 
to keep your place by the fireside, to give it 
back to you some day.” 

“T won’t listen to you,” 
Charles, curtly. 

But he did listen, and when he tried to write 
again to Juliet he couldn’t write what was first 
in his mind. The little Charles forced him to 
write what was in his heart—and that was a 
letter full of a reawakened love for the little 
blind girl. 

“But I can’t read it,” cried Juliet, when they 
handed it to her. “I’m afraid.” 

Which made Queen Mab and the other fairies 
laugh. For this was their part of the proceed- 
ings. With Charles himself again they came 
flocking back into the house, and touched with 
their wands the eyelids of his Juliet. Immedi- 
ately the light that God forgot was hers and 
she beheld the world—and Charles. 

“I have loved you always, always, Juliet,” 
he cried, and took her in his arms 

The fairies didn’t laugh this time. Perhaps 
they knew it to be true. But they did circle 
around that, house with a lot of added enthusi- 
asm, preparing for the wedding feast. They 
even helped Aunt MacMiche get well again so 
she could attend. 

The snobs who had come down from London 
with Charles galloped back in the coach, leaving 
just the family there to celebrate—the family, 
that is, with Betsy and the poet added, and the 
soul of the “good little devil” hovering near his 
grown self. It was the spirit of the boy Charles, 
in fact, who made the best speech of the even- 
ing, and he spoke direct to the hearts of the 
world. 

“Mothers—fathers—everybody—do not be 
unkind,” he pleaded. “We are children for 
such a‘little while. Love is very fragile; chil- 
dren very small. Can’t you hear the cry that is 
raised in all the land—the cry of those who are 
scolded without reason—without justice? Lis- 
ten! Listen! Can’t you hearit? I am no long- 
er Charles—no longer a child’in a fairy play. I 
am all children. All children who are wounded 
and hurt, whose lonely hearts are broken by 
punishment and neglect. All the children in 
the world have asked me to speak for them to- 
night. And all the grown-up children, too. 
The men who have failed—who are too weak, 
too dumb with sorrow to speak for themselves. 
All the bewildered, the neglected, the terrified, 
the forgotten! I am no longer Charles. I am 
just a little boy laying bare his heart to try and 
make you understand. You may punish little 
children with severity and hatred, but never so 
will you win them to be good. No, the hands 
that are holding these old-world weapons are 
growing feebler and feebler every day. They 
are dying—they are dying—they are dead! 
And Love is coming into the hearts of men!” 


said the grown 


The Law Breakers 


Continued from page 6 


After awhile Mollie and Mildred went to their 
rooms, and soon after, Colonel Hale. For two 
days the old man had borne bravely—some- 
thing he knew not what, waiting for his son to 
speak. Martin had said noth’ ng, and a vague, 
unnamed fear was torturing the father. Fin- 
ally Martin arose. 

“T think Ill go to bed, if you’ll excuse me.” 

“Certainly,” Mims replied. “T’ll smoke a 
while longer. It’s such a beautiful night.” 

“Going to meeting tomorrow?” Martin in- 
quired from the door. 

Hy ma Hs 

“Please throw the latch on the door when you 
come in.” 

Martin went to his room, extinguishing the 
hall light, and for an hour Mims sat motionless 
staring out into the yard. There was no moon, 
and the night was perfectly black save for the 
star-points through the trees. The silence was 


profound. After awhile he arose and walked 
noiselessly to the end of the veranda. 

Then, without hesitation, he leaped lightly 
from the veranda to the turf of the yard and 
sauntered across toward the spring. He might 
merely have been going for a drink of water, 
but as he reached the spring a shadowy form 
moved through the darkness toward him. 

“Five men from Dalton tonight—all black,” 
came to him in a whisper. 

“Tomorrow at Oliver’s house,” said Mims. 

The shadow faded into the night. Mims 
finished his cigar and went to his room. There 
he took a letter from his pocket and read it 

. . He slept and dreamed of a eutelly, 
grisly thing lying huddled in the cabin : 

a woman bending over it weeping . 
buzzard swimming lazily, with motionless 
wings, inthe airfarabove . . ' 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ‘i 
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Clever Adaptations for Home Dressmaker 


Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 7812—This model again 
’ shows the new skirt, which is laid in soft pleats 
to give the peg-top effect; the skirt is in four 
pieces, and in size 36, measures 134 yards in 
width at lower edge. The long sleeve is per- 
forated for shorter length. Pattern cut in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust measure. This 
would be charming made in charmeuse of which 
614 yards of 36-inch width would be required, 
with 7% of a yard of 27-inch net for revers, collar, 
etc. Price, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 7798—This shows a 
very simple and easy-to-make version of the 
fashionable peg-top skirt, which is in two pieces, 
with slightly raised waistline. It has the vest 
effect and gives the choice of two collars, with 
long sleeves perforated for shorter length. 
Pattern cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measurement. The skirt measures, in size 
36, at the lower edge 134 yards. The dress re- 
quires, in size 36, 434 yards of 36-inch material, 
with one yard 24-inch printed silk or net, for 
vest, étc. Price, 15 cents. 


‘ 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 7887—This shows a 
very good combination of plaid and plain ma- 
terial, and requires 33 yards of 36-inch cloth, 
with 27% yards 36-inch contrasting material for 
skirt, etc. The skirt is in four pieces and the 
sleeve is perforated for shorter length. Cut in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. Width at lower 
edge of skirt, in size 36, 154 yards. Price, 15c. 

To obtain correct bust measurement, measure 
loosely over fullest part of bust. Address, en- 
closing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s 
World, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Nearly 
Always 


Some 
Bad Judgment 


about food or drink causes 
the headaches, sleeplessness, 
bowel troubles, heart failure, 
nervousness and a dozen and 
one other disturbances. 


It’s easy to prove 
Whether or not 


Coffee 


is the hidden cause. 


Some persons are really 
anxious enough to recover 
lost health, to make the 
experiment and find out. 


Quit coffee absolutely for 
10 days and use hot, well- 


A genuine food-drink made 
of wheat and a small percent 
of New Orleans molasses. 
It supplies a hot table bev- 
erage with a coffee color and 
a snappy flavour much re- 
sembling Old Dutch Java. 
Postum is pure and abso- 
lutely free from caffeine, or 
drug of any kind. 


If the aches and ails begin 
to disappear in a few days, 
you will know how to avoid 
that kind of trouble in the 
future. 


Postum 
forms: 


comes in two 


Regular Postum — must 


be well boiled. 


Instant Postum is asoluble 
powder. A teaspoonful dis- 
solves quickly in a cup of 
hot water and, with the ad- 
dition of cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage 
instantly. 


It’s a lot of fun to be 
perfectly well. 


‘¢ There’s a Reason’”’ 
for 


POSTUM 
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Why should you 


tire yourself rub- 
bing clothes? 


Why should you 
toil in a steam- 


Why.” ae 
should you 2 

ruin your 
hands in strong, hot suds? 


There is no reason why 
you should when this soap 
will do your washing for 
you as satisfactorily as a 
good laundress. 


P.ANnDG.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap washes clothes 
without hard rubbing. 


P.anD G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap gets the clothes 
sweet and clean without 
boiling. 


P.anD G.—TheWhite Naph- 
tha Soap works in co/d or 
lukewarm water. 


Simply follow the directions 
on the inside of the blue 
wrapper telling how to put 
the soap to work and it will 
work to your entire satisfac- 
tion. You will have to give 
the washing but little more 
attention than you would if 
you had a regular laundress. 


And the beauty about it is that 
you will have the P.annG, 
White Naphtha laundress all 
through the week to help you 
with the everyday cleaning, 
making it so easy that you 
will do two days’ work with 
less effort than you now need 
for one. 


Naphtha Soap 
in the 
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Simple Clothes for Street 
Wear 


Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 7687—This dress can 
be developed in a variety of ways, for it has 
a standing as well as shaped collar, peplum 
which can be left off, and long or e!bow sleeve 
with turn-back cuff. The two-piece skirt can 
be made with or without trimming sections 
and is, in size 36, 17% yards in width at lower 
edge. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. 
Size 36 requires 514 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Coat. No. 7618— 
Double-faced zibeline can be used in this 
coat, with one side black and the other blue, 
or some of the rough homespuns in checked 
effect. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. 
Size 36 requires 234 yards of 54-inch double- 
faced material, or 34% yards of 42-inch 
material, with 134 yards of 27-inch or wider 
contrasting material. Price, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Skirt. No. 7705—Very easy to 
make is this good-looking skirt, with a bit of 
drapery on either side. It is in four gores and 
measures, in size 24, at lower edge 154 yards 
in width. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. Size 24 requires 234 
yards of 36-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Russian Blouse. 
No. 7937—Extremely attractive is this model 
which affords an opportunity for variety in 
individual treatment. Made in blue serge, 


combined with plaid silk in blues and greens, 
it would be a model of distinction. Cut in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44. 27% yards of 
36-inch material are required, in size 36, with 
2 yards contrasting material. Price, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Skirt. No. 7682—A great favor- 
ite is this two-piece skirt with slightly raised 
waistline and draping at the side-front, for 
it is very smart although extremely simple. 
The fullness in the back at the waistline may 
be arranged in gathers or tucks, and the skirt 
measures at lower edge, in size 24, 114 yards 
in width. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 3 
yards of 36-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 7864—Developed in 
a hair-line striped cloth this dress would be 
found very useful and is extremely good- 
looking. The pattern includes a guimpe 
lining, which has a Duchess closing at center- 
front. The four-gored skirt is 134 yards in 
width at lower edge, in size 36. Cut in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44, Size 36 requires 
454 yards of 36-inch material, without up 
and down, and 1% yards 36-inch material for 
guimpe. Price, 15 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over 
fullest part of bust for bust measurement. 
Address, enclosing price. Pattern Depart- 
ment, Woman’s World, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Suits and Coats for Early Winter 
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Ladies’ and Misses’ Coat. No. 7490— 
Very simple in construction is this coat, and a 
very practical model it is, with wide revers, 
large armhole and one-piece sleeves. Cut in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. Any of the coat- 
ing materials are suitable, such as cheviot and 
worsted. Size 36 requires 414 yards of 42-inch 
material, with 94 of a yard of 32-inch material 
for collar and cuffs. Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 7808—In Balkan effect, 
this dress is a very effective model in green serge, 
with collar and deep girdle of flowered cretonne. 
There is a choice of collars in the pattern, and 
the long sleeve is perforated for elbow length. 
Three-piece skirt is 154 yards in width, in size 
36, at lower edge. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42. 514 yards of 36-inch material, with 
144 yards of 36-inch contrasting material, are 
required for size 36. Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Coat. No. 7854—An exceptionally 
good model is this coat in plain tailored effect, 
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cord, or wool ratine, would be effective, with 
collar of brocaded material. Cut in sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42. Size 36 requires 214 yards of 
42-inch material, and °4 of a yard of 27-inch 
or wider material for collar and cuffs. Price, 
15 cents. 


Ladies’ Skirt. No. 7890—Individuality is 
given this serviceable model by the introduction 
of the pointed tabs below the belt and by the 
use of tucks in the lower part of the back, which 
can be omitted if desired. The skirt, in two 
pieces, is 134 yards in width, in size 24, at lower 
edge. Cut in sizes 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires 27% yards of 
36-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over 
the fullest part of bust for bust measurement. 


Pattern Order 


Woman’s World Pattern Dept. 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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How to tell 
Skinner's 
Satin 


First class stores, in buy- 
ing their stock of suits, 
cloaks or furs from manu- 
facturers, carefully 
examine the linings to see 
that they are Skinner’s 
Satin. They look for the 
Skinner guarantee label, 
and then they turn up the 
edge of the lining and look 
for the name in the selvage. 


Careful women, in buy- 
ing garments from the 
stores, insist on the same 
evidence. They want a 
Skinner’s Satin lining and 
they look for the name in 
the selvage. 


Any store clerk willl gladly 
open up a few inches of a coat 
lining at your request. If you 
see the words “‘Skinner’s Satin’’ 
woven in the selvage, take the 
garment, for 

Skinner’s Satin is guaran- 
teed to wear two seasons. If 
it does not, send the garment 


to any of our stores and we will 
reline it free of expense. 


.—_———— 


Write for samples to Dept. C 


William Skinner & Sons 
Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 


NNER BATIN SKINNER @regsiN SKINNERS SATIN SKINNERS SATIN SkinNER'S SATIN SKINNER’s Si 
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with slightly cutaway line. In broadcloth or Bed- =< : 
ford cord it would be found most attractive. NEW YORK CITY 5 : 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. Size 36 re- Mover Philadelphi ) 
quires 3 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 15 |J enclose. for Patterns. Cia oe Fiction Se : 
eg Mills: Holyoke, tee | 
Ladies’ Skirt. No. 7859—Inverted pleat Agniss aKinNe® 
at either side of this two-piece skirt give addi- Name “. “prt S Se oe 
tional fullness, although conforming to the PATTERNS ARES S READY-MADE GARMENTS: 


straight lines demanded by fashion. Cut in 
sizes 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches. Skirt, in size 
24, with slightly raised waistline, measures 154 
yards at lower edge. It requires 3 yards of 
36-inch or wider material. Price, 15 cents. 
Ladies’ Coat. No. 7889—Built on the most 
approved fashionable lines is this coat. Its 
length and cutaway front are important fashion 
features of the season. Wool velour, Bedford 


No. Size 


The Satin Lini ng 


inthis garment is 


Skinner's Satin 


AND 1S GUARANTEED 


TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 
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|” Send NOW for Our 168 Page FREE 
Illustrated Fall and Winter Style Book 


An Intensely Interesting Fashion Catalog. Replete 
with Very Exceptional Purchasing Inducements in 
| Various Lines. Hundreds of Striking and Accu- 
|| rate Illustrations, Absolutely Truthful Descriptions. 
‘ A Vivid Presentation of the Most Becoming Styles for 
i Women, Misses, Girls, Boys and Babies 


Also Important ecial Offerings in 
| Gloves, Hosiery, Millinery, Neckwear, 
Knit Underwear, Lingerie, Corsets, 
Footwear, Hair Goods, Sweaters, Jew- 
| elry, Leather Goods, Notions, Handker- § 
| chiefs, Curtains, Etc. We allow for 
| Alterations, See Catalog. 


Smartand Dressy Coat 


1 

| Heavy Two Toned $4.98 
ij Diagonal Cloth 

"| Thisisa Wonderful Bargain 
1] $4F 15. Biggest, best baspasn in_the 
‘| United States in a fine inter Coat 
“| priced and only $4.98. Warm and 
i sturdy for all kinds of wear, made of Fe 
heavy two toned ee oe Cloth. ‘The 
wide shawl collar of black seal plush 
invests the garment with a most pleas- Be 
ing air of good style. There are ~ 
deep black plush cuffs on sleeves 
and the fastening is made with 
plush covered buttons, Garment 
is smartly semi-fitted. Measures 
54 inches long and can be furn- 
ished in blue and black or brown 
and black diagonal striped effect. 
Women’s sizes 82 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Also in specially 
proportioned sizes to fit 
small women, Samples of 
the material sent upon ap- 
plication. Any woman who 
wants to buy a sensible ser- 
viceable winter coat at an 
inexpensive price will quick- 
ly order this, Sent to Your 


Home, All Parcel 
Post Charges Pre- $4.98 


paid for Only... 
All Wool Diagonal 
Skirt, 

Special at 


$2.98 


F3405. Women’s 
Stylish, Service- 
able Skirt of fine 
All Wool Diagonal 
Cloth. Entirel 
new model wit! 
draped effect at front 
and graceful arrange- 
ment of tucks, fold 
and trimming of 
fancy buttons. Slashed 
to ankle depth at lower 
art. Girdle top. The 
astening is made under tuck at center, 
and back of the model has three tucks 
stitched at each side with belt strap an 
buttons at the waist-line. Navy blue or 
black. Women’s sizes 22 to 30 inches 
waist; 87 to 43 inches front length. 
Hips cut in proportion. Also in sizes to 
fit small women. Samples of the ma- 
terial if desired. 
Sent to Your Home, All Par- 4 
cel Post Charges Prepaid. . 
OuR GUARANTEE fully protects you- 
We prepay all mail and express 
charges and refund your money if you 
are not satisfied. Special Free Offer: 


GE aE 
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If you will send us the names and addresses 
of 25 of your Friends and Neighbors we will send you without cost 
to you & Handsome Silver-plated Teaspoons. SEND NOW. 

| SIMPSON CRAWFORD CO., Dept. F, NEW YORE 
Eee LETS EO IE ET aR ee 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


_ Your assurance of highest safety pin quality 
is the above trademark found on all cards of 


‘ Stewart's 


“ Duplex” 


(With the protected : 
head and coil) Safety Pins 

Absolutely no possibility of material being torn. 
Absolutely rustproof. 

Other grades offering the utmost in quality at the 
price are 
Stewart's ‘“‘Helmet,”’ Stewart’s “Standard” 
Stewart's ‘““Guardian,’’ Stewart’s ‘'Daisy”’ 

Stewart's “Goldfinch” 

Send 2c stamp and name of your local dry goods 
dealer for a 6 pin sample card. 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Bloomfield, N. 


$1.- $1.50 


to re-make your 
old plumes in 

this fashionable 
Tunné Style. 


Let us make your old feathers new. 
Your old, unfashionable Willow Plumes we convert into 
stylish French Plumes, Fancies, Boas or Collars—at moderate 
cost. Cleaning, Dyeing, Curling of the best. All work guaran- 
teed by the largest Ostrich Farm in the United States—26 years 
old. Send your old plumes for prices on the work. New Repair 
atalog—Free. New, trademarked plumes of all kinds. 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
__ P.O. Box X, SouTH PASADENA, CAL. 
108-X Michigan Ave., Chicago, I]. 600-X 5th Ave., NewYork 


. Costs little, no plumbing, little water. 
Weight 15 pounds, folds into small roll. 
Full length baths, far better than tin tubs. 


asts for years. Write for spociul agents offer and description, 


Ladies’ 
Home 
Journal 
Patterns 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 7499— 
Charming in its simplicity is 
this dress with its diagonal 
closing, long sleeves, which may be cut off for 
elbow length, with turn-back cuff, and four- 
gored skirt which measures 134 yards, in size 
36, at lower edge. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42. Size 36 requires 5 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, with 14 of a yard contrasting material 
for collar. Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 7866—Made in striped 
blue and white gingham, with trimming band 
most effectively placed, this house-dress is 
very good-looking. The four-gored skirt is 
134 yards wide at lower edge, in size 36. Cut 
in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44. Size 36 
requires 414 yards of 36-inch material, with 
14 of a yard of net for chemjsette, which can 
be omitted. Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ House-Dress. No. 7054—A 
simple, but smart, dress is this model devel- 
oped in tan chambray, with the side-front 
closing. There is a standing as well as turn- 
down collar in this pattern, and the long 
sleeve can be cut off for shorter length. The 
skirt is in seven gores, with inverted or habit 
back, and measures, in size 36, 24% yards at 
lower edge with pleats laid in. Cut in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44, Size 36 requires 
514 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 15 
cents. 14390 Border for embroidery and 
braiding, 1 inch wide, 6 yards, 10 cents. 
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Ladies’ Dress. No. 7421—Developed in 
one of the flowered crepes, or plain repps, this 
dress, with its side closing and Gibson pleat, 
will be found very practical. The skirt in six 
gores is 2 yards wide, in size 36, at lower edge. 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44. It re- 
quires, in size 36, 54% yards of material 36 
inches wide, with 5% of a yard 30-inch material 
for revers. Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 7820—Easy to make 
and easy to get into is this dress with its 
straight-front closing. Made in plaid ging- 
ham, or dark-colored linen, this is very pretty, 
with white collar, belt and trimming band. 
The three-piece skirt has the back fullness 
formed in pleats, and it is 154 yards wide 
at lower edge, in size 36. Cut in sizes 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42. Size 36 requires 414 yards 
of 36-inch material, with 7 of a yard 32-inch 
contrasting material. Price, 15 cents. 

To obtain correct bust measurement, 
measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 
Address, enclosing price, Pattern Department, 
Woman’s World, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Ladies’ Dress. No. 7660—Oddly shaped 
trimming sections are bound with brown satin, 
repeating the color of the girdle, are used with 
a pin-striped silk in tan and white. The skirt 
is in one piece, with an inverted pleat at the 
back, and measures, in size 36, 134 yards at 
lower edge. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. 
Size 36 requires 6 yards of 36-inch material 
with 34 yard of 18-inch allover lace. Price, 15c. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 7952—The skirt, which 
is in two pieces with slightly raised waistline, 
has a deep tuck giving yoke effect in the front 
and, with slight drapery in the back, is exceed- 
ingly smart. The width at lower edge, in size 
36, is 13g yards. The waist gives the bolero 
effect, and can be worn with or without the 
chemisette. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. 
Size 36 requires 474 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Woman’s World Pattern Dept. , 
Pattern Order 107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Il. 


T enclose for Patterns. 


PATTERNS 


No. Size Town 


Ladies’ Home 
Journal Patterns 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 7620—In brocaded char- 
meuse, or a foulard, this would be a charming 
dress, with soft crush girdle of satin. The 
three-piece tucked skirt measures 17% yards in 
size 36, at lower edge. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42. Size 36 requires 7 yards of 30-inch 
material, with 34 of a yard of 18-inch net for 
gathered sections. Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 7643—Developed in 
crepe metieor, crepe de chine, or any of the 
supple materials, this dress is most effective. 
The four-gored skirt is charmingly draped, and 
measures at the lower edge, in size 36, 1% yards. 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. It requires 
534 yards of material 86-inches wide,~ with 
34 of a yard of 27-inch material, for vest, revers 
and collar. Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 7650—With trimming 
bands of embroidery outlining the inset section 
on waist and on the front of the gathered pep- 
lum, a very smart effect is achieved if dress is 
made of an olive green twilled silk. The skirt 
is in five gores and the width at lower edge, in 
size 36, is 17% yards. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42. Size 36 requires 5 yards of 36-inch 
material and 414 yards of band trimming. 
Price, 15 cents. 

To obtain correct size, measure loosely over 
fullest part of bust for bust measurement. 
Address, enclosing price, Pattern Department, 
Woman’s World, Chicago, Illinois. 


Vacation 


You’ve had your ‘‘fling’’ 

at vacation. Now it’s time 

to get rid of the ill effects which 
the sun and wind have made on your 
skin. You want your clear complexion 
back. So, wet a cloth, (see below), 
squeeze it and apply some D&R Perfect 
Cold Cream. Go over your face and 
neck thoroughly. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 


Perfect Cold Cream 


“The Kind That Keeps” 


will make your skin soft, clear and 
smooth, if you'll only persevere in its 
use. And it does it in Nature’s own 
way, by ridding the pores of impurities 
and allowing them to ‘‘breathe.”’ 
Thousands of the loveliest women here 
and abroad know that from experience. 
Try it tonight at bedtime. Tubes 10c, 
25c, 50c; jars 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50. 

Offer No. 1—A regular size tube of D&R 


Perfect Cold Cream and a 
Perfect Wash Cloth (special knit) mailed for 10c, 


Offer No. 2—Our 1914 ‘American Girls” 
calendar, four artistic 

pastel heads, in full color, 9x 15 inches, 

mailed for10c. Ready Dec, 1st. Order now. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


DAGGETT» RAMSDELL’S DEPT, 21 
pe = D&R BUILDING 


NEW YORK 


We will send 
you this beauti- 
ful GERMAN 
SILVER MESH 
BAG, without 
costing you one 
cent. Simply ask 
three of your 
friends to sub- 
scribe to WOM- _ 
AN’S WORLD 
at 35c per year, 
send us the 3 sub- 
scriptions and 
$1.05 and we will 
send this bag by 
return mail. The 
bag is made of 
unbréakable 
links, is 3 inches 
deep and has 
long chain, guar- 
anteed to please 
you. Or, send 
us one four-year B J 
subscription at $1.00 and we will send the bag to you. 


Send at once to Dept. 4, Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


LaABLAc 


- Face Powper 4 
AUTUMN’S MIRROR 


reflects the pleasures of Summer, as Nature in trium- 
phant beauty prepares for Winter. LABLACHE 
retains and restores that delicate 

touch of refinement, a fair 

complexion, which qual- 

ifies for social favor 

and preferment. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


Freckle Book free. A clear, fair skin 
S after using the marvelous Harwood 
Freckle Cream. It removes freckles 
quickly. Saves your complexion from the 
effects of sun and wind.. Write for freckle 
book, postpaid, free. Write today, 


Harwood Laboratories, Dept. 2062, Aurora, Ill. 
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Lessons that lead to 
happiness and well-being 


Some your children learn from 
schoolbooks. 


Others you only can implant 
permanently. in their minds. 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


is a health-building habit that you, as a 
mother, can best form in your children. 
See that they visit a dentist at least twice 
a year and observe the night and morn- 
ing use of 


Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
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Very pleasant to use—a smooth, gritless, vel- 
vety powder. Preserves the teeth by thorough 
polishing. The safe way. 


Prevents the lodgment 
of tartar and the begin- 
ning of decay. Neutral- 
izes the acid tendencies 
of the mouth 


Wise mothers through 
three generations have 
educated their children 
to use Dr. Lyon’s night 
and morning — above all 
at night. 


What Dr. Lyon's 
does not do only 


your dentist is 
competent to do. 
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Sold Everywhere 


May Be Yours 
In Ten Days 


Nadinola 
GREAM 


The Complexion 
Beautifier 


Used and Endorsed 
By Thousands 


NADINOLA banishes tan, sallowness, 
freckles, pimples, liver-spots, etc. Extreme 
cases twenty days. Rids pores and tissues 
of impurities, leaves the skin clear, soft, 
healthy. Directions and guarantee in pack- 
age. By toilet counters or mail. Two sizes, 
50c. and $1.00. Address Dept. W. 

NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


are ‘asa cloud before the sun’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why 
hot remove them? Don’tdelay. Use 


STILLMAN’S Cram 


CREAM 


Made especially to remove freckles. It 
leaves the skin clear, smooth and without 


a blemish, It is prepared by specialists with 


years of experience. Money refunded if not 
Satisfactory, Price50c per jar. Write today 
for full particulars, Also our free booklet, 


66 ) ey 3 
t ““Would’st Thou be Fair? 
> 2 @ This booklet contains many 
, beauty hints, and describes a 
number of elegant preparations 
indispensable to the toilet, 
STILLMAN CREAM CO. 


Dept. 12 Aurora, Ll, 
Sold by all druggists. y 
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Girlish 


Misses’ Skirt. No. 7814—A simple two- 
piece skirt, with slightly raised waistline, has 
pleats laid in on each side to give peg-top effect. 
It measures at lower edge, in size 16, one yard. 
Cut in sizes 16, 17 and 18. It requires, in size 
16, 234 yards of 36-inch or 42-inch material. 
Price 15 cents. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Coat Blouse. No. 
7337—With its shaped peplum and pointed 
collar, this is suitable for either coat or blouse. 
The long sleeve is perforated for shorter length, 
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Models 


and the front-closing chemisette may be left off 
if desired. Cut in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42. Whipcord would be very serviceable and it 
would require 214 yards of 36-inch width, with 
34 of a yard of 30-inch contrasting material. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Misses’ Dress. No. 7838—With vest of 
figured or striped material. This is a useful 
school dress, made in serge, eponge, or Bedford 
cord. The six-gored skirt measures at lower 
edge 11% yards, in size 16. ‘Cut in sizes 14, 16, 
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for the Street 


17 and 18. It requires, in size 16, 434 yards of 
30-inch material, with 54 of a yard of 30-inch 
material for vest and collar. Price; 15 cents. 


Misses’ Dress. No. 7753—This is the Bul- 
garian or Balkan blouse, and very pretty it is for 
a young girl. The four-piece skirt is draped at 
the side front and measures 13 yards, in size 
16, at lower edge. Cut in sizes 14, 16, 17 and 
18. Size 16 requires 414 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, with 134 yards of striped material for 
sash, etc. 


Misses’ Coat. -No. 7896—A serviceable coat — 
is this model developed in some of the new 
checked materials. It can be made without the 
belt and large patch pockets. Pattern cut in 
sizes 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. In size 16, coat 
requires 314 yards of 36-inch cloth. Price, 15 
cents. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Hat. No. 7217—De- 
veloped in cloth to match the coat. This hat 
is very serviceable with-its four-section crown 
cut in one with the brim. It requires 34 of a 
yard of 32-inch material and 14 of a yard of 
24-inch for lining. It comes in one size only. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Misses’ Skirt. No. 7942—Very popular is 
this three-piece skirt, with slightly raised waist- 
line and straight-front closing. It measures 1144 
yards at the lower edge, in size 16, and would 
be most serviceable in serge or ratine. Cut in 
sizes 16, 17 and 18 years. It requires 214 yards 
of 36-inch material for size 16. Price, 15 cents. 


Misses’ Coat Suit. No. 7907—Becoming to 
a girlish figure is this Russian blouse, with sleeve 
in drop-shoulder effect. The skirt is in five 
gores and measures 114 yards at lowered edge, 
in size 16. Cut in sizes 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Blue serge would be most appropriate, 4 yards 
of 42-inch material would be required with 7% 
of a yard of black satin for girdle, collar and 
cuffs. Price, 15 cents. 


To obtain correct bust measurement, measure 
loosely over fullest part of bust. Address, en- 
closing price, Pattern Department, Woman's 
World, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Serviceable Blouses for Varied Occasions 


Ladies’ Home 
Journal Patterns 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouse. No. 7431— 
This model shows the vest effect, which is so 
popular now, and the peplum which may be 
omitted if desired. It would be very good 
looking if made of satin with vest of checked 
material. Pattern cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 36-inch 
material, with 54 of a yard of 22-inch or wider 
material for vest and collar. Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouse. No. 7615— 
This can be worn gathered into hip yoke or 
loose in middy style. The blouse is slipped on 
over the head and is a very popular model, 
particularly for the young girl. Pattern cut in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. Size 36 requires 


216 yards of 36-inch material, with 4 of a 
yard of striped material. Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouse. No. 7636— 
This is a charming blouse developed in any soft 
material. It is shown here in a flowered crepe, 
with collar and yoke of plain crepe. A standing 
and a turn down collar are given, and the long 
sleeve is perforated for shorter length. Pattern 
cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42: In size 36 it 
requires 334 yards of 27-inch material. Price, 
15 cents. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouse. No. 7647— | 


This waist is simple in construction and has an 
added attraction in the collar, which can be 
worn high or turned down. The full-length 
shirt sleeve is perforated for shorter length. 
Madras, flannel, or china silk would be very 
suitable, and the blouse would require in size 
36, 2 yards of 36-inch material and 3% of a yard 
of 22-inch contrasting material. Cut in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44. Price, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Shirt Waist. No. 
7743—This is a type of blouse which is to every 
woman a necessity. It is developed in cham- 
bray, madras, wash silk, or any of the shirting 
materials. The pockets are ornamental, but 
may be omitted if desired. Pattern cut in sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46. Size 36 re- 
quires 24% yards of 36-inch material. Price, 
15 cents. ; 

To obtain correct bust measurement, measure 
loosely over fullest part of bust. Address, 
enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s 
World, Chicago, Illinois. 
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lll Trust You 


If You'll Trust Me 


—Martha Lane Adams 


Get My Book of 
1,000 Fall Styles 


Spiegel, May, Stern Co. is a $7,000,000 con- 
cern, the largest of its kind in the world. 
They have placed me— Martha Lane 
Adams —in charge of Women’s Wearing 
Apparel. I trave prepared a 140-page Style 
Book, the finest you ever saw. It shows a 
thousand Fall styles of my own selection. 
The fabrics are shown in colors. It shows 
everything in 
Suits—Coats—Skirts—Dresses—Waists 
Furs—Corsets— Hats—Shoes — Hosiery 
Underwear—Children’s Garments 


Piece Goods — Cotton, Wool and Silk 


It quotes wholesale prices, which average 
one-third less than elsewhere. It offers you 
free delivery. 

It tells you how we make garments to 
measure without any extra cost. How we 
ship on approval, subject to return, and guar- 
antee a perfect fit. 

Please write for this free book. I want you 
to know how much I am doing to make this 
the ideal place to trade. 


A Year to Pay 


No References Required 


I will trust you if you will trust me. I will 
open up a charge account with you when I 
mail the Style Book. It will be all ready for 
your orders. No red tape, no writing to ref- 
erences. The account will be already open. 

Order what you wish and ask us to charge 
it. Pay as convenient, a little each month. 
I will give youa year to pay. If something 
happens, like sickness, etc., I will gladly 
extend the time. 

You deal with me personally. I see that 
you get exactly what you want. I watch the 
making, watch the fit. I open your account 
myself. You may, if you wish, send your 
payments to me, 

I am here to see that you get the right 
styles, wholesale prices, perfect fit and fair 
treatment. My success must come through 
making this the place where you like to trade. 


140-Page Style Book 


Please write for this free Style Book. Itis 
costly and beautiful. It shows all the new 
styles worth having. I will send with it your 
credit certificate, so you will know your ac- 
count is open. 

See what we offer. Write to us now, before 
you forget it, and ask us to mail this book, 


Spiegel Mau. Sterne 


3455 Wall Street, Chicago 
Send § 1 00 
Only a 


This Suit, Made 


to Measure, 


$10.98 


Postage Paid 
Only 75c 
Monthly 


This charming 
suit, full of style 
and grace, is just a 
sample of the amaz- 
ing values to be 
found in Martha 
» Lane Adams’ 

Book of 1,000 Fall 
Styles. It will be 
made to meas- 
; ure, guaranteed 
to fit you_per- 
fectly, and de- 
livered right to 
your door subject 
* to your approval, 

and you need send 
only $1. The heavy, 
all-wool serge of un- 
usual quality from 
which this suit is tail- 
ored is limited in quan- 
tity and not to be found 
in our Style Book, so to 
get this startling bargain 
please order direct from 
this paper. Just say, 
“Charge this suit to my 
account.” 

Beautiful Coat in 
fashionable cut-away de- 
sign with three-button 
single-breasted front, slop- 
ing gracefully toward back, 
which is cut in semi-fitting 
French style. Made on the 
smart, strictly tailored 
lines and exquisitely hand 
tailored throughout. The 
artistic collar and turn-back 
cuffs are formed of rich black 
velvet. Length priced, 36 
inches. 
Finely Tailored Skirt is a modish six- 
gore model, made in griceful, straight-hanging 
style, with full length front panel left open at bot- 
tom in slashed effect, but can be closed if desired. 

Material. Elegant, heavy, all-wool serge, the 
quality usually found in $25.00 suits. 

Lining. Jacket lined with satin, guaranteed 
for two seasons’ wear. 

How to Order. Give bust measure, waist meas- 
ure, hip measure, front length of skirt. 

No. C4G236. Price, postage prepaid $10.98 
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HIS Bic FREE CATALOG 


shows you how to buy and save money on the latest 
styles in everything to wear for men, women & children 


OR WOMEN 


$1.50 Pretty 98. 
Voile Waist, 

-No, 61. Beautiful waist of a 
splendid quality marquisette voile. 
Attached collar pin tucked; front is 
elaborately mercerized silk embroider- 
ed, tucked and trimmed with inserts 
es Baby poe lace; aN pe: ful length 
sleeves. uttons visibly in 

back. $1.50 value, Postpaid DSC 
Color white only. Sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure; state size. 


$4 All Wool 

Serge Skirt $2.98 
No. 62. Handsome draped 

skirt of pure all-wool serge, Raised 


waistline, inner belt; fronf gore has 
cut-outs trimmed with buttons, tab and 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


The Young Girl’s Wardrobe | 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Patterns 


Misses’ Dress. No. 6622—This is 
the simplest possible pattern for a girl 
to make herself as there are only two 
pieces in the pattern. It slips on over 
the head and is slightly gathered at 
the neck and Empire waist line. Pat- 
tern cut in sizes 16, 17, 18 and 20 
years. The width of the skirt at lower 
edge in size 16 is two yards. For the 
entire dress, size 16 requires 334 
yards of 36-inch material, and would 
be very effective developed in any 
soft material. Price, 10 cents. 

Misses’ Dress. No. 7950—A very 

. good adaptation of the peg-top effect 
for a young girl is shown in this model. 
The two-piece skirt is very simple in 
construction with its pleats at front 
and back, and measures at the lower 
edge, in size 16, 1144 yards. The 
waist has a long sleeve perforated for 


slik buckle; satin bow sash is sup- 
plied. Hooks at right hip. Regular 
$4.00 value. Price post- 

paid . . . e ° $2.98 
Colors, black or navy blue. Sizes 23 


to 30 inches waistband and 38 to 44 
Inches '¢’ gth; state color and size. 


$15.00 Smart All $9 95 
Wool Serge Sult, ° 
No. 63. Stylish all wool 
serge sult. Jacket has notched collar; 
semi-fitted back trimmed with fancy 
silk braid; lined with wear resisting 
satin. 38 inches long. Draped skirt 
has high waistline; hooks at the left 


hip. Worth $15.00. ‘Price 

postpaid eo, $9.95 
Colors, black or navy blue. Sizes 34 
to 44 inches bust measure, 23 to 30 
inches waist measure and 38 to 44 
inches length; stato color and size. 


15 Fi P i 
225% Cloth Coat, $9.95 


No. 64. - Rich coat of an exe 


cellent close curl Persian lamb cloth. 
Convertible shawl collar of fine bro~ 
caded velvet can be worn high or low 
at neck; silk frog with knotted stream- 
ers effects the closing; new straight 
back; lined throughout with nee 
Cerise wear—resisting satin. Lengt' 


64 inches. Retails at 

$15.00. Price postpaid, $9.95 
Color black only. Sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure; state size, 


Order above garments by the number given in the description. Be sure to state color 
and size desired. Kemember, we guarantee to please you or promptly refund your money. 


RITE-FOR-FREE COPY-AT ONCE) 
EVERY PAGE-IS=FILLED“W.CE 
WONDERFUL BARGAINS 


Stylish Waists, 69c to $3.98 Girls’ Dresses, 69c to $2.98 Men's Suits, $4.49 to $14.95 
Fashionable Skirts, $1.69 to $5.98 Girls’ Coats, $1.95 to $6.98 Men's Overcoats, $4.45 to $12.95 
Latest Style Suits, $5.98 to $14.95 Children’s Dresses, 25c to $1.98 Men’s Trousers, $1.22 to $3.95. 
Best values in Coats, $3.95:to $17.95 Children’s Coats, $1.98 to $3.75 Boys’ Suits andO’ coats,$1.59to0$5.95 


Write today for free catalog 34C showing hundreds of other stylish and 
serviceable things to wear for the entire family, at lowest prices, 


| We pay all mail or express charges, and ship orders promptly | 


Ref s: Continental & Commercial National Bank, Capital $30,000,000 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
INDIANA AVE. & 26TH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


shorter length, and a collar which 
may be turned down or left standing 
in Medici effect. Pattern cut in sizes 
14, 16, 17 and 18 years. In size 16 
dress requires 45g yards of 36-inch 
material. Price, 15 cents. 

Misses’ Dress. No. 7888—A 
smart dress for school wear is this 
model developed in blue serge, with 
small button and loop trimmings 
of black satin. The skirt in four | 
gores continues: the lap closing of | 


Hite 


SPECIAL THIS MONTH 


iN 
25 YEAR GOLD Ge Viet 
SOF REE TRIAL $1275 


the waist, and the long sleeve is 
perforated for shorter length. Pat- 
tern cut in sizes 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. Skirt at lower edge, in size 16, 
measures 114 yards. Dress requires 
414 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 
15 cents. 
Misses’ Dress. No. 7892—This 
frock can be very dressy made of 
crepe de chine with vest of white 
corded silk. The pleated peplum, can 
be omitted, as can the chemisette. The 
two-piece skirt, with inverted pleat at 
each side, measures, in size 16, 1144 
yards at lower edge. Pattern cut in 
sizes 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 
requires 434 yards of 42-inch material. 
Price, 15 cents. 
} Misses’ Dress. No. 7827—Ratine 
=} f or Bedford cord combined with plaid 
silk makes a very smart combination 
for this dress. The triangular trim- 
ming sections may be left off if de- 
sired, and the long sleeve is perforated 
for shorter length. The four piece 
skirt measures at the lower edge, in 
size 16, 134 yards. Pattern cut in 
sizes 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Dress 
requires 414 yards of 36-inch material, 
with 134 yards of 27-inch or wider 
contrasting material. Price, 15 cents. 

To obtain correct bust measure- 
ment, measure loosely over fullest 
part of bust. Address, enclosing price, 
Pattern Department, Woman’s World 
Chicago, Ill. Use coupon on page 29. 


I want to send you my 3 
latest books-one the story of 
heDiamond’’ ~its discov- 
ery, where and how mined, 
cut and marketed-the other. 


Bune’’ or al 


**Facts vs 
about the Wai 


tisement you can buy it for 612.75, 


NO MONEY DOW penny. Merely give us 


OTD, 
your name and address that we may send you this handsome watch on 
approval, Ifafter you receive it and want to keep it, then we ask you to 
pay us Ifyou don’t want to keep it 
ONLY $2 A MONTH. send it back at our expense, 
You assume no risk whatever, in dealing with us, You do not buy or pay 
one cent until we have placed the watch right in your hands for your 


We don’t want you to 


a splendid time to buy a fine Watch. We 
send us one cent, Nota | ‘ 


would like to send you this 17-Jewel ELGIN in 
hand engraved 25-year gold case for your in- 
Bee : 
decision, Weask mo security and no interest. No red tape—just ay EY 
common honesty among men, If this offerappeals to you write today 


spection. Itsells regularly at $20.00. Wesave 
forour Big Free Watch and Diamond Book. ) Ko \20 Je) . | 


you nearly one-half. If you answer this adver- 
HARRIS-GOAR CO., Dept.1025, Kansas City,Mo. 


The House that Sells More Elgin Watches than Any Other Firmin the World. 


. 
Direct from the Manufacturer 
UNDERWEAR eesti i vies esta 
HOSIERY a Eta Bile ned Cities Cesk 
SWEATERS «ssa Man Sec Rochen, i 


will surprise and please you. 
Save Money—lllustrated Catalog FREE 


Pe” ~HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


OCTOBER, 1913 


Comfort and Simplicity for 
the Child 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
R Patterns 


Girls’ Coat. No. 7508—Puffings on 
belt, collar and cuffs, which make this 
model so distinctive, can be left off, and 
thus one may have a plain tailored coat. 
Cut in sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. Six-year 
size requires 314 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 7962—The Balkan 
style gives the ease and comfort demanded 
by a child’s dress and so is peculiarly 
suited to its use. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14. Size 10 requires 234 yards of 
36-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 7758—Most dis- 
tinctive is this dress in Balkan effect with 
a panel front and back. The skirt, in 
three pieces, is attached to underwaist. 
Cut in sizes 8; 10, 12 and 14. Three and 
one-half yards of 36-inch material are 
required in size 12. Price, 15 cents. 


Use Coupon On Page 29 In Ordering. 


The) 


Girls’ Coat. No. 7953—A general 
utility coat of simple construction is 
shown here. It has a sailor as well as a 
shawl collar. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14. Size 10 requires 25 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 7756—In long- 
| waisted effect this model, with a three- 
} piece skirt attached to a skeleton waist, 

is very becoming to a growing girl. Cut 
in sizes, 8, 10, 12 and 14. Size 10 requires 
7953 3 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 15c. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 7966—In one piece 
this dress is eminently suited for tinen or 
gingham. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10. In 
size 6, 214 yards of 27-inch or wider ma- 
terial is required, with 54 of a yard of 
36-inch contrasting material. Price, 15 
cents. 

To obtain correct breast measurement, 
measure loosely over fullest part of breast. 
Address, enclosing price, Pattern Depart- 
ment, Woman’s World, Chicago, Illinois. 


We Guarantee to 

Please You or 

Refund Your 
Money 


Since the early days 
of big stores, the 
Greenhut - Siegel 
Cooper Com- 
pany has 

stood first as 


For Your 
Copy of This 


Style Book 


Your Style 
Book brings 
New York 
with all of its 
style advantages, the distribu- 
all of its shopping cS. ge us face pt a 
advantages ‘to you— Ae ae ie ‘Gnall: 
right into your home, 


est prices. More 
and every price in your New York women buy 
Style Book means a money their clothes from the 
saving to you. 


Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Store 


than from any other store in New York. 


OO Your Choice of these Waists oo 
3] $1.50 and $2.00 Values SOO 


70A 4—If You Want a smart, well-tailored and reasonably priced waist to wear with your new coat suit, or separate skirt, 
do not hesitate to select this very attractive model of excellent quality white linene, artistically ornamented as pictured, with 
simulated French hand embroidery in desirable pattern, and trimmed with groups of small pearl buttons at the invisible front 
closing. New style flat collar is also button trimmed and finished with small tailored bow. Gibson plaits at shoulders give 
desired fullness ; full-length sleeves finished with soft cuffs. Plain back. White only. Sizes 32 to 46 inches bust. $1.00 


70A 5—Exquisite Style and smart dressiness are charmingly embodied in this attractive waist. Embroidered voile in rich 
matlasse design is the handsome material used, and the low price, which is about half its regular value. is only one of its most 
desirable features. Dainty lace forms the high collar, also cuffs of full length sleeves, and yoke of Cluny pattern lace trims 
the waist in front as pictured. Gibsun plaits at shoulders to yoke depth give desirable fullness to front. Invisible back closing. 
White only, Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Special. $1.00 


70 A6—Perfectly Tailored Waist cf self striped white voile, as carefully made and finished as if the price were double 
the amount we charge for it. Details areas follows: Detachable collar of white embroidered linene; full length sleeves with 
soft double cuffs of material. Broad Gibson plait at each shoulder gives desirable fullness to the tront where the closing is 
effected through a neatly stitched box-plait. Back of waist is untrimmed, Sizes 32 to 46inches bust measure. Special. 1.00 


70A 7—Japonica Silk, a light-weight, lustrous material closely resembling Japanese silk, in attractive and stylish stripes, 
is used in making this very dressy waist. The pretty front yoke and collar are made of Venise effect lace. Full-length sleeves 
finished with dainty net frills, set in armholes in latest fashion. ‘Invisible back closing. Colors: black or navy blue, with 
white stripe or white with black stripe. Sizes 32 to 46 inches bust measure. $1.00 


70A8—In New York the smartly dressed women are very enthusiastic overshadow lace blouses trimmed with satin ribbon. 
We picture here the latest and most favored model, which is at once chic and dressy. You try to buy a waist like this at any 
shop in New York and you will pay at least $2.00. We had an expensive imported model copied, and here it is at $1.00. May 
be worn with low neck as pictured ; however we include free of charge a net vestee which makes this a high-neck waist if you 
so desire, as shown in small illustration. Made of flimsy shaclow lace in beautiful pattern over a foundation of net. On the net 
lining a broad satin ribbon, finished with a bow in front, is placed. This ribbon. veiled with the shadow lace, gives astunning 
effect. New style soft frill around neck. Short sleeves finished with net ruffle. Invisible back closing. Cream white 
trimmed with light blue or pink ribbon. Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. $1.00 


No Connection With Any Other Store 


Greenhut- Siegel Cooper Company 


J.B.Greenhut. President. 
New York City. 


We Prepay the Mail and 
Express Charges 


We Prepay the Mail and 
Express Charges 


34 


3 Years to Pay 


for the Sweet-Toned 


Meister 


Piano 


$175 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
We Pay the Freight 


You are not asked to de- 
posit or pay or advance 
acentin any way until 
you write us and say that 
the MEISTER is entirely 
satisfactory and you wish 
to keep it. Then these 
are the terms of sale: 


$ 1 a_Week or ik : 
$5 a Month a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. No extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf free. 


Sold direct from the maker to you at a guaran- 
teed saving of $100. No dealer's profit for you to pay. 
Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog which 
shows eight styles of Meister Pianos, 
Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. E 84 Chicago, Illinois 
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BURSON | 


| FASHIONED HOSE 


The only stockings knit, with- 
out seams, to the exact shape of 
the foot, ankle and calf. This 
“knit-in” shape is as perfect after 
washing as before, and assures 
a smooth, stylish fit every time 
the stockings are worn. 


Try a pair and.for once enjoy real Hosiery 
Satisfaction. 
Cotton 25¢e; Liste 35c; Mercerized 50 and 75« 


T 


IN) 


If your Dealer cannot supply you—write us. 
BURSON KNITTING CO, 
= 310 W. Wall Street Rockford, Illinois 


See how much it saves you. This firm is 
the only one of its kind in America—it is run 
entirely by women who devote their time 
to, providing the kind of apparel women 
need and selling it at mail-order prices. 
You get the benefit of their knowledge of 
what’s fashionable and what’s serviceable 
and at the same time, obtain the greatest bar- 

Si gains and best values in New York. 


This skirt at $2.95 is typical. Itisan 
all wool tailored skirt, which is bound 
to prove serviceable to the wearer. ‘The 
simplicity of this model is its charm. 
Has an overlapped stitched pleat down 
center front and trimmed with self cov- 
ered buttons. The back hasa stitched tab 
belt ornamented with a silk buckle and 
finished off with five pin tucks. Colors: 
navy blue or black. Length, 

37 to 42 inches, waist meas- $). 95 


\ ure 22 to 30, Price Prepard 


Where else could you finda value like 
this for this price? 


Write for catalogue showing just as unusual 
values in coats, suits, dresses, skirts, petticoats, 
hosiery, etc. See what good looking models we 
have, Everyone who sees them says that they 
are exactly what women like. Writetoday,so 
that you can choose what you need for Fall 
from our catalog of specially selected styles. 


WHATWEWEAkR, Inc. 
Dept. A—41 Union Square, NEW YORK 


CONDUCTEDayWOMEN ronWOMEN 


For the Boy and Small Sister 


Ladies’ Home 
Journal 
Patterns 


Boys’ Blouse. .No. 7995— 
The long-waisted effect is not 
confined to the girls, and the 
little boy who wears this gar- 
ment will find it a most com- 
fortable “blouse. With two 
styles of collar, and long 
sleeve, perforated for shorter 
length, and shield, which may 
be left out if desired, this 
model has various possibilities. 
Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
Size 6 requires 114 yards of 
36-inch material, with 34‘of a 
yard of . 36-inch contrasting 
material. Price, 10 cents. 


Boys’ Suit. No. 7752—In 
striped chambray or rep the 
small boy will be most suitably 
dresséd in this Russian blouse 
and knickerbockers. The long 
sleeve is perforated for shorter 
length. Cut in sizes 2, 4 and 
6-years. 324 yards of 30-inch 
material are required for size 4. 
Price, 15.cents. 


a \ 
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Boys’ Coat. No. 7799— 
This is a very manly model for 
the small boy if made up in 
chinchilla, covert cloth, ‘or 
serge. It is double-breasted, 
and can be made with or with- 
out belt at back. Sizes 2, 4, 
6, 8 and 10. Size 8 requires 
21% yards of 36-inch material. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Girls’ Dress. No. 7801— 
Very dainty is this little dress 
with round collar, or square 
neck, ‘and long sleeve perfor- 
ated*for shorter length. -Cut 
in sizes 44, 2,4 and 6. Size 4 
requires 214 yards of 30-inch 
material.. Lawn or batiste, 
with* bands of embroidery, 
would be. very appropriate. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Girls’ Dress. No. 7797— 
Gathered to round yoke this 
dress with full-length one- 
piece sleeve, or full-length 
bishop sleeve perforated for 
shorter length, hangs straight 
from the shoulders. Cut in 
sizes 4, 1, 2 and 4. In size 2, 
dress requires 2 yards of 36- 
inch material. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 13311, for very fine scal- 
lops for infants’ and children’s 
garments, 3 yards of each, 10 
cents. 


7995 
a1 


Boys’ Trousers. No. 7315 
—Made of worsted or cordu- 
roy. These trousers can be 
made with fly or facing. Cut 
in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10)<12 and 14. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 
36-inch width material. Price, 
10. cents. 


Boys’ Suit. No. 7185— 
With blouse of checked madras 
and knickerbockers of blue 
serge, or the entire suit of 
serge, this would be a very 
serviceable suit for the small 
boy. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 
10. For size 8, blouse re- 
quires 134 yards of 36-inch 
material, and knickerbockers, 
114 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Use coupon on another page 
when ordering. 


To obtain correct ‘breast 
measurement, measure loosely 
over fullest part of breast. Ad- 
dress, enclosing price, Pattern 
Department, Woman’s World, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


THIS FINE BLACK GENUINE ¢ 95 
BROADTAIL CARACAL 
PLUSH LADIES’ COAT (J =m 


54 In. long, 34 to 46 In. Bust Measure 
=e ‘75 Misses’ SG4o Juniors S523 


Sizes Coats 
64 inches lon: 50 inches long. Ages—16,1 ys, 19 Le ers. 
48 to 52 inches bust | 32 to 38 inches bust § Bust: 
measure. measure. Length—45, ty 49 in. 


Caracal plush with the beautiful 
moire markings of that Fin 


mercerize 


Send $1.00 


Deposit Sve 2° 


state if ladies, misses, 


—— ext 
black caracal 
oe .O.D., by express, 


ect to eaten 


| FREE pie 
F. eet Book 


j/ garments at wonder prices. ae 
ens’ and Misses’ its, 

Suits eS Dresses $1 ress 
“ Skirts $1.95 up, PetHooate 39c up, ists 45 up, and an 

immense sesortment of dainty aBSay and [enited LUndermoas, 
Feadauar 2 ae infant’s garments at 

eadquarters for 
Enctwcat FURS OF ALL KINDS 

ee 

at below Se prices; full line in our roe ecial fashion book. We 
also supply coats made of this beautiful black broadtail plush for 
juniors, girls and children at the following low prices; 


Juniors are er ith shawl aallara same as p picture, with 2 booms 

Girls’ and Children’s coats are double breasted have 

enw storm collars. We'll send any of ee on same ne liberal Cx Cc.0. ae 
terms given on Ladies’and Misses’ Coats.Give size wan! 


JOHN M.SMYTH ™0seCO., isotTOW-C Chicago 


FROM OSTRICH FARM 
DIRECT TO YOU 


You’can just as well buy the best 
Ostrich Plumes at half the retail store price, 
We produce the feathers on our own ostrich 
farms and sell you direct. We have $100,000 
of plumes ready for our trade. Think of 

economy we can effect in so tremendous a bi 


\ Order a Plume, Now. for your Fall hat 
{ Either save 60 per cent on what yan erect to fine. Pick 
or geta plume just twice as” larg 
from the bargain list below phaner ie — 
25c with order, simply as a guarantee of fat 
Wa’ll send the plume at once C. O. D, amine 
it to your heart’s content. If it doesn’t satisfy, 
return it at our expense and get money back. 
Fourteen successful seasons 
have made us the leaders 


Guaranteed Genuine 
French Plumes Willow Plumes 
Lgth Worth Our Pr. Width Length Our Price 
18 in, $5.00 $2.95 20in. 17in. $3.95 
19in. 7.50 4.95 25in, 24in. 6.95 
20inches 12.50 6.95 25in. 25in, 6.95 
2linches 13.50 7.95 28in. 26in. 7.95 
23inches 18.00 9.95 30in. 28in. 9.95 
25inches 25.00 13.95 32in. 30in, 13.95 
These French and Willow Plumes are extra wide with 
broad, drooping heads. Made of the finest male stock. 
Colors--black or white ONLY. 

CHICAGO FEATHER COMPANY 

Dept. 23 E. 185 8. State St., CHICAGO 


HOOK & EYE 


Lies perfectly flat 

Will not crush 

Will not rust 

Will not come unhooked 
Easiest to sew on. 


Package of 24 Hooks 
and 24 Eyes 10 


Ask your dealer or 
— send 10c to the 
West Electric Hair Curler Co. 


47 S. Front 8t., Phila. 
Hamilton oe in every 
package 


Card of 5 Curlers--25* 
Card of 2 Curlers -10* 


"West Electric >, Hair Cu Curler ( 
delphia. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU ‘‘AUTO MASSEUR” ONA 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL Sexes 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per. 

manently remove all superfluous flesh that I is 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS eve. “is, New vork 


t 


‘6of the 2,3 and 4-inch sizes. 


OCTOBER, 1913 


Embroideries for the Housekeeper 


Ladies’ Home Journal Transfer Patterns Can Be Supplied 
for Stamping These Linens 


an 
me tas 


—— oe 


A 
Re 


103% 
Simple. designs are best for use on 22-inch 
towels and No. 14634 includes transfers for 
stamping both ends of three towels for 15 cents. 


Three designs for stamping guest towels on 
15 or 18-inch huckaback are included in this 
transfer pattern, No. 14561, for 15 cents. 


14542 


These pretty baskets of rambler roses are 
9 by 9inches. No. 14542 includes four transfers, 
which may be used on runners, pillows, or table- 
covers. 15 cents. 


Woodbine sprays, embroidered in brown, red, 
and blue, make a pretty decoration for runners 
and pillows. No. 14298 includes two transfers 
of this design, 10 by 17 inches, for 15 cts. 


For every-day use, 
sheets, pillow-cases, and 
towels, finished with plain 
scalloping are satisfactory. 
The scalloping may be 
done with transfer pattern, 
No. 14153, which is 1% 
inches wide, and includes 

14153 three yards for 10 cents, 
while the monogram may be formed by placing initials from pattern No. 14068 so that 
they slightly overlap. 
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' For embroidering towels 
on 22inch’ Hi¢kaback’ you 
could not choose a prettier 
or easier design than No. 
14559. This pattern may 
also be used on _ pillow- 
cases, bureau-scarfs, or a 
sheet. A 2-inch initial or 
monogram may be placed 
in the wreath. The pat- 
tern includes transfers for 
stamping both ends of two towels for 10 cents. 


A bureau-scarf and pin- 
cushion to match, em- 
broidered on round-thread 
linen, would be a most ac- 
ceptable Christmas gift, 
and pattern No. 14631 in- 
cludes a_ pretty, simple 
chrysanthemum design for 
stamping a bureau-cover 
40 by 16% inches, and a 
pin-cushion cover 734 
inches square. These may 
be embroidered in white 
mercerized cotton, on 


14631 
round-thread linen, lawn, or fine cotton poplin, or the edge may be worked in white and the 


flower sprays in colors. 15 cents. 


SBCD EFS dod 
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14068 


Pattern No. 14068 includes 4 sizes of any one initial in the script style; 12 of the 14-inch sizes, 
Any monogram may be formed by placing these letters so that they 
slightly overlap. The 4-inch size is suitable for marking tablecloths and counterpanes; the 3-inch 
size for large towels, sheets and dinner nakpins; the 2-inch size for small napkins, pillow-cases, 
small towels and centerpieces; the 1-inch size for guest towels and small novelties, and 14-inch size 
\ for handkerchiefs. 10 cents. 


Ladies’ Home Journal hot iron, guaranteed transfer patterns can be supplied for stamping all — 


these designs. Address, enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Hlinois. 
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_WEARING 
dag APPAREL 


FORALL / 
THE FAMILY 


342 "or BARGAINS 


Here are just two of the pcueenns of remarkable bargains shown in 
our Big, New Wearing Apparel Catalog JUST OUT, They are 
STRIKING examples of the BIG SAVING you can make in buying 
direct from our STORES, where you can get the choicest selections 
of New York fashions at wonderful prices. Write for this Big Free 
Fashion Book today. See for yourself the stunning styles—the 

SeA9 values—the attractive prices. 


‘ Fashionable Fall Suit. Women’s & Misses’ { 
ae Women’s and Misses’ pencil Stylish 1-Piece Vel- 
“a e— stripe suit of fancy wool ae Corduroy Dress. | 
mixture. THE CoAT is made 
in single breasted model, semi-fittivg, 
with deep lapels smartly ‘trimmed with 
brocaded velvet. Collar and cuffs to 
match. Satin lined--satin dress shields. 
Back is very stylish with its strap and 
velvet covered buckles, and row of but- 
tons to match. THE SKirT--Latest model, 
fits perfectly over the hips, falling in 
graceful slender lines. Draping i is at side with hooks and eyes. The waist line 
anda stitched band of the material catches | js effectively piped with white cordu- 
the skirt in artistic folds. Until you see | roy. Fits the figure superbly, skirt 
this suit it would be impossible for you to ortion falling in slender, graceful 
comprehend the value of material. and the fren: Every woman who knows dress 
style and workmanship offered. Sizes 82 
to 44 ins. bust. Comes in navy and brown. 
Complete Suit, 2 piece, prepaid, 
$6.49. Give sizes and measure- 
ments. Order No. 9 B 1002. 


WE PAY ALL DELIVERY CHARGES 


Every price we quote is for the article DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR. 
You have nothing to pay when goods arrive. Every article is guaran- 
teed TO PLEASE YOU or your money back. You can order direct 
from this advertisement, but be sure to write for Style Book B-30, de- 
scribing thousands of other bargains. It will Save You Money. 


ery becoming, stylish 
and ideal fon fall and winter wear. 
Comes in rich, lustrous brown or 
deep navy blue. Has smart contrast- 
ing V-Yoke, pretty turnover collar, 
and deep turnback cuffs of white vel- 
vet corduro dressy touch is 
given bythe. ‘white corduroy covered 
buttons. Dress closes down front 


value will find here a big bargain. 
Misses’ sizes 14 to 20 years and 
Women’s sizes 32 to 44 bust. 

Our price, prepaid, $2.98. 
Order by No. 24 B 2002. 


NEW YORK 


Uy soft and pleasant 
that it makeswarm 
imiendssot wall who 
wear it. 


ELLASTIc . 


Ribbed Fleece Underwear 


VELLASTIC is elastic a: 
ribbed —that makes it SS 
easy fitting and durable. 


It is fleece lined—which makes it warm and 
comfortable. It is medium weight and 
the fleece will not wash out, knot or mat. 
It is the favored fleece-lined underwear— 


For Men, Women and Children 


Union Suits and Separate Garments, soc and 
up. VELLASTIC is one of the famous 
Bodygard Underwears. At your Dealer’s. 
Look for the Bodygard Shield. It is your safeguard. 


Write for Bodygard Book No. 18. 


or UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of Bodygard Underwears, including 
Lambsdown, Twolayr and Springtex. 


erry 


. Send $1 For This Switch 


Enclose $1.00 and sample of your hair. 
I will mail you a 22-inch short stem, 
fine human hair switch. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
No charge for extra shades 
except gray, This beau- 


or so-called restorers that contain poisonous ingre- 
dients and ruin your hair. For 15 years, and in 


tiful switch is the 
greatest bargain ¥ 
ever offered, 


Perfect 
match 
guaranteed. 


Send for 

Catalog L. 

SARA REIDY 

27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 


wl DY RING, guaranteed 3 years, GIVEN 


f any ‘initial engraved free, to introduce 
our latest Jewelry bulletin. Send 14c 
to cover advertising and postage. 

EAGLE JEWELRY CO.,Depé 105, East Boston, Mass. 


rie 3S 14K GOLD FILLED SIGNET 


over 400,000 cases “The Ideal Comb” has 
proved to be the one safe, practical and successtul 
method for restoring gray, faded or discolored hair 
to natural color and youthful appearance by Simply 
Combing. Endorsed by physicians. .Recommend- 
ed by all who use it. If you value your hair, 
take no chances, write for our FREE Illustrated 
| Book, written by well known New York Specialist. 
H. D. COMB co., Dept. 61, 118 East 28th St... New York 


ATENTS ‘SECURED OR OUR FEE RETURNED 
Z Send sketch for free search of Patent 
Office Records. Patents advertised free. Howto Obtaina 


Patent and What. to Invent_with list of-inven- FREE 


tions wanted and prizes offered for. inventioygs. sent 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


36 x 


SWITCH ‘4 


This 46.00 
3-Stem 


Twenty- Selected wavy 
four hair of splen- 
inches did quality. 


Reduced 
from $6.00 
to $4.19 
for this 
Special 

Sale. 


long 


send you 
this 
switch 
or any 
other 
selection 
from 
our new 
Hair 
Book, 
On Ap- 
proval. 
We 
guaran- 
tee satis- 
fecticn. 
All our 
goods are 
made 
from 
carefully 
selected hu- 
man hair of 
splendid quality. 


WAVY SWITCHES 


1% oz. 18in. + $0.85 20in. -« - - 1.65 
2 oz. Z0in. »@ 2.25 22 in. = - - 2.90 
2 oz. 22in. e 1.75 26 in, = - - 


2'4 oz. 24 in. 30 in, 


. - - $5 to $50 

Send long sample of your hair and describe article you want. 

We will send prepaid ON APPROVAL. If you do not find it 
perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, send it back. Rare, pecu- 


liar and gray shades cost a litle more; ask for estimate. 
Write today for new Book 


“Hair and Beauty” 
FRE whee tile bock, 


tells about care of the hair 
and beauty culture at home 
without cost. It also illustrates 
all the latest 


Paris Fashions in 


Hair Dressings 


and lists hundreds of beautiful crea- 
tions in Hair Goods and Toilet Spe- 
cialties. Send tor it today FREE. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 8310, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


35 


64 
Pages 


Every woman 


Elegant Ostrich Trimmed s 
Paris Model Turban 


picture at only $2.35. It’s an # 
exquisitely,fetching turban. 
Very latest fall and winter 
style. Imported Paris shape 
Hand made on 10 in. wide 
buckram and wire 
frame, daintily cov- 
ered with luxurious 
black silk finished 

Paonette Velvetta. gm 
Crown exquisitely 
draped in pretty @ 
folds; rich plain 
brim, _Taatily 


trich Tipse< 3 


hat in black as de- © 
scribed, but when de- e 
sired will supply it in 

solid brown or solid navy 
or with white ostrich tips. 


Send $235 MO 


order No.24x95,state fugit aE 
color of trimming and ostrich tips wanted and we will gend this 
exquisitely pretty turban, very latest Paris style for Fall and Winter 
1913 to you by exp s8. Examine it, criticise it, compare it 
with your home milliners’ turbans at double our price; try iton and 
see how pretty it looks on you, and 
then if you find the hat the prettiest 
and daintiest turban you ever tried on, 
the most chic and becoming hat you 
ever wore, keep it. Otherwise return 
it at our expense and we will gladly 
and promptly retund your $2.35. Or- 
der this lovely turban today, or send 


for . . . 
ou Big Free Millinery 
great ——S eee - 
Cc t | which shows hun- 
a a ogue dreds of pictures in 
——————— eee Colors of rich, beau- 
tifully trimmed hats for women,misses 
and children, exact duplicates of ex- 
posite Fall and Winter 1913 and 1914 
‘aris styles, especially designed for us 
by famous milliners at a cost of $20.00 
to $50.00 each. Every hat at less than 
half your milliner’s price or no sale. 
We also show in this great catalogue a 
wonderful line of ostrich feathers, 
fancy feathers, millinery trimmings. 
A . a: Feady-to-wear hats, children’s hats, 
shapes and trimmings. Big line of Amazon Plumes, Willow Plumes 
and French Curl at $1.69 up. Order the turban or send to-day for 
our wonderful free millinery catalogue and see for yourself. 


nce 150-179W. 1 
MYTH mose C +) Madisonst, UhICagO 
WOMEN STARTED IN BUSINESS 
without money. You can make your 
clothes cost you nothing, or make a good 
living selling Priscilla Dress Goods, Silks, 
€tc., at home or by personal calls. 

Free Samples! Write Now! 
Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co., Dept.11, Trenton, N. J, 


Mi 


Regarding New Coiffures | FRE 


By JULIE BOTTOMLEY 


The Low Coiffure 


TX answer to the demand for something new 
in coiffures several bewitching styles have 
made their appearance. They are quite radical 
departures from the simple arrangements 
which characterized coiffures for the past year, 
although they preserve some of the popular 
features of the passing fashions. 

There is a return to the small pompadour 
and a liking for a fringe, more or less light, 
across the forehead. The hair shows little wave, 
and small short clusters of little, “fat” curls 
appear at the nape of the neck, or at the sides. 

The arrangement of the hair on the forehead 
is left to the discretion of the wearer it seems, as 


The New Psyche 


styles vary in this particular. The back hair is 

worn in a Greek knot, as shown in the picture 

here, or across the back of the head, only mod- 

erately low, in soft coils, or puffs, or for older 

people, extremely high. There are also some 

eee showing the hair wrapped about the 
ead. 

Pompadours are supported by small short 
rolls, and hair bands are much in evidence. 
For evening, jeweled bands and feather orna- 
ments are indispensible. 

The hair is waved very little, but is soft and 
fluffy, which effect is possible with an almost 
imperceptible wave. 


New Pompadours Becoming to Most Women 


The low coiffure is also shown, in which the 
hair is dressed across the back of the head 
in coils and puffs and just above the nape of the 
neck in a knot and coil. 

In several of the new coiffures there is a light 
fringe of hair over the 
forehead. A small 
pompadour, supported 
by a short roll, is a 
feature worthy of note 
and appears in the 
high hair-dress as well ° 
asin thelow. The new 
pompadours are small 
and unpretentious af- 
fairs, and their vogue 
will be welcomed be- 
cause they are dis- 
tinctly becoming to 
most women. 

A hair band and an 
ornamental feather are 
added to this coiffure 
for evening wear. In 
the daytime a tortoise- 
shell comb takes the 
place of the band, or a 
bit of velvet ribbon ap- 
pears in its place. 

It will be noticed 


that the ears are 
covered in this style 
and this feature 


seems to be pres- 
ent in every one of the new models. 
Showing Hair Ornaments 

The back view of a very successful style is 
shown here. The hair is parted, after being very 
loosely waved, at the front. It is brought down 
over the ears and turned back, with the ends 
terminating under the coil. The back hair is 


The Greek Knot 


arranged in a knot with a coil encircling it. 
Three short curls nestle at the nape-of the neck 
and make a bewitching finishing touch. 

Among the new styles that have been 
launched in answer to a widespread demand for 
something new, models 
appear with the knot 
high on top of the head. 
The psyche, with the 
knot at the crown, 
is the most success- 
ful so far. The hair 
is very loosely waved; 
little curls are used 
for the finishing touch, 
the barrette has dis- 
appeared and _ hair 
bands are short. 

Short, small rolls are 
provided to support 
the natural hair and 
separate pieces; knots, 
puffs, coils and curls 
are arranged to be easi- 
ly pinned on when 
they are needed. 

The switch of per- 
fectly matched hair 
makes it possible to 
dress the back hair in 
those models where 
coils or braids are 
used. Where there is 
an objection to cutting 
the hair for a light fringe on the forehead, it is 
possible to buy a short piece and fasten it on 
with a comb or band. 

The new modes are not difficult, and are de- 
signed with reference to fall millinery. The hair 
is soft, but not easily disarranged if dressed 
with the proper support. 


The Art of Making Conversation 


SHE first element of a good converser is that 
he shall be interested in the person with 
whom he is talking. Nothing can take the place 
of this. Give your companion your attention. 
Listen to every word he says. Don’t be study- 
ing what you shall say next. Let what you are 
to say grow out of his remark. Don’t look away 
or look bored, or let your mind wander. Study 
him, attend to him, and make your conversa- 
tion minister to him. 

In conversation endeavor to draw your part- 
ner out. Do not talk of yourself, but encourage 
him to talk of himself. Find his tastes, his 
views, his preferences. 

Find also the one thing he seems most inter- 
ested in and lead him to talk of that. 

Have a stock of subjects ready in your mind 
to bring up where there is a lull in the conversa- 
tion. There is the weather, of course, unfailing 
source of relief; but you can have also at hand 
the county fair, the recent fire; the election, 
some new book, certain items of news, and the 
like. They may sound trivial, but they are 
worth while if they make meat for a pleasant 
chat of half an hour with some one whom you 
wish to piease. : 

And the main point in conversation-is to give 
pleasure. Behind what you say is your person- 
ality. Through your words should shine a kind 
and generous heart. 

Every boy should learn to sing. He should 
know the rudiments of music. He ought to be 


able to join in when the company sings, and to 
take part in church and club songs. And al- 
most any boy—the exceptions are much fewer 
than is generally supposed—can learn to sing, if 
he begins early enough. Singing helps the 
speaking voice. 

Perhaps this article-cannot be better closed 
than by some sentences from the wise men of the 
world. 

Publius Sirus says: ‘‘What it is a shame to 
do, it is a disgrace to speak of.” 

Queen Christina of Sweden tells us that; “To 
speak well we must needs speak little.” 

From Leopardi’s “Thoughts” we gather: 
“The most pleasing and intelligent conversa- 
tions in the world are composed of sayings frivo- 
lous, gay or sad, which usually serve the mere 
purpose of passing pleasantly the time. Let us 
therefore speak of common things.” 

The French are famous conversers. La 
Bruyere advises us: “It is a great affliction to 
have neither sense enough to talk nor judgment 
enough to keep still.” 

“To- please others,” says the well-known 
epigrammatist La Rochefoucauld, “one must 
speak of the things that interest them, avoid 
disputes over indifferent subjects, ask few ques- 
tions, and not let them see that we think we are 
more in the right than they.” 

Finally here is a great saying of Kotzebue’s: 

“He who knows how to talk can silence all 
the cannons in the world.” 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


New Fall 
Style Book 


All the beautiful new 
fashions for Fall and Winter c: 


are pictured in our Magnificent \ 
Now Fall Style Book—now ready. _ 
We are ae for 
and address, Send it today 
and let us mail you a copy Free. 
Shows every new, 
authoritative style @ 

in. women’s and 
children’s wearing 
apparel — suits, cloaks, 
furs, dresses, waists, white 
goods, millinery, lingerie, 
shoes, hair eods he. 
sides everything for 
children. Fall of Bar- 
gains. See this splendid 


3-Piece Outfit 
Sent for 


ay 


Beautiful new Fall style 


made-to-measure 3-Piece Outfit 
complete for only 50c¢ down. This 
magnificent bargain is only one of 
hundreds of our sensational offers. 
Send for New Fall Style Book and 
Special Bargain List for this 
month only. DON’T WAITI 


900 Other Bargains 


Skirt Modish new model made from fine velvet 

with narrow pleats. Self. button, trloaming. Chatee 
1 na Dieats. e ju tto: Timm: 

brown or blue. Length 37 to 44 inches, aa eeu = 


4 ist Of beautiful poplar cl hite wi 
Stylish Waist pencil stripe, Tote cudwasees of okies 
lace over white bobinette. Front has narrow rows of tuck- 


ing; long sleeves with cuffs. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, 


. Made of rich quality black taffetine. Flounce 
Petticoat richly embroidered with mercerized silk,dust 
ruffle beneath. Send bust, hip, belt measure and ski 
length if you order from thisad. Terms 50c down—then 
$1.10 monthly.Special price only $6.95. Order by No.A-20. 


Buy On Credit 


Use your credit. It is good with us. Select 
any of the beautiful clothes shown in our handsome Style 
Book or ain List. Take your. own time to pay. A little 
bit down and then a very small amount each month is all we 
ask, Let us solve your clothes problems. e will trust 
you no matter where you live. You can have your new 
clothes while the styles are newest and pay ‘for them 
while you wear them. Six whole months to pay. 


Write Today Whether you amet this outfit or 


not sont fai i ends 
name for ou boo! 
Fall fashions. ” Bool a td sleo for 


Zz 
aX" 2 


‘ 


our name 


lf you wish to order the outfit send only 50c 
and measurements asked for above. But.write 
for FREE Style Books anyway. 


Elmer Richards Co. 92% 32" Chicago 


Your Gredit 
Is Good & 
With 


CB ¢: 


>~ 


“Ss 
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This Big 


Comfy Rocker ade in My Elgin Factory 


This is a sample of 3000 bargains. You save from 
15 to 50% and secure better qualities than you find 
elsewhere. I sell everything to completely furnish your 
home, also diamonds, watches, jewelry, and numerous 
other articles on the most convenient monthly payment 
plan, which is simple and easy. no red tape, no col- 
lectors—satisfaction guaranteed. 


Get the Blg FREE BOOK Today 
It shows 3000 bargains beautifully pictured and 

properly described. Many in natural 

colors. It tells all about my 

plan. A post card brings it 

to you FREE. Address 
ARTHUR LEATH 

Pres. and Gen’l Mgr., 


A. LEATH & GO., } 
1328 Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 


GIVE US AN HOUR 
FOR THIS SWELL SUIT 


Made to Your Measure 


T should not take over an hour 

and the suitis yours, You never 
saw asuit half asswell—oras 
well made—or as perfect fit- 
ting—or as up-to-date. You 
choose your own cloth and 
the style you want it made. 
Your friends will flock toyou 
all wanting to know about it 
and you simply take their 
orders. You can be the best 
dresser for miles around 
without spending a cent. 


Write Us a Postal Card 


and we will send you abso- 
lutely free our Elegant Outfit 
which includes everything. - 
We Prepay All Express Oharges. 

This is the chance of your life- 
time, 60 write us today. Don’t 
wait, A postal will do, 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., 
Dept. 1018 CHICAGO 


OCTOBER, 1913 


Our Made-Over Furniture 


By MAUD C. HESSLER 


[It was very queer, the way it came about. 
Tom and I couldn’t see a chance of getting 
married for at least two years and there was no 
sign of a fairy godmother or godfather to help 
matters on. I had been teaching domestic 


science and domestic art in the Metropolis 
schools, and had at last paid off what Uncle 
Ned had loaned me for my college course. I 
had a hundred dollars in the bank to last me all 
summer and until my September pay came in. 
So far as Tom was concerned he had just got 
into a good position, but had very litttle laid by, 


Dining Room Table Remodeled 


as yet. We had radiant visions of a new little 
house, all our own, furnished artistically—yet 
simply—so as to carry out the ideas of building 
and furnishing I had gained in my college 
courses on the home. Tom was, some day, to 
have the money to build the house and I was 
proudly ambitious to have enough saved to fur- 
nish it. But a long time of tedious waiting 
seemed to stretch ahead of us. 

Mother and I lived in the village of Rosa- 
mond, across the river from Metropolis, and I 
took the interurban every day to school. It 
was a little incon- 
venient; still I couldn’t 
think of leaving mother 
alone in the old home- 
stead, from which all 
the other children had 
already flown. She 
hadn’t been feeling 
well for months, but 
had scornfully rejected 
the doctor’s advice to 
take a trip west. And 
then, without any 
warning, Aunt Abbie 
Comstock came along 
and whisked her off to 
live with her in Pasa- 
dena. That was how 
it happened that moth- 
er gave me all her old 
furniture, and oceans 
of bedding, and a cot- 
tage rent free. So Tom 
and I got married right 
away, without waiting 
for a new house and 
brand new artistic fur- 
niture. 

And yet, I’m 
ashamed to say, moth- 
er’s gift didn’t seem at 
all desirable at first 
sight. The old-fash- 
joned cottage was a 
cheerful place, and 
Tom and I both loved 
it; but the furniture 
was hideous. The 
trouble was that moth- 
‘er went to housekeeping when over-stuffed fur- 
niture was the rage for parlors, and golden 
oak—painfully durable and lavishly decorated— 
was the proper thing to use in the rest of the 
house. : 

The prospect of an artistic home didn’t open 
ae all until I saw Agnes Elwell’s dining-room 
table. ; 

Tom and I were married, just before mother 
left for California, and we went to Chicago for a 
week’s wedding journey.. The Elwells (Tom’s 
friends) lived there and invited us over to Sun- 
day supper. They hadn’t been married long, 
and were still swollen with pride over their 
cunning flat in mission style and their mission 
furniture. They even showed us their con- 
venient little box of a kitchen, with its compact 
cupboards and up-to-date fittings. Every- 
thing was so fresh and modern and easy to care 
for that I felt envious—though I tried not to 
show it—and reminded myself again and again 
of our sunny cottage, with its pleasant old- 
fashioned garden, and the fruit ripening on 
trees and bushes. When we sat down to supper, 
* Agnes rubbed her forefinger affectionately over 

the perfectly polished top of the dining-table. 
I couldn’t help wishing that I had one like it as 
I thought of the battered old oak table back 
home with its bulging legs and grill-work style 
of decoration. 

“This table is my joy and pride,” said Agnes, 
in her enthusiastic way. “We made it out of an 
old one, and it cost us almost nothing.” At this 
Tom and I opened our eyes and ears to her 
story of how that stunning modern table, with 
its dark stain and graceful tapered legs, had 

- started in life with a shiny yellow complexion 
and bandy legs. 

When we got back home I was full of plans. 
First I tried to look at the house and furniture 
in the unprejudiced and critical way we look at 
strange people and strange things. When I ex- 

' amined mother’s old furniture, with a critical 


Made-Over Dresser 


eye, I could see possibilities in it. We started 
with the dining-table. Both Tom and I have 
taken manual training in school and know how 
to handle tools fearlessly. So-you-see I was a 
real partner in the task of making-over, though 
I am not so expert a workman as Tom. It is 
always fun to work in his company, for he is so 
full of jokes and drollery that it makes our work 
seem like play. 

Devastation certainly followed in our train. 
Tom lopped off the legs of the table and de- 
stroyed all its fancy grillwork. He was careful, 
however, to leave undisturbed the framework 
which held the legs to. the top, and _the rail- 
molding attached to the top. We then removed 
the varnish, and sandpapered the wood until it 
felt like satin. We ordered five legs from the 
planing mill; they were the same length as the 
discarded legs, and were four inches square at 
the top and tapered to three and a half inches at 
the bottom. We connected each of the two pairs 
of corner legs by means of top rails about three 
inches high, and fastened the four corner legs 
and the central leg by large screws to the original 
frame of the table. Additional screws, put 
through the frame into the two rails already 
described, made the joints between legs and 
framework firm and steady as could be desired. 
When this was done, and stain and wax had 
been applied, our table was a beauty, every bit 
= pretty as the one Agnes had been so proud 
of. 

Renovating the dining-room chairs was a 
much easier process. They were, luckily, quite 
plain in design and looked very well when they 
were refinished to match the table. 

We were so intoxicated with our success that 
we went to work, without delay, to transform a 
golden oak bedroom set into a thing of beauty. 
We began our task by paring off a lot of imita- 
tion carvings and other undesirable “decora- 
tions.” A careful ex- 
amination of the dress- 
ing case showed that 
the carved panel at the 
top was stuck on over a 
plain one; so we took off 
the outer layer (a chisel 
did most of the work), 
and left the plain panel 
exposed. We found it 
easy to chipoff the thin 
wooden rosettes at the 
corners of the mirror. 
At the top of each of 
the posts which sup- 
ported the mirror, was 
a fancy wooden piece 
adorned with three 
wooden buttons. It 
was easy to split off 
these pieces and leave 
the posts plain. When 
we had removed 
these, and other un- 
necessary “ornament- 
al” features, we scraped 
and sandpapered the 
whole piece carefully 
and refinished it. As 
the result of our efforts 
we have an attractive 
dressing case which, in 
correctness of style and 
beauty of finish, is the 
equal of some we priced 
in the shops at thirty 
dollars. We left the 
old drawer-pulls on; 
some day I shall make 
some pretty craftsman-pulls of copper to take 
their places. 

We lopped off still more embellishments 
when we went to work on our other oak 
dressing case. The upper panel was entirely 
removed; then the posts, which supported 
the mirror, were sawed off about three inches 
above the mirror pivots. We took out the 
scalloped molding below the group of drawers 
and replaced it with a plain board. Both 
our dressing cases were originally strongly 
made and had good mirrors and excellently 


Repolished Dressing Table 


constructed drawers; they were much better 
made than most of the new pieces we examined 
and were well worth the labor they cost us. 
The money expense of our changes was almost 
nothing. 

The old oak bedsteads were awkwardly tall, 
and they, too, had ugly decorations. One of 
them had carved pieces similar to those on the 
dressing case. It was easy to remove them. 
Then we sawed off the lower part of the head- 
board, leaving it four feet high, and also sawed 
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pce 
Cedar Chest No. 10100 | 


Given with purchases of Larkin Products 


] Given To You \ 
As Extra Value 


Think of getting entirely without charge, the fine home-furnish- 

ings shown here—or your choice of nearly two thousand others! 

You can do it—we have two million customers doing it today. 
All that is necessary is to buy your household supplies—teas, 
foods, soaps, toilet articles and notions—direct from us, the manu- 
facturers. You can get the same quantity and quality of supplies 
you'd get at the store and these fine furnishings extra as a bonus. 
There’s almost everything you can possibly need, to choose from 
—fine furniture of all kinds, portieres, rugs, silverware and stylish 
new clothing, All are given to you with purchases of Larkin Products— 


You Save Their Entire Store-Cost 


by LARKIN * SAGE cae 


The quality of our 
Products is well-known 
everywhere—we make 
only the best of every- 
thing. We guarantee 
every article to satisfy 
you or your money 
back. The reasons we 
give you so much more 
for your money are 
two: First, our direct 
dealing saves you the 
profits and expenses of 
the middlemen; second, 
this saving is given 
back to you in Premium 
Merchandise that our 
immense buying facili- 
ties enable us to get at 
far lower prices than 
you could. 


Sent at Once on 30 Days’ Trial 


You don’t have to wait—or save—or accumulate. We will send you 
immediately $10 worth of our Products and any article given therewith 
—all of your selecting—on 30 days’ free trial, no money in advance! 
What better proof of quality could we offer than that? We have been 
established 38 years and have customers in every county in the Union. 
Any bank will vouch for our high standing, or you can write to the 
publishers of this magazine. 


Mail Coupon For New Fall Catalog 


Sent free upon request. It is the largest Catalog we have ever 
published and contains all our wonderful money-saving offers in 
full. Sending for it does not obligate you in the least. Mail the 
coupon to our nearest address, or if 
you prefer, simply write a postal ask- 
ing for Catalog and mention the 
name of this magazine. 


Mahogany-finish Rocker 
No. 1750 Given with a 
$10 purchase of Products. 


Music - Cabinet 
* No, 250 (choice 
: of two finishes) 
Given with a $10 
purchase of 
Products. 


Litkhitt Cox 


Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Po Be ee | 
Latkit Co. 


Mail to me postage prepaid, your 
new Fall Catalog No. 49. 
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Be One of My 


Come On, Boys Boy Friends! 


Last spring I started writing to boys through a page in the WOMAN’S WORLD. _ In each issue since, I’ve been talking just to Boys. It’s been 


a big pleasure to me to get your letters, and I’ve heard from thousands of you boys from every nook and corner of the good old U. S. Boys are’ writing 
me every day and not a single day goes by that I am not shipping a big load of things to my boy friends. Honest, you ought to see the loads and loads of things just for boys that have 
been shipped out of here this summer. I tell you it’s worth while spending my time looking for things boys want among the wholesale stores and buying them in big quantities, so I can 
afford to give them to my boy friends as prizes for the favors they do for me. 

If you are one of the boys who have written me and who hasn't yet done the little turns I’ve asked you to do, don’t delay any longer. Read my letter to you again and hustle 
out and get busy a few minutes, and you will be astonished at how easy it is to earn these things you want. If this is the first time you have ever noticed my page to boys, then don’t lose 
a minute—sign your name to the coupon below, pick out the article you want and Ill tell you how to get it. 

COME ON, BOYS! Be one of my friends and you won't be sorry. Ask any boy in your neighborhood who has written to me, if I’m not fair and square. They will tell 
you the truth. But better still, write me yourself and let me know what there is on this page that you want, and I'll show you how to get it easily 


Yours for business, “THE BOY'S FRIEND,” WOMAN'S WORLD MAGAZINE CO., Inc. 


“The Boy’s Friend”’ 


«(U)) 
(a 


Hamilton 22-Caliber Rifle 


This rifle is not a toy. It is a 22-caliber, long or short 
rim fire, 16-inch tempered bronze barrel, fitted with front 
knife and open rear adjustable sights, automatic ejector, 
and weighs 3 pounds. This rifle has a hammer action 
that is exceedingly simple and of few parts. A solid 
breech-block makes action absolutely safe from rear 

Foctbail explosion. The barrel is rifled with great care and has 

The football season is here. Boys, own your own a built-up steel jacket which gives it great strength, 
foot ball. It’s great sport to play foot ball but there durability and accuracy. 
is a whole lot of satisfaction in owning your own foot- 
ball. I want every boy who reads this page to have a 
genuine Rugby football. They are very easy to earn. 


This football is first-class, well-made and durable, and Serrag ‘ ore 
we are positive it will give you satisfaction. Boy Scout Watch _ Boy Scout Compass Watch. A two in one, as it includes both a 
eee high class, dependable watch, and compass. _ It is stem winding, and 


stem setting, and fully guaranteed. The case is highly nickeled and polished, the works being standard 
American made, the dial for the time is plain figures, and the back of the watch has a compass so that 
every boy who carries one has, at the same time, a dependable timepiece, and an accurately and 
scientifically adjusted compass, assuring always the correct time and direction. 


—————— 


i 


Ball-Bearing Roller Skate 


The improved extension ball-bearing roller skate illustrated represents a com- 
bination of every essential feature necessary to produce a perfect skate without one 
weak point. All unnecessary parts eliminated, and constructed along scientific lines 
Instead of using the old malleable iron castings, only the best. cold-rolled steel is 
used—screws, machine parts, etc. The highest grade-skilled labor is employed in. 
manufacturing these skates in a factory equipped with the latest and best machin 
ery so that we guarantee to furnish you the simplest, strongest, easiest running, and 
most durable skate ever produced. 

There is an exclusive feature in our skate in the center extension bar, which makes 
it the strongest extension skate made. In addition, they are capable of the largest 


and smallest adjustment of any skate made, so that they are the shorlest, longest, . 
and the strongest, guaranteed to present the best wearing quality, and to stand the Hollow Handle Tool Set 
hardest service. The self-contained oil bearing roller used in our skate is far superior Every man and boy certainly needs this Handy Tool Set about the house. This is one of the 


to any other, in view of the fact that it has double bearings, so that in turning a best models that is made, and is very convenient. Each set comprises 10 polished steel tools that 
corner a skater has full control at all times. Our skate is the only extension skate fit perfectly in the chuck, and when not in use are carried in the hollow handle. The illustration 
ma je that will stand the test of a 200-pound man standing on the skate fully ex- shows exactly what the tools are and how many. 

terded. The center bar does it. Every boy can use these skates. 


Sterling Guns Are the Best Manufactured 


Pocket Knife 
pres 4 lente Sterling 350-Shot Air Rifle 


Here’s a chance-to get a sure enough knife that will cut. You’ve wanted a . ; The j < 
real knife, like your father’s, for a long time. Now, you can get it. This isa Opes bs beautiful es ee rae reloading: Lever action. 

pines ay oh Ce cree Saher 5 Ene ohieheelioioen ound tapering gun metal barrel, polished. Automatic shot retainer. Walnut stock, dull 
two-blade, stag-handled jack srk It a Pa at a oe ‘ es x ae me finish. Simple and effective. Weight 34 ounces. Length 3114 inches. Shooting force and 
edge, a keen, sharp, smooth one. Not a knife that won’t cut, but a bl a accuracy are not equaled in any other makes. Each gun is guaranteed by the manufacturers. 


your father would be proud to own. A attoe ene ANY BOY CAN OPERATE THE LEVER. 


This Cowboy Suitis made of an ex- 
cellent quality of Khaki. It consists of 
a pair of trousers with fringe on the 
sides, similar to the fringe on the chaps 
that the Cowboys wear, a Blouse with 
big collar and a red tie and a regular 
Cowboy Hat and lariat. 


An Indian Suit 


Boy’s Friend Special Coupon 


Check the article you want and fill out the Coupon below, and mail at 
once to “THE BOY’S FRIEND,” care of Woman’s World, 107 So. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois. ¢ 


[ ] Ball Bearing Roller Skates [ ] Boy Scout Watch _This Indian Suit consists of an In- 3 
] Rugby Foot Ball [ ] School Set dian Blouse, of Khaki material, with } 
(Et dStoting Ale Rina [ ] Hamilton .22 Rifle long sleeves and tight-fitting collar 
=e which laces up in front. There are 
[ ] Handy Tool Set [| ] Jack Knife two pockets and these and the sleeves 
[ ] Cow Boy Suit [ ] Indian Suit and collar are all trimmed with bright 
i) Base Ball Salt [ ] Fishing Outfit red cloth and a gold stripe. The 


trousers are long, and have red fringe 
stripes on the sides. The head-gear is 
sure enough Indian. It is a Khaki 
band, trimmed with 5 big feathers,each 
of a different bright and startling color. 


A Baseball Suit 
This Baseball Suit is gray flannel, 
trimmed in bright red. There are four 
pieces, Cap, Shirt, Pants and Belt. 
The Cap has a red visor and a red but- 
ton; the shirt has a red collar and short 
sleeves; the Belt is made of strong ma- 

terial of bright red color. 
A Fishing Outfit 


All boys who care anything about , 
Fishing, will appreciate this outfit. It School days are now on, and everyone needs one of these complete assortment boxes, 


THE ‘“‘BOY’S FRIEND,” 10—Dept. 9 
WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CO., 
107 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois. 


DEAR SIR—I'm glad to know you are a friend of boys and I want 
to earn the article which I have checked in the list above. Please tell 
me how I can earn this in just a little of my spare time, without paying 
any money for it and having it sent to me all charges prepaid. If I 
like your “Easy Plan,” I will agree to do my best. 


MN AMES. se ic saci AGS Ice > ae ae ee 


My Address is, Town ; : ; Bn in eee 


Street.... ERE tad eee . t P 
oe ci 5 aR oe ee contains hooks, lines, bobbers, sinkers, which contains 4 pencils, 1 pen holder, 1 eraser, 1 pencil sharpener, 1 ¢ i 
; flies, spoon hooks,.etc. A full descrip- pens—in short all necessary writing material. Don’t overioek ata sanitary pathy wie 
MV DA GOS fa. <tc es State boas a RoE, Dsaeeoreeeee tion of this outfit will be giv red a eer Many discases are avoided by using individual bse tye ear is 
given upon ered with paper showing different hunting scenes and floral designs, and is very attractive: 


This Offer is made to all boys in the United States, except 
those living in the Postal District of the City of Chicago. 


request. Every scholar ought to have this on his desk. 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CO., Inc., 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, HI. 
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VEN if you walked 
miles and miles, 
through store after @ 

store, you wouldn’t be- 

: gin to see the splendid 

line of Baby Clothes g 

presented in the new 

Fall and Winter Baby 

Book. 5 
Through The Baby 

Book you can shop at 

your leisure in your 

own home, from You f 


favorite easy chair, You 
can be sure of the 
satisfaction you have @ 
a right to expect, as we 
exchange goods or re- 
turn money on request. gq 
And we know we can 
please you. 


Our prices are far be- a 
low what you would be 
asked to pay elsewhere, | 


Write to me person- 
ally for your copy of 
the new Baby Book. I 
will be very glad to mail 
it free. It comes in plain 
envelope. Please ask 
for Fall and Winter 

Baby Book No 

66W5 


The Crntreor Department 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
CHICAGO i 
BS oe ee eo co 


Mothers! Try This New Nipple 
—One Mailed E Ses 


Every mother of a nursing babe 
should try the Ball-Cup Nipple. It 
is the enly nipple for small-neck 
nursing bottles everinvented witha 
little cup at the end and the punc- 
ture away from the mouth, whereit . 
is protected absolutely against enlarge. 
ment. Nipplefeeds regularly, cannot 
collapse, outlasts several ordinary nip- 
ples. (Not made to fit Hygeia cells.) 

One nipple sent free to try if you 
return this advertisement. Mention /f 
your druggist’s name and 

state your baby’s age 
and quantity and kind 
ase food at a feeding. 


vgeia Nursing Bottle Co. 
Anse bathe .Y. 


GET THIS OFFER 


All the clothes you want. 
All the money you want. 


To learn how you can have this stunning 
swell tailored suit without a penny 
of cost to you (we prepay the ex- 
press); to learn how you can make $5.00 
to $10.00 a day every day of your life, 
to find out what beautiful tailoring 
really is, to offer styles that every- 
body goes wild about, to get all of 
your own clothes always easy, do this 
to-day, now, this minute, Write usa 
| letter or postal and say, “Send me 


OS 0 6 8 oe 8 


fr 


and receive by return sr free, the 
the most astonishing tailoring offer you 
ever heard of, a beautijul set of samples 
Wa to pick from, styles that will set your 

county afire, an offer so surprising, so 
new, so liberal, so wonderful, you can 
hardly believe it. 

You don't need money or experience, No 
matter what you are doing, selling books, 
cutlery, groceries, soap, tailoring for others 
or just working, be sure to get our offer, 

it’s so much better than anything else. 
You will succeed sure, make big money 
and wear fine clothes! Write now. 


BANNER TAILORING CO. 
" Dept. 420 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Agents wanted everywhere. 
today showing over 200 different styles. 


THE BEST LIGHT €o. 
371 East 5th St., Canton, O.* 


BIRTH STONE RINGS GIVEN 
14K Gold filled, guaranteed for 

10 years, with stone for any month, $1.00 
value to introduce our catalogue. Send 200 
to Sars cost. of advertising and mailing. 


EAGLE JEWELRY CO., ‘Depts 94; East Boston, Mass. 


off enough of the bottom of the footboard to 
leave it about three feet high. We then took 
out enough panelling at the bottom of each 
piece to leave new legs, and made new sockets 
to receive the sideboards when the bed was set 
up. We made a “four-poster” of the other bed- 
stead by sawing out its fussy panelling, smooth- 
ing up the posts carefully, and then refinishing 
the whole piece of furniture. Our made-over 
bedroom sets were a radiant success. 

I had planned to buy Colonial mahogany for 
the guest-room furniture of the new house of our 
earlier dreams, but I saw no chance to carry out 
this plan, for mother had never owned a scrap 
of old mahogany. Up in the attic, however, we 
found some ancient furniture which seemed to 
have possibilities of beauty. It was the walnut 
and marble bedroom set which came to mother 
when Grandma Hollis died. I remembered very 
well the outcry we children made when it ar- 
rived, and how willingly mother sent it up tothe 
attic, though she wouldn’t take our advice and 
burn it up. It was no wonder that we hated the 
tall black bedstead with its minarets and towers 
and knob ornaments, and the grave-stone top 
and ugly carving of the bureau. But when Tom 
and I looked critically at the walnut set we saw 
that the knobby ornaments could be removed 
quite easily, and that the true structural lines of 
the furniture were good; so we set to work, 
hopefully. When we had taken off extra trim- 
mings, we lowered the bedstead as we had low- 
ered the oak bedsteads. We were delighted that 
these changes altered it into a strong likeness to 
a Colonial bedstead. When its surplus decora- 
tions were taken off, the bureau, too, looked 
quite Colonial. It had a quaint row of little 
drawers, for toilet articles, below its broad mir- 
ror. We were able to replace the marble top 
with some of the walnut we had taken from the 
bedstead. 

Tf the mirror of the walnut set had been tall 
and narrow, with little drawers on either side, 
we would have been less successful in our mak- 
ing over. Cousin Ella, later on, made over one 
of this kind by decapitating the whole curly- 
cued top of the bureau; she then hung a walnut- 
framed mirror above the chest of drawers which 
remained. It looked very well—but not so well 
as our walnut set. Ours was a very elegant 
affair when it was done. The few carvings 
which remainéd (chiefly on the drawer-pulls) 
were quaint and pretty, the shapes were artistic, 
the wood was very beautiful in its soft wax 
finish and dull brown color. 


Tom and I agreed that the hardest and least 
interesting part of the process of making over 
was the labor of removing the old finish. On 
plain surfaces we generally used a wood- 
worker’s steel scraper. A patented varnish re- 
mover was useful when we came to grooved sur- 
faces, and we often employed it on plain onés, 
too. We ended up with a thorough use of sand- 
paper, first No. 1, then No. 00. None of these 
processes could be slighted at all, if we wanted 
good results, we found. Still we worked on 
energetically, sometimes at odd moments, 
sometimes two or three hours at a stretch. 
When we were through with this cleaning, the 
new skin of the wood. felt like satin, and showed 
no —— of its soiled coats of molasses-like var- 
nish 

We wanted a wax finish for all our furniture. 
The color we preferred for oak was a rich, 
medium brown. We found the right shade in an 
alcohol stain, and experimented carefully with 
it, before we used it, to be sure we didn’t get our 
furniture too dark. Before we applied the stain, 
we brushed and wiped the wood to be sure to 
remove all dust. After the stain had dried in 
well, we applied a coat of floor wax; whenthe 
wax had dried for two or more hours we pol- 
ished the surface by hard rubbing with a woolen 
cloth. Sometimes we applied a second coat of 
thin wax and rubbed it in and polished the wood 
to a superfine gloss. 

The walnut pieces were especially hard to 
treat. It was not very difficult to remove the 
crackled varnish from plain surfaces; but we 
had a tedious time when we tried to clean the 
carved drawer-pulls. We used varnish remover 
liberally on them, and then scoured away in the 
crannies with pumice stone and with little 
scraps of sandpaper, until our finger tips were 
sore. Then we added a few drops of brown 
alcohol stain to some white shellac and applied 
a coat of it to the wood. After it had dried for 
five or six hours, we sandpapered it very lightly 
to remove imperfections, and then applied the 
usual wax finish. We fairly gloated over the 
charming result. The walnut had lost all its 
funereal look and had a lovely dull color, some- 
thing like the tone of the darker grain of Cir- 
cassian walnut. 

When our made-over furniture was done, it 
was as good as new, and attractive enough to 
compete with any but the most costly furni- 
ture shown in the shops. By our own ingenuity 
and labor we were in the way of realizing our 
dream for a “simple, artistic home.” 


A Jim-Dandy Ending 


Continued from page 12 


knows her. Called her Nan. But then, Pete’s 
inclined to be fresh.” 

Truly, ingratitude biteth like a serpent’s 
tooth. ~ 

One afternoon a month later Mr. Hepburn 
sat in his room putting the last hasty touches 
to aseminary report. He was to take a dancing 
lesson that evening. 

r. Hepburn was getting on very well with 
his dancing. Nan—Miss Hildreth—said so. 
Mr. Hepburn felt so happy—over this improve- 
ment of course—that he refused even to be 
worried by the fact that the question of re- 
muneration had never been settled between him- 
self and his teacher. That that matter would 
straighten itself out in some way, Mr. Hepburn 
was sure. 

David Hume was revolving a desperate pro- 
ject over his seminary report. In about two 
weeks the Graduate Club gave a dance. It 
would be only fitting and proper for Mr. Hep- 
burn’s teacher to accompany him to this 
dance—make it a sort of a final examination. 
David Hume determined to submit the propo- 
sition that evening. He felt very bold and con- 
fident. 

Just at that identical moment Fate panted 
up the stairs and lumbered along the hall and 
knocked at Mr. Hepburn’s door. 

“Hepburn,” wheezed Fate—alias his land- 
lady—“perhaps I’m doing wrong, but I just 
couldn’t bear to think of you bein’ fooled that 
way. That Pete Danvers is always up to some 
foolishness. He didn’t know I was sweeping 
the hall the other morning, and I heard him 
tellin’ that Reddy James all about it, and I 
just made up my mind 2 

Ten minutes later Mrs. Dailey wheezed her 
way down stairs again, leaving David Hume 
Hepburn sitting amid the ruins of his Castle 0’ 
Dreams. The hideous thing Mrs. Dailey had 
told him! 

It had all been a hoax from beginning to end. 


’ Nan Hildreth had never given a dancing lesson 


in her life—had no need to earn money in this 
way. She had assisted Pete in many a joke 
before—had rather joke than eat. She had, it 
seemed, departed somewhat from the originai 
plan of ‘the joke, and Pete thought she had gome 
rich, rare trick up her sleeve. 

But David Hume had no wish to review the 
sickening details. The fact itself was enough. 
He had been deceived, hoaxed, gulled by Pete’s 
hypocrisy. Pete? What did Pete matter? It 
was Nan who had done this thing, luring him 
like a Lorelei with her false sympathy and 
sweetness. David Hume tried very hard to 
goad himself into anger, but his spirit was too 
crushed and miserable for anything but hurt. 

For an hour after dinner David Hume wan- 
dered wretchedly about the campus, not daring 
to go home for fear of encountering Pete. He 
occupied himself with evolving and rejecting 
elaborate and dignified schemes for rebuking 
Nan for her duplicity. 

While his head was thus occupied, his feet 
were carrying out a little project of their own. 


Gradually they edged their way off the campus, 
and then suddenly began a rapid march in the 
direction of the Hildreth residence. Mr. Hep- 
burn’s head protested volubly, but the feet won 
the argument. 

“Jake Slowboy, I’m going to keep you after 
school for this,” laughed Miss Hildreth, meeting 
her pupil at the door. Then, looking into his 
face, she drew back and bit her lip. 

“What’s the matter?” she faltered. “Has— 
has that Pete Danvers dared to tell you—any- 
thing?” 

Mr. Hepburn shook his head wearily. 

“No—it was someone else. But it’s true 
then? That’s what I wanted to know—I 
wanted to ask you.” 

He turned away, but Nan clutched him fran- 
tically by the arm and dragged him toward the 
parlor door. 

“Don’t dare try to go away till you’ve lis- 
tened to me,” she cried, fiercely. “Oh, I suppose 
IT can never make you understand how I got into 
such a fool performance in the first place. It’s 
true what Pete says—I’m weak-minded about 
a joke. I’m like a drunkard that’s invited to 
drink—I simply can’t refuse. 

“When Pete proposed this scheme you were 
nothing but a scheme to me. I thought—Pete 
gave me a false impression—I pictured you as a 
stiff, dried-up old dub trying hard to be frivolous 
and not knowing how. But the minute I saw 
you—oh, you couldn’t have believed I’ve been 
fooling you all this time.” 

“I suppose not—or I shouldn’t have come 
tonight,” said David Hume, slowly. 

“You see,” Nan went on, “we originally 
planned that I should make an arrangement 
with you and appoint another night for your 
first lesson. Then I was to go out, leaving you 
some fool message. Pete was to have a gang 
hanging about to see your finish. Pretty little 
plot, wasn’t it? 

“The next day Pete called me up for details, 
but I put him off. I told him I’d thought of a 
jim-dandy ending for the plot, and ordered him 
to keep his fingers out on pain of death. I’ve 
had to string him along terribly for fear he’d 
give the thing away.” 

“But that’s what I don’t understand,” 
broke in David Hume. “Why didn’t you tell 
me yourself—the first night?” 

Nan glared at him in exasperation. 

“How far away do you think you’d have been 
by the time I got through telling you? I 
shouldn’t have dared to tell you for ages yet— 
not until 

To David Hume’s astonishment she began to 
blush—a slow, sure, deadly blush. David’s 
heart began to do funny little stunts. 

“T don’t understand,” he whispered, stupidly. 
“Until what?” 

“You great big silly goose!” broke out Nan, 
rising furiously. “Do you want me to draw a 
diagram?” 

“No, it won’t be necessary,” said David 
Hume Hepburn, catching the idea and her hand 
at one and the same minute. 


AFTER EVERY 
EXERCISE 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted by Cuticura Ointment is 
essential for the toilet and bath be- 
cause it does so much to allay irri- 
tation, redness and roughness of the 
face and hands, remove dust and 
grime and keep the skin soft and 


clear under all conditions of exposure. 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 

world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 

book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’”’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


ma-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Seen will find it. best for skin and scalp. 


ived 
and 

Ach ing 
Feet 

Quickly velieved by ¥9 


apply at night 
befove 

vetiving 
and 

rub well 


Sold by all 
Drusdists , 


25mi50° 


Free Offer 


To anyone who has not 
used Mentholatum we 
will send a sample on 
request, or for ten cents 
in coin a large trial size 
package. 

The Mentholatum Co. 


154 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


With Our Catalog ue Fj 
To prove that the BOLLER SYSTEM of £ 
buying clothes by mail is superior to § 
all, we will send free a full-tailored — 


“Knicker’’ pattern for Boys’ Trousers, & 
8 to 17 years. Cut down discarded H 
clothing and save money. State 
age. We also send you free one of ie A 
most interesting Style Books of Men’s ¥ 
and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings ever & 
issued. Send no money, but write today. & 
c. V. BOLLER COMPANY ‘ 
The House for Men and Boys 


mi 304 Bridge St.,_New York City 2 


$7.50 —S\ $29.50 in Two Days 
and Caer > ic what Mr. Ewald, of Ilinois, made with our 
up. ¥§ Diamond Post Card Gun 


You can do as well. It takes 3 sizes 
Photo Post Cards on Paper DIRECT 
s. Without Plates or Films. 
fj) Also Button Photos finished on the 
J SPOT in one-half minute. No canvass- 
> ing. Experience unnecessary. 8c profit 
on every dime. Circulars of this new 
invention mailed FREE. 
c=" INTERNATIONAL METAL AND FERRO CO., 
Dept. 803, 2223 W. 12th Street, Chicago 


40 EP . WOMAN’S WORLD 


Standard Popular Fiction 


‘““Woman’s World’’ has selected for its readers the largest and best popular library of 
the world’s best fiction. Each book is interesting from cover to cover. Stories of adven- 
ture and travel, love, romance, mystery, tales of land and sea. There is not a ‘‘dry’’ book 
in the whole series. A glance at titles and authors will show how carefully they have been 
selected. Each book is regular size and attractive in appearance, printed from large, clear 


| type on a superior quality of book paper. The books are manufactured in a manner 
making them flexible, so that they open readily, making perusal a pleasure and comfort. Each and every reader of the ‘*‘Woman’s World”? will 
enjoy these books. We have gone to an enormous expense in making this selection, and we trust our subscribers and their friends will 
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October Weddings 


ANY a maid had debated long over the 
relative merit of June and “October as 
wedding months. June passed withvits troop of 
lovely brides this year, outnumbering those of 
past years. 
’ And now comes October, heralding her fol- 
lowing, promising the most gorgeous panoplies 
of nature in which to set the ceremony and a 
glorious honeymoon to her adherents. 

The following suggestions may be helpful for 
those who are looking for ideas: The altar can 
be beautifully decorated with a comparatively 
small amount of work for the effect produced. 

Much greenery in ferns and palms with pink 
and white flowers are very effective. Besides 
the plants and bouquets of flowers, glass can- 
delabras can be used in which pink and white 
candles twinkle. These may be purely orna- 
mental, as electric lights may provide all that is 
really needed. But the candles and the spar- 
kling glass look very pretty among the flowers 
and greens. 

The presence of a chorus of girls to sing the 
wedding march will be a pretty feature. Pre- 


ceding the ceremony two soloists sing appro- 
priate songs, and a violin solo and the music 
of the organ provide entertainment for the as- 
sembled guests. 


Before the arrival of the wedding party the 
white-clad chorus rise. The organ and a piano 
accompany the chorus and the wedding pro- 
cession with an exquisite rendering of the 
wedding march. 

The bride, in regulation bridal attire, is at- 
tended by four maids, two in pale pink and two 
in white. The maid of honor is suitably dressed 
in a translucent gown of white over pale pink. 
The ushers and groomsmen are in their evening 
clothes, an effective part of the group assembled 
at the altar. 

Pink and white is as good a choice of color as 
can be made for the flower decorations. In 
placing them the green foliage should pre- 
dominate, as it should in any case. The best 
effects seem to be achieved by the use of one 
color with much white and more green, and with 
no crowding, except where greens are banked 
together for a background. 

One need not have a church wedding in order 
to provide a beautiful setting for the cere- 
mony, although a church is the best and 
most convenient of all places for the cere- 
mony. But a home wedding offers opportuni- 
ties for tasteful decorations also, and a little 
more latitude as to profusion and color because 
of its separate rooms. 

The asters and chrysanthemums of fall are 
the most splendid of flowers for the purposes of 
the brides of October. 


Figure 1 


ITTLE misses 
from five to eight 
or ten years are to 
wear very dressy lit- 
tle hats and bonnets 
this fall. The design- 
ers have managed to 
use the rich plushes 
and velvets in the 
| brilliant colors of the 
season in ways that 
are appropriate for 
children. 

Shapes for them 
are diminutives of 
bonnet shapes and 
the simpler hat 
shapes worn by their 
grown people, and delight the eyes of little 
wearers for this one reason. 

Three pretty examples of millinery for little 
maids are pictured here. They show several 
features of the new styles. In Figure 1 the little 
bell-shaped bonnet has an irregular brim faced 
with dark Alice blue messaline silk. The top of 
the shape is covered with a figured velvet in 
blue, green and rose in soft shades of these 
colors. The figures are indistinct; sort of a 
blurred patchwork pattern. 


Dress-Up Hats for Tiny Ladies 


By NATALIE 
BARNES 


Figure 3 


Figure 2 


Velvet ribbon in 
blue like the facing 
is used for trimming 
the bright bonnet: 
Small bows with 
hanging loops and 
ends at the back are 
all that is needed on 
this and many other 
of the fall models. 

In Figure 2 a dear 
little cap of plush, 
with _ turned - back 
brim, is in ivory 
white with facing of 
side plaited messa- 
line. It is also 
trimmed with velvet 
ribbon about an inch and a half wide. 

In Figure 3 a hat in Alice blue plush is shown 
with a facing of satin in the same color. 
Stitched flat to the hat across the top from 
front to back and from side to side are strips of 
ribbon with woven-in blocks in blue, white and 
red. There is no other decoration except a 
“fan” of white ribbon made of a triple box 
plait laid at the left front. 

Velvet and plushes, combined with soft silks 
and satins, are favorites for fall and winter. 
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Some Washing Hints 


T IS more convenient, makes less hard work 

and saves time to sort the clothes and put 
them to soak in clear water over night before 
washing. The vessels are then put in place and 
perhaps some of the water drawn ready for the 
washing. By having this done you can get an 
earlier start with the washing the next morning 
and the clothes do not require so much rubbing 
after being soaked. If the water can be put on 
to heat before breakfast it will be hot and ready 
to use by the time you are ready to use it. 

Be careful to not dip stained clothes in a hot 
suds until they have been treated for the 
stained spots and washed in clear water. All 
spots or stains that are uncertain should be 
rubbed with pure kerosene. 

Lemon juice and salt rubbed on rust stains 
before they are put in water will remove them. 

Ink stains can be removed with milk and salt 
if used in time. 

Grass stains may be removed by wetting 
them in buttermilk and hanging in the sun, or 
pour kerosene on them before wetting and rub 
with the hands. 

Wash mud stains in cold water, then soak in 
oxalic acid solution for five minutes. 

Pour boiling water over all fruit stain spots 
or they may be rubbed with camphor before 
putting into the wash. 

Paint stains.can be removed with turpentine 
or benzine, after softening with water. 

Cover blood stains with cold starch. 
dry brush off with a stiff brush. 

Use chalk and soap on mildew stains and hang 
in the sun. 

Rub tar stains with lard and plunge in boiling 
water. 

Oil stains should be washed in cold water. 

The old-fashioned method of putting wash 
dresses that are apt to fade in strong salt water 
for an hour or more before washing is very good. 
Where green is the color use vinegar to the pro- 
portion of a cup of cider vinegar to a gallon 
of water instead of using salt. 

Soak the red bordered towels in borax water 
to prevent fading. 

When white clothes become yellow and dingy 
soak over night in buttermilk. 

Kerosene used in proportion of a tablespoon- 
ful to a gallon of water will whiten clothes. 
Clothes should be well rinsed with hot water 
after being boiled in kerosene and water. 

Simply wash corduroy without wringing and 
hang out dripping. Use a stiff clean brush in- 
stead of an iron, remembering to brush but one 
way of the cloth. 
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a Stove 


on coming. 


or before that date. 
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No. W. W. 500. i9-inch Oven. No. Ww Ww. a 
it wi' eser 
Sqoare and Heh . $17. 95 Closet. As shown 


Either style shipped an “above, price ..... «s+ 
where for $1 down unti ‘November ist. 


My announcement of the “$1 Offer’’ created a big sensa- 
tion. Orders came in a flood that grew in volume daily, and 
although the offer expired on October Ist, the orders kept 


In response to the widespread demand of those whose 
orders got in too late, I have agreed to extend the “$1 Offer’”’ 
on any Stove or Range up to $25, ONE MONTH MORE. 

The offer positively expires NOVEMBER Ist, and I 
hereby give all my friends and customers FAIR WARNING 
that I reserve the right to refuse all orders not im my office on 
L. WINEMAN, President. 


everything used in the modern house. 
price spread thin over a year to pay. 


Down 
Until 


: ae EE November Ist 
LARGE EMPIRE STEEL RANGE 


19-inch Oven, 


Only a limited quantity, so order from this ad. 


L Wine” _* COP Sas 


for 


Shall | HOLD One for You FREE? 


This ‘“‘$1 Offer’? Extended for Just 
One Month More—EXPIRES NOV. 1 


The “$1 Down” Offer EXPLAINED 


The many patented fuel-saving and satisfaction-giving de- 
improvements on our line of Stoves and 
But just let any woman 
use one of our Ranges or Heaters and no arguments or explana- 
tions are needed —THE IMPROVEMENTS SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES. Hence we decided that the best way to 
prove the value of these Stoves and Ranges was to put them 


vices and special 
Ranges are hard to explain in print. 


out on free trial for only $1 Down. 


to that of all other mail order houses. 


questions—no collectors to annoy you. 


Detroit, Mich.; 


“$1 Down” 
November Ist. You mustn’t put it off. 
opportunity like this. Write today. 


The $1 will be returned to you and any freight charges you 
pay will be refunded if after 30 days’ trial in your own home Our * 
you do not find the Stove or Range to be the greatest bargain 


Our Great FREE CATALOG 


Send for the Big Illustrated Credit Book of guaranteed values in Stoves and Ranges, Furniture, 
and Home Furnishings, Carpets and Rugs, Jewelry, Musical Instruments, Beds, Sewing Machines, 
China Cabinets, Dining Tables, Curtains, Watches, Clocks, 
Carriages, Valises,. Blankets, Mirrors, Washing Machines, Chinaware, Parlor Suites, etc.—in short, 
All offered at extraordinarily LOW prices—with the 

The greatest Merchandise Book ever published, 
Until November Ist we will ship $25 worth of goods selected from this catalog for only $1 down, 


Save Your Cash—Buy onCredit 


30 Days’ Free Trial—A Year to Pay! 


Not only is our selling plan the most liberal, but the quality of our goods is much superior 
You can order goods on our 
“Easy-Way-to-Pay Plan” and save money besides. 
and a little each month—take over a year’s time if you want it. 
ask no notes, no interest, no security. No red tape—no embarrassing 
Our Reliability—We refer 
you to the editor of this magazine; to the National Bank of Commerce, 
to any express company or to your postmaster. 


Silverware, Couches, Trunks, 


Rush Postal or Coupon for Free Book 


Don’t let your order arrive too late to take advantage of the great 
Offer on Stoves or other Merchandise. 


Outfitting Company" 


E . Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


you ever heard of. 


Baby 


Pay a trifle down 
We 


Set 
Chair, 


+omost remarkable 
values in guar- 
anteed aly 


The offer ends 
You may never get another 
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of 


If the Stove sells itself to you, by its own merits, then you can 


begin paying a little each month, without notes, security or interest. 
‘$1 Down’’ Offer is good on any Stove, on Tesi oe Home Furnishings, 
, until November rst. 


and anything shown in the big free cat alog up lo $2 


““A Roomful of Furniture”’ 


No. W. W. 210. 
Oak, Sultan Leather (Send Only $1 with Order) Price 
Only a limited quantity, so order 
direct from this ad. Made of thor- 
oughly seasoned Oak, Mission 
Style, Weathered Oak Finish. 
includes Rocker, 
Plain Chair 
Massive Library Table. 
Chairs upholstered in 
finest Sultan Leath- 
er. One of the 
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Your Order 
and $1 must 
be on my 
desk by 


November 1 


4-Piece Suite, Weathered 


732 
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Arm : ' 
and |® L, WINEMAN, President 
N People’s Outfitting Co., 
Om 388 E Street, Detroit, Mich. 
@* Please send free, postpaid, the BIG ILLUS- 
TRATED CREDIT BOOK by first mail. 
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P ; WOMAN’S WORLD 


| Flag Pillows Complete Sewing Outfit Lodge Pillows 


If 


No. 740.—Every home in this country should have 
at least one of these beautiful Flag Pillows, and if your 
native land is across the seas, you should have also the 
flag of your mother country. These tops are 22x22 
inches (without cord), tinted on tan art cloth in at- 


No. 135.—Lodge and Fraternity Pillow Tops. 
you, or any member of your family, belong to a lodge 
or fraternity, you should get one of these beautiful 
Tops immediately, which are now so popular. The de- 
signs are all different, and are tinted in beautiful colors 
on ecru art cloth, size 21x21 inches (without cord). 


tractive colors. We will send, prepaid, any one top, in- 
cluding six skeins of colored floss and back, all ready to 
make up, for one subscription to Woman’s World, at 
35¢ and roc extra. 

We can also furnish Flag Tops of the following H 
countries: Germany, Sweden, Norway, Bohemia, 
Poland, Denmark, Hungary, Italy, England, Ireland, 
Holland, Russia, Scotland, Belgium. In sending your 
order always state what flag you wish, otherwise we 
will send you the design shown above. 
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We will send any one design for one subscription to 
Woman’s World, at 35c and 5c extra, and can furnish 
the following designs: Moose, Elks, Eagles, Masons, 
Knights Templar, Shriner, Thirty-Second Degree, 
Knights of Pythias, Odd Fellows, Eastern Star, Knights 
of Columbus, Woodmen, Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, Daughters of Rebecca, Royal Neighbors, Royal 
Arcanum, Catholic Foresters, Christian paar 
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Ancient Order of United Workmen, Maccabees, 
Men, Ladies of the Maccabees, Epworth League, 
U. C. T., American Mechanics, Foresters of America, 
Chapter Masons. 


Guest Towels 


Fancy Aprons 


ree 


No. 137—This Sewing Set is the most complete embroidery outfit we have ever offered. With this set you 
can easily learn to do the finest embroidery work, as we furnish a booklet of Instructions in Needlework, illus- 
trated with all the principal stitches, besides all of the following high-grade articles and material: 

One pair of fancy sewing Scissors; 3 steel Crochet Hooks; 1 Embroidery Hoop (fine quality); 1 silver-plated 
Easy Ribbon and Tape Needle; 1 bone Stiletto for punching holes for Eyelet Embroidery; 1 Strawberry Emery; 
1 high-grade Thimble; 1 package of 10 assorted, guaranted, Embroidery Needles; 6 extra large skeins of Em- 
broidery Floss (assorted colors); 1 Calendar, stamped on heavy ecru linen; 1 Bookmark, stamped on heavy 
ecru linen; 1 Centerpiece, stamped on white art cloth; 4 large Doilies, stamped on white art cloth; 2 small 
Doilies, stamped on white art cloth; 1 sheet of transfer patterns containing shirt waist front, collar and cuffs, 
2 jabots, 1 turnover collar and 2 cuffs to match. We will send this complete outfit for three yearly subscriptions 
to Woman’s World, at 35c. each. Price, without subscriptions, 80c. Send at once for this outfit and make all 


we 
No. 108—Two Fancy Aprons, dainty designs, 
stamped on fine white lawn. These aprons are always 
appropriate as holiday or birthday gifts. The designs 
are easily worked, and we will send both aprons, pre- 
paid, for one subscription to Woman's World, at 35¢ and 
5c extra. 


Pillow Cases 


No. 128—One pair of Pillow Cases, hemstitched 
and stamped on good quality casing, with neat design 
for Eyelet Embroidery, size 24x36 inches. We also 
furnish completé alphabet for stamping any _ initials 
desired. This makes a handsome holiday gift. One 
pair Pillow Cases sent, prepaid, for two subscriptions to 
Woman’s World, at 35¢ each. Price without subscrip- 


tions, 60¢. 
Laundry Bag 


No. 140.—Laundry Bag, already made up and ready 
to work. The design is very attractive and easily 
worked. Every member of the family should have their 
own laundry bag, in a well regulated household. This 
Bag sent, prepaid, for one subscription to Woman’s 
World, at 35¢ and 5c extra. 


your holiday gifts. 
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Premium No. 737—Here is a premium that will delight a large number of our lady friends. Think of it! 


Sideboard or Bureau Set of Nine Pieces 
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You can get the beautiful set illustrated herewith without spending a penny for it. This set was made especially 
for us and cannot be bought in any store, therefore, by ordering one you will get an exclusive design, very 


simple and 


This dainty set consists of: 


easy to work. 


§ One Scarf, size 18x45 inches, stamped on white linene; 1 Centerpiece, size 
18x18 inches, stamped on white linene; 6 doilies to match, size 6x6 inches, stamped on white linene; 1 


Tray, 


size, 12x18 inches, stamped on white Irish linene. All stamped in the same simple design. We will send you this 
beautiful set, stamped on linene, prepaid, if you will send us only two subscriptions to Woman’s World, at 35c¢ each. 

We also include in each outfit a complete course in embroidery, illustrated with all the principal stitches, 
making embroidery so simple that any child can doit. Order at once, because our supply is limited. 


Address 


All Orders to Woman’s World, Dept. 4, 10 
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Sofa Pillows 


No. 236.—These dainty 
Sofa Pillow Tops are tinted 
in colors on a very good 
quality ecru art cloth, so 
that it is only necessary to 
outline the design. Size 
22x22 inches. For a gift, 
easily made, you will find 
nothing so beautiful and 
yet so low in price. We 
send the set of two tops, as 
shown (without cord), for 
one subscription to Woman’s 
World, at 35¢ and 5c extra. 


7 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 


No. 134.—Pure linen Guest Towels. Last year the 
stamped towels we offered proved so very popular that 
we decided to use pure linen towels this year, as they 
are more acceptable for gift purposes. Size 15x24 inches. 
With each towel we furnish three skeins of cotton. 
The designs are very neat and easily worked, and we 
will send 1 towel and 8 skeins of cotton, prepaid, for one 
subscription to Woman’s World, at 35c and 10c extra. 


Pillow Top 


No. 126.—Initial Pillow Top. This is an entirely new 
idea for gift pillows. The beautiful conventional de- 
sign is stamped on ecru linen, tinted by hand, size 17x22 
inches (without fringe). We also include material for 
the back, six skeins of colored floss, package of needles, 
embroidery lesson, and complete alphabet, so you may 
stamp any initials you wish in the center, making it an 
individual gift for your friends. Must be seen..to be 
appreciated. We will send the complete outfit, for one 
subscription to Woman’s World, at 35¢ and roc extra. 


Handkerchiefs 


No. 118.—Set of Six Hemstitched Lawn Handker- 
chiefs, stamped with dainty designs, including enough 


cotton for embroidering same. Most appropriate for 
gift purposes, and the designs are easily worked. With 
this set you can solve the gift problem for six of your 
friends. Complete set, as shown, sent for one subscrip- 
tion to Woman’s World, at 35¢ and 5c extra. 
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The Constant and the Fickle 


** COMRADES’ CORNER,”’ By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


AS0oP many let- 
ters ‘come to this 
department from girls 
whose lovers have for- 
saken them, usually 
for some other girl. 
These letters invari- 
ably lament the prev- 
alence of fickleness, 
and deplore the pass- 
ing of constancy. As 
a matter of fact lovers 
are as constant as 
they ever were—and 
as inconstant. A girl 
of a romantic type 
of mind has usually 
fed her brain upon tales of the great lovers of 
old—people who perhaps loved at first sight, 
and never afterwards swerved from loyalty. 
For herself such a girl may not expect love at 
first sight, but she does expect love that shall be 
eternal. 

It is one of the saddest wastes in life that love 
cannot be chartered as one would charter a 
steamer, or laid out as one would measure a 
corner lot. If it could be as unmistakable as the 
color of one’s eyes or one’s type of thought, a 
great deal of trouble would be spared to both 
men and women. But love is like a wave of the 
sea—it rises and falls as it pleases. The only 
safeguard against mischance in love lies in 
one’s own character. 

There are girls and men who carry their 
fickleness to the point almost of vampireishness. 
They respond to each new attractive face, and 
enter into a series of engagements with no 
thought of anyone but themselves. As. they 
cast off old love, they do so lightly, with the 
conviction that they have just been on the 
point of making a terrible mistake. Their con- 
sciences seem unaffected by the number of their 
broken engagements. They seem to feel that 
they are morally justified in continuing their 
experiments in love until some chance finally 
fixes them with a partner. Any pain they may 
have caused seems to be minimized in their con- 
sciousness by the passion of gratified vanity. 

Sometimes such people are jilted themselves, 
and are hurt more or less seriously. Again they 
take their jiltings as lightly as they inflict them. 
Sometimes after they are married, they are as 
cunreliable in matrimonial affairs as they were in 
their philanderings, nor are they to be trusted 
as neighbors and friends. Again they often 
settle down in real love and faithfulness, ‘and 
never show in their dealings with each other or 
with the world, the unreliability which they ex- 
hibited when they were seeking mates. 

* Happy and rare isthe girl or the man who has 
‘never either given or received wounds in love 
‘before the inevitable companion’ was found. At 
the same time it is cruel to give such wounds 
lightly; just as it is unwise and wasteful to be- 
lieve that the scars: willonéver*pass. © Fickleness 
should be guarded against—and also conviction 
that a first love is unchanging. 
. Sometimeg.a first love is unchanging. One of 
‘the ‘prettiest of true stories is about ‘a ‘couple, 
_the man of fvhich used to startle’‘new acquaint- 
ances by saying, “The very first tinie I saw my 
f wife I threw my arms about ‘her neck and kigsed 
‘her.”’ !{Then he -would.allow the. listener time 
or more or less astonishment. or embarrass- 
ent; and go on to remark that when. this epi- 
‘sode occurred, his. wife was five and he was eight. 
' They always loved éach other; they, never be- 
‘came formally engaged for they never had to 
be; and*aftet they were married, they never 
ceased to be lovers. And nowhere could be 
found a couple more intolerant of people who 
change an old love for a new. 
’ But in general no one would wish to quarrel 
‘with constancy. The burden of disapproval 
should rest on the fickleness which comes 
from a too hasty yielding to emotion, an un- 
«justifiable assumption that an impermanent 
surface feeling is a lasting and deep feeling. 
For example, a girl goes out into the world 
fresh from school, and from reading novels, and 
from talking to her friends about love. She 
feels that she is destined to feel some day 
a grand passion, and unconsciously she assumes 
that.the day is not far off. She is a mixture, let 
us say, of the sentimental and the serious, 
which may be a fatal combination. She 
thinks love is the greatest thing in the world, 
. but she is also interested in achievements and 
teforms. That being so, she likes to listen to 


the conversation of older men. Youths of her 
age hardly seem to her sufficiently important. 

At last she meets a man some fifteen years 
older than_herself, striking, dark, and melan- 
choly, somehow reminding her of the hero of 
“St. Elmo,” which she read at the age when 
novels most deeply impress a girl. All that this 
man says to her seems worth while. She is in- 
tensely interested in him; she dowers him with 
all her illusions, and at last they become en- 
gaged. After a few months she becomes disap- 
pointed in him. She realizes that his melan- 
choly, which she longed to soothe, comes from 
indigestion, and a general jadedness of consti- 
tution, and cannot be soothed. : She finds that 
their tastes are not very much alike after all, 
and she discovers in herself a reaction towards 
gayety, a desire to be with people of her own 
age, who are not any more instructed than she 
is. She sees that the emotions she had for him 
were just general desires for the expression of 
feeling; he was a vent for her love of love. She 
does not give up the belief that’she is going to 
feel a grand passion, but she decides that for it 
she has selected the wrong person, and she 
breaks the engagement. 

Meanwhile she has deeply hurt the man. He 
had, let us say, a defeated youth. He had to 
work long hours for small pay, and give the 
chief fruits of his work to relatives dependent 
upon him. Meanwhile he was very lonely. 
When he became in a measure his own man, his 
first youth was gone. He wanted the lightness 
and charm he had never had, and the girl he 
loved, bringing it, seemed a miracle. He did 
not realize that he was unsuited to her, because 
she was so perfectly suited to him. She brought 
back his youth, and irradiated his views of the 
future. When she broke the engagement, she 
not only took herself away, but she took his 
confidence that he was capable of making any 
woman happy. He had passed the age when 
conscience justifies experimenting in love. 

Doubtless such a girl would resent it if she 
were called fickle, and yet she was certainly to 
blame for not being surer of her feelings before 
she poured them out on the first man who met 
her novel-bred ideas. Suppose on the contrary 
that the person who changes his mind is the 
man. He might be a very common type; a per- 
son who had reached the age of twenty-five 
without ever having fallen in love. He had, let 
us say, seen a good deal of girls ever since his 
eighteenth year, and never had lost his head 
in the slightest. He thought girls were jolly 
companions, but not at all that they were angels 
or goddesses. In fact for him they had no mys- 
tery, no allure. 

‘At last he met one different from the others. 
She was beautiful and still; she did not talk, 
she only. looked. As she did not talk he learned 
very little about her, and this gave him at last 
the sense of mystery without which some men 
can never love. - He felt sure that he had found 
the real thing. He asked her to marry him and 
so made her feel that she was the happiest girl 
in the world. But she did not say that because 
she was inarticulate. Slowly a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction crept up in him. On a vacation 
they were separated, and he met a charming 
southern girl, who may'not have been mysteri- 
ous, but who was certainly alluring, and very 
talkative—but not to him. She may or may not 
have been his inevitable mate, but’ he felt that’ 
she was! He gave himself plenty of timé to be 
sure, and then abandoned his fiancee. j 

‘It may or may not be fair to call people fickle 
who have had one such experience. The fact 
remains that a jilted person is usually wounded. 
Yet the attitude towards such a wound affects 
the cure. It is.certainly a fact that an engaged 
couple cannot expect a happy married life if one 
of them wishes to be free: There is no need for 
the jilted one to feel especially humiliated; he or 
she is merely going through an experience pretty 
common to the race. The tendency is to feel 
lowered pride because the beloved one was not 
held. It would be better to insist on a pride too 
great to hold that which was not freely given. 
A girl or a man who has passed through such an 
experience, is usually .benefitted. They are 
slower to yield a second time to love; they use 


more judgment in selecting the friends from. 


whom the companion for life is eventually 
chosen. The day generally comes to both when 
they look back and are thankful that they have 
been saved from mismating. They deplore 
fickleness and they love constancy—but they 


know first love is not necessarily the best love. 
° 


Our Comrades’ Council 


under two months at the least. 


| Note—On account of the exigencies of publication, no letter can be answered in these columns 
Correspondents who expect animmediate reply should sign 


their full names and send a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


_ Dear Mrs. Warren—I have conscientiously 
tried to carry out some of the advice given in 
Comrades’ Corner, and, so far, I must confess, 
virtue is the only reward I have had. I liveina 
small town where the boys and girls have grown 
up together, and have always shown each other 
a good deal of familiarity. When we. go to 
pare we always go embraced, as it were. 

en a boy takes a girl home he always ex- 
pects her to kiss him good-night, just as much 
as he expects her to shut the door after him. I 


out of town. There are ever so many old maids 
in this place. 

Well, I decided that all this undue familiarity 
must stop and consequently I drew a line over 
which none of my men friends must step. The 
result was that they did not step in my direction 
at all. At first they thought I was’joking, and 
then they thought I was cranky, and then they 
concluded that I did not like them since I could 
be so unpleasant, “Unpleasant” was what they 
called it. The other girls did not help me out a 


A Personal 
Word 


The rich and 
prosperous class 
can always com- 
mand the Iuxu- 
ries of life, but 
the average home 
lover needs the 
Spear System of 
“Credit to the 
Nation.” I want 
1,000,000 families 
to say of me:— 
“He helped us to 
furnish and beau- 
tify our homes.” I 
ask for no higher 
tributetomylife’s 
work. Write for 
my Free Catalog. 


Spear 
f 
Pittsburgh 


Big Bed Bargain 
No. D. 306— 
Price $10.45. $1.50 
Cash; Bal. 75c mon. 
Heavy Iron Bed, any 
color,4 ft.6 in. wide, 
good woven wire 
spring, coil supports, 
50 pound cotton 
top mattress, 
and two 
pillows. 


designs photographed from the original goods. _ 
Bargain Catalog shows everything in home furnishings— 
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For His) 
walt TAT 
The Only Way To Furnish Your Home 


Spear of Pittsburgh has proven to hundreds 
of thousands of satisfied customers, everywhere, 
by the high quality of his goods, fair square treat- 
ment and exceptionally liberal credit terms, and 
rock bottom prices, that his plan is the only logic- 
al, common sense way to furnish a home. By 
Spear’s original divided payment plan all the 
necessities, comforts and luxuries formerly found 
only in the homes of the rich and prosperous 
classes have been brought within reach of all. 


Spear Will Give YouCredit 


Spear of Pittsburgh trusts 
the people and the people trust 
Ai hal bp ane whole sere 
of the wonderful success whic’ 
~ ope e hon Sg a ed oe po 

e greatest of its kind. pear ar 
has full confidence inthe readers eae 
of this paper and invites you personally to accept his 
liberal, open account, long time credit, easy payment 
planfor your home furnishing needs. 


Any One Can Trade With Spear 


Rieply send forthe Big Free Spear Bargain Catalog. 
It will be just like bringing an enormous stock of Home 
Furnishings—many times the size of even the greatest city 
store—right to your home with an amazing array of 
wonderful bargains. He shows you everything for the 
home, including a marvelously attractive assortment of 
carpets, rugs and draperies in the colors, patterns and 
Spear’s 


Spear’s 


Ranges, Stoves, 
Refrigerators, 
Silverware, 

Lace Curtains, 
Sewing Machines, 
Washing Machines, 
Carpets, Rugs, 
Portieres, 

Springs, Bedding. 


Spear Gives 30 Days’ Home Trial 


Spear’s if@ea about selling 


Bed 


Bargain 


goods from a catalog, is that 
they must actually sell them- 
selves after you haveseen them 
and know what they are by 
actual test in your own home, 

Anything you select from 


home trial 


Spear’s Bargain Catalog will be shipped for 30 cae fel free 


efore the sale is considered close 


Spear’s Big Rocker Bargain 


large, roomy, comfortable, solid oak Rocker with 


mete wide back, fully tufted 


arge and roomy, upholstered with h 


and buttoned. Seat is 
igh grade 


, black Sylvan leather over full steel s rings and 


Rocker 
Bargain 


| 


beautiful ruffled’ edge 
to match back. . Con- 
struction is solidgolden 
oak throughout, with 
high gloss golden finish, 


Spear &Co. 


SE Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Feeney DePtT2 


x 


icent heater is 
C guaranteed to \WA 
save fuel, hold fire, 
heat cee: Wellmac , 
nickel trimmed, heavy fire 
pot, 12in. india. Stoveis 36 
in. high weighs about 50 
Ibs, Also smaller and 
larger sizes. Large feed 
door, screw type dampers. 


Spear’s Dining Chairs 
No. D-639X — Each, $1.55 
No. D-639—Price for Six 
$8.95—$1.50 Cash. Bal. 

= 75c Monthly 


A remark- 
able new 
diner, with high plain panel 
back, continuous back 
posts, neatly turned front 
ied and spindles. Fin- 
ished quartered oak, bright 
gloss. Construction first- 
class. Seats heavily uphol- 
stered and covered with 
chase leather, one of the 
best imitations of gen- 
uine leather used. 
~ You may buy one 
or set of six, 


Spear & Company, 
Dept.T2 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me your Mammoth 
Free Catalog, Prices, Terms, etc., 
without any obligation on my part. 


NAM sccessscnsecctese seccceeceeeee 


ADDRESS 


AMONG the thousands of advertisements submitted in the great advertising contest held by the 
manufacturers of 


the judges regretted to notice many in the form of rhymes, etc. 


asked for, were discarded. Among the 126 who best described in simple words the many uses of 


EAGL 


E LYE 


"THE CONCENTRATED CLEANSER” 


Such letters, not being what were 


EAGLE LYE, The Concentrated Cleanser, the judges show the following as the winners of the 


first three prizes: 


1st Prize—E. Arnold, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
2d Prize—Susie I. Minton, Woodland, N.C. 
3d Prize—Mrs. H. W. Bollman, Jerome, Iowa 


We reget that everyone could not win a prize, but perhaps in our next contest many of you may 
be more familiar with Eagle Lye, The Concentrated Cleanser, and better equipped to contest with 


our old users. 


be published in subsequent-issues of this magazine. 
The manufacturers wish to express their thanks especially to their Lady patrons. who said so 

many kind words about EAGLE LYE, and to all who send us an Eagle Lye trade mark (that part 

of the label which shows the Eagle) and six cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing 

we will forward a set of 50 new fancy work patterns and a set of 


embroidery lessons absolutely free. 


doilies, 


Address all requests for patterns to 


EAGLE LYE WORKS 


112 W Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


As the judges continue to sort out the winners in their proper order, the names will 


I These patterns consist of 
centerpieces, baby caps and. many useful articles. 


$2 Hair Swit 
hai. 


or straight 


wigs, puffs, 


ompadours, 
to sell my 


hair goods. 


ANY _ PERSON $525,09'e2"$60.00 


\@/ but REPRESENTATIVES to handle six 


Patented Specialties of proven Merit under 


contract for exclusive County R 


Creaser, 

“Security 
and ‘‘Boss' 
ly established 
our $1,000 contract. 


Door Holder, ** 
Clothes Rack. 


No charge fo: Rights. 
Address 


MODERN SPECIALTY CO., 24th Ave., Racine, Wis. 


The 


Large. 


“‘NU-PANTZ"’ 
y ' Hose Supporter. 
" Clothes Line Bracket, 9 
permanent business quick- 


White for details of 


LADY WANTED 


To sell our New Washable Elastic Sanitary Belt,.and Sanitary Skirt 
Protector. Make 310.00 to $30.00 weekly. No money required—all or 
spare time--notsold in stores. Every woman wants both. Send postal to 


The Moss Co., 588 Central Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


suppose the girls have always allowed the young 
men such privileges on the score of getting all 
of them that we can, for they always seem to 
emigrate to the cities, or else marry girls from 


weekly all or spare time with wonderful WHITE FLAME BURN- 
ER. Sells like wild fre. 6 to 8 in every home, USERS DE- 
partic- 


bit. They said I was putting on airs. When I 
go out to dances the boys do come up to ask me 
to dance because I do dance well. But they al- 
ways say something cutting or sarcastic about 


LIGHTED. 35c stamps or coin gets complete sample 
ulars. Satisfaction or money back. Exclusive Terntory. 


WHITE FLAME LIGHT CO,, 201 Clark Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


iven To You 


44 


and Her 


Locks Twin Babies 


Pern 


d 


SF 
ONE OF THE TWINS 
In every home where there are 
little girls or boys there should be 
plenty of dolls. There is no little 
girl or boy who will not fall in love 
with GOLDEN LOCKS AND HER 
TWIN BABIES. The illustrations 
if on this page of Golden Locks and 
1} her Twins do not begin to show to 
you what these dolls really are. 
1 Golden Locks:herself is as big as 
1} areal live baby. She and her twins 
i} are different from any dolls which 
you have now, and no matter how 
many dolls you have you should 
have Golden Locks and Her Twins. 
Golden Locks is over two feet 
high. Baby clothes will fit her and 
you can bend her legs and arms with- 
out fear of breaking them. Just 
think, she can sit up in a chair or 
sleep in baby’s own bed. You will 
be proud to have her as a playmate 
and you will fall in love with the 


twins. Just think what fun it would 
be to have a doll family; all of them are 
practically unbreakable and will stand hard 
usage for years. These dolls are lots better 
for little folks than bisque or china dolls, 
because they will not break. You cannot 
soil their pretty hair or lose their eyes, and 
my offer to you makes them within the reach 
of every girl or boy in every home. 


Just fill out the coupon below right away and send it to me, with 50 cents, 
and it will entitle you to Golden Locks and Her Twin Babies and a year’s sub- 
» scription to Woman’s World, and if you write me at once I’ll send you one of 


Golden Locks’ own Chocolate and Tea Sets as an extra reward for promptness. 


BES ER ERE S RHEE RRO ER REC R EEE E RECESS TEPER EERE PITTI LITT L % 


DOLL COUPON 


The Doll Man, Woman’s Worid, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear FRIEND—Please find enclosed fifty cents for a year’s subscription to Woman’s World and Golden 
Locks and Her Twins, and one of Golden Locks’ Own Chocolate Sets—23 pieces. (Or If You Are Already a 
Subscriber to Woman’s World, I will send you Golden Locks and Her Twins, and the Chocolate and Tea 
Set, for fifteen cents, provided you send me the five names, or 30 cents, if you do not send the names.) 


Send Woman’s World to 


R.F. D. Cs re " State 
If you want Golden Locks and Her Twins sent to a different address from the above, put it below. 


Town 


Send Golden Locks and Her Twins to__ 


R.F.D. x= State 


Remember that unless you fill out the five lines below with the names of five friends, Woman’s World 
for one year and Golden Locks and Her Twins will cost 65 cents. Write the names and addresses on the 
lines below of one of the parents where there is a little girl in the family. 


Town 


Name -2 pt Address_* 

Name =, ¥2 Ren = Address __ mee | a 
Nantes ss fe 2 _ Address 

Name___ ya 2 Address 

Name Address 


Norice.—If you do not wish to mutilate the magazine by i is i i 
if yo C : agazine by cutting this coupon off, simply w 
another piece of paper and send it to us. : : gee eR: 


..N. B.—This offer on this page is not good in the city of Chicago or outside of the U. S. 


Sve 


THE OTHER TWIN 


Every little girl must have dolls, 
and many little boys want dolls too, 
and here is your opportunity to get 
all three—Golden Locks and _ her 
Twins instead of just one doll. You 
surely will be delighted with these 
beautiful dolls and many a happy 
hour can be spent with them. 


MY PLAN | 
I Have a Plan That I Know Will Please You! 


Anyone who wants Golden Locks and her 
Twins may have them by sending one yearly 
subscription, either new or renewal, to Wo- 
man’s World for 50c and 15c additional, or 
65c in all. 


* SAVE 15 CENTS 


If you will put the names and 
addresses of the heads of five families 
who have children in their homes on 
the five lines in the bottom of coupon in left 
hand corner below, | will credit you with 15 
cents, or in other words for this coupon 
filled in with the names of five persons who 
are the heads of families where there is 
a little girl, I will allow you 15 cents 
credit and I will send you Golden Locks and 
her Twin Babies and Woman’s World for 
one year for only 50 cents. Remember, 
this coupon saves you I5 cents. If you don’t 
fill it out it will cost you 65 cents for a year’s 
subscription to Woman’s World and Golden 
Locks and her Twins. 


Extra Reward For Promptness! 


Will 
Fall 


In Love 
With 
Golden 


If you will send me the coupon properly filled out, together with 50 cents, by 
or before November 20th, 1913, I will make you a present of this Beautiful Doll’s 
miniature Chocolate and Tea Set, each and every piece made of solid metal, fin- 
ished like silver. There are 23 separate pieces in this Chocolate and Tea Set. It 
is known as Golden Locks’ Own Chocolate and Tea Set. There are six cups, six 
saucers, six spoons, one creamer, one chocolate pitcher with separate cover, one 
sugar bowl with cover. I will give you Golden Locks and Her Twins, and a 
full year’s subscription to WOMAN'S WORLD, and the 23 piece “Golden Locks 
Own Chocolate and Tea Set”, all for only 50 cents. Or, IF YOU ARE AL- 
READY A SUBSCRIBER to WOMAN’S WORLD, I will send you Golden 
Locks, and the Twins, and the miniature Chocolate and Tea Set, for 15 cents, 
provided you send me the five names, or 30 cents if you do not send the names. 


OCTOBER, 1913 


being surprised that my conscience will-let me 
perform in this improper way on the floor. 
| Truly, hardly anyone seems glad to see.me any 
more except the minister. What ought Ito do? 
Cassie T. 
' You are suffering from the usual fate of the 
pioneer—that of being misunderstood and 
‘hampered. The only thing you can do is to 
‘ continue as you have begun, for you are right 
and your companions are wrong. I note what 
you say about their marrying girls from other 
towns. That in itself ought to prove to you 
that the familiarities permittedsin your home 
‘ town work out disastrously for{the girls. Men 
cannot respect girls who have so easily yielded 
‘ themselves, and so they seek those who will 
keep them at a distance. The reason why they 
treat your attempt at reform so rudely is that 
you have allowed them to become too familiar 
with you in the past, and now they are merely 
showing you a different form of disrespect. 
But just keep on as you are doing and you will 
win their respect. New men must come to your 
fown now and then; there never was a town they 
did not come to, and these will soon find out 
’ the kind of girl you are. If you will only have 
. @ little patience you will be able to build up a 
. Gircle of friends, one of whom will try to win 
_ you, instead of going out of town for a wife. 


. Dear Mrs. Warren—You wrote once about 
two people having an “understanding.” Well, 
I have been seeing a good deal of a‘young man 
and while he never asked me to marry him, I 
always expected that he would.. He had a way 
of saying, “We'll do so-and-so, or go to such and 
_‘such a place some day,” and it made me feel just 
as if we were engaged. So I let-him kiss me and 
But his arm about me as if we were. A few weeks 
ago he offered an improper proposal and when I 
feplused him indignantly, he said Iwas a hun- 
‘dred years behind the times, and that the mod- 
érn up-to-date girl did not stop at kissing. 
Several times since he has repeated his remarks. 
He does not seem to have any respect for me 
any more. What can I say to him to make him 
tealize that I mean every word I say? = 
: Stella F. G. 


It is horrifying enough to know that there 
are social conditions described in the first letter 
on this page, but worse to know that men of the 
sort you write of are allowed to have anything 
to do with nice girls. The first mistake you 
made was in allowing any privileges to a man 
who had not definitely asked you to marry him. 
There are some men contemptible enough to 
play with a girl as you have been played with. 
The honorable man, if he loves a girl, # only 
too anxious to declare himself. You were not 


only indiscreet in allowing the familiaritiess but 
worse than indiscreet in ever speaking to the 
man again after he.had once insulted you. That 
you could tolerate him at all meant to him an 
invitation to tempt you again. J or-all you 
know he may-have told some of the men he 
knows what he said to you. What you should 
do is to refuse to speak to him, and tell all your 
friends that you do not think him fit to be the 
friend of a nice girl. You will certainly be the 
gainer if you protect yourself in this way. 

Dear Mrs. Warren—I have allowed a young 
man to kiss me to whom I am not engaged, and 
T am afraid I have lost his respect, to say noth- 
ing of my chance of winning his love... He as 
good as told me the last time we met, that it 
was his way to “try out” girls by offering undue 
familiarities. He says I am weak-willed. It 
hurts to have him say that; I worry so over his 
opinion. : Edna. 

If you are weak-willed the man you speak of 
is arrogant. He has no right to arrogate to him- 
self the privilege of finding what you are made of 
and then lessoning you. He does not seem to 
be at all an admirable character. At the same 
time you should never have yielded to him what 
you did. You really ought to be more afraid 
of losing your own self-respect than of losing 
his. When a girl begins to be afraid of what a 
man thinks of her for giving him his way, it is 
a sign that she has done wrong. But her guilty 
feeling should take the form of reproaching her- 
self because she has been lowered in her own 
esteem. ' 

Dear Mrs. Warren—A great grief has come 
on me. I have lost the man I love. How can 
I bear it? Unhappy Girl. 

Ah, “How can I bear it” is the oldest cry in 
the world! The greatest help is time. Some- 
how all pain grows less with the months and 
years. Each day as it passes may seem long 
and unbearable, but sometime you will realize 
that a great many days have passed, and that 
the grief is less acute than it was. Put your 
mind on things outside yourself; help other 
people in their grief; they rarely need help in 
their joy. Do some work that is absorbing and 
stay out'in the air as much as you can. Take 
plenty of physical exercise and try auto- 
suggestion night and morning. 

Dear Mrs. Warren—Please tell me what are 
“Dover Beach,” “The Return of the Native,” 
“Tom Jones” and “Virginibus Puerisque.” 

“Dover Beach” is a poem by Matthew Arnold. 
“The Return of the Native” is a novel by 
Thomas Hardy, “Tom Jones,” a novel by 
Henry Fielding (eighteenth century); “Virgini- 
bus Puerisque” is a volume of essavs by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


- Stories from Golly-Golly Land 


Continued from page 11 


the one napkin; and Jimmy was sure he saw 
threé of them together once or twice. 
Away in the west, high in the air over Golly- 
Golly Land, there was an endless double pro- 
cession. of. Storks, one line hurrying toward 
Loney-Loney Land with bundles in their beaks, 
‘and the other coming back empty, ready for 
.| the hunt again. ¥ 
') The Children now quivered with impatience 
' to let their spears and arrows go at the Storks. 
' But Jimmy said they must not; and he made 
| them wait for general orders. 
At last the bugles sounded and the drums 
rolled, and Eagles and riders moved, deploying 
_.in single file and comptetely surrounding Goo- 
';Goo Land, so that no Stork could escape. 
Orders were strict that no spears nor arrows 
| must be used, excepting in extreme cases, where 
| Storks with bundles succeeded in getting past 
the cordon and would not halt at command. 
“It took eight hundred Eagles to complete the 
circle hemming in the Storks; and while they 
were thus kept in place, the remaining two hun- 
dred Eagles were hurled at them, and the battle 
t Swept OD... <0: = +=) te es : 
is The strange feature of the battle was. that 
‘only -part of the.enemy engaged in it, while the 
remainder seemed: heedless of what was doing. 
The. Storks with bundles already in the beaks, 
bent upon getting away to Loney-Loney Land, 
fought desperately with wings and legs both the 
. attacking Eagles, and the Eagles in the ring 
| holding them at bay. But the greater number 

of the Storks, while they might have used their 
‘long beaks to fine advantage ‘in the battle, 
-were only continuing their old pursuits, darting 
- after the Goo-Goos and shooting our their nap- 
_kins at them, as if nothing ever had happened. 

_ It was very strange. 

But there was no time for wonderments or 

discrimination.. It was as-important to prevent 
'Storks:from catching fresh Goo-Goos as it was 

to prevent Storks with bundles from getting 
off, And so the attacking Eagles made their 


' ‘seizures at random, planting their talons on the, 


necks of the nearest Storks and leading them 
off captive. 
' Jt was short work with the Storks that had 
-no bundles. They were easily secured and as 
easily led off, and in many cases one Eagle 
came away with two prisoners. "They were 
taken down to Shamnon, where Dubby-Dub 
and his Beavers were building a great cage 
from tree trunks to receive them all. 

And so it was the Storks with the bundles 
‘that made it real war. They were most difficult 
-to get hold of, and to manage when secured. 
They fought frantically all the way, and it took 
several Eagles and their riders to overcome one 
of them. And above all things they would not 
on any account let go of their bundles, and 

spears had to be used’as levers to force the beaks 


open. Sometimes as many as half a dozen 
spears, three to either side, had to be brought 
together to make the beak move. 

And strange again, as soon as these Storks 
found themselves deprived of their bundles, 
they became as tame and as submissive as the 
others, and were most easily taken down to 
Shamnon. 

It was well that the Storks with the bundles 
were first taken to firm ground,-on.the top of 
Har-Harrim, there to have their. beaks opened. 
Otherwise the bundles would have dropped out 
of sight, without anybody being able to. tell 
what became of them; becayse there.was no 
bottom to Goo-Goo Land. But as for that, it 
might have fared even worse with the bundles if 
Goo-Goo Land were like other lands, with a 
solid bottom to it. The bundles had weight to 
them, and a drop from a certain height would 
have done them irreparable damage. When 
the napkins were unwound there was a startling 
revelation. Instead of downy, snow white little 
Goo-Goos with wings, and with eyes that 
sparkled like blue diamonds, there were reddish- 
brown bare bodies, with: legs and hands, and 
with dull, blurred eyes; and instead of that soft 
soothing goo-goo-goo-goo of the Goo-Goos, 
there came a fretful squeal that made you 
think of all sorts of things to stop it with. Only 
on top of the head there was still some of the 
original down left, but:it had turned a darker 
shade and looked more like flax, and now and 
then it was quite black. 

At first the conquerors were in despair about 
the reclaimed bundles, not knowing what to do 
with them. And they wondered whether they 
had better not give them back to the Storks, 
and let them complete their errand. But soon 


all was set right, and it was’the Goo-Goos did it. - 


They came in little flocks round each bundle as 
it, was ‘opened; caressing the pitiful creatures 
with their wings and saying goo0-goo0-goo-goo to 
them; and you could see them gradually change 
and grow rounder and whiter, till they went back 
to their original shape and flew away with the 
rest of the Goo-Goos. 

It was all very wonderful. But of course 
Goo-Goo Land was a most wonderful land. It 
was only right there that such strange changing 
and rechanging of shapes and beings could take 
place. Why, if a Stork were allowed to cross 
Har-Harrim with a bundle before it was 
wrenched free, nothing could turn it again into 
a Goo-Goo, and it would have to be either given 
back to the Stork to go ahead with it, or left 
there to perish. 

But no such thing was permitted to happen. 
All the bundles were got back right on the top 
of Har-Harrim; and all went back to the Goo- 
Goos again; and all the Storks were taken away 
prisoners and placed in the great cage on Mount 
Shamnon. eae : 
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UR big 1914, 
~” color-illustrated 
book of 408 pages is , 
ready for you—show- 
ing over 8,000 lowest 
Wy] priced bargains in all 
i//) Home Furnishings sent 
V// direct on easiest pay- 
ment credit, Free. Don’t 
‘failto send your name and 
address now by postal or 
letter to get. your copy this 
season. It will save you from 20 
to 50% on everything you order— 
little things or big things you have 
wanted to enjoy which you can 
now have at once.’ You can furnish 
your home this way and take yourown 
easy time to pay us. We started this 
plan 58 years ago and have over 1,000,000 
regular home customers who always 
buy this way direct from us —JUST 
AS YOU CAN. 


Astonishing Values in Dining 


Room Table and Chairs. Here's an offer that saves you 
big money. The table is made of solid oak and richly finished golden; has 
a 45-inch top which extends to6 ft, when opened; is fitted with smooth~ 
running extension slides and has massive pedestal and base, supported by 
Colonial Scroll legs. Chairs are made of solid oak with rich quartered 
back panel and banister. Finished golden, Have box seats covered with 
Imperial leather, strong stretchers and shaped front legs. You can order 
entire set; 6 chairs or table separately. 


Price of Set _______..- (Terms $2.00 Cash—$1.50 Monthly)__.__ $21 48 


Remember, you get— Price of Table. --tleims $1.00 Cash—Ise Monihiy)-22.... 10.98 
+ J s a 
One Year to Pay—30 Days’ Free Examinatio 
res io 2s a nas ore a a 


You can send a trial order direct for the bargains shown in this 
ad—or just ask for our Big Free Book. Everything guaranteed. You can 
see and use everything in your home 30 days and if not perfectly satisfied it 

° — will not cost you a penny. We take it back. 
x Refund anything paid us without argument or 


question. Order everything you want including 
j newest exclusive designs in Home Furnishings, 
\ Carpets, Rugs, Chairs, Tables, Sets, Curtains, 


Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, Baby Carriages, Bedding, Bicy- 
cles, Clocks, Jewelry, Cameras, Dishes, Glassware, Guns, 
Silverware, Phonograph Records, Etc, 


iSelect from 8000 Bar- 
gains for the Home 


Sent Anywhere On Credit 


You be the judge of what our latest 
catalog shows you before you order. Then ex- 
amine, use, and compare what we send with any 
merchandise at even higher prices—on cash or 
credit payments. We ask for no notes, mortgage or inter- 
est. No red tape, trouble, collectors, or delay. No matter 
where you liye or who you are, our enormous buying and 
trusting power can and will save you big money if you 
will investigate—and give us a trial order—at our risk. 
Open a charge account at once, All you need do is to write 
us for our new big catalog. Look it over for all you need, 
Test our splendid low price making advantages, 

Write to- 


Get Our Book Sure! Writeto- 


your copy of our big catalogue entitled ‘‘Mes- 
sage of Joy.’” We’ll send it FREE — postpaid. 


FURNITURE & CARPET CoO. 
3949 Wentworth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ay ole 


y 
No. SES69 


Our "Magic’’ Regent 
Hot Blast Heater. 
powerful quick heating 
stove made of elegant- 
ly designed, heavy cast 
iron and cold rolled 
steel. Has mica lights 
in front feed door, per- 
fected hot blast tube 
and draft features, and 
is full nickel trimmed. 
A most wonderful fuel 
saver and fully guaran- 
teed in every way. Has 
14-ineh fire pot and is 
67 inches high. 


Price 


ony > 1:38 


Terms: $1.00 Cash— 
75c Monthly 


HARTMAN 


| 
) 
No. 8E570 
Our “‘Merit"’ Regent Steel 
Range. This is without a 
question one of the finest 
ranges on the market. Made 
of finest cold rolled, blue 
steel and constructed so as 
to last a lifetime. Has large 
oven, 16x18x12 inches in 
size; duplex grates in large 
fire-box; finest flue system 
for disturbing heat, and 
steel high closet as shown. 
Magnificently trimmed with 
nickel, 
Price without 
Hot Water $2 1 15 
Reservoir, only —, 


Terms: $2.00 Cash—$1.50 
Monthly. 


i ith 
canoservstr $ 2 6 . 7 5 
Terms: $2.50 Cash—$2.00 
Monthly. 


Largest, Oldest and Best Known Home Furnishing Concern in America Selling on Credit 


Established 1855—58 Years of Success. 


Great Stores—1,000,000 Customers 


and your choice of over 
1500 records now ship- 
ped direct to you 


Try it outin your own home. Enter- 
tain your family and your friends. Send 
it back at our expense if you don’t want to 
keep it. $2 a MONTH Te ES 
Edison Phonograph at ROCK-BOTTOM Prices 

and without even interest on monthly pay- 
ments. Send today for our beautiful 


Free Edison Catalog 
<=, A postal will do. BUT SEND IT ATONCE, 


Tid inom Wisc CEeRCD, LELINOTS 


You Can Earn This Switch NO COST 


. Send us a sample of your hair and we will mail 
> you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 

&@ tomatch. If satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
~ time within 10 days, or sell 3 to your friends for 
© $1.50 eachand get vours absolutely free. Extra 
¢ shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
latest styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc., on 
request. Enclose 5c postage. Marguerite Colly,Dept. 
401, 115 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 
= 2 pea. 


DO 


Write us before we get an agent in your 
territory and you will receive an astonishing 
er—one you can’t afford to pass up. 
$5.00 to $10.00 a DAY 
Many earn more selling our stylish, service- 
able, made-to-measure clothes,guaranteed fit. 
Write for big, Free complete outfit. 
business getter. Nothing to equal it. 
special features. 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. 250 , CHICAGO 


WRITING 


BIG MONE SONGS Ms fav 


sands of dollars to amateur song writers. Experience not necessary. 
Write for free particulars or send us your song poems or 
melodies today for free examination. Acceptance guaran- 
teed if available. Big Song Writer's Magazine, beauti- 
fully illustrated book and valuable advice all free. ” 
DUGDALE CO., 1029 Dugdale Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Wonderful aLeany in earl Bundles 
q _ iful Si smnants for fancy wor 

Dee ee eee iowerets Loend 10 Cents 
SOUS fora big package of lovely silk, and samples 
of our splendid Velvet, Gingham and Mill Rem- 
nants. Also a variety of handsome Quilt 
Designs, and instructions for making Silk Por- 
tieres. Your money back if not delighted. 


AGENTS WANTE If youare 


not Earn- 
ing $30 weekly, sell our Silk, Welvet and Gingham Remnant 
bargain bundles and other fast-selling goods. 

UNION S. WORKS, 225 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 
America's Largest Mail Order Remnant House. Established 1897. 


AGENTS: 


Give $1 stick pin and cuff link set 
free with every sale to introduce our 
line of neckwear, hosiery, etc, 4-in- 
one, 4-in-hand, something new; 12 
colors; 5 styles. Big seller, Good 
profit, Joyce made $18 in one and 
one-half days, Handsome leatherette 
} pocket folder outfit free to workers, 
i Write quick for terms and outiit. 


THOMAS TIE CO. 
7091 West St., DAYTON, O. 


Parcel Post Map and Guide 


* Most complete and reliable 
35c prepaid. guide for Bipoere, Contains 96 
pages of cities and towns in the United States alphabeti- 
cally listed, showing location, zone and rate of postage 
required on any package up to 12 lbs. Map is 28x36 in., 
showing the entire U.S. divided in_units, enabling the 
shipper to easily and quickly ascertain the distance be- 
tween any two cities. Send at once for this valuable book—you 
will need it, Sent complete with one year’s subscription to 
Woman’s Wortp for 35c. Catalog Dept., Woman’s 
World Mag. Co., 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


(CROWN YOUR TEETH 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends. 
Groat fad; resembles dentists’ work. Blips over the 
tooth;easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two million sold. 
Thougands of pleased oustomers. Price 100 each; 4 for 250 or 
14 for S0c. C,B.FARGO,Depts M FRENCHTOWN, Nd, 
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~"Table-Seatt 


No. 133.—Library Table Scarf, with beautiful de- 
sign stamped on Ecru Holland cloth, size 18x50 inches, 
tinted in natural colors. This handsome scarf will be 
appreciated by every housewife on account of its rare 
beauty. It is easily worked, and we include with each 
scarf six skeins of colored floss for outlining the design. 
Sent, prepaid, for one subscription to Woman’s World, 
at 35c and 5c extra. Or, if you prefer a better grade 
scarf, we offer the linen scarf as follows: 

No. 144.—Same design as above, stamped. on pure 
Ecru linen, same size as above and tinted in colors. 
More appropriate as a gift, as it is more serviceable. 
Sent, prepaid, wilh six skeins of cotton, for two subscrip- 
tions to Woman’s World, at 35¢ each, or one subscrip- 
tion at 35¢ and 25¢ extra. 


Guest Toweis 


_ No. ‘210.—Set of Three Guest Towels, size 16x27 
inches, with neat designs stamped on good quality of 


toweling. This set proved to be one of our most popu- 
lar premiums last year. A prettily worked towel is 
always an acceptable gift, and we offer the complete 
set, as shown above, for two yearly subscriptions to 
Woman’ World, at 35c¢ each, or one subscription at 35c¢ 
and 25c extra. 


Stencil Outfit 


No. 391.—Stencil Outfit. 
one of our most popular premiums last year, and we 
are therefore offering it again, as stenciling is still being 


This also proved to be 


used all over the country. The set we offer is high 
grade in every way, and consists of eight clear cut 
stencils on special oil board, six tubes of superior oil 
colors, two bristle brushes, eight thumb tacks, and 
full directions for stenciling and mixing the various 
colors. You can make many beautiful holiday gifts 
with this set, and every housewife should have one. 
Sent complete for two subscriptions to Woman’s World, 
al 35c¢ each, or one subscription at 35¢ and 25¢ extra. 


Novelty Outfit 
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No. 664.—With this outfit, any lady can solve the 
Christmas gift problem, as nothing is more acceptable 
than a dainty article hand-embroidered by the giver. 
We have had this complete novelty set made up 
especially for us in dainty designs. All the pieces are 
carefully stamped on fine white Irish linen, and the set 
contains the following articles: Double Picture Frame, 
Single Picture Frame, Oblong Pin Cushion, Round 
Pin Cushion, Calendar, Hat Pin Holder, Match 
Scratcher, Match Holder, Needle Case, Jewel Case 
and three Sachets. We also include ten skeins of White 
Embroidery Cotton and complete course -in Fancy 
Work, illustrated with all principal stitches, making 
embroidery so simple that a child can do it. This com- 
plete set sent, prepaid, for one yearly subscription. at 
35¢ and roc extra. 


Complete Stamping Outfit 
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No. 145.—Latest Stamping Outfit. This artistic stamping outfit was made especially for us by one of the 
largest manufacturers of fancy goods. It consists of: One Shirt Waist Set, 1 Skirt Panel, Hand Bag, Parasol, 
Panel and Hat to match, 1 Corset Cover, 3 Borders, 1 Table Cover, size 34 inches; 2 18-inch Centerpieces, 1 
9-inch Doily, 1 6-inch Doily, 1 Tie, 1 Jabot, 1 Dutch Collar, 2 Handkerchief Corners, 1 Towel or Pillow Case 
End, one Pin Cushion, 1 Glove Case, 1 Baby Kimono, Shoes, Bib, Bonnet, 1 Panel for Baby Dress, 1 complete 
Old English Alphabet, 1 complete Script Alphabet and many additional designs not illustrated, making a grand 
total of over one hundred designs and initials, all perforated on linen bond paper, enabling them to be used 
an unlimited number of times. Enclosed in each outfit is a cake of Superior Stamping Preparation, a dis- 
tributor and all necessary directions for transferring Perforated Patterns. This beautiful outfit will be sent, 
prepaid, for only one subscription to Woman’s World, at 35¢ and 5c exrta. 


Complete Fancy Work Outfit 
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No. 143.—Complete Fancy Work Outfit—This beautiful Outfit is certainly the biggest and best bargain 
ever offered to those interested in Embroidery. It contains: One Large Tray, 8x17 inches, stamped on imported 
Trish linen; 6 Doilies to match, size 514x514 inches, stamped on imported Irish linen; 1 Oblong Pillow Top, 
size 17x21, hand-tinted on ecru art cloth; 1 Bone Stiletto, for punching holes for Eyelet Embroidery; 10 Skeins 
of white Embroidery Cotton, for working the various designs; 10 Embroidery Needles, (different sizes); 3 
Large Sheets of Superior Transfer Patterns, size 18x24 inches, containing a Baby Bib, Cap and Shoes to match; 
also 2 Panels for Dress, complete Corset Cover, also 4 designs for Lingerie, 1 complete Alphabet, 12 Assorted 
Sprays of Flowers suitable for Scarf, Pin Cushion, Table Covers, etc. Instructions for using are included. 

The Perforating Stamping Outfit, which is included in this bargain, consists of: One Shirt Waist Design 
(Front, Collar and Cuff), 1 Skirt Panel and Hat to match (Hat can also by used for an 18-inch Centerpiece), 
Belt, Calendar, Towel, and many designs not shown in illustration, a Cake of Superior Stamping Preparation 
and full and explicit directions for transferring the Perforated Patterns to cloth without the use of a hot iron. 
Sent, prepatd, for two subscriptions, at 35c¢ each, and roc exrta, or one subscription at 35¢ and 45¢ extra. 


Address All Orders to Woman’s World, Dept. 4, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Dresser Scarf 


- 


No. 142.—Scalloped and Hemstitched Bureau Scarf, 


size 18x50 inches. This scarf is stamped with a very 
attractive design, easy to embroider, as the edges are 
already finished. Appropriate for either sideboard or 
dresser.. We also furnish with each scarf four skeins of. 
Mercerized Embroidery Floss, and will send the -set- 
complete, for two yearly subscriptions to Woman’s © 
World, at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and 25c¢ 
extra. This scarf matches No. 141, and we feel con- — 
fident if you secure No. 142 you will immediately 
send for No. 141 also. : 


Table Cover =~ 


No. 141.—Scalloped and Hemstitched Table Cover, 
size 30x30 inches, stamped with same design as No. 
142. This Cover can be easily worked, as the hem- 
stitching and scalloped edges are all finished, and the 
design is not elaborate. We also enclose with each of 
these four skeins of high-grade floss, so you can start 
to work immediately. Sent complete for two subscrip= 
tions to Woman’s World, at 35c each, or one subsrripe 
tion at 35¢ and 25c extra. 


Mammoth Table Set 


No. 470.—T. 
tion of the new punch work and eyelet embroidery. 
The design of the set is very simple, requiring only a few 
stitches and very little time to make the 28 pieces. 
The same design has been carried out in all the age 
with only such changes as are necessary to make the 
design suitable to the different sizes. This beautiful 
set was made especially for us and consists of: One 
large Centerpiece, 18x18 inches; 6 large Saucer Doilies, 
6x6 inches; 6 small Butter Doilies, 3x3 inches; 1 large 
Tray Cloth, 18x22 inches; 6 small Tumbler Doilies, 
4x4 inches; 2 Salt and Pepper Doilies; 6 large Plate 
Doilies, 9x9 inches. The complete set, stamped on very 
good white Irish linen, sent, prepaid, for two subscrip- 
tions, at 35¢ each, or one subscription at 35¢ and 20¢ 
extra. 


Centerpiece 


No. 147.—Beautiful Centerpiece, stamped with 
dainty design on an excellent quality of Irish linen, 
size 18x18 inches. This design is very attractive 
without being difficult to work. Sent, prepaid, for one 
subscription to Woman’s World, at 35¢ and 5¢ extra. 
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Time to Pay 46225) 
I have originated the k ; 

wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which has made 
the “Adler’’ a household word; more than 75,000 of 
these famous 0’ are now in the homes of the 
people. The time arrived—this very day—for you to 
bond for my Wonderful Free an Catalog. Learn how 
you can have the World’s Best Organ—winner of high- 
— a soot | gen loka bepress to your home 

without paying a cent. 

Just ecud for my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ 
you like best. I willship it atonce. Have it a month 
free. Send nomoney until youdecide to buy. Then, if 
you decide tokeep it, after thorough examination, pay 
me at your convenience in small amounts. You take 
no risk and if, at the end of a year, the “Adier’’ fails 
to make good on every Rit I will refund every dollar 
you have paid. I give the longest and strongest guar- 
antee ever made on an o —for 50 full years. 

I save you $48.75 because I sell direct from the $500,000 
Adler Factory (greatest in existence). The 
Adler Plan thoroughly wrecks all retail organ 

Write for my Organ Book right now; FREE 


CYRUS L. ADLER, President, Adler Organ Co., 
3574 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


This Suit Is Yours 
for One Hour’s Work 


Wear it, 


TICES. 


and when your friends admire it, 
simply take their orders for one like itor — 
their choice from our large selection. In that 
way you can earn all the clothes you want. 
It’s easy, for our suits have class 
sticking out all over them and sell like 
wildfire, and no wonder, for they are 

the niftiest, swellest, most up-to-date 
clothes you eversaw. Every one made 

to measure and guaranteed to fit. 

24 hours’ examination allowed. And 

the lowest prices known. 


We Pay Expressage on Everything 


You don’t have to invest a cent. We 
go the limit with our men. We furnish 
everything you need free in our 


Big, Complete Outfit 
We take the risk. You will make 
good. Hundreds are now wearing the 


swellest suits in town without costing 
thema cent. You can do it. 


Act Quick. Get Busy. Send Us a Postal 
Simply write your name on a. postal 
and send it today. The outfit and our 


grand offer will come to you by return 
mail. 


PARAGON TAILORING CO., 
Dept. 1018" v2 ‘CHICAGO 


instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me prove ft to 
you as I have done for 57,532 others in the last six 
months. I claim to have the most successful rem. 
edy for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a treatment Free, entirely at my 
expense. I don’t care how many so-called cures, or 
shields or pads you ever tried without success— 
Idon't care how disgusted you are with them all— 
you have not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that I am going to send # 
youa treatment absolutely FREE. It isa wonderful & 
yet simple home remedy which relieves you almost 

% instantly of the pain; it removes 
A) the cause of the bunion and thus 
the ugly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing 

tighter shoes than ever. Just 

4} send yourname and address and 

Jj treatment will be sent. you 
promptly in plain sealed en- 

velope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO, 
3548 W. 26th St. | 
Chicago 
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Until You Get Our Estimate on 
MILLWORK and LUMBER 


We can save you alot of money on Doors, 
Windows, Mouldings, Lumber and all kinds of 
Millwork. Write for Grand Free Catalog, offer- 
ing best quality paced Material at 25 to 60 percent 
below dealers’ prices. Quality, safe delivery @ 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Send list fi~< | 
of materials needed—get our Free SS 
Estimate. 


Book of Plans Free 


-It’sadandy. Newest designs— 
Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, + 
Barns, etc. Enclose 10c to pay 
postage and mailing. Write. 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 
5195 Case St., Davenport, fa. 


AGENTS * 8S882,5=" 


Novel watch-shaped Lighter. Operated 
with one hand; gives an instantaneous light 
every time. No electricity, no battery, no 


fe 
I wires, non-explosive; does 
a away with matches. Lights 
your pipe, cigar, cigarette, 
gas jet, etc. Dandy thing 
for the end of your chain. 
Tremendous seller. Write 
quick for wholesale terms and prices. 


A. J. Brandt Lighter Co., 148 Duane St., N.Y. 


—— 


Some Men—Part VI 


By ANNE GARDNER 


Being the Adventures of a Stenographer in New York City as Recorded 
by Her Letters 


Dearest Dru—What do you suppose I had 
handed to me today? ‘The final straw. The 
billing clerk, out in the warehouse, got his walk- 
ing papers, and Mr. Barton put me out there in 
the cold to bill invoices; for spite, I think. He 
hates me, anyway; probably because I haven’t 
taken the trouble to conceal my contempt for 
him since I failed to get that raise. 

I never used a billing machine in my life; and 
there I sat until noon, on a tall stool without a 
round to clinch my heels on—the desk being too 
high for a chair—my feet dangling, trying to 
catch what one man was yelling at me in abbre- 
viated terms across the room, while another 
roared orders about shipments, and cursed like a 
pirate at somebody else. At twelve o’clock I 
fairly fell off the stool, wondering how I should 
ever get through the afternoon. And while I 
was waiting for my order at the restaurant, and 
ruminating on the general cussedness of things, 
it suddenly occurred to me that I didn’t have 
to stand for this; and I got up and left. I didn’t 
even want to eat with the bunch. 

And I’m not going back to the office; I never 
want to see the place again. Payday was two 
days ago, anyway. I don’t know how I ever 
stuck it out as long as I did. 

Surely there is a decent job somewhere in this 
big town. 

I dropped into another restaurant, and or- 
dered another lunch, and just as I laid the card 
down a girl in a gray suit passed me. Her back 
was vaguely familiar, and when she sat down I 
got a glimpse of her face in the mirror. After 
a couple of “tag-you’re-it” glances I caught her 
eye; and then I went over and fell on her neck. 

You remember Doris Ransome went to New 
York soon after I came home from school? 
Well, there she sat. She has developed into a 
typical New York girl, chic and beautifully 
groomed from crown to toe, not a stray hair, not 
a wrinkle in her clothes, smooth of skin, clear of 
complexion, and serenely self-possessed. May- 
be you think t didn’t seem good to see some- 
body from home. Of course I had to tell her how 
I happened to come here, and some of my 
tribulations. She was shocked at the change 
that came into my life after she left. 

Doris is coming out to dinner Saturday night, 
and stay all night. 

“Tl tell you some of the things that have 
happened to me, to cheer you up,” she said, and 
laughed as if she had said something funny. 

Then she had to get back to work, and I went 
to the matinee. The play oozed grief, and being 
where nobody knew me, for once I indulged in 
the luxury of unrestrained woe, and cried until 
my handkerchief was a rag. Coming out, the 
sight of my face in a foyer glass scandalized 
me, and I took the first car home. 

My head aches, and I’m going to bed. Good- 
night, dear. 


Dear Dru—Yesterday I stayed home all day 
and had a good time cooking up things I sus- 
pected Doris hadn’t had her teeth in for awhile, 
and at five-thirty she came, looking as fresh as 
if about to begin the day instead of having just 
gotten through it. 

“You must have an easy position,” I said, en- 
viously, smarting from recent wounds. 

“Well, sometimes it isn’t so easy, but it is 
congenial. Which makes all the difference in 
the world.” 

“Congenial?” I inquired. 
mentally, I hope.” 

She laughed. “No, but Mr. Reed is consid- 
erate. He’s so good that I’m in constant fear 
of losing him. Ideal employers are just as scarce 
as model stenographers.” 

Doris kept me busy between mouthfuls, 
answering questions about home folks, and we 
dug up a few reminiscences. 

“Joan,” she said, munching a hot biscuit 
spread with Annette’s peach marmalade, “you 
don’t know what a treat this is to me.” She 
sighed luxuriously. “You are so sensible to 
have an apartment. What a fool I am to live 
in a boarding house. But this is very uncon- 
ventional.” 

I laughed. “Very; that’s why I like it; it 
satisfies a perverted craving that has been gnaw- 
ing me for some time. Doris, tell me how you 
got thin.” 

“No room to be fat in New York,” she said 


“Not tempera- 


frivolously. “Anyhow, that involves the story 
of my life.” 

“Sounds exciting,” I said. “Hurry up and 
tell me.” 


“Wait until after dinner. IJ’ll have more 
heart for it.” 

So after coffee we slipped into negligees and I 
put Doris into a rocker-and curled up on the 
bed. It was her turn to talk, and she did. 

“My goodness, Doris,” I gasped, when she 
paused to push in a hairpin viciously, one would 
think a den of lions would be a safer place than 
most offices.” 

“Don’t you believe it. Just wait until you 
meet Mr. Reed. He’s an old dear.” 

“How long have you been with him?” I asked 
skeptically. 

“Long enough; and he’s as harmless as a 
canary bird. There is a filing case over my desk, 
and one day, reaching up for a book, he put his 
hand on my shoulder to steady himself. 

“There is a step to reach those files with,” I 
snapped. 

He looked so taken back that I had to laugh. 
Then he got angry. 


“What do you mean, young woman?” he 
bumbled. “I’m not personally interested in 
your shoulder, and I’m a respectable old man.” 

“Well, even so, I don’t care to be pawed at,” 
I said shortly, and went on with my work. 

He glared at me for a moment, and then he 
sat down at his desk and laughed until I thought 
he would kill himself.” When he could wipe his 
eyes he gave a final “A-hoo!” and said. 

“Miss Ransome, you're all right. I like a 
woman who can speak her mind; in fact I like 
you better than anybody I’ve had in this office, 
and I certainly don’t want to offend you. You 
understand me pretty well, and when I get a 
cranky fit you sit small and don’t get fussy. 
Do you know before you came I had a fool in 
here. She was one of these soulful creatures. 
She had just managed to live through a love 
affair that had broken her heart; in fact about 
every rainy afternoon it broke all over again. 
One drizzly day when we hadn’t much to do she 
was standing at the window, sighing like a 
steam engine. I had just seen her furtively 
wipe away a tear, and the next minute she 
wiggled her fingers at me frantically. 

“O, Mr. Reed,” she giggled, “do come here 
and see this woman! Did you ever see such a 
hat?” And off she went into a fit of tee-hees. 

“What do you make of such a girl like that? 
I couldn’t stand her.” 

“Since then Mr. Reed and I have been the 
best of friends, and I know I am growing more 
valuable to him every day, because he adds 
more and more to my responsibility. I am using 
my brains as well as my fingers, and I love my 
work.” 

“How did you happen to get this position, 
Doris?” I asked. 

“IT have Bob Townsend to thank for it.” 

I sat up suddenly. “Bob Townsend?” I 
echoed faintly. “Is he here?” 

“Didn’t you know it?” parting her hair at the 
glass. ‘‘He came here after his failure at home. 
One day I bumped into him coming out of the 
Herald office, and he took me to lunch. After- 
ward, when I was up against it, he got me this 
position. He often takes me to dinner and 
shows. We are quite chummy.” 

“How nice,” I remarked, stupidly. “It was 
too bad he couldn’t make his paper go, wasn’t 
it? After the break-up he came out to the house 
one night and said good-by in a hurry and 
rushed away, and I never heard where he landed 
or what he was doing; but some day he will 
make a success of something.” 

“Well, I should say so. He has an advertising 
business here that’s a hummer. Joan, I’m going 
to call him up tomorrow and tell him you’re 
here, and let him take us somewhere. What’s 
the matter with your eye?” 

“T got cold cream in it.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Joan, don’t scrub your 
face so hard; you’ll make your skin coarse. It’s 
as red as a beet.” 

“I remember you worked for Bob a while 
back home,” I said, ignoring the comment. 
“Just why did his paper fail?” 

“The old paper was too strong a competitor, 
I suppose, and he was green—just out of Har- 
vard. It wasn’t because he didn’t work hard 
enough, goodness knows. - He managed the 
office with one hand and wrote editorials with 
the other. We all had two or three jobs. The 
telegraph editor doubled up on the exchanges, 
the police reporter did the dramatic, I had the 
correspondence and the society rot, and even 
the office cat had her duties. She kept the 
place clear of mice, and every time she strolled 
his way when he was using the paste-pot, Ex- 
change used her for a napkin, so that about 
once a week she had to go to the wash; and that 
was another of my tasks.” 

Doris finished braiding her hair and crawled 
under the covers. 

“Guess what time it is,” I said. 

“One o’clock,” she ventured, yawning pro- 
digiously. It was nearly two. 

And after I had gotten into bed, I said, 
“Doris, do you like me?” 

“Oodles;” fervently. “Why?” 

“Don’t you want to come and live with me?” 

“O Joan, you darling!” she said, and groped 
for my hand, burying her head in the pillow. 
Whence, in a muffled voice, “I’ll send up my 
trunk Monday,” and fell asleep holding my 
hand. I lay awake another hour, thinking. 


Dear Dru—I was interrupted in my windup 
to you last night by a telephone from Doris. 
She had gone home to pack up, and had just 
called up Bob. He was taking us to dinner 
Monday: night, and a show. And before I had 
time to ask her what Bob had said about me, 
she rung off. I wanted to know what she was 
going to wear, too. 

I went downtown yesterday and recklessly 
invested in a new frock. Such gowns! Such 
hand embroidery and lace! My dear, you never 
saw lace. I fouad a white misty thing chastely 
embroidered in pink, that didn’t need much 
fitting, and while I waited for it I drifted into a 
millinery shop and let an Irish salesperson with 
an ardent bang and Parisian affectations hypno- 
tize me into buying a scrap of lace, two ears of 
velvet ribbon and a couple of pink rosebuds 
that she swore was a bonnet. 

And when I got home, there was Doris’ trunk, 
with Doris on it, waiting for me. We bribed the 
janitor to put some hooks in a corner of the bed- 
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Send usSSs& 


Only 
and we ship you this 


$ 00 Superb Bed Outfit 


emeeeee Beautiful bed, enameled in green 
_ and white combination with gold 
trimmings, Decorated panels in natural col- 

ored flowers, 4 ft. 6 in. wide. Bessemer steel 
spring and extra grade mattress. Total price 
only 1 1.45, O cash and $1.00 
monthly. Order by No. A70619. Send coupon now 
for big catalog of thousands of 


The most baffling price 
reductions ever made—f§ 
dealers everywhere 
staggered by our big Vy 
bargains. Positively 
the most Se 
in the history of furni- 
ture and household fur- 
nishing business, 
Write now while this 
big sale is on. 


We Trust You 


We want you to openan 
account with us. Re- 
member, just a small pay. 
ment downand alittle each 
month —and your whole 
house can be furnished in 
the most elegant and latest 
style. If you want anything 
in1ockers, chairs, bedsteads, 
carpets, rugs, curtains, wash- 
ing machines, crockery, sil- 
verware, baby carriages, go- 
carts, Men’s, Women’s and 
Children’s apparel, stoves, 
ranges, or any other article 
ofhousefurnishing, don’tfail SQc monthly. Order 
to get our sensational terms. by No. A71133. 


Big Bargain Catalog FREE: 


Mall Coupon NOW £cr the biggest smashing Ph 


and we ship you this 
elegant, massive de- 
sign American Quar- 
tor sawed oak finish 
Rocker, richly carved. 
Upholstered in best 
grade Boston leather 
beautifully ruffled.Superb 
spring seat. Sale price 
$3.95,50c downthen 


. = - — bargain catalog ever of 
Recrsinicucis taleeate sce tanennid dane%ra ar Ee 
SC seeDon tai les a luallinccpon NOW! DON 
~ Ses cry de now In rs co UPON 
toves and Ranges 4 
Straus & Schram 96% STRAUS & SCHRAM Cinc.) 
o#* Dept. 3017 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Inc. 

: 7 : s*’Please send me absolutely free 
Dept, 301 ld and prepaid your big bargain lists 
35th St. .%—also the catalogs I have marked with 


Chicago _4¢° X. No obligations on me whatsoever. 

~#* (General House [Stoves & Ranges 
a Furnishings [7] Ladies’ Clothing 
O) Men’s Clothing [ Jewelry 


My name is -.----sss--0- AR RR Peart ane 


My address is_-_....------- 2 Ee ee 
Tf you would like to have any of these special bargains shippeda 


once, order by number and send only the first small payment. 


INVESTIGATE 
THIS MONEY 


- Long’s Famous : 
Popcorn Crispette Machine 


AFTER FIRST PAYMENT 


~  Itisawonderful money maker. It made 
Buys This me wealthy. It made $1500 in one month 
for Mr. Eakins. It is earning big profits 
MACHINE forhundreds of others. You can now, buy 
a machine for less than half the price down 

Se and the balance only $20.00 a month. 


A Good Business Proposition 


You want a business ox your own. Go into 

the Popcorn Crispette business and make from 

$2000.00 to $7000.00 a year. All you need is 

@ machine, a few dollars and a good location. 

You can learn to make Crispettes in a day, 

They sell cverywhere for a nickel a package. 
ou make almost four cents profit. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


It tells the whole story--how and where to f 
start, how to succeed, gives experiences of 
others, etc, It's wortt reading, even if you 
don’tstart. If you are looking tor a good 
$1500 in one thing and easy money, write today for the 
month witha | FREE BOOK. 


crignttte WwW. Z. LONG 
Machineina § yg5 High St. Springfield, Ohio 


JUST OUT 


New Camera. No experience needed 
to make pictures ‘with the “*Mandel- 
ette.” Achild can do it. Makes fin- 
ished photos in one minute. No nega- 
ives, printing or dark room, Introduc- 
tory price, $5 for complete outfit—50c 
extra by parcel post. Outfit consists of 
“Mandel-ette” and supplies to make 
16 finished pictures. Satisfaction 
uaranteed or money back. Order to- 
lay, or write for FREE BOOKLET. 
THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 

AS2 Ferrotype Bldg. or Dept.A52 89 Delancey St. 
Chicago New York 


iu | ANWER 


This fs a re- 
cent picture 
of the man 
who made 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G, Ai LEWIS, 198 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


AGENTS WANTED 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BORAX SOA! 
Powd. Big money. H. Ward & Co., 218 Institute,Chicago 

AGENTS WANTED. WE HAVE A VERY AT- 
tractive proposition for live Agents. Write Turner & 
Cornwell, Dept F, Charlotte, N. C. 

BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 

WE ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


Twisted Wire Brushes in U.S. Write for special agts. prop- 
osition. Fuller Brush Co.,50 Hoadley Pl., Hartford, Ct. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DO YOUR OWN FRENCH DRY CLEANING. OUR 
complete Book contains formulae for removing spots. Post- 
paid, 50c. Empire Cleaning Works, Middletown, Conn. 


lk REE FOR SIX MONTHS—MY SPECIAL OFFER 
to introduce my magazine ‘‘Investing For Profit.’”’ It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has been getting poorer 
while the rich, richer. It demonstrates the Real earning 
power of money, and shows how anyone, no matter how 
poor, can acquire riches. Investing For Profit is the only 
progressive financial journal published. It shows how 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write Now. I’ll send it six months 
free. H. L. Barber, 424, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


ATTENTION, AGENTS. OUR INDESTRUCTIBLE 
polishing mop beats themall. 150% profit. Make $10 to 
$15 per day. Duncan Bros., 2420 W. Division St., Chicago 


$75 MONTHLY AND EXTRA COMMISSION. FREE 
72-page illustrated mail-order catalogs. Premiums for cus- 
tomers. Credit given. Best Mfg. Co., Div.1, Providence,R.1. 


SELL GROCERIES DIRECT TO CONSUMERS. SAVE 
them money. Big pay; steady work. Give age, reference, 
occupation. W. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Wholesalers, Chicago 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES. NEW LAUNDRY WAX 
perfumes clothes with lasting violet perfume. Working out- 
fit 4c. New offer. M. B. R., Mfrs., 13-B Water St., N. Y. 


AGENTS—A PAIR OF SILK HOSE FREE. THIS 
month only. Send no money, state size. Agents wanted in 
every town. Write today. Beautifulline. Large profits. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D-30, 112S. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS—15 PIECE ALUMINUM SET. NEW. 
Just being introduced. Low retail price. Big profit for 
agents. Write for free sample set. Thomas Manufact- 
ing Co., 1388 3d St., Dayton, Ohio. 


A SPLENDID PERMANENT BUSINESS, CONVEN- 
ient and certain at home. Profit possibilities unlimited. 
Exclusive territory. Experience unnecessary. No Risk. 
Write today. Kushion Komfort Shoe Co.,Inc.,Lynn,Mass. 


ANY ONE OF OUR “26” BEST SELLERS PAVES 
the way for 26 sales in every home. Agents make large 
profits. For terms and particulars write Silver-Chamber- 
lin Company, Department W, Clayton, N. J. 


AGENTS EARN BIG MONEY SELLING EMBROID- 
ered novelties, linens, Hosiery, dresses, oriental goods, 
etc. Confidential wholesale terms. 166 page Catalog Free. 
Nat’l Importing Co., Desk 2A, 425 B’dway, N. Y. City. 


AGENTS: PORTRAITS 35 CTS. FRAMES 15 CTS. 
Sheet Pictures lc. Stereoscopes 25c. Views Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 2062, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


ANYONE CAN ATTACH GLIDING CASTERS. 
400% profit. Carried in pocket. No rollers. Save floors, 
carpets, furniture. Cost 3c, sell 10c. Homes buy Doz- 
ens. E.G. Mfg: Co., 20 Warren St., New York City. 


SELL HOSIERY: GUARANTEED AGAINST HOLES 
or new hose free; build a permanent trade; big profits; 
experience unnecessary. International Mills, Dept. E, 
West Philadelphia. Pa. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO ACCEPT ORDINARY 
proposition while agency for Guaranteed Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensils is open. Answer quick. Protected territory. 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. W. S., Lemont, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED: BEST PAYING AGENCY 
proposition in U. S.; assures you $1,500 yearly; inexperi- 
enced taught how to make $75 to $200 monthly; let us 
show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 36 Bar St., Canton, O. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. 
Carleton made $8 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25 in 
two days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Company, 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk M-2. Chicago. Tll. 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. ‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.’’ “Big Profits.’’ Sell at sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Pari- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Card Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 


AGENTS $35 TO $75 A WEEK INCOME. NEW IN- 
vention. Scrubs, takesup water. No wringing, nocloths. 
Sells everywhere—big profits—exclusive territory, Write 
today. Special terms. Pirrung Mfg. Co., Dept. 4, Chicago 


$50 —$75 WEEKLY SELLING GUARANTEED 
knit-goods for largest manufacturer in America. Write for 
free outfit and particulars of greatest money-making propo- 
sition ever offered. Madison Knitting Mills,486B’way,N.Y. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Ora Slip-on Rain Coat? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 509, Chicago, and get beau- 
tiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW EXCLUSIVE LINEN 
heel and toe guaranteed hosiery, wants agent in every 
county. Sales enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, 
increasing income. Protected territory. Credit. 
B. Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REGULAR WEEKLY SALARIES TO AGENTS—FOR 
introducing our swell line of Toilet Products; brand new 
offer. We take all risk and guarantee satisfaction; one 
month’s trial. Nothing ever like this before. Send postal 
for details; now. E. M. Davis, R-67 Davis Block, Chicago. 


HERE’S THE SNAPPIEST HOUSEHOLD LINE 
ever put out. Flavors, Perfumes, Soaps, Creams, Powders, 
etc. 150 different articles to select from. Our Agents Are 
Coining Money. Write in quick for full particulars. 
American Products Co., 6715 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


HAND POWER VACUUM CLEANER, CARPET 
sweeper style, straight from carpet sweeper manufacturers 
of 13 years’ standing and world-wide reputation. Sells on 
2 minute demonstration to any housewife. Runs easy asa 
cirpet sweeper and like one. Write for agents’ terms. 
National Sweeper Co., 16 Laurel St., Torrington, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


CAMERAS 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
of my magazines, American Photography and Popular 
Photography, which tell you how to make better pictures 
and earn money. F. R. Fraprie, 227 Pope Bldg., Boston. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 6, Kalamazoo,Mich. 


HOME OCCUPATION 


EARN MONEY AT HOME. I WILL START YOU 
in business for yourself in your home town, or employ 
you to do work for us. Pleasant occupation. Good pay. 
No canvassing. Spare time only if desired. Write for 
full, illustrated particulars. F. Daemen, Mgr., 5458 S. 
Halsted St., Chicago. Write today and be pleased. 


HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPORTING GOODS, CARDS, DICE, BOOKS, 
etc. Catalog Free. D.C. Smythe Co., Newark, Mo. 


TRADE DOLLAR 1885 SOLD FOR $1140; 20-CENT 
1876cc $250; $1 gold 1861d $230; $3 1870s $1450. High 
Premiums on thousands Coins, Stamps, Books, Paper Mon- 
ey. Illustrated Circular Free. Vonbergen, D, Boston, Mass. 


$2 TO $600 PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF OLD COINS 
dated before 1895. Send Ten cents at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing prices we 
Guarantee to pay. It may mean Your Fortune. C. F. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


GAMES & ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS—LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, RECITA- 
tions, Drills, ete. Allsorts of Entertainments for Schools. 
Catalogue free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $100 EACH; 
all or spare time; experience or correspondence course un- 
necessary. Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati, O. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS .:- 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR WRITING ONE MOVING 
picture play a week. We teach only sure method. Send 
for free book of valuable information and prize offer. 
Chicago Photo-Play wright College, Box 278, EG, Chicago 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


HELP WANTED 


MAKE MONEY REPRODUCING PHOTOS ON 
metal, china, etc. Kalos Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


SONG POEMS WANTED: NEW PLAN. BIG MONEY. 
Free Book tells all. Hayworth Music Co.,G, Wash., D. C. 


~ BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
125 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. I'ree 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
ment positions. $65 to $150 month. Thousands of 
appointments coming. Write for free list of positions. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. T-68, Rochester, N. Y. 

BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. WE HAVE PAID 
thousands of dollars to song writers—send us your poems 
or melodies. Acceptance guaranteed if available by larg- 
est, most successful concern of the kind. We publish, ad- 
vertise, secure copyright in your name and pay 50 per cent 
if successful. Hundreds of delighted clients. Write to-day 
for Big Magazine, Beautiful Illustrated Book and ex- 
amination of your work—All Free. Dugdale Co., 154 
Dugdale Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed.- We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. H, Chicago. 


MUSIC 


POEMS WANTED. CASH FOR GOOD TALENT. 
Send Mss. to Inland Music House, Dept. W, Chicago. 


BEST OFFER FOR SONG POEMS. 50% ROYALTY 
paid. Read my Free book. C. W. Partee, 1531 B’way, N.Y 


SONG POEMS PUBLISHED FREE OR SOLD FOR 
cash. Mss. Sales Co., 57B W. 28th St., New York City. 
SONG POEMS WANTED. CASH OR ROYALTY TO 
you. Needham Music House, File 1095, St. Louis, Mo. 


SONGS—POEMS. DON’T WASTE YOUR MONEY. 
Write for the best legitimate proposition ever offered 
song poems and music writers.. J. E. Minnick Co., Inc., 
Publishers, 49B West 28th Street, New York City. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


PIANO OR ORGAN PIECES INSTANTLY SELF- 
learned or $1,000 forfeit. Musician Selfmaker, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOV’T. MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. 
Free quarters. 30 days vacation. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL HOUSE DRESS- 
es and petticoats. Can earn $25 weekly. Particulars free. 
P.& B. Skirt Co., 105 Summer St. Dept. 58, Boston,Mass. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100, WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


MAKE $15 TO $18 WEEKLY HANDLING OUR 
Sanitary Belt & Apron, also Toilet Preparations, without 
experience orcapital, 100% profit. Madame W. Therme, 
Woman’s Dept., 220-224 N. Desplaines St., Chicago. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


I WANT LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING— 
manicuring—facial massage—electrolysis. Big wages. 
Always sure of work. I teach you quickly, cheaply, 
thoroughly. Big demand for my graduates. Write me for 
catalogue. A. B. Moler, Pres., 2-W Moler College, Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOV’T. FARMERS WANTED. $720 TO $1,500 YEAR- 
ly. Free living quarters. Write Ozment, 105F, St. Louis. 


MEN WANTED FOR. GOVERNMENT > JOBS. 
$20.00 week. Write immediately for free list of positions. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. T-67, Rochester, N. Y 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—INVESTIGATORS AND DETECTIVES. 
$150 to $300 month. Some traveling positions. Free par- 
ticulars. National Detective Agency, Dept. W-2, Chicago 


MANY POSTAL EMPLOYEES NEEDED FOR PAR- 
cel Post. Good salaries. Examinations soon. Write today 
for Free Trial Examination. Ozment, 105, St. Louis, Mo. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase yoursalary. Prospectusfree. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS _ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LADIES: INCOME INCREASES THE LONGER YOU 
sell our guaranteed goods. Sanitary Apron 50 cents. Learn 
our method. Boston, Mass., Specialty Co.,34 School St. 


BECOME OUR LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE AND 
turn your spare time into a steady income. Samples free. 
National Dress Goods Co., Dept. 16, No. 8 Beach St., N. Y. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS OF ABOUT 
300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. There isa big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, life-time employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-927. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


WOMEN AGENTS—WONDERFUL ARTICLE FOR 
W omen—Sells on sight—Big Profits. Woman’s protective 
apron, an article desired by all women for years. Send 


50c for sample order. Jane H Nye, Dept. 7, P. O. 
277, Oak Park, Ill. s eee as 
¢ 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 
prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


MEN—LEARN THE BARBER TRADE—BIG 
wages. Always sure of work. I will teach you quickly, 
cheaply, thoroughly and furnish tools. I have 388 big 
Colleges. There is one near you. Write me for particulars. 
A. B. Moler, Pres., W. Moler College, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A PRACTICAL NURSE IN 3 MOS. & 
earn $15 to $25 weekly. Pamphlet free. Panpath, Chicago 


CHILDREN’S HAIRCUTTING TAUGHT AT HOME. 
Simple styles that are becoming are easy by our book of 
instructions. Price 25c. Moler, 738 S. Wabash, Chicago. 

BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
Home Study and Hospital Course. Established 12 years. 
Diplomas recognized by best doctors. Earn $15 to $25 
a week. Catalog Free. Easy terms. American Training 
School for Nurses, Chicago. Dept. W. 


OLD COINS 


$1 TO $1,000 CASH PAID FOR ALL RARE MONEY 
to date. Many valuable coins in circulation. Get posted. 
Send stamp for large illustrated coin circular. It may mean 
much profit to you. You certainly have nothing to lose. 
Send Now. Numismatic Bank. Dept. 7, Ft. Worth, Texas 


PRINTING 


1000 LETTER HEADS AND ENVELOPES EACH 
$2.50. Other printing. Follette Press, Boston, Mass. 


SONGS & MUSIC 


SONG WRITERS. IVE PAID THOUSANDS IN ROY- 
alties. Send me your Mss. for acceptance. 50% royalty. 
Free Booklet. John T. Hall, 4 Columbus Circle, New York 
SONG-WRITERS, COMPOSERS SEND US YOUR 
words or music. Songs, Waltzes, Two-steps, Rags. We 
revise, arrange and publish on royalty. P. J. Howley 
Music Co., Dept. 17, 102 West 42d St., New York. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—WIRE & WIRELESS & STATION 
Agency Taught. Big Demand. Oldest & Largest School. 
Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, Myrtle St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 14 to % mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, II. 


UNITARIANISM 


“WHY I AM A UNITARIAN,’ AND OTHER 
Literature, free. 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 
$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samp'es 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1017 Chestnut St., Philadephia 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Some Men 


Continued from page 47 


room, and hung a curtain across on a pole, and 
now Doris has a closet all her own. 

And then we dressed. Doris got into a black 
chiffon in which she looked so stunning that I 
insisted on mother’s coral necklace to complete 
the picture. The corals didn’t match my em- 
broidery, anyway. 

She helped me into my frock, which of course _ 
needed stitches. After I was all hooked up 
she held me off for inspection. 

“You infant!” she said, and kissed me. 
“Who would think you are twenty-four, Joan?” 
turning me around. 

“Nobody, from that view—you are looking at — 
the back of my neck.” 

“Nonsense! Joan, you're the sort that will 
always be imposed upon. No wonder Bob 
wasn’t enthusiastic about your coming here to 
work.” 

“Doesn’t he think I’m as capable of taking 
care of myself as you are?” I asked indignantly. 

“Maybe you’ve never shown him your claws,” 
she laughed. 

And then he came, and when I put my two 
hands in his, and looked into his honest, cool 
gray eyes, life seemed good after all; and here 
was one real man, anyway. Doris is probably 
crazy about him. 

New York has evidently taken Bob for its 
own, and is modeling him along its own lines; 
he radiates nervous energy and vibrates thrill- 
ingly with life, in tune with the spirit of the — 
town. 

After the show we strolled awhile. Broad- 
way was as light as day, and as crowded as 
Main Street on circus morning. Bob says it is 
like that until all hours. Anyway, what is 
time? “Time was made for slaves.” 

I have to write to Annette; so I guess I’ll get 
at it. Doris wants me to come down to her 
office this afternoon; she is going to ask Mr 
Reéd to try and scare up something for me. 


Dearest Dru—This afternoon a note came 
from Bob, asking if he might call this evening. 
And about a half hour ago Doris came out of 
the bedroom with her hat on. 

“Why, where are you going?” I asked. 

“Down to the boarding house to see some of 
the girls.” 

“But what about Bob?” I remonstrated. i 

“He is coming to see you,” she smiled, placid- 
ly buttoning her glove. 

“Well, I don’t see why you shouldn’t be here. 
He'll think it’s funny.” 

“No, he won't; I went to lunch with him to- 
day, and he asked.a good many questions; and 
unless I miss my guess, I shall be more welcome 
where I’m going.” 

“But I thought you and Bob——” I stam- 
mered. 

“You goose! I told you Bob and I were 
chums. He was in love with you before he left 
home.” 


“He didn’t tell me so.” 
“OF course not; he was a failure then, and 
that was before fortune-had frowned on your 
destiny. Didn’t you have any idea 

“Ye—e—s, but he never wrote to me.” 

“He says he did, after things got brighter, © 
and that you never answered his letter. I told 
him to get an explanation.” 

“He did? Doris, I never got a line. What 
could have become of the letter?” 

“Joan,” after a reflective pause, “do you sup- 
pose your stepfather e 
* “O Doris! Of course that’s the answer.” 

“How unfortunate!” 

“Doris, come back. How do you know I 
care? 

“Joan,” she said, slyly, smiling at me from 
the doorway, “I can read—and I saw your face 
in the glass Saturday night, when I first men- 
tioned Bob’s name.” 

And she shut the door, leaving me so upset 
that—there’s the doorbell, Dru 


THE END. 


Witch Party for Hallowe’en 


HERE is an idea for a Hallowe’en party 
which is perhaps not quite so familiar as 
most of the time-honored Hallowe’en “stunts.” 

The invitations are written with red ink on 
coarse brown paper, and adorned with drawings 
of witches’ heads, skull and crossbones, and 
other gruesome emblems. They might read - 
something as follows: 


PREPARE! PREPARE! PREPARE! 


The Hour of Trial Has Come! 
At the hour of Eight on the Solemn 


Night of All Hallowed E’en be ready to 
follow your appointed guide in silence 
and obedience. 


At the appointed time an omnibus or covered 
wagon is sent out to collect the guests. Each is 
ushered into the conveyance by a mysterious 
guide in the guise of a goblin or witch. A sheet 
is thrown over each as he enters the wagon, and 
he can neither see nor converse with his fellow- | 
passengers. 

After a prolonged and circuitous drive the 
wagon stops at the home of the unknown hosts. 
The guests are led in the back door, down 
through the cellar, and up dark staircases, 
which may be rendered as terrifying as possible” 
by weird noises and ghostly forms. 

In the end of course, they come into the pres- 
ence of their hostess, who, in the guise of a benef- 
icent witch or good fairy, rewards her obedient 
guests with warmth and light, jolly games, and 
appropriate refreshments. es 
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Pay When Ready! 


4,672 Home Bargains—Easiest Credit 


Furnish up your home at once—com- 


plete or just a few pieces—and pay as conveni- 

. A few cents down and the balance to suit yourself 
tines you any one of our 4,672 home bargains. It’s 
folly to do without those things youdearly love to have 
for your home, when we make it so any or you to Est 
them. The tiny payments will scarcely be missed. And 
you get all the pleasure of immediate ownership, 


Understand, any- 
30 Days’ Free Trial thing you order from us 
is sent you on approval for 30 days. Use them for a 
month to be sure you are satisfied. Otherwise send 


them all back, and we’ll return every penny of your 
money—freight charges both ways and all. 


Bargain Book Free—Everything on Credit! 


Send at once for the great ‘‘Home 
Beautifier."". These are only two of the big 
offers. Every one as big a bargain on furniture, rugs, 

ts, stoves, FADES kitchen cabinets, baby carts— 
infact , everythin: eeded in the coz , up-to-date home. 
ey ou want. io trouble, nor ta e; no investiga- 
tions. Get our big ‘‘Home Maker’s Book.’? Learn what 
a simple thing it is to beautify your home the ‘‘Fish 
Way’ and save big money on everything you buy. 
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Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful? 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
runthatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quicktime. Six minutes § 
finishes a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 


1900 Gravity 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 
Free Trial ,) 


Don’t send money 
If you are responsible, 
youcantry it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wondersit performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 
how it saves work 
and worry. Sold onlittle payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
1060 Court St., Binghamton, N.Y. Ifyou 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St.. Toronto, Canada. 


N > without a cent deposit, prepay the freight and 
WO allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
™ (IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1914 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 2%,.""." 
4 a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from amyore at any price 
H until you write for our large Art Catalog 
3 and learn our wonderful proposition on 
4 first sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENT everywhere are 
making big 
ey money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
Jamps, repairs and all sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
Do Not Wait; write /oday for our spfeeial offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.S-41. CHICAGO 


$650 SUIT. a 


MADE TO ORDER 


Linings and Trimmings 
Guaranteed for Two Years 
Amazing low price for a suit GAY 
made to your individual measure 
from your choice of cloth in latest 
fashionable, style, guaranteed to fit 
a perfectly. We send big selection 
f cloth samples Free and save you 
anal s Don’t buy asuit or overcoat any- 
where at any price until you see our samples ‘ 
and wonderfal offer. Everything guaranteed Naat 


The Capito! Tailors, Dept. 430, = 


10 Days FREE 


Our new 1914 Vacuum ys nothing better made. 
Eipide Boston (double-power), nostirety removes 
and germs. Guaranteed 5 years. Sent to you 
“DipEcr FROM OUR FACTORY 
expres: id. W. t no money in advan 

{ Bow ae Meant eo) “ try it fa ‘your bonis tO dave 
S& You save one-half oF we See direct from factory. 

‘ A Postal Card brings our special offer. 
Warner Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Dept. 20, Muncie, Indiana 


ap 


Children’s World 


EAR CHILDREN—The cool, bright Autumn days have come again. 


are, 


They bring prospects of nutting and tramps through the woods. 


How delightful they 
Didn’t you ever 


go to the woods in the Fall? Well, if you haven’t, ask your father, or big sister, or your mother, 


to take you soon. 
all around you. 
green things about your home. 
beautiful colors. 


Perhaps you live right in the real country, near the river, with the large trees 
If you do, then you can watch the wonderful changes from day to day in the 
You can see the trees and bushes and the flowers turn into many 


Then as the sap begins to go back into the roots to keep warm, the leaves dry and break 
away from their big mother, and fall quietly to the ground. This is the reason we call it the 


“Fall” of the year. 


Here they form a warm blanket for the earth during the winter, una make the soil richer 
when they finally decay. So you see even the dead leaves have their uses: 


There are many wonderful things to learn about the forests and woods. 


chance you get. 
flowers more than almost anything else. 


Visit them every 


Think about the. things you see, and soon you will love the brooks and trees and 


Aunt BELL, 


Wrestling for Boys 


THIS sport is made up of a great many com- 
plex holds and grips, as well as numerous 
ways of blocking them. Boys are especially 
fond of simply grasping each other around the 
waist or neck and then rolling around till one 
of them gets tired and the stronger one wins. 

It is for this reason that I want to tell all 
boys that it is best for them to look up real 
holds and practice them instead of any old 
thing. In their spare minutes they can then be 


learning something that will be of value to them 
in later years. 


- In the first picture we see one boy having a 
back strangle hold on the other. This hold 
received its name from the fact that it looks as 
if it might strangle a man rather than its actu- 
ally doing so. I do not remember of ever hav- 
ing heard of a single person being injured by 
this so-called ‘‘back strangle” hold. As we see 
in the picture, the boy in the rear has his right 
arm in front of his partner’s neck while the 
right hand grasps the left arm at the elbow. 
The left arm is behind the head so that his 
head and neck are between the two arms ina 


vise-like grip. Now in this supposedly good 
hold there is a way to break it so that the 
wrestler having it will either have to let go or 
else be in turn thrown on his back for a down. 
The way to break this “back strangle” hold 


is seen in the second picture. The little fellow 
in front has simply stooped forward quickly and 
this has drawn the fellow in back down with 
him so that there is great danger of his rolling 
over on the ground. If the little fellow in front 
grasps his arm as we see him doing in the pic- 
ture he cannot let go, so of course will be bound 
to roll right off the little fellow’s back on the 
ground and the little one will score a throw 
{rom what appeared a hopeless hold. It is this 
way in all holds. Every one has a block and no 
one should learn a hold without studying its 
block or counter as well. 


An Ark Alphabet 


By MARTHA BURR BANKS 


The Auk asked the Antelope into the Ark, 

The Bear and the Buffalo balanced the bark, 

The Cow and the Crocodile cooked for the crew, 

The Dog and the Dolphin dished dinner for two, 

The Elk and the Elephant ate at their ease, 

The Fox and the Frog felt that they fairly 
should freeze, 

The Goose and Gazelle and Giraffe were quite 
gappy, 

The Horse and Hyena were hopeful and happy, 

The Ibex invited the Incl:-Worm to play, 

The Jaguar joked with the Jackal all day, 

The kind reefer kissed the Kitten good- 
night, 

The Lamb and the Lion looked after the Light, 

The Monkey was mopy, but merry the Moose, 

The Narwhal and Nylghau were netting a noose, 


The Ocelot offered the Owl yellow ochre, 

The Pony pranced round while the Pig played a 
polka, 

The Quata and Quagga were quivering queerly, 

The Rabbit was rocking Red Rooster—really, 

The Snake sewed a seam, but the Shark was too 
shirky, 

The Tiger tried tenpins ten times with the 
Turkey, 

The Unau the Urchin’s umbrella would use, 

The Viper and Vulture were vaunting their 
views, 

The Wolf and the Weasel were wrestling wildly, 

The Xenurine smiled at the Xerus most mildly, 

The Youse to the Yak said, “I’m younger than 


n 


you, 
The Zebra and Zebu showed zeal for a Zoo 


Puzzlegrams 


Poem 


I’m hard and sometimes soft, 
And I’m dull or shiny, 
I’m thrown high in the air, 
I’m large or quite tiny. 
To some I bring gladness, 
Where there’s music and mirth, 
Out of snow I may be made, 
’Tis said I’m like the earth. 


Numerical Enigmas 

We went 12345678 through the meadow 12 
345 some daisies for 678. 

I think the 123456 men will be able to 78910 
the 12345678910. 

As he was going to town last 12345 through a 
891011, he was surpris:d to hear a 1234567- 
891011 67 a tree. 

He promised he would 91011 123456 to send 
78 a bouquet of 123456789101112. 


Answers to September Puzzles 
Decapitations—S—leek, h—arrow, h—ale, 
g—tlad, s—hare, g—ill, s—pear, h—owl, g—all, 
h—art. 


Answer to Star Puzzie—Begin at 1 and pro- 
gress as follows: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 


7, 5, 11, 4, 10, 3, 9, 2, 8, 6, 2, 12, 6, 13, 5, 14, 
2, 13, 14, 15, 1. 


4, 15, 3, 1,1 


Will bring to you, Freight prepaid, a Schmoller 
& Mueller Sweet-toned Piano. Here is the 
opportunity of having placed in your home to 
try Free for 30 days a guaranteed-for-25-years 
piano. 


If you like it you are given 


5 Years to Pay 


Our wonderful selling plan is so devised 
that people with music in their souls, but small 
Purses, can now satisfy their love for music 
and have a Sweet-Toned Piano at once. 


Do not hesitate but mail the attached coupon. 
We will send you our beautiful catalogue of won- 
derful pianos that are sold at factory-to-home 
prices at a saving of $100 to $175, and on terms 
that are truly remarkable. 


You can easily save 10 cents a day. 
That will pay for the piano. We ship it to you 
Freight Prepaid. You can try it free for 30 
days. You are given 5 Years to Pay. 


Tear off this coupon now and send for com- 
plete details of our plan and catalogue. 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Est. 1859. Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000 
Dept. WW310 Omzcha, Neb. 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Dept. ww310 Omaha, Neb. 


Gentlemen: Please send me all in- 
formation regarding your plan. 


Shows how to earn this swell 
lf tailored-to-order suit. How @ 
= to make big money, just by 
showing. your fine SAMPLE 
SUIT and our beautiful sam- 
ples to your friends. 


aLowest Wholesale Prices 


ever heard of. We pay express 

charges. Fellows everywhere 

going wild about our styles. ae! 

We send magnificent SAMPLE OUTFIT FREE. 

nothing, sign nothing, promise nothing—and need no expe 
ence. Wait until you see how handsome your SAMPLE § 

is before you decide to be our Agent. More quick mone t 
this than you ever thought possible. So easy to make it you 
will be astonished, Only one FREE SAMPLE. BOOK to each 
county. Territory going fast. Send us your name today. fs 
Chicago Tailors’ Ass’n., Dept. 530, Van Buren St., Chicago. [ 


The Deaf Hear! 


Found at last! Perfect hearing for Lue aeit 
and those hard of hearing. Write £ or our big In- 
troductory Offer on the latest scientific hearing 
instrument, the improved 1913 Special Model 


Mears Ear Phone 
= FOUR timesas efficient, 
FOUR times as power- 
ful. FOUR times as convenient. FOUR times as ner- 
fect as our famous one-tone Standard model. Four 


different sound adjustments, instantly changed bya 
touch of the finger. You hear any sound, anywhere, 


T It FREE Sold only direct 
ry from our New 
York office on trial at our expense. | 
Test it for 15 days. Pay us nothing 
if you do not want it. Keep iton easy 
monthly payments if you wish at the 
lowest net laboratory price direct to 
you. Save all dealer's profits. Save one-half. Send 
for this offer and the Mears Booklet—FREE. 

Mears Ear Phone Co, Suite 3017 45 W. 34th St., New York 


Every Home Can Save Money 


by Using Gearhart’s Family Knitter 


Will knit a pair of stockings, heel and toe, in 30 
minutes. Improved, with Ribbing Attach- 
ment. Knits everything in the home from 
home-spun or factory yarns. Over 
100,000 machines inuse. Will 
knit hosiery with heel and toe 
proof against holes, More than 
doubles the wear of hosiery. In- 
vestigate our Home-Work, 
Money - Making proposition. 
Yarns furnished at cost. Write for 
[ catalogue and samples of work done 

the machine, ail 


Aree. GEARHART 
) KNITTING MACHINE 


Make Money My Way— 
$35 to $60 a Week 


$2 an hour spare 
System is mak- 
en and women 


time. 
ing big money 
as factory agents 
guaranteed Hosiery and made-to- 
measure Underwear from mills to 
wearer. We pay express. Write 
uick — Aurelia Malloch, Sales 
‘anager. 
MALLOCH KNITTING MILLS 
433 Grandville St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A Northern Folksong 


Dedicated to Olive Fremstad 


Words by Music by 
KENNETH HARRIS RUDOLF von LIEBICH 


Not too slowly; ge = 64. ae — and wearily. 


eS = ae 


pleas = ant land is des - o = late; Its _ skies are drear and cold; Its 
tryst - ing pine is blast - ed now; Its _ heart is seared and dead, The 


sands lie flat and bar = ren that gleam’d like beat - en gold. The rocks that reared a - bove them re 
flow - ers all are with =~ er’d where once she used to tread. The wind wails o’er the head - lands,— a 


=. 
SP ap=Es 
id 


2 
oS 
p 


dark as my de = spair, For she, a - las! is gone who made the land seem bright and fair, Ah! 
dirge - like sound to me, No wind shall waft her back a - gain a- cross the North - ern sea. Ah! 


REFRAIN. A shade slower (|, =60) In a mood of tender recollection. 


fo — a pate = 


E-den it was, withmy love by my side, Bliss-ful and bloom-ing,ere- hap - pi- ness died; Dead to all joys of life my heart has 


Copyright, MCMXIII, by The John A. Campbell Publishing Co., (Not Inc.) Chicago. 


Largest Paid-in-Advance 


Circulation in the World 
—Over 2,000,000 a Month 


FIVE CENTS A COPY 


Weis) 


November - 


a Credit is offered to every reader of the Woman's World. 
This great magazine reaches over two million homes, many 
of which have been furnished by Hartman’s. 
Over one million (1,000,000) families in these United States buy all their 
Home Furnishings of us on credit. 
We will gladly trust you, too, just as we have trusted all home-lovers 
during the past 58 years. Write us a postal or letter, today, asking for your free copy 


of our big 1914 Catalog. It shows over 8000 bargains like the examples shown here; 
contains many color illustrations and gives accurate descriptions, 


re AGAIN our long-time, easy-payment plan of extending 
Ss 


Beautify and enjoy your home. | You pay us no interest—noextra charges 


Start right now. and there is no red tapé when dealing here. 

Let us trust you for all your needs. | Ours is nothing buta square, honest 
You can pay us in small monthly sums, as plan of giving you rock-bottom cash prices 
you get the money. on the finest quality goods and allowing “ ed Sg 

We can save you money because of you to Nba te Pad fran suit zor “alto EBS camel Se ; 
ourimmense buying power which enables convenience. You'll find our credit plan real- eve yy 
us to take whole factory outputs at a ly delightful, for it offers you much longer All Families that Deal with Hartman’s Have 
time, at lowest prices. terms of paymentthan areoffered elsewhere, 


From us you get the newest designs | Investigate about our fair and square, Most Beautiful Homes. Write for Our Big 
and highest quality at prices easily from liberal method of transacting business at 408 Page Catalog of 8000 Bargains for 


20% to 50% lower than othersask. And, you once. Learn how to get the very finest ar- 


can doall this on credit without scraping ticles for your home and have plenty of Your Home. We’ll Send it Free, Postpaid. 


or skimping to pay cash for what you buy. time to pay for them. 


Everything You Buy & : | i Open a Charge 
Is Fully Guaranteed i Account with Us 
No.1E134, American Quartered 


No. 5E461. 3-piece, Solid Oak, Mission Library Set with Imperial Spanish Leather | 91) Rocker. ‘Made of selected, hiln dried 
Upholstery. This set is high grade in ry particular, being made of the very best solid oak stock, with a rich Hard wood! aidittintshaa ia iis ernie 
fumed finish. It is most artistically designed and strongly constructed. Chai ave broad seats, set over oil- quaitared oaks #Thativontpcataand@idslen aie aes 
tempered springs and upholstered with Imperial Spanish leather. Arms are broad and restful and securely on back are richly and deeply carved. Seatis set over 
fastened to front and back posts. Backs have two panels, each covered with Imperial Spanish leather. Table oil-tempered springs and covered with Imperial leather 
has large top measuring 36x24 inches. is expertly put together, has convenient drawer fitted with pull at spin- ae the back; which also has aoe paneer Seat tront 

\h dlesin either endand staunch shelf below. Lampand books shown are not included. A bargain not $12 715 See Pee cen terminate st: ies 4 35 
Ves to be overlooked. Terms: $1.00 Cash—75e Monthly. Price of Complete set of 3 pieces, only . Terms 50¢ Cash—50c¢ Monthly $ i 


No. 8E569. Our “Magic” Regent Hot Blast Heater. 

A powerful quick heating stove made of elegantly designed, heavy cast iron 
and cold rolled steel. Has mica lights in front feed door, perfected hot 
blast tube and draft features, and is fully nickel trimmed. A most won- 
derful fuel saver and fully guaranteed in every way. Has 14-inch fire 
pot and is 57 inches high. An elegant Heater for little 11 98 
money: Priceronly.-23. 2 Se ae a eae $ . 

Terms: $1.00 Cash—75c Monthly 


Every customer must be satisfied or they don’t 
have to keep their purchase. You ean get anything 
shown in our mammoth catalog on 30 days’ Free 
examination in your own home, = 

If you’re not pleased in every way—you get 
back every penny you laid out,even freight 
charges. You are the sole judge and 
our legal guarantee fully protects you 
in every way. 


Don’t Wait—Send NOW 


Get our book at once. Or, if you 
wish, order direct from this ad the 
articles shown. You run no risk 
for we guarantee satisfaction or your 
money back. 


You can take a full 
year to pay us for 

anything you purchase, 
Among the thousands 

of bargains we offer are in- 
cluded till Home Furnish- 
ings, Carpets, Rugs, Stoves, 
Ranges, Curtains, Parlor 
Sets, Dining -Room Sets, Li- 
brary Sets, Kitchen Cabinets, 
Glassware, Refrigerators, Beds, 
Bedding, Bedroom Sets,Silverware, 
etc., etc. 


They are allshown in our big FREEbook. 


LO FURNITURE & R 
ate RIARTMAN Carrer co. eee 
Ms 3949 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Illinois M21ene):! 


Established 1855—58 Years of Success—1,000,000 Customers—22 Big City Stores 


LIBERAL 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 

We will not knowingly 
allow any advertiser to use 
our columns who does not 
honestly carry out his obli- 
gations to our subscribers 
and the public in general. 
Should any of our sub- 
scribers have unsatisfac- 
tory dealings with any 
advertiser, we will under- 
take to require the adver- 
tiser to either adjust the 
matter satisfactorily or re- 
fund the money. This 
guarantee is made on con- 
dition that our subscribers 
tell the advertisers they 
saw the advertisement in 
the WOMAN’S WORLD; 
and any claims against 
such advertiser must be 
made within 60 days from 
the date of publication of 
the advertisement from 
which the purchase was 
made. 

Eastern Advertising Offices: 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
THOMAS BALMER 


Advertising Director 


GEO. E. NELSON, President 


HOW pleasant it is to meet the face of a friend 
in a strange place, and the thrill which comes with 
the warm clasp of the hand is one of the ecstasies 
of life. The welcome given to me by the former 
editor of your magazine and his associates will 
never be forgotten; it stands out in my experience as a mile- 
stone does on the highway, marking a spot of importance and 
heartening one up for the rest of the journey. 

That his accumulating activities, and the incessant demands 
for his writings, should have compelled Mr. Kaufman to resign 
the editorship of Woman’s World is a matter of the greatest 
regret, but the decision to do so is perfectly understood by his 
friends, for the conduct of any publication means unremitting 
attention to details. The world will: be the gainer through 
Mr. Kaufman’s relief from these. His work—the work of a 
genius now—will gain in richness and breadth; his philosophy 
will be even more consoling, his humor more delightful, his 
advice more inspiring, and his attacks on shams and abuses 
more forceful. We who know him look now for something 
from his pen which will place his name among those of the 
most famous men of our country. 

In introducing me to you last month, Mr. Kaufman said 
many kind things—too many, and drew a picture that I shall 
find it hard to live up to; but if honesty of purpose and a sincere 
wish to be of service to you will count, I shall, at least, deserve 
the confidence I desire so much to gain. 


As for the magazine, it is yours in the fullest 
sense. It is published for you, edited for you and 
belongs to you. It was conceived in the spirit of 
helpfulness, and that spirit permeates it now even 
more strongly than it did at its birth. There are 
here a number of men and women, qualified by special train- 
ing, who are eager to be of use to you, to help solve your prob- 
lems, to smooth over your difficulties, to counsel you when in 
doubt, to console with you when in sorrow, and to rejoice with 
you when you are glad. We wish you to know and to feel 
that here, at least, is a place to which you can turn and find 
willing hands outstretched and willing brains alert in your 
service, and that no question relating to yout household, your 
clothes, your health and that of your family, your religious 
and social life, your every day occupations, your dealings with 
your relations, friends and neighbors will be disregarded. 

_Look on the facilities we have created as your right. The 
greater use you make of us, the more we shall feel that our 
work is successful. 

In the printed page it shall be our endeavor to set forth only 
that which is worth while, and in a way that will give you 
pleasure even when conveying a lesson—if there is a lesson 


The 


Magazine 


Is 
Yours 


WOMAN'S WORLD 


Copyright 1913 by Woman’s World Magazine Company, Inc. Trade 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Price 
35 Cents a Year 


Payable in Advance — 
in the United States and 
possessions. In Canada and 
foreign countries, 60 cents 
a year. Single copy, 5 
cents. The fact that you 
get the magazine will be 
due acknowledgment that 
your remittance has been 
received. 


Mark Registered. Entered as 


Renew Promptly 

A Renewal Blank will 
be enclosed with the mag- 
azine when your subscrip- 
tion expires and you should 
renew at once if you ex- 
pect to receive the next 
copy. Woman’s World 
will be discontinued at 
once unless the subscrip- 
tion is renewed 


HERBERT LANE 


Director of Circulation 


to convey. Many times there will not be; the object of much 
of the fiction being only to entertain you after the cares of the 
day. But even in this, it shall be our endeavor to leave with 
you the thought that honor and goodness are found elsewhere 
than in the copy books, that chivalry still is a manly trait, 
that virtue in women is not a myth and a happy home not a 
legend of the past. Vital subjects, and those most prominent 
in the life of today, will be taken up, but mostly in the form 
of actual experiences of others from which a conclusion more 
or less applicable to ourselves can be drawn. In the Depart- 
ments you will have advice and instructions that can be fol- 
lowed with absolute certainty that the result promised will be 
achieved, for nothing will be written there that is not so. 


A Woman’s Magazine is divided, like ancient 
Gaul, into three parts: the fiction and special 
articles, the departments, and the advertising 
columns; and not the least of these is the latter, 
for it is here that manufacturers come from all over 
the country to spread their wares for you to buy—here they 
make their special appeal to you, the woman of the family 
—the spender of the income—to acquaint yourself with the 
latest and best there is in food products, in toilet neces- 
saries, in household conveniences that save time, money and 
labor, in dress, in articles that may be considered luxuries, and 
in other articles that were once considered luxuries, but whose 
price has brought them within the reach of even a very mod- 
erate purse. : 

Advertising is now a fine art, but better even than this, it is, 
with our best manufacturers, a reflection of their attitude 
toward their customers. 

Honesty in dealing is the first consideration—the intention 
to give full value for the money received; then comes the wish 
to please, for a pleased client means a continuous one. In 
your interest our advertising columns are carefully screened; 
nothing is admitted to them that we do not believe, after 
investigation, to be thoroughly reliable, and if at any time a 
subscriber has dealings that are other than satisfactory, it 
will be a great favor to give us the facts. 

So look over the display that is set out for you; it will be like 
going to market, with the advantage that you can shop with- 
out leaving home, and that a few strokes of the pen brings the 
longed-for article to your door. You will benefit yourself, and 
also us, by using to the fullest extent possible the advertisers 
who use Woman’s World. 

And write to me whenever and about whatever you will, 
for I need your inspiration. 


Clee Cray 


The 
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Of the 


Income 
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A pretty woolen, but will it keep clean? 


| | 

| | * ~, ROBABLY it will soil easily but, even though it be pure wool, you should have no trouble to keep 
| | | it like new if you wash the garment carefully with Ivory Soap. 
| ‘<=s==~< It is the rubbing of woolens on the washboard, the rubbing of soap on the material, the soaking in 
extremely hot and cold waters and the use of ordinary laundry soap full of “free” alkali that cause shrinking 
| 


and give the material that washed-out appearance: 


Set the color if necessary. Have the water neither too hot nor too cold. Have all the rinse waters 
of the same temperature as the suds. Wash by drawing garment through the hands and working 
up and down. Wring loosely. Hang in warm place but not where garment will steam. Iron 
while still damp, wrong side up, with a warm—not hot—iron. Make the suds with Ivory Soap 
Paste. Follow these hints and you should have no trouble whatever. 


The Ivory Soap Paste (see directions inside wrapper) offers a quick, effective, economical way of making 
suds with Ivory Soap. But the important thing is, that Ivory Soap itself, having no “free” alkali and being 
perfectly mild and pure, cannot spoil the effect of the safe, careful handling suggested above. 


| IVORY SOAP... .. 


% Do not make Ivory Soap Paste in an aluminum vessel. The 
boiling of any kind of soap will discolor metal. 


_.... 994% PURE 


fae HeALING OF A HEART 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE E. WOLFE 


ISITORS at the little city of Indian Falls noted 
that its people talked of Cornelia Fenton more 
than of anyone else within their horizon. And 
this was the more remarkable as there seemed 

to be no reason for thus singling her out. She was the 
only child of a widower, a lawyer situated much like 
half a dozen others. She lived in a comfortable old 
house in no way notable among the two or three score 
houses of the ‘‘best people.’’ She dressed, she talked, 
she in every way conducted herself as did the twenty 
or thirty girls of her set. Nor had she a vivid personal- 
ity—she was small and slender, dark, with a slow, 
sympathetic smile and blue-black eyes, not large but 
responsive to her moods. 

The town had discussed her from her very birth—she 
had come into the world with her teeth almost com- 
plete. Strangers, hearing her name so often, were im- 
patient to meet her, impatient to solve the riddle which 
had no clue in anything they heard of her. Meeting 
her, they were invariably disappointed—‘‘I don’t see 
anything unusual in her;’’ and the answer would be, 
‘““But who said there was?”’ Then the disappointed 
visitor would soon find himself or herself, for no reason, 
confirmed in the town’s habit of taking an inordinate 
interest in Cornelia and her affairs. 

The explanation was a character of . 
great sincerity and simplicity, com- 
bined with strong personal magnet- 
ism—plus a freak of fate. Cornelia 
had no desire to be talked about—just 
the reverse. But fate, bent on keep- 
ing her in the public mind and eye, 
was continually forcing her to the 
center of some curious combination of 
circumstances. None of these hap- 
penings was more exciting or startling 
than the accident of being born with 
teeth. But all of them together, each 
adding its effect to what had preceded 
it, made her the local celebrity with- 
out either herself or her celebrators 
being clearly conscious of it. 

_ After twenty years of this quaint 
and not unkindly trifling, fate sud- 
denly dealt her a savage blow that 
marked her for life and gave her a place 
in the town’s gallery of immortals. 

She had fallen in love with a young 
man from the next town. She was 
good-looking, he handsome; _ she 
played and sang, he sang; she loved 
books, he wrote books; their tempera- 
ments were admirably suited to mak- 
ing each other happy. Naturally 
this ‘‘ideal match’’ was the delight 
of the town, which for a year discussed 
it unweariedly. 

The day was set, the invitations 
were sent, presents were coming in, 
guests from a distance were on their 
way, there had been a rehearsal of the 
ceremony. 

The day before the wedding—in 
the morning—her father was out for a 
drive, and she was on the porch, alone. 
A boy brought a telegram for him and 
under his standing instructions she 
‘opened it. She read: 


Frank fell dead in front of his house 
a few minutes ago. Patton.: 


“Frank”? was her lover. And the 
kindness of her father’s old friend, 
Patton, instead of fulfilling its purpose 
of giving him the chance to break the 
shock, all but killed her. They found 
her in the doorway, face downward 
and apparently dead. 

It was like her to recover when the 
doctors had said there was no hope. 
It was like her to lay her finger on her 
father’s lips when he made his at- 
tempt—his first and only attempt—to 
open the subject of her castastrophe 


, 


and to end her ‘‘unnatural calm.’’ It was like her soon 
to go about as before, doing her duty at home and in the 
town, never showing by word or look that she was 
grieving or that she understood the awe and respect in 
the faces of every one who passed her in the streets. 


HAT was she thinking? None knew; no one could 
guess. Fora year her friends could not speak 
her name without the tears coming into their eyes; and 
her story, told again and again, was never ended with- 
out the teller’s voice choking. Three years afterward 
Kate Forrester and the man to whom she was engaged 
walked through the woods to Rocky Point one summer 
afternoon. They heard strange sounds—as if some ani- 
mal had been shot and was dying in misery. They 
hurried on and, just where you can see up and down 
the shining river for miles on miles, Cornelia lay—on 
her face in the grass, sobbing and moaning, shaking and 
shuddering, crying out from between her clinched 
teeth: ‘‘Oh, my God, take me! Oh, my Frank—my 
darling! I can not live!” 
They tiptoed away for a space, then ran—they were 
afraid, and what made them so was not altogether fear 
lest she should find that they had intruded upon her. 


ORS pata telntatin sates 


“You Are My Wife—Mine—Do You Understand? I Am Master Here—Master of You—Body 
and Soul, and I Forbid You to Give Your Thoughts to Another Man” 


Kate told her mother, and she who remembered all 
the town’s anniversaries, said: ‘It was three years 
ago today that he died.”’ 

1p f 

(eo ee had not more utterly dismissed the idea 

of marriage than her friends and the townspeople 
had dismissed it for her. They had decided that her 
life-mission was fulfilled—had she not become the in- 
carnate tragedy of Indian Falls? They would have 
held that man guilty of a sacrilege who had ventured 
even so far as to cast a longing look at Cornelia, im- 
molated in her sacred grief and made “‘taboo”’ by it. 
Worse than that, they would have held him guilty of an 
assault upon the town’s most famous sight and story. 
Strangers always received two treats—they were led to 
the Indian monument there to hear the legend of the 
last stand of red man against white; they were led past 
the Fenton homestead there to hear the mournful story 
of Cornelia. 

But if any man could be so indifferent to the feelings 
of Indian Falls and to its ideals of sentiment—or senti- 
mentality—as to try to lure Cornelia from the grave of 
her lover, the town was certain that Cornelia would 
vindicate herself -and properly rebuke the blasphemer 
and his crime. Indeed, there was 
such a man; and he met the expected 
fate. 

The only person in Indian Falls 
who openly dissented from the ro- 
mantic career which the town had 
marked out for Cornelia was John 
Ridgeway. He had loved her ever 
since she was fourteen and he a gawk- 
ing, rude youth of nineteen. Loving 
her he ceased to be boisterous and 
tried to become gentle and polite. 
But Cornelia disliked him, and his love 
only repelled and terrified her. She 
saw how domineering he was, how in- 
sanely jealous of her. To her his 
grim looks seemed to be saying, ‘‘ You 
shall be mine—mine! Nothing can 
prevent it!” 

She had been afraid that he would 
kill her lover—there was hate in his 
eyes whenever he looked at Frank. 
And the first time she saw him after 
Frank was dead it seemed to her—and 
she may not have done him an injus- 
tice—that he was gloating, that his 
arrogant eyes were saying: ‘‘ You 
see—you cannot escape me!’’ She 
came to have a horror of him. 

This lasted about two years, then 
began to wear away. She was always 
meeting him—they had the same 
friends, and the circle was small. And 
she was always hearing him denounced. 
The men disliked his pushing, tram- 
pling ways, envied his success; the 
women resented his contempt for the 
feminine intellect, his indifference to 
their appreciation of his eligibility. 
By the prime law of her nature Cor- 
nelia was forced into the position of 
defending Ridgeway. 

She did not speak, she did not even 
admit to herself her dissent from the 
injustice of these assaults. But she 
knew that they were unjust, scandal- 
ous, after all deductions had been 
made for his bad qualities. Was he 
not honest, high-minded in his deal- 
ings with his fellowmen; was he not a 
tenacious friend as well as a tenacious 
enemy? And did he not have supreme 
moral courage? 

Who, for example, among Indian 
Falls lawyers would have turned away 
Fairbanks, the street-railway ‘‘ king,”’ 
when he came offering a huge fee? 
Yet John Ridgeway had not only re- 
fused, he had ordered him from his 
office—— 
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“You are a scoundrel, sir, and you ask me to become 
a partner in your crime. You insult me, sir. If you 
were not so many years older than I, I should kick you 
down those stairs which I insist upon you descending 
at once.”’ 

The men said that Ridgeway was a narrow-minded 
fool for doing this, and they had a long explanation of 
why it was right for a lawyer to take a thief’s money and 
defend him. Most of the women accepted the men’s 
explanation as probably correct—though somewhat in- 
volved and not easy to understand; but they admired 
Ridgeway’s courage and his ability to get on without 
doing ‘‘that sort of thing.’’ Cornelia did not accept 
the explanation. Ridgeway was no less distasteful to 
her, and virtues as revealed in the Ridgeway (?) manner 
were no less repellent; but it seemed to her that her 
father was right in holding that such courage and honor 
should be supported. She did not intend to show this, 
but her manner unconsciously softened. 


HE BEGAN by ealling on Sunday afternoons 
when others were there. Soon Cornelia— 
indeed the whole town—knew that he had again 
set his mind upon marrying her. One evening 
she saw him coming alone up the long walk from 
the front gate. She had been treating him with 
polite toleration, but she did not purpose to let 
him thus presume upon it. She told the servant 
to say she was not at home. Her father hap- 
pened to open the front door just as he reached 
the porch. She could hear him saying cordially— 
he had always liked Ridgeway: ‘‘ Yes, Cornelia 
is at home. 
while I smoke my after-dinner cigar.” 

There was no help for it—Cornelia must go. 
After half an hour her father left—she flushed in 
the twilight; she knew, and knew that Ridgeway 
knew, that he had left them alone ‘‘to give the : 
young man a chance.’”’ And she also knew what a 
was coming, and was glad of the night, where her 
Spartan pride would not be hurt by the feeling 
that another was seeing her suffer. 

Ridgeway was a direct man, without fear or 
tact. As always, he now marched straight and 
swift. ‘*‘ You know what I’ve come for, Cornelia. 
I’ve come for you.”’ 

His tone of unshakeable resolution affected her 
profoundly. Its self-confidence aroused her 
fiercest antagonism; its prophetic inevitableness 
numbed her courage. It seemed to her sinking 
heart that she could not escape him, that he was 
her destiny, her doom. 

““Cornelia,”” he went on, “‘I’ve been very 
patient. You know my nature—how I hate to ask 
favors, how I shrink from even the seeming of 
cringing. Yet I crawl at your feet, under your 
feet, Cornelia. I must have you. My life is 
success or failure as I win or fail to win you.”’ 

Her mood of fear changed into a mood of 
angry opposition, with the instinct of self- 
preservation dominant. 

“Don’t!” Her voice, shrill and _ high, 
startled her. ‘‘ You are insolent. You have no 
respect for me, for my rights. Oh, I know that 
you are an honorable man—and I know any 
man’s honest love can not be an insult to any 
woman. Yours ought to make any woman proud. 
I’ve told you that before. But—it—I feel as if 
you were insulting me. If you speak of it again, 
I shall instantly leave you.”’ 

He was silenced, but as he talked of other mat- 
ters she realized she had not discouraged him; he 
was saying to himself: ‘‘ Patience! Women 
must be humored if they are to be mastered.” 


Ill. 


E MADE friends with her father—not hypocriti- 
cally, for they disputed sharply on many sub- 
jects, but by cultivating their mutual respect of long 
standing. They took drives and walks. They dined 
together—Ridgeway with Fenton and his daughter; 
Fenton (sometimes alone, sometimes with his daughter 
who could not always refuse him) at Ridgeway’s house, 
where he kept bachelor hall as neat and severely ordered 
as the house of the most precise old maid. 

On the surface Ridgeway seemed to be steadily gain- 
ing upon his point. But the town knew Cornelia too 
well not to know that the surface-signs were false. 

In the autumn in which Cornelia was twenty-seven 
her father had a stroke of paralysis. He had been a 
man in the prime of life despite his seventy years and 
the Indian Falls custom of early dotages. The paralysis 
made him a wreck whirling toward the grave—broken 
in spirit, with shaking head and hands, and a high, thin, 
¢host’s voice. When Cornelia would look up from the 
Look she was reading to him, she would find him watch- 
ing her, the tears standing in his old eyes or wetting the 
deep, dry wrinkles of his cheeks. At last he spoke. 

“Put down the book, child. I’ve something that 
must be said.” 


She’ll be down soon to sit with me | 


She Sat There Until the 
Sun Went Down, Talking 
to Him, Crying Softly Over 
Him, Saying: “You Were 
My Only Love” 


Cornelia closed the bock and waited. Though the 
day was warm, she felt as if Arctic-cold air were slowly 
settling about her to freeze her very heart. 

“T ean not last long—not much longer,”’ he began. 
Then after a pause, ‘‘ Come and sit near me, daughter.” 

Cornelia sat on the arm of his big chair and drew his 
white old head in upon her shoulder. 

“T’ve been thinking—thinking—what will become of 
my Cornelia when I am gone. There is a little prop- 
erty—a very little, hardly enough. But it isn’t that. 
Who will take care of my Cornelia?”’ 

Cornelia put her arm closer about his neck. The old 
man took her hand. Her fingers were cold and trem- 
bling. He let it go again and sighed. 

‘‘We are all alone in the world,’’ he went on pres- 
ently. ‘‘We have no relatives—none of mine, none of 
your dear mother’s.” 

She knew what he meant and knew also that he was 
reading the dread that had taken shape in her mind. 
At last she said, ‘‘I can’t, father—I can’t,’’ very low 


and pleadingly. 


““No—I suppose not. But—I 


I understand, dear. 
don’t see how I can go and leave my daughter alone.”’ 


“But she is not alone, father. 
I do not fear the future.”’ 

“T know what your mother will say when I see her— 
there. I have not done my duty, Cornelia. I have been 
silent when I should have spoken, should have con- 
vineed you out of my experience that it was not right 
to spend your life—upon a grave. God did not intend 
it. God can not but frown upon it, Cornelia. He 
created you to be a woman—a wife, a mother—to have 
the full experience of life, to be of the highest usefulness. 
Yes, I have sinned. And you don’t know how keenly 
I have felt it these last few months. It will follow me 
beyond the grave. I should have been a better father, 
a better guide to my precious child. I have sinned 
against God, against you—and against your mother.” 


We are together, and 


bee SLOW tears fell from his eyes to her hands. 
She too was crying. ‘‘ What is it, father?” 

“T wish to see my daughter settled before I die. I 
wish to see her married to a good man. I wish to be 
able to think of her—I could not hope to live to see it— 
as a contented, useful woman, sheltered, safe, with her 
children about her, happy in them—yes, happy in 
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them—and bringing them up to be honorable, useful 
man and women. I wish—oh, my daughter, I can not 
die leaving behind me only a broken heart and a 
blighted life. I can not—I can not.” 

““Yes—father,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ What do you wish? 
I—I think I know. But I must hear you say it.’ 

““Cornelia—if only you were married to John—John 
Ridgeway.” 

He said it so tenderly—not a command, not a hope 
even—but in the tone of the thoughtful, gentle-hearted 
father he had always been. And she could feel the bit- ° 
terness of his remorse for his fancied negligence, the 
passionate longing to undo the wrong—for he was 
blaming upon himself the whole of her persistence in 
grief. 

“He is an upright man,” he continued; “honest 
through and through.’’ He paused for her to assent. 

“Yes, father—a man a woman ought to be proud of.” 

“A noble character, Cornelia. And when you are 
older you will appreciate that more, appreciate it above 

everything. Now you think of his defects—his 
lack of the graces that please young women.”’ 

“He is all that you say, father. But’’—this 
very humbly, as if she were asking forgiveness 
for a grave fault—‘“‘ I—I can not love him, dear— 
never!”’ 

““No—no,”’ said the old man, sadly. ‘‘I feared 
not. He commands respect; he does not know 
how to win affection. But—daughter os 

He hesitated, then brought her face round so 
that he could look into her eyes. ‘‘ You won’t 
misunderstand me. I have lived a long time, 
child. And—love is a great power, the greatest— 
the only way to the full meaning of life. But— 
often, proper love—the love that persists after 
the fancies of youth have faded—is a love of slow 
growth. And—when there is respect—when on 
both sides there is character and mutual respect, 
and when there is love, honest, enduring love on 
one side—it grows, my child—it comes.’’ 

Cornelia would have shuddered had she not 
been so near him that he would have felt it. She 
controlled herself and said: ‘‘ No—not love him, 
father. My esteem isn’t of that kind.” 

““No—I had no hope.”’ His white, hollowed 
face took on the look of a 
death-mask of despair. 
““But—how can I leave 
my daughter alone?”’ 

Cornelia rose and went 
to the window; and the 
old man’s heart ached 
with remorse as he sat in 
his feebleness watching 
her young form, her 
splendid black hair—all 
the gifts of life to youth 
and happiness, yet all 
here a mockery. When 
she turned and came 


toward him, she was 
ee smiling sweetly, and 
a calm. ‘I have been 


thinking, father—may I 
have a little time—a few 
hours?”’ 

The old man looked at 
her—hope and fear both 
in his face. ‘‘Remem- 
ber,’’. he said, ‘‘ you must 
do nothing for my sake— 
it must be clear to 
you ” : 
She put her young 
hands one on each of his cheeks and kissed him. 
‘““What a dear old father he is,” she said. ‘‘His 


- daughter will do nothing she in any way will regret.’ 


HE WENT out of the house, across the lawn to the 
path for Rocky Point—the path “‘he”’ and she had 
often taken together. She walked swiftly until she 
eame to their favorite niche in the rocks, with its 
gorgeous panorama of nature burst into life and still 
in its first rapture over escape from winter. She seated 
herself and called ‘‘him’’ from the depths of that eter- 
nal yet ceaselessly changing scene which seemed to her 
peculiarly theirs. ‘‘ Yes, you understand,” she said to 
him at last. ‘‘Itis right. I must.’’ And she sat there 
until the sun went down, talking to him, crying softly 
over him, saying farewell. ‘‘I must,’’ she said, “‘and 
I shall keep my vows—in spirit as well as in deed. But 
you were my only love. I can not change that. God 
and you understand.’’ 

When she returned, there were lights in the library, 
and her father was sitting there, waiting. He looked up 
eagerly—he knew why she had gone, and where. In 
her face there was no trace of struggle, no unhappiness. 
She seated herself partly on his knee, partly on the arm 
of his chair. ‘‘ You were right, father,’’ she said. ‘‘It 
is best.”’ : 
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There was a change in her voice—it is beyond human 
power to control that perfect reflector of the heart. 
But its subtlety eluded ears dulled by age. He caught 
her in his arms. ‘‘I’m sure—sure—that your mother 
is happier in heaven for this. Oh, God, I thank Thee, 
first for the wife Thou gavest me in my youth; then for 
this child of mine and Thine who lightened the burden 
of my age and now has taken away the sting of death.”’ 


IV. 


HE did not expose her feelings to Ridgeway—she 
knew he understood that she had no heart to give 
him. She only said when he again asked her to marry 
him: “If you wish me as you know I am and always 
shall be, I will do my duty.”’ 

“That is all I ask,” he said, taking her hand—he 
would have kissed her; but the look in her eyes made it 
impossible. ‘‘We are sensible people—we are not 
children or sentimentalists. I have waited long for 
you. Iampatient. I can wait for your love.” 

“You must not expect it.” 

But he dismissed her words and their tone as he dis- 
missed everything not in accord with his plans. He felt 
that women never knew their own minds, that men 
made up their minds for them. © ‘‘ Once she is my wife,”’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘I can compel her heart.’’ He was 
confident that he understood women—not their ways, 
which were beneath the study of a serious man, but the 
way to manage them—“‘“ master”’ them, he called it. 

They were married immediately; and in November 
her father died—happy, holding his daughter’s hand in 
his right and and his new son’s hand in his left. ‘‘My 
life workisrounded out,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I am content to go.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ridgeway continued to live in the old 
Fenton homestead. Outwardly nothing seemed 
changed. The town was at first shocked and angrily 
chagrined at the collapse of its great heart-tragedy. To 
marry!—and of all men, John Ridgeway, the unroman- 
tic, the unendurable—the town felt that it could never 
again take the slightest interest in Cornelia Fenton. 
There were those who went so far as to express—very 
guardedly—the suspicion that she had married for a 
home and a good living. But after a few weeks of pre- 
tended abandonment of curiosity as to Cornelia, the 
old habit was resumed and with ardor. Her marriage, 
far from dissipating, had deepened the mystery of her 
being. 

When the town had viewed the newly-married pair 
together, it was in a quiver of gossip. Could it be pos- 


sible? Why, she treated him as if she really cared for 
him—was ever such deference seen? She listened for 
and heeded his slightest wish! There must be some- 
thing wrong—it certainly was queer—such a change 
was not in nature. 

Everyone called and questioned and peeped and 
pried. Notes from the backstairs were diligently com- 
piled and added to notes of front views and talks. And 
still the wonder grew. Could it be that the Ridgeways 
were really a commonplace couple, that they were 
swiftly ‘‘settling down”’ into the staid, fleshly, yawning 
content of Indian Falls matrimony? It did look that 
way. It did look as if Cornelia had again made herself 
conspicuous by doing the unexpected. 

But as the months went by a rumor became current— 
no one knew whence it had come or what it was based 
upon—a rumor that the Ridgeways were not happy, 
that they were unhappy in a way strange to Indian 
Falls. And the rumor soon had substantial legs to race 
about upon. 

Cornelia’s face remained as calm as—as a burnt-out 
fire. If anything, she was more fascinating. She 
seemed livelier, at times almost hysterically gay. Ridge- 
way’s face, which had been tranquil in its stern self- 
confidence, now habitually wore an irritated, baffled 
look. His mouth had become petulant, his speech 
angry without apparent cause. And it was noted that 
whenever Cornelia was talking to a man, he glowered 
and scowled and gnawed at his moustache. 

The town also observed Cornelia’s manner toward 
him—nervous, unnatural; at times a visible shrinking. 
She would be talking with some of her women friends 
in the drawing-room. At the sound of his voice in the 
distance, her hands would flutter and the pupils of her 
eyes expand and contract. She would talk rapidly, 
more loudly, hardly coherently. 

The town was convinced that an awful crisis was 
swiftly approaching. Some of the chronic gossips went 
to bed later and rose betimes, after scant and troubled 
sleep—lest they might not get first news of the cata- 
clysm. As for the women of the neighborhood, they 
were at all hours in readiness to send their husbands 
into the Fenton house at the first seream or shot. 

But the town was disappointed. The climax came. 
One morning when Cornelia went, as usual, into the li- 
brarywith her husband until breakfast should be served. 
He faced her, his brows drawn down, his skin a muddy 
gray, his eyes sparkling with anger and suspicion. 

‘As I thought!’’ he shouted, his lips back from his 


teeth. ‘‘ How dare you!”’ 

She closed the door. ‘‘ The servants,”’ she said, in a 
warning tone. 

He lowered his voice. ‘‘I knew you would come 
down pale and sick this morning. I have been waiting 
for this day. And you call yourself an honest woman!’’ 

She was silent, sitting listless near the piano, her 
circled eyes veiled by the dark, heavy lids, her hands 
lying weakly in her lap. 

““Speak out!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Defend yourself. 
I know that this is your anniversary—your and that— 
that—your lover’s.’’ He stood over her, physically 
threatening as he looked down at her. Her complete 
non-resistance seemed to exasperate him. ‘‘ What a 
spiritless creature you are,”’ he said, contemptuously. 

She trembled slightly, and color flamed in her pale 
cheeks, but instantly died out. 

“You are my wife—mine—do you understand? I 
am master here—master of you—body and soul. And 
I forbid you to give your thoughts to another man. 
You must love me—me—your husband. Answer me!”’ 

She lifted her eyes—appeal, humiliation, but neither 
shame nor fear. ‘I am your wife. I do my duty. 
God who knows my heart knows that you are unjust.” 

He seized her roughly in his arms. He let her head 
fall back and put his face, ablaze with passions, close 
against hers. ‘‘Tell me, do you love me? Answer 
me!’’ And he shook her, then clasped her so tightly 
that her breathing came in gasps. 

““You—you hurt,”’ she said. 

““ Answer my question!”’ 

She looked at him. ‘‘I do not. I can not. 
you keep on—I—shall—loathe you!”’ 

He flung her into the chair and walked up and down 
before her. ‘‘ Respect! Duty!’’ He ground his teeth. 
“Why do you goad me with those words? And how 
dare you—how dare you love another man? And who 
is he—what was he? A nobody—an empty-head—a 
singing, maudlin, drawing-room mountebank—a fellow 
you would have despised had he lived—a fool—a 
nothing—a id 

She dropped in the chair, but he did not notice un- 
til, without a sound, she fell over on the floor at his feet. 

Instantly he was kneeling beside her, lifting her, 
kissing her cold face, calling her endearing names in a 
broken voice. ‘‘ Forgive me, forgiveme! But it is be- 
cause I love you so—I am mad with jealousy—I can not 
possess you—your heart. I want your love. I must 
have it. I am your slave.’’ (Continued on page 23) 


And, if 


Your Kitchen Controls the Family Health 


re-winding, a machine which wouldn’t 

break down, a lamp that did not require 

re-filling. Experience has taught you when 
to use the key, where to look for lost screws and 
bolts, and what oil will produce the most light 
with the least waste. 

It’s surprising how careful we are with the 
things upon which we depend for comfort, and the 
tools on which we rely for our livelihood. But 
how about the most important piece of machinery 
under the stars—that body of yours? It’s far 
more delicate than the most intricate mechanical 
device, much more sensitive. A marvelous affair, 
strong with minute nerves, crossed and _ criss- 
crossed with tiny feed and drain pipes, equipped 
with a furnace, storage stations, little warehouses 
to hold emergency supply—in fact it is a man- 
ufacturing plant with more departments than 
you'd ever imagine, and every one of them need- 
ing constant attention. You are as healthy and 
as capable as you are sound and normal. 


© Y= NEVER saw a clock that didn’t need 


F you exercise half the care in your body-keep- 

ing that you do in your housekeeping, there 
is no telling how long you'll live or how comfort- 
able you can be. Every pain, every ache, is a little 
warning—one of nature’s alarm signs telling you 
that something is out of order, one of the little 
wires is tangled, or a pipe is choked up. Your 
boilers may need a good cleaning. You have put 
improper fuel into your furnace, and it is 
either generating too much warmth or_ too 
little. 

We have just begun to realize the relation be- 
tween food and efficiency. A long time ago we 
found that it was advisable to analyze coal and oil 
and products we use in factories so as to discover 
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which particular grade would be cheapest in the 
long run. Cheapest, because it represented the 
maximum utility and minimum waste. Now we’re 
intelligent enough to apply the same reasoning 
to the human factory. Sounds ridiculous, doesn’t it? 
But don’t forget that a lot of people used to sneer 
at the theories upon which much of the welfare and 
safety of every community depend today. 


OR instance, how long has it been since you 
heard of typhoid in your neighborhood? Yet 
there was a time when a doctor always had at 
least one typhoid patient on his hands. But one 
day a “theorist” began snooping into drinking 
water and milk, and after fighting for years made 
us acknowledge the source of the infection lay in 
liquids. The result was the establishment of 
filtration plants and dairy supervision; and thou- 
sands of lives are now saved per annum. 

How a former generation spluttered, sputtered, 
and fumed, and protested when the board of 
health wanted to quarantine your children suffer- 
ing with diphtheria, scarlet fever, and measles. 
But it is mighty seldom in the year nineteen thirteen 
to hear of a school swept by an epidemic. And as 
for erysipelas and lots of other bi-products of un- 
cleanliness, they are largely found in the diction- 
ary, whereas in Doctor Holmes’s days, when 
physicians washed their hands after instead of 
before operations, erysipelas just came and went 
as it pleased. Blind babies grow fewer every day, 
because we know now that hideous truth that 
the sight of an infant is infected with a mother’s 
or father’s venereal disease, “supposed to have 
been cured, but lurking all the while in the blood 
like a snake in the grass.” We take no chances, 
and carefully wash the eyes of new-born babies 
with a sterilized germicide. So don’t sniff at the 


idea of scientific food analysis. Feed the body, 
don’t clog it and overload it with indigestible and 
unnutritious messes. 


HE palate is a bad guide for the stomach. Sat- 
isfying the appetite is only half the function 
of food. The more important half is providing the 
blood with its proper constituents, supplying the 
bones with minerals upon which their strength and 
soundness depend, furnishing the stomach and 
liver and kidneys with digestive and filtrative 
products and, above all, avoiding unbalanced 
rations which will turn into slime and poisons, 
and deposit excesses of saccharine and saline which 
gradually accumulate until the veins are en- 
crusted and the vital engines so overloaded with 
substances which they can’t handle that fermenta- 
tion is set up and dangerous gases generated, and 
internal decay finally results. Good health is 
a personal responsibility and a simple habit. 
It is practically regulated in the kitchen. You’re 
in reality custodian of your family’s health. You 
select the foods, decide how they shall be prepared, 
with what they shall be seasoned. You’re not 
fitted to assume this important task upon mere 
cook-book information. The age limit of the human 
race will leap beyond all previous records of civiliza- 
tion, the physical perfection of human beings will 
advance immeasurably, the number of hospitals 
will lessen, the present age of invalids will decrease 
with a slump the moment that the housewives of 
America realize the necessity of studying food 
values and learn by the reform how many unnec- 
essary years of suffering they have inflicted through 
their ignorance. 
Throw away your cook-book; it has done harm 
enough. In its place, study the best and simplest 
treatises on food in its relation to health. 
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all, that he could have forgiven 
everything but the dog. 

In the first place, he had built 
his tiny cottage at Pacific Park, where 
he and his nephew were to keep 
bachelor’s hall, because it was quiet, 
because the people of the park were of 
the quality vaguely described as nice, 
and because the dwellings and yards 
were unostentatious and followed to a 
greater or less degree the canons of 
good taste. 

When the Braxtons (affluent people 
in oil), feeling that the shortest road to 
social eminence lay parallel to the 
paths of exclusiveness, built their 
three-story ‘‘ Mission-bungalow”’ next 
door, with church bells in the tower 
and a cloister for a ball room, the judge 
sighed and put the last of his year’s 
salary into a brick wall, six feet high, 
on his side of the dividing line. 

Before it was finished, though, 
Judge McCulloch had permitted a 
temporizing door to break the monot- 
ony of the brick. ‘‘ You know, we 
might have decent neighbors some- 
time,’’ young Standage, the nephew, 
had suggested, ‘‘and then, too, the 
door rather softens the ‘Holier than 
Thou’ look of the thing. 

However, one summer of the quiet, 
rarefied atmosphere of Pacific Park 
had proven quite enough for the ex- 
uberant Braxtons. The second season 
The Cloisters was empty, and: what 
Murray Standage called the postern 
gate, swung open to a vagrant wind. 

On a day in May, the third summer, 
a for-rent sign appeared in the leaded 
front windows next door. In June, 
came the Seibert’s. There was Mrs. 
Seibert and her maid, Miss Seibert 
and her maid, the cook, a gardener, 
and a chauffeur who drove 4 six- 
cylinder dream of luxury. 

In the seat beside the chauffeur rode 
an alert-looking fox terrier. At the 
sight of the dog, Judge McCulloch 
shut the postern gate, and, after care- 
fully observing Miss Seibert in a be- 
witching pink gown, he locked it. 

At this the nephew raised his eye- 
brows. 

“Out of consideration for you, 
solely,’’ explained the judge. ‘“‘ When 
you receive thousand-dollar retainers 
as a matter of course, and twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar fees merely as a mat- 
ter of accommodation, you may be- 
gin to think about young ladies in be- 
wildering pink frocks. Do you know 
what a pink frock costs, Murray?” 

“No,” replied the young man 
frankly, ‘I don’t, and I’ll wager my 
next fee against your last year’s salary 
that you don’t either, Uncle Arnold.”’ 

“T once bought a hat for your 
mother,’ sighed the judge. ‘‘I wondered afterwards 
why the Standard Oil never investigated millinery.”’ 


: Jes M’CULLOCH felt, after 


UT ALL this was two months before the dog episode. 
The afternoon of the latter date, young Standage 
had been playing tennis at the country club courts, and 
as Judge McCulloch sat on the porch of his tiny cot- 
tage, listlessly running through the musty evidence of an 
antiquated case, he was suddenly aware of an occult, 
mental irritation. His subconscious mind was vaguely 
asking its most aggressive partner just what the matter 
might be, when an optic nerve declared that Murray 
Standage, accompanied by a fox terrier, was walking 
down the street with the young lady of the pink frock. 
The two young people seemed to know each other 
very well, and in the scraps of sentences which the ocean 
wind flung to the judge, there was a most exasperating 
lot of plural pronouns. What we had done in the first 
game of the second set, where we were going in the car 
the next day, and what that spiteful Mrs... Phelps- 
Brunson had said about us, were all lightly touched 
upon ‘within the hundred feet of cement walk that 
fronted the cottage. 
** And he hasn’t five thousand dollars to his name,”’ 
groaned Judge McCulloch. 


It was at this ill-advised juncture that: the house: 


keeper’s Angora cat chose to preen herself upon the 
cottage lawn. 

Said the Seibert fox terrier, ‘“‘Hy! That looks like 
game to me!”’ and he streaked across the grass like a 
flash from a heliograph. 


“You Might Have Known from Me,” 
You for-Years and Years” 


Repliedithe Jladzea Boldly: 
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The Angora glanced up with languid, turquoise eyes, 
and remarked in bored accents, ‘‘ Indeed! 
suming Seibert dog again!’ and daintily ran up the 
brick wall. Here, just over the judge’s violet bed, she 
arched her back in a graceful curve ‘and made a few 
disdainful remarks in cat language. 

The dog below stormed, danced and sputtered like an 
insurgent member of an Austrian parliament—all this 
in the midst of the flowers. 

The cat hissed the equivalent of ‘‘ Viper!” 


The dog used strong language, but worse than the 


language was the way he scratched the ground in rage. 

' And all the while the unconscious judge was sitting 
on his front doorstep endeavoring to solve hypotheti- 
cal problems in domestic economy. 


SE ‘TENNIS players passed the cottage and came 
in view of the wall, the cat, the dog, the: violet 
bed: Miss Seibert gave an appropriate little scream, 
and pointed to the floral devastation. Murray jumped-a 
hydrangea bush and duplicated a sprinting record made 
at Stanford several years before. The dog came back a 
wiggling, protesting point of animation under Pland: 
age’s arm. 


~Hasty apologies were made upon the ‘part of Miss" 
Seibert, and wholly unconscious® of - his disgrace, the? 
terrier preceded« his mistress to the- portals - of The 


Cloisters. 

After following with his eyes the departing vision 
of the beauty and the beast until. the entrancing 
figure of the former disappeared behind the closing 


El eWaisin “Lone” with. 


That pre-. 


- essential to. happiness?’ 
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door, with a sigh Murray turned into 
the cottage yard. , 


A? THE edge of the violet bed he - 
found an outwardly tranquil 
judge carefully appraising the rem- 
nants. 

“What a rotten shame!” 
Murray. 

Judge McCulloch quite agreed ese 
him. * 

“But it wasn’t really Eleanor’s . 
fault,’? continued the youth. : 

‘‘Eleanor’s?”’ The judge’s em- 
phasis amounted to an explosion. 

“‘Yes; Eleanor’s—Miss Seibert’s.’’ 

‘“‘Hum!”’ said the judge. ‘‘Is the 
‘Eleanor’ simply an illustration of a 
mental habit, or have you really 
progressed to that point?”’ ; 

Standage sat down upon the grass, * 
rested his back against the wall, and. 
pushed his feet out in front of him as 
far as possible. i 

“Really, sir,’ he began cautiously, 
«she certainly is a ripping girl.” 

‘‘Meaning a very fine girl?” 

“‘Much more than that,” replied 
Standage emphatically. “It isn’t. 
that she plays such a good game of 
tennis,’’ he went on reflectively, ‘but - 
she plays so square, and she is always 
letting you know what a perfectly 
stunning time she is having, and at 
the same time making you think— 
well—you are in a measure responsible 
for it—you know.” 

“‘T can imagine,” replied the judge 
gravely, but with sympathy, ‘‘and it 
is mighty fine you can come down , 
Saturdays, this way, and meet these . 
nice people—though, to tell the truth, 
your rate of speed has startled me a- 
bit. It just. occurs to me that I 
haven’t had the pleasure of meeting 
either one of the ladies myself.”’ 

“You know it is your own fault, 
Uncle Arnold,’’ replied Murray. 
“They have asked about you any. 
number of times. Eleanor—Miss 
Seibert—says her mother thinks she 

“has met you a number of years ago. 

She says she would be delighted to 

have you call.”’ 

“T thought the day they arrived,” 
said the judge slowly, “‘I had seen 
Mrs. Seibert before. I have been 
trying to place her ever since. Well, 

- as you have heard me observe, they - 
are unquestionably very nice people— 
in spite of the dog. Only, Murray, 
mightn’t it spoil our appetites for 
bread and butter—all this jam? 

Doesn’t it make the town seem pretty 

dismal as you go back?” 

“‘T believe I would as soon have the 
sun shine once a week, as not at all,” 
ventured the young man. 

“SCS ae interrogated the judge, 
“and you have decided that is the real sun, and not 

merely one of the usual satellites? How about next 

winter, when this glittering luminary shall Aye dropped 
from your horizon?” : 

Standage did not answer. : 

‘Of course,’’ went on the judge, ‘‘the Court recog- 
nizes the right of the defendant, under certain condi- 
tions, in refraining from testifying. Suppose, Murray, 
we open the whole broad question: ‘Is jam absolutely 
To digress a little, the real 
epicurean, I believe, is not the chap who only can be 
satisfied with imported flesh pots and vintage cham- 
pagnes, but rather the fellow who has~ the flavors 
which spice the meal, within himself, so to speak; and 


‘said 


t 


- who will eat what is set before him, spiced as aforesaid, 


and find in it, if not exactly a banquet for Lucullus, at 
least a comfortable, satisfying meal.”’ ; 

- *Tn Other words,’”’ said Standage slowly, “‘if a fellove 
happens to really love a girl, he could, nevertheless, get « 
along quite as well without her as with her—if he only’ 5 
thought so. ‘Uncle Arnold, do you really think that is a 
satisfying brand of philosophy? Have you found 
TGdROL aoe - 

cee NOsat yeptied the judge, ‘‘to be perfectly frank, I 
haven’t, and yet as applied to some cases, I know of no 
better. substitute. « 

Standage gazed moodily at the violet bed, and finally 
said: ‘‘And you recommend it specially; I suppose, to 
instances where the man’s bank balance occupies no ° 


~ more than four figures to the left of the decimal point.” 


The judge gathered in his. hands the violets ‘saved © 
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from the wreck, and rose stiffly. “Murray,” he said 
kindly, ‘‘I am less prone to impart alleged wisdom than 
when I was younger, and yet I am inclined to suggest 
that for the present you let jam severely alone.’ 

In spite of Judge McCulloch’s declared philosophy, 
or possibly in harmony with it, when he and his nephew 
dined together in their small dining-room, the meal was 
attended with some circumstance, and enlivened usually 
with the judge’s inexhaustible store of dry humor. 
That night, however, they ate in silence; the young 
man abstracted and pensive; the older man abstracted 
and uncompromising. Standage slipped away before 
the coffee; and the judge, still absorbed in his reflections, 
took his cigar out into the gathering darkness, and found 
a rustic seat which overlooked both his garden and the 
avenue that lay between his dwelling and the sea. 


A Piss DAY had been warm, but the night, as usual, 
came on cool, and in the garden the air hung 
heavy with the odors of flowers. From over the judge’s 
head a bird sang sleepy staffs of music, and the ocean 
answered with the muffled booming of the breakers. 

As Judge McCulloch turned his face seaward, out- 
lined against the gray of the western sky, he beheld his 
nephew, a dejected and melancholy figure, gazing for- 
lornly out over the water. The judge’s conscience smote 
him. ‘‘And yet,’’ he said aloud in gruff justification, 
‘‘what else could I have told him.”’ After a pause he 
added defiantly: ‘‘It is incontrovertible; a man’s 
happiness must lie within himself; if externals depress 
he must rise above them.”’ 

There was a rustle in a nearby bush at this, and the 
housekeeper’s cat, leisurely as ever, walked over to the 
judge and jumped upon the bench beside him. 

“‘Well, Miss Frivolity,’’ he began in a change of 
mood, ‘‘ we are pretty snug here, aren’t we? Good soci- 
ety, fine weather, a nice quiet garden, and between us 
and that irrepressible Seibert dog, a good substantial 
wall; and if you still feel insecure permit me to assure 
you that the gate therein is secure- 
ly ” He let his eyes wander to 
that portal, and stopped in startled 
surprise. ‘“‘Frivolity,’’ he said in 
astonishment, ‘‘the postern gate is 
not only ajar, it’s wide open. 
Young lady, there is treachery 
here.’’ He produced a key from his 
pocket. ‘‘That is the key to this 
gate; there is supposed to be no 
duplicate. Now the question is, 
who has been tampering with the 
lock? It could hardly have been a 
burglar, and, in spite of my preju- 
dice, I can scarce suspect the dog.”’ 

He rose abruptly. ‘‘There is 
certainly something white on the 
other side of that door. We must 
be on our guard. A dog, a burglar, 
a lady—one’s past, even, might 
come through our postern gate on 
such a night as this.” ? 

He had barely taken a step tow- 
ards the door, when, as if in answer 
to his prediction, there appeared in 
the opening, the form of a woman. 
She advanced slowly, and, as she 
came within the range of light from 
the cottage windows, Judge Mc- 
Culloch recognized the mistress of 
The Cloisters. : 

“‘T know,” she began, ‘‘ you will 
pardon the unconventionality of 
this call. You must blame your 
open gate. It looked enticing, I 
saw you sitting here, and took the 
opportunity to apologize for the 
disgraceful actions of my fox ter- 
rier.”’ 

“Tf it is the dog,’’ replied the 
judge gallantly, ‘‘who is responsi- 
ble for your visit, I shall be 
tempted to feed him upon violets 
every day.” 

“Don’t do it, Judge McCul- 
loch,’”’ smiled the lady; ‘‘you 
would only spoil his digestion and 
my observance of good manners. 
But you may suggest an induce- 
ment that would secure for me a 
call from you.”’ 

“Privileges are very apt to be 
accepted by me, Mrs. Seibert,’’ 
replied the judge, ‘‘ without in- 
ducements. Seriously, I must ask 
your pardon for my discourtesy. 
I have been a recluse all my life; 
bad habits, at my age, are hard to 
change, and this, in spite of the fact 
that I knew all along it would give 
me great pleasure to meet you.”’ 


There was a little pause, and, when the lady spoke 
again there was almost embarrassment in her tones. 
“You would be surprised, Judge McCulloch, if you 
knew how much I had wanted to see you. If my bad 
little dog had not given me this excuse, I sh8uld cer- 
tainly have invented another, because ai 


Eat JUDGE interrupted her. ‘‘ Mrs. Seibert, surely 
I have met you before. Where was it?”’ 

“What makes you think so?”’ 
excitement in her voice. 

“Will you please turn your head so the light from my 
window will fall upon it?”’ 

The man looked at her searchingly, his face almost 
as white as the one opposite him. ‘I knew you in 
Peoria, Illinois,’ he said finally, ‘‘when I was a young 
man. You were the prettiest girl in the town.” 

“Bravo, judge,”’ laughed the lady, the blood rushing 
back into her cheeks, ‘‘you do credit to a fickle sex. 
You have remembered a girl for How many years 
has it been?”’ 

The judge was beyond making careful speeches. 
““You are, or were, Alice Bowen.’’ 

““You used to bring me violets and hollyhocks. I 
always thought the combination beautiful.’’ 

“T have given up the hollyhocks,” said Judge 
McCulloch eagerly, ‘‘but I have been saving violets 
for you ever since.”’ 

“And this from a judge,” replied Mrs. Seibert sadly, 
“‘who is famed for his probity. If I only had never 
heard you make such speeches before.”’ 

The Judge: ‘‘ When?” 

Mrs. Seibert: ‘‘I refuse to admit the years. 
you imagine it was yesterday?”’ 

The Judge: ‘‘This is a miracle, no less. That we 
two should be living here at the edge of the Pacific, in 
adjoining houses. It is the millionth chance.”’ 

**No, it isn’t,’’ laughed the lady from The Cloisters. 
“Would you really like to know how it happened?’”’ 


There was a thrill of 


Can’t 


ee ce 


And There, Shamelessly in the Light Which Still Glowed from the Cottage, They Saw Eleanor Raise 


Her Lips to Murray Standage 


“Do you pretend to know?” 

“Certainly; I made it happen.”’ 

oe Your 

“To be sure,”” went on the lady. “ After you passed 
out of my life, and—Mr. Seibert died, I lived abroad. 
Part of the time in France, but oftener in England. One 
day, last winter, when I was stopping at a little town in 
Kent, I chanced to see a ‘Herald.’ In an article about 
some railroad litigation in California, your name ap- 
peared in nice big print, Judge Arnold E. McCulloch. 
I knew, of course, it could be no one but you, and I 
cannot tell you how homesick the name of an old friend 
from our home town made me. Assoon as I could make 
the necessary arrangements, I sailed for New York.”’ 

“No, because 4 

“T won’t go so far,’”’ replied Mrs. Seibert cautiously, 
“‘as to say that I wanted to see America because you 
were in it. You may remember, though, I always did 
make a specialty of friends. I know the mountains are 
sublime, and I know that the ocean is glorious; but I 
enjoy the one and am bored by the other according tc 
the company I am in.. Your name in the paper meant 
the home town, the old friends, and the old personal 
association. It gave me nostalgia.” 

“But still that does not explain is 

“Yes, it does. I reached New York in March. The 
weather was abominable. The people whom I planned 
to visit there were so changed as to be strangers. I 
made some new friends, who suddenly decided to come 
here to California. I came with them.’’ 

“Then it was a chance, after all?” 

“Not wholly,”’ replied the lady smiling. ‘‘ The ‘Her- 
ald,’ you know, spoke of you as living here.” 

‘“Mrs. Seibert——”’ 


’ 


eee BEX, Judge McCulloch, we always did 

have different ways of looking at things. When you 
were a boy—excuse me, a young man— and would oc- 
casionally call upon me, you used to affect a certain 
Stoic philosophy, the gist of which, 
as near as I understood it, was that 
one’s happiness lay entirely within 
one’s self, no matter what externals 
might be. Now I thought just the 
opposite. If you saw a tempting 
apple, you said, ‘I can be just as 
happy without it, as with it.’ I 
said, ‘I can be just as happy with 
as without it,’ and went and got it. 
I suppose, though, now, you would 
deny you ever entertained so ab- 
surd a theory.”’ 

“It certainly does seem absurd,”’ 
evaded the judge, “‘now you men- 
tion it.”’ 

“To return to my story,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Seibert, ‘‘in this case 
you were the apple... No ” she 
went on confusedly—‘“‘ not exactly 
the apple. I think I will drop the 
metaphor. I—I had a curiosity 
to see how much you had changed. 
We used to be good friends, you 
know.”’ 

“Mrs. Seibert,’’ began the man, 
““you not only made a specialty of 
friendship, you had a genius for it. 
If you knew just how often your 
memory has been a tenant of my 
brain—throughout these years—I 
wonder if you would be surprised?’’ 

“No,” replied his companion, 
“TI don’t believe I would. _Noth- 
ing, I think, would surprise me 
about you. Perhaps that is why I 
wanted to see you again. I wiil 
confess, though, when I reached 
Los Angeles, my courage failed me. 
People do change, you know.”’ 

The judge looked as though he 
would like to reply, but his com- 
panion.hurried on. ‘‘It was May 
when we arrived. The hotels were 
good, but we were tired of hotels. 
There seem to be plenty of nice 
houses for rent at the beaches, so 
we made the rounds. I couldn’t 
quite bring myself to believe that 
I wanted to go to Pacific Park—of 
course I had learned that you were 
here—though, to be sure, there was 
no reason for my making an excep- 
tion of it.” 

‘But why didn’t you drop me a 
line and ask me to eall?”’ 

**T was afraid,’’ protested Mrs. 
Seibert, ‘‘that you would say 
something like that. Don’t you 
see, I had to find out first whether I 
wanted you (Continued on page 25) 


““~hen There Was a Miracle, for Out of the Floor at the Foot of the Bed, Rose a Girl, With Black Hair 


. 
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and Grey Eyes and Red Lips; She Smiled on Me and Said, ‘Misther O’Rourke!’” 


THE LAND OF BROKEN THINGS 


BY JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


66 HIN I broke the ear off me 

mother’s best pitcher,’ said 

Chief Engineer Mickey 

O’Rourke of Light Vessel 
No. 188, ‘‘she gave me her blessing and tould me that 
niver would I find fire nor lass except in the land of 
broken things. ’Tis thrue. Me only fire is the fire un- 
dher the boilers of this ould packet, and the lass—she 
went by me like a river runs by the ould place at home. 
And so I am here to tell yez the story of McGonigle; 
for Jim, afther manny trials, found the land of broken 
things—and ’twas a strange voyage he made and the 
last por-rt was—but why put a coal to an impty pipe? 
Yez will listen.”’ 

It wasa dark night off the Columbia river bar; and we 
sat gloomily in the little cabin, feeling the surge and 
quiver of the powerful steel fabric beneath us. Mickey 
had had not a word to say all day, and now that his 
tongue was loosed we merely glanced at his gray face 
and the bright eyes and the bristling mustaches. On 
the table in front us lay the fragments of a broken lamp 
shade. 

““Yes,’? Mickey resumed, thoughtfully; “Jim Mc- 
Gonigle found the place—the land we all look for whin 
we have smashed the most precious thing we own. 

‘Twas twenty years ago I fir-rst met him on the 
ould ‘City of Paris,’ and he was thin young and wid 
the anxious look of a man who had just sipped out of 
the same cup wid trouble. He said nothing and we 
asked him little, for when he hear-rd the talk of the 
main deck, and some one sang an ould song, his 
hand wud trimble and he wud stare down at the deck 
like he saw naught but a pit to his feet. The young 
look down when they suffer; it is the ould that look 
up. 

“So we wagged our heads in the fireroom and spoke 
of a woman. None knew her; but a felley that had 
known Jim before vowed that it was a gir-rl. Let pass 
all we said. It was a gir-rl. Jim tould me about her 
two years later one wet night in Auckland whin we had 
the fireroom to oursilves. ’Twas along yar-rn and tould 
to the beat of the pumps. And the ind of it was this: 

““*She came across the field slowly, her white ar-rms 
by her sides, and her eyes fixed on the ground. And 
whin she was close by she looked up and her lip trembled 
and I—I stood there in shame and so she passed.’ 

“And did yez niver ?’ I demanded. 

“*T niver went back till two years afther,’ he groaned. 

*** And thin?’ I said. 
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‘‘ Jim flung open a furnace door and looked at the hot 
coals wid dead eyes and I asked no more. 

‘“We were shipmates for another year, and thin he 
suddintly left us in Panama; and‘I saw no more of him 
till one hot night in San Diego months afterhwar-rd, I 
met him on the street wid a big woman beside him. 
We spoke and I tould him the name of me ship, and that 
night he came down. ‘ 

“oTwas me wile,’ says he, ‘that yez saw wid me.’ 

““*Vez are a disgrace to the ould counthry,’ says I. 
‘Have yez no fire nor welcome for an ould shipmate?’ 

“And he was silent a long time. Then he lifted his 
head. ‘I can not forget,’ he whispered. 

““*But yez are wed,’ insists me bould Mickey. 

** And he still said nothing, but glowered and crushed 
one hand in the other and his brows dripped. ’Tis ill- 
blowing your own breath against the stor-rm wind, 
which was the saying of my mother (Hiven let her 
weary bones lie soft and war-rm!), and I thought and 
thought, and the big woman’s face rose before me and 
thin I knew that Jim had tried to drown sorra and made 
a fool of himsilf by thinking that one woman cud make 
him forget ihe woman. 

“**Sail wid us,’ I says. 

***T will,’ answers me bould Jim. 

“«Thin go get your kit and say good-by.’ 

““*No,’ says he, ‘I will niver see me wife again. Let 
her have me things and me money which I have saved.’ 

“ois no way to do,’ I protested. ‘She is your 
wedded wife; go and tell her what you are going to do.’ 


$69) UT he would not and tur-rned in in me own bunk, 

and the nixt mor-rning the chief engineer signed 
him on and we wor-rked together for six months up and 
down the Coast. And at the ind of the time Jim came 
to me and said, ‘I’m quitting. I must be on my way.’ 

“Where to?’ demands me bould Mickey. 

“To annywhere,’ says he. 

““*Vez have saved much money and yez are free to 
go and come,’ says I. 

““*T have no money,’ he answered me bouldly. ‘I 
have sent it all to the woman in San Diego, and now she 
is married again and I am going on my way.’ 

““*Where to?’ I repeats. 

‘“‘But he would not.say, and I lost sight of him for 


two years. We met up in Honolulu, on 
Fort Street by the coffee house, and I 
perceived that he was grown gray and 
har-rd-faced. 

“And how has the wor-rld used you?’ I greeted him. 

““Wid har-rd blows,’ says Jim, and stretched his big 
ar-rms like a man waiting for a fight. 

*“*Aar-rd knocks make a man,’ I answered him. 
“And yez look to me likedess than a man.’ 

‘emis me hear-rt is gone,’ says he, scowling. 

**¢Mhin find it again,’ I ur-rges the poor divil. 

**Tis broke,’ he mutters. 

“‘And it came back on me that the felley’s hear-rt 
was gone to the land of broken things and that he wud 
niver find it, for he had broken what was most precious 
to him whin he stood and let the gir-rl he loved pass by. 
So I tur-rned the conversation and tould him me own 
troubles wid boilers and poor fires and a crew widout 
backs or ar-rms. 

‘** He listened and said, ‘Have you a ber-rth on your 
ould packet for a real fireman?’ 

““*T have,’ says I. ‘I am chief fireman and me in- 
flooence wid the engineer strikes envy into the bosoms 
of all. Come along and ye shall wor-rk.’ 

*“So we sailed for Pago-Pago and thince across the 
shining seas to Auckland, and once more on a rainy 
night, while we lay in por-rt, Jim repeated the story of 
the gir-rl he had lost. 

““«There are manny others,’ says I, in comfort to him. 

““*There are not,’ says he. ‘I thought there were: 
but whin I have made love to thim, and they look at 
me out of their lifted eyes and I see their lips grow soft 
I—I raymimber. Me hear-rt is broke, Mickey, for the 
gir-rl that is gone.’ 

“Thin I sat down and tould him what me mother 
(Saints be good to her blessed soul!) had spoken to me 
o’nights of the land of broken things. ‘Yez must.go 
there,’ says I. ‘’Tis there that your hear-rt is—and 
the gir-rl.’ 

“**And where is that land?’ he demanded. 

“**Tf I were wise-I would know,’ I answers him. 
‘There is an ould pitcher me mother loved there and— 
other things. But I am only poor Mickey O’Rourke 


-wid neither knowledge nor wisdom.’ 


“«*T will find it,’ says he bouldly. And by the light 
of his eyes I knew he would try and that he had been 
brought up on a hillside and had seen the little people 


in the mist. Some of us are bor-rn blind and others of | 


us can see wid the eyes shut. (Continued on page 17) 
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for LAW BREAKERS 


What Has Been Published * 

The scene is laid in the mountains of the south. We 
are introduced to Colonel Hale, his son Martin, and his 
daughter Mollie. Also Brother Oliver, the ‘‘Shepherd”’ 
of Lightning Ledge, and his wayward son, Bud, who is 
deeply in love with Mollie. 

A revenue officer is shot at night in a moonshiner’s 
cabin, on Colonel Hale’s plantation. Brother Oliver 
accuses Martin of the shooting, which he firmly denies. 
Martin in turn tries to make Bud confess the murder. 
Bud claims to. know nothing about it. 

A young college graduate, Wilbur Mims, comes to stay 
at Colonel Hale’s home, becoming deeply interested in 
his daughter Mollie. Bud grows jealous of him, and also 
suspicions that Mims is in the mountains acting as a spy. 
66 AW! Paw, what do you reckin?” and Serepty 

burst excitedly into the room where her 
father was putting on a long-preserved Sun- 
day suit. ‘‘Bud’s goner meetin’.” 

Her eyes were sparkling; always they wore a startled 
look as if just being alive was quite the most wonderful 
thing that had ever happened to her. She spoke in little 
explosive gasps—it was her natural tone. Brother 
Oliver paused and stared at the child, radiant in a white 
frock and blue sash. Her face.was slightly flushed, and 
a quaint, half wistful smile was about her lips. 

“Bud what?’? demanded her father. ‘‘Bud goner 
meetin’?”’ 

“Yes, suh, Paw—the fust time in five 
years—since Maw died.’”’ The child 
crept into her father’s arms and nestled 
there. ‘‘I sho’ would be mighty glad if 
Bud got religion, an’—an’ led at prayer 
meetin’ sometime.’’ Earth offered no 
higher eestasy than this to the little maid. 
She looked up into her father’s face and a 
mistiness in his old eyes brought a sud- 
den mistiness to her own. 

“‘Serepty, I knowed your prayers’d 
be answered,”’ said the old man at last, 
gratefully. . ‘I knowed it, Serepty. My 
boy!”’ 

“T’m afraid it ain’t our prayin’ so 
much, Paw, as it is Mollie Hale,’”’ Serepty 
explained. ‘‘He’s goin’ with her. He 
sent her a note askin’ to ’scort her, an’ 
told the nigger to tell her to come on an’ 
meet him here ’cause his new shoes is 
tight.” 

‘“‘Serepty, is Bud-settin’ up to Mollie 
Hale?”’ asked her father, earnestly. 

“Yes, suh, Paw,’ replied the child. 
““Since she come back from the city he 
don’t cuss so much an’ he’s most quit 
chawin’ an’ drinkin’.”’ 

“God bless Mollie Hale!’’ exclaimed 
the old man, fervently. 

He took his little worn testament from 
the spool what-not in the corner, and 
went to the window where he stood look- 
ing out on the purple, shadowed hills. 
Bud going to meeting! That wilful, 
headstrong, dare-devil son at church! It 
meant more to the father than anything 
else could have then! There was.a little 
thanksgiving on his lips. And to Serepty 
it meant something, too. The father 
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The colonel turned to Serepty. 

‘Mollie an’ the others’ll be by in a few minutes,’ he 
told her, ‘if you want to wait for ’em.”’ 

Together, silently, the two old men went out, side by 
side. Then, after a few minutes: 

“Hallo!”” came Mollie’s cheery hail from the gate. 

**Hallo!”” answered Serepty. She gave a final hur- 
ried pat to her blue sash, a last jerk at her snowy skirt, 
a quick dab at her flatly combed hair, and ran to the 
long window in pleasurable excitement. ‘‘ Come right 
in,’”’ she called. 

Mollie entered, followed by Mims. 
ing, dropped a quaint curtesy. 

“‘Reckin Bud ain’t quite ready yit,’’ she told Mollie. 
‘*He’s havin’ a powerful lot 0’ trouble with his new 
shoes. I’ll go tell him you’re here.”’ 

Primly the little maid left the room, her stiff skirts 
swishing audibly. 

“Oh, vanity thy name is woman!”’ apostrophized 
Mims. ‘‘ What is happiness after all but a sky blue 
sash, and ——”’ 

“Mr. Mims!” Mollie reproved, 

His face became instantly serious. 

“T don’t think it’s fair of you,”’ he said, ‘‘ to assume 


Serepty, flush- 


“‘And—and you'll be presented to King Edward ?” 

A faint suggestion of a smile played about his lips. 

“TI suppose the king will do himself that honor,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Miss Hale,’’ he went on seriously. ‘‘I may not 
see you again after today, but I don’t want you ever to 
think too badly of me.’’ 

Mollie looked up with a start. 

“It may be that I shall leave this afternoon,’’ he re- 
sumed. ‘“‘If certain things come to pass I will be ! 
Perhaps you may remember after awhile, that in a way 
you have been a guide to me.’’ 

“T don’t understand,”’ said Mollie. 

Mims didn’t answer, and finally she glanced up into 
his eyes, which told plainly the story that lay there. 


66 HAT—what a peculiar ring?’’ she remarked idly, 
at last. It broke an avkward silence that had 
fallen between them. 

‘““My college society,’’ he answered absently: 

‘Martin has one like it.”’ 

“T didn’t know he was a U. of V. man,” said Mims. 

“Oh, he isn’t. I think he must have found it. He 
came in one night and said he had been helping some 
one who was hurt. He had the ring then. I noticed it 
was stained with blood. He cleaned it off.” 

Where there had been almost tenderness in Mims’ 
eyes there came now a quick eagerness; 
where there had been serious lines in his 
face there came sternness. The lips were 
closed tightly, and when he spoke there 
was a strained, forced, metallic note. 
Mollie noted neither; he was going away. 

“What night was that?” he asked 
still casually. 

““Oh, before you came,”’ she responded 
listlessly. ‘‘The night Bud Oliver wen: 
to Atlanta—Thursday, I remember. Ail 
of us, except Martin, had been to prayer 
meeting.”’ 

“Did he tell you who was hurt?”’ 

‘*He said it was a stranger who was 
passing. Why?’’ 

“Did he say what became of the 
stranger?’’ 

“‘No. He didn’t seem to regard it very 
seriously.”’ 

“Did he tell you how he got the ring?”’ 
His voice was hard, incisive. ‘‘ No, don’t 
answer that,’’ he exclaimed suddenly, 
almost fiercely. ‘“‘It isn’t fair to ask ycu 
that. I hope you will forgive me—I 
quite forgot myself.” 

Mollie rose bewildered. 

“T don’t understand,”’ she said again. 

**T can’t explain,’’ said Mims more 
calmly. ‘‘Some time you will under- 
stand and hate me.”’ He spoke bitterly, 
but there was infinite longing in his eyes. 

“TI shall go now,’ he said, finally. 
“Tt will be good-bye. Try not to think 
too harshly of me.’’ 

For one instant he held her impassive 
hand, and bowed over it until his lips 
were nearly touching it, then he straight- 
ened up again. 


” 


“Believe me, I would not have it other- 


glanced at her; she was dusting off the 
one ornament of the room—a case of hair 
~ flowers. 

“Don’t do that, Serepty,’’ he said in 
mild reproof. ‘‘It’s a sin to work on the Sabbath.” 

“Yes, suh, Paw.” 

After awhile Colonel Hale came. It was the first 
time the two men had seen each other since that meet- 
ing at the Hale place when the preacher had done 
mercilessly the thing he conceived to be his duty. 
There was a momentary embarrzssment, then Colonel 
Hale took the proferred hand. 

“I just came on ahead o’ the others to see if you’d 
walk over to meetin’ with me,’’ he explained, apologeti- 
eally. I know we’ve had—er—er—a few words, but 
we ain’t missed goin’ to meetin’ together for nigh on 
twenty years, an’—er——”’ 

“IT done my duty, Colonel,’’ said Brother Oliver. 
I’d a done the same thing if it’d been my boy.”’ 

“T reckin you would, Wash, I reckin you would!”’ 
mused the colonel. 

“Reckin we might as well be gettin’ along,’ said 
Brother Oliver. 

* This story began in the September number. The 
back issues will be sent on receipt of ten cents. 


He Removed the Coat, Took it Firmly In His Powerful Hands and Ripped it to Pieces 


always that I am laughing at people. It isn’t that.” 

“T know it,’’ Mollie apologized hurriedly. ‘‘I didn’t 
quite mean that.’”’ Her tone became frivolous again. 
*“Now, sir, I’m going to dismiss you.”’ 

“Yes, I know,” said Mims. 

“It’s just Bud, you know,” Mollie explained. ‘‘He 
hasn’t been to church for years, and he’s going with me 
today. I seem to exert a good influence over him; I’m 
trying to be his good fairy.”’ 

She sank into a chair, and Mims stood leaning against 
a table beside her. 

“‘T’m going away very soon,”’ he said gravely, after 
a pause. 

“Going away!’’ Mollie repeated. 

“Abroad,’”’ he said. | 

“Abroad!”’ she echoed. There was a vague tugging 
at her heart strings. 

“To London, as assistant secretary of the American 
Embassy.”’ 
“ Why, 

Mollie. 

“I’m not so sure,”’ he replied, gravely. 


that’s perfectly delightful!’ exclaimed 


wise,’’ he said, earnestly. 

Turning suddenly, he left the room 
through the long, French window, with 
not a backward glance. Mollie stood 
staring after him, amazed and heart-broken. Still she 
did not understand. 


x 


EREPTY fluttered in and looked about. 

‘“Where is he?”’ she asked, disappointed. 

““Gone,’’ said Mollie. ‘‘Gone!”’ 

“‘T knew you’d come with him,’’ Serepty babbled; 
he’s so handsome. Kinder sparkin’ you, ain’t he?’’ 

“*Serepty!”’ 

“Reckin Bud’s kinder sparkin’ you, too, ain’t he?” 
the child rippled on unabashed. ‘‘ He said he’d be here 
in a minute.”’ 

Mollie sank into a chair weakly. Her eyes were 
dimmed by unbidden tears. Something went rushing, 
tearing through her brain; then suddenly she looked up 
at Serepty and laughed. Serepty gazed at her in pained 
astonishment, then down at her own clothing in dismay. 

Bud came into the room. 

“What do you think of that for a coat?’’ he in- 
quired proudly. 

Mollie saw and laughed, almost wildly. Bud, too, 
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looked at her in astonishment; Serepty crept to him, 
staring at Mollie with fierce, heart-broken anger in her 
face. 

“Bud, she’s laffin’ at you—laffin’ at you!”’ the child 
blazed suddenly. ‘‘She’s makin’ fun o’ your pretty 
clothes, Bud. She thinks she’s better’n us!” 


Pos a moment Bud did not understand, but at last he 

did, whereupon he removed the new coat, took it 
firmly in his powerful hands and ripped it to pieces. 
Mollie didn’t like it—there was nothing to be done 
now to mollify Bud’s passion. 

“Bud, Bud, don’t!” Mollie appealed wearily, as she 
started toward him, swaying slightly. 

“Git away, Mollie Hale!’? sto.med Serepty, in a 
passion. ‘“‘ You shain’t tech him. He’s my brother! I 
hate you—I hate you!”’ 

“‘Serepty!’”’ Bud exclaimed; then more softly, as his 
great arms clasped the trembling figure of the raging 
child: ‘‘Thar, don’t talk that way to Mollie.” 

Reluctantly she passed into the room beyond, and 
Bud turned to Mollie. 

“T done it ’cause I thought you’d like it,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘I wanted to look sort o’ like that—that 
other feller, but I reckin I cain’t do nothin’ you’d like.”’ 

‘Please don’t, Bud, please don’t!” 
Mollie sank back again into the chair, 
sobbing. ‘I didn’t mean to—I don’t 
know what’s the matter. I feel as if 
something terrible were about to hap- 
pen.” 

‘Mollie!’ Bud extended his arms 
toward hers. ‘‘I know I ain’t good 
enough, Mollie, but I loves you.” 

“Bud! Bud!” 

“‘T’ve loved you ever since you was a 
teeny gal, Mollie,’ he continued, his 
voice soft as a woman’s. ‘‘ You growed 
an’ went away to school, but every vaca- 
tion when you come home it was like 
God’s sunshine to me. Paw didn’t have 
no money to send me to school, so I 
worked an’ dreamed o’ you. An’ then, 
a while ago when you come home to stay, 
it was like God had give you to me until— 
that city feller come.’’? He paused a mo- 
ment, fiercely fighting back some strong 
emotion. ‘‘I know I ain’t as good as you, 
Mollie, but I’m trying to be better ’cause 
I loves you, I loves you.” 

Mollie’s face was crimson, but she was 
calm, quite calm now. She understood 
and went to him. 


eh Ses you don’t understand,” she 
said gently. ‘‘I never thought— 
never dreamed of this.”’ 

“Tother day when you 
me a 

“Tt was only gratitude for the locket,” 
she explained, hurriedly. 

Bud’s eyes were suddenly vacant with 
wonder. 

‘‘Then it warn’t ’cause you love me?”’ 
he asked. 

““Not that way, Bud. Asa dear, good 
friend, as my old playmate, yes.”’ 

Ideals were crashing about Bud Oliv- 
er’s ears, and he stood dumb, dazed for a 
minute. Then, suddenly, hesaw. Mollie 
noted a subtle change creeping into his 
face and eyes. 

“Don’t you see, Bud, that I—that you *? she 
tried to explain, ‘“‘that it wouldn’t do?’’ she ended 
desperately. 

“Is it "cause you love somebody else?’’ Bud asked 
evenly. ‘‘ Mebbe that—you do love somebody else?’’ 
His tone rose. ‘‘ Answer me!’’ he thundered suddenly. 

“Bud!’’ Mollie confronted him angrily now. 

The face of the mountaineer was flaming with passion, 
his eyes glittered and he gripped her arm until his pow- 
erful fingers sank into the tender flesh. 

“Is it that man?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Answer me!”’ 

The girl winced under the pain of his crushing fingers, 
and slowly her head sank forward. 

“You have no right to question me,” she said 
faintly. ‘‘Let me go. You are hurting me.” 


kissed 


BoP LEFT her for a moment and stood staring out 
one of the long windows. Lightning Ledge was 
crowned with shimmering light, white clouds drifted 
aimlessly about the peak of Lookout. Then he came 
back to her with desperation in his eyes. 

“Mollie, would it make any difference if he wasn’t— 
wasn’t here?”’ he asked. Mechanically his hand went 
to his hip. Mollie, comprehending suddenly, seized the 
hand and dragged it away. 

“Bud! Bud!” she exclaimed in sudden terror—ter- 
ror for that man who had come into her life and gone out 
so strangely. ‘‘ You must not, Bud; you must not.” 


The mountaineer stood staring at her, then he shook 
his head, and the devil-light faded from his eyes. 

“*T forgot, Mollie,’’ he said humbly, and a great wave 
of tenderness swept over him. ‘‘I hurt your arm an’ I 
didn’t mean to. Why, little gal, I wouldn’t have done 
it for the world. 1’d cut my throat if it’d please you!” 

Mollie was weeping softly. 

**Dear Bud!” she sobbed. 

*“You don’t hate me, do you?”’ he asked gently. 

The girl looked into the eyes grown quiet, and there 
she saw not love but adoration. 

‘*No,”? she said. ‘‘Now you understand, don’t 
you?”’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ he said humbly. ‘I ain’t your kind. 
But some day, little gal, if ever you need a friend who'd 
go through hell an’ high water for you, come to me.” 
Reverently he bent and kissed the small hand. ‘“‘ They 
ain’t nothin’ I wouldn’t do for you,’’ he added. 

‘And we shall be friends—good friends, always?’’ 

- Thar wouldn’t be no use livin’ if we warn’t that,” 
he replied simply. ‘‘It won’t hurt none if I just keep 
on lovin’ you. No, I shain’t never say another word 
about it. I wants fyou to be happy, that’s all; an’ if 
folks don’t let you be happy just lemme know an’ I’ll 
make’em,”’ he added fiercely. ‘‘Go on to meetin’ now.”’ 
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opposite that into which Bud had gone. Then for a 
time Mims moved about the room noiselessly, He 
opened asmall grip, took.a slip of paper from it, glanced 
at it, and placed it in his pocket. He closed the grip; a 
door opened behind him. 

*“Hello,’’ came in Bud’s voice. 

“Good morning,’’ Mims responded, turning care- 
lessly. 

“Anything particular?” asked Bud after a pause. 

“No, just dropped in.” : 

“Everybody gone to meetin’,” Bud continued. 
“*Ain’t nobody here but me.” He paused; Mims 
didn’t answer. ‘‘ Mebbe you knowed it?”’ 

“Perhaps I did.” 


UD was puzzled. His face showed it clearly. He 
came close to Mims and looked him up and down. 

“T reckin you know I don’t like you?” he remarked. 

“JT didn’t suppose you did.”’ ; 

“‘T wanted to shoot you the fust time I seed you, an’ 
I kind o’ reckin I’d have done right. Then I thought 
you was a revenue—an’ now thar’s another reason. 
It’s a gal.” 

‘Tt isn’t necessary to mention her name,’’ Mims said 
coldly. 

“‘What are you up here in the hills for 
anyhow?”’ Bud demanded. ‘“‘’Taint for 


yer health.” 

Mims lighted a cigar and leaned care- 
lessly against the edge of a table. 

“You mentioned revenue officers,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘Are you interested. in 
them?”’ 

‘“Most everybody up here is,” Bud 
said. ‘‘I like to know who they are, 
myself.” 

“You want to know so they may be 
murdered as that one was in the cabin on 
Lightning Ledge,’’ Mims went on. I 
dare say I’d be killed if I was a revenue, 
eh?” 

“*Reckin you ain’t fur wrong, Mistuh.” 

Mims coughed slightly as if from the 
smoke of the cigar, and the negro, Cap, 
with revolver drawn, crept silently in at 
the door behind the mountaineer. 

“‘Well,’? Mims told him, still quietly, 
“if it would be any satisfaction for you 
to know, I may tell you I’m a member of 
the United States Secret Service.”’ His 
hand moved slowly toward his hip. 

“You spy!’ Bud flamed, and Mims 
found himself looking into the barrel of a 
revolver. He didn’t appear at all discon- 
certed, but he was studying the impas- 
sioned face of the mountaineer closely. 

_ “Well?” he demanded at last impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Are you going to do it? Or 
are you waiting for help? Take my word 
for it, you’ll need it.”’ 

“‘T reckin I can tend to you by my- 
-self.”’ 


‘““There’s someone behind you.”’ 


‘*Bud laughed disagreeably. 


Fizullin Goch, 


———— 


“Well,” He Demanded, At Last, Impatiently—“‘Are You Going to Do It?” 


Mollie passed out the window, and the mountaineer 
sank down into a chair to adjust himself to a condition 
he had never dreamed of—a life without Mollie Hale. 
Faintly, from the meeting house in the distance, he 
heard the singing of a hymn. 


XI. 


There’s a land that is fairer than day, 
And by faith we can see it afar, 

For the Father waits over the way, 
To prepare us a dwelling place there. 


ILBUR MIMS paused at the long window leading 
into the living-room of the Oliver home and lis- 
tened to the faint echo of the song wafted to him by a 
warm breeze which idled along from the direction of the 
little meeting-house. When the resonant chorus had 
died away he entered the room. At his heels came a 
giant negro, Cap, a new field hand at the Hale planta- 
tion. Neither made a sound; a robin perched on the 
veranda rail watched them curiously. 

“*He’s in there,’? Mims told the black man in an 
undertone, and he indicated one of the rooms. ‘‘I’m 
going to try to make him give the danger signal which 
will bring the other men here. There may be some 
shooting. We must take them all or none. Stay in 
there. If I need you, come. If necessary to shoot, 
shoot. That’s all.’ 

Cap nodded silently, and disappeared into the room 


“*Cain’t catch me with an old trick like 
that.” 

Cap’s thumb pressed on the revolver 
hammer and slowly it came back until it 
clicked into place. There was no mis- 
taking that sound. Bud stared steadily 
at Mims with his revolver still in posi- 
tion. He didn’t fire because it would 
have been suicide. Slowly he turned his head; Cap 
grinned cheerfully, showing his white teeth. 


ITH a sudden movement, Mims swept Bud’s re- 
volver aside. 

“*Don’t,”’ he said, ‘that might go off.”’ 

Bud laughed dangerously and flung his revolver down 
on the table. Mims picked it up. 

**Put down that thar gun, nigger, an’ git outer here,”’ 
commanded Bud, “or I’ll kick you so hard I’ll turn you 
wrong side out’ards.”’ 

Mims nodded to Cap, and the black man disappeared 
as quietly as he had come. Bud turned back to Mims, 
who was examining the revolver. 

“Reckin yer want me?’’ he asked. 

“Why, no,’”’ replied Mims. ‘“‘I see one of these cart- 
ridges has been fired?”’ 

“Yes, I shot a dog with it,” 
was almost a snarl. 

“No, I don’t want you, Oliver,’’ Mims continued. 
“‘T’m looking for a murderer.” 

“So you don’t think I killed that feller?”’ 

“e No. > 

“Perhaps you know who did?” 

*T think so.”’ 

** An’ are you goner take him to jail?’? Mims didn’t 
answer. ‘‘Oh, I see,’”’ Bud went on tauntingly. ‘‘ You 
ain’t goner to take him to iail (Continued on page 21) 


Bud laughed again; it 
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The Inherent Goodness 


AM not sur- 
I prised at the 

wickedness of 
mankind; I am 
surprised at its 
goodness. 

T am not ap- 
palled by the rec- 
ord of crimes in 
the daily paper; I 
am amazed that 
they are so few. 

When I think of 
the inflammable 
nature of the human heart, of the 
strength of our passions, of the many 
who grow up devoid of habits of 
self-control, of the continual stream of 
degenerates pouring from the slums into 
the bosom of the state, I wonder what 
holds us all as decent as we are. 

And I am convinced that the fear of 
law and the fear of hell hereafter have 
very little to do with keeping us straight. 

The tremendous force at work, con- 
serving society and restraining men and 
women from outrageous acts, is, I be- 
lieve, human nature’s inherent, persist- 
ent goodness. 

All views of men based on the idea 
that they are by nature “‘miserable sin- 
ners’? who are only to be held in check 
by fear, are unsound and fruitful of evil. 

All governments, religions, and laws 
seem to be founded on the notion that 
people in general are bad and need to be 
restrained. 

The coming government, religion, and 
law will start from the principle that men 
are to be trusted, believed in and loved. 
The world will never be saved except by 
faith—in people. 


Sympathy with Joy 


UCH that is called sympathy is not 
that at all. It is a form of selfish- 
ness, an irritable sensitiveness to pain. 

Tt is illustrated in the Jew, who, when 
a tramp told him a tale of hunger and 
woe, exclaimed: “‘Ikey, Ikey, throw this 
man out. He’s breaking my heart!”’ 

Real sympathy is sympathy with an- 
other’s joy and work. This feeling is 
productive, stimulating, helpful; also 
rare. An English poet wrote: ‘“‘Any- 
body can sympathize with the sufferings 
of a friend, but it requires a very fine 
nature to sympathize with a friend’s suc- 
cess. Sympathy with joy intensifies the 
sum of joy in the world; sympathy with 
pain does not really diminish the amount 
of pain.” 

Another writer put the knife exactly 
in the point of the disease when he wrote 
his famous maxim: ‘There is something 
in the adversity of even our best friends 
that is not exactly displeasing.” 

The test of manhood comes when we 
rejoice with those who rejoice; anybody 
can weep with them that weep. 

Sympathy with pain is good, but only 
when there is sympathy with pleasure. 
Pain-sympathy is a -by-product of a 
world of competition, it is the human 
tribute we pay to the fallen in the great 
war of getting-on; joy-sympathy will be 
the characteristic of the coming era of 
co-operation, the noblest tingling of the 
humanity-nerve. 


The Waste of Struggle 


HE time-honored doctrine is that 
knocks and disappointments and 
opposition are good for us. 

I want to question that. 
be some truth in it, but there is a deal of 
humbug in it also. 

How often it is made to cover the 
grossest selfishness and cruelty! The 
parent kicks his boy out into the world 
and comforts himself with the smug re- 
flection that it will do him good. As a 
matter of fact the parent’s sympathy, 
time and effort would have done him 
more good; but these take self-denial; 
and the other theory fits in nicely with 
laziness. 

The indolent teacher multiplies ob- 
stacles for his pupil to cover his own in- 
ability to teach. 

It is very common for people, of means 
to indulge in the reflection that poverty 


There may ~ 


is really what makes men. It does not. 
It spoils men, and that more surely than 
riches. 

Much of the struggle of souls with the 
forces that would overcome them is pure 
waste. 

The soul’s business is to create, to 
work and to enjoy. It can do this best 
always in the direction of least resist- 
ance. It is not by fighting, it is by work- 
ing that character grows strong. 

“The note of perfect personality is not 
rebellion but peace.”’ 


Renters 


TH E modern city is full of renters. 

The cities are the firing-line of 
progress. They are preparing the race 
gently for the time when everybody will 
be a renter. 

It is significant that almost all modern 
sociological reforms aim at the home- 
steader. Single-tax, socialism, commun- 
ism, nationalism and the like are really 
striking at the property instinct. 

The world has been developing the 
lust for private property for a good many 
thousand years. It is natural. Emerg- 
ing from beasthood we have carried over 
the beast principle of struggle, the sur- 
vival of the strongest, and grabbing 
what you can and holding it. 

The idea of co-operation, of effort 
made to fielp one another and to give 
equal opportunity and justice to all, is a 
plant of slow growth. So is the oak, yet 
it grows and becomes mighty. 

Does the increase of the renting popu- 
lation point to the day when we shall all 
be renters, acknowledging, even glorying 
in, our tenancy, recognizing humanity 
to be the only true owner of things, and 
all souls but life-tenants, pouring their 
efficiency into the common good, and 
making their own lives cheerful and 
strong by the joy of seeing all other lives 
about them equally strong and cheerful? 


One Disadvantage in Being Good 


NE of the disadvantages of being 
kind is the fatal consequence of your 
reputation, 

Once let it be known that you are gen- 
erous and the army of beggars moves to 
besiege you. 

Furthermore, when you have helped a 
person he usually acts as if he had a 
claim upon you, that what was at first a 
liberal impulse has become a duty; so 
that if you fail at any tim® to repeat your 
aid to him, you have a feeling that he 
looks upon you as disloyal and hypo- 
critic, and that you have done him more 
wrong than if you had never assisted him 
at all. 

The utterly selfish have none of this 
bother. They never do good to anyone 
intentionally excépt themselves, conse- 
quently nothing is expected of them. 


The Grace of Quitting 


HE one character I admire deeply is 
a good quitter. 

I do not mean one who is quickly dis- 
couraged. I mean one who knows when 
to stop. 

To use an overworked phrase, I like a 
man or woman who has, like a railway, 
“good-terminal facilities.”’ 

And this in no matter what. 

I don’t mind if you reproach me once. 
TI doubtless need it, and may profit by it. 
But when you go on and reproach me 
regularly, all the good of it is gone and I 
have no wish left but to run away. 

Wearisome beyond words are the 
many, many books I read that keep on 
saying the same thing over and over. 
To such a degree that I am suspicious of 
any printed matter a column long. It is 
well-nigh certain the point might have 
been made in a stickful or two. 

One of the greatest compliments I 
ever had was in a review of one of my 
books by a newspaper, wherein it was 
stated that I had ‘‘failed to guard my 
statements sufficiently.” — 3 

Heaven’ forbid! If a man were to 
guard every statement sufficiently to 
prevent everybody from misunderstand- 
ing him he would never say but one thing 
in his life; all the rest of his years would 
have to be spent in explaining that. — 


Perfect Biscuit a= 


Perfectly Baked ,f 


DeliveredinPer- 
fect Condition 


This has been accomplished 
by the National Biscuit 
Company 


A steadfast purpose to make perfect 
the products of the National Biscuit 
Company, whether known as 
crackers, wafers, snaps, jumbles, 
cookies, or cakes, has inspired this 
company to unprecedented efforts. 


It has resulted in the building of 
model bakeries that permit the exer- 
cise of a care previously unrealized, 
that permit the exercise of skill pre- 
viously undeveloped, that permit of 
a cleanliness previously unattained. 
It has resulted in the invention of 
machines and manufacturing methods 
previously unthought of. 


The purpose is realized by the de- 
velopment of packages that permit 
the delivery of perfect biscuit, made 
from materials selected with almost 
unbelievable care, baked under ideal 
conditions, with all their oven good- 
ness. and freshness retained. 


At the grocery stores of the Nation, 
from coast to coast, you will find the 
many varieties of biscuit baked by 
the National Biscuit Company. Some 
of these will be found in the famous 
packages bearing the In-er-seal Trade 
Mark, others in glass-front cans; 
some in attractive small tins. All of 
them are perfect biscuit in perfect 
condition, perfectly delivered. 


Buy biscuit 
baked by 3 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Always Look for that Name 


“NATIONAL | 
© BISCUIT. ‘i 
COMPANY 


Beautiful shoes are the necessary accompani- 
ment to the stylish dress or gown. 


The shoes make or mar the entire costume, therefore the 
careful woman is most particular about her footwear. 

The “Society” shoe is beautifully fashioned—in many different styles—for 
all occasions. It is famous as “‘the shoe for particular women. 


shoes is made of the finest leather through and 
through. No substitutes for leather are ever used. 


Every pair of “Society” 


Every pair is designed, made and finished by master 
artisans, who are famed for making beautiful shoes. You 
can’t find better leather, more style or greater comfort in shoes 
costing a dollar more. 
The * sells at $3.50 to $4.00. 


The dealer will show you a style to harmonize with any costume. 


The style here shown is No. 5215, a patent chrome welt, high 16 button, 
mat top, one anda half inch heel, over our Ultra last. 


Society” 


The “Society” like all other shoes made by us, has our well known “Star” 
trade mark on the heel and our name on the sole. 


More than 20,000 merchants sell them—usually only one merchant in a 
town. 


Don’t just go into any store and ask for them, but look up the “Star 


Brand” dealer, or write to us for name of nearest dealer. 


Let your next pair be “Society” shoes—then you will know 
why— 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better’ 
“Society” No. 5215 


) ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 


Branch of International Shoe Co. ST.LOUIS 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial | 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
1 As Low As Any Dealer? 


© More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
S| 21500n a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on 
® a first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish § 
5, pPlan—and so can you. We offer to send you 
fan instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
* with the understanding that if it is not 
_ sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
| than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
| so that the trial will cost you absolutely : 
S| nothing,—you and yourfriendstobe thejudge } 

4 and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms , 


Take Three Years to PAG If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the = 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 

# It is the most beautiful plano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth aslow as the Cornish. You should have this important 


information before making your selection. Write Zornish Zo Washington, N. J. j. 
h for it today and please mention this paper ¢9 Established Over 50 Years 


ATENTS SECURED OR OUR FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch*for free search of Patent 
Office Records. Patents advertised free. Howto Obtain a 
Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- F 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $6. 30 


Full weight 36 pounds. New, clean and odorless, 
pound Pillows sii .O8 per pair. Satisfaction bbe sa 
Write for FREE catalogue. Address SOUTHERN 


FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept. 1111, Greensboro, N. C. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


THE POACHER IN LOVE 


By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


ONOR and 
scrupulous- 
ness are 

ideals which 
should not be laid 
away on the 
shelves of our 
souls, but should 
be part of the well- 
used furnishings of 
our daily lives. We 
respond to these 
ideals when we see 
them represented 
in novels or on the 
other people’s actions, 


stage, or in 
and we should not fail to remember that 
when we ourselves are tested we have no 
right to sacrifice these high principles to 
some strong but unworthy desire. 
Certain girls and men who have a fair 


amount of honor and _ scrupulousness 
where business or ordinary social affairs 
are concerned, appear to lack these qual- 
ities entirely when it comes to a question 
oflove. Ifsucha girl sees aman to whom 
she is attracted and whom she learns is 
engaged, she does not let that fact pre- 
vent her from trying to win him away 
from his fiancee. If such a man sees a 
girl whom he wants to marry, he will try 
to win her even if she is on the eve of 
marriage with some one else. 

A good many letters have come to me 
from girls anxious to attract young men 
who are the property of other girls. 
While they are distasteful to read, there 
is a distressing side to them, for the writ- 
ers are so much in love that they have 
lost the sense of what is due to others. 
Strong desire and even suffering do not 
give the girl any more right to steal away 
another girl’s lover than to take her 
jewelry or clothes. . She has no moral 
right to be a poacher in love. 

The extracts from the three following 
letters (which have been fully answered 
personally) are typical. The first is from 
a girl of twenty-one. 

I am desperately in love with a 
young man who had been engaged 
for a year to a friend of mine. They 
are to be married in six months. 
Now I feel I can’t live without him 
and that I could make him as happy 
as she could. I am as good-looking 
and as smart. I am a great church- 
worker, too. Our minister praised 
me the other day for my Sunday- 
school teaching. She goes to church, 
but that is all. I could make him 
live a better .Christian life, for my 
example would be better than hers. 

I dress better, for I own a house that 

rents for three hundred dollars a 

year. Do you think my money will 

count with him? How can I get him 
in six months before he marries?’’ 


She Loves a Married Man 


HE next is from a girl nearly thirty, 
who says she is in love with a mar- 
ried man. 

He used to come into my office 
when my work was done. Once I 
pinned a flower on his coat, and he 
said that was more than his wife had 
ever done for him. Ofcourse I could 
not help sympathizing with him. 
Then he confided that he was not 
happy with her. She doesn’t appre- 
ciate him as she ought and they have 
nothing in common. They have two 
children and she is always thinking 
of the children and not of him, I 
saw her on the street once and she 
didn’t look like a woman he could 
love. He is thinking of asking her 
to get a divorce for desertion and 
then he will marry me. He says the 
great love in a man’s life often comes 
after he makes a mistake in his mar- 
riage. All the great lovers, like 
Paolo and Francesca, were married 
to other people. Iam sorry for her, 
for I know he doesn’t love her. 
He says it is only hurt pride would 
bother her. What worries me is 
what folks would think of me. Would 
they overlook it after a while? 

The last extract is from a young man’s 
letter. 

I have a friend who wants to 
marry a girl who is engaged to an- 
other man. The employer of this 


man is my friend’s uncle. My 
friend thinks he might be able to get 
his uncle to discharge the man, and 
losing the position would put off the 
wedding, and that would give my 
friend time to sail in and maybe win 
the girl. Nowadays all is fair in love 
and business. <A traveling man 
often cuts in and gets an order away 
from another salesman when the 
deal is practically completed. In 
this age of competition if a person 
wants anything he’s got to go after 
it hard and use any means to get it. 
Let the best man win. 


Wants to Win Her Friend’s Fiance 


LL these letters show, first, that the 
writers have not tried to put them- 
selves in the place of the persons they are 
anxious to rob; and, second, that the 
strong wish to poach has affected the 
poacher’s ability really to judge the 
situation. The girl who wants the fiance 
of her friend gives no thought to the 
sorrow she would cause that friend. She 
speaks of her equal advantages in looks 
and brains; but these have often nothing 
to do with a man’s love. It is hard to 
believe that a sincere Christian would 
so go against all righteous practices as to 
take the lover of another. Finally, the 
writer dwells on her worldly attractions. 
It all goes to show that she wants this 
man so much that she can not see things 
just as they are. 


The writer of the second letter seems 
to belong to a class of girls, usually past 
their first youth, who make the mistake 
of forming too warm friendships with 
married men. Perhaps they begin in- 
nocently enough, not realizing where 
they are going. If the men are unscrupu- 
lous, these girls will presently be sym- 
pathizing with them because of their un- 
congenial wives. She forgets she has only _ 
the man’s word for it that the wife is un- 
appreciative. The writer does not see 
that the man’s jealousy of his children 
may be unjustified; it does not occur to 
her to judge him for being willing to give 
up his children. She accepts the man’s 
view that his wife would be distressed 
only by hurt pride—as if a despised wife 
did not know many kinds of suffering. 
It may be indeed that throughout the 
ages three or four pairs of illegal lovers 
may have made a law unto themselves; 
but over against these are to be put the 
thousands of illegal lovers who went to 
their mating merely for the sake of fancy, 
or, at best, cheap love, and were none too 
happy at that. The only scruple this 
writer seems to have is lest the world 
might think ill of her. It does not seem 
to have occurred to her that a man who 
would leave one woman might leave a 
second. She does not realize, perhaps. 
that at the bottom of their hearts 
neither she nor he could trust each other. 


To Handicap Your Rival Is Not 
Fair Play 


‘THE third letter, too, shows a dis- 

torted point of view. According to 
standards of justice and honor, all is not 
fair in love and business; the laws of 
competition as they are interpreted by 
the courts of justice of the country and 
by the social code, are supposed to give 
competitors fair play. To handicap an 
engaged man by taking away his posi- 
tion is not fair play. In another ver- 
nacular, he is not being given a sporting 
chance. ‘‘Let the best man win’’ means 


nothing whatever if the best man is not 


to win by honest ways. 

Doubtless, competition enters into 
love affairs, but it should be legitimate 
competition. By all standards of honor, 
poaching upon preserves in love which 
already belong to some one else is unfair. 
Worldly rewards may sometimes seem 
not to be withheld from those who 
poach—but what outsider can judge of 
the real state of affairs under the surface? 
Certainly, the highest rewards of the 
spirit can never belong to the poacher; 
and in the long run, what brings us hap- 
piness is a  finely-trained conscience 
which we know we have not violated, and 
a heart which refuses to take a dishonest 
advantage at the cost of some one else’s 
pain. 


NOVEMBER, 1913 


Pll Fit You 
In My New Way 
at These Little Prices 


I make garments to measure for thousands of 
women who send to me year after year. 

Each garment is first made to measure in 
muslin. Then I send it by mail to try on. Thus 
I secure that perfect fit which belongs to custom- 
made garments. My prices are— 


Suits . . $11.50 up 
7.50 up 
4.00 up 

9.50 up 


and I pay mail or express charges. There are 
tailors. close by me who charge five times my 
prices. They offer the same styles, same ma- 
terials, same tailoring. But they make.one suit 
where I'make a hundred. “And they fit in person 
where I fit by mail. 
I never gave to women better service than now 
' when I charged $60 to $100 per suit. And I never 
fitted them better than I can fit you by making 
this muslin dummy. 


See My Styles 


Ask for my Style Book and samples. This 
will show you the cream of Fall. Fashions and 
fabrics. I will quote you on clothes, made to 
measure and fitted, just as little as ready-made 
clothing would cost. 

I will fit you just as well as though you came 
here in person. And no other system can do that 
by mail. Let me prove this to you. Ask for my 
book. -To you women. who seek distinction in 
dress this shop of mine is a find. Write me a 
postal today. 


MENDEZ, Ladies’ Tailor, CHICAGO 
1082 W. 35th Street 


4 OO FORTHIS*$ 25° MESH BA 


Coats . . 
Skirts .. 


Dresses . 


is one 

half size. 

The bag is 

4% inches 

wide, 5 inches 

long, and has a 

14-inch chain. It 

is solid German sil- 

ver, heavily plated 

with Sterling, and 

will wear for years. We 

issue a beautiful catalog 

illustrating Diamonds, 

Watches, Gold and Silver 

Jewelry, Toilet Sets, Table 

Ware and Leather Goods. We 

want to send you one of these 

books FREE, and to obtain your 

name and address we offer this hand- 

some bag for $1.00. The retail value 

is $2.50; We guarantee safe delivery, 

prepay postage, and return your money 

if yon are not satisfied. As this offer is 

made solely to introduce our catalog, ONE 
BAG ONLY will be sent to an address. 


You Can 


if Send usa sample of your hair and we-will mail 
pe@Miegge os () you this beautiful 22-inch human hair switch 
a a to match, Ii satisfactory send us $1.50 any 
time within 10 days, or sell 3 to your friends for 
$1.50 eachand get yours absolutely free. Extra 
shades a little higher. Souvenir catalog showing 
latest styles of fashionable hairdressing, etc., on 
request. Enclose 5c postage. Marguerite Colly,Dept, ~ 
401, 115 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Earn This Switch NO COST. 


OUR COMRADES’ COUNCIL: 


Note—Owing to the exigencies of pub- 
lication, no letter can possibly be an- 
swered in these columns under two 
months from the date of receipt. Cor- 
respondents who want a prompt reply 
should enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. In every case, the real name 
of the correspondent must be given. 


He Loves Another Girl 


EAR MRS. WARREN —I am a 

girl of nineteen, considered pretty. 
IT am in love with a young man of twenty- 
two. For a year we corresponded and 
were good friends, but I am sad to say 
he is now in love with another girl. It 
almost breaks my heart to think of it. 
What can I do to win his heart? I be- 
lieve he loved me once and think in his 


heart that he does yet, as he always - 


speaks when we meet. I almost believe 
his friend is telling him some untrue 
things about me. She is a queer girl and 
hasn’t many friends. 
wherever I go. I have prayed to God 
to give me strength to win his heart. I 
am very true both to God and my friends. 
I know that we two could live a very 
happy life with God’s help; otherwise 
we cannot. Do you think I am doing 
wrong in asking for him when I love him 
so dearly? Wearied and True Blue. 

Iam sorry for your suffering, but I am 
afraid you are unwise in-hoping for this 
young man, since he is engaged to some 
one else. The fact that he is polite to 
you when you meet does not mean that 
in his heart he loves you; it is only your 
longing that mals you think so. Pray 
not for him, but for the strength to do 
without him. Interest yourself in your 
other friends. You are so young that 
there is plenty of time for the real lover 
to come to you. It is hard for you now, 
but before long this pain will pass and 
leave you all the stronger. 


Her Mother Objects 


EAR MRS. WARREN—1 am in 

love with a boy, and my mother 
objects because he has been paying at- 
tention to another girl for three years. 
I know he loves me, but I am only six- 
teen and he wants to marry in a year. 
He said he would give her up any time 
if I would only give my consent to marry- 
ing. I feel as if I could never love any 
one as I do him. I have still hopes of 
success. Nameless (No. 2). 

You are far too young to think of 
marrying in a year. Besides, are you 
quite considerate of the other girl to 
whom your friend is paying attention? 
Your ‘“‘hope of success’’ looks as if you 
recognized a claim on her part. Again, 
does not his conduct show that he is not 
wholly to be trusted? Your mother 
must have good reasons for her advice. 
You would be much wiser if you would 
put all thoughts of love out of your head 
for some years. 


Does He Care for Her? 


EAR MRS. WARREN —I am in 
love with a young man. For about 
three years we were sweethearts, but have 
now broken off. We still go together oc- 
casionally. He is hardly ever with any 
other girl, unless I am with another boy. 
When we are together we act only as 
friends. He declares he does not care for 
any other girl. I receive attention from 
other boys and correspond with one who 
seems to care for me and wants to come 
to see me. How can I find out whether 
the man I care for loves me or not? 
Ought I to give him up for the other? 
ee Bere 
When your friend told you he did not 
care for any other girl, did he at all imply 
that he cared for you? Whether he does 
or not depends largely on the way your 
engagement (if it was an engagement) 
was terminated. It may be that he is 
waiting for encouragement; on the other 
hand, it may be that he does not love you 
and that to encourage him would only 
unnecessarily hurt your pride. Perhaps 
you had better write me the circum- 
stances more fully, giving your name and 
address. You might in time come to care 
for the young man with whom you are 
corresponding, but at present it is fair to 
treat him merely as a friend. 


Married Man Only a Friend 


DEAR MRS. WARREN—I am afraid 
I am the one of whom ‘‘Nameless’’ 
writes, But her husband never visited 


-dear friend. 


I have friends — 


_this has not happened. 


me after I was married. We do cor- 
respond. My letters have been sent only 
in the spirit of friendship; my husband 
knows and reads every letter I get and 
also the answer. Now that I know my 
letters are making **Nameless’’ unhappy 
I will cease. I know her husband loves 
her; every letter of his shows it, but the 
little troubles worry him. I know he 
loves her now and always will if she will 
have faith in him. Tell her to be good 
and kind to him and not think of the 
time when the other girl was in his life. 
I would write her, but he might get the 
letter and then he would censure her for 
showing her trouble to others. I will do 
nothing more to hurt her. I do not care 
for her husband any more except as a 
I would never have written 
if I had known she would be so hurt. 
Repentant. 


She Is Discontented 


° 

EAR MRS. WARREN —I am 

twenty-three ‘years old, having at 
eighteen married a man of thirty-seven. 
I don’t. know why, unless that my sis- 
ters urged it, my parents being dead. I 
live on a farm and have the nicest home 
of any one.around, but am not happy. I 
have no,children. I have tried to live a 
Christian life; taking active part in 
church work, so as to interest myself and 
not think of self.’ My husband is good to 
me, but takes pride in his wife being 
youthful. When I am out with young 
people the boys are always so nice to me 
that it is hard to remember I am married 
and should not seek companionship 
among boys near my own age. Then 
again, so many older women say to me, 
“Do you realize that when you are in 
the prime of life your husband will be 
an old ‘man?’ This worries me. My 
husband is very religious, does not be- 
lieve in anything worldly, ‘and so the 
places we attend are mostly church 
affairs. I have tried for five years to live 
down this feeling of dissatisfaction. I 
have longed for a child to give this love 
that I can not give my husband, but 
I respect my 
husband and do not wish to grieve him, 
and if I left him I know he would feel 
badly. But must I forfeit my own hap- 
piness for him to keep his? 

A Subseriber. - 


Should Not Leave Her Husband 


It would be cruel to leave the husband 
who loves you and is good to you. If he 
is the sort that keeps young mentally and 
physically; when you are fifty and he 
sixty-nine, he may seem as young as you. 
First: try not. to put so much emphasis 
on the fact that your husband is so 
much older than you. Then, try and per- 
suade your husband to let you adopt a 
baby.. That would fill your heart and 
bind you and your husband Closer, and 
you would not -cease to love it even if 
later-on you.had children of your own. 
If you can not do this, try and fill your 
life with fresh interest. Tell your hus- 
band that you would be happier if he 
would take you to some amusements not 
connected with the church. Try and 
make new friends. There is no reason 
why you should not have companions of 
your own age, even young men, if you do 
not meet them except in company with 
your husband or other people, and if you 
remember that while their youth. and 
frivolity may amuse you, they have not 
the property and the assured position in 
the world of your husband, and,-for all 
you. know, are not capable of so much 
real devotion. Take up some accom- 
plishment, like drawing. Whenever you 
find yourself falling into that long-fixed 
habit of unhappiness, remind yourself of 
how good your husband is, and of how 
many women there are hiding broken 
hearts because their husbands do not 
love them. Try auto-suggestion; that is; 
just before your sleep, and in the morn- 
ings when you are half awake say to 
yourself calmly, ‘“‘Some day I know I 
shall love my husband as I want to,”’ 
At these times the sub-conscious mind is 
mostly ready to receive impressions; 
sometime, what you put into the sub- 
conscious mind will work its way up into 
your conscious mind and you will find 
your point of view changed. Your un- 
happiness is real and hard to bear, but 
some day it will be gonévand you will be a 
better woman for having conquered it 
nobly. 


In the collection of C. W Post. 


“When bread is baked, some parts 
1 are split at the surface, and these parts 
are beautiful, and in a peculiar way 


excite a desire for_eating.” 
—MARCUS AURELIUS—Roman Emperor. 


How this wise old Roman would 
have enjoyed 


Grape-Nuts 


The bread of the Romans was 
whole wheat bread. “That was ‘cen- 


turies before millers, in order to 
make flour white, began robbing it 
of the outer ‘shell of the wheat ] 
contaming the vital mineral phos- 
phates. 


Many present-day foods lack these 
mineral elements, and the lack is 
for various 


largely responsible 


ailments. 


In making Grape-Nuts of whole 

» wheat and malted barley, the outer 

shell of the wheat with all its rich 

mineral content—the phosphates— 
is retained. 


Grape-Nuts food comes from the 
ovens baked through and through 
—is ground into granules — crisp, 
sweet, and ready to eat direct from 
the package with cream or milk. 


Grape-Nuts food ‘is delicious and 
wonderfully nourishing. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Make Your 


Crisco Fruit Cake 


Now 


A fruit cake must be rich. It 
can be more digestible. It will 
be both if made with Crisco. As 
*Crisco does not turn rancid, but 
remains sweet and fresh, so does 


the Crisco fruit cake made in 
November taste just as deli- 

« cious—or more so, on 
New Year’s day. 


CRISCO FRUIT CAKE 


(By Marion Harris Neil) 


1s cupfuls Crisco 
2 cupfuls sugar 
4 cupfuls flour 


6 eggs 

4g pound blanched and 
chopped almonds 

4g pound English walnut 
meats (broken in 
small pieces) 

3g pound stoned and 
chopped dates 

1 pound currants 

1 pound seeded raisins 

1 wineglassful brandy 


1 teaspoonful baking 
soda 
1 teaspoonful salt 
4g cupful New Orleans 
molasses 
4g cupful cold black 
coffee 
1 teaspoonful grated 
nutmeg 
2 teaspoonfuls pow- 
dered cinnamon 
1 teaspoonful pow- 
dered cloves 
1 pound glacé cherries 


Cream well the Crisco and sugar to- 
gether, add eggs well beaten, beat for 
five minutes, then add coffee, soda 


mixed with molasses, 


brandy (the 


brandy may be omitted), flour sifted 
with salt and spices. Now add raisins, 
currants, dates, cherries, cut in halves, 


almonds and walnuts. 


Mix carefully 


and turn into a Criscoed and papered 
tin and bake in a moderate oven for 
two and a half hours. 


New Cook Book Free 


There are two editions of this new book. One 
contains 615 original recipes and a “‘Calendar of 
Dinners’? (365 menus) by Marion Harris Neil, 
Cookery Editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. This 
is bound in blue and gold cloth and is sent for 


five 2-cent stamps. 


The other is paper bound. It 


contains the 250 recipes by Miss Neil, but not the 

Calendar of Dinners.’’ It is free. Both books 
contain many interesting and- valuable facts on 
cooking and cooking products, including the story 


of Crisco’s discovery and manufacture. 


Address 


Dept. O 11, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


yearly company and turkey-pump- 

kin pie dinner, loses its hurry and 
worry when proper plans are carefully 
made and carried out. 

If one lives far from market, supplies 
should be looked over, the various meals 
considered, and a list of necessary uten- 
sils and materials made as early as the 
Friday before Thanksgiving. Purchases 
should be made on Saturday, so that the 
real work may begin the first of the 
week. 


TY yosrty companys DAY, with its 


On Monday, look over the linen to dis- ° 


cover any deficiency or necessity of re- 
moving spots or washing. Clean the 
silver, if necessary. If it has been put 
away ina tight, felt-lined box, with cam- 
phor gum, it will simply require washing 
and scalding. Silver put away in this 
manner never tarnishes. 

China that is not used every day col- 
lects dust. If the best china is to be used, 
wash it on Monday or Tuesday. 

On Tuesday, stew the pumpkin for the 
pies. If this is ironing day, try drying it 
over the irons. People who use gas will 
find this a saving. With two irons over the 
gas-burner, a stew-pan sits nicely upon 
them, and the ironer may stir the pump- 
kin each time the iron is changed. In 
this way the pumpkin may be slowly 
dried out without burning. It should be 
a dark golden-yellow mass to make the 
best pumpkin pies. 

If there are to be mince pies, they may 
be made on Tuesday. Mince pies, how- 
ever, more properly belong to Christmas. 
Pumpkin pies are much better when 
made fresh, and should be done not 
earlier than Wednesday afternoon. 
Whenever the pies are baked, be sure 
they are well done. Bake them at least 
an hour in a moderate oven. In this way 
a beautiful crisp brown undercrust is 
produced, which is much less apt to be- 
come soaked and soggy on standing. 

On Tuesday, any cakes or cookies 
which keep well may be made. Brown 
sugar cookies and moist chocolate cake 
both keep well—recipes have been pre- 


PLANS FOR THANKSGIVING 


viously given in Woman’s World. If 
the company is to remain for Thursday 
evening and Friday, the cake and cookies 
just mentioned will be very desirable. 

Cooked salad dressing, either for fruit 
or vegetable salads, may be made Tues- 
day. French dressing keeps nicely in 
cool weather. If it is made in a bottle 
and kept in a cool place, it requires only 
a vigorous shaking at the last moment to 
produce an emulsion. 


As the Day Draws Near 


EDNESDAY should see the house 

in order, beds made up for com- 

pany, and decorations placed about the 
rooms. 

Wednesday night the turkey should be 
cleaned and ready for the dressing, which 
is prepared in a dish near by, the cran- 
berries cooked and inamoulds, the celery 
and lettuce cleaned, wrapped in cheese- 
cloth and put on the ice, or in a cold place. 
If fresh tomatoes are to be used, have 
them skinned, andin a cold place. A 
salad is a desirable thing to serve, as it 
may be made on Wednesday, and there 
is no further work with it on Thursday, 
until the plates are arranged. If tomato 
or cream of corn soup is to be served, a 
greater part of the work should be done 
on Wednesday. If sweet potatoes are to 
be served, cook, skin, arid slice them 
ready for the oven. 

Wednesday night look over the plans 
for the dinner and make memoranda, for 
Thursday. This should suggest things 
to be done and the time to do them; such 
as, 


“Put turkey in oven at 10 a. m;” 
“Put sweet potatoes in at 12:15;”’ 
“Crisp crackers,’’ etc. 


For Thursday morning the breakfast 
should be simple and early. The first 
work after breakfast should be the final 
preparations on the turkey. This done, 
it may be put in at the right moment, no 
matter what interruptions one has had. 


HOW TO SET THE THANKSGIVING TABLE 


Allow, if possible, twenty inches of 
space for each plate, with the knives, 
forks, spoons, and napkin. 

After the tablecloth and centerpiece 


are placed at the left of the plate, with 
the tines turned up, in the same order as 
the knives and spoons. If more than two 
forks are to be used during the meal, it 


Fruit Centerpiece and Carver’s Place Correctly Arranged 


have been carefully placed, put on the 
table the desired number of plates, at 
equal distances apart. At the right of 
each plate place as many knives as will 
be used in the dinner course, with the cut- 
ting edge turned toward the plate. At 
the right of the knives lay the soup 
spoon, with the inside of the bowl up- 
ward, and the bandle inline with handles 
of the knives: The idea is to place each 


article in the order in which it is to be . 


used, beginning at the outside. The forks 


simplifies to serve the dessert fork with 
the dessert. 

To avoid too showy array of silver, 
the dessert spoon may be placed above 
the plate, and the spoons for after-dinner 
coffee are laid by the saucer when the 
coffee is served. This method of arrang- 
ing the silver has several advantages. It 
does away with any confusion of silver 
when the courses are changed, makes 
clear the utensil intended for use and 
gives the waitress an opportunity to 
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Send for this FREE 
Recipe Book 

An illustrated book of recipes for 

Desserts, Jellies, Puddings,Candies, 

Ice Creams, Sherbets, Salads, etc., 


sent FREE for your grocer’s name. Pint 
sample for 2-cent stamp and grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
12 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N.Y.. 
S 


Seite 
bg eee 


Shredded Coconut 
1s better than whole 

Coconut because tt ts 

already shredded for use. 


In dust-proof cartons. 
Send for our useful recipe hook 


FRANKLIN BAKER CoO. 
Philadelphia 


Why pay $4.50 to $6.00 
for cheap, rattle-trap 
irons, when you can_ have 
a genuine “Susan Jane” 
Self -Heating Flat Iron, 
guaranteed the best on the 
market, for Only $3.00 
all complete? Makes iron- 
ing daya pleasure. Beauti- 
fully nickeled. “Send $3.00 
today for a ‘‘Susan Jane” 
all yourown. Address ~ 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CoO., 
309 Clark Street, 


Albert Lea, Minn. — 


NOVEMBER, 1913 


wash and replace silver already used. 
While one is supposed to -have silver 
enough for service without washing, still 
it frequently™ happens* on special occa- 
sions; Such as Thanksgiving or Christmas, 
that to supply the number present this 
method is convenient. At the upper 
right side of the plate, near the tips of the 


. knives, set the drinking glass. 


> 


Left of the glass place the bread and 


‘butter plate, with the butter spreader’on 


itatthistime. <A daintily prepared salad 


‘may be made to form a part of the color 
‘scheme, and always adds to the beauty |! 


of the table. 

It is quite impossible for one person to 
serve a Thanksgiving dinner to several 
guests without simplifying in service. 
If the salad is on the table when the 
guests are seated, it makes one less course 
to serve. 

To simplify service, the jelly, radishes, 


An Individual Service 


«» the plate or above and to the right of it. 


Just at the left of the bread and but- 


‘ ter plate the salad plate-may be placed. 


If the salad: is served as 


~ At the tip of the forks, to the left of the 
service plate, put the dish of salted nuts. 
a separate 
course, it should not appear’on-the table 
before its place in the dinner. So many 
enjoy eating the salad with the dinner 
course that it is entirely all right to serve 


and salted almonds are arranged on the 
table before the dinner is served. Some 
put the celery and even olives on the 
bread and butter plates. However, the 
plates look crowded if those things are 
added to the bread, butter, and wafers 
for the soup. These details are worked 
out by each hostess to suit her manner 
of service. At the strictly formal dinner 
all the accessories are passed. 


MENUS FOR THANKSGIVING 
And Some of the Dishes 


A Simple Thanksgiving Dinner for 
A Small Family 


Roast Chicken Mashed Potatoes 


Jelly 
Giblet Gravy Boiled Onions 
Cranberries Brown Bread 
Pumpkin Pie Nuts Raisins 


A More Elaborate Dinner, When 
There Are Guests 


Tomato Soup 


Jelly Olives Celery 
Turkey Irish or Sweet Potatoes 
Cauliflower with Melted Butter or 


Hollandaise Sauce 
Perfection Salad 
Cranberry Ice Macaroons 
Princess Pudding or Pumpkin- or Mince 
Pie 


Wafers Cheese 


Potato Stuffing For Turkeys 


Four cups hot mashed potato, 2 tea- 
spoons of onion juice, 14 teaspoon of 
pepper, 2 teaspoons of salt, 2 tablespoons, 
of butter, yolks of 2 eggs, 44 cup of cr eam, 
1 tablespoon of parsley. 

Mix the onion juice, pepper, salt, and 
butter with the potato, then add the 
cream to the beaten egg yolks and mix 


with the rest. Add parsley last. 


Light and Fluffy Bread Stuffing 


Ten cups crumbs, 2 teaspoons of salt, 
¥% teaspoon of thyme, 14 teaspoon of 
marjoram, 1% nutmeg, % teaspoon of 
sage, 14 teaspoon of white pepper, 14 
teaspoon of savory, 1 cup of butter, 1 or 
2 cups of water. 

This stuffing or aressitie should be 
made from stale bread crumbs. Baker’s 
bread does nicely. Use Monday’s bak- 
ing. When ready to make the dressing, 
cut the loaves in halves, lengthwise; then 
in quarters. Rub the crumb side of the 
quarter loaf on a coarse grater, or simply 
rub two of the quarters together until all 
of the bread is in fine particles. Discard 
the crusts for other uses. Don’t add the 
water until the stuffing is in the turkey. 
This keeps it light and fluffy. The butter 
is melted and mixed with crumbs after 
the other ingredients are added. 


Frozen Cranberries 


One quart of cranberries, 6 cups of 
water, 2 cups of sugar. 
Cook cranberries and water eight min- 


“utes. Put: through a sieve or potato 
ie add the sugar; cool and freeze. 


. place. 


Almond Macaroons 


Put one-half pound of almond paste 
and the white of one egg in a mixing 
bowl. With the hand beat the two until 
perfectly smooth. Then add gradually 
one-half pound of granulated sugar. 
When the mixture is well beaten put in, 
one at a time, the unbeaten whites of 2 
eggs. Continue beating with the hand 
until the mixture is very light. Fifteen 
minutes in all of beating is necessary to 
insure successful. macaroons. Put two 
folds of paper in the bottom of a baking 
pan and place on it small bits of the 
macaroon mixture to form shapes like 
very small cookies. In the center of each 
macaroon press a quarter of a candied 
cherry or a bit of. candied citron. Bake 
to a delicate brown in a moderate oven. 
About eight minutes’ baking is necessary. 


Princess Pudding 


Yolks of 3 eggs, 1% cup of sugar, 
grated ring of 144 lemon, 2 tablespoons of 
lemon juice, 34 tablespoonful of gelatine, 
2 tablespoons of cold water, whites of 

eggs. 

Soften the gelatine in the cold water; 
then add the boiling water to dissolve 
the gelatine. Beat the yolks of eggs un- 
til thick and lemon colored; add the sugar 
gradually while beating constantly; then 
add the grated rind of lemon, the lemon 
juice and dissolved gelatine. Set to cool. 
As soon as the mixture begins to thicken, 
cut and fold into it the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into a ring mould to set; 
unmould, and pile whipped cream in the 
center. This is very attractive and a 
much lighter dessert than the traditional 
puddings and pies. If aring mould is not 
convenient, improvise one: select a per- 
fectly round vegetable dish, and in the 
center of it turn bottom-side up a round 
bowl. Pour the pudding mixture around 
the bowl. When ready to serve remove 
the bowl and turn the pudding bottom- 
side up on a serving plate. Pile the 
whipped cream in the space where the 
bowl was. 


A New Steamed Pudding 


One cup of figs (chopped fine), 1 cup of 
bread crumbs, 1 cup of hot milk, 44 cup 
of sugar, 1 cup of raisins (seeded), 144 cup 
of currants, 44 cup of almonds, 44 cup of 
citron (chopped), 1 teaspoon of cinna- 
mon, 14 teaspoon of nutmeg, 14 teaspoon 
cloves, 14 teaspoon of salt, 144 cup of 
suet (chopped), 3 egg yolks, 3 egg whites, 
Yq cup fruit juice. 

Soak crumbs in hot milk; mix ingre- 
dients in order given; turn into buttered 
molds and steam two hours. 


For the Man of the House—How to Carve the Turkey 


First, insert the fork across the middle 
of the breast-bone to hold the turkey in 
Cut the skin between the breast 
and ‘thigh, bend the leg over and cut off 
close to the. body through the joint. 


“Next cut down through the wing joint 


from top to shoulder. To cut the breast, 


slant from the front of the breast-bone 
down toward the wing joint. Next draw 
the fork from the breast and divide the 
leg and wing. Endeavor to cut straight, 
thin, uniform slices. 

If the company is small, carve from 
one side of the turkey exclusively. 


Mothers 


of a Hundred Nations 
Served Quaker Oats This Morning 


Think of that—you who serve a less delicious oat food. 
Millions of people send thousands of miles to get the flavor 


of Quaker Oats. 


They send from Scotland for it. 


They send from climes so distant that your evening is 


their morning. 


All to get such luscious oats as no nearer mill supplies. 
These rich, plump grains, these mammoth flakes with the 


flavor kept intact. 


The world consumes a thousand million dishes yearly of 


these far-famed Quaker Oats. 


You need send but a little way—to the nearest grocery 


store. 


And you need to pay but one-half cent per dish. Yet 


some of you are serving oats without this wondrous flavor. 


Quaker Oats 


Made to Win the Children 


Quaker Oats is not made from the 
grains as they come. We pick out the 
big grains—the grains with the flavor. 


We pick them so carefully that we 
get from a bushel only 10 pounds of 
Quaker Oats. 


Then these choice grains go through 
a process which preserves the flavor. 


We do this to win children to oatmeal. 
The oat grain holds a wealth of elements 
which growing children need. 


It is the richest of all grains in phos- 
phorus and lecithin, of which brains and 
nerves are made. 


Oats have been known for ages as the 
vim-producing food. 

So modern mothers, all the world over, 
want their children to love oats. 


The Quaker Oats (Ompany 


(467) Sole Makers 


Then serve the oats they love. Serve 
just the luscious grains. They are 
picked out for you in Quaker Oats, and 
made to be delicious. 

Others cost the same per package and 
the same per dish. 


Regular Size 


package, 10c 


Family size 
package, for 
smaller cities 
and country 
trade, 25c. 


Except in Far 
West and South. 


Look for the 
Quaker trademark 
on every package 


One of the chain of twenty- 
seven Borden Condenseries, 
reaching from Maine to 


Washington. 


Cleanliness is the first thought if 
at every Borden Plant. 


EAGLE 
| CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


lt 

| Made from pure, rich milk from 
_ clean cows, and prepared under 
| the most rigid sanitary regulations. 


Asa food for infants, Eagle Brand 


has no equal. 


Send for “Baby Book” 
and “‘Where Cleanliness 
Reigns Supreme.” 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED 
MILK CO. 
| “Leaders of Quality” 
L New York 
k 


Est. 1857 


better than he does, Sy 


Don’t depend on his Pay & 
taste. Get the Kala- Cash & 
mazoo book of 400 stoves or 
and make your own Take 
YourTime 


—30 Days’ FREE & 
Trial—Save $5 to $40! 
In 250,000 delighted homes 
Kalamazoo ranges are praised 
r 8 times a day. They make cooking & 
are a pleasure and results a pride, = 
a Write for Catalog No. !70 & 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. Kalamazoo, Mich. & 
We make a full line of Stoves, Ranges, Gas Stoves and Furnaces. 
We have three catalogues—please ask for the one you want. 


‘A Kalamazoo 2. 


‘caus Direct to You" 12° 


=| Furniture.Blankets 
"Direct from the Mill. 


Regal Rugs, 6x9, reversible, all-wool 
finish, $3.90; Brussello Rugs, 9x12, ex- 
ceptional value, $3.75;Superb 
Brussels Rugs, 9x12, $9.00; 
Velvets, 9x12, $17.50; Elegant 
Axminsters, 9x12, $16.80. 
Splendid Wilton Rugs, Tapes- 
try Curtains, Linoleum and 
Furniture at bed-rock prices. 
Send for new catalogue, il- 
lustrating goods in colors— 
It’s free. 

UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2474-84 Jasper St., Phila, 


334 Saveo 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. 2) 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved’’ ¥ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on genuine: 


Be agers yg etnn fence 


Rugs,Carpets Curtains) 


SPENDING A FAMILY INCOME 


By BELLE SQUIRE 


THE THIRD ARTICLE OF AN 


IMPORTANT SERIES ON THE 


NEW FUNCTION OF WOMEN IN THE HOME 


HERE is no question but that in the 
early days, and until our era was 
ushered in, the home was a paying 
investment. It was a factory where 
many of the things of life were manufac- 
tured, actually made by hand, as the 
word implies, and the family had little 
save what they themselves made or pro- 
duced. They never dreamed of the prob- 
lems that haunt us today, while we are 
in danger of forgetting the nature of the 
problems that so troubled them. We are 
likely, too, to forget the lessons of fru- 
gality and thrift that they were forced to 
learn until they became habits, the les- 
sons that made them so capable, which 
gave them such high ideals and developed 
such strong and noble characters in both 
men and women. 

So it has come about that not only has 
the mode of living been revolutionized 
by the tremendous changes that have 
taken place; but problems of the gravest 
kind have arisen, for the solving of which 
there is no experience in history to guide 
us. In fact, not only is there a “woman 
question,” but a “man question” as 
well; though perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that there is really a tangle 
of questions, involving men, women and 
children. 

Not to wander too far afield by re- 
hearsing the trials and tribulations of the 
commercial and industrial world where 
questions of great moment have arisen 
and are yet far from being solved, let us 
come at once to this grave, new problem 
we are facing, that of getting a living 
from wages, this question of how best to 
spend our money so that in return we 
may get the things that make for the 
welfare and happiness of all concerned, 
for this today is mainly the women’s 
problem. Moreover, it is a direct result 
of the great changes that have so altered 
human life, and is a problem intimately 
connected with the home as an invest- 
ment. 


Where the Trouble Lies 


O doubt, many of the troubles that 

now harass us are due to the fact 
that the modern home is in most cases 
no longer a paying investment in actual 
returns, but a matter of constant expense. 
Except, however, among the classes of 
people where the income is not large 
enough to cover what should be the 
necessary expenditures, the trouble in 
the modern home is due undoubtedly toa 
misconception of the situation by either 
the man or the woman, or perhaps to the 
ignorance of the women who have not 
learned their business. 

To make the home a paying invest- 
ment today takes business ability, keen 
brains, willing hands and feet, high 
ideals, as well as considerable degree of 
self-control. But there is no money re- 
turn in the modern home. If it pays, it 
must pay in human satisfaction, in 
human welfare, in human achievement. 

Perhaps it will simplify matters to say 
at once that woman has exchanged her 
spinning wheel, her loom, her candle 
moulds, her churn and much of the ma- 
chinery of the ancient home for a new 
tool, a very simple one, but one which 
shows how much the character of her 
work has changed. That she often 
spurns the use of it, that she does not 
esteem it as she ought, and that she does 
not even recognize it as a tool is perhaps 
the reason her problem seems so difficult 
to solve, or that she has solved it so 
poorly, or that she has so often failed; 
for her new tool is a simple pencil, or 
perhaps a fountain pen, and her work, to 
be efficient, must be as much mental as 
manual. In fact, she should work with 
her brain more than with her hands. If 
she is to succeed, she must learn to look 
ahead, to lay plans and carry them out. 
If she does this she will find many uses 
for her pencil or her pen. 


You Can Overcome It 


O get back to our chief problem, it 

should never be forgotten that not 
what is earned so much as what is bought 
determines the value of the money re- 
ceived. It is in reality a matter of arith- 
metic, of strict business, not of senti- 
ment. It is a problem to be solved by 


pencil and paper; a matter of daily, 
weekly, monthly and yearly accounts; 
a balancing of income against the outgo. 
In fact, the problem is to convert the out- 
go of money into an income of human 
welfare and satisfaction. It also in- 
volves the problem of keeping the money 
income equal to or in excess of the money 
outgo. So far it is strictly a matter of 
arithmetic, of business, and has nothing 
to do with the heart. 

As for the home of today, the institu- 
tion as we know it, with man earning the 
money and the woman spending it, in ad- 
dition to caring for the home and chil- 
dren, if this arrangement is to be success- 
ful, then the first step toward success is 
to put the home and the family income 
upon a strictly business basis. Abso- 
lutely and without exception, the first 
thing to do is to put the spending of 
money, the buying, on a foundation at 
once business-like and moral. It is not 
only business-like but it is also moral to 
make ends meet, to make accounts 
square, to owe no man and to live as full 
a human life as we can make it honestly. 


By Adopting Business Methods 


As for business ability, it can be ac- 

quired, and the home can be made 
a paying investment in our modern sense. 
This end, however, can only be accom- 
plished by using the new tool, the pencil 
or the pen. In place of the old-fashioned 
ways that amply sufficed our grand- 
mothers, business methods must be in- 
troduced. As well expect a modern busi- 
ness house to thrive on the methods of a 
century ago, as to expect a modern home 
to flourish, to pay its dividends of human 
welfare and satisfaction, with no thought 
of the obligations imposed by the new 
conditions. 

Many a woman is trying to carry her 
business in her head, and is wondering 
where the trouble lies and why she can- 
not make ends meet as once she did. She 
does not realize that she has been caught 
in an eddy, that the stream of progress 
has flowed away from her and that nei- 
ther man nor woman can today carry all 
the details of a business in the head. 
It is the day of system, of scientific rec- 
ords. The business world was fast drift- 
ing into chaos until the “system” man 
came to show the man of business the 
way out of his wilderness of despair. 
Business transactions were reduced to an 
actual science, by means of practical 
system; and the man who carries his 
business in his head is an anomaly and is 
probably marked for speedy failure. 

Putting the money income upon a 
business basis is simply planning ahead 
for the systematic expenditure of funds 
and keeping track of what is done; as, 

So Much For Shelter, 

So Much For Food, 

So Much For Clothes, 

So Much For Contingencies, 
and so much for social and educational 
needs. It simply means buying the 
things of life systematically and by rule 
instead of in the usual hit-or-miss fashion. 

It should be realized that there are 
certain fundamental needs that every in- 
dividual or group of individuals must 
either produce or buy, and that under 
modern conditions these usually come 
under the head of expense. First, they 
must have a place to stay in; second, they 
must have food from day to day; third, 
they must have clothing. As these 
things must be bought today, in the 
majority of cases, these three expenses 
are the first and foremost consideration; 
for food, shelter and clothes we must 
have as members of civilized society. 


Proportion of Expenditure 


Y those who have made a scientific 
study of this subject, it has been as- 
certained that not more than one-fourth 
of the income can safely be spent for 
shelter by the ordinary family, be it to 
pay rent, make payments upon a piece of 
property, or to pay for the upkeep of a 
home that is truly theirs. The question, 
therefore, becomes one of proportion. 
If one-fourth of the income be paid for 
shelter, how much shall be spent for food; 
how much for clothes? 
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Quickly wash and 
clean your frying 
pan and all other 
kitchen utensils 
with 


GOLD DUST 


Always. quick and 
always sure. It cleans 
everything. 


5c and larger packages. 


[RENK FAIRBANK Soa=any] 


CHICAGO 


‘Let the GOLD 
DUST TWINS do 
your work’’ 
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Detroit Kerosene Engine 


Saves Time, Trouble, Expense - 


The Detroit Kerosene Engine 
is the simplest and most powerful 
engine you ever saw or heard of. 
Direct transmission of power with - 
3 moving parts only—no useless 
cams, gears or valves to take up 
ower or get out of order. No 
rouble—noextra expense. Starts & 
without cranking. Zi 
a 


Runs on v4) 


-Cheap Kerosene 


Will run on distillate and 
gasoline; but kerosene costs 
less than half as much as 
gasoline. Besides, kerosene 
contains more heat units than 
gasoline. Result—more power a 
—steadier power—at one-half = 
the expense of fuel. Comes 
to you all ready to run feed grinders, separators, pumps, 
ae electric light plants, etc. All sizes in stock ready 
to ship. 

GUARANTEED 5S YEARS-—Sent on trial direct from our 
factory at lowest factory prices. Don’t buy an engine until 
you have seen the. ‘Detroit.’ Write today for catalog and 


agent's special introductory price on first order from your 
territory. (188) 
Detroit Engine Works, 197 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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N CAND 
EASY = 


Why pay 50c 
to $1.00 a pound for - 
candy? Home Candy 
Making outfit tells how to 
make best candy at low cost. School 
children make as good as grown-ups. No 
experience needed. Outfit consists of 104 
page valuable recipe book, tested and guar- 
anteed thermometer, molds and dipping wire. # 
Thermometer makes cooking successful. 
Home Candy Making Outfit $3.00 Reoes tonnes 
/ snint wafers, creams, nougats, cake icing, ete. E 
Outfit with ordinary double cooking utensil and 
necessary materials, all that is needed. ny 
ladies have started in business with outfit. Mr. 
Goldberg, Canton,O., built his two big stores (one 
shown spavel with candies from our recipes. 
i Make your Holiday candies. | } 
fit, prepaid to your home. If ip ee f 


i money ill A 
“| tive booklet. be refunded.” Write for deserip- 


THE HOME CANDY MAKERS, 212 Barr St., Canton, 0. 


“DONT SHOUT’: 


3 ‘‘Thear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. "How?" 
Oh, something new—THE 
MORLEY PHONE, I’ve 
a pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. 1 would not know 
I had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 

\ ‘‘The MORLEY PHONE forthe 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
| glasses are to the eyes, 
\ Invisible, comfort- 
NS able bitte and 

armless. Anyone 
Price, $5 Complete. an adjust it.” Over one hun- 


dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia = 


NOVEMBER, 1913 
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“A gift must live beyond the time FR 
of giving, e 
/ And give each day new pleasure {RNS 
: "by its livingl’’ 


Write at once for the New Catalog of 


Volland Gifts 


* Before you buy another gift, sit down and write 
for the handsome catalog of the Volland Art Publi- 
cations. It will be of the utmost assistance to you 
in choosing charmingly appropriate but inexpen- 
sive gifts for the holidays. For the cleverest 
writers of the day, with the help of the Volland 
artists, have put into Volland Art Publications not 
only originality, but a distinctive individuality 
that makes them ideal gifts for everyone. Prices 
range from 5c to $2.50. Write for the Catalog NOW. 
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The Calendar of Dinners Avnisve.charm: 
Calendar that makes a most acceptable gift. Gives 
a dinner menu and recipes for every day in the year 
—Compiled by Kate S. Teetshorn. Silk cord and 
tassel tied—Boxed, 50c net. 

This handsome and useful Calendar is only one 
of hundreds of Volland Art Publications. You will 
findin the Catalog, shown in colors, many ofthe 
most attractive Christmas Cards, Folders, Calen- 
dars, Juvenile Books, Gift Books, Occasion Folders, 
Place Cards and Holiday Novelties. Ask forit—and 
when writing, please mention your dealer’s name 


For Sale at All Leading BOOK, STATIONERY and GIFT ‘SHOPS 


If your dealer cannot supply, we will mail 
Ti alendar of Dinners, or anything 


in our Catalog, upon receipt of price. 
P. F. VOLLAND & CO., Art Publishers 
718 Monroe Building, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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DNDER WORKERS 


Sprinkle a little 3-in-One on some 
cheese-cloth. Let it stand a short 
time until the oil permeates every 
part of the cloth. Then you havea 
real, sanitary Dustless Dusting Cloth. 

*3-in-One Dusting Cloths are ridicu- 


lously low in cost and far superior to any I 
can buy for 25c to $1.00.” Mrs. T. F. Hussa, 


New Jersey. west yin 
rite for generou: 

Try 3-IN-ONE FREE. sample, Dustless Dusting 

Circular and the 3-in-One Dictionary—all free 


toyou. Write today! 
Sold in all good stores in 3 size bottles: 10¢ 
(i oz.), 25¢ (3 0z.), 50¢ (8 oz., 1-2 pint). Also in 


atented Handy Oil Can, 31-20zs.,25c. Library 
Slip with every bottle. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42AH_ Broadway New York City 
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Shipped FREE 
Superb Wing Piano 


Yes, we will ship abso- 
lutely free to you a high- 
est grade Wing Piano or 
| Player-Piano DIRECT from 
|) our own factory all freight 
+, prepaid. Your choice of 38 
4, new art styles on four full 


et ES weeks’ Free Trial in your 
One of 38 Styles own home. At the end of 


4weeks, if you wish you may 
return it at our expense. You alone are the judge. 
No money down—no security—no obligations whatever, 
Rock-Bottom Offer fictory price on: the famous Wing, guar: 
auteed tor 40 years. Small monthly payments or cas 
prefer, but firet 4 weeks absolute free trial. 

~ For ‘‘Book of Complete Inf tion About 
Write Now Pianos’* nent froctkad HS it, teils all 
the secrets of piano making sna pane selling. Its 136. aac 
show you how sojudde piano quality and prices. We will also 
scnd our catalog of newest art styles in Wing Pianos. Write Now. 
De, & SON (Established 1868) 
t.&9th Av., Dept. 3018 NewYork, NVY, 


if you 


Bs WING 
Wing Bldg.,13thS 


TRAPPERS :m cit 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
.Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged, 
_. ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 
‘Dept.276 a “St. Louis, Me 
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THE LAND OF BROKEN THINGS 


*, Continued from page 8 


“He signed clear the nixt day and de- 
par-rted on an ould car-rgo boat for 
Hongkong, and I saw no more of him for 
six months. 

“I came out to the Coast in the 
‘Saigon,’ and then left the packet and 
depar-rted for Panama in an ould tub 
that made ivery por-rt between the 
Golden Gate and Naos Island. There I 
crossed to Colon and signed on a steamer 
for New Yor-rk again, where we arrived 
wid me bould Mickey sick in his bunk 
wid the fever. 

“Sorra take the day I caught that divil- 
ish disease, for I suffered the true tor- 
mints, and me bones faded in me body, 
and the head on me shouldhers rocked 
like a buoy ina tideway. And they kept 
me in quarantine, and discharged me just 
when I was getting too weak to walk at 
all, at all. ‘Tis the way of them. Whin 
yez are sick and have the strength of the 
fever yez are tied into bed. Whin yez 
can no longer lift your tongue to the roof 
of your mouth from weakness yez are 
well, and the Governmint thrusts yez on 
the streets to pull at policemen’s coat 
sleeves and inquire how to get around 
the cor-rner. 

“But at the pier’s gate who took hould 
of me but a big felley, who whispered in 
me ear (his face seemed miles away) 
‘Mickey, come wid me.’ 

“Who is it?’ I demanded. 

““Jim McGonigle,’ says the man, ‘I 
saw in the paper that a fireman of your 
name was in quarantine wid the fever, 
so I waited for thim to let yez out.’ 

““T et me out?’ says I, wobbling on me 
feet. ‘They threw me out. Buy mea 
bed and let me lie on it till the swell 
of the sidewalk goes down.’ 

**“Come home wid me,’ says he. 

“Where is that?’ I demands, grabbing 
him be the ar-rm. 

“And in a whisper I hear-rd him say, 
“Tis the land of broken things.’ 


ast WOKE up in a white bed wid the sun 

shining in at the windey. Me throat 
was as dry as a feather fan, me eyes were 
in their sockets like a squirrel in its hole, 
and me hands had been laid by me ar-rms 
by some kind per-rson that thought they 
must belong to me and had picked them 
up off the floor. But whin I tried, the 
voice was still in me chest, and it came 
out, and I called. 

‘“‘And thin there was a miracle, for out 
of the floor, at the foot of the bed, rose a 
gir-rl wid black hair and grey eyes and 
red lips, and she smiled on me and said, 
‘Misther O’ Rourke!’ 

“omis Mickey,’ I answers 
‘And is it hivin already?’ 

““Did yez think a man so weak could 
get to hivin?’ says she. ‘No, it is Jim 
McGonigle’s room.’ 

““And are yez the gir-rl?’ I demands, 
being weak in the head from the fever. 

‘““Hush!’ she whispers. 

“Maybe the sickness came over me 
again for I said, ‘Yez are her, I know. 
Manny years ago he tould me of yez. 
Yes, I know it, for ye look like her he 
tould me of. He spoke to me of the 
mor-rning on the hillside whin the two of 
yez passed widout speaking, and his 
hear-rt broke.’ 

““Do yez raymimber her name?’ she 
asked wid a queer smile. 

‘Kathie,’ says I. 

““And her father’s name?’ she insists, 


feebly. 


_ still smiling. 


““Moran,’ says I. ‘Kathie Moran.’ 

“Thin 1 wint to sleep. Whin I woke 
the flash of a lamp was in me eyes, and I 
looked up into the black face of Jim 
MecGonigle. It was some time before I 
hear-rd what he was saying, but it was 
that he had paid the rint for two weeks 
and was leaving in the mor-rning for sea. 

‘“Whin I had that fir-rmly in me head, 
I demanded to know why he was leaving 
the gir-rl. ‘I recognized her the momint 
Tset eyes on her. Yez will be back soon?’ 

‘““Niver,’ says he, bitterly, and then he 
bur-rst out on me wid har-rd wor-rds. 

““Were yez on your feet wid anny 
strength to yez I would fight yez till yez 
wud niver walk again,’ says he. And 
wid that he went away. 

“Por three days I lay still and drank 
the broth an ould woman brought me 
and wondered at manny things. Then I 
got out of bed and sat by the windey and 
looked out into a little gar-rden and saw 
the gir-rl standing there looking at the 


ground. And she was very young; and 

my wits came back to me, and I knew 

what I done. I crept back to bed and 

cur-rsed mesilf to the pilley. 

6¢"T‘HE next morning I found 
still standing there. 

‘‘Whin she saw me she looked up and 
said: ‘Why do you come here?’ 

‘“T am well,’ I tould her, politely. 
‘And me bould Jim has gone and I fear 
me greatly I have raved in me dreams.’ 

“*Vez have tould the truth,’ says she. 
*Wud Hivin I had niver hear-rd it!’ 

“*Yez are a mere gir-rl,’ I responds. 
‘Where is Jim?’ 

‘““T have sint him away. 
see him again.’ 

‘““Why?’ I insists, feeling me blood 
tur-rn to water. 

‘““Because he niver tould me, and I 
niver knew of the other gir-rl and—me 
hear-rt is broke!’ And her lips trembled, 
and the eyes of her shone with the dew of 
sorra. 

‘““Thin yez love him?’ said me bould 
Mickey. 


her 


I will niver 


66 E stood there, the gir-rl and mesilf, 

a long time, and then she went 
away wid her white ar-rms by her sides 
and her hands curr-led by the hem of her 
skir-rt. ’Tis the way of women. 

“So I sat down on a little bench and 
me thoughs were bitter. But I knew 
that the gir-rl loved Jim and that Jim 
loved her. 

“So I went and found the gir-rl and 
tould: her the whole story as I had 
hear-rd it twice. She wept into her 
apron, but said nothing. At last she 
spoke softly. 

‘““Did yez know Kathie Moran?’ 

‘“T did not,’ I retur-rned. ‘I know no 
gir-rl.’ , 

““And he broke his hear-rt for her?’ 
she whispered. 

‘“He broke hers fir-rst,’ says I. Thin 
I wint on bouldly, ‘and now yez are 
breaking his. ’Tis the way of things. 
And now neither of yez will iver meet 
excipt in the land of broken things.’ And 
to her questioning I tould her of that 
place and how Jim had thought to find 
it. ‘But the road is lost and niver will be 
found,’ says I. 

“She sat and thought a long time. 
Thin she stood up and asked, ‘Do yez 
know where Jim has gone?’ 

‘““T do not, excipt.that he is hunting 
again for the place of broken things. 
’*Tis like that he is far away on the sea.’ 

“She was silent an hour while I 
thought of mesins. Suddintly she looked 
at me strangely. ‘Could I find him?’ 

““Most men retur-rn to the place 
where the gir-rl they love is,’ I tould her. 
‘But whin a man has star-rted to hunt 
the place of broken things he niver 
comes back. He must be looked for.’ 

“She smiled at me. ‘I know where the 
place is,’ she tould me. ‘Can we find 
Jim?’ 

“T took off me hat and pulled out me 
pay. ‘I have three years’ pay here,’ says 
me bould Mickey. ‘If yez will go wid me 
we will find him. But ‘twill be a har-rd 
jour-rney and har-rd fare for a beautiful 
young woman.’ 

‘“Ts the money free?’ she demanded. 
‘Is there no woman to claim it?’ 

‘““No one,’ I answered. 

““T am sorry for yez,’ says she. ‘Have 
yez hunted for the land of broken things, 
too?’ 


é¢— WAS silent. And at last she said, 
‘We will go. I go because I know 
the place Jim is looking for.’ 

“T wondhered at the pride of the gir-rl, 
that she thought she knew the por-rt we 
all are hunting for. But I handed her 
half the money to keep safe, explaining 
to her that I was not much and might 
spind it foolishly. ‘But while me half 
lasts I pay the bills,’ said I. 

“So she spoke to her ould aunt wid 
whom she lived, and in a day we were 
sailing out of New Yor-rk for Liverpool, 
me in the stokehold and the gir-rl in the 
second cabin. ’Twas not till she signed 
her name on the ticket that I knew what 
it was: Kathie Dolan. 

“For six months we sailed, and in that 
time we saw Liverpool, Havre, Por-rt 
Said, Hongkong and Honolulu. At the 
last place I tould me brave Kathie that 

Continued on page 33 
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| Given to You | 
With Purchases of Home Supplies 


B) Quartered-Oak Table 
i No. 150 


Given with a $10 purchase of 
arkin Products. 


Yes, you can get these useful furnish- 
ings, or your choice of over 2,000 others, 
with purchases of foods, soaps, toilet 
preparations and other needed supplies 
direct from:the great Larkin Factories. 


You Save Their Entire Cost 


by LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


They are given 
scto you as extra 
value—as the saving 
you make by pur- 
chasing your house- 
hold necessaries di- 


rect from us, the 
manufacturers. Our 
household supplies 
are of the highest 
quality and _— are 


guaranteed to 
satisfy. Over two 
million families are 
using them and 
getting with their 
purchases fine new 
furniture for their 
homes—rugs, cur- 
tains, silverware, 
crockery and stylish 
new wearing - ap- 
parel—all without 
increasing their 
present household 
expenses one cent. 


Send Coupon 
For Catalog 


Learn about this Larkin Factory-to-Family 
plan which is bringing so many extra comforts 
to others. See our 2,800 money-saving offers 
and read our remarkable 30 Days’ Free Trial 
Offerwhich enables you to order $10 worth of 
our goods on 30 Days’ Free ‘I’rial—no money 
inadvance. This Catalog is welcomed in over 
two million homes. Send for yours today. 
Mail coupon ora postal mentioning this maga- 
zine to our nearest address. 


: Chiffonier No. 755. 
; Given with an $11 purchase 
of Products. 


5 LAKH Co hn oa . 


Send me your new Fall-and-Winter Catalog 
| No. 49, postage prepaid. 


Name 


4 Address ae == 
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Be sure you get 


Certain-teed | 


Roofing Shingles 


Guaranteed 15 years— 
lasts longer. Look for 
Certain-teed quality label. 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
at a reasonable price. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


East St. Louis, Ll York Pa. 
Marseilles, Il. 


JUBILEE ROLLERS 


The Bird with the Wonderful 
\ Trained Voice. Price $5 Each 


Genuine high-bred canaries direct from 
. St. Andreasberg, Germany, raised and 
trained for us by expert bird special- 
ists who turn out the finest singers 
inthe world. Price Jubilee Roll- 
ers $5.00 each; Chorus Lead- 

Each bird guaran- 
Ask for free book 


ers $7.50. 


SS. about them. 
Cutaiog SR NATURE’S SOLO 
Write SINGERS $3.00each 


Imported Hartz Moun- 
. tain Canaries with nat- 
\) ural voice untrained 
. but _ exquisite with 
sweetest, purest musical tones. Nothing equals 
them at the price. Guaran teed. Price $3 each. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Illustrated catalog free de- 
scribing canaries, parrots, gold fish, and all supplies. 
1OWA BIRD CO., Dept. p, Des Moines, lowa 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 
Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
until you ‘get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 
We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
405 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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Up One Step 
It Waits You 


There’s just one step between you and the greatest of cereal 
delights. That step is Tell your grocer to send you Puffed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice, 


Then thin, porous grains—eight times normal size—will greet the 
folks at your table. 


Grains that are steam-exploded—filled with a myriad cells. Bub-. 


bles of grain, airy, crisp and fragile, with a taste like toasted nuts. 


And you’ll all agree that no ready-cooked cereal one-half so de- 
lightful ever came to your morning table. 


some serve with cream and sugar. 
Some mix the grains with fruit. 


They are used like nut-meats in home candy making or as 
garnish to ice cream. 


Between meals, children eat them dry, or sometimes crisped in 
butter. 


And the supper dish in countless homes is Puffed Grains served 
in milk. These whole-grain morsels are crisper than crackers, and 
four times as porous as bread. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c ae 
Puffed Rice, 15c v= 


No Other Such Food Creation 


And please remember this: 


There is no other way to get cereal food with all the food granules broken. 
These grains are steam-exploded—shot from guns—by Prof. Anderson’s process. 
Each granule is blasted to pieces. 


_Thus digestion acts instantly, and all the food elements in the grain are made 
available. ' 


The result is delicious—grains unique and inviting—grains with an almond 
taste. But the great fact is that this patent process makes whole grain wholly 
digestible. And that never was done before. 


A thousand meals will be made more enjoyable by Puffed Wheat and Rice 
when you know them. You'll find them both foods and confections. You'll 
serve in a dozen ways. 


And the only step necessary is to telephone your grocer to send you a pack- 
age of each. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE NOSE 


By DR. EDITH B. LOWRY 


The Stories Our Noses Tell 


WINE merchant grades his wine 
by its ‘‘Bouquet’’ as well as by the 
taste. A tea dealer will classify his 

wares and price them by their odor, as 
will the fancy grocer with a majority of 
the edibles in which he deals. 

The sense of smell is less developed in 
the majority of men than are any of the 
other senses. As one writer has re- 
marked, ‘‘It is yet in its savage state.” 
But even those who have not educated 
this sense to any great extent learn many 
stories in this manner. 

Many a man’s profession or his work is 
known by the odors he carries with him. 
The old country doctor always was an- 
nounced by a smell of asafoetida and 
jalap, while frequently the modern phy- 
sician is announced by the odor of iodo- 
form. The same odors cling to the cloth- 
ing of a pharmacist. 

The farmer or stable man is known 
more often by the unmistakable barn- 
yard odors than by the well known “‘hay- 
seed.’’ The confirmed smoker or the 
habitual drinker are known by odors. 
Frequently their presence can be de- 
tected in a room for some time after they 
have taken their departure. 


Bad Odors Are Warnings 


ECAYING meat and vegetables warn 
the possible buyer that they should 
be left alone. Frequently a person re- 
marks that the odor of a certain article of 
food ‘‘turns his stomach.”’ In these cases 
it usually would be better to leave the dis- 
agreeable thing alone and go hungry, for 
the articles of food that do not appeal to 
the senses of a person Usually will be 
found to disagree with him. 

The family doctor in his daily rounds 
encounters many odors that tell of wrong 
conditions. In the sick room he en- 
counters many bad odors, some peculiar 
to the disease and many due to lack of 
ventilation, to foul gases. There is no 
mistaking the language. It recognizes 
the want of bathing upon the part of the 
patient, dirty bed-clothing, foul utensils 
in the room, dirty or bad food, dirty 
medicines. It says in unmistakable lan- 
guage, ‘‘Take these things away and 
open the windows.” 


Cleanliness Necessary for Health 


In dealing with children the evidence of 
our noses frequently is opposed to the 
evidence of our eyes. The child seems 
clean; but the unpleasant odor tells us to 
look: beneath the surface, and it is dirty. 
In some school rooms the odors surround- 
ing certain pupils are unmistakable, as is 
instanced by the story of the teacher who 
had been giving her pupils short talks on 
hygiene, especially relating to personal 
cleanliness. She tried to impress upon 
them the necessity of frequent bathing 
even in cold weather, with the result that 
one morning she received a strongly re- 
monstrating note from one mother, ask- 
ing her to discontinue putting such no- 
tions in the children’s heads, as her 
Willie was clamoring for a bath, and “‘af- 
ter I have just gotten him sewed up for 
the winter.” 


6é6¢“*LEANLINESS is next to Godli- 

ness,’’ and of far more importance 
in the recovery of the sick or the preser- 
vation of health. When we look for the 
cause of disease the nose frequently gives 
us unmistakable evidence. It tells of 
damp walls, of lack of sunshine, of 
choked drains, of ground saturated with 
garbage, of foul closets, of uncleansed 
cellars, of decomposing vegetables and of 
the hundred and one noxious agencies 
which breed disease and steal away a 
man’s life. But it not only tells of dirt, 
and specifies cleanliness as a remedy, but 
it tells of specific agents to destroy causes 
of disease. I will warrant that you al- 
ready have associated an unpleasant odor 
of decay. with lime—lime to freshen the 
air of a cellar, lime to flush a bad drain 
or cesspool, lime to make way for sun- 
light, to rid the house of dead air. A 
small amount of unslacked lime allowed 
to slack in a room is an excellent disin- 
fectant. Chloride of lime poured down 
the drains or sprinkled about a room is a 


more convenient method of using lime in 
the ordinary home. 

One way of testing the air of a room is 
to take a walk in the fresh out-of-door air, 
then, on entering the house, note the air 
of the various rooms. At this time gases 
and odors, which would pass unnoticed 
after one had been in the house for some 
time, can be detected. All sewers and 
drains should be flushed regularly with 
chloride of lime or some other disinfect- 
ant. All ice boxes and closed receptacles 
for food must be thoroughly washed with 
hot water every few days. In no other 
way can the health of the home be in- 
sured. The sense of smell should be 
cultivated so that it will detect readily 
any errors in odors. ; 


The Nose Shows Character 


TT? IS an ancient belief that the nose in- 
dicates ancestry. We speak about the 
aristocratic nose with its high bridge, 
and the plebeian nose of the toiler. Cer- 
tainly in a great many cases, race can be 
distinguished by the nose. The Hebrew 
could hardly be confused with the typical 
negro nose. The highly arched nose is 
supposed to indicate tendency to rule 
and the flattened nose shows seryility. 


: "THERE are several classes of noses if 


we are to take the word of physiogno- 
mists. The Roman nose indicates execu- 
tive ability: Its owner is the aggressive 
person, the conqueror. Portraits show 
that the ancient warriors had this type of 
nose. The Romans were trained espe- 
cially for deeds of valor. The modern 
owner of such a nose will achieve suc- 
cess, be a leader, perhaps not in a battle 


for blood, but in a battle for supremacy _ 


and success in business or professional 
life. The woman with this nose may ob- 
tain social leadership if she chooses that 
rather than some other line of achieve- 
ment. 

The Grecian nose indicates refinement. 
In that ancient country refinement, artis- 
tic tastes and great love of the beautiful 
were valued rather than valor in war. 
The owner of such a nose is art loving and 
is successful in pursuit of things only 
when they are agreeable to her tastes. 

We naturally associate the hawk nose 
with commercialism. It indicates 
shrewdness, insight into character and 
ability to turn this insight into profit. 
Its owner gains his wealth by shrewd in- 
vestments and sales rather than by th 
labor of his hands. .~ . 

In opposition to this type of nose we 
find the snub nose which shows unde- 
velopment, crudeness. It is the nose of 
the child rather than of the developed 
man. When it is seen in adults, we find 
the childlike mind accompanying it. The 
owner does not achieve great success, 
but is content to keep on in his humble 
way. From this class come the manual 
workers who lay the foundation of the 
wealth of the world. Their work is nec- 
essary, but they cannot direct others. 
They follow where they are led or driven. 
“Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to 
do and die.”’ 


How to Cure a Red Nose 


But however much of this character 

study from the nose proves true, it is 
certain that the nose reveals much of the 
life of a person. A close student of health 
can tell much of the health and habits of 
living by an inspection of the nose. The 
reddened nose of the habitual drinker is 
a matter of common gossip. However, 
some unfortunate persons have been 
accused of habits, of which they were in- 
nocent, simply because their noses had a 
tendency to become beet-colored. This 
usually is due to poor circulation. Such 
a person not infrequently suffers from 
cold hands and feet. The hands appear 
red and awkward. The nose that is red 
from this cause can be corrected by im- 
proving the circulation. A person so 
afflicted should take vigorous exercise 
and frequent baths followed by alcohol 
rubs (providing always that there is no 
abnormal condition of the heart which 
forbids violent exercise). A hot mustard 
foot bath at night will improve the circu- 
lation and tend to draw the blood away 
from the congested and ungainly hands. 
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THE BEAUTY SEEKER 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 
SPECIAL CARE OF THE HAIR 


a fe don’t see how I can ar- 
range my hair according to the 
newest styles. The coiffures for 
fall and winter show the hair elaborately 
dressed low at the neck, or high on the 


head, and my poor little bit of hair runs 


short before I have half com- 
pleted my tasix.”’ 

Well, my dear, I guess 
you are not alone in 
your troubles. But 
you can have love- 
ly hair, as well as 
any one else, if 
you really care 
enough to give 
the time and 
the patience 
to a few min- 
utes’ work 
each day. 
Ten or fifteen 
minutes spent 
in a few little 
attentions to 
the scalp and 
the hair once a 
day will show 
marked improve- 
ments in only a 
few weeks. 

The condition of 
the scalp and hair de- 
pends first upon the 
general health. Attention 
having been given to the 
minor details of this 
fundamental requisite, 
the efforts should then 
be devoted to the local 
treatment of the hair and of the scalp. 

Allow the hair to hang loose ten or 
fifteen minutes, while you are dressing 
jn the morning. Did it ever occur to 
you that perhaps your head needs a rest? 
Change the mode of arranging the hair. 
While you are writing a letter, or read- 
ing, or perhaps mending, take the pins 
out of the hair, and sit in the sun. If 
your scalp is itchy or irritated, the sun 
will help to heal it and will give life to 
the scalp. An hour once a week, where 
the sun and a mild wind will reach the 
head, will keep the head odorless and 
the hair fluffy. 


Brush the Hair Often 


ONE should never retire at night with- 
out brushing and Sets the hair— 
to remo bd e ; 
tie. day's 
dust. A thor- 
ough brush- 
ing serves to 
stimulate the 
scalp,distrib- 
ute the nat- 
ural oil, and 
cleanse the 
hair. The old 
rule was to 
brush the 
hair a hun- 
dred strokes 
each night,if 
you would 
have a beau- 
tiful “‘crown 
of glory.” 
Perhaps you f{ 
will not have | 
to bind your-"— 
self to so 
strict a rule, 
but certainly 
you should 
not allow the 
hair to re- 
main over 


night, just as 4 Few Minutes Should Be Given bap Fora Thevedgh 
Massage of the Scalp. 


it was during 
the day. The 
habit of allowing the hair to fall loose 


over the pillow at night, is a good one, if 


your hair is not long or thick. 

If your hair is falling out badly, a 
scalp massage will do wonders to stimu- 
late the circulation and loosen the scalp 
from the head. Each hair receives its 
nourishment through a tiny tube which 
extends from the scalp to the end of the 
hair. 
the scalp is massaged, the greater are the 
benefits derived through the increased 
circulation. 


A Sun Bath Once a Week Will 
Give Lustre and Energy to the 
Hair, and Is a Tonic fo the Scalp 


Therefore, the more vigorously - 


A good hair tonic can also 


be applied with the tips of the fingers, 
while the massage is being given. 


How to Massage the Scalp 


OOSEN the hair, and place the tips 
of the fingers of both hands at the 
forehead, working with a Cir- 
cular motion, gently but 
firmly, towards the top 
of the head. At each 
turn of the fingers, 
let them work 
lightly, then deep- 
ly. The first mo- 
tion is directed 
to the hair fol- 
licles them- 
selves, the 
next to mov- 
ing the scalp 
on the head, 
so as to make 
it yielding 
and flexible. 
Cover the 
entire head 
with this 
movement, 
starting at the 
ears, and then 
starting at the 
back of the head. 
The hair responds at 
once, and in less than 
five minutes the life and 
electricity in the scalp 
will displace a previous 
dull feeling of the head. 
An insufficient supply 
of oil from the scalp will 
result in dull, lifeless-looking hair, which 
will split at the ends. Take a small 
pair of scissors and clip the split hairs 
each evening. <A tonic, specially pre- 
pared for dryness of the hair, will be 
mailed upon request. 


Treat Your Hair with Consideration 


So: my dear, you see it takes time—a 

few minutes each day—but I am sure 
you will not feel that it is too much. 
Curling the hair on a hot iron, ‘‘ruffing”’ 
it, or the use of heavy hair rolls, tends to 
destroy the life of the hair. 


Questions and Answers 
Questions of general interest to health and beauty 
will be answered in these columns. Those desiring 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Address, Mme. Jeanne 
La Place, care Woman’s World. No attention will be 
paid to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed, 
Perfect 
Physical 
Proportions 


Juliet—As 
you are only 
eighteen, you 
will no doubt 
grow some 
yet.- You 
should be 
five feet and 
six or eight 
inches tall. 
Take exer- 
cises that will 
use the limbs, 
and try gym- 
nastic exer- 


cises. Your 
hips should 
only be ten 


inches larger 
than your 
waist. Send 
stamped, ad- 
dressed en- 
velope for 
exercise to 
reduce hips. 

Your bust 
measure is in 
good pro- 
portion with your other measurements. 

Patience—I shall be glad to send you 
directions for increasing the size of the 
bust, upon request from you, enclosing 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Hair Tonic for Dandruff 


* Mrs. Ed, -M.=-Séee this month's 
beauty article on special care of the hair. 
I shall be glad to send you formula for 
dandruff tonic, upon receipt of stamped, 
addressed envelope requesting same. 


« 
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| FREE DELIVERY TO YOUR HOME Soke ; 
by FOS 


Ladies’ & Misses’ Auto Hoods, *1 Value 35c| 


(4 Piece Royal China Dresser Set, $1" 


@ —made of Imported Royal Rudolstadt—beautifully decorated with 


of ‘a ge Book i 


: Thisisthe ExmonsBoak of Reagan 
he Gl DE te RUE ECONOMY 


Pail anit 
Winter § 


CHICAGO ore 


Now Ready for Free Distribution 


This is the great purchasing guide and book of 5,000 
Bargains in latest styles of wearing apparel. It’s Free. 
Write for your copy today. Catalog No. 5112. 


You will find this book not only a guide to true economy but an 
authority on the newest and correct modes and fabrics of the season. 
No matter where you live you can buy from us with the same con- 
fidence and saving through our Catalog as though you were here 
and made the purchase yourself. Our record of 42 successful years 


of merchandising should prove sufficient guarantee that we do as 
Your money promptly returned and no questions 
asked if you are not thoroughly satished with your purchase. 


we advertise. 


Special Bargain No. 5114—Ladies’ and Missés’ Auto Hoods, 


strictly pure wool fine zepbyr yarn in plain white and striking color combina- 
tions of white and light blue; white and pink; white and navy; white and red; 
ted and navy; white and oxford. Just the thing for motoring, skating, driving 
and general outdoor wear. This is such a wonderful value that you’ll marvel 
how we can sell it at such a ridiculously low price. A cash purchase of 25,000 
of these nobby hoods, at a fraction of the cost of making, enables us to give 
this special bargain to the readers of the Woman’s World. You'll pay 
at least a dollar for them most everywhere. 

Our special price, sent prepaid (state colors wanted) at only 


Special Bargain No. 5115—Handsome Dresser Set, consisting of 


Comb and Brush Tray, Hair Receiver, Powder Box and Hatpin Holder 
sprays of roses in soft, delicate colors. Natural colored foliage on an 
ivory tinted background. Edges finished with a mat coin gold band. 
Tray measures 10x74 inches. Makes an Ideal Christmas gift— 


special price, sent 
prepaid— only.. 


Securely packed—- 45 ey 22 1 9 


made of § 


35¢| 


This 5 Piece China Catto Set 18¢ : 


Special Bargain No. 5113 — Imported 5-piece China Cadets 
Set. Scalloped tray, covered mustard jar and spoon, toothpick holder 
and salt and pepper shakers. Hand painted in an apple blossom decora- 

tion with a white enameled Grecian Key border. Dark back- 

ground. Goldline. A most attractive set, suitable for the best 

table. Makes a splendid gift. This complete set sent prepaid— 

securely packed—at our special bargain price 


Boston Store Chicago 


UR soft and pleasant 
that it makes warm 
friends of all who; 
wear it. 


ELLASTIC | 


Ribbed Fleece Underwear 


VELLASTIC is elastic 
ribbed —that makes it ™& 
easy fitting and durable. 


It is fleece lined—which makes it warm and 

comfortable. It is medium weight and 
the fleece will not wash out, knot or mat. 
Tt is the favored fleece-lined underwear— 


For Men, Women and Children 


Union Suits and Separate Garments, soc and 
up. WELLASTIC is one of the famous 
Bodygard Underwears. At your Dealer’s. 
Look for the Bodygard Shield. It is your safeguard. 


Write Jor Bodygard Book No. 18. 


imag], UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of Bodygard Underwears, including 
Lambsdown, Twolayr and Springtex. 


Christmas Gifts 


Send a stamp and we will forward full directions for 
making and other interesting matter. 


Act promptly; ing November and December. 
Isaac D. Allen Co., 521 Winter St., Boston 


Advance Suggestions for 


minutes, 
ment. Knits everything in the home 
home-spun or factory yarns. 


We have prepared for the 100,000 machines in use. 


Money - Making 
Yarns furnished at cost 


as we are more than busy dur- 
FREE. 


Every Home Can Save Money 


by Using Gearhart’s Family Knitter 


A) Will knit a pair of stockings, heel and toe, in 30 
Improved, with Ribbing Attacu- 


from 
Over 
Will 


knit hosiery with heel and toe 


Christmas Gift Season 6 Novelties Proof against holes. More than 
- vestigate our : ome - Work ‘ 


Proposior 
i] rite for 
Wy catalogue and samples of work done 
< on the machine, all 


GEARHART 
KNFTTING MACHINE 
., Box 50, Clearfield, Pa. 


the rock- 
bottom wholesale 
price. Any Evans Artist 
Model piano I manufacture 
direct from my factory to you 
on approval without any job- 
ber’s, dealer’s, agent’s or 
middleman’s profit of any kind 
—you get this superb Evans Artist 
Model piano under my direct sell- 
ing plan from $100.00 to $200.00 
fess than you can buy a cheap com- 
mercial piano from your local 
dealer. Write today— 


get full particulars 
of this great 


B ly free. Not a cent to 

pay. All freight charges pre- 
paid to your nearest railroad station and 
on free trial for four weeks in your home. 
Notice the beauty of the cabinet, the su- 


perior grain of wood, the elegance of fin- 
ish, the sweet singing tone. Regard carefully the 
even action, the deep, full, rich, sweet, mellow tone. 
And if after the thirty days’ free trial you don’t 
think my Evans Artist Model the best piano you 
have ever seen or heard of anywhere, just return it 
at my expense. If you are satisfied with the 
piano after the thirty days’ free trial 
and decide that you want to keep 
it, our easy payment plan is 
open to you. Take 
your time to 


mind the 
Our low, 


prices. This places you in the very same position 

as if you were a dealer. You buy at exactly fe 
the same price the dealer buys. You do 
business direct with the factory - 

and get the piano at our low, ; 
rock-bottom price with 
all middleman’s 4 
profits cut 


a LIMITE tee is not for 
; UN "five years or ten years, 


but forever. It means that I 


guarantee my Evans Artist Model 
piano to you forever from the day you 
begin to use it. My factory gives you a 
guarantee bond. I endorse this guarantee 
bond direct to you. Our reputation and 
financial responsibility is your protection. 
You simply can’t wear the piano out. It 
is built to stand the test of time. I want 
everybody to have the best piano. That 
is why I am making this great free trial 
offer and easy payment plan. Fill out the 

coupon—mail it to me today and 
get full particulars of this 


most sensational 
free trial 


Write 
today. Get 
a free copy of our 
handsome art catalozueand 
f full particulars of the greatest 


accsececnes® 
fol FREE 
@ COUPON 


* FQ. EVANS 


f piano offer ever made. Learn all nes ‘i 

R about our confidential whole . acide, a 
sale price and how to save $100 A! Dept. 36 

§ to $200 on the purchase of-a . Chicago, Illinois. 

H piano. To the frst buyer in ‘ 


each locality we offeratwo 4 Gentlemen; 

years’ course in music, .” With the understand- 
free. Mail coupon today # ing that I am not buy- 
—NOW! ying anything or paying 


* 
° # anybody anything, you may 
F. 9) Evans Piano J send me free and prepaida 


@ copy of your art catalogue and 

Company Fad full particulars of your direct 
Dept 36 Fy selling plan. 

Fine Arts Bldg. NAMES 4 iviacueetens techs ct he eener es 


Chicago, II}. 


IF YOU WISH TO STUDY MUSIC — 


READ WHAT DR. VON LIEBICH SAYS 


Lesson No. 1 


N response to 
many requests 
from Woman’s 

World subscribers, 
the Music Editor 
begins in this num- 
ber a series of talks 
on the elements of 
musical study. 
They are designed 
for aid in_ self- 
study, and are for 
those readers who 
are interested 
enough to desire 
accurate informa- 


tion, but who reside far from 
the great music centers and who 
are, therefore, deprived of oppor- 


tunities to form a thorough acquaintance 
with those branches of the Art which 
must be known by all who wish to be 
either singers, players, composers, or in- 
telligent listeners. Those who care to 
supplement this reading by obtaining 
books on the subject are recommended 
to begin with Dr. Percy Goetschius’ 
handy little volume, ‘‘The Materials 
Used in Musical Composition.”’ 

One summer day, I was listening to a 
little child. To and fro, on the vine-clad 
porch, he was swinging, crooning in 
tender baby treble, 


“Little Boy Blue, Come Blow Your Horn,” 


and so engrossed was the little golden- 
haired boy that he sang the pretty child- 
ish rhyme completely through twice be- 
fore he saw me. Our subsequent talk 
revealed an interesting fact. The tune 
which he sang was ‘‘made up out of his 
own head,’’ so he assured me. This was 
news not only interesting, but, to me, in- 
structive, and so I am telling it to my 
readers today in order to provoke a ques- 
tion: Ifa mere babe can invent tunes of 
his own, don’t you think you can do the 
same? Don’t you know that you can? 
And, if you believe you can, don’t you 
want to? 

But perhaps you think: ‘I don’t care 
to compose music, all I want is to learn 
to sing.’”’ Or maybe your wish is to play 
the piano in your own home, or play the 
hymns in your church and Sunday 
school. If you desire any of these things, 
and will patiently carry out the instruc- 
tions here given, you will succeed. Suc- 
cess is one-half patience and one-half 
resolution. 

In any case, don’t disdain humble be- 
ginnings. Every able teacher will tell 
you that it is wise to begin at the be- 
ginning. If the teacher is also. experi- 
enced, she will add that the way to begin 
at the beginning of any study is to find 
something that you already know, and 
then build on it, always making use of 
what you know in order to explain and 
understand what you don’t know, but 
wish to know. 


The First Thing © 


HERE are certain things in Music 
that must be known alike by the 
singer, the player, and the composer, and 
the first of these is concerned with time. 
We all know that some things take longer 
to do than others; we do not walk a mile 
in the same amount of time we take to 
walk across the street, and it takes 
longer to build a fire than it does to 


light the gas. Similarly, in speak- 
ing, we make a longer ‘“O”’ sound 


when we say “hello” than we do when 
we say ‘‘Mr. O’Bryan.”’” In “O’Bryan” 
the ‘‘O”’ is short; in “‘hello’”’ the ‘“‘O”’ is 
long. Now, can we take this knowledge, 
that we already have about speech and 
use if to learn some things that perhaps 
we do not know about Music. Let us 
see. When you sing a song—any song— 
you find that some sounds are longer 
than others; they must be, to fit the dif- 
ferent lengths of the words or syllables. 
Another self-evident fact is that some 
sounds will get more stress, or force, or 
accent, than others. e 

Now, if you turn to the October 
number and read aloud the text of ‘‘A 
Northern Folksong,’’ you will find these 
words: 

My pleasant land is desolate 
Its skies are drear and cold 


and you will also find that to read them — 


correctly, the underlined syllable gets 
more stress (or force) than the syllable 
which has no line under it. 

When we print words, we do not usual- 
ly show this accent. But when we print 
music, we always show the accent, by 
using horizontal lines. In printed music 
these horizontal lines look like the posts 
of a fence and the five long lines which 
cross the whole page are like the strips 
in a fence. 

The lines like the posts are called Bar- 
Lines. 

The lines like the strips are called 
Staff-Lines. 

The first’ words sung are divided 
into five such parts, and these divisions 
show the most important accents. 

FACT 1. The note right after the 
bar-line gets the strongest accent. 

To impress this on your mind, take a 
few lines of some well-known poems and 
show, with bar-lines, which words get 
the strongest accent. 

Illustrations: 


| “Little boy | blue, come | blow your | horn, 
The | sheep’s in the | meadow, the | cow’s in 
the | corn.” 


“The | ploughman | homeward | plods his 
| weary way, 
And | leaves the | world to | darkness | 
| and to | me.” 


Do this, for yourself, with a dozen 
lines taken from a dozen good poems. 
FACT 2. In instrumental music, like 
piano music, this accent is shown, in 
print, in the same way, and must be 
heard, when you play. In order to make 
it heard, the note after the bar-line must 
be played louder than the other notes. 
Illustration: When you play a waltz, 
correctly, you can always count | 1, 2, 3, 
1, 2,3, j etc., and figure 1 (or ‘beat’ 
one, as musicians call it) will sound 
louder than beat 2 or beat 3. 


Duration of Sound 


FACT 3. In playing, as in singing, 
some sounds last longer than others. 

Illustration: Take the first few notes 
of “‘The Sailor’s Hornpipe,’’ also known 
as ‘‘The Fisher’s Hornpipe,’’ and you find 
that the first and second notes go faster 
than the third, fourth and fifth notes. 
Again—the first note of Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song is longer than its second, 
third and fourth notes, and the first note 
of Rubinstein’s Melody in F is longer 
than its second and third note. Inversely, 
notes three, four and five of the Horn- 
pipe last longer than notes one and two. 
In the Spring Song, notes two, three and 
four are shorter than note one, and in the 
Melody in F, notes two and three are 
shorter than note one. 

FACT 4. These differences—called 
differences in duration, are represented 
to the eye by notes of different appear- 
ance, called whole notes, half notes, 
quarter notes, etc. 

Illustration: If a note is to last one 
second and another note is to last only 
half a second long, we may write these 
two notes like this: me 


If a note is to last one second and an- 
other note only a quarter of a second, 
we may write the two notes.in this 
manner: 

FACT 5. To let the player or singer 
know exactly how long (or how short) 
each note is to last; we call this o ® 
whole note, this a a half note, and this 
sl a quarter note. These different notes 
should be memorized. Also that the half 
note may be printed like this a or like 
this i and the quarter note may be 
printed like this Py like this f, , and 
that the line (or stroke) is called stem, 
and the round part is cailed note. It is 
correct to say that a whole note is a 
hollow note; a half note is a hollow note 
with a stem; and that a quarter-note has 
a stem like the half-note, but is a solid 
black note, unlike the hollow half-note. 

Finally, the exact duration of the 
whole note can be learned by using a 


clever little machine called the metro- 


nome. It will be described, and its use 
explained, in a later issue of Woman’s 
World. 
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Il furnish Music for your Words. 
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(¢_¢ An Appetizer!” 


‘LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Pour a Tablespoonful 
Over.a Rarebit before 
Serving! 


Used by all Chefs in Leading 
Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants 
because it’s Universally the 
Favorite Seasoning. 


A Famous Relish for Soups, Fish, 
Roasts, Steaks, Game, Gravies and 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 


Time to Pay & ae 


I have originated the a 


the “‘Adler’’ a household word; more than 75,000 of 
these famous organs are now in the homes of the 
people. The time has arrived—this very day—for you to 
an Catalog. Learn how 
you can have the World’s Best —winner of high- 
est prize at St. Louis World’s Fair—sent to your 
for 30 Days’ Trial without paying a cent. 
Just send for my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ 


@@| youlikebest. J wiilshipitat once. Have it a month 


free. Send no money until you decide to buy. Then, if 
you decide to keep it, pay me at your convenience in 
small amounts. Icharge no interest. You take no risk 
and if, at the end of a year, the “‘Adler’’ fails to make 
good on every point I will refund every dollar you have 
paid. I give the longest and strongest guarantee ever 
poule on an organ—for 50 fullyears. I save you $48.75 

ecause I sell direct from the Le Ca Adler Organ 

e 


Factory (greatest in existence), Adler Pian 


ag thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices. 


Write for my Organ Book right now; FREE. 


@ CYRUS L. ADLER, President, Adler Organ Cov, 


3620 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


All the clothes you want. 
All the money you want. 


To learn how you can have this stunning 
___ swell tailored suit without a penny 

My, of cost to you (we prepay the ex- 

press); to learn how you can make $5.00 
\\ to $10.00 a day every day of your life, 
\\ to ind out what beautiful tailoring 

"\ really is, to offer styles that every- 
body goes wild about, to get all of 
ij] your own clothes always easy, do this 
if to-day, now, this minute, write us a 
i] letter or postal and say, *‘Send me 
your New Wonderfui Tailoring Offer,’* 

and receive by return mail, free. the 
the most astonishing tailoring offer you 
A ever heard of, a beautijul set of samples 
@ to pick from, styles that will set your 

county afire, an offer so surprising, so 
new, so liberal, so wonderful, you can 
hardly believe it. 

You don’t need money or experience. No 
matter what you are doing, selling books, 
cutlery, groceries, soap, tailoring for others 
or just working, be sure to get our offer, 
it’s so much better than anything else. 
You will succeed sure, make big money 
and wear fine clothes! Write now. 


Xe BANNER TAILORING CO. 
& Dept. 565 ~ CHICAGO, ILL, 


GET THIS OFFER 
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You may 
share in future 


ee criticism. If availab! will publish, IN FINE STYLE, 
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Send for my 200 page book with Free Trial 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. Wy 
G. A. LEWIS,198 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 
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- Free Socks 


and Stockings 


if any of these wear out 
in six months. 


HAT is the unusual guarantee 
with every six pairs of Hole- 
proof. And it covers more 

than just heels and toes. If evena 

thread breaks within six months you 
get new hose free. 


More than a million people 
wear Holeproof because they are 
comfortable, soft and stylish. 


We pay an average of 74c per 
pound for our yarn. Common yarn 
sells for 32c. But ours is three-ply, 
long-fibre and strong. We can make 
the lightest weights. 


We have been making Holeproof 
for 13 years. Less than 5 per cent 
of all we have made have been sent 
back for replacement. 95 per cent 
have outlasted the guarantee. 


Buy six pairs today. Note their 
style, sheerness, and soft silky tex- 
ture. See if you want to wear any 
other kind. 


[felepract ffesierg 


The genuine Holeproof are sold in your 
town. Write for the dealers’ names. We 
= ship direct where no dealer is near, charges 

prepaid on receipt of remittance. Ask for 
the new Mercerized Holeproof Socks dor 
men at $1.50 for six pairs—the 25c grade 
with the silky lustre and 22 per cent added 
strength. 
-- Holeproof in cotton, for men, cost from 
$1.50 to $3 a box of 6 pairs. For women 
and children, $2 to $3 a box of 6 pairs. For 
infants, $1 a box of 4 pairs. Above boxes 
guaranteed 6 months. 


Silk Holeproof for men, $2 
for 3 pairs. For women, $3 
for. 3 pairs. 3 pairs of silk 
guaranteed 3 months. 

Write for free book, which 
= - tells all about Holeproof. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. ao 
Milwaukee, Wis. Pat. Office, 1908 
Foleo Lek Pondon Can, | CaulclisiokL 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 
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' This Suit Is Yours 
for One Hour’s Work 


Wear it, and when your friends admire it, 
simply take their orders for one like itor _ E> 
their choice from our large selection. In that “§ 
way you can earn all the clothes you want. 
It’s easy, for our suits have class 
sticking out all over them and sell like 
wildfire, and no wonder, for they are 
nifty, swell, and up-to-date. Every 
one made to measure and guaran-  fi}Miiil' 

‘teed to fit.. 24 hours’ examination { 
| allowed. And the lowest prices known. 


We Pay Expressage on Everything // 

You don’t have to invest a cent. We Is 
| go the limit with our men. We furnish D. 
' everything you need free in our fi 


Big, Complete Outfit 


We take the risk. You will make 
good. Hundreds are now wearing the 
swellest suits in town without costing 
themacent. You can do it. 


Act Quick. Get Busy. Send Us a Postal 


Simply write your name on a postal 
and send it today. The outfit and our 
’ grand offer will come to you by return 
mail. 


PARAGON TAILORING C0., 
Dept. 1118 CHICAGO 


A 


Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phonograph 


on Free Trial 


right to your own home. Entertain 
_your family and your friends. Send 
it back at our expense if you don’t 
want to keep it. $2 a month now 
pays for a genuine Edison Phono- 
graph at Rock-Bottom prices and 
without even interest on monthly 
parments- Send today for our 

autiful Free Edison Catalog. 

A postal or a letter is enough. But 
send it at once. Write today. 


Edison Phonograph Distributors 
3018 Edison Block Chicago, Mlinois 


AND GUNS 
AT FACTORY COST 
We pay hichest prices for Furs and sell you Guns, Traps, Supplies, 


., AT FACTORY COST. Write for FREE CATALOG, 
TRAPPERS" GUIDE, and Fur Price List. 
. W. BIGGS & CO., 105 Biggs Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Questions for Self-Examination 


What does “‘Accent’’ mean? 

Tiow is accent shown to the eye, in 
printed music? 

Is this accent to be seen and also to be 
heard? 

If you sing a note twice as long as an- 
other note, how may these two notes be 
printed? 


If you sing two notes, and one note - 


only lasts half as long as the other, how 
may these two notes be printed? 

In “The Star Spangled Banner”’ 
which note is longer, the second or the 
third? 


In ‘America’ which note lasts longer, 
the fourth or the fifth? 

What does a whole note look like? 

What does a half note look like? 

What does a quarter note look like? 

In the “Old Folks at Home,” if the 
first note be a whole note, what will the 
second note be? 

What do we mean by “difference in 
duration?” 

‘A whole note must sound twice as long 
as a half note. There is also a way of 
finding out exactly how long the whole 
note is to sound. What is it? - 

Recommendation: Read the first an- 
swer in the Question Box, below. 


The Question Box 


The Editor will try to answer, in the order of their receipt, all questions on music, including har- 


mony, counterpoint, composition, 


musical history, piano, organ, voice, orchestration, opera, etc, He 


offers free advice on musical performance of every kind, including the best way to sing the songs to be pub- 
lished in Woman’s World If personal answer is necessary, self-addressed, stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


Miss J. H. T., Washington, Cal.— 
You ask, ‘‘What is the use of studying 
definitions?’’ In reply, it is hardly too 
much to say that no one can become a 
true performer or musician without 
studying “‘definitions.’’ To study and 
to improve, the musician must classify 
her departments of knowledge as accur- 
ately as the physician, the lawyer, or the 
author. Speaking in a large and general 
way, Music consists of tones. In order 
to convey meaning, it is necessary to 
apply to several features of tone the two 
great principles of unity and diversity, 
which, if you wish, you may call “‘simi- 
larity and variety’’ or “imitation and 
contrast,’’ or ‘‘likeness and unlikeness.”’ 
The just use of these two principles pro- 
duces music. But in order to accom- 
plish this, you must understand—first- 
ly—the four natural qualities or char- 
acteristics of tone; secondly—how to 
apply these principles to each of these 
qualities of tone. To illustrate: You 
can not think of a sound (or tone) with- 
out imagining it to be very long or very 
short, or somewhere between these two 
extremes. This ‘“quality’’ of tone is 
called Duration. You can not think of a 
sound (or tone) without imagining it to 
be a very “‘high’’ or a very “‘low’’ tone, 
or somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. This quality is called Pitch. 
You can not imagine a tone that is not 
either extremely loud—extremely soft, 
or somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. This characteristic is called 
Intensity. And, finally, you can not 
imagine a tone that has not some definite 
“color” or ‘“klangtint’’ or ‘“tone- 
quality,’’ such as a vocal tone, @ piano 
tone, a brassy tone, a violin-like tone, 
or a flute-like tone, etc., etc. [lack of 
space forbids us going further], and this 
characteristic of tone.is called Timbre. 

To all these four qualities (or charac- 
teristics) of tone, there must be applied 
the two principles of Unity and Diver- 
sity. No one can learn how to play, sing, 
compose, or even listen intelligently, 
without some knowledge of these practi- 
cal definitions. Needless to say only the 
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because you’re in love with his sister.” 
Mims looked at him quickly. ‘Oh, I 
know you are,’”’ Bud continued. ‘I can 
read you, Mistuh Revenue... An’ then 
maybe if she’ll marry you, you won’t 
take him at all. Is that right?” 

“You talk like a fool.’’ 

Bud was singularly calm. His mind 
was busy. Personally he had no inten- 
tion of going to prison for any reason. 
The signal to the boys would prevent 
that, and it might result in another 
revenue being placed beyond all possible 
annoyance. He was thinking for Mar- 
tin; thinking how to get word to him. 
This man wanted Martin; there was no 
doubt of that! And Martin in a cell 
would mean grief to Mollie! 

“Tf it ain’t gettin’ too personal,’ Bud 
queried after a time, “‘I’d like to know if 
you're goner lock me up for anything— 
moonshinin’?’’ 

“You wouldn’t do me any good locked 
up,”’ said Mims pointedly. ‘‘If you'll 
give me your word not to attempt my 
life nor to run away for, say a week, I'll 
not interfere with you now.” 

“Reckin you think you can git me if 
you want me?”’ 

“T know I can.” 


master-musician knows all that has been 
discovered about these matters. On the 
other hand, one who has no knowledge of 
them can not be called a musician, and 
has only a shallow enjoyment of music. 
We recommend you to look up in an 
up-to-date dictionary everything you can 
find about the words beginning with capi- 
tals. Better still, if you are able, con- 
sult Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians—the best of its kind in the 
world. 


¥. EK. H., Chicago, Ill.; Miss A. K. L., 
Galleys, N, M.; W. J. P., Cresco, lowa— 
Woman’s World has its own staff of con- 
tributors, and therefore accepts no con- 
tributions from outside sources. We 
thank you, however, for your courtesy. 

Miss Annie S., Connellsville, Pa.—We 
advise you to read the best musical jour- 
nals and watch the names of the pub- 
lishers mentioned in them. Then send 
copies of your songs to these publishers. 

H. M. W. P., Flat Rock, Ky.—Your 
song shows a certain talent, which might 
be developed through serious study. 
Many years of hard work is the price 
paid by every writer of noble songs for 
any lasting appreciation of his efforts. 

Mrs. E. O. C., Beeler, Idaho; Mrs. 8. 
E.S. N., Babylon, La.—See October and 
previous numbers of Woman’s World. 


Fred G., Philadelphia—Song-writing 
is an art that requires hard and persistent 
study to master. Ask famous living 
poets, for instance, Mr. Herbert Kauf- 
man; he will tell you that he toiled for 
years and probably wrote thousands of 
verses before he published one. 

Raphaelsky C.—The Music Editor of 
Woman's World must himself select the 
poems he sets to music. To send him one 
saying, ‘‘Please set this to music,’’ is ask- 
ing impossibilities. 

H. A. and others—Woman’s World 
readers who send songs or other compo- 
sitions will receive critical advice, free, as 
to their merits, if they send us astamped, 
self-addressed envelope. If you wish 
your songs returned, enclose additional 
stamps. 


LAW BREAKERS 


Continued from page 10 


The mountaineer could not fathom 
Mims’ purpose in granting even a tem- 
porary freedom, but in it he saw infinite 
possibilities. 

“It’s a bargain,’”’ he said finally. He 
would not attempt Mims’ life—but the 
others in the hills! He could not assume 
responsibility for their acts. 

“T suppose you'll warn all the others 
that I am here?’’ Mims asked. 

“You can just bet your galluses, Mis- 
tuh,’’ Bud answered cheerfully, almost 
enthusiastic. ‘‘Ain’t no mo’ of ’em goner 
git ketched like I was. An’ don’t be so 
sure you'll take Martin Hale.”’ 

He turned toward a window and start- 
ed out. 

“Mr. Oliver, you've forgotten some- 
thing,’’ Mims called. 

Bud turned back, and Mims handed 
him the revolver. The mountaineer 
looked at him with an amazement in 
which there was mingled admiration. 

“Mistuh, you come mighty nigh bein’ 
a white man,”’ he said, as he replaced the 
weapon in his pocket. 

“T know that men of honor always 
keep their promises.”’ 

Bud laughed and passed out. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Red Man’s 
Gift 


When the Pilgrims came to 
America the chief article of 
food of the Indians (one of 
the most stalwart races of 
men the world has ever pro- 
duced) was “Indian Corn.” 


The women ground it in 
hollowed stones, and cooked 
it in a rude manner, but it, 
together with meat taken in 
the chase, sustained a race 
of muscular giants. 


Two or three hundred 
years of cultivation has 
resulted in a very superior 
grade of this Indian Corn, 
and the food expert has pro- 
duced therefrom, by skillful 
cooking, a food delicious 
beyond the comprehension 
of the past— 


Post 
Toasties 


‘“Toasties’ have a flavor 
wonderfully tempting, and 
come ready to eat direct from 
package with cream or milk— 
anda little sugar, if you like. 


Grocers everywhere sell 


Post Toasties 
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Fancy Imported Scarfs, Curtains, 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Etc. 


No. 152, Renaissance Centerpiece—Size 30x30 inches square, 
carefully made in attractive design. Appropriate for either center- 
table or dining table. This proved one of our most popular pre- 
miums last year, and will make a handsome holiday gift. Sent, 
prepaid, for three yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World, at 35c 
each, or one subscription, at 35¢ and 65c extra. 


No. 647. Real Cluny Lace Centerpiece— 
Size 18x18 inches. Very handsome design. 
Carefully made of best material. Sent, pre- 
paid, for two yearly subscriptions to Woman’s 
World, at 35c each and 10c extra, or one 
subscription, at 35c and 50c extra. 


No. 650. 
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No. 149. Beautiful Hem- 
stitched Table Cover—Size 
30x30 inches, or No. 148, size 
18x45, dainty designs, carefully 
embroidered, all reddy to use. 
We will send either Scarf or 
Table Cover for two yearly 
subscriptions to Woman’s 
World, at 35c each, or one 
subscription, at 35c and 20c 
extra. 

After seeing this Table 
Cover we feel confident you 
will want the scarf to match 
No. 148. 


material (finer than Battenberg). 


to Woman’s World, at 35c each, 


rial. 
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No. 
inches, brocade cloth, beautifully worked in con- 
ventional designs, with ecru lace edge. This cen- 
terpiece Is very practical, as it will not soil easily, 


652. Bonaz Centerpiece—Size 24x24 


pra ! No. 659. 
and remember it is fmished ready to use. An 
ideal gift. Sent, prepaid, for two yeariy subscrip- 
tion, at 35¢ each, or one subscription, at 35¢ and 


20c extra. 25c extra 


or Pillow Sham No. 658. 


No. 68. Nottingham Lace Curtains—Carefully made in dainty 
pattern. We are making a very special offer on these curtains, as 
we secured an immense quantity at a low price. One pair sent, 
prepaid, for one fout-year subscription, at $1.00, or three yearly 
subscriptions, at 35c each. Exceptional opportunity to secure a 
pair of good Nottingham curtains without costing you a cent. 
Send in your order before the holiday rush. 
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Renaissance Scarf—Size 18x54 inches, very elaborate design, with drawn-work center; 
carefully made of best material. This is a very beautiful holiday gift, appropriate for either dresser or side- 
board, and one that will be appreciated by every housewife. 
to Woman’s World, at 35c each, or one subscription, at 35¢ and 75c extra. 
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No. 132. Renaissance Piano Scarf—Size 26x82, with inside border design in drawn-work. This scarf is carefully made of best 
i There is nothing so appropriate for the piano, as silk 
or velvet scarfs are now considered very old-fashioned. Therefore, if you have a piano in your home you should send for one of these 
beautiful scarfs, as you may never again have an opportunity to secure one without cost. We will send this scarf for seven subscriptions 


As you will note, the design is very attractive. 


or for one subscription, at 35¢ and $2.00 extra. 
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CASE TREKS CARER CREE 


Sent, prepaid, for four yearly subscriptions 
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No. 649. Renaissance Centerpiece—Size 30x30 inches, very 
elaborate and well made. As you may know, Renaissance is similar 
to Battenberg, only made finer and more elaborate. This scarf is 
very appropriate as a holiday gift, and we guarantee will be most 
acceptable to any housewife. Sent, prepaid, for three yearly sub-, 
scriptions to Woman’s World, at 35c each, or one subscription, at 
35c and 75c extra. ; 


No. 651. Battenberg Square—Size 18x18 
inches, carefully made in attractive design. 
One of our most popular premiums. There is 
no excuse for your not having several of those 
pretty and useful squares, as our offer is very 
liberal. Sent, prepaid, for one subscription to 
Woman’s World, at 35c arid 10c extra. 
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No. 150. Set of Twelve 
Teneriffe Doilies—Beautiful 
design and just the thing for 
table decoration, china closet 
or sideboard. This is a very 
exceptional bargain. Just ° 
think—a whole dozen of these 
dainty doilies. If you cannot 
use them all, give a set of six 
to some friend as a holiday 
gift. We will send the whole 
set of twelve for one subserip- 
tion to Woman’s World, at 
35c and 10c extra. 


On account of the great popularity of these articles we are offering them to our club raisers, as we believe they will 
he greatly appreciated by all who receive them, and will also solve the Christmas gift problem for many of our readers. 
We have selected these designs on account of their beauty, and the articles are all carefully made of the best mate- 
Send in your order at once, before the holiday rush. 
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Lace Net Scarf—Size 20x50 inches, beautiful design and carefully made. 
scarf is appropriate for either sideboard or dresser, and will match very nicely with Centerpiece 
For a limited time we will send this beautiful scarf, charges prepaid, 
to anyone sending us two yearly subscriptions, at 35¢ each, or one subscription, at 35c and 


No. 658. Lace Net Square—To match No. 
659. Size 30x30 inches, elaborate design, care- 
fully made. A very acceptable holiday gift, Can 
also be used as pillowsham. Sent, prepaid, for 
two yearly subscriptions, at 35c each, or one sub- 
scription, at 35c and 20c extra. 


This 


Address All Orders to WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept. 4, 107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Teen SWITCH °418| A STYLE OF HAIR DRESSING 


3-Stem 


Twenty-four inches long, selected 
wavy hair of splendid quality. 
Reduced from $6.00 to $4.19 for 
this Special Sale. 


Let us send you this switch or any 
other selection from our new Hair 
Book. On Approval. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction. All our goods 
are made from carefully selected 
human hair of splendid quality. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES , 
in, $0.85 
ae oe 8 te 30 gzin. 
2 oz, 22in. 1.75 A 
2% oz. 24in, 2.75 
eatherweight Stemless Switch, 
ro in. Natural Wavy. . . $4.95 
3-Stem (triple) 24 in. Wavy 
Bwitch, 24%0z. .-. .. . 4.95 
Coronet Braid, 314 0z., Wavy 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . . . . 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies'and Men's $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair and describe article 
ou want. We will send prepaid ON APPROVAL. 
ii you do not find it perfectly satisfactory and a 
bargain, send it back. 


THAT IS VERY BECOMING 


rhe Enduring Gift 
| | 
/ 
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i every reader of Woman’s World. 


cost a little more; ask for estimate. Lot 1204—Solid gold ring Lot 1254—Solid gold fancy 
ie for ladies in genuine garnets cluster ring for ladies. Four 
64 Write today for new Book or any birthstone. Beautiful genuine whole pearls and four 
Pages H . cluster, Price, $3.50. genuine emerald doublets or 

air and Beauty Scy birthetbues Weick. $7.60; 

FREE Every woman 

wants to know noc ave 2 7A TTC 2A a 
ha WR ae _Rings have always been more than 
care of the hair and beauty cul- gifts. They carry with them more than 


ture at home without cost. It 
also illustrates all the latest 


Paris Fashions in 
Hair Dressings 


and lists hundreds of beautiful 
Ze creations in Hair Goods and Toilet 
Specialties. Send for it today FREE. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 8311, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


ITT 


The only stockings 
that are actually 
shaped in the knit- 
ting without seams 


I 


Are built to shape by adding stitches to 
widen and subtracting them to narrow. 
This “knit-in” shape which is proof against 
wear or washing, assures a trim, snug fit 
every time the stockings are worn. 


Cotton, 25c; Lisle, 35c; Mercerized, 50c and 75c. 
Ask your dealer for them 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 
311 W. Wall Street ( 
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This $10 Set of Belgian Lynx 
Furs Sent on Approval 


We'll exvress itto you, prepaid; if you 
can duplicate it for $20, return it at our 4 
expense and your money will be reiunded. 
You can tell the value by seeing the 
goods better than reading any description. 
We manufacture, and that is why we can 
sel] Furs 50% under price. No set sent 


unless price accompanies order. THIS.ISA $10 SET 


We have laid aside a beautifully illustrated catalog for 
It contains 300 styles 
of furs and coats at wonderful prices. Send us your 
name and address and it will be mailed to you FREE OF 
CHARGE. Send for this book today. 


ALASKA FUR COMPANY Est. 1876 


1217-W Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reference: Bank of Commerce, Philadelphia 


Write for Our New Illustrated Catalog of 
REAL JAPANESE THINGS 


Menu Cards, Place Cards, Post Cards, Japanese Paper and 
Envelopes, Table Covers, Towels, Silks, Novelty Goods, etc. 


Matsumoto Color Prints 


Genuine Art Subjects by noted ancient 
and modern Artists; assortment of 50 
prints with full description sentan 
where on approval Free. Sen 
today—International postal will do, 


et ATSUMOTO-DO. 
——— —' DEPT. 203, TOKYO, JAPAN, 


Front View, Showing Braid 
Across Forehead and Hair 
Ornament 


HE coiffure pictured 

here is one of three 
styles recently launched. 
One of these models shows 
the hair dressed extreme- 
ly high; in the other it 
was dressed below the 
crown of the head. 


F THE hair is long and fairly thick, it 
will be possible to copy this style with- 
out the use of any additional pieces; but, 
if not abundant, a short braid will 
be needed to place across the top of the 
head, and a small coil for the back. 

In case there is sufficient natural hair, 
it may be dressed in this style by part- 
ing off a lock of hair at each side to form 
the puffs above the ears. The light fringe 
across the forehead is trimmed off, and 
the remainder of the hair combed loosely 
back to the nape of the neck. Here it is 
parted into three separate strands; two 


How to Arrange the Switch 
in a Twist, and Curls for the 
Back 


A Back View, Showing Ar- 
rangement at the Neck 


of which are to be loosely 
braided, while the center 
(and smallest) strand is 
left to form the coil. The 
braids are wrapped about 
the head and pinned to 
place. The center strand 
is coiled and pinned to 
them. This strand is curled at the end 
into three short curls which extend from 
the coil to the nape of the neck. 


HE strands at the side are then rolled 

into long puffs and pinned to cover 

the ears. A fancy hair-band extends 
across the top of the head. 

In case the hair is scant all of it goes 
to make the two puffs at the side and the 
braids. A separate piece, like that shown 
in the picture, is pinned on. Or if there 
is very little hair, all of it will be used for 
the puffs and coil, and a switch provided 
to form the braid. 


THE HEALING OF A HEART 


Continued from page 5 


But she lay limp in his arms—and so 
cold! He shouted for the servants. He 
sent them for doctors—‘‘any—all—the 
nearest—for God's sake, quick!’’ And 
when the doctor came and assured him 
that she was not dead or dying, he car- 
ried her to her bedroom, the tears pour- 
ing from his eyes, the sobs choking up 
into his throat. 

“Not unnatural—not alarming—in 
her condition,’ said the doctor with a 
significant, reassuring smile. 

Ridgeway looked at him vaguely. 

“Hasn't she told you? Doubtless she 
wished to surprise you.” 

Ridgeway dropped down by the bed 
and buried his face in the covers, crying 
like a great overgrown boy. 


V. 


N the next few months the man with 

the contempt for women as ‘‘the weaker 
vessels’? and the ‘‘inferior minds’’ gave 
a notable exhibition of self-abasement. 
From annoying her with rudeness and 
jealous caprices he went to the other ex- 
treme and wearied and irritated her with 
his attentions. He staid at home; and, if 
she lifted her eyes or ventured to stir, he 
was on the alert, trying to read her mind 
and anticipate her wish. The doctor dis- 
covered what was making her so restless 
and nervous and ordered him out of the 
house. 

Toward the crisis she sank into pro- 
found lassitude. Life ceased to interest 
her. The lover who had died faded into 
remote, dreamy unreality. The husband 
whom she could not love seemed an un- 


important detail—she did not 
whether he came or went. 


care 


WO days after the crisis she awoke and 
lay with eyes staring into vacancy— 
she had not yet caught up the thread of 
consciousness. She felt a stirring in the 
bed beside her. She looked and there, 
squeezed into the edge of the pillow, lay 
the miniature head of a little old man— 
brown, wrinkled, wizened. Yet the 
face was fat, ridiculously fat—a hideous 
face, with tears running from the closed 
eyes, and with its open mouth drivelling 
and drooling. 

“What is it?’’ she thought, looking at 
it curiously. Two small fists now rose 
aimlessly in the air above the face and 
flapped about. And a very tempest of 
noise issued from the sagging mouth. 
“A baby,’ she reflected. Then mem- 
ory came—‘‘My baby!” 

She put her finger in the way of the 
wandering fists. First, one of them, then 
the other, awkwardly unclosed and as 
awkwardly closed upon it. The grip 
tightened, and tightened, and tightened, 
until she wondered how hands so small 
and new could cling so close and hard. 
Then the thrill of that electric clasp sud- 
denly tightened about her heart. She 
burst into tears and drew the child 
against her breast. She could feel the 
pulse of its current of life beating against 
her own. 

“What do you wish?’ The nurse was 
bending anxiously over her. 

“Nothing.’’ Through her tears she 
smiled up into the kindly face. 

“Oh—I am so happy!’’ she murmured, 


Rings in Which the Stones Do Stay fa > 


a mere “gift”? sentiment. A birthday ring, 
for example, always delights because of 
the sweet significance of the birthstone, 
as well as the regard of the giver and the 
enduring ‘quality of the gift itself. So, 
when you give, let your gift fulfill that 
existing desire for something beautiful. 
Give a ring—a handsome ring—a ring you 
can afford—a gift that will endure. Give 
one of the 


e 
W-W-W Rings 
The Rings That Are Guaranteed 
W-W-W Rings are solid gold, bejeweled 
with all the birthstones and other precious 
and semi-precious stones. They are so well 
made that we guarantee to replace and reset FREE, 
any stone that may ever work loose or become cracked 
—diamonds excepted. 


At Your Price 


Prices, $2 up. There is a splendid W-W-W Ring 
at $5. Ask your jeweler to show it to you. There 
is also the very W-W-W Ring for you at the price 
you can pay. Sold by leading jewelers everywhere. 
Never sold by mail. ’ 

Write for our descriptive ring book—FREE. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER 
Dept. N-119, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Makers of Solid Gold Gem-Set 


Sy 


President 


Suspenders 


**A pair for every suit’” 


makes any man’s Mer- 
ry Christmas last 
through the year— 
saves time and temper 
every time he dresses. 
Try it and see! One 
pair will please your 
men-folks—two or 
three willdelight them. 


The 12 beautifully design- 
edboxesaddthefinaltouch 
tothe ever-welcome, ever- 
useful gift. Atstores every- 
where, or postpaid 50c, 


“Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure ‘‘Shirley President'’ is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass, 
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Face to face E 
eoeee with 
your future self 


JN the years to come your teeth 

will remain snowy white, sound 
and attractive if you make it a 
daily habit to use 


Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for almost half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 


@08©O© 00960 80000008000 


You owe it to your future well being 
to preserve your health and good looks. 


No one can do it for you. No matter 
how high your ambition may carry you, your 
success will be as nothing unless you have health 
to build on. Health depends first of all on 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


Bote: 
¢ 


The twice-a-year visit 
to your dentist and the 
twice-a-day use of Dr. 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder 
is the proven method 
through three genera- 
tions. Your children 
cannot begin too early 
to form this safe habit. 


Sold Everywhere 
What DR. LYON’S 
does not do only 


your dentist is 
competent to do. 
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We will ship now, freight prepaid, without 
any expense to you and let you try in your 
home for 30 days, a Schmoller & Mueller 
Sweet-toned Piano. If you decide it is the 
piano you want pay 


$3.00 A MONTH 


Our unique selling plan is so devised that 
you can now procure a piano at a factory-to- 
home price. 


$175.00 


And you are given a long time to pay. All 
the time you have full use of a fine sweet- 
toned piano, in yourown home, fully guaran- 
teed for 25 years. 


Write today for our beautiful catalogue of 
Sweet-toned pianos that are sold at factory- 
to-home prices at a saving of $100.00 to $175.00 
and on terms that really make owning a piano 
far cheaper than renting one. 


Tear off this coupon now and send for full 
details of our plan and catalogue. 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Est. 1859. ‘Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000 
Dept. W. W. 311 Omaha, Neb. 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 


Dept. W. W.311 Omaha, Neb. 


_ Gentlemen: Please send me all inform- 
ation regarding your plan. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT THANKSGIVING 


EAR CHILDREN—Who can tell me what holiday we have this month? 
Yes, it is Thanksgiving Day, one of the most wonderful holidays of all the 

year. Each year the President of the United States names a certain day for 
all the people in this country to remember how many things they have to be 
thankful for. 

Tam sure there is not one of you who has not much to be shankful for. All of 
us have many, many things to make us glad. We are the happiest when we do 
something good to other people, though, aren’t we? ‘ 

Grown up people, as well as children, look forward to this as a wonderful feast- 
ing day, and some of us have so much to eat that we forget all about the boys and 
girls who have very little. 

If you happen to be one of those dear boys or girls who do not sit down to a big 
turkey and other wonderful things, I know you will be just as happy anyhow, 
won't you? Because, well just because you are young, and can’t help being happy. 

But I hope you will all have a delicious dinner on Thanksgiving Day, and 


many things to be happy about. 


AUNT BELL. 


THE SQUIRRELS TIP 


By STELLA CARTER MITCHELL 


Dear Jimmie: 


REG <a 10 F WB) ee = 


With birthday greetings from Uncle James 


new five-dollar bill enclosed within 

the brief, puzzling note. Examining 
the bill carefully, on both sides, with 
fingers as well as eyes, Jimmie triumph- 
antly flourished his treasure. 

He had never before had so much 
money all at once, so it seemed quite like 
a fortune to him. 

“Does Uncle James offer any sugges- 
tion as to the use of his gift?’’ hinted his 
mother. Jimmie knew that worried tone 
meant ‘‘You know how fast your allow- 
ance slips through your fingers, my boy.” 

‘Well, you may see for yourself,’’ he 
grinned, surrendering the note. 

‘‘Hump,”’ grunted father, peering over 
mother’s shoulder. _‘‘Some more of 
James’s enigmatic art! Looks to me like 
an inky fly had crawled over the paper. 
Let’s see—oh yes—that is an ‘A’ up- 
side down. A fly vs 

“Taint a fly—it’s a bee!’’ When ex- 
cited, Jimmie’s English usually suffered. 

“A bee—the next is undoubtedly in- 
tended for an eye,’’ he continued. 

“We see with an eye—a, b, c—perhaps 
Uncle James thinks you need a new 
primer,’’ teased father. 

“The next is ‘t’’’—Jimmie ignored the 
remark—“A b ce t o f—that don’t make 
good sense,”’ 

“Jimmie! Jimmie! do be more careful.”’ 

“Doesn’t, I mean.”’ 

“Suppose we try ‘i’ instead of ‘c’-—‘A 
bitof: x 

“The next is ‘cap’—that’s plain— 
another ‘i;’ but what is the last?” 

““T must be going,’ from father, look- 
ing at his watch. “This Saturday is no 
holiday for me. Let the boy untangle 
the puzzle for himself,” kissing mother 
good-bye. 

Jimmie gathered up his gifts and put 
them away. He had prepared Monday’s 
lessons the day before, that his birthday 
might be free. 

He wandered out to the sunny bench 
under the shell-bark hickory tree to try 


Jee excitedly unfolded the crisp, 


his new knife on a kindling stick. 

All three blades were good and sharp. 
If it were only springtime, he could make 
a , dandy whistle from a bough of the 
maple tree,’ he thought. ‘Anyhow, 
it’s almost as warm as spring,’’ unbut- 
toning his coat. 

The maple tree was so sheltered that 
the yellow leaves had scarcely begun to 
fall, and the morning sun, shining 
through, cast a golden glow all around. 

It was very warm for so late in the 
fall. Jimmie grew tired whittling. 
Carefully polishing each blade with his 
handkerchief, he closed up his knife and 
put it in his right-hand trouser pocket. 

“Bunny! Bunny! Here Bunny,” 
coaxed Jimmie, to a little gray squirrel 
frisking about. 

“Bunny! Bunny!” temptingly hold- 
ing out a nut; but the squirrel preferred 
to select his own nuts, or-it may be he 
remembered Jimmie had once thrown a 
stone at him. 

“All right, you needn’t come then.”’ 
Throwing the nut, Jimmie leaned lazily 
back to watch him run. 

The squirrel scurried far out on a 
swaying branch to leap nimbly over to 
the hickory tree. 

Glancing suspiciously down at Jim- 
mie, he deftly gathered anut. Finding a 
comfortable place, he sat up, with his 
tail curled up over his back, and holding 
the nut daintily in his front paws, he skill- 
fully hulled, cracked, and ate his lunch, 

When satisfied, he whisked his bushy 
tail and scampered higher up in the tree. 
Down he came again with a nut in his 
mouth, leaping from the nearest branch 
back to the maple. There he disappeared, 
but soon out he came for another trip. 

The next time’he came down, after 
searching about, he dug a hole with his 
sharp little claws, and pushing the nut 
within, covered it so naturally with leaves 
and twigs that Jimmie wondered how he 
could ever find his own secret hiding place. 

(To be Continued) 


PUZZLEGRAMS 


Land Division Puzzle 


An old ranchman owning a square mile 
of land in the West, decided to retire. 


He reserved 40 acres, or one sixteenth of 
the section, and divided the rest into five 
farms of the same size and shape, and 
gave one farm to each of his five sons. 
How was the land divided, and how 
many acres did each son receive? 


Animal Anagrams ; 


1.—Olaf fub. 2.—Red bag. 3.—Pale 
rod. 4.—Ten hare. 5.—Hi sore corn. 
6.—Bar tib. 7.—Pat Helen. 8.—A net 


rate. 9.—Pet Leona. 10.—Rap it. 11.— 
Per hog. 12.—Cape Cry. 13.—Lee saw. 
14.—Fig fare, 15.—Maria Doll. 
Answer to October Puzzles 
Numerical Enigmas — Together; 


stronghold; nightingale; forget-me-nots, 


Poem Puzzle—Ball. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


u ds of stupendous 
bargains like this stylish 
auto hood, made of excel- 
lent quality. pure worsted 
yarn in the very fancy zig- 
zag weave. Excellent 
knitting, turn back 
around front with la 
rosette on either side. 
ancy ale covered but- 
ton. Has knitted ties. A_ 


pay postage. Order by No. 1109AB, Our Challenge Price 45 


If you want one of these fetching hood 
Order NOW don‘t wait. Order direct ‘from this ad. if 
not perfectly pleased send it back and we will return your money. 


FRE New Fall Style Book 


Special Sale Bulletin 


~ We offer 10,000 bargains--Everything for the home and family 
at amazing direct prices. Get your name on our mailing list. 
Send today sure. 


W. & H. Walker, *Pitsurc, pa" 


ROOFING 


More than $325,000 
worth of every 


G AL make and kind of 


brand new, dependable roofing now be- 
ing offered at such remarkably low 
prices, that we ask all in need or who 
contemplate buying to hesitate placing 
orders until they get these remarkable 


Bankrupt 


Prices. This lot consists of eyery known 
make of roofing—Galvanized, 2%c per sa. ft.; 
Corrugated Steel, 1%c per sq. ft.; Rubber 
Surfaced Ajax Roofing 62c per square, etc. 
We now own the Chicago House Wrecking 
Company and incorporated for $10,000,000; 
this tremendous purchase is the first result 
—nothing like it ever before attempted by 
anyone. Every dollar’s worth of the roofing 
guaranteed brand new. Every quality. Write 
for free samples and remarkable prices. 


HARRIS BROS. COMPANY 
Dept. BM- 172 Chicago, Bll. 


——— 


GIVE US AN HOUR 
FOR THIS SWELL SUIT} 


Made to Your Measure 


Le should not take over an hour 


and the suit is yours. These 

swell suits fit well and_are 
strictly up-to-date. You 
choose your own cloth and 
the style you want it made, 
Your friends will flock to you 
all wanting to know about it, 
and you simply take their 
orders. You can be the best 
dresser for miles around 
without spending a cent. 


| Write Us a Postal Card 


and we will send you abso- 
lutely free our Elegant Outfit 
which includes everything. 
We Prepay All Express Oharges. 

This is the chance of your lifes 
time, so write us today. Don't 
wait, A postal will do, 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., 
Dept. 1198 CHICAGO 


Let me teach YOU 
Rag-Time Piano Playing by 
MAIL. You learn EASILY—in 
justa fewlessons AT HOME. My 
system is so simple you'll play 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March in 
7 the fifth lesson. You'll say 


ae Su Grayy for Rag! 
\\| Even if you can’t play a single 


| _note,I’ll teach you to play ANY- 

f ..THING in Happy Rag-Time. 

S . Z Think of the pleasure for you—and 
Wem —— the SURPRISE for your friends! 

—— Get Busy! Everybody's doing it! 
—=——. Write me for special low terms, posi- 
—— tive guarantee, and testimonials 

» ° from hundreds of happy students, 

~ Axel Christensen (the Czar of Rag-Time) Director 
Christensen School of Popular Music 

805 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill, 


on 


The problems of adequate 
illumination vanish when you 
install a‘* Best’ Light system. 
.More than 200 styles are pictured 
in our catalog—every one of 
them guaranteed to give a clear, 


radiant white light at. lower cost 

than any other illumination you 
can use, Agents wanted, 

THE BEsT LIGHT CO. 

- giyq East 5th St., Canton, 0, 
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THE JUDGE AND THE JAM 


Continued from page 7 


to call. No, don’t interrupt. You must 
hear the whole shameless story. I went 
to see a real-estate man here—he of the 
glittering front. Said he: ‘Yes, we have 
some very nice houses. One upon the 
hill with big trees and a beautiful view. 
There is another handy to a beach, with 
new plumbing.’ That was both startling 
and attractive, but I waited. ‘Yes, I 
have another. Yes, madam, in a very 
good neighborhood. Judge McCulloch 
lives next door, and there is a fine garage.’ 
No, I will not admit it, Judge. For de- 
cency’s sake, let us assume it was the 
garage, or even the bells and the ball- 
room, and not my neighbor, that decided 
me to come.” 


66 AND you have actually been living 

next door for two months, and I 
have not known it. Behold a man clad 
in metaphorical sackcloth—you will 
pardon the omission of ashes? We burn 
gas.” 

“You may laugh, Judge McCulloch,” 
replied the lady, ‘‘but you cannot 
imagine how hurt I was when you did 
not call.” 

“T am not laughing; I am in despair. 
If I had only known! Surely you might 
have told me after a month—that is, if 
you decided I was worthy.”’ 

“T gave you every sign. I wore a fine 
frock whenever I saw you sitting on your 
front porch.”’ 

“T always noticed you. 
it to Murray.” 

“T would have felt worse about it, 
only I remembered your absurd phi- 
losophy. I presumed you were trying to 
see just how happy you could be without 
calling. I am glad your nephew isn’t a 
philosopher.”’ 

“He is a young man of excellent judg- 
ment. I believe he is in love with your 
daughter.”’ 

“T once imagined,’’ went on Mrs. Sei- 
bert, reminiscently, ‘‘that I could tell 
when a young man -vas in love. I was 
disillusioned.”’ 


I shall leave 


a Stove 


Til Send You 


“You might have known from me,” 
replied the judge boldly, ‘I was an love 
with you for years and years.”’ 

“You were an adept at concealing it,” 
retorted the lady. 

“And yet I told you about it lots of 
times.”’ 

“But you never made The Grand Dee- 
laration,”’ replied Mrs. Seibert. ‘You 
know you never. You planned for it one 
night. Oh, I know. We were on an ex- 
cursion up the Illinois River. You were 
to take me boat riding. You said you 
had some very important plans to talk 
over with me; something to tell just to 
me; and when we took the ride, in spite 
of moonlight, rippling water, and over- 
hanging branches, you talked of law, and 


philosophy—philosophy! to me! that 
night!” 
“T asked you afterwards,’’ said the 


man humbly. 

“The psychological day and hour had 
passed; besides you didn’t really mean 
rts. 

“Didn’t you know why I dared not 
ask you?”’ said Judge McCulloch almost 
bitterly, the deep feeling of the man 
showing through the surface of the bad- 
inage they had assumed. ‘‘I was poor. 
I was a miserable, poverty-stricken 
lawyer. My fees for the previous year 
wouldn’t have supported a family of 
cats. It is one thing for a man, himself, 
to dine on philosophy—but to ask his 
wife to do it, is quite another.” 

“But you were you,” insisted the wom- 
an, ‘‘and I believed in you. I would have 
made you succeed. At least we could 
have worked and waited together.”’ 

‘Alice Seibert,’’ asked the man un- 
steadily, ‘‘would you have married me if 
I had asked you, that night, on the IIli- 
nois River?” 


GHE started to reply, but he checked 

her. ‘‘No, don’t tellme. I didmakea 
success of my profession. I made money 
and would have made more, only they 
elected me judge when I was twenty- 


for 


eight, and I have been on the bench, 
practically, ever since. My decisions are 
part of this country’s laws. Men who 
come almost in the statesman class, ask 
and act upon my opinions. Murray says 
I have won renown. But if I have lived 
all these years alone, when I might have 
had your companionship—your love, 
you—then all these years have been a 
barren desert, a wilderness of wasted 
opportunity.” 

Mrs. Seibert held her hands tight 
against her breast. ‘‘Judge McCulloch— 
Arnold,’’ she said brokenly, ‘‘we must 
not talk any more of this now. It is past 
and gone.”’ 

“But there is a future, 
judge. 


pleaded the 


THE lady shook her head, but Judge 

McCulloch went on steadily. ‘‘You 
intimated that I had passed my proba- 
tion. If you have not found me wholly 
unworthy, Alice, why cannot we knit to- 
gether some of the loose and raveled 
skeins of living? I am forty-eight; a 
mere boy. Murray looks upon me as an 
effigy of antiquity; I refuse to accept his 
verdict. You are as young—as your 
heart is. I have it from your own lips 
that it was only yesterday that we were 
lovers. Would it be wholly absurd if we 
should bridge the years that lead from 
there to here?”’ 

Mrs. Seibert’s voice was tremulous 
when she answered, and even in the 
gloom her companion was conscious of 
the tears in her eyes. “I am as senti- 
mental tonight, Arnold,” she said, ‘‘as a 
girl of sixteen, but I know and you know, 
that what you ask should not be. 
Autumn has a dignity of its own, but not 
when it masquerades as Spring.”’ 

“But I don’t want to masquerade as 
Spring,’’ insisted the judge. ‘‘Far be it 
from me to assume debutante airs. Buds 
are all right because they promise blos- 
soms—but, after all, fruitage is the per- 
fect time.”’ 

The lady’s lips were tremulous for a 
moment, and then she laughed frankly 
and heartily. ‘‘Arnold, Arnold—after 
all these years! And the very first time 
we talked together! Where is your sense 


Shall | HOLD One for You FREE? 


This ‘$1 Offer’? Extended for Just 
One Month More—EXPIRES DEC. 1 


The “$1 Down” Offer EXPLAINED 


The many ‘patented jwel-saving and satis/action-giving de- 
vices and special improvements on our line of Stoves and 
But just let any woman 
use one of our Ranges or Heaters and xo arguments or explana- 
tions are needed —THE IMPROVEMENTS SPEAK FOR 
Hence we decided that the best way to 
prove thé value of these Stoves and Ranges was to put them 


My announcement of the ‘$1 Offer” 
tion. 


on coming. 


In response to the widespread demand of those whose 
orders got in too late, I have agreed to extend the “$1 Offer’ 
on any Stove or Range up to $25, ONE MONTH MORE. 

The offer positively expires DECEMBER Ist, and I 
hereby give all my friends and customers FAIR WARNING 
that I reserve the right to refuse all orders not in my office on 
L. WINEMAN, President. 


fea Great FREE CATALOG 


or before that date. 


No. W. W. 500. 19-inch Oven. Ree Be W. 501. 
Square and High wit eservoir 
Closet, Price........ $17. 9 Closet. As 
Either se shipped any- 


above, price ..... see 
where for $1 down until December Ist. 
Only a 


created a big sensa- 
Orders came in a flood that grew in volume daily, and 
although the offer expired on November Ist, the orders kept 


ro ELS : December Ist 
LARGE EMPIRE STEEL RANGE 


19-inch Oven, § 
and 


mited quantity, so order from this ad. 


Ranges are hard to explain in print. 


THEMSELVES. 


out on free trial for only $1 Down. 


Send for the Big Illustrated Credit Book of guaranteed values in Stoves and Ranges, Furniture, 
and Home Furnishings, Carpets and Rugs, Jewelry, Musical Instruments, Beds, Sewing Machines, 
China Cabinets, Dining Tables, Curtains, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, Couches, Trunks, Baby 
Carriages, Valises, Blankets, Mirrors, Washing Machines, Chinaware, Parlor Suites, etc.—in short, 
everything used in the modern house. 
price spread thin over a year to pay. 
Until December Ist we will ship $25 worth of goods selected from this catalog for only $1 down’ 


Save Your Cash—Buy on Credit 


30 Days’ Free Trial—A Year to Pay! 


Not only is our selling plan the most liberal, but the quality of our goods is much superior 


The greatest 


to that of all other mail order houses. 


questions—no collectors to annoy you. 


High 


“$1 Down” 
December Ist. Y 
opportunity like this. 


pets, 


The $1 will be returned to you and any freight charges you 
pay will be refunded if after 30 days’ trial in your own home 
you do not find the Stove or Range to be the greatest bargain 


You can order goods on our 
“Easy-Way-to-Pay Plan” and save money besides. 
and a little each month—take over a year’s time if you want it. We 
ask no notes, no interest, no security. No red tape—no embarrassing 
Our Reliability—We refer 
you to the editor of this magazine; to the National Bank of Commerce, 
Detroit, Mich.; to any express company or to your postmaster. 


Rush Postal cr Coupon fer Free Book 


Don’t let your order arrive too late to take advantage of the great 
Offer on Stoves or other Merchandise. 


You mustn’t put it off. You may never get’ another 
Write today. 


Outfitting Company 


Street, Detroit, Michigan 


you ever heard of. 


direct from this ad. 
oughly 
Style, Weathered Oak Finish. 
Set includes Rocker, 


Pay a trifle down 


Chair, 


er. One of the 
most remarkable 
values in guar- & 
anteed fur- ,& 
niture e 
ever c!- e Pe 
fered. 


>” R.F.D.. 


The offer ends 


seasoned Oak, Mission 


Plain Chair 


Massive Library Table. ws People’s Outfitting Co., 
Chairs upholstered in ,@& 392 E Street, Detroit, Mich. 


finest Sultan Leath- 


& 


25 


of humor? Don’t you see that it must 
not be, if for no other reason, because it 
was I who came all these miles to see 
you?” 

“Alice Seibert———”’ began the judge, 
firmly. 

“This case,’’ interrupted the lady, ‘‘is 
continued until the next term of court. 
We have now under consideration the 
case of Standage versus Miss Seibert. 
What can you say for the plaintiff?” 

“He is as fine a boy as there is in Cali- 
fornia—if you will talk about him,” 
replied the judge. ‘‘He is honorable, 
clean-hearted and clear-headed. Like 
his uncle, he is not a genius, and better 
than his uncle, he has an initiative that 
will carry him far.’’ 

“He is going to ask Eleanor, tonight, 
to marry him,” said Mrs. Seibert, 
calmly. 

“Are you sure?”’ 

“That is, unless he has been tainted 
with a certain heretical philosophy. You 
know there isn’t much originality about 
a young maninlove. He told Eleanor he 
had something very important, indeed, 
to tell her tonight—something that his 
whole future—or was it his whole life 
depended upon. To be sure there is no 
boat, but little moon, and as for the 
water “ 

“There seems to be plenty of it in the 
ocean,’’ completed the judge. 

“No,’’ corrected Mrs. Seibert, ‘‘he 
didn’t seem to be planning an aquatic 
declaration. The tryst was to be here, 
at what he calls the ‘postern gate’.”’ 


” 


“Ah,” ejaculated the judge, ‘‘so that 
accounts: a 

“For the open door. also for my 
call.”’ 


“Tt shall never be clsoed again. I am 
going to take it off its hinges and burn it 
up.” 


66 N the meantime,”’ suggested the lady, 
our presence here may be clogging 

Cupid’s chariot wheels. Did your nephew 
say anything to you about Eleanor?” 

“We expressed great admiration for 
her. I rather suspected the way things 
were drifting.” 

Continued on page 34 
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I. Your Order 
and $1 must 


December 1 


If the Stove sells itself to you, by its own merits, then you can 


begin paying a little each month, without notes, security or interest. 
Our “$1 Down”’ Offer is good on any Stove, on Furniture, Home Furnishings, 
and anything shown in the big free catalog up to $25, until December rst. 
‘“‘A Roomful of Furniture’”’ 
All offered at extraordinarily LOW prices—with the 
Merchandise Book ever published, 
No. W.W. 210. 4-Piece Suite, Weathered $995 # 
Oak, Sultan Leather (Send Only $1 with Order) Price 
Only a limited quantity, so order @ ik MTT TT tid 
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Please send free, postpaid, the BIG ILLUS- 
e TRATED CREDIT BOOK by first mail. 
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No laundress 
could do better 


That is the beauty of 
having P.axo G.—The 
White Naphtha Soap 
do your washing. You 
do not have to be 
satisfied with poorly, 
roughly washed clothes 
as the price of freedom 
from washboard drudg- 
ery. On the contrary— 


P,anDG.—The White Naphtha 
Soap washes the white clothes 
fresh and clean without boil- 
ing. Itis so easy on everything 
that the delicate pieces could 
not last longer under the care 
of an expert. It makes the 
badly soiled colored garments 
sweet and spotless without hard 
rubbing on the washboard. 


The soap alone does the work, 
yet you can be as proud of the 
clothes as if you hired a good 
laundress. 


And that is the kind of work 
P.aAnD G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap does all over the 
house. It cleans everything— 
woodwork, windows, bath- 
room, ete.—so beautifully that 
you are glad to let it relieve 
you of the tiresome labor 
necessary with ordinary soaps. 


Try it. Complete directions 
inside the blue wrapper. 


The White 


Naphtha Soap 
in the 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Proper for Morning or Afternoon Wear 


MESES’ Skirt. No. 6790—In four 

gores, buttoning all the way down 
the front. This skirt is a very popular 
model. Cut in sizes 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. In size 16 it requires 214 yards of 
36-inch material, and measures at lower 
edge, 174 yards. Price, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouse. No. 7813 
—The long-waisted blouse shown here 
would be very good-looking made of the 


Woman’s World Pattern Dept. 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Pattern Order 


T enclose for Patterns. 
Name 
PATTERNS | 
No. Size Town 
———|——| State 


= |e USER VOs OF Raves 


Soe heue 


new checked materials and _ requires, 
in size 34, 3 yards of 36-inch material, 
with 14 of a yard of 42-inch contrasting 
material. Cut in sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42. Price, 15 cents. 


Misses’ Dress. No. 7029—This dress 
is very smart developed in ratine. The 
girdle is not in the pattern, but is a 
simple thing to adjust. The skirt has 
five gores, and in size 16, is 2 yards wide 
at lower edge, with pleats laid in. The 
dress requires 5 yards of 30-inch material, 
with 14 yard for collar and cuffs. Sizes 
16, 17 and 18 years. Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 7587—This is very 
effective, with its four-gored skirt draped 
at one side. The dress requires, in size 
36, 41% yards of 42-inch material. Cutin 


7029: 


2S 


sort fr 
== lee 


See eee 


5 


ae 
23> 
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sizes 34, 36,38, 40 and 42. Price, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 7999—This front- 
closing dress is charming. The long 
sleeve is perforated for shorter length, 
and the four-gored skirt measures 1°34 
yards at lower edge, in size 36. Cut in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44. The 
dress requires, in size 36, 41% yards of 
36-inch material, with 34 of a yard of 18- 
inch contrasting material. Price, 15 cts. 


Embroidery. No. 14641—Three yards 
of Futurist border. Price, 10 cents. 

To obtain correct bust measurement, 
measure loosely over fullest part. 

Address, enclosing price, Pattern De- 
partment, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 7948—Very smart 
is this combination of striped and plain 


material. The two-piece skirt is 14 yards © 


wide, in size 36, and requires, with collar 
and trimming band, 3% yards of 36-inch 
material. The blouse and the girdle re- 
quire 21% yards of 36-inch striped ma- 
terial. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. 
Price, 15 cents. 
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NOVEMBER, 1913 


Simple Clothes for the House or Street 


| irae! Skirt. No. 6698—This four- 
gored skirt, with slightly raised waist- 
line, closed at side, front or side back, in 
straight or diagonal outline. It measures, 
in size 24, 214 yards at lower edge, and 
requires 334 yards of 36-inch material. 
Cut in sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 
34. Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouse. No. 7769— 


Woman’s World 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Pattern Order 


I enclose for Patterns. 


PATTERNS 
No, Size 


The long-waisted effect. It requires 
234 yards of 36-inch material. Sizes 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44. Price, 15 cents. 

Ladies’ Dress. No. 6759 —Easily made. 
The skirt is in six gores and measures, 
in size 36, 2% yards at lower edge. Cut 
in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44, 
Size 36 requires 5% yards of 36-inch 
material. Price, 15 cents. 


7769 
6698 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 7388—Four-piece 
skirt measures at lower edge 1% yards, 
in size 36. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42. Size 36 requires 5 yards of 36- 
inch material. Price, 15 cents. 


Scalloped Border. No. 12276—114%4 
inches wide. Three yds. Price, 10 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 7434—The three- 
piece skirt measures at lower edge, in size 
36, 24 yards. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44. Size 36 requires 6 yards of 
30-inch material. Price, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ Dress. No. 7463—Very effect- 
ive this dress is, with its diagonal closing, 
and three-piece skirt; is 17 yards wide 


at lower edge, in size 36. This requires 
5 yards of 36-inch material and 1 % yards 
of ribbon for girdle which is not included 
in pattern. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42. Price, 15 cents. 


For correct bust measurement, meas- 
ure loosely over fullest part of the bust. 


Address, enclosing price, Pattern De- 


‘partment, Woman’s World, Chicago, II. 
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We Prepay All Mail or Ex- 


Trading 


Stamps 

with 

Every ‘ 

10 cent G reenel: Sa eet wot 
Purchase 


Write a Postal 
Today to 


Greenhut - Siegel Cooper Co. 
299 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


For your copy of our Beautiful Fall 
and Winter Style Book. It costs you 


nothing F R E E 


At as 

The same suits, dresses, coats, waists, hats, furs, corsets, 
underwear, belts, etc., shown in our Style Book are worn 
right here in New York by New York women—the women 
who have the reputation of being the best dressed women 
in America. You can be a “best dressed woman in 
America” if you select your Fall and Winter outfit from our 
Style Book. Don’t delay, write today for the copy that has 
been reserved for you. 


A Coat Like This 
was Never Sold 
Before at 


$598 


19A909—We 
know you never saw 
a coat like this for 
$5.98. We are old 
merchants and we 
have never seen the 
equal of this 
coat value. 
Made of fine all 
wool, soft and 
warm Chin- 
chilla. Broad 
Collar and turn- 
back cuffs of 
lustrous black 
silk plush, front 
closing made 
with fancy but- 
tons; graceful 
back; unlined. 
Colors: gray or 
navy blue, both 
trimmed with 


black plush. 
Sizes 32 to 44 
in. bust 
measure; 
length 54 
inches. << 
$5.98 © 


We Guarantee to Please 
You or Refund Your Money 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER STORE VJ 


GREENHUT-SIEGEL COOPER ©. 


J. B, GREENHUT, President 
New York City 


Negligees Make Charming 
Christmas Gifts 


ADIES’ and Misses’ Dressing- 
Sacque. No. 6857—This dress- 
ing sacque, can be made with round 
collar and long sleeves; with square 
neck and short sleeves. Size 36 re- 
quires 234 yards of 36-inch material. 
Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46. Price, 15 cents. 
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GENUINE PERFECT CUT 


IAMONDS'! 


WORLD’S LOWEST PRICES 


yi tdi d 8.25 4 Carat diamond $45.00 
(3 Sarat aaron $1350 34 Carat diamond $67.50 
38 Carat diamond $31.25 1 Carat (and over) $97.50 per Carat 


FULL $150.00 PER CARAT VALUE, AT A CASH SAVING OF 35% 
hip any diamond, nounting in ou ,000,000.00 ck 
FREE EXAMINATION os of eae 3 ala in eae Plaga aca 


value any way you wish—all at our expense—without obligating you.to buy. We import direct from 
the Amsterdam cutters to you, eliminating a!l middlemen. Cash methods enable us to conduct 
our business without losses, with least expense. Enormous Nation- Wide Sales make the 
sinallest profit sufficient. Hence our astonishing, Importers’ Price, $97.50 per Carat. 


We Legally Guarantee to REFUND THE FULL PRICE IN CASH 


Less 10% any time within two years; we contract to accept our diamonds in exchange At Full 
Purchase Price, Any Time. We certify carat weight, qualitv and value to doubly protect 
you. You will never buy a diamond from others when you learn all our guarantee means as invest- 
ment-protection ; security against’disappointment. 


FREE 128 PAGE DE LUXE BASCH DIAMOND BOOK, FREE 


No. 
The costliest, completest Diamond, Watch and Jewelry Guide ever produced. Illus- i elk 


Complete 
$45.75. 


rae. 
8105—4 
14K. solit! 


lete $22.50. 

Ladies’ Kimono. Nd. 6987— 
Made in crepe, lawn, or challis, this 
kimona is a very good model, It 
may be cut off for dressing-sacque 
length and be worn with a belt. 


i 


! (| 
| 


i | 
i WAM | 


| 


trated with thousands of the latest fashions. Tells you ail about Diamonds; how to stud, lec. ie - ae S 
, judge Didinond aistities: how to compare values, how to buy a Diamor Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42. Size 36 lg) 1 \ (! 
at the vight price. Our 35 years of experience as diamond bef dod requires 534 yards of 36-inch ma- Seu) Ril NL) ay pe 
specialists has been written into this book for your benefit. ® NAME — = 2 Pa rae . ees . No? en 
1 7. aS era Se terial, and is 214 yards wide at lower love Bt: Re eh 4 
L. BASCH & COo., 5 ADDRESS —_____—__ | edge. Price, 15 cents: | ; ap WEN 
Dept. H 216 H Please mail me De Luxe Basch Diamond Book Free. 
pen H L. BASCH & CO., Dept. H 216, Ladies’ and Misses’ Kimono. No 
~ d i Sts., CHICAGO, U.S.A. § State und Quincey Streets. CHICAGO, U. S.A. SAS 3 2 ‘ ag os: ‘ : ! Woo W 
ate sar Cotacy ey 3 ee ae g 7057—In empire effect this kimona A oUF el eran Sed i 
is very good-looking, and would be (ls 
\ 


charming made in large flowered 
crepe, with collar and cuffs of sheer 
white lawn. It measures 2%% yards 
at lower edge, and can be cut off for 
sacque length. Sizes 32, 36, 40 
and 44. Size 36 requires 434 yards 
of 36-inch material. Price, 15 cents. in crepe de chine or voile, Size 36, re- 
quires 27% yards of 36-inch material for 
sacque and cap, with 14% yards of 24- 
inch all-over lace. Sizes 32, 36, 40 and 
44. Price, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Petticoat. No. 
7740—In four gores, with habit back or 
inverted pleat, and to be made with or 
without circular, straight-pleated or 


You'll Buy It Again 


: ae : . : 3 gathered flounce, this will be found a Ladies’ and Misses’ Dressing-Sacque. 
PRES, 1G Roe ee Oe ee ee bene ake ee | very good model. It measures, in size 24, No. 7346—Very effective developed in 
smoother and finer for the skin. Cleans deep-down dirt. Rinses : : é at lower edge of circular flounce, 134 dotted swiss or chiffon voile is this dress- 
instantly. You’ll buy it next time because you know it’s better. § yards, and requires 3 yards of 30-inch ing sacque, with collar, belt and cuffs 


l0c for a big, lasting cake. 

. Send for Free Sample. If 
©) six in family we'll send two 
SS 


The Discriminating Woman cakes free and postpaid. 


REMeMsERS Remmiers 
REM MERS & Cincinnati U. S.A. 


e Costs A Little More 
~~”. "Than Others—Worth I 
Yourgrocer refunds your. money without 
. ete argumient-if you are-not satisfied, © 
\ Russell-Miller M ing Co., Minneapolis, 


=.DON’T PAY TWO PRICES, 
JSAVE HALF YOUR MONEY & 


/ Why not have the best when you can buy them 
| at such low, unheard-of Factory Prices? 


Are heavily made of the highest grade, se-\ie 
ected material, beautifully finished with}j 
djimprovements that absolutely surpassanything{g 
ever produced. The Bestin the World. Guar-@s 

anteedfor Years by a Two Million DollarBond. 

” &3-No matter where you live you can try a 

Hoosierin your own home 30 days without a 
penny’s expense to you. ““You can save enough} 

on a single Hoosier Stove to buy your Winter's fy < 

uel.”’ SEND TODAY for LARGE FREE CATALOG & PRIC! 


AHoosier Stove Factory, 332 State SL, Marion, Ind. | 


Perfect Hearing! 


brought to sufferers from deafness by the remarkable 
new invention—Just out!—The Improved 1913 Model 


NEW 4-TONE MEARS 4 


mam Positive perfect hearing for those who are afflicted with deafness. This scien- 
Sue hearing instrument has four different sound strengths, instantly changed by a touch of-the 
f nger on a tiny switch. Four times as powerful, four times as efficient, four times as convenient, 
our times as helpful as former famous Standard model. 
Introductory Offer Write now for our Introductory Offer on this FREE TRIAL 
tote weld ai new product of science. Only the first 3,000 | Ask about our 15 Days’ Free Trial Offer. 
M4 sO. irect to users at Jobber’s Lowest Net Price to advertise Nothing to pay for a thorough trial on your 
the new model. A few dollars, payable on easy terms, if desired, | own ears in your own home. We want it 
ee Sap ai eas ed rie elal pica A dai offer | back unless it helps you. Write for our 
one-ha ereta) rice, S rin: c i 
free, the Mears Book on “‘restored hearing.’? Send us our addrese. ee 


MEARS EAR PHONE co. Suite 3018, 45 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


12 POST CARDS |CIVIL SERVICE 222 2ut tnt 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards yo Fi 5 positions. I can coach you 
if yan will mention this paper and’ send 4c. to sh poeuige and by mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
mailing and say that you will sh6w our cards to 6 of your | American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today for 
friends». A. CAMDEN ART CO., 320 Pearl St., Camden, N. J. | Booklet Q-1050, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


YN\S 


The Best in the World 


flounce. Sizes 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
and 36. Price, 15 cents. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Dressing-Sacque 
and Cap. No. 8008—Charming, dainty, 
and easy to make, is this model, slightly 
gathered into ashaped band. Developed 


Pattern Order be rrrigs my ha Chicago, Ill 


T enclose2 2 26 ee 2 for Patterns: i 


8008-7740 7057 6987 


finished with a narrow footing or net or 
Town frill of lace. Size 36 requires 2 14 yards of 
_  } 36-inch material. Sizes 32, 34,36, 38, 40, 

42 and 44. Price, 15 cents. 


State To obtain correct size, measure loosely 
St. No, or R. F. D. | over fullest part of bust. 


- Address, enclosing price, Pattern De- 
partment, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


material for plain petticoat, with 1144 
yards of 36-inch material for circular \) 


Name 


PATTERNS 
No. Size 


= ee 


bs here. 


NOVEMBER, 1913 : 


te 


What You Can Make for |/ssto&* 


a Man 


MEN'S House-Coat. No. 5867—What 
more comfortable for father or big 
brother when he comes home than to 
slip into just such a garment as pictured 
Made up in 
broadcloth or cor- 
duroy, with collar 
and facings of plaid, 
it would be most 
serviceable. Sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46. Size 36 
requires 314 yards 
44-inch material. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Men’s and Boys’ 
Pajamas. No. 6493 
Whether made of 
striped silk, madras 
or chambray, this 
pajamas would be 
most acceptable as 
a gift. It may be 
made with ‘“V” 
neck, short sleeves 
and knee-length 
trousers. Cut in 
sizes 26, 28, 30, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46. Size 36 re- 
quires 5%4 yards of 
36-inch material. 

; Price, 15 cents. 


Men’s Bath 
Robe. No. 7297— 
This model can be 
made from a blan- 
ket 72 by 90 inches, 
the border forming 
the trimming. Made 
of terry cloth, re- 
quires, in size 38, 414 
yards of 42-inch material. 
42 and 46. Price 15 cents. 


Sizes 34, 38, 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS! 


T IS important to remember that the fashions illus- 
4A trated in these pages can be supplied only in the 
sizes specified. Please make your order as clear as pos- 


sible, so as to-avoid delay. 


5867 


Men's and Boys’ Coat Shirt. No. 
7437—With lap-closing in the front, high 
turn-down collar which may be worn sep- 
arately if desired, and French cuffs, this 
is a good model for 
either boy or man. 
Madras, wash silk, 
or any of the shirt- 
ing materials, would 
be appropriate, and 


size 36 requires 4 
yards of 30-inch 
width. Sizes 26, 


28; 30,32, 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Mens’ or Boys’ 
Shirt. No. 7932— 


Developed in 
pongee, flannel, or 
madras, this model 
is admirable for a 
negligee or work 
shirt, with its turn- 
down collar’ that 
may be worn sepa- 
rate or attached. 
Or if made up of 
wash silk, it would 
make an appropri- 
ate dress shirt. 
Sizes 26, 28, 30, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46. Size 36 
requires 414 yards 
of 27-inch material. 
Price, 15 cents 


To obtain cor- 
7297 rect size, measure 
loosely over fullest 

part of breast. 
Address, enclosing price, Pattern De- 
pirtment, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


No. 24B-2008 | 


Charming New Styles 
Direct From New York 
Delivered FREE 


to your own door at these low prices. No matter where 
you live or what your family needs in the way of clothing this season 
it will surely pay you to write a post card or letter to- 
day for our big Free Wearing Apparel Catalog—Just out 
—contains 342 pages of wonderful money-saving bar- 
gains. You will be surprised to see the money you can 
Save—you will be delighted with the stunning new styles 
—the graceful lines of our garments. Surely itis 4 
worth a penny postcard or a letter to obtain your 
4’ FREE copy of this mammoth money saving book. 
=} Especially since it supplies all the clothing needs { 
of every member of your family from head to foot ‘ 
—inner garments, outer garments, underwear, 
hats, caps, shoes, hosiery, gloves, lingerie, mil- 
" linery—in fact everything for men’s, women’s, 
boy’s, girl’s and infant’s wear. Send for your 
FREE copy today. 


$15 


Prep’d 


We Pay All Delivery Charges 
—Nothing To Pay When Goods Arrive 


We ship everything on approval and deliver free 
to your door at the low prices quoted in this big 
book. You take no risk. If for any reason you | 
are not fully satisfied with any article purchased from us, we ask } 
you to return it at our expense and we will gladly return your ; 
money in full. You can ofder direct from this advertisement, 
but be sure to send for the Free Catalog today. 


Pre- hy 
paid $198 a 
Prepaid 4 


No. 9B-1008 


A Magnificent 
full length 
Coat of ‘soft, 
lustrous 
Coney fur. 
Made of select- 
ed skins equal- 
ly beautiful in 
either deep brown 
or the glossy black 


Beautiful evening 
dress of soft Crinkle 
Crepe—a new all silk 
material possessing most | 


perfect draping and cling- § Pleased 
Qi Se 


ing qualities. The artistic 
blouse portion is made with a 
pretty net lace yoke, finished with 
a soft shadow lace collar, the neat 
ruffie at neck giving a quaint filmy 
touch which is very effective. The 
unusual beauty of this model lies 
more particularly in the superbly 
fashioned skirt. A pretty fold of 
yards of the Crinkle Crepe gives 
that soft and effective drapery so 
essential to the evening gownand 
yet the slender lines have been 
perfectly preserved. Neat ruffle 
cuffs and wide girdle of Crinkle 
SilkCrepe complete the waist por- 
tion which is lined with fine ba- 
tiste. Choice of five popular colors. 
Sizes 32 to 44 in. bust measure. 
Order by color number direct 
from this advertisement 
and give bust measure. No. 
24B-2008 Wistaria; No. 24B-2009 
Copenhagen Blue; No. 24B- 2010 
Terra Cotta; No. 24B-2011 Navy 
Blue; No. 24B-2012 Black. Our Spec- 
ial Price Pre- 


paid. ¢11.98 


Woman’s World Pattern Depi. , 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Pattern Order >; 


1 enclose for Patterns. 


: i" 


Breakfast Ca; 
--For only 2ie we will 


Name 


_ PATTERNS _ 
No. Size 


send yo 


or boudoir cap of fine white n. ine 
with a soft batiste. Trimmed withe2 
narrow silk ribbon edged ruffle of 
net. A regular 50c¢ value and just 
as pretty and dainty as the illuse 
tration indicates. One size .“ 


21c 


SOT g ite a ie I 


only Pre- 
paid 


———|——] Stale 
|] St. No. or R. FD. 


| 


;-blue, red trimmed. 


No. 238-3003 


charges paid, this pretty little breaktacy! 


shade. A regular $30 gar- 
ment displayingthe smart 
stylish lines of the single 
breasted model with loose 
back, generous roll collar 
and deep turn-back cuffs. 
Closes with crochet silk 
buttons and loops and is 
lined throughout with fine 
quality satin. Length 
about 54 inches. Sizes 32 
to 44 in. bust measure. 
Give bust measure and 
color. No. 9B-1008 brown; 
No. 9B-1009 black. Pre- 
paid price only 


$15.00 


No. 9B1003 


Boys’ remark- 
No. 4B-250 ably handsome 
becoming Russian belted overcoat, 
made of fine quality all-wool chinchilla. Guar- 
anteed fast color. Has fancy plaid lining and 
snug, warm collar. Colors Oxford, Gray or 
Navy Blue. Sizes 3 to 10 years. Regular 
value $5.50 to $6.00. 
No. 4B-250 Gray. No. 4B-252 Blue. 


Give color and size. Pre- $3.98 


paid Price each........... 


No. 9B-1003 Women’s All 


Wool Balkan: * 
Belted Sweater. Here is a guaranteed all- | 

wool sweater at less than is often asked for cot Le 
ton mixed garments. Look at the fine style of this 
sweater, with its strictly ribbedstitch, smart turn- 
back cuffs, patch-pockets, jaunty, turnover collar 
and tie, all in contrasting colors, giving a fine dressy 
effect. Buy this attractive model and feel the sat- 
isfaction of having the correct style for Fall and 
Winter. * Sizes 34 to 44 bust. Colors; red, navy 


State size. i 98 


Prepaid Price................ 
The preference for ‘ 


No. 9B-1010 Red or Tawny 


furs this season makes this beautifully marked f 
Red Fox Set a most timely and exception- 

al bargain. The deep, elegant scarf is: made | 
of two complete skins finished in back with 
the head of one and paws and bushy tail of 
the other. The two front ends show a head + (gf 
on one side.and tail and paws on the other. “@ 
The large pillow model muff is trimmed 

with beautiful brush, head and paws in front 

and mounted ona soft, warm bed. Fine quality 
satin lining shirred at the hand opening. Smart 
satin wrist cord with tassel. Regular $20 to $25 


value. Our Prepaid Price $14.98 


DOr SOb. sf) ok she ORM 


\e 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment does much to keep 
your skin clear, scalp clean 
and free from dandruff, and 
hands soft and white. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sampleof each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

ue-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


Wi Made especially to remove freckles. It 

m leaves the skin clear, smooth and without 

Mm ablemish. It is prepared by specialists with 
a years of experience. 
m@ Satistactory. Price50c perjar. Write today 
& tor full particulars, Also our free booklet, 


: Would’st Thou be Fair?” g 


This booklet contains many 3 
beauty hints, and describes a 
number of elegant preparations @ 
indispensable to the toilet. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO. 


Dept. 12 Aurora, Hil, 


2 ‘ Sold by all druggists. 


Money refunded if not 


Nadie: Ponitien 


(in Green Boxes Only) 
KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 
BEAUTIFUL 
Soft and velvety. It is 
harmless. Money Back 
if not entirely pleased. 
The soft, velvety appear- 
ance remains until 
der is washed off. 
fied by a new 
Prevents sunburn and return of 

tions. White, Flesh Pink, 
By leading toilet counters 


pow- 
Puri- 

process. 
discolora- 
Brunette. 
or mail, price 


@ are “‘asa cloud before the sun” hiding Jim ae 

your brightness, your beauty. Why @jauuum ae 
ly not remove them? Don’tdelay. Use glam byee 
| STILLMAN’S Cream ' 
; CREAM 2b 4 


so cents. Address Dept. W. 


Weaving Rugs and Carpet 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


$4 a Day 


Easily Made 
We start men and women 
in a profitable business 
on a small investment. 
Write quick for -prices 
and Loom Book. 
REED MFG. CO 


Box 39, Springfield, Ohio 


| Stop Snoring 
Dr. Page's remarkable Snere-Mute stops 
snoring, imsures correct breathing while 
sleeping and checks catarrh. Light, small 
and comfortably worn. Only 25c. 
back if you are not delighted. 
on snoring free. Send today. 
co . 2063, ltronwood, Mich. 


Money 
Booklet 


Dr. C. S. P. 
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NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
Work at Home 


For the Girls and 


(CHILD'S Middy Suit. No. 7692—Suit- Girls’ Dress. No. 

able for boys or girls, this middy suit 
includes straight trousers or a pleated 
skirt attached to an 
underwaist. Cutin 
sizes 4, 6, 8 years. 
It requires 2 yards 
of 36-inch linen for 
blouse, in size 6, 
with 1 yard of 36- 
inch serge for trous- 
ers. Price, 15 
cents. 


Boys’ Suit. No. 7792—In this suit 
there is a choice of trousers, for the 
straight trousers are given as well as the 
knickerbockers. Size 6 requires 234 
yards 36-inches wide. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. Price, 15 cents. 


Girls’ Coat. No. 7865—Very service- 
able this coat would be for the little girl 
if made of some of the checked cloths or 
worsted material. Size 8 requires 244 
yards of 42-inch material. 


Cut in sizes 
6,8, 10and12. Price, 15 cents. 


Girls’ Dress. No 
the long-waisted mo 
ing at the side front, 


plain cloth. Size 10 
36-inch material, wi 
material for collar, 


cents. 


Child’s Coat. No. 
7884—This model, 
which is worn by 
both boys and girls, 
is very good looking 
if made of chin- 
chila or mixed 
cloths. It can be 
worn with or with- 
out the belt, and 
requires in size 8, & 
234 yards of 36- 
inch material. Sizes 
4,6, 8 and 10 years. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Boy’s, Hat. No. 
7903— With a four- 
piece crown, turn- 
down brim and 
shaped trimming 
band, this hat is 
very boyish-looking 
and can be made of 
the same material 
as the coat if it is 


Woman’s World Pattern Dept. 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Lilinois 


Pattern Order 


four-piece skirt is at 
waist, and it can be made of the same 
material as the blouse or in blue serge or 
plaid cloth, with blouse of white linen or 


Boys 


7697—These long- 


waisted effects for the kiddies are most 
popular now, and this would be a charm- 


ing model in serge 
or linen, of which it 
requires, in size 10, 
3% yards 36 inches 
wide. Pleated skirt 
has yoke over which 
a sash need or need 
not be worn. Cut in 
sizes 8, 10, 12 and 
14. Price, 15 cents. 


. 7867—Another of 
dels, this time clos- 
is shown here. The 
tached to an under- 


requires 3 yards of 
th % of a yard of 
belt, and _ shield. 


Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14. Price, 15 


not too heavy. Sizes 
19, 20 and 21 inches 
head measurement. 
Size 20 requires 44 
of a yard of 36-inch 
material. Price, 10 
cents. 


To obtain correct 
size, Measure loose- 
ly over fullest part 
of the breast. 


Address, enclos- 
ing price, Pattern 
Department, Wom- 
an’s World, Chica- 
go, Lllinois. 


NOTICE TO 


OUR READERS ! 


[It IS important 


to remember 


that the fashions 


illustrated in these 


pages can be sup- 
plied only in the 
sizes specified. 

Please make your or- 


der as clear as possible, 
so as to avoid delay. 


State 


St. No. or R. F. D. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


A clear, clean skin; a complexion 
glowing with pink and white; fair, 
soft hands—all suggest daintiness and 
refinement and are part of every wom- 
an’s wish. « All are possible if you use 
judgment and discrimination in select- 
ing a toilet cream. Don’t experiment 
—get the cold cream that has stood the 
test for twenty-three years. Tell the 
dealer you want 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 


Perfect Cold Cream 


“The Kind That Keeps” . 


Use it every day on a wet wash cloth to 
remove dirt from the pores and to revive 
and freshen the skin, to counteract the 
wear and tear of the day’s routine and 
to impart cleanliness and comfort. The 
skin will respond to this agreeable 
treatment and bring added charm and 
beauty to your complexion. In tubes 
and jars, 10c to $1.50. 


When you insist upon Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Jouare getting the best cold cream in the store. 


Offer No. 1: A regular size tube of 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream and a 
Perfect Wash Cloth (special knit, sani- 
tary) mailed for 10c. 
Offer No. 2: Our 1914 “American 
Girls” Calendar, four art pastels, 
full color, 9 x 15 in., mailed for 
10c. Ready December 1st. 


Order now 
DAGGETT & 
RAMSDELL 


DEPT. 21 
D&R BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


IR LARC LE OLS EERIE LEI IO OGIO 


= Misses an AY RM LAT BIT TITS POR ASE 


2 a ad : 
PERFECT COLD CREAM {., 
Bim 


Here, madam, is the oppor- 
tunity you have longed for—a 
chance to buy fine soft, fluffy, 
pure’ wool blankets at reason- 

able prices. We sell direct at 

mill prices, saving you a large 

percentage of the usual cost. 

And besides, the 


W LWGD 


HOUSEHOLD DI 


is guaranteed absolutely pure wool 
—every thread of warp and woof. It will 
stand the acid test. Weight 5 Ibs., size 
70 x 80 in.—soft, downy, beautifully finished. 
Price per pair, prepaid, only $8 80. Money 
back if not satisfactory. In ordering, state 
color wanted. White with pink or blue border, 
silver grey with blue border, and }% inch plaid 
in blue and white, tan and white, grey and 
white, pink and white Write for’’The Awlwool & 
Blanket Book™ (@) which gives full details and 
¥# shows patterns in actual colors. 


Minnesota Woolen Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Select your corsets from the 69 
styles in our new catalogue. Follow 
our simple measurement . instructions and 
we will guarantee absolutely satisfac- 
tory fit and. comfort. We make the 
finest line in America and our prices, 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.50 and $5.00, de- 
liver at your door yalues that 
will surprise and delight you. We 
build surpassing durability into 
these goods. No other concern 
can meet our prices with equal val- 
ues. We make a full line of the new 


BONELESS 
CORSETS 


which produce the “corsetless” figure, now 
so much in vogue; and we specialize in 
corsets for large figures, both with abdomi- 
nal reducing straps and without straps. 
Made in extra sizes withont extra charge. 
Drop a postal and see what it means to 
deal direct with the manufacturers. Address 


Columbia Corset Company, 47 Lagrange St., Worcester, Mass. 


@ 14K GOLD FILLED SIGNET GIVEN 


. RING, guaranteed 3 years, 
n @ any initial engraved free, to introduce 
Eggo, our latest Jewel 
BAe to cover advertising and postage. — 
EAGLE JEWELRY CO.,Dept. 105, East Boston, Mass. 


bulletin. Send i4¢- 


ee 


Sty. 


oy 


~ sired will supply it in 


NOVEMBER, 1913 


Our Free Catalog 


contains hundreds of bargains like these: 
" .$8.95 Set 
\ of Stylish $595 
Furs for 


a 
No. 641, This popular style 
fur set for Women, is made of 
high grade Manchurian wolf. The 
fur is very long and thick, and 
almost unequaled for wearing qu 
ity. One end of the scarf is trim- 
med with a large head, the other. 
end finished with one extra large 
flaffy tail and two small tails, 
forming an entire animal. 
Lined with guaranteed 
satin. The scarf mea- 
gures about 8 1-2 in. 
over shoulders and 
about 54 in. from 
end to end.Tho large 
pillow muff is weil 
padded and lUned 
with guaranteed 
satin, finished with 
wrist cord. We can 
safely recommend 
this stylish set to 
sveap endid satis- 
ction in every 
In fact, if 


way. 
you do not find It 
to be worth $8.95, 
send it back ‘and 
we will promptly 


black, brown or 
beautiful shade of 


Child’s Manchurian 
Wolf Fur Set, for $195 


No. 741. This chic little set for 
children is made of extra good 
quality Manchurian wolf fur 
which Is very long and thick. 
Zaza scarf is lined with good 
quality satin; pillow muff trim- 
med with muslin flower and 
silk wrist cord; lined to match 
searf. This is a very practical 
and serviceable set for 
children five to ten years old, 
Can be had in blue-grey color 


peg vesteee $1.95 


Our Guarantee 


You run no risk 
whatever when or- 
dering from us, as 
we positively guar- 
antee everything to 
be as represented or 
we will promptly re- 
fund your money. 


Write for Big FREE Catalog 


of the most wonderful bargains you have ever 
seen in Everything to Wear for Men, Women 
and Children. Write now, ask for Catalog 34C,. § 


Ref: Continental & Comm’! Nat'l Bank — Capital $30,000,000 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. : 
+ INDIANA“AVE. & 26 ™# ST 
CHICAGO, “ILL. = <> 


Elegant Ostrich Trimmeds 
Paris Model Turban 


To prove that ourhats are the 
pe oeee pecatices inweet; we 
willscll, as_long as they last, 
6000 beautiful turbans, like 
Picture at only $2.35. It’s an 
exquisitely,fetching turban. 
Very latest fall and winter 
Btyle. sale red Paris shape 
Hand made on 10in. wide 
buckram and wire 
frame, daintily cov~ 
ered with luxurious 
black silk finished 
Paonette Velvetta. 
Crown exquisitely 
pespen in pretty 
olds; rich plain 
rim. _Tastily 
trimmed on 
left with 
charmin 
oops o 
black satin 
ibbon com- 
pleted with §& 


. 


scribed, but when de- 


solid brown or solid navy — 
or with white ostrich tips. 


Send $235 


CaS pioecseae sate Piss 
color of trimming and ostrich tips wanted and we_will send _thi: 
sxqcisitely pretty turban, very latest Paris style for Fall and a thts 
1913 to you by express. amine it, criticise it, compare it 
with your home milliners’ turbans at double our price; ‘try iton and 
see how pre it looks on you, and 
then if you find the hat the prettiest 
and daintiest turban you ever tried on, 
the most chic and becoming hat you 
ever wore, keep it, Otherwise return 
it at our expense and we will gladly 
promptly retund your $2.36. Or- 
gee this lovely turban today, or send 
‘or = sage 
our Big Free Millinery 
great —r A eS ; 
whic shows un= 
Catalogue dreds of pictures in 
ae colors of rich, beau- 
tifully trimmed hats for women, misses 
and children, exact duplicates of ex- 
uisite Falland Winter 1913 and 1914 
‘aris styles, especially designed for us 
by famous milliners at a cost of $20.00 
to $50.00 each. Every hat at less than 
half your milliner’s price or no sale. 
We also show in this great catalogue a 
wonderful line of ostrich feathers, 
fancy feathers, milline: mings. 
and tet i Big li ready-to-wear hats, hee Syrns 
immin; ine of Amazon Plumes, Willow Piumes 
ell Peseck Curl at $1.69 up. Order the turban or send to-daygfor 
our wonderful free millinery catalogue and see for yourself. 


JOHN M. SMYTH mse CO., srsaisonse: Chicago 


BIRTH STONE RINGS GIVEN 
14K Gold filled, guaranteed for 

10 years, with stone for any month, $1.00 
value to introduce our catalogue. Send 20 


to cover cost of advertising and mailing. 
Send size. 


EAGLE JEWELRY CO., Dept. 94, East Bosi on, Mass. 


* 


John M. Smyth Mase Cp, 


' CHICAco 


SOME ATTRACTIVE HATS 
FOR WINTER WEAR 


By JULIE 


BOTTOMLEY 


THE REMBRANDT SHAPE, TRIMMED WITH 
ROSES AND FEATHERS 


ERE is a graceful and elegant 
hat in black velvet, suitable 
for women of middle age. 

The Rembrandt shape, covered 
smoothly with velvet, is artistic 
and very generally becoming. 
The trimming consists of a wreath 
and standing piece of fancy feath- 
ers. A cluster of tiny roses, bright- 
ly covered, relieves the black. 
The standing feather is mounted 
under a fan of moire ribbon. 


Shapes Adapted to 


HAPKES in velvet, plush, or felt, 
ready for trimming, and mil- 

linery ornaments in plumes, wings, 
fancy feathers or flowers, make it 
easy for the home-milliner, this 
season, to trim her hat success- 
fully. 

There is a great variety in shapes 
to choose from, and they are com- 
plete, already lined, and need only 
the addition of a simple trimming. 
For simplicity is in high favor just 
now. 

A hat in velvet, with low*round 
crown, has a soft brim lifting 
at. the right. It is gracefully 
trimmed with a fancy ostrich 
feather mounted on the under 
brim as shown in the picture. 

The gray plush hat illustrated 
has been em- 
bellished, as 
shown in the 
illustra- 
tion to the 
right, with a 
pair of shad- 
ed red wings, 


THE GREY PLUSH HAT BEFORE IT HAS BEEN * 
TRIMMED 


A BLACK VELVET TURBAN WHICH IS ES- 
PECIALLY BECOMING TO GIRLS 


NE of the fashionable black vel- 
vet turbans, with soft crown. 
The crown-draping -is_ cleverly 
managed to form a standing loop 
at the left side, which is further 
embellished with’ a novelty band 
in silk braid and ball ornaments. 
The small, soft hats of velvet 
are the most successful of the new 
season’s style-features. They fit 
comfortably and do not require a 
hat pin. 


Trimming at Home 


mounted at the back, and finished 
with a band of folded ribbon about 
the crown, in the same color as 
the plush. 

To suit the face of the wearer 
the brim has been bent into a little 
point at the front and curved up- 
ward at each side. 

Brims of the plain shapes may 
be varied in many ways to suit the 
taste of each individual. 

The home milliner will also find 
the butterfly bows of lace very at- 
tractive, as well as easy to make. A 
silk covered wire isrun around a lace 
with deep scallops, an inch or two 
from the edge, and this portion 
turned back and stitched close to the 
wiring. The bows are usually four 
inches wide and about six inches 
long. A knot 
arranged 
where the 
bow is at- 
tached to the 
hat will finish 
the butterfly 


GREY PLUSH HAT TRIMMED 
WITH RED WINGS 


From Childhood to Old Age 


Kimball Pianos 


Are Pleasing in Tone 


RTD ia 
Write Today for Beautifully Illustrated Oatalogne 


as ie 


5 F d 3 
Mrs. Piano ore mak- 
C22 SD the pur- 


chase of a piano for your home and children 
we are sure you will want to see our Cat- 
alogue—you will want to know about our new 
plan of selling and distributing our pianosdirect 
from our factory and from our various factory 
distributing points. Write us today for 


Factory Distributing Prices and 
Convenient Payment Terms 


and _ learn how easily you can secure the 
STANDARD Kimbali Piano for your home, no 
matter where you live, on terms to suit your conven- 
ience. Monthly, quarterly or annual payments can be arranged. 


Valuable Features of the Kimball 


— 

Kimball Pianos possess many important 
exclusive features such as our hermetically sealed 
metal covered pin block—the heart of the piano— 
impervious to dampness, unaffected by heat or cold, 
strings scientifically treated to prevent rusting, and 
other valuable features that give the Kimball that 
heirloom value and most splendid musical quality, 


o 
Ki b li Player-Piano 
Im a Perfect in Detail 
There are very few persons who are not 
lovers of good music. Unforiunately there have 
been but a limited number that could produce it, 
but now with a Kimball Player-Piano in the home, 
the young, the old and even the feeble “‘indoor’ 
people can play and reproduce Qvueerversecasas. 

the *“*Grand Opera” or play # W. W. KIM 
any and all of the old time ? » WK MBALL co. 
songs or popular pieces. 3378 Kimball Hall, 
Chicago 


> * 
Three Years to Pay ry Please send me free your 


: Pi Pl Piano Cat- 
Fill Out the Coupon @ alosues, prices and terms, 


and send toustoday ¢ 2ndthe Musical Herald, con- 


taining two pretty songs. 
and get FREE ourhand- . words and music. - 
some booklets and the 

Musical Herald, con- ¢ 

taining two pretty AX 
songs, words and music— 
also valuable piano infor- 
mation, our prices and 
Write Topay ¢ 


9 Clipe = 
? 


ING 6 assed Se as 


terms. 


W.W. Kimball 


Company 
Chicago 


Mere Dori St.=_ >. sae ee aa 


AUTUMN’S MIRROR 
reflects the pleasures of Summer, as Nature in trium- § 


phant beauty prepares for Winter. LABLACHE 
retains and restores that delicate 


complexion, which qual- 
ifies for social favor 
and preferment. 


They may be’ dan- 
gerous, Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for @ sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


| French Perfumers, Dept. 49 & . 


125 Kingston St.,Boston,Mass. 


$1. - $1.50 
to re-make your 
old plumes in 
this fashionable 
Tunné Style. 
Let us make your old feathers new. 


Your old, unfashionable Willow Plumes we convert into 
stylish French Plumes, Fancies, Boas or Collars—at moderate 
cost. Cleaning, Dyeing, Curling of the best. All work guaran- 
teed. Send your old plumes for prices on the work. New Repair 
Catalog—Free. New, trademarked plumes of all kinds. Special 
bunch of three French Head Tips, $2.00 a bunch. 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Box X, SouTH PASADENA, CAL. 
108-X Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 500-X 5th Ave., New sork 


i TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wavy 
or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and [| will mail a 22 

= inch short stem fine human hair switch to match. 

. If you find it a big bargain remit $2 in ten days, 
or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE, Extra 

P\ ahades a little more. Inciose bc postage. yi 
z= Free beauty book showing ijatest style of hair 
dressing--also high grade switches, pompadours, 
“4 wigs, puffs, etc. Women wanted to sell my 
hairgoods. ANNA AYERS, 


/ Dept. 15220 S. State St., Chicago 


a 
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GIVEN with the purchase of 6 skeins of 
Brainerd & Armstrong’s “Roman Floss.” 


. WHAT YOU GET \ 
( 


5 
1 Pillow Top, 17x22 in., hand tinted—Mate- (\ 
rial for back (good quality). 1 set detailed \ 


‘| This handsome Crash Pillow absolutely ] 


instructions for working, so arranged that 
evena beginner can work ‘the piece, 6 skeins 
“BL & A. ‘Asiatic Dye Roman Floss,’ 


sf 
WHAT YOU PAY @¢ 


THIRTY CENTS (8c.) to cover cost of the6 i 
skeins of silk and postage. Balance of Outfit 
FREE. Offer restricted to United States. 


SEND NO MONEY 


ENTIRE OUTFIT SENT ON APPROVAL. f 
Why buy goods without having seen them? 44 
Satisfy yourself of the value before sending iy 
the mone,. Order today, using coupon below. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. le. 
26 Union St., New London, Conn. S 


Please send me on approval your Pillow Outfit 4 


No. 2706-15 for which I agree to send you 30c; or 

if not satisfactory, I w ll return the Outfit. to () 

you by mail within 3 days after receiving it. 0; 
EA 

Name, ccvwete ss cs cusbee au gab Wane eeMtaee - dae b 

FU -c BE RECA SSOO DS Jc FOO AOC ( 

POWIIsemiiels a) :<)o, cio Viviers we States vinssnsis sisvieemes Q 


Write 
For 
Free 
Catalog 


Send Only 


And We Ship You} 
This Superb; 


50 ROCKER| 


i Yes, only 50c and we ship you this magnif- 
Bicentrocker. Only 50c down and then 50c per-§ 
month—$3.95 in all for this handsome piece of 
h furniture. Write for free catalog and bargain 
A list today. You ean see for yourself what an elegant 
rocker this is. It is made in erican quarter-sawed 
oak finish—profusely carved. ‘Upholstered in best 
grade of Boston Sa Ere yt ed. Superb spring 
seat. Order by Mo. A71i3 This rocker is only one 
of our special gains, Send for this bargain list, 


Monthly Payments| 


The great house of Straus and Schram, with a § 
proud quarter century record, endorsed by the greatest 
bank, will trust you and allow you to buy any article 
on easiest monthly payments. If you want anything 
in rockers, chairs, bedsteads, carpets, rugs, curtains, 
washing machines, crockery, . silverware, baby carri- 
j ages. go-carts. Men’s. Women’s and Children’s apparel, 
ewelry, Stoves, ranges, or any Dene eae on of house« 
‘urnishing, don’t fail to get our sensati 


EE Special ‘Bargain ‘List 
and Money Saving Catalog § 


| Don’t wait a minute before sending for our 
great bargain catalog and special monthly bargain list. 
f Bargains which are positively astounding. 


\Write Today—Don’t Wait 


Send a postal or letter—but send right now. Take 
§ advantage of are special offers while they last. This 
month only. So hurry, Just your name and address 
on postal or letter and we will mail free and postpaid 
our catalog and bargain list. 


STRAUS AND SCHRAM (Inc.) 
3018 35th Street, Chicago, IMlinois 


Old Feathers 


Your Willow Plumes can be 
made into the stylish French 
plumes at small cost. 

Send us your feathers, no 
matter where you may be, and 
we will advise you about them 
and the cost. Goods returned free 
of charge if no order is given. 

Oldest and best known firm 
in America, dyeing, cleansing, 


and curling ostrich feathers 
exclusively. 


Save this ad for future reference 


H. Methot Ostrich Feather Co., 53-N Temple Pl., Boston, Mass. 


{ LAME PEOP 


If afflicted with weak, deformed, 
shortened limh, write for free Book- 
Ast. G. _barmest Maniiacrapers of 
eformity appliances in the world. 
PITTSBURGH ORTHOPEDIC CO. 
635 Liberty Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dept. 


BEFORB 


Embroideries for Christmas Gifts 


Ladies’ Home Journal Transfer Patterns Can be Supplied for Stamping these Gifts 


five napkin rings and four little wreaths 
suitable for a boudoir cap, guest towels, 
bags, baby pillows and many other 
Price, 15 cents. 


You can embroider ten Christmas gifts 
with pattern No. 14652. It includes de- 
signs for stamping two candle-shades, a 
picture-frame and pin-cushion to match, 


Christmas novelties. 


An effective collar, suitable for a dress 
of serge or silk, is included in pattern No, 
14640, with three motifs for pocket-flaps, 
sash ends, or cuffs. Price, 10 cents. 


ey aye hi 
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{' mae Four simple and dainty designs 
for handkerchiefs are included in 
patterns No. 14277. They may be 


embroidered in white or a color. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Sewing apron for solid and eyelet 
work. The top of No. 14647 folds in and 
the pocket can be drawn up to form a 
bag. Price, 15 cents, 

Pattern No. 14140 includes a com- 
plete alphabet of Old English letters in 
one size, in one pattern. The one-inch 
size may be used on men’s handker- 
chiefs, guest towels, 
small bags and novel- 
ties. The two-inch 
size on towels, 
centerpieces, carving 
cloths, bureau-scarfs 
and baby pillows. The 
three-inch size is for 
marking bath-towels, 
tea-cloths, lunch- 
cloths, laundry bags 
and sofa-pillows. Price 
10 cents. 

Ladies’ Home Journ- 
al, Guaranteed, Hot 


Very dainty and easy to embroider is 
this design for a slip-over nightgown, No. 
14493. It can also be used on a chemise. 
Price, 15 cents. 


ABCDESGHI 
KLMNOPORS 
TCHAMNPZ 


Iron Transfer Patterns can be supplied number, 
Order by World. 


inclosing price, to Woman's 


for stamping these designs. 


Pattern Order 


PATTERNS 


Woman’s World 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


I enclose_____________ for Patterns. 


Nam 


Town 
State 


St. No. or R. F. D. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
THIS FINE BLACK GENUINE $ 95 
BROADTAIL CARACAL 6 
PLUSH LADIES’ COAT 


34 to 46 in. Bust Measure 
Misses’ $640 | Juniors S595 


gg inch s n Ages-—15,17, 19 je 
to 88 inches bust | Bust—33, 35, 87 in. 
Length—45,47,49 in. 


54 in. lone, 


lett 


turn back cuffs, ele- 

nt large art buttons,full 
ined with beautiful at 
mercerized 


Send $1 00 


Gives _— 
Deposit Cie ike 
state if ladies, es 2 

junior, girls or childs, 
is desired and we 


biaek C Carca Pius o2t, 
€.O.D., by express, sub~ 
ject to examination. Pay 
alance and express 
charges to agent atten yim 
find the coat Deke: 
isfactory, 
handsome a coat. ai ou 
ever saw at thrée. tines 
the money, and i wal In 
100.00 
fur 


‘ 


and 


turned at our expense an 
Wa we will prornely Meena 
( yours: ,00. Order the coat 
| today or write for our big 


i@ FREE Special 
Fashion Book 


f eee teeta 
N Vee overs; OAD eles 
jv“ gant pictures (many in colors! 
of our beautiful fall and winter 
garments at wonder prices. Wom- | 

: ens’ and Misses’ Coats, $3.40 up, 

Ww Suits $4.95 up, Dresses $1.40 up, 

Skirts $1.95 up, Petticoats 39c up, ‘ists 4Scup, and an 
immense assortment of dainty muslin and knit ed Speer nats : 
children's and ‘infant’s garments at wonder.low p: Z 


Ladies, Misses for FURS OF ALL KINDS 


ce 
at below ar bales Ths prices; full lmeia our speck al fashion book. We 
also supply coats made of this beautiful black broadtail plush for 
juniors, girls and children at the following low prices; 


adies’, Misses’ 
d dre! 


——— 
Ages—10, 12, <4ne 
Length—36,39,42 in. 


Juniors are made with shawl collar paris as picture, with 2 notre 
Girls’ and Children’s coats are double breasted and hav. shai 
warm storm collars. We’ll send any of them on same liberal ise 0-0. 
terms given on Ladies’and Misces’Coats.Give size wanted. Or 


JOHN M.SMYTH most CO., siadiconse: Chicago 


WEST 


FLAT 
HOOK & EYE 


Lies perfectly flat 

Will not crush 

Will not rust A 
Will not come unhooked 
Easiest to sew on, 


Package of 24 Hooks 
and 24 Eyes 10 


Ask your dealer or 

send 10c to the 

West Electric Hair Curler Co. - 
47 S. Front St., Phila. 


Hamilton coupon in every 
package 


= Card f-5S Curlers - 25% 
‘Card of 2 Curlers - 10* 


West Electr Hair C Curler Co. 


"MAY WE GLVE YOU THESE 
FIFTY.PATTERNS 


BEAUTIFUL patterns—doilics, shirt 
waists, baby caps, etc., and set of 
fancy work lessons free to users of 


EAGLE 


“THE CONCENTRATED CLEANSER” 
who mail us Eagle Lye trade mark (from label) and 6c in 
stamps. Eagle Lye cleans und disinfects everything. 
Washes clothes without rubbing or injury to fabrics. 
Blackened kitchen utensils and silverware become like 
new in weak solution of Eagle Lye. Hundreds of other 
farin and household uses as a disinfectant and cleanser; 
directions on can. Costs only 10c a can and 

8 if your grocer cannot supply you send in his 
name and 10c (stamps) and Spee postpaid 
# acan of this wonderful cleans a 


Names of other winners in ae recent ad- 
writing contest: 


4th Prize, Mrs, Laura Shipp, Divernon, Il. 
5th Prize, Mrs. James De Vore, Union, Ore. 
6th Prize, Mary C. Harnon, Red Wing, Minn, 


EAGLE LYE WORKS 
127 W. St. - Milwaukee, Wis. 


EP 


Pe nt nate 
S 


Style Book of Un- 
derwear, Sweaters, 
and Hosiery Free 


Before making your Winter gelection 
cousale this 40-page alinatrate’ catalog 
high-grade wu Sweaters 
and hosiery, made in our pes mill and 
sold at a price which includes only a 
ieicee manufacturin prone: YX 


prices. ne cieevoct ome 

rom this catalog you obtain 

rice-advantage unequalled else- 

where, whether you buy at retail 
ee or by mail. 5 

en writing, ask for our Special 

ie O07 Underwear ler for Men and 

Wom Tho ving possible by pur- 

icpaaiete through us should prompt an 

immediate 


response. 
ROWE & CRONIN CO. 


816-342 E. Main St., Rochester, N. Y. ; 
srcvewanm am mwand . 


Underwear B 
Sweaters 5 
Hosiery 


. 


«> 
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NOVEMBER, 1913 


BeWell Dressed 
We Trust You 
Send your name and address for our 


big new 1913-1914 Fall and Winter Style 
Book. avs absolutely FREE FOR THE 
ASKING, and contains 
all the newest fashions 
nd free samples for this 

season’s wear. 


2 our Prices Lower Than 
Cash Tailors 


We guarantee you'll save big 

money, for our prices are 

i absolutely lower than 

ZA those asked by cash tailors; 

AZxand we'll give you all the 

Za credit youwant. We help 
NG dress like the best. 


Made To Order 


ny Your Gwn Measure 


Our garments are all 
made-to-order, made 
foryou, yourself, 
from the measure- 
ments you send us. 

S) met re not ‘Ready- 
Mades” altered to 
meet your require- 
ments. Comparison 
provesthesuperiority 
of our woolens and 
tailoring. 


SHIPPED 


ON APPROVAL 


You run no risk whatever. 


THE LAND OF BROKEN THINGS 
Continued from page 17 


we must go to Auckland, for 
there he fir-rst tould his trouble.’ 

“She looked at me sadly. ‘Thin let us 
go to Auckland, Mickey; but I think we 
shall niver find him.’ 

“So we wint to New Zealand on the 
‘Sonoma’. The fir-rst man I met was Red 
Harrigan, an ould shipmate. 

‘““Have yez seen Jim McGonigle?’ I 
inquires. 

‘““T have. He has just left for Victoria 
on the Miowera,’ says he. 

“IT hurried to the hotel where Kathie 
was. ‘I have found he has just sailed on a 
steamer for British Columbia,’ I tould 
her. ‘There is a Union steamship leaves 
at daylight. We will go.’ 

‘“Be easy, I will find him,’ I promised. 
‘Do you go to the par-rk and listen to 
the bir-rds sing and watch the waves of 
the Sound.’ 

“°“Twas late afternoon whin at last I 
picked Jim up in a saloon. He was 
dressed in his best and past the mar-rk 
wid liquor. Whin he saw me he came 
across the room and stuck his big fist 
undher me mousers. ‘I have yez now,’ 
says he in a thick voice. 

““We will fight in no public place,’ 
says I, 

‘““We will go to the par-rk, and there I 


"twas 


ime Thorou oe 
z POON sreaveh i aod 
Teles SES lS 


St Sa aes 


pee 


PA 


The cook of Spotless Town’s away. You’ll guess 
guests So gay. 

It cleans the potsand pans in haste. It cannot scatter, harm or waste. 

It cuts expenses, so you know 

It’s sharp to use 


what makes the 


Sapolio floors, shelves and enamel ware. 
suds remove every trace of dirt and grease. 


Sapolio(scours) your knives, forks and all cooking utensils—making 

oa aes, them look almost new. 
Sapolio( polishes) faucets and other metal surfaces and puts a won- 
derfully bright glitter on your baking tins. It does not harm these 


Sapolio’s rich 


Collec- nies hed toe pleased ne will fight yez till your knees are weak. Sh: 
torsor fit you perfectly and thoroughly Come!’ smooth surfaces nor roughen your hands. 
Can- 4 | patisty you or you get your money 
ac. 
Vassers : 66 E took a tram and in due time Y b j i 
- : ou rub just the amount of Sapolio you need on a damp cloth 
Six Months to Pa ay reached the road that winds about Not a snes scatters or wastes 3 : , 
S Gees peor hers you a Hive, we from the car and star-rted to walk through 4 p - 
eee eepl Adee GUT) SED ehDEOm a6 the par-rk. ’Twas just the hour before 
; thi f- : 
ficient, Our Sntidortial ihe appeal Credit sunset. ’Twas spring, too, and the odor If you value your kitchen utensils and wish to have soft hands, 


Plan is one of the most modern conveniences 
of the day. 


GET OUR BIG NEW STYLE BOOK 


New do don’t Se delasawtite Tot rouebig ea big Ga erciopedia 
of Fall Fashions TODAY — get your postal 
right off in the mail—vwe will send the book § 
postpaid as soon as we receive your name and 
address. Write to 


ALAS ROGERS COMPANY &£ 
6*540 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
World’ 's Foremost Credit Tailors for Men 


(Silver wrapper 


wale bec use nothing but Sapolio—the economical cleaner, 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut-Out for children. 
It consists of the Spotless Town background, 84 inches long, and 
nine Spotless ‘Town characters in color, which cut. out to stand as 
placed in front of the Town. This makes a very attractive miniature 
town for the playroom. 


of the growing things was in the air. 

““We will fight there undher the trees.’ 

“T looked and I said, ‘’Tis a good place. 
No one will distur-rb us.’ 

“But wid the tail of me eyes I had seen 
one I knew stepping slowly through the 
green grass and—Kathie had come to the 
end of her jour-rney, I prayed. 

“She came softly along, walking slow- 
ly, her eyes on the ground, her white 
ar-rms by her side. And whin he saw her 
me bould Jim stopped in his tracks and 
stared like a man bedazed. But she paid 
no attintion to him but came on, not 
lifting her eyes. The sun shone in her 
dar-rk hair and one saw the gir-rlish lift 
to her body. But more than that she was 
in sorra and her lips quivered. 

“She was not twenty feet away when 
Jim bur-rst out, ‘Kathie!’ wid a 
strange sob in his throat. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company Sole Manufacturers New York City 


JOWN A BRANCH AGENCY Ye 


and control the entire business 

on these Patented Specialties of Sterling 
Worth. The ‘“NU-PANTZ” Creaser, “New | 
Idea’? Hose Supporter, Automatic ‘Clean’ 
Curry Comb, “Boss” Clothes Rack, ‘Never 
Slip” Clothes Line Bracket, ‘‘Security” Door 
Holder, etc. Legal contract given for exclusive 
County Rights. Large, permanent business, 
with 100% cash profits, quickly established. No 
charge for Rights. Write for detailed agreement 
for your territory, if still open. Address 


MODERN SPECIALTY CO., 24th Ave., Racine, Wis. 
A BRAND NEW 


AGENTS * fichter 


Novel watch- shaped Lighter. 
with one hand; 
every time. 


MEN AND. WOMEN. 100% PROFIT 
Something new. Big Seller. Good repeater. No 
competition. Notsoldin stores. Concentrated Non- 
Alcoholic Food Flavors. Over 50 kinds.. Put up in 
collapsible tubes. Four drops go as far asa teaspoon- 
ful of bottle extract. Also Soaps, Perfumesand Toilct 
Preparations. Every home a Seale customer, Hus- 
tlers should make $6 to $8 a day. Experience unneces- 
sary. Weteachyouhow. Little or nocapital ggatred: 
Fine sample fae oe — workers. _ Be first 
in your territory. rite today —a 
postal will do—for full particulars FREE 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 5338 Sycamore St., Cincinnatt!, 0 


AGENTS 125% Profi 


SELF-HEATING IRON 


Hi Low priced. Just out. Simple, 
| safe, guaranteed. Low price 


(QGHE looked up and did not drop her 
eyes. She stood still, looking at the 

man wid the eyes of a woman. ‘I have 
found you,’ she said in a soft voice. 
‘““Vez were looking for me?’ he asked. 
‘““Ves,’ says she, quietly. ‘I hear-rd 
were looking for the land of broken 
things,’ says me brave gir-rl. ‘And I wud 
know why.’ 

‘““VYez were tould?’ says he blackly. 

‘“T was tould that yez loved another 
woman and broke her hear-rt. I was 


Give $00 Bate e 


Quickly restores hair to natural color removes Kas stops 
failing hair and itching scalp. Grows new hair and makes the 
hair of man, woman or child heavy and beautifully glossy. 

Send your name and address with this advertisement to ye 
The Foso Company, 4270 Foso Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, En- 
close ten cents in stamps or silver as an evidence of good 
faith and to help cover packing, postage, etc., and a full 
$1.00 package will be sent you at once by mail, prepaid, 
free of charge. 


Operated 
gives an instantaneous light 
No electricity, no battery, no 
wires, non - explosive; does 


away with matches. Lights | 
: 7 a * at te makes quick sales. Agents hay- 
Instant | Bunic on R eye eee og se ADL at Hh tee eeieonae ae J ing wonderfal success. Good 
io ; Hie sa hale papehb ng territory open right in your 


one to be friends wid. Is that all?’ 
“Jim bent his head on his bosom a mo- 
mint. Whin he lifted it he spoke harshly. 
‘No, that was not all,’ he said. 
““What was it that 1 did not hear, 
Jim?’ she whispered. 
“That LT love yez,’ he muttered. 
“*“Why was I not tould that?’ said the 
gir-rl quietly. 


for the end of your chain. 
Tremendous _ seller. Write 
quick for wholesale terms and prices. 


A. J. Brandt Lighter Co., 148 Duane St., N. Y. 


locality, Write quick for ter- 

‘\ritory, terms and aol Sg 4, workers. 
THOMAS MFG. C 

6291 Wost St. DAYTON, OHIO 


Prove 


It. At: ‘My Expense 


DeWecsa me one cent—just let 8 
pieprey eitto you as T have done for § 
2 others in the last six months. § 
4 claim to have the most successful 
remedy for bunions ever made and I & 
want you to let me send you ea treat- & 
ment Free, entirely at my expense. I f: 
don’t cnre how many so-called cures, § 
or shields or pads you ever tried with- # 
out success—I don’teare howdisgusted fg 
ou are with them all—you have not § 
ried my remedy and have such & 
absolute confidence init that I am 
going to_send you a treatment ab- 
solutely FREE. Itisa wonderful yet 
simple home remedy which relieves E 
you ‘almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and 
thus the urly deformity disappears— 
all this while you are wearing tighter 
ehoes than ever. Just send your name 
and address and treatment Willbesent § 
you promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 3502 W. 26th St, 


666 WAS afraid. I have tried manny 
times, Kathie, the hear-rts of men 
and women. In sorra I have gone and 
found—nothing. So whin yez had hear-rd 
par-rt and looked coldly on me, I tould 
mesilf that I wud niver find it.’ 
““And what wud yez find there, Jim 
McGonigle?’ she demands bouldly. 
‘“Whin he looked up I saw that the 
liquor was all gone from him. ‘I wud 
find me own broken hear-rt,’ says he. Gpliomdusstieeted. the other, a splendid time to buy a fine Watch. We 
B iu} would like to send you this 17-Jewel ELGIN in 


666 . 2 ~ “ ** Fact. or a 
5a ib edie = aiPGant’ Sraiae Thin I will tell yez where that land f ctout the Watch Business, | hand engraved 2-year gold case for our hep 
of ee Silk Remnants for faney work, 1) ( is,’ she whispers, wid war-rm cheeks. also our Big Free Watch) SPection, Itsells regularly at $20.00. ‘We save 
r quilts, portieres, pillows, etc. Send ents |. i ene and Diamond Catalog. you nearly one-half. If you answer this adver- 
for a hig package of lovelv silk, and samples It is here, Jim. tisement you can buy it for 612.75, 
“Wid that she put her two soft hands 


i P. Stephen Harris, Pres. 
of our splendid Velvet, Gingham and -Mill Rem- : w 5 
fants. Also a variety of handsome Quilt 4 z e don’t want you to 
Designs, and instructions for making Sik Por- | On her soft breast and looked at him wid NO MONEY DOW cead oe split hel tage é 
¥ anes P ee EEE ee aN 
stars in the blue of her eyes. ‘’Tis here, your name and address that we may send you this handsome watch on » 
Jim,’ she repeats so low I could har-rdly fA approval. Ifafter you receive it and want to keep it, then we ask you to h Ao! fenin 
$ H pay us 2 A M NTH Ifyou don’t want to keep it, 3 
b ONLY Le) ; aN 


me FREE PRIA 


Now —during this Special Sale—is 


Chicago i 


I want to send you my 3 
latest books-one the story of 
The Diamond’ -its discov- 


tieres. Your money back if not delighted. 
AGENTS WANTED fi unc 
i $30 not Earn- 
nm ‘ ; 5 a 
bengal aieaies eae othe tatictineccts: te bree catch it. ‘The place of broken things— send it back at our expense, 
ar Py f 
UNION S. WORKS, 225 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. | where.yez will find all that yez have lost. You assume no risk whatever, in dealing with us. You do not buy or pay 
America’s Largest Mail Order Remnant House. Established 1897. “ = mee | one cent until we have placed ‘the watch right in your hands for your 
And she held out her ar-rms and decision. Weaskmo security and no interest. No red tape—just 
HOME, FARM, THEATER or went and walked.undher the trees for I common honesty among men. If this offerappeals to you write today || ; 
knew that no one wud show me the land forour Big Free Watch and Diamond Book. | 
of broken things, which ivery one of us is MS 


ELEC T Ri LIGHTING PLANTS Give Light Anywhere. 


Wo ‘derful Economy & Convenience. Also Carriage & Bicycle Lights. 
found it in a gir-rl’s hear-rt.”’ 


STORE 


MOTIO PICTURE THEATER COMPLETE EQUIV. 


MENTS, Start YOU in the Most Profitable 
Business in America with BIG ADVANTAGES. Our Literature Ex- 


plains. 3c Postage. QHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, D. 1, Cleveland, Ohio 


The House that Sells More Elgin Watches than Any Other Firm in the World. 


“CLASSIFED ADVERTIS 


AGENTS WANTED 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BORAX SOAP 
Powd. Big money. H. Ward & Co., 218 Institute,Chicago 


MEN-WOMEN-ALL TOWNS SELL ZEM-FLA, FOR- 
kola. Everybody buys. Write Bacorn Co., Elmira, N.Y. 
AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. SEND NO MON- 
ey. Agents wanted everywhere. New Plan. Immense prof- 
its. Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 112 So. 13th St., Phila. Pa. 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


SELL GROCERIES DIRECT TO CONSUMERS. SAVE 
them money. B _ pay; steady work. Give age, reference, 
occupation. W. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Wholesalers, Chicago 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES. NEW LAUNDRY WAX 
perfumes clothes lasting violet perfume. Nothing like it. 
Working outfit 5c. M. B. R., Mfrs., 13-B Water St.,N.Y. 


FREE MONTHALY ILLUSTRATED DIRECTORY 
newest best selling specialties, money-making propositions 
of responsible concerns. U. Butler, 123 Cedar St., N. Y. 


HOME BUSINESS. COLLECT NAMES, INFORMA- 
tion, etc., for business firms. Steady incomes. Booklet 
Free. Information System, 26, Marietta, Ohio. 


EXQUISITE LINE IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
Bichara-Natura perfumes, creams, toilet goods; Big com- 
mision, excl. ter. Dept. 3, Security Co., Weedsport, N. we 


WE ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
Twisted Wire Brushes in U.S. Write for special agts. prup- 
osition. Fuller Brush Co.,50 Hoadley PI., Hartford, Ct. 
FREE SAMPLE—MONEY-MAKING ‘HOUSEHOLD 
specialties; two-minute demonstration makes every call 
a sale; large profits, working whole or part time. Write 
today. G. V. Sales Co., 12 Spruce Street, New York City 

BIG MONEY MAKER; EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY; 
fastest seller; needed in every household, store; in fact, 
everywhere; free samples. Hirshe Manufacturing Co., 
65 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

AGENTS: $300 EVERY MONTH. SELLING OUR 
wonderful 8 piece kitchen set. Send for sworn statement 
Outfit free to workers. Thomas 


Sheet Pictures Ic. Stereoscopes 25c__ Views Ic. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 2063, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


SELL HOSIERY: GUARANTEED AGAINST HOLES 
or new hose free; build a permanent trade; big profits; 
experience unnecessary. International Mills, Dept. E, 
West Philadelphia. Pa. 

ANYONE CAN ATTACH GLIDING CASTERS. 
400% profit Carried in pocket. No rollers. Save floors 
carpets, furniture. Cost 3c, seil 10c. Homes buy Doz- 
ens E.G Mfg. Co., 20 Warren St., New York City. 

PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, fKRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk P. Chicago. III 


AGENTS—SELL DOLLAR COMBINATION, SILK 
Ties, Silk Socks and Monogram Cuff Link Stick Pin Set, 
Free, or three Silk Neckties, Same Set Free. Big Profits. 
Free Samples. Comer Neckwear Co., 25 First, Dayton, O. 

AGENTS—SUCCESS DEPENDS UPON A STAPLE 
Steady Line. Everything for Women’s Wear—Sweaters, 
Furs, Hosiery,Knit Goods,etc. Wholesale terms & 166 page 
catalog free. Nat’l Importing Co., 2A, 425 B’dway, N. Y. 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE 
best paying propositions ever put on the market. Some- 
thing no one else sells. Make $4,000 yearly. Address E. M. 
Feltman, Sales Mgr., 6715 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS: KEROSENE (COAL OIL) SELF HEATING 
Iron. Brand new. Absolutely safe, odorless. A winner. 
Every home needs it. Low priced. Big profits. Your terri- 
tory open. Thomas Iron Co., 188 Neal St., Dayton, Ohio 


AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. 
Carleton made $8 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25 in 
two days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Company, 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$50 —$75 WEEKLY SELLING GUARANTEED 
knit-goods for largest manufacturerin America. Write for 
free outfit and particulars of greatest money-making propo- 
sition ever offered. Madison Knitting Mills,486 B’way,N-Y. 

AGENTS WANTED: BEST PAYING AGENCY 
proposition in U. S.; assures you $1,500 yearly; inexperi- 
enced taught how to make $75 to $200 monthly; let us 
show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 36 Bar St., Canton, O. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO ACCEPT ORDINARY 
proposition while agency for Guaranteed Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensils is open. Answer quick. Protected territory. 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. W. N., Lemont, Ill. 


AGENTS $35 TO $75 A WEEK INCOME. NEW IN- 
vention. Scrubs, takesupwater. No wringing, nocloths. 
Sells everywhere—big profits—exclusive territory, Write 
today. Special terms. Pirrung Mfg. Co., Dept. 5, Chicago 

AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. ‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.”’ “Big Profits.”’ Sellat sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Card Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St.. Davton. O. 
_AGENTS—THE FAMOUS “EVER-READY” SPE- 
cialties (of which millions have been sold), together with 
our latest novelty hit are all described in our Agents 
Money-Making Message. Postal brings all. Lowell Mfg. 
Co., 108 Fulton St., New York. 


INTRODUCE OUR TOILET SPECIALTY. EVERY 

woman, every man wants one. Something new. Big re- 
peat orders. Free sample. Exclusive territory. $10 daily 
easily made. Write immediately. Fleur-De-Lis Specialty 
Co., 35 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SELL OUR FINE OSTRICH PLUMES, AIGRETTES, 
Paradise, fancy feathers, etc., in your town. $10 daily 
easily made; every article guaranteed or money refunded. 
Season now on. Write us immediately. Vogue Specialty 
Co., 172 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

WE PAY YOU WELL TO BE A “NATIONAL 
Agent.” New And Snappy Goods. Easy sales. Big Profits. 
New Sales Plan. Be Quick for Territory. Our Reputation 
And Big Capital Backs You. National C. & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. C-16, 20 W. Lake St., Chicago. © * 


REGULAR WEEKLY SALARIES TO AGENTS—FOR 
introducing our swell line of Toilet Products; brand new 
offer. We take all risk and guarantee satisfaction; one 
month’s trial. Nothing ever like this before. Send postal 
for details; now. E. M. Davis, R-67 Davis Block, Chicago. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Ora Slip-on Rain Coat? Then. write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 566, Chicago,.and get beau- 
tilul samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW EXCLUSIVE LINEN 
heel and toe guaranteed hosiery, wants agent in every 
county. Sales enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, 
increasing income. Protected territory. Credit. 
B. Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIBERAL SALARY WITH CASH COMMISSION AND 
share in our profits. 50.valuable advertising premiums 
for customers bring quick sales. Your own 72-page cata- 
log furnished to start you in mail-order business. Exper- 
ience unnecessary. Best season now. Credii given. Write 
immediately. Best Mfg. Co., Div. 11, Providence, R. I. 

HAND POWER VACUUM CLEANER, CARPET 
sweeper style, straight from carpet sweeper manufacturers 
of 13 years’ standing and world-wide reputation. Sells on 
2 minute demonstration to any housewife. Runs easy asa 
carpet sweeper and like one. Write for agents’ terms. 
National Sweeper Co., 409 Laurel St. , Torrington, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


BECOME OUR LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE AND 
turn your spare time into a steady income. Samples free. 
National Dress Goods Co., Dept. 16, No. 8 Beach St., N. Y. 


WOMEN AGENTS—WONDERFUL ARTICLE FOR 
Women—Sells on sight—Big Profits. Woman’s protec’ive 
apron, an article desired by alt women for years. Send 
50c for sample order. Jane H. Nye, Dept. 7. P. O. Box 
277, Oak Park, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—MY SPECIAL OFFER 
to introduce my magazine “Investing For Profit.”’ It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has been getting poorer 
while the rich, richer. It demonstrates the Real earning 
power of money, and shows how anyone, no matter how 
poor, can acquire riches. Investing For Profit is the only 
progressive financial journal published. It shows how 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write Now. I’ll send it six months 
free. H. L. Barber, 424, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


CAMERAS 
HAVE YOU A CAMERA? WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
of my magazines, American Photography and Popular 
Photography, which tell you how to make better pictures 
and earn money. F. R. Fraprie, 238 Pope Bldg., Boston. 
f COINS AND STAMPS 


$4.25 PAID FOR 1856 FLYING EAGLE CENT. 
Hundreds of other coins bought. Send 10c for buying 
catalog. A.H. Kraus, 237 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


ING. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


GOV’T. FARMERS WANTED. $720 TO $1,500 YEAR- 
ly. Free living quarters. Write Ozment, 105F, St. Louis. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY 
should write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


1 WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


MEN, GET U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. $65 TO $150 
month. Write immediately for free list of positions open 
toyou. Franklin Institute, Dept. W-65, Rochester, N. Y. 


MANY POSTAL EMPLOYEES NEEDED FOR PAR- 
cel Post. Good salaries. Examinations soon. Write today 
for Free Trial Examination. Ozment, 105, St. Louis, Mo. 
WANTED—INVESTIGATORS AND DETECTIVES. 
$150 to $300 month. Some traveling positions. Free par- 
ticulars. National Detective Agency, Dept. W-5, Chicago 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase yoursalary. Prospectusfree. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS_ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS OF ABOUT 
300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. There isa big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, life-time employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-927. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 
prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 

LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
rials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 6, Kalamazoo,Mich. 


HOME OCCUPATION 


DO EASY, PLEASANT COLORING WORK AT 
home; good pay, no canvassing; no experience required. II- 
lus. particulars free. Helping Hand Stores, Dept.B,Chicag» 


HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WRITE US A STORY TO SELL ON COMMISSION. 
Story-wriling taught by mail. Our free booklet, “Writ- 
ing for Profit,’’ tells how, gives proof. National Press 
Ass’n., Dept. 47, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


TELEGRAPHY 
TELEGRAPHY—WIRE & WIRELESS & STATION 
Agency Taught. Big Demand. Oldest & Largest School. 
Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, Myrtle St., Valparaiso, Ind. 

TYPEWRITERS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, 
etc. 14 to 4 mfrs. prices. Rented anywhere—applying 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 
ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


acts UNITARIANISM 


“WHY I AM A UNITARIAN,” AND OTHER 
Literature, free. 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE JUDGE AND THE 
JAM | 


Continued from page 26 | 


“You encouraged him?” ~ ‘ 

The judge temporized. ‘‘You know he 
has barely entered his profession. To 
tell the truth, he scarcely has money 
enough a : a 
“To keep your traditional family of 
cats ” interposed Mrs. Seibert with 
scorn. ‘Judge, did you advise that boy 
to follow your footsteps?” y 

“More shame to me,”’ replied 
“T did.” 

“Oh, Arnold!’’ exclaimed the woman, 
“T believe there is nothing in this world 
as foolish as wisdom. Eleanor has a little 
money, enough to help over the rough 
places, but not enough to embarrass the 
most sensitive lover. The boy has his 
practice, and it is growing. He told me 
all about it, and showed me what his in- 
come was last year. He has been say- 
ing ” she laughed a little hysterically 


the man. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPORTING GOODS, CARDS, DICE, BOOKS, 
etc. Catalog Free. D. C. Smythe Co., Newark, Mo. 


TRADE DOLLAR 1885.SOLD FOR $1140; 20-CENT 
1876cc $250; $1 gold 1861d $230; $3 1870s $1450. Premi- 
ums on thousands Coins, Stamps, Books, Paper Money. II- 
lustrated Circular Free. Vonbergen, Dept. D, Boston,Mass. 


$2 TO $600 PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF OLD COINS 
dated before 1895. Send Ten cents at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing prices we 
Guarantee to pay. It may mean Your Fortune. C. F. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers. Box 28.Le Roy, N. Y 


FARM LANDS & REAL ESTATE 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS: 13 STATES, $10 TO $50 
an acre; live stock, tools and crops often included to 
settle quickly. Big illustrated Catalogue No 36 free. E. 
A. Strout Farm Agency, Station 3038, 47 West 34:h 
Street, New York. 


GAME: & ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS—LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, RECITA- 
tions, Drills, etc. Allsorts of Entertainments for Schoo!s. 
Catalogue free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $100 EACH; 
all or spare time; experience or correspondence course un- 
necessary. Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati, O. 


MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR WRITING ONE MOVING 
picture play a week. We teach onlysure method. Send 
for free book of valuable information and prize offer 
Chicago Photo-Play wright College, Box 278, EH, Chicago 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange. Dept. J. Chicago 


MUSIC 


POEMS WANTED. CASH FOR GOOD TALENT 
Send Mss. to Inland Music House, Dept. W, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 


per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SONG POEMS PUBLISHED FREE OR SOLD FOR 
cash. Mss. Sales Co., 149 W. 28th St., New York City 


FOR BEST OFFER SONG POEMS. 50% ROYALTY 
paid. Read my Free book. C. W. Partee, 1531 B’way, N.Y 

SONGS—POEMS. DON’T WASTE YOUR MONEY. 
Write for the best legitimate proposition ever offered 


song poems and music writers. J. E. Minnick Co., Inc., 
Pub ishers, 49B West 28th Street, New York City. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR U. S. GOVERN- 
ment positions. $65 to $150 month. Short hours. Annual 
vacations. Write immediately for free list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. W-66, Rochester, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITINGSONGS. WEHAVE PAID 
thousands of dollars to song writers—send us your poems 
or melodies Acceptanee guaranteed if available by larg- 
est, most successful concern of the kind. We publish, ad- 
vertise, secure copyright in your name and pay 50 per cent 
if successful. Hundreds of delighted clients. Write to-day 
for Big Magazine, Beautiful Illustrated Book and ex- 
amination of your work—All Free. Dugdale Co., 154 
Dugdale Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


BEGINNERS CAN PLAY PIANO OR ORGAN 
seieclions in 30 minutes without teacher or $1,000 forfei_. 
Write Music Self-Teacher, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


MEN—LEARN THE BARBER TRADE—LBIG 
wages. Always sure of work. I will teach you quickiy, 
cheaply, thoroughly and furnish tools. I have 33 big 
Ny aer? There isone near you. Write me for particulars. 
A. B. Moler, Pres., Dept. W, Moler College, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


GOV’T. MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. 
Free quarters. 30 days vacation. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL HOUSE DRESS- 
es and petticoats. Can earn $25 weekly. Particulars free. 
P. & B. Skirt Co., 105 Summer St. Dept. 59,Boston,Mass. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co.. Dept. 7. Kalamazoo. Mich. 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21. Phila., Pa. 

MAKE $15 TO $18 WEEKLY HANDLING OUR 
Sanitary Belt & Apron, also Toilet Preparations, without 
experience orcapital, 100% profit. Madame W. Therme, 
Woman’s Dept., 220-224 N. Desplaines St., Chicago. 

$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town’ to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position 
J. S. Ziegler Co, 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago. Tl 

YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We heip 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


PILLOWS FREE SHIPPED ALL FREIGHT PAID 
on receipt of $10 for our famous 36 Ib.-Bed. All new 
feathers. Best ticking. Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
wanted. Turner & Cornwell, Dept. F, Memphis, Tenn., 
or Charlotte, N. C. : 


massage—electrolysis. Big wages. 
Always sure of work. I teach you quickly, cheaply, 
thoroughly. Big demand for my graduates. Write me for 
catalogue. A. B. Moler, Pres., 2-W Moler College, Chicago 


CHILDREN’S HAIRCUTTING TAUGHT AT HOME. 
Simple sty!es that are becoming are easy by our book of 
instructions. Price 25c. Moler, 738 S. Wabash, Chicago. 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
Home Study and Hospital Course. Established 12 years. 
Dip'omas recognized by best doctors. Earn $15 to $25 
a week. Catalog Free. Easy terms. American Training 
School for Nurses, Chicago. Dept. W. 


OLD COINS 


$1 TO $1,000 CASH PAID FOR ALL RARE MONEY 
to da’‘e. Many valuable coins in circulation. Get posted 
Send stamp for large illustrated coin circular. It may mean 
much profit to you. You certainly have nothing to lose 
Send Now Numismatic Bank Dept. 7, Ft. Worth, Texas 


PATENTS 
INVENTIONS PATENTED FREE—MARKETED 
on commission. Address, Inventors’ Agency, Chicago. 


SONGS & MUSIC 


SONG WRITERS. I'VE PAID THOUSANDS IN ROY- 
alties. Send me your Mss. for acceptance.’ 50% royalty. 
Free Booklet. John T. Hall, 4 Columbus Circle, New York 


SONG-WRITERS, COMPOSERS SEND US YOUR 
words or music. Songs, Waltzes, Two-steps, Rags. We 
revise, arrange and publish on royalty. P. J. Howley 
Music Co., Dept. 17, 102 West 42d St.,; New York. 


—‘‘for a whole month—ever since he be- 
came interested in Eleanor. I told him, 
as nearly as it seemed expedient, that if 
he really loved my girl, he would better 
tell her so.” 

“I told him not to,”’ groaned the judge. 
“What a meddlesome fool I have been.” 
He paused for a moment and went on 
eagerly. ‘Alice, I saw him a few min- 
utes ago on the water front. Surely the 
psychological moment, in this case, will 
last an hour longer. We shall find him 
and set him about his love-making.’’ 

With a new enthusiasm, Judge McCul- 
loch jumped to his feet, offering his 
arm to his companion. In this common — 
interest, the. strangness of their own in- 
timacy disappeared. Their Christian 
names fell as naturally from their lips as’ 
they had a quarter of a century before. 
At every step they recalled emotions 
that the intervening years had seemingly | 
not dimmed a whit; with every sentence, 
phrases that brought to the surface the 
old tender regard blossomed as naturally 
in their talk as flowers unfold after a 
spring rain. ‘ 

Together they explored the bluff, and 
then descending a long flight of stairs, 
tramped the hard, wet sand at the fringe 
of the breakers. The sea looked cold, 
almost threatening, under the pale light — 
of the half moon. ; bo ee 

“Of course nothing could have hap- 
pened; that in a fit of despondency———” 
The judge stopped shame-facedly. “I 
declare,"” he avowed, “I am growing 
childish. Alice, tell me what to do.” 

“Well, my learned judge,’ replied the 
lady in travestied superiority, “if I 
hadn’t really wanted this little walk with — 
you, I would have suggested at the start 
that the proper way to find a lover was to 
look for the lady.”’ i 

“When we do find them,’ retorted | 
Judge McCulloch, “if Iam able to patch | 
matters up so that the romance of these 
young people will not be irrevocably 
spoiled, I give you fair warning that the — 
case you so nonchalantly continued, a 
while ago, to the next term of court, is’ 
going to be taken up and decided.”’ 4 

“By whom?” asked Mrs. Seibert, half 
laughing, half afraid. ae 

“By the presiding judge of the dis- 
trict. You may be familiar with the 
name, Arnold Ellison McCulloch.”’ 


“Oh!” gasped the lady, ‘I thought | 


you were the advocate.” eH 
“No, madam,” replied the man, ‘‘you H 


are the advocate. You have already, | 
Continued on page 35 < 
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“In One Hour | 


i Learned to 
Play the Piano 
at Home” 


‘Without Lessons or Knowledge of 
Music You-Can Play the Piano 
or Organ in One Hour. 


Wonderful New System That Even a 
Child Gan Use. 


“Just Think, 
I Never 
Touched a 
Piano Before.” 


Impossible, you say? Let us prove it at 
our expense. We will teach you to play 
the piano or organ and will not asEK one 
cent until you can play. 

A musical genius from Chicago has 
invented a wonderful system whereby any- 
one can learn to play the Piano or Organ 
in one hour. With this new method you 
don’t have to know one note from another, 
yet in an hour of practice you can be 
playing the popular music with all the 
fingers of both hands and playing it well. 

The invention is so simple that even a 
child can now master music without costly 
instruction, Anyone can have this new 
method on a free trial merely by asking. 
Simply write saying, “Send me the Easy 
Form Music Method as announced in 
Woman’s World.” 


FREE TRIAL 


The complete system together with 100 
pieces of music will then be sent to you 
Free, all charges prepaid and absolutely 
not one cent to pay. You keep it seven 
days to thoroughly prove it is all that is 
claimed for it, then if you are satisfied, 
send us $1.50 and one dollar a month until 
$6.50in allis paid. If you are not delighted 
with it, send it back in seven days and 
you will have risked nothing and will be 
under no obligations to us. 

Be sure to state number of white keys on 
your piano or organ, also post office and ex- 
press office. Address Easy Method Music 
Company, 334 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Il, 


Christmas PostCards{ (jc 
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THE 

BEST ¥j 25 
You 2 NO 
EVER 25 of the Best Christmas TWO 


Post Cards ever sold for Ic. All different, 
consisting of Holly. Mistletoe, Christmas Bells.eto., with inscriptions. Some are 
embossed and in gold, all are lithographed in many colors on a good quality of 
@ardbosrd. Sent prepaid with our jarze catalogue and special offer, all for 10¢. 
HERMAN & CO. 2430 North Halsted St.,Dept.C. 48, CHICAGO 


AGENTS $28 a Week 


Do not delay. Write at once for terms and 
free outfit of Guaranteed Hosiery for 
men, women and children. Ail styles and 
grades. Guaranteed 4 months without holes 
or,a new pair givenfree, Best and biggest 
offer ever made to our agents. Big seller, 
fine profits, easy sales, big repeater. Sell 
\ 52 weeks in the year. Steady income. 
” All want guaranteed hosiery. B. T. 
Tucker sold $277.84 last month. High 
School boy made $4 first day. Don't 
miss this big chance. Write today for 
free sample to workers. A postal 
willdo. Send no money,’ 


THOMAS HOSIERY CoO. 
3891 Barney St., Dayton, Ohio 


ane ercones lamp orlantcrnthan fromelectricity J 

or gas. WHITE FLAME BURNERS give a soft white 
to three ordinary lamps. NO MANTLE 

lights every user. 


BREAK. Safe ara eane: : artic 
t ; 
' AGENTSwW:: aaick for arieatard ree 
| territory. Complele sample postpaid-35cts., stamps 
| or coin, 3 for $1.. Money back if not satisfactory. 
| White Flame Light Go. 21 oiark Bik., Grand Rapids, Wich PS 


LADY WANTED 


To sell dur’ Ndw Washable Elastic Sanitary Belt, and Sanitary Skirt 
Protector. Make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly. No money required—all or 
Spare time—notsold in stores. Every woman wants both. Bend postal to 


| The Moss Co., 589 Central Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


« get it! 


“pleasure and convenience. 


stated your case, expounded the law, 
made your plea: The correct philosophy 
is—I have it from your own lips—if a 
person absolutely needs something to 
complete his happiness, he should go and 
You are right; the court over- 
rules its former, silly theory: about hap- 
piness in abstemiousness, and rules in 
your favor.”’ 

“But I was talking 
said the lady, faintly. 

“Precisely,’’ agreed the judge, ‘‘and 
as I gaze upon her, the particular apple 
of my eye was never more attractive than 
she is this blessed minute.”’ 

“Fie! Fie!’ rallied Mrs. Seibert, ‘‘is 
it by such quibbles you gained your 
reputation for impartiality and wisdom?’’ 

“Dear lady,’’ replied the man, “it is 
not my decision, but your own. What I 
have learned from you makes the wisdom 
of a Solomon look like a wan and shabby 
ghost. Besides, my experience this 
night leads me to believe that every 
shred of wisdom which. that Hebrew 
potentate palmed off for his own, was 
supplied by one of his three hundred 
wives, or the Queen of Sheba.”’ 

“You are very gallant,”’ said the lady, 
“the night is very beautiful, and, as I 
warned you before, I am very senti- 
mental. Under such circumstances the 
most flagrant of sophistries might wear a 
Minerva’s mask, and so—I- think we 
would better look for Murray and 
Eleanor.” 

She held out her finger tips to the 
judge, and hand in hand they climbed the 
steep bluff to the street. The search for 
their juniors was not extended. To gain 
The Cloisters by’a shorter path, they 
chose one which lead through the postern 
gate; and there, beneath the lintel of the 
opening, shamelessly in the light which 
still glowed from the cottage, they saw 
Eleanor raise her lips to Murray Stand- 
age, and saw him kiss her as a lover 
should. 

“Well,’’ said Judge McCuiloch, as he 
and his companion discreetly turned 
their backs upon this glimpse of Eden, 
“my conscience is much relieved; the boy 
has his jam—his apple.’’ And that case 
being disposed of, the court finds waiting 
upon its calendar. a matter which has 
been carried over from the dim antiquity 
of a full half hour ago. Are you ready for 
trial, Mrs. Seibert?’’ 

“Tf I could only believe that the case 
would be impartially tried,’’ parried the 
lady. ‘‘Are you sure that the judge can 
be trusted?’’ 

“Usually,” replied the man, ‘‘the atti- 
tude of this particular judge is above re- 
proach. In this case, however, it is but 
fair to tell you that he intends to be 
arbitrary, partial, biased and corrupt. 
The case will be heard upon everything 
but its merits.” 

“Under these circumstances,’ said 
‘Mrs. Seibert, smiling through the mist 
which had gathered in her eyes, ‘‘when 
a person has been as brazen and aban- 
doned as I, there is nothing left, I fear, 
but for her to cast herself upon the tender 
mercies of this most remarkable court.”’ 


about apples,” 


The Vice of Self-Pity 


SELF-PITY, morally, mentally, 

physically tends to depress and weak- 
en the victim, to render him effective and 
practical. The person who is chronically 
sorry for himself becomes a nuisance, 
He thinks the world owes him something, 
and his one ambition in life is to collect 
the debt. 

The ,self-pitying man wants the good 
things of the world without paying the 
price for them. He complains of the 
world’s unkindness and lack of considera- 
tion—and by his own brutal indifference 
to the rights of others alienates the very 
people who are willing to be his friends. 
He wastes his money, and complains be- 
cause Smith has a bank account and he 
hasn’t. He goes the pace that kills and 
then feels terribly ill-used when he dis- 
covers that his health is destroyed. He 
neglects his business, and calls on all the 
gods to witness the injustice that sends 
him into bankruptcy. 

When you find a man who attributes 
all the misfortunes of his life to ill-luck, 
you may be pretty sure that his ill-luck 
consisted in his inability to wrest the 
laws of cause and effect to suit his own 
The man 
who has been defeated after a brave fight 
is usually too much of-a man to drown 
his sorrow in self-pity. 


The 5 
Merchant Prince 


and 


From a modest beginning in 
your kitchen at Home—to your 
Own Store onthe most prom- 
inent street of your town—is 
the story that “‘Crispettes’’tells 


Crispettes Made 


Follow Carefully the Amazing Facts 
Answer to Yourself These Pertinent Questions 
What salary do you EARN? What salary do you GET? 
Stop a minute and consider, You know that what you 
receive from your employer represents but a small pro- 
portion of what you really earn. Get on the otherside! 
It your earning power amounts to thousands every year 

—then EARN IT—AND KEEP IT YOURSELF, 
The world 


today hun- 


The Palatial | gersforthe 


Store That 


every year 
Fito satisfy 
thisdesire. 
Why notbe 
the one to 
‘| satisfy this 
demand in 
your lo- 
cality--and 


harvest now ripe and ready foryou! One of the greatest 
harvesters today is the wonderful— 


CRISPETTE MACHINE AND 
LONG’S SECRET FORMULA 


To the man of limited means the Crispette business is 
a safe, strong, anda proven foundation for rapid mount- 
ing to influence and fortune. I have numerous letters 
on fileto bear out thisstatement. Itisc!'ean, dignified, 
requires no canvassing. You become a merchant— 
the entire community your patrons. It is a business 
which with my complete system aud great secret form- 


ula, needs no other experience, no other expense, to 


make it successful. 


ALMOST THE ENORMOUS PROFIT OF 400% 


$1.00 in cash returned _ you for every 20 cents 
spent. NOT theory! NOT ‘‘guess_work"! NOT 

imagination! But the actual, 
$100.00 a day boni-fide proven record of profits 
made by thi 


of “ORISPETTE” producers, 
from Coney Island to Oregon 
and from Canada to the Argen- 
tine Republic in South 
Anierica, 


The Eighth Great 
Wonder of the World, the 
Famous Crispette Machine 


STOP 9 You have followed the rut toolong. You 
e have accepted only what others care to give. 
Get on the otherside. TAKE only WHAT YOU WANT! 
F,. O, Thompson, Oregon took in $575.00 in 27 days, 
E. H. H., Penn., sold over 12,000 rolls in two weeks, etc. 
Just a sample of the letters received from **Orispette’’ 
merchants from all parts of the country. Our greatest 
money barons began with a far less advantage than I 
offer you today. rite NOW—for my handsome illus- 
trated 48 page free booklet_‘tHow To Make Money In 
The Crispette Business’. Or Send a Card Today to 


W. Z. LONG, 792 High St., Springfield, Ohio 


reel? It keeps the tension right. Acents WANTED. Big money. 
C. A. MYERS CO. 6393 University Ave., Chicago, Ill 


GENTS—BIG MONE 


Seliing guaranteed Steel Mantle 
Burners. Make coal oil produce gas, Every 
hone ‘ buys. Experience unnecessary. Sample 


25c. Particulars.free. 


STEEL MANTLE LIGHT CO., 390 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio 
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Special Notice to Woman’s World Agents 


We want to deal direct with agents representing 
Woman’s World Magazine. We know there are lots of 
agents taking subscriptions and clearing them through 
other agencies. We want agents to send their business 
tousdirect. If you are not already doing so; write imme- 
diately for full particulars. We have some splendid offers. 
There is an opportunity for you to make good money 
right in your.own territory. We have splendid territor- 
ies still open, and shall assign them to those who first 
reply to this advertisement. Experienced representa- 
tives are desired, but if you have ability it is not abso- 
lutely essential. 

Write at once for our terms. Our agents everywhere 
are making good money, and you can do the same thing. 
We will show you how immediately upon receipt of your 
reply.. Address WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CO., INC., AGENTS’ 
DEPARTMENT, 107 SOUTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
San Francisco 


jicago New York ansas City 


OU CANNOT BEAT IT FOR 


- MAKING BIG MONEY QUICK 
Money | Send For this Book—it tells how you can 


How To 


MAK 


wlth The start with a small capital, explains everything 
petion pertaining to the business and how to conduct it 
rf (crure profitably, illustrates and describes the proper 

USINESS machines and outfits toase. It’s a regular guide 


for anyone contemplating engaging in this big 
money-making business, or who want to buy ma= 
chines, film,aceessories,etc.,on the payment plan. 
Sent free upen request. 


P, & We. Sales Con, 931 Como Bldg., Chicago 


WN YOUR HAIR 


To Any Shade Desired 


Mrs, Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain 
will do it. Justapply once a month 
with your comb Gives any shade 
from) light brown to black, and its 
use cannot be detected. Does not soil 
scalp or hands. A perfect remedy for 
gray, faded or bleached hair. $1.00 at 
drug stores. Send 25c for trial bottle. 
Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co. 
1978 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Superfluous Hair Remover 


9 Banish that mannish appearance! 
Free! “SEE-HAIR-GO,” an Indian dis- 


tm. 


Te ririrnd 


covery, positively removes any hair growth in- 
stantly! Even toughest, most wiry hair imaginable. 
Unlike any other preparation. Germicidal ; antisep- 


tic; won't injure or irritate tenderest skin. 
Results guaranteed. Delicately perfumed; 

a ae 2 ; 
> = pleasant to use. Free trial bottle (plain wrap- 
ss Se =o per) to prove its merit. SEND 2c POSTAGE. 
Mary Louise Wright, Dept. X 7, 504 E. 47th Street, Chicago, Ii, 


SUGAR ‘1: 


Lbs. 


—white granulated, cost $6.00 elsewhere, with $13.20 worth 
of Coffee, Rice, Soap, etc., all at big saving. Sugar 
Sample and Catalog for 10 cts. postage, refunded on 
$3.94 order. AGENTS wanted. Easy, quick profits. 
Credit. Act quick. Be first. Sample Outfit, 15cts. None free. 
Globe Ass’n., Dept. 51, Chicago. (Established 16 yrs.) 


Simply Comb Your Hair 


with ‘‘The Ideal Comb’’ if it is gray, faded or discolored. You will 
restore it to youthful color, gloss and richness by simply combing. 
Don’t use hair dyes. They ruin your hair. If you really value your 
hair, write today for FREE illustrated book about ‘*The Ideal Comb,’’ 
the only safe and successful method. In use 15 years and in over 
400,000 cases. H. D. COMB CO., Dept. 62, 118 E. 28th Street, New York. 


ers, Chess, Dominoes, 
Geese, 9 Men Morris, All 10 CENTS POST PAID. 
3. C. Dorn, 709 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 44, Chicago, Ill. 


(CROWN YOUR TEETH 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends. 
Great fad; resembles dentists’ work. Blips over the 
tooth;easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two million sold. 
Thousands of pleased customers. Price 10c each; 4 for 260 or 


12 for 50°. C.B.FARGO,Dept. M FRENCH TOWN,N.J. 


1914 WATER COLOR CALENDAR GIVEN. Guaranteed Hand Colored 
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Calendar and learn all about my Big Surprise Package of Christmas Novelties, which is yours for a small favor. 


I will make you a 
present of this Beautiful 


1914 Calendar, repro- 
duced in genuine Water 
Colors, each Calendar 
carrying the manufac- 
turers guarantee that it 
is colored by hand. 
& This Calendar will 
 dierttacs please the most fastidi- 
> ous. It is not a cheap, 
3 flimsy. calendar, but one 
€ which Iam proud to send 
a. to you. This Beautiful 
fl Calendar will find its way 
2 to a place of prominence 
in any home. 

All that I ask is that 
you send me 4 cents in 
stamps to help pay post- 
age, wrapping, etc., and 
the Calender will be sent 
to you, together with a 
copy of the most popular 
woman’s magazine in 
the world. I will ex- 
plain to you how you can 

fo Pea earn with very little 
Ss : effort on your part and 
g for doing me only asmall 

4 favor, a package of 86 
mm Wonderful Pieces of 
ane - Christmas Novelties, 
= each one a work of art. 
te All these things you will 
Xu ; need at Christmas time 
cal, and they will cost you 
ty MEP) big money if bought at 
te- retail. 

Send me two 2-cent 
stamps today and get this 
Beautiful: Water Colored 


Address 


THE CALENDAR MAN, WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


Golden Locks Twin Bo Beties Given lo You 


ONE OF THe TWINS 

In every home where there are 
little girls or boys there should be 
plenty of dolls. There is no little 
girl or boy who will not fall in love 
with GOLDEN LOCKS AND HER L 

TWIN BABIES. The illustrations / 
on this page of Golden Locks and / 
her Twins do not begin to show to 

you what these dolls really are. 

Golden Locks herself is as big as 
a real live baby. She and her twins 
are different from any dolls which 
you have now, and no matter how 
| many dolls you have you should 
If have Golden Locks and Her Twins. 
Golden Locks is over two feet 
high. Baby clothes will fit her and 
you can bend her legs and arms with- 
out fear of breaking them. Just 
think, she can sit up in a chair or 
sleep in baby’s own bed. You will 
be proud to have her as a playmate 
and you will fall in love with the 


twins. Just think what fun it would 
be to have a doll family; all of them are 
practically unbreakable and will stand hard 
usage for years. These dolls are lots better 
for little folks than bisque or china dolls, 
because they will not break. You cannot 
soil their pretty hair or lose their eyes, and 
my offer to you makes them within the reach 
of every girl or boy in every home. 

Just fill out the coupon below right away and send it to me, with 50 cents, 
and it will entitle you to Golden Locks and Her Twin Babies and a year’s sub- 
scription to Woman’s World, and if you write me at once I’ll send you one of 

i) Golden Locks’ own Chocolate and Tea Sets as an extra reward for promptness. 
E SURE RSPCA REPS ESSERE E CURR ROPER PERERA CR eee 


DOLL COUPON 
The Doll Man, Woman’s Worid, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Frienp—Please find enclosed fifty cents for a year’s subscription to Woman’s World and Golden 
Locks and Her Twins, and one of Golden Locks’ Own Chocolate Sets—23 pieces. 


11-13 


Send Woman’s World to 


R.F.D. Town = = " State 
If you want Golden Locks and Her Twins sent to a different address from the above, put it below. 


Send Golden Locks and Her Twins to 


R.F.D. Town aes State 


Remember that unless you fill out the five lines below with the names of five friends, Woman’s World 
for one year and Golden Locks and Her Twins will cost 65 cents. Write the names and addresses on the 
lines below of one of the parents where there is a little girl in the family. 


Name a Address 

fet) oe ok Sees ee oe Z ee Address fe > “SS 
UN LEY E ee ee oe! : ___ a Address sate eae oe = 
Name___ A pee Address 

Name Address 


Nortice.—If you do not wish to mutilate the magazine b 
cutting this c 
another piece of paper and send it to us, i Site CODA SE DE EES Eee 


N. B.—This offer on this page is not good in the city of Chicago or outside of the U. S. 


PEEP TTP PTET TLC TEE teeny 


THE OTHER TWIN 


Every little girl must have dolls, 
and many little boys want dolls too, 
and here is your opportunity to get 


all three—Golden Locks and_ her 
Twins instead of just one doll. You 
surely will be delighted with these 
beautiful dolls and many a happy 
hour can be spent with them. 


MY PLAN 
I Have a Plan That I Know Will Please You! - 


Anyone who wants Golden Locks and her 
Twins may have them by sending one yearly © 
subscription, either new or renewal, to Wo- 
man’s World for 50c and 15c additional, or 
65c in all. 


SAVE 15 CENTS 


If you will put the names and 
Fall addresses of the heads of five families 
a who have children in their homes on 
the five lines in the bottom of coupon in left 
In Love hand corner below, I will credit you with 15 
c cents, or in other words for this coupon 
With filled in with the names of five persons who 
are the heads of families where there is 
Golden a little girl, I will allow you 15 cents 
credit and I will send you Golden Locks oe 
her Twin Babies and Woman’s World for 
one year for only 50 cents. Remember, 
this coupon saves you 15 cents. If you don’ t 
fill it out it will cost you 65 cents for a year’s 
subscription to Woman’s World and Golden 
Locks and her Twins. 


Extra Reward for Promptness! 


If you will send me the coupon properly filled out, together with 50 cents, by 
or before December 20th, 1913, I will make you a present of this Beautiful Doll's 
miniature Chocolate and Tea Set, each and every piece made of solid metal, fin- 
ished like silver. There are 23 separate pieces in this Chocolate and Tea Set. It 
is known as Golden Locks’ Own Chocolate and Tea Set. There are six cups, six 
saucers, six spoons, one creamer, one chocolate pitcher with separate cover, one 
sugar bowl with cover. I will give you Golden Locks and Her Twins, and a 
full year’s subscription to WOMAN’S WORLD, and the 23 piece “Golden Locks 
Own Chocolate and Tea Set,” all for only 50 cents. © 
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No. 341—Dresser Tray 


No. 340—Manicure Set 


No. 723—Mirror 


-~ No. 334—Nail Polisher 


No. 724—Hair Brush 


Toilet Set No. 342—Mirror No. 343 


Gifts In White Ivory 


White Ivory Toilet Articles. White Ivory Toilet Articles have won a permanent place in 
the heart of every woman. On account of their simple artistic beauty, cleanliness and serviceability, 
nothing for the home has so taken the country by storm as these beautiful creations. Silver articles 
are no longer desirable, as it is practically impossible to keep them clean and untarnished. We have 
selected the following high-grade articles, believing they will be most appropriate for either gift 
purposes or personal use, and feel confident many of our readers will want the complete set. As you 


will note, our offers are extremely liberal and we 
as possible before the holiday rush. 


No. 342. Two-Piece White Ivory Set— 


Consisting of hair brush, 8x214 inches, with eleven 


rows streng white bristles, and comb, 7x1 inches, 
beautifully grained, and packed in fancy silk- 
lined case. This set sent, prepaid, for five yearly 
subscriptions to Woman’s World, at 35c each, or 
one subscription, at 35c and 90c extra. 

No. 343. White Ivory Hand Mirror—If you 
wish a three-piece set, as shown above, send for 
Set No. 342 and Mirror No. 343. This mirror is 
a beauty. It measures 514x93 inches, of solid 
ivory stock, with best French bevel mirror, and 
will be packed with extra care in separate sky- 
togen box to insure safe delivery. We will send 
this mirror for five yearly subscriptions, at 35c 
each, or if you send for Set No. 342, send $1.25 
extra and we will send you the three pieces as 
shown in above illustration. 

No. 340. Three-Piece Manicure Set—Con- 
sisting of high-grade 4-inch steel manicure scis- 
sors, with curved point; white ivory nail polisher, 
four inches long, and white ivory-handled nail 
file, 514 inches long, all carefully packed in fancy 
silk-lined case. Sent, prepaid, for four yearly 
subscriptions to Woman’s World, at 35c each, or 
one subscription, at 35c and 75c extra. 

No. 637. Darning and Sewing Set—One 
of our most popular premiums. It consists of 1 
pair 34-inch sewing scissors, 1 ivory thimble, 1 
ball of needle wax, 1 3-inch enameled glove darn- 
er, and 1 4¥%-inch enameled hose darner. These 
articles are all attached to silk ribbon running 
through a set of white ivory rings, with fancy 
bows at top and bottom, as shown in picture. 
Assorted colors. An ideal gift for an elderly lady. 
Packed in attractive holly box and sent, prepaid, 
for two yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World, 
at 35c each. 

No. 341. White Ivory Tray—Size 834x474 
shape. Indispensable for manicure articles, jew- 
elry or pins. Send for one at once. Sent, prepaid, 
for two yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World, 
at 35c each. 

No. 723. Hand Mirror—White Ivory, 5% 
inches wide, extra long handle, has beveled mir- 
ror, and is carefully made. Sent, prepaid, for three 
yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World, at 35c 
each, or one subscription, at 35c and 70c extra. 

No. 724. Hair Brush—White Ivory, beauti- 
fully grained. This is a high-grade brush in every 
respect, and has nine rows of strong white bristles. 
Size 9 inches long and 2% inches wide. Matches 
either Mirror No. 343 or No. 723. Sent, prepaid, 


would urge you to send in your orders as early 


for three yearly subscriptions, at 35c 

No. 721. White Ivory Dressing Comb—Size 
71% inches long and 1% inches wide. Sent, pre- 
paid, for one subscription, at 35c and Sc extra. 
No. 716, Buttonhook. No. 717, Nail File. 
No. 718, Corn Knife. No. 719 Cuticle Knife. 
No. 720, Shoe Horn—All made of white ivory, 
and best quality steel. Any one of these manicure 
articles sent, prepaid, for one yearly subscription 
to Woman’s World, at 35c each, and 5c extra. 
We can also furnish the manicure scissors, No. 
307, made of finely-tempered steel, nickel-plated, 
with curved points for two yearly subscriptions, 
at 35c each, 

No. 624. White Ivory Soap Box—Size 3144x 
2% inches, strong and well finished. Sent, pre- 
paid, for one subscription, at 35c and 5c extra. 

No. 339. White Ivory Clock—For parlor or 
bedroom. This alittle beauty. It is a high-grade 
imported clock, 434 inches high and 314 inches 
wide and, as you will note, of very attractive 
shape. No dresser set complete without this 
clock. Sent, prepaid, for four yearly subscrip- 
tions to Woman’s World, at 35c each, or one 
subscription, at-35c-and $1.00 extra. 

No. 336. Pearl White Jewel Case— Size 
4x234x2V6 inches, decorated with daisies, and bur- 
nished with silver. Has hinged top, silk lined and 
corded. Sent, prepaid, for two yearly subscrip- 
tions to Woman’sWorld, at 35c each. 

No. 344. ‘‘Evening Prayer,’’ or No. 345, 
“Love Is Life’’—Two beautiful new hand-colored 
pictures in very fine fittings. One depicts a young 
father, mother and little babe. The other a 
mother and child. The frame is oval, 7x9 inches, 
finished in White Ivory and gold, fitted with 
hand-cut beveled mat. Asilk bow is placed on 
the mat above the picture, and a silk ribbon 
streamer and ivory ring are attached, all ready 
for hanging. Either picture, carefully packed in 
Christmas box, sent prepaid, for two yearly sub- 
scriptions, at 35c each. An ideal gift. 

No. 334. Nail Polisher and Case—White 
Ivory, carefully made of best chamois. Size 424x114 
inches. The little case is convenient to hold the 
nail polish, and also to keep the chamois from 
getting soiled. Sent complete, charges prepaid, 
for two yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World, 
at 35c each. 

No. 728. Hat Pin Holder—White Ivory, 
carefully made, 534x2’% inches. Sent, prepaid, 
for one subscription to Woman’s World, at 35c 
and 5c extra. 


~-«=~— ~ Nos. 716, 717, 718, 719, 


720—Manicure Articles 


No. 637—‘‘Darner’”’ 
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No. 339—Boudoir Clock 


No. 728 
Hat Pin 
Holder 


No. 336—Jewel Case 
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No. 454 No. 310 


No. 454. Coral neatly engraved. Al- 


ey 


Dinner Ring—(Little ways a popular de- ated. 
i one of our most popu- and two 


finger) bright gold 


sign. \ 
finish, neatly en- No. 311. _ Ame- lar rings this season. 
thyst Dinner Ring— 
design in a ruary. 
little finger No. 


Ta 


aved. 

No. 310. Cluster Latest 
Ring—Garnet center, lady’s ; 
surrounded by six ring, handsomely en- @ing—Latest open- 


imitation diamonds, graved. Must be work 


seen to be appreci- engraved, 


and 


This will be with large emerald ful birthstone ring, No. 417. 


Birthstone for Feb- handsome. 


The em- 


imitation always popular. This Set Signet 
diamonds. 


Beautiful High Grade Jewelry 


set brilliant. A beauti- Birthstone for April. _ No. 313. Signet quested, we will send at 35c and 5c extra. No. 316. _ Solid 


Stone Ring—Newest open- plain signet. No. 315. Solid Gold Baby Ring— 


Ring— work design, English No. 463. Band Gold Baby Signet— Neatly engraved and 


Very is the birthstone for Imitationdiamondin finish. If desired we Ring—Handsomely Beautifully engraved set with rubies, and 


star setting, 


neatly will stamp one initial engraved, very popu- design, plain signet. pearl or emeralds. 


July. 
erald is the birth- | No.427—Samede- engraved. This is a free. This will neces- lar as a child’s ring. Sent, prepaid, for Sent, prepaid, for 
312. Opera stone for May. sign as No, 314, set very popular ring for sitate a slight delay Bright gold finish. three yearly sub- four yearly subscri 


design, neatly Ruby Ring—Very mond, brilliant stone. children. 


Rings—Never before have we offered such beautiful high-grade rings as we are 


offering this season. We have put in an entirely new stock of a much better quality 
than we have used heretofore, without increasing our prices. Just look these rings over 


We offer your choice of any one ring 


carefully and then note how reasonable are our offers. The designs are all the very 
latest, without being extreme, and each ring is carefully made and finished in the 
rolled-gold plate, guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. 


(except No. 315 and 316) for two yearly subscriptions, at 35c each. Always give number and size knuckles. 
wanted, according to Ring Measure shown. 
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No. 325. Ladies’ or 
Men’s Fob—Some- 
what larger than No. 
320, being 414 inches 
long,?4-inch wide, with 
4-inch chain. Care- 
fully made of seamless 
gold-filled wire ribbon, 
with elaborate signet 
charm. This is an ex- 
ceptionally _ beautiful 
gift at a low price. 
Sent, prepaid, for six 
yearly subscriptions, at 
35c each, or two 4-year 
subscriptions, at $1.00 
each. 


No. 319. Cuff Links—Latest de- 
sign, solid gold front neatly engraved, 
Strongly made 
Sent, prepaid, 


with space for initial. 
and carefully finished. 
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No. 320. Ladies’ 
Fob—Seamless 
gold-filled wire rib- 
bon, with neat sig- 
net charm, and 
fitted with the lat- 
est safety clutch. 
Length of fob 4 
inches, %-inch 
wide, with 4-inch 
chain attached. 
This is a most at- 
tractive gift at an 
extremely low 
price. Sent, pre- 
paid, for four year- 
ly subscriptions, at 
35c each, or one 
subscription, at 35c 
and $1.00 extra. 


for two yearly subscriptions, at 35c. 
This is a most acceptable gift for either 
lady or gentleman. Guaranteed to 


please. 


No. 329. Baby Bracelet—Warranted 


gold-filled, Roman finish. 


Extra quality. 


This beautiful little bracelet we will send, 
prepaid, for three yearly subscriptions, at 
35c each, or one subscription, at 35c and 


60c extra. 


No. 314. Solitaire with imitation dia- either young ladies or in delivery, however. Sent, prepaid, for one scriptions, at 35c tions, at 85c each. 


Unless otherwise re- yearly subscription, each. SizesOto3. Sizes 0 to 4, 


To Ascertain the Size Ring You Wear— 


RING MEASURE 


Cut a piece of thick paper and fit it around your finger so the ends just meet, and it will pass over the 
Then measure this slip of paper along the ring measure, placing one end at the left-hand extrem- 


ity, and the figure to which the other end reaches indicates the size. 


Ladies’ Watch Gold Locket 


No. 318. Handsome 
Locket—Gold-filled Rom- 
an finish, size 1) in., with 
space for two pictures in- 
side. Nothing so popular 
as Chain No. 441 with one 


No. 332. Ladies’ Watch— of these lockets, which can 


Guaranteed 20 years. 


Assorted be beautifully engraved 


designs, elegantly engraved, double with monogram. Locket 
Hunting case, gold finished, 7 sent, prepaid, for four 
jewel, American lever movement, yearly subscriptions, at 35c 
stem wind and stem set. 20-year each, or one subscription, 
guarantee sent with each watch. at 35c and 75c extra. 


This is a rare bargain. Sent, pre- 
paid, for ten yearly subscriptions, No. 706. Pearl Beads 
at 35c each, or ask four of your —Very attractive, good 


friends to each subscribe to Wom- quality pearls, with strong 
an’s World for four years, at $1.00 clasp. Sent, prepaid, for 
each. Send us the $4.00 and we’ one subscription, at 35c 
will fill your order by return mail. and 5c extra. 


No. 23310) taore 
Bead Necklace—This 
is one of our most pop- 
ular premiums. The 
beads are heavily gold- 


plated, linked together in such 
a way they will not break 
apart, and guaranteed to wear 
several years, 14 inches long, 
fitted with safety catch. Ex- 
ceptional value. Sent, prepaid, 
for four yearly subscriptions, 
at 35c each, or one subscrip- 
tion, at 35c and 75c extra. 


Gold or Pearl Beads 
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No. 755. German Silver Vanity— 
Beautifully engraved, and fitted with 
powder puff, mirror and 45-inch chain. 
Every young lady will want one of these 
handy and attractive vanities. The ex- 
ceptionally long chain makes it a very 
stylish article of dress. Sent, prepaid, for 
one yearly subscription, at 35c and 10c 
extra. 


Engraved Bracelets 


No. 327. Ladies’ Signet Bracelet—Beautifully engraved 
in neat design, with space for initials or monogram. Best quality 
gold-filled and guaranteed. Fitted with secret safety hinge and 
high grade in every particular. Illustration actual size. Packed 
in velvet-lined box, and sent, prepaid, for six yearly subscriptions, 
at 35c each, or one subscription, at 35c and $1.75 extra. 


Address Your Orders to WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept. 4, 107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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No. 321. Sapphire No. 322. Amethyst No. 323. Ruby 


No. 321-322-323. Pendants — (Without chain). Beautiful l 4 
designs, warranted gold-filled, sapphire, amethyst or ruby centers H 
with baroque pearl drop. Illustrations are actual size. Any one a 
pendant sent, prepaid, for three yearly subscriptions, at 35c 
each, or if you wish a La Valliere (pendant and chain) complete, 16 inches | bri 
send us four yearly subscriptions, at 35c each, and we will send oe Sch. nient 

‘ 5 t : gold finish. Sent for 

you Neck Chain No, 441 and whichever pendant you desire. two subscriptions at 
Order by number. 35c each. 


Lucky Blue Birds 


No, 441—Neck Chain, 


No. 335. Lucky Blue Birds—The latest craze. Set of three Real Cloissonne 
Handy Pins, enameled in light blue with gold edges, actual size of illustration. Noth- 
ing so useful or more acceptable than a set of these beautiful pins. Complete set 
sent, prepaid, for one subscription to Woman’s World, at 35c and 5c extra. Guar- 
anteed to please you. 


Beautiful Brooch 


No. 324. Misses’ Bracelet—Beautifully engraved, 
extra quality gold-filled and guaranteed. Fitted with 
secret safety hinge. Illustration actual size. Excep- 
tional value in a high grade bracelet. Sent, prepaid, 
for five yearly subscriptions, at 35c each, or one sub- 
scription, at 35c and $1.00 extra. 


No. 317. Beautiful Brooches—We have a large assortment of handsome brooches 
in various styles and settings, which should require from two to four subscriptions 
each, but as we have a limited number of each design, we are going to offer any one 
of these high-grade pins for one subscriptions, at 35c and 5c extra. This is a rare bar- 
gain. If you prefer any special setting, amethyst, ruby, topaz, pearl, sapphire, sunburst 
or imitation diamonds, or attractive designs in rolled-gold, such as horse-shoe, clover 
leaf, fleur-de-lis, etc., we will make selection according to your wishes. In any case 
we feel confident you will be more than pleased with our selection. 


No. 326. Ladies’ 
Bracelet-—Extra wide, 
nicely engraved in 
floral design, rolled 
gold-plate, and war- 
ranted. Illustration 
actual size. Fitted 
with secret safety 
hinge. For those who 
prefer an extra wide 
bracelet this is a rare : = 
bargain. Sent, prepaid, for eight yearly subscriptions, at 35c each, or one sub- 
scription, at 35c and $2.00 extra. 
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Premiums of Merit for Household or Gift Purposes 


Beautifully Framed Pictures ° 


No. 690—For gifts to friends or relatives, noth- 
ing is more appropriate than one of these beauti- 
fully framed pictures. They are all very charming 
subjects, carefully hand-tinted in water-colors. 
The frames are strongly made of solid oak, mission 
finish, black or brown, size 7x9 inches, each fitted 
with fine clear glass. On account of their rare 
beauty and exquisite coloring, we do not-hesitate 
in saying these pictures are finer than any found in 
many homes. Therefore, if you wish to secure 
some really fine pictures for parlor, bedroom or 
dining room, we urge you to order some of these 
beauties before our stock is exhausted. For a 


_ limited time we will send, prepaid, one picture, 


with: curved point, 


ier 


> 


complete with frame, ready to hang, for two 
yearly subscriptions, at 35c each. 


No. 218. Handy Needle Package—A house- 
hold necessity, containing the following articles: 
Four Papers Best Sharps; 48 Black Pins, for 
mourning crepe, etc.; 48 White pins, for laundry, 
dress good, etc.; 2 Safety Pins, for blankets, robes, 
cribs, etc.; 8 Hooks and Eyes, for zephyrs, chil- 
dren, dolls, etc.;1 Highly Polished Steel Bodkin; 
2 Safety Pins, for skirts, corsets, etc.; 6 
Safety Pins, for nursery diapers, tidies, napkins, 
bibs, aprons, etc.; 4 Hooks and Eyes, for cloaks, 
furs, capes, etc.; 9 Hooks and Eyes, for dress 
wrappers, skirts, belts, collarettes, etc.; 2 Glove 
or Leather Needles; 2 Straw or Milliner’s Needles; 
1 Tapesty or Rug Needle; 1 Chenille or Lace 
Needle; 1 Crochet Needle; 2 Bonnet Pins; 2 Hat 
Pins; 2 Shawl Pins; 2 Cloak Pins; 4 Toilet Pins; 
28 Hair Pins; 2 Yarn Darners; 2 Wool Darners; 
2 Cotton Darners; 2 Silk Darners; 2 Looping 
Darners; 2 Crewel Needles; 2 Button or Carpet 
Needles. Complete outfit sent for one new sub- 
scription, at 35c and 5c extra, 


No. 62—Our shears are the best that money 
can buy. Our offers are positively the lowest. 
Therefore, when you think of shears—think of 
Woman’s World. No, 62 is our leader, It is the 
celebrated Griffon Carbo-Magnetic 8-inch tension 
shears, adjustable with a slight turn of the screw 


to cut tissue paper or the heaviest carpet. Made of best shear steel, heavily nickel-plated, and sent prepaid, for 
- one yearly subscription to Woman’s World, at 35c and 5c extra. 


Ladies’ or Gents’ 14K Gold Fountain Pen 
(Self-Filler) 


No. 700—We were fortunate in securing a 
large number of these beautiful fountain pens at 
an extremely low figure. This high-grade pen 
is a self-filler, absolutely non-leakable. No inky 
fingers or soiling of articles in the pocket or hand- 
bag.~ Fitted with 14K solid gold pen, iridium 
point, fully guaranteed. Holds enough ink to 
write a lot of letters and does not require constant 


filling such as the cheap self-fillers. The holder is 
hand-turned and made from the finest rubber, 
with wavy lines of embossed engraving. This 1s 
a very appropriate gift for either lady or gentle- 
man, and for a limited time we will send one of 
these high-grade pens, prepaid, for four yearly 
subscriptions to Woman’s World, at 35c¢ each, 
or one subscription, at 35c and 85c extra. 


Royal Saxony Art Plates for the Plate-Rail 


These placques are not hand-painted, but the 
delicate color effects are so perfectly reproduced 
from the beautiful hand-painted originals, that a 
connoisseur would have to handle them to see the 
difference in material used, as there is no differ- 
ence in appearance. The subjects are the most 
beautiful we could procure and are decorated in 
thirteen colors and gold. Place these four sub- 
jects on your plate rail and your friends will ex- 
claim, “Where did you get those beautiful hand- 


Pocket Size Scale 


No. 101—These scales have 
been found useful in the kitchen, 
the barn, the shop and, in fact, 
fi everywhere. As we want every 
OF \ousewife to get one of these 
handy and accurate little scales 
for her kitchen, we are offering 
them for one subscription to Wom- 
an’s World, at 35c and 5c extra, 
just to introduce Woman’s World 
to your neighbors, as we know 
they will want to get one “‘just like 
yours,” and thereby will sub- 
scribe to our magazine. Remem- 
ber, with this scale you can weigh 
your groceries, meats, poultry 
etc., which every woman should 
do these days, and see that she is 
getting ‘““her money’s worth.” 


No. 251—Ripping Knife and Thread Pick 
Nickeled han- 


No. 52 


painted plates?” Choice of four designs as follows: 
No. 51—Girl With Vase No; 53—Parisian Head 
No. 52—Bunch of Red No. 54—Bow! of Violets 
Roses 

Any one plate sent, prepaid, for one yearly sub- 
scription to Woman’s World, at 35c and dc extra, 
or three different plates sent, prepaid, for one 
four-year subscription, at $1.00. Send in your 
order before the holiday rush, as our supply is 
limited. Order by number. 


The “Handy” Carving Set 


No. 478. Two-Piece Carv- 
ing or Steak Set—This hand- 
some carving set will be found 
indispensable for either kitchen 
use or on the dining table. It 
is made of best quality finely- 
tempered steel, the kind that 
will hold a keen edge, and 
beautifully finished in genuine 
stag handles. Size 814 inches 
long, the convenient size for 
steaks, roasts, etc. We have 
imported a large supply of 
these sets and are offering 
them exceptionally low, name- 
ly, for two yearly subscrip- 
tions to Woman’s World, at 
35c each, or we will send this 
handsome set, packed in neat 
box, prepaid, for one subscrip- 
tion, at 35c and 25c extra. 


dles. Can be 


used as a corn 
razor also. Sent 


prepaid for one 
subscription at 
35c and 5c 
extra, 


Shears for Every 
Use 


ge 
DEC .22.190 


We also offer the following shears: 


Parcel Post Scale 


No. 732—Parcel Post has come to 
stay. As it has proved such a great 
success, and realizing that many of our 
readers will need an absolutely reliable 
Parcel Post Scale, we have purchased a 
large number of these high-grade 
scales and will send one, prepaid, to 
anyone sending us three four-year sub- 
scriptions to Woman’s World, at $1.00 
each, total $3.00. Or send us one four- 
year subscription to Woman’s World, 
at $1.00 and 95c extra, total $1.95, and 
we will make shipment immediately. 


| 


Manicure Scissors 

No. 307—Highly-tem- 
pered strel, heavily nick- 
eled, long sharp blades 
34% 
inches long, the convenient 
size for either hand-bag or 
dresser. Sent, prepaid, for 
two yearly subscriptions, 
at 35¢ each. 


Address Your Orders to Wceman’s World, Dept. 4,107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Embroidery Shears 

No. 305—Embroidery 
Shears. These sewing scis- 
sors are 414 inches long, 
carefully made of best 
steel and heavily nickel- 
plated. Sent, prepaid, for 
one subscription, at 35c 
and 5c extra. This is a 
very convenient size. 


Buttonhole Shears 
No. 306 — Buttonhole 
Shears. These shears are 
absolutely necessary in the 
sewing room. They are 
well made of good steel, 
and heavily nickel-plated, 
with the latest patented 
adjustable screw, to make 
any size buttonhole. Sent, 
prepaid, for one subscrip- 

tion, at 35c and 5c extra. 


Stork Scissors 

No. 683—Stork Scissors, 
indispensable for embroid- 
ery, punchwork and eye- 
let. Exact shape of the 
stork, with long, round- 
pointed blades, and beau- 
tifully embossed gilt 
handles. An ideal high- 
grade gift. Sent, prepaid, 
for two yearly subscrip- 
tions, at 35c each. 


This Scale is constructed of the best 
cold-rolled steel, handsomely enam- 
elled and ornamented. It automati- 
cally computes the amount of postage 
required on packages for delivery to 
any point in the United States, and is 
guaranteed accurate. Can also be 
used as a household scale for weighing 
anything up to 12 pounds. Send in 
your order at once, as our supply is 
is limited. 


“Ever Ready” Safety Razor 


No. 
Complete outfit, including, 12 ‘Ever Ready” 


692. ‘‘Ever Ready’’ Safety Razor— 
Razor Blades. The “Ever Ready” Razor is 
universally known as one of the best safety razors 
on the market, absolutely guaranteed. As a 
man’s gift we believe the “Ever Ready” will be 
more acceptable than any other article. No mat- 
ter what kind of a razor is now being used, one 
trial with the ‘Ever Ready” is sufficient to insure 
its continued use as a perfect shaving device. 
Sent, prepaid, for four yearly subscriptions to 
Woman’s World, at 35c each. 


High Grade Pocket Knives 


Pocket Knives—Strictly high grade, neatly 
made from the best quality material.- Each knife 
has two blades of finely tempered steel, guar- 


anteed to hold the edges. A most attractive gift. 
Size of each is three inches long. 

No. 695—With Fine Stag Handle. Sent, pre- 
paid, for two yearly subscriptions, at 35c each. 

No. 696—With Pearl Handle. Sent, prepaid, 
for three yearly subscriptions, at 35c each. 

No. 697—Ladies’ Pocket Knife, fancy silver 
handle in neat design, with best quality steel 
blades, finely tempered. Size, 3 inches. A very 
useful gift for either ladies or gentlemen, Sent, 
prepaid, for two yearly subscriptions, at 35c each. 


No. 63—Boy’s Stag Handle, This is a special 
bargain. Two blades, ‘‘Griffon” brand, “the 
steel that holds the edge.’’ Sent, prepaid, for one 
subscription, at 35c and 5c extra. 


— 
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Our Big Fall Special 


Now isthe time to secure your magazines 
for the coming year at Greatly Reduced 
Prices. The magazines we offer are 
ONLY THE BEST. We don't believe 
in cheap, worthless reading matter, and 
have listed below only high-grade pub- 
lications. Look them over carefully 
and send in your order at once. 


Offer No. 99 Offer No. 106 
Woman’s World...... I¥fi Ourprice —-- Womans Wold, aan I yr. 
Pictorial Review......1 yr. | forall Today’s Magazine....1 yr. Our price 
Modern Priscilla... ... It Maen path Bree Peery pada 
McCall’s Magazine. . .1 yr. $] 50 Gentlewoman Renee Tyr. six only 
(With Free Pattern) ‘ Needlecraitqgrasseee: I yr $1 10 
The Household....... I yr. ‘ 
Offer No. 100 Good Stories an. ae aes I yr. 
Woman’s World...... I yr. SUE pre 
Needlecraft.......... L ¥imthies ani Offer No.107 
McCall's Magazine. --Iyr 75¢ Woman’s World...... I yI. Our price 
(With Free Pattern) 3 : & f il 
Pictorial Review...... t Yani a nes 
Offer No. 101 McCall’s Magazine. . .1 yr. ea tae 
CEANO. (With Free Pattern) $1. 15 
Woman’s World...... L Yue ihe 
Modern Priscilla... ... Lyte ee Offer No. 108 


three only 


Neediecralt seam. xx. tyr. $1.00 Woman’s World...... pee Ce ee 
Good Stories. . . royr: ree only 
Offer No. 102 American Woman....tyr. 6Q¢ 
Woman’s World...... I yr. 
McCall’s Magazine. ..1 yr. Our price Offer No. 109 
(With Free Pattern) for all 
INeedleg att. th haa I ier only => Womans Word see es t yl o yee 


Today’s Magazine... .1 


(With Free Pattern) 


Offer No. 103 


McCall’s Magazine...1 yr. only 
(With Free Pattern) 60c 


$1.00 


- ie Offer No. 110 

: Maer a ea <Soe Ea i hiepeiee Woman’s World...... I yl. Our price 
Housewites aes... ee aah ASAT ca qboev 
Ladies’ Worle” te I yr. four only Modern Priscilla... ... LV an Gals 


McCall’s Magazine... 
(With Free Pattern) 


Offer No. 111 


I yr. 


$1.15 


McCall’s Magazine. . .1 yr. 
(With Free Pattern) 


$1.25 
Offer No.104 


Woman’s World...... PVT? Gar peice Woman’s Wonders. IT yl. Our price 
‘The Designer!4an, I yr. _ for all Pictorial Review...... 5B 6S. glad a. 
American Woman....1 yr. feurenly Modern Priscilla... ... LV kee aay 
Needlecraft’«.:.<i axes I yr. $1.25 Ladies’ World........1 yr $1.70 
Offer No. 105 Offer No. 112 
Woman’s World...... I yl. Our price , Our price 
A ndavis Maoasine Same i sci Woman’s World...... 1 ¥tS pga 
(With Free Patter) A * three only Needlecraft ks ete: tes I yl. three only 
Needlécraft [testes I yr. 60c American Woman....1 yr. §¢ 


USE THIS COUPON 


Woman’s World Magazine Co., Inc., 
107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago. 


GENTLEMEN—Enclosed please find $_ for which send me 
Magazines listed in your Club Order No. 


NAME 


Town STATE. 


STREET oR R. F. D. 


THESE OFFERS NOT GOOD IN CHICAGO, NEW YORK CITY OR CANADA 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


Boys With 
$6 Pep” 


“Boys, Ginger up! Tighten your belt! Dig into ’em! Grit your teeth! 
Set you jaw! Keep your eye on the Ball! Now, buck the line hard! Take 
care of your man! Get after him hard! Hit him with all the strength 
you’ve got! Put that ball across the line, YOU HAVE GOT TO WIN!” 

Say, fellows, did that Football Coach of yours ever give you that line 

| of talk? Didn’t you brace up and fight, didn’t you forget everything else, 
and didn’t it make you win the game? 

That everlasting determination; that bulldog grip; that never-say-die 
spirit has won many a Football Game. 

NOW, LISTEN, BOYS—that same spirit counts in business. Pretty 
soon you are going to be men. You have got to get out and fight life’s 
battles. Do it with that same spirit. Put on your whole armor! Look 
every man straight in the eye and fight square! 

BOYS WITH “PEP;” boys who are determined to make good; boys 

| who don’t lay down at the first rebuff; boys who are willing to work and 
make good; boys who smile when things go wrong, are the boys I hope are 
reading this message. I can’t use lazy boys, and don’t want them as my 
friends. 

I want you, if you are a real, genuine, earnest, honest, happy boy, to 
write to me. That’s the first step. I want you to work for me. I want 

| to show you how you can earn things that you have been wanting, or if 
you want to earn money, tell me that and I'll show you the way to begin. 
Then it is up to you; but remember, no sluggards, no girl-boys, but boys 
with “Pep.” 

Write to me—you can do the work! It won’t be hard and I think you 
will like it. When you write, just say, “Tell me what you have to offer 
to boys who want to work.” If you want to earn cash, just say so, and 
you will hear from me soon. 


¥ 


‘““The Boy’s Friend”’ 


Yours for business, 


‘*‘THE BOY’S FRIEND”’ 


Here Is Your Ticket to 


The Dingaling Circus 


(See Opposite Page) 


Admission Ticket 


Dingaling Circus 


When this ticket is filled out with the name of one subscriber to WOMAN’S WORLD 
for one three-year subscription at 80 cents and 20 cents additional, making $1.00 
in all, or if it is accompanied with the names of three one-year subscribers at 35 cents 
each, or $1.05 in all, it is good for one DINGALING CIRCUS. 


THE CIRCUS MAN, 
Woman’s World, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Iil.: 


Please find enclosed $1.00 for one three-year subscription to WOMAN’S WORLD 
; and one DINGALING CIRCUS, prepaid. Send both to 


BANGING oS ere oy aici 8. vy oe os nelele gran gE geese ee eee 


| Address... d2.:.. Ree LS eee See 


If you want to send $1.05 for three one-year subscriptions to WOMAN’S WORLD 
and have the DINGALING CIRCUS sent to you, put the names on the lines below: 


Name oy eae See oe Addr essiié fond Qe Tas To Ree 


a WAALS a Boden eT ble fone ere Address oo 3 Phebe kus ons ee 


» AdALESS o5:535.0 he acne en eee 


My Name ts. iisaca sw 'svu ys cine atte typ wre lees Ree Sere ioe stele ae 


BAY AdGPOSS USor-% « wh x: o.51- jg acu styous «ingSi 6, coxhsag tuo eee ee taced neta ee 
THIS OFFER IS GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES AND OUTSIDE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO 


Rute ee 


YA NUYS NUTT 


AKE UP—Everybody! Rub your eyes, pucker your lips, clear your throat, throw out your chest, 
take a long breath — Now, altogether—one, two, three, Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Good! 
We're all boys and girls again—we’ve cut loose from our worries and cares, our office work, 
our dish-washing and our studies and we’ve rolled back to the time when the first CIRCUS 
CAME TO OUR TOWN. 


‘Put your hand to your ear, be real quiet, sh! sh! don’t make a noise—quiet now, 
listen! There, don’t you hear it? Away off now, but don’t you get the strain of 
“Dixie” that the band is playing clear down the street ? Sure you do—now it gets 
plainer. They’re coming up the street now; now the band has begun ‘“‘Yankee 
Doodle.” That’s right, nod your head, keep time to the music. Here they are 
now, almost to us. Watch everyone straining their necks and note the expression 
on everybody’s face. Good, they’re almost up to us—I can’t keep still, you can’t, 
either; I want to whistle and sing—a great feeling of happiness is surging over us 
and I’ve just got to yell—I’ll “burst if I don’t.” I’m not the only one that’s doing 
it, for the Big Parade of DINGALING CIRCUS is going by. Everyone is yelling—everybody’s 
laughing—everybody’s happy and the blues and grouches and the aches and pains are forced into the background, 
and only happiness, pure and unadulterated joy of living, is here. And what brought it? What! don’t you know? 
DINGALING CIRCUS brought it—what else on earth can make people, young and old, baldheads and babies, 
grown-ups and little tots all have that “bursting with pleasure feeling,” but a circus. 


Now, you, gentle reader, cast your eye at the border of this page. Can’t you feel some of that real “Circus enthusi- 
asm” coming back? Can’t you almost smell the popcorn and taste the lemonade? Can’t you hear the faker calling you 
to the side-show? In a word, doesn’t this bring back to you the “Happy Circus Days?” 


WOMAN’S WORLD has a treat: for its subscribers. The DINGALING CIRCUS is the greatest Circus of its kind in the World. It’s 
the only one of its kind in the World—This is true. The SECRET OF DINGALING CIRCUS IS THAT YOU DON’T HAVE TO GO 
TO IT—DINGALING CIRCUS COMES TO YOUR HOME. 


The DINGALING CIRCUS is composed of the following characters, animals and paraphernalia: “Mr. Funny-Face” Clown, “Bully” 
Moose, ‘“‘Alphonzo” Alligator, “King-Spot” Leopard,” “Johnny-Mountain” Elephant, “Tough-Guy” Rhinoceros, ‘“Growly” Wolf, “Striped- 
Beauty” Tiger, “Mrs.-Walk” Kangaroo, ‘“Wild-Prairie” Buffalo, “Mr. Millionaire” Lion, Mr. Camel ‘‘Never-Wants-a-Drink,”’ “Mr. Bear- 
Dancer,” “Mr. Laughing-Hyena,” ‘““Rubber-Neck”’ Giraffe, “Swifty” Zebra, “‘Henry IV.” Gorilla, “Mr. Monkey-Business,” “Bobby-Balance” 
Clown, Circus Exhibition Wagon, drawn by two horses—named ‘Zenophon” and ‘Xerxes,’ and a Big Pennant bearing the words 
DINGALING CIRCUS, in large, startling letters. 


Each animal, each part of the DINGALING CIRCUS, is lithographed in six colors, and is reproduced in actual colors, true to life. 
The most important feature of the DINGALING CIRCUS is that it is a permanent Circus, depicted on genuine linen. ‘Betsy’ and “Bill,” 
the boy and girl, are each 18 inches high, and are to be stuffed, and in this way every child will have a boy and girl doll that are different 
from any they have had, and that will not break in any way. 


Now, the greatest feature of the DINGALING CIRCUS is that every child who is old enough to cut things out with a pair of shears 
can make DINGALING CIRCUS. By following our directions, which are perfectly clear and simple, each animal and wagon and clown and 
all parts can be cut out, and by the simplest process in the world, and without any expense, can be transferred into permanent parts. ANY 
CHILD CAN DO IT. It will be lots of fun. Already, all over the country, the DINGALING CIRCUS has become the craze. Old and 
young alike are making DINGALING CIRCUS do what we say it will and they are getting loads of fun out of it. 


The children will play with DINGALING CIRCUS and get hours of pleasure with it. Did you ever notice that when a Circus comes 
to town, everybody wants to go? Ministers go to it and find no fault—the old people go to it and give as an excuse that “they had to take 
the children.” It will be “just so” with DINGALING CIRCUS. Everybody’s getting it. Be the first in your vicinity to have 
DINGALING CIRCUS come to your home. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FEATURE OF THE DINGALING CIRCUS is worthy of your consideration. Accom- 
panying the Circus is a complete description of each and every animal, where it is found, its habits, etc., etc. 

If you want DINGALING CIRCUS to come to your home and bring joy and happiness to your 
family, you may have it. All you need to do is to put your name and address on the admission ticket 
on the opposite page and mail it to THE CIRCUS MAN, WOMAN’S WORLD, 107 South Clinton St., 
Chicago, Illinois, together with $1.00, which pays for a three-year subscription to WOMAN’S WORLD 
at 80 cents, and includes 20 cents extra, or if you will secure three one-year sub- 


scriptions for WOMAN’S WORLD at 35 cents > each, we will send DINGALING 
CIRCUS to you at once, prepaid. DS 


Copyright by CRUVER MANUFACTURING CO., 1913. 
(Patent applied for) 
All rights reserved. All infringements prosecuted. 
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Strength of Body 
and Mind 


Must come from the food we eat. 


Look into it! 


Nature provides in the outer shell of Wheat and Barley, food materials— 
e the organic phosphates—which, along with other elements, are vitally necessary for 


making bone, brain, muscle and nerve. 


Many articles of food lack these vital phosphates. 


In the making of 


| Grape-Nuts § 


FOOD 


the whole grains are used, and these valuable materials are retained to provide the 


body with the true food values which Nature requires to do her marvelous daily 
rebuilding. 
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Read the Message Mother Santa Claus Sends You on the Last Cover Page 
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Club No. 113 


(With Free Pattern) 


60c 


American Homestead... . .1 yr. 
Club No. 114 
Woman’s World......... POVTs Cer ees ile 


Today’s Magazine....... TCV 
(With Free Pattern) 70c 
Barmvand: Dome se sas I yr 


Club No. 115 


Woman’s World 
Housewife....... 
Farm and Fireside .... 


Club No. 116 
Woman’s World Ty, 
Farm Procress3. 73 i yo 


McCall’s Magazine....... 
(With Free Pattern) 


Club No. 117 
Woman’s World 
Needlecraft 
Farm and Home.. 


Club No. 118 


ur Price for 


I yr. all three only 


75c 


reat 
LEeyt 


Our Price. for 
all three only 


60c 


ur Price for 
ie all three on y 


60c 


Woman’s, World .. “22 /..% Yt. Our Price for 

Patm Liles Saget ot eee Tyee een eee 

American Woman....... I yr iT 5 c 
Le I yt 


Needlecraft...... 


Club No. 119 


Woman’s World 
McCall’s Magazine....... 


(With Free Pattern) 
Farm Dijes es ae ae cael 


Ty Our Price for 
all three only 


60c 


yI. 


Woman’s World......... reyr 
Everydayailes ans TYE. Up eennn 
Farm  Lileaae eee ee Vr 


75¢ 


Fart Prosress: en emerge 


Club No. 121 
Woman’s World I yr. 
Fruit Grower and Farmer .1 yr. 
he Household i om sa 
Parma ite ooh 


Club No. 122 
Woman’s World 


Our Price for 
sll four only 


95c 


SP bak N al I YI. Our Price for 
Green’s Fruit Grower... .1 yr. %! fur ony 
Farm and Fireside....... I yr. $1 00 
Today’s Magazine.......1 yr. : 


(With Free Pattern) 


Woman’s World......... Toy Ly tee eee 
McCall’s Magazine.......1 yr. 


Club No. 123 
Woman’s World......... I yr 
McCall’s Magazine...... I yr 
(With Free Pattern) 
Green’s Fruit Grower....1 yr 
Farm Stock and Home. .! yr. 
Club No. 124 
Woman's: World? es I yr 


lowest prices during 1913. 
zines and Farm Papers today and save money 


Modern Priscillat ee erate Vr 
Farm and Fireside....... I yr 
Club No. 125 


Woman’s World 


Happy, loursaee see I yr 
Farm-and: Firesig@ =. I yr 
Club No. 126 


Woman’s World 


Farm Progressi<.. seer 
Needlecrattwretsa2 I yl 
American Homestead... .1 yr. 
Club No. 127 
Woman’s World......... I yr 
Today’s Magazine. .....1 yr 
(With Free Pattern) 
Needlecral tee ei 1.ee tae I yr. 
Club No. 128 
Woman’s World.,.22072- I yr 
Farmvand Home). = geaneyr. 
American Poultry World. .1 yr 
Gentlewoman Magazine. .1 yr 
Club No. 129 
Woman’s World ........ I yr 
Farm Progress... ...,. cnt Baye. 
Needlecraft: 25. 3) eee I yr. 
ThesHousehold ee es reyr. 
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[Last Bargain Offers for 1913 
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Your last chance to secure Club Bargains at the 


Order your Maga- 


* Our Price for 
, all four only 


. $1.00 


Our Price for 


, all three only 


$1.00 


Our Price for 


, all three only 


' 60c 


. Our Price for 


all four only 


75¢ 


, Our Price for 


all three only 


60c 


« Our Price for 


all four only 


80c 


. Our Price for 


all four only 


80c 


Woman’s World........ 
McCall’s Magazine 


(With Free Pattern) 


(With Free Pattern) 


Club No. 


Club No. 


Needlecratt,. aa). 


(With Free Pattern) 


Woman’s World....... 
Farm and Home....... 
Green’s Fruit Grower... 
Housewilegaee eee 


Farm and Home........ 


Woman’s World........ 
American Homestead... . 
Gentlewoman Magazine. . 
Woman’s Home Weekly. . 
FarmsProgress.a5 ce oe 


Woman’s World........ 
Farm Stock and Home.. 


McCall’s Magazine... ... 


Club No. 130 


Club No. 131 
Woman’s World........ 


Farm ,Propress 2.47 eee 
Housewil€@s.- os ee 
McCall’s Magazine......1 yr. 


Club No. 134 


Lives 
I yr. 
es fe 
pa he's 


Club No. 135 


Woman’s World...... 
Pictorial Review... .. 
Home Needlework... .. 


I yr: 
Sy ete Ra 
yIYR 


, Our Price for 


all three only 


10c 


* Our Price for 
all four only 


85c 


* Our Price for 
, all five only 


75¢ 


. Our Price for 


all four only 


95c 


Our Price for 
ali four only 


$1.00 


Our Price for 
all three only 


$1.25 


Gentlemen: 


in your Club No. 


Name_ 


USE THIS COUPON 


Or, if you prefer, send a Letter 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE COMPANY, (Inc.) 
107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed please find $ 


for which send me the Magazines listed 


Town 


State 


Street or R. F. D. 
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GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 

We will not knowingly 
allow any advertiser to use 
our columns who does not 
honestly carry out his obli- 
gations to our subscribers 
and the public in general. 
Should any of our sub- 
scribers have unsatisfac- 
tory dealings with any 
advertiser, we will under- 
take to require the adver- 
tiser to either adjust the 
matter satisfactorily or re- 
fund the money. This 
guarantee is made on con- 
dition that our subscribers 


GEO. E. NELSON, President 


TMNTAVAIUOUTANOOANANAUTUODUAEAELUTANEUHNO TARAS USHA TTNOE UT 


tell the advertisers they 
saw the advertisement in 
the WOMAN’S WORLD; 
and any claims against 
such advertiser must be 
made within 60 days from 
the date of publication of 
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_beating with tattered wings—feebly fluttering—gently 
calling to you? 

There’s a lost dream out there under the pitying stars—a 
dream born in the simple trust of childhood—once radiant 
with faith, but now spent and weary with journeying from 
heart to heart. 

Ever so many years ago you, too, sped such a hope-spangled 
message into the dark. When the first crystal skies broke 
into diamond dust and silvered copse and mead, your imagina- 
tion leaped astride a prancing snowdrop and went riding across 
the hills and over the woods, upon a moonbeam, to Santa Claus 
and whispered your yearnings into his kind old ears. 

And sure enough, when you slipped out of bed, and crept 
downstairs on Christmas morning, there was the tree exactly 
as you wanted it, and the stocking filled precisely as you ex- 
pected, with the orange bulging in the toe and the monkey- 
on-the-stick grinning impudently at the top. 

He didn’t bring all the toys you asked (own up; you did 
make the list extra long, expecting him to cut it down); but you 
had the very important playthings—the ones you wished for 
hardest. 

The memory of your first sled is still as vivid as its coat of 
crimson. You didn’t tell him to decorate it, and it was mighty 
fine of him to put such a beautiful oil painting in the middle. 
If you will recall, it was done by hand, just like the picture in 
the parlor, only, to your mind, very much better. It showed a 
boy sliding belly-whopper down the hillside. And the runners 
were thick and round and meant to last forever. 

You had taken Mother into your confidence, so she knew 
every item of the list; and my! but wasn’t she surprised to think 
old Santa Claus, with all the other children in the world to look 
out for, had remembered you so generously? 

It melts the snow out of your hair, and sends the wrinkles 
flying helter-skelter as you recall that gentle hour. 

You don’t have such Christmases nowadays. Somehow 
or other, growing up takes all their magic away, but nothing 
can do that to the memory of ’em. 4 
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UT bless my soul! at the very thought of Mother and the 
old ome a miracle has happened: Imagination has come 
back to you, waved her fairy wand, torn down the walls of 
time; and, before you can say “‘ Jack Robinson,” you’re back 
yonder in the Ever-so-long-ago, with Skinny and Fatty and 
Reddy; your noses glued against the toy shop window, taking 
turns at ‘‘choosing” from the drums and trumpets and swords 
and guns and soldier caps and peppermint walking-sticks (you 


ih tap, tap—can’t you hear it against your window— 
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didn’t walk with them; they were meant to be eaten when the 
tree was untrimmed), and the plaster statue of St. Nicholas 
with long brown overcoat and a tiny tree in the crook of his arm. 

Aren’t you sorry that you’ll have to come back in a minute 
and be wise and old again? If you could stand there long 
enough you might re-learn how it feels to be a little fellow 
around Christmas time. 

Boys and girls still are just the same, only more so. But 
nowadays more of ’em are disappointed. 

There are so many new people in the world (especially poor 
folks) that Santa Claus can’t keep track of them all. 

And a strange thing called Increased-Cost-of-Living seems 
to interfere so frightfully with Christmas-giving that a million 
children were disappointed last Christmas Day, and not only 
had nothing but /oles in their stockings, but empty bread- 
boxes and stoves to boot. 

Yet they’re hoping this year just as though everything had 
come out right. (How hard it is to kill the faith of children!) 
And the air is filled with anxious wishes that never will come 
true unless you and the rest of us rescue these waif-prayers 
that can’t manage to reach Santa Claus. 
eee very fact that God guided our hopes to safety should 

make us so grateful for memories that bring with them the 
faces and voices of dearly beloved ones asleep under weeping 
willows and brooding cypresses—that it ought to be a joy to 
bring happiness in their names. 

Folks like you and me will have to straighten out this 
Christmas tangle. 

The world is all a jumble with its poor and its rich, its plenty 
and its privation. ’Tisn’t right at any time; but on Christmas 
Day, want is inexcusable. 

Let’s do our best for the Mothers of Sorrow, the wretched, 
aching, drudging women who play the game against odds 
such as we never meet, and conquer despairs that would crack 
the will and crunch the courage of men! 

Let’s give their babies at least one day of smiles—let’s do 
it in the name of our mothers—meanwhile thanking God that 
they were spared the agony of a Christmas Eve when Santa 
Claus passed by the chimney! 


ihese tap, tap. 

There’s a lost dream beating against your conscience. 
And if at least one home is not brighter this coming Christmas, 
then for you Christ was born in vain. 

It is His Day. 


Trade Mark Registered. Entered as Second-Class Matter, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Illinois. 
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-ENUINE hand-made lace is becoming very rare. Travelers tna pass through 
| the countries famous for lace-making find but few places where machines 
/ of some kind are not used. 


Therefore if you are fortunate enough to own some beautiful pieces you should not fail to give them 


the special care which will preserve them to you for the years to come. 


That, as you know, means painstaking washing with Ivory Soap. For Ivory is so mild and pure that 


it cleanses the most delicate hand-work without harming a single thread. 


Go where you will, you will find that the people who know lace also know Ivory Soap, a statement 
which is proven by the following directions received from one of the famous lace makers of St. Gall 


in far-off Switzerland. 


To Wash Delicate Laces and Embroideries 


Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into 
a half-gallon glass jar. Fill jar half full of 
boiling water, screw on lid and shake until 
soap is dissolved. 

First soak the lace or embroidery in clear, 
cold water for a few minutes to keep the 
dirt from setting, then put in the jar and 
shake until clean. 

If a colored lace remove and rinse in three 


clear waters. If white, set the jar on a piece 
of wood in a kettle half full of boiling water 
and boil for fifteen minutes. After boiling, 
remove lace and rinse in two clear waters 
and then in blue water. 


Lay lace flat between Turkish towels and 
remove moisture by patting. Then shape 
and pin to aclean cloth on an ironing board 
to dry. Do not iron. 
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Most of the Married Women I Met Impressed Me as Being Nothing More Than Worthless Parasites 


THE WOMAN WHO BLUNDERED 


THE HEART STORY OF AN ACTRESS WHO 


SHOULD never have married. 
Every hour of the day I am 
forcibly convinced that I was 
never meant to be a wife and 
mother. I have felt it in the re- 
proaching eyes of my child, in 
the disdain with which the 
servants regard my indifference 
to household affairs and—most 
of all—in the revolt of that 
inner conscience whose voice may be stifled but 
never stilled. 

Other women have left the stage and succeeded in 
making a home for their husband and children. Why 
could not I have done it? I was sick of the life, and I 
was willing to leave it and live as I thought a woman 
should. God knows I tried hard enough! But I 
couldn’t do it. I couldn’t get away from the stage. I 
had lived the life so long that I could not make the 
great change, as I thought I could. The Theatre, like 
a huge, tentacled monster, clung to me and would not 
let me go. My marriage has taught me to appreciate 
the tortures which an opium victim suffers—how the 
poor creature craves and at the same time loathes the 
drug that has him in its power. 

When I reflect what I have endured, I realize how 
other women of the stage whom I have known, have 
gone through fire in the same experience. Ethel Barry- 
more married a man who gave her wealth, position— 
everything she might desire. She has three children, 
and one might suspect that they would readily claim 
all her attention; but she cannot resist the lure of the 
footlights. 

It was only a few years ago that Margaret Illington, 
after her divorce from Daniel Frohman, became the 
wife of a wealthy real estate man of San Francisco. I 
remember at the time that she said the stage was no 
place for a real woman. She wanted a home where she 
could darn her husband’s socks. 

“T have the right to be happy,”’ she said. 
not happy on the stage. All of 
these years I have yearned for 
the simple joys of motherhood. I 
want the world to forget there 
ever was a Margaret  Iillington. 
What I want is babies—my own 
little babies to nestle to my heart 
and call me mother. I am hungry 
for them, and I want all I can have.” 

And yet within less than a year 
she was again playing on the stage! 


“T am 
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She couldn’t stand the monotony of domestic life. 
She wasn’t used to it. It came upon her like a pall, as 
it has come upon me. 

I have fought with myself; I have tried to reason it 
all out; but I feel that it is a struggle against the in- 
evitable. It has been five years since my marriage— 
five interminably long years. I have kept on, hoping 
that I would some day overcome the longing to go back; 
but each day I have felt myself slipping more and more, 
and I know now that I cannot hold out much longer. 


How I Went on the Stage 


DWARD and I were schoolmates together. Mcst 
children make playmates of their own sex; but with 
Edward and me it was different. He didn’t play base- 
ball or football or any of the other boys’ games. And I 
shunned the girls. Our friends used to twit us about 
‘‘ being in love;’’ and Edward and I, in our youthful can- 
dor, rather relished the notion. Later on I went away 
to college. I was selected for the leading role in the 
senior play. I enjoyed acting the part, and I must have 
made a good impression, for a New York manager, 
whose daughter attended the school, invited us to give 
a special performance. When it was over he said he 
would give me a position in one of his companies if I 
cared to go on the professional stage. 

My girlish vanity and pride readily succumbed. 
Within a month, I was rehearsing in New York, much 
to the disappointment of my parents. I have heard a 
great deal about the difficulties of getting a start on 
the stage. I have read of the early trials of our great 
actors. For me it was a path of primroses. My first 


salary was ample for my needs; and, as I advanced, my 
earnings increased rapidly. 
Six years I spent on the stage. Before the end of my 


HETHER or not an actress who is a popular favorite can settle down 
contentedly in the position of an ordinary business man's wife has 
often been discussed. Read this story of a woman you have often read 

of, perhaps seen; and tell me in a letter of three hundred words what you think 

she ought to do. 
for what are considered the best ten letters received by December 20th, 

Five Dollars each will be. paid.—Address Actress, care of Woman's World. 


Everyone may write, whether a subscriber or 


BECAME A WIFE 


third season—partly through conscientious effort and 
earnest study, but chiefly because of the multiplicity of 
theatres and the dearth of even fair actors—I had be- 
come a star. My contract called for a salary which 
brought me in more each month than my father re- 
ceived from his business in a year. I felt that I was se- 
curely perched near the top rung of success, and I was 
happy. I loved the stage, as I have always loved it. I 
revelled in its associations. I enjoyed the companion- 
ship of the actors, with their high-flung ambitions and 
their careless existence; the managers, with their prac- 
tical common-sense and material view-point; and the 
newspapermen and press agents, with their sprightly 
comments and fresh ideas. 

And then one day, there came to see me at my 
hotel in New York, one whom I had almost for- 
gotten. Edward! 

The boy I had known ten years before had grown into 
a splendid man. He was well built, with a face which 
was distinctive for its kindliness rather than strength of 
character. He wore his clothes well, and he had that 
air of amiable satisfaction which invariably marks the 
prosperous merchant. 


Edward Reappears and Proposes 


S SOON as Isaw Edward, I recognized the old love- 
lightin his eyes. He told me he had always loved 
me, and that he wanted me to marry him; and lo! the 
affection which I had felt for him in my girlhood surged 
once more within me—overwhelmed me. He urged 
me to give up the stage and go with him to our own city, 
where he was forging to the front in the produce com- 
mission business. 

“There is nothing in this life for you,’’ Edward 
pleaded. ‘‘ Where does it lead? What future does it 
offer you? Yes, you may become rich and people will 
fawn upon you—but what of that? You will have no 
home, no genuine ties, no opportunity of realizing wom- 
an’s greatest achievement. The stage has unsexed 
more women than any other factor in 
the world. 

“And how have you _ been liv- 
ing? Spending your days in hotels 
and railroad trains. The hotel is no 
place for a woman who is truly femi- 
nine. The whole life is so artificial, 
all so much glamour—just diamond 
dust and tinsel.” 

But I couldn’t have my ambitions 
blighted just at a time when they 


not; and 
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gave so much promise. I couldn’t relinquish the posi- 
tion I had attained near the top of the theatrical lad- 
der; so, instead of accepting Edward’s proposal, I sent 
him away, telling him that when I degided to marry I 
would send for him. ! 

It seemed as if that day were the turning point in my 
theatrical career. Everything went wrong for my man- 
ager and me. One play after another failed. Then we 
abandoned the large cities, and went on tour through 
the Middle West, playing the one-night stands; but that 
venture proved disastrous. I returned to New York 
sick at heart and weary, and I was beginning to think 
that I would send for Edward when, as if he had divined 
my thoughts by some telepathic power, he came for me. 
The next day I asked my manager to release me from 
my contract. That afternoon Edward and I were 
married at the Little Church Around the Corner. 

We were blissfully happy together on our honey- 
moon. I never knew a man who was 
gentler and kinder than Edward. I 
never can forget how good he has al- 
ways been to me. If it is not love that 
I give him, surely it is gratitude. And 
all the years of our marriage he has 
never shown anything but the deepest 
and sincerest love for me. 


We Settle Down 


he E returned from our honeymoon 

to a delightful suburban home 
which Edward had furnished with the 
greatest care and thought. I had 
never dreamed of having such a mag- 
nificent establishment. And although 
it was a rich man’s house, it was com- 
fortable and homelike. Edward 
provided as many servants as I de- 
sired, and did everthing to make all 
the machinery run smoothly. I began 
to feel that married life was the only 
existence that could make me greatly 
happy, and that the years I had spent 
on the stage had been ruthlessly 
wasted. 

I took up the management of our 
home with the fresh enthusiasm of the 
bride. It would be splendid, I 
thought, to direct the work of the 
servants, plan the meals and be a 
truly domestic housewife. It all 
seemed so wholesome—of so much 
more real value after the futile life of 
the stage which, as Edward put it, 
leads nowhere. I studied my hus- 
band’s tastes and took keen delight in 
planning little surprises for him at our 
tete-a-tete dinners. We were both 
radiantly happy. 

‘‘Isn’t it so much better, dear,” 
said Edward, ‘‘than slaving away the 
best years of your life to amuse other 
people?” 

I went over and sat on the arm of 
his chair. 

““Yes,’’ I answered simply, and he 
put his arm around me and kissed me. 
‘“‘T have only one regret.” 

“What is that, girlie?” 
quickly. 

“That you didn’t come for me soon 
enough.’’? And we laughed as only 
lovers can. 

Those first months brought great happiness to us 
both, and I told Edward over and over again how happy 
I was that he had come for me. 

We entertained extensively, and I was warmly re- 
ceived by the friends of my girlhood and the new ones 
which had been acquired by Edward in the intervening 
years. Many dinners and teas were given in my honor, 
and I could not complain of any lack of gaiety. 

But after a while I began to notice that the people 
with whom my married life brought me in contact were 
quite different from those with whom I had associated 
while on the stage. In the well-to-do middle class, as 
well as in the most exclusive circles of society, one 
cannot avoid the observation that the majority of per- 
sons are artificial and conventional. No-matter how 
clever they pretend to be, they cannot help being 
stilted and trite—and these, too, are the people 
who, you usually find, are fond of designating 
themselves as members of the smart set. 


he asked, 


The Beginning of Doubt 


4 Paes hackneyed chatter of the people I met was be- 

ginning to bore me. When I contrasted their con- 
versation with the spontaneous humor and natural 
brightness of the stage-folk and newspaper people I had 
known in my theatrical days, I felt the first faint mis- 
giving about my marriage—the first pang of what 


might be interpreted as regret. I recalled the little 
parties we used to have in out-of-the-way restaurants 
after the theatre, where informality and genuine com- 
radeship prevailed. In comparison, the bridge parties 
and dances of my new life seemed tame and dull. - 
Most of the married women I met impressed me as 
being nothing more than worthless parasites with few 
thoughts beyond the gratification of their selfish de- 
sires. For a time I accepted their loose remarks as an 
attempt at humor; but when they continued, I began 
to realize that behind the cloak of raillery these women 
really meant these things they seemed to joke about. 
Their conversation was chiefiy concerned with ‘‘man- 
aging”’ their husbands. They accepted love and respect 
as a matter of course, and devoted their efforts to see 
how much they could *‘ get”’ from their husbands. Sev- 
eral of them were calling upon me one day, when they 
started to tell how they ‘“‘worked’’ their husbands. 


“I Thought, Dear, That When You Married Me, You Told Me That You Were 
Glad to Give Up the Stage” 
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“‘Henry is so easy,”’ said one. 
I want from him.” 

‘‘How do you do it?”’ asked another. 

“T just go crazy over everything he buys me. Of 
course, he has atrocious taste; but every now and then 
he manages to bring home something that I can use. 
He’s so tickled by the fuss I make over his presents that 
he never notices I give most of them away.” 

““My husband will never die in the poorhouse from 
his generosity,’’ said another, ‘“‘but I have a way of 
punishing him when he displeases me. I deprive him 
like a naughty boy—or rather a naughty man.” I 
shuddered at the insinuation. 

‘““The secret of handling my George is knowing when 
to brace him,’’. volunteered another matron. ‘‘ After 
we come home late at night from a party or dinner, I 
usually can get him to promise me whatever I- want. 
Take a tip from me, girls; never ask your husband for 
anything at the breakfast table.’’ y 

““Your husband makes plenty of money,” one of 
them said to me. ‘‘ Why don’t you make him spend 
more ofiton you? ‘You could get anything you want— 
Edward’s so generous.” 

‘All I ask of my husband is love and respect,”’ I 
replied, ‘‘and I get both from Edward, which I prob- 
ably wouldn’t do if I were continually trying to work 
him for his last cent.”’ 

“Love and respect won’t pay dressmaker’s bills,” 


“T can get anything 


was the sneering rejoinder. Then they all went home. 

Edward perceived after a while that I had little in 
common with these women, so we kept more to our- 
selves, entertaining now and then a few of his friends 
whom we found were unaffected and sincere; but for 
the most part we spent our evenings together at home, 
reading or talking, with no one around but ourselves. 


Temptation 


(Gs day in looking over the newspaper I was given 
an unexpected thrill of delight when I discovered 
that my old theatrical company was to appear in town 
the following week. My eyes danced at the printed an- 
nouncement. How eager I was to see each one of them 
again. I went to the telephone and called up Edward. 

“‘T have great news for you, Edward,” I told him 
““You will be so surprised when you hear it.” 

‘What is it, dear?’’ he asked. 

‘‘No; it’s so good that I’m going to 
keep it until you get home this 
evening,’’ I told him. 

Edward came home an hour before 
his usual time. I could see that he 
was puzzled and expectant. 

‘‘What do you think it is?”’ I asked 
joyfully. ‘‘ Well, I'll tell you. My 
old company is going to play here next 
week, and we are going to give them a 
reunion dinner here at the house 
some evening after the show. Won’t 
that be splendid? I want you to 
meet them all—you’ll like them— 
they’re such dear people.”’ 

An expression of disappointment 
came over Edward’s face. He didn’t 
answer me right away. ‘“‘Is that the 
surprise?’ he asked. Then it dawned 
on me that I had been foolish to ex- 
pect him to display enthusiasm as I 
had done. These people really meant 


nothing in common. 

“TI thought, dear, that when you 
married me,’’ Edward said, “‘you 
told me that you were glad to give up 


the stage. It won’t do any good to 
have these actors around you 
again.” 


For the first time in our married 
life I saw a glint of jealousy in his 
eyes. I perceived that he looked upon 
the stage as his rival in my heart. 
Much as it meant to me, I resolved 
for Edward’s sake to abandon my 
dinner plan. 

“Perhaps you are right,” I told 
him. ‘They might not understand.”’ 

But the more I thought about my 
old stage friends, the more I longed to 
see them again. I felt that it was un- 
fair of Edward to be so jealous; so one 
afternoon, without saying anything to 
him, I slipped down to the theatre 
where they were playing and surprised 
them in their dressing-rooms. How 
happy I was to be among them once 
more! They were so different from 
the people I had met since my mar- 
riage. And such a welcome I received! 
I lingered with them as long as I dare, 
and managed to get home. just a few 
minutes before Edward. 


I was joyfully happy for several days. Edward at- 


tributed my buoyant spirits to the new limousine he had ~ 


bought for me. I did not disillusion him. 


A Domestic Tangle 


ie was shortly after this, just when I was becoming 


nicely settled as mistress in my home, that I re- 
ceived a shock. Our cook, who was the wife*of the 
chauffeur, suddenly took it into her head that she was 
tired of living in the suburbs. She confided in the 
waitress and the upstairs maid; and they decided that 
they felt the same way about it. I offered to increase 
their wages. It was useless. They had made up their 
minds to go to the city; so off they went. 


I telephoned to employment agencies; but none of 


them could furnish me help at such short notice. I had 
never cooked a meal in my life. A stranger to my 
kitchen, I poked about in the refrigerator, and discov- 
ered that there was a chicken to be roasted and that 
there were vegetables to be prepared. I resolved to 
cook the dinner; but my hands shrank from the task of 
peeling the rough potatoes; and the sight of the dead 
chicken with its half-open eyes and blood-stained 
mouth made me shudder. I clenched my jaws,  be- 
headed the chicken, and then shoved it into 
the oven. ttt 
Edward was most solicitous when he came home for 


nothing to him. With them he had 


ens 


dinner and discovered my plight. He tried to comfort 
me, and told me not to worry. 

“The dinner will taste so much better for having 
been cooked by you,”’ he said. ‘‘ Think if it, dear; it is 
the first dinner that my wife has prepared for me.”’ 

But when I brought in the chicken, we made the 
horrifying discovery that I had neglected to clean and 
singe it. Edward made a brave effort; but he could not 
get beyond the first taste. 

“‘Never mind, dear,’’ he said. ‘‘ Change your gown 
and we will go into town for dinner.”’ 


The next day I tried to find new servants. I had 


- never realized before that a good servant is one of the 


~ 


. pendence associated with such ignorance. 


few things that money cannot procure. I hired one 
after another, dismissing them so fast that I lost track 
of their names. Occasionally we had one or two; but 
never did we have the four servants that our home re- 
quired. It was a revelation to me to find such inde- 
Most of 
those I engaged were incompetent; others were drunk- 
ards and thieves; so, many of our meals were taken at 


_ a hotel. 


My physical condition was such that I was not equal 
to the strain of keeping my menage in working order. 


- I broke down under the worry. 


’ caressed me. 


. were the sweetest words my husband 


- than Edward. There was nothing that 


- servants. 
- the old-fashioned notion that a mother 


- nurses, so I tried to realize his ideal. 


- and glory of motherhood; but I have 


* ments; but I experienced no thrills of 


““We won’t bother about the servants 
any more,’’ said Edward one night as he 
took me in his arms and then 
“We'll close the house 
and later we shall go to a hotel for the 
winter.”’ 

I was overjoyed. I felt that these 
had ever spoken to me. So the next day 
we had our things packed and moved 
into a suite of six rooms at a hotel in the 
city. 


Enter the Little Daughter 


T was there that our little girl was 
born. Never was a husband more 
devoted to his wife, more solicitous of 
her welfare, more tender in his care— 


he would not do if he thought it might 
please me. 

When the baby was six months old 
we decided to try housekeeping again. 
We opened our home, and we managed 
after a while to obtain some competent 
Of course, the baby required 
a great deal of my time. Edward has 
should look after her own babies and 
not thrust the responsibility on hired 


But try as earnestly as I might, I began 
to know that there was something 
wrong within me. I have heard time 
and again of the transcending power 


never felt it. I caught myself shrinking 
from some of the unpleasant tasks that 
are a part of a mother’s duty. I tried 
to do what I thought I ought to do for 
my baby, and I think I became fairly 
proficient in attending to her require- 


affection, no transports of joy when I 
held her in my arms. I determined to 
keep my attitude toward the baby a 
secret from Edward. He was a wonder- 
fully happy father and I knew that it would break his 
heart if he knew. 

But I was forced to the unpleasant conviction that 
however I may have succeeded as a wife, I was one of 


- those unfortunate women who are not destined for the 


glories of motherhood. 
On account of the baby we did not go out much. 


‘ Edward and I’spent our evenings at home, generally 


reading, although occasionally we played cards. I 
never had much enthusiasm for cards; but Edward, 


’ with the businessman’s fondness for working out prob- 
- lems, was a splendid player. 


However, I made a special endeavor to interest my- 
self in the game, for I was slowly being forced to the 
realization that Edward’s conversation was beginning 
to tire me. His affection never flagged; he never spoke 
a harsh word—no, not even so much as a mild re- 
proach—but I began to appreciate that there was a 
dull monotony about his conversation that was progres- 
sive. I noticed that his mind worked in grooves and 
one thought followed another with the precision of the 
scenes in an old-fashioned panorama. I could al- 
ways anticipate his remarks. He never omitted a de- 
tail, important or unimportant, in any narrative. He 
explained every joke. He left nothing to one’s imagina- 
tion. I was always one “‘think’”’ ahead of him. 

“Oh, if he would only skip one thought sometime and 
surprise me, how happy I would be,”’ I often said to 


Child. This is a song of the h 


myself. But he never did. I recalled the happy eve- 
nings during the time I spent on the stage. If only I 
could have gathered my old associates around me just 
once, how much their jolly companionship would have 
braced me. The memory of those few hours I had spent 
with them at the theatre seemed like a bright green 
spot in the stretch of arid months since my marriage. 

And then there came a change in Edward’s business. 
He decided to extend his firm’s activities by add- 
ing other products to the commodities they already 
handled. This departure changed his whole method of 
living. Instead of spending the daylight hours at his 
office, Edward arose at midnight, reached his place of 
business an hour later, and worked steadily until two 
o’clock in the afternoon. Then he played handball at 
the Athletic Club for an hour, returned home and after 
an early dinner, retired. 


Something Else to Be Reckoned With 


] KNEW not whether to cry tears of sorrow or joy 

when Edward told me about it. Iknewit would be 
impossible for us to go out in the evening together, and 
that thenceforth I was to be tied to my home. But 


Poems of the Nativity invariably dwell on the divinity of the Blessed 
uman sweetness of the Holy Family, with 
Mary pictured as a human little maid-mother, suffering, but all absorbed 
in her Baby, while Joseph, like any ordinary father, is pitying but helpless. 
ditor. 


Mary’s Baby 


By SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


OSEPH, mild and noble, bent above the straw: 


A pale girl, a frail girl, suffering he saw; 


“O my Love, my Mary, my bride, I pity 


thee!’’ 


“Nay, Dear,” said Mary, “all is well with 


me!” 


“Baby, my Baby, O my Babe,” she sang. 


Suddenly the golden night all with music rang. 


% 


Angels leading shepherds, shepherds leading sheep: 
The silence of worship broke the mother’s sleep. 
All the meek and lowly of all the world were there; 
Smiling she showed them that the Child was fair. 
“Baby, my Baby,” kissing Him she said. 
Suddenly a flaming star through the heavens sped. 


% 


Three old men and weary knelt them side by side, 
The world’s wealth forswearing, majesty and pride; 
Worldly might and wisdom before the Babe bent low: 
Weeping, maid Mary said, ‘I love Him so!” 

“Baby, my Baby,” and the Baby slept. 

Suddenly on Calvary all the olives wept. 


there was the reflection that I would not be forced to 
spend my evenings in the companionship of my hus- 
band, or worse than that, with his superficial and im- 
possible friends we had to retain for business reasons. 
« Edward watched me narrowly to see how I would 
take the announcement. 

“Tt is going to keep us apart, dear,’’ I told him; ‘‘ but 
it is going to mean a big thing for you in your business, 
and as your wife I ought to make every sacrifice.” 

Tears rushed into his eyes and he gave me a hug 
which bespoke his affection and gratitude. 


Abstraction Looked Upon with Contumely 


if RESOLVED to be patient and make the most of my 
situation. I determined on a reading course, and re- 
joiced in the thought that now I would have an oppor- 
tunity of indulging a craving that I had had for years. 
I filled our library with Meredith, Hardy, Kipling, 
Bernard Shaw, Ibsen, Galsworthy and other writers. 

It has always been my nature to do whatever I under- 
took wholeheartedly and with enthusiasm. I read hour 
after hour, day after day. I was completely absorbed. 
I cared little about clothes. I put down my book with 
reluctance to go to dinner. I relinquished the little 
supervision I exercised in the management of the house, 
and I allowed the servants to attend to the baby. 

The maids showed by little signs that they looked 
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with contempt upon me for my abstraction. I over- 
heard them talking several times, discussing my un- 
natural behavior. They called me a heartless mother, 
an indifferent mistress of my home and a wife who was 
so foolish that she did not want the luxuries which a 
rich husband was willing to give her. 


Baby Dies 


ONE day the nursemaid told me the baby was ill. I 
thought it was only the usual trouble that accom- 
panies teething and, being in an interesting portion of 
a book, I told the nurse to telephone for the doctor. 

Two days later the baby was dead. My little girl 
was taken off before I realized the gravity of her illness. 
Her death startled me because it was so unexpected. 
It was a shock, but only because it seemed so incredible. 
I had all along thought as a matter of course that the 
baby after going through the usual maladies that chil- 
dren are heir to, would eventually grow up to woman- 
hood. - Therefore, I was dazed by her death. I could 
searcely grasp the fact that the little life could be 
blotted out so abruptly. 

No tears came to my eyes. The pangs of sorrowing 
motherhood’ were withheld from me. 
As I gazed in the coffin at the helpless 
little thing that might have lived to call 
me mother, I felt only pity. And I 
could overhear those who came to the 
funeral, talking in low tones about my 
great grief—greater because they saw 
no tears glistening in my eyes. 

“She’s all cried out,’’ I heard one 
woman whisper. Little did they know 
that what they mistook for a crushed 
and mourning mother was really a 
woman to whom maternity was a hollow 
role. 

Edward, kind-hearted but uncompre- 
hending, spared no effort to comfort me. 
The death of the child was a great blow 
to him, yet he undertook to put aside 
his own sorrow and tried to soften what 
he thought as my greater bereave- 
ment. I accepted the solace he offered; 
but in my heart I knew that I never 
would have been a real mother to our 
baby. 

I went back to my books, but Ed- 
ward tried to keep me from them, fear- 
ing that I would brood over the baby’s 
death if left alone. 

Each afternoon he would come home 
and talk to me until it was time for 
dinner, telling me everything he had 
done during the day, giving me the de- 
tails of his business with great minute- 
ness, and describing various deals 
which he had consummated or was 
about to put through. He talked about 
the food products which made up his 
business life, until I began to detest 
even the sight of them. He told me 
how the truckers in Texas were raising 
onions superior to those from Bermuda. 
He described how the apple-growers of 
the Northwest had revolutionized the 
trade. And while I sat listening in pre- 
tended interest, I was thinking all the 
while of the time I was wasting, of the 
pages of my prized books I might have 
read. 

When he had exhausted his business as a topic, he 
carefully related each day’s play at handball. He told 
me of the men he played against and of their weak- 
nesses and varying styles of play. He narrated how he 
had defeated one man and lost to another and how he 
planned to beat his opponents the following day. While 
I sat opposite him with a smile on my face, nodding at 
what he said, I felt each moment that I could stand it 
no longer. I thought that I must cry out and let 
Edward know how everything he said irritated and an- 
noyed me. I burst with the desire to tell him that I 
chafed under my marriage, yoked as I was to a man of 
his narrow-gauge mentality. I longed to tell him that 
life with him had become almost abhorrent to me. 

And just at this point, Edward would stretch out his 
arms, blink his eyes and yawn: 

‘‘Well, dear, I guess I better be getting off to bed.”’ 
Then he would kiss me and go, leaving me to my books. 

I tried to forget my misery in the enchantment of 
their pages; but troubled thoughts soon began to ob- 
trude. Before me on the printed pages, I saw the face 
of our dead child. My conscience troubled me. I be- 
gan to believe that the little one’s death was upon my 
head. I felt that if I had not been so neglectful the 
baby would never have died. I was sure that the doc- 
tors erred when they said that disease had carried her 
off. I told myself over and over again that I knew she 
died because her little soul had (Continued on page 22) 
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THE ROOM OF THE RED RUG 


A STORY OF BREAD CAST UPON CHRISTMAS WATERS 


FTER long deliberation, Mrs. 
Alarie decided that the red 
velvet rug beside the bed 
would be softer and warmer 
than the blue fluff rug for the 
little bare feet of the blessed 
Christmas Present, when she, 
after awaking, should bound 
out of bed on frosty morn- 
ings. 

Not that, in all probability, the little feet of the 
Christmas Present had ever known such luxury, Mrs. 
Alaric mused, as she lifted a corner of the white bed to 
slip a corner of the red rug under it. They were no 
doubt accustomed to the chill of splintery, scrubbed 
floors, or the clammy creep of worn rag carpet. Prob- 
ably they had never been snuggled up close in a warm, 
tender palm—forlorn little feet! 

Mrs. Alarie tucked in again the white bedspread, 
though it was as smooth as a snowdrift, and shook up 
the lace-edged pillow. Then because of sadness that 
the winter winds were blowing over the little head that 
should have rested there, and because of gladness that 
soon another head would make its hollow in the pillow 
and two arms reach up to encircle her neck, she knelt 
down beside the bed and cried. 


“Mary! O, Mary!” It was her husband’s voice at 
the foot of the stairs. ‘‘ Almost time to start, dear. 
Ready?” 


‘“Yes—yes, Jim, in ten minutes.”’ 

Before she left the room of the red rug and the 
trundle bed, to bathe her eyes and put on her wraps, 
she glanced about it critically. Logs were piled up in 

’ the wide fireplace, all ready to be kindled into a cheery 
glow; before it 
was a great arm- 
chair, snug cav- 
ern for the bed- 
time confidences 
to come. In 
glass-eyed solem- 
nity, against the 
opposite wall sat 
four dolls, on 
four little blue 
enamel chairs; 
tucked between 
the covers of a 
tiny bassinet 
reposed a chubby 
infant, wrapt in 
sawdust slumber. 
In the bay win- 
dow where the 
sun set a-gleam- 
ing the gold fish 
and the canary’s 
sleek plumage of 
yellow, stood a 
tea-table no big- 
ger than a foot- 
stool,set with 
plates like butter 
pads and cups 
like thimbles. 
Drawn up to it 
sociably was a 
grown-up chair 
and a very little 
chair. 

In the closet, 
into which Mrs. 
Alaric cast a last 
hurried look, was 
hung a diminu- 
tive, fuzzy, blue 
bathrobe, whose dangling cord met the ridiculous 
little slippers beneath a nightgown, and a couple of 
simple, pretty dresses that would answer until others 
could be fitted. 


| Rae nest was quite ready for the homing of the 

blessed Christmas Present. Tomorrow there 
would be the sound of a bubbling voice in the house, 
the patter of busy feet, the shine of a curly, gold head. 
O, the empty, aching arms of her—the yearning 
mother-heart of her! 

“Coming, Jim! Coming!” called Mrs. Alaric happily 
from her room, powdering the telltale redness about 
her eyes. 

Her husband, although he noticed the evidences of 
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tears, knowing the ways of women, made no remark, 
but slipped his hand into his wife’s muff and gave her 
hand an understanding squeeze. 

“*O, Jim, I do hope you'll like her!’’ said Mrs. Alaric, 
fervently, for the hundredth time that day, as they 
started for the car. ‘‘She is so pretty. And so full of 
life—dances around like a little fairy, all the time. She 
is even prettier, I think, than the one at the St. Agatha 
Home. And she seemed to take to me more than the 
other. Do you know, I’ve thought, dear, she looks like 
Ours might have, if—O, I do hope you'll i 

‘“Why, then how could I help loving her, you silly 
woman? But suppose she doesn’t take to me?”’ 

His wife looked up into his strong, kind face with the 
wrinkles of humor around the eyes and the lines of 
sympathy about the mouth. 

“*Huh!”’ was all she vouchsafed in reply. 


HE cars were crowded with Christmas shoppers, 
most of them chattering, laughing, gay—a few 
harassed, bored and tired-looking. Mrs. Alaric had 
eyes only for the solemn faces of the children, wide- 
eyed with the expectancy of beholding at last that elu- 
sive old rogue, who with long whiskers and fat sack 
was said to be tarrying in the toy departments of no 
less than five shops, at one and the same time. Her 


husband had eyes only for the pretty flush of excitement 
in her cheeks and the happiness of the look in her eyes 
as she watched the children, which was not like that 


A Little Girl Skipped Eagerly Into the Room, Breaking Away from the Palpitating Feather Bed in the Doorway 


other look of sadness that had always stabbed him. 

The orphanage, whose austere steps they were pres- 
ently ascending, had donned its holiday attire, consist- 
ing of four perennial, battered wreaths suspended in 
the front windows by dismally drooping bows of red 
ribbon. In the reception room, with its haircloth 
chairs ranged against the dark brown wallpaper, was 
further evidence of the season in a pine tree bound round 
and round with twine like a mummy, destined to be 
trimmed with strings of popcorn, illumined with eight 
candles and inspected daily, at a decorous distance, by 
a marching line of children, entirely overwhelmed by 
its magnificence. 

When the Alaries entered the reception room they 
found Miss Phipps, the head of the institution, at her 


imposing black-walnut secretary, in conversation with 
a well-dressed, elderly woman, with a pleasant face and 
a quiet voice. A sickening fear surged over Mary 
Alaric. Suppose this woman were a relative of the 
child that was to be theirs—suppose she had some claim 
on her—suppose— Her voice was unsteady as she 
introduced her husband to Miss Phipps. 

““And Mrs. Hipple, Mr. and Mrs. Alaric.’? Miss 
Phipps’ voice was hard and judicial, like the woman. 
“T’ve just been telling Mrs. Hipple that I was quite 
positive you had decided upon Sylvia, Mrs. Alaric. 
Mrs. Hipple also wishes to adopt the child but, of 
course, you have prior claim.” 

““Yes—O, yes, yes,’? Mrs. Alaric sank down on one 
of the haircloth chairs, in acute relief. ‘‘ I’m so sorry— 
but we must have Sylvia.’’ 

‘““My wife’s heart is set on the little girl,’ said 
Alarie, with finality. i 

Mrs. Hipple rose. ‘‘So was mine, the moment I saw 
her. But I am glad to know she is going into your 
home, if I cannot have her in mine. You are very 
fortunate. She is a lovely child.” 

‘“*T shall send for her at once,’’ promised Miss Phipps, 
as she left the room to conduct Mrs. Hipple to the door. 

The Alarics sat in silence—a silence that was like a 
sort of sacrament to both of them—waiting suspen- 
sively. 

“OQ, Jim, I do hope you’ll——”’ began Mrs. Alaric, 
finally for the hundred and eighth time. The return 
of Miss Phipps cut short the phrase. The child was not 
with her. But following heavily at her rubber heels was 
a stolid policeman, considerably hampered in his stride 
by a little boy with a withered foot, who clamped along 
beside him, clutching his trousers with a terrified grasp. 

“Tf you will 
excuse me for 
just a moment,”’ 
Miss Phipps had 
seated herself at 
the secretary and 
was turning the 
leaves of a big 
journal, ‘‘ while I 
record the entry 
of this new in- 
mate— “Name, 
Officer?”’ 

“Rico Corsi.”’ 

“ Age?” 

“Lai dtiino; 
’Bout six, should 
say.”’ 

“Parents?”’ 

“Father was 
the old guy who 
used to fiddle 
around town 
here. Died yes- 
terday... Starva- 
tion, I guess. 
Even sold his fid- 
dle a spell ago, 
the neighbors sez, 
to feed the kid. 
These here pap- 
ers was in the 
room—some dago 
lingo.’’ 

Miss Phipps 
examined the 
papers closely, 
while the officer 
“ fingered his hel- 
met impatiently. 
The boy, mean- 
while, did not 
once raise his uncombed, dark head, but stood with his 
little chin buried in his ragged coat, never relaxing his 
grip of the blue coat of law and order. 


‘ THESE appear to be a marriage certificate and a 
burial permit,’’ announced Miss Phipps, shortly. 
“The mother probably died in the old country. That 
will be all, Officer. We will institute further investiga- 
tions later. Take Rico out to Miss Daly, please. 
You will find her at the end of the hall.” 
For a moment the child raised his head, vaguely 
apprehensive, and his big eyes sought the strange faces 
about him. In them was dazed misery and yearning, 
and proudly unshed tears. In another moment, beside 
the officer, he was dragging 


(Continued: on page 27) 
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OU KNOW the old, old—almost 
archaic enough to go into vaudeville 
and make a ‘‘scream’’—story of the 

man exhibiting the white moose, who 
charged a dollar for a family ticket. The 
ancient chronicle sets forth that eventually 
a man with a patriarchal following of fif- 
teen laid down his dollar and started in with his tribe, 
but was halted by the moose’s exhibitor, who asked: 

“Ts that your family?” 

“Yes,”’ said the patriarch. 

‘“‘Then take your dollar. It’s worth as much to my 
white moose to see your family as it is to (1 

Youremember. Well, that’s the way it isin the work 
of the lyceum worker who stands up before thousands 
and thousands 
of human be- 
ings every day 
and looks them 
over, while they 
firmly believe 
they are doing 
all the looking 
over that is go- 
ing on. 

They are 
even surprised 
when the speak- 
er, after the per- 
formance, 
shakes hands 
and says: 

“Did that 
baby just in 
front of you 
keep you from 
hearing?” 

They say, 
with deep 
amazement: 

“You don’t 
mean to say you see individuals in an audience!”’ 

What, in the name of all that is not blind, would 
a speaker see? Do they think that, during ninety 
earnest minutes, he is looking earnestly at the nails 
in the roof of the pavilion, the seams in the tent 
or the decorations on the stage? No, indeed, he 
does not, he sees the audience. And he, as did 
the white moose, gets his dollar’s worth. 


The Baby 
Yipping 

at the Top 
of Its Voice 


The Sign Language Interpreter 


T Garnett, Kansas, one night, 
I had in front of me a deaf 
woman accompanied by a lady 
who was ambidextrous in conversa- 
tion. She couldn’t keep her left 
hand from knowing what her right 
hand did, at all. Both hands 
worked busily; as soon as I would 
finish a point in a story or reach a 
climax in my marvelous discourse, 
the lady with the conversation on 
her hands would immediately be- 
gin signalling and pawing around 
as if she were-making cat’s cradles 
with invisible strings, while the 
deaf woman watched every move. 
When the hand motions would 
cease, the deaf woman would let 
out a wild whoop of joy over the 
point of the story. The fact that 
by that time I might happen (and 
it usually fell out so) that I was in 
the midst of another story or work- 
ing on some little tender, sus- 
pensive point of pathos, made no difference to them. 
But O, what a difference to me! 
The passing show from the platform is intensely in- 
teresting, and the speaker soon comes to look forward 
to this almost as much as Mr. Bryan does to his fee. 


country. 


“Is That Your Family?” Said the Exhibitoy 
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ADVENTURES OF A CHAUTAUQUA LECTURER 


TRAILING A LYCEUMITE 
| 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY BONNEY ROYAL 


DITOR’S NOTE.—In the United States there are now 1839 Chautauquas and more 
than that number of lecture courses; and there are more Lyceum patrons among 
Woman’s World readers than among the clientele of any other publication in the 
This series of articles is by one of the most noted of the lecturers, 
and everyone will enjoy their keen observation, just comment and kindly humor. 


The Wailing Infant 


NOTHER thing that mystifies the platformist as 
he circulates among the people of the less-than- 
metropolitan towns and rural communities, is just why 
the mother keeps her baby right there in the 
tent or pavilion when it is yipping at the summit 
of its voice. She can’t hear wnat the speaker 
says, and neither can anybody 
within ten feet of her. If she 
were to go a hundred feet 
away, she could hear no less 
and her neighbors much more. 
But they’ll keep ’em right 
there and let ’em roar. Maybe 
they are so used to it they 
* don’t notice it. But the man 
on the platform who is trying 
to make folks hear and the 
people around who are anxious 
to be made to hear—they get 
the full benefit, and it requires 
great charity on their part to 
keep from thinking odious and 
Herodious things. 


She Wanted A Chair 


At Sedalia, Missouri, a few 
summers ago, I had the 
greatest surprise I have ever 
experienced anywhere. I had 
started working on an afternoon Chau- 
tauqua audience. Gentle reader, un- 
less you have attended an afternoon Chautauqua 
session, you do not realize the awful import, to a 
speaker, of those cruel words, ‘‘An afternoon Chau- 
tauqua audience.’”’ It means standing up at siesta 
time and facing a whole lot of people whose stomachs 
are full of a heavy dinner. The men folks are 
busy for the greater part, and couldn’t attend. The 
audience is mostly women, small children, and 
old chaps with toothless, sagging 
mouths. Imagine trying to arouse 
the enthusiasm of those folks! It is 
almost as easy as trying to start a 
ripple in a puddle of asphalt that has 
lain outdoors two days in January. 
But men must work and women 
must sleep—I mean weep. And the 
man who is hired for the occasion must 
stick to his job and work all the hard- 
er. So I was laboring away, feeling 
almost as funny as the common 
crutch of commerce. I had seen a few 
symptoms of the welding process that 
goes on when a mass of miscel- 
laneous individuals begins to under- 
’ go that mystic change into an audi- 
ence—a single, composite thing of 
Sa less intelligence than the average of 
its individuals—and my breathing 
was becoming less uneasy, when a 
woman arose from my extreme right, 
and came toward the platform. 

I thought: 

“Tf she must pass out, why doesn’t 
she go some way instead of coming be- 
tween me and this soggy audience? ” 

She came on. I hammered away. Presently I saw 
she was not going by. She had stopped, right in my 
face. I quit, in the middle of a sentence—don’t ask 
me what I thought. I didn’t think. I was paralyzed— 
lost in impenetrable fog. 


“Will You Please 
Hand Me One 
Of Those Chairs?” 


ane 


I looked down at her. 

Calmly the lady said: 

“Will you please hand me one of those 
chairs off of the platform?” 

I stood and looked at her. My under- 
lip hung down like that of a motherless 
colt. I couldn’t believe it was real. I 
pinched myself to see if I were awake. I was. Then 
I began to get mad. Without removing my eyes 
from the woman’s—she was now having the grace to 
blush a little—I walked to the back part of the stage, 
got a chair and handed it to her. She murmured that 
she was sorry she had 
bothered me. I re- 
plied fervently that 
I was as sorry as she, 
and she went away 
with the chair. I 
gathered up the shat- 
tered remains of my 
remarks and _ toiled 
on, wondering what 
minute some mother 
was going to leave her 
baby with me while 
she went shopping. 


The Public Knitter 


HE bete noir of 
the platform man 
is the public knitter. 
Usually the lady who 
brings her faney work 
to the Chautauqua 
for the afternoon is 
one not famous locally 
for her industry. She 
wishes to appear in- 
dustrious, in the eyes of those who have known her a 
long time, and to correct their belief she never works. 
Then she has heard that so many women do their tat- 
ting and knitting at the old ‘‘mother Chautauqua”’ at 
Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., and she wants the common 
herd to believe—sometimes it is true—that she had 
been to that mecca of Chautauqua patrons. 

Imagine how jocund it is to stand up and sweat your 
brain and swing your tongue and inflate your lungs and 
intone and gesture while several pairs of eyes before you 
are calmly engaged in watching the needles go through 
the goods or among the threads! It is maddening. It 
is like speaking to one individual who never looks at 
you or gives sign of hearing. The rest of the audi- 
ence melts away and that one only remains, in your 
imagination. 


I Told the Knitresses To Knit On 


Last summer I did some desperate things about that. 
In one place—Urbana, Illinois—I had the hardihood to 
tell the knittresses to knit on; that I knew it was for the 
best; that the specialists in mental diseases had all 
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agreed that there was nothing else like knitting for 
preserving the sanity of the weak-minded; that they 
prescribed it; and that while it was tough on the speaker 
to try to enlist their attention and get no results, it was 
far better so than to have them suddenly go crazy in 
the midst of the performance. Some of them stopped, 
but others knitted on, as did a lady at Sycamore, 
Illinois, when I tried similar tactics on her several 
times during an afternoon. 


The Rude Freight Train 


NOTHER bane of the business, in the rural towns 

and sometimes in the huge metropolitan county seats 
of as much as 4,000 population, is the freight train that 
passes near by. This may come under the head of 
what Goethe called ‘“‘the total depravity of inanimate 
things,’ but freight trains will wait on a siding four 
miles away till the lecturer is approaching some soft- 
pedal passage where he wants and needs his audience’s 
best hearing and their undivided attention so that he 
can speak to them gently and effectively; and then 
that train will pull up to the nearest place to the 
grounds—usually the Chautauqua is very close to a rail- 
road track; nobody knows why—and stalls. The engine 
will struggle with its train of cars, the lecturer will 
struggle harder with his train of thought, till pretty 
soon they are both stalled and are sanding the track to 
keep the wheels from slipping, and eventually the freight 
engine whistles for help and the lecturer would like to. 


Surprising Developments 


HE fascinating thing about these platform observa- 
tions is that one never knows what will happen next. 
At Denison, Texas, one night, I was talking to a huge 
tent full of people, when, right down in front, a large 
toad—and the toads in that part of the world are enor- 
mous!—began chasing a large water-bug of about two 
inches wheel-base across the open space between me and 
my audience. The front seats were full of small chil- 
dren. Now can you imagine any platformist’s being 
able to say anything half so interesting to small boys 
and girls as the sight of a frenzied toad making three- 
foot leaps (from toe to heel) after a large and hurried 
bug? I saw what the boys were looking at; I quit talk- 
ing. I never had seen such gargantuan jumps. There! 
He had him—no, barely missed by a hair’s breadth! 
The young woman who had charge of the juveniles 
arose and started to take the youngsters into custody, 
but I waved her majestically back. She thought they 
were interrupting me. I announced proudly to the 


audience that, for the moment, we children had some- 
thing more important than mere talk on our minds. We 
were watching a monster chasing a smaller monster. 


In a moment the pursued bug dodged under the plat- 


form, and though “‘the villain still pursued her,’ the 
interest in the race was over, and the children and I 
returned to our speech. 


One Little Candle’s Beam 


of sey most powerful prison warden in America is 
Sanders of Fort Madison, Iowa. He believes in mak- 
ing a prison a reformative rather a punitive institution. 
He believes in turning men out better than when they 
entered, rather than broken and far worse than ever 
before. He recognizes his limitations, and works the 
harder within them. He sees how intimately related 
with a certain phase of immorality and abnormality 
are the criminal careers of his wards, and works pa- 
tiently and hopefully along the lines left to him. 
Twenty years or more ago Warden Sanders was a 
school teacher in Northwestern Iowa, and heard Dr. 


An Afternoon Chautauqua Audience 


Ott lecture on ‘“‘Sour Grapes’’—a powerful disserta- 
tion on heredity. The young school-teacher had some- 
thing in his head to think with, and something in his 
heart to impel him to act upon his thought He did so. 
We have Warden Sanders today, and the world knows 
of his intelligent, scientific and humanizing work among 
prisoners—second only to that of Maud Ballington 
Booth, who also lectures regularly to the Chautauquas. 

Yes, it is an opportunity. It would be foolish and 
false to state that the money we get for the work doesn’t 
influence us. It enables us to keep at the work. It 
helps in a measure atone to our families for the sacrifice 


mutually made in giving up the home life that is the 
sweetest thing any of us lecturers know. But it is not 
the main object, despite the almost wholly mercenary 
attitude assumed by the Peerless and Beerless Leader. 
We do the work for the good it does to others, for the 
inspiration we can carry, the thoughts we can induce, as 
much as for the money—far more. We are not altru- 
ists. But we feel, about the work itself, as did the 
Catholic Irishman in the following yarn. 

A friend who had not seen Terrence for some years 
asked: 

“What are you working at now, Terry?” 

“T’m not worrkin’. I’m gettin’ paid fer injying 
mesilf.”’ 

“Go on, Terry! You’re not! What do you mean?”’ 

“‘T’m tearin’ down a Mithodist churrrch an’ gittin’ 
two dollars a day fer it.” 

And our usefulness to the world at large doesn’t end 
on the platform. Even the platform is a mere incident 
of our peregrinations. Our work goes on continuously 
on the road, between stations, at depots—everywhere. 
There is need for kindly, cosmopolitan, watchful, clean, 
broad-minded people on every railroad train and in 
every hotel. 


The Other Side 


lore enough of troubles—there is the other side. I 
imagine that even ere this somebody has begun to 
think: ‘“‘If that fellow doesn’t like the business why 
does he stay at it?”’ 

The question is pertinent. The foregoing was not 
complaining of the work but of some of the blemishes 
on it. You may love a man but hate the wart on his 
nose. The work itself has a fascination totally dis- 
proportionate to the financial rewards. There are men 
and women working at this, sacrificing their precious 
home life, and making less money than they could make 
at other things, just because they appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to speak face to face with the great American 
public; the chance to look into the faces of people in 
every state in the union, to get and hold their attention, 
to influence them—momentarily and with a good many 
individuals permanently—in their way of thinking. 

And is the influence shed? Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, 
specialist in eugenics, and who has been for more than 
twenty years preaching the effects of heredity, can tell 
you—citing signal instances in support of his knowl- 
edge—of the spread and growth of such influence 
through the years. Let one lecturer make one boy or girl 
think, in each of the thousand of communities where 
he has spoken, and the result seems like a miracle. 

Of some of the general and constant and unpaid 
public service the traveling lyceum worker ac- 
complishes, I shall deal in the next paper in this series. 
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What Has Been Published* 


Wilbur Mims comes to Lightning Ledge, 
presumably for a rest. He stays at the home 
of Colonel Hale, becoming deeply interested 
in the daughter of his host, Mollie. Martin 
Hale is subsequently accused of the murder 
of a revenue officer. Circumstantial evidence 
is against him; but he firmly denies the charge. 
Martin believes Brother Oliver’s son, Bud, is 
guilty of the shooting; but he claims to know 
nothing about it. Wilbur Mims and Bud are 
rivals for Mollies’ love. Bud declares his 
adoration for her; but Mollie tells him she 
loves him only as a dear friend. Upon learning 
that Mims is a member of the United States 
Secret Service, Bud tries to shoot him, know- 
ing he could be taken to prison for moon- 
shining. Mims outdoes him, agreeing not to 
arrest him for a week if Bud will promise not 
to run away within that time or again attempt 
to take his life. Bud accepts, seeing in 
the offer a chance for the escape of Martin. 


UD OLIVER leaned on the 
fence in front of his home, and 
talked rapidly to Jim Bolen. 
He was evidently giving in- 
structions, for Bolen nodded 
understandingly several times, 
and finally started away toward 
the little meeting-house. 

““My hoss is in the stable 
back thar,’’ Bud called him 
back to say, “‘An’ he can get to Dalton in two hours. 
Now, skeedaddle—tell him quick.” 

Bolen hurried away, passing Mollie Hale a couple of 
rods down the road. Bud saw her coming, and turned 
to go into the house. Then something else occurred to 
him, for he waited until she came up. Her face was 
very white, and there were traces of tears in her eyes. 

‘“Won’t you come in, Mollie?”’ he asked, gently. 

“T don’t feel very well,’’ she responded, wearily; 
“and your father preached such a strange sermon it 
quite unnerved me.” 

She turned into the yard as a matter of course, and 
went with Bud into the big sitting-room. 

“Tf you would get me a little water,’’ she suggested. 

“‘Shore,’’ said Bud heartily, and he disappeared into 
another room. 

Mollie sank into a chair, when a noise near another 
window attracted her attention, and she glanced around. 

“Mr. Mims!” she exclaimed, half rising. ‘‘I 
thought—thought you had gone.” 

Mims was about to answer when Bud returned with 
the water and handed it to the girl. She drank it the 
while her eyes lingered on Mims in fascinated wonder, 
almost fear. Bud caught the look, and his heart leaped 
with anger toward this man who had just given him 
freedom. 

“*T feel better now, thanks,’ said Mollie. 

“*Mollie,”’ said Bud suddenly, and his voice was 
harsh. “I reckin it’s a good thing you come ’cause 
thar’s something you ought to know an’ know right 
now.” 

Mims looked at him quickly. The eyes of the two 
men met, and each carried a challenge. 

“‘T hardly think, Mr. Oliver, that this is the time to 
tell her anything,’’ Mims interposed. 


66 HAT is it?”’ asked Mollie, quickly. ‘‘I feel so 
strangely an impending something—something 
horrible. It is that which has so upset me—Martin’s 
moodiness; your words to me today, Mr. Mims; and 
then Brother Oliver’s strange sermon. Tell me.” 
Bud looked at Mims. The mountaineer was tacitly 
asking permission to bring down upon the other’s head 
the hate of a woman they both loved. Mims nodded 
acquiescence. 


* This story began in the September number. Back issues will 
be sent on receipt of fifteen cents. - 
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“He Is a Spy, He Came Here as a Spy,” Mollie Went on Recklessly. 
He’ll Not Be Content Until Martin Goes to Prison” 


“Perhaps it is just as well that Miss Hale should 
know,’ he said with marked courtesy. 

Again there came into Bud’s eyes a flash of wonder- 
ing admiration for this man whose purpoges so rigidly 
crossed his own. 

““Now, Mollie,’’? Bud began, and she looked up eag- 
erly, “‘ Now, you don’t know it; but two weeks ago last 
Thursday night thar was a man killed i 

“‘Murdered,’’ interrupted Mims, quietly. 


66 MAN murdered on Lightning Ledge,’ Bud 
corrected himself impatiently. 

“*Murdered!”’ gasped Mollie. 

“Tt happened in a moonshine still on your Paw’s 
place,’ said Bud. ‘‘A week later this here man came 
to you all’s house. He’s a revenue officer.”’ 

“A member of the diplomatic Secret Service,’? Mims 
corrected. 

“Well, whatever it is,’ Bud went on impatiently. 
“* Anyhow, thar’s a man dead; an’ this feller come. I 
dunno how he knowed it for it was kept quiet here. 
You gals never even heard of it, Ireckon.’” He paused 
amoment. “I cain’t say it purty, Mollie, an’ I know 
it’ll hurt yer bad; but that man’s here to take Martin 
to the gallus for that killin’.”’ 

Mollie arose with terror in her eyes. This unspeak- 
able horror then, was what had been hanging over her. 
_ ‘Martin a murderer?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ No, no, no! 
Surely you don’t believe that—Martin? No, it can’t 
be. It’s false—a lie! Mr. Mims, you think Mar- 
tin ube 

““My duty now seems plain, Miss Hale.”’ 

“You mean you do believe it?’’ she went on, in 
anguish. ‘‘Bud, you don’t—you don’t believe Martin 
did it?”’ 

Bud stood silent, uneasy, gritting his teeth help- 
lessly, to keep back a moisture his eyes had never 
known. In his silence the girl read his conviction, anda 
storm of sobs shook her slender figure. At last she 
turned to Mims, a little more calm, a little more 
resigned. 

‘““What is there, Mr. Mims,’’ she asked, ‘‘to con- 
nect Martin with this?”’ 

“T prefer to say nothing,’’ he responded. 
only pain you.” 

“*But you must tell me, you must.” 

“Your brother was seen in the cabin immediately 
after the shooting,’’ Mims said, slowly. ‘‘He took a 
ring from the dead man’s hand. He hasit now. That 
night, Thursday . 

““Thursday?”’ she repeated. 

‘Thursday you saw him with the ring.” 

Realization of her own act in unwittingly giving 
evidence against her brother swept over the girl in a 
flash. The face that looked into Mims’ was white as 
his own; but her voice was cold and calm. The woman 
had forgotten herself; she had risen in defence of one 
she loved. 


“Tt can 


“He Imposed Upon All of Us; and Now 


“T told you that,” shesaid, bitterly. ‘‘ The questions 
you asked me, then, were to convict my brother?”’ 

Mims’ face flushed; he felt keenly the rebuke, the 
stinging contempt which lay behind the words. 

““You may remember,’’ he objected, coldly, ‘“‘that I 
stopped you when I realized what you were saying. 
My questions were cowardly. It was the instinct of a 
man whose duty it is to punish a crime.”’ 

“By forcing me to give evidence against my 
brother!’’ Mollie went on with flashing eyes. 

“To bring to punishment the man who murdered 
my brother!”’ said Mims, with the first touch of feeling 
his voice had ever betrayed. Mollie and Bud stared at 
him, amazed. ‘I’m doing my duty,’’ Mims went on, 
mercilessly. ‘‘It’s a disagreeable duty, but—a man 
who would not do a disagreeable duty because it is dis- 
agreeable would be a coward.”’ 

Mollie remembered her words and shuddered. 

““T didn’t know,”’ she pleaded. 

“You told me my duty,’’ Mims reminded her. 

“The story, then, of a near and dear one and girl 
who was loved was true?” she asked, almost breath- 
lessly. 

“‘Every word of it, Miss Hale,’’ Mims replied, feel- 
ingly. There was a little pause, and he went on: ‘‘No 
girl was ever loved more deeply than she. 


E loved her! Mollie sank down beside the table 
weeping. To Bud all this was inexplicable. He 
knew only that Mollie was suffering. He turned sud- 
enly and fiercely toward the window, with his fingers 
to his lips. Mollie glanced up at him, aroused by his 
quick step; she saw a menace in his every act. 

‘“What are you going to do, Bud?”’ She ran to him. 

“‘T’m goner give a signal!’’ He tried to free himself 
from her clinging hands. ‘‘The boys won’t never let 
that man leave this place alive.”’ 

Mollie clutched him fiercely. 

“*No, no, Bud!”’ she entreated. 

“Do you want Martin to go to the gallus?” 
demanded brutally. 

Anguish was tearing her soul. She knew the love 
she bore Martin; she knew now the love she bore Mims. 

“‘Let him give the signal, Miss Hale,’’ Mims sug- 
gested, quietly. ‘‘I should like to meet—‘the boys’.”’ 

“No, no, no!’’ said Mollie, hysterically. She clung 
to the mountaineer’s arms. ‘‘Promise me, Bud, 
promise me?”’ she entreated. 

“Why?” heasked. ‘‘ Why?’’ 

Mollie’s face flushed crimson. 

““Can’t you see? Won’t you see?”’ she pleaded. 
‘Promise me and I’ll go bring Martin here. Then 
everything may be different.” 

Bud looked down into the tearful eyes; he felt her 
hands on his shoulders, and the bitterness passed. He 
nodded his promise, and Mollie ran out of the room, off 
toward the meeting-house. Mims started out and 
Bud faced him for just an instant. 


he 


He knew. 
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“Lemme tell you now, Mistuh,’’ Bud 
said, and he shook his fist in the other’s 
face, ‘‘you ain’t goner take Martin Hale.”’ 


XIII. 


“MIY boy, I’m goner do something now 
that I’d rather die than do. Me 
an’ your Paw has been friends all our lives, 
from the time almost we left our cradles 
till now. I loves your Paw better’n any 
man in the world, ’cept my own son. But 
I am a man of God. Accordin’ to His 
word my duty lies straight befo’ me, an’ 
God knows I’d send my own son to the 
gallus if twas my duty, ‘cause I ain’t goner 
preach nothin’ to no man that I won't live 
up to myself. My sermon today was to 
myself to give me strength to do this.’’ 

Brother Oliver sat at the little rickety 
table in the living-room of his home, 
staring steadily ahead of him. His voice 
was solemn, quavering, and the aged lips 
trembled. Behind him Martin Hale paced 
back and forth across the long room, from 
window to window. He knew what was 
coming, and his white face showed that he 
knew. There was no sound save his regu- 
lar, measured tread and the slow tick- 
tock, tick-tock of the old clock in the 
corner. 

“Sometimes it appears that God ain’t 
as good to us as He might be,”’ the quaver- 
ing voice went on, ‘‘’cause then somebody 
else might have done this. It’s all about 
that killin’, Martin. Bill Ware stopped 


shadow of a doubt. Poignant grief was 
tearing at his heart; yet the thought of do- 
ing anything save what he was doing never 
occurred to him. Mims was watching him 
keenly. 

“From the fust the boys suspicioned 
you, Martin; but you denied it, an’ then 
my boy was away, an’ they, not knowin’ 
why he was away or if he would come back, 
got to thinkin’ he might have done it. My 
boy!’ There was immeasurable trust and 
confidence in the two words. ‘‘My boy! Of 
course he didn’t do it. He just couldn’t 
have. He might be wild, an’ drink licker 
an’ all that, but his raisin’ is good an’ his 
blood is clean an’ he wouldn’t do murder. 

‘“So when he come back they knowed he 
couldn’t have done it, an’ it came right 
back to you, Martin. One day when I was 
choppin’ wood, the boys come an’ told me 
all they knowed about it, knowin’ I would 
do something, I reckin. I did something— 
I went an’ told your Paw. I sorter reckin 
now, they intended it as a hint for you to 
clear out. You didn’t go. I wish to God 
you had.”’ 

Mims, pacing, nodded his head as if he 
had been convinced of something he al- 
ready knew. The old man went on: 

“Then, today, befo’ meetin’, Bill Ware 
told me they was afeard if you didn’t go 
you would be ketched by a revenue; an’ 
the boys’d hate to testify agin you. After 
meetin’, Bill come to me again an’ made 
me make a promise befo’ he told me what I 
was to do. If I’d a knowed what it was 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


you. It’s a good hoss; you can get to 
Dalton in*two hours, an’ thar’s a train 
leavin’ thar at fo’ o’clock. Go, my boy, 
an’ God forgive you for your sin.”’ 

Slowly the old preacher rose; tears were 
rolling down his stern, furrowed face. He 
turned about to face Martin—as the win- 
dow from the veranda was apparently 
thrown open and Mims entered. He 
stared at Mims in a new sudden terror— 
terror for Martin. From the yard he 
heard the voices of others coming in. 

““Whar’s Martin?” he asked, apprehen- 
sively. 

“He just—went out,’’ Mims replied, 
quietly. 

Again the old man sat at the rickety 
table. He didn’t say more because he 
feared that some chance word might be- 
tray a—a criminal whom he was shielding. 
Then, through the long window came Col- 
onel Hale, Mollie and Serepty. Mollie ran 
straight to Brother Oliver and seized his 
arm. 


‘¢7S Martin here?’ she demanded, almost 


fiercely. 
““He’s—he’s_ gone!’’ was the hollow 
answer. 


“Gone whar?’ asked the Colonel. 
‘What's the matter, Wash?” 

“Martin is accused of murder,’’ Mollie 
declared vehemently, and in her eyes 
flashed the fire which flamed at times in 
the eyes of her father. ‘‘That man is 
his accuser!’ and she pointed at Mims 
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figure. Noise- 
lessly the 
window was 
opened _ be- 
hind him. 
Instantly, 
Martin had 
caught the 
sound of a 
stealthy 
tread; but be- 
fore he could 
turn, a great 
black arm 
was thrown 
about his 
throat, stran- 
gling him. 
He felt him- 
self lifted 
bodily, as a 
child might 
have been, 
through the 
window; but 
he still 
seemed to 
hear ‘the 
sound of his 
own steps, 
pacing in the 
room. Then, 
as he stag- 
gered, there 
came a crash 
and all was 
black. Wilbur Mims paced quietly where 
Martin Hale had been; Brother Oliver, 
deaf, unhearing, still sat staring straight 
ahead. 

“Bill said all the moonshiners know you 
killed that man,’’ he continued. ‘‘They 
seed you in the cabin, they seed you lean- 
in’ over the body, they seed the pistol in 
your hand, they seed you take a ring from 
the man’s finger. You'd better give me 
that ring, Martin.” 

There was a command in the voice. 
Brother Oliver heard the methodical step 
come up behind him. The shadow of an 
arm lay across the table, and the ring 
jingled almost under this hand. It was 
the ring from Mims’ finger. 

“They told the truth,’’ exclaimed the 
old man, and there was a new tremor in his 
voice. He didn’t dare face this man whom 
he was accusing; didn’t dare because now 
he was convinced of his guilt beyond all 


I wouldn’t a done it; but I promised an’ 
now I got to keep that promise. Then he 
told me the boys’d just heard that this 
feller Mims, who’s been stoppin’ with you 
all, is a revenue, an’ he knows you killed 
that feller. My promise was to warn you 
an’ give you a chance to run away.” 

The old man’s voice rose sharply, then 
sank away again. A question was trem- 
bling on Mims’ lips. 

“T reckin none o’ the boys wanted to tell 
you theirselves, ‘cause you might think 
hard o’ them, an’ they ast me ’cause they 
knowed you couldn’t get mad with me,” 
the old man went on. “It wouldn’t have 
been the same, I reckin. Now I’ve done 
it. I ain’t done my duty; but I done it. 
You have your chance to run away an’ I 
shain’t say a word, ’cause—God help me— 
I promised I wouldn’t. Bill an’ the others 
have tied a hoss down by the crick thar, 
in the little pine thicket, an’ it’s waitin’ for 


opened and 
Bud strode 
in. The Col- 
onel ad- 
vanced to 
Mims, grief 
and anger in 
Hiswerace:. 
Then Martin 
Hale came 
back into the 
room, stag- 
gering 
through the 
window. 
Blood flowed 
down his 
forehead 
from a cut on 
his brow; 
his eyes 
stared glass- 
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ily, uncom- 
prehendingly 
on those 


about him. 
He moved his 
hands once 
or twice un- 
meaningly. 

*“Martin!’’ 
screamed 
Mollie, and 
she clung to 
him. 

“Martin, 
you're accused o’ murder,”’ said the Col- 
onel, grimly. ‘‘Is it or is it not true— be- 
fo’ your God, to me your father!”’ 

Martin swayed as he stared with filmy 
eyes; he seemed to be struggling to speak; 
again his hands moved unmeaningly. 

“It’s a lie, Martin; say it’s a lie!’’ Mollie 
screamed. ‘‘Martin, say ‘tis a lie!”’ 

‘“Answer me!”’ thundered the Colonel. 

Bud’s arms were outstretched to the 
girl, and after awhile Mollie crept into 
them moaning with dry eyes. The rough 
hand of the mountaineer stroked her hair 
gently, as Mims strode down to Martin. 

“Mr. Hale,’’ he said, quietly, ‘‘you are 
my prisoner for—murder.”’ 

Mollie’s head sank against the breast of 
the mountaineer, and she gave a little cry 
of anguish, unutterable anguish; then she 
looked up into Bud’s adoring eyes, plead- 
ingly. Her voice sunk almost to a whisper, 

“It means the (Continued on page 23) 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT CHRISTMAS 
_ BY DR. FRANK CRANE 


The Roots of Christmas 


HRISTMAS is as old as humanity. 
It is a custom whose roots are 
deeper in the soil of history than 
are the origins of any popular festival. 
Celebration of the winter solstice, about 
the twenty-first of December, took place 
among all ancient peoples; among the 
Norsemen, the Teutons, the Druids, the 
Romans, the Egyptians, the Hindus. 
This does not mean that our Christmas 
is a heathen thing. It means that Chris- 
tian civilization is a growth, and that 
throughout the ages of darkness men 
were being prepared for it, as the bulb 
through long, dark days is prepared to 
produce the lily. The story of the Christ- 
Child is the fitting climax of the dreams 
of the world. It is the pure and perfect 
bloom of all human goodness. It signi- 
fies the divinity of childhood, the natural 
beauty of humanity as it comes fresh 
from the hand of God. 


The Hand of God 


THE famous French sculptor, Rodin. 

has in the Metropolitan Museum, of 
New York, one of the most striking of all 
his works. It is a giant stone hand hold- 
ing a lump of unformed earth from which 
is being molded by the creative fingers 
amanandawoman. The pair lie newly 
formed in God’s grasp. It seems to me 
this would make a beautiful Christmas 
card; humanity in the hand of Deity. 
For it is at Christmas time that we real- 
ize that we all, men and women and 
grandfathers, are but little children. 
But yesterday we were molded, tomor- 
row we shall be shattered back, dust to 
dust. What patience, what forbearance 
and long kindness such a thought ought 
to work in us! And what beauty of rest 
and faith, to know that we lie with all 
little children in the loving Hand of God! 


The Gift of Self 


IN your plans for Christmas-giving do 

not lose sight of the fact that the best 
of all gifts is the gift of your self. In 
Lowell's ‘‘Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ Christ 
is made to say: 


“Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and 
Me.”’ 


It is not easy. Shopping in crowded 
shops may be nerve-racking, sewing and 
knitting on presents may take time, and 
the purchase of gifts suitable for all your 
circle may take a deal of money; but to 
give yourself is hardest, costliest of all. 
Your time, your attention, your interest, 
your thought, your love; to give of such 
treasures as these means to unlock the 
very vaults of the soul,.and to drag out 
the dearest riches of life. It is so much 
easier tospend a dollar on a toy than 
to spend an hour in honest effort to make 
some one happy. Im giving do not for- 
get the Gift of Self. . 


Human or Good 


WITHOUT casting any slur upon 

righteousness I say that at Christ- 
mas time what counts is not so much 
being good as being human. - It is easier 
to be human than to be good, and I am 
tempted to think that, as far as this 
troubled earth is concerned, it is more 
worth while. Have you noticed, no 
man likes to advertise that he is ‘‘good,”’ 
and the better really a person is the less 
he is disposed to claim goodness; while 
everybody wants to be human and will- 
ingly professes to be human? Goodness 
is the far-off star of perfection, which we 
follow, but few are presumptuous enough 
to say they reach. To be human, on the 
contrary, is a practical, workable, at- 
tainable virtue. 


Love’s Lavishness 


AGoOoD thing to keep in mind is that 

giving once, or doing any act of 
spirit value just once, is of no noticeable 
good. To be kind so as to have it count 
once we must be kind forty times. For- 
giveness is not real unless it reaches to 
seventy times seven. We cannot be 
properly patient one day unless we are 


patient thirty days. Somebody once 
asked Susannah, the wonderful mother of 
John Wesley, why she told her children 
the same thing over and over twenty 
times. ‘‘Because nineteen times are not 
enough,”’ she said. Did you ever notice 
Nature's lavish way? She makes a 
million apple blossoms to get a thousand 
apples; numberless eggs to produce com- 
paratively few living creatures; count- 
less men to produce one hero. When 
she waters the earth she does not care- 
fully sprinkle only the gardens and corn- 
fields; she spills her rain over the hedges 
and roads, even over the lake and the 
sea, which would seem to be wet enough. 
We must be lavish to live the life of love. 


The Higher Law of Living 


HRISTMAS is a good time to call to 

mind the truth that the higher you 
get in the realm of living the less the law 
of getting what you deserve holds true, 
and the more something for nothing 
comes into play. The very best things in 
life we never earn at all, neither indeed 
can earn. The baby does not earn his 
mother’s love; it is poured out upon him, 
as the unearned rain and sunshine from 
the beneficent heaven. No man ever 
earned the love of a good woman; who- 
ever thinks he deserves her devotion 
needs to be trounced. No woman earns 
the devotion of an honest man; it is a 
supreme gift. The best things come to us 
as gifts. Our nation with its accumulated 
wealth, in money, in schools and institu- 
tions and in moral ideals, is the gift of 
our forefathers; we never earned it. 
None of us could endure to live in the 
narrow field of mere justice and cent per 
cent, and getting our deserts; we must 
have love, which is higher than law, and 
mercy and forgiveness and human kind- 
ness, which are above justice. 


The Defenders of the Faith 


INGS and emperors used to call 
themselves ‘‘The Defenders of the 
Faith.’’ So also have done the great 
arguing theologians. Some defended the 
State, others Orthodoxy. But the real 
Faith, that keeps hearts alive and hopes 
green, is not a matter of law nor of doc- 
trine.- It is a matter of personal atmos- 
phere. Faith, in its widest sense, means 
an attitude of hope and courage and as- 
surance toward the universe, toward 
humanity and toward one’s own destiny. 
And the class of people who minister in 
the greatest degree to that kind of spirit 
is—the Babies. God didn’t make one 
set of men and women to live on forever: 
He kills them all off every thirty-three 
years or so, and supplants them with a 
new crop. So doing He keeps mankind 
from growing hard, old and disillusioned. 
Babies continually freshen the race up. 
We are human and kind and hopeful 
simply because heaven is incessantly 
raining Babies upon us. They are the 
human manna. The love and care of 
them- keeps us sweet. At Christmas, 
honor the little “‘Defenders of the Faith!’ 


The Christmas Spoilers 


‘THESE are some of the Spoilers of 

Christmas, that many a time have 
turned the day of gladness into a day of 
gloom. First of all is Self Pity. Five min- 
utes of indulgence in the luxury of feel- 
ing sorry for yourself is enough to cloud 
the whole twenty-four hours. Then come 
our Rights: on this day wipe out all your 
Rights, your dues and claims; just live 
and think for other people, and be con- 
tent to be neglected ; otherwise you cannot 
understand the Christmas kind of happi- 
ness. The Grouch is a vicious Christmas 
Spoiler: a sulky, sour-faced person (no 
matter what the provocation), who moves 
among the happy hearts of the family on 
this day, as a poison snake among the 
strawberries. Extravagance spoils any 
day, and none more than Christmas; for 
it is not love, but mean pride and self- 
display that lurks under gifts beyond 
one’s means. The simpler Christmas is 
kept, the more genuine it is. Finally, to 
get the most out of this festival, we ought 
to celebrate it as nearly as possible as the 
children do, by play and laughter and 
a whole-hearted enjoyment of existence. 
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Unscrupulous imitators are selling a mixture that 
isn’t even real chewing gum to people who want 
the clean — pure— healthful 


WRIGLEYS 


They imitate our package in colors, shape and gen- 
eral appearance. BUT they dare not use the word 
‘‘Wrigley’s.’? They dare not use the spear. 


Look before you pay. 


Make sure you get the beneficial confection 
that aids digestion, soothes the nerves, 
whitens the teeth, refreshes the mouth, 
quenches the thirst and sweetens the breath. 


Be sure its WRIGLEY’S 


LEY > 


#) Why not have the best when you can buy them #a.0% 
at such low, unheard-of Factory Prices? ( 


RANGES AND HEATERS 


Are heavily made of the highest grade, s 
ected material, beautifully finished with 


Hoosier in your own home 30 days without a 
sees, penny’s expense to you. “You can save enough 
on a single Hoosier Stove to buy your Winter's § 
<= /Euel.’* SEND TODAY for LARGE FREE CATALOG & PRICES, 


The Best in the World “Hoosier Stove Factory, 332 State St, Marion, Ind. \ 


U.S. GOVERNMENT SHIPS ALL 


lts Furs to Funsten Bros. & Co., St. Louis 


Biggest prices! Better grading! Most money by return mail! We are the largest in the world in our line. 
The biggest Canadian, American and European buyers are represented at our regular sales. This year we will 
handle the Government's Alaskan Seal output. More buyers and better prices than ever. We sell furs in larger 
quantities, get more spot cash and pay you more cash than you can get anywhere. Do all our business direct 
with you. We want $10,000,000 worth of furs—anything—from one skin up. 


4 + H Mink, coon, skunk, muskrat, fox, wolf, lynx, white weasel and all 
Big Money in Trapping (inis (ints Shited torcosh,” TRAPS AT PACTORY PRICES. 
i A Guaranteed to increase your catch or money back. Won Grand Prize at 
Funsten Animal Baits World's Fair in 1904. U.S. Government uses them. One can brought 
one man $1,199 clear profit. Only $1 acan. Write today for free Trapper's Guide, Game Laws and Trapper’s 
Supply Catalog—Fur Market Reports, Funsten Fur Shipping Tags, etc. ALL FREE. 


Funsten Bros. & Co., 1779 Funsten Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


IE: Ce BEST Lic \ | GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 


Our endless assortment of Oriental 
200 styles—carry a brilliant illumination sapoetations offers. = exceptional oppop- 
" unity for the securing ©: it 

into homes that have had Eo struggle and useful Christmas gifts. Catalog with 

Brighter than photographic illustrations makes selection 

easy. Mailed on request. Send 10 cents 

for 1 yard Japanese toweling or 6 hand- 
painted Japanese place cards. 


Safe delivery of fragile articles guaranteed. 


M. FURUYA COMPANY, Seattle, Wash. 


= 
ae 
4 43> No matter where you live you cantrya 
s 


along on oil, gas or cardles. 
acetylene or electricity and costs only two 
cents a week, Agents write to-day. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO," 
_ 371 East 5th St., Canton, UA 
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For Christmas 


give 6 pairs of Holeproof Hose, guaran- 
teed 6 months. The dealer gives youa 
signed guarantee-ticket with every 6 
pairs you buy. If one or all pairs show 
a hole—in 6 months—you get new pairs 
free to replace them. 

We figure that nearly two million people 
buy our hose regularly. That’s why we 


can afford to make hose good enough to 


stand a guarantee. Try these wonder- 
ful hose. We make the lightest weights 
if you want them. 


eleprretffesierg 


The genuine are found in your town. Write for the 
dealers’ names, we ship direct where no dealer is near, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. Ask for the 
beautiful Christmas box. 

Holeproof in cotton for men, cost from $1.50 to $3.00 a 
box of 6 pairs. For women and children, $2 to $3 a box of 
6 pairs. For infants, $1 a box of 4 pairs. 
Above boxes guaranteed 6 months. Bs 

Silk Holeproof for men, $2 for 3 pairs. 

For women. §3 for 3 pairs. 3 pairs of Sere 
silk guaranteed for 3 months. 

Write for free book. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
London, Can. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
10 Church Alley, Liverpool, Eng. 


Tfelepr: 
SilkGlores 


FOR WOMEN 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 
Cah 


For long wear, fit and style, these 
are the finest silk gloves produced. 
Made in all lengths, sizes and colors. 

Write for the illustrated book. Ask 
us for name of dealer handling them. 


Rugs, Carpets.Curtains, 
aan Furniture Blankets 
| “Direct from the Mill. 


Regal Rugs, 6x9, reversible, all-wool 
finish, $3.90; Brussello Rugs, 9x12, ex- 
iN ceptional value, $3.75; Superb 
) Brussels Rugs, 9x12, $9.00; 
y Velvets, 9x12, $17.50; Elegant 
Axminsters, 9x12, $16.80. 
Splendid Wilton Rugs, Tapes- 
try Curtains, Linoleum and 
Furniture at bed-rock prices. 
Send for new catalogue, il- 
lustrating goods in colors— 
It’s free, 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
» 2474-84 Jasper St,, Phila, 


3314 SAVED 


8 Months to Pay 
Get factory prices ou 
mea Kalamazoo Stoves— 
30 Days’ Free Trial 
A Year’s Approval Test 
and $100,000 Bank 


Bond Guarantee. 
And 


‘A Kalamazoo 2: 
‘eecer Direct to You™ Se 
Cash or Easy Payments—400 Styles 


Fine base burners—glass oven door ranges—all kinds 
and all styles, with latest improvements, Nowhere 
can you find better quality—over 250,000 buyers 
Prove it. Orders filled, freight paid, the day they 
arrive. Mail a postal card for catalog No. 170 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Smart English 
Knockabout 
Hat 


Genuine Felt 


Can be shaped to suit 

6 your fancy. Folds 

i into compact roll without 

. damaging. Silk outside band. Leather 

All head sizes. Golore: EES STEEL - GRAY, 
ent postpaid on receipt of 

Rtyle book—FRED. 2,00. 


sweatband. 
BROWN. Actual value $2.00. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Packed in.a beautifully colore -pat 
eR ining the Holiday wecka. GRA TIC °° “AME, 
PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. 0, 830 Broadway, New York City 


WHAT SHOULD BE BROUGHT TO 
THE MARRIAGE RELATION 


By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


from a young man who signed him- 

self ‘‘Reader.’’ In his boyhood he 
had been rather wild; when he was still 
in his teens he fell in love with a girl 
whose father was well-to-do, and she 
returned his love. He had no money and 
not much education, and he thought him- 
self too young to marry. He determined 
to leave his Pennsylvania home to go 
west and make his fortune, and he asked 
the girl to wait for him. But she pre- 
ferred to marry someone with definite 
prospects and possessions. The young 
man went west and prospered. He 
writes: 

“T sit on a grand canyon wall, looking 
over a valley where I can see a herd of 
cattle and horses and little buildings sur- 
rounded by broad acres of land. But I 
am lonesome. When I meet girls whose 
fathers are wealthy, my thoughts go 
back to the past and I do not seek a wife 
among them. When I am with girls 
whose fathers have about what I have, 
I find they are looking for men of greater 
wealth. When I am with girls whose 
fathers are poor, I am afraid they are in- 
terested in me only for what I have. 
There must be thousands of girls just 
like my dear mother and like other 
mothers who married for love. And 
there are many men like myself who 
think girls are like banks: you must show 
security if any business is to be done.’’ 

All of us, like ‘‘Reader,’’ wish to be 
loved for ourselves alone. As he is still 
young, he will no doubt some day meet 
the right girl, and then his fears will slip 
away from him, and he will trust his 
happiness. There are countless girls 
ready to love a man for himself, and ap- 
preciative of whatever he can provide. 
In general, there are but two sorts of 
people who are afraid they will not be 
loved for themselves alone—girls with 
money or with some equivalent advan- 
tage, and men in the same situation. 
This doubt only assails them when they 
are considering a party not so well en- 
dowed in fortune as themselves. Some- 
times a very pretty girl will fear that she 
is being loved for her beauty, but that 
qualm can very easily be soothed away. 

While all persons wish to be loved for 
themselves alone, there are many who 
seem to have their power of loving 
under admirable control. They deter- 
mine to choose life-partners who have 
plenty of money. Such people may know 
a great deal of happiness, though it is not 
the high kind of happiness such as comes 
to those who are incapable of the remot- 
est sort of worldly calculation. It is a 
better happiness, at least, than comes to 


S “irom weeks ago, a letter came to me 


men and women who marry for money 
solely. If these know happiness at all, 
it is less than that of the beasts of the 
field, and only too often they pay a 
heavy price for their worldly comforts. 


What Life Partnership Means 


ET, in the most disinterested mar- 
riage, something more than love has 
to be considered. A young man, start- 
ing to make his way in the world, may not 
ask for wealth with the girl he loves, but 
he has aright to expect good health, good 
habits, and a sound knowledge of house- 
keeping in all its phases. He is marrying 
not only the woman he loves but a busi- 
ness partner, from whom he should ex- 
pect competency. The girl is being 
loved for herself alone, but expertness 
should be a.part of this self. A young 
woman, in making her marriage, may not 
ask for money, but she should expect her 
husband to have good health and habits, 
certain work, and some savings. He, 
too, is being loved for himself alone, but 
he should have too much self-respect to 
offer a girl any less than a competent self. 
To ask this much of a life-partner is 
not sacrificing love to worldiness. It is 
merely showing a due consideration to 
the next generation. ‘‘Love comes first, 
and marriages are made in heaven,”’ said 
a young couple whose friends tried to dis- 
suade them from an immediate marriage. 
The girl was only eighteen; she had al- 
ways been delicate, and her family had so 
spared her all tasks that she knew noth- 
ing of housekeeping. The youth was 
only twenty-two, an orphan, without 
backing or money, and with a position in 
a newly started firm as bookkeeper at 
sixty dollars a month. The two eloped. 
In a year they were in debt because of the 
girl’s ignorance of home-making; in two 
years they had a baby and were still 
deeper in debt; in three years the firm 
with which the husband was connected 
gave up business. He found that book- 
keepers were a drug in the market in his 
home town, and he had to put his wife 
and child in her parents’ home while he 
went to another city to seek for work. 
Meanwhile, their love had worn thin be- 
cause of their lack of preparation in meet- 
ing bread-and-butter problems. They 
ceased to believe that marriages were 
made in heaven and that love was all. 
If they had waited till the girl’s health 
had improved, until she had learned 
how to manage a home, and until the 
young man had accumulated some sav- 
ings and had made sure of a position in a 
solid firm, they would not have suffered 
disillusionment and humiliation. 


OUR COMRADES’ COUNCIL 


Note—Mrs. Warren will readily answer any question that bears on the subject on which she 
writes. Owing to the enormous edition of our publication, no letter can be answered in these col- 


umns under two months from the date of receipt. 
should enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


He Is Ambitious to Go on the Stage 


EAR MRS. WARREN—I am a 
young man of twenty-four, ambi- 
tious of learning to sing. I can do fairly 
well, and have a clear strong second 
tenor voice; but I would like to know if 
taking vocal lessons would put me in 
line to sing on a stage or odeon, or any- 
where that I could make a few dimes, as 
I am in a government position and have 
a lot of spare time to put in at night. 
Would it pay me to take lessons? I sang 
in public several times, and was ap- 
plauded for same. I am not bashful. 
Can a vocal teacher cultivate a voice to 
a clear sound, and make a good singer of 
a person who has ambitions? 
C-AS ID. 
Unless you have a remarkably good 
voice and enough money to study and 
support yourself for some five years, you 
had better keep to your present safe 
work, and take just enough lessons to 
cultivate your voice for your own pleas- 
ure and that of your friends; perhaps, 
since you live in a city, you could finally 
get a church position and be paid for 
that. Openings such as you speak of are 
rare; even if you attained one, unless you 
were a great singer, you could not count 
on steady work, nor could you carry on 
what you did have and go on with your 


Correspondents who want a prompt reply 
Letters must bear the writer’s real name. 


present occupation. A few months ago 
the ‘‘Saturday Evening Post’’ had- two 
good articles on this subject. A good 
teacher can do wonders for a voice, but 
only if there is something to build on. 


He Takes Too Much for Granted 


EAR MRS. WARREN—I have been 
seeing a great deal of a boy friend 
for about two months. He has been 
showing me very good times, and I have 
enjoyed his company; but every time I 
go anywhere in the evening with my girl 
friends, he is sure to be there also and to 
accompany me home without asking me, 
as though it were understood. Is it 
proper for him to do this? Lately he has 
been saying things to me which show that 
he is getting to think too much of me; and 
I feel that I can never be any more than 
a friend to him. Will you please tell me 
what to do? Troubled. 
Why not say to your friend that you 
would rather that he asked you before- 
hand if he might offer his escort, because 
you think that between friends of the 
opposite sex too much should not be 
taken for granted. The ensuing con- 
versation will doubtless give you the op- 
portunity to show him indirectly that 
you do not wish to hurt him by en- 
couraging false hopes. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


President 
Suspenders 


°*A pair for every suit’’ 


makes any man’s Mer- 
ry Christmas last 
through the year— 
saves time and temper 
every time he dresses. 
Try it and see! One 
pair will please your 
men-folks—two or 
three willdelight them. 


The 12 beautifully design- 
ed boxesaddthefinaltouch 
tothe ever-welcome, ever- 
useful gift. Atstores every- 
where, or postpaid 50c. 


“Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure ‘‘Shirley President’’ is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass, 


This Suit Is Yours 
for One Hour’s Work 


Wear it, and when your friends admire it, 
simply take their orders for one like it or 
their choice from our large selection. In that 
way you can earn all the clothes you want. 
It's easy, for our suits have class 


sticking out all over them and sell like 
wildfire, and no wonder, for they are 
nifty, swell, and up-to-date. Every 
one made to measure and guaran- ff 
teed to fit. 24 hours’ examination 

allowed, And the lowest prices known. |; 


We Pay Expressage on Everything ye 
You don’t have to invest a cent. We 

go the limit with our men. We furnish 

everything you need free in our i 


Big, Complete Outfit 


We take the risk. You will make 
good. Hundreds are now wearing the 
swellest suits in town without costing 
thema cent. You can do it. 


Act Quick. Get Busy. Send Us a Postal 

Simply write your name ona _ postal 
and send it today. The outfit and our 
gread offer will come to you by return 
mail. 


PARAGON TAILORING CO., 
Dept. 1218 CHICAGO 


Advance Suggestions for 


Christmas Gifts 


We have prepared for the 


Christmas Gift Season 6 Novelties 


Send a stamp and we will forward full directions for 
making and other interesting matter. 


; than busy dur- 
Act promptly 3 niremor than pusy dure 
Isaac D. Allen Co., 521 Winter St., Boston 


SUNSHINE OR RAIN? 


White’s Weather Prophet tells 24 hours mn 
advance what the weather will be. When 
bad weather approaches the Witch 
comes out of the door; Hansel and 
Gretel foretell good weather. Very 
useful and ornamental. No home 
should be without one. 


An Ideal Xmas Gift 


Size 6% x7¥ inches. Fully guaran- 
teed. Instructions with each prophet. 
Re prepaid to any address in 

. S. or Canada upon receipt a, 
$1.00 Agents Wanted. aged 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. 18, 419-E. Water SL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


UE. BIRD _® a ay od Wale i 
BL @< pane TAEROPLANE 
x “Anldeal Christmas Gift for Boys 


feos 
This is the swiftest, longest-flying toy aeroplane o 


EL $ 
p 1.50, and the 


4 
time send us the names of five of his friends will be Sipaint: 
some 


ARAN’ D. 
ideal’ Model Aeroplane Supply Catalog, 5 cents. 


Ideal Aeroplane Supply Co.,2:25%823¢ 


TR eae 


AT FACTORY COST 
We pay highest prices for Fur: d sell Guns, Tra) Supplies, 
etc., AT FACTORY COST. Write for FREE CATALOG, 
TRAPPERS’ GUIDE, and Fur Price List, 
E. W. BIGGS & CO., 105 Biggs Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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KEEPING THE HANDS AND ARMS 
YOUNG- LOOKING 


By MME. JEANNE LA PLACE 


T is said that there is no girl or woman 
who has not something beautiful 
about her. To one it may be a beau- 

tiful complexion; to another, a lovely 
head of hair; to another, shapely hands 
and arms. 

It has been often told that beauti- 
ful women very rarely have attractive 
hands, and 
if you pay 
special atten- 
tion to this, 
you will no- 
tice that in 
most instan- 
ces itis true. 
However, I 
donot attrib- 
ute this to 
any trick of 
nature. I 
think it is 
because the 
beautiful 
woman uses 
all her spare 
time caring 
for her com- 
plexion, her 
teeth, and 
her hair; and 
almost for- 
gets she has 
such things 
as hands. I 
know a girl 
who has ir- 
regular, al- 
most homely 
features, but 
naturally a 
good com- 
plexion anda 
goodcolor. 

These add a great deal of charm to her 
appearance, and with her dimpled el- 
bows, her well-shaped hands and arms, 
and the softness and whiteness of them, 
make one forget to notice the irregular- 
ity of her features. 


Swollen Veins and Enlarged Knuckles 


"THERE is nothing that will mar the 

youthfulness of your hands so quick- 
ly as swollen veins or enlarged knuckles. 
Massage with a bleaching cream will 
partially reduce this swelling. It will 
also be well for you to form the habit of 
holding the arms upward frequently, to 
relieve this congestion. I may add that 
you must avoid the lifting of heavy 
weights, because, once the bones are en- 
larged, and the hands stretched, it is al- 
most impossible to change their size. 
You must also remember, in doing house- 
work, that extremely hot water, strong 
lyes, and soaps are your bitter enemies. 
If you do your own washing, be careful 
about exposing the hands to the cold, 
after having them in hot soapy water. 
_ Jn the case of large knuckles, I must 
say that prevention is easier than cure. 
Large joints are more noticeable if the 
hands are thin. Soak your hands in 
warm olive oil for ten minutes daily, and 
in afew weeks they will be soft and plump. 


Can the Hands Be Made Smaller? 


AN old pair of loose kid gloves, worn 

at night, after an astringent has been 
applied, will do wonders in keeping the 
handssmall, and alsoin breaking down the 
fatty tissues. However, if the bones are 


Every Woman Should Learn to Do Her Own 
Manicuring 


large, reducing the flesh will only succeed 
in making the bones more prominent, and 
the hands look old and even larger. It 
would be better for you to spend your 
time making them soft and white, and in 
keeping your nails well manicured. 
Large hands that are well cared for, have 
a charm of their own, and express ability 
and strength 
of character 
of the pos- 
sessor. Re- 
member, fin- 
ger-nails that 
are cleaned, 
filed and soft- 
ly polished, 
have much to 
do with the 
loveliness of 
the hands. 
Full direc- 
tions will be 
mailed, upon 
request and 
receipt of 
stamped, ad- 
dressed en- 
velope, for 
the home 
Manicure, 
and the 
utensils re- 
quired. 


To Soften and 
Whiten Elbows 


IRST of 
all it 
must be re- 
membered 
that the el- 
bows must 
not be used as a prop for the chin. It not 
only gives the elbow a “‘rusty’’ appear- 
ance, but is a bad habit for one to get 
the head used to being held up. The fol- 
lowing elbow-dimple cream will be found 
valuable: 

Lanoline, 5 ounces; spermaceti, 14 
ounce; mutton tallow, 5 ounces; cocoanut 
oil, 2 ounces; oil of sweet almonds, 4 
ounces; tincture of benzoin, 1 drachm; 
extract of Portugal, 4 ounces; oil of 
neroli, 20 drops. 

Put the fats and oils in a double boiler, 
and heat over a low flame, until the mix- 
ture creams easily; then add the extract 
slowly, stirring with a fork. Add the 
tincture drop by drop, and continue 
beating the cream untilit hardens. After 
giving the elbows a good scrubbing 
with your camel’s hair complexion brush 
or a rough towel, apply a good portion of 
this cream, and bind in soft clean cloths 
which should be left on over night. Wash 
in warm water, in the morning, and apply 
an astringent. 


Housework Develops and Beautifies the arms 


T is no idle speech to say that the 

woman who must sweep, scrub, and 
help with the gardening, has a better 
chance of pretty lines for her arms and 
hands than the person who is idle. Any 
exercise that increases the circulation, 
and develops the muscles of the arms, is 
excellent. 

Thus you find you have only a few 
things to remember to gain for yourself 
beautiful hands and arms: The lines of 
the arms, the texture of the skin, the 
shape of the hands, and care of the nails. 


Questions and Answers 


Questions of interest regarding health and beauty will be answered in these columns. 
answers or beauty formulas by mail must send self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Those desiring 
Address, Mme. Jeanne La 


Place, care Woman’s World. No attention will be paid to requests for formulas unless postage is enclosed. 


Peggy—Since you have done all you 
can in the way of caring for the skin, 
eating and exercising properly, and still 
have a poor color, and pimples on your 
face, I think it would be well to consult 
your physician, and determine if you do 
not need a blood tonic or other treat- 
ment. Do not be discouraged; the 
pimples will probably soon disappear. 

Kate M.—You ask me to send you 
beauty formulas, but do not mention 
which one you desire. . As I have so 
many formulas, each for entirely differ- 
ent uses, you will have to be more ex- 

plicit. You also failed to enclose stamp. 


Minneapolis—If the hair is split at the 
ends, I would advise you to go to a good 
hair-dressing establishment and have the 
hair singed. This should be done about 
twice a year. A shampoo in borax water 
once or twice a week soon lightens the 
hair. One teaspoonful in two quarts of 
water is sufficient. Always brush the 
hair well before retiring, giving your 
scalp a good massage with the tips of the 
fingers to keep the scalp loose from the 
head. All ruffing of the hair, and wear- 
ing of rolls, tend to kill the roots of the 
hair. I shall be glad to mail a good hair 
tonic, upon receipt of request from you. 


“Paint Your Cheeks 


AS the good advice 
seriously given by a 
physician to a young 
girl who asked how to re- 
tain her beauty! Con- 
tinuing, the doctor said: 
“Take brisk, long walks 
in the early morning and 
after the sun goes down. 
“Massage your face 
with A.D.S. Peroxide 
Cream. It is one of the few 
face preparations that are 
helpful and not harmful. 


“Deep draughts of air 
into the lungs force rich, 
red blood into the pale 
face and with the help of 
Peroxide Cream and 
the massage will 


““*Paint your cheek from 
the Inside.’ 


“You know, A.D.S. Peroxide Cream is a mild skin-whitener. 

“Tt carries a small quantity of Peroxide—just enough to aid in the 
antiseptic and beautifying work it does. 

“Tt chases tan and freckles away and in connection with plenty of 
fresh air corrects a sallow, expressionless skin. Pimples disappear—quick. 


“It removes poisonous dust from 
blackheads and blotchy skin. 


reasons 


“Just look at my hands!” is the first 
despairing cry of nearly every woman 


who does her own housework 


Hot water brings redness. 
brings roughness. 


And the heat of the range steals away the 


delicate texture of the skin. 
Household duties may be good 


but they are beauty wreckers which make 
many thousands of women grow old before 
It will happen to you unless you 


their time. 
take a simple precaution. 


The woman without a maid can keep her 
skin soft, white and expressive as her more 
fortunate sister by using A. D. S. Peredixo 


Cream every night. 


Use it in connection with A. D. S. Peroxide 
Soap and you’ll never have cause 


ashamed of red rough hands. 


yee3/ 52 


CREAM © 


tj 


ee 


Does not grow hair. 


6c * 48 
You, who possess beauty and girlish contour of cheek and neck now, 
need never suffer the disadvantage of a bad skin if you take my advice 
and use A.D.S. Peroxide Cream night and morning.’ For these same 


A. D. S. Peroxide Cream (idem2"« 
is a blessing to the 


Woman Without a Maid 


Laundry soap 


Co-operative manufacturing enables the A. D. S. to give you, in A. D.S. Perexido Cream for 25e 
twice the quantity of the finest imported dollar 
French Creams, and the quality is superior. 


From the Inside!” 


the pores which cause pimples, 


Peredixo 


= 


The Washtub 


Hot Water Spoils 
the Hands 


exercise 


The Dustihage: 


Peredixo Cleanses 
Softens Red 
Rough Hands 


to be 


) Prove it for yourself. 


$250 to $10,000 | A'S, CS 3, at of 
Reward for Genius 


Cream. You’ll agree it 
is the best face cream 
you ever used or you 
can bring back the rest 
and get your money. 


Seventeen thousand 
druggists, comprising 
the A. D. S., the largest 
co-operative Society in 

mvrica will pay 
amounts between the 
above sums for any prac- 
tical improvement jn th: 
formula of A, Dp. S. 
Peredixo Cream or other 
leading A. D.S. prep- 
arations. This offer is 
open to Chemists, Col- 
lege Professors, Drug- 
gists and Physicians. 

Samples will be sent 
without charge upon of- 
ficial request from lead- 
ing colleges and labor- 
atories. 


American Druggists 
Syndicate 
217-240 Borden Ave., 

L, I. City 


Please send me sam- 
ples of Peredixo Cream 
for which I enclose 2 
cents, 


American Druggists Syndicate 
Laboratories: Greater New York 


Branches in Leading Cities 


Crisco is delicious and 
wholesome, even when 
served cold. 


Suet pudding must be eaten 
*‘piping hot’? to taste best, 
because suet is a hard fat, 
requiring great heat to become 
thoroughly melted. It hardens 
when cold, and so is unpalatable 
and hard to digest. 


But Crisco Plum Pudding 
may be served cold or hot with 
cold or hot sauce. It remains 
fresh indefinitely. Clip this 
recipe and pin on the kitchen 
wall for further reference. 


RISCO | 


for Frying -for Shortenin 
j54 Cake Making. 


English Plum Pudding 


1 cupful bread crumbs 

1 cupful flour 

1 cupful brown sugar 

33 cupful Crisco 

1 teaspoonful salt 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 

1 teaspoonful mixed spices 

3 eggs 

1 cupful milk 

45 cupful seeded raisins 
+4 cupful chopped candied citron peel 
1 cupful currants 
“3 cupful chopped preserved ginger 


4 cupful brandy *& 


*s cupful chopped English walnut meats 
Mix flour with bread crumbs, add Crisco, 
sugar, salt, baking powder, spices, nuts, 
fruit, milk, eggs well beaten and brandy. 
Pour into a Criscoed mold, cover with 
greased paper and steam steadily for four 
hours. Turn out and serve with liquid or 
hard sauce, ¥& Brandy may be omitted, 


New Cook Book Free 


By Marion Harris Neil, Cookery Editor, 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Gives 250 original 
recipes, is attractively illustrated. It tells 
the interesting story of Crisco’s discovery 
and manufacture, It is free. There is also 
a quality edition of this book containing a 
total of 615 Neil Recipes and a Calendar 
of Dinners—365 menus of original and 
tasty meals. This book is bound in blue 
and gold cloth and is sent for five 2-cent 
stamps. In writing for either, address 
Dept. 012, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


his pudding made with 
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By ELDORA LOCKWOOD DOW 


SUGGESTIONS AND HELPS FOR 
THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


IRST of all, the mince-meat for pies 
may be made as long before Christ- 
mas as desired, and the first baking 

of pies made hefore the mince-meat mix- 
ture is cooked. These pies should be 
baked at least an hour. 


Mince-Meat 


Three pounds beef (from the round), 5 
pounds apples (pared and cored), 2 table- 
spoons of mace, 1 tablespoon of salt, 1144 
pints molasses, 4% pound citron, 6 
oranges, 2 tablespoons of cinnamon, 14 
pound kidney suet, 1 teaspoon of cloves, 
1 pound raisins, 1 pound of currants, 
3 pints of boiled cider, 1 pound of sugar, 1 
nutmeg grated; syrup from sweet pickles, 
jelly, or preserves may be added to taste. 

Pass the meat, suet and 
apples through the _ food 
chopper, or chop fine in a 
wooden bowl. Add the other 
ingredients: the raisins seed- 
ed, the currants 
carefully washed 
and dried, and the 
citron cut in thin 
small slices. Wash 
the oranges, and 
grate only the yel- 
low rind into the 
mince-meat. The 
oil which imparts 
the orange flavor is 
found in small cells 
just below the outer 
yellow skin. These 
gratings either from 
lemons or oranges 
should be used spar- 
ingly, as they dis- 
turb digestion fre- 
quently. The juice 


in pieces), whites of 3 eggs, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Cover the fruit with the fruit juice and 
allow it to cook for several hours. Mix 
the ingredients in the order given in the 
usual manner. Bake for fifty minutes 
in a moderate oven. Cover with boiled 
frosting, and a coating of chocolate over 
the boiled frosting if desired. This keeps 
the cake deliciously moist and fresh for 
a long time. 


Filled Cookies a Delight 


One-half cup melted lard, 1 cup sugar, 
1 teaspoon cream of tartar, 144 teaspoon 
soda, 2-3 cup of sweet milk, flour to make 
dough which will roll thin. i 

Cut with any shaped cooky cutter de- 
sired. Place in the center 
of each cooky a spoonful of 
the filling; place another 
cooky on top of it with the 
edges even. Press the edges 
together and bake 
.as any other cooky. 


The Filling 


One cup chopped 
raisins, 14 cup sug- 
ar, 2 level table- 
spoons of flour, 4 
cup boiling water. 

Mix the _ sugar 
and flour together; 
stir it into the hot 
water (not boiling). 
When thoroughly 
blended allow to 


chopped raisins; stir 
well and allow to 
cool before using 


Miniature Christmas Tree Set in the Fruit Cake to Decorate the Table. The 
Candles Should Be Lighted Only Long Enough to Make It Realistic, as 
Their Constant Dripping Would Spoil the Cake 


of the oranges is added last. Mix the in- 
gredients thoroughly, and make pies at 
once, or cook and seal in jars. 


Chocolate Fruit Cake 


HIS cake keeps nicely, and may be 
made a week or more before Christ- 
mas. It is especially desirable if there is 
to be company during Christmas week. 
One-third cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 14 
cup cocoa, yolks of 3 eggs, 44 cup water, 
114 cups flour (bread flour is best for this 
cake), 3 teaspoons baking powder, 1 tea- 
spoon of cinnamon, 14 teaspoon of salt, 
4 cup candied cherries, 4% cup raisins 
(seeded and cut in pieces), 2 tablespoons 
fruit juice, 44 eup of walnut meats (cut 


The filling should be made before the 
cookies are mixed. 


Cakes and Candies the Children Can Make 


USE the cooky recipe given for the 
filied cookies. Allow the children to 
cup shapes of animals, stars, etc., from 
stiff white paper. Roll the dough thin, 
and cut around the pattern with a knife. 
Cocoa, chocolate, caraway, nuts and 
raisins, with any desired flavoring, may 
be added to this cooky dough. In this 
way one recipe will make a variety of 
cookies. Then the ways of decorating 
are numerous, Children can _ easily 
make a frosting of the beaten white of an 
egg and enough confectioner’s sugar to 


boils Ladd, thes 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


More 
| economical 
for cooking 
and givesa 

better flavor 


‘», Use Carnation Milk in your 
” daily cooking and you won’t 
spend as much money for but- 
ter and cream. 


Carnation Milk reduces the cost 
of running your table—it gives veg- 
etablesand all cooked foods a richer, 
more appetizing flavor. 


Carnation 
IMU 


From Contented Cows 


When youopen Carnation Milk it is 
really pure, sweet milk—not the day- 
old milk usually supplied in bottles, 
Start using Carnation Milk today— 
at your grocer’s. Ask him for our 
recipe book—full of latest recipes— 


it’s free, or write us. 


Milk Company 
General Offices: 
Seattle, U.S. A. 


Be? 


pana 


use Bakers 
Shredded Coconut 


because itis always pure 


and fresh and clean. 
In dust-proof cartons. 


Send for our useful 
recipe Look 


FRANKLIN BAKER CO. 
Philadelphia 


$28510°40 Week 


Main St. ambride 


Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


‘Mothers, send us this advertisement 
and your address on a postcard, with druggist's 
name, and we will mail you a Ball-cup Nipple 
totry. Fits any small,neck bottle. Only nipple 
with open food-cup and protected orifice at bot- 
tom—will not collapse, feeds regularly. Out- 
lasts ordinary nipples. Only one to a family. 


State baby’s age, kind and quantity of food. Half Section 
Hygeia Nursing B 1357 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


DECEMBER, 1913 


Send for our 
candy recipes and 


ponies i? Cs ns 


MAKE YOUR | 
XMAS CANDY | 


It is easily made into any 
form —is inexpensive — de- 
lights and satisfies every 
member of the family. 


KNOX Peanut Dainties 


l.envelope Knox Gelatine 
¥% cup cold water 34 cup boiling water 
2 cups light brown sugar 
2 cups roasted peanuts, chopped 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
t 
: 
i 
i 
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Soak gelatine in the cold water 10 min- | 
utes. Add sugar to the boiling water and : 
when dissolved add the gelatine and boil + 
slowly 15 minutes. Remove from fireand | 
add 1 cup of the peanuts and 1 tablespoon- 
ful Jemon juice (or 4 teaspoonful of the 
Lemon Flavoring found in the Acidulated 
package dissolved in a little water). i 


Wet pan in cold water and turn mixture 
into it to depth of 14 inch. Let stand 
over night; cut in squares and roll in ~ 
ground peanuts. i 


Send for this FREE Recipe Book 


An illustrated book of recipes for Candies, 
Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, Ice Creams, 
Sherbets, Salads, etc., sent FREE for your 
grocer’'s name. Pint sample Jor 2 cent stamp 
and grocer’ S 2ame, 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 


12 Knox Avenue Johnstown, WN Y. 


MERRELL- SOULE 


NONE 


SUCH 


Put the “Eat in 


MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


None Such Pie 


Has Been a Household 
Word for 30 Years 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
MAKERS OF FOOD PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1868 


WV HITE FLAME 


ir old kerosene lamps and lanterns 
ge a 2 white light better than electricity or gas. 


bles your light. Saves oil. NO MANTLE TO BREAK. 
Guaranteed Safe and Reliable. Delights every user. Send 
now for complete sample postpaid 35cts., stamps or coin. 
3 fo for r Sl. MONEY “BACK IF NOT SATISF, ACTORY. 


LUSIVE TERRIT! 


WHITE FLAMELIGHT CO. 63 Clark Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


spread nicely. A few red candies and 
some citron for the making of leaves fur- 
nish attractive decorations. Frosting is 
nicely used with cookies by placing two 
cookies together, back to back, with a 
layer of frosting between. 


Orange Turkish Paste 


TH REE level tablespoons of gr anuiaes 

gelatine, 2-3 cup orange juice, 2 cups 
granulated sugar, 4% cup of cold water, 2 
tablespoons lemon juice, gratings from 
the yellow rind of the orange, 4% cup 
candied cherries, chopped fine. (These 
may be be omitted without materially 
affecting the candy.) 

Soak the gelatine in the orange juice 
until it has absorbed the liquid. Dis- 
solve the sugar in the water over a slow 
fire. When the sugar is dissolved add 
the softened gelatine and heat the mix- 
ture to boiling point. Then boil twenty 
minutes after boiling begins. If gas is 
used care must he taken to prevent the 
mixture from sticking to the bottom. 
When it has boiled twenty minutes re- 
move from the stove, slightly cool, and 
add the lemon juice and fruit. Pour 
into an unbuttered bread pan to cool. 
The orange peel gratings are added to 
the mixture while boiling. Tie them ina 
clean cheese cloth and allow them to re- 
main in the mixture five minutes. 

The candy or paste should stand in a 
cool place twenty-four hours before un- 
moulding. When ready to unmould and 
cut, sift confectioner’s sugar over the top 
of the paste and sprinkle it over the 
hands. Run a sharp knife around the 
edge of the pan to loosen it, then care- 
fully and slowly pull the paste from the 
pan. Have the mixing-board sprinkled 


with sugar, and as the paste is pulled 
from the pan lay it top-side down on the 
sugared board. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar; cut in small squares. 


Candy Loaf 


Into a square tin of the desired size 
pack a layer of white candy. Press into 
the tin firmly and evenly. On top of 
the layer of white place a layer of pink; 
press into place; and on top of the pink 
layer place another of chocolate or yellow. 


Uncooked Fondant 


EAT the white of one egg, and add to 

it one tablespoon of sweet cream. 
Roll and sift some powdered sugar, and 
stir enough into the egg and cream mix- 
ture to make a stiff cake, which can be 
moulded into shape. Divide the cake 
into several pieces, and add to one a little 
melted chocolate and vanilla to flavor. 
To another portion add a few drops of 
red raspberry juice, and flavor with rose. 
To another portion a bit of yellow vege- 
table coloring paste, and flavor with 
lemon. Mints are made by using the 
green color paste and a drop or more of 
oil of mint. With these colors and flavors 
a variety of candies may be made. 
Chopped nuts and candied fruits give 
more variety. This simple recipe can 
furnish pleasant employment for a table 
full of children. The only utensils 
necessary are the mixing dishes, spoons, 
and egg beater. The flavorings, color- 
ings, nuts, fruits, and dishes for different 
colors are grouped in the center of the 
table within reach. When the candy is 
moulded it should be covered with oiled 
paper and put in a cool place. 


MENUS FOR CHRISTMAS WEEK 


Christmas Dinner 


Grape Fruit Clear Soup 
Olives Celery 
Baked Goose or Roast Turkey, 
Gooseberry Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Boiled Onions 
Apple and Celery Salad 
Plum Pudding or Ice Cream and Cake 


e 
A Dinner Without Turkey 


Tomato Soup 
Roast Beef with Brown Potatoes 
Baked Bananas Squash 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
Mince Pie 
Recipe given in October number for 
baked bananas. 


Potato Stuffing for Roast Goose 


with 


Four cups hot mashed potatoes, 2 

teaspoons onion juice, 44 teaspoon 
pepper, 2 teaspoons salt, 2 tablespoons 
butter, yolks of 2 eggs, 14 cup cream, 
1 tablespoon of parsley. 

Mix the onion juice, pepper, salt and 
butter with the potato; add the cream to 
the beaten yolks, and mix them with the 
potato; add chopped parsley last. 


Christmas Night Supper 


AVERY simple lunch served on a small 

table or tray before the open fire 
gives pleasure to both old and young. In 
addition to the cold sliced meat, jelly 
and bread, some cookies or cake, apples, 
toasted marshmallows and nuts may be 
served. ‘The children will delight in 
toasting marshmallows for grown-ups 
as well as themselves. The marsh- 
mallows and apples are well placed on the 
mantel. This affords more space on the 
small serving table for the other neces- 
sary things. 

When the meal is finished the dishes 
are piled on the table and carried from 
the room to be cared for later. 

If there is no open fire, supper may be 
easily and happily served cafeteria 
style from the dining table, or even from 
the kitchen. For this service the plates, 
knives, forks, napkins, cups and saucers 
are placed in a_ convenient place. 
Each one helps himself to these things, 
and is served to whatever food is pre- 
pared. It may be an oyster soup in a 
saucepan on the stove, or escalloped 
oysters in a baking dish. The tea or 
cocoa is prepared and stands beside the 
cups. When the plate is filled and the 
drink poured, they are carried to the 
living room or dining room, as preferred. 


A Dinner in Which Some of the Left-overs 
Are Used 


Celery Soup 
Cold Sliced Turkey 
Dressed Lettuce 
Steamed Fruit Cake with Pudding S 


Potato Balls 


sauce 


HE first dinner following Christmas 

is not necessarily the best time to 
utilize the left-overs; still, unJess one has 
a very good place to Store food, it is de- 
sirable to use them as soon as possible. 
It has been said that the best way to 
utilize left-overs is not to have any. 
However, there are surely to be left- 
overs from the holiday meals, and there 
are many attractive and appetizing 
ways in which they may be served. 

If the roast fowl is large enough, it 
should be carved from one side only for 
the Christmas dinner. It is then re- 
heated, turned and served for a second 
dinner. After this second meal it may 
be served in several ways; such as, 
turkey souffle, croquettes, minced on 
toast or hot biscuits; turkey and oyster 
pie, or turkey soup. 


Turkey Croquettes 


One and three-fourths cups chopped 
cold turkey, 4% teaspoon celery salt, 1 
teaspoon lemon juice, 1 teaspoon finely 
chopped parsley, % teaspoon salt, a 
dash of pepper, afew drops of onion juice, 
1 cup thick white sauce. 

Mix these ingredients in the order in 
which they are given; cool and shape as 
desired; roll in beaten egg; cover with fine 
crumbs, and cook in deep fat. 


Thick White Sauce 


Two and one-half tablespoons of but- 
ter, 14 cup of flour, 1 cup milk, 14 tea- 
spoon salt. 

Melt the butter in the upper part of a 
double boiler. When melted, but not 
brown, stir into it the flour, and when 
blended add the milk and stir constantly 
until dissolved. When it begins to thick- 
en put the dish over water and cook 
slowly until thick and smooth. Cool and 
add to the croquette mixture. 


Turkey Soup 


For this dish the bones are put into a 
stew pan with any bits of meat and 
dressing and stewed in water. Fry one- 
half an onion (medium size) in two 
level tablespoons of butter. When the 
onion is golden brown, add it to the soup. 
Remove all bones and gristle, season to 
taste, and serve with crisped crackers. 


True 


As the Tick 
Of a Watch 


The healthy heart beats about 
72 times each minute. Disturb 
its regularity and the penalty is 
to shorten life and lessen one’s 
comfort. 


Many persons unconsciously 


“whip” their hearts into un- 
natural action by use of coffee, 
which contains a drug, caffeine. 
Its effects are subtle, but sure. 


If you find an irregularity in 
your own heart-beat and value 
future health and comfort 


Stop Coffee 
And try 


POSTUM 


The breakfast cup will be just 
as hot and satisfying, and you 
will have a rebuilder at work in 
place of a destroyer. 


Postum is made of choice 
wheat; contains genuine nourish- 
ment; and has a rich Java-like 
flavour; but is absolutely free 
from the coffee drug, caffeine. 


Postum comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum—must be 
well boiled. 


Instant Postum isa soluble 
powder. A teaspoonful dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water and, 
with the addition of cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage 
instantly. 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 
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Until You Get Our Estimate on 


MILLWORK and LUMBER 


We can save youa lot of money on Doors, 
Ww indows, Mouldings, Lumber and all kinds of 
Millwork. Write for Grand Free Catalog, offer- 
ing best quality Building Material at 25 to 60 per cent 
below dealers’ prices: Quality, safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Send lis' 6 
of materials needed —get our Free 
Estimate. 


Book of Plans Free 
It'sadandy. Newest designs— 
Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, (o-# 

Barns, etc. Enclose 10c to pay 
postage and mailing. Write. 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 
5208 Case St., Davenport, la. 


Try This VICTOR 


@ or VICTROLA 

SS With 12 popular songs, dances, band 
IS and ragtime pieces selected by you. We 
2 


want EVERYBODY to hear these wonder- 


Js ful instruments right in their own homes. 
7M), 
<7 
[ays unless satisfied. If 
> — the Victor doesn't 
SSaae suit you, return it 
AT OUR EXPENSE. If you keep it, 
we will trust you. Terms as Low as 
50 WEE Write at once 
G a for our Big 300-Page Illustrated Vic- 
tor Book, containing list of over 5,000 Records, also show- 
ing all the different styles and prices of Victors and Vic- 
trolas, all sent FREE, postpaid, Write today. (1) 
FIELD-LIPPMAN PIANO STORES 
MM 125 Field Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


You don't pay 8 cent 


Ninety-five per cent of fuel requir- 
edis ordinary air, costing nothing. 
Beautiful white light of 400 candle 
power, Our 18 years experience 
is your guarantee that this lamp is 
perfect Write: for circulars and 
prices, Agents Wanted. 
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AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO, 


316 Clark 8¢, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
A BRAND NEW 


AGENTS * ctichtre 


Novel watch-shaped Lighter. Operated 
with one hand; gives an instantaneous light 
every time. No electricity, no battery, no 
wires, non- explosive; does 
away with matches. Lights 
your pipe, cigar, cigarette, 
gas jet, etc. Dandy thing 
for the end of your chain, 

- Tremendous _ seller. Write 
quick for wholesale terms and prices. 


A. J. Brandt Lighter Co., 148 Duane St., N. Y. 


EY 


Just ask fora generous trial bottle; ‘*3-in-One”’ cleans and 
polishes ali vencered and varnished surfaces; saves old fur- 
niture, Write 31N 1 OIL CO,42AM.Broadway, New York, 


SPENDING A FAMILY INCOME | 


No. 4. ANALYZING FAMILY EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
By BELLE SQUIRE 


that the wife faces, whose husband 

has enough faith in her to empty 
his earnings into her lap. It is a pretty 
bit of domestic drama, signifying, no 
doubt, their complete union in all things, 
even to participation in what he earns, 
but it is not exactly true. Surely it does 
not mean that the wife is to solve all the 
problems, or that she alone is to be held 
responsible if their money affairs do not 
work out satisfactorily? 

Rather would it seem to be a symboli- 
cal act showing the mutual recognition 
of their partnership. Indeed, if the fam- 
ily is to prosper as it ought, if the home 
is to pay as it should, both husband and 
wife will sit down calmly, pencil in hand, 
and dispassionately discuss the situation. 

From the very nature of things, it is 
possible that most of the problem will 
fall upon the wife. She is the one who 
usually makes the final choice in most 
matters. She has to choose the food, de- 
cide how to buy, when, and what price 
to pay. She looks after the home ex- 
penditures. The multitude of little 
things that cut so deeply into the family 
finances are mostly entrusted to her care. 

Upon her business ability, her fore- 
sight and her economy, therefore, de- 
pend mainly the success of the home, 
and the home today, like everything else, 
can be expressed in terms of money. 
There must be a squaring of accounts in 
some way, or there is likely to be but a 
questionable happiness, or misery and 
sorrow that may end either in discom- 
fiture or disaster. 


AN teat all, it is no simple problem 


Woman's Teak a Hard One 


T will take but a few weeks of book- 

keeping attempts to prove that the 
woman’s task is no simple one. Many a 
woman and many a man has tried to 
keep track of expenditures and given it 
up in despair, as not being worth the 
trouble. ‘‘The money comes; the money 
goes; that’s all there is to it. Life is too 
short for such a grind.’’ Such is the 
burden of their complaints. 

The money income should be looked 
upon as a bundle of funds, and each fund 
in turn should be looked upon as a 
smaller bundle of funds. The whole 
idea in keeping accounts of expenditures, 
should be to put like expenses together 
and to determine their relative import- 
ance with regard to size and importance. 
It resolves itself into a matter of propor- 
tion, good taste and common sense. 

To make it practical and useful the 
character or nature of each expenditure 
must be analyzed. Perhaps this is the 
reason so many fail. When this money 
income must buy all the things of life, it 
is difficult, indeed, to classify them. 
Shelter, food, clothes, service, these are 
easily classified, but what of the thousand 
and one things that make up life outside 
of these primary wants, the things that 
make it agreeable? How shall the ex- 
penses of a family be classified, when 
there are so many different needs, so 
many wants and individual tastes, such 
varying ages? 


Group and Individual Expenses 


LITTLE analysis of the list will show 

that there are certain expenses 
which belong to the family as a whole, to 
the group; and certain that belong to the 
various individuals themselves, and do 
not concern the others. Not only, then, 
are there primary and secondary ex- 
penses. The question naturally arises, 
“What proportion should the individual 
expenses bear to the group expenses?” 
Here is a puzzle, indeed, and one not 
easily solved. 

Perhaps the first thing for the woman 
to do, who wishes to establish her family 
on a business basis, is to disentangle the 
mass of group expenses from the mass of 
individual expenses, and determine what 
relation they bear to each other. She 
will be obliged also to disentangle the 
mass of primary group expenses from the 
mass of secondary group expenses, and 
determine the relationship between these 
two. 


The Contingency Fund 


S for the secondary group expenses, 

which, though accidental or irregu- 
lar, must still be taken care of, they 
should have a fund of their own. Per- 
haps no better name has yet been found 
than ‘‘The Contingency Fund.’’ Under 
this heading will be found a place for the 
expense of the new baby, for doctor fees, 
for investments, insurance, savings and 
many other items. 

In order to live normal lives we must 
provide for companionship. Social 
life is a game you play, a game of ‘‘give”’ 
and “take,’’ and if you want to stay in 
the game you must play your part. 
Therefore, every family should make 
provisions for entertaining friends occa- 
sionally, at least. 

Under the social heading can be placed 
all church and club dues, while the lodge 
dues, if it includes insurance, should go 
under the head of ‘‘insurance.’’ Perhaps, 
though, club dues, being purely a per- 
sonal incident, would be charged against 
the individual, and should swell the ex- 
pense of the individual instead of the 
group. 

It is also imperative to keep abreast 
the times, and for this purpose we must 
buy books and magazines, hear lecture 
courses and plays. This should be the 
Educational Fund, and here is a place for 
little Marie’s kindergarten bill, the cost 
of magazines and books, and daily papers 
as well. Life is only a school after all, 
and education should not cease when we 
leave school behind us. It will, perhaps, 
greatly simplify matters to make the 
social and educational funds as sub- 
divisions of the Contingency Fund. 

Now, the problem that every family 
must face is, to decide how the family in- 
come shall be divided among these vari- 
ous needs and wants, and what propor- 
tion each fund shall have and why. 
Naturally, the proportions will vary in 
different families, as some will prefer to 
spend more for shelter; some less for 
shelter and more for clothes and books. 
Another family will wish a more generous 
allowance for food or for the society of 
their friends, or they may be willing to 
deny themselves many things in order to 
swell a building fund or to invest in some 
new undertaking. Moreover, unless the 
income expands with each advent, every 
individual that is added to the family is 
bound to cut down the share of the 
others. 


Suggestions for Analyzing Accounts 


HEEE, then, is where the use of the new 

toolcomesin. A crisis confronts the 
modern home. The woman, especially, 
must meet the situation that she may be 
a worthy descendant of the mothers of 
the past who never flinched when duty 
called. 

Merely as a _ suggestion for those 
who may still be puzzled as to details, 
the following table is offered as a 
working basis for analyzing and classify- 
ing the expense account. Later will fol- 
low a scheme for the monthly statement. 


Group Expenses 


1? Sheltertye cherie: hea 25% 
2°) Hoodand: Provisions. ae 30% 
SVMOperatings Mee tea ee 10% 
4, Contingency Fund,....-..e 15% 
5.” Persdnals ea... cee 20% 


Contingency Fund Subdivided 


. Accidental or unusual. 
. Educational. 

Social. 

. Insurance for future. 
New furnishings. 


HOUOW> 


In a family of comfortable circum- 
stances there should be allotted to each 
child, who is old enough, a certain indi- 
vidual income. When the child is old 
enough he should be encouraged to spend 
his own money for his own needs, and it 
should be a matter of education to see 
that he learns to live within his income, 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
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A Gift Always 
Appreciated 
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: CAL ONE that will be a 
Ss N source of daily com- 
fo fort and lasting satisfaction is offered in— 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco’? BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


SNe It is elegant in design and finish, light, easy to run, 
Mr efficient and confines the dust, making it a most pleas- 
F ing, practicable, appropriate gift for Mother, Wife, 
) Sister or Friend. She would like to have two sweepers 
. —one of them to be kept upstairs. The Bissell needs 
no adjusting—it is entirely automatic. Sold by deal- 
© ers everywhere at $2.75 to $5.75. Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“We Sweep the World” 
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TAILOR 
BOOK 


Shows how to earn this swell 
tailored-to-order suit. How 
to make big money, just by. 
showing your fine SAMPLE 
SUIT and our beautiful sam- 
H ples to your friends. 


Lowest Wholesale Prices 
ever heard of. 


ence. 
is before you decieke be our Agent: 2 one 
his th: ‘ou ever thought possible. 0 easy to make it you 
on na aatonieneds Only one FREE SAMPLE BOOK to each 
county. Territory going fast. Send us your name today. 


Chicago Tailors’ Ass’n., Dept. 531, Van Buren St., Chicago. 


KNOWLEDGE 


(Illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 


Is Different From All Other Sex Books; 
Tells All About Sex Matters; what 


young men and women and all others 
need to know; what parents and teach- 
ers should tell children; tells husbands 
——— sex facts they don’t know; tells young 
wives how to prepare for motherhood. 

New Book All Plain Truths of Sex Life according to 
Need to Read the latest researches of Medical Science, 
in relation to Eugenics and Happiness in Marriage. Laws of Sex 
and Eugenics fullyexplained. Plain Sex Facts hitherto misunderstood. 
Sexual Truths in Plain ea oS ‘Thoroughly Scientific. 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph. D., M.D. (Leipzig), Head of Physiology 
Department of Northwestern University Medical School; Author, 
Lecturer, Scientist, Medical Man of Highest Standing; Leading 
uthority on ‘‘Sex Hygiene’’ and ‘‘Sex Problems’’ and *‘Eugenics.’* 
“SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE” and “EUGENICS” in One Volume. 


Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. W-121, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


canvas gloves offers the opportunity. 
= Start in spare time on yoursewing 
machine, Add more machines as 
business grows. Large factories 
have developed from a modest 
beginning like this. Westarted 
that way, Let usstart you. The 
work is easy—no skill needed, 
The demand for canvas 
Renee is big. Sendno money. 

rite today for our free bi 

that explains the business. 
McCreery Mfg. Co, 


j 784 Dorr8t, Toledo, O 


BES Increase the family income. Making 


N POEMS W 1} 
I'll furnish Music for your Words. 


I have paid writers thousands of dollars in royalties, You may 
produce a “*hit’’ and IF PROPERLY PUBLISHED share in future 
rofits. Send samples of your work to me for examination and 
ee criticism. If available, I will publish, IN FINE §' 
under fairest, most liberal contract ever offered; secure co: 
ia your name and PROMOTE THROUGH ONLY SUCCE: 
METHODS. Success copendslareely a on selecting an absolutel, 
competent and SUCCES: FUL, PUBLISHER, NEW 
THE RECOGNIZED MARKET for songs and best place 
I have composed and published many of the greatest 
* t. 16 years. If interested, do not fail to write for 
my valuable FREE BOOKLET and full particu! 


1 i 
JOHN T. HALL, Pres. 130 Columbus Circle, REW YORK. 
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ATENT S SECURED OR OUR FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent 
Office Records. Patents advertised free. Howto Obtaina 


Patent and What to Invent with list of inven- FR 
tions wanted and prizes offered for inventions sent 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 
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THE STUDY OF MUSIC 


By DR. VON LIEBICH 
LESSON NUMBER II. 


N the Question Box, in Fact 1 and 
Fact 2, stated in this column of 
Woman’s World, November issue, a 

practical use of INTENSITY was shown. 
In Fact 3 and again in the Question Box, 
you read of DURATION. A third 
thought about music was this: You 
cannot think of tone (or sound) without 
thinking of it as a very “high’’ tone or 
asa very “low’’ tone, or as somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. This quality of 
tone is called PITCH. ‘To illustrate: 
Most women and children have ‘‘higher’’ 
voices than men. The most common 
difference between the male and the 
female voice is the difference in ‘‘pitch.’’ 
Most men speak and sing ‘“‘lower’’ (in 
pitch) than most women and children. 

Our lips, tongues, mouths and throats 
make certain sounds and noises when we 
talk. We make about forty different 
sounds, which have been put into twenty- 
six different classes or kinds of sounds. 
These sounds are called the alphabet. 

In music we have more than forty dif- 
ferent sounds (or tones); but, through a 
clever selection or arrangement of these 
sounds, every seventh sound or tone is so 


painter knows colors by seeing. You 
could not have much faith in a painter 
who might paint blue grass and a green 
sky. A musician must know tones 
when he hears them, no matter whether 
he wishes to be a singer, or player of an 
instrument. 

If you sing the notes 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, of 
“Dixie’’—the notes sung with the words 
“was in de land,’’ you sing the first five 
notes of this scale. 

{ff you sing the 5th, 6th, 7th and Sth 
notes of ‘‘The Blue Bells of Scotland,’’— 
the notes sung to the words ‘where is 
your ,’’ you sing the remaining notes, 
the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th notes of this 
scale. Or if you sing notes 25 to 28 of 
the popular version of ‘‘Yankee Doodle,”’ 
you sing the same notes with the words 
“9¢ macaroni.” 

Thousand of tunes and songs are made 
of this small part of the music scale or 
alphabet. Singers and players, both, 
need to know, by sight, the notes, and 
to know, by hearing, the tones for which 
these notes stand. 

Keys 17 to 31 are represented to the 
eye by these notes: 


Cleve Gers be CoD. Ba Fy GAB. Cc 


nearly like every other seventh sound, 
that we use only seven letters, A B C D 
E F G, for the whole range or extent of 
the eighty-eight tones commonly used 
in modern music. Other signs are also 
used, such as staff-lines, clefs, sharps, 
flats, ete.; and some of these will be ex- 
plained today. Just now, it is enough if 
we remember this: When we strike the 
white keys of a modern piano, we get 
fifty-two sounds. From left to right, 
they arenamed ABCDEFG,ABC 
DEFG,ABCDEFG,ABCDEF 
G,ABCDEFG,ABCDEFG,AB 
CDEFG,ABC. From this you see 
that every seventh sound has the same 
name. Illustration: The 7th, 14th, 
21st, 28th, 35th, 42d and 49th keys are 
all named ‘‘G.” 

In counting or naming the keys of the 
piano (or organ) always count from left 
to right. 

The Foundation 


The foundation of all music you know 
is the musical alphabet, which we called 
a SCALE. If we truly know the Eng- 
lish language, we know our A B C’s. 
We know what each letter looks like 
when represented to the eye in print; we 
also know what each letter sounds like. 
If we are to know the music-language, we 
must know what each tone sounds like; 
we must also know what each tone looks 
like, when represented to the eye in 
print. 

The SCALE is shown to the musi- 
cian’s eye by a row of lines called 
STAFF-LINES. On these lines, and 
in the spaces between the lines, we once 
wrote letters, like this: 


But the letters could only show the 
pitch. They could not express duration. 
In order to express duration, NOTES 
were invented. The simplest scale, 
written with notes of the same duration, 
is this: 


ieee PS ee 
“o- 
The notes on those lines and in those 
spaces stand for keys 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30 and 31 of the modern piano. They 
are called CDEFGABC. The sign 
is called the treble clef. 
Resides playing and singing this scale, 
the musician must also hear it clearly. 
He must know it by hearing, just as a 


OU see here two sets of lines; five 
lines in each set or staff, as musicians 
call such a set of lines. The notes in the 
lower staff are preceded by this sign, 9: : 
called the Bass-Clef. Pianists usually 
play these notes with the left hand. 
They usually play the notes on the upper 
staff with the right hand. 


You find, above, fifteen notes. The 
eighth note is on a short line specially 
made for it; like this, -6-. When this 
note is to be played by the left hand, it 
is printed nearer the left hand staff, or 
bass clef staff. When it is to be played 


by the right hand, it is printed nearer 
the right hand staff, or treble-clef staff, 
as shown below. 


In either place, however, it stands for 
the same key, the twenty-fourth key on 
the modern piano, no matter which hand 
plays it. 

The ambitious student will copy these 
notes many times. When we went to 
school, we wrote English in order to 


learn the English language. We may 
also write music in order to learn the 
music language. 


Recommendations: Copy these six- 
teen notes, those without the letters be- 
low them. At first, write whole notes, 
just as here printed. Next make two 
other complete copies, firstly using only 
half-notes (like this, ai secondly, using 
only quarter notes (like this, |). Be 


sure that the head, or the round part of 
your note, fits exactly into its right place. 
The 2d, 4th, 6th and eighth notes (or 
D, F, A, C) of the left hand staff are the 
notes which go on the line. That is to 
say, they must be so placed that the line 
seems to run right through the head of 
the note, dividing it into two equal parts. 


Edison Phonograph 


Edison's Latest Invention 


EW now sitprea FRE 


An offer introducing The New Edisons. Write quick— 
while this offer lasts. Mr. Edison’s new phonograph— 
Just out!—the perfected musical wonder of the age. 


W RITE today for our new Edison Catalog—the catalog that tells 

you all about the wonderful new model Edison with Mr. Edison’s new 

diamond point reproducer. It will also tell you about our new Edison offer! 
Pet and 


Mr. Edison’s F< ¢7¢ 


among all his wonderful in- 
ventions is his phonograph. He 
worked for years striving to 
produce the most perfect pho- 
nograph, At last he has pro- 
duced this new model. Think 
of it: over 25 years of work on 
all these epoch-making inven- 
tions—then his pet and hobby 
perfected! 


Endless Fun 


Happiness is life—and real 
happiness is found only in a real 
home where the happy and united 
family gather together for mutual 
enjoyment and recreation. 

Such a variety of entertainment! 
Hear the latest song hits of the big 
cities. Laugh until the tears stream 
down your face and your sides ache 
from laughing at the funniest of 
funny minstrel shows. Hear the 
grand old church hymns, the ma- 
jestic choirs. Hear the pealing or- 
gans, the crashing brass bands, the 
waltzes, the two-steps, the solos, 
duets and quartettes All will be 
pure with the Edison in yourhome, 

end the coupon TODAY. 


A new concealed horn machine at a price within 
the reach of alli On easy monthly terms if desired. 
new model Edison and 


@ ‘ 
your choice of all the brand 


new records on an absolutely free loan. Hear all the waltzes, two-steps, 
vaudevilles, minstrels, grand operas, old sacred hymns, every kind of comic 
and popular music, also your choice of the highest grade concerts and operas, 
as rendered by the world’s greatest artists. Entertain your family and your 
friends. Then, when you are through with the outfit, you may send it 
back at our expense. 


We will send you the 


REMEMBER, not a penny down —no deposit — no guarantee — no 
C.O.D, to us—no obligations to buy—a full free trial in your own home— 
direct from us—direct to you. Returnable at our expense or payable 


(if you want to keep it) at the actual rock-bottom price direct from us. 
Why should we make such an ultra-liberal 

e J re 
The Reason * offer? Well, we'll tell you:—we are tremendously 
proud of this magnificent new instrument. When you get it in your town we 
know everybody will say that nothing like it has ever been heard—so won- 
derful, so grand, so beautiful, such a king of entertainers—so we are pretty 


sure that at least some one, if not you, then somebody else, will want to buy 


one of these new style Edisons especially as they are being offered now at the most 
astounding rock-bottom price and on easy terms as low as $2.00 a month. 


Our New Edison 
Catalog Sent Free! 


Your name and address on a 
postal or in a letter, (or just 
the coupon) is enough. No 
obligations in asking for the 
catalog. Get this offer— 
while this offer lasts 
FiJl out the coupon today. 


F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
3019Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Office, 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man 


To 
F. K. BABSON 
Edison Phonograph Distribuors 
Dept. 3019 Edison Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new Edison 
Catalog and full particulars of your free trial offer 
on the new model Edison Phonograph. 
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The New Christmas Gift that 


DING-A-LING CIRCUS has just arrived. It just jumped out of the No- 
where into the Here and is already on its way to thousands of homes to 
spend Christmas with the children and their folks. Santa Claus knew all 
about Ding-a-Ling Circus long ago but he is a wise old codger and he keeps 
his eyes wide open and his mouth closed real tight and you can wager on 
his judgment. He has put his O.K. on the Ding-a-Ling Circus in great 
big letters and when he does that, you can bank on it that he has placed a 
tremendous order. Santa Claus was mighty well pleased when we showed him Ding-a-Ling 
7] Circus; he smiled all over his jolly old self and did a little dance (maybe it was a tango) and he 
kept muttering to himself—‘‘won’t that make’em happy’’ and when hetook a look at Betsy 
and Bill, hesized them up pretty carefully. He got out his rulerand measured them and we 
could see him jotting down 
in his note book something 


PAS 
M vile 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH — COMMERCIAL CABLES 


like this—18 inches high [_—— cuncvec tmnt rane 
and tobe stuffed. Theyare | TELEGRAM 
. . ne ae es Se 
printed on pu re circuscanvas The Postal Telegraph Cable Company (Incorporated )transmits and delivers this Message subject to (he terms and conditions printed on the back of this blank 
in many colors, id then he “iB Sond the following message, without repeating, elect to the terms and conditions Driated on the back hereaf, which are hereby agreed to, 


saw us looking over his Dear Hother Santa Claus:- 

shoulder and he put the Ding-a-ling Circus is the finest present for ooyse and girls that I've 
book in his pocket but eeen in twenty years. It has in it q whole menagerie, clowns, wagons 
afterwards he jumped into 
his sleigh and drove his 


and paraphernalia and they are not tiny imitations either, for instance, 
the elephant is 12 inches high and when Ding-a-ling Circus goes out to 


parade, 1% starts out with a.Big Circus wagon and by having the animals 


reindeer over to the tele- only a couple of feet apart, it makes a parade of more than sixty fect 
graph station and this is long and all the animals and clowns etc., are standing up and doing 

the message he sent to stunts. Ding-a-ling Cirous is the greatest show on earth and I'M GOING 
his wife:— TO SEE THAT TT GORS TO MORR TMAN A MILLION HOMES in the United States, 


this Christmas. 


SANTA CLAUS. 


- After Santa Claus sent this message, he jumped 
iss into hissleigh butall ofa sudden he jumped out 


i : a again and ran back and gave the operator this P. S. 


é “I forgot to say that DING-A-LING CIRCUS is 
a PERMANENT CIRCUS and will last forever 
and every child can make it.’’ 


Santa Claus don’t make mistakes, he knows 
what pleases boys and girls and grown-ups too. 
Ding-a-Ling Circus will make the children 
happy and will give them some- 
thing to do and will teach them 
many things about animals; 
their habits, etc. Thisis all 
printed on nice cards which is 
entirely separate from the rest 


of the circus. There are sep- 
arate Circus Tickets for you too. 


Copyright 1913 by Berney B, Borg. (Pat. Applied For) All Infringements Prosecuted. Published by Craver Mfg. Co., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Brings Good Cheer to Everyone 


Now, you people who read this page, isn’t there a boy or girl whom you 
know that Ding-a-Ling Circus would make happy? Get it for them for Christ- 
mas. Ding-a-Ling Circus is composed of the following: ‘‘Mr. Funny- 
Face” Clown, “Bully” Moose, ‘‘Alphonzo”’ Alligator, ‘‘King Spot’ Leopard, 
*‘Yohny-Mountain”’ Elephant, ““Tough-Guy’’ Rhinoceros, ‘‘Growley’’ Wolf, 
“‘Striped-Beauty”’ Tiger, ‘“Mrs. Walk’’ Kangaroo, ‘‘Wild-Prairie’’ Buffalo, ‘Mr. Million- 
aire’ Lion, Mr. Camel ‘‘Never-Wants-a-Drink’’, ‘‘Mr. Bear-Dancer’’, ‘‘“Mr. Laughing- 
Hyena’’, ‘‘Rubber-Neck’’ Giraffe, ‘‘Swifty’’ Zebra, ‘(Henry IV’’ Gorilla, “Mr. Monkey- 


Business’, ‘‘Bobby-Balance’’ Clown, Circus Exhibition Wagon, drawn by two horses named 
““Xenophoneand Xerxes’’ and a big Pennant bearing the words DING-A-LING CIRCUS inlarge startling letters. 


It is printed on circus canvas in many colors. The Dolls, Betsy and Billare to be stuffed and will delight 
any little girl or boy. Hours and hours of genuine fun and real pleasure may be had in making Ding-a- 
Ling Circus do the stunts which we say it will do. Now, besides giving happiness to the children, do 
this—Send $1 for your own renewal to WOMAN’S WORLD, 80 cents for three years and 20 cents extra 
for the Circus, orif you have already renewed, send us three one year subscriptions to WOMAN’S WORLD 
at 35c each and the Circus will be sent you free and prepaid. But Look Here—Don’t this look fine? Can you 
imagine anything that will please children more than these things. In this set are the following articles 


REWARD FOR PROMPTNESS 


T heep utto Op Horse Chair ist! 
Tray Sled Lantern for Coat Button for Coat Ring Stein Pick Revolver Train of Cars 
Automobiie Ring Shovel Dog 


These are made of metal and look like silver. They are 
miniature but the children will greatly enjoy them. 


Tritt! 


Just think how wonderfully these twenty-six pieces 
each tied with a blue or pink baby-ribbon and 
hung on that Christmas Tree of yours will 
brighten it and add to its looks and to yours 
andeethe children’s happiness. 


If you will send me the 
Ticket (or Coupon) which is 
on the box the Clown is 
standing on, properly filled 
out, together with $1 before 
Dec. 20th, 1913, I will make 
you a present of this entire 
set of wonderful art- 
icles shown in the il- 
lustration, for your 
promptness in 
answering the 


ADMISSION TICKET to 
DING-A-LING CIRCUS 


When this ticket is filled out 
with the name of one subscriber to 


: i WOMAN’S WORLD for one three- 
advertisement. year subscription at 80 cents and 20 

° cents additional, making $1.00 in 

The Circus Man all, or if it is accompanied with 


the names of three one-year sub- 
scribers at 35 cents each, or $1.05 in 
all, it is good for one DING-A- 
LING CIROUS and if it is received 
before December 20th, 1913, it will 
entitle you to the Beautiful Min- 
iature EXTRA PRESENTS, as a 
reward for promptness, 


THE CIRCUS MAN, 
Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please find enclosed $1.00 for one 
three-year subscription to WOM- 
AN’S WORLD ard one DING-A- 
LING CIRCUS, (and the EXTRA 
PRESENTS for promptness if this 
is received before December 20th, 
1913,) prepaid. Send to— 


‘107 So. Clinton St. 
‘CHICAGO, ILL. 


f 

M 
ING-A-LING CIRCUS sent 
to'you (and the EXTRA PRESENTS for 
romptness, if this is received before 
ecember 20th, 1913). put the names on @ 

Separate sheet of paper. 

This Offer is Good Only in United States 
and Outside of the City of Chicago 


Copyright 1913 by Berney B. Borg, (Pat, Applied For) All Infringements Prosecuted, Published by Cruver Mfg. Co., Chicago, U.S. A. 


20 


$ 


95 


50c Cash 
50c 


For Anything In Our Bargain Book 


Select anything in the book. Pay 
a trifling sum down—the balance to suit 
yourself in any amount you want. Take over 
a year if you feellikeit. We donot bother you 
for payments—just send them along at your 
convenience. That’s how easy it is to buy 
home furnishings from us onacharge account. 
It’s a grand opportunity to beautify your home 
—without laying out lots of money. 


Free Use for 30 Days 


That’s our method to guarantee you 


satisfaction. We allow you that privilege to 
make positively sure that you are pleased with’anything 
you get from us. After 30 days are up and you are not 
satisfied or have changed your mind, ship the goods 
back. We’ll refund every penny you have paid, includ- 
ing the freight charges both ways. We take the J 
chances—not you. We have furnished homes on this 
plan for 55 years. Our business reputation is at stake if 
we do not do as we agree. 


Write for Book of Bargains 


On Credit! 


This is only one of the 4,672 bar- 
gains found in the book. Every onesaves you 
at least 35% —all the finest qualities. We trust you for 
anything and allow the easiest terms imaginable. Send 
for this book at once. See how easy we makeit for you 
to have a cozy home. Order rocker direct from this ad. 


restored to sufferers from severe or mild 
deafness by the marvelous new invention, just 
perfected—the improved 1914 Special Model 


Mears Ear Phone 

- EIGHT timesas efficient, 

é EIGHT times as power- 

ful, EIGHT times as convenient, EIGHTtimes asper- 
fect as our famous one-tone Standard model. Eight 
different sound adjustments, instantly changed bya 
touch of the finger. You hear any sound, anywhere. 


° Sold only direct 
FREE Trial from our New 
York office on trial at our expense. # 
Test it for 15 days. Pay us nothing 
if you do not want it. Keep it on easy 
monthly payments if you wish at the 
lowest net laboratory price DIRECT a 
to you, Save all dealer’s profits. Send for our 
offer and the Mears Booklet—FREE. 


Mears Ear Phone Co, Dept. 3019 45 W. 34th St., New York 
wit SEND This Switch FREE, 


Ro Deposit—Nothing Down. Just send mes 
liberal eample of your hair. I will carefully match it 
and send you this beautiful 22-in, ewitch--Fine Quality, 
.-All Human Heir wavy or straight on spproval. You 
may decide within 10 days. If satisfactory, send 
me $1.50—or sell 3 to your friends and get yours?” 
absolutely FREE. Some rare shades 8 little higher. 
Get my bargain catalog of hair goods. Enclose 5 cents 
postage. Hundreds writing, MarionGrey, p,t.p38 —“~< 

S54 % Send todsy. 2123 Warner Ave., Ohicago 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Tria) 
Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure. 


Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide. 
G. A. LEWIS,108 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


for others. 
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THE SQUIRREL’S TIP—Part II. 
By STELLA CARTER MITCHELL 


“‘T already have tickets to the moving 
picture show. They say those travel 
pictures are simply great—so real it 
makes you feel you’re right there. 

“It would be silly to buy a fishing 
outfit this late in the year. I have a 
good coaster Oh—I know! A new 
pair of hockey skates like Jack’s. My 
old ones are still good but not nearly so 
nice as his. Anyhow, as long as I’ve got 
money, I might as well spend it, I guess; 
but I do wonder what this puzzle 
means? 

“That’s an eye—the next is sure meant 
for a bee—I wonder why folks always 
hold up a bee as an example of business? 
A bee’s no busier’n a squirrel. 

“Ouch! Quit it! Didn’t know busy 
bees were around in October — Ouch! 

‘Look here! Mind what you’re doin’ 
up there!’ ruefully rubbing the sore spot. 

“Well! Well!’’ barked the squirrel 
for emphasis. ‘If you will insist upon 
loafing under my hickory. tree during 
business hours, what can you expect?” 

“Pooh! What does a little gray squir- 
rel with a bushy tail know about busi- 
ness hours? Your hickory tree, indeed! 
I like your nerve. That is my father’s 
house over there, I'd have you know, and 
this is his yard,’’ declared Jimmie, indig- 
nantly. 

‘““Ah! You don’t say?’ sarcastically 
replied the squirrel, shrugging his tail. 
‘‘As my house is in the maple and the 
maple happens to be nearer the hickory 
tree than your father’s house, it naturally 
follows the hickory tree is mine.”’ 

“Gee!’’ gasped Jimmie, astonished at 
the squirrel’s argument. ‘“‘But you see 
the tree grows on my father’s ground 
and i. 

“Trees grew in the ground before your 
father was born.” 

“TY daresay they did, but this yard and 
everything in it is his anyhow. Perhaps 
you don’t know stealing is against the 
law, whether it’s nuts or corn, for, if I’m 
not mistaken, I saw a squirrel about 
your color and size coming out of the 
barn yesterday with a big ear of corn. 
Stealing is certainly against the law,” 
repeated Jimmie, impressively. 

“Vard? The whole round world is my 
yard.” And the squirrel encircled the 
tree, while making this broad statement, 
to show he knew it was round, finishing 
with a sweeping gesture of his expres- 
sive tail. ‘‘As for law, the only law that 
exists for me is the law of nature—of sup- 
ply and demand. I demand food, which 
nature supplies. The corn ripens in the 
field for me. I take such things as and 
where I find them, you see. The trees 
bear nuts for me to eat, and that reminds 
me that as nuts only ripen once a year, 
if I do not gather them at harvest time, 
I deserve to go hungry, that’s all,” 
sampling another nut. 

“T knew squirrels could bark, but 
never knew they could talk before.” 


“Generally I have something to do be- 
sides talk, you see,’’ replied the squirrel, 
pointedly. “If you big, queer-looking 
animals wouldn’t cover up your hind 
claws with those clumsy things you call 
shoes, and wouldn’t insist upon showing 
off by walking on your hind legs so much, 
perhaps you could climb trees more 
gracefully and gather more nuts. Why, 
you don’t even gather the harvest when 
it falls at your feet. I'll shake a few more 
down if you’re too lazy or clumsy to 
climb.”’ 

“Look here!’’ the squirrel scolded in 
disgust, when Jimmie made no move- 
ment to pick them up. ‘‘What will you 
do in the winter time if you don’t stock 
up your store house?” 

“Why, you silly, I don’t just live on 
nuts,” replied Jimmie somewhat scorn- 
fully. ‘I eat a few-now and then as a 
sort of relish, but we folks live on meat, 
vegetables, fruit, cake and such.” We 
buy most of our food as we need it.”’ 

“Buy your food? How do you mean?” 
inquired the squirrel. 

“With money, of course. We give so 
much money for so much food.” 

“Don’t you have to store money away 
in a hole somewhere, ready when you 
need to buy food? I should think you'd 
be picking the money wherever it grows 
to put away ready to use when you do 
need it. Heigho! I must get busy any- 
how. If you go hungry some time, don’t 
blame me, that’s all.”’ 

“Cheeky little rascal, but he’s got 
some sense,’’ stooping to pick up a paper 
blowing about at his feet. 

“Oh!” with a start. ‘“Here’s Uncle’s 
puzzle. I wonder what he does mean. 
I'll write each letter down and see if I 
can’t study it out. ; 

“A bitof cap i—- What is that 
last?’’ glancing thoughtfully up in time 
to see the squirrel poke another nut in 
the ground, then whisk his bushy tail and 
start on another trip. 

“Oh! I see, it’s -a_ tail—capitail. 
That _ain’t the right way to spell it 
though (Jimmie never could think of 
grammar and spelling at the same time), 
but guess Uncle James must have applied 
poetic license to his puzzle—let’s see 
now—oh—lI've got it 

“A bit of capital—Hurrah: 
means the five-dollar bill. 

“Capital is money.”” The squirrel was 
still storing his winter supply. 

“Well, I don’t really need the skates. 
If the squirrel can save up, I guess I can.”’ 

When he appeared at luncheon, with 
rather an important air, he handed his 
mother a bank book, showing five dollars 
deposited to his credit. 

‘So you did solve the puzzle yourself?” 
she remarked, very-much pleased. 

“No—not exactly. I did get a tip,” 
confessed Jimmie, absently, the plan for 
a nice warm squirrel house flashing 
through his mind. 


He 


PUZZLEGRAMS 


Three Guesses 


I am a twin and in the sky you will 
find me. I am a large oily bean. I am 
useful in moving heavy furniture. I am 
also a heavy coarse cloth. I am a mem- 
ber of the family of rodents and my 
presence was desired on the table for 
many years. 


Answer to November Puzzles 


Anagram—1.—Buffalo. 2.— 
3.— Leopard. 4.— Panther. 
6.—Rabbit. 7.—Ele- 


Animal 
Badger. 


hd, Circulars, Book, Newspaper. Press $5. Lar. 

sZt = 
wa 14a $18. Rotary $60. Saves money. Prin- 
Sy Press catalog, TYPE, Cards, Paper, Outfitsr 
Samples printing. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 
—with $13.20 worth of Coffee, Rice, 
Soap, ete., all at big saying. Sample and 
AGENTS. Easy, quick profits. Credit. Act quick. Be first. 
Outfit 15c. Globe Ass’n, Dept. 101, Chicago. (Estab. 16 yrs.) 
LIGHTING PLANTS Give Light Any- 
re. Wonderful Economy & Convenience. Also Carriage & Bicycle Lights 
MENTS, Start YOU in the Most Profitable 
Business in America with BIG ADVANTAGES. Our Literature Explains. 3c 


24 Money Savedyeurown cards 

: All easy, rulessent. Write factory fot 
S J G h 100 Ibs. $1 ores iewhere 
Catalog 10 cts. refunded on Ist order. 

E] ECTRI HOME, FARM, THEATER or STORE 
MOTION PICTURE THEATER COMPLETE EQUIP- 
Postage. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, D. 1, CLEVELAND, O. 


\ 
\ 
~ 


5.—Rhinoceros. 
phant. 8.—Ant-eater. 9.— Antelope. 
10.—Tapir. 11.— Gopher. 12.— Pec- 
cary. 13.—Weasel. 14.—Giraffe. 15.— 
Armadillo. 


Land Division—The accompanying 
diagram shows how the section of land 
was divided. Each son received 120 acres, 
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OUR LATEST} 
CATALOG 
of Everything to Wear for 


| Send for it today. 
J One of th bargai: 
> shaen tk this t besatifal fur 
set worth $8,95, 


Our Price. 


head 
finished with one 
extra large fluf- 
fy tall and two 
— tale. Lin- 


forge 

inet yith goer 
n wi ir 
‘anteed satin. If 
this set is not 
east 


$ SE S50 


Write for Catalog 34 C12 


We guarantee every purchase to be satisfac- 
tory or money will be refunded promptly. 


Ref: Continental & Comm’! Nat'l Bank Capital $30,000,000 


Our book tells how @ little bit of 
money starts you. It explains all about it, how to conduct it 
profitably, illustrates and describes the proper machines to use. 
FREE! It's a regular guide for any one contemplating 

This Big engaging in the Motion picture business. Send 
Book for it and learn how 


Our Free Offer Will Double Your Profits. 


dus’ 
er before been able to make, how you can 
overcome all competition. 


No Experience Necessary———We Teach You 


i With our help you begin earning 
Everything. money at. the start and 


can 
compete with the oldest and most experi- 
enced exhibitors. 


P. & W. SALES COMPANY 


707 Como Building - Chicago 


| WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


Tf you are honest and ambitious 
write me today. No matter where you 
live or what your occupation, I will 
teach you the Real Estate bi 
mail; appoint you Special Representa- 
tive of my Company in eis town; 
start you in a profitable business o 
your own, and help you make big 
money at once. Can arrange forspare 

time only if desired. Unusual opportunity 
for men without capital to become independ- 
ent for life. Valuable Book and full partien- 
lars Free, Write to-day. 
NATIONAL 00-OPERATIVE REALTY 00, 
— Q-523 Marden Building 
&. R, Marden, Prest, Washington, D.C. 


Wonderful Bargain in 4-Pound Bundles 
of beautiful Silk Remnants for fancy work, 10 Cents 


c quilts, portieres, pillows, etc. 

for a big package of lovely silk, and samples 
of our splendid Velvet, Gingham and Mil Rem- 
nants. Also a variety of handsome Quilt 
Designs, and instructions for making Sitk Por- 
tieres. Your money back if not delighted. 


AGENTS WANTED fui Sarn: 


ing $30 weekly, sell our Silk, Velvet and Gingham Remnant 
bargain bundles and other fast-selling goods. 

UNION S. WORKS, 225 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 
America’s Largest Mail Order Remnant House. Established 1897. 


Agents a: New Self-Heating fron 

2 Burns KEROSENE (Coal Oil) 

Absolutely Safe 

Odorless — Cheapest Fuel 
Known. Women everywhere 
want a Kerosene Iron. Low 
Price Means Quick Sales. 
Write quick for terms, Big pro- 


A fits. Your territory is open. 
rT WS FREE SAMPLE to Workers. 


IRON CO., 291Lane St., Dayton, O. 
a Big Entertainer 192 Paror 
Boe 


Games, 310 Jokes and Riddles, 73 
SP ET Lf Rocitations:s Monolosdes, Ohock, 
37s itati gues, s 
peony ers, Chess, "Dominoes, Fox and 
Geese, 9 Men Morris, All 10 CENTS POST PAID. 
3. C. Dorn, 709 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 44, Chicago, Ill. 


ROWN YOUR TEETH; 


with our gold finished shells and fool your friends. 

Great fad; resembles dentists’ work. Blips over the 
tooth;easily adjusted; removed at will. Over two million sold. 
Thousands of plessed customers. Price 100 each;4 for 26¢ or 
19for50o, C.B.FARGO,Dept. M FRENCHTOWN,N.2. 


12 POST CARDS away 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you ever 
saw if you will mention this paper and send 4c to pay post- 
age and mailing and say that you will show our cards to 6 of 
your friends. DI SPRUCE ART CO., 5130 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THIS FINE BLACK GENUINE 
BROADTAIL CARACAL 
PLUSH LADIES’ COAT 


54 In. long, 34 to 46 In. 


$495 


rare) 
Bust Measure 


S7s5 Mis es’ $G40 Juniors $595 


s 
oats 
60 inches long. 


32 to 88 inches bust Ee eee 35 


measure. 


CR: 


#@ find the coat perfect! 


165,17, 19 yrs. 
87 in. 
Length—45,47,49 in. 


Send $1.00 


it Give size 

Deposit wanted, 
state if ladies, misses, 
junior, girls or childs, 

is desired and we 

will send you 

\ this elegant, 
extra quality, 

black Caracal Plush Coat, 
C.0.D., by express, sub- 
ject to examination. Pay 
alance and express 
charges to agent after you 
sat~ 
isfactory, as swell and 
andsome a coat as you 
ever saw at three times 
the money, and equal In 
appearance to the $100.00 
genuine broadtail fur 
coats; otherwise refuse to 
take it, and it will be re- 
turned at our expense and 
we will promptly refund 
your $1,00. Order the coat 
today or write for our big 


FREE Special 
Fashion Book 


{i a 
~N Which shows over 1,000 ele- 
y™ gant pictures (many in colors) 


of our 


garments at wonder prices. 


beautiful fall and winter 


Wom- 


ens’ and Misses’ Coats, $3.40 up, 
Ww Suits $4.95 up, Dresses $1.40 up, 
Skirts $1.95 up, Petticoats 39c up, Waists 45c up, and an 


immense assortment of 

jeniidren and infant's garments at 
eadquarters for 

dic’, Mover FURS O 


> 
and = Childrens’ 


dainty muslin and knitted underwear, 
wonder low prices. We ar 


ALL KIND 


at below wholesale prices; full linein our special fashion book, 


also supply coats made of this beautiful 


Wi 
lack broadtail plush for 


juniors, girls and children at the following low prices; 


Juniors are made w 


shawl collar same as picture, with 2 buttons, 
Girls’ and Children’s coats are double breasted and 


have large, 


warm storm collars. We’ll send any of them on same liberal C.O.D. 
iven on Ladies’and Misses’ Coats.Give size wanted. Order now 


terms given i Misse n hr 
JOHN M.SMYTH Mose CO., sradieease, Chicago 


GIVE US AN 


FOR THIS SWELL SUIT 


Made to Your Measure 


{= should not take over an hour 


and the suit is yours. These 


swell suits fit well and_are 
strictly up-to-date. You 
choose your own cloth and 
the style you want it made. 
Your friends will flock to you 
all wanting to know about it, 


and you simply take their 
orders. You can be the best 
dresser for miles around 
without spending a cent. 


Write Us a Postal Card 


and we will send you abso- 
lutely free our Elegant Outfit 
which includes everything. 
We Prepay All Express Oharges. 

This is the chance of your lifes 
time, so write us todays Don’t 
wait, Apostal willdo » 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., 
Dept. 1218 CHICACO 


Should be easily made selling 
our Concentrated Non-Alco- 
holic Food Flavors, Soaps, 
Perfumes and Toilet Prepara- 
tions, Over 100 kinds, put up 
in collapsible tubes, en 
times the strength of bottle 
extracts. Every home in city 
or country is a possible cus- 
tomer. Entirely new. Quick 
sellers. Good repeaters, 
Not sold in stores. No 
competition. 100 per 

cent. profit to agents, 

Little or no capital 
required. Elegant 
sample case forwork- 


ao 
ers. Start hile Mil = 
8 


forfal particule FREE Ws 


AGENTS $6 a Day 


S : 
3) 
i" 


Earn $1,000 to $5,000 a Year 


Hundreds of positions now open, 
no experience required to get one 
of them. Write today for large list 
of openings offering you opportu- 
nities to earn good wages while 


you are learning, al 


so testimonials 


from hundreds of our students who 


are now earning $100 


to $500 a month, 


Address nearest office. Dept. 141. 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Chicago Wew York Kans 


as City San Francisco 


Selling guaranteed 
Burners. 
home buys. Experience 
25c. Particulars free. 


STEEL MANTLE LIGHT CO., 3 


Make coal oil 


AGENTS—BIG MONEY 
Steel Mantle 


Every 
Sample 


produce gas. 
unnecessary. 


90 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY 


THAT WILL DELIGHT THE CHILDREN 
BY ADELE MENDEL 


RE you going to have a real Christ- 
mas party for the little ones this 
year? If you are, the picture shown 

here will help you in deciding how to 
decorate the Yuletide table so as to be 
a source of delight to your happy 
guests—for what is a happier sight than 
a group of joyous children. 

The table cover is of white crepe paper 
in Christmas coloring, designed with a 
child gazing longingly at the fireplace. 
This paper can be bought by the roll and 
is extremely effective. The flounce is 
attached to the edge of the table by a 
twisted cord of scarlet paper. The 
chimney centerpiece, though elaborate 
in appearance, is very simple in con- 
struction. It consists of a box fourteen 
inches square, covered in plain red paper 
marked with white to represent bricks. 
On each side fireplaces are cut out. 
These are covered with a red crushed 
tissue paper, around the top of the 
chimney is cotton powdered with mica 
dust and arranged to represent snow. 
Santa Claus appears to be just emerging 
from the chimney. Kris Kringle can 
either be a doll appropriately dressed, or 
a head can be cut from crepe paper and 


interested in modeling Christmas trees, 
reindeers, figures of Santa Claus, etc. 
Select three judges, asking them to 
decide which is the best specimen. 
You will be surprised at the artistic 
results of the little folks. 

To those finding the largest number 
award a prize. No matter how trifling 
the prizes are, if they are in keeping with 
the event, the prize idea always adds zest 
to the search. 

An excellent puzzle game can be de- 
vised from Christmas postal cards. Cut 
each card into numerous small sections. 
Pass an envelope containing the pieces to 
each one. Then see who can construct 
the original picture in the quickest time. 
A postal album may be awarded to the 
first, and an ordinary postal card as a 
booby prize to the last one. 

Bean bag games are always popular, 
but this one is even more so than the 
others. Make the bean bags of red 
denim with jingling bells at each corner. 
Suspend a hoop from the chandelier just 
an easy height for the kiddies to throw 
the bean bag through from a certain dis- 
tance. The hoop should be gayly deco- 
rated with holly and red:and green rib- 


Suggestive Table Arrangement 


mounted on cardboard. Use cotton for 
whiskers and hair. On his back Santa 
Claus carries a pack containing favors, 
which may be distributed at the con- 
clusi on of the feast. 

The candlesticks have shades of scar- 
let crepe paper in brick design topped 
with white cotton, glistening with dia- 
mond dust. For each child there is a 
chimney -shaped candy-box, similarly 
covered with brick-designed paper and 
cotton; each box bears a doll Santa Ciaus 
dressed in red crepe paper, with white 
cotton snow trimming. 

Paper napkins with a mistletoe design 
are folded over wrapping paper and made 
into cornucopias, tied with narrow red 
ribbons. These contain cakes in fancy 
shapes, with red and white frosting. 

To assure a children’s party being a 
complete success, you must have your 
ideas for entertaining your guests com- 
pletely formulated in advance. The fol- 
lowing games may add to the merriment 
of the affair. The younger generation 
love to play games of chance. 

Cut up dozens of little stars of gilt 
paper, and hide them in every conceiv- 
able place. Then announce that fifteen 
minutes will be allowed for the search. 

If the children are fond of music, have 
someone play on the piano a few bars of 
the different popular or patriotic songs. 
Keep a list of these, first recognizing the 
song, and at the end of the contest an- 
nounce who was the most familiar with 
the different melodies. 

If you can procure some moulding 
clay, you will find the kiddies greatly 


bons. To one of the loops of the ribbon 
attach a bell. The fun is to determine 
who can throw the bean bag through the 
hoop and ring the bell at the same 
time. 

Old and young always seem to enjoy 
the following game. Tack a large piece 
of paper on the wall and blindfold each 
person in turn. Then have a contest to 
see who can draw the most realistic pic- 
ture of Santa Claus, with a piece of char- 
coal. 

Christmas stockings are so closely 
connected with the Yuletide celebration 
that the Stocking Game usually de- 
velops in peals of laughter. Fill a large 
tray with cotton snow balls. Hang 
six red tarlatan stockings from some con- 
venient place. Each child in turn is giv- 
en a large wooden spoon. The object is to 
fill the stocking with the most snow balls 
in a stipulated time. If snow balls or the 
stockings are touched with the hands 
then the player must pay a penalty. 

Another game is to ask one person to 
leave the room while a word with many 
rhymes is chosen, like ‘‘tree,’’ “‘ball,’”’ etc. 
The absent one returns and asks ques- 
tions which must be answered with a 
word that rhymes with tree. The one 
who cannot find a rhyme pays a forfeit. 

If the children are old enough, they 
will enjoy the following amusement. 
Start a Christmas story, making it as 
funny and dramatic as possible. When 
you come to an exciting point, stop; and 
the one seated next to you must con- 
tinue, and so on until everyone has had 
a chance. 


on 


s’ Free Trial 
—No Money Down— 
Express Prepaid in Advance by Me 


That’s the way Ismash terms. That's the reason why I 
am doing the greatest credit watch and jewelry business. 
Iam ‘‘Square Deal’’ Miller and I trust the people. 

Ido business on your terms, send you what you want. 
Suppose it is awatch. I have it for you, no money down, 
express prepaid by me. 30 Days’ FREE Trial. 
That’s the test that tells. All these watches 


Guaranteed 25 Years 
Now for Business 


Send me your name and address and I will send you my 


Gostly Gatalog FREE 


I want you to have our catalog. Itis a gem, it illustrates 
all kinds of valuable watches, diamonds and jewelry on 
the easiest and most liberal terms ever offered. 


You Take no Chance My terms are 


made to suit 
your convenience, I assume all the risk, you are the sole 
judge of value and quality. I prepay the charges, trust 
you, give you the easiest, best and squarest terms and live 
up to my title as ‘‘Square Deal” Miller. Write for this 
catalog today and get a letter from me that will make you 
a friend of mine from the start. 


“Square Deal’? MILLER, Pres. 


Years to Pay 


MILLER-HOEFER CO., 226 Miler Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
BEE Ema 


Liss d 
for the Sweet-Toned 


Meister 


Piano 


$175 


30 Days’ Free Tr 
We Paythe Freight 


You are not asked to de- 
posit or pay or advance 
acentin any way until 
you write us and say that 
the MEISTER is entirely 
satisfactory and you wish 
to keep it. Then these 
are the terms of sale: 


$ 1 a Week or 
$5 a Month 


No cash payment down. No interest 
on payments. No extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf free, 


Sold direct from the maker to you at a guaran- 
teed saving of $100. No dealer's profit for you to pay. 
Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog which 
shows eight styles of Meister Pianos, 
_Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. F-84 Chicago, Illinois 


ial 


UW~ SQont Throw t_ —e 
“awey 


It runs on kerosene (coal oil), gasoline, 
alcohol or distillate without change of 
equipment—starts without cranking— 
runs in either direction—throttle gov- 
erned—hopper cooled—speed controlled 
while ranning—no cams—no valyes—no 
gears—no sprockets—only three moving 
parts — portable — light weight — great 
> power—starts easily at 40 degrees below 
zero—complete, ready to ran—chil- 
dren operate them — 5-year iron- 
clad guarantee — 15-day money- 

back trial. Sizes 2 to 20 H. P. 
send a postal today for free catalog, 
which shows bow Sandow will be useful 
to you. Our special advertising propo- 
6ition saves you one-half cost of first 
engine gold in your county. (167) 


Detroit Motor Car Supp'giy¢ 


AGENTS — $5.00 A DAY 
ENDETS 


Mends all leaks in graniteware, hot water bags, cooking utensils, ete. 
No heat, solder, cement or rivet, Fit any surface, Sample box, 100, 
Complete box, assorted sizes, 250. Wonderfulopportunity fur Hive agent. 
Write today. Collette Mfg Co..Box 402, a 


+ 


~~ ie 
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AGENTS WANTED 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BORAX SOAP 
Powd. Big money. H Ward & Co., 218 Institute,Chicago 


NEW HOUSEHOLD LABOR SAVER. QUICK SELL- 
er. 100% profit. Cary-Dane Co., 102 W. 101st St., N. Y. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. SEND NO MON- 
ey. Agents wanted everywhere. New Plan. Immense prof- 
its. Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 112 So. 13th St., Phila. Pa. 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGTS. MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog. 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


WE ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
Twisted Wire Brushes in U.S. Write for special agts. prop- 
osition. Fuller Brush Co., 50 Hoadley Pl., Hartford, Ct. 


SELL GROCERIES DIRECT TO CONSUMERS. SAVE 
them money. Big pay; steady work. Give age, reference, 
occupation. W. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Wholesalers, Chicago 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES. NEW LAUNDRY WAX 
perfumes clothes lasting violet perfume. Nothing like it. 
Working outfit 5c. M. B. R., Mfrs., 13-B Water St.,N.Y. 


FREE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED DIRECTORY 
newest best selling specialties, money-making propositions 
of responsible concerns. U. Butler, 123 Cedar St., N. Y. 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s con- 
tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kans. 


OUR WONDERFUL LUMINOUS CRUCIFIX Shines 
all night in darkest room. Best agents’ Christmas prop- 
osition. Pioneer Portrait Co., 1252 W. 63rd St., Chicago 


AGENTS: 250% PROFIT. WONDERFUL LITTLE 
article. Sells like wildfire. Can be carried in pocket. 
Write at once for free sample. H. Mathews, 1988 3rd 
St., Dayton, Ohio. 


SELL HOSIERY: GUARANTEED AGAINST HOLES 
or new hose free; build a permanent trade; big profits; 
experience unnecessary. International Mills, Dept. E, 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 

AGENTS—BOTH SEXES—FREE SAMPLES. $10 
a day easily made handling our union made emblem sus- 
penders. Chance of lifetime. Secure valuable agency 
at once. Hanks & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


AGENTS—ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 250% 
profit in an article used in every home weekly? Send 6c 
for 2 weeks’ supply and terms. I. V. Washing Tablet Co., 
Dept. A, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS $50-$75 WEEKLY SELLING GUARAN- 
teed knit goods for largest manufacturer in America. 
Established 30 years. Complete outfit free. Madison 
Mills, Dept. 1-B, 484 Broadway, New York City. 
AGENTS: $50. to $75. WEEKLY. NEWINVENTION. 
Greatest househould labor saver since the sewing ma- 
chine. Housewives can’t resist it. Lifetime opportunity. 
Frederick Mfg. Co., Dept. A. Marbridge Bldg., New York 
AGENTS $35 TO $75 A WEEK INCOME. NEW IN- 
vention. Scrubs, takesup water. No wringing, nocloths. 
Sells everywhere—big profits—exclusive territory, Write 
today. Special terms. Pirrung Mfg. Co., Dept. 6, Chicago 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK. SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and.children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg..Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. » ‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.”’ “‘Big Profits.’’ Sellat sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Card Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 

AGENTS WANTED: BEST PAYING AGENCY 
proposition in U. S.; assures you $1,500 yearly; inexperi- 
enced taught how to make $75 to $200 monthly; let us 
show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 86 Bar St., Canton, O. 


AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS} DRESS GOODS. 
Carleton made $8 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25 in 
two days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
Freeport Mig. Company, 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
650% PROFIT. EARN $25 TO $100 WEEKLY. FAM- 
ilies buy 12 to 40 sets. Hotels hundreds. Gliding Casters. 
Anyone can attach. Save carpets, furniture,floors.Carry in 
pocket. Free sample. Evergrip Co., 20 U. Warren St.,N.Y. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO ACCEPT ORDINARY 
proposition while agency for Guaranteed,Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensils is open. Answer quick. Protected territory. 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. W. D., Lemont, III. 

AGENTS—SUCCESS DEPENDS UPON A STAPLE 
Steady Line. Women’s Wear—Sweaters, Furs, Hosiery, 
Knit Goods, Dress Goods, Silks, etc. Wholesale terms & 
166 page cat. free. Nat’l Import: Co.,2A,425 B’dway,N.Y. 


REGULAR WEEKLY SALARIES TO AGENTS—FOR 
introducing our swell line of Toilet Products; brand new 
offer. We take all risk and guarantee satisfaction; one 
month’s trial. Nothing ever like this before. - Send postal 
for details; now. E. M. Davis, R-67 Davis Block, Chicago. 


HAND POWER VACUUM CLEANER, CARPET 
sweeper style, straight from carpet sweeper manufacturers 
of 13 years’ standing and world-wide reputation. Sells on 
2 minute demonstration to any housewife. Runs easy asa 
carpet sweeper and like one. Write for agents’ terms. 
National Sweeper Co., 409 Laurel St. , Torrington, Conn. 


AGENTS! NO COMPETITION! BIG PROFITS! 
Hotels use from a dozen to fifty apiece. Every dentist, 
physician, store, office, hospital, home or summer cot- 
tage buys on sight. The Rowe Sanitary Wash-stand 
gives you running water in any room without a foot of 
lead pipe or a penny for plumber’s bills. Easy to set up; 
cannot get out of order; everlasting, simple, sanitary, 
convenient. Basin of beautiful porcelain, nickel trim- 
mings, white enamel finish. A fast seller in the large 
cities—biggest ever in small towns and the country. 
Thousands in use. Exclusive territory. Write today. 
Rowe Sanitary Lavatory Company, Dept. F, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


BULBS AND SEEDS 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, FLOWER- 
ing Shrubs, Roses, Perennials, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees. Low Prices. Write for large handsomely illus- 
trated Garden Book. Free. German Nurseries & Seed 
House, Room 179, German Bldg., Beatrice, Nebr. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—MY SPECIAL OFFER 
to introduce my magazine “Investing For Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has been getting poorer 
while the rich, richer. It demonstrates the Real earning 
power of money, and shows how anyone, no matter how 
poor, can acquire riches. Investing For Profit is the only 
progressive financial journal published. It shows how 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write Now. I’ll send it six months 
free. H.L. Barber, 424, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


CAMERAS 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
of my magazines, American Photography and Popular 
Photography, which tell you how to make better pictures 
and earn money. F.R. Fraprie, 249 Pope Bldg., Boston. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


TRADE DOLLAR 1885 SOLD FOR $1140; 20-CENT 
1876cc $250; $1 gold 1861d $230; $3 1870s $1450. Premi- 
ums on thousands Coins, Stamps, Books, Paper Money. II- 
lustrated Circular Free. Vonbergen, Dept. D,Boston,Mass. 


$2 TO $600 PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF OLD COINS 
dated before 1895. Send Ten cents at once for New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing prices we 
Guarantee to pay. It may mean Your Fortune. C.F 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


FARM LANDS & REAL ESTATE 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS: 17 STATES, $10 TO $50 
an acre; live stock, tools and crops often included to 
settle quickly. Big illustrated Catalogue No. 36 free. E. 
A. Strout Farm Agency, Station 3038, 47 West 34th 
Street, New York. 


GAMES & ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS—LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, RECITA- 
tions, Drills, etc. Allsorts of Entertainments for Schools. 
Catalogue free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MAIL CIRCULARS: LIGHT, PLEASANT WORK. 
Experience unnecessary. Send name and begin making 
money at once. Raymond, 143 Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk P-5, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS: KEROSENE (COAL OIL) SELF HEATING 
Iron. Brand new. Absolutely safe, odorless. A winner. 
Every home needs it. Low priced. Big profits. Your terri- 
tory open. Thomas Iron Co., 188 Neal St., Dayton, Ohio 
_ FRENCH PLUMES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 16 
inches long, 9 inches wide $2.25, never before sold for less 
than $5.00. Why not write for agents’ catalog? Nothing 
to beat it. Gluck & Raphael, 621 Broadway, New York. 


PILLOWS FREE SHIPPED ALL FREIGHT PAID 
on receipt of $10 for our famous 36 Ib. Bed. All new 
feathers. Best ticking. Satisfaction guaranteed.- Agents 
wanted. Turner & Cornwell, Dept. F, Memphis, Tenn., 
or Charlotte, N. C. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN $150 TO $300 PER 
month; easy work; we show you. Write Wagner, 1243 
Lexington Ave., New York. Dept. 459. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERN- 
ment positions. $65 to $150 month. Vacations. Thou- 
sands of appointments coming. Write for free list of posi- 
tions. Franklin Institute, Dept. A-65, Rochester, N.Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISI 


$2.50 PER DAY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
}. S. Ziegler Co., 441-B Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


I WANT LADIES TO LEARN HAIRDRESSING— 
manicuring—facial massage—electrolysis. Big wages. 
Always sure of work. I teach you quickly, cheaply, 
thoroughly. Big demand for my graduates. Write me for 
catalogue. A. B. Moler, Pres., 2-W Moler College, Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOV’T. FARMERS WANTED. $720TO $1,500 YEAR- 
ly. Free Jiving quarters. Write Ozment, 105F, St. Louis. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY 
should write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation, G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


NG 


— Peo, le. on 
AS' Tices, 
ical 


Free and catalogue New Kimball Pianos. W.W. Kimball 
Co., 3379 Kimball Hall, Chicago. : 
ROOFING MATERIAL 


SEND FOR SAMPLE OF ROOF-LEAK CEMENT, 
rubberlike, durable, cheap. 100% agents’ profit. 
Insulatine Co., 1-A Broadway, New York. 


SONGS & MUSIC 


MANY POSTAL EMPLOYEES NEEDED FOR PAR- 
cel Post. Good salaries. Examinations soon. Write today 
for Free Trial Examination. Ozment, 105, St. Louis, Mo. 


GET U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. $65 to $150 MONTH. 
Vacations.Write immediately for free list of positions open 
to you. Franklin Institute, Dept. A-64, Rochester, N. Y. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how to increase yoursalary. Prospectusfree. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS ,FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS OF ABOUT 
300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. There isa big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, life-time employment. Just 
ask for booklet: S-927. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES TO SEW; GOOD PAY; WORK SENT 
prepaid to reliable parties; stamped envelope for prices. 
Universal Co., Dept. 41, Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATE- 
tials furnished. No canvassing required. Particulars for 
stamped envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 6, Kalamazoo,Mich. 


HOME STUDY 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. COMMON 
school, high school, business & shorthand. Our diplomas 
honored in 25 colleges & state normals. Write today. 
Interstate School, 625-629 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPORTING GOODS, CARDS, DICE, BOOKS, 
etc. Catalog Free. D. C. Smythe Co., Newark, Mo. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $100 EACH; 
all or spare time; experience or correspondence course un- 
necessary. Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati, O. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS DURING SPARE TIME: 
Turn your stories & ideas into money; no correspondence 
course. Western Photoplay Co., 1646 W, Spokane, Wash. 


MOTION PICTURESCHOOLS 


PLOTS WANTED! M.P. PLAYS, $25 TO $100. FREE 
book. Amer. Authors’ Ass’n, R4, 1545 Broadway, N. Y. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR WRITING ONE MOVING 
picture play a week. We teach only sure method. Send 
for free book of valuable information and prize offer. 
Chicago Photo-Playwright College, Box 278, EJ, Chicago. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. K, Chicago. 


MUSIC 


SONG POEMS PUBLISHED FREE OR SOLD FOR 
cash. Mss. Sales Co., 149 W. 28th St., New York City. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. CASH OR ROYALTY TO 
you. Needham Music Co., Dept. 109, St. Louis, Mo. 


POETS AND SONG WRITERS—WE WILL COM- 
pose music to your verses, publish, advertise, copyright 
in your name and pay you 50 per cent of profits, if suc- 
cessful. We pay hundreds of dollars a year to amateur 
writers. Send us your poems or melodies today. Accept- 
ance guaranteed if available. Examination and advice 
Free. Dugdale Co., 154 Dugdale Bldg., Washington,D.C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE 
best paying propositions ever put on the market. Some- 
thing no one else sells. Make $4,000 yearly. Send postal 
today for particulars. E. M. Feltman, Sales Mgr., 6715 
Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


_AGENTS—THE FAMOUS “EVER-READY” SPE- 
cialties (of which millions have been sold), together with 
our latest novelty hit are all described in our Agents 
Money-Making Message. Postal brings all. Lowell Mfg. 
Co., 108 Fulton St., New York. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND 
wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Ora Slip-on Rain Coat? Then write Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 566, Chicago, and get beau- 
iful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


} WE AY YOU WELL TO BE A “NATIONAL 
AL, at.” New And Snappy Goods That Make Easy Sales. 
ce, rofits. New Sales Plan. Be Quick for Territory. Our 
-ov)tation And Big Capital Backs You. National C. 

fg. Co., Dept. D-16, 20 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


* Saye 

MANUFACTURER OF NEW EXCLUSIVE LINEN 
heel and toe guaranteed hosiery, wants agent in every 
county, Sales enormous. Re-orders insure permanent, 
ing income.» Protected territory. Credit. 
B. Patker Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOV’T. MATRONS WANTED. GOOD SALARY. 
Free quarters. 30 days vacation. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 


SALESLADIES WANTED. SELL HOUSE DRESS- 
es and petticoats. Can earn $25 weekly. Particulars free. 
P.& B. Skirt Co., 105 Summer St. Dept. 60, Boston,Mass. 


WANTED—WOMEN. HOUSEWIVES WRITEUS 
today. Turn your spare moments into money; earn $25 
weekly. Address Johnston Bros., Dayton, Ohio. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. WORK 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WOMEN SEW AT HOME, PLAIN SEWING. 
Steady work. Good pay, no canvassing. Stamped envel- 
ope for prices. Universal Co., Dept. 21, Phila., Pa. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want tosell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


MAKE $15 TO $18 WEEKLY HANDLING OUR 
Sanitary Belt & Apron, also Toilet Preparations, without 
experience orcapital, 100% profit. Madame W. Therme, 
Woman’s Dept., 220-224 N. Desplaines St., Chicago. 


FOR BEST OFFER SONG POEMS. 50% ROYALTY 
paid. Read my Free book. C. W. Partee, 1531 B’way, N.Y 


SONGS—POEMS. DON’T WASTE YOUR MONEY. 
Write for the best legitimate proposition ever offered 
song poems and music writers. p E. Minnick Co., Inc., 
Publishers, 49B West 28th Street, New York City. 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


BEGINNERS INSTANTLY PLAY PIANO PIECES 
or $1000 forfeit. Musician Selfmaker, 2800 Lake, Chicago 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


MEN—LEARN THE BARBER TRADE—BIG 
wages. Always sure of work. I will teach you quickly, 
cheaply, thoroughly and furnish tools. I have 33 big 
Colleges. There is one near you. Write me for particulars. 
A. B. Moler, Pres., Dept. W, Moler College, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BECOME A GRADUATE TRAINED NURSE BY 
Home Study and Hospital Course. Established 12 years. 
Diplomas recognized by best doctors. Earn $15 to $25 
a week. Catalog Free. Easy terms. American Training 
School for Nurses, Chicago. Dept. W. 


OLD COINS 


$25.00 FOR DIME, 1804. $50.00 FOR 144 $, 1853 NO 
arrows. $750 for certain dates $5 Gold no motto. We pay 
cash premiums for all rare money. Many valuable coins 
circulating. Get posted. Send only 2c for large Hlustrated 
Coin Circular. Numismatic Bank,Dept. 7, Ft. Worth,Tex, 


SONG WRITERS. I’VE PAID THOUSANDS IN ROY- 


alties. Send me your Mss. for acceptance. 50% royalty. 
ew York 


Free Booklet. John T. Hall, 4 Columbus C: 
STORY WRITERS WANTED 
MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 


for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B. United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 
TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—WIRE & WIRELESS & STATION 
Agency Taught. Big Demand. Oldest & Largest School. 
Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, MyrtleSt., Valparaiso, Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMER- 
ica. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Rem ms, 
etc. 4 to 4% mfrs. page Rented pp dee 8 adam 
rent on price. Write for catalogue 85, Typewriter Empor- 


ium (Est. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. _ 
UNITARIANISM 


i 
“WHY I AM A UNITARIAN,” AND OTHER 
Literature, free. 25 Beacon St., Boston. Mass. 


THE WOMAN WHO 
BLUNDERED 


Continued from page 6 


been starved for lack of mother love. — 

My books finally became repugnant to 
me. I found nothing that could hold me — 
interested. I was unable to sleep. The 
long hours of the night were torture. - 
Nowhere could I turn for relief. There 
seemed no escape. I knew that I would 
go mad if forced to go on. 


Called Back 


qt has come today! Today, after a 

week of nerve-racking days and sleep- 
less nights! The black vista which 
stretched before me has been illumined 
by a ray of hope. How I have pondered 
to find a way of escape from this horribly 
humdrum life; from Edward, with his ex- 
asperating drone about apples and onions 
and handball; and from this house which 
has become a prison to me. But now, 
when I have here in my hand the prob- 
lem all solved for me, I cannot deter- 
mine what co do. I cannot bring myself 
to tell Edward. It would be a terrible 
‘shock to him—a blow from which he 
might never recover. . 

Here is the solution, just as I read it 
for the first time today: E 


My Dear———.. It has been fiv 
years since you left the stage. It has 
missed you. So have I. Things 
are better now. Remember our last 
trip through the West? 

Now, little girl, I want you back 
again under my management. I | 
have a new play—it’s a jimdandy— 
and the big part fits you as if it had 
been made to your order. Your 
husband ought not to object. The 
stage needs women like you—women 
who are wholesome and honest and 
sincere. The old contract stands, 
with a big share of the profits for you 
besides. Will you accept? i 

Yours, 


Good old friend! It seems as if it 
were only the other day that I told him 
I was going to be married. He was al- 
ways kind to me. Perhaps he wouldn’t 
call me little girl if he could see me now. 

The old yearning comes back to me. 
It is the only life that means real happi- 
ness forme. But ought I to tell Edward? 
Ought I to admit that I don’t love him? 
that I -have failed as a wife? failed as a 
mother? Ought I not to go on and try 
_to make him happy as he has tried to 
make me? Should I not make this sacri- 
fice for him? Or should I be honest wit! 
myself? honest with him? 

What am I to do? 


DECEMBER, 1913 


“In One Hour 
i Learned to 


Play the Piano 
at Home” 


Without Lessons or Knowledge of 
Music You Can Play the Piano 
or Organ in One Hour, 


Wenderful New System That Even a 
Ghild Gan Use. 


s - a 
Aa ¢ 


“Just Thinks, 
I Never 

Touched a 

Piano Before.” 


Impossible, you say? Let us prove it at 
our expense. We will teach you to play 
the piano or organ and will not ask one 
cent until you can play. 

A musical genius from Chicago has 
invented a wonderful system whereby any- 
one can learn to play the Piano or Organ 
in one hour, With this new method you 
don’t have to know one note from another, 
yet in an hour of practice you can be 
playing your favorite music with all the 
fingers of both hands and playing it well. 

The invention is so simple that even a 
child can now master music without costly 
instruction. Anyone can have this new 
method on a free trial merely by asking. 
Simply write saying, “Send me the Easy 
Form Music Method as announced in 
Woman’s World. 


FREE TRIAL 


The eomplete system together with 100 
pieces of music will then be sent to you 
Free, all charges prepaid and absolutely 
not one cent to pay. You keep it seven 
days to thoroughly prove it is all that is 
claimed for it, then if you are satisfied, 
send us $1.50 and one dollar a month until 
$6.50 in allis paid. If you are not delighted 
with it, send it back in seven days and 
you will have risked nothing and will be 
under no obligations to us. 

Be sure to state number of white keys on 
your piano or organ, also post office and ex- 
press office. Address Hasy Method Music 
Uompany 425 Clarkson Building,Chicago, Ili, 
Canadian: office, Toronto, Canada, 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Startling new hosiery proposition—unheard of. 
Hosiery for men, women and children. 5 
Guaranteed for one year. Must wear 
12 monthsorreplaced free. Agents 
having wonderful success. H. 
W. Price sold 60 boxes in 12 
hours. Mrs. Fields rog 
pairs on one street. G. 
W.Noblemade$35in 
one day. Sworn 
proof. Sold only 


Not for sale in 
stores. A hosiery 
proposition that beats 
them all. Big money sure. 
A chance of a lifetime. Write 
quick for terms and samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
6091 West St. Dayton, Ohio 


r When you represent usit is just the same as though you ff 
f had your own factory and your own business, for you become 
h our representative and handle six patented specialties of prov- 
4 enmerit. Your contract is for exclusive territory; ‘‘Boss’’ 
y Clothes Rack, ‘‘Neverslip’’ Clothes Line Bracket, *‘Security’’ 
# Door Holder, ‘‘Nu-Pantz’’ Creaser, ‘‘New Idea’’ Hose Sup- 
pore Automatic ‘‘Clean Curry Comb”’ sell on sight and the 
act that you have your own business and customers repeat for 
you soon leads toa large and permanent business of your own. H 
NO CHARGE FOR TERRITORY RIGHTS 
Ask for details of our Thousand Dollar contract. 
I isa wonder and willastonish you when yo! 
have grasped its wonderful possi- 
ities as agreatmoney maker 


THE LAW-BREAKERS 


Continued from page 10 


gallows, Bud,” she said then, simply. 
“Don’t let them take him! Don’t, for 
my sake!’’ This was not reason; it was 
a breaking heart. 

“He shain’t go, Mollie,’’ Bud said gen- 
tly; and Mims looked at him quickly, 
seeking the flare of anger in the moun- 
taineer’s eyes, but they were perfectly 
placid. ‘‘Thar, thar, little gal. It’s all 
right. He shain’t go.” 

Suddenly, Bud freed himself from the 
girl’s clinging arms and strode to Mims. 
Almost unconsciously Mims’ hand moved 
toward his hip, then moved away again. 
There was no danger in the moonshiner 
in this mood. 

“T’m sorry I cain’t kill you,’’ Bud ex- 
plained, ‘“‘but I promised I wouldn't. 
But you ain’t goner take Martin Hale.” 

“Why?” 

“Cause I killed that feller myself— 
an’ thar’s the gun!” 

The moonshiner’s revolver clattered 
on the floor at Mims’ feet. Bud turned 
away, stooped and pressed his lips gently 
to Mollie’s white brow. The simple act 
of reverent devotion roused her suddenly, 
and she shrank back in horror, pointing 
an accusing finger. 

Brother Oliver—the father—stood 
transfixed, with dead face and white lips; 
the others unconsciously drew back a lit- 
tle, save Serepty. She crept to Bud’s 
side and her arms went about his neck. 

“T loves yer, Bud,”’ she said, softly. 

Martin swayed a little as he stood, and 
crashed to the floor, where he lay motion- 
less. The Colonel and Mollie sank down 
beside him. They were aroused by the 
voice of the old preacher. 

“My son, oh, my son!”’ he said simply, 
his arms reverently upraised. ‘‘God hath 
stricken me indeed. My friends, let us 
pray for my boy.” 

There they sank down to their knees, 
all save Bud and Mims. The eyes of the 
mountaineer turned to Mims, glittering 
with triumph. 

‘An’ yer don’t take Martin Hale,’’ he 
said, exultantly. 

Mims knelt. Only Bud Oliver re- 
mained standing, defiant in the presence 
of his God. 


XIV. 


BuP OLIVER lay in prison at At- 
lanta, and the shadow of the gallows 
loomed above him; Wilbur Mims had 
disappeared with him down the winding 
red road, and his name was a thing to be 
abominated on Lightning Ledge; the 
mysterious negro, Cap, had gone too. 
Martin Hale had told everything to 
his father and to Mollie; he had offered 
to release Mildred from her engagement. 
“No,” she had answered with a rueful 
look in her pretty face. ‘“‘No. I love you 
and I shan’t give you up. 

The Colonel rarely spoke to those 
about him, but in Mollie had been 
wrought the greatest change. There 
were lines about the face, shadows under 
the eyes, settled sadness about the 
mouth. Each time Martin looked at her 
he blamed himself anew. For her sake, 
more than for his own, he dreaded that 
moment when he should be taken away 
to prison for his share in the moonshine 
plot. 

Bud Oliver’s father spent his days 
praying for his boy. Serepty sobbed her- 
self to sleep each night. She prayed 
too, but her prayers were for Bud’s 
freedom, his return. 

Lightning Ledge accepted Bud’s sur- 
render and acknowledged guilt as a mat- 
ter of course—all save three—Bill Ware, 
Hun Weldon, and Jim Bolen. 


“No,” said Mildred. ‘‘Mr. Mims is 
not the kind of a man one can imagine 
dead.”’ 

Mollie’s eyes blazed again. 

“T hate him,”’ she declared. 

Mildred, looking into the face of the 
girl, knew better; she knew what lay in 
the heart. 

“Mr. Mims did his duty as he saw it, 
Mollie,’”’ she said, gently, ‘‘and I admire 
him for it. 

“He’s a spy, he came here as a spy,” 
Mollie went on recklessly. ‘‘He imposed 
upon all of us, and now he’!l not be con- 
tent until Martin goes to prison.” 

“Perhaps,’”’ suggested Mildred, “he 
will go no further, now that Bud has con- 
fessed. And besides he loves you—he 
wouldn’t break your heart!”’ 

“Mr. Mims will do his duty, and no 
breaking heart will stop him,’’ Mollie de- 
clared, ‘‘not even his own. I told him to 
do it,” she added, desperately. ‘‘He 
will.”’ 

Mildred turned.and saw Serepty, the 
quaint little girl of the mountains, come 
through the gate and go straight to 
Mollie. 


‘eV OLLIE,” she said, and there was 

almost a prayer in her quiet tone 
as she sank down on the ground and bur- 
ied her face in Mollie’s lap. ‘‘We shain’t 
never see himno mo’. They’ll try him 
an’ hang him. Ain’t there nothin’ we 
can do? Don’t you reckin they’d take 
me instid of him?”’ 

Eagerly the child sought a ray of hope 
in the eyes of these two girls—her 
friends. Martin joined the group, and 
the Colonel followed him. Suddenly, in 
a flood, the grateful tears leaped from 
Mollie’s eyes. She knew the utter hope- 
lessness of it all. 

“Did you write to the lawyer, Mar- 
tin?’’ asked the Colonel. 

“Yes. He has seen Bud by this time, 
I suppose.”’ 

“Thar, little girl,’’ said the Colonel. 
“T’'ll spend every cent I have in the 
world for your brother, ’cause I loves 
him too.” 

“If money’ll do any good Paw found 
nearly fo’ thousand dollars in Bud’s 
bureau drawer,’’ the child went on. He 
says it’s licker money an’ he won’t tech 
it. But don’t you reckin—” and again 
there was an eager gleam of hope in her 
face—‘‘if we took it an’ give it to the 
jedge he’d let him go?”’ 

“Not that way,’’ said the Colonel, 
sadly. ‘Not that way.’’ 

“Paw don’t do nothin’ but pray, an’ 
pray,’ the child explained. Thar don’t 
seem to be no way unless ” and the 
ignorant brain was for a moment seem- 
ingly inspired—‘‘unless Mollie can do 
it?’ 

“yo” 
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“Tf you would ask Mr. Mims to let 
him go?”’ Serepty pleaded. ‘‘He put him 
thar, he can let him loose.’’ 

“I don’t understand, Serepty,” said 
Mollie. 

“He loves you an’ you loves him, an’ 
if you’d ast him mebbe he’d do it?” 

The blood leapt to Mollie’s face. 

“Mollie, is that true?’’ demanded 
Colonel Hale. - 

“Serepty is mistaken,’ said Mollie, 
but the glow of her face told the story. 

“T ain’t,’”’ Serepty insisted, ‘cause 
Bud told me, an’ you won’t ast him to let 
Bud go ’cause you don’t love Bud.’’ She 
crept away from the arms which had en- 
circled her. 

“Mollie, is that true?’’ again demanded 
Colonel Hale. His old eyes blazed with 


Mollie asked, wonderingly. 


FREE OFFER 


BABY RESTS 
AFTER BATH 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Because of its extreme purity, 
delicate emollient properties and 


refreshing fragrance. Assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment it is 
equally effective in the treat- 
ment of heat rashes, itchings, 
irritations and chafings. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,"” Dept. 133, Boston. 

g@-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


Jd never , 
he without 


for SoveThroat” 
Quickly velieves 


HEADACHE-CATARRH-ETC 


Atall Druggists 25 and 50¢ a jar 


To anyone who has not used Mentho- 
latum we will send a sample on re- 
quest or for 10 cents in coin a large trial size package. 
THE MENTHOLATUM CO., 154 Seneca Street, 


ZUMOTA 


Mustard Ointment 


Buiialo, N.Y, 


Is 100 times better than mus- 
tard plaster and DOES NOT / 
BLISTER Just great for 
Chest Colds, Sore Throat, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, N eu- 
ralgia, Headaches, Stiffness, 
Sprains and Aches. Always 


ew you. Territorie: are going 
rapidly, so write us at once. 


Modern Specialty Co. as se 
24th Street, Racine, Wis. | | it f 


‘*An’ there don’t seem to be nothin’ we 
can do,”’ said Bill, helplessly. 

“Thar sho’ ain’t,’’ said Hun. 

Mollie and Mildred, between them- 


anger. ‘“‘You love a contemptible spy— 

a man who tried to send Martin to jail 

for murder? You love him oo 
Mollie arose and faced her father, fear- 


1 TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 


$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Naturalwavy | seiyes, discussed the affair in detail, not lessly. ready for instant use, anytime. 
or straight’ hair. md a lock of your hair, and [| will mail a 22 u e (ee or Nev aniGcesl Stren othanrth ane 
7 BS ch short stem fine human hair switch tomatch. | Once, but many times. Stop! she commanded “You : TERI Coe eo Bis PERM ee 
rd aah \ you find it a big bargain remit $2 in ten days, ’ z AA é = ; o sanitary tube. Should be in every home, your first thought when 
uy A OF sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE, Extra “Tf only Mr. Mims hadn’t come,” Mil- shain’t condemn Mr. Mims. I did love | in pain. Send 25c or 50c for tube today (stamps or coin) and join 
shades a little more. Inclose bc postage. - 


the thousands who praise it. Send postal for booklet ahd doctors’ 


Free beauty book showing latest style of hair 
dressing--also high grade switches, pompadours, 
wigs, puffs, etc. Women wanted to sell my 
hair goods. ANNA AYERS, 


Pe Gy Ge 


LADY WANTED 


To sell our New Washable Elastic Sanitary Belt, and Sanitary Skirt 
Protector. Make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly. No money Poti Geer or 
spare time--not sold in stores. Every woman wants both. Send postal to 


The Moss Co., 590 Central Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


dred said one day. 

““He’s a spy!’’ Mollie exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘I never want to hear of him 
again.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you ever will, 
because——”’ 

Mollie looked at Mildred with startled 
eyes. 

“You don’t think that anything has 
happened? That’s he been killed coo?” 


him—loved him with all my heart and 
soul, because I believed him an honor- 
able man. He’s not here to defend him- 
self now.”’ 

The Colonel was nonplussed. 

“Would you love him if he sent this 
here boy to jail?’’ he demanded. 

“Yes, if it were his duty to send him,”’ 
Mollie flamed with white face. ‘I told 
him to do his duty.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


testimonials. ZUMOTA REMEDY CO., 145 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


This Suit Yours & 


EET (SL SARTO it 
To learn how you can have a swell tailored suit | ¥/ 
without cost(we pay express,)make $10.00 everyig 
day; to learn what beautiful tailoring really is 
to offer styles that everybody goes wild about; 
to get all your own clothes easy, do this now— 
write us and say “‘Send me your New Wonder- 
ful Tailoring Offer,”” and you will receive a 
beautiful set of —— and styles to pick from, | 
and an offer so good you can hardly believe it. 


No money or experience needed. Your spare! [ 
time willdo. Write now—sure. Address ? 
BANNER TAILORING CO., Dept. 597 CHICAGO 
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It is easy to iron 
when this 
laundress does 
the washing 


Most women, when they 
begin to iron, still feel tired 
from the washing. If they 
could have a laundress do 
the washing, ironing would 
not seem to bea continua- 
tion of washday toil and 
trouble. 


Now that is exactly what 
they can do, and without 
extra expense. 


E ‘ CINCINNATI. 
— 


P. anDG.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap is the laundress. It 
washes the clothes clean in 
lukewarm ..water without any 
hard rubbing or boiling. It 
frees women from washday 
drudgery. It makes it unnec- 
essary for them to breathe the 
choking steam or plunge their 
hands into the scalding suds. 
It has the wash ready for the 
line so long before the woman 
who rubs each piece in the old- 
fashioned way that many of its 
users iron the same day. 


Try it. You will find it the 
same with all your housework. 
P. AnD G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap will do the laborious, 
toilsome part, leaving you 
the strength and spirit to de 
the pleasant, interesting work 
which requires more mind than 
muscle. 


At your grocer’s. Complete 
directions inside the blue 
wrapper. 
Naphtha Soap [yes Pp 
in the k 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


MANY OF THE NEW MODELS 
SHOW DRAPERY 


Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


ADIES’ DRESS. No. 7645—Suit- 
able for bordered material is this 
design with draped tunic caught up 

in such a smart manner, but which is so 
simple to make. The dress requires 6 34 
yards of 36-inch material, but if bordered 
material is used 614 yards of 42-inch is 
needed. The skirt measures 1 54 yards at 
the lower edge, in size 36. Cut in sizes 34 
to 42. 15 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7656—With 
bands of plain material, finished with 
cording, this frock gives a smart effect. 
It requires 5144 yards of 36-inch material, 
with 34 of a yard of 27-inch silk for 
trimming bands. The three-piece skirt 
is 134 yards at lower edge, and may be 
made with or without peplum. The full- 


Woman’s World Pattern Dept. 
Pattern Order 107-111 Cinton Prep eatigey 


T enclose for Patterns. 
Name 


PATTERNS 
No. Size 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over the fullest part of bust. Address, enclosing price, Pattern Department, 


length’ sleeve is perfo- 
rated for shorter length. 
Cut in sizes 34 to 42. 15 
cents. 


LADIES’ AND 
MISSES’ BLOUSE. 
No. 8040—This over- 


blouse combines the new 
waistcoat effects with 
the suspender arrange- 
ment. The separate 
peasant guimpe requires 
2% yards of 30-inch 
material, with a full- 
length sleeve perforated 
for shorter length. The 
overblouse requires 1 
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yard of 36-inch material. Cut in sizes 32 


to 42. 15 cents. 


LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 7956—Ex- 
tremely effective is this skirt, with a 
crosswise tuck which is very easy to ad- 
just, forming the drape. The skirt is in 
two pieces, with two soft pleats in the 
back and front. It requires in size 24, 
234 yards of 36-inch cloth and is cut in 
sizes 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 15 
cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7652—This 
pretty frock made of charmeuse or 
voile, of which it would require 5% 
yards of 36-inch material, would ke very 
effective. The three-piece skirt measures 
1%% yards in size 36 at lower edge. Cut 
in sizes 34 to 42. 15 cents. 


EMBROIDERY. No. 14418—Six 
sprays. May be developed in solid work 
and eyelets. 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7446— 
Charming in its simplicity is this dress, 
with surplice drapery, and three-piece, 
slightly-gathered skirt, which measures 
2 yards at lower edge in size 34. It is 
shown trimmed with bands of gathered 
or pleated net. The dress requires in 
size 36, 5 14 yards of 36-inch material and 
is cut in sizes 32 to 40. 15 cents. 
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Woman's World, Chicago, Ill. 
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THESE ARE EASY TO MAKE AND 


BECOMING TO WEAR 


Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


ADIES’ DRESS. No. 7390— 
Chambray, challis, or cashmere 
would make up well in this simple 

dress. The five-gored skirt is 1% yards 
at the lower edge in size 36, with pleats 
laid in, and the pattern includes a chem- 
isette. The dress requires in size 36, 44 
yards of 42-inch material, and is cut in 
sizes 34 to 42. 15 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7126—But- 
toning all the way down the front this 
effective dress is a most convenient 
model. The collar, tie, cuffs and inset 
piece on the skirt of blue and white 
striped silk, of which 1 yards 36-inches 
in width are needed, would combine 
well with blue serge, of which 41% yards 
36-inches wide are used. The four-gored 
skirt is 2 yards in size 36 at lower edge. 
Cut in sizes 34 to 42. 15 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7579—The 
deep girdle plays an important part in 
the smartness of this frock. 2 yards of 
22-inch silk are required for it, with 44% 
yards of 36-inch ratine or gingham for 
the dress in size 36. The four-gored 
skirt is 1 4 yards at lower edge in size 36. 
Cut in sizes 34 to 42. 15 cents. 


MISSES’ DRESS. No. 8021—Prac- 
tical for the young girl for school is this 
good-looking dress, which can be devel- 


terial, with % 
yard of con- 
trasting materi- 
al for trimming. 
The three-piece 
skirt measures 
1 %% yards in size 
16 at the lower 
edge. Cut in 
sizes 14, 16, 17 
and 18. 15 
cents. 


LADIES’ 
AND MISSES’ 
BLOUSE. No. 
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oped in a variety of ways. It requires in 7991—Long rev- 
size 16, 414% yards of 36-inch plain ma- ers and well- 


the fight for 
Pure-dye Silk 


Just now there is 
much talk in new 
quarters about pure- 
dye silk and against 
adulterated fabrics. 


Weare glad to hear 
it. But this is merely 
an echo of the fight 
which William 
Skinner & Sons have 
always waged against 
fraudulently weight- 
ed silks and satins. 
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Honest goods — wov- | 
en of full size pure-dye 
silk—not made full size 
by weighting — this ex- | 
“» plains the remarkable 
success of Skinner’s Sat- 
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shaped collar characterize this waist, 
which is made with vest closing in the “x 
front. The full-length sleeve is perfo- at 
rated for elbow sleeve with cuff effect. Zz 
The blouse requires in size 36, 23% yards Z 
of 36-inch material, with 34 of a yard of x 
14-inch or wider material for vest. Cut +f} 
in sizes 34 to 44. 15 cents. 2 
fe 
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LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 7994—In two 
pieces this skirt will be found a most 
useful model, with its closing at the side. 
The slightest fullness in the back may be 
arranged in small tucks or slightly eased ~ 
into belt, and it may be made with or 
without the shaped belt. The skirt is 
134 yards in size 24 at lower edge. Cut 
in sizes 22 to 36 inches waist measure. 
15 cents. 
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_ weave the name in the 
4 selvage—to protect you | 
- against dishonest satins. 
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er Skinner’s Satin is guar- | 

< anteed to wear two sea- 

#@ sons. If it does not, send 
the garment to any of our 

«stores and we will reline it 
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Write for our new booklet 
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Pattern Order orig ey th ti & Sons 
Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


T enclose for Patterns. 


New York 
Chicago 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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Name 


_ PATTERNS 
No. Size 


| This label should appear in 
ready-made garments: 


bug 


The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis 


Skinner's Satin 


AND.IS GUARANTEED 


TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. | 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address, enclosing price, Pattern Department, 
Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill 
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In the days of 
candle-light 


—back in the sixties Dr. Lyon’s Perfect 


Tooth Powder was first prepared and pre- 
sented to the public. At the very start this denti- 
frice conformed to all the recognized principles of 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


That was nearly fifty years ago. In the passing of 
time the underlying principles of teeth-preservation 
have not changed. Neither has 


Or.lyon'’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Its formula was scientifically right at the beginning. 
It is scientifically right today. Three generations have 
used and approved it and have lived to 
appreciate its benefits. Both in its prep- 
aration and in its useit has gone 
far beyond the realm of ex- 
periment. 

Dr. Lyon’s is safe. It cleanses 
by a natural process—thor- 
ough polishing. Prevents the 
lodgment of tartar and the 
beginning of decay. 

It is a pleasant, velvety, grit- 
less powder, which induces a 
natural fragrance of the 
breath. 

Teach your children to use it 
night and morning—but above 
all at night. 


What Dr. Lyon's does not 
| do only your dentist is 
competent to do. 


| Sold Everywhere 
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Elegant Ostrich Trimmeds 235 
Paris Model Turban &== 


To prove that ourhats are the 
prettiest and prices lowest, we 
willsell, as long as they last, 
6000 beautiful turbans, like 
picture at only $2.35. It’s an 
exquisitely, fetching turban, 
Very latest fall and winter 
style, Imported Paris shape 
Hand made on 10in. wide 
buckram and wire 

frame, daintily cov- 
ered with luxurious 
black silk finished 
Paonette Velvetta. 

Crown exquisitely 
draped in pretty ¢ 
folds; rich plain 
bri ‘astily 


ribbon com- & 
pleted with & 


° - 
trich Tips. * 
e recommend the 
hat in black as de- ©= 
scribed, but when de- & 
sired will supply it in 
solid brown or solid navy 
or with white ostrich tips. 


Send $2358 — 


order No.24x95,state Y 

color of trimming and os' ips wanted and we_will send_thia 
exquisitely pretty turban, very latest Paris style for Fall and Winter 
1913 to you by express. Examine it, criticise it, compare it 
witb your home milliners’ turbans at double our price; ‘try iton and 
see how pretty it looks on you, and 
then if you find the hat the prettiest 
end daintiest turban you ever tried on, 
the most chic and becoming hat you 
ever wore, keep it, Otherwise return 
it at our expense and we will gladly 
and promptly retund your $2.35. Or- 
ae this lovely turban today, or send 

or 

ow Big Free Millinery 
great rs er 


(filliner : 
NEG Catalogue which shows bun- 


dreds of pictures in 

———___ colors of rich, beau- 

FA Li c tifully trimmed hats for women,misses 

WIN and children, exact duplicates of ex- 

TER quisite Fall and Winter 1913 and 1914 
1913-14 


aris styles, especially designed for us 
John M. Smyth Mise Co 
_ _CHICAco : 


aust STy, 


by famous milliners at a cost of $20.00 
to $50.00 each. Every hat at less than 
half your _milliner’s price or no sale. 
We also show in this great catalo; 

wonderful line of ostrich feathers, 
fancy feathers, millinery, trimmings. 
h d tri Bie li eae yess ‘pats, charm a nates 
shapes and trimmings. Big line of Amazon Plumes, Willow Plumes 
and French Curl at $1.69 up. Order thé turban or send to-day for 

jur wonderful free millinery catalogue and see for yourself. 


JOHNM. SMYTH most CO., iaeonse Chicago 


BIRTH STONE RINGS GIVEN 
14K Gold filled, guaranteed for 

10 years, with stone for any month, $1.00 
value to introduce our catalogue. Send 200 


to cover cost of advertising and mailing. 
Send size. 


EAGLE JEWELRY CO., Dept. 94, East Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CLOTHES FOR 


YOUR 


DOLL 


Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


OY DOLL’S SET. No. 7357—The 
pattern includes boyish coat and 
kat, two Russian blouse suits, in 

peasant style, one to slip on over the 


head, the other closing at the side-front; 
rompers, pajamas, bathrobe, shirt, union 
suit, slippers and stockings. 
sizes 14, 18, 22 and 26 inches. 


Cut in 
15 cents. 
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IRL DOLL’S SET.: No. 8012— 

Balkan styles are becoming to 

dolly, and the coat, with its revers 
and deep band, will be a favorite with 
her. A ‘‘Tam-o’-Shanter’’ hat can be 
made of the same material as the coat. 
Her outfit includes a Russian blouse 
dress, a coat suit which has a cunning 
vest and Robespierre collar, and a second 
hat. Cut in sizes 14, 18 and 22. 10 
cents. 


GIRL DOLL’S SET. No. 8009—A 
dear little dress that may hang loose or 
be shirred in at low waistline to give the 
effeet of a French dress. Pattern con- 
tains also a Princess slip, an underwaist, 
petticoat and drawers. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 14, 18 and 22. Price 10 cents. 


GIRL DOLL’S SET. No. 7359—In 
this set there is a complete outfit, includ- 
ing a hat and double-breasted coat, an 
over-blouse dress with separate guimpe, a 
peasant dress with round neck, bloomer 


dress, kimono, nightgown, petticoat, 
combination underwaist and drawers, 
slippers and stockings. It is cut in sizes 
14, 18, 22 and 26. Price 15 cents. 


In selecting size of pattern, be gov- 


erned by length of doll, taking measure 
from crown of head to sole of feet. 


Pattern Order 


Woman’s World 
107-111 Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


T enclose. for Patterns. 


Name. 


_ PATTERNS _ 
No, Size 


Town 


State 
St. No. or R. F. D. 


Address, enclosing price, to Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


HUDSON LYNX Prepaid 
FUR SET $20.00 $1 0 ; 


$20.00 


Guaranteed to be satisfactory in 
every particular or full price refund- 
ed by return mail without question. 
Fur is black, short, very lustrous P: 
and one that we recommend. 


No. 145—Scarf is an animal 
effect, tail and tabs on 
shoulder. Head on one end 
of front; tail and tabs on 
other. Muff is a large 


new style pillow, 17 in- 
ches across and 15 deep. 
Trimmed with large 
brush tail and head; or 
plain if preferred. 


Lined throughout 
with Skinner’s Guar- 
anteed Silk. Price 
for entire set com- 
plete, express paid. 


$10:22 


Buy from the manufacturers and 
save the middleman’s profit. Our 
prices are 50% less than you can 
buy the same fur elsewhere. 
WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOME 
FREE CATALOG, IT IS FREE AND A 
POSTAL WILL BRING IT TO YOU 
WITHOUT ANY CHARGE. WRITE TODAY, 


ALASKA FUR CO., Manufacturing 
Established 1876 Furriers 


1217 W. Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reference: Bank of Commerce, Philadelphia, 
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UNDERWEAR 
SWEATERS 
and HOSIERY 


Y 


t 
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BEFORE making your 
winter selection, You 
should consult this 40 


4 adopted th owe 
Cronin method of supp 
every member of the 
wear at factory prices. i 
purchases from this catalogue you obtain a 
pce eraniae which cannot be equalled 
‘A clsewhere, whether you buy at retail 
@ stores or by mail, 


Our Big Free Offer 


To introduce the celebrated R. & C. Un- 
derwear, we will send the following outfit 
prepaid on receipt of $2.00: 

Two Ladies’ Elastic fine ribbed Union Suits, 
ure white, dainti trimmed): oak from se 
ct yarn, properly, proport 

eeetehes Renae ‘ul ‘fnish--stylish, too. Spe- 

cial price $1.00 a suit. ‘ 

Absolutely Free with each order for 2 suits o: 

muderweae we will send 2 pairs of heavy Lisle 

Stockings--fine gauge--dressy in appearance 

toes and heels reinforced with en thread, 

usually retailed for 35c per pair. _ 


This merchandise is inspected in our 


in 
with under- 
amy wil your 


EEE WA SWAY ABCA 


money will be 

cheerfully re- 
» funded. Be 
) sure to write 
SS or 


: logue Today. 
4 ROWE & CRONIN Co., 316-342 E. Main St., 
Bh arr ce Wr 9 PONS POS Ce 


WEST 


FLAT 
HOOK & EYE 


Lies perfectly flat 

Will not crush 

Will not rust 

Will not come unhooked 
[Easiest to sew on. 


_ Package of 24 Hooks 
and 24 Eyes 10c 
Ask your dealer or 
send 10c to the 
West Electric Hair Curler Co. 


47 8. Front St., Phila. 
Hamilton coupon in every 
package 


- 


Card of 5 Curlers - 25 * 
Card of 2 Curlers -10* 


West Electric Hair Curler Co. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


You Would Look 
10to1S 
m gx Years Younger 


if it were not for your gray, faded and discolored Hair. Restore 
it to its youthful color and beauty by simply combing it with 
“The Ideal Comb,” the safest method and the only one 
endorsed by physicians. In use 15 years and in over 400,000 
cases. Write to-day for Free Illustrated Book, which 
answers all hair and scalp questions. 


H. D. Comb Co., Dept. 62, 118 E. 28th St., New York 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU ‘‘AUTO MASSEUR” ONA 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 


SEXES 
So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 


P. ROF . BURNS 15 West 38th Street 


Dept. 19, New York 
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DECEMBER, 1913 


Design No. 3813 


MOTTO PILLOW 
G | V E Our Most Liberal Offer 


—This magnificent Pillow, 
ques showing the Motto: 


‘‘Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall’”’ 


and design beautifully tinted on superior 
quality Art Tick; also back for pillow and 
Premium Art Book showing over 500 splen- 
did embroidery designs. All free if you 
send 30c for regular retail price of six 
skeins of Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian 
Silk Floss, in proper shades for working 
above design; also embroidery lesson show- 
ing you every stitch. 

WRITE TODAY enclosing only 30 cents, stamps 


or silver, for this great bargain. Be sure to give the name of 
your dealer. ‘ 
Richardson Silk Co., Dept. 3019, 305-9 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


We also manufacture and sell Richardson’s Spool Silk. 


Send 2c Postage for 
Free Sample 


Stewart's 


“Duplex” 


Safety Pins 


(With the protected head and coil) 


and these other members of the 
Stewart line which offer the ut- 
most in safety-pin quality at their 
respective prices. 

Stewart’s “Helmet,’’Stewart’s Standard” 


Stewart’s “Guardian,’’ Stewart’s “Daisy,” 
Stewart’s Goldfinch.” 


Be sure to mention the name 


of your local dry goods dealer 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 
Dept. @. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


Kathe SWITCH 


i or any otherarticle you 4# 
On Approval may yetect from our gia 
large new Beauty Book and Catalog illus- 
trating all the newest 


PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIR DRESSINGS 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Because prices 
mean nothing apart from quality, we sell on 
approval—no pay unless satisfied. These 
selections are of splendid quality to match 

any ordinary shade. é 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
1% 02.18 in. $0.85 20in. = $1.45 
2 oz. 20in. 1.25 22in, = 2.45 
2 og. 22in. 1.75 26in. = 4.95 
2'%oz. 24in. 2.75 30in. = 17.65 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22 in., Natural Wavy - 
Triple Wavy Switch, 24 in. - 
Natural Curly Pompadour 
Coronet Braid, 3% 0z., Wavy = 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches - - = - = 50c to $50.00 


Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's - $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair and describe 
article you want. Wewill send prepaid ON 
APPROVAL. Ifyou find it perfectly satis- 
factory and a bargain, remit the price. If not, 
return to us. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
cost a little more ; ask for estimate. 


Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 8312, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World, 


DEAR LADY-—If there is a poison label 
on the bottle you have in the house for toilet 
use, destroy it. No need now to have poisons 
in the home. Practice SAFETY. U.S. 
Govt. test (bulletin 82) shows Benetol is 123 
per cent better than carbolic acid, etc., but is 
NOT a poison. Benetol is absolutely SAFE. 
At all jobbers. Ask your druggist to order you 
a 25c bottle. Benetol Corporation, Minneapolis. 


wavy switch, spe- 
cially priced-$2.98 


THE ROOM OF THE RED RUG 


Cantinued from page 6 


the withered foot in its clumsy cage 
across the room, and into the hall, and 
out of sight. 

Scarcely had the two crossed the 
threshold when a little girl skipped 
eagerly into the room, 

“Sylvia!’’ admonished Miss Phipps 
severely, ‘‘quieter, please.”’ 

Mrs. Alaric had grasped the child’s 
two hands as she stood breathless in the 
middle of the room with her yellow head 
tilted questioningly to one side, like a 
little bird, and drawn her close. 

“O Jim—isn’t she lovely?’’ she whisp- 
ered. 

Alaric smiled down at her with his slow, 
gentle smile. ‘‘How do you do, Sylvia?’’ 
was all he said, but Sylvia climbed onto 
his lap without more ado and busied her- 
self at once with his scarf pin. 

“T presume you wish to take Sylvia 
today.’’ Miss Phipps’ tone was briskly 
business like. 

Mrs. Alaric bent over the child in her 
husband’s arms with passionate tender- 
ness. 

“O, yes, Miss Phipps, I want her so 
much—I if 

Clampety—clamp! Clampety— 
clamp! Clampety—clamp! It was the 
clatter of the brace on the little lame 
boy’s leg, as he ascended the stairs in the 
hallway to the nursery. 

Mrs. Alaric’s hand fell away from the 
curly yellow head. ‘I—that is—but if 
tomorrow would do as well, we would 
prefer to take her tomorrow. Of course, 
if it makes the least difference to you.”’ 

“No. Tomorrow will do quite as well.’’ 

And the Alarics went home again— 
alone. 


HEY spent the evening in the living- 
room unwrapping the gifts that had 
come during the day, andfreading snatches 
of the Kipling, avoiding carefully any oc- 
casion to go into the library, where a lit- 
tle Christmas tree stood, unlighted, in 
the dark. 

O, why had it had to happen so? Why 
had it all been spoiled? Why hadn’t 
they been a little earlier or a little later? 
Over and over Mary Alaric asked herself 
these things. 

Why had she not brought Sylvia 
home? Because of the look in that other 
child’s eyes—because of the pitiful clat- 
ter of his dragging foot as he went up the 
stairs to the orphanage nursery? But 
that was absurd. What could she do for 
him? They couldn’t adopt him. They 
couldn’t. Of course her heart ached for 
the poor little fellow. But it was out of 
the question. She had always been un- 
usually sensitive to deformities of any 
kind—and to have a lame child about one 
all the time—to care for him—to dress 
him—O, she couldn’t do it! Besides it 
wouldn’t be fair to Jim, even if he should 
agree toit. Jim was as much in love with 
Sylvia as she. No, on Jim’s account it 
would never do. 

Why, he had pictured how she would 
skip down the pathway to meet him at 
night, and how he would carry her in on 
his shoulder. The other could never skip. 
He could never skip—nor run—nor 
climb 

But she couldn’t give up Sylvia, who 
looked as her own might have, if. 
No! Ofcourse, Mrs. Hipple stood ready 
to take her. And she looked like a kind 
woman. The child would have a better 
home perhaps. But she couldn’t have 
more love—she couldn’t! O, she was so 
pretty and sweet and dainty! No, she 
could never give her up. The little 


dresses were ready for her—the tea- 
table—the dolls. 

Very quietly, Mary Alaric got up out 
of bed, threw a robe about her and stole 
into the next room—the child’s room. 
She sat down in the big chair before the 
fireplace, where, but for her foolishness, 
she might have held that very night, 
Sylvia’s small warm body in her arms un- 
til her head dropped, drowsy, against her 
breast. 

The dark tousled head of [the little 
boy—would that ever rest against a 
tender breast?—not Miss Phipps’, sure- 
ly—nor the ponderous nurse’s. Who 
would comfort the child, and drive the 
old, old look of sorrow out of his eyes?—O, 
those eyes, those eyes! If only she hadn't 
seen them! 


Pook baby, perhaps his father had 
loved him dearly—he had sold his 
But 


fiddle to buy him food, they said. 
no—it couldn’t be, that’s all. 

Her eyes reached the trundle bed, still 
smooth. as a snowdrift—the red rug, 
which she had thought would be so warm 
for the bounding, skipping feet. Those 
other feet—how easily they would be 
chilled—and who would warm them, who 
would bathe them? Perhaps someone 
would be rough, or cruel, or impatient, or 
unkind. What a pitiful pathway those 
little feet must travel through life, all 
alone, and bruised already. 

She wondered if they had put enough 
blankets over him, there at the orphan- 
age, and tucked them in well at the bot- 
tom; she wondered if anybody had kissed 
him good-night; she wondered if he had 
cried himself to sleep— O, why, hadn’t 
she brought him home with her, and cud- 
dled him and comforted him, and warmed 
the little feet in her bosom if need be, and 
tucked him into the trundle bed, snug 
and tight? Poor, poor little lamb! 

Mary Alaric flung herself down on the 
red velvet rug beside the trundle bed, and 
laid her face on the cool pillow. 

Thank God, she wanted the little lame 
boy! 


ER husband found her there toward 
morning, and gathered her up in his 
arms. 

“O Jim,’”’ she murmured, ‘‘would you 
mind very, very much if we took the lit- 
tle lame boy instead of Sylvia?”’ 

“T knew your heart of gold would win, 
Mary,” replied her husband. ‘‘I didn’t 
want to influence you, dear—but I 
wanted the lame boy, too.” 

The Christmas dawn was creeping into 
the room. The canary in the cage fluffed 
out his feathers pompously, and chirped 
a cheery greeting. 

“See, it’s daylight, Jim! Christmas 
Day. If we hurry we can get to the 
orphanage before breakfast!” 


HE applause was like the roar of a 

waterfall. From pit to gallery it 
swept in a deafening crescendo that did 
not abate until the virtuoso, violin under 
his arm, appeared before the curtain for 
the ninth time. World-famous, his 
native city heard him for the first time, 
and recognized a master. 

-For the ninth time he swept the house 
gratefully with his deep-set, dark eyes, 
making a last bow as he had each time 
before, to the gray-haired couple who 
occupied the box at the right. As he 
took a few steps across the stage and 
back behind the curtains, one noticed 
that he limped. 
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Christmas 
Gift-for. 
Fifty 
Thousand 
Little Girls 


\ od : 
<: Why 
Not 
Your 
A Little 
4 Girl? 


$[2 


Post Paid 
You Never Saw a Fur i es 
Set Like This One for 


Make Your Little Girl happy on Christmas 
morning with this dainty white fur set. 
You can tell to look at the picture that the 
price—$1.00—is extra special—that you 
never had such a good opportunity before 
to save money. Made of fine, soft, selected 
coney fur skins, trimmed with black fur 
to resemble ermine tails.” Scarf is cut in 
a new and _stylish.shape, well made and 
lined with. white French sateen. Generous 
size muff made on a soft, warm bed; lined 
with white French sateen; finished with a 
long white silk neck-cord. Sizes suitable 
for a child up to 8 years, State age. $1.00 


Do Your Christmas Shopping 
From Our Style Book 


If you haven’t a copy of our Style Book write 
today and your copy will be sent by return 
mail. It costs you nothing—just write a postal. 
From this Style Book you can select beautiful 
and useful gifts for every member ofthe family. 
We give prompt service to all holiday orders. 
Handkerchiefs, ties, stockings, etc. put up in © 
attractive gift boxes without additional charge. 


You will find in your Style Book, illustrated, 
descrihed and economically priced a varied 
line of merchandise, and the following, especi- 
-ally suitable for Holiday gifts: 


é 


61IA7O 


Furs Silk Petticoats Handkerchiefs 
Waists Ribbon Novelties Art Needlework 
Jewelry Gloves Silk Hesiery 
Willow Plumes -Bags Decorative Linens 
Silverware Bath Robes Evoning Slippers 


Two S. & H. Green Trading - 
Stamps FreeW ith Every CAAAv 
10 Cent Pur - 


chase. 


SM yle 
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“No Connection With Any Other Store 


GREENHUT-SIEGEL COOPER © 


SIDESOF 6™ AVE. J, B.GREENHOT) =e: AND I9™! STS. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Face Powper 4 
WHEN NORTH WINDS BLO 


users of LABLACHE fear not for the complexion. 
This dainty, invisible powder safeguards the most 
tender skin and induces a 
velvety smoothness. 
Delicately fragrant, it 
makes a lasting appeal 
to the refined. 


Refuse Substitutes # 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
Sor @ sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 49 & 
125 Kingston St., Boston,Mas 


uickly and expertly made into new fashionable French 
Plumes. Send us your old feainers by parcel post-- 
we’ ll give you estimate of cost free—if not satisfactory 
we will return oe = = expenses ‘ z fler 
. ._In order to make new customers we © 

Special Offer:—, genuine 18 in. French Plume—black, 
white, blue, pink and all the newest shades--guaranteec 
$3.50. value-for only $2.25. Send money order and 
we willship Parce! Post Paid--satisfaction guaranteed-~ 

money refunded. Send for FREE CATALOG. Address 
OSTRICH PLUME CO., Dept. B, 36 So, State $t., CHICAGO 


$X 
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No. 581—Winnie Winters 


No. 586—‘“‘ Tiny Tot’’ 


No. 107—Child’s Embroidery Outfit—An- 
other immensely popular set, sure to be appreci- 
: ated. Consists of 314-inch Embroidery Hoop, 

with stamped doily, set of embroidery needles, 4 

skeins of colored silk floss, 3 balls of embroidery 

cotton (40 yards each), 2 cards of silk floss, 2 
pieces of scrim for cross-stitch embroidery and pat- 
eat card showing floral and letter designs. All 
“in fanc}7 work-box, 614x9 inches. Sent, prepaid, 

for three yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World 
, at 35c each. 
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No. 781—Angora Poodle 


No. 583—‘‘ Jolly Jack’’ 


A Gift for Your Little Girl 


We want every little girl in the land to have at least one of these high-grade dolls. If you wish to give 
a present that will be truly appreciated more than anything else by a little girl, give her a doll._ 1t mat- 
ters not whether it be a fancy dressed doll or one of the unique character dolls, it is sure to be acceptable. 
Many little girls are getting a collection of the character dolls, as every one of the different styles is 
equally clever and amusing. -Our liberality is also a strong point in our favor, as you will agree by read- 


ing the following offers: 


No. 581—‘‘Winnie Winter’’—Has proved to 
be the most popular dressed doll on the market. 
On account of her attractive costume and natural 
beauty she never fails to gladden the heart of 
every little girl. Carefully made of best material. 
This is a high-grade imported doll, with bisque 
head, natural wavy hair, movable eyes, and neatly 
dressed in winter costume with cap, muff, slippers 
and stockings. She is 15 inches tall and has 
movable arms and legs. We will send “Winnie 


No. 585—Kid Body Doll—Extra quality, 14 
inches tall, movable arms and legs. This is also 
an imported doll of great popularity on account of 
its wearing qualities. Will outlast any of the 
stuffed dolls, as the kid covering is extra strong 
and carefully sewed. Has beautiful bisque head 
with curly hair and movable eyes. Sent com- 
plete with slippers and stockings for four yearly 
subscriptions at 35c each. 

No. 586 — ‘‘Tiny Tot’’ Girl and No. 587— 


“Tiny Tot’s Brother’’—The newest creations 
in character dolls. Every child should have at 
least one of these, as they are very unique and 


Winter,” carefully packed, charges prepaid, for 
four yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 


No. 583—‘‘Jolly Jack’? Character Doll— 
Composition head, stuffed body. Eight inches 
tall. This doll will be appreciated by children of 
any age, and is an ideal “baby boy” doll. Neatly 
dressed in gingham rompers and sent carefully 
packed, charges prepaid, for two yearly subscrip- 
tions at 35c each. 


position. The girls are completely dressed with 
apron, hair ribbons, socks and booties, and the 
boys in rompers, etc. Each style unusually at- 
tractive. Size 10 inches high. Either one sent, 
prepaid, carefully packed, for four yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each. 


Angoraaonele 


No. 781—‘‘French Angora Poodle’’—Successor to the famous “Teddy Bear.” We want every 
boy and girl in the whole country to have one of these beautiful French Poodles, which are we giving 
to our readers for one subscription to Woman’s World at 35c and 10 cents extra. , 


The Auto Poodle is the latest thing in the way of a toy for the little folks. We feel confident it will 
become even more popular than the “Teddy Bear,” as children are bound to recognize and appreciate a 
“Poodle” at an earlier age than they would a baby bear. Furthermore—these Poodles are carefully 
made of the best white material, with brown eyes, and long silky Angora mane and tail; size nine inches 
high and ten inches long. Get one of these beautiful “Poodles” without delay. You will be more than 
pleased with it. Send your order today before our supply is exhausted. 


Dolly's Brass Bed Outfit 


No. 589—‘‘Doll’s Brass Bed’’—Every little girl having one or more dolls, should have one of these 
brass beds. They are little beauties, strongly made and fitted with mattress, pillows and canopy in 
dainty figured cloth. Size: 11 inches high and 14 inches long.’ Sent, prepaid, for only four yearly 
subscriptions at 35c each 


amusing. The head is made of unbreakable com- - 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


No. 587—“‘Tiny Tot’s Brother” 


No. 571—Dolly’s Work Box—This little set 
has proved to be a most popular premium for lit- 
tle girls. Size 6x8 inches, and contains 1 china 
doll, 3% inches tall, with wig and jointed arms; 1 
pair sewing scissors, 2 packages needles, 4 large 
spools of thread, three skeins of colored silk floss 
for fancy work, three pieces of cloth for Dolly’s 
dress, pins and pin-cushion, in beautiful work box. 
Will keep your little girl busy for hours. Sent, 
prepaid, for three yearly subscriptions to Woman’s 
World at 35c each. 


EE 
/ Address All Orders to WOMAN’S WORLD. Dept. 4, 107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago Illinois 
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~ BEAUTIFUL 


Last year we were unable to fill all our orders for the beautiful chinaware which we offered in Novem- 
ber; in fact, although we had imported an immense quantity, our entire stock was exhausted before 
December first, and we were obliged to disappoint a great many of our readers, as it was impossible 
to secure any more of the design offered. We have, therefore, imported three times the quantity 
ordered last year, and hope to be able to fill every order sent to us. 


We believe the great popularity of our dishes, etc., 
our offers so exceedingly liberal. 


IMPORTED CHINAWARE N 


is on account of their being of such rare beauty and 


We imported these sets direct from Europe, having placed our orders 


early last Spring and were thereby able to select the most beautiful designs in the best quality ware 


at very low prices. 


We prepay charges and pack carefully, but sometimes a piece gets broken. 


Whenever possible we will replace the broken piece if customer will pay the postage thereon, 


border design. 


No. 224. 23-Piece Japanese Tea Set, consist- 
ing of tea pot, sugar bowl, creamer, six plates, six 
cups and six saucers. Violet decorations with gold 


No. 681. Condiment Set for pepper, salt and 
mustard or horseradish. Japanese china, daintily 
decorated with blue and yellow flowers and gold 
border design. Tray, 514 inches wide, with pepper 
and salt shakers, and mustard pot, 234 inches high 
(with china mustard spoon). Exquisite little set, 
both useful and ornamental and most appropriate 
as a holiday gift. Sent, carefully packed, charges 
prepaid, for two yearly subscriptions to Woman’s 
World, at 35c each. 


No. 153. 15 Piece Chocolate 
Set. Fine Japanese china, 
Nippon hand painted, dainty 
violet decorations with gold 
edges. This is a very attrac- 
tive set, consisting of chocolate 
pot, 5 inches high; six cups, 2 
inches high; and six saucers, 
314 inches wide, including 
914-inch Japanese tray. There™ 
is nothing that will make your 
little girl so happy as this 
beautiful little chocolate set. 
Send for it at once, as our 
supply is limited. Sent com- 
plete, carefully packed, charges 
prepaid, for four yearly sub- 
scriptions to Woman’s World, 
at 35c each, or one subscrip- 
tion at 35c and 75c extra. 


No. 596. Brass Fern Dish. 
Not illustrated. We have a 
limited number of solid brass 
fern dishes, and some hanging 
baskets; useful and ornament- 
al. Sent prepaid for one sub- 
scription at 35c and 10c extra. 


No. 667. Imported Berry or Salad Set. 
Fine white Bavarian china, consisting of 
large 9-inch bowl and six sauce dishes, 5 
inches wide; each piece beautifully decor- 
rated with a spray of delicafe pink roses 
and gold burnished edges. As a gift, this 
set will be more than appreciated by any 
housewife. As you will note, we have this 
set to match the Cake Set, as many housewives will want both of these beautiful sets. Complete set 
carefully packed and sent, charges prepaid, for five yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World, at 35c 
each, or one subscription at 35c and $1.10 extra. 


Tea pot, 5144 inches wide, with inches wide. 
sugar bowl and creamer in proportion; plates, 5 propriate as a holiday gift. 


inches wide; cups, 34 inches wide; saucers, 4144 


A good serviceable tea set, very ap- 
Complete set, care- 


fully packed and sent, charges prepaid, for eight 


No. 682. Hand-Painted Dresser 
Set. In our opinion, this set is far 
more beautiful than the one we offered 
last year. The design consists of small 
sprays of violets and leaves in natural 
colors, with a soft-toned background 
of cream and green shading into white, 
with burnished gold edges. The full 
set consists of large tray for brush, 
comb, etc., 8 inches wide and 11144 
inches long; small pin tray, 4x54 
inches; hatpin holder, 5 inches high; 
powder box, with cover, 334 inches 
wide; hair receiver, with cover, 334 in. 
aces and ring tree, 4 inches wide cand 
214 inches high. Special Offer: We 

will send this complete set, carefully 
packed, charges prepaid, to any one in 
the United States (outside of Chicago) 
for eight yearly subscriptions to Wom- 
an’s World, at 35c each, or one sub- 
scription at 35c and $2.00 extra. 


No. 669. Sugar and Creamer. Not 
illustrated on account of lack of space. 
Fine white Austrian china, decorated 
with roses. Sent prepaid, carefully 
packed, at the customer’s risk, for 
two yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 


No. 668. Imported Cake or Ice Cream 
Set. Fine white Bavarian china set, con- 
sisting of large plate 10 inches wide, with 
open handles, and six small plates 6 inches 
wide; each piece beautifully decorated 
with a spray of delicate pink roses and 
gold burnished edges. Very appropriate 
as a holiday gift on account of its beauty 


and serviceability. Complete set, carefully packed and sent, charges prepaid, for five yearly subggie 


yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World, at 35c 
each, or one subscription at 35 cents and $2.00 
extra. 


No. 146. ‘‘King Edward Portable Lamp.’’ 
This is one of the most beautiful premiums we 
have ever offered... As you know, brass articles 
are very popular this season, and this lamp is one 
of the latest creations in that line. It is carefully 
made with brushed brass finish, and measures 
151% inches high, 614 inches wide ‘at base, and the 
globe i is 9 inches wide, with beautiful bead fringe 
and silk ribbon insertion.’ We can furnish this 
lamp fitted either for gas or electricity. If the 
electric is desired we also furnish a five foot silk 
cord and connection plug and the ball-chain 
lighter. Our Liberal Offer: We will send this 
beautiful lamp, carefully packed, charges prepaid, 
for twelve yearly subscriptions to Woman’s 
World, at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c 
and $3.65 extra. State which is desired, gas or 
electric. This is an ideal gift, as it is both useful 
and ornamental, appropriate for parlor, dining 
table or bedroom. This is a rare opportunity to 
secure a high grade lamp without cost. 


tions to Woman’s World, at 35c each, or one subscription at 35c and $1.00 extra. 


Address All Orders to WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept. 4, 107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill linois 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


Ladies’ Hand Bags, Purses, Vanity Cases, Etc. 


No. 433. Handsome Hat Pins—Assorted designs, in silver and gold, 
or set with brilliants, amethyst, sapphire, jade, etc. Any one sent, pre- 
paid, for one subscription, at 35c and 5c extra. 


No. 610—Hand Bag 

No. 610. Hand Bag—This is a very nice, inexpensive hand 
bag, made of genuine leather, with attractive frame, size 7 
inches deep and 11 inches wide, with strong leather handle. This 
bag will wear well and is of convenient size. For those who de- 
sire a bargain in a real leather bag we recommend this one. 
Sent, prepaid, for three yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World, 
at 35c each. For those who desire a larger bag, we offer: 


No. 433 


No. 603. Black Velvet Bag—This season velvet articles are 
more popular than ever; we have, therefore, secured a large 
supply of these high-grade velvet bags, anticipating a large num- 
ber of orders. They are carefully made of best material, size 
81% inches wide and 9 inches deep, with black silk cord. Special 
offer: Sent, prepaid, for two yearly subscriptions, at 35c each. 


No. 608—Black Karatol Leather. Size 9 inches deep and 13 
inches wide, fitted with change purse, handsome oxidized silver 
frame and strong leather handle. This is well made and leather 
lined. Sent, prepaid, for three yearly subscriptions to Woman’s 
World, at 35c each. 


No. 197 


No. 197. Ladies’ Leather Hand Bag—Warranted Real Leather. This is our greatest 
bargain. Strongly made of the finest pebble-grained leather, size 91% inches deep and 104 inches 
wide, beautiful oxidized silver frame in French gray finish, with strong leather handle and 
clasp, leather lined, reinforced corners and fitted with leather change purse. We guarantee 
this bag will please you. It would cost several dollars in any store. We have a large quantity 
and are making a very special offer. Sent, prepaid, for six yearly subscriptions to Woman’s 
World, at 35c each, or one subscription, at 35c and $1.50 extra. 


No. 333. White Ivory 
Vanity—Every lady’s purse 
should contain one of these 
latest imported vanity cases, 
size 134 inches wide, containing 
powder puff and _ high-grade 
concentrating mirror, the mir- 
ror you can see your face, hat, 
etc., all at one glance. Very 
attractive shape with hinged 
cover. Special Offer: Sent, 

No. 151. Child’s Hand Bag—Red leather, PrePaid: lor one subscription 
Size 214x314 inches, strong leather handle, good t® Woman's World, at 35¢ and 
clasp. A handsome little gift. Sent, prepaid, for 5c extra. Do not delay as our 
one subscription, at 35c and 5c extra. supply is limited. 


SILVER MESH BAG 


No. 576. Beauti- 
ful Hair Ornaments. 
Not illustrated on ac- 
count of lack of space. 
We have a large assort- 
ment,.of handsome tor- 
toise shell back combs, 
barrettes, etc., gold in- 
laid, set with brilliants No 
in atcractive designs - 
on which we are mak- 
ing a special offer. 
Send us two yearly 
subscriptions at 35c 
each and state whether 
back comb, side comb, 
or barrette is desired, 
and we guarantee you 
will be more than 
pleased with our selec- 
tion. 


742. White Kid Vanity Purse—This is 
really more serviceable than most vanities, at the 
same time being very attractive in appearance. It is 
made of best material, either white kid, or black 
leather, and measures 314x414 inches, with fancy chain. 
Fitted inside with good mirror, pencil, washable 
memo plate and pockets for coins, calling cards, etc. 
(Somewhat similar to No. 752 shown below.) You 
will agree we are exceptionally liberal in offering it 
for three yearly subscriptions, at 35c each, or one 
subscription, at 35c and 60c extra. If black leather 
is desired please order No. 743. 


No. 333 


No. 752. German Silver Vanity Case—Extraordinary Offer. 
Every up-to-date young woman now carries a silver vanity, and 
most of them have been obliged to pay from $3.00 to $5.00 for a case 
fit to carry. The vanity we offer is just the case you want, either for 
gift purposes or personal use. This case is a beauty, stamped and 
guaranteed German silver, size 2144x3%, fitted inside with separate 
compartments for nickels, dimes, quarters, calling cards, powder 
puff and good-sized high-grade mirror. Has strong clasp and eleven- 
inch chain. You will be more than pleased with this case, and as our 
supply is limited, we urge you to send in your order at once before 
the holiday rush. By buying the entire stock of one manufacturer 
we were able to get such a remarkably low price that we are able to 
offer one of these handsome vanity cases to any one sending us four 
yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World, at 35c each, or one sub- 
tion, at 35c and 95c extra. 


No. 446. German Silver Mesh Bag—Mesh bags are still preferred 
by many women on account of their being more “roomy” than vanity 

; cases. The bag we offer this year is a rare bargain. It is larger and 
: better made than any we have previously offered, being 6 inches 
‘ wide and 5 inches deep, with fancy 18-inch chain and extra strong 
" clasp. The frame is beautifully engraved with neat floral design and 
‘ _the link-mesh is made in such a way as to be unbreakable and is, 
‘a therefore, far superior to the old-fashioned ring-mesh. Similar bags 

fetail for several dollars. When you see this bag you will say: “How 


aly Can they do it?” as we offer it for only six yearly subscriptions to 
“uae Woman's World, at 35c each, or one subscription, at 35¢ and $1.65 No. 752—Closed View 
5 Sakag Send in your order early, as our supply is limited. No. 752—Open View Actual Size 
Address All Orders to WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept. 4, 107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
ae \ 
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The Latest Craze 


“Dick”? the Circus Boy—Yours 
Without Cost 


No. 109 


No. 109—This is the newest Rag Doll Outfit on 
the market, and one that is sure to be a world- 
beater. Not only a rag-doll, but a complete out- 
fit, including 1 50-yard spool Sewing Silk, 1 skein 
Embroidery Floss, complete instruction sheet for 
embroidery, sewing and making up, and the 
clown doll stamped on Tan Linene, tinted in red, 
blue and brown. Size 18 inches high. Can be 
easily made in a few minutes. We want every 
child in the country to receive one of these wonder- 
ful dolls for Christmas, and have made our offer 
so low it is within reach of everyone. We will 
send this complete outfit and enter one year’s sub- 
scription to Woman’s World for 40c. Remember, 
this is a high-grade gift, not a cheap rag doll. It 
is one that will be welcomed by every child, an 
ornament to any home and appreciated by the 
“grown-ups” also. Join the two million and send 
in your order before the holiday rush. 


€ -DECEMBER- 
. BIRTHDAY MAKES ™ 


No. 111 


No. 111—December Birthday Pillow Top 
and Back—Something new. You should have a 
birthday pillow, or make one up as a gift to your 
friend. Is this not a handsome design for Deceme 
ber? The most appropriate birthday gift that we 
know of. The design ‘is easliy worked and very 

‘beautiful when finished. Attractive oblong shape. 
. We will send this top and back (without lace) and 
seiter one yearly subscription to Woman’s World 
- for 40c. 


Do Your Own Scalloping 


No. 115 


_ No. 115—Why pay to have your linens stamped 
when you can secure one of these Scallop Rollers 
without cost? This is the latest and most practi- 

1 device on the market for stamping designs on 
any kind of material for embroidering scallops. It 
is self-inking, and will last for years. Sent com- 
plete with tube of ink and full directions, for three 
yearly subscriptions to Woman’s World at 35c 
each. Price, without subscriptions, 75c. 


i 
No. 110 
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No. 110—‘‘American Beauty’? Outfit—-On 
account of their striking beauty Black Satin Sofa 
Pillows, embroidered in rich American Beauty 
Roses, will ever be popular. This pillow never be- 
comes “cheap.” It is like a beautiful painting, 
one never tires of it. You can not select a gift that 
will be more appreciated than one of these beauti- 
ful pillow tops, size 22x22 inches, carefully 
stamped with spray of roses, on high-grade black 
satin, including back and six skeins of embroidery 
floss, with diagram lesson sheet; complete outfit 
sent, prepaid, for three yearly subscriptions to 
Woman’s World at 35c each. (Without cord.) 


ON 


You May Earn One in One Hour 


By simply asking five of your friends to sub- 
scribe to WOMAN’S WORLD for one year at 35c 
each. Send us the $1.75, and we will send your 
choice of the following musical instrumen.s. 


No. 744—Guitar—Highly polished mahogany 
finish, neatly decorated, pearl inlaid ornaments, 
eight strings, with key for tuning. Length, 23 in., 
width, 74% in. Sent complete with instruction 
book of twenty-four pages, containing the musical 
terms, definitions, exercises, and several popular 
pieces, such as “Coming Thro’ the Rye,” “Hail 
Columbia,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” etc. 
You can easily learn to play one of these instru- 
ments, as many of our boy and girl friends have 
already done so. 

No. 745—Banjo—This is also highly polished, 
mahogany finish, and equipped with eight strings 
and tuning key. Length, 23 inches, width, 9 
inches. We also furnish complete in- 
struction book of twenty-four pages, as 
described above, snd feel confident any 
boy or gir! can readily learn to play the 
banjo with a little practice. 


No. 746—Zither—This instrument is 
probably the most easily learned, which 
no doubt accounts for its great popu- 
larity. It is beautifully stained and 
highly finished over black, and equipped 
with seventeen strings and tuning key. We 
also furnish three diagram lessons of the 
popular songs, “America,” “Long, Long 
Ago,” and “Maryland, My Maryland.” 
These are so simple that we guarantee 
anyone, without any musical education 
Nhwhat - 
i] ever, can 
}learn to 
i P ay 
them. 
Length, 


GUITAR 


No. 112 


No. 112—‘*Pine Cone’’ Outfit—New designs 
and one that has proved exceptionally popular. 
This pillow top must be seen to be appreciated. 
When worked it is a beautiful study in rich browns 
and greens and carries one away to the north 
pine woods. Easily worked and makes a very at- 
tractive and inexpensive gift. Outfit consists of 
carefully stamped design hand-tinted in colors on 
tan drill, including back, size 22x22 inches, 6 
skeins of embroidery floss and diagram lesson. 
We will send complete outfit (without cord) and 
ei one yearly subscription to Woman’s World 
or 45c. 


No. 113—We will send a beautiful Cord and 
Tassel, already tied, to fit either of the above 
square pillow tops and enter one yearly subscrip- 
tion to Woman’s World for 40c. 
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No. 468—Superior Stencil Outfit—Made especially for gift purposes. 
Everything in this outfit is of best quality. It contains eight extra large 
clearly cut stencils in the latest designs, 8 2-inch tubes of oil colors, 2 4-inch 
tubes of oil colors, 1 bottle indelible medium to make the oil colors with- 
stand washing; 2 bristle stencil brushes, 6 strong thumb tacks and complete 
instructions for stenciling and mixing the various colors; all packed in neat 
imitation Black Leather Box. For a limited time we will send this special 
set, prepaid, for four subscriptions at 35c each. 


Address All Orders to WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept. 4, 107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Il 


You will be surprised to see how easy it is 
to secure one of these beautifully finished 
instruments, absolutely practical in every 
way; and, as our supply is limited we would 
urge you to send in your orders at once. 


18 inches, 
width, 9 
inches. 


No. 116—Ten New ‘Greeting’? Booklets—We want every reader of 
Woman’s World to send for one of these sets, each made up of ten different 
handsome Imported Booklets, with greetings for either Christmas or New 
Years. Various shapes and sizes from 3x3 to 4x7, beautifully printed and 
embossed in gold and colors, on finest parchment stock; every booklet hand- 
tied with silk ribbon, in individual envelope. These booklets are the highest 
quality made, the kind you would pay from 15c to 25c each in the stationery 
stores. We will send you the whole set and enter one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Woman’s World for 40c. This is positively our greatest bargain. 
The old custom of simply enclosing your card with a gift is obsolete; it is 
too formal. How much better it is to enclose a dainty artistic greeting 
which will express your good wishes in a refined and attractive form. To 
those whom you are not making 
a gift and yet wish to remember, 
simply mail one of these hand- 
some booklets and you will have 
solved the problem satisfactorily. 
Send in your order at once to 
avoid the holiday rush. 

No; 576—18K gold inlaid 
Back Comb. This is the newest 
creation in back combs. The ex- 
quisite design in inlaid gold greatly 
enhances its beauty. Set with bril- 
liants of extra quality. Sent pre- 
paid for two yearly subscriptions 
at 35c each. Price, 60c. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


Learn to Make Money at Home 


BOYS—GIRLS—YOUNG LADIES—EVERYBODY 


We furnish complete outfit and the materials without cost. (See offer below.) 


PYRO- 
SCROLL 
work is now all 
the rage. It is 
a new art, a new 
pastime. Fasci- 
nating, instruc- 
tive, profitable. 
You can easily 
make these beau- 
tiful articles to 
sell. Hundreds 
of handsome gifts 
can be made at 
small cost, such 
as hand-mirrors, 
pipe-racks, jewel 
cases, glove and 
handkerchief 
boxes, towel 
racks, book- 


\ cases, lamp-shades, and many other articles too numerous to mention. Boys and girls leave their 
RK games for this work. re i :. : , 
"I seen interesting, so wonderful, je Ae 
7 eran aye Rene PUZZLE: Find Your Affinity! 
ber, this outfit is complete, in- 
cluding all the necessary tools * ance 
Bites the Racor exces Here’s the most fun you ever heard of! Find Your Affinity 
pletely finishing the several —Didn’t you know you had one? Of course you havel How do you find 
= articles, as follows: 1 small it? Well, study the above picture closely. You will see it is made up of 
Handkerchief Box recent oe ae ee twelve squares. Each square has two faces in it—one of a res ces ape 
+S I ai : : other of a woman. Each square represents a certain month. ow, to 
Teens aimee Water: Colar, faintest 25g Piers find your affinity, just pick out the square which represents the month in 
Siones, Ate cn which you were born, cut out the face of the man—or woman—whichever 
Oriental Jewels, 1 represents you. Now, take this face which you have cut out and fit it to 
Designed Picture the other faces on the other squares until you find the one which matches 
ree 1 Desleast perfectly—so that the man and woman are kissing. 
ie ai - 
signed Match Safe, I Wiill P Y. ? 
1 Designed Calen: Try It—It Wi ay You! 
dar, 1 Calendar . A ‘ 
Pad, 1 Match Cup, This is the latest puzzle — fascinating because by fitting the 
aoe or P. oie : faces together you can tellin what month your affinity was born. Paste the 
a d ngs, Go : two faces together and send them to us, and you will find out more about 
ored Backing Waste Basket eae : h 1 —th k bef 
Paper, Small Sheet your future—according to the astrologers—than you ever knew before, 
Sand Paper, 1 in- 1s RaSE Here’s a miniature photograph of the newest, most elaborate, most inter- 
augers Eye as esting Book of the Future you ever read. This 
Horoscope is just off the press, andis printed in 
colors on beautiful light brown, classy paper. Wit 
LIMITED OFFER this you can solve the puzzle of all your friends’ 
No. 750—Scroll Outfit, affinities, find out about your own faults and 
will be sent, prepaid, in- prospects, your habits and your disposition just 
Judi as the astrologers set them down, based on the 
cluding catalog of stamped 2 z 2 
cd ARES. the ik veel date of your birth. This book will be extremely 
: 2 ee heres interesting to you and your friends and you will 
pUDeCe o eae get many hours of eniovment from it. 
World at 35c each, or one sub- Shas 
scription at 35c and $1.50 * Whisk Broom Holder We Will Send This Horoscope 
er and Woman’s World for one year to any address 
for 50 cents. But if you will cut out, paste up and mail us 
{ A the Affinity anes eed oe bg will allow 
i you 15 cents credit and sen oman’s Wor Oo any new 
‘ Water Color Paint Box yaniend for one year for only 35 cents, also presenting you 
f = . | with the Horoscope for answering. Or, if you are already 
{ cians eee (/ hy ea 8 asubscriber to Woman’s World, and will solve and send 
, : : %Mf/ us the Affinity Puzzle together with 20 cents, we will send 
> Lek BS you as your reward one of these beautiful Horoscopes or 
| i RO re Fortune books. Find out all about your affinity. 
Mt ’ SAAN = 
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Write today to 


WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept.19, 107 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 


I will make you a 
present of this Beautiful 
1914 Calendar, repro- 
duced in genuine Water 
Colors, each Calendar 
carrying the manufac- 
turers guarantee that it 
is colored by hand. 

This Calendar will 
please the most fastidi- 
ous. It is not a cheap, 
flimsy calendar, but one’ 
which I am proud to send 
to you. This Beautiful 
Calendar will find its way 
to a place of prominence 
in any home, 

All that I ask is that 
you send me 4 cents in 
stamps to help pay post- 
age, wrapping, etc., and 


No. 254—We are offering this season one of }} 
the best made footballs on the market. We se- 
lected this football for its high grade, genuine | 
pig-skin cover and best quality rubber bladder, | 
that gives satisfaction. Regulation size, 12 in. 
long, pebble-grained leather. Guaranteed. Spe- 
cial offer: Sent, prepaid, for five yearly sub- 
scriptions at 35c each, or one subscription at 
35c and $1.25 extra. 
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No. 106. Water Color Paint Box—High-grade 
artist’s set, consisting of 14 pans of moist colors 
and five tubes of extra shades, with camel’s hair 
brush, all put up in japanned and white enamelled 
metal box, size 614x334 inches, with mixing space 
in lid. Every boy and girl should have one of 
these beautiful sets, which we offer for one sub- 
scription at 35c and 5c extra. With the Painting 
Book below this will make an ideal gift. 


aN 


yi 


se Ty, 


the Calender will be sent 
to you, together with a 
copy of the most popular 
woman’s magazine in 
the world. I will ex- 
plain to you how you can 
earn with very little 
effort on your part and 
for doing me only asmall 
favor, a package of 86 
Wonderful Pieces of 
Christmas Novelties, 
each one a work of art. 
All these things you will 
need at Christmas time 
and they will cost you 
big money if bought at 
retail. 

Send me two 2-cent 
stamps today and get this — 
Beautiful Water Colored — 


e 
( hicago Ill Calendar and learn all about my Big Surprise Package of Christmas Novelties, which is yours for a small favor. id 


Nee: 
Yes 


No. 374—Juvenille Painting Gallery—Con- 
sisting of a delightful series of familiar Flowers, 
Birds, Figures, Landscape, miscellaneous, etc., de- 
signed to teach accuracy, harmony and color in 
drawing and painting, with complete instructions. 
It is 914 inches long, 714% inches high. Bound 
with a cloth strip on the back. It containsa beau- 
tiful cover in many colors, and varnished. Sent 
for one subscription at 35c and 10c extra. 


So. Clinton St, 
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Colorings of Green, Tan, Brown and Red ble 
harmoniously and make a floor covering you'll 
be proudtoown. Will give the bestofservice. 


Washing 
Machine 
Bargain 


No. MH 
105. Tub 
is 8 shirt 
capacity 
is made of 
Louisiana 
redcypress 
corrugated 
on inside 
for effec- 
tiverub- 


A I 


hoops. 


: legs which bolt into iron sockets. 
Does not tear clothes. Price..........+ 


Weare the originators of the easy payment Credit plan; for 60 years we have extended credit to families 
everywhere. Our records prove that all housewives are honest, that’s why we can give the most liberal Credit 
Terms ever made; that’s why we give Credit to all no matter how small your income—no 

Complete Bed 


Outfit Bargain 


No. MH113. Com- 


plete _ three 


cotton top fibre filled mattress. Outfit comes 


7f 5 Cc Moth 


White, Pea Green or 
Vernis Martin. Price..... 


at this extremely low price. 


— Fa 


Dinner Set Bargain 
No. MH108. Royal Blue and Gold 100-piece 
Dinner Set. An extra value at our low price. It 


is double fired and beautifully glazed. 
tern is conservative, 


Comfortable Rocker Bargain 


No. MH110. f 
Rocker at a bargain price. 
oak in golden finish in a very choice design. 
Is upholstered with ‘‘Imperial’’? Spanish 
brown leather on seat and back. Seat has 
four springs and is stuffed with tow and 
cotton, Front and back posts are hand- 
somely carved. i 
edand backis button tufted. Has 
strong posts and run- 
ners.Great value at.... W 

You must not try to judge this 
handsome, serviceable 
its low price—you must see it to 
realize how beautiful it really is. 
This is indeed an exceptional bar- 
gain at the price quoted. 


Brussels Rug Bargain 


No. MH101. Magnificent Seamless Brussels Rug, 9x12 ft. in size, 
woven ofselected yarns in avery attractive pattern of semi-oriental design, 


colorand bound 
by three steel 
Four- 
pronged 10 in. 
eypress dasher 
block, cannot 
slip or crack. 
Gearing is dur- 
 . ! able,rollerbear- 
| ings, easy to run. Tub supported by three 


$4.50 


After thorough investigation of washers generally we 
are convinced that this one is the best at the price. 


Bed Outfit consist- 
ing of elegant1 1-16 
in. continuous post 
iron bed with 5-16 
inch fillers in artis- 
tie design, 57 in. 
high; all-metal steel 
support spring, and 


size (4 feet 6 inches) only. Colors: 


$9.89 


This outfit is a splendid value and a rare bargajp 


} The pat- 
of rich royal blue with 


the Homes of th 


We want every reader of this publication to thoroughly understand how remarkable, how satisfying and how easy 
it is to furnish their entire home or to secure odd pieces of Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Silverware, Draperies, etc., from 
this mammoth Hartman institution. You have never seen such a stupendous, such a beautiful catalog; nothing like it 
ever produced up to this time, and it should be in every home. It shows in actual colors, pictures of everything anyone 
could possibly wish for at such bargain prices and easy terms that everyone can now have a beautifully furnished home. 
When you buy of Hartman you can buy on easiest kind of credit terms and see the goods in your home before you pay. 


Collapsible 


comfortable 
‘Made of solid 


A large, No. MH111. 


anddetachablestorm front. 


tion. 
hood and foot well. 
motion folds cart. 

tion covered with 
leather. | Half 


Seat front plait- 


$3.45 


‘ adjustable back. Price complete 
with storm front.... 


ocker by 


all-weather cart, 


Terms onGo-Cart Woven of best wearing yarns in a 


Only 
advance, they ask you to become acquainted with their wide-open, fair and 
send you, wherever you live, without sending any money with your order, . a 

These are special get-acquainted offers; we can only afford to send one to each family at these prices. 


square liberal plan. 


Library Table 
Bargain noe 


je ae T H102 
face. Fin- his elegant Li- = i 
ished natural brary Table is Bargain 


MH106. Anexample of the 
great values offered by Hart- 
man. Made ofsolid oak with 
a rich golden finish, beautiful- 
ly polished. Top is 42 
. ins. in diameter and is 
Ui 4 supplied with extra 
iii.) leaves so as to extend 
to 6£t, when opened. 
The massive pedes- 
tal is supported by 
strong legs, heavy 


fect. Price. 98-08 


made of selected 
hardwood, finished Ameri- 
can quartered oak. _Thor- 
oughly substantial in con- 
struction and expertly fin- 
ished. Top measures 42x28 
ins. in size and is fitted toa 
box rim,equipped withroomy 
drawer. Base has striking 
mm mission style corner posts 
oe resting on mission design 


i base. A big value. 
Price .... big vere $6.87 
Beautiful—durable—artistic. 


references required, no embarrassing questions asked, everything strictly 
confidential, no collectors,no interest to pay, no mortgages, no security 
asked. Order what you want, make small monthly payments to suit your 
convenience. Mostliberal and most satisfactory plan ever before offered. 
Millions of homes everywhere beautifully furnished by Hartman’s easy 
payment plan thoroughly prove every claim we make. 


. . . ‘6 35 . 
Kitchen Cabinet Bargain Regent”* Range Bargain 
No. MH104. Convenient Kitchen Cabinetmade No.MH112. Complete with high 
of satin walnut with smoothly sanded finish. Base closet. Made of best cast iron in 
has whitewood table top 42x26 ins. Handy sliding very finestmanner. Large oven 16x- 
breadboard, two cutlery drawers and two sliding 16x11 in. in size; duplex grates; 
flour bins, eachof 501b. capacity. Tophastwocup- 6-hole top; oven thermometer im- 
boards each fitted with glass door, tilting sugar proved flue system and steel high 
bin, open shelf space, handy spice drawersandtwo closet. Trimmed in silver nickel. 
utility drawers. A bargain such as you will be Cast encased reservoir. 
greatly pleased with. You cannot dupli- $8 73 Price, without reservoir...$22.78 
cate it at our extremely low price......... . Price, with reservoir.......$27.78 


piece 


| 


in full 


Per Month 


Housewives are honest. We know this to be a fact and we know it better and surer than any other 
house in the world. For 60 years we have shipped dependable household goods to every section of the 
United States on credit, to be paid for in small payments, and our planhas proven tremendously satisfactory— 
and now we welcome the credit account of every housewife, no matter where she lives—no matter what her 
income. You are not required to send us any references—no red tape—everything confidential—no interest to 
pay—no mortgage. We extend to you a wide open helpful credit account—ask no security—no guarantee. We 
have no salesmen to annoy you—no collectors to call for payments. 


ee-Piece Library Set Bargain Three-Piece Library Set Bargain 
a A A A No. MH109. This elegant solid oak, fumed finish, 3-piece 
Library Setis made in the newest style, upholstered with ‘‘Imperial’” 
Spanish brown leather. Table is very rigidly constructed with square 
edge top measuring 34x24 inches in size and has convenient book 
== shelf at either end—an exceedingly desirable feature—a strong lower 
shelf and brace adds strength and rigidity. The luxurious Rocker 
and solid comfort Arm Chair are made to match, having paneled 
backs with upper and outside panels upholstered and seats set on 4 


springs, expertly filled and upholstered. The price you pay us for 
this remarkable Library Set is less than the average dealer has to 


f 


or 


75c 


Go-Cart Bargain 

New One- 
Motion Collapsible Go-Cart 
equipped with large foot well 


picture shows cart closed for cold 
weather with storm front in posi- 
Has three-bow adjustable 
Instantaneous 
All steel construc- 
black ‘*‘Imperial’’ 
inch rubber tires. 
Nickel trimmings and fenders. 


$6.98 


This Go-Cart has proven to be just the 
proper one to have, It is an all-purpose, 


Seamless Velvet Rug Bargain 


No. MH100. Beautiful Seamless Velvet Rug in an elegant new design 


the mammoth Hartman Company has such unbounded confidence in its goods that without any payment in 
Hartman alone offers to 
any one of these remarkable bargains desired. 
Order 
direct from this advertisement—when you get our mammoth catalog, greatest ever published, you can order whatever you 
wish—any amount—any number of articles desired. Return anything not satisfactory—we will pay the freight both ways. 


im 
is 
ALG 


e Multitudes 


Small 


Has 


9x12f ‘¢ 


pattern that is sure to please. Has rich medals 


nd most 75 Per 15¢ pea ponter ok ee caveat set as Brown, Red $ 00 Pe 
and light colorings. is is a very choice Rug an 1 ° 
31 0.85 Cc Month Per Month Per Month one from which lasting service canbe had. Bargain $1 4.75 == Moi th 


Refrigerator Bargain 


No. MH103 
Sanitaryhigh 
class Re- 
frigerator. 
Best con- 
struction 
soas tobe 
perfectly 
odorless and 
ec onom- 
ical. Has 
best cold 
air circus 
lation, 
which to- 


AEH : 


wor 
wonders in sav- “ “eu 
ing ice. Size: 43 ins, high, 2534 


ins. wide, 18}4 ins, deep, Large P 
provision chamber, $12 85 $1 er 
Ice capacity 75 lbs. . Month 


Dress Form Bargain 
No. MH114. “‘WONDER” 
Dress Form. Positively the 
only dress form that can be 
adjusted separately for neck, 
shoulders, bust, waist, hips, 
skirt, etc. Instantly regulat- 
ed, and set. Aschool girl can 
operate it. No me- 
chanism to get out 
.of order. Onceset, 
adjustment won’t 
slip. Punctureless 
and practically un- 
breakable. A 
household neces- 


‘Sc 


Per 
Month 
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Aluminum Cooking Set Bargain 
No. MH107. 
chen Set made of sanitary, pure sheet aluminum 


17 piece, complete, full size Kit- 


a hard and heavy gauge. Will outlast ordin- 


ary kinds of utensils many times over. It is light, 
indestructible and does not seratch, corrode, chip 


peel, and heats quicklyand evenly. Set of 17 


; . ww pay the manufacturer. When you see it you will understand why i ludes e hi 
coin gold band decorations which stand out ele- “ Per Hartman leads in the way of value giving. Price of $11 78 Poeded for cookien 7 = 50c Per 
gantly on the pure whiteness of the back-ground. Price $1 1 18 Month Complete setacceevduisessviapaeascaceesies cdcecscavcurcteneaeues . Our price $5.95 Month 
Snipe od ed ah for Dae eee ecccevcenes 

persons. Price 
complete ........0.+ Month Send your name 


$10.95 75c 
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Hartman’s Mammoth Catalog FRE 


Goods catalog you ever saw. 


colors. You must see this remarkable catalog—send today for your free copy. 
bargains with any offered you; we want you to mak 


please. This catalog is indeed like bringing into your home 
that anyone, no matter how small their income or where they live, can now furnish a home without noticing 


the 
smallpayments. You will be amazed when you see this greatest catalog ever produced. Send today for copy. 


of eight of America’s reliable banks, and a 


and address to- 
day on a posta 
card and we will send you absolutely free, postpaid, the grandest, most interesting and most beautiful Homefurnishing 
Never before have we or anyone else ever shown such stupendous bargains—hundreds of 
pages done in the most beautiful colors yet produced—you see Rugs and Carpets of every shade and color in exact 
reproductions—Furniture of every kind, Clocks, Stoves, Refrigerators, Sewing Machines, Jewelry, Washing Machines, 
Dishes, Bedding, Curtains, everything known in the industry and, unlike all others, they are all reproductions in many 
We want you to compare these great 
7 e the big saving in your supplies and we want you to learn how 
easy and simple it is to secure anything you want on the smallest, easiest payments ever offered—you simply pay as you 
the largest stocks of the largest city stores at such low prices 


This is the largest institution of its kind in the world, with unqualified endorsements 


PURCHASING POWER OF OVER TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


hicago, Ill. 


HARTMAN’S 
Legal Guarantee 


We Unreservedly Guarantee every 
article sold by us to be exactly as 
represented and described in our 
catalog. 

We guarantee our prices to be 
lower than any other concern for 
goods of equal quality. 

We guarantee to ship each and 
every article on approval, and if 
ple 30 gays from receipt = the 
goods, anything is not perfectly sat- 
isfactory, FOR "ANY. REASON 
WHATEVER, we will accept their 
return and when the goods are re- 
turned to us, we will refund all 
moneys paid on them, inclading pay- 
ment of freight charges both ways. 
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A Little Talk on the Subject of 
Properly Directing the Children 


EXHAS worked all day 
in the backyard, witha 
hammer and nails and 

# some old fence-boards, 
4“ and hardly stopped to 
1 look up. Yet, when I 
ask him to go to the 
store and get.me some 
molasses, he acts as if he were being sent 
to prison. I don’t know what you call 
that, but I call it just plain cussedness.”’ 

“J call it just plain human nature! 
And human nature is often ‘cussedly’ 
bent upon its own purposes. Lots of 
things we want to do are perfectly natu- 
ral things, even excellent things, but we 
have to learn to put them aside often 
and do the things somebody wants us to 
do—things that don’t seem a bit import- 
ant tous. If Bobbie had learned how to 
do this promptly and graciously, I sup- 
pose he’d be flapping angel wings some- 
where, instead of digging his naughty 
little toes rebelliously into the turf of 
your side-yard. Did he say what he was 
so busy about?” 

‘‘He said something about building a 
rabbit-hutch,’’ Bobbie’s.mother replied. 
“But he hasn’t any rabbits.” 


Greation Versus Work 


HER FRIEND smiled. “If he had, 

he probably wouldn’t be half so in- 
dustrious about building them a house. 
The houseless rabbits would be nibbling 
your most cherished garden sprouts, and 
you would be insistent that Bob build a 
hutch; then building it would be a chore, 
like going for molasses. As it is, nobody 
asked Bob to do this job, nobody has 
kept after him to see if he were sticking 
to it and if he were doing it right. It 
isn’t a chore—it’s a burst of creative 
energy—an inspiration all his own. No 
doubt, he hopes, when he has made the 
hutch, to get some rabbits. Perhaps he 
has a deal on with some boy he knows— 
a boy, maybe, with ‘hutchless rabbits’ 
and a mother who insists on the rabbits 
being housed.” 

Bob’s mother had been on her feet 
since six o’clock and busy every minute. 
The kitchen was hot, with the Saturday 
baking going on. And it seemed to her 
that with answering the telephone, and 
other things, she had been interrupted a 
hundred times. So she was not patient 
with Bob’s outlay of energy on something 


quite superfluous and his reluctance to 
do anything which might save her steps. 

““That’s all very well,’ she retorted. 
*“But when I was young, I had to do 
chores; everyone in our house had. It 
seemed hard to me at the time, but I’m 
glad now that I was taught to do things 
because they’re there to be done. It 
seems impossible, nowadays, to get chil- 
dren to work, and I often wonder what 
kind of men and women these young- 
sters are going to grow into. 


Training to Meet Responsibility 


“WHY SHOULD Bob grow up with 
the idea that it is somebody’s 
business to work for him, and his busi- 
ness to play? It isn’t that ’m unwilling 
for him to have a good time; but I am 
thinking of his future, and wondering 
how he is going to learn to meet it.” 
**T wish more parents felt the same 
way, her friend answered. ‘I believe 
with all my heart in work for children. 
I believe in training them, from their 
babyhood, to meet responsibilities. No 
one can live long in this world and not 
know that there’s nothing more import- 
ant to our happiness than being useful 
and knowing we are useful. The reason 
so many parents seem to be neglecting 
to train their children in those habits of 
usefulness that lead to happiness is that 
these parents cherish resentful recollec- 
tions of the way they were made to work 
when they were children. 

“T have atheory that most of us would 
really prefer work to play, if we hadn’t 
got into the habit of thinking of work asa 
‘chore.’ And I have atheory that most of 
us would do far better the work we have 
to do, if we could get it into our heads 
that work’s a privilege and not a penalty. 


Interest Mind as Well as Body 


“VN OST of the things we ask children 

to do, in the way of work, are 
‘chores in the dreariest sense of the word; 
they are little bits of jobs we don’t want 
to bother doing ourselves. Now, this 
isn’t quite fair. It is hard to get deeply, 
joyously interested in a little part of a 
job. We all love best to do things that 
we can do, as the wee ones say, ‘all by 
lone.’ We love to start a thing and toil 
away at it and finish it, and ‘see it in its 
final relation to the world’s need. That 


is a most ennobling experience: to feel 
the need of something—even the small- 
est thing—and to go ahead, on our own 
orders, and then fill that need. Life sel- 
dom gives us any better joy than that. 

‘That is why Bob is happy to work 
all day on his rabbit-hutch. You can’t 
see any use for it. Perhaps there. isn’t. 
But he needs to make it! Hecould satisfy 
his need just as well in doing something 
else, perhaps, if anybody could help him 
think of an even more necessary thing he 
might do, start to finish, all by himself. 

*“Somebody could greatly serve the 
world by thinking out ways. whereby 
children in our modern households may 
be taught to work, and to love doing it. 

‘*The households of long ago had so 
much more going on in them to interest 
children and to enlist their services. To- 
day, it is comparatively easy to keep 
little girls busy at useful tasks which 
will prepare them for efficiency as home- 
makers, but it is really difficult to help 
boys find things to do which will interest 
them in work. The only jobs they seem 
willing to toil at are jobs connected in 
some way with their play. 


An Opportunity 


‘¢f WISH someone wise in knowledge 
of the child heart and human nature 
and who knows modern conditions well, 
would write about this. I'd like to see 
a lot of moving pictures made showing 
children being taught to work. The 
germ of the idea is in all the good new 
educational methods—in kindergartens, 
the Montessori system and so on; but 
what we need is something for the chil- 
dren who have never learned by those 
methods, or for those who need to have 
the best principles of those methods ap- 
plied in their homes after they leave the 
schools where such things are taught.” 
“Well,” Bobbie’s mother declared, “no 
one would welcome such a thing more 
than I. It seems to me that a great many 
of the unhappinesses in our present-day 
world come from people’s inefficiency in 
work, or their dislike for work, or some 
similar cause. And I do think it’s. get- 
ting harder, all the time, to train our 
children in habits that will keep them 
above these common unhappinesses.”’ 
Do you feel this about your children? 
Would you welcome articles of sugges- 
tion along these lines? 
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isregarded 


sart of December I was 
hugh Southern Ohio, get- 
4 knowledge of a part of 
Hd not before visited, when, 
h, I saw this notice, which I 
away: 


NOTICE 


Avoid CHILLICOTHE DEC. 7-8-9-10, 
OWING TO OHIO STATE GRANGE 
MEETING. HOTEL WILL 
BE CROWDED. 
THE WARNER HOTEL 


Human nature played its part, I suppose, 
in urging me to do something I was told not 
to do, but also there was an opportunity 
presented that I could not afford to miss. 
Chillicothe was only fifty miles away, and 
on the afternoon of the tenth, the last day 
of the convention, I duly presented myself 
at the Warner House, where, in spite of the 
crowd and the warning, I was excellently 
eared for. In my various travels I had, of 
course, met large numbers of our farming 
and small town population, but never in 
such a gathering as this; and the keen intel- 
ligence, the progressiveness, the interest in 
general affairs shown by both men and wom- 
en were ample evidence of the great change 
that has taken place among the dwellers in 
rural districts in the past ten years. Among 
the nearly two hundred people, there were 
perhaps ten or a dozen of what we may 
call the old-fashioned type; of the others 
the men were well dressed, clean shaven, 
mostly under middle age, and the women 
were in every way as up to date. While 
there to attend the meeting of the Grange, | 
both men and women also meant to have a : 
good time, and they did—the women espe- 
cially. In talking with a number of them I 
found that housekeeping was still consid- 
ered more or less of a task, but that Jabor- 
saving devices for the home were eagerly 
sought and purchased. As one woman, 
referring to the different spirit among farm 
dwellers, said very pertinently: ‘“‘We are 
just beginning to find out there is something 
else in the world beside hard work.” And 
in this expression there is much food for 
thought. 


Women and Business 


E ARE given to boasting of the 

ability of our business women, of 

their having proved themselves the 
equal of the men in business affairs. Our 
boast seems to be justified. But the busi- 
ness ability of the average woman is not 
such as to warrant it being commended 
unsparingly. Nearly every woman has had 
a little business experience in some direc- 
tion, but how many woman readers of this 
periodical, or friends of such readers, are 
possessed of sufficient business knowledge 
to take up the responsibility, when laid 
down by the husband, and carry it on? 
How many women could take charge of 
their husbands’ finances for a week while 
he took a much-needed vacation from re- 
sponsibility? 

Most married men are willing to teach 
their wives how to do business; more than 
that, most business men make something 
of an effort to get their wives to undertake 
to learn enough business to make it less 
difficult for them to get along when left 
alone. Where, then, is the fault? When 
it is not the business man’s failure to insist 
on his wife learning, it is the wife’s unwill- 
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DAVID BISPHAM WRITES ON 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 


OMEN have done much toward dis 
seminating a love for music through 
out this country, and there would 
seem to be little to suggest in the way o 
musical activities that some club or an- 


- other has not already discovered. But 
- woman’s musical influence begins far be- 


vond the club. She has a mission, and i 
s the creating of a musical atmosphere in 
vhich to live and bring up her family. 


Many women, while working to develop 
club life and the support of art and artists, 
forget that they can make a stronger uplift 
for music in general by caring properly for 
the music within their own homes than in 
any other way. Too many people are so 
satisfied with hearing music outside as a 
orm of amusement, or as a social function, 
hat they forget its first mission is to make 
he home a haven of pleasure for each mem- 
per of the family and the center of culture 
n its highest and best sense. 


Children as well as grown people should 
hear as much good music as possible, but 
t should be heard in their own homes as 
vell as outside. It is good for children to 
hear music in the concert room, but it is 
better for them to have it as part of their 
daily lives. The old-fashioned friendly 
way of asking in a few neighbors for an 
nformal musical party seems to have 
passed, and people now think they must do 
something more important or take their 
guests to hear a symphony concert or a 
recital or something of that sort. I have 
‘ertainly no desire to interfere with their 
nterest in hearing music in the concert 
hall or opera house, but that does not do 
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away with the fact ‘that the purpose of 


- music in a home is to build a closer tie 


between the home and the family. The 
atmosphere of culture is more quickly cre- 
ated by hearing and performing music 
han by anything else. 


The future of music in this country is 
very definitely in the hands of the women, 
and it is their duty to encourage the 
teachers and musicians in their own towns 
o make it possible for the best of our 
American and even foreign teachers, if it 
so happens, to locate in the smaller cities, 
where they can be of real service in im- 
parting a knowledge of music that will 
have the effect of raising the standard in 
the whole community. All mothers should 
plan to have their children receive the very 
pest musical instruction possible to give 


? them; but this does not mean that every 


one who studies music should immediately 
map out a public career. 


Not until mothers understand what a 
child receives in the way of character build- 
ng, awakening of the imagination, and that 
elusive thing we must call culture for the 
ack of a better name, through the mere 
study of music, will she understand what 
she owes the child and herself. She may 
then know that the first reason for music 
study is not to make a professional musi- 
cian of mediocre quality, but to bring joy 
to the individual who studies and to sup- 
ply a means’of keeping the family enter 
tained within its own walls and make the 
ndividuals self-reliant. 

It is in the home that tastes are incul 
cated and developed, that seeds are sown 
which in turn bear the fruit which is the 
soundest, healthiest and sweetest. 
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Here is a subject for study and discus- 
sion by women’s clubs—for all sorts of 
feminine organizations.’ If the women of a 
community can be made into better busi- 
ness women they will understand better 
how to help their husbands develop their 
own and the community business. They 
will learn the value of the dollar, and they 
will appreciate the labor involved in secur- 
ing it. They will develop an interest in 
getting their money’s worth which they 
have not before felt. 

It will be easier for the business men to 
do business because of the increased intel- 
ligence of their customers. It will be easier 
for the widowed and fatherless to handle 
and to husband their funds. There may 
be less business for the lawyers and for the 
bankruptcy courts and less money for the 
promoters of questionable stock-jobbing 
enterprises, but there will be more happi- 
ness in the homes. 


Comrades and Friends 


Rake ABOUT the most priceless thing 
on, earth is a good comrade—one you 

can be frank and easy and comfortable 
with—another human being with whom 
you are thoroughly at home, whether he 
has pennies or millions, and who will walk 
with you and talk with you without envy 
or design. Friends are of all sorts and full 
of uncertainties. The word friendship is 
as elastic as rubber and as changeable as 
the weather, and you never know; in fact, 


no two definitions of friend or friendship. 


have agreed since the world began. But 
there is no question about a true comrade. 
Man or woman, husband or wife, the story 
is the same, and the old, old Latin motto 
holds: ‘‘A Faithful Comrade is a Sure 
Anchor.” 


On Behalf of Stepmothers 


THE hypocrites bring reproach upon. 


S 

jae innocent and sincere Christians, so 

the unfortunate instances of unkind 
stepmothers bring reproach upon the many 
kindly and loving stepmothers. On this 
account, the good women who marry men 
who already have a family of children find 
themselves in a position that is more or 
less trying, especially at first. They enter 
upon a relation that is not entirely in good 
odor. This ought not to be the case. All 
sensible people ought to be awake to the 
fact that there have been and are hosts of 
ideal stepmothers. This relation ought 
never to be thought of or spoken of lightly 
or cynically. There is no sound reason 
why a sensible and good woman who gives 
her heart to a widower with children, 
knowing what she is doing, should not ful- 
fill the obligations of a mother to the full- 
est extent, short only of what their own 
mother could have been and have done for 
such children. 

My own observation is not exceptional, 
and I have known some of the happiest 
of families constituted in this way. I 
have known stepmothers who cared so 
deeply for their stepchildren that it is evi- 
dent they were not conscious of any line of 
distinction between them and their own, 
and who would resent any needless refer- 
ence to such a distinction. It is natural 
for us all to love children, our own or any- 
body else’s, and why should it not be a 
simple matter for a good woman to love 
the children of her husband by a wife now 
dead? 

The woman who is a stepmother need 
not be concerned about anything in this 
relation except her duty. A woman who 
is considering entering into such a relation 
need have no hesitation about it. Step- 
mothers ought to be a good gift of God to 
motherless children. : 
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And What Is Being Done to Improve Her Condition 


HOSE who have seen the spirit 
of revolt that has been fer- 
menting among the farm wom- 
en of this country—the hard- 
working, isolated women who 
for v:ars have been the most 
neglected tactor of our civiliza- 
tion—must experience a thrill 
of satisfaction when they are 
told that the government is 
setting out in a vigorous manner to do away with 
many of the causes of their disaffection. 

The revolt of the farm woman came when her eyes 
were opened to the humiliating fact that in the 
march of the world’s progress, when science was do- 
ing so much for her city sisters and when her own 
husband was enjoying the benefit of self-binders, 
potato-digging machines, electric milkers and silos, 
she was being relegated to the rear to churn and wash 
by hand, to pump water and lift heavy tubs and 
boilers. About this time, too, she began to perceive, 
that, while other women were working seven to eight 
hours a day for good wages in offices and factories, 
she was toiling twelve to fourteen 
hours a day in an absolutely un- 
paid industry. Also, and worst of 
all, she had come to see the whole 
happy, teeming world including 
her own husband, was taking her 
and her drudgery for granted. 

When she stood by her gate and 
saw well-dressed, smiling town 
women sweep past in their auto- 
mobiles, she did not go back to the 
churn or her chickens with a light 
heart. She wanted an automobile, 
too, and she wanted the expansive 
view of life which that far-speed- 
ing vehicle affords. When her 
city relations come to visit her and 
tell her of the dazzling wonders of 
modern urban life, when she saw 
their good clothes and learned of 
their many amusements and artis- 
tic and educational advantages, 
her churn and_ her chickens 
seemed petty, wearisome affairs. 
Her heart yearned for the city. Country life as she 
had lived it, seemed empty and barren to her. She 
wanted to leave it forever. More than anything else, 
she wanted her daughters to escape its drudgery. 


What the City Does 


ANP SO we have witnessed the cityward trend of 
the farm women, particularly of the younger 
ones, and of the farm men coming after; for where the 
women go the men will follow—under, protest, per- 
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haps, but always they will follow. And we have 
witnessed this townward trend with much misgiving. 
Why? Not only because of the shortage of supplies 
which it presages, but because our best blood comes 
from the country, and unless the women remain 
there and bear and rear their children there, how is 
the nation, sapped and enervated by the city, ever to 
be regenerated? The intimation that the men of the 
farm have gone to the city under protest argues that 
they have enjoyed the better side of country life. 


The Views of Two Women 


¢¢ J WOULD rather plow than sweep,” said a Wis- 

consin farmer’s wife tome. “I have tried both 
and I know that plowing—I mean gang-plowing—is 
more interesting and moreendurable. It takes you 
out of doors. Men can’t stand housework. It 


would kill my husband to do what I am doing, and 
he knows it. Outdoor life is all right, but how little 
do we farm women get of it? I would love to work in 
the garden, but I have no time.” 

This woman probably is an exception, for there is 


““1 WOULD RATHER PLOW THAN SWEEP," 
SAID A WISCONSIN FARMER'S WIFE TO ME. 
“| HAVE TRIED BOTH" 


in America a strong prejudice against field or garden 
work for women. Most of those seen hoeing potatoes 
or raking hay are big-waisted,- muscular foreign 
dames. I know a Western ranch woman who hardly 
lets her three daughters out of doors, except to go to 
town. Although her means are moderate, she dresses 
her girls in white, has them taught French, and is 
preparing them, as she says, for “something better 
than farm life.” The bare thought of letting one of 
those precious damsels go out and weed the garden 
would shock her unspeakably. She looks tolerantly 


upon her field-working husband and son because 
they are hers; but they are far happier than she. 

The question may well be asked: ‘‘Is there any- 
thing essentially degrading in the tilling of the soil?” 
As a rule, women will not admit by word of mouth 
that there is, but most of those who have joined the 
revolt would rather see their husbands and their boys 
at some “genteel job” of clerking. Rarely do they 
dream that there is no clerk in the world so inde- 
pendent, so free from indoor complaints or from the 
great misgiving of how he will be fed next month or 
next year, as is the ruddy, robust farmer or the 
son who works with him. 

Why are the women and the girls of the farm less 
happy than the men and boys, even in remote dis- 
tricts? Is it because those of the gentler sex are not 
filled with the joy of the great open spaces—a joy 
that remains to most men, even in these days of the 
coddled, sheltered life? 

Man today comes nearer to his cave forebears 
than woman to the cave woman. Man, with all 
his civilization, is ever reverting to rough ways, and 
always it is woman’s task to tame and refine him. 
The farm women, particularly 
those who are most isolated, pine 
for music and art and all the great 
civilized influences which rough 
man is prone to neglect or put 
aside. These women read books 
and magazines that make them 
sigh for the brighter, sweeter life 
of society that is pictured in them. 
Of late years they have clamored 
for the city, and, as I say, it is 
these who have led in the quest of 
urban delights, not the men. 
Many of those who are held down 
to the bleak, isolated life, have 
joined in the revolt and their one 
idea is to leave the farm at the 
first opportunity. 


Belgium as a Pattern 


OW, IT is ever the province of 

a nation to crush revolt when 
fundamental principles are wrong, 
and our own national leaders lately have awakened 
to the fact that something must be done to check this 
wild unrest and discontent. Casting their eyes 
abroad, they saw what Belgium, that “little land so 
great of heart,’ which has had the same trouble to 
deal with, was doing for its farm women. Also they 
saw how Prussia was solving the problem. They 
saw that these European countries, recognizing that 
a contented rural population was of more value than 
many cities, was sparing no expense to make its 
women happy in their own homes, and so they have 


taken a leaf out of the European notebook. This 
leaf was extracted after President Roosevelt’s ap- 
pointment of his Country Life Commission, whose 
aim was simply to investigate conditions. The mis- 
take made in the matter of this commission, as Dr. 
Anna Shaw pointed out to me the other day, was, 
that no woman was appointed to it. 

“T wrote to Mr. Roosevelt,” said Dr. Shaw, “‘and 
asked him to include at least one woman among 
his investigators, but he did not see fit to accept 
the suggestion. Perhaps by this time he realizes 
that it would have been a good thing, for only 
women know how to look into the lives of women 
and tell what they need to make them happy.” 


R. SHAW is probably right in this latter 
dictum, but a man may be permitted a 
suggestion, too, and it seems to me that to make 
any human being contented anywhere on God’s 
footstool it is necessary, first of all, to make him 
interested in the daily life around him. The 
keynote of Belgium’s activities in this work of 
making women content with farm life has been 
to make them interested in it, and Prussia has 
worked on the same principle. In Belgium this 
work was relegated to the director-general of 
agriculture, who, with a big appropriation behind 
him with which to work, began a movement 
which has afforded an effective plan on which 
our own secretary of agriculture can build. 
‘Th’ throuble with our farms,” says Mr. Dooley, 
‘fis that they’re too far fr’m our cities, an’ that’s th’ 
throuble with our cities, too.” 


Extending the City Opportunities 


S° THE movement begun in Belgium—and on a 
far more expansive and expensive scale in this 
country—is to bring 
the city, or at least 
the best things it af- 
fords, to the farm. 
Now, the city offers 
nothing better than 
opportunities for edu- 
cation, amusement 
and the care of the 
sick. Taking the last 
of these things, and 
really the most im- 
-portant, first, see how 
bad off are the iso- 
lated women in our 
rural districts today! 
How many of them, 
because of their re- 
moteness from good 
surgeons, good nurses 
and good hospitals, are 
dragging about, suf- 
fering, perhaps, from 
some complaint peculiar to their sex which a simple 
operation and a trained nurse’s care would remedy in 
a short time. Perhaps the woman’s condition is one 
which a knowledge of the rules of hygiene might have 
prevented or obviated. These hygienic rules have 
been studied by a large proportion of the women of 
rural Belgium of late years under the fostering 
tutelage of their government, and rural hospitals 
have been established where both women and men 
are cared for as well as though they were in the city. 

The studies are conducted in circles under official 
supervision and form but a small part of the general 
plan of instruction. The first duty impressed upon 
members is the establishment of cordial relations 
among themselves, and patience and cheerfulness in 
the handling of their own household problems. The 
study of household sanitation, the care of infants, 
children and adults in the homes, the qualities of 
drinking water, the nutritive values of different 
foods, the dangers of alcoholic drink, the arrange- 
ment of the house, the moral, physical and intellec- 
tual welfare of the family, the care of animals, 
poultry raising, gardening, are all undertaken by the 
members of these circles. The Belgian woman of the 
rural districts knows how to bandage a wound, how 
to cauterize a dog bite, how to keep accounts, and 
even has a smattering of common law. For these 
things, with many others, are learned in the local 
study circles. 


fp) Ome ns economy has lately been taught in 
both Belgium and Prussia on a scale which it 
will take our American women a long time to grasp, 
but they will grasp it along with many other things 
which our government is going to teach them. For 
we, following in the footsteps of these countries, are 
setting out to interest our farm women in the things 
they should know in order that they may be more 


WHY ARE THE WOMEN OF THE FARM LESS HAPPY THAN 
THE MEN AND BOYS? 


content with their lot. The first thing that will be 
done is to enlist all of them in a war upon waste. If 
one-half the raw material which goes to waste in this 
country were saved and the value of it rightly ap- 
plied, everybody could wear good clothes and ride in 
his own car. If the study of domestic science re- 
sulted only in young women learning how to spend 
less money upon foolish affectation and unbecoming 


ONE REMARKABLE WOMAN OF SEVENTY-FIVE PITCHED TWENTY- 
SEVEN LOADS OF HAY ON THE WAGON LAST SEASON 


dress,-a great stride toward happiness would be 
taken. Whether we shall go that far or not, remains 
to be seen, but the subject of domestic science is very 
inclusive, and is only another term for common sense 
of which farm folk, like the rest of us, cannot have 
too much. : “ : 

How did this great movement begin in this coun- 
try? Well, it would seem that the findings of the 

Country Life Commission 
being unsatisfactory, so far 
as the women were con- 
cerned, the secretary of agri- 
culture determined to make 
a’ special investigation of 
their condition. Last -au- 
tumn he sent out fifty thou- 
sand letters addressed to 
farm women all over the 
country, asking them -to 
state their grievances and to 
suggest how their affairs 
might be improved. ‘The 
replies came back promptly. 
An analysis showed that the 
overwork of farm women 
and the fear of the same lot 
for their children were the 
prevailing plaints. The bur- 
den of many of the letters 
was the pitiful lack of .com- 
- pensation received by. their 
writers. Some of them wanted the department to 
prove to the men what their work was worth in 
dollars and cents. ~ . : 

“Think how we fight for the eight-hour law and 
right working condilions for women 
in factories,” said one writer. “‘Then 
consider the farm wife who works 
twelve to fourteen hours a day under 
handicaps a factory worker would not 
tolerate—no running water, no kitch- 
en sink, churning, cleaning, milking, 
cooking, with. the care of children 
added to that, and she receives not a 
cent.” ; 


The Most Needed Thing 


jinge MOST common plea of the 
complaining farm women was 
for running water in the house. One 
woman wrote that she had had but 
two vacations in twenty-two years, 
one of them being taken when her 
husband was sent to the legislature. 
From the midst of a rich farming sec- 
tion it was reported that there was no 
bathroom in the house, no heating 
plant, no running water and no sink. 
This meant that the farmer, joining 
the city man’s mad rush after the 
dollar, had overloeked what should 
have been his first care—the comfort, 
convenience and well-being of his own family. 

Not all of the women were discontented. Occa- 
sionally there was found in the mass of complaints a 
letter from a woman who liked the country and 
wanted to remain there. One remarkable woman of 
seventy-five, who said she was contented with her 


lot, pitched twenty-seven loads of hay upon the 
wagon last season and was only sorry that there was 
not more to pitch. Some of the letters indicated a 
yearning of the women for outdoors. “I have done 
all kinds of work upon the farm,” writes one rustic 
dame, ‘‘and I have worked early and late. Also I 
have led a city life. I have found that the love of my 
home and surroundings blots out the thought of 
hard work. The songs of the birds, the river, 
the wind and all growing things cheer me.” 


The Government’s Hearty Cooperation 


But MOST of the letters breathed the spirit 
of unhappiness and revolt. And yet the 
conditions revealed in them are not, as arule, so 
desperate that they cannot be removed. What 
stands in the way, for the most part, is the lack 
of understanding of proper needs and how to 
provide for them. Many of the complaining 
women do not know what they need, though 
most of them know what they want. The De- 
partment of Agriculture proposes to supply the 
right kind of knowledge. In fact, Secretary 
Houston had declared that he would bend every 
energy to the solution of the problem of how to 
help the women in the rural districts. Mani- 
festly, the first thing to do in this great work was 
to raise funds. This is being done under the 
provisions of the new Lever act, which passed 
both houses of Congress last May. This act pro- 
vides a Federal cumulative appropriation, beginning 
with four hundred and eighty thousand dollars for 
the first year, and in the ninth year four million and 
eighty thousand dollars, for welfare work among 
farmers and their wives, the money to be allotted 
annually to each state according to its rural popula- 
‘tion, provided the legislature of the state shall appro- 
priate a sum equal to the amount of the Federal 
allotment for the same purpose. In each case this 
would double the sum available for welfare work, 
and for the ninth year would make a fund of nearly 
ten million dollars, to be used for this noble purpose. 
Why not? Ten million dollars are voted for a new 
battleship without a murmur, and how much more 
valuable to mankind than many battleships is the 
welfare of the farm worker in home and field? 
Already we have what is known as agricultural ex- 
tension work in our colleges, but few of them, save 
Cornell, have. done much to help the woman of the 
rural districts. But now the Federal government 
itself and the several state governments are coming 
to her rescue. As nearly as possible, they are going 
to bring the city to the farm, first by instilling such a 
widespread: knowledge of modern home economics 


of the ideal sort as shall interest the farm woman in ' 


her work, to help her to acquire those labor-saving 
eonveniences which shall banish drudgery, to show 
her how. to beautify and adorn her home so that it 
shall satisfy her eye and her heart, to help her to such 
rest periods as shall conserve her energy and give 


her, impetus and encouragement to perform her 


daily duties, so that they shall not be irksome and 
unwholesome, but pleasant and healthful. Demon- 
strations in the best methods of caring for the sick, 


THE MOST COMMON PLEA OF THE FARM WOMAN WAS FOR RUNNING WATER 
» IN THE HOUSE 


in so simplifying affairs that they shall not swamp 
the housekeeper with superfluous cares, will be given 
and modern hygiene and many other things will 
be taught. ; 

It is argued by the farmer who looks askance at 
these new-fangled ideas that (Continued on page 30) 


j 


Stories to Stir the [magination—No. 3 
The Hidden Blade 


Solutions of ‘‘The Disappearance of the Regent” and “The Roman Coin” are Here Given 


TALEY, “the pious pawn- 
broker,’’ staggered by Nor- 
throp’s sudden presentation of 
} proof that Miss Renard could 
| not have put the coin in a 
S|} pocket already ripped its en- 
“ tire length, colored a sickish 
and stammered for 


Northrop, taking advantage 
of his momentary embarrass- 
ment, pointed to a gold-linked | 
watch chain festooned in three 
loops across the expansive 
waistcoat of the pawnbroker. 
“Ts that the watch chain on 
which you said you were wear- 
ing the Roman coin as a 
charm?” he asked significantly. 

““Yes,’? muttered Staley. 

“But that is impossible, 
man!’ exclaimed Northrop, 
reaching out coolly, inserting 
long slim fingers into the 
pouchy vest pocket of the 
pawnbroker and drawing out 
the coin in dispute. Holding 
the tiny gold piece securely be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger, 
he lifted up the heavy watch 
charm dangling from Staley’s 
waistcoat and turned it over. 
An empty setting gaped on the 
other side, but the hole was al- 
most twice the size of the coin. 
Having pointed this out to 
Miss Renard with a significant 
lift of his eyebrows, Northrop 
allowed the empty charm to 
drop back in place. 


TALEY lunged forward, 
making a frantic grab to re- 
cover the coin from Northrop’s 
hand. But the athletic young 
fellow twisted out of reach, al- 
lowing the irate pawnbroker to 
plunge unexpectedly through 
space until he brought up with 
a jolt at the wall. 

“You old fraud,” said Nor- 
throp, in an even voice, ad- 
vancing toward him. “You 
weren’t wearing this coin in 
your watch charm, and I don’t 
believe you were on the ele- 
vated train at all. I can’t ex- 
plain how this bit of old gold 
came to be in Miss Renard’s 
pocket, but I’m sure it was 
through some mistake that’s 
giving you a lot of trouble right 
now. Anyway, whatever the 
solution is; until you can prove 
ownership of this coin it re- 
mains in Miss Renard’s posses- 
sion.” He turned and gently 
pressed the Roman piece into Ruth’s tense palm. 

Staley bustled forward threateningly. ‘‘Give me 
back my coin,’’ he blustered. : 

“There’s no better time than the present for prov- 
ing your property;’ suggested Northrop. ‘‘I am sure 
Miss Renard won’t object to accompanying us to the 
nearest police court for an inquiry.” 

“There’s no need of that,’’ muttered Staley. “I 
can show my books proving the coin was pledged 
with me over a year ago, that. it wasn’t redeemed, and 
that I bought it in myself at public auction, as re- 
quired by law. Everything is straight on my part.” 


“OH, YES, THE RING," 


SSF EN you can have no objection to coming to 
court with us,” said Northrop. 
Staley fidgeted. “I'll have to get my lawyer first.” 
“Certainly. We wouldn’t want you to be lone- 
some,” put in Ruth, whose spirit had revived. 
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“Look here now, Miss Renard,” cried Staley, 
angrily. ““You and Mr. Northrop could save a lot 
of trouble by handing that coin over right now. The 
way Mr. Northrop took it from my pocket would 
mean grand larceny in a lot of courts I know.” 

“But we’re not going to take the case to any of 
these courts where you’re known,”’ smiled Northrop. 
“We're through talking. If you want to prove your 
property, meet us at Magistrate Smith’s court.” 

“Tl be there,” replied Staley, making a face at the 


mention of Magistrate Smith, who had earned an 
enviable reputation for extreme fairness. 


FTER Staley had gone out, Northrop accom- 

panied Ruth to a lounging-room off the main 
hall, where they escaped the curious scrutiny and 
questioning of the interested workers. 

“Oh,” breathed Ruth as she dropped down in a 
comfortable chair, “I’m making you such a lot of 
trouble. I’m sure you'll be sorry you ever knew me.” 

“Sorry, of that!’ cried Northrop, leaning forward 
to look deep into her glowing eyes. “*‘ Why, I’ve only 
begun to live since knowing you.” 

Ruth could not misconstrue the meaning of his 
ardent gaze. She returned it, falteringly, and then 
lowered her eyes, groping mentally for something 
impersonal to say. “Oh, about the Regent,” she 
exclaimed, suddenly. ‘“‘You were going to tell me. 


Northrop did not answer immediately; he sat lost 
in contemplation of the beautiful girl before him, 
tracing the delicate flush on her shapely checks, 
caressing her delicate features with his gaze, breath- 
ing deep the fragrance of her presence. ‘‘There’s 
something else I’d rather talk of,”’ he said, softly. 

“Oh, please, not now,” Ruth checked him, brok- 
enly. “Everything is in such a mix. Tell me about 
the Regent.” 

Northrop drew himself together, the dreamy look 
in his eyes faded, an expression 
of alert interest replacing it. 
“Well,” he said, leaning for- 
ward with clasped hands. 
“The diamond is safe at police 
headquarters, awaiting your 
call. That phone message I 
had this morning was from the 
detective who’s been working 
on the case. He told me about 
his final success.” 


66 ES,” breathed Ruth. 

“But don’t talk about 
him. I know it was all through 
your efforts that the Regent 
was got back at all. I’m sure 
you're the one to thank, not 
the detective.” 

“*He certainly did his share,”’ 
answered Northrop. ‘But if 
you like, I’ll start from the be- 
ginning. You remember at the 
dinner, when they served that 
cold melon, I said the sparkling 
bits of ice surrounding it 
looked like gems.”’ 

“Yes, you said ‘a plate of 
diamonds’.”’ 

“Tt was something like 
that,” answered Northrop, 
warming with the thought that 
their conversation had been in- 
teresting enough for her to re- 
member. “Well, after I’d puz- 
zled over every plausible theory 
and found none worthy of 
much credence, I suddenly re- 
called that simile and it opened 
up a fruitful field for thought. 

“T reasoned that the dia- 
mond could have disappeared 
through one channel only, as I 
told you. No one passed out 
of the dining-room for half an 
hour after you missed the jewel, 
except waiters. The kitchen 
appeared to be the only possi- 
ble place of concealment.”’ 

“Seems likely, but why did 
no one think of it at the time?” 
: “That was natural enough. 
: There was too much excite- 
ment; it didn’t occur to me un- 
til three days afterward. Then 
I rushed to tell you, but you 
were too busy to see me.” 
There was mild reproach in Northrop’s tone. He 
continued after a pause: “I went to the detective I 
had talked the thing over with and told him that I 
had remarked the looseness of the stone and vaguely 
remembered hearing your ring clink against the edge 
of the plate as you reached over to hand me your 
melon. So I advanced the theory that the diamond 
had been jarred loose, had dropped into the cracked 
ice and been carried to the kitchen.” 

“Why, that’s quite an idea. Then 
stolen at all?” 


MURMURED RUTH, GET ME A SIMPLE STONE, ONE SO SIMPLE NO ONE WILL COVET IT" 


it wasn’t 


66 AIT a minute. It wasn’t stolen at first. 

The Regent just fell into the cracked ice and 
disappeared. That’s all. You know, it’s a common 
enough test of the quality of a diamond to drop it 
into a glass of clear water; if the stone cannot be dis- 
tinguished, it is of the first waler; and every jeweler 


knows that many a diamond has been smuggled by 
being frozen in a cake of ice.” 

*T never heard of it before. 
said Ruth. 

“Tl made inquiries in the kitchen. Of course, no- 
body had heard of the Regent being found there. I 
located the gleaming porcelain sink where all cracked 
ice from the tables is thrown, and inquired into all 
the ins and outs of that scullery. I could qualify asa 
cook, I believe, with knowledge picked up in those 
two days. 


How interesting,” 


¢¢6§ 1 SEEMS that after ice is thrown into the sink 

it is not used again and usually melts over 
night. A kitehen boy cleans out the sink in the 
morning. I inquired about the kitchen boys and 
found that one had left the day after the dinner 
when the Regent disappeared. That became inter- 
esting. I tried to find the boy, but had to call in the 
hotel detective to help. He cornered him last night 
trying to pawn the Regent. He secured the stone, 
had the boy arrested, and this morning wrung from 
him the confession that while cleaning the sink on 
the morning after the dinner he found the diamond. 
At first he took it for a bit of ice that hadn’t melted, 
but when it was in his hand, the lack of cold in the 
stone made him look at it closely. He had been on 
the point of throwing it away, mind you.” 

“Goodness!” gasped Ruth. ‘‘Who would ever 
have thought such an adventure could befall a pluto- 
cratic stone handed down in a most stately and dig- 
nified manner from generation to genération in the 
family.”” She laughed into Northrop’s eyes, greatly 
relieved by the news of the recovery. 

“Perhaps the Regent took after its present mis- 
tress and wanted to acquire a knowlegde of lowly, 
humble folk at first hand.” 

“The poor kitchen boy. He’ll be let off, I hope?” 

“T think we can arrange that. He was an awful 
blunderer, you know; not a criminal in any sense of 
the word. He was a recent importation from Hol- 
land, and his simple nature showed in the detail of 
his quitting his job the minute he had found the 
stone and recognized its value. Sanders, the detec- 
tive, says he’s sure the boy heard the story of the 
lost Regent and recognized the stone from that, but 
the little Dutchman doesn’t understand much Eng- 
lish and I’m more inclined to attribute his clinging to 
_ the stone to a superficial knowledge of diamonds 
which any boy brought up in Amsterdam must 
possess.” 


SNe THAT I have the Regent back, I do 
hope they'll do nothing to the boy. If I 
didn’t owe you so much I’d ask that favor of you, 
too,”’ said Ruth, with a warm, grateful smile. 

“Tt wasn’t any trouble, and then, you must re- 
member, I had to clear myself. Mrs. Thayor and the 
others would always think I stole that stone.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve got it back,” said Ruth, 
quickly. “‘I wouldn’t want anybody to suspect you.” 

Northrop leaned forward, eagerly; his hands drew 
toward Ruth’s as he whispered in a low, vibrant 
voice: ‘‘ You care, then?” 

She did not answer, but turned to look out the 
window at her side, with unseeing eyes. She felt 
Northrop’s hands tingling over hers and allowed them 
to linger pleadingly. She felt his soft breath on her 
cheek and heard him faintly as he whispered again: 
“You still care?’ 

The repetition of the question aroused her. She 
withdrew her hands sharply and stood up. “Oh, 
please, not now!” The nervous inflection in her 
voice betrayed her interest. Northrop took an eager 
step toward her, only to stop short as she said in an 
even tone: ““Come, let’s get this Roman coin mystery 
cleared up. I’m so worried about it. I’m afraid 
you've found more trouble for yourself in helping 
me.” 

“I’ve found nothing but pleasure,’ he answered, 
opening the door for her. They passed through the 
office, both unconscious of the curious stares that 
followed them, and out into the street. 


S THEY walked to the court, they spoke of 

commonplaces, with a constraint proving a 
mutual interest in the subject om which Ruth had 
placed a temporary ban. 

Magistrate Smith had just finished a case as they 
entered his court, and Northrop sent an attendant 
to ask for a private consultation in his chambers. 
The magistrate, receiving their message, gazed 
across the room, recognized Northrop, and nodded 
assent to his request, leaving his chair at once and 
passing through a side door, his black robes flowing 
behind him. A moment later Ruth and Northrop 
were ushered into his rooms. They asked for Staley 
and learned that the pawnbroker had not put in an 
appearance, although it was time. 


In as few words as possible they laid the case 
before Magistrate Smith and showed him the coin. 

He sat nodding interestedly to all that was said 
and at the end looked up with a smile, idly fingering 
the gleaming coin. “You came a few minutes too 
late,’ he said. “I’ve just had your pickpocket up 
before me.’ He pressed a bell and asked the attend- 
ant who answered to bring him something from 
the assistant state’s attorney’s desk and to call the 
prisoner in question. The attendant was back in a 
minute with a heavy gold ring lacking its setting. 
Magistrate Smith took the ring in one hand and the 
coin in the other, turning them about until the coin 
fitted into the empty cavity. 

“There we have it,” he said. ‘About as interest- 
ing a thing as I’ve seen in many a day. A plain- 
clothes man just brought in your pickpocket. He 
had been wanting to catch him out of Staley’s dis- 
trict for some time. He found him just now quarrel- 
ing with Staley on a street corner and took him in to 
answer for an old offense. This ring was on his finger, 
and the fellow attempted to throw it away on his 
trip to the station, as well as your roll of money, but 
the plain-clothes man was too quick for him.” 
Magistrate Smith handed the ring with its recovered 
setting to Ruth. 


ORTHROP leaned over and inspected it with 

her. A ray of light caught the tip of a steel 
blade set in the gold band. “Why, what’s this?” 
exclaimed Ruth. 

The magistrate smiled. ‘‘That’s a little piece of 
fine, razorlike steel imbedded in the gold band so 
cleverly that when the ring is worn it is concealed by 
the palm. The presence of that little blade was what 
made the pickpocket anxious to part with his ring 
so that it could not be shown in court.” 

-“*But what’s it for?’ queried Ruth. 

Its last use was to slit open a young lady’s skirt 


pocket so the deft hand it adorned might slip into 
the opening and abstract a roll of bills without 
attracting attention.” 

“Oh, I see now,” exclaimed Northrop, his puzzled 
expression clearing up. “The pickpocket wore this 
ring instead of carrying a knife or scissors. He 
slipped his palm over Miss Renard’s pocket and the 
blade did its work unnoticed. Then, in abstracting 
the money, this little coin setting caught in the cloth, 
was twisted off and dropped into the corner where 
Miss Renard discovered it.” 


(3 copa my notion, exactly. But the man him- 

self is coming now. He’s in a mood for con- 
fession. He wants to drag Staley and others along 
with him, now, that he has been caught with the 
goods. You may question him. He’s in a mood to 
talk.” 

At that moment the black-eyed litthe man Ruth 
had seen at Staley’s, in the lunchroom and on the 
elevated, entered, face flushed and quick eyes darting 
angry flashes. 

Under the magistrate’s questioning he soon be- 
came at ease and talked volubly, confessing that, 
while he was picking Ruth’s pocket on the elevated, 
he felt something was wrong and jerked his hand out 
of Ruth’s pocket too quickly, wrenching lose the 
coin. He discovered his loss only after leaving the 
car and rushed off immediately to Staley for help. 
Together they had concocted the plausible story of 
Staley losing the coin from his watch charm and see- 
ing Ruth pick it up. A setting had been quickly 
removed from the charm Staley was wearing to bear 
out the story and he had gone off to the settlement 
house to recover the coin, making capital of Ruth’s 
stooping to recover her hatpin and all the other 
details the pickpocket could recall. 

Northrop followed the story with interest, asking 
at last; “But why was (Continued on page 36) 


~The Fairy in the Web 


By SARA LINDSAY COLEMAN 


Conclusion 


LITTLE more than a week 
later, at dusk, the taxi that was 
taking Mavis to the Pennsyl- 
vania station was held up at a 
cross street by an astonished 
but delighted young artist. 
Greetings exchanged, Mavis 
had to explain that she was 
alone because Stevenson knew 
nothing of her arrival; had to 
explain that her destination was the school outside 
the city. Without so much as, “By your permis~ 
sion,’ Gordon got into the cab. 

At Broadway and Thirty-third street, while wait- 
ing the policeman’s whistle to proceed, Mavis found 
herself looking into Stevenson’s eyes. 
wave of astonished unbelief that swept his face; he 
came toward the taxi, but at sight of Gordon his face 
stiffened. Looking as impassive and cold as stone, 
he passed on. 

Mavis sat dazed for a moment, then fumbled 
desperately with the door. 

“What is it? Did you drop something?” - Gordon 
had been looking out at the blocked traffic and had 
failed to see Stevenson. Mavis’ strained nerves 
snapped. She burst into tears. 

Standing at the taxi door, young Gordon made a 
pleasant picture after his fruitless search for Steven- 
son. His shoulders were so broad, his eyes so clear, 
his skin so fresh. He was hers to command, but 
wouldn’t it be best to go to Stevenson’s rooms and 
wait there for him? Mavis shrank from the sugges- 
tion, nervously, shrank from that inflexible thing she 
had seen in Stevenson’s face. She wanted to go 
straight to the station and to the school. That was 
what she had planned. Why, oh, why had he come 
with her? Why had they met Stevenson of all men? 


-ORDON got into the taxi, gave the orders to go 
on as directed, folded his arms, looked at the 
girl’s troubled face. There was something very 
strong and dependable about him, something very 
resolute in his voice, as he put the question: “‘ Why 
didn’t Stevenson meet you? Why didn’t he know 
you were coming?” 
Mavis told the story—of her marriage, of Steven- 
son’s goodness to her, her letter, the cable, the talk 


She saw the | 


of the Story 


of the men in the restaurant. “‘I meant to see him 
tomorrow,” she said. “I wanted ta go to the school 
first. To—to get something to do first, if I could, and 
tell him that my expense was off him. Now, now”— 
her voice broke, her lips quivered. 

Gordon heard the story to its finish, with only the 
occasional interruption of a boyish, “I’ll be hanged.” 
Now, a little humorous smile touching his face, he 
said: ““Aren’t you two by foregoing each the society 
of the other making an unnecessary sacrifice?”’ Get- 
ting no answer to that, he went on: “Look here, 
when you think of the pipe dreams I’ve been having, 
don’t you want to give me credit for behaving well. 
Wake up. It’s as plain as plain can be what ails him.” 

“He’s overworked, out of money because some- 
body has been a drain on him.” 

“He may be overworked and out of money. But 
that was an exhibition of jealousy.” 

“Jealousy?” 


ORDON’S laugh rang whole-heartedly. He 
wasn’t badly hurt. “You are a pair of precious 
infants. Don’t you know that Stevenson is in love 
with his wife. And don’t you know that Stevenson’s 
wife is in love with him. Child, don’t you know 
beans in a hill when you see them?” 

Eyes dazed like a child’s that slowly wakes from 
sleep Mavis stared at Gordon. A lovely color flooded 
her pale face, her hands—fluttering—closed on his— 
“You dear! You dear!’ her voice was a delighted lit- 
tle gasp thrilled through with awe, ““Do we? Do we?” 

Gordon lost no time in reaching Stevenson’s 
apartment after he had seen Mavis on her train. 
But Stevenson had not comein. His “Bless you, my 
boy!’ must be deferred. There was nothing left but 
to leave a note with the hall boy. 

The hours of the next day dragged heavily for 
Mavis. Miss Caldwell, head of the school, could not 
be at leisure to talk to her until noon. Each time the 
telephone rang, her heart stood still. Surely, surely, 
after Mr. Gordon explained. Her interview with 
Miss Caldwell over, she came out and into the soft 
spring air to feel the weight that dragged on her 
spirit lift. Miss Caldwell had nothing to offer—the 
term was nearing its close. She felt sure, though, 
that Mavis could get a position for the next term, 
which began in September. Then a thought came to 


her. Perhaps it was not meant that she should 
teach. If she could persuade Stevenson to go back 
to the mountains, there, without Aunt Dilsie’s 
wages, they could live as cheaply as the birds. Again 
Stevenson’s genius would leap like a flame. By the 
time she crossed the lawn bound for the city, her 
soaring spirits sang like a lark, circling high and higher. 

“Mavis,” one of the 
girls just back from the 
city rushed out to meet 
her, a newspaper in her 


hand. “Wait! It’s your 
Mr. Stevenson. Isn’t it 
awful?” 


PrRoM THE printed 
sheet the faces of 
Stevenson and Gordon 
fairly leaped out to meet 
her eyes. The big head- 
lines swam before her 
eyes and blurred. - 

“T don’t believe Mr. 
Stevenson did it, do you? 
You see it doesn’t say he 
did it. Anybody might 
have done it—a burglar.’ 

Mavis dropped to the 
ground, limp, sick with 
terror. 

“Oh, he isn’t dead. 
Listen.” The girl read: 


Donald Gordon, an 
artist of promise and 
social prominence, 
was found in his bed 
this morning mentally 
unbalanced. Dr. Han- 
cock, a noted alienist, 
who was called in by 
Dr. Sinclair, the fam- 
ily physician, believes 
the condition to have 
been brought about 
by a heavy blow on 
the left lower jaw, 
which is discolored 
and bruised. Mag- 
gie O’Donnell, maid 
in the Gordon home, 
testified that Gordon 
rang for her the night 
before at eleven 
o’clock and said that 
she was to admit Ste- 
venson if he came in 
his absence, which 
would be short, and 
ask him to wait. Mr. 
Stevenson, the well 
known writer, and 
Mr. Gordon were 
friends. 

Mr. Stevenson had 
called a few minutes 
thereafter. She had 
delivered Gordon’s 
message, had shown 
him into the drawing- 
room and as it was late had gone to her own room 
on the third floor. She had heard no disturb- 
ance of any kind. Had come downstairs at seven 
o’clock that morning and had noticed nothing 
unusual. At nine o’clock Mr. Gordon had not come 
down to breakfast, and she had gone to his room. 
Receiving no answer, she had entered. The room 
was in order. Mr. Gordon was in bed, wearing the 
night clothes she had laid out for him the night 
before. He seemed to wake when she entered. He 
talked, but did not know where he was or who he 
was. Did not know her. Seemed bewildered. Mr. 
Gordon was an only child and she had been in his 
mother’s employ many years. As she was away, he 
was alone in the house except for the three servants. 

Mr. Stevenson had said to a reporter that Gordon 
had been to his place earlier in the evening and 
had left a note for him. He had called, had been 
,admitted by the maid, but had left some ten min- 
utes after coming in without seeing Gordon. 

It is learned, that Gordon said in his note to 
Stevenson that he could explain what seemed inex- 
plainable to Stevenson. Stevenson seemed angry 
when he read the note and tore it up, going out 
shortly afterward and not returning to his own 
apartment until daylight. 

Stevenson, having been interviewed a second 
time, admitted the contents of the note to be cor- 
rect. It was a private matter—between Gordon 
and himself. He admitted that he had come in at 
daylight. He again made the statement that he left 

- the Gordon house ten minutes after entering it, 
and without seeing Gordon. Where he had spent 
the intervening hours, that was his own affair. 


““You know, he didn’t do it, Mavis. Why do you 
look like that, and where are you going?”’ For Mavis 


had risen and was walking back in the direction of 
the school, her whole movement dejected and droop- 
ing, at utter variance with the birdlike creature who 
had skimmed across the lawn so joyously before. 
Next day the papers stated that Gordon’s mental 
condition was unchanged. Physically he seemed 
well. Dr. Hancock was of the opinion that that 


WHIRLWIND, 


mechanism of the brain so curiously jarred by the 
blow might at any moment resume its functions. 

The papers also stated that Stevenson had been 
arrested, but, it was believed, on such slight evidence 
that he would be liberated on bond. 


A CHATTERING group of girls, some of whom 
had met Stevenson, invaded Mavis’ room after 
lunch. She hadn’t wanted lunch; she had pleaded a 
headache. They hotly defended Stevenson. They 
talked volubly of an alibi. 

When they had gone, Mavis moved about the 
room in a torture of restlessness and anxiety. If 
Stevenson had given the blow, it was to save her 
name that he had lied. If he had not, his silence 
was to protect her. Action was imperative. She 
straightened the bureau drawers. She tried to make 
her mind passive, but the girls had left their chatter 
behind them. “If he could prove an alibi.” She 
was wondering about this when her hands touched 
the roll of paper that was her marriage certificate. 
The minister down in the Blue Ridge mountains had 
given it to her. It was the fashion in the village to 
frame one’s marriage’ certificate and hang it in the 
parlor. At sight of it, at memory of Prissy Fox and 
her marriage day, the tears gushed stormily. From 
the very first she had brought trouble to Stevenson. 
He had done all for her; she had done nothing for him. 

Again she moved about the room, restlessly; again 
went back to the straightening ofthe bureau draw- 
ers. But that question of an alibi teased her mind. 
That she could at least stop. 

She went to the window and stood there looking 


RESISTING THE IMPULSE TO FLASH OUT ON HIM LIKE A JOYOUS 
MAVIS CROSSED THE ROOM TO WHERE HE SAT 


out on the sunny March afternoon. 
blood surged in her veins. She could do something 
for him. But the something that she could do had 
left her with whirling brain and trembling limbs. 
She dropped down on the little box couch, the flesh 
and the spirit of her faint with nausea. 

Shortly after she left the school for the city, her 
destination an address on 
lower Broadway, the cer- 
tificate that bound her to 
Stevenson under her 
arm. The city reached, 
she yielded to an over- 
whelming desire to go to 
Stevenson’s rooms. If 
she could get in and sit 
there quietly for a while 
it would give her strength 
for —for that address on 
lower Broadway. 


W ASHINGTON 

square and Steven- 
son’s address reached 
and the hall boy not at 
his post, she raced up the 
stairs, forgetting that, as 
Stevenson was away, the 
rooms would be locked. 
But a maid was in there 
tidying up, and she ex- 
pressed her wish to enter. 
Stevenson’s writing pad 
lay on the table, its empty 
sheets in mocking con- 
trast to the sharpened 
pencils. Her mind visu- 
alized him there at the 
desk, day in, day out, 
listless, impotent, miser- 
able, gazing down at that 


Suddenly her 


empty pad and_ the 
sharp, mocking pencil- 
points, held there by 
life’s pressing needs— 


hers far more than his 
own—life’s pressing 
needs that can be met 
by only one commodity, 
vulgar though it be con- 
sidered, and that com- 
modity money. 

Here in his own rooms 
Mavis felt Stevenson’s 
personality. She knew 
that as matters stood he 
would not go with her 
back to the mountains. 
His release gained—what 
then? A sudden trem- 
bling seized the girl. 
Would he sit there star- 
ing down at his empty 
pad and sharp pencils, 
his brain and body more 
and more worn with re- 
peated failure, despair rising high and higher about 
him like the walls of a well into which he had fallen 
until, as the man in the restaurant had said, some- 
thing snapped? Was there nothing, nothing, that a 
girl could do? ; 

A letter addressed to her in Paris in Stevenson’s 
handwriting lay on the table. She caught it up eag- 
erly, to fling it down in disappointment. It wasn’t 
from Stevenson. He was’ only sending it on to her. 
But presently, with indifferent eyes, she tore it open 
and glanced at its contents. Why, why—her eyes 
fairly ate the words up in their eager unbelief. She 
read it again, drew a long deep, deep breath, laid her 
face on the empty pad, wet it with her tears. 


T SOUND of light, quick steps in the hallway, 

she scurried to the curtains that hung between 

bedroom and sitting-room and hid there like a 
naughty child. 

Stevenson entered. He passed the table and laid 
his hat on it. Her muff and the open letter lay there, 
but he did not notice. He went to the window and 
stood there staring out at the street moodily. Witha 
dejected sound like a sigh he turned from the window 
and dropped on the couch. There was something 
pathetically boyish, pathetically tired in the act. 

Resisting the impulse to flash out on him like a 
joyous: whirlwind, Mavis crossed the room to where 
he sat, her heart clamoring, but lips and eyes steady. 

Stevenson sprang up. He took her hands in a cor- 
dial grasp. 

“How did you get in here? 
I was just going to call you 


I was thinking of you. 
(Continued on page 35) 


His Little Sweetheart 


Tales of the Schoolhouse—No. V. 


LIZABETH ANN RYDER 
was sitting on the lowest-down 
step by the kitchen door. Her 
knees almost touched her chin, 
and she held them carefully to- 
gether .so that Ulysses III. 
wouldn’t fall from her lap. 
Not that it would have mat- 
tered in the least to Ulysses 
III. He was used to falls, but 
Elizabeth Ann never could realize this. She pulled 
her apron farther down over her chubby legs and 
smoothed Ulysses’ fur thoughtfully. 

“Maybe I’d better ask Aunt Maria.” She gave 
Ulysses’ tail an impatient pinch, and gazed out past 
the red barn into the corn field beyond. ‘‘Still, she 
may not know—usually she doesn’t know—about 
such things.” She sighed. “Tl go and ask Miss 
Alicia; she’ll know, she always knows everything!’ 
She dropped Ulysses III. unceremoniously (only a 
very agitated state of mind could have made her do 
this), whereupon the cat immediately went to sleep 
where he landed. Then she reached for a diminutive 
faded pink sunbonnet which she had flung into a bed 
of verbenas by the step. 
after smoothing back some already very smooth 
yellow hair which always gave the impression of 
some phenomenal force behind it which made it look 
so—skinned! This force was none other than Aunt 
Maria. She believed that everyone should look neat. 

Perhaps this was the reason why she never ap- 
proved of Miss Alicia. Since Miss Alicia had come 
to Beldon to teach she had been beloved of all the 
children, the idol of the young 
ladies, the admired of the 
men (both old and young), 
and the subject for gossip 
among the old ladies. To 
voice the sentiments of Aunt 
-Maria was to voice the senti- 
ments of all—‘‘She’s the gid- 
diest thing; it’s a wonder 
she’s a school teacher! Any-- 
way, it seems to me that 
Beldon ought to have a more 
experienced person. And she 
wears white dresses all the 
time—the land knows who 
does her washin’. And no 
flannels, not even in winter. 
And her hair’s always flyin’!” 

And so Elizabeth Ann’s 
hair was always neat. In- 
deed, to one watching her as 
she walked thoughtfully down 
the hot, dusty road that June 
day, she would have given an 
impression of the spirit of 
neatness. Her hair, her sun- 
bonnet, her stiffly starched | 
gingham apron, her newly 
polished shoes, all gave out an 
air of cleanness that was quite 
appalling. 

“Elizabeth Ann always 
smells lke soapsuds,’? Miss 
Alicia had once said to one of 
her man visitors, when she 
was amusing him with de- 
scriptions of her pupils. “She 
is the oddest little piece im- 
aginable, but you just can’t 
help loving her. ” 

“*She’s like someone else I 
know,” said the young man, 
giving Miss Alicia a_ look. 
But that is irrelevant. 


LIZABETH ANN turned 
in at the gate of Miss 
Alicia’s house and skipped up the path to the 
door, which was an unheard-of thing for Elizabeth 
Ann to do. Perhaps the essence of Miss Alicia’s per- 
sonality extended through the door into the garden, 
and made her skip. _ Certainly she had never skipped 
up Aunt Maria’s well-kept path. 
When the Beldon school teacher met her at the 
door, she gathered her impetuously into her arms, 
then laughing, held her off, demanding, ““What do 


She put this on carefully ’ 


By DOROTHY WHITNEY 


you want now, Miss Ryder?” It was a habit of Miss 
Alicia to call Elizabeth Ann that, and it was greatly 
appreciated by Elizabeth Ann. 

““l’ve come to ask you a very special question.” 
Elizabeth Ann’s voice held a little throbbing note of 
excitement. “A very special question,’’ she repeated. 
**T knew you’d know whether it was really right or 
not.”. She had disengaged herself from Miss Alicia’s 
grasp, and was leaning against the porch railing, both 
hands in the big pockets of her apron, one square, 
stub-toed shoe pressed over the other. 

*“You know all the other girls, Jessie Carver, and 
Alice Daly, Mamie Saunders, and all the rest of 
them, are going to ask folks to the speakin’ next 
week. They’re goin’ to ask their mothers and their 
aunts and other little girls, but I don’t know’’—and 
she hesitated—‘“‘do you s’pose it would be just 
right”’—here she gulped—“‘if I asked a—man?” 


MESS ALICIA began to laugh, and then she 
looked at Elizabeth Ann and stopped. Some- 
thing made her reach out and squeeze the little hand 
that was twisting the sunbonnet strings. 

“Why, of course, it’s all right,’ she said, softly. 
But she did not ask who this might be, this possible 
guest of Elizabeth Ann. I am quite sure that Aunt 
Maria would have asked. But then, of course, Miss 
Alicia was inexperienced. 

“Tt’s all right, it’s all right!’ the words were sing- 
ing in Elizabeth Ann’s ears as she walked gravely 
down the steps by the side of her counselor. At the 
gate she raised her face to be kissed, and timidly 
touched the cheek of Miss Alicia. 

“You are very beautiful,” she whispered, softly. 
“T love you *most better than anyone else.” And 


MAN?" 


“pO YOU SUPPOSE IT WOULD 
BE JUST RIGHT’—HERE SHE 
HESITATED—' IF | ASKED A 


and she looked up into a pair of laughing gray eyes. 

“Whew!” said the young man, “that was pretty 
close. You almost ran into me; not a thing a perfect 
lady should do. What makes you look so worried 
this dandy day? Rome’s fallen, and this nation isn’t 
in any immediate danger.’’ The very charm of this 
man’s words for Elizabeth Ann lay in the fact that 
most of them were incomprehensible. ; 

Now she blushed furiously, and crushed the tiny 
rose in her hands. 

“T was thinking whether I’d ought to send, or—I 
mean—I was worrying over the ’rithmetic lesson,” 
she said, calmly. Then she looked up at him as he 
stood with legs apart, gravely facing her, and she 
said, evenly: } 

“Td like to ask you to the speakin’ that we’re 
going to have at the school. Of course, you needn’t 
come if you don’t want to; some people don’t like it.” 
And she looked at him judicially. 

“Why, I—I’d like to come!’ exclaimed the young 
man, his eyes dancing. ‘‘You see, I’ve never had 
any excuse to get into that school before, being a 
little too old to take part, and—and too young to 
have any kids that were going to spiel.””. He laughed. 
“T’ll surely come, Miss Ryder; it’s next Thursday 
night, isn’t it?”? And he went down the hill on a run, 
whistling as he went. People said that Bob Chal- 
mers was too undignified to be a lawyer—but then, 
he, too, like Miss Alicia, was inexperienced. 

Elizabeth Ann waited until shewas very sure that 
she was out of sight of him, and then she ran, nor did 
she stop until she reached her gate. On the porch 
she paused and buried her face in the geranium blos- 
soms by the door. “He said he’d come,” she 
whispered to the flowers. 

The speaking was over. A 
crowd of mothers and fathers, 
aunts and uncles, each grown 
person with a small one in 

~ tow, was coming out of the 
school building. 

“Tl take Elizabeth Ann 
home,” said Bob Chalmers to 
Aunt Maria, “if you want to 
stop in at Mrs. Jenkins for a 
while. You know, I go down 
your way.” 


HE WORLD was created 
that night for Elizabeth 
Ann. The summer breeze, 
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she started down the road wondering about the invi- 
tation. Should she send it, or should she just ‘tell 
it” to him? ‘Oh, I couldn’t do that, not that,’ she 
whispered to the wild rose that she held cupped be- 
tween her fingers, “that wouldn’t be right. I'll send 
it; girls send the invitations to their lovers—I’ll send 
mine to him. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Brown request the’— 
but I’m not Mr. and Mrs., I’m me. I'll say, ‘I 


request’.”” A whistle stopped her meditations, 


the scent of flowers, the stars, 
the whispering trees, were 
just for her. These things, 
that held in themselves the 
mysteries of the world, sur- 
rounded her and _ enfolded 
her, and for her they held no 
mystery. They had gone 
nearly the whole half mile 
without speaking, the child 
keeping pace with the man by 
a little dog-trot. Finally: 

“T didn’t break down,” 
said Elizabeth Ann, content- 
edly, smoothing out the 
wrinkles in her white “party” 
dress, and drawing the little 
gauze shawl more tightly 
around her shoulders. ‘‘Some 
of the others did.” 

“Well, I should say you 
didn’t, you did beautifully; 
it was fine to be your guest. ~ 
You'll have to recite some 
pieces just especially for me 
some time, for you know 
you're my little sweetheart.” 

They had reached the gate 
now, and- Elizabeth Ann 
stagpped stock-still in the 
road, her head bowed. Final- 
ly she looked up at him where he stood, tall and 
straight, like the pictures of princes she had seen, and 
the slow tears came to her eyes. 

“I don’t reach at all far, but I—I’ll grow,” she 
whispered, and fled into the house. ; 

Elizabeth Ann was spreading honey on a very 
thick piece of bread and butter—this was one of the 
things that Aunt Maria understood about; she knew 
that small girls always liked (Continued on page 35) 


Some Adventures in Courtship 


By The Woman Who Had Them 


AM THE ONLY unmar- 
ried one in a family of five 
sisters. Four have mar- 
ried, if not well, according 
to financial dictates, at 
least happily. Needless to 
say, from my different rel- 
atives I receive frequent 
suggestions, amounting in 
some cases to strong hints, 
on the advantages of the matrimonial state, 
which I just as frequently ignore. 

I am thirty-four, healthy, of an active turn of 
mind and interested in everything that tends to 
human betterment, mentally, morally or physi- 
cally. In short, I believe I am as happy as it is 
possible for an ordinary mortal to be in our 
present restricted state. If I have missed the 
higher happiness of marriage, I have at least 
solved the problem, after many experiences, of 
useful and contented living. 

Fortunately, I have never known what it was 
to be dependent upon another. From early 
childhood I have had to help myself and think 
things out for myself. I received only a meager 
education at the beginning of life and have had 
to fight hard for the rest. I have moved slowly 
through successive stages of mediocre attainment, 
passable efficiency and hard-earned accomplishment, 
until I have secured a gratifying amount of success 
and a heaping measure of self-reliance. 

Back of all this assertive independence and pride 
in accomplishment, however, was always the call of 
the woman’s heart for the home; a home aglow with 
the combined elements of masculine and feminine 
power; a home radiating mutual love and helpful- 
ness; an outlet for all the pent-up longing for individ- 
ual expression in a proper sphere. 

I was forced early into commercial life, and, grati- 
fying as business success may be to a woman, I have 
realized all too keenly that this environment does 
not bring out the best quality—that of individual 
and distinctly feminine growth. Years of office life 
must leave their impress upon a woman’s nature in 
dwarfed and baffled traits that have called out for 
expression in long, long 
hours of unfeminine em- 
ployment. % 

At twenty-five my en- + 
thusiasm in business life be- , 
gan to wane. The girls I 
knew intimately were begin- 
ning to marry happily and 
settle down to more femi- 
nine environment. I began 
to feel like an outsider; as 
though I were missing the 
opportunity to rise to my 
best. I felt that life held a 
high type of family life for 
me and that it was my duty, 
if possible, to marry. I was 
not totally unatiractive. I 
had the gift of making the 
best of a limited wardrobe 
and the reputation among 
my friends of always looking 
well. Added to this, I in- 
herited from an old-fash- 
ioned mother a quiet refine- 
ment of manner and careful 
attention to detail. “ 


‘Always Talked Business 


| se most girls of my 
age I had admirers, and 
when the thought of mar- 
riage came into my life as a 
definite purpose, I began*to 
notice them with solicitous 
care. I liked them all; they 
were well-bred fellows, all of 
good family and most of them successful in their 
chosen undertakings.. 

At that particular time my fancy fell most strongly 
upon Roger Wilson, a man about three years my 
senior, who had been unusually successful in busi-+ 
ness, was of a bright, interesting temperament and 
congenial to me in many ways. I encouraged his at- 


| TOLD HIM THAT A*MAN WHO SPENT ONE-FOURTH OF 
HIS INCOME ON DRESS WAS LACKING IN 
GOOD SENSE 
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tentions, and he soon began to call upon me regularly. 
I soon found that he had one pet topic of conversa- 
tion—business, as represented by his personal experi- 
ences therein. This had not been so apparent in our 
less intimate interviews, and was somewhat disap- 
pointing tome. Gently but firmly I would lead the 
conversation into other and (to me) more interesting 
channels, but back it would turn in every instance to 
the one all-absorbing subject. 


1B WE WENT to a play or concert, I would come 

out worked to the top notch of enthusiasm, eager 
for an animated discussion of what we had just heard, 
only to be steered into the one and only path. I 
really liked Roger, who was a strong, manly fellow, 
and I believe that he honestly cared for me. But 
this odd trait was beginning to act on my nerves; it 
began to haunt me. I had visions of his becoming a 
monomaniac on the subject 
of personal enterprise. 

I used all the diplomacy 
and tact I could muster, but 
I could not change him, and: 
the strangest part of it all 
was that he never seemed to 
be conscious of his failing. 
I realized that it was begin- 
ning to destroy my regard 
for him. Finally I decided 
to tell him frankly about it, 
and try to persuade him to 
do differently. I did. The 
result was not gratifying. 
He would fall into fits of 
abstraction; talk absently of 
the most uninteresting 
things and often would pass 
a half hour at a time in 
moody silence. At last I 
gave him up; not without 
regret, for my admiration of 
him was genuine and my ap- 
preciation of his other good 
qualities sincere, but I still 
found in this ene pecuiar 
trait an absolute bar ver to 
real happiness. 


Saved by a Confession 


HILE away the fol- 
lowing summer I met 

a widower. He was a man 
about thirty, had only been 
married about four years 
when his wife died, and was 
without family. Our friendship progressed rapidly, 
as summer friendships often do, and by Christmas 
time we had reached a degree of intimacy that drove 
me to a close questioning of my real feelings for him. 
I knew that I did not love him, but I did admire and 
respect him deeply. This feeling might develop into 
love later. Several of my married friends had told 


ONE NIGHT HE TOOK ME TO CALL ON HIS 
MOTHER, WHOSE OPINIONS WERE 
QUITE DIFFERENT FROM HIS ~ 


me that love on a woman’s side was unnecessary to a 
happy marriage. It was far better, they argued, 
to have the love and devotion on the man’s 
side. I came out of the solitary examination of my 
feelings with the determination to marry him, 
should he ask me. 

Fate and his conscience, however, saved me from 
the risk I would have taken. One evening when he 
called, he made a confession. It was what any hon- 
orable man would have told the woman he expected 
to make his wife. It was a question of heredity, but 
so serious as to make me tremble for what the future 
might mean as his wife. I thought of his first wife; 
she must have either loved him recklessly or been 
blind to possible consequences. Probably, if my love 
had been overwhelming, I would have rushed into 
the union, hoping for the best and doubtless bringing 
upon some unhappy soul years of misery for which I 
could never atone. I resigned this second hope for a 
home and happy marital life. 

After this experience, feeling that, perhaps, mar- 
riage was not for me, I plunged into my work with 
the keenest kind of interest, determined to make 
it the goal of my happiness. 


A Mania for Clothes 


T THE end of two years the longing again stirred 
in my heart for the right kind of home life; to 
know the joy of true comradeship; and I decided to 
come once more out of my shell and let the sunshine 
of social intercourse fall over me. That summer I 
was twenty-eight. I bought some pretty dresses for 
my vacation period and decided to go where I would 
meet congenial people. There were few men at the 
resort I chose, and most of them were married, but 
among the women I met one who proved a most de- 
lightful friend. She invited me to her home upon my 
return to the city and there I met Richard Watson. 
I learned that he was a lawyer, just launched in his 
profession, was doing fairly well and was anxious to 
marry and settle down. “I wish you could like him, 
Evelyn,” said my friend, with a solicitous look in her 
gray eyes. I did like him after several meetings, 
which through her kindness were arranged for us, 
and in a short time I was in a whirl of pleasure due 
to his attentions. 

I noted with much gratification that Richard 
appreciated every detail of my careful toilets; that 
he was distinctly conscious of a new gown. I found 
myself straining every nerve to merit his critical 
admiration. My income was not large, and, looking 
back, I realize that I did wonders with it. Finally I 
reached a crisis; I could not afford to pay a dress- 
maker to make my clothes, and doing the work my- 
self between my engagements with Richard was 
wearing me out. I decided to fall back to my old 
level. I did it gradually, for the pretty things I had 
made lasted for a while, but he was quick to notice 
the change and to express his disappointment by 
little hints and suggestions. At first these only 
touched my pride, and I passed them over. I felt 
that I was doing the only sensible thing; if he cared 
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for me for the appearance’ I 
made, and not for what I was, 
I wanted to know it. 


VEN at my usual pace, I 
knew. that I always pre- 
sented a neat appearance and 
was not entirely out of date. I 
tried to make excuses for him; 
perhaps he did not know the cost 
in worry, time and money of 
keeping up to his standard of 
dress. I inveigled him into two 
or three shopping expeditions, 
but he was so bored and un- 
happy, I decided this would not 
have the desired effect. Finally, 
after an especially unkind criti- 
cism, when I had made an un- 
usual endeavor to be attractive, 
I decided to talk the matter 
over with him. 

I did not know just how much 
he cared for me; I did not know 
I was learning to care for him so 
that every unkind word cut me like a lash. I argued 
the thing over to myself. If he intended to make me 
his wife, and his attentions were undoubtedly most 
serious, it was only just to him to let him know how 
much it cost a woman to dress as I had been dressing. 
I was spending eight dollars a week from my salary.on 
clothes and making practically everything myself. I 
did not know exactly what Richard’s income was but 
with my experience in the commercial world I felt 


HIS ONE PET TOPIC WAS 
BUSINESS, AS IT APPLIED 
TO HIM PERSONALLY 


stubborn and persistent in his views, and I in mine, 

I missed Richard, missed him more than I thought 
possible, and I know that he missed me, but I had 
not taken the step hastily, nor without careful 
thought, and a pleading note from him three days 
after our quarrel went unanswered. 


Months went by and I seemed unable to soothe the _ 


ache at my heart. I believe a woman feels these 
things more keenly than a man; at any rate, she is 


times, and I surely needed it. 
He was gifted with a charming 
personality and possessed a fine 
tenor voice. He literally took 
me by storm and in three weeks 
we were constant companions. 
I soon discovered that he had 
periods of great depression, the 
reaction from his excessive ani- 
mation. At first he would stay 
away from me during these at- 
tacks, and then when he con- 
fessed that it was to save me 
from the unpleasantness of his 
moed, I begged him to come to 
me. My sympathies were all 
aroused. I thought it was due to 
the kind of:a life he had led, 
lonely and alone for years. 


NE DAY I learned quite 
accidentally, and without 
knowledge on the part of my in- 
formant of what it meant to me, 
that he was the victim of a drug. 
I suffered terribly. Finally I went to our old family 
physician and poured out my heart to him. I shall 
never forget the quiet tragedy of that evening. He 
carefully inquired into all his symptoms, and called 
to mind by his questions many things I had over- 
looked. I went from his office crushed and over= 
whelmed by the forceful truth of his statements. I 
realized later, after bitter experience, that the advice 
which he gave me, and which I finally followed, was 


sure it could not be much over two thousand dollars less capable of throwing them off. 


a year. Judging from his irreproachable appearance 
at all times, I knew he must hand over a large part of 
this to the tailor. This kind of weakness in a man 
‘seems inconceivable, especially in a man as bright 
and distinctly masculine as Richard was. But it 


was a fact and, if he continued to have these ideas, being slowly filled. 


LATEST WAYS OF DRESSING THE HAIR 


DESCRIPTIONS ARE ON PAGE 32 


stood as a complete 
barrier to our mutual 
happiness. I realized 
what our combined 
expenditures would 
mean for the item of 
dress alone, and knew 
it would be impossi- 
ble on his income, at 
least for some years. 


< 


CONTINUED to 
feel his critical 
eyes upon every de-. 
tail of my dress each 


N 
=U 
time we went out to- 
gether. Finally, one 
= 
: 


— 


day, aroused by a sar- 
castic comment, I 
asked him outright if 


he cared for me for % 
what I was or for the 
appearance I made. ay 


At first he seemed 
confused by the ques- 
tion, then he replied, 
“both.” Stirred to 
further pursue the 
matter and have it over, I told him 
it was costing me over $400 a year 
for clothes, that it was not right and 
I had decided to cut down such 
foolish expenditure. I even went 
farther and told him that a man 
who spent nearly one-fourth of his 
income on dress was lacking in 
some quality of good sense. 

I had never seen Richard angry; 
he was at all times a gentleman; and 
this was one reason why I was learn- 
ing to care so deeply for him. He 
replied now in the gentlest manner, 
a manner almost apologetic, but still firm; his voice was 
modulated to the most perfect tone. He said that dress, 
appearance, was the one factor by which the world 
judged a man .or woman; it was the lever by which they 
rose to success; that it was right and proper to make 
other sacrifices, in order to present the very best appear- 
ance possible to the world. It was a peculiar attitude 
for a man, but he talked so convincingly that he almost 
won me to believe that he was right and I was wrong. 
The result was that I again plunged into a whirl of 
dressmaking and planning of a new wardrobe. At 
length, however, my better judgment prevailed; I 
realized the utter futility of ever making him think as I 


and the responsibility of keeping up to his standard in dress always hanging 


did and the foolishness of entering the married state with his slender means | 
over me. I had a plain talk with him, and we decided to part. He was ¢ 


When Happiness Again Faded 
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best. I did not give him up, however, without a 
struggle. : 

Womanlike, I felt that my power over him would 
be greater than the drug. I did not realize the awful 


WAS ABOUT thirty when Harold laughed and hold it had upon him. — I tried everything my wit 
sang his way into my heart and I felt the void could devise or my love prompt to break him of the 
He simply radiated sunshine at habit. After two months of this effort I admitted 


that what the doctor 
had said was only too 
true; there would be 
but one future to look 
forward to. Once 
again I hid away in 
the depths of my 
heart the hope for a 
home and happy mar- 
ried life. 

I was past thirty 
now; these tragic ex- 
periences had brought 
tiny lines into my 
face, perhaps deeper 
ones in my heart. I 
felt that my girlhood 
was gone; the best 
years of my life had 
been spent in a fruit- 
less quest for happi- 
ness and the woman’s 
normal life. I felt that 
fate held nothing for 
me but an existence 
in the business world 
with its round of un- 
responsive duties. 
One thing, however, I had gained 
by these experiences, and that was a 
deeper and truer understanding of 
humanity, and sympathy and pity 
for its frailties; and even above this, 
a desire to aid in human betterment. 


The Limit of Economy 


phe YEARS ago, while frankly 
resigned to what destiny had 
thrust upon me, I met James Ab- 
bott. - He was about five years my 
‘ senior; a straightforward, conscien- 
tious fellow, to. all appearances, who seemed to have 
spent most of his young manhood in climbing to a coy- 
eted financial goal. We soon discovered that we pos- 
sessed congenial tastes and formed a friendship. I was 
not especially attracted to him at first; perhaps I sensed 
the trait that afterward killed my regard for him. I do 
not think, however, that a woman is ever irresponsive to 
masculine attention, especially if she is alone, as I was. 
I had known Jim about two months before he invited 
me to go out with him. This had seemed strange to me, 
especially as he seemed so attentive, but I readily found 
an excuse forit. I was building my castle of cards again, 
confident this time it would stand firmly. If in these 


two months I felt it tremble slightly, I paid no attention to the warning. 
His first invitation was for a simple outing trip. I accepted with the 
renewed joy of an almost forgotten girlhood. We (Continued on page 34) 
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| NOTICED THAT THOUGH JEAN TALKED FAST TO THAT MAN, SHE WATCHED DAVID ALL THE WHILE 


Opening 


A Story Introducing Mandy Higgins, of Whom 


Jean’s Eyes 


You Will Hear More 


By NINA SUTHERLAND PURDY 


OU WILL like Mandy Higgins. She was a 

little slender woman, with sun-warm hair and 
a large sweet mouth, bounded by smile-made wrinkles. 
Her eyes were warm, like her hair—and mothering. 
She was president of the Neighborhood Improvement 
Society of Benson Hollow, and was always finding ways 
of helping and making things better for the Hollow folks. 


-OOKING out of the window, 
I saw Mandy Higgins com- 
ing up the road. She was a 
reedy little woman, slender and 
bending, and she scooted over 
the ground in the same slip- 
pery, pretty way that wind 
blows grasses. She carried a 
handbag which she swung 
back and forth real fast as 
she walked.’ The day was warm, and she was bare- 
headed. Her hair looked so mellow and sunny it 
made me think of ripe oats. I could see her run her 
fingers through it every now and then, and I knew 
her head was mighty busy thinking out some im- 
provement and that she didn’t even know she was 
walking on the muddiest side of the road. 

She hurried up the walk, and I went out on the 
porch to meet her. ‘‘ You're late,” I said. 

She didn’t explain a bit, just shoved me inside the 
door, then came in herself like a gust of wind. 

“Listen, Jule, we don’t want to sew rags this after- 
noon.” She looked at the pile of bright-colored 
strips which littered up the room. ‘I'll put these 
away while you scurry around and fix what I tell 
you. We can do this any other day.” 


Then I did, too, for somehow Mandy’s laugh is 
catching and makes you forget what you started 
to feel angry about. 

“Well, what are you up to now?” I asked. 

“David Ross is out in the field helping your uncle, 
isn’t he? Fix that drink of cream of tartar water and 
call him in to get some. It’s hot and he needs it. 
And, hurry, Jule,” Mandy finished out of breath and 
began picking up rags vigorously. 


I looked at her sort of huffy and she laughed. 


I looked at her puzzled, then went on out into the 
kitchen and began making the hot-weather drink 
that she had ordered, wondering curiously what it 
all meant, but knowing it was part of her new plan. 

Mandy Higgins was the president of the Neighbor- 
hood Improvement Society of Benson Hollow, and 
she was always finding ways of helping and making 
things better for the Hollow folks. Just now, I sur- 
mised, she was planning to help David Ross some- 
thing, for I knew she set a lot by him. 


A De NEXT place below my-uncle’s, where I had 
lived and kept house since my aunt had died, I, 
being a widow with spare time on my hands, was the 
Ross farm. David ran it. He had kept bachelor’s 
hall there for two years, ever since his mother had 
died. He had gone into scientific farming on quite a 
large scale and was called the most moving-ahead 
farmer in the whole of the little mountain hollow 
where we folks lived and worked and aimed to be as 
up-to-date as the rest of the world. 

That day he was up showing uncle how to work a 
hay-loader. I could see him through the kitchen 
window, big and broad-chested and serious, working 
right along with uncle’s hired man, directing and 
explaining, with uncle standing by, dubious and 
criticising, like folks do with anything new and 
different. : 

Mandy came bustling out into the kitchen just as 
I was putting the cream of tartar into the pitcher. 

“Here,” she said, “‘“you get slicked up a bit while 
I finish this. Jean Hilton will be coming up the road 
any minute, and she’s coming here after a recipe I 
told her mother about. That’s why I want David 
to come in.” 

“Why,” I ventured, curiously, taking a clean white 
apron from the linen cupboard, “‘don’t she and 
David expect to hook up this summer?” 

“Tf things work out my way they will, but Jean’s 
in no pucker. And that’s why we aren’t.going to 
sew rags; we’ve got to settle her hash some way or 
other.” 

The Hiltons lived on the farm below David’s. 
Jean had just graduated from college that summer. 
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She and David had been sort of prom- 
ised since way back in high-school 
days. After they finished those, Jean 
had gone away to school, and David 
had gone to farming his land. He had 
tried to keep up with Jean, studying by 
himself and taking agricultural courses 
in a nearby college whenever he could 
leave his work. He had fixed the farm- 
house modern all over, and had been 
making mission furniture out of his 
own oak trees all winter. Most every- 
one in the Hollow thought that he and 
Jean would get married during the 
summer, so I was quite taken back by 
what Mandy said. 


HEN Mandy went on to tell me 

that Jean had some hifaluting 
notions about going back to college 
another year and working for a mas- 
ter’s degree, then she was planning to 
do some social work in the city, and 
finally she was going to write books 
about it. 

“But, Mandy,” I said, when she had 
finished, ‘‘you believe in social work 
and hifaluting things.” 

“Yes,”’ Mandy agreed, “I do. But 
Jean’s social work is right here in this 
Hollow, and she can’t see it.” 

“Oh, well, she’s like most young 
folk nowadays; they don’t know what 
they want.” 

Mandy whipped over to the other 
side. “Yes, they do,” she snapped, 
quickly. ‘‘They’re more in earnest to 
help folks than they have ever been 
before, but they don’t always. see 
where or how they can help most and 
are apt to think all new things of more 
account than putting new ideas into 
old. Jean has got it into her head that 
farm life is narrow and not worth while. 
She isn’t to blame. She just needs to 
see things straight.” 

“Likely enough, she doesn’t care 
for David in that way any longer,” 
I said. 

“Pshaw! yes, she does. She just 
thinks it’s her duty to do something 
big in the world, and thinks she has got 
to get into the thick of things to do it. 
We've got to show her different. 

““And I want to get them together, 
Jule,” Mandy went on, “for then I'll 
know better how to go at them. It’s like playing the 
piano before a company; you have to look them over 
and size them up’ before you know what tune will 
suit them. And, maybe it isn’t so bad as her folks 
make out, and just seeing each other and sensible 
talking will set things right. Besides, I have some- 
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-thing to show her which ought to bring her to time.” 


“Here she comes now,” I said, seeing a horse can- 
tering up the road. 

I scurried out onto the back doorstep and hoo- 
hooed to David, telling him to come to the house for 
a minute, that I had something for him. 

Then we went out onto the porch to meet Jean. 

She tied her horse to the hitching post with a quick, 
know-how manner, then came up the walk, springy 
and eager, calling out to us alfectionately. She was 
tall and slim like a poplar tree. Her hair was veilly 
black like a thunder cloud, and she wore it in a high 
twist on top of her head, which made her look real 
scholarly and wiselike. Her eyes were veilly like her 
hair, excepting that they were gray. ‘They were seri- 
ous and strong and warm, and were sparkling, bright 
and spirited like all the world was new. = 

She stopped on the steps and took our collie 
Rover’s face between her hands and blew on his nose 
playful and loving, and he thumped his tail pleased- 
like, as if understanding that he had been favored. 


HEN she came on up on the porch and, putting 
her arms around Mandy and me, we three 
walked into the kitchen, where I gave her some cream 
of tartar water to cool her off, and Mandy-asked her 
interestedly about her work. Jean burst out enthusi- 
astic about her plans, and showed us a letter she had 
just got, offering her a position doing social work in 
the city, with a chance to study for her master’s de- 
gree. She said. that she must accept it within two 
days, and that she had to get her folks reconciled to 
her going away again in that time. 

Just then we heard David’s step in the woodshed 
and heard him speaking pleasantly to Mandy, who 
stood in the secreen.door. 

Jean heard him and started to run, but seeing she 
hadn’t time she gave a woman-pat to her hair and 
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stood backed up against the dining-room door, 
breathing fast and flushed roselike. 

“Why, Jean!” said David, soft and surprised-like 
breathing, as he stepped inside the door and saw her. 

‘‘Here, David, is a cool drink I fixed up for you 
to take out to the men,’ I said, trying to be casual. 

David smiled a little, then walked straight over to 
Jean, caught hold of her arm and stood looking at 
her, serious and tender. 

He was a great, broad-shouldered fellow, tall 
enough to eat hay over a big beam in his own barn, 
and his face was as strong as the rest of him, with its 
square jaw and high forehead and kind brown eyes. 
He seemed all man up to his hair. That was just a 
brown, stubborn shock, the kind a woman likes to 
run her fingers through, and it sort of tagged him as 
boy, a big, wholesome boy. 

David turned around to Mandy, still keeping hold 
of Jean’s arm. ‘‘Mrs. Higgins,’’ he said, “this little 
girl is going down to the city to reform strange folks 
instead of being a live-at-home woman and staying 
here to reform us. What do you think of that?” 

“But it’s my work, Mrs. Higgins,” said Jean, de- 
fending, edging away from David. “I want to do 
some real counting work among people, people who 
are stepped on and need lifting. Why, what’s the 
use of my college education if I don’t help make con- 
ditions better for people? Don’t you see?” she 
stopped, pleadingly. 

66 ON’T we do counting things here?” asked 
Mandy, gently. 

“Yes, but you’re hemmed in, sheltered and 
smooth-running, and don’t see how much there is to 
be done in the big world thick with struggling, pain- 
filled people, and how few there are to do anything. 
Why! it’s my duty to go,” she finished, her eyes 
blazing earnestly, like a maplewood fire. 

“She doesn’t think it’s better to broaden the 
source than to w ork at the mouth, clogged because 
the source is small,”’ said David, reflectively. 

Then he asked Jean what that letter was she held 
in her hand. She showed it to him and told him she 
wanted to accept the position of- 
fered, but that she didn’t know 
whether she could get her folks’ 
consent. 

David’s face twisted sort of 
pained-like and his mouth drooped 
sickle-shaped while he was reading 
the letter. Then I felt myself feel- 
ing proud of him when he pulled 
himself up, big and resigned, and 
smiled at Jean unselfishly, and told 
her that seeing as she wanted to do 
this work so much he thought likely 
he could talk her folks into letting 
her go. 

I noticed Mandy fumbling with 
her handbag while they were talk- 
ing, opening it and shutting it and 
most drawing a piece of paper out 
of it, then shaking her head and 
shutting the bag decisively, her eyes 
getting bright and determined. 

After David had gone back into 
the field with a pail of cream of tar- 
tar water, Jean turned to Mandy, ° 
her eyes misty with feeling. “‘He’s 
so good, Mrs. Higgins, and I’m 
sorry, but I can’t help it, can I?” 

Mandy patted her on the shoul- 
der and told her she couldn’t, so 
long as she felt that way about it. 


HEN I gave her the recipe and 
she went home, sober but work- 
earnest, leaving Mandy: and me 
watching her. And I fell to think- 
ing that it was natural for Jean to be 
so serious and anxious to accom- 
plish things, remembering how 
when she was a little girl she used to 
take her books and march up and 
down in front of the cows’ mangers 
while her father was milking, pre- 
tending that she was in Africa, 
teaching the heathen. And all the 
while you could hardly keep from 
taking the serious, lovable little 
thing in your arms and hugging her. 
“Well,” I said, as we went into 
the house, ““why didn’t you show 
her what you were going to?” 

“Tt wouldn’t have worked,” said 
Mandy, emphatically; “‘she was too 
wrapped up in the position she’s 
going to get. We'll have to wake 
her up by showing her what other 


DAVID WALKED STRAIGHT TO JEAN, 
AT HER, SERIOUS AND TENDER 


people think. Here, read this quick.” She took a 
letter from the handbag and handed it to me. 

I read it, slow and careful, so as not to miss any of 
it. It was from Mandy’s boy, who was a doctor in 
the city, and the part of it that Mandy had marked 
made me feel glad and important and proud, too, 
like Mandy was acting. 

“It’s wonderful, Mandy; 
said, excitedly. 

“Tt’s more,’? Mandy answered, decisively. “It 
makes us look inside ourselves and see how 
individual-big and individual-important folks are 
seeing all the things we could do and don’t because 
of being too much like everybody else.”” Mandy 
finished, stopping to take breath. 


it’s like discipling,”’ I 


HEWN she went on, “And, Jule, I’ve got a plan 
that this letter is going to help out in. We're 
going up to Mrs. Hall’s. She’s a live-at-home woman 
and can help us. You scour around and get ready 
while I hitch up your horse.” 

Mrs. Hall was a young widow who had bought the 
Law farm three miles farther up the Hollow. She 
had moved there just lately with her two children. 
Everybody wondered at her going on a farm and 
undertaking the managing of it herself. She was 
such a little body, not bigger than a pint of cider, 
but full of sand and determination. She wasn’t 
doing anything wonderful, just making a home for 
her babies. She had a hired man to help her, and 
went at her farming in the newest fashion, making 
some of the old-timers shake their heads and jaw 
about the pick women had on themselves nowadays, 
going into everything the same as men. 

Mandy got quite friendly with her and couldn’t 
say enough for her. 

We jogged along up the Hollow, not talking Frach, 
for though I was curious to know what Mandy was 
up to I kept still, for it never was her way to talk 
much when she was planning. 

The Hall house was old and low and rambling. It 
had been freshly painted, and the sweetbrier roses 
climbed on new-made trellises, and the grass was 


CAUGHT HOLD OF HER ARM AND STOOD LOOKING 


closely mown. The whole place made me think of a 
dear, common, old-fashioned flower, blooming its 
best because it was tended and cared for. 

We didn’t get out of the wagon, just called, and 
Mrs. Hall came running down the steps and raced to 
the horse block with her little overalled four-year-old, 
letting him beat her and laughing bubbly and happy. 

She was brown and sweet and chatty, not tire- 
some chatty, but with that pleasant, interested, 
know-what-to-say talk like the music you would 
pick out when you're tired, soft and meaning. 

She stood asking us about the Hollow affairs, and 
Mandy showed her the letter she had got from her 
son, and Mrs. Hall was glad about the market part, 
too, so she clapped her hands, and her eyes poke 
glinty, like snow does on a sunny day. 

Mandy talked about David, praising him, telling 
how hard he was trying to get the farmers working 
in more up-to-date, help-themselves ways; what a 
fine fellow he was and how he had studied and made 
himself a real getting-ahead, accomplished citizen. 

And though Mrs. Hall played throw and catch 
excitedly and merry with her little boy it didn’t take 
away from her interest any. Her mind was all on 
what Mandy was saying, and her face lit up, pleased 
and proud. 


HEN Mandy finished, Mrs. Hall sent her little 
son into the house to play with his sister. 


“Little pitchers, you know,” she smiled. Then we 


three fell to planning for a farmers’ social evening at 
Mrs. Hall’s the next night, having Mandy’s marked 
part of the letter as a surprise for the folks, but keep- 
ing it until ’most the last thing. 

I listened, expecting every minute to hear Mandy 
say something about Jean and David, but all she 
said was that Jean Hilton had come home from col- 
lege and that she wanted: Mrs. Hall to meet her. 

Then we drove back, with Mandy urging uncle’s 
old roan into a young-horse trot, like she always does 
when she’s planning one of her battles. 

I said I didn’t see how Mrs. Hall’s part in the social 
evening was going to work out on Jean: any, but 

Mandy just nodded confident and 
said it would. 

“Some folks help best by being 
just themselves when they don’t sus- 
pect they’re helping,”’ she said. 

I took Mandy home. When we 
got down below the Hilton place, 
we met a man carrying a suitcase. 
He was young and city-dressed and 
city-marked, with a _ clean-cut 
evening-shade-silk face and a good- 
natured-dog grin. His eyes were 
pleasant and_ intelligent, but 
country-strange and timid. We 
knew he was a stranger in these 

_ parts, and kept wondering the rest 
of the way down where he was 
bound for. 

I stayed to supper with Mandy, 


around inviting folks to the doings. 
She worded her invitation to the 
Hiltons specially nice, saying that 
Mrs. Hall wanted very much to 
meet Jean. 

Next afternoon Mandy drove up 
and stopped for me. I hurried out 


made. When I got into the wagon, 
I noticed that Mandy had a maga- 
zine with her. I was curious to 
know what she had it for, but I 
didn’t say anything. 


Aes we got up to Mrs. Hall’s 
we worked around bustling and 
happy, freezing cream and wiping 
off the best dishes which were dusty 
from being on the cupboard shelves 
unused. And all the while we 
talked and buzzed worse than so 
many flies around a syrup can. 

Before time for the folks to come, 
Mandy went out and picked some 
flowers, most of them wild—lav- 
ender, boneset, white musk blos- 
soms, tiger lilies and red-balm. 
She set jars of them all around the 
house, making it look bright and 
homy, and giving it a welcomy, ex- 
pecting air, not cold, company- 
expecting, but warm, friendly, 
folks-expecting. 

They began coming about eight 
o'clock, and soon they were strewed 
through the (Continued on page 36) 


and that evening she phoned all. 


with the salad and cake that I had 


What 


to Do 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


To live your life as you see it, developing it to 
the fullest, and to allow others to live theirs — 
these are the principles of a successful life. 


GOOD deal of advice is too gen- 

e1af. The reader wants to know 

exactly what to do, and the 

writer tells him everything but that. 

So this time I am going to tell you pre- 

cisely what to do in order to make a 
success of your life. 

Of course, the list is incomplete. No 
one can tell another person exactly how 
to manage himself. My purpose, 
therefore, is to give you a catalogue 
from which you can select, possibly, 
something that may stimulate your 
effort or clear up your ideas. 

If I were a young person, therefore, 
I would set before myself these thir- 
teen principles. 

I. I will do the next thing. I will 
not wait for the ideal employment un- 
der ideal conditions, which hardly ever 
comes to anyone. But I will do some- 
thing to earn my living and to keep 
from being a burden upon others. And 
whatever that something is, I will do it 
the very best I can. I will never 
think myself above my job. 

‘II. I will keep stimulants of every 
kind out of my body. I will learn how 
to have good fellowship without drinks 
or drugs. I know that everything of 
this sort that tones me up lets me down 
still farther afterward. I will also eat 
meat sparingly. In fact, in all eating 
and drinking I will be as simple as I can. 

III. I will never speak unkindly of 
any person who is not present. I will 
form the habit of expressing only chari- 
table judgments. This for my own sake 
as well as for the sake of other people. 

IV. I will cultivate my thought 
life. I know that all conduct, and most 
feelings, have their origin in the 
thoughts. Therefore, I will try to con- 
trol my thoughts and form thought 
habits deliberately, and not helplessly 
yield myself up to my imagination. 

And to this end I will, first, encour- 
age thoughts of power. I will never 
think of myself as being weak or in- 
competent or despised. I will steadily 
resist the entrance into my mind of 
any despair, self-pity, forebodings or 
any such thing that can destroy my 
consciousness of power. 

SEconp, I will cultivate thoughts of 
joy. I will not allow my mind to dwell 
upon sorrowful, unpleasant or de- 
pressing things. If it is my duty to 
enter into sad affairs, I will study to 
approach them in some way that will 
bring pleasure to others. 

Turrp, I will cultivate thoughts of 
cleanliness. I will steadily resist the 
insidious entrance of unclean visions 
into my consciousness. 

V. I will cultivate the habit of 
decision. I know that I can never ex- 
actly tell what is best. But I also 
know that in almost every instance we 
have to weigh probabilities and decide 
according to what seems the best.. I 
will, therefore, think over the matter 
carefully and, once having arrived at a 
conclusion, I will decide instantly. 

VI. I will live my own life. I do 
not mean this in any selfish, egotistical 
way, but I mean that I will work at 
that calling which is suited to my 
nature, I will develop those tastes 
which have been implanted in me, and 
I will not allow myself to be swayed by 
the opinions of other people into doing 
what I feel I cannot do well. I will try 
to make my life work conform to my 
natural born tastes. 

VII. I will let others live their own 
lives. I will not try to impose my con- 
victions upon them. I will not regu- 
late the conduct of other people. I 
will respect other people’s opinions, 


and I will try to see how one can be 
right and sincere and yet think in an 
exactly opposite way to my own 
thoughts. I will recognize that this is 
the secret of friendship—perfect free- 
dom and diversity of opinion, with 
unity in love and service.’ There can 
be no joy and frankness of communion 
between two people when they are not 
willing to allow each other the fullest 
liberty of judgment. 

VIII. I will practice instant obe- 
dience to my convictions. Whenever 
I feel a thing to be right, I will do it 
instantly. I will not allow myself to 
haggle, quibble or hesitate. I will 
never do a thing that I feel to be 
wrong, either for my own profit or to 
please someone else. 

IX. I will develop personal habits 
that are pleasing to other people. I 
will so control myself in little things 
that to do them will be a second nature. 
For instance, I will speak habitually in 
a pleasing tone of voice. I will not 
talk loud, will never scream or scold, 
and will not speak in a mumbling, in- 
distinct tone. I will try to make it a 
pleasure for other people to listen to me. 

I will be punctual. I will make it a 
point not to annoy other people by 
causing them to wait for me. I will 
keep a book of engagements, and when I 
have promised to meet a person, I shall 
be there or send word why I cannot. 

I will respect other people’s person- 
alities. When one is talking to me, I 
will listen to him with attention, and I 
will look him in the face and not appear 
bored. I will not break in on his con- 
versation. I will talk about myself as 
little as possible. I will encourage 
other people to talk about themselves. 

I will try to write so that people can 
read easily what I have written. 

I will not neglect my personal ap- 
pearance. While I will not dress con- 
spicuously, yet I will have my clothing 
clean and in good order. I will study 
to find out what sort of dress gives my 
appearance the most pleasing effect. I 
will be guided by. other people’s 
opinions in this more than by my own. 
I will not argue. I will try to under- 
stand more than to convince. 

X. I will save money. Out. of 
whatever income I get I will put some 
away for a rainy day. I will allow 
nothing to interfere with this, even if I 
have to deny myself severely. I know 
that money saved up is my guarantee 
against becoming a nuisance to other 
people. I will not borrow nor lend 
money. I will avoid all financial deal- 
ings with relatives, friends, or mem- 
bers of my own church. 

XI. I will keep my face to the future. 
I will not distress myself or others by 
discussing past mistakes. I will live for 
tomorrow and not yesterday. Only so 
can I keep young to the end. 

XII. I will adjust myself to events. 
I will recognize that the task for meis to 
make the best of what happens. I will 
not quarrel with fate. I will try to keep 
on good terms with my relations and 
get all the good I can’out of enforced 
intimacies, such as neighbors and fel- 
low .workmen. Perhaps Providence 
has known better with whom I should 
be associated than I know myself. 

XIII. I will school myself not to be 
afraid of old age and death. I will not 
think of these things as being unpleas- 
ant, or as being disasters. I will so ar- 
range my life that when they come they 
shall not set me into a panic of fear. 
But I will not think unduly of them, 
but direct my thoughts to the fullness 
of life here and eternal life hereafter. 
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OUP! 


Ste \CamPpeL Gor 


The key-note 


Your soup is actually the 
key-note of your dinner—the 
‘tonic’ as musicians say, which 
gives character to the entire 
repast. And you seldom strike 
a happier key than 


conte, \ 


Its exceptional quality is in| 


tone with the most elaborate 


menu; while its piquant flavor i: 


olesome Campbell 


‘Is recognized as the stand- 
“ard of excellence in tomato soup. 
Do you enjoy it on your table 
as often as you should? 


e 

21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumto (Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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for this Aladdin House 
Complete 


Nothing will be too 


good for your home. 
You want it to express 
your ideas, your home 
life, your family, your- 
self. To do that it 
must bebuilt warm, 
built strong, built 
of good lumber. 
Aladdin homes 
cannot be 
surpassed 
because of 


7 Cut Out 
‘7 Builder’s 
Profits 


Why should you pay one 
7 thousand dollars for a home 

that you can buy for $700? 
Why should you let the con- 


The Famous tractor add his $300 profit to 
pol f your bill? This is plain talk— 


and meant to be. Middlemen 
are necessary only when manu- 
facturers won’t deal with consum- 
ers. You are the consumer — the 
home builder. We manufacture and 
produce the goods. We will not sell to 
middlemen. If we did, you would 
have to pay thirty cents more on 
every dollar’s worth of our goods. 
Labor and profit are the biggest 
parts of the price you pay for any 
article. That’s all the middle- 
man adds to the goods— 
labor and profit. And 
you foot the bill. 


Ls 


antee. 


The 
Last Knot 


The famous 1914 
guarantee of $1 per 
knot paid for every knot 
found in Aladdin Red Cedar 
Siding is continued for 1915. 
AND, we have swept the 
last knot from Aladdin 
llouses. Every Aladdin 
House in 1915 will be 
furnished with knot 
less siding and shin- 
gles, knotless outside 
finish, knetless floor- 
ing, knotless . inside 
finish—knotless inside 
and outside. Where 
cin you buy as good 
a home? 


Inspect Your 
Neighbor’s Aladdin ,4é 
There is an Aladdin nore 

| 


near you wherever you live, 
Let us direct you to it. egg 
Look it over, inside and fi | 
outside. Talk with the : 
owner. Let him tell you 
about Aladdin Golden Rule 
Service. Let him tell you 
about the quality of ma- 
terial—about the big 
saving in money, the 
big saving in time and 
the saving in waste. 
Ask us for names of 
Aladdin home owners. 


$298 


ce ST STE 


Aladdin Originated the Readi- 


for a5 Y Cut System, Originated the Dol- 
Room lar-a-Knot Guarantee. 


Year Aladdin houses are complete. You get 
material absolutely guaranteed to be suffi- 
Round cient for the completion of your house, as 


follows: Sills, cut to fit; Joists, cut to fit; 
Studding, cut to fit; Building Paper; Sub- 
Floor, cut to fit; Rafters, cut to fit; Roof 
Sheathing, cut to fit; Siding, cut to fit; Outside 
Finish, cut to fit; Porch Columns, Baluster, Rail, 
Flooring and Frame work, cut to fit; Flooring, 
cut to fit; Lath and Plaster or Plaster Board ; Inside 
Finish, Doors, Casings, Base Board, Windows, Sash, 
Glass, Nails of all sizes, Locks, Hinges, Tin Flash- 
ing, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Stains, Putty and Shellac, 
with complete drawings, illustrations and instructions for 
erection—The Complete House. The big Aladdin catalog 
142 tells all the interesting facts—send for it today, 


North American Construction Co. 
143 Aladdin Ave. Bay City, Mich. 


Home 


An Inexpensive Small Farm House 
Designed by Government Architects to Cost $800 to $1,000 


houses on farms is of increasing 
importance to farm management 
because of the increasing number of 
rented farms, the growing demand of 
tenants for modern houses, and a better 
understanding of the influences of the 
home upon farm labor and field efficiency. 
The last census report shows an increase 
during the previous ten years of more 
than 324,000 rented farms. Many others 
are living in buildings wholly unsuited to 
their needs. The cost of these houses 
commonly is inconsistent with the value 
of the farms, and the lack of improve- 
ments in them too often is in striking 
contrast with the outbuildings, farming 
machinery, and field equipment. 
Special emphasis has been put upon 
providing a little home that will be con- 
ducive to the health of the family, pro- 
vide for its social and domestic needs, 
and save unnecessary -steps and opera- 
tions on the part of the housekeeper. 


alte: PROVISION of proper tenant 


The Tenant House 


THE HOUSE is a simple, four-cornered 

structure, without bay windows, 
gables and dormers, or any projection 
save the cornice, which overhangs and 
protects the walls and window openings. 
The house is planned for the smallest 
dimensions and the most inexpensive 
arrangement consistent with the needs 
and the convenience of a small family. 
It has but one chimney, and but one out- 
side entrance. 


The Single Door 


THE SINGLE entrance would be in- 

sufficient in a town house and it may 
be in this one; but another door can be 
put in the plan only by a sacrifice of wall 
and floor space, which cannot be spared, 
or by increasing the size 
and cost of the house, 
which in connection with 
this problem cannot be 
done. If a door is sub- } 
stituted for one of the } 
three windows in the south 
end of the living-room, the 
best part of the room will 
beruined. Moving the en- 
trance door to the south 
side of the porch would 
not only restrict the uses 
of the porch, but necessi- 


which separate the lawn and the back 
yard, it should serve every purpose of a 
front door, and as well, also, a kitchen 
door. In many ten and twelve-room 
farmhouses with three or four outside 
doors, only one door is much used and 
that one is either in or near the kitchen, 
Notwithstanding the simplicity of the 
building suggested by the Department of 
Agriculture, it provides more _ usable 
space for the daily activities of the family 
than many larger houses. It is more con- 
venient for a small family, more comfort- 
able, healthful and delightful than many 
farmhouses costing twice as much. 


The Kitchen 


VERY few residences of any size or cost 

have a kitchen more pleasantly lo- 
cated, better lighted and ventilated, and 
more conveniently arranged than this 
little four-room house. It is brightened 
by the morning sun, cooled by the south- 
ern breezes, and shielded from the in- 
tense heat of summer afternoons. It 
commands a view of the garden, the 
barns, the lawn, the gate, and the high- 
way. It opens onto a screened porch, 
which, in summer, is the most livable 
nook in the house. Much of the kitchen 
work may be done there, away from the 
fumes and the heat of the stove which, 
happily for the other rooms of the house, 
blow out through north and east windows. 


Location of Stove and Ash-Bin 


"THE STOVE is well lighted and, with 

the porch window closed, it is out of 
the cross-drafts of air. It is within six 
feet of the most distant fixture in the 
kitchen, and but little farther from the 
dining-table. All stove utensils are with- 
in reach, and the work-table and the fuel 
in the box beneath it are but two steps 


| rver—» 
‘UNDER 


PORTIERES 


tate an outside door in the 
kitchen which, in turn, 
would call for a corre- 
sponding increase in the 
floor and wall space of the kitchen. If 
the door that opens from the living-room 
to the porch were moved farther from the 
fireplace, valuable floor and wall space in 
both room and porch would be sacrificed. 

These little details affect the size of 
rooms and of the building and, therefore, 
the cost. They are sometimes, and of 
necessity, influenced more by economy 
than by convenience; but by careful 
study they may often be made consistent 
with both. It is economical, for instance, 
to have but one outside entrance to this 
house. With this entrance nearest the 
barns and the entrance from the high- 
way, and treated as it is with the simple 
and inexpensive pergola and _ benches, 


FLOOR PLAN 


away. The ashes drop from the firebox 
of the stove through a short pipe to the 
ash-bin beneath the concrete floor. 

The walls of this under-floor bin are 
shown on the plans by dotted lines. The 
bin is under the stove and fireplace and 
extends to the outer foundation wall of 
the kitchen where the ashes and floor 
sweepings are removed by means of a 
long handle drag. If the building is 
raised on a front terrace as shown, the 
bin will be twenty-six inches deep with 
its floor at ground level. With a cellar 
under the kitchen, the bin need be ex- 
tended only to the front end of the stove. 
It will be deep enough to hold a year’s 
accumulation of ashes, 


KITCHEN YA.RD. 


coe 
WORK TABLE 
FILLED FROM THE OUTSIDE 
DOOR To ASH BIN 
UNDER STOVE AND Fime PLACE 
DUST-TRAR 


The fuel-box, supporting the table top, 
occupies space which might otherwise be 
wasted. It is filled from the outside of 
the house and emptied from the inside 
through a small door over the concrete 
floor. 

A trap or dump, like that in the fire- 
place, is provided for floor sweepings and 
possible dust from the door of the coal or 
wood-box. It is in the concrete floor, be- 
hind the kitchen door, near the fuel-box 
opening and over the ash-bin. : 

The carrying of fuel and ashes is thus 
eliminated from the woman’s work; pro- 
vided the man or boy fills the coal or 
wood-box each week, or as may be neces- 
sary, and empties the ash-bin two or 
three times a year. 

The water problem also has been care- 
fully considered in this little plan. Cis- 
tern water may be drawn from the bucket 


pump on the porch or, if desired, from a ~ 


pitcher pump at the sink. Hot water is 
heated and stored in the reservoir of the 
stove. The sink, with only the drain- 
pipe to be provided, is too inexpensive to 
omit from any kitchen and space enough 
has been saved in this one to more than 
pay for all such conveniences. 

This little kitchen excels many others 
in not being a thoroughfare to other 
rooms. The men and boys will wash on 
the porch, leave their hats and raincoats 
there, and enter the living-room without 
disturbing the kitchen workers. 


The Living-Room 


THE LIVING-ROOM is large enough 
for the longest dining-table that har- 
vest days will require and, with its two 
routes to the kitchen, it is unusually con- 
venient for feeding a large number of 
workmen. With triple windows on the 
south and two on the north, a screened 
porch on the east and an alcove bedroom 
on the west, it is as pleas- 
ant a dining and sitting- 
room as a $5,000 house can 
afford and, with a glowing 
fire in the hearth, it may 
be as comfortable and as 
cheerful in winter as a 
steam-heated mansion. 
The architects’ studies 
seem to make it clear that 
many homes in towns as 
well as in the country 
‘could have been greatly 
improved and at the same 
time built at less expense 
if they had been studiously 
planned to meet the family 
needs, and had been skill- 
fully designed and carefully constructed. 


The Porch 


"THE SCREENED porch is as large as 

the plan will permit, but too small 
for all the purposes for which it will be in 
demand. Besides the usual kitchen 
work, the ironing and perhaps the clothes 
washing will be done there. The one 
screen-door locks up the house, and but- 
ter, meat and milk put on the porch to 
cool at night will be secure against dogs 
and cats. The porch will be in demand 
also as a dining-porch, sitting-porch, 
sleeping-porch, and playroom. Its uses 
and the comfort of the house may be still 
increased by porch sash and a solid door. 
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Bargain Price on Fine Rocker 


A handsome, 
L $ 6 Look at the Picture 


nh tains (Ma Think of the Low Price 


made of genu- only Where can you beat it? 
ine oak in rich F <= - 

brown, fumed ia 
finish. Has ' 


wide arms, 
heavy front Pay only 


posts. Covered 

with durable 50e 
brown Spanish 

Sylvan leather 4 Month 
with a deep 
springseat and 
upholstered 
back. Neatl 
designed an 
solidly con- 
structed. A re- 
markab!e val- 
Bue guaranteed 
to give satis- 
faction. 


Shipped on 30 
days’ trial. 
Terms, 75¢ 


“I Will Trust You 
Gladly—and Save 
You Money, 38 


“*I give you the fairest, most liberal, easy payment ferms on every- 


: Only 75¢c a Month 
Bed, Spring, Mattress, Pillows 


1... 15 
ae f 5 Ba é cash with or- 
thing for the home. I always give surprising values at the lowest bargain ff der, balance No. D486 
50c monthly. Price, $3.65 


prices you ever heard of: My Free: Catalog which F-want to send you 
| proves it. Let-me open your charge account now—wherever you live. 
Merely send me your name and address and_| will mail you the big, hand- 
some catalog at‘once.| You will find dealing with me always satisfactory 
and pleasant. You will understand this when I tell you that I give 


Regen inti Metal Bed 30 Days’ Home Trial Free 


Outfit, consisting of heavy, perfectly con- 


Spear’s Semi-Drop “Steinway”? 
Sewing Machine Bargain 


Our high-grade Steinway sewing machine, 
made with an attractive, convenient, five- 
Same: solid oak case, finished a rich, golden 
gloss. 


structed Iron Bed, any color, 4 feet 6 $ Order No. A-rsa%_§ 
inches wide, a rust-proof link spring with on every single thing you order from my large, fascinating a & 3208 | 
steel supports and angle steel frame; 50- _ ° J b = \ 
pound cotton top mattress; 2 pillows. Free Catalog for home lovers. For examples of Month «ss 

the fine values you will find on every page Sewing head I} 


especially de: 
signed for con 
venience, ease, 
speed and dura- e 
bility and guaranteed 
to do sewing as well 
as a fifty dollaf ma- 
chine. Tron frameg 
is of a neat design 
and splendidly con- 
structed. A full set 
of attachments, free, with each machine. Sold 
witha ten-year guarantee. Price $16.85, Terms, 
$2.25 cash with order. Balance $1.00 monthly. 


of my catalog, look at the bargains in this 
ad. To test my plan and prove my values, 
order anything now direct from this page and 
try it out in your home for 30 days. If you’re 
not satisfied in every way I will freely take back 
the goods and refund at once without question 
any money you may have paid, including freight 
charges. That's my Guarantee on all my goods. 


Spear’s Big Bargains 


in everything for the home, shown in my finely illustrated 
catalog, include: 


. Dr. Sykes’ Combination Vacuum 
\ Cleaner and Carpet Sweeper 


\ Regular Value, $12 
\ Spear’s Price $7.95 


Dr. Sykes’ combination vacuum 
cleaner and carpet sweeper is 
two complete articles in one, 

\, Order one now on 30 days 
home trial, and if you are 
\ not fully satisfied, your 
money will be refunded 
Q at ecco stag — 

Made withthree\ tion. Our bargain 
guaranteedvacu- \ priceis $7.95. Terms, 
um bellows, an ad- $1.25 cash with or- 


Beautiful Brussels *4 .50 


Justableéweeper \\ ‘der. Balance, 750 Furniture Go-Carts Stoves, Ranges - ries 
wheels and attractive \ Carpets Dishes Sewing Machines as 
h edcase,with §\ : KE " f s ith 
nickeled trim nis gg 8 87 Oday Oma, and tarda? Mf RUGS Refrigerators Washing Machines Room-Size Rug order 
de it oraT or Ce SO ST eres Portieres Silverware Springs, Bedding Then Just Send 75¢ Monthly 
carpets, and ee vel. Oe vo bare Clocks _—_ Lace Curtains Mattresses pees uacaee a Eepente 


An unusual value in a full 9x12 tapestry 
4 Brussels room rug. ‘The design isa rich 
<) Oriental medallion pattern witha tan 
field intermixed with Persian de- 

signs in brown, green, red and 
black. A most attractive article 
» and one which we guarantee to 
& give satisfaction. Sold on 30 days’ 
& trial. Price $10.45. Terms, $1.50 § 
™ cash with order, balance payable 
2S 75c monthly. 


ings, matches, etc. Saves S 
time and labor. Order No. D75X 


Adjustable prs 


Spear’s Latest “Crown” 
Adjustable Dress Form c Monthly 
is a wonder. Makes ‘ 
dressmaking easy and a ‘ 
pleasure. Helps you to dress in 
up-to-date fashion at small cost. ¥ 
Eliminates the discomfort of be- 
ing fitted. Quickly solves every 
difficulty and does away with 
guesswork, disappointment, and 
saves expense and waste of val- 
uable material. 

The following adjustments are 

ossible: Bust measure, 31 to 46 in.; 
Neck measure, 12 to 17% in.; Waist 


“You can order any of these things, My plan of credit is very 
simple. All you have to do is send just the small payment nec- 
essary with your order. Then pay the balance gradually, a little 
each month. You will find a liberal schedule of terms in my catalog, showing plainly 
in black and white just what my liberal terms are. If you are not satisfied with any 
article, after you have seen it and used it for 30 days, back it comes at my expense, and 
I will refund your money without a word. It doesn’t make any difference who you 
are, what kind of work you do, nor how much money you make, so long as you are 
earning a living. I will give youa 


Long Timeto Pay, Wherever You Live 


eae Ree ee PERT CFTR 

“T believe in every man who earns a living. Iam for the average home Jover—the 
man who wants home pleasures but hasn’t a whole lot of money to spare all at once. 
My credit plan of buying is for him. | want to get acquainted with all those who desire to 
make their homes cheerful and comfortable. I can help you get what you want. Thou- 
sands are saying, ‘Spear helped us to beau- 
tify our homes on his liberal credit plan.’ 
I want many more friends like that. 


You Take No Risk 


“The proof is the fact that Spear & Co. have 


srug bargain. or the FREE 
™ Book, or both, today 
sure. 


Beautiful Book of 
Bargains FREE! 


Beautiful cover in colors 
from Oil Painting 


ANU 


Handsome 


| 


Order No. 


measure, 22% to 37 in.; Hips, 34to [HIE the reputation for having satisfied, regular i of two home 

pata A pnd pene ite 16 in.; | Hl {| customers who buy from them year in and D2359 Extension lepers 
Price, $12 45 *'Placed in your (Hil year out. These customers began with small Table 

home for $1 50 cash with order and | ; trial orders. They are satisfied with Spear at Home 

you pay only 75¢ a month. & Co., and that settles it. They know by Only for 30 Days 


actual test that my /ow, rock-bottom prices Save 
Money all the year round. That’s why my 
customers keep on buying from me. That's 
why all these people of moderate means 
have all the comforts, necessities and luxu- 
ries formerly found only in the homes of the 
rich. Send a trial order and see for your- 
self. You won’t make a mistake, because 
my 30 Days’ Home Trial Guarantee of 
Satisfaction takes care of that.” 


Write Me Today Sure! 


Send Coupon for Big, FREE Book 


Spear’s way is the easiest way to 
buy. To test it, order any article 
direct from this advertisement just 
the same as from Spear’s book and 
if everything is not perfectly satis- Order No. 
factory return it any time in 30 days D2540X 
and Spear will promptlyreturnany ° 

money you have paid. When ordering, en- 
close first payment by Draft, Money Order 
or Registered Mail. 


75¢ monthly, if you decide to 
keep it after trial. 


An. entirely new high-grade extension 
table, made of select genuine oak, fin- 
ished with a rich golden gloss finish. 
Top is made with 6 foot extension; 
measures 42 in. in diameter when 
closed. Pedestal is heavy stock 8 in. 
in diameter and made with colonial 
scroll feet. 

Price $8.65. Terms, $1.25 cash 
with order. Balance 75c monthly. 
Shipped on 30 days’ trial. 


Record Low Rupper Go-Cart 95 ae 
Cash with Order, Only $1.50 ONLY Coupon 


Balance, 75c Monthly 


Full Collapsible Go-Cart with seamless tubular 
steel frame and pushers. Enameled cross handle. 
Side arms, dash trimmings and corner 
ornaments all silver nickeled. 10-inch 
wheels with heavy rubber tires and foot 
brake. Padded reclining back, adjustable 
dash, long, flat, easy riding springs and 
large 4bow hood and storm front with 
large celluloid window. . Covered with 
best black leatherette, Fully guaranteed. 


Order No. D111 Shipped on 30 Days’ Trial Price $8.95 


. > SPEAR & C0. <> 


Price c 
ona 15 
Kitchen 


Cabinet Monthly 


Never before has such 
a kitchen cabinet been 
offered at a price as low 
as that we quote on this 
one. Material and 
workmanship are of 
highest order. Base 
top measures 25 x 42 in. 
Made with two large 
sliding flour bins, two 
cutlery drawers and a 
large kneading board. 
The top has a large double china compartment fitted 
with art glass doors and four roomy spice drawers. 
Construction throughout of select golden oak with 
high gloss finish. Use it 30 days. It can be returned if 
you are not pleased, and your money will be refunded. 


Sold on 30 days’ trial. Price $8.95. Terms, $1.50 cash 
with order, balance payable 75c monthly, 


N 


on and Mail Today 


— Fill in this Coup 


a 

a 

for Free Book . 

QPS eee es eee ee eee 


SPEAR & CO., Dept. A-2, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I would like to know all about the Spear Open Account, 
Easy Payment Plan for home furnishing. Please send me, 
free, your complete Bargain Oatalog with Prices, Terms and 
Information, without the slightest obligation on my part. 


Dept. A-2 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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One cup Flour 
One Egg 
One cup Milk 


Beat with an 
* egg beater un- 
til bubbles ‘a p - 
ear. Pour into 
“Wear - Ever"' 
Aluminum Muf- 
fin Pan. 


The Popover—the Recipe 
THE 


“Wear-Ever” 


Pan 


Bake without turning the pan. 
Figure on less than the usual bak- 
ing time, because aluminum ware 
gets hot quickly and stays hot- 
ter than any other ware — heats 
evenly all over, so every cake in 
the pan bakes at the same time 
and you have puffy, brown, crusty 
popovers. 


Aluminum utensils are NOT “all 
the same.” 


The enormous pressure of roll- 
ing mills and stamping machines 
makes the metal in ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ 
utensils dense, smooth and rigid. 
They give enduring satisfaction. 

Always look for the “Wear-Ever” trade 
mark—on the bottom of every utensil. 
If not obtainable at your dealer’s, send 
ten 2-cent stamps for the one-quart 


“‘Wear-Ever” Stewpan and see for your- 
self why so many women 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Write for booklet, “The Wear-Ever Kitchen,’ which 
explains how to improve your cooking. 


FOR's, 
> Ms 


WEAR-EVER 


ATEN 


ALUMINUM 


ASE 


TRADE MARK 
x 
®ADE Aa 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 42, New 
Kensington, Pa., or (if you live in Canada) Northern 
Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Send me, prepaid, a 1-qt. *‘ Wear- Ever’’ Stewpan. 
for which I enclose 20c in stamps—to be refunded if I’m 
not satisfied. 


Send For 
The pretty and 
charming girl on the 


eZ} 


alehdar 


) nd a 2c 


we ‘ ame, addres¢= 
stamp will bring to yee \ this beauti- 


fulcalendar. “Elaine”, as painted 

especially-for us and! we have had 

the got exquisite ’ reproduced. 
If you would like to w more 


<S 


4 Delivered vou FREE 
4 wCHIVEFe® you 

7~ Asample 1915 model ““Ranger’? bicycle, 

on approval and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 

i Write at once for large illustrated 
catalog showing complete line of bicycles, 
tires and supplies, and particulars of most 
Fea] marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. 
te it} You will be astonished at our Jow prices 
i ty, and remarkable terms. 

\ Mg RIDER AGENTS Wanted-—Boys, 
wa, make money taking orders for Bicycles, 


cous 
THE CocA-COLa Co, agree Ga, 


ei) 


tA 
Wises 
Ny 


Tires and Sundries from our big catalog. 
/Do Business direct with the leading bicycle 
/ house in America. Do not buy until you Anow 
Wj/ what we can do for you. 


WRITE TO US, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. K-11, CHICAGO 


" 


_me to go nowhere. 


By Maude Radford 


‘Tales of the Bus 


~ World 


The Girl Who Wanted a ‘“‘Station’’ 


LIVE WADE was a strong-looking 
O tall girl whose every movement 

suggested the power to work. A 
lurking twinkle in her brown eyes sug- 
gested the power to play, too. This is 
how she interpreted her experience: 

‘Nothing in the world,’ she said, 
*“could have been deader a few years ago 
than certain little towns in the western 
part of New York state, except, maybe, 
the farms outside those towns. I was 
born on such a farm, about five miles 
from such a town. I had one sister, Ella, 
three years older than I. There was a 
family near by which was congenial, but 
of our other neighbors we saw little. 
This family had an only child, Charlie, 
three years my senior. With him and 
my sister I was content for a long time. 
When Ella was sixteen, she was taken 
out of school to help at home, and then I 
heard enough talk of loneliness. She 
missed her school friends, and she com- 
plained bitterly that her only distraction 
was the Sunday morning trip to church. 
My father opposed her receiving callers 
or attending parties, thinking that there 
would be time enough when she was 
older. He did not understand that her 
work could not interest her as his did, 
and that her youth demanded some 
amusement and variety. Ella’s com- 
plaints made me dread the day when I 
should have to leave school. 

“Tt came sooner than I expected, for 
when she was nineteen, she eloped. She 
had had no means of really knowing the 
young man’s character. Their acquaint- 
ance had progressed during snatches of 
talk on Sundays, and in stolen meetings 
on the farm. That marriage cured me of 
any idea that there was romance in an 
elopement, for while it lasted it was a 
miserable failure. The effect on me was 
that I was removed from school at fifteen 
to take Ella’s place. Then, indeed, I 
knew what loneliness was. My father 
was very strict with me and would allow 
I don’t know what I 
should have done except for Charlie. 
Father did not count him, considering 
him one of the family. 

Charlie was just through high school. 
He had a horse and carriage and drove 
into town whenever he liked. I saw the 
world through his eyes. In a way we 
were in the same situation, for while I 
longed for the freedom of the little town, 
Charlie longed for the freedom of some 
large city. After a time father let me go 
to parties because Charlie said he would 
take care of me. From the beginning of 
this social life, I was always associated 
with Charlie; it seemed a foregone con- 
clusion that he should take me every- 
where. People thought we were engaged. 


I Break My Engagement 


66" THEN changes came in both fam- 
ilies. Ella’s husband died and she 
returned home. At the same time, 
Charlie’s uncle, having lost his Western 
farm in some speculation, came to live 
with Charlie’s people. At first, neither of 
us realized that these changes would ° 
mean anything to us. But soon I began 
to grow restive. Ella took her old place 


CU 
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at home, and that meant that I was not 
really needed. At the same time, I did 
not feel ready to marry Charlie, for I 
should have had to move into his father’s 
home instead of having one of my own. I 
began to question my feeling for him; it 
seemed to me I did not really love him, 
and I wondered if he really loved me. 
Perhaps my association had caused our 
engagement. The upshot was that I de- 
termined to break off with him and find 
work in the city. When I spoke to him, 
I found that he, too, had come to the con- 
clusion that our love was not real love, 

“Tt was a long time before I could per- 
suade my father to let me leave home. 
But I think that now he felt that if he 
had given Ella more freedom she would 
not have made her unfortunate marriage. 
At any rate, I was allowed to visit a 
friend of my mother’s in Brooklyn on 
condition that I was to take no work she 
did not approve of. So there I was at 
nineteen in the city for the first time. I 
knew that it would take some time for my 
feeling of strangeness to wear off, so be- 
fore I looked for anything to do, I spent 
a few hours every day in New York, 
riding and walking up Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues and on some of the cross streets 
so that I should get used to big crowds. 


Getting a Start 


¢¢}*ROM the beginning I had known 

that I wanted to be a waitress. 
Long before I had seen a picture called 
‘Her Station,’ representing a pretty 
young waitress serving a handsome young 
man at a beautifully appointed table. I 
wanted a ‘station.’ I looked over many 
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Because of an illustration she once had seen, Olive Wade, a farmer’s 
daughter, felt strongly drawn to the career of a waitress in a big city. 
This story of her experiences is just as she told it to Mrs. Warren 
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newspaper advertisements, but none of 
them asked for a waitress, so I decided to 
make a restaurant-to-restaurant canvass. 
I started in on upper Sixth Avenue, and 
I cannot begin to count the number of 
proprietors and managers who refused to 
talk to me because I had had no experi- 
ence. One morning when I was looking 
my best in a fresh shirtwaist and with a 
rose at my belt, I said to one of these 
men: - 

“““How on earth can I get experience 
unless someone gives it to me? Why 
don’t you offer me a chance? You think 
I’m from the country; well, I am, but 
that adds to my value. I can carry two 
buckets of milk as easily as most girls 
carry a purse, so I could manage the big- 
gest tray that was ever loaded. I havea 
good memory that hasn’t been distracted 
by all sorts of city nonsense. Why don’t 
you be the one to give me experience?’ 

“He laughed, and said: 

*** All right; come here tomorrow about 
ten, but you'll have to work for nothing 
till the head waitress considers you 
experienced.’ 

«<Thank you,’ I said; ‘I’ll be trained 
before she can turn around twice,’ and I 
walked off with joyful heart. 

“The restaurant was a big cheap one. 
There were front counters where bakery 
goods were sold, middle counters where 
people ate quick lunches, tables where 
women and girls and a few men sat, and 
a compartment at the back where orders 
were sent to the kitchen. Meat, fish and 
eggs were kitchen orders; the other 
things, which were called ‘side dishes,’ 
were kept hot on heaters on the serving 
counters. I was put in the care of a girl 
who had charge of two tables near the 
center of the room. I found that I could 
wear what I pleased to the restaurant, 
but once there, I must put on a black 
dress, white apron, and white bow cap. 


Waiting Requires Intelligence 


¢ «THE FIRST thing was to get wrap- 

ping paper from a counter where the 
bakery things were sold, in order to pro- 
tect my cuffs. Each waitress wore a towel 
to save the front of her apron, and carried 
another with which to wipe up tables 
after customers. The girl who had mein 
charge explained that if our linen showed 
a spot we should be fined, that we had to 
pay our own laundry bills, and appear in 
fresh things Mondays and Thursdays. 
Before we began work, we had a meal of 
coffee, beans, bread and sauce. Then we 
were set to work washing tables and 
chairs. My teacher showed me where to 
get ice-water, napkins, silver, dishes and 
butter-plates; where to order coffee and 
sandwiches, side dishes, desserts and 
food to be cooked to order; and where to 
put the soiled dishes. 

“When a customer comes in,’ she said, 
‘give his order to the kitchen, and then 
give him his set-up. A ‘“‘set-up” is two 
slices of bread, a plate, a pat of butter, a 
knife, fork and three spoons.’ 

“She showed me how to balance an 
assemblage of dishes on my left arm by 
making a sort of foundation of three 
dishes on the lower arm and palm, cover- 
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Don’t Let Him Risk 
a Sore Throat 


At THE first threat of a cold, 
make him rub chest and 
throat with Capsicum “Vaseline.” 


It is more effective than a mustard 
plaster, will not blister the skin, and is 
much easier to apply. 


CAPSICUM 


Vaseline 


“Reg. U.'S. Pat. Off. 


Capsicum Vaseline is also good for 
sprains, cramps, rheumatism and for 
relieving the pain of toothache. 

As guardian of the health of the household 
you will find the various “Vaseline’’ prep- 
arations the safest and most useful of 
home remedies. Write for booklet de- 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
43 State Street New York 


Don’t work yourself to 
death cleaning and polish- 
ing furniture in the old- 
fashioned way, with soap 
and water or varnish, 

3-in-One Oilremovesspots, 
scratches and scars from 
piano cases, fine furniture 
and all varnished surfaces 
easier, quicker and better 
than any furniture polish. 
It brings back the original 
lustre, dries quickly and 
gives a bright, lasting finish. 
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Write for generous sample bot- 
tle and ““the-new-way’’ to polish 


FRE ems furniture, both free. 


din- One Dil Go, 2 srosewey, 


automobile tires, 
\ Punctures and 
\ blowouts are 
4 common. Tires 
} need retreading 
J and vulcanizing. 


TIRES TO MEND. 


ued tire repair field a 
ndred times bigger 
and better than old bicycle 
days: Johnson, Tex., writes, 
made as high as ¥18 profit 
in one day nvestigate to- 
ay. Ask for free catalog. 


HAYWOOD TIRE AND 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


888 Capitol Indianapolis, Ind. 


’T Pay TWwoPRICES 


DSIER.%2"22.FREE 


To try in your own home for 30 days. 
Show your friends. Freight paid by 
us, Send it back at our expense if you 
do not want to keep it. You can buy 
the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
new improvements absolutely surpass 

anything ever produced. Save enough 
on a single stove to buy your winter’s 
fuel All HOOSIER 
9 STOVES Guaranteed 
for Years. Send postal 
today for large FREE 
Catalogue, showing large 
assortment to select from. 


No Obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
332 State St., Marion, Ind. 


NTS $307$50 WEEKLY 
Selling the New Improved 
MEN & WOM EN MONITOR Self-Heating 
FLAT IRON. Positively 

a Peis, the lowest priced and fast- 

im) est selling Iron made. 

f | Over 650,000 in use. 

|! Evans, N. Car., sold 2 

dozen on Sat, Mrs. Nix- 
on, Vt.sold8 firsthalfday. 
No experience necessary—sells 
itself, Binding Guarantee, New 
: yd \ terms, exclusive territory. Sam- 

x plefreeto workers. Writetoday 
The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 600 Wayne St., Big Prairie, 0. 


Hundreds of good positions now pow Open, No experience 


aired to get one of them ig Payselling goods 
ie you learn. Write for biz list of positions open and 

4 3 testimonials from hundreds of our students who earn 
EI ‘|| if! $100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office. Dept 535 
fal | NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
i Chicago, NewYork, Kansas City, San Francisco 


ing them with a napkin, and then piling 
on dish after dish with napkins between 
to keep them from slipping. The glasses 
I was to carry in my right hand. 

“About half past eleven people began 
coming in rather thickly, and soon the 
noon rush started. Business people 
poured in, not only those who meant to 
eat, but office-boys who had been sent to 
bring sandwiches and coffee for employers 
and clerks, and who blocked the counters 
six deep. It was enough to make even 
an old hand lose her head. I was bewil- 
dered with the crowds, and with the 
various different orders for food my cus- 
tomers gave me. The work of a waitress 
may not rank as especially skilled; but 
my experience in restaurants has fully 
convinced me that no stupid girl would 
make a good waitress. It is an occupa- 
tion that takes both brains and strength. 

“*Look here, girl,’ said a man who 
served food from a counter, ‘if you can’t 
lift your voice a little when you sing out 
your orders to me, your customers will 
starve. Holler! go to it like the rest of 
the girls! And let me tell you, it doesn’t 
go here to say, “‘Batter cakes and a cup 
of coffee, please.” What you want to 
say is, “‘ Three off; draw one.’’’ 

“T soon learned the restaurant slang, 
and could call ‘Fish off the iron,’ ‘One 
ham rye,’ and ‘Two ham on one,’ like the 
others. But the rush hour seemed inter- 
minable, and all my muscles ached. 
When half past three came, and I sat 
down to a dinner of ham and eggs, I was 
tired out, and yet, I am sure, not so bad 
as some of my companions, who were too 
tired to eat. What made me forget my 
weariness was a feeling of confidence; I 
might be new but already I had learned 
a great deal. 

“In a few days I went boldly to the 
head waitress, and said: 

“*T want to station myself tomorrow.’ 

“She stared and remarked that I must 
think I had learned a lot, but the next 
day she gave me a station and told me 
I might work full time. The full time 
pay was six dollars a week for eight and a 
half hours. With care I could live on it. 


Why I Like the Life 


¢¢7] LIKED the life because there was 
plenty of excitement. It was inter- 
esting to see the people coming and go- 
ing. I never got tired of comparing it all 
with the quiet life on the farm. Later on, 
my work became profitable. At first I 
had a station in the back of the room, a 
place where young girls came who were 
as poor as myself, and who ordered pie or 
cream-puffs and coffee, and took a long 
time over the meal. As I became more 
competent, I was advanced toward the 
front of the restaurant where the men sat. 
“IT cannot say that I ever realized the 
dream inspired by the picture which had 
induced my career. Indeed, I never 
saw any man half so handsome as that 
picture. But gradually I came to look 
upon a number of the men customers as 
my ‘regulars’ and they began to tip me. 
I added between two and three dollars a 
week to my income in this way. Often 
I lost part of it by being fined—for letting 
the melted ice from the butter-plate run 
on the tablecloth, or for leaving the 
pickle-bottle empty; or for neglecting to 
put a spoon in the sugar-bowl. 


“‘The Girl at the News Stand’’ is the 


COMRADES’ 


“T did not have much life outside the 
restaurant. Sometimes I went to Coney 
Island with one of the men behind the 
counter, or to some cheap theater. But 
usually I was too tired. I don’t believe 
there is any work that makes a girl ache 
and get bruises like waiting in a restau- 
rant. Let anyone carry trays weighing 
twelve pounds for some five hours a day, 
pushing her right side through swinging 
doors, and knocking into projecting 
corners of furniture, and she’ll be sure to 
have bruises and pains. Besides, the 
work is hard on the feet which swell and 
call for larger shoes. Yet for all my 
weariness I liked my work, and I had 
ambitions. I wanted to enter one of the 
chain of white-tiled restaurants so famous. 
in New York—the Mecca of all wait- 
resses. When I was twenty-two, I real- 
ized this ambition, and entered a well 
paid, well organized branch restaurant. 
I got ten dollars a week for working 
twelve hours a day, good food, and the 
chance to sit down when I was not busy. 


Back to the Farm 


¢¢ RUT WHEN I was twenty-six I 
broke down from the hard work, 
and went back to the farm for a rest. 
After my health was regained and I be- 
gan to think of returning to New York, 
I found that somehow my love for the 
city: had dwindled, and I should have 
been glad of an excuse to stay at home. 
But I was not needed; Ella had married 
again, and this time a worthy young 
man who owned a small farm adjoining 
ours. He and Ella were living with my 
parents, and he and my father were 
working the two farms in common. I 
did not really fit, except as a visitor, into 
the fourfold household. Just then 
Charlie Wade came home for a visit, 
still unmarried. While he was there, his 
father’s brother left to go on a farm of his 
own. Charlie proposed that he stay with 
his father and do the work his uncle had 
been doing. He had been employed as a 
bookkeeper in the city, and while. he had 
made a good enough salary, he had 
grown tired of the indoor confinement. 

“When I went back to New York, we 
corresponded. I went back home for the 
Christmas holidays, and he found an 
excuse for coming to New York at Easter. 
It was then we decided that our youthful 
engagement had not been a mistake, and 
that we really did love each other. I 
said we probably loved each other better 
for the long years between, but Charlie 
thought we had simply been wasting 
time. I was married to him, and I did 
not mind at all going to live with his 
parents. I had learned to care so much 
for him that I wanted to make life easier 
for his parents; everybody belonging to 
him had, for me, a little piece of him. 

“T am sure if I had kept on being a 
waitress at full time for ten more years 
I would have broken down permanently. 
The life is too strenuous and nerve- 
racking, especially during the rush hours. 
I don’t know why it should be so; I am 
told that it is nothing like so bad in other 
countries. But we allow this kind of 
life, sacrificing to it both the business 
men and women, and the waitresses. 
Only an exceedingly strong girl should 
undertake it, and she ought to save her 
strength in every possible way.” 


subject of Mrs. Warren’s next talk 


COUNCIL 


Mrs. Warren will readily answer questions bearing on the subjects on which 


she writes. 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


A Vacilloting Young Man 


JDEAR MRS. WARREN—Wée are two 
seniors at high school; both of us are 
nineteen years of age. We are in love 
with a young man of this city. He has 
taken us every place and shown us a very 
good time. But he lately has taken one 
of us one night, and the other one the 
next night, making love to both of us. 
We are undecided as to what to think 
about it or do. Will you advise us? 
Two Anxious Chums. 
You had better omit the young man 
from your list of friends. Since he makes 
love to both of you he can be trusted by 
neither. If you were to tell him as deli- 
cately as you could that you did not con- 
sider his conduct honorable, he might be 
more considerate of his future girl friends. 


To “Under the Weather’—You can- 
not possibly be in love with two young 


Subscribers desiring an immediate reply should enclose a 
All letters must bear the writer’s real name. 


men. In any case you are too young to 
think of marrying yet, so dismiss the 
idea from your mind. 


o “G. H.”’ (of Idaho)—You are old 
enough now to receive a young man’s 
attentions, though you were far too 
young when you began. It is proper to 
send a written invitation, but you should 
not correspond with a young man unless 
he asks you to and writes you first. 


To Black Eyes—You had better give 
up the correspondence at present since 
your parents object to it on the score of 
your youth. Tell the young man why. 


To Lonesome Girl—Your uncertainty 
is not so unusual as you seem to think. 
You had better heed your parents’ ob- 
jection. There is plenty of time yet 
for the man to appear with whom you 
will know the highest happiness. 


Burning 


The Candle 
At Both Ends 


means shortened life for the 
candle. 


Harmful habits of food 
and drink added to the nat- 
ural wear and tear of work 
and play, bring about the 
same result in the human 


body. 


An ordinary cup of coffee 
contains about 214 le grains 
of caffeine, a poisonous 
habit-forming drug. 


“Both tea and coffee,” 
says a prominent physician, 
“impair digestion and pro- 
duce various disorders of the 
nerves, and lead to arterio- 
sclerosis or hardening of the 
arteries, among the results 
of which are Bright’s disease, 
apoplexy and_ premature 
old age.” 


There you have it—Pre- 
mature Old Age for coffee 
drinkers. 


Why risk health and com- 


fort for a few cups of coffee? 


A steaming cup of 


POSTUM 


—the pure food-drink 


—made of wheat and a bit of 
wholesome molasses—has a de- 
licious coffee-like flavour, but is 
free from caffeine or other in- 
jurious substance. 


Thousands of former coffee 


drinkers now use POSTUM. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 
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“Dat Crisco meet 
h : - 
| sho Q “By TSABEL BEVIER 


29 
am great __ The Head of the Domestic Science Department of the University of Illinois Makes 


_ Another Valuable Contribution on Planning Meals and the Values of Foods 
Thus opines old mammy as _ 


she beams over the big, hot 77 


meat pie she has prepared for 
company”’’ dinner. 


At first she had been doubtful of this 
‘‘newfangled’’ cooking fat. But 
she tried it out—gave it a thorough 
test under all the practical difficulties 
of actual kitchen use. 


And finally, as the supreme evidence 
of her faith in its good qualities, she 
has used it in the meat pie on which 
her fame as a cook chiefly rests. 


RISCO 


for Frying-For Shortenin 
FoR Cake Makin 4 


Mammy’s is only one experience 
out of thousands of the same sort. 
The best cooks appreciate Crisco 
most. For purity, digestibility, 
economy and convenience in keep- 
ing and handling, they have found it 
unsurpassed, 


That is why the Crisco can is a 77 


familiar sight in the kitchens of first- 
class cooks everywhere. 


Plain Crisco Pastry 


12 cupfuls flour 


1 teaspoonful salt 
+g cupful Crisco ~ 


cold water 
(Use level measurements) 
Sift flour and salt and cut Crisco into 


steak one buys one-third pound of 

nutritive material; of oysters, one- 
ninth; of cheese, three-fourths; of prunes, 
two-thirds. Now, the energy, we use at 
rest or work or play comes from the food 
we eat. All foods yield energy, and most 
of them combine the various food prin- 
ciples. Protein, of which we get much 
in cheese, meat and flour, also builds 
tissue. Fats, such as oil and butter, and 
carbohydrates, such as sugar and starch, 
yield energy but do not build tissue. The 
body needs material to supply worn-out 
tissue to make new cells. It needs also 
certain mineral substances for the bony 
structure, or framework. It needs water 
as a cleansing agent within as well as 
without. The woman does not expect to 
ask her butcher for protein, nor her grocer 
for carbohydrates, but she should know 
what to buy in order to secure both. She 
learns that the terms cheap and dear are 
relative terms in regard to food values as 
they are in every other commodity that 
is bought and sold. 


Ae IS SAID that in a pound of round 


‘Costs and Values 


ONE QUARTER pound of wheat flour, 

one pound of round steak, and four 
pounds of oysters, each yields about one- 
fourth of a pound of nutritive material; 
but the cost of the first is nine-tenths of a 
cent, of the second fourteen cents, and of 
the third forty- 
seven cents. In 


cold meat or salad, apple sauce and cake. 


Opinions and practice differ greatly as 
regards the breakfast and each individual 
must find the course that suits best. The 


‘farmer who does an hour’s. work before 


breakfast finds something like ham and 
eggs and creamed potatoes, with toast 
and coffee and fruit, greatly to his liking. 


Rules for Planning 


ITH these facts in mind, some defi- 
nite rules may be given for the plan- 

ning of meals. 
1.—Take one whole day at least as a 
unit, although two or three are better, 


-because they prevent repetition of the 


same article. In actual practice many 
people find arranging from Monday to 
Thursday a good working plan. 

2.—Try to have representatives of all 
the food principles at each meal, not too 
much protein or fat or carbohydrate. To 
that end, do not have meat, macaroni and 
cheese together, nor rice and potatoes, 
nor fried potatoes and doughnuts. 

There has been much misunderstand- 
ing about the term “balanced rations.” 
One would get the impression from state- 
ments that nature checked accounts after 
each meal, that one must have just the 
right proportion of each food at each 
meal. As a matter of fact, we live today 
on what we ate yesterday, and we do well 
if we keep the balance in the day. Some- 


hold, like a well ordered business of any 
kind, takes careful account of the ele-. 
ments of time and season. The kind of 
meal one relishes in December may not 
be at all attractive on a hot July day. 
Again, the food one would enjoy for 
breakfast might seem wholly inadequate 
and unsuitable as a dinner to a hungry 
man. Meals as well as people must have 
character. Insipidity may be endured for 
once, but not for an event that happens 
three hundred-and sixty-five days in a 
year and three performances a day at that! 


The Proper Meal 


EAL-TIME is, or should be, an 
event, a place where one is renewed 
in both mind and body for the duties that 
are to be done, the pleasures to be en- 
joyed. However varied the form in 
which it appears, the participants ought 
to be able to come to this event at an 
appointed time and place with an assur- 
ance that something suitable, appetizing 
and satisfying will be there. And then 
the part of those who come? A satis- 
factory meal represents the codperative 
effort of many. The butcher may make 
or mar by the character of the meat he 
sends; the housewife by the kind of prep- 
aration and the attitude of mind in which 
she presides. 
Everybody understands so far, but 
what about the host and the other par- 
; ticipants? Alas, 
they too often 


flour with knife until finely divided. /// the face of these - . : forget they, also, , 

Finger tips may be used to finish facts one soon 7 Whatis Your Most Trying Household Problem? | have a respon- 

blending materials. Add gradually 77 learns to use the sibility for an ; 

sufficient water to make stiff paste. terms cheap and om appreciative at- a 
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and mixed with knife through dry in- which recognizés 


[= IT in obtaining a sufficient variety of food for your 
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gredients. Form lightly and quick] YY fully. 7 - ; ] the thoughtful- } 
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you would care to know more 7 practice. In this, as-in most efforts, one bined, or the lunch may give a large pro- the one who has “stayed by” to attain 


about Crisco, write for a copy of the 
“Calendar of Dinners’’, addressing 


learns by doing, but one should have portion of starchy food. But there is a_ this desirable result. So there should be 
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book of 615 new cooking recipes and 
a complete account of what Crisco is, 
how and where it is made, and what 


heavy dessert, such as plum pudding. 
4.—Do not repeat the same food even 
in different forms in the same meal, as 


reasonable cost a diet adapted to the 
needs of her family, that shall have the 


Y 
7 


have participated understand; that the 
wise and skillful buying of food and 


it will do to simplify and improve 
your cooking. 


WN 
\\\ 


necessary constituents in due propor- 
tion in an attractive and varied form. 
The family purse needs to be considered, 
and family needs must decide the time 
of the meals and their character. The 
custom is quite universal of having 
one meal containing a greater variety 
and quantity of food than the other 
two. This is known as the dinner, and 
consists usually of a meat, one or two 


, wegetables, a salad, a dessert, and coffee 


or tea, if desired. It is eaten at midday 
or at night. 


The lunch or supper consists usually of 


‘one hot dish, made perhaps from the 


meat from a previous dinner, or a cheese 


‘dish: Or some people prefer the soup 


with this meal; then the order is soup, 


pearance. 


tomato soup and tomato salad. Use 
fruit or lettuce for the salad. 

5.—Make some contrast between 
courses. Monotony is not any more de- 
sirable in food than in people. Hamburg 
steak, canned corn and mashed potatoes 
leave one wishing for something to give 
snap and character to the meal. Tomato 
sauce and baked potato would add both 
color; flavor and character. 

6.—Make combinations pleasing in ap- 
Have the salad a pleasing 
color and fresh, the pastry crisp, the 
bread a good brown. 


So much for the rules. They must be 


‘used with discrimination, “‘mixed with 


brains,”’ as it were. A well ordered house- 


planning of meals is really ‘“‘big busi- 
ness,” whether one considers the money 
invested in food stuffs, or the comfort 
and efficiency of the individuals con- 
cerned. 

The woman “who looketh well to the 
ways of her household”? is entitled to hon- 
orable mention now as much as in Solo- 
mon’s day. 


Time and Money 


WO OTHER factors of great import- 
ance in the planning of meals can be 
discussed together, viz., time and money. 
If the woman has much time to spend on 
preparation, then she can buy food that 
requires a longer time or more manipula- — 


tion to make it ready for the table. If 
one pair of hands must keep the house, 
care for the children, answer the doorbell 
and telephone, do the laundry work, and 
get meals between times, there is a strong 
temptation—often the necessity—to get 
the meal that can be most easily and 
quickly prepared. 

To some people the most important 
factor in the planning of meals is the 
amount of money to be expended, and 
some most interesting work has been 
done in finding out the actual exnendi- 
tures of different families for food. 

Once I made a study of seven different 
families in which the expenditure for food 
ranged from eight cents to nineteen cents 
per person per day. The Russell Sage 
Foundation, the Massachusetts and the 
British Boards of Trade have made very 
careful studies of the amounts of money 
spent for food by those with incomes from 
$500 to $2,000. 

These reports all agree that a minimum 
income for a decent standard of living is 
not less than $600 per year for a normal 
family of father, mother, and three chil- 
dren—a girl of ten and boys of six and 
four. This means an average of twenty- 
two cents per person per day for food. 
One report says further that, with an in- 
come of $700 or $800, if twenty-five cents 
per person per day is expended for food, 
a family can barely support itself, and 
that $825 per year is required to maintain 
a decent standard of living. That 
means something more than ability to 
buy food; clothing and shelter are also 
essentials. Then there is the sum so 
necessary for the “rainy day,”’ the unex- 


‘composition of food, of the work of the 


pected illness and the reereation of which= 
every normal life feels the need. 

The following table shows the propor- 
tion spent for food on different incomes: 
The family in this case consists of father, 
mother, and three children, a girl of ten, 
two boys of six and four: 


INCOME Per Cent Total for Amount Amount Per 
for Food Food Per Day Person 
bre Oe ae) Be $275 $0.75 $0.15 
800... 45.6 365 1.00 .20 
1900. 57° 45; 450 1.20 24 
1 OO..%.- 14.6 490 1.34 wae 
L2003..2° 48. 540 1.48 29 
$H00.-4,- 38:8 552 1.50 .30 
2 eO00 Fe Os 600 1.64 33 


The Food Values 


But THE question still remains, even 

when one knows that one has twenty 
cents per person, or one dollar per day, to 
expend for food: What shall I. buy, or 
how shall I spend that money wisely? 
Shall I spend it for meat, for vegetables, 
or for fruit? Or, if for all, how divide it? 
No hard and fast rules can be given for 
the selection of food because so many 
factors enter in. But it is desirable that 
the woman who buys food should know 
something of food values, that she should 
understand something of the chemical 


different classes of foods, such as animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. If a woman buys 
cotton or linen or silk, she judges of its 
value by feel or appearance. ‘There are 
other tests even more valuable to be ap- 
plied to foods. The purchaser should 
understand that all foods contain water; 
for example, bread is about half starch, 
one-third water, and one-tenth protein. 


Next month Miss Bevier discusses the Buying of Food 
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HOUSEHOLD PROBLEMS 


How can I keep the color from rubbing 
off dyed goods? W. E. N., Iowa. 


The garment should be boiled in the 
dye several shades darker than desired; 
then washed thoroughly in hot soapsuds; 
then rinsed in several waters. Follow the 
directions implicitly, using this sugges- 
tion, and the color will be fast. 


T have difficulty in greasing my waffle 
iron. I do not like to use a little brush as 
the bristles are apt to come out. What can 
you suggest? Mrs. M. M., Idaho. 


Get an ordinary oil-cup, such as is used 
for oiling machinery, and fill it with 
olive or cottonseed oil as you prefer. 
Hold the oil-cup over the hot waffle iron, 
press the bottom of the cup with your 
thumb and enough oil will come out to 
grease the iron. This method is clean, 
quick and easy. 


Will you give me a remedy for removing 
mildew from white clothes? 
Mrs. E. D., Minnesota. 


This is rather a strenuous remedy, but 
it will remove the worst case of mildew. 
Dissolve a half pound of chloride of lime 
in three gallons of warm water; wet the 
cloth thoroughly and hang it in the sun. 
Do not wring. Allow it to hang in the 
sun for several hours. Repeat if the 
mildew is not all out, and hang again in 
the sun. Wash thoroughly in several 
waters. The material will come beauti- 
fully white. If the cloth is of a very fine 
texture, do not make the solution so 
strong; rinse well in clear water. 


How can I prevent cream from curdling 
when used in combination with tomato? 
L. D. L., New York. 


Milk or cream, when used in combina- 
tion with tomato, can be kept from cur- 
dling by stirring a bit of bicarbonate of 
soda, into the milk before mixing. 


Please give me a recipe for baked beans. 
Miss BE. K., Pennsylvania. 


The time and trouble and fuel ex- 
pense of properly preparing baked beans 
at home leads most domestic science 
advisers to recommend those offered by 
the big manufacturers whose plants are 
constructed especially for the purpose, 
but here are reliable directions: 

Pick over and wash three cupfuls of 
small white beans; cover with cold water 
and let soak over night. In the morning 
put them on the stove just to scald, not 
boil, in the same water. Pour off the 
water and put the beans into an earthen 
beanpot. Add seven teaspoonfuls of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one-half 


pound of salt pork, fat and lean mixed. 
Cover with water, and bake six hours. 
As the water boils away, add more. One 
small onion and three tablespoons mo- 
lasses may be added to the above ingre- 
dients if preferred. 


Sometimes in cooking, when my atten- 
tion is diverted, the rice or whatever it 
happens to be dries out or is scorched. Is 
there any way to remove this burnt taste so 
that the food will not be wasted? 

Mrs. D. L. P., Oregon. 


Remove quickly from the stove and 
stand the pan in cold water. Then lift 
the contents with a spoon into another 
pan. If you use this method, little or 
nothing will be wasted and no burnt taste 
will spoil the dish. 


Several times I have made soup too 
salty. What can I do to make it palatable? 
K. K. S., Maryland. 


To soup that is too salty add slices of 
raw potato, boil a few minutes and re- 
move. The potatoes can be used again. 


In renovating a suit, I find a few places 
in the goods very shiny. Can you advise me 
what to do? E. S., Washington. 


Use a small steel brush such as is used 
on suede shoes, and brush the shiny 
places with a circular motion. 


How can I clean and make my old velvet 
look like new? TI wish also to remove the 
folds and creases in it. 

Mrs. D. W., Illinois. 


There is nothing better for. cleaning 
velvet and plush than to sprinkle on dry 
salt and brush back and forth until all 
dust and lint are removed. This’ will 
leave the velvet bright and clean as new. 

To remove the creases, turn hot flat- 
irons bottom side up. Rest these on two 
pieces of wood and put over them a piece 
of cloth which is wet. Then lay the vel- 
vet on this. Brush With a whiskbroom. 
The steam from the wet cloth will raise 
the nap and take out the creases. 


Can you tell me a good way to wash ex- 
pensive laces? R. L. S., Kentucky. 


Put the lace in a two-quart jar, and 
pour over it strong suds of white soap and 
hot water. Cover the jar and shake. 
Change suds often. After rinsing well; 
dry the lace on cloth and iron on a towel. 
If the lace is too delicate to put in water, 
rub it gently in French chalk until every 
particle has been treated. Then bury it 
in the chalk and leave for two days. 
This process will remove stains from dust, 
oil and perspiration from the lace. 


There are 


kinds of * 
BAKING | 


To determine the quality and 
healthfulness of your baking 
powder, read the clause on the 
back of the label, which shows 
what it is made of. 


The most wholesome baking 
powder is made of cream of 
tartar, which exists in all ripe 
grapes, from the juice of which 
it separates after the grapes are 
pressed. 


Some baking powders are made 
of alum and some of phosphate 
of lime, substitutes used because 
their cost is much less to the 
manufacturer. 


Baking powder made of cream 
of tartar is not only superior to 
other kinds, but far preferable to 
use on account of its healthful- 
ness and purity. 


Royal Baking Pow- 
der is made from 
pure cream of tartar. 
It contains no alum 
or lime phosphate. 

| The Royal Baker and Pastry Cook, 


a practical cook book containing 500 
recipes sent free on request. 


Royal Baking Powder Co. 
143 William Street New York City 
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Not Rivals 


Don’t think of our 
chefs as your rivals. 
Count them your 
expert help. 


Beans are hardly half 
baked in a home oven. 
All this mellowness and 
tang is impossible. 


One must have steam 
ovens—must have the 
right sauce — must bake 
all together to get a dish 
like Van Camp's. Our 
master chef, if he worked 
in your kitchen, could do 
no better than you do. 


So when men. want 
Van Camp’s—as they 
always do—it isn’t a 
fault of yours. 


VAN 
PorkeB 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


This is a new-style dish. It 
accords with modern science; 
it appeals to modern tastes. 


We select our beans by 
analysis. Our sauce is a rare 
creation. Our methods fit the 
beans for food, and bring them 
to you whole and mealy, with 
oven flavor, with a zestful tang. 


Van Camp’s is now the 
accepted dish. Thousands of 
restaurants and lunch rooms 
make it their star attraction. 
When you serve Baked Beans 
serve this kind, and you will 
serve them five times as often. 


Let one can prove this to 
you. 

Buy a can of Van Camp’s 
Beans totry. If you do not find 


them the best you ever ate, your 
grocer will refund your money. 
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CaMP's 


BAKED WITH 


EANS TOMATO SAUCE 


Some Menus 
For Februar 


and Recipes 
y Festivities 


By MARION HARRIS NEIL 


HE MONTH of February is rich in 
suggestion for the hostess, for 
every month with an occasion of 

special observance brings inspiration for 
entertaining and decoration, and Feb- 
ruary offers close together Lincoln cele- 
brations and the festal day of the little 
god of love, while Washington’s Birth- 


A Lincoln 


Abt THE arrangements for a Lincoln 
dinner should be made with the sim- 
plicity characteristic of the _ sixties. 
“Plain living and high thinking,” should 
be the keynote of the occasion. The 
national flag may be draped about the 
doorway to the living-room. The hour 
for the dinner may be anywhere from 


day comes later in the month when flags 
and hatchets and cherries and quaint 
cocked hats may be obtained in a variety 
of decorative forms, to lend a motif to the 
scheme of decoration and entertainment. 

I am giving a few menus for different 
afternoon and evening affairs, with 
recipes for some of the dishes mentioned. 


Birthday 


two to six o’clock. For twenty or more 
guests a single long and narrow table 
should be used, covered with two long, 
plain white damask cloths, overlapping 
each other at the middle of the festive 
board. The only decoration should be 
an old-fashioned fruit holder placed in 
the center of the table. 


Two Lincoln Dinners 


Barley Broth Cucumber Pickles 
Pickled Beets 
Mutton Hot Pot Mashed Potatoes 
Corn Pone Creamed Carrots 
Graham Pudding Molasses Sauce 


GLAZED TurNips: Wash and peel 
twelve turnips and trim them to an equal 
size. Put them into boiling salted water 


,and boil for ten minutes, then drain. 


Choose a saucepan large enough to hold 
the turnips in a single layer and melt in 
it three tablespoonfuls of butter. Put in 
the turnips, sprinkle them with sugar, 
and season with salt, pepper and paprika. 
Place the saucepan over the fire and stir 
the contents frequently until brown. 
Then pour in enough stock to reach half- 
way up the turnips and cook them slowly 
until tender, basting frequently. When 


Soda Crackers 
* Roast Lamb Peas 
Baked Potatoes Glazed Turnips 
Steamed Custard Pound Cake 
Fruit Nuts 


Bean Soup 


ready, the stock should be quite reduced 
and the turnips glazed. 

BEAN Soup: Wash one cupful of 
beans and soak them in cold water over 
night. Put them into a saucepan with 
one quart of stock; let it come to a boil, 
and skim. Wash two potatoes, one 
onion, one turnip and one carrot, then 
slice them and add them to the soup. 
Boil gently for one and one-half hours. 
Press all through a sieve, add one-half 
cupful of milk, seasoning of salt and 
pepper, return the soup to the saucepan 
and boil up again. 


% 


For Valentine Day 


VALENTINE DAY suggests hearts, 

and this scheme can be worked out in 
decorations, place cards, fancy cakes, 
sandwiches and molded ices. Too much 
attention to this form is not as good as 
recognizing it in one or two courses 
which lend themselves to it particularly 
well. An attractive centerpiece for a 
Valentine luncheon would be arranged as 
follows: Select pink roses as the motif of 
the decorative feature and shape them 
into hollow hearts with a spray of fern 


be heartshaped Valentines, with name 
and date on one side and a suitable senti- 
ment on the other. In case the hostess is 
clever handed, instead of the Valentines 
she can cut hearts from pink cardboard 
and with gold paint decorate them with 
tiny cupids or other symbols. 

To secure the proper effect in the 
dining-room, use pink candle shades, 
decorated either with tiny roses or with 
cupids and pierced hearts cut from crepe 
paper. and appliqued on. The guests 


Setar o 
CUPID 
here and there, to more strongly accen- 
tuate the color scheme. In the center of 
the hearts stand a bisque cupid holding 
aloft a heartshaped crown of pink rose- 
buds intertwined with smilax. 

The place cards would appropriately 


A Valentine Luncheon 
Orange Juice 


Love Apple Brew Hot Wafers 
Broiled Turtle Doves (Squabs) 
Currant Jelly Latticed Potatoes 


Bread and Butter Hearts 
Lemon and Ginger Sherbet 
Pink and White Kisses 


BroiLep TurtLeE Doves: For a Val- 
entine luncheon squabs may masquerade 
as “‘turtle doves.” Allow one for each 
person, cut off the head and feet at the 
first joints; split open through the back 
without separating, draw, remove the 
breastbone of each, wrap in a towel and 
flatten with a cleaver. Mix on a plate 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-half tea- 


HEARTS 


may be seated at one long table, or at 
small tables, and the tables may be bare, 
if polished. In that case use doilies. If 
the first course consists of raw oysters or 
fruit, it may be placed before the guests 
are seated. 


A Valentine Dinner 


Spring Soup, Heartshafed Croutons 
Creamed Fish in Heart Cases, with 
Beet Arrows 
Roast of Lamb, with Turnip Hearts 
Potato Balls 
Cupid Ice Cream Orange Hearts 
Heartshaped Bonbons Coffee 


spoonful of white pepper and one table- 
spoonful of olive oil, then repeatedly roll 
the birds in this seasoning. Arrange ona 
double broiler, broil for seven minutes on 
each side, remove and serve on heart- 
shaped pieces of toast. Serve decorated 
with water cress and broiled bacon. 

A VALENTINE SALAD: Cut the white 
meat of cooked chicken into small pieces, 


SS 
Right Living 
Includes Bran 


Bran is Nature’s laxative. Most 
people who omit1t must take drugs. 
Brighter days come to those who 
eat it. 


But common bran is gritty. In 
Pettijohn’s the bran is soft and 


tender. It is hardly apparent, yet 
the food is one-fourth bran. 


These luscious flakes of soft 
white wheat form a dainty morn- 
ing dish. It betters the breakfast 
and betters the day. You’llenjoy it. 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post. After 
that, get Pettijohn’s at your store. Address 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 


You Cannot afford to make 
Mince Meat at Home When 


NonE SUCH 
MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” | 


Is Selling at 


Send your name 
for a free set 


[Except in the Far West] 
of None Such ; 


Poster Stamps Fruit Cake, Pudding 
Z| and Cookies. Recipes 


on each package-.-. 


| at the grocery 


MERRELL- SOULE @ 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK - 


For its durability, smooth, non-porous surface 
(hence ease of cleaning) and its proven efii- 


ciency insist on SHNk 
COCO) 


Royal Granite 
Enameled Ware 


Standard for over 40 years—not ‘‘cheap’’ in price 
but reasonable; saves money by wearing best. 


Each Piece Bears a 


United Profit-Sharing Coupon 
a@ in combination with Nesco label. 
\ Save the coupons and get high- 
-J class premiums, 
si and Coupon, to start your collection. 
iy National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
Address Adv. Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. fA SO SINVITATION S22: 
WEDD i NG ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Se VISITING ‘CARDS * 


Send 10c i Nesco pot 
Correct ‘Style 


an fare scraper, 

Mrs. Rorer Cook and Menu Book 
and Form. *:Samples ‘and ‘Prices upon request. 
THE JOHN B. COMPANY 
G61:E. ‘Adams St. WI G G i Nw S CHICAGO. 


Highest Quality : of : Engraving: 


then measure two cupfuls and cover with 
French dressing. Set aside for one hour 
to chill. At serving time add two cupfuls 
of crisp diced celery. Put some tiny 
lettuce leaves on a platter and spread the 
salad on these, then cover with mayon- 
naise dressing. Garnish with a row of 
pickled beets cut in the shape of hearts. 
Veal makes a good substitute for chicken 

in a salad of this kind. 
' ORANGE HEARTS: Roll out some puff 
pastry to one-fourth of an inch in thick- 
ness and cut it out in small heartshaped 
pieces. Lay these on a baking sheet, 
prick them with a fork and bake them 
in a good oven until brown and crisp. 
Then lift them out, and when cool split 
the pastry open and spread with orange 
marmalade. Now coat the top of the 
hearts with a little orange icing without 
quite covering the pastry, and decorate 
with thin pieces of candied orange peel. 

Cupip Cakes: Sift four cupfuls of 
flour into a basin, add three-fourths of a 
cupful of sugar and mix well together. 
Put into a saucepan one cupful of butter 
and stir it over the fire until creamy, but 
be careful that it does not get oiled. 
Place this in the middle of the flour, add 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt and 
two raw yolks of eggs, and knead all to- 
gether until quite smooth. Roll the 
paste out, cut with a heartshaped cutter 
and place the cakes on tins that are but- 
tered and lined with paper;-cook in a 
rather slow oven for fifteen minutes. 
Cool, cover with white frosting and cen- 
ter a red paper Cupid in each cake. 


Arrow SANDWICHEs: . Use soft white 
bread for these sandwiches. Mix one 
cupful of chopped cooked chicken with 
one-half cupful of chopped stuffed olives, 
then moisten with mayonnaise and spread 
on lettuce. Decorate with pieces of 
canned red peppers, cut like an arrow. 

Love AppLE Brew (Tomato Soup): 
Love apple brew is made with one-half 
can of tomatoes, one carrot, one turnip, 
one onion, four tablespoonfuls of flour, 
one and one-half quarts of stock, one cup- 
ful of milk, three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
salt, red pepper and pepper to taste and a 
few drops of red color. Cut the vege- 
tables into a saucepan and fry them for 
ten minutes with butter, then add. the 
flour, stock, tomatoes, salt, red pepper 
and pepper. Simmer for forty minutes. 
Rub through a sieve with a wooden 
spoon; then add the milk and red color, 
boil for four minutes, and serve. One 
tablespoonful of tomato catsup may be 
added if liked. Will serve from eight to 
ten persons. 

Pink AND WuiTE Kisses: Beat the 
whites of six eggs to a stiff froth, then 
beat in one cupful of powdered sugar. 
Spread waxed paper over three boards, 
which measure about nine by twelve 
inches. Drop the mixture by spoonfuls 
on the boards and dry in a very moderate 
oven for about forty-five minutes; then 
brown slightly. Lift them from the paper 
and stick them together at the base two 
by two. Eighteen can be made from the 
quantity. Pink kisses can be made by 
adding a few drops of red coloring. 


% 


For Washington’s Birthday 


FoR THE Washington entertainment 
or party there are numerous favors 


in the stores which claim first attention. ° 


Tiny cherry trees are most decorative, 
while little flag-shaped boxes filled with 
eandied cherries or cherry fudge make 
sensible and delicious souvenirs. Three- 
cornered hats are not difficult to make 
and there are decorative bonbon recep- 
tacles, while the tiny flags which top 


A Washington Luncheon 


Red Pottage Wafers 
Filet of Turkey Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Onions or Fried Beets 
Orange and Celery Salad 
Cheese Balls 
Mount Vernon Dainty Cake Coffee 


LEMON AND GINGER SHERBET: Re- 
move the yellow peel from two lemons in 
very thin parings and put them into a 
saucepan with one-fourth of a pound of 
chopped crystallized ginger. Pour over 
these four cupfuls of boiling water and let 
the ingredients steep in this for twenty 
minutes, covering closely. Now add the 
strained juice of four lemons and two cup- 
fuls of sugar. When cold, strain and 
freeze. Serve in sherbet glasses and dec- 
orate each glass with a piece of candied 
ginger. Sufficient for eight persons. 

WASHINGTON Puncu: A_ delicious 
punch is made of the following ingredi- 

_ents: eighteen lemons, three oranges, one 
can of pineapple, one bottle of Mara- 
schino cherries, four cupfuls of grape 
juice, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar 
and four cupfuls of water. Squeeze the 
lemons with two of the oranges and slice 
the third orange. Dice the pineapple, 
add it with its juice, the grape juice, 
sugar, water and cherries. Just before 
using add a large piece of ice to the punch 
bowl and see that the sugar is well dis- 
solved. Serve in small sherbet cups. 
The above quantities should be suffi- 
cient for from sixteen to eighteen persons 
at an evening party. 


sandwiches, may also trim the edge of the 
centerpiece and fly from the top of candle 
shades. 

Other fancies for place cards are 
hatchets of cardboard bearing the guest’s 
name, or cherry tree trunks cut from 
brown cardboard, or still again little 
cards bearing the faces of George and 
Martha Washington, or picture postcards 
of patriotic scenes or historical places. 


A Washington Dinner 


Tomato Bouillon Bread Sticks 
Lamb Chops, Frenched 
Rice Croquettes Julienne Potatoes 
Cherry and Nut Salad 
Valley Forge Pudding 
Washington Punch 


Mount VERNON Dartnty: Dissolve 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered gelatine 
in one-half cupful of boiling water. Put 
two cupfuls of milk into a saucepan to 
heat, and just as it comes to a boil add 
one-half cupful of sugar and the gelatine. 
Remove from the fire. Beat the whites 
of three eggs to a stiff froth, then add 
them with one cupful of chopped cocoa- 
nut. Pour into a wet mold and chill. 
Serve with the following cold sauce: Put 
the yolks of the eggs into a saucepan, stir 
in one-half cupful of sugar and one and 
one-half cupfuls of milk. Cook to a cus- 
tard, take from the fire and add one-half 
teaspoonful of orange extract. Cool and 
use. This will serve five persons. 

VALLEY ForGE PuppiInG: Put five 
tablespoonfuls of cornstarch into a sauce- 
pan and moisten with one-half cupful of 
cold milk. . Stir in two cupfuls of boiling 
milk, and cook until clear. Add four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, the strained 
juice of half a lemon and the stiffly beaten 
whites of four eggs. Whip up until all 
are well mixed, then pour into a wet 
border mold to cool. When. ready to 
serve, invert on a pretty dish and fill in 
the center with canned or preserved 
fruits. For five or six persons. 


WHAT WOULD 
YOU DO? 


VY oung Housekeeper — If 
: you were all ready to 
“eer Make boiled salad dress- 


zz ing and found that you 
4G? had no eggs in the house? 


Experienced Housekeep- 
er—I would add one table- 
spoonful of flour for each 
egg that would have been 
used. 


To market, to market, a gallop, a trot, 

Old Father Eagle will bring back a lot 

Of Borden’s best milk to help you along 

And make you grow happy and healthy 
and strong. 


The sensible, efficient housekeeper and home-maker, 
who spends 90% of the family income and gets a 
dollar’s worth for every dollar spent, the woman, in 
short, who is making good as wife and mother—that’s 
the woman who appreciates the value of 


Sa ee) 


& 


ucts 
LORY } 
2 : 
BER. ; hr 
ety Sor we ee 
ew vou, US eae, 


CONDENS 


THE ORIGINAL 


for every household necessity. Particularly as mothers have 
these women learned to rely on the absolute purity and clean- 
liness of Eagle Brand, and the result is that more babies are 
fed on it today than on any other food, mother’s milk alone 
excepted. If you are having any difficulty with the feeding 
of your baby, do not fail to send for our book, “‘Baby’s Welfare,” 
which contains a feeding chart and other valuable suggestions 
_for baby’s general care and health. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
‘Leaders of Quality” 


108 Hudson St. New York 


Advertising columns are for the readers’ benefit 


in the 
use of 


ECONOMY “: BUTTER 


By using the following recipe one 

pound of Butter will double its weight 

and cut your butter bill almost one-half: 
BUTTER MIXTURE 


1 heaping teaspoonful Knox Gelatine 


1 lb. good butter 
teaspoonfuls salt 


2 pint bottles milk 
Take the top cream of two pint bottles of milk and add enough 
of the milk to make one pint. 
Soak the gelatine in two tablespoonfuls of the milk 10 minutes; 
place dish over hot water until gelatine is thoroughly dissolved. 
Cut the butter in small pieces and place same in a dish over hot 
water until the butter begins to soften; then gradually whip the 
milk and cream and dissolved gelatine into the butter-with a 
Dover egg beater. After the milk is thoroughly beaten into the 
butter add the salt to taste. 
If the milk forms keep on beating until all is mixed in. Place on 
ice or ina cool place until hard. If a yellow color is desired, use 
butter coloring. 

NOTE. This mixture is intended for immediate use, 

and will do the work of two pounds of ordinary but- 

ter for table use and for baking cakes, muffins, etc. 


KNOX sparkunc GELATINE 


is also used to make Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, IceCreams, Sherbets, Candies, etc. d 


Pint sample (enough to make 
two lots of the Butter Mixture) 
will be sent for 2c stamp. 


Let us send you our recipe 
book. Itis FREE for your 


grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO., 312 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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other, Don’t 


let those little ones take cold—buy them 


Rubens Shirts N°te the 


picture be- 
low. See how the Rubens.Shirt gives twofold 
protection-to the little lungs and stomach. All 
children should have that double safeguard in 
winter. No child in your home should lack if. 

A million 
new moth- 
ers find 
this out 
every year 
and gointo 
t he stores 
to buy 
Rubens 
Shirts. 

Ask any 
mother 
whose lit- 


Trademark 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


tle one wears a Rubens—ask about the safety, 
comfort and convenience of this shirt. 
The Rubens is made without buttons. There are 
no open laps. Yet it is adjustable so it always fits. 
The Rubens, for 21 years, has been the best in- 


fant’s shirt that’s sold. Ask your dealer to show it to you. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Be sure to see the label on the front bearing the name 
This shirt is our invention, and this 


7 
VA WA whole factory is devoted to its right 
itil, production. 

Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool and 
silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and wool. 
Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry goods stores. 
and prices. 


Ask us for pictures, sizes 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 8 N. Market St., CHICAGO 


A Free Trip to California 
in Fifteen Days 


Mr. B. L. Britson of 


, lowa, in his spare time fifteen days before 


Christmas earned the Free Round Trip to California’s two Great Expositions. 


You Can Get Your Free Trip Just as Easily 


Woman’s Wortp will send hundreds of its readers. 


Make sure you will be 


among this number to visit the Exposition. 


The Exposition is open, everything is in readiness for your visit. 


The won- 


derful scenic trip across the continent is alone worth the effort. If 
you are going at our expense, let us hear from you at once. 


Read how easily Mr. B. L. Britson and Mr. M. Riter earned the Trip to California 


The originals of these letters are on file in our office and the addresses will be furnished upon request. 


Woman’s Wortp MacazineE Co., Inc., Chicago. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter just received, with mileage stamps for my last order. 
book is now filled and the trip to San Francisco won. i 
I made enough mileage to fill my mileage book in just 


expenses while visiting the Exposition. 
exactly fifteen days. 


It certainly is a wonderful plan. 


; My mileage 
I am now going out again to earn all my 


I am sure thousands of others will easily 


earn this wonderful trip, and I am glad to be among that number. 


Many thanks for the excellent opportunity given me. Yours very truly, 
B. L. Britson, 


, Lowa. 


Woman’s Wortp Macazine Co., Inc., Chicago. ’ : 

GENTLEMEN: Here are the last orders, which finishes the 3,171 miles required for my trip 
to the Panama Exposition at San Francisco. I have worked on a number of contests for 
other publishers, and I must say that your plan beats them all; it eliminates all games of chance 
and is much preferable to work on. In your contest eVeryone is on the same basis and no one 
can lose. I think it easy to get subscriptions on your plan; there are so many of the best mag- 
azines to work on. No one has ever refused me. 

I can truthfully say that I did not lose one minute of my business time. You can realize 
how easy it was getting 3,171 mileage stamps in such a short time, as all my work was done 
after business hours, and I worked from 6 a. m. to 8 p. m. every day except Saturdays, and then 
I worked until 11 p. m., being in the retail butcher and grocery business. 

I wish to thank you most heartily for the help you have given me while working, through 
the letters you have sent me, which did wonderful work, and the prompt and plain answers to 
the’many different questions I asked. Wishing you the best of success, I am, 

Yours very truly, M. RITER, NSS 


If YOU want to visit California this year, free of all expense, write us a postal 
card today, telling us that you would like to secure the free trip to the Exposition. 
We will send you the International Mileage Book and get you started on your trip 
to the Exposition as soon as we hear from you. 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CO., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


FROM THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


Come to you luscious and moist as 


though just picked. In dust-proof 


" packages—they are clean and fresh 


as dates should be. 


The HILLS BROTHERS CO. 
Dept. 28, 375 Washington St., New York 


Some Aids to Comfort in 
Cold Weather 


to the marrow!’’ said Mrs. 


“HH THESE winds do chill one 
“Now, I like fresh air, 


Moore. 


but winter always makes me close up 
the windows and calk the cracks.” 
“You needn’t, Mary,” Mrs. Brewster 
replied, “‘nor need you fear drafts. Come 
upstairs and see how I ventilate our bed- 
The hostess guided her neigh- 


rooms.” 


SAFETY LAMP 


bor toa room and showed 
her a window open a few 
inches at the bottom. 
“We have such a draft- 
guard at one window of 
each bedroom,” she said. 


N OBLONG pane of 
glass, eleven inches 
high and as long as the width of the win- 
dow, was framed in wood and attached 
to adjustable brackets which held it in 
the window frame. It did not obstruct 
the light at all. The top of the ventila- 
tor was tipped forward into the room, 
and the fresh air, entering the open win- 
dow behind it, rose in an upward stream 
instead of blowing directly across the 
room and upon the beds. ‘The ventila- 
tors are easily set into the window 
frame,’”’ said Mrs. Brewster, ‘“‘and when 
they are removed in summer, no marring 
marks remain upon the woodwork.’’ 
“The ventilator certainly looks good,” 
said Mrs. Moore. “‘Let me see if I can 
match it with a new cold weather device 
Jack got. If your Fred will come over, 
he’ll be glad to show him how well it 
works. It’s a rotary ash-sifter of galva- 
nized iron and it sits on top of our ash- 
can, which it fits. At one end is a hopper 
to receive the ashes, and by it is a handle 
to rotate the sifter. The fine ashes fall 
into the can, while partly burned lumps 
of coal are carried on and drop into the 
coal bucket, which hangs upon a hook at 
the farther end. Jack says the coal 
saved will pay for the sifter this winter.” 
“But, doesn’t it make 
a cloud of dust?” Mrs. 
Brewster asked. 


BREAD 


“THE OPEN sieves do, 
: of course, but this 
is hooded over. Jack sifts 
our ashes out in the back 
yard. Since you’re bless- 
ed with a furnace, Fred 
could safely sift his right 
in the cellar.’’. 

“T believe you are as 
interested as I, Mary, in 
economies and in having 
the house comfortable 
and convenient. Then 
visit the kitchen and see 
my iceless refrigerator.” 

““Iceless? — A joke!” 

“See for yourself. You 
know I have no pantry 
in which to store food in 
winter, and long ago I grew tired of car- 
rying food up and down the cellar stairs.” 

This is what Mrs. Moore saw: a box 
of rustproof galvanized iron with a shelf 
inside. It sat on the ledge of one of the 
kitchen windows, fastened firmly on the 


-outside. In it were butter, milk, eggs and 


other good things, all visible through the 
window, which forms the front of the box. 

“T have only to raise the window to 
reach my supplies,’’ said Mrs. Brewster. 
“This box is sixteen inches high in front 
and thirteen at the back, shedding rain 


ASH SIFTER 


VENTILATOR 


and snow nicely. It will fit any window.” 

Turning from the food-cooler, Mrs. 
Moore spied a heavy iron plate sitting on 
the back of her hostess’ gasoline range. 
“Tell me what that is, too,’’ she begged. 


“Sit DOWN, Mary, while I start the 
tea and make some sandwiches. 
That square plate is an iron heater. 1 
can set four flatirons upon it 
at once and it distributes 
and holds the heat so that 
all become evenly heated. 
When I set irons directly 
upon the open burner, they 
are often blacked, and are 
unevenly heated. ; 
“Then I like tools that have 
several uses. I set the plate 
under a vessel of food which 
scorches easily. I find it use- - 
ful, also, when Fred is late to 
supper, to use as a warming 
plate. Food set upon it, with 
the blaze turned low, keeps 
warm, without overcooking.”’ 
“You area great one 
for having useful tools, 
Kitty. If there isn’t 
another!” é 
Mrs. Brewster, ‘ hav- 
“ing filled the teakettle, 
had laid out upon her 
table a loaf of bread, a 
sharp knife, and a queer 
boxlike case. ““Yes, this 
is my very latest. Fred 
- bought it for me the 
last time he went to the city on business. 
It’s a bread slicer. Now, see it in opera- 
tion.’’ The box had a floor the shape and 


SLICER 


-size.of an oblong loaf of bread. It had 


no-roof or ends, and its two sides, which 
were hinged to the base, were cut from 
top to bottom with many parallel slits. 


THE BUSY housewife laid her loaf in 
the frame and quickly passed the 
knife down through the pairs of slits. In 
a rmaoment she had a pile of sliced bread 
all of the same thickness. ‘*‘Sandwiches 
look and taste best if very thin and all 
alike,’ she explained, “‘and with a slicer 
I can cut any thickness I desire. They 
are made for four thicknesses, one-half 
to one-eighth inch thick, or one can get 
a box where the thickness is graduated. . 
Fred says this is a household adaptation 
of the carpenter’s miter box.” . 
By this time the teakettle was singing, 
so, with a pot of tea and the delicate 
sandwiches, the friends moved into the 
dining-room. 
As they sipped and ate, Mrs. Moore 
passed on another helpful idea. “I am 


‘going to investigate safety lamps,’’ she 
remarked. 


“Mother wrote that recently 
she dropped and_ broke 
one of her old-fashioned 
glass lamps as she was 
going upstairs with it. 
Only the fact that it 
was day time and the 
lamp unlighted saved 
her from what might 
have been a dangerous 
explosion and bad fire. 
She has replaced all of 


ra WINDOW 
REFRIGERATOR 


IRON HEATER 


her lamps with the new safety kind. 

““Mother says the safe kind have metal 
bowls, so they cannot break. As to ex- - 
ploding or setting fire to anything, they 


_go out if dropped. She says the light is 


good and the lamps odorless. The bowls 
have a false bottom and above that a 
mass of wool packing. The oil soaks into 
the wool and drips down upon the wick, 
which absorbs it and carries it to the 
flame above. The metal forming the 
false bottom and the wick chamber is 
perforated. Yl get one for Jack, Jr.” 


Information about any of the articles mentioned in these col- 
umns will be sent by the Household Department, Woman’s World. 
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Gordon-Van Tine Co.'s Greatest 


BUEING 


Keeping Poultry for Profit 


Money in Early Chickens 
of Chicken Wy 1e coming 
Profits—FREE V \/ Sah new year 


machine after the nine- 


JOS Song 


teenth day until the 
Send Johnson your name our attention hatch is apparently 2. w . 
d t the bed Ik ; rite a Postal . 
fasts “on making 2+) should be centered on over, which may be the and Save $500 £0 31,500 ay 


A postal card brings the greatest Mill- 
work and Building Material Catalog we 
have ever issued. Offers 5,000 bargains in 
everything you need to build, remodel or repair. 


Build at Mill Prices—Save 50% 
We can save you $500 to $1,500 on the cost of material 


profits with 
chickens. 
Learn how Johnson started 680,000 
seSnre the simplest and easiest 
way with 


Old ay: 


the birds which are to f 
provide the eggs for \ 
future hatching. Se- 
lect the very best hens 


night of the twenty- 
second day or even the 
morning of the twenty- 
third. 


you own, and when When the hatch is for a fine new home. Doors, 77c up. Plain and fancy 
Big production makes possible, separate them all over—say on the Mindows, B(q@up-pall:prices cus to tho quick. 
low price. John- i : We Ship Geo 
gon pays freight East of from the rest of the twenty-third day— Gnittinten wate 
Ss ees Neate filled flock, and then get open the machine, clear We are the oldest and largest building material con- 
Write at once fornew good male birds to out all the shells, and iP a “A sa ep pempmenne ip Fis Phas 


We pride our- 
m selves on "ag shipments. 


WRITE! 


Get the Great 5,000 
Bargain Millwork 
Catalog and 

Plan. Book 


book whether you start § 
now or not. Address 


M. M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 


All Lumber, 
Hardware, f 
Millwork 


ssiese <iuap 


mate with them. If 
you are keeping the 
heavy breeds, such as 
Rocks, Dottes, Reds 
or Orpingtons, it is use- 
less to allow more than 
seven hens to run with 
one rooster, but if you have not enough 
houses or compartments to enable you to 
make up the number of small flocks you 


the eggs that have not 
been hatched, as quick- 
ly as you can; also the 
egg tray, and shut up 
the machine until the 
next day, leaving the 
chicks to sleep and gain 
strength. Keep the heat up to 103 until 
the twenty-fourth day, when the brooder 
should be heated up to 95 or 100 degrees, 


both free. 
If you wish 
Plan Book, 
enclose 10¢ 
for postage 
and mail- 


One Only : to Pay! 


Buys the New Butter- & 
fly Jr. No. 2. Light running, 
easy cleaning, close skimming, 


durable. Guaranteed alife- 
time. Skims 95 quarts per 


hour. Made also in four larger 
sizes up to 5 1-2 shown here. 


30 Days’ Free Trial Earns its own cost 


and more_by what 
it saves In cream, ‘ostal brings Free cat- 
Bees folder and “‘direct-from-factory’’ offer. 
Buy from the manufacturer and save half, 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 2. 


must practice the alternating plan, 
which means shutting up fifteen or twen- 
ty hens in one house, and getting three 
roosters to run with them. 

Keep the roosters in a small coop and 


and all ready to receive them. Change 
them from the incubator to the brooder, 
being careful not to let them chill on the 
way, but don’t feed them until next day. 

Not one machine in a hundred supplies 


WOMEN anp 
CHILDREN 


Can cut down the family 
meat bills and put money in 
the bank besides, by raising 
chickens. The easiest way 
to handle the business and make 
the most money, is to use the 


SURE HATCH 


INCUBATOR 


No experience necessary. 


in a yard, so that they can have plenty 
of exercise; and change the rooster each 
week. If you have twenty hens, three 
males will have to be kept; then each will 
have two weeks’ solitary confinement be- 
tween visits to the hens. It is never wise 
to allow two male birds to run with the 
hens at the same time, when they are to 
be restricted to yard space, because one 
is sure to become boss and have favorites 
among the hens. But by alternately 
changing them, favoritism is entirely 
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BIG HATCHES! 


On One Gallon of Oil- ican a 
One Filling of Tank Z 


RAYO Incubators produce higher - 
average hatches because center << 
heat insures even temperature. — 
Hinged glass top puts eggs, ther- F— = 
mometer and all in plain sight. = 

saving labor. Oil tank needs but ay 
one filling for entire hatch. Flame 
regulator saves 3 to 6 gals. oi) 


quite the same amount of heat to every 
part of the egg-chamber, and it is only by 
changing about the relative positions of 
the eggs from corners to center, and from 
sides to ends, that you can be sure 
that each egg gets its fair share of heat. 


About Setting 


WHEN the hen shows signs of wanting 
to set, she should be given eggs at 


once, or else shut up in a coop and 


5 : * Most of our sales are new 
every hatch, Hatching chart and done away with, and all the eggs are sure compelled to perch, which will soon people going into poultry raising. We send with each 
pores pakine brek on Dehra i he fertile: break her of her desire to set. I think it machine full instructions, and our Uncle Sam Poultry Book, 


which tells how to manage the chicken business. 

More than 75% of the poultry crop is raised by 
women and children. The waste from the kitchen will 
feed a good-sized flock. The Sure Hatch isa first-class incu- 
bator at a low price, guaranteed 10 years; sent freight paid 
on 60 days trial; your money back if not as represented. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR FREE CATALOG. 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. 
BOX 34 Fremont, Nebraska 


is a mistake, however, to break hens up, 
for hatching only takes twenty-one days, 
and there is no necessity to let the hen 
do the brooding if you have some fireless 
brooders. But even if you do let her 
keep the chicks for three or four weeks to 
give them a good start, she will have had 
the rest nature intended her to take, and 
will go back to laying with increased 
vigor, and keep up a steady supply of 
eggs for two or three months; whereas, if 
she is broken up, two weeks at least will 


Rayo Incubator Co., U.D, Sta- 4196, Omaha, Neb. 


GG The incubator with hun- FITS 
dreds of dead aircells. Gets 100% 
eae Copper boiler. Hotwater heat. 
5 OWEST PRICE YET 
€oR i55 EGG INCUBATOR 
> With brooder 89.85. Wood parts California 
i Redwood. Best regulator and 


& tester Frt. pd. E. of Rockies 
(f Book free. Progressive Incu- 


The Incubator 


N INCUBATOR is almost a necessity 
if you expect to make your poultry 
pay. There is no certainty about when 
hens will get broody, and you lose the big 
prices if you don’t have early chickens. 
Besides which, if chicks are not hatched 
early in the spring, there won’t be any 
pullets old enough to lay next fall. 
Raising chickens in an incubator, of 


‘MyFree Book “Hatching Facts” 


=, Tells how thousands. make big hatches, 
make big money with Belle City hatching’ 
outfits. Tells how users won 13 more 


World’s Championships in 1914, making 


8 bator Co., Box170 Racine, Wis, 


POULTRY SECRETS—MAKE GOOD INCOME 


ecessitates having a brooder - ae : = 
Valuable, 100-page poultry data-book—just off the press—tells ee oe “i 4 b 2 Wh nae be wasted, and in all probability she will Belle Times 
beginner how to avuid costly errors—experience of successful care for the motherless babies. ether set broody again in a very short time. , 
breeders—how they started, grew, etc., Free to you. a hover or another brooder is bought, the . WORLD’S 
Simplifies poultry-keeping—gives explicit instructions how to ; ; 2 There should be some special place for City 
make money with hens, show birds—how to get 100% hatches— | thermometer will accompany it, so it is henstosetin. They are a nuisance in the Champion 


invaluable for— 
BEGINNERS, FARMERS AND FANCIERS 

Book contains pictures of 30 poultry houses—tells best way to 

market fowl; describes America’s largest line of guaranteed incu- 

bators, brooders, hovers, etc. 


Write today for this great Free Book. Join the 
Be ome te World’s Champion Poultry Raisers. 
Book gives you full particulars of my_ 


$800 Gold Offers 


possible to regulate the heat under the 
hover, and it must register 95 degrees 
before the chickens are put intoit. After 
the first week it can be lowered slightly 


regular chicken-house, for some of the 
other hens are sure to want to lay in the 
nest chosen by Biddy. The result is, 


ffalo, N. Y. 
Robert Essex Incubator Co. $4'N Bsrelay St, New York City 


REDUCE LIVING EXPENSES ‘BY: 


every two or three days, until at the end 
of the third week it registers 75 degrees. 


fights ensue and eggs get broken. There 
is never any trouble about a hen taking a 
new nest if the moving is done carefully, 


My 10-year personal money-back 
Share low, prices, freight 


RAISING POULTRY. Cover the floor of the brooder with sweep- and after dark. The best plan is to use 
Successful ncuEATORS: ings from the haymow, or finely cut hay. gome small outhouse which can be shut 
and Brooders Remember, you should depend on the , . 
stat a Attilondinn tos ; p, so that the hens are not disturbed. 
Bae ee LET mteloe and Sars. “Book thermostat to control the heat in the egg Re eS POU RY 
Bee mee alge 2 cue CU EY Une Aim chamber,.rather than the height of the L | 


Feeding and General Care 


N°2 FOOD of any sort should be given 

to chicks until they are forty-eight 
hours old. This is most imperative, for 
the yolk of the egg is absorbed into the 
abdomen just before the chick breaks 
through the shell, and unless it is thor- 


lamp flame. During the winter months 
the thermometer should register 12% 
with the lamp wick quite low, and the 
disk one-fourth of an inch above the top 
of the escape; then you will have plenty 
of scope to increase the flame when an 
unexpectedly cold night strikes your part 


and Almanac for 1915 has over 200 pages with 
many coJored plates of fowls true to life. It tells 
all about chickens, their prices, their care, dis- 
easesand remedies. All about Incubators, their 
prices and their operation. All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It’s an encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You needit. Only 15c. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 927, Freeport, Ill. 


15 For 150-Egg Size 


with cheap incubators. You can’t afford to fool with them. 
A Queen costs but little more and the extra chicks the 
Queen will hatch soon pay for it. The Queen is built 
to hatch without trouble. 14 valuable improvements. 
Read about them in new Poultry and Incubator Book, sent free. 
QUEES INCUBATOR CO., 177 Bryan Ave., Lincoln, Nebr. 


MoneyMakingPoultry 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure 
bred chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize 
winners. Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices: 
oldest farm, Fine 30th Anniversary Catalog 


FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 64, Des Moines, Lowa; 


130 -Egg Incubator and Brooder <==55 
Freight Paid j:221;:; Both for 


=———-+J Hot water; double walls; 
copper tank--best construc- 
Write for Free Catalog. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box 16 


58 BREEDS Fine, pure-bred Chickens, 

’ Ducks, Geese and. ‘l'ur- 
keys. Hardy, northern raised Choice 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices, 
America's Pioneer Poultry Farm; 20 year exp. fend 
4c for large fine Poultry book and Catalog. 
F.A.NEUBERT, Box 639, Mankato, Minn. 


Grow 


MONEY IN POULTRY Big"2e: incr 
ano SQUAB: 


book tells how. 
a plant. 
Ee feed for eggs, how to select best layers. 
ree. 


eggs. Keep healthy fowls. 
Save your chicks. Foy'’s big, 
Describes largest poultry an 

Shows fowls in natural colors, how 
Mailed 
F. FOY, Inc., Box 14, Des Moines, lowa 


4 57 BREED ducks, geese and turkeys. 


Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. Fowls, 

Weggs and incubators at low prices. America's 
reatest cowie? farm. Send 4c for fine 100-page 
Bist Annual Poultry Book. 

R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 868, MANKATO, MINN. 


Fine pure bred chickens, 


<G Leather, canvas, shoes, earnaaell sadise; 
etc. Any material, any thickness. Myers’ wonder- 
Awl makes locketitch, neat, quick, easy. Bee that 
the tension right. ‘Acxnts Wantrp. Big money. 


ri a MYERS CO., 6393 University Ave., Chicago.II1, 


of the country. Later in the spring it is 
advisable to start the machine a little 
higher, and the disk a trifle lower, so as 
to allow for lowering the lamp and raising 
the disk on unexpectedly warm nights. 
A hygrometer is nearly as necessary to 
a good incubation as a thermometer, for it 
is quite as necessary to regulate moisture 
as heat. Start with the thermometer 
registering 102, and the hygrometer 
at 75. The second week increase the 
heat to 103 and reduce the moisture to 
70. The third week keep the heat at 103, 
but again lower the moisture until it 
registers 45, and keep it there until the 
nineteenth day, when the moisture should 
again be increased to 55 or 60 degrees. 
You all know that the heat can be in- 
creased by turning the lamp wick a little 
higher, but it may be somewhat puzzling 
how to increase and lower moisture. 
The lowering process can be accom- 
plished by airing the eggs a little longer 
each day. If the room in which the incu- 
bator is standing is very cold, spread a 
well-warmed blanket over the eggs for a 
part of the time. Increasing the moisture 
is easily accomplished by putting a pan 
of moist sand under the egg tray, or 
squeezing a sponge out of hot water and 
using it in the same way. Don’t open the 


oughly digested and assimilated before 
other food is eaten, the digestive organs 
are overtaxed, and the whole internal 
organism of the chick is upset. After the 
prescribed forty-eight hours, commercial 
chickfood—a mixture of small seeds and 
finely broken grains, put up especially 
for baby chicks—is the best food for the 
first ten days. Scatter a little at a time, 
upon the cut hay at the bottom of the 
brooder, four or five times a day, to en- 
courage the chicks to scratch, and so take 
the exercise which is necessary for their 
health. Keep fine grit and charcoal al- 
ways before them, and fresh water in 
vessels which the chicks can only get 
their bills into. After the first ten days, 
give a little mash night and morning, 
made by chopping a hard-boiled egg, 
shell and all, with green onion tops or 
sprouts. Mix with stale bread crumbs, 
and feed on a flat pie plate or strip of 
wood. After the chicks are two weeks 
old, the corn and oats need not be quite so 
fine—more the size and 
can be added to the mixture. Cracked 
wheat or barley can be added also; and 
the mash can be made of ground corn and 
oats, with onions and _ scalded liver, 
chopped, three times a week (about a 
small cupful to a quart of mash). 


maa Reliance INCUBATOR 
With 150 chick $1950 


Brooder, Only... 
Guaranteed better than $15.00 machine. 
— Larger Hatches and Uses Less_ Oil — 
30, 000" ‘sold last year. Recommended to 
beginners. Order from _ad or write. 
RELIANCE INCUBATOR CO., Dept.S 


on request. 
FREEPORT, ILLS. 


escribed, many in natural colors. 


ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in business. 
need this noted book. Send 10c for it—today. 


= B. H. GREIDER :: :: :: Box 1, 


¢ GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 
A perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
You 


RHEEMS, PA, 


$7 25 Mankato Incubator 


130 Egg Size—Equal of any at 2 or 3 times 
asmuch. Triple wall, redwood, asbestos 
lined. Pure copper tank, regulator safety lamp. 
Money-back gunrantoe. Brooiders $2.50 up. Send for free book, 


MANKATO INCUBATOR CO., Box 779, Mankato, Minn. 


50 Best Paying Varieties 


Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys. Hardy, Northern raised, high- 
est quality. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators AT 
LOWEST PRICES. Large poultry book of valu- 


able M WEBE 4c, Poultry headquarters. 


W.A. WEBER, Box 940, Mankato, Minn, 
L { tB k “Profitable Poultry,” finest pub- 
Ss a es 00 lished; 144 pages; 210 beautiful 
Wig pictures ;complete volume,how to succeed with Poul- 
Birys describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 varieties of 


pure-bred birds, 
incubators, grain sprouters, etc. 


140 Ege Incubator and 140 

Chick Brooder both for ; 

Made of California Redwood, covered : 

with asbestos and galvanized fron, cop- j 
per tanks,double walls,self-regulating, 

Eomplete, ready to use. 30 days trial. 4 
Money back if not O.K. Order direct. Catalog free. 

lronciad Incubator Co., Box 19, Racine, Wis. 


Gives lowest prices on fowls, eges, 
This book 5 cents, 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 23, Clarinda, Iowa 


LEARN TO PLAY 


PIANO OR ORGAN 


IN A FEW HOURS 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER 


A Detroit musician has invented a wonder- | 


ful new system which enables any person or 
little c hild to learn to play the pianoor organ 
in one evening. Even though you know ab- 
solutely nothing about music or have never 
touched a piano or organ, you can now learn 


to play in an hour or two. ‘People who donot | 


know one note from another are able to play 
their favorite music with this method with- 
out any assistance whatever from anyone. 


The new system is called the Numeral 
Method. We have secured the sole agency 
from the inventor; and, as we are desirous of 
at once making it known in every locality, 
weare making the following special free trial 
and half-priceintroductory offer to everyone. 


You are not asked to send any money un- 
til you have tried and are satisfied with the 
new method. We are willing to send it to 
you on one week’s free trial, and you will not 
have to pay one cent unless you desire to 
keep it. There are no express charges to be 
paid, as everything will be sent by mail. 
Simply write usa letter or postcard saying 
“Please se nd me the Numeral Method on 
seven days’ free trial.”” If you are satisfied 
after trying it, send us $1.00 and we will send 
you the complete Method and fifty different 
pieces of sheet music. The balance you can 

pay $1.00 a month for 5 months, a total of 
$6. 00. We shall not continue this special 
$6.00 introductory offer indefinitely. Later 
on, the method and fifty pieces of music will 
be sold at the regular price of $10.00, so you 
should not delay writing. Address Numeral 
Method Music Co., 109B, Trussed Concrete 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Just Six Minutes 


to Wash a Uatke e a 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
run thatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in {ff 
double-quicktime. Six minutes § | 
finishes a tubful. 

Any Woman Can Have a 


1900 Gravity 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If you are responsible, 
youcantry it first.. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wondersit performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 
how it saves work 
and worry. Soldonlittle payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
once should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
1457 Court St., Binghamton, N.Y. Ifyou 
ae in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
. 357 Yonge St.. Toronto, Canada. 


Work at Home 


Weaving Rugs and Carpet 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


$4 a Day 
Easily Made 

We start menand women 
in a profitable business 
on a small investment. 
Write quick for prices 
and Loon Book. 

REED MFG. CO. 
Box 39, Springfield, Ohio 


WANTED town to 


: MEN make money selling 


World’s Star Hosiery and Klean Knit 
Underwear—a permanent, pleasant, profitable 


in every 


business. $200a month easily made. Territory protected 
and deliveries prompt. Over 4,000 now selling our goods. Our Sales 
Instructor tells you how—get our FREE book. 20 years success. 


From mill to the home. 
Write today. 


wait TING (© 


Bay City, Mich, 


Dept. 90 
4a WHY PAY TWO PRICES FOR FENCES? 


v a] 

i it HADRON \SRU REDUCE CREE ASCE RE GEOE RO EN TERE RE EE ae it 17 
WANE OM 
AVANTE NNN NNN NNN 


Buy direct from our factory. 


Hundreds of exclusive 
styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron guaranteed Fences 
for every purpose; Gates, etc. BG> Write for FreeCata- 
log, First Order and Early Buyers’ Offer! 


WARD MFG, CO, 158 Ward St., Decatur. Ind. 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


aes Your Home. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced pupils, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 35 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 


The Study of Music 


By RUDOLF VON LIEBICH 


If you are interested in music, write to Dr. von Liebich. Any question you ask will 
be answered, if you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Lesson XVI. 


N THIS simple and eloquent composi- 
tion by Nevin, part I. is a double 
period. The double bar line and 

dots : mean, play it twice. Part II.isa 
single, ‘““dependent” period in the “‘rela- 
tive minor” key of E minor. It is played 
twice and is then followed by a “‘retransi- 
tion” of the simplest kind, consisting of 
nine quarter notes B (the 30th white key 
of your piano) followed by two small 
‘““srace notes” B, then a half note C and 
one more quarter note B. Having then 
played part I. for the third time, part IV. 
called “‘coda,”’ brings the piece to a quiet 
and hopefulend. A coda (or “‘tailpiece’’) 
is an extra part added in order to bring a 
piece to a more effective conclusion. It 
is like the epilogue in literature. In every 
case, the end of the single or double 
period is shown by a double bar line. 


Nevin’s ‘‘Gonsolation’’ 


eral times. The fourth R. H. chord must 
be played a trifle louder than any of the 
others. Now treat M. 3-in the same way 
as you have treated M.1. Treat M.4in 
the same way as you have treated M. 2. 
Then play straight through M. 3 and 
M. 4. « Always make sure you can play 
a measure faultlessly before you try the 
next measure. Further, always make 
sure you can connect the measure with 
the one before it, without hesitation. 


JN M. 5 AND M. 6 be sure the L. H. 

holds down D with the little finger so 
that you hear this D throughout the two 
measures. In M. 8 tap two counts (or 
beats) on the first chord. The L. H. D 
and the R. H. D have the same time 
value—three beats. The R. H. Gand B 
are struck also on the first beat (or tap) 


CONSOLATION. 


Part I (also Part III). 
y, Moderato. 


HE FOUR things which you must as- 
certain before you start to play are: 


1, tempo; 2, clefs; 3, key signature; 4, 
meter. 1. The tempo mark is “‘mod- 
erato.” The three beats (or counts) 
which recur in every measure must be 
counted at a moderate rate of speed. 2. 
The clefs are: treble clef for R. H. and 
bass clef for L. H. In the R. H. part, 
middle C (the 24th white key of your 
piano) is indicated by a note on the first 
added line below the five staff lines. In 
the L. H. part, the same middle C is 
indicated by a note on the first added line 
above the five staff lines. 3. The sharp 
printed in each clef means that every F 
is omitted. In its place, play F#, the 
nearest key to the right of F. 4. Figure 
3 over figure 4 represents the meter. 
The curved line between the first and 
second notes of the L. H. part is called a 
tie and means that the L. H. must not 
strike the first G of the second measure, 
but must hold down the G-key during 
the first count of the second measure. 
On the second count of the second meas- 
ure, the L. H. strikes the G-key again, 
holding it for two counts—the second and 
third counts of M. 2. Notice that the 
L. H. does the same thing again, one 
octave lower, in M. 4. Next, play 
straight through measures 1 and 2 sey- 


and are held while you tap the second 
beat. When you tap the third beat of 
this- measure, the R. H. strikes the F# 
and A, together, using fingers 2 and 4, 

Part II. should be played louder and a 
trifle slower than part I. Be sure to play 
part III. (which is part I., played for the 
third time) at the same rate of speed as 
you played part I. 

The second measure of part II. opens 
with a double discord. The notes are A 
(for Ly H.) and (for R. HSE, Fe D 
E is the seventh of the chord and D isa 
passing note. Measure 3 of part II. also 
opens with a discord. Be sure you hold 
down the R. H. E while you play F#, G 
and A with fingers 2, 3, 4. Remember 
also, that the two eighth notes F# and G 
are played twice as fast as quarter notes. 
Both these notes are played while you 
tap the foot once. 

Finally, remember, part I. is made of 
the notes of Gmajor scale: G, A, B, C, D, 
E, F#, G. Part II. is made of the notes of 
E minor scale: E, F#, G, A, B, C, D#, E 


Note—Presidents or secretaries of women’s 
clubs are particularly invited to communicate 
with Dr. von Liebich, as he has at his disposal 
every kind of interesting matter for discussion 
or for study, including a nation-wide plan for 
musical coéperation between all music-clubs. 
By adopting this plan, club members can se- 
cure almost unlimited supplies of music free. 


The lesson next month will be on ‘‘The Reaper,’”’ by Schumann 


Club Feet 
Made Straight 


This boy, Clare 
Gilroy, was born 
with a club foot. 
When 514 -years old, 
his father, Edward Gil- 
roy, Moravia, N. Y., 
brought him to the 
McLain . Sanitarium, 
St. Louis, Mo. He was here three 

months. His deformity was cor- 

rected, as shown in the lower 
picture, without plaster paris, 
chloroform, ether or any general anes-~ 
thetic. Write his father about it. 


This is not a selected case, 
neither is the result unusual. 
For 30 years this Sanitarium 
has been devoted exclusively 
to the treatment of Club Feet, 
Spinal Diseases and Deform- 
ities, Infantile Paralysis, Hip 
Disease, Bowlegs —in fact, 
deformities generally. 

Write for information and 
book ‘Deformities and Par- 
alysis,’”’ also rc CEetenE ce 

Free on request. 


The McLain 
Orthopedic Sanitarium 
998 Aubert Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


-Miade-to-Measure 
ree Prepaid $9 15 


Pants cut in the latest 
\ style. Made-to-your 

& individual measure, Fit, work- 
“~~ manship and wear guaranteed. 


No Extra Charge 


for peg tops, no matter how 
aecdae you Bonter ey 
gent ‘A good live hustler in 
every town to take 
Wanted! Srdcrs for our cele- 
brated made-to-measure clothes, 
Samples of all latest materials Free. 
We Pay Big M Money 
to our agents everyw: Turn your 
{i} spare time into cash by taking orders 
for our stylish clothes. Write today 
for beautiful FREE outfit. 
THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
pe Sea Dept. ssi Chicago, Ill. 


PER DAY 


AGENTS: $6 


MEN AND WOMEN AND UP 


Out of work? Got alot of spare time? |,Rea{™"==a en 
Handling a poor line now? We want 
an active man or womanineach town 
to open an agency for our famous 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 


FOOD FLAVORS 
Colors, Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet 
Preparations, etc, Over 100dif- / 
ferent varieties. Flavors putup “4 
in tubes, not bottles, Fast 
sellers, steady repeaters. 
Every home a customer, 
Commissions paid in real 
money—$4, $6, $8, $10 a 
day. Little or no capi 
required. Experience un- 
necessary. Full instructions 
for beginners. Fine light sample case 
furnished. Write for full particulars FREE 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 193 Third Street, Cincinnati, 0, 


AGENTS 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Here’s your opportunity to 
Make Money Quick— 
Sure and Easy ae =F 
New STANDARD Self- 
Heating Iron. Positively 
the Best Self-Heating Iron 
made. NoPROTRUDING 
TANKS— NO PUMPS — 
no hose or wires. PRICE 
LOW. Sells itself. All year 
business. Profits Large. 
No experience necessary, 
Elegant Sample Case for workers. Send No Money 

just write for full description and MONEY MAKING 
PLANS, and how to gett FREE SAMPLE. Address 


C.BROWN MFG.CO. 4378 Brown Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


Sunshine Lamp R E E 
300 Candle Power TRIAL 


Try it In Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry it. 
Makes its light from common gasoline. 
No wick. No chimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each easy A “oi 

whom we can refer new customers. 

ee edd our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 


E An 


| Wi i 


SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP Co. 
278 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


LET ME SEND YOU “AUTO MASSEUR” ONA 
BOTH 


/%, 40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexs 
So confident am I that simply wearing it will 
remove superfluous flesh that I mail it free, 
without deposit. When you see your php oes 
speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day, 


C. K BURN 15 West 38th Street 
eo 


New York City. 


Kresge’s Free Katalog Is 
Full of Bargains Like This: 


SPLENDID 
QUALITY 
PERCALE 
DUSTING CAP @ 


AX35. The Dusting 
Cap shown in the pic- 
ture is a wonderful bar- 
gain and Is an article that 

ery woman should have who 

has house work todo. Itkeeps 
the loose haira from falling from 
thehead, and also keeps dust and 
grit out of the hair. It is made of 
wooameecepercalein medium . 

jark lors in stripes, -~ ; SS 
neat checks and dotted effects. Made full size to fit any head, 
elastic In the back to insure a close fit over the hair. Be 
sure to order one of these durable quality Dusting Caps before 
you begin your Spring House Cleaning. A regular 19c value, 
our special price only 10c postage Ic extra, lic In all. 


Write for Kresge’s Kata- 
log of the World’s Best 


FRE 


Write 


wresce’s & Katatoc 


Sean 10¢ 
MERCHANDISE] BARGAINS 
Kresge's Katalog illustrates 


y thousands of the world’s best 
‘The Originel\Parcel Post 5 and 10 cent bargains in laces, 
a\Ocent Store embroideries, dry goods, no- 
7 tions, enamelware and house- 
hold necessities—nothing over 
10 cents. It doubles the buying 
power of your nickels and 
dimes. orders shipped 
promptly. 
Kresge guarantees to please 
‘ou or return your money. 
rite to nearest point. Detroit, 
Mich., or St. Pau!, Minn., for a 
copy of Kresge’s Freo Katalog 
of the world’s best 5 and 10 cent bargains. 


Our References: £73 ;iiione of customers 
Address: Office Bou A10 


S. S. KRESGE CO.. 2etoit: Mick: | 


ay St.Pau!, Minn. | 


S.S.KRES 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN: 


The Original Parcel Post S and 10c Store 
With over 100 Branches 


New 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone 


EIGHT times as efficient, EIGHT times as powerful, 
EIGHT times as convenient, FIGHT times as helpful as our for- 
mer One-Tone model, and with double the efficiency of our well 
known 4-tone. Bight different sound adjustments, instantly § 
changed by a touch of the finger. 


. Sold only direct from our New York offic 
Free Trial on trial at our faery Test ere oFice 3 
days, It costs ona if poo goers mane i FGD) Es Easy 
ments if you wish, at the lowest net laborato: H i 
direct tayou: Send for this offer. and the Mears Booklet— EB. 4 


Mears Ear Phone Co.. Dept, 3012, 45 West 34th Street, NewYork 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Startling new hosiery proposition—unheard of. 
Hosiery for men, women and children. CE > 
Guaranteed for one year. Must wear 
12 monthsorreplacedfree. Agents 
having wonderful success. H. 
W. Price sold 60 boxes in 12 
hours. Mrs. Fields 109 @ 
pairs on one street. G. 
W.Noblemade$35in 
one day. Sworn 
proof. Sold only 
through s 


3 Not tor sale in 
stores. A hosiery 
proposition that beats 
them all. Big money sure. 
A chance of a lifetime. Write 
Quick for terms and samples. 
¥ THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
6091 West St. Dayton, Ohio 


=) JUBILEE ROLLERS 


The Bird with the Wonderful Trained 
Voice. Price $5 Each. Genuine high- 
bred canaries direct from St. Andreas- 
urg, Germany, raised and trained 
for us by expert bird specialists who 
turn out the finest singers in the 
worid. Price, Jubilee Rollers $5 
each; Chorus Leaders $7.50. 
Each bird guaranteed. Im- 
ported Females $1.50 each, 


Free Handsome Bird Cages from 
Catalog $1 to $5 each, 
Write IOWA BIRD CO. 


Dpt. D, Des Moines, Ia. 


LIGHT YOUR HOME 
LIKE DAY COST 1c 


For6 hours, Pure white 100 candle 
power light from common Kerosene, 


ZThe BEACON BURNER 


fits your old lamp. Beats gas or 
electricity. Entirely new. Every 
— home interested. AGENTS MAKE 
= MONEY. Men or women, quick, 
Qos Casy, sure. Write quick for selling 
ae plan, free territory and trial offer, 


HOME SUPPLY CO., 53 Home Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 


BIRTH STONE RINGS GIVEN 
14K Gold filled, guaranteed for 
10 years, with stone for any month, $1.00 
value to introduce our catalogue. Send 20c 
to cover cost of advertising and mailing. 
Send size. 


EAGLE JEWELRY CO., Dept. K, East Boston, Mass. 


40 lb_FEATHER BEDS-$7.00 


New, clean, odorless, sanitary and dustless feathers. Best 
Ticking, 6 pound pillows $1.00 per pair. Satistaction guar- 
anteed. Write for FREE catalog and our wonderful SPE- 
CIAL OFFER. AGENTS WANTED. 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept."2013, Greensboro, N. C. 
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The Beauty Seeker 


By JEANNE LA PLACE 


Mme. La Place will gladly answer requests for individual advice, if such are 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope 


To Have Beautiful Hair 


AVE youever $0» tn 1 — 1 —n— a —nef At each turn of the 
glanced at a fingers let them 

ful f 7 a4 k lightl 
moniustad<' eons Hair Don’ts Town aane 
dered why some as deeply, so that the 


were so much more 
attractive than 
others? And _ per- 
haps you have been 
surprised at the 
small number who 
were really attract- 
ive? If you have, 
then notice in how 
many cases the se- 
cret of this is the 
hair. So many think 
themselves too busy 
to spend any time 
on their hair, espe- 
cially when not go- 
ing out; and so they 
slick it back with a 
wet comb and twist 
it into a tight knot, 
out of the way for 
the day’s work. 
They are the women who would treat hair 
considerately if they realized its rights. 
But there is another kind, more hope- 
less—the woman who does not even 
trouble to comb her hair back neatly 
and so has a rough fringe of dry ends 
hanging about her face. 
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What Is Hair For 


HY DOES not the hair have as care- 

ful attention as the body? Is it 
because it seems to have no practical 
value, and so time spent on it we are apt 
to count as wasted? Long ago, when the 
hair was a protection to the head, it grew 
thick and long. Now this use is lost; we 
do not even need it to keep our heads 
warm. Consequently we must consider 
its care as a matter of pride. A judge of 
human nature can tell a great deal about 
character by the appearance of the hair, 
as it is the first thing to show personal 
neglect. Itis each woman’s duty to make 
the most of nature’s gifts. If you have 
been endowed with homely features and 
a poor complexion, devote a good deal 
of your time to your hair, which by its 
arrangement can be made to soften the 
hard features or lines in your face and 
make it ever so much more attractive. 


Daily Care 


THAT the hair may look its best it must 

be in good condition and that means 
careful attention every day. It needs 
brushing morning and evening as regu- 
larly as you wash your face. This will get 
rid of the dust that has collected and will 
help to carry the oil from the little sacs 
at the roots to the cells at the tips. So 
many refuse to brush the hair because 
they think it will become too oily. It is 
probable that brushing will make it a 
little oilier than usual, but this means 
that it is healthier and more glossy and 
so can stand washing oftener. Brush 
with a long, steady stroke, being careful 
not to scratch the scalp. Never rake the 
head with a comb when itching, as that 
causes an irritation that will make the 
hair fall out. Massage with the finger 
tips is just as effective. ~ 


Massage for Falling Hair 


ANDRUFF, often the cause of an 

itching scalp, is not so hard to get 
rid of as many suppose. It is extremely 
annoying, but its presence simply indi- 
cates lack of care. When the circulation 
in the scalp becomes poor, the oil is not 
properly distributed, consequently the 
skin gets dry and scales off, dust mixes 
with this and you have the beginning of 
dandruff. 

I have said massage is good for an itch- 
ing scalp; it is the best thing to prevent 
dandruff. With the hair loosened, place 
the tips of the fingers of both hands on 
the forehead where the hair begins, and 
then with a circular motion work gently 
upward toward the center of the head. 


Dor’t neglect your hair 
Don’t snarl il 
Don’t use too fine a comb 
Dor’t coil it too tight 
Dort apply soap directly 
Dort dry tt over a register 
Don’t use a fuzzy towel 
Dor’t do it up wet 
Dont forget to brush it 
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scalp is made flexi- 
ble. 

Then place the 
finger tips of each 
hand over an ear 
at the juncture of 
the hair with the 
skin. Let them 
work upward in the 
same rotary mo- 
tion as before, first 


with deep strokes, 
until the finger tips 
meet again at the 
center of the head. 

Next begin at 
the back of the 
neck, working up to 
the center with the 
same motions, and 
entire scalp will be 
thoroughly massaged. If you are using 
a tonic, it can be rubbed in at this time; 
or olive oil, pure vaseline, or cocoanut 
oil, anyone of which is wonderfully in- 
vigorating, may be substituted, if the 
scalp is noticeably dry or the hair dead 
and lifeless. Soon you will notice that 
the hair is full of electricity, the sign of 
really healthy hair. If a tonic is used, it 
may be applied with the tips of the fingers 
while giving the above massage. 
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Trim the Ends 


PERHAPS you have been influenced by 

the theory, recently current, that 
each hair is a hollow tube down which the 
nourishing oil runs, like sap in a tree, and 
so you do not want to cut the broken and 
split ends for fear the oil will run out. 
Any good authority on the structure of 
the hair will tell you this theory is false: 
each hair is a succession of cells which 
push upward with growth. When the 
ends are dry and split, it means that the 
end cells have not received their full 
amount of food and are diseased or 
actually dead. Naturally, -the best 
treatment in such a case is to cut off 
these ends so that they will not be a 
drain on the healthy hairs. It is a good 
practice to cut the ends about once a 
month. To do this easily, braid your 
hair tight, then the dry ends will stick out 
stiffly from the braid and may be clipped 
without danger of cutting any good hairs. 


Shampoo Hints 


QNCE a woman told me that she was 
worried about her hair; it seemed to 

be so dry and was coming out so fast, 
though she tried to take good care of it 
and washed it twice a week. Sometime 
later I heard of a woman who complained 
of dandruff and oily hair; she washed hers 
once or twice a year. The wonder is that 
either woman has any hair left at all. 
Too frequent shampooing dries out the 
hair and does not allow the oil to circu- 
late freely; consequently the hair is not 
properly nourished. On the other hand, 
when too long a period elapses between 
shampoos, dust and oil collect, harming 
the appearance as well as the health of 
the hair. Once or twice a month is often 
enough according to dryness of the hair. 
There are'a few points to be remem- 
bered with regard to the shampoo. The 
bar of soap should never be applied di- 
rectly—it is apt to settle in the tiny 
grooves along the hairs, making them 
stiff and unruly. Instead, shave the soap 
into a pint of hot water and boil until 
jellylike. This will make a_ splendid 
lather. Itis best not to use a Turkish 
towel, as the lint remains in the hair. 


Readers who desire directions for treating 
sensitive skin and wrinkles, for reducing or 
gaming flesh, or advice on the care of the 
hands and eyes, may secure any or all of these 
by writing me. I shall be glad to send the ad- 
vice sought if the request be accompanied by 
a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 

JEANNE La PLAcE. 


with light and then, 
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an slat dons 


Two little 


lmutes- 


Spend two little min- 
utes a day now and 
avoid years of regret 
later. Use the delicious 


OCGATE 


~ RIBBON = 
DENTAL CREAM 


Regular care of the teeth is 
necessary—and it pays over 
and over in better teeth to 
chew with, better digestionand 
better health. Ribbon Dental 
Cream is convenient and econ- 
omical to use—it “comes out a 
ribbon—lies flat on the brush.” 
Itis so deliciousin flavor that 
daily careisa pleasure. 


COLGATE & Co. 
Dept.O —199 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Makers of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap—luxuy. 
tous, lasting, refined 


v 
iN AAs Send this 
GY £ couponwith4c 
ERA instampsandwe 
¢@ will mail you atrial 
tube and our booklet 
olgate Comforts.” 


Sea 
Agr 


SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES 


Parker 


Neen Steam Wilder 
‘Cotton i ¥ & Company 
IIIf Esto ang mew Yor II 


Let Us Send You This 


SWITCH Provac 


PROVAL 


We open accounts with responsible 
women everywhere and ship goods 
prepaid on approval — no pay un- 

less satisfied. 

STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHE 
134 0z.18in. . $0.85 20in. . 


2 oz.20in..° 1.25 22in.. 2.4 
2 oz.22in.. 1.75 24in.. 3.4 
2% oz. 24in. . 2.75 26in.. 4.9 
3 oz.26in.. 445 30in.. 7.6 
Triple Wavy Switch, 22in. . $3.4 


Other sizes and grades 50c to $50.0 


Send long sainple of your hair and de 
scribe article you want. We will senc 
prepaid ON APPROVAL. If you find 
it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit the price. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades cost a 
little more; ask for estimate 
for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY 


# Postal stating size and choice § 
of high collar or low turn down 
style will bring free sample. : 


4 Reversible Collar Co., Dept. H, Boston, Mass. i 
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Once Grown Always Grown 


'(Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
Our new Seed Catalogue contains everything 
good in seeds, bulbs, small fruits and plants. 
750 illustrations; 176 pages. Free to any one 

sending us a request forit. Send for it today, 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 

21st and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send 10 cents, mention this paper, we 

i. Sam enclose in the catalogue @ vacket of 
the above GIANT pansy. 


Make better gardens. All 
are tested for purity and 
vitality. Produce tasty 

i vegetables and charm- 
? ing flowers. Have 
been giving satisfac- 

9 tion for over 50 years. 
Be sure and try our 


5 FINE VEGETABLES 10c 


One large packet each of 

Bean, Beet, Lettuce, Radish 

and Tomato— postpaid. All are 

: heavy yielding and exceptionally fine 
in quality. Try them. 

Our Superb Large CATALOG FREE 
Contains 128 pages, 300 pictures from photographs. 
Gives helpful cultural directions and offers strictly high- 
grade seeds at fair prices. Write for your free copy to-day. 


The Livingston Seed Co., 227 High St., Columbus, Ohio 


SEEDS GRAND TRIAL OFFER 
$2.50 Worth to Test only 10 cts. 
ECEEREECECEEEECECEREESEERNS ' 

We will mail the following 25 Packets choicest 
Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 10c, 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 

BEET, Crosby's Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort. 

CABBACE, Lightning Express, early, sure header. 
CABBACE, Danish Ball-head, best, solidest winter. 
CARROT, Perfect, Half-fong, best table sort, 
CELERY, Self-blanching, best, crispest. 
CUCUMBER, Family Favorite, fine for family use. 
LETTUCE, May King, tender, popular heads. 
MUSKMELON, Rocky Ford, best garden melon. 
WATERMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prizotaker, weight 3 lbs., 1000 bus. per acre, 
PARSLEY, Triplo Curied, best, most ornamental, 
PARSNIP, Improved Cuernsey, smooth, sweet. 
PEPPER, Crimson King, early, large, sure. 
RADISH, White Icicle, best, early, long, tender, 
TOMATO, Earliana, best, extra early, smooth. 
TURNIP, Sweet German, large, sweet, keeps. 
ASTERS, Show mixed. PANSY, Ciant mixed. 
ALYSSUM, Little Cem. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts. 
COSMOS, Early Giant. POPPIES, Showy Sorts. § 
KOCHIA, Grand foliage, ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet. Catalog and 10c check free. 
DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 
O> 20 packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet Peas, 10 cts, 


Seeds 


Trees, - Shrubs, 
Bulbs, etc., by 
mail, express 
or freight. 
Safe arrival 
and satisfac- 
tion guaran- 
teed. Every- 
thing you 
want for 
lawn, garden 
or orchard. 
. 1200 acres de- 
voted to growing stock 60 in hardy roses alone. 
45 greenhouses. 61 years’ experience. 192-page 
Catalog Free. Write for it today. . (89) 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 470, Painesville, Chio 


Roses, Plants, 


To get our new 1915 catalogue, 
thing for the Garden” (204 pages, 1,000 
engravings, 8 beautiful color plates, devoted 
to vegetables and flowers) send us ten 
cents, naming this magazine, and we will 
send you free our famous 50c Henderson 
. Collection of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds of one packet each: Ponderosa To- 
mato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, Invincible Asters, Mammoth 
3utterfly Pansies and Eckford Giant Sweet 
Peas —all enclosed in coupon envelope, 
which will be accepted as 25 cents cash pay- 
ment on any order of $1.00 or over. 


ETER HEN| 
:,35-37.-Cortlandt Stree 


Hunureds > of \ special — offers 
Per Pkg. and Up. in Surplus seeds and plants 
at barg so prices. Don’t buy until you have seen our 
fine large catalog and bargain list, mailed free. 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. X, Des Moines, lowa 


The Garden in February | GregorysVegetables 
SING the STATE EMR 


By GEORGIA TORREY DRENNAN 


pation reigns. supreme. Flower 

lovers generally are taking the en- 
thusiastic fresh start that we all know is 
infectious. No matter if interest does 
somewhat abate when the days get long 
and hot, planning the spring garden is a 
joy and delight. 

All well-cared-for gardens have been 
cleared in autumn of dead and gone flow- 
ers, fallen leaves and seed-bearing weeds; 
new plantations have been made of 
herbaceous and perennial plants, bulbs 
have been bedded, vines trained and 
plants pruned. The surface of the 
ground has been well enriched, broad- 
cast, and left for the blanket of snow to 
cover. Sleet, hail, wintry storms and 
freezes in successive visitations may fall 
upon mother earth, but her bosom is 
warm, and plants, bulbs and seeds are 
safe; they are nourished and ready for 
the joyful outburst of spring. 


S) ‘pation is coming; the joy of antici- 


The Geranium 


FoR A MAXIMUM of beautiful flow- 

ers and a minimum of labor and ex- 
pense, geraniums are unsurpassed. They 
are sure to be in bloom all winter if given 
ordinary care. The potted plants that 
have been under good treatment and 
that are well grown, strong and vigorous, 
are the ones to depend upon for winter 
blooming. It is quite a mistake that a 
season’s growth and florescence impover- 
ishes geraniums. The only consideration 
is to keep the roots well nourished, not to 
allow them to become pot bound, and to 
keep the foliage clean. Unless geraniums 
have sunlight, they will not bloom. They 


shade, readily form roots, grow and make 
handsome plants for next winter. 

The most famous and beautiful of the 
smooth-stemmed euphorbias, the poinset- 
tia flaunts its bracts, freshly turned daz- 
zling vermilion, on the approach of cold 
weather and can always be relied upon 
for everblooming till spring. 

In the South it is a hardy outdoor 
shrub, at its brilliant best in November 
and December, but in the North it is 
strictly a conservatory plant, preserved 
by heat for its development. .This de- 
velopment means the flowering of the 
hardwood plant, and the corresponding 
brilliancy of the terminal leaves forming 
a bract surrounding the inconspicuous 
flowers. These bracts, pointed like stars, 
flame into dazzling red in November and 
remain till March with undiminished 
splendor. 

Albeit like a flower in appearance, the 
poinsettia stars are but leaves turned.red, 
and the texture is strong and enduring. 
The bracts are still more beautiful and 
decorative when cut, massed in large re- 
ceptacles or combined. with other cut 
flowers, ferns, asparagus, or other soft 
greenery. Even one poinsettia makes a 
beautiful motif in decoration. The red 
leaves are six inches or more in length, 
pointed and wide spreading. 


Roses 


LEANING from the full harvest of 
this prolific subject, I hasten to say 
and say it ever, for spring planting the 
Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Polyantha Teas 
with Baby Ramblers should be the very 
first choice of the amateur gardener. 


BOUQUET OF COCHET ROSE BUDS 


revel in sunshine, particularly the morn- 
ing sun. 

Rotation, by striking cuttings for new 
plants both spring and fall, must be kept 
up. Under the gentle heat and soft 
showers of spring geranium cuttings in 
damp sandy soil root quickly and grow 
like magic. The maiden bloom on a 
geranium but a few weeks old is some- 
times phenomenal in size. 

Discrimination is difficult among so 
many beautiful varieties. Almost each 
popular claimant has some special point 
of excellence. Scarlet geraniums are 
heroic; they command positions on the 
blooming fields of long, hot summers. 

White is, or should be, the motif in the 
color scheme of all flowers. Florists nev- 
er fail to emphasize this fact in cut flower 
decorations and in the assortment of 
colors in the outdoor flower frieze. Two 
or three white or very light colored gera- 
niums to one of any other color should be 
the rule. 


The Brilliant Poinsettia 


BY THE FIRST of March the true 

flowers form seed, the turkey red 
bracts revert to green. ‘The season is 
over; the brilliant poinsettia is no longer 
in the lime light. The plants may be 
reset in pots or tubs, or bedded out ac- 
cording to climate, and in either event, 
cuttings in damp soil, kept in partial 


These are the famous roses of the 
world; kinds that hold high places in the 
gardens of palaces and of our own White 
House. The pure delight in contem- 
plating these roses is that with all their 
royal attributes they are perfectly at 
home in the garden of the amateur. Un- 
der ordinary loving care, North and 
South, urban or rural, there are two 
groups of roses that the world has never 
surpassed in beauty and _ excellence. 
Consult any commercial florist or dec- 
orator and he will say that the Maman 
Cochets, the White, the Yellow, the 
Pink Cochet, and Helen Gould in one 
shade and the Crimson in a deeper shade 
of crimson-lake, are more largely in de- 
mand than any other roses except the 
Irish Killarney in bright, glowing pink 
and snowy white. No rose guide but 
tells the tales of their charms; it is one 
they love to recount. 

Should there be anyone not familiar 
with the Cochet and Killarney roses, it 
is a pleasure to say that they are true 
everbloomers; not a day, from early 
spring till autumn freezes into winter, but 
that buds in various stages of opening 
and full-blown roses, double to the 
heart, are ready to cut. Ameng the 
many good things to be said of them is 
that they are the daintiest and sweetest 
of all roses to make the hand bouquet 
in June for the sweet girl graduaté, the 
debutante and the bride. 
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Order This State Fair e 
will win next fall by growing 
these sorts. 5 large packets | 0 Cc 
\ of choicest seeds mailed for 
A Gregory’s Improved Crosby Beet ; Lu- 
Z cullus Swiss Chard for Greens; Sugar 
&\ Loaf Lettuce,a dandy; Extra Ear’ 
#4 Scarlet Globe Radish; Gregory’‘s 
Victor Squash. 


Fine Catalog Free 


Describes the very best reliable sorts 
A ofvegetable, field and flower seeds, 
™ Illustrated with ‘‘true-to-nature’’ 
pictures, Gives honest prices // / 
for hofiest seeds. Write today. f 


Reliable and Full of Life 
PECIAL OFFER 


>, 


Wo 

5) Ey) Ss 
Made to bulld New Business. Atrial 
will make youour permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION Be4tsh, 17 


Varieties, 
wort. c; Lettuce, inds, worth 150; 
Tomatoes, I the finest, worth 300; Turnip, 
7 splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, 


worth 25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00, 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and re. 
ceive this valuable collection of seeds 
postpaid, together with my big in- 
structive, beantiful Seed and Plant 
Book, tells all about Buckbee’s 
‘Full of Life’ Seeds, Plants, etc, 


H.W. BucKBEE 


~ Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 61 Rockford, Il. 


20 Packets Seeds—10c. 


WE WANT EVERY READER TO TEST “HARRIS 
SEEDS THAT HUSTLE”’—SEND {0c NOW BEFORE 
YOU FORGET IT FOR THIS MAMMOTH COLLECTION. 


TESTED SEEDS 
10c COLLECTION, 


HARRIS BROS. SEED CO. 
148 Main Street, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


SEEDS “ora | Oe 


Generous packets of tested seeds from regular 
stock, Over 600,000 of these mammoth collections 
sold. We make this surprising offer to get you 
to try our quality seeds and see our low prices. 
Beet, Perfected Red Turnip Radish, White Icicle 
Cabbage, Winter Header Tomato, Earliest in World 
Carrot, Perfected HalfLong Turnip, World's Fair 
Celery, Winter Ciant Flower Seeds, 500 sorts mix. 
Cucumber, Family Favorite Summer Crookneck Squash 
Lettuce, Beil’s Prize Head Ciant Thick Leaf Spinach 
Musk Melon, Luscious Gem Cress or Peppergrass 
Watermelon, Bell’s Early Mammoth Sunflower 
Onion, Prizetaker Elite Dwarf Nasturtiums 
Parsnip, White Sugar Triple Taree Sica 10 

i and coupon for 10c— 
Money Saving Catalog eed ce waaranae 
Sree. Number of collections limited—send for yours today. 
J.J.B6ELL SEED COMPANY, Deposit, N. Y. 


ANINSEE ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots—and are absolutely the best for the 
amateur planter, Send today for our 
“New Guide to Rose Culture’’ for 1915 
—it's free. It isn’t a catalog—it’s an educational 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. De- 
scribes over 1000 varieties ofroses and other flowers, 
Bw andtells howtogrowthem. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 264,West Grove, Pa. 


F tj ti Our named vari- 
OF TESTING cries of HARDY 
queens Foster Mother 
Root Apple Grafts make vigorous, 
early bearing, heavily fruiting, 
clean hearted, long lived trees. To 
prove their worth, we offer 6 Grafts 
(rooted) for testing, if you will send 10c 
to help cover cost and mailing expense. 
They will bear barrels upon barrels of 
apples in a few years’ time. Cata- 


Strawberries 


WOMEN make bigmoneygrow- 
ing strawberries the Kellogg 
Way. Many women make $10 

and more from a small city lot 
or back yard each year. Th 

work is refined and healthful. 
Our beautifully illustrated 64- 
page book tells how. Book and 


, our Service Bureau are Free, 
BOOK Rm. KeLLocc co. 
Box 30, Three Rivers, Mich. 


CHARMING PLANTS 


Including Roses, Begonias, Oranges, 
ete. $1.20 postpajd. 7 packages bril- 
liant annual Flower Seeds, big Plant 
and Seed Oatalog for 14e postage, 


John A, Salzer Seed Co., Box D, La Crosse, Wis 
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HOW TO PREPARE AND MAKE PLAITS 
IN EITHER FLOUNCE OR TUNIC 


popular this spring has a 34-inch- 

long tunic cut with one back gore, 
and two front gores which lap and but- 
ton at the center front. 
The tunic falls over a side- 
plaited flounce mounted 
on a foundation or lining 
skirt, to which the tunic 
(or overskirt) is attached 
at the waist. Woman’s 
World pattern, No. 6855, . 
is a skirt of this kind, and 
is cut in sizes for 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. The 
tunic presents no diffi- 
culties in the making, for 
it is simply a case of sew- 
ing two seams, hemming 
the front edges and hem- 
ming or facing the bottom. 
It has been so long since 
we have worn the side- 
plaited flounce that sug- 
gestions for making it “~ 
may be helpful. The pat-  ,. 
tern is a long, narrow, 
straight piece that repre- 
sents one-half of the flounce. The num- 
ber of widths required to cut it depends 
entirely upon the width of the material 
you are using. In any case, the joining 
must be at the under fold of a plait. 


A TYPE of skirt that will be very 


"THE PAPER pattern is marked with 

alternate lines of large and small per- 
forations. Each line of large perfora- 
tions represents the fold edge of a plait, 
and the line of small perforations next it 
is the line to which this fold edge must be 
brought in order to make the plait. The 
plaits turn toward the back, so there will 
be a small box-plait at the center front, 
and we must cut the flounce with the cen- 


Lt hs JOINING THE WIDTHS FOR THE FLOUNCE 


ter front on a fold of the goods. No mat- 
ter what the width of the material, fold 
it in half lengthwise, with the selvages 
together. Be certain that the cut end is 
straight. Lay the end of the flounce 
pattern marked with a group of three 
large perforations even with the fold in 
the goods; pin it on and cut the cloth. 

Now, what we call the under fold of the 
plait (the fold that is on the under side of 
the flounce) will be a line exactly half 
way between a row of the large and the 
next row of small perforations. Where 
this joining line is decided upon, a seam 
must be allowed on each of the pieces of 
cloth to be joined. 


"THE LINES of perforations are to be 

transferred to the cloth by means of 
tailor’s tacks, groups of two or three 
short stitches taken through both layers 
of cloth, with a long stitch left between. 
The long stitch is cut through its center 
and the two pieces of cloth gently pulled 
apart until the threads between can be 
seen. These are clipped and remain in 
the cloth as working marks to be pulled 
out after they have served their purpose. 
In illustration I. you can see the tacks 
with the long stitches clipped, and illus- 
trations II. and III. show you clearly 
the little upstanding marking threads 


TAILOR'S TACKS, MARKING 
THE PERFORATION LINES 


that remain in each piece of the cloth. 
Beginning at the center front, put a pin 
through pattern and cloth just back of 
each perforation in the first row, fold the 
front edge of the pattern 
back through the middle 
a of these three perforations 
and make a chalk mark on 
the cloth where the fold 
edge of the paper comes. 
Or, you may make the 
tacks along this line with- 
out first marking with 
chalk. Put pins back of 
the perforations in the sec- 
ond row, take out those in 
the first, fold back the pat- 
tern along the line of the 
second row and mark the 
cloth with the tacks. Con- 
tinue in this way, marking 
each row of perforations. 
The last row on this front 
breadth of flounce should 
be the large perforations, 
which represent the fold 
edge of a plait. There must 
be enough goods beyond 
this row to reach half way to the 
next and allow a seam besides. It 
may be necessary to sacrifice an * 
inch or so of the material, in order 
to make the seam come in the right 
place. When you have found 
which row of large perforations 
will be the last and marked them 
in this width, take out the pins and 
fold this line of perforations over to 
meet the next row of small perfora- 
tions. ‘Fhe fold in the paper will 
represent the under fold of the 
plait, and will be (plus a seam) 
the front edge of the next breadth. 
Lay the cloth out its full width, 
then double it by 
bringing the two cut 
ends evenly togeth- 
er. Always have 
the wrong side of 
materials upper- lll. 
most in cutting out, 
so chalk or pencil marks 
may be safely made, and 
another thing I have not 
mentioned, is that selvages 
must-always be cut or torn 
from woolen goods and 
never included in the 
seams. The selvage, be- 
ing more tightly woven, 
causes seams to draw. 


-AVE the two ends of 
the cloth laid smooth 
and even, one directly 
over the other. Then lay on the pat- 
tern, with the fold-line 
made in it a seam 
width back from the side 
edge. Proceed to pin 
and mark the perfora- 
tion lines as you did on 
the front width. If you 
are using narrow goods, 
it may be necessary to 
make another joining of 
breadths; if so, proceed 
as for the one already de- 
scribed. The first row of 
tack threads on each 
added width represents a 
line of small perforations. 
The preparation of the 
flounce is the most tedi- 
ous part of the skirt mak- 
ing; when this is done, 
very little more time is 
needed to finish the skirt. 
When all the perfora- 
tions in the flounce have 
been marked, remove the 


pattern. Clip the long 
threads between the 
tacks. Beginning at a 


cut end, gently pull the 
two layers of cloth apart 
and clip the thread be- 


Iv. 
SEAMED TO THE PLACKET OPENING 


THE CONTINUOUS FACING 


tween. Next we join the widths. Find 
the joining point by lapping the top fold 
of the plait at the end of the front width 
over on a line with the first row of tacks 
on the next width (as shown in illustra- 
tion II.). Allow the width of the plait 
and at the under-fold line make a seam. 
When all the seams have been stitched 
(they are not to be pressed open) fold up 
one and one-half inch at the lower edge for 
a hem, baste and stitch it. Now proceed 
to lay the plaits, beginning at the center 
front and laying them toward the back 
(illustration III.). When the plaits are 
all laid, press them very thoroughly, then 
baste the back seam of the flounce and 
baste the flounce on the foundation skirt. 


"THE SIMPLEST way to attach the 

flounce is by joining it to the lower 
edge of the foundation skirt in an ordi- 
nary seam with seam edges toward the 
outside. After fitting and getting the 
correct length (make all alterations on 
ethe skirt edge, not the flounce), turn the 
seam edges upward and stitch a fold of 
the lining material on flat to cover them. 
A plaited tunic or a child’s skirt—any 
kind of side plaits, 
in fact—would be 
prepared and made 
in this same man- 
ner. 

There is just one 
more point about 
this skirt (and oth- 
ers like it) that I 
may explain; that is 
the making of the 
placket where there 
is no seam. In this 
case it is at the cen- 
ter of the front gore 
of the foundation or 
drop © skirt. Cut 
down at the cen- 
ter as directed on 
the pattern. Now 
cut a_ lengthwise 
strip of the same 
goods two and one- 
half inches wide and a trifle more 
than twice the length of the placket 
opening. Stitch this strip down one 
edge of the opening and up the other, 
the seam toward the inside; a continu- 
ous facing, it is called. At the lower 
edge of the placket opening make the 
seam very narrow, gradually widening 
it to about a quarter of an inch. The 
continuous facing stitched in place is 
shown at illustration IV. Turn under 
the other long edge, then crease the strip 
through the center and hem the edge 
down on the inside, making it quite 
even with the stitching of the seam. It 
may be stitched by 
machine, but will be 
far neater if hemmed 
down by hand.° The 
facing is to be turned 
under on the right- 
hand side of the placket 
opening and outward, 
as an underlap, on the 
left-hand side. Sew on 
the little ball and sock- 
et snap fasteners that 
always prove so satis- 


FOLDING THE PLAITS 


IT A LENGTH of 
belt webbing to the 
waist, attach the foun- 
dation skirt to it at the 
regulation waistline 
and get the correct 
draping and _ length. 
Drape tunic from up- 
per edge of belting fora 
high waistline, allowing 
it to extend a seam 
above the belt, then 
Se turn this seam under 
ee and stitch at fold edge, 
to the edge of the belt. 
ANNETTE WILSON. 
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Vag How Much 
e/7 “Are Your’ 
~, leethWorth? 
WELL-KNOWN dentist fixes 
the lowest money value of a 


set of teeth at $1,280. How much 


greater is the value of yours? 


Don’t under-estimate your teeth. Keep 
them at their highest value by semiannual 
visits to your dentist and the use of 


Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Sample of either for 2c stamp. Address I. W. 


factory andconvenient. | 


Lyon and Sons, 527 West 27th Street, New York. 
Look for Free Tooth Brush Coupon in, Each Package 


1 Pkt. Sweet Peas, Finest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixture 
1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 
1 Pkt, Sum. Cypress, BurningBush 
1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Best Double 
1 Pkt. ClovePinks, SpicyFragrance 
1 Pkt. Swt.Alyssum, AlwaysBlooms 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, An Old Favorite 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, Red, Pink, White 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Exquisitely Colored 
y Send 10c to pay packing, postage, eto., 
and we will mail these 10 pkts. selected 
seeds with full instructions, in a 200 


rebate envelope which gives 
you more than the seed. FREE 


OUR GREAT sf&c'45 CATALOGUE 


SENT FREE—OVER 200 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 500 Springfield, Ohio 


FIVE FULL SIZE PACKAGES, 


marvelous and striking 
varieties. Giganticin size, 


richest and unique colors. PAN IES 


SEND 10 CENTS to help pay postage and 


packing and receive this 
big Introductory Collection of Pansies; guaranteed 
to please, and our handsome Seed and Plant guide. 
To help you grow the biggest and finest FREE 
flowers we will mailyou our Pansy booklet . 
Mention this paper. Send to-day. Don’t wait. 
GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO., 2363 Rose St., Rockford, Illinois 


“How to Grow Roses” 
—a book every rose- 
lover should have. 10 
chapters tellin g about 
soils, planting, growing, 
pruning, etc. Not a catalog. 
Price 10c postpaid includes 25c 
coupon good on first $1 order. Our 
1915 Rose Guide, offering nearly 
400varieties—the cream of theworld’s 
best roses, FREE. Send forit¢oday. 
The CONARD & Jones Co., 
Rose Specialists. Over 50Yr. Experience 
Box 49, West Grove, Pa. 


VICK’S. “=, GUIDE 


For 66 years the leading authority 


Art Rose Poster 
STAMPS 


cent free with 


Now a Yeuotable, Bower — uae For 
eeds, Plantsan ulbs. You nee 
Ready it. Send for free copy—today. 1915 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
8 Stone Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 
Prui 
TK€CS Sram ues ani = Ten 
rubs, et fr 
Ss h ru bs Nursery to you. pune Cents 


anteed first-class stock, 


true to name, free from 

Roses disease, and money Each 
refunded if not satis- 

factory. Mlustrated catalogue, big variety—FREE, 


POMONA TEN-CENT NURSERIES, tnc., 126 Granger Ave., Dansville, N. Y. 


OSES 2 NEW CASTLE 


is the name of our famous book on rose culture. 
Magnificently printed in actual colors. Gives ex- 
pert advice to amateur rose growers. Describes 
our famous hardy roses—the best for home plant- 
ing in America—and tclls how to grow them. A 
wonderful book and_ the most instructive of its 
kind published. It’s FREE. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 214, New Castle, Ind. 


in small or large lots at wholesale / 
prices, Catalog and Green’s Fruit 
Y BookK—FREE. Green’s Nursery Co, 
15 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 


, ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


40designs ail steel. Han 
aa than wood, more durable. 


nig re yon moneys nae for free cata- 
AN and and special prices. 
HIN © KOKOMO FENCE MACH, CO. 

405 North Street, Kokomo, Ind, 


Boleros, Blouses and Dresses 
Woman’s World Patterns 


circular flare skirts appearing in the latest 

costumes, one might be led to suppose that 
gypsies held sway. The bolero is always wel- 
come, as it is adaptable to different occasions and 
can be made so easily out of very little material. 
A dainty blouse is made of wide shadow lace so 
fashioned that the border hangs loose over the 
girdle, giving the bolero effect. 

A very effective costume for informal gather- 
\A, ings combines an accordion-plaited skirt with a 
satin bolero, the same color, and a guimpe of 
chiffon or lace. In most cases the edges of the 
satin are bound with the same shade of silk braid; 
this and buttons make popular trimming. 

While most of the stylish frocks show strict 
simplicity, the severity is relaxed occasionally to 
admit of some piece of rich trimming—a corner 
filled in with a heavy metal embroidery, a small 


neste from the number of boleros and 
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Down 


the Chute 
to the 
Laundress! 


No washings to worry 
you. 


No hard work to tire 
you. 


No scalding suds to 
ruin your hands. 


There is a laundress in 
the house when you use 
P.anD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap because— 


It works while the clothes 
soak. It needs no back- 
breaking help from you. 
It requires only cold or 
lukewarm water. It alone 
gets the clothes sweet 
and clean. 


And the beauty about it 
is, you can keep this 
laundress all the week to 
do your general cleaning 
and make things easier 
for you than ever before. 
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WHITE 
Naphtha Soap 
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border across a panel embroidered in bright silks. 
But these touches must be placed correctly and 
have just the right amount of contrast so that the 
tone of the whole costume is not disturbed. 

For everyday needs the shirtwaist dress has 
proved itself indispensable. The designs shown 
have reduced some 'of the newest lines to very 
practical usage for the home dressmaker. 


LADIES’ OVERBLOUSE. No. 6989—This 
number includes both patterns No. 1 and No. 2. 
Model No. 1 has a jackét front and back, hanging 
in a straight panel over girdle; sides end beneath 
a folded belt of satin. There are no sleeves, as 
blouse is intended for wear over any shirtwaist or 
other specially made blouse. Pattern is cut in 
sizes small, medium and large. Medium size 
requires 114 yards of 36-inch material, with 1 
yard of 27-inch satin for sash. Price, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESS. No. 6985—In the costume herewith il- 
lustrated the bolero is cut without seam under the arm, so that 
lace flouncing can be used in a straight piece. The foundation 
skirt is a three-gore model with lower section attached, and this 
has a small kick plait at each side. The tunic is also a three- 
piece design. Pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Medium size requires for skirt section, 114 yards of 
27-inch velvet, 454 yards of 40-inch satin for the rest of 
the dress, 2 14 yards of 16-inch lace flouncing for the jacket, and 
134 yards of 36-inch lining for foundation gores. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 6983—The sleeve and side body of 
this model are cut in one piece, with mousquetaire gathers 
along the lower part of the sleeve. The front and back of waist 
are in overblouse effect, stitched to the side bodies. The skirt 
is a one-piece circular design and may be in round length or 
shorter. Pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 234 yards of 54-inch material, with 114 

. yards of 40-inch chiffon; 74 yard of 36-inch satin for girdle and 
54 yard of 36-inch lining for same purpose. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 
Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 6972—The girdle breaks the line of 
sides and back of this new “chemise”’ tunic. This tunic is worn 
Over a guimpe to which sleeves are attached and which is faced 


for the small yoke. There is an underskirt made with three 
gores and a straight lower section. Pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires for tunic-over- 
dress, 2 yards of 54-inch material; for sleeves and lower skirt 
sections, 154 yards of satin 36 or 40 inches wide, 2% yards of 
36-inch lining for foundation gores of skirt. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. Nos. 6974-6975—The ornamental fea- 
ture of this stylish waist is the cape which is attached at neck 
and armhole and which hangs loosely over the girdle in the 
back. Skirt has two gores and is gathered across back, and 
has either raised or regulation waistline. Waist pattern, No. 
6974, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust’ measure. Medium size 
requires 1 34 yards of 36-inch figured goods and 1 \ yards of 36 
or 40-inch plain material. Skirt pattern, No. 6975, is cut in — 
sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Medium size requires 254 


_yards of 44-inch material. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. - 


Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 


Showing the Latest Styles 


All at Ten Cents Each 


LADIES’ DRESS. Nos. 6968-6969—This 
model has the raglan sleeve which extends to the 
neck edge and forms a shoulder yoke. The fronts 
are gathered to this yoke; the back is plain. The 
closing is in the center of the front and the neck, 
which is slightly open, is finished with a flat collar. 
The sleeves, shaped to the arm, may be long or 
short. A cuff is provided for use with either fin- 
ish. The skirt has a deep yoke, seamed at each 
side and closing in front, and below this a box- 
plaited lower section, which can be shortened to 
form a tunic instead of a skirt. The waist pat- 
tern, No. 6968, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 234 yards of 
36-inch material. The skirt pattern, No. 6969, 
is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires 27% yards of material 44 


LADIES’ DRESS. Nos. 6960-6961 — This 
model of shirtwaist style is gathered around the 
neck, with high, straight collar and with a large 
armhole in which the sleeve is inserted with 
stitched seam. Closing is in the front of waist 
and the sleeve ends in a band and a frill. The 
skirt has four gores and a deep yoke in the back 
and at the sides. The front gores extend in panel 
effect to the waistline, which may be raised or 
regulation. Round length or shorter may be used 
for the lower edge of this skirt which measures 2 14 
yards around in the medium size. The waist 
pattern, No. 6960, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 2 34 yards of 
36-inch material. The skirt pattern, No. 6961, is 
cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Mediuni size will require 234 yards of material 


inches wide. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESS. No. 6966—This dress may be plain or 
dressy, according to the material and color used for its develop- 
ment. The blouse has a diagonal closing in front and a drop 
shoulder with plain sleeve long or short. The skirt has a yoke 
which is seamed at each side for fitting purposes and closed at 
the side of the front. The lower portion, cut with four gores, is 
arranged with a single wide box plait in the center of both front 
and back. The dress pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 4% yards of 44-inch material 
with 3% yard of 18-inch satin for trimming. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ OVERBLOUSE. No. 6989 (No. 2)—These handy 
garments are worn with shirtwaists of dressy character and 
with simple guimpes, especially when intended for evening 
frocks. The front of this bolero, cut out in a deep round at the 
neck, is joined by the shoulder seams to the back, and tied by 
ribbon bows at the hips. All free edges are bound with 
braid and may be trimmed with fur or with swan’s down. 
The pattern is cut in sizes small, medium and large. Medium 
size will require 11% yards of 36-inch material, with 5 yard 
of satin 27 inches wide for tie ends. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


44 inches wide. 
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Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. No. 6979—The blouse has a diag- 
onal front closing and two small tucks at each shoulder. The 
sleeves may be made long or short and finished with a cuff. 
Fronts are attached to small shoulder yoke formed by an exten- 
sion of plain back. Skirt has three gores, side front closing and 
two box plaits in back. Pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 4 yards 44-inch material, 
with 34 yard 27-inch contrasting goods to trim. Price, 10 cents. 
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To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 
Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 
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White magic 
on mirrors—— 


I always clean my 
mirrors with Bon Ami 
—it’s so easy! 


I simply apply a thin, 
wet lather of Bon Ami 
—let it dry for a mo- 
ment — then wipe it off 
with a dry cloth. 


Every mark, smudge 
and speck disappears! 
And there are no ob- 
stinate, damp smears 
left on the glass, either! 
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Bon Ami comes off dry—that 
prevents smears and does 
away with all slow, laborious 
polishing and rubbing. 


Bon Ami is real white magic 
in my home. A little touch 
—a little rub—and presto, 
how things shine! Glass, 
nickel, tile, enamel, alumin- 
um, brass, tin, paint! 


Have you tried Bon Ami 
Powder yet? 


It is regular Bon Ami, ground 
to a fine, soft, velvety pow- 
der which turns to a nice 
white lather at the touch of 
awetcloth. Itwon’t scratch. 
It comes in a handy can with 
a hole in the top. 


Your grocer hasitnow. You 


may like it even better than 
the cake. Why not try it? 


Made in both cake 


and powder form 
THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 


“Hasn't aN 
scratched t : 


Far alt thy 
Fire Kinnnky 
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The Isolated Woman 


Continued from page 4 


the carrying out of them is going to cost 
him a whole lot of money—more than 
he can afford. But it is going to be 
proved to him that he can afford nothing 
so much as the making of a happy, con- 
tented wife and daughter. It is not 
urged that the farmers are stingy. They 
give freely for the education of their 
children, and often they strain every 
nerve to pay taxes or the interest on 
the mortgage. The trouble is that while 
they have been vitally interested in life, 
they have not been made to see the abso- 
lute necessity of their wives and daugh- 
ters feeling the same interest. Often 
the wife’s share in the farm proceeds has 
been merely something to eat, a roof over 
her head, and clothes such as a city do- 
mestic would scorn to wear. These 
things have made her bitter at heart, as 
all unpaid laborers are bound to be, but 
now, thanks to the government’s interest 
in her welfare and to the general awaken- 
ing as to her condition and her needs, she 
is no longer to be neglected. 

Yes, the next two or three years are 
soing to see a great change for the better. 
Technical information will be given direct 
to rural housekeepers by local circles to 
be formed by Federal and State organ- 
izers. The woman who joins one of these 
circles will learn many things of which she 
knows nothing now or only imperfectly. 
Beside the special subjects already men- 
tioned, she will be fully instructed in the 
food value of milk, sugar, meats, fish, 
fruits, vegetables and eggs; in bread- 
making; she will learn the economical use 
of meats; cheese and its uses in the diet; 
how to prepare canned fruits, preserves 
and jellies; the preparation of vegetables 
for the table. It is well known that the 
illness caused by bad cooking and the 
monotony of diet on American farms is 
great, to say nothing of the waste en- 
tailed by the lack of economic methods. 
The rural housekeeper will have the bene- 
fit of a complete training in the best 
results of all those nutrition investiga- 
lions of the government experiment 
stations which are now merely put into 
pamphlets which the average farm wom- 
an never sees; and, though she can have 
‘these pamphlets for the asking, they 
probably would do her little good without 
such practical demonstration as it is now 
proposed to give her. 


Texas Moving Steadily On 


LREADY Texas has taken hold of 

this big problem in a way that will 
afford other States a good object lesson. 
Texas is proceeding on the theory that 
farm women must have outdoor as well 
as indoor knowledge of affairs, in order 
that they may take an interest in the life 
about them and fit themselves into it. 
The Lone Star State is trying to teach 
the farm woman how to live, and it is 
beginning at the right end of the prob- 
lem—with the girls. Of late years the 
American farmer’s daughter has not been 
taught to milk cows, feed chickens, 
calves and pigs, and she has known noth- 
ing about gardening or orchard work. 
In former times she was made to under- 
stand these things and she liked them. 
So Texas is beginning all over again and 
in an up-to-date way, to make up this 
sad deficiency. At every step insistence 
is being made upon the fact that the best 
of all lives is that of the farm. In a big 
school which lately has been opened the 
girls are not only taught drawing, music, 
history and modern languages, but bot- 
any, zoology and floriculture. Much of 
this latter is conducted out of doors. 
The girls learn the care of the hen and-her 
brood, what are the best layers and set- 
ters. They are given direct care of tur- 
keys and ducks. They are made to 
understand that food doesn’t mean 
merely breakfast, dinner and supper, but 
what is best to eat and how it should be 
prepared for the table. In this school, 
girls—hundreds of them—are out every 
day milking cows, handling sterilizers 
and separators and machine churns. 
They are out in the orchard, pruning, 
spraying or picking fruit. They are out 
in the garden, weeding and hoeing. Also 
they are indoors learning the chemistry 
of food stuffs, the nourishing qualities of 
this vegetable or that cut of beef. They 
are sweeping, dusting, bed-making, sew- 
ing and washing dishes or clothes, as- 


sisted by cheap and simple modern 
devices for labor-saving. Each girl 


Fashions for Young People 
Woman’s World Patterns 
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HILD’S DRESS 
No. 6992—This 
little frock has 

one-half the sleeve cut 

in one with each front 
section and the other 
half of each sleeve in 
one with the back. 

The closing is at the 

side of the front, the 

neck square and the 
sleeve of three-quar- 
ter length. The pat- 

tern is cut in sizes 2, 

4, 6 and 8 years. 

Medium size requires 

1% yards of material 

36 inches wide. Price 

of pattern, 10 cents. 


BOYS’ 
DRESS. 
The pattern of this 
dress for little boys is 
cut in sizes 1 and 2 
Medium size 
requires 114 yards of 
material 


RUSSIAN 
No. 6981— 


44 inches 


wide. Price, 10 cents. 


BOYS’ SUIT. No. 6962—Very novel 
and entirely lacking in the freakishness 
of many new designs is this handsome 
suit. The coat fastens with a single but- 
ton at the neck and flares below, display- 
ing the vest, which is high at the neck, 
with front closing and two small pockets; 
the back is of lining. The trousers, made 
without a fly, are open at the knee. The 
pattern is cut in sizes*4, 6 and 8 years. 
Medium size requires for coat and 
trousers, 134 yards of 36-inch material; 
for vest, °4 yard of 27-inch material and 
34 yard of 36-inch lining. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ COAT. No. 6973—This coat 
is made with raglan sleeves, extending to 
the shoulder. The pattern is cut in sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Medium size 
will require 17% yards of material 54 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


MISSES’? COLLEGE COAT. No. 
6980—The model shown has a small col- 
lar and revers at the neck or merely a 
small roll collar when the double-breasted 
closing is used. The coat, which flares 


at the bottom, is of three-quarter 
length and has either slash or patch 
pockets. The pattern is cut in sizes 


14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Medium size 
will require 2 4 yards of 54-inch material, 
without nap. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ ONE-PIECE APRON. No. 
6993—Simple and serviceable this apron 
has no seams except what the narrowness 
of the material may require. There is a 
short dart under each arm and the clos- 
ing is in the back. Pattern is cut in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Medium 
size will require 1 yard of material 36 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of chest. Address, 
enclosing price. Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


The Isolated Woman 


makes her own clothes. Best of all—and 
here is the crux of the whole matter—the 
girl is learning how to do all these things 
in a way that will not reduce her vitality 
and her joy of life, but really to add to 
them. - For modern domestic science 
teaches her how to perform more work 
than her mother does without breaking 
her back, and also how to have and enjoy 
goodly rest periods during which she can 
have the benefit of reading, music or 
other entertainment—not merely as a 
pupil in school but in her own home. 
When these young women go out on the 
farm they will bring to their labors a zest 
that is rarely found there at present. . 
They will know how to vary their work 
and their lives so as to banish monoton- 
ous drudgery. They will know how to 
make and have money of their own 
and, better still, how to spend it to 
advantage. 

In North Dakota there has been es- 
tablished a somewhat similar institution 
for the training of young farm women. 
In that State they are trying to show 
that there is little a woman cannot do 
on a farm if she sets herself to it and 
calls modern science to her aid. In both 
Dakotas women have gone to farming on 
government land and often have proved 
as successful as men. 


What the Motor Car Does 


Now, ALL these things are good, par- 

ticularly the intelligent interest and 
fostering care of the government, and 
they will help to bring about a new and 
wonderfully improved order of things in 
rural homes. But even if they should 
fail—if the State should prove too stingy 
to meet the nation half way in its benevo- 
lent plan of appropriation, the farm 
woman need not despair. For already 
there are at work agencies that are going 
to lighten her load. As a matter of fact, 
in many districts rural isolation is not 
what it was ten years ago, thanks to the 
automobile, the trolley and the telephone, 
and these scientific. aids to the isolated 
are expanding every day. Go into any 
small town—a county seat of two thou- 
sand or three thousand population—and 
see in the streets the rows of motor cars 
which have brought people in from the 
farms, perhaps ten or twenty miles away, 
for shopping, visiting or a peep at the 
“movies.” To those who have not kept 
abreast of such evidences of prosperity 
and the wiping out of distances these 
sights are a revelation. 

““T used to be awfully lonesome on the 
ranch,” said one woman on my tour of 
investigation—‘*‘no company, no amuse- 
ment, nothing. But now we can all get 
into our car of an evening and run into 
town, twelve miles away, in half an hour, 
and spend an hour or two with our 
friends or go to a motion picture show or 
a church fair or a concert. And, oh, the 
joy of dropping all the cares of the house 
at the end of a hot day and rushing 
through the cool, bracing air down the 
smooth road! It makes us feel as happy 
as children.” ; 

Besides these there are other leavening 
influences—the farmers’ institutes, the 
college extensions and the Grange lec- 
tures—which are doing much to educate 
rural women and make them see that 
their condition in life is not hopeless. 
And for amusement in the home another 
factor has entered of late years—the 
music-making machine in its various 
forms, with its enlivening songs and its 
laughably inane or soberly instructive 
monologues, and that influence is going 
to extend still farther. 

So be of good cheer, you isolated worm- 
an of the ranch and the range. Cease 
your revolt and sit down to plan how you 
may receive and enjoy the benefits of 
science which reaches out its hands to 
you from over the prairie and the moun- 
tain. For, as surely as the sun will rise 
tomorrow, these things will come to you, 
to help you in your caily toil and to make 
you at home in the world. All that your 
city sister now enjoys you will enjoy, 
and more—for, looking down her dull 
brick perspective, she cannot. see the 
blossoming bough, the ripening corn, the 
sparkle of the dew upon the leaves and 
grass, or the river rippling in the wind. 
Down in her narrow street these things 
are shut out from her and the sky and the 
stars. Envy her no longer—your herit- 
age will be greater than kers, your life a 
fuller one, . 


Pretty One-Piece Dresses | 


At Ten Cents Each 


Pretty 


© 1915S, M. S. Co. 


Homes 


All Around You are Furnished Here on Credit 


No References 
One home in nine, the country over, has a 
charge account here now. Your neighbors 
have them. Some of the prettiest homes 
around you are furnished here on credit. 
There is no red tape. When you ask for 
our catalog we open an account. Wesenda 


79° BringsFineDresser 


Order right from 
this paper and try 
for 30 days. 6 


Our 
Price $7798 


Only 75c Monthly 
if you decide to 
keep this dress- 
er. It is a true 
Colonialdesign 
made of select- 
ed hard wood 
and finished in 
perfect imita- 
tion of genuine f 
quarter - sawed 


i) an 


Credit Card with the catalog. Then order 
any time anything you want. 


A Year to Pay 


We send each article on 30 days’ free trial, 
subject to return. If you like it we charge it 
to you, allowing a year to pay. Then save 
up 2 or 3 cents daily. Send us alittle each 
month. And all the time you are using what 
you pay for. 

No contract, no security, no interest, no 
aeiate) price, It is just as easy as to buy for 
cash, 


Novel Prices 
Our prices will astound you. We buy for 
the millions so we buy very low. We save 
you five profits by selling direct. Our prices 
will average one-third less than stores. 


New Book Free—Our Spring Bargain Book 
is just printed. It shows 5160 things for the 
home, many in actualcolors. It costs us $l 
per copy, but we send it to you free. Sendus 
yourname and address. We will mail you 
then this mammoth book with everything 
known for the home. And your Credit Card 
will go with it. You must have it—write to- 
day. Cut out coupon now. 

Be sure to ask for Book of Spring Styles for 

omen also. 


$l 


| oak, rich golden = 
color, highly 
glossed. Plank Q6)) —- . 
top is 38inches * i 
long and 20 inches wide. Notice the rounded 
upper drawers and full length drawers under- 
neath. Front posts are gracefully shaped, 
tapering into deep-cut carved claw feet. 
French bevel plate mirror is 20 inches long 


IRLS’ DRESS. No. 6970 
—This natty frock is 
made to slip on over the 

head without other opening 

than the deep round of the neck. 

With the frock is a one-piece 


A Dollar Book 


Picturing 5160 Things in 


Furniture 
Carpets—Rugs 
Draperies—Linens 
QOilcloths, etc. 


Carpenters’ Tools 
Silverware 
Chinaware—Clocks 


guimpe. The dress Pa ee and 16 inches wide, and is supported with Buby'Cabe rad cS apron 
cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 — comune op ae standards. Shipping Refrigerators Gumersds=Pichires 
ears. Medium size requires weight about 100 lbs. 
38 dress, 2 yards of 44-inch No. 57F4B129. Price........--.. 95 Pay 3 Cents a Day 
> 


36-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. : | : 3 a seen mee (834) é 
5 : . 35th Street, icago 

CHILD S DRESS. No. 6971 = i é Mail me your Spring Furniture Book. : 
—This little frock is made with 9 gs Also the books I mark below. 5 
a long-waisted blouse closed : g ----Stove Book. _....Watches and Jewelry. 8 
diagonally across the front. ; ----Spring Styles for Women. é 
The open neck is filled in by a ern @ 5 ‘ 
small shield and trimmed with EM 4) ert’! scmepacsscs 5 pe ’ 
afaneyicollar. The, straight 1166 W. 35th Stre_t, Chicago § Write plainly. Give full address. 5 
skirt is plaited all around and Check which catalog you want. t 


closed at the side of the front. 
The dress pattern is cut in 


| 


sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. Medium ‘§ cite san me ee eee eS ee eee ee er 
size will require 2 yards of : Have you replied to an advertisement this month? If not, . 
ber a Sei as ch look over the list again and send for booklets, or whatever 1 
27 inches wide for the trim- + is offered. You will learn much that is to your advantage. — 
ming. Price of pattern, 10 cents. i Always speak be Waris Tonle: 

en in i iss ans ns ts nn ne 


GIVEN TO YOU... 


This useful Mission Rocker would cost you $8 or $10 at retail. We give 

it to you with a $10 purchase of foods, soaps, toilet prepar- 
ations and other household s 3 
supplies (choicest quality, 
fresh, pure) direct from us, 
the manufacturers. If you 
don’t need a Rocker there are 
1700 other high-grade articles 
you can obtain the same 
way—furniture of all kinds, 
carpets, rugs, stylish new 
lingerie dresses, coats and 
Mission others. 


LS Big Catalog FREE 


se purchase of Products 7 . 
Send for it today. It describes 
our hundreds of money-saving offers in full. Shows how you 
can furnish your home and clothe yourself without any 
expense whatever, just by buying needed household supplies 
direct from us instead of at the store. 


MISSES’ DRESS. No. 6988—This 
plain school dress has an untrimmed 
blouse with neck slightly open, small 
collar and plain fitted, long sleeves. Skirt 
has a deep yoke with three-gore lower 
portion attached to it. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Medium size requires 33¢ yards of 44- 
inch material and \% yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 6967—In this 
pretty frock the fashionable tunic is 
adapted to the use of juniors. The 
blouse and tunic are in one piece, with 
very wide armholes. The sleeves and 
side bodies of the blouse are cut in one 
and the open neck is trimmed with a wide 
collar. The separate skirt has a panel 
front and plaits. The dress pattern is 
cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Medium size requires 1 14 yards of 44-inch 
plain goods and 2% yards of 36-inch 
plaid. Also % yard of lawn 27 inches 
wide for collar and cuffs. Price, 10 cents. 


QLRPATTERN ORDER] 


Woman's World Magazine Co., Inc. 
107-111 Crmvron S*. Curcaco, IL. 


_MISSES’ DRESS. No. 6976—The 
fronts of this bolero may be turned back 
to form revers or buttoned across the 
front if preferred. Over the plain under- 
skirt is worn the tunic which is slightly 
open in front and is of circular cut. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 
years. Medium size requires for tunic 
and bolero, 2 4% yards of 40-inch material, 
7% yards of braid; for blouse and skirt, 
3% yards of material 40 inches wide and 
¥% yard-of lining for upper back gores 


PATTERNS 


Ne SIZE 


Send me, postage prepaid, your Big 
Catalog No. 49. 


Fill out this coupon and mail it to our nearest 


of skirt. Price of pattern, 10 cents. address today, or write a postal mentioning this a ce 
magazine. Over two million people profit by AD VETIITITITITTINTITITETITT LEE 
using our Catalog and you will profit too. Send (ADT) RE ie ries ve eset Ot acyatiines ps sass 


the coupon and see! 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of chest. Address, 


enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. Ss a es ee 
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This Fine 
Upholstered ROCKER 


For Selling 
oly 0 


7-Bar 
Boxes of 
Highest 
Grade Toilet 


sear § shown 
elow 


at 50c 


Per Box. 


Just sign the Coupon below, giving refer- 
ences and we will send you the 30 boxes of Soap 
together with the Rocker, and allow you thirty days 
to sell the Soap before sending payment. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. If shipment is not satisfactory, 
it can be returned at our expense. 

pep. B 43 


GROFTS & REED €0., chicaco 


SasshisiTia icieuisaoauigssastd eis eee 
CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. B 43 Chicago, III. 
Please ship to my address 30 7-bar boxes of Assorted 
Soap and Rocker No. 90228. I will pay the freight and 
agree to sell the soap at 50c a box and send you $15.00 
within 30 days. 


Name 


Street Address__ 


e-beam hl 


Post Office. 


State 


— 
Give two business references below. 


CUEUET2I0NSOEESS 


quernesencr 


AUSSEORODARUUNSUOUSOAUOOUCCAUSUSEUONUOUUONSUSOSOUUGECECUGEAULUSUREEEAUG (269 )inuan 


14c—PENNANTS—14c 


A rare opportunity to decorate your 
room. Full size, 15x36 inches, made of 
best felt in correct colors and lettering. 
Give Ist and 2d choice: Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Ind., Ill., Texas, Pa., Mont., 
Gol ON] Y., Mich. Mo jan: D Ae 1a., 
Minn., Ohio, Wyo., N. C., Va., Ky., Cal., 
Wis.,S. D., Ala., Tenn., Neb., Columbia, 
Cornell, Smith and U. S. A. While 
they last we will send them prepaid for 14c 
each or $1.50 a doze WOMAN’S WORLD 
MAGAZINE CO., 107S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 


AGENTS- 200° crom: 


Foot Scraper and Cleaner— 
Needed on every porch and outside 
doorstep. Right nowis the time to 
sell it—A winner. C. P. Draper, 


Mass.., first order for 200. C. A. John- 
son sold 40 in 1% days. W. A. Parker 
sold 92 in 444 days. Earl Hayward, 
N.Y., order for150. W.W. Harpster, 
Pa., made $27.45 in4 evenings. Write 
quick for terms and free sample, 


THOMAS SCRAPER CO. 
9491 West St., Dayton, Ohio 


= 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. 
m. Less than agents’ prices. Shipped 
m2 on approval. If you want to keep 
it, send us $4 a month, Our 
booklet is worth sending for be- 

cause it tells you how to save 
— $48.00. It's FREE. 

e=1 J Typewriters Dist’s Syndicate 


= 166-Y 97 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Dress Goods 

and Hosiery 
Big Textile Mills want ambitious 
men and women everywhere to 


show latest dress fabrics and hos- 
iery. 400 patterns. Easy sales. Values 
beat stores. Earn Big Money. Allor 
spare time. Complete sample outfit 
starts you. Call at our mills, or write 


Steadfast Mills, Depl, 25 Cohoes,N.Y¥ 


‘Throw Your VOICE! 


Into the next room, down cellar or any- 
where. Fool your friends, lots of sia bee 
is a little 
Ventrilophone,*,2,**: 
that fits in the mouth and cannot be seen. 
Boysor Girls can use it. Also Complete 
instructions on use of Ventrilophone 
& Artof Ventriloquism. Price 1 cts 
ROYAL NOV. CO. Box 44S». Norwalk, Conn 


[ NE E () BRANCH MANAGERS 


$5000 


rs 
Ii. 


CaN@ 


(4 


for my world-wide mail-order busi- 
ness. Operate from yourhome. Spare time. You 
should make $50 weekly. Experience unnecessary. 


0. A. BUTLER, 235 Factories, TOLEDO, OHIO 


EARN THIS ROCKER] 


Simple House Garments 
All Patterns Ten Cents Each 


0984 


ADIES’ DRESSING... SACQUE. 
No. 6990—This fancy sacque has a 
double-breasted closing in front 

and two tucks at each shoulder. In the 
back two smaller shoulder tucks extend 
from shoulder to waist, the material pass- 
ing loosely below the belt. The sleeves 
may be of plain bishop design, gathered 
into a band at the wrist, or they may be 
shortened to the elbow, shaped in a point 
and finished with a graceful ruffle. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires with 
short sleeve, 234 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, 314 yards of edging and 2% yards 
of insertion. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE. No. 
6978—The plainest form of the dressing 
sacque is shown in this simple garment, 
the ribbon binding of the edges of the 
closing being the only trimming. The 
neck has a wide collar, with double points 
in front and square across the back, and 
the sleeves may be either plain and open 
at the wrist or fullin bishop style. Eider- 
down flannel, albatross, cashmere and 
other woolens are suitable materials. Pat- 
tern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires with 
plain sleeves, 254 yards of 36-inch goods 
and 5 yards of ribbon. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 
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LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS. No. 6984 
—This pretty frock has a plain blouse 
with center front closing and small roll 
collar at the neck. The sleeves are of 
bishop design, and may be made long or 
short. The skirt has seven gores and is 
gathered across-the back, while the clos- 
ing is placed at the left of the front gore. 
Front and sides are plain and fitted to fig- 
ure. The pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. For medium size 
it will require 4% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial and 4% yard of 27-inch contrasting 
goods for trimming. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS. No. 6991 
—Plain in every line, this natty frock 
shows a blouse with side front closing and 
a small tuck at each shoulder in front. 
The sleeves may be long or short and are 
of bishop type. The seven-gore skirt may 
be plaited or gathered on in back as pre- 
ferred. Closing is at side of front panel. 
Pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size will require 5 
yards of 36-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ APRON. No. 6986—This 
pattern is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires 3% yards of 36-inch material and 
25 yards of banding. Price, 10 cents. 


Address, 


enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. 


New Coiffures 
Featuring 
Cameo Styles 


By JULIE BOTTOMLEY 


For illustrations see page 10 


HE NEW COIFFURES, designed 
for spring, anticipate the new wide- 
brimmed hats that are promised, 

and are more elaborate than those that 
have been popular during the two seasons 
just past. Fashion decreed waved hair 
last fall and it has been an easy transi- 
tion from the wave coiffure to the waved 
coiffure with curls added. 

As it happens, wavy hair is becoming 
to every woman, and curls are becoming 
to many—but not to every woman. Cer- 
tain types of faces look best without 
either, and for them coiffures, unwaved 
and uncurled, are to be chosen. For, no 
matter what the fashion, independence 
as to style—the choosing of the most be- 
coming rather than the most fashionable 
coiffure—gives a fine distinction that al- 
ways makes itself felt. 

Three beautiful styles are shown here 
which convey, very clearly, three differ- 
ent ways of managing the hair, in keeping 
with the mode, and provide a choice as to 
waved or unwaved, curled or uncurled 
tresses. Each woman must “experiment 


. for herself, not forgetting to profit by the 


opinion expressed by her friends. Noth- 
ing can do so much in the way of en- 
hancing the good points of the face as the 
right coiffure: 


Waves and Short Curls 


HOSE who create the styles say that 
they have looked to the work of art- 
ists in cameos for inspiration. We have, 
therefore, a variety of what are called 
“cameo coiffures”’ having even, carefully 
placed waves and short curls. The latter 
are sometimes featured, appearing as 
short ringlets about the face and in the 
back hair. For evening wear occasional 
clusters of longer curls are worn when the 
coil at the back allows them to nestle 
against the neck. 

Those who have light shades of hair 
(and especially decided blond types) 
wear the more elaborate styles with many 
fluffy curls, better than their dark-haired 
sisters. Dark, glossy hair looks well in 
evenly laid waves, smooth puffs and very 
short curls. ‘‘Fluffiness” is to be left 
completely out of consideration in dress- 
ing it. 

The three views at the top of the pic- 
ture on page 10 show a beautiful cameo 
coiffure on the ‘head of a blonde. To 
dress it, all the long hair about the face 
and neck is waved and the short locks 
curled into ringlets. The back hair is 
combed up and arranged in a long, soft 
coil on the crown. The front hair is 
combed and pinned into the coil and the 
ends, separated into °many strands, are 
curled into many short, tight curls. 


For Thin Hair 


IF THE NATURAL hair is not abun- 
dant enough to make a full coil, a light 
support of crinkly hair, or of wire, is 
placed on the crown and the hair spread 
over it. And if the natural hair will not 
curl, it may be replaced with very satis- 
factory acquired curls that may be 
pinned on. This coiffure displays the 
fashionable parting on one side. 

For the dark-haired, side and front 
views show a lovely coiffure with smooth, 
regular waves, and the back hair ar- 
ranged in a soft, long French twist. The 
shortest of smooth, glossy curls follow 
the contour of the coil at the back, and 
the few stray locks above the ears are 
neatly curled. 

In the lowest coiffure no curls or waves 
distract the attention from a rich adun- 
dance of hair. It is coiled at the back 
and combed in a pompadour at the front, 
where the lines about the face are soft- 
ened by pinning in the short ends and 
locks in inconspicuous, curved lines at 
each side. The coil of hair must be care- 
fully placed so that it will supplement 
the good curves of the head without 
accentuating the homely ones. 


| Embroideries for the Household | 
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Stamped Materials Supplied at Prices Given. Transfer Patterns of De- 
signs, 10c Each. Address Needlework Dept., Woman’s World. 


THE BUSY home-maker finds a cap an absolute necessity. Slipped on 

over the hastily brushed hair in the morning, the more careful dress- 
ing may await a more leisurely and convenient time. The cap, No. 
521, is made of fine white lawn and is in one piece. The edge is worked in 
buttonhole stitch, the inner outline of the leaves in over-and-over stitch. 
The leaves are filled in with punch work, a revival of an old Italian embroid- 
ery stitch that closely resembles drawn work. The large needle for making 
this stitch, also working directions, will be sent with the stamped material. 


No. 521—A One-Piece Cap of sheer white 
lawn. Lawn stamped for embroid- 
ering and cap outline, 25 cents. 
Cottons for working, 10 cents. 


THE LINEN centerpiece, No. 523, has the edges 

buttonhole scalloped with cotton having a decided 
twist and moderately heavy, that the work may pro- 
gress rapidly. Make a line of running stitches just 
inside the stamped outline, then pad slightly at the 
thickest part of the scallop and nearer the upper than 
the lower outline. Pad the small leaf sprays with the 
padding cotton and work these and the eyelets and 
stems with the soft cotton that has no decided twist. 


No. 523 — Centerpiece with design to match tray cloth; size, 20 X 20 
inches. Stamped linen, 45 cents. Cottons for working, 20 cents. — 


HERE is a capital example, in centérpiece No. 524, of 

the modern idea in needlework designing. Straight- 
forward, we might callit. Straight lines and large graceful 
curves are its characteristics and the designer does not feel 
obliged to cover the entire space of linen but places single 
motifs effectively and connects them by some line—in this 
case the curved line of eyelets. Do not forget to run 
around the outline of each eyelet before punching it or 
beginning to work the over-and-over stitch. Use the same 
thread (not padding cotton) to.do this, and it is not. neces- 
: sary to fasten off and cut the thread ’at each eyelet, but 
No. 522 — Oval Tray or Platter Cloth, 12 X 18 inches. Design carry it over to the next. Embroidery workers when 
stamped on white linen, 35 cents. Cottons for working, 15 cents. beginning with a new end take only a few running stitches 
where they will be later covered by other stitches. 


HE OVAL-SHAPED piece of embroidered linen 
has several possibilities. It may serve under a 
large platter or will look handsome on an oval tray. 
Cloth, No. 522, has a modest design of the always 
effective eyelet-work, combined with just enough 
satin-stitch to give variety. 

Centerpiece, No. 523, is embroidered with the 
same design adapted to the circular shape. Match- 
ing sets of decorated linens are very popular. The 
number of pieces varies according to the house- 
keeper’s needs or desires. Pieces of this kind may 
be laid over the usual tablecloth, or luncheon or tea 
sets may be of the requisite number for the service 
and dispense with a tablecloth. A luncheon set 
may consist of an embroidered centerpiece from 
20 to 27 inches wide, one-half dozen 12-inch plate 
doilies and the same’ number of 6-inch tumbler 
doilies. Ordinary napkins may be used with a 
set of this kind. 

Another variation is the tea set consisting of a 
larger centerpiece (according to the size of your 
table, they are usually 45 inches across, special sizes 
are larger, really a circular, embroidered cloth) and 
square tea napkins with the motif of the centerpiece 
embroidered in one corner. There are no doilies 
with this set. Perhaps the housekeeper usually 
would prefer a few matching pieces to the set rather 
than the larger number, and spend her time in mak- 
ing several sets of different design. In fact, even 
the single centerpiece adds much distinction and 
attractiveness to the table. 

All these pieces are stamped on a good quality of 
all linen—well worth the work that is to be put on 
them. The linen is torn, not cut, regardless of how 
the warp and weft run. If you have ever had experi- 
ence with sheets that were cut into lengths instead 
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No. 524 — Centerpiece; size, 20 X 20 inches. Design stamped on white 
linen, 45 cents. Cottons for working, 20 cents. 


of being torn, you will realize what a saving of vexa- The working cottons are a well known and absolutely reliable made- 
tion the torn method is. The pieces will launder in-America brand, and different kinds and sizes for working each piece 
absolutely straight. to the best advantage are selected and sent out to your order. 


Won’t Spoil 
These Pretty 
Wash Fabrics 


Most women know 
that dresses made of 
Parkhill wash fabrics 
keep their freshness 
and color as long as 
they last. It is one of 
the reasons why Toile 
du Nord is so generally 
selected for children’s 
clothes. 


Ginghams 


The charming designs, fast colors and 
durability have no equal 
for school wear. Make 
your own wash dresses of 
it if you want them be- 
coming and serviceable. 

For afternoon wear ask 
to see Imperial Cham- 
bray and Parkhill Fine 
Ginghams. Buy these 
from your retailer. ‘Look 
for the yellow thread in 
the selvage.”’ 


Write to us for Samples 


PARKHILL MFG. CO. 
Dept. 10, Fitchburg, Mass. & nugere me 
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A Sale At Every House 


AGENTS 


COINING MONEY 


\) Brandnew proposition. The 
Wendell Compressed Air 
Washing Machine, Excels 
work of high-priced ma- 
chines. Weighs but 2 Ibs. 
Customers excited. Profit 
200 per cent. 


AMAZING INVENTION. 


WORKS LIKE MAGIC 


Cleans tub of clothesin3 minutes. Squirts hot water 
and suds back and forth through the clothes driving the 
dirt right out. A childcanuseit. F, Hughes, of San 
Francisco, made $21 first 8 hours. 

T. F. Speakman, ouragent at Gainesville, Ala. put 
86 machines out on trial. All were kept and paid 
for. Profit $30 in 2 days. 

L. M. Parker, Glen Allen, Ala., put 108 Machines 
out on trial. Sold 107. Profit nearly $L00inSdays. Act 
quick. Territory going fast. Business supplies the 
capital, Writetoday. We want 200more Agents, 
General Agents, Managers. WENDELL VACUUM 
WASHER CO., 596 Oak Street, Leipsic, Ohio 


Home Weaving PAYS 


$50.00 To $150.00 A MONTH making 
new Rugs,Carpets, etc. out of old carpets, carpet 
ween rags, old clothing, etc. on a Deen Steel 
Built Automatic Fly Shuttle 
Loom. Beginnersmake money from 
the start. This Loom Sener No Pre- 
vious Experience. Our FREE BOOK 
**Weaving For Profit’’ tells all about what 
fs needed, what to do, how to buy the loom, 
gives prices on lots of looms and all kinds 
of Rug Machinery. Send for it today. Costs 

F but_Iittle to start right in your home, 
een Loom Co. 720 Seventh St. Harlan, Jows 


DAINTY DRESS FABRICS 


Ladies Can Earn Money 


and enjoy their work by selling our line of staple and 
fancy wash fabrics in their towns among friends a id 
neighbors. No moneyrequired. Reference necessary. 
Goods delivered free. Our agents enthusiastic over 
the beautiful line and their results. Send at once for 
particulars and secure your territory before it is taken. 


OLD COLONY TEXTILE CO., 288 Broadway, New York City 


EMBROIDERED TOWEL 


For 12c in stamps we will send anyone this 
handsome, hemstitched, stamped huck 
towel, 18x27; also catalog of stamped novel- 
ties, dress goods, etc. Will take on a few 
AGENTS at liberal commission tointroduce 
our big lines. Send for particulars, 


FREEPORT MFG. CO., 77 Water St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Every Mother’s Baby Book 


Ihave reared to.strong manhood and womanhood 10 healthy 
children, ana being anxious for every woman to learn my 
healthful methods, I will send my 64-page BABY BOOK con- 
taining all necessary information for Sc to cover handling and 
postage. As one of every two babies dies in infancy, every wo- 
man should order my book which has been edited by three leading 
doctors. Send only 5c and I will mail book in plain wrapper. 


MRS. ROSENA- HILL, 70-35th St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


> LEARN TO EARN 


Learn ladies’, children’s hairdressing (incl, 
marcel waving, complexion improvement, 
maniecuring, etc., by home _ correspondence 
course, easily. Many women, all ages, are earn- 
ing $15 to $50 weekly. Book, 100 pages, FREE. 
ELIZABETH KING, 74 A, Station F, New York City. 


Opportunities That Should Interest You 


AGENTS WANTED 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BORAX SOAP 
Powd. Big money. H. Ward & Co., 218 Institute, Chicago 
MEN—WOMEN—GET GOV’T JOBS. LIST OF POSI- 
tions open, free. Franklin Institute, P-73, Rochester, N.Y. 
NEW HOUSEHOLD LABOR SAVER. QUICK SELL- 
er. 100% profit. Cary-Dane Co., 102 W. 101st St., N. Y. 


DOES $25 WEEKLY LOOK GOOD TO YOU? NEW 
or old agents. S. Mfg. Co., 20 U. Warren St., N.Y. 


SPARE TIME WORK OR AGENTS’ SIDE LINE. 
Supplies free. Good-Hope Co., Washington Bridge, N.Y. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. . STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept . D, 112 S. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


LOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGENTS MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog, 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


$1.00 EVERY HOUR YOU WORK. New High Grade 
Kitchen Tools—Sell on sight. Exclusive territory. Write 
today. A. & J. Mfg. Co., 74 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


AGENTS TO TAKE ORDERS FOR VISITING AND 
Business Cards; make $3 to $6 daily; sell at sight; com- 
plete outfit free. L.D.B. Wilkinson, South Bend, Ind. 
WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s con- 
tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kans. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK* SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton,O. 


ENGESSER MADE $42.50 JN 8 HOURS WITH 
Plateless Daydark taking Photos direct on cards, finish- 
ing instantly. Experience unnecessary. Trial proposition 
Free. Daydark Specialty Co., Dept. D, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENT—GREAT OPPORTUNITY TO BE PERMA- 
nent representative iargest manufacturers high gradesoaps 
and toilet goods. $25-$75 weekly. - Write for immediate 
appointment. E. M. Davis Co., R-67, Davis Bldg.,Chicago 


AGENTS, MAN OR WOMAN AVERAGE $35 WEEK- 
ly selling Women’s Wear, Dress Goods, Silks, General Dry 
Goods! Profits liberal! Repeat orders. Big catalog Out- 
fit Free. Nat’l Imp. & Mfg.Co.,Dept.18,425 B’dway,N.Y. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and all expenses to introduce our guaranteed poultry 
and stock powders. Address Bigler Company, X395, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


AGENTS — NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY TO 
sell our big line of snappy Aluminum Specialties. $20 to 
$80 weekly. Sales Course Free. Write quick for territory. 
Div. W, American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, Ill. 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE 
best paying propositions ever put on the market. Some- 
thing no one else sells. Make $4,000 yearly.-Address E. 
M. Feltman, Sales Mgr., 548 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. ‘‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.” “Big Profits.’ Sellat sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Card Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
by distributing free samples to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. The Favori Company, 
1088 West St., Dayton, Ohio. 


NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED TO MAKE $$$$$ 
as our General or Local Agent. Household necessity 
saves 80%. Permanent business. free sample, credit. 
Pitkin, 493 R Street, Newark, New York 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 933, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


AGENTS: NEW GAS GENERATING COAL OIL 
lamp. For homes, stores, lodges, churches, halls. Costs 
1/,9 cent per hour to operate. Low priced. $60 weekly 
easily earned. Big profits. Special terms. Sample free to 
hustlers. KeroSafe Lamp Co., 1288 West St., Dayton, O. 


OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS. BEST SELLING 
Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on the 
market. Quick sellers, big profits. Deal direct with a 
large manufacturer. Send stamp for particulars. Free- 
port Mig. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGENTS—HERE’S THE BEST LINE OF FOOD 
flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc., ever 
offered. No capital needed. Complete outfits furnished 
free to workers. Write today for full particulars. 
American Products Co., 549 W. 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS WITH AN INCOME OF $25 
to $50 a week. Let us start you in the plating business. 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Nickel. Complete, practical Low 
Price Outfits furnished. No experience required. We teach 
you Free. Send Postal Today for Particulars. Gray & Co. 
Plating Works, 623 Gray Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


$60 WEEKLY TO DELIVER “KEROSAFE” LAMP. 
Burns common coal oil (kerosene). 300 candle power— 
Low Priced. Portable light. Costs 14 cent per hour to 
operate. Every home needs one. Big profits for agents. 
No experience needed. No capital required. Credit 
given. Hinkson sold 24 first week; West, 3 first night. 
Write today for terms of free sample. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
1188 West St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


WOMEN MAKE MONEY INTRODUCING Priscilla 
Fabrics, Hosiery, Raincoats. Spare time. Samples Free. 
Get particulars. Fitzcharles Co., Dept. 66, Trenton, N. J. 


CAMERAS 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
of my magazines, American Photography and Popular 
Photography, which tell you how to make better pictures 
and earn money. F.R. Fraprie, 684 Pope Bldg., Boston. 


COINS—BOOKS—STAMPS 


I PAY FROM $1 TO $1500 FOR THOUSANDS OF 
rare Coins, Books, Paper Money, Stampsto 1901. Certain 
Mint Marks bring over $100. Post quickly. Ill. Circular for 
2 Stamps. Vonbergen (Est. 1885) Dept. 7, Boston, Mass. 


DAHLIAS 
DAHLIAS—S800 KINDS. CATALOG FREE. GEO. L. 
Stillman, Dahlia Specialist, Westerly, R. I., Box W-5 
FOR THE LAME 


THE PERFECTION EXTENSION Shoe for any person 
with ashort limb. No more unsightly cork Soles, irons, etc., 
needed. Worn with ready-made shoes. Shipped on trial. 
Write for booklet. Henry W. Lotz, 313 Third Ave., N. Y. 


PLAYS—LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, RECITA- 
tions, Drills, etc. Allsorts of Entertainments for Schools. 
Catalogue free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago 


HELP WANTED 


BECOME CHAUFFEURS. $18 WEEK. Sample lessons 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. P-806, Rochester, N. Y. 


BE A DETECTIVE—BIG PAY; EASY WORK. Write 
Wagner, 1243 Lexington Ave., New York. Dept. 363. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how.. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
jobs. $65 to $150 month. Write for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept.P-63,Rochester,N.Y. 
WRITERS WANTED AT ONCE TO SEND US 
poems or melodies for new songs. We can compose mu- 


sic and arrange for publication immediately. Dugdale 
Co., Dept. 154, Washington, D. C 


WE ARE DISTRIBUTING FREE PACKAGES OF 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder and want reliable men and 
women to help. Earn $15 weekly. No cash needed. 
C. Ward Borax Co., 214 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOVERNMENT MATRONS WANTED. $60 MONTH- 
ly. Free living quarters. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis. 


WANTED, APRON MAKERS. HOME WORK. SEND 
15c (no stamps) for pattern and prices. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood Shops, 442-A E. 61st St., Chicago. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WOMEN—GET U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS $65 TO 
$150 month. Write immediately for list of positions open 
to you. Franklin Institute, Dept. P-61, Rochester, N. Y. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATER- 
ials furnished; No canvassing. Particulars for stamped-ad- 
dressed envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. We help 
those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 13 Page Bldg., Chicago 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOV’T FARMERS WANTED. $720TO $1,500 YEAR- 
ly. Free living quarters. Write Ozment, 105I’, St. Louis. 


THOUSANDS GOV’T JOBS NOW OBTAINABLE. 
List free. Franklin Institute, Dept. P-62,Rochester, N. Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139, Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


WANTED. RAILWAY MAIL, CLERK-CARRIERS 
and Rural Carriers. Examination soon. I conducted exam- 
inations. Trial Exam. Free. Write Ozment, 105, St. Louis. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS—EARN 
$25 to $100 weekly. We can positively show you by 
mail how toincrease yoursalary. Prospectus free. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 13, Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS OF ABOUT 
300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. There isa big chance here‘for 
you, sure and generous pay, life-time employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-927. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES SEW AT HOME, DURING SPARE TIME; 
Good ray; No canvassing. Particulars for stamped-ad- 
dressed envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. G, Kalamazoo,Mich. 


HOME WORK 


a Se eee 
WORK AT HOME, SPARE TIME, ADDRESSING, 
mailing, distributing, etc., for mail-order house; establish- 
ed 17 years; $5 to $20 weekly opportunity; no canvassing 
required; permanent; sample catalog, particulars free;send 
10c for postage, etc. Monroe, 350 Como Bldg., Chicago. 


MAGAZINES 


DO YOU READ MAGAZINES? OUR BIG MONEY- 
Saving Club Catalog Free. Write today. Agents Wanted. 
Write for full particulars. J. M. Hanson-Bennett Mag- 
azine Agency, 223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


MOTORCYCLES 


MAKE YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE BY USING 
our attachable Motor Outfit. Fits any bicycle. Beats 
them all. Book Free. New and second hand motorcycles 
$35.00 up. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 52, Galesburg, Kansas. 


Some Adventures in Courtship 


Continued from page 10 


were in the fresh air all the afternoon, 
and I was as pleased with his suggestion 
to take supper in town as a child with its 
first invitation to a party. He asked 
where we should go. I hesitated at 
naming a, high-priced restaurant, al- 
though I knew from the position he held 
that he could well afford the best.. I sug- 
gested a well known restaurant, quiet 
and refined and not high-priced. How it 
came about I never could tell, but we 
wound up at a small restaurant, I might 
better say eating house, in the business 
section oi the city. However, I was feel- 
ing hungry enough to enjoy anything, 
and I decided to lay my feelings aside and 

naxe the best of this rather pitiable end- 
ing tc our trin. 

WV:sions 6. my jast supper with Harold 
at one o: tne best cafés surged through 
my mind, put I stifled the feeling it 
aroused. I remembered from sundry 
noon-day lunches in this restaurant, that 
it was noted for a very dainty dessert, 
and I decided this would redeem the 
plainly served meal. What was my sur- 
prise, when, the first part of the meal 
over, and rather hastily, I thought, Jim 
picked up the check, arose from the table, 
and, lingering a moment until I gathered 
up my gloves, led the way to the door. I 
followed him with the rustle of the cards 
from my castle filling the air. I tried to 
reason out this queer action. Perhaps he 
was not used to taking women out; either 
this, or he had an utter absence of the 
sense of fitness. But in spite of my efforts 
to excuse him, other little things came to 
mind. I remembered his calling upon me 
with a collar frayed at the edges; with a 
tie showing creasings of many knottings. 
My thoughts here reverted to Richard 
and I could not repress a smile of amuse- 
ment at the wide types. This man was 
probably worth six or seven times what 
Richard would ever be worth financially. 
I tried not to be hasty or unkind in my 
censure. 

One night he took me to his home to 
call upon his mother; and I wondered 
vaguely why she had done nothing to 
change his ideas on certain things; she 
seemed so different. We had several 
outings after this, but in most cases the 
expenditures were restricted solely to 
carfares. Christmas was approaching; 
here, I thought, would be the test. My 
thoughts reverted tenderly to expressions 
of regard I had received from other 
friends. Some of them I still had, such 
as loved books, handsome boxes and 
baskets that had contained fine candies. 
The broad satin ribbon that had adorned 
an immense bunch of violets from Harold 
still iay in a corner of my neckwear 
drawer. 

Christmas eve came and I arrived 
home tired with my preparations and 
planning. I had spent-weeks embroider- 


. 


ing a handsome gift for my new friend as 
an expression of my regard. It was at- 
tractively wrapped ready for mailing, 
but, womanlike, I wanted him to take the 
initiative in the matter of giving. Eag- 
erly, expectantly, I awaited his gift to 
me. This was the season of the whole 
year, when a man could show his regard 
for a woman in this way. He knew that 
I loved flowers. Many times on our 
various trips the presentation of an inex- 
pensive bouquet would have brought me 
a pleasure far beyond the value of the 
flowers. 

I found awaiting me on this Christmas 
eve a small, square envelope addressed in 
his handwriting and containing a card 
bearing the season’s greetings. Not a 
scratch of the pen expressed any personal 
wish. Side by side with it lay a four- 
pound box of the finest candies the city 
could produce from a man I had met but 
six times. This may seem a wretched 
trait in a woman—to judge a man by his 
gifts; but after long experience I have 
found that it is just by these little atten- 
tions that a man expresses his real self. 

I tried. by every means to prove that I 
had judged him wrongly. I had known 
him a little over a year, during which 
time he had said things which led me to 
believe, to my utter consternation, that 
he really looked upon our friendship as an 
open door to marriage. By comparison 
with the men I had really cared for, and 
their attitude toward me, I could not 
help but see the utter ludicrousness of 
such a situation, and its one and only end. 
I saw the last frail support of my castle 
of cards fall to the ground amid mingled 
tears and laughter. My feelings had not 
been sufficiently aroused in this instance 
to leave any scar. Indeed Harold had 
taken such a strong hold on my affections, 
I felt his place would never be filled. My 
only feeling now was an added sense of 
sadness that a man, who could have been 
so likable, and of so much use in the 
world, should be dwarfed to a most pitia- 
ble condition by this one overwhelmingly 
ignoble trait. 


MY LAST experience happened over a 

year ago. ‘Today I have relapsed 
into my prosaic but not altogether unin- 
teresting mode of life. I am finding an 
active joy in all things worth while. Not 
every life is destined to find its perfect 
complement, and less than this to me is, 
at the best, undesirable. At least, I can 
find solace in the fact that I have made 
the most of each opportunity that pre- 
sented itself, and have tried conscienti- 
ously to find the path that would lead to 
a happy marriage. If I have failed, my 
consoling thought is that perhaps just as 
beautiful flowers of usefulness grow in 
the path I am destined to tread, and it 
lies with me to gather them if I will. 
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MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


—— SS eee 
GET FREE BOOK “HOW TO WRITE PHOTO-Plays.” 
\ Suarantee results, Elbert Moore, Box 772-YN, Chicago 


WE TAKE MSS. IN ANY FORM; CRITICISE FREE; 
sell on commision. Story Rev. Co., Box 33, Smethport, Pa. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $100 EACH; 
all or spare time; experience or correspondence course un- 
necessary. Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati, O. 


_GET FREE BOOK OF VALUABLE INFORMA- 
tion about profits and prize offers writing Photo-Plays. - 
Chicago Photo-Playwright College, Box 278 L.C.,Chicago 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
TRY DELIGH11 UL “K” FACE CREAM. BY MAIL 


50c, or sample 10c. Kay Co. 919 N. Menard Ave.,Chicago 
NURSING Easily Learned at Home. Catalo Free. Phila-. 
delphia School For Nurses, 2230 Chestniit oe, Phin Pe 


SPEND SUMMER gathering insects. I pay big pri es. In- 
structions. Send stamp. J. Sinclair, D o7 Los Anrelgh a 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired, | Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog l’ree. 
American Training School for N urses, Chicago, IIl. 


OLD COINS 


EE eee 
OLD COINS BOUGHT. $2 TO $600 PAID FOR HUN- 
reds of Coins dated before 1895. Send Ten cents for our 
new illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Get Posted. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


$50 PAID FOR HALF DOLLAR 1853, NO ARROWS: 
$5 for 1878 Half S. Mint; $100 for 1894 Dime S. Mint. 
eras aluevis eae pba Get posted. Send 4c. 
et our Illus. Coin Circular. Send : i i 
Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Tex. ne ees 


PATENTS 


ee SE Se eee 
PATENTS. BOOKS & SEARCHES FREE. SEND Mod- 
elor drawing for search. Highest references; best results. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
Our four books sent free. Patent secured or 
Fee Returned. Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PAY! $600,000 MADE BY CLIENTS. 
A Wonderful 127-p. Book: “What & How to Invent— 
Proof of Fortunes in Patents” that every inventor should. ° 
have, & can have, Free. Send Model for Free Report. 
E. E. Vrooman & Co., 833 F., Washington, D. C. 


SEEDS 


TEN PACKAGES OF SEEDS FOR 25c. SEND 25c 
and we will send you these seeds: Zinnia, Poppy, Portu- 
lacca, Wallflower, Sweét William, Summer Cypress, 
Petunia, Ponderosa Tomato, Early Spring Cabbage, 
French Breakfast Radish. Our 1915 Garden Book will 
help you. English or German. Free on request. 
German Nurseries & Seed House, Box 19, Beatrice, Neb. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—WIRE & WIRELESS & STATION 
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UNITARIANISM . 
THE MODERN RELIGION. LITERATURE FREE, 
Associate Dept. E, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 
$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples. 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1009 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


His Little Sweetheart 
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thick pieces of bread, with plenty of but- 
ter. Uncle Ben, having eaten to his sat- 
isfaction, leaned back in his chair. 

“Well, Maria, what’s this *bout that 
young Chalmers? What’s he up and 
done now?” he drawled. 

Aunt Maria fairly bristled. 
Mrs. Jenkins told mé last night, that 
Sarah Todd’s sister told Henry, and 
Henry told her, that Bob Chalmers”— 
she lowered her voice and spoke with dire 
prophecy in her words—‘‘that Bob 
Chalmers was going to marry that gad- 
away flirt, Miss Alicia.”” And she leaned 
back triumphantly to watch the effect of 
this piece of news on her husband. 


“Why, 


NEITHER looked at Elizabeth Ann 

until they heard a dull splash, and 
saw the piece of honey-spread bread drop 
to the tablecloth. Uttering the faintest 
little ery, Elizabeth Ann covered her face 
with one small brown arm and crept out 
of the room. But Aunt Maria thought 
that she was escaping punishment for the 
dropped bread. 

Once out on the porch she sank down 
by one of the big round pillars and leaned 
her face against it. But she didn’t cry; 
Elizabeth Ann seldom cried when things 
were troubling her; she just thought, and 
thought, and by and by the troubles just 
sort of went away. But the trouble to- 
night was she couldn’t think. The foun- 
dations of her little world were rocking, 
and she could hear the stones of her 
faith come crashing down around her 
ears. She kept her eyes steadily on the 


biggest lilac bush at the gate, and some- 
thing about it brought back a memory. 
“He said I was his little sweetheart,” she 
said aloud, but the biggest lilac bush only 
nodded in the breeze. And then in her 
heart a strange feeling began to grow, 
and grew until she thought it would 
strangle her. But she didn’t know the 
meaning of the feeling. When one is ten, 
one never knows the meaning of things; 
one can only feel. A hatred of Miss 
Alicia, as strong as the love for her had 
been, drove the love out and took its 
place. She couldn’t help it. She tried to 
fight it off, but it conquered her. 

“Tt was her, it was her fault!”’ she said, 
fiercely, “he just couldn’t help it!” 


UT AS SHE sat there alone on the 
step, the myriad voices of the night 
came to her, and finally, somehow, in 
some way, the very bitterness of the feel- 


ing wore away. She heard the wind in, 


the poplars by the porch, and the same 
wind dancing and whispering in the tall 
grass across the road. A night bird rose 
screaming from the meadow to the south, 
and a cricket chirped incessantly in the 
pansy bed at her feet. She watched the 
stars come out of the darkness, and she 
counted them one by one. 

“Elizabeth Ann, Elizabeth Ann!” 
called Aunt Maria. Slowly she got to her 
feet, and again she looked steadily at the 
biggest lilac bush. Then a strange little 
smile came over her face. 

“She reached so much farther than I,” 
said Elizabeth Ann. 


The Fairy in the Web 


up and ask you to forgive me for being 
such a beast the other night when I ran 
into you with Gordon. You were glad to 
get my cable, weren’t you? And it was 
natural that Gordon should meet you.” 
He looked down at her, worn, tired, but 
with face gravely sweet. 

“Child,” he said, “‘I’d better have left 
you in the web Prissy Fox spun. Your 
innocence would have extricated you 
from that. But this—oh, I can free you; 
but it isn’t the same. To him, maybe, 
but not to the world.” 


"THE LIGHT that had come to her face 
at sight of him died out. She stared 
at him piteously. 

“Once I told you that the writer thinks 
only of himself. What he is doing fills 
his world. He sees only the people that 
walk across the pages of his pad. If I 
had not been so filled with the writing of 
my book that it left me a vacuum, I’d 
have realized how contemptible it is to 
tie a girl up in matrimony just because 
she happened to be willing to further the 
interests of a book. 

Mavis’ eyes filled with tears. To hide 
them she turned from Stevenson, took off 
gloves and coat and hat, laid them on the 
table. The little strangled sob that 
escaped her drifted past the table to 
Stevenson. 

“Mavis!’? He drew her into his arms. 

“You didn’t marry me for a book. 
There was something in my own self that 
you married me for. You have given me 
everything and you have got back noth- 
ing. I didn’t even get you out. I wason 
my way to doit.” Her passionate young 
voice trailed, she hid her face on his 
breast. 

“Do what?” he asked, helplessly. 

**Give the lawyer the certificate. Tell 
him that we are married and were 
together.” 

Stevenson’s tired face softened magi- 
cally, was touched to its finest, its best, as 
he looked down at the oval of the girl’s 
face caught in the scarlet flood. From 
magic brain cells where they lay hidden 
picture after picture glided forward. The 
brave young scorn of her as she flung the 
kitten in Prissy’s face, the humble little 
girl who hoped he didn’t mind if “Be- 
loved Wife of James Stevenson” was 
written on her tombstone. He looked 
down at her as he might have looked ata 
rose that he had tended from the day of 
its closely shut little bud to its rare and 
fragrant blooming. And suddenly in his 
eyes there was a torture. The rose had 
bloomed in his garden—but for another. 

“Some friends made my bond,” he 


Continued from page 7 


explained, stepping away from the near- 
ness of her and sitting down on the couch. 
“Blessings as well as woes come in bat- 
talions, sometimes. Gordon’s himself 
again. Did you know?” he threw her a 
searching glance. 


AVIS drew a long, relieved breath. 
She went over and perched on the 
table, picking up the letter that lay there. 
“In the face of all the excitement, it 
falls rather flat that Gordon’s blow was 
self-inflicted. I haven’t seen him, but I 
hear that he got into bed, forgetting the 
light in the hall. Without turning on his 
light, he, in returning to his room, 
slipped down the stairs in the dark. The 
supposition is that he crawled up the 
stairs and into his own bed.” 

“Tt’s nice, isn’t it?”’ her two tricksiest 
dimples flashed. ‘‘It would be too dread- 
ful never to know oneself again, wouldn’t 
it?” Clutching the letter, she got down 
from the table and came to Stevenson. 
Her face was touched with sudden wist- 
fulness. ‘‘Could you—would you tell 
me where you spent the night, every 
blessed minute from the time you left 
Gordon’s?”’ 

Stevenson laughed. ‘Let me see. 
first walked a hundred miles or so. peer 
two I went into a Chinese restaurant and 
had chop-suey. Then I went out and 
walked until daylight.” 


STANDING there before him, she read 

the letter, the wonderful letter which 
said that kaolin in large quantities had 
been found on the tract she had recently 
bought. An offer of twenty thousand 
dollars was made, which offer left the 
home place untouched. 

“It’s jolly good luck for you, Mavis, 
I'd take it.”’ 

“Yes,” she said, “we will. You’ve 
been spending so much on me, and this is 
what Fate drops in our hands. She says, 
“My foolish improvident children, you 
shall not drown in the sea of your folly. 
Here’s a good stout plank to walk back 
to dry land on’.” 

But Stevenson’s face had hardened. 
“Tt is your money, not mine.” 

She threw him 
ffashed like a gleaming sword. She un- 
derstood the nature with which she was 
dealing. She needed all her wit, all her 
power. In false move disaster might lie. 

She went to the window and flung it 
open, letting the cool twilight air into the 
warm room. . “It’s sorter springtime, 
isn’t it? I’d like to see the orchard at 
home, and I’m, oh, so glad it doesn’t go in 
this deal. Every spring it’s like a lovely, 
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fragrant, pink cloak flung on the hill’s 
bare shoulder. I know it is sweet at 
home. A million little green leaves are 
unfolding along the banks of the creek, 
which is singing its spring song of fulness. 
At night, right now, the big star-lit dome 
is fitting down on the mountain tops so 
tight that there seems no world beyond. 
The mountains stand for strength and 
tranquillity and peace.” 

She stood for a moment against the 
window, the tapestry of twilight and the 
great city back of her, to come and again 
stand before Stevenson. ‘‘They will 
give you back what you have lost,” she 
said. ‘‘ Your genius will soar like a bird 
on strong, sure wings. It will come back. 
You know that it will.” Her whole body 
seemed suddenly to lift on the wings of 
her pleading. ‘‘Conditions have fet- 
tered it. I have fettered it. You have 
had to carry me. But it is alive. dt is 
the breath of life to your nostrils. And— 
it isn’t yours. It belongs to the world. 


Your priceless, unfettered best belongs to 
the world.”” Her voice thrilled him. Her 
eyes looked into his and beyond him 
catching their flame from what she saw in 
the distance. 

Stevenson’s nostrils had dilated under 
her words. He was like a war horse 
that scents battle. The listlessness had 
gone from his face, the old look of 
power had returned. But in his eyes 
there was pain. This rose that had 
bloomed in his garden was not his, but 
another’s. This thing that she asked of 
him was impossible. 


“You must not think of me, but of 


Gordon,” he said. 

She came near and nearer. She took 
his face between her hands. “We will 
go,” she said. ‘We will give back to the 
world my man’s genius.” 

In the clutch of his bewilderment, 
Stevenson stared up at her. Suddenly 
his heart gave a great, lunging, joyous 
throb of understanding. 


THE END] 


Opening Jean’s Eyes 
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house talking and silting around, the 
women in one room, the men in another, 
like they always are until somebody stirs 
them up and starts something. 

The women were rocking and talking, 
just being themselves, telling how many 
berries they had put up, how much they 
had to do during haying and such. .The 
men were standing around the kitchen 
spinning yarns and hawhawing, some 
with their feet on the stove-hearth and 
up on chair-rounds, their shoulders 
slouched, with the hands in their pockets, 
but kéeping their heads held stiff, re- 
membering their starched not-everyday 
collars. 

Mrs. Hall flitted around among them 
like one of these brown September butter- 
flies, mixing them up and making every- 
one feel at home. 

The Hiltons came late and with them 
was the stranger Mandy and I had met 
before. Jean introduced him as a pro- 
fessor of sociology in the college where 
she was going to study. She looked sweet 
and dear in her soft white dress. 

She and Mrs. Hall took to each other 
right away. They started in talking 
about college, and it came out that Mrs. 
Hall was a college girl. She seemed real 
interested in what Jean was saying, re- 
calling old times and the way she used to 
do things. Then Jean told her how she 
wanted to go on working for a higher de- 
gree and go into social work. 

Mrs. Hall listened, sympathizing. 

“That’s fine,” she said; “‘that’s what 
I planned to do, but 1 took something 
bigger. I got married and farmed it.” 

Then she bustled across the room to 
talk to David, leaving Jean looking after 
her, surprised and wondering. 

Mrs. Hall began talking to David, who 
was looking big and handsome and easy- 
carrying in white duck, with a comforta- 
ble soft shirt, low and intimate. Mandy 
winked at me, and I knew Mrs. Hall 
must be talking about the letter that 
Mandy had got, complimenting and 
praising, for his face blushed ruddy like 
tanned outdoor faces do, and I could see 
him looking down into Mrs. Hall’s eyes, 
admiring and pleased. 

Jean saw it, too, and looked away 
quick, like she didn’t want to be caught 
looking. But I noticed there was sort of a 
question in her eyes whenever she looked 
at either of them after that. 

Mandy came over to me with a little 
worried pitch-fork wrinkle between her 
eyes. “‘We must not let that college- 
man spoil everything,’ she whispered. 


"THEN she and Mrs. Hall started the 

games. They began with ring on the 
string and kept getting more hilarious 
and care-dropping with Ruth and Jacob 
and “‘going to Jerusalem.”’ 

After that Mrs. Hall put a jiggy record 
on the talking-machine, and Mandy and 
I set the kitchen chairs and table back 
against the wall and opened the door into 


the woodshed. Then the whole company ° 


filled the kitchen and woodshed and fell 
to dancing the Virginia reel, right and 
left six, and Captain Jinks, one after the 
other, with me keeping the talking- 
machine going. c 

David asked Jean to dance with him, 
the first time I had seen him speak to her 
that night, but she refused and kept on 
talking to that professor-man. So he 


turned away disappointed and asked 
Mrs. Hall. And I noticed that though 
Jean talked fast to that man she kept 
watching David all the while. 

Well, Mrs. Hall went into the fun with 
every bit of her singing and jigging with 
the rest and slapping her hands, forget- 
ting everything but dancing. Mandy 
was most as enthusiastic, letting herself 
go like she was a girl again, but she had 
an eye on everything and saw all that was 
going on. And I saw her frown a little 
when Jean and that new man joined the 
last dance. 

Jean did it pretty and neat and exact 
but serious, like an arithmetic example, 
guiding her’ partner, who had never 
done this kind before and went at it like 
most folks do eating olives, careful and 
wondering. 

Then Mandy took things in hand, 
stopped the dancing and we women 
passed around the refreshments. 


WHEN the folks got through eating, 

Mandy rose with the paper she had 
brought up with her. She opened it to 
an article on scientific farming, and read 
about the progress a young man had 
made in it, telling the different things he 
had done and not mentioning any names. 
But when she began describing the farm 
and its improvements, I noticed the 
farmers began to sit up and look knowing 
and surprised; and David was sitting 
fidgety in his chair, with Mrs. Hall be- 
side him keeping her hand held out in 
front of him as if to keep him from get- 
ting up. . 

Then Mandy went on to say that we 
folks all knew this young man, and she 
read part of the letter she had got from 
her son, saying that the Agricultural Col- 
lege had chosen David Ross to give a lec- 
ture to its students about how he had got 
such wonderful results in farming. 
Mandy wound up saying this party was 
in his honor, and she thought all of us 
would feel proud that we lived in Benson 
Hollow, alongside David Ross and his 
improving work. 

Then everybody began to clap and 
cheer and crowd around David. And, he, 
big and flushed and embarrassed, made 
a nice little speech, thanking us for our 
appreciation, and said that he was proud 
to be one of Benson Hollow folks and to 
do his work there. 

Mrs. Hall came up and shook hands 
with David, real interested and praising. 
And so did Jean, but with a surprised, 
puzzled, waking-up look in her eyes like 
she was seeing something new. 

Then that professor-man crowded 
them away and went on to say that the 
whole college had been interested in 
David’s work, and asked him to lecture 
to the department of sociology, also. He 
went on to say that he was proud to have 
met two such big, important people in 
Benson Hollow, and if Miss Hilton would 
give him permission he would tell about 


the work she was going to do next year. * 


He turned around to find her, but 
she stood looking out of the window, 
not listening to him. He smiled a little 
and went over to get her. And as he put 
his hand on her arm, she looked up at 
him dazed, then all of a sudden waked up 
and understanding. 

“Look,”’ she cried, eagerly pointing to 
the valley lying quiet and calm between 


the hills: ‘Look! this is my Hollow. 
Why! this is my master’s degree.’’ And 
she looked across the room and met 
David’s eyes with a bright, happy smile. 


And Mandy turned to me smiling | 


quivery and satisfied, her eyes glad-wet 
and shining. 


The Hidden Blade 
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Staley so interested in getting back the 
coin for you?” 

“It wasn’t for me. It was his coin,” 
said the pickpocket. ‘“‘I never had 
enough money to pay a thousand bucks 
for a thing like that. But I took a fancy 
to it and needed something snappy to set 
off this new ring of mine. I’ve done 
political work and dirty work for Staley 
for years. I’d just done an extra good 
job for him and he thought it would be 
good business to let me wear the coin, 
seeing he could always prove it was his 
by the books and the auction sale. It 
gave him a sort of hold on me. He knew 
I'd never have the nerve to sell it or 
make off with it, ‘but he was some scared 
when I come to lose it. WHe’s a slick 
twister and I’m goin’ to show him up 
before this thing is through.” 


HAVIN G learned all they were curious 
about, Ruth and Northrop left the 
court-room with the luckily recovered 
roll of collection money. Ruth walked 
out as though in a dream, and when 
Northrop called a taxi, she stepped in 
without thinking where they were going 
and sat at his side, trying to order her 
confused thoughts. Both remained 
silent until the taxi chugged up to a 
ferry entrance and ran aboard a Hudson 
River boat. : 

“Why, where are we going?” asked 
Ruth, blankly, looking about dazedly to 
place herself. ‘ 

“We're going over to pick flowers in 
the Palisades if it’s not too dark when we 
get there. We’ve had too much of the 
city and its people. Wouldn’t it be nice 
to be alone with grass and trees, in the 
country, for just a little while, to get a 
good breath of fresh air?” 

“Yes,” breathed Ruth, happily, her 
eyes on the dim New Jersey shore. 

On reaching a quiet stretch of meadow 
on the opposite side, they left the taxi 
and strolled off to the lofty banks of the 
Palisades, where they sat on a rock in a 
tree-sheltered nook and gazed dreamily 
across at Manhattan, breaking into glow- 
ing light as darkness drew in. ; 

“Isn't it beautiful?” breathed Nor- 
throp, his voice trembling with happiness 
as he found himself really alone for the 
first time with the woman he loved. 

“And terrible,” Ruth drew a long 
breath of relief and settled back cozily 
against a tree trunk. “It’s nicer to be 
outside of it all, looking on.” 

““My dream has always been a little 
house right here on the river bank,” said 
Northrop. ‘“‘We would be happier here 
it seems to me, than in the city.” 

“Yes * Ruth hesitated; then—“‘ we 
would.” 

Northrop pressed her hands eestati- 
cally and drew her to him without a 
word. In a moment she was sobbing 
softly, sweetly, on his shoulder. 

It was some time before either became 
conscious of the slip of time. The river 
had become a black ‘gulf, the city a 
sparkling fairyland. Ruth stirred and 
shivered happily. “We must really 
think of getting back,” she whispered. 

- “Yes, we, must,” sighed Northrop, 
“but there is one thing more I would like 
to ask, what kind of a ring would you 
like?” 

“Oh, yes, the ring,” murmured Ruth, 
looking up with star-lit eyes into his. 
“T don’t want anything pretentious like 
the Regent ever again. Get me a simple 
little stone, a sweet little stone, please. 
Let it be unpretending, so no one will 
covet it; a ring that will just be mine. 
Yours and mine.” 

Northrop’s answer was emphatic but 
not audible. 


S THEY strolled back through the 
dew-damp grass Northrop pressed 
Ruth’s arm as she leaned confidingly 
upon his, while with his free hand he 
described a square in the center of the 


tree-dotted meadow, stretching along the © 


Palisades. Neither spoke, but both 
understood that the location of the new 
house had been selected and agreed upon. 
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Of Fact and Comment 


Singing at One’s Work 


UT IN the yard, where I can see him 

as I write, William, our man, is giving 

a general tidying up, and as he works he 
is singing lustily that old tune: “I’ve 
Reached the Land of Corn and Wine.” 
I like to hear him. He makes me think 
of a man I once knew—an employer of 
labor—who had a strange habit in hiring 
men. A man would apply for work, and 
after my friend had asked him the usual 
questions—where he had worked before 
and how long, how much wages he 
wanted and so on—he would all at once 
pop this question at the applicant: ‘‘Do 
you whistle or sing when at work?”’ And 
if the man said, “ Yes,’”’ my friend would 
say: ‘What do you-sing?” And if the 
man replied: ‘‘Sleep Thy Last Sleep” or 
“Come, Ye Disconsolate’’ or some such 
song, he was told to march along. But if 
he said: ‘“Yankee Doodle” or “‘Dixie” or 
something like that, he was put to work. 
My friend used to say that it made all 
the difference in the world what kind of 
music a man stepped to. He did not 
want anyone working for him whose 
work went to solemn strains. There was 
no “ginger” to such work. But if a man 
went about humming ‘Dixie’ or. ‘‘Get 
You Ready, There’s a Meetin’ Here To- 
night,” there would be a swing and a 
motion to everything the man did that 


~ was just what he wanted in his workmen. 


Let Us Try It! 


NOW, I DO not know whether there 
was anything in this whim of my 
friend. He was considerable of a crank, 
and this may have been just one of his 
tomfool notions. If you have ever no- 
ticed it, however, cranks are the most 
successful people in the world—that is, 
the right kind of cranks! So often I 
think of him and of his habit of hiring 
merry songsters, and I wonder if, after 
all, there may not be a good deal of vir- 
tue in the notion. 
A good tune surely helps. Maybe you 


don’t really feel like the tune, but you 


whistle it or sing it as you go about the 
day’s task. It takes up your mind, ab- 


‘sorbs those wayward imaginings which 


lurk on the edge of routine; keeps your 
fancy busy as your hands move; and 
really, after a bit, gets into your blood, 
into the beating of your heart, spreads 


over the wrinkles of your face and paints 
a sunshine there that brightens the room. 

Work is drudgery or it is expression, 
according to the way it is taken up. It 
is not what we do that kills or saves. It 
is the spirit we do it in. And so it may 
be that if we could just finda tune to 
step to, we could step livelier and be less 
worn and weary with the day’s march, 
and get our pay raised and all the rest 
of the things that we desire so much. 


Love’s Risk 


AFTER all, love is the greatest thing in 

the world. Paul was right about it. 
I mean the love of a man and a woman, 
of a husband and a wife, for each other. 

It is the only rational basis for indis- 
soluble marriage. And its rationality 
lies in the fact that it is irrational! 

Where love is, there is no question of 
congeniality, of expediency, of wisdom. 
These things may make a marriage, where 
love is not, or may keep it—in form— 
after love has flown. But where love is, 
all other questions are swallowed up in 
the one great fact. 

To be sure, such a marriage is risky! 
It may not be really love. One cannot tell 
for certain whether it is ‘‘love that hath 
us in its net” or something else. Love 
is hard to diagnose. Then, too, the strain 
may be too great and love may break 
down and disappear. No one can tell. 

For that matter, most good things are 
risky. To bea mother is risky. Who can 
tell what will come to a child or what a 
child will come to? But it is a risk which 
noble. women forever take and become 
the nobler for taking. 

It is so with the marriage for love. 
But if it succeeded only once or twice 
in a generation, it would still, for these 
few times’ sake, be worth all it costs. It 
is the greatest thing in the world. And 
in these days, when so many people are 
trying to rationalize marriage, it is well 
for us not to be deceived by any substi- 
tute which this wise age has to offer. 


American Women Look Younger 


UR WOMEN are carrying their years 
better. Not only is the length of 
lives increasing, but they are making 
their youth last longer. They are raising 
stronger children. There is an uplift to 
the whole race. Many explanations are 


offered, but the big cause underlying the 
whole effect is the improvement of the 
home and the lightening of its drudgery. 
There is now more time for improving 
the members of the family; more time 
for culture and travel; more time for 
civic and other public matters. 

Staying younger is largely a matter of 
keeping interested in things, and, to keep 
interested, there must be variety. So the 
current criticism that woman is flying 
from one thing to another and undertak- 
ing too much and wearing out her nerves 
is not altogether sound. Some of them 
do, doubtless, but they are the excep- 
tions. Woman’s great trouble in the past 
has been routine. Doctors found that 
the reason so many cases of mental dis- 
ease came from the farms was that farm 
women did not have enough interests. 
Their loneliness was disastrous. Now, 
that the farm women have the telephone 
and the automobile and the social socie- 
ties and other means of diversion and 
employment, conditions are improving. 

So, the lessening of woman’s work by 
system and the use of all labor-saving 
devices possible really means that beside 
the enjoyment of better hours she has 
time for things that will broaden and 
stimulate her mind,-bring her in associa- 
tion with other women and give her the 
opportunity to be part of the larger life 
and progress of the age. 


Spring Clothes 


HE REAWAKENING of everything 

in nature stimulates the natural de- 
sire to replenish and refurbish the ward- 
robe so as to be in harmony with the 
freshness everywhere about us, and for- 
tunately, with practical aids at hand, 
this can be done satisfactorily, whether 
the pocketbook be flat or bulging. Your 
magazine this month devotes considera- 
ble space to the season’s fashions, offering 
a fine variety for every member of the 
family. In addition to the display on 
pages thirty-one to thirty-six, there is, 
on page five, a special article that may 


help solve many a mother’s difficulties. 


A WOMAN’S WORLD pattern that can 
be followed with implicit confidence, is 
available in every case at acost of Ten 
Cents. The cleverness of the American 
woman with her needle, and smart, reli- 
able patterns, are the reasons why we 
are the best dressed among the nations. 
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EULAH MARSH jumped from the wagon 
almost before it stopped, and ran up the 
dusty path to the house in which she was 


born. Her mother stood in the doorway, 
wiping her hands hurriedly, but with a smile of wel- 
come on her tired face. They kissed each other 
awkwardly. 

“Seems good to see you back,” said Mrs. Marsh, 
“but I don’t guess you are glad to be back, after 
visiting in such a place as your aunt’s!”’ 

She spoke hopefully, yearning to be contradicted. 
Her daughter instinctively divined her duty, and 
said evasively: “I’m awfully glad to see you again, 
mother. I always miss you so much whenever I’m 
away.” 

She led the way into the house, her mother follow- 
ing and looking at her hungrily. Mrs. Marsh offered 
to take Beulah’s hat, but the girl gently pushed her 
mother into a chair and seated herself near. Her-hat 
lay on her lap and Beulah thrust it through and 
through with her hatpin, as her quick glance took in 
the ugliness of the room and the dreary outlook from 
the window. 

“You haven’t had many chances in your life to 
go away,” said her mother, smoothing her apron 
over her knees in a pleased way. “I was proper 
glad to have you get this chance. I guess it was 
pretty fine now, wasn’t it?” 


OA SS TELL you all about it later,’ replied 
Beulah, jumpingup. “I'll set the table now, 
and $ 

“Set the table!’ laughed her mother. ‘“‘Guess 
you've forgotten a good deal since you’ve been 
living so firie. We don’t unset the table. It’s always 
set.” 

“That’s so,’ muttered Beulah, with a frown. ‘I 
had forgotten. I’ve been away six weeks. Some- 
times it seems like six years, I’ve seen so much.” 

““T hope you haven’t seen so much while visiting 
that you can’t be happy back home with your pa 
and me,” said her mother, who was quick to notice 
Beulah’s frown. ; 

_“T guess not,” answered Beulah, evasively. ‘I'll 
tell you about it while I help you get supper,’ she 
- added. ae ae 

~“Help me gef supper,” repeated her mother, sur- 


-men coming in from the fields. 


prised. ‘“‘Why, I don’t need help. 
You never used to help me before 
you went visitin’.” 
She did not say this last at all 
2 complainingly.. She seemed to be 
simply reminding her daughter. 
“T know I didn’t,” said Beulah, 
quickly. “‘But I’m going to from 
now on. You see—you won’t 
laugh at me, will you, ma—mother, 
I mean, if I tell you that it made 
me feel just awful to see Aunt 
Madge so helpless, lying in a kind 
of chair that tips back and turns 
- into a couch when her back gets 
too bad. I just thought of how 
I’d love to wait on her. Then I 
got to thinking, why not wait on 
your own mother? You see, you’ve been so well till 
you had that bad spell last winter, and I thought— 
O mother, I’m so glad you aren’t sick like her. 
Seeing her that way made me—well, sort of grateful 
for you. And I made up my mind I’d help you more. 
You'll let me, won’t you?” : 

The quick way in which her mother turned away 
did not deceive Beulah. 

“Guess I needn’t have worried for fear your visit 
to your fine relatives would spoil you for the farm,” 
was all the answer Mrs. Marsh made. But her 
daughter understood. 


HE TABLE was set in the kitchen. There was a 

red and white checked cloth, with plain white 
dishes. The bread was cut nearly an inch thick. 
Fully two pounds of butter were in the lump set on 
a plate near it. There was no butter knife. The 
cheese was cut in one huge slab. Several kinds of 
preserves stood about in colored glass dishes. The 
cold pork was still on the platter on which it had 
been served hot for dinner, with the fat congealed 
into a thin cake of lard around the edges. The coffee 
was in the tin pot in which it was boiled—the sugar 
in an overgrown white bowl with a lid. Only the 
cream looked tempting. It was in a red and white 
glass pitcher and its golden thickness redeemed the 
whole unappetizing meal. 

In the center of the table stood a silver-plated 
caster—one of her mother’s wédding presents thirty 
years before. 

The table was set for eight. It was harvest time, 
and three helpers from neighboring farms were there. 
Beulah set the wooden chairs in place. At each plate 
was a red and white fringed napkin in a black bone 
napkin ring. 

Out of the window she could see the five hired 
They stopped out- 
side and washed in the tin basins which stood on the 
bench. Two of them took pocket combs out and ran 
them through their wet hair, roaching it as the village 
barber had taught them. 

They came in noisily, with rough apologies to Mrs. 
Marsh for soiling her white floor. Beulah shuddered 


as she realized how her mother daily scrubbed that » 


floor for those foul boots to mar each time they came 


~in. She had never noticed it before, but six weeks in 


. 


- The Change 
in Beulah Marsh 


A Four-Part Story by Lillian Bell 
In Which Possibilities are Made 


Certainties 


fairyland, with a most wise teacher, had made her 
sensitive to things hitherto not observed. 

Four of these men greeted Beulah noisily: - The 
fifth one, David Cameron, saw at once that Beulah 
had changed. She wore the same brown linen that 
she had gone away in, but there was something in the 
new fashion in which her hair was arranged, in the 
way she held herself, in the quiet dignity of her man- 
ner, that made him realize that her visit had altered 
her. Possibly it was the fear in his heart that this 
would occur, which enabled him to recognize that it 
had come—the aloofness he dreaded. & 
66 OME on, Beul, and set down!’ called the long, 

angular one, named Minton Sells. ‘That is, 
ef you ain’t too grand to eat with us after living 
with millionaires.” 

“Her Aunt Madge is no millionaire,” said her 
mother, quickly. ‘“She’s just plain rich. Beulah’s 
goin’ to tell us about it, while we are eating supper.”’ 

“Don’t hurry her, Mrs. Marsh,” said Minton. 
“Say, Beul, how does it seem to come down to com- 
mon folks?” 

“T don’t intend to come down to them!’ said 
Beulah. She was quivering inside, but she thought 
she was concealing her repugnance to the noisy 
banter. 

Her father watched her with unusual interest. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to eat nothing, Beulah?” he 
asked. 

“Oh; yes,” she said, hurriedly. ‘‘If you’ll hand me 
the carving knife, I’ll cut some bread thin and make 
myself some cheese sandwiches.”’ 

“Cheese sandwiches!’’ said Minton. 
want sandwiches fur? 
supper!” 

“I know it is,” said Beulah, “but every night we 
had supper out on the lawn under the pergola, or if it 
was wet, on the porch, and there were always sand- 
wiches—all sorts of sandwiches, and I got to like 
thém.”’ 

““What’s a pergola?” asked Minton. 

‘A pergola is a kind of glorified grape arbor,” ven- 
tured David Cameron. ‘‘Isn’t it, Beulah?” 


“What you 
This ain’t no picnic. This is 


HE GIRL turned upon him a pair of grateful 
eyes, in which he detected a certain surprise. 
“Why, how did you know, David?’ she asked. 
‘Before I went to Aunt Madge’s, I had never heard 
of one?” 

“My father was a landscape gardener,’’ answered 
the young man. “I’ve seen his photographs. He 
had a lot of them—of the fine places he had planned.” 

“Oh, I'd love to see them,” said Beulah. “I a 

“You haven’t told us much yet, Beulah,” said her 
mother. 

““Well,’’ said the girl, “it’s just tod wonderful to 
believe unless you’ve seen it.’’ She hesitated. “I 
don’t know where to begin!” she said, helplessly. 

“Begin with when they met you at the train,” 
suggested David. 

“Well, Uncle Tom met me with the automobile 
and took me out to the house, which stands on a 
high terrace. The whole town used to be high, but 
they’ve leveled it, all but Uncle Tom’s place. The 


> 
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house is red brick, with white columns in front, and 
all down in front they’ve got an Italian garden.” 

She turned suddenly and looked at David. 

“I know,” he said. “I’ve seen them. Aren’t they 
beautiful?” 

“Yes!” breathed Beulah, “they’re lovely. There 
in the back, where it is level, is an old-fashioned gar- 
den, walled in, ike an English garden, and such 
flowers! Mother, she says you used to love flowers 
and that you tried to have a garden once!” 

Her mother sighed. 


| DID. But your father didn’t care for it and 
grudged me the fertilizer and ay 

“T needed the fertilizer to make a livin’,” said her 
father, abruptly. “In them days, we had to count 
pennies.” 

“Still you could have let her have a garden,” said 
Beulah. 

“No, I couldn’t. I needed her time. She would 
have been fussin’ in that garden an hour or two a day. 
She was great on fixin’ things up and makin’ ’em 
look nice. But looks don’t count, I always told her.” 

“Oh—h!’’ said Beulah. “Then that’s why our 
farm is the ugliest, the very ugliest place I ever saw!” 

‘“« Aw, come now!” said Rawson. “’Tain’t as pretty 
as your Aunt Madge’s 
but it ain’t so worse. 
Ours is just as ugly, 
when you come right 
down to it.” 

“"Thatse juste aol. 
exclaimed the girl in a 
tone of suppressed 
bitterness. ‘‘ When 
you come right down 
to it, they are all 
ugly! And they could 
have been so pretty. 
They are all* built ~= 
down low, in a hollow, 
where you can’t see 
anything, and _ the 
barns and things are 
all stuck close by— 
—oh, I know why you 
dif it! But couldn't 
you have thought a 
little of looks?” 

Her father smiled 
mirthlessly. He ig- 
nored the passion in 
the girl’s tone. His 
hardness and_ utter 
lack of comprehen- 
sion angered her. But 
the anxious look on 
her mother’s face en- 
abled her to control 
herself. 


HE turned away 
and went on, noth- 
ing daunted. 

“The house is the 
most wonderful of all. 
You know Uncle Tom 
and Aunt Madge were 
on their way to Eu- 
rope when she was in 
this wreck and so 
badly burt that she 
has hardly walked a 
step since. At first 
she was crushed in 
spirit, she said that 
she couldn’t think of 
anything but her own 
disappointment. 
Then she made up her 
mind, if she couldn’t 
get to Europe, she’d 
bring Europe to her. 
So she got copies of 
all the best pictures 
and statues from the 
museums she had 
started out to see. She had been studying them up 
before making her selections, so she would recognize 
them and understand them better, and she knew 
just what to send for. 

“The whole inside of her house is filled with things 
that have educated her, she says. But outdoors, 
mother, she has sent for different trees and shrubs 
and flowers and planted them on this big place. And 
she knows all about birds and can tell from their 


singing or the sight of them just what they all are. . 


And she knows about the stars. She has her rolling 
chair tipped back into a couch and she lies there 


‘| CAN COUNT FIVE VILLAGES,"* ANSWERED DAVID. 


looking up at the sky and telling me how some are 
planets and their names and stories about them, 
until I just feel that there never was such a woman 
as my Aunt Madgel’’ ; 

Beulah paused, her cheeks flushed, her tongue 
stammering. 

“*T can’t see how she did it,”’ said her mother. ““We 
were there once on a visit, about seventeen years ago 
when you were only about four years old. I remem- 
ber the house, just as plain, square red brick. There 
weren’t no white columns, nor terraces, nor garden. 
There wasn’t a tree on the place, because I spoke 
about it. I said they needed shade.” 

“Then she had done it all herself!’ cried Beulah. 
“*She never told me that. She never boasts.” 

“Come, boys!’ said Mr. Marsh, rising. “Guess 
you’ve heard Beulah’s story about as long as you 


_ care to.” 


HE MEN rose at this reminder and filed out of 
the kitchen, rather silently. They were im- 
pressed by the girl’s description and their usual noisy 
chaff was forgotten. 
Her mother busied herself with clearing the table. 
Beulah helped her and almost in silence they washed 
and wiped the dishes and set the table again so 


that it would be ready for the four o’clock breakfast. 

When it was all done, the girl went out the back 
door and stood, looking at the farm. She walked 
slowly around the house, staring about her, trying 
to see some way in which the bare ugliness of it all 
could be relieved. The house was unpainted. There 
were no blinds. The roof had leaked, and new shin- 
gles stood out like freckles all over where it had been 
patched. Frogs were croaking in the low, wet hollow 
back of the barn, and hogs were grunting as they 
splashed in its ooze. 

She walked away from the house and down the 


“JUST THINK WHAT YOU COULD DO IF YOU SAT HERE TO DO YOUR WORK" 


road. She did not know it, but David Cameron, 
knowing her habits, had waited for her coming, yet 
now that he saw her, he did not at once make himself 
known. 

Beulah climbed a stile and seated herself. From 
there she could see all over the farm. A hill rose back 
of the sheep pasture. On it, Aunt Madge, had the 
farm been hers, would have built the house. As it 
was now, a giant pine, with spreading branches rose 
like a great sentinel from the brow of the hill and 
was silhouetted against the evening sky. 


4 eV ies a view there must be from the top of 
that tree!’’ she said to herself. : 

The creek, like a silver ribbon wound around be- 
low the big meadow, turned and buried itself in 
among the rocks where a deep pool formed under the 
hemlocks and spruces. Aunt Madge would do some- 
thing with the pool. But Beulah could not forget 
the “slew” as it was called, where the hogs wallowed, 
and which lay between the house and the creek. The 
natural beauties of the farm were as nothing to her, 
because of the ugliness of the house and its unhappy 
situation. 

“Not even a porch!” she said to herself, bitterly. 
“Nor a walk! Just a path—dusty in summer and 
muddy in’ winter. 
Not a shutter nor a 
blind! Nor a coat of 
paint! Not a flower, 
except a row of scarlet 
geraniums and a 
patch of sunflowers, 
because their seed is 
good for the chickens! 
I wish it would take 
fire and burn. up! 
Then he’d have to 
build a new house!” 
The wave of unhappi- 
ness which surged up 
in the girl’s heart 
must find expression. 
She felt stifled. She 
would not hurt her 
mother by explaining 
to her. There was no 
one else. Oh, if she 
could only tell Aunt 
Madge! Wonderful 
Aunt Madge, who 
would understand. 

She jumped down 
and ran so. swiftly 
down the road to the 
house that David 
could not hail her. 
He started after her, 
then reflected. 

“Better let her have 
it out,” he thought. 
“‘She’ll need me later, 
and when she does, 


I’m there. I'd only 
fret her tonight. I’ll 
wait.” 


Beulah, all uncon- 
scious that any sym- 
pathy or understand- 
ing lay near at hand, 
seated herself in her 
room and poured out 
her heart in a letter to 
her aunt. 


HEN her aunt’s 

reply came, 

Beulah read it with 
beating heart. 

“T sent for you, 
dear child, because I 
felt that it was in you 
to become dissatisfied 
with the narrow ugli- 
ness of your environ- 
ment. I wanted to 
help you.to pull your- 
self out of it. I know that farm well. I have been 
over every inch of it. I know.the house, too, and if 
you will do it, you can make the whole place beauti- 
ful and attract to yourself beauty-loving friends, 
who will hear of your work and find you out. ~ 

“T had to battle with your grandfather when I was 
a girl, just as you will have to conquer the obstinacy 
of your father. But he is my brother and I know how 
to manage him. He likes what he calls ‘spunk.’ So 
go to work on anything which needs your attention 
the most. When I was a girl, I got the house painted 
by getting up on a ladder (Continued on page 39) 
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Fitting Out the Family 


In Which You May Have the Service of Woman’s World Patterns and the 
. Advice of Our Dressmaking Expert 


AFETY in dress lies only in avoiding extremes 
while following the general fashion tendency. 
We usually begin a season by taking thought 
not only of the new clothes but the possibil- 
ities that still remain in the old, This ‘year the out- 
look appears discouraging, but only at first glance. 
The saving features about 
the new skirts are the yokes 
and panels. A yoke added 
to the top of a tunic, a 
panel at the front, and last 
season’s overskirt blossoms 
into a new spring skirt. 
Though there are many cir- 
cular models there are other 
styles in plenty. The only 
consideration is that they 
shall be wide enough around 
to flare out a little at the 
lower edge. 

There are degrees in 
dressiness that quite de- 
pend upon the cut of the 
skirt. When the mother of 
the family plans her own 
spring suit she will be wiser 
to select a skirt pattern that 
has panels or plaits to give 
what I call a little more dig- 
nity than there may be in a 
circular model. ‘The latter 
she may use for home dress- 
es and for separate skirts. 
Woman’s Wor LD pattern, 
No. 6975, illustrates this 
type of skirt. It is practi- 
cally what we call a two- 
piece skirt with a group of | 
plaits let in at the side and 
an easy fullness around the 
feet. It is gathered slightly 
at the waist in the back. 


Waist No. 7061 
Skirt No. 7006 


ERGE and _ broadcloth 
are the standbys in material, and there are new 
weaves with novelty names that have the serge char- 
acter. Gabardine is one of these, and is a most de- 
sirable material for a good suit. The coat, No. 7063, 


which I am showing you in combination with the 
skirt, is an exceptionally good style for a woman of 
forty, and, while simple to make, it is as goodlooking 
acoat as I know for the mature woman, whether her 
figure be stout or slender. Short jackets are all very 
well for misses and quite young women, but they 
lack the dignity that the older woman’s dress de- 
mands. This does not mean that the mother of 
grown daughters must dress like an old lady, in fact, 
fashion hardly recognizes in these days that there are 
any old ladies. Yet there are certain styles that are 
quite too youthful for the woman of forty. 


OR A HOME dress for mother I have combined a 
circular skirt that has both panel and yoke 
(No. 6961) and waist, No. 7040. This is one of those 
that it may be possible to make from a tunic skirt. 
Home dresses are the legitimate field for the remod- 
elers’ skill. The overblouse may be the same material 
as the skirt and the underblouse chiffon or voile—or 
you may vary this, making the underblouse match 
the skirt, particularly if it is some light-weight mate- 
rial, then the overblouse might be silk or satin. There 
is no age note to a dress of this description. The 
girl of twenty or her mother may wear it. The differ- 
ence here would be in color and material. 

A simpler dress for the younger woman, however, 
would be the circular skirt, No. 7006, with waist, No. 
7061. There are other waists that may be appro- 
priately worr with the skirt, but this is one of the 
new models with standing collar, and the line of but- 
tons straight up the front corresponds nicely with 
the buttons at the front closing of the skirt. 

A similar waist with standing collar that turns 
over in points at the front is No. 7052. This collar 
forms a ‘‘V”’ to the neck-line and may be more com- 
fortable for the woman whose neck is rather short. 
Another skirt with front closing is No. 7012. 

For young women there are short jackets both 
loose-hanging and more snugly fitted. One fact 
stands out quite prominently and it is that the 
kimono sleeve is a thing of the past, so far as short 
coats are concerned. All have the fitted sleeve set 
into a regulation armhole. Braid is much used for 
trimming and this on a straight cut jacket with 
standing collar has quite a military effect, though 
this is hardly intentional and is not accented. As 
spring advances either rolling or rever collars will be 


more comfortable than the standing band. Most 
patterns previde that either may be used, the 
choker collar, as it has been aptly called, often being 
convertible into a notched 
collar like that on a man’s 
coat, the top of the jacket 
turning over to form revers. 


ASHIONS for girls from 

fourteen to eighteen 
follow closely those of their 
elders. Dresses for these 
young people should be a 
matter more of the indi- 
vidual type and develop- 
ment than just a question of 
years. Some girls of fifteen 
or sixteen are quite childish 
in figure and manner. It 
would be obviously absurd 
to put other than simple 
girlish dresses on _ them. 
Again girls of fourteen have 
sometimes height and physi- 
cal development quite be- 
yond their actual years. 
Don’t commit the folly of 
trying to dress them in 
frocks that are too short and 
that look generally unsuita- 
ble. I am a firm believer in 
a distinctive sort of dress 
for school. The middy 
blouse has just the sugges- 
tion of uniform about it 
that commends it for this use, and it has for the 
schoolgirl the same general utility value that the 
separate shirtwaist has- for women. There is a 
WoMaAn’s Wortp pattern, No. 7007, that may 
please the girl and her mother who think the ordi- 
nary middy blouse a little too plain. This has the 
middy shirt as an overblouse over a guimpe. It 
will be a nice model for warmer weather and is 
simple to make. 


Dress No. 7007 


OU KNOW I am a firm advocate of the make- 
your-own-clothes principle, and I believe in be- 
ginning young. A girl of fourteen. should be very » 
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proud of being able to make a dress, and there is a 
tremendous feeling of independence, and a good 
deal of satisfaction, in being able to turn three 
dollars’ worth of material into a twelve-dollar frock. 

If there is a school dress 
then there must be home 
dresses. This permits you 
to brush or press the 
school dress and take the 
necessary stitch in time in 
buttons or braid. There 
are pretty cotton fabrics 
for all the year round— 
prints and percales for 
summer, galateas and the 
other heavy weaves for 
colder weather. If you 
buy woolens, be sure they 
are thoroughly and care- 
fully shrunk before cut- 
ting. All good woolens so 
treated may be washed. 
Don’t overlook the shrink- 
ing of cottons, too, then 
you will be quite safe with 
the one-piece dress where 
waist and skirt are joined 
by a belt. In pattern No. 
6988 we have the new 
skirt with its hip yoke— 
altogether a very desirable 
home .or out-of-school-time dress. 

There is still another kind of dress for the school 
girl or the “‘miss,”’ as the designers call her. For 
the little social parties some pretty and appropriate 
frock is needed, and it may cost very little. A pretty 
flowered lawn, voile or silk-and-cotton mull, with 
net by the yard or inexpensive lace, will make up by 
pattern No. 7039 into a very dainty and girlish party 


Dress—No. 7034 


frock. Though it is simple enough it has more. 


formal dress suggestion than the blouse and skirt. 
Plain, tailor-finished shirtwaists of washable stuff, 
with a skirt of plain serge or some other well 
wearing material, is good school uniform for 
young women who may not like the middy 

blouse. These skirts have usually a 

wide belt or girdle. The waist-line’s 
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HATTING with some friends in a Chicago club 
on a day not long ago, one happened, in telling 
some incident, to speak of a man he had met—a remark- 
able man he called him—the pastor of a small town in a 
middle western state, who had declined many offers of 
preferment because of his love for the place and the 
people. What was said of the man interested me; and 
as it is my custom each month to make a trip through 
a section of one of the states, a few days later I journeyed 
out to this particular town, where I met the man, and 
myself came under his spell. He was everything that 
had been said of him—and more; one of those men you 
are better for meeting and knowing. I asked him to 
tell the readers of Woman’s World something of his own 
life and the lives of his flock, his problems and theirs; 
and after long consideration he consented, with the 
reservation that his own name or the name of the place 
should not be divulged. In every other respect these 
articles are true to fact. The simplicity of the writing 
is typical of the man, and the broad humanity that you 
read between the lines makes him as endearing to you 
as he is to the people to whom he ministers —EDITOR. 


VER at the Post Office, just now, I poked a 
letter through the slit, heard it drop with a 
“There, that seals your fate,’”’ sort of thump, 
and could hardly suppress a cheer. 
letter to Chicago declining a call. 

Not the first call, either. Those dear people have 
been at me, off and on, for years. But how can I help 
saying no? My daughters fret a little, as girls will at 
their age; Tom, who is about ready for college, 
» thinks “I ought to have some ambition;”’ yet in their 


It wasa 


place is not very definite this year. The yoke skirt 
gives the extra long waist effect, but in some other 
gown we are quite as likely to find the empire waist- 
line several inches above the normal line. 


Bes THE smaller and younger girls the simple 
one-piece dresses still prevail. As shown in pat- 
tern No. 7034, the Russian blouse is inspiration for 
most of them, a little novelty being afforded, as in 
the dresses for older girls by a guimpe of different 
material from the overblouse. Sometimes the 
guimpe is not separate but sleeves and chemisette are 
of contrasting material. Plaited skirts are rather 
better for the slender twelve-year-old than a plain 
skirt, unless it be made of material that has body to 
it, by which we mean firmness of texture that will 
hold its form. ‘This Russian design for the younger 
girl is carried out in the coat pattern, No. 7037. 

The selection of material for all the spring ward- 
robe must receive careful consideration. - Whether 
we buy the pattern first or the goods, both must be 
kept in mind in their relation to each other.» Thin 
fabrics will not make up satisfactorily by a circular 
skirt pattern. Bias lines in the skirt will stretch and 
there is nothing whatever that can be done to prevent 
or to remedy it. For voile. or other goods of this 
character a skirt that has two or more gores must be 
used, but there must be no-seams that are cut very 
bias or diagonally on the material. 


HE SMALL boy must not be left out of the story 

for the past year has shown a decided tendency 

to make him as picturesque as possible. For boys of 
six and seven years old there are jacket suits that 
button at the neck and are cut away below on a 


sloping line to show a vest at the front as in pattern 
No. 6962. Velvet is much -used for these suits, 
though any good plain cloth will do and colors— 
navy blue or brown—are liked. This is distinctly 
a best suit. For every day the shirtwaist and little 
round jacket or plaited norfolk are worn. The only 
style change is in the trousers. The full, gathered-in 
knickerbockers are replaced by the straight-knee 
trousers. There is advantage ~ 
in one way: less material is 
required. Then, it was neces- 
sary to have the band or elas- 
tic of the knickers quite tight 
to prevent slipping, and that 
could not have been very 
comfortable for the small boy. 


Byes spring at hand 
the topcoat is important 
for all the family. It was 
a clever feminine idea — this 
adaptation of the man’s top- 
coat and its uses. In our 
varying climate the heavily 
interlined suit coat that is 
comfortable today might be 
burdensome: tomorrow. A 
smart, easy-fitting coat 
to slip on over the suit was a 
capital-solution. Both men’s 
and. women’s coats show con- 
siderable fullness about the 
lower edge. The raglan 
sleeve is still popular for 
this kind of coat, though the 
fitted-in sleeve is shown in 
some models. Most of the long coats for girls 
and boys are in raglan style, and boys’ coat No. 6959 
has also a detachable cape. A smart, long raglan 
coat for the junior schoolgirl is No. 6973. For 
misses or the small women who have misses’ measure- 
ments, ‘there are two very goodlooking topcoats, 
No. 7003 in seven-eighths and No. 6980 in three- 
quarter length. All these coats have easy fit- 

ting set-in sleeves and in addition have 
convertible collars that close to the neck- 
line or, opened, form notched collars. 


Coat—No’ 6973 


By a Country Pastor 
No. 1—My Congregation 


hearts they agree with their mother and me. We 
simply can’t tear ourselves away from this pleasant, 
friendly Middle Western community of two thou- 
sand souls. 

To give but one reason out of forty, let me tell you 
what happened on a June morning, ‘nearly eight 
years ago, when Edith (she was five then) came pat- 
tering up to my study with a caller’s card. It was 
not an engraved card. In somewhat quivery hand- 
writing, it bore the name, “St. Claire Marvin,” and 
a kind of shudder went through me as I read it. 

I had no fear of Marvin, though the warden at 
Verne had once pointed him out to me as a hot- 
tempered and rather dangerous fellow, when I went 
over there on a Sunday afternoon to preach to the 
convicts. What chilled my blood was a worse thing 
than any alarm about our safety. It was the pre- 
monition that Marvin—released now—meant to 
throw himself on my tender mercies. 

Insignificant little country parson that I was, how 
could I shoulder a problem like his? How, indeed? 

I think a certain nervous dread must have be- 
trayed itself in my step on the stairs, for Marvin 
drew back when I entered the sitting-room, as if he 
repented of having come. He fingered his new silk 
hat (perhaps you know how instinctively ex-convicts 
affect silk hats ‘“‘for respectability’s sake’’), and I 
saw a look of miserable discouragement in the face 
that was already blanched with the prison pallor. I 
pitied the man from the very bottom of my heart— 


Life in a Small Town 


he seemed so broken, so tainted, so hopeless. And— 
why should I not confess it?—-I pitied myself. 

Then, as if by a quick, bright flash of inspiration, 
there shot through my mind a saying of Dean Fair- 
bairn’s at the seminary: ‘Don’t think of your 
church as a field to work in; think of it as a force to 
work with.” 

Next moment I was grasping Marvin’s hand, 
thanking him for coming, and telling him that my 
people—the brave, devoted Christian men and 
women of my congregation—would put him on his 
feet, and stand by him everlastingly, and help him 
build a new life on the wreckage of the old one. 

Looking back, I must admit that this was subject- 
ing them to a pretty severe test, and I could see that 
Marvin thought so. The more vigorously I declared 
my faith in my people, the more he faltered. 

After a few minutes’ talk, he broke down com- 
pletely, and sank into a chair, burying his face in his 
hands and sobbing like a child. I believe he would 
have gone away utterly discouraged, had not Edith 
stolen in and gone timidly up to him, and, with her 
dimpled arms around his neck, begged him to stop 
crying. 

Enter My Wife 


UST then I heard the screen door click shut, and 
Alice, my wife, came in, from puttering about the 
infant geranitims in the garden. Through the open 
windows, she had overheard everything. 
“Why, Frank!’ she said, in her buoyant way. 
“We're going to keep Mr. Marvin here. I’ll get the 
spare room ready at once.” 


! 


Well, well! Evidently “‘my people’’ were “a force 
to work with” in real earnest, and what began at the 
parsonage that morning has not ended yet. The 
Judsons—“‘E. S.”’ and the boys—offered Marvin a 
position. After a week or so, the Edgetts asked him 
to come and stay with them till his wife could get 
back from the East, where she had been supporting 
herself by teaching music. He found friends every- 
where. Needless to add, he made good. ‘Today 
he is cashier at the Wallaceburg Finishing Com- 
pany’s central office, and Mrs. Marvin plays our 
organ. They are more than respected; they are 
beloved. 

For along time, Mr. Marvin insisted that it would 
look like hypocrisy for an ex-convict to join the 
church, but at last he has yielded. Three Sundays 
ago, we received him into membership on confession 
of faith; and of all the Communion services I ever 
conducted, that was the most touching. 

You see, now, why I feel as I do about Wallace- 
burg. You also see why I feel 
as I do about Chicago. Salary 
doesn’t count. Reputation 
doesn’t count. The “larger 
field’? doesn’t count. After 
watching them lay hold of St. 
Claire Marvin and save him 
from himself and the world, I 
am incurably in love with my 
people. 

Naturally there are two sides 
to a love affair between a min- 
ister and a church, and I sup- 
pose it sounds boastful of me to 
speak so frankly of my congre- 
gation’s loyalty. True, they 
have become a perfectly mag- 
nificent ‘‘force to work with,” 
but it is not because I hypno- 
tized them from the first. Not 
by any means! What influence 
I have was gained gradually. 
Without Alice’s tact and good 
judgment, it could never have 
been gained at all. She is my 
guardian angel, rescuing me 
from snares set by my oppo- 
nents as well as by my too 
zealous allies. 

I came to Wallaceburg with 
eyes already sharpened by ex- 
perience elsewhere, and I knew 
that the “unanimous” call 
was not to be taken too implic- 
itly. Perhaps you know how 
‘churches manage. 

There is rarely a unanimous vote at the outset; 
but when one candidate gets a majority, someone 
moves that the vote ‘“‘be made unanimous.” This 
is done. It is a pretty custom, harmless if not en- 
tirely commendable, and a minister likes to be wel- 
comed so pleasantly. He realizes, however, that 
part of his new congregation preferred other candi- 
dates—better men than himself, perhaps—and is 
not altogether happy over his election. 


AGE VERANDA 


My First Sunday 


Ve I looked into the faces of my people, that 
first Sunday, I wanted to find out who the dis- 
contented ones were; for it seemed to Alice and me 
that we must try to win them over with the briefest 
delay possible. 

Now it happened that at that time there was a 
controversy going on in our denominational paper 
about Jonah, and it served our purpose beautifully. 
When seven or eight of my parishioners requested a 
sermon on Jonah, by way of learning if I was 
“sound,’’ we knew in an instant who the malcon- 
tents were. They were “laying for’ me already. 

For my own part, I could not see but that our 
present-day Christianity would be just as precious 
and just as convincing, whether Jonah had been 
swallowed by the whale, centuries ago, or the whale 
by Jonah. Indeed, I remembered a silver-haired 
deacon of mine who used to say whimsically: 
“Guess Jonah could a-swallowed him—a le-e-e-e-tle 
at a time.” 

But a crisis was at hand, for all that. If I flunked, 
and tried to squeak out of preaching about Jonah, 
_ there would be trouble. If I tackled the matter 
bluntly, there would still be trouble. Nobody could 
have escaped it. A minister who took the old- 
fashioned view would offend the young folks—or 
part of them. One who took the new-fashioned view 
would offend the old folks. 

So, glad as I was that the discontented element had 
made itself known, I hesitated—that is, till I talked 
the matter out with Alice. That clinched it. 


MISS SAGE WAS ENTERTAINED 
WITH TEA ON THE PARSON- 


How Alice Helped 


Ve I was busy preparing my sermon on 
Jonah, Alice began petting up the opposition. 
She had Mrs. Tuckerman at luncheon with us. Miss 
Sage was entertained with tea.on the parsonage 
veranda, the entire Rodgers family at dinner. She 
called furiously among the Jonahites, made a dainty 
pink and white bonnet for the Stones’ baby, and con- 
quered Mr. Derby Smith with a basket of choice 
lily bulbs. : 

I take some little credit to myself, though. For I 
thought out a Jonah sermon that was so free from 
dynamite that I actually risked writing a notice of 
the impending sensation at our church and taking it 
up in the Post Office next the lithograph of United 
States naval recruits. It “drew” like a children’s 
festival. There was hardly room for the crowds that 
came. And what do you suppose I made of Jonah? 

Without touching upon the issue as to whether 

the Book of Jonah was an 
inspired history or an in- 
spired parable, I went 
straight at the moral in a 
Sermon on wbutyen 1 
showed that whosoever, 
like Jonah, saw his duty 
and acknowledged its sa- 
credness, and then deliber- 
ately rebelled against duty 
and God and conscience,was 


I THINK A CERTAIN NERVOUS 
DREAD MUST HAVE BETRAYED 
ITSELF IN MY ‘STEP -ON THE 
STAIRS, FOR MARVIN DREW BACK 
WHEN I ENTERED THE ROOM 


in for 

an in- 
evitable 
and-most 
tremendous 
drubbing. In 
‘the light of that 
solemn lesson, which 
I rammed home with 
all the fire and vigor 
there was in me, the 
whale question began 
to look fairly small— 
out-and-out trivial, I 
may say. And this 
was the last time the 
opposition tried to 
floor me. I almost 
suspect it was the end 
of the opposition, 
though Alice insisted 
we must keep our wits 
about us still. 

At her suggestion, I 
found posts of honor 
for all the malcon- 
tents. Some I put on ~ 
committees. Several aa 
others I drafted into 
our church choir I 
had just formed. Two 
or three more I put 
to work in our Civic 
Service League. In time it led to a complete victory. 

I believe, however, that a minister’s really dan- 
gerous foes are not so much those who oppose him 
as those who fall down and worship him. They over- 
do the matter frightfully. Of my predecessor in my 
first parish it used to be said: ‘‘When he came they 
wanted to eat him up, and before he went away they 
wished they had.” 

Here in Wallaceburg, the McKayes took to bor- 
rowing my manuscripts (one reason I now preach 


| LOST MY FOOTING AND SAT DOWN—SPLASH—IN AN 
ABOMINABLE OUTLANDISH WHITE POOL 


without notes) and the Williamses declared I must 
bring out a volume of sermons—as if I cared to see 
myself represented among works tagged, ‘‘ Books on 
this Shelf Ten Cents!’ Then, too, invitations poured 
in from the Elkins Street set, so that we were in 
danger of letting four or five families ‘‘own”’ us. 

I could stand the flattery, comical though it was, 
but this possibility of getting monopolized by Elkins 
Street gave me the shivers; for I wanted to serve the 
whole congregation, not merely part of it. 


We Avoid Society 


O WE EDGED away—invented excuses, and 
lived up to them. Alice had previous engage- 
ments with the shut-ins, what few there were, and at 
the infirmary, and over at Verne, where the convicts 
adored her. As for myself, I tore’ around Blair 
County, in a rig when I could get one, and on my 
wheel when I couldn’t, raising money for the Swedes 
who had been left destitute by the Thomaston flood. 
To make up for all this, we announced evenings at 
home—three jolly ‘“‘doings” a week—everybody in- 
vited, and pretty nearly everybody there. Once we 
had things our own way on our own ground, Elkins 
Street began to understand us. Efforts at ownership 
ceased. 

When the last elusive nickel of the relief fund had 
been wheedled in, I settled down to a fine, useful, 
indiscriminative routine of pastoral calls—or is “‘in- 
discriminative” really the word? I think I discrimi- 
nated in favor of the ‘‘unimportants,”’ side-street 
people, who were least used to being noticed and 
appreciated it most. Soon it was they, as often as 
the ‘“‘leading families,’ who courted Alice and me. 
Capital! The very result we had prayed for! At 
last, my congregation was a unit. 

Don’t accuse me of snobbishness when I speak of 
““side-street’’ people. I am a side-streeter myself 
by choice and for life, though not fanciful enough 
to imagine people are all alike, even in this 
charmingly democratic town of Wallaceburg. 
Some surprises have bobbed up, right in 
my own congregation—for instance, the 
time “Cyclone” Dorrit held revival meet- 
ings here and left old Sadie Green on our 
hands, along with a dozen much more 
presentable new members. 

A little cracked, to put it mildly, poor 
Sadie had been a standing joke in 

Wallaceburg for years—great scrub- 
bing, but socially, oh dear, oh dear! 
One look at her shanty, back in“ Pov- 
erty Lane”’ would have convinced you, 
to say nothing of her dusty black 
bonnet with purple strings or of the tat- 
tered pink shawl she prized like a jewel. 
When we suddenly fell heir to Sadie, I 
squirmed. What would the congregation 
say? How would they treat her? Could 
they keep a straight face when she held forth 
in prayer meeting? For, sure 
as fate, would come that as- 
tonishing petition of hers: 
“Oh, Lord, feed us with a live 
coal from off Thine altar!’ 
Pretty fierce diet, I thought. 

Well, we witnessed the cli- 
max of the Sadie affair the 
other evening, when quite 
a deputation from our church 
prowled through ‘‘ Poverty 
Lane,’’ and swooped down 
on her shanty with speeches 
and vegetables and a little over 
thirty dollars in cash by way 
of celebrating her seventieth 


birthday. WhenTI look back, 
and think how I shuddered 
over Sadie’s arrival among 


us, I could kick myself. She 
was simply no trouble at all; 
the church made a pet of her. 
Put this in with treatment 
of St. Claire Marvin, and you 
won’t wonder much that I am 
in love with my congregation. 
What a spirit they show! How 
cheerfully they pull together! 
What a magnificent “force to work with” they are, 
and at the same time how human! No doubt I 
ought to be ashamed, but I have thought, now and 
then, that it was for their faults I loved them most. 


We Had a Row Once 
T STARTED, as church rows generally do, over 


nothing. It spread and grew and strengthened, 
as church rows generally do, (Continued on page 27) 
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OBERT EDGAR PETTIGREW staggered 
meekly up the teetery board walk from 
the coalshed under the weight of an over- 
filled scuttle that spilled its contents care- 

lessly into the slush. The boy bent far to one side, 
extending his left hand to balance himself and to 
gesture wild imitations of braking signals. When he 
grew up he was going to be a brakeman, like Billy 
Moran next door. Gran’ma Pettigrew would prob- 
ably weep, for she designed him for the ministry. 
But Robert couldn’t help that. 
first woman to weep while a man worked. 
was fixed on braking. 

It was a warm, melty morning in late March, and 
Downey village waked sleepily to the first impulse of 
spring. ‘The streets were astir, men lounged in the 
sun, women began housecleaning, boys played mar- 
bles, sidestepped work, and ran wild. The exception 
was that model of virtue, Robert Edgar Pettigrew, 
aged eleven, who still perforce trod in paths of right- 
eousness, but whose obedience was in unstable 
equilibrium. This morning depravity woke in his 
blue gingham bosom. 

He had tugged the coal nearly to the modest 
Pettigrew house when Billy Moran lounged grandly 
out upon his own back steps to sun himself, a 
youth of twenty, glorious of attire, and with the 
Irish male’s all-conquering air. By reason of a sore 
arm in a sling he was at leisure, so he sauntered down 
to the fence with the idle interest that he would 
have bestowed on a guinea pig, or any other young 
animal. 

“Hello, Pidge,” said Billy, affably, to Robert 
Edgar, sowing the seed of trouble, ““how’s your girl?” 

“Ain’t got no girl,” replied the inelegant Pidge 
promptly, but wriggling puplike with rapture at 
being noticed. His feet stopped in that pigeontoed 
attitude which had won him his nickname. “Got no 
girl!’ he repeated with utter contempt, forgetting his 
scuttle of coal and also that it was near schooltime. 


His heart 


66 HEN you'll never amount to anything,” 

opined Billy, “and you'll never be a brake- 
man. Brakemen all have girls. My girl’s name’s 
Rosie. Peach of a name—peach of a girl, too. But 
she keeps me poor. This petticoat business eats up 
a good deal of money, Pidgy, take it from me! 
But it’s worth it!” 

Billy’s dreamy Irish eyes scanned the incredulous 
Pidge. Then with the immemorial frankness of 
friendship he asked a sudden personal question that 
sent a scarlet wave chasing up beneath the freckles 
into the rust-colored thatch of the small boy. 

“Whyn’t you wash your neck?” 

Pidge squirmed. He had been the victim of hy- 
gienic curiosity before. 

“Take a day off an’ go to it well, kiddo!” advised 


She wouldn’t be the * 


% Perils Lurk in Petticoats , 


By Jeanne O. Loizeaux 


‘A Schoolhouse Story 


Billy, slangily but without malice. 
“Don’t jest polish off the high places. 
Let’s see your hands.” 

- Pidge knew this form of inquisi- 
tion, also, but hitherto the guilt had 
been upon the souls of women. Hop- 
ing there might be method in his 
friend’s strange new madness, Pidge 
carefully presented his palms, after 
the world-old manner of his nasty 
little kind. 

“No, ’tother side,” tortured Billy, 
mercilessly. “‘Thought so! Regular 
toadbacks. Scrub ’em.” With a 
casual forefinger he pushed up the boy’s sleeve. “ An’ 
whyn’t you wash a stingy inch of wrist while you’re 
at it? You’re too blame dirty, Pidge. No wonder 
the girls don’t like you! See how I keep slicked up?” 

Pidge pocketed the toadbacks mentioned, swal- 
lowed the advice, and promptly ascribed omnis- 
cience where it was not due. How else could William 
Moran have discovered that the girls didn’t like 
him? They did not, but Pidge had not cared, not 
even when Angie Miller stuck out her pink tongue 
at him and called him “Saturday” because the 
Pettigrew Sunday came on Saturday and began at 
sundown Friday night, thus eliminating parties from 
the life ofthe socially extinct Pidge. Friday was 
party night in Downey, and Pidge wasn’t even asked 
any more. They knew he couldn’t go. 


Bese leaned haughtily on the fence while Pidge 
admired his shining scrubbed state and his 
splendid raiment—a checked suit, a gold watch- 
chain with a pony charm, a blue shirt, a purple tie, a 
very high collar of a strange glistering, everlasting 
white. - Then he fished a photograph from his pocket 
and held it to the obedient gaze of Pidge. 

“That’s her. Ain’t she a heart-smasher? © See 
them eyes! Blue when you look down into ’em. 
An’ hair! yards of it. All her own, at that.. She 
thinks I’m all to the good.” 

Billy’s mother and sisters were absolutely unap- 
preciative of his present flame, so he unloaded his 
ravings upon Pidge. The boy’s eyes were wide, but 
with worship of his brakeman hero’s utter loveliness. 

“P’raps they are wordly,’”’ he. sighed, side- 
stepping the whole girl question adroitly, “‘but L like 
them ties and high collars. Gran’ma she says I 
don’t need collars.” Pidge felt wistfully at his blue 
gingham neckband. 

Then Billy gave Pidge the second shove on his 
downward career and put him in the way of gaining 
unholy experience in the paths of vanity. 

“T’ve got a collar’an’ tie that I’m through with,” 
he said. “Ill go get ’em an’ give ’em to you. But 
you got to promise honor bright, that you’ll wash 
clean every morning, neck an’ ears an’ all. An’ 
brush your hair. Is it a go?” 

Pidge, speechless, nodded ecstatic consent. He 
waited, very happy and uplifted, until Billy returned 
and forked the treasures over the fence. 

“The tie’s all right, but Rosie don’t fancy me in 
red. But you might take a brush an’ scrub the collar 
a little. You can’t hurt it Here’s some studs, too. 
You can punch holes in your shirt with a nail or 
something. I’ve seen fellows do that in a pinch.” 

““1’m—much obliged,” said Pidge, with deep feel- 
ing. His benefactor was solemn a moment, and then 
laughed astoundingly. Pidge wondered why, but 
joined in politely. 


ARTHUR Wii ia TS BOUIN 


“All right!’ commented Billy, drawing down the 
corners of his mouth, his eyes gleaming mischief, 
“but you come out of it, Pidge! Be like other kids. 
You’re too blame—good. You act like a girl.” 
Thus he eut deep with the faithful wounding of a 
friend. “‘ You need to fight, an’ go with the girls, and 
play the old scratch generally or you’ll be no good 
when you grow up, b’lieve me!” 

Billy and Pidge both jumped as a sudden voice 
shrilled from the Pettigrew back door. <A tiny, bent 
old lady, gray clad, peered out, squinting over her 
glasses. 

“Robbie Pettigrew! You come right in! Where’s 
my coal?’ 

Pidge made a dive for the scuttle, and cast a 
“thanks”? and an adoring look backward. Billy 
answered with a long, elaborate wink. He knew 
that gran’ma looked upon him as one of the unre- 
generate and a menace as a moral influence. 

But Pidge joyfully bore in the coal, fetched the 
water, took out the ashes, and then being hurried 
about school, astonished gran’ma by demanding that 
hitherto undesired evil, a washrag. Even with her 
dim sight gran’ma was not sure that all was well 
when Pidge went through the motions of ablution. 


But this morning it was a labor of love and much. 


soap and water, performed with a full heart. 

When Pidge had almost scrubbed off the rest of his 
skin at the roller towel on the door, he climbed on a 
chair to view himself appraisingly in the square of 
dim, wavy mirror over the sink. He applied main 
force and a wet brush until his cheerful hair, long 
accustomed to stand on end, finally consented to lie 


down on the job in a plastered-down and varnished 


peace. 


aye? AVOID questions Pidge sneaked the soap and 
washdish up the ladderlike stairs to his little 
box of a rag-carpeted room with its sloping ceiling 
and its little one window overlooking the shed roof. 
In the safe haven of this: boudoir he disgorged from 
his pocket Mr. Moran’s gift, and knelt down—but 
not in thanksgiving. He stretched that heavenly 
celluloid collar flat on the floor-and scrubbed it vio- 
lently with his toothbrush. Gran’ma’s voice ascend- 
ed anxiously from the regions below, 

“What you doing up there, Robbie? 
late! - Hurry!’ 
Couldn’t she let him alone a minute? 

“Tm getting ready fast’s I can!” he yelled back, 
crossly. 

He mopped the collar half dry on a corner of the 
sheet and adjusted it about his suffering neck. 
Happily the stud fitted the buttonhole in the back. 
But the collar was too long, and the ends lapped in 
front. With prompt genius Pidge moored it inse- 


You'll be 


curely to place by tying the red four-in-hand about | 


She was always on his trail! 


ea ee 


it tightly in a pussy-cat bow under his chin. Hiding 
the new glories with a turned-up coat collar he dashed 
down, snatched his cap, and almost overturned 
gran’ma as he went. 

He was not half his panting way along the six 
blocks to school when the last bell rang. But he 
didn’t care. A new thing was born in him—he was 
not afraid! Whatif he waslate? What if old teacher 
did scold? He felt clean and lovely of soul and body. 
Why sorry? 

A strangely insouciant and defiant Pidge marched 
into the fifth grade room just as Miss Fawsett was 
nodding consent to Angie Curtis’ wild desire to name 
the morning song. Angie rose, slim and dainty, her 
chestnut curls wrapping her blue dress to the waist. 


¢¢7T ET’S SING, ‘I Wish I Was a Angel’.”” Then 

she perceived Robert Edgar Pettigrew, his 
undaunted bearing, his collar, his tie, his mirrorlike 
red hair. A snicker rose in her, and she almost for- 
got to sit down. She thought better of the snicker, 
and stared widely as he clumped noisily to his seat 
across the aisle. Angie had never really looked at 
Pidge before, and her blue eyes deepened with new 
interest. Then teacher, who was little and middle- 
aged, but who could be very terrible, asked an omi- 
nous question. Her pet lamb had never before been 
late. 

“Robert, why are you tardy?” Every eye sought 
the crimson-faced offender, and the new devil that 
had entered him inspired him to flippancy. 

“Didn’t start soon enough.”” The manner rather 
than the matter of this reply brought sentence upon 
him. 

“You may stay in after school, Robert Pettigrew.” 
This also had never previously happened to Pidge. 
Angie incontinently released the stored snicker, a rip- 
pling, audacious snicker, shockingly joyful. 

“You may stay in too, Angelina. We won’t sing 
this morning. Get your books.” -The day began 


badly and without music.. But the end was not yet. ° 


Pidge turned in his seat and looked a long, dan- 
gerous look into Angie Curtis’ eyes. They were very 
blue. And she had hair, yards and wads of it. And 
being visibly suspended by-one end, manifestly it 
was all her own. Pidge forgot to look away and was 
lost. Then and there Angelina Curtis became sacred 
and precious, and his soul groveled at her stubby 
little shoes. The utter humility of first love gripped 
him, but to balance it rose conscious pride. He was 
all slicked up, like Billy. He put up a 
hand to feel the high collar sawing at his 
neck. It was worth the price—Pidge 
regretted nothing, not even the wash- 
rag and the soap in his eyes. He was 
glad. 

All day Pidge marched to the new 
glad tune in his heart, and to prompt 
disaster. He fidgeted, his mind forsook 
study. He didn’t know that Africa was 
a continent, nor what seven times 
twelve came to, nor yet how to spell 
“‘weather”’ when spelling came. Final- 
ly, surprised and grieved, Miss Fawsett 
sent him up to the board, where in pain- 
ful prominence he publicly made twenty 
laborious recantations of his former oral 
insistence that the word was spelled 
“wether.”” Who cared how it was 
spelled, anyhow? 


AVING finished he was sent back to 
his seat. He felt ashamed and 
dizzy, and his eyes were set as he ran the 
gauntlet. Now Chiny Beck by reason 
of most peccable deportment occupied 
perforce a front seat, and as Pidge 
brushed past him Chiny gave a low, 
carefully aimed, but insulting hiss, a 
maddening hiss which assigned low 
values to the character, the intelligence, 
the personal appearance, and particular- 
ly to the unaccustomed collar and tie of 
Pidge. It was a skillful hiss, and it 
. “took.” Once Pidge would have en- 
dured. Now he bristled and glared de- 
fiance at the bigger boy, the fat Chiny 
with brushy black hair pompadoured 
away from an insufficient forehead, and 
slant-set little black eyes like a China- 
man’s. 

Seeing crimson, Pidge plumped into 
his seat and inadvertently knocked his 
books to the floor. Teacher glared while 
he recovered them. She was beyond 
speech. The boy sought comfort in the 
blue orbs of Miss Angelina Curtis. His 
reward was a wide stare, but not of in- 
terest. The stare classified him with the 


PIDGE EDGED UP CLOSE TO HER AND SPOKE 
WITH A FULL HEART. 
“NOW YOU'RE MY GIRL," 


general furnishings of the room, perhaps even of the 
universe. The temperamental maiden didn’t even 
see him. Pidge did not understand. He had a sud- 
den sharp desire to make her see him, to distinguish 
himself before her. He wanted to pull her curls, or 
spill ink on her apron, or stand on his head, or swing 
a garter snake by the tail and see her squeal and run, 
or to pour a million shining dollars into her lap. 

At this crisis a knock took Miss Fawsett to the 
door. Instantly Chiny Beck took base advantage of 
her back—and an awful chance. He crouched out of 
his seat and came sliding down the aisle to Angie. 
There he extended a lordly and unmanicured paw to 
lay six bright Lincoln pennies in a row on her desk 
while outrageous jealousy burned the soul of Pidge 
with another strange fire. 

“Buy candy with ’em,”’ whispered Chiny with that 
unbearable tone of the benefactor. Then he turned 
to remind Pidge of that poverty of pocket which 
hindered him, also, from wasting substance on this 
idol in curls. , 

“‘How’s the missionary box, Saturday!’ came the 
whispered taunt. Now it had leaked out that Pidge, 
by special home request, donated one-half of his 
weekly dime of pin money to the worthy cause of 
the heathen abroad. And the “Saturday” was a 
sling of outrageous persecution at the religious be- 
liefs entertained by Grandmother Pettigrew. Then 
Chiny further betrayed his opinion of the social and 
monetary standing of Pidge by placing a too expres- 
sive thumb to his nose and simultaneously flourish- 


_ing his fingers. So to the love and jealousy in Pidge’s 


heart was added the thirst for revenge. Pidge was 
“coming out of it”’ with a vengeance that would have 
satisfied even Billy Moran. 


HINY crawled rapidly back, and barely missed 
regaining his seat. Teacher, all eyes, was re- 
turning to her post of observation. 

“John Beck!’ Her tone stiffened every spine in 
the room, ‘‘What are you doing down there?” 
Chiny crawled up into his seat and held a stubby 
pencil to her suspicious gaze. 

*“Dropped my pencil on, the floor,’ he said, with 
an air of outraged saintliness. Teacher proposed 
further investigation. 

“You may stay in tonight.” 
gerously soft. 

That night it was nearly five when teacher, more 
to her satisfaction than to theirs, had administered 


Her tone was dan- 


HE ANNOUNCED 
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justice to the three culprits. The others were long 
gone when Angie, Chiny and Pidge started home to- 
gether, it being Chiny’s intention to “shake” Pidge, 
a rival of small importance, and to then attend his 
adored while she squandered the six Lincoln pennies 
now grasped warmly in her mittened hand. The sun 
was still shining, and the streets were puddly. 
Angie, brown velvety as to hood and cloak, wore 
stout rubbers, but picked her way daintily. Pidge 
meditated sudden attack on his enemy. 

But Fate decided that Chiny was to be met by his 
mother, a stout, slant-eyed dame who was returning 
from Ladies’ Aid. She laid figurative hands upon 
her son and bore him off to hard labor until supper- 
time. Thus was Pidge temporarily avenged, com- 
forted, and left alone with Angie, suddenly very kind. 
Pidge had never walked home with a girl before and 
was ashamed with a sweet sort of shame, and humble 
that this divinity did not chase him from her side. 


A® PARROTT’S Sweet Shop, where quantity 

rather than quality was a feature, the two chil- 
dren invested in taffy. Pidge approved Angie’s 
choice, for taffy lasts. It clings gloriously to the 
teeth, emanating sweet stickiness, and long resists 
final engulfment. Chiny, being absent, was no more 
to Angie, and she gave Pidge a generous piece of 
what she had. He was overwhelmed, and a reckless 
desire went to his head and prompted speech. 

“T wish’t I had some money. I’d give it all to 
you, Angie.” 

They were walking away from his home where 
gran’ma, first angry, then anxious, still waited. 
Angie turned to face the little boy, tripping back- 
ward, her cheeks bulgy. 

“Why don’t you work and earn some?” she queried 
pertinently around Chiny’s taffy. Pidge was speech- 
less before this small peril in petticoats. Then a 
thought of terrible sweetness drove him to reckless 
words. 

“If I earn some money, a lot of it, will you be my 
girl?” Still walking backward, Angie considered 
him. She was a coquette to the bone. 

“Tl ask you to my party next Friday night,” she 
conceded, not to grant everything at once. But 
Pidge pressed his point. He wanted to “amount to 
something,” like Billy Moran. 

“Will you be my girl, too?” Angie smiled a won- 
derful smile. 

““Mebbe. Til see. I got to go home now.” Turn- 
ing, she ran from him with that birdlike 
flutter of hers. Pidge’s heart flopped up 
into his throat, and then down into his 
stomach. She had almost promised! 
But he had no money. And the party 
was Friday night. Gran’ma would not 
let him go, and he knew better than to 
ask. His religious loyalty wavered. 
He almost wished that he and gran’ma 
were not the Seventh Day kind. 

Tortured anew he started home. The 
collar ends flapped loose from their 
moorings, and the red tie rode jauntily 
under one ear. These he removed 
sternly to his coat pocket. Fine rai- 
ment is nothing when a fellow needs to 
earn money. 

Ardently desiring a job, Pidge loitered 
past that den of iniquity, the Palace 
Barber Shop, with all its boy-forbidden 
lures, slot machines, and ceaseless 
heavenly music. Mose, the curly- 
headed, white-clad proprietor thereof, 
came to the door and perceived Pidge 
admiring the striped pole symbolizing 
the noble tonsorial profession. 

“Hello, kid,” greeted Mose. 
to earn some money?” 

“You bet. What doin’? How much?” 
Pidge went straight to the heart of the 
matter. 

“Shinin’ shoes. Joe’s off a few nights. 
You can have what you make. The 
charge is a nickel, but most men don’t 
take change. You might make a few 
shekels. Let’s see, you’re Grandmother 
Pettigrew’s kid, ain’t you? Guess she 
won't find some loose change amiss. 
Come at eight tonight.” 


“Want 


IDGE, nearly fainting, promised. 
He knew gran’ma’s exact opinion of 
barber shops as a moral influence, and of 
little boys out nights. But he needed 
the money. He intended to “‘cut Chiny 
out.” 
The sun had gone about its business 
below the horizon, and fear and hunger 
came upon Pidge. He was very late, 
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and gran’ma was not a person to whom a fellow could 
explain things as they were. But she had to be faced, 
and he started home at a swift dogtrot and ran into 
more trouble. 

Rapidly rounding the last corner, he ran bodily 

upon Toad Ellers, chum of Chiny, and that day’s 

witness of Pidge’s new dressiness, his humiliation at 
the board, and his budding admiration for Miss 
Curtis. Toad rose to the occasion. 

“Yah! collar an’ tie!’ he taunted, maliciously 
barring Pidge’s progress; ‘“‘how’s your girl?” 


4 loci morning Billy Moran had asked the same 
question, but a day had changed Pidge. Now 
he acknowledged the girl, but not Toad’s right to 
mention that sacred matter. He shot out an angry 
fist, and Toad dodged, delighted to have goaded the 
meek Pidge to fighting pitch. Gran’ma forbade 
fighting—she forbade most everything, in fact. 
Then Toad added insult to injury by raucously 
shouting Pidge’s shame abroad. 

“‘Pidge Pettigrew an’ Angie Curtis! Angie Curtis 
is Pidge’s girl! Yah!” shrieked Toad in fiendish glee. 

Pidge fell upon his tormentor like a whirlwind, and 
in an instant the two were down in the mud and 
slush, then up, then down again, rolling over and 
over each other. It was Pidge’s first encounter and 
he was triumphant through the righteousness of his 
cause. 

A scratched, battered, muddy Pidge presented 
himself to gran’ma in the tidy little supper-fragrant 
kitchen. Anxiety had already dulled the edge of 
gran’ma’s wrath, but not unreasonably she desired 
information. Why was he late? and wet? Where 
had he been? Now whole truths were manifestly not 
possible. Pidge paltered with the verities. 

“Old teacher, she kep’ me in. Nothing! She was 
jest cross. Oh, I did miss a word in spellin’. Oh! I 
fell down on the way home. Toad Ellers he hit me. 
No, I hadn’t done nothing to him. No, nothing.” 

Pidge expected 
more cross-question- 
ing, rapid chores, a 
long psalm, and a 
sentence to bed, more 
or less supperless, but 
gran’ma’s zeal took 
an unlooked-for direc- 
tion. Breathing fears 
of pneumonia, she 
swiftly undressed him 
by the stove, red- 
flanneled his neck, 
plastered his chest, 
and soaked his feet in 
hot water. She in- 
sufficiently fed him, 
starving the fever 
also, and hustled him 
up to bed with a hot 
iron to his feet. Then 
she kissed his cheek 
and hobbled away 
down the steep stairs. 
The clock was strik- 
ing seven. 

And at eight Pidge 
knew himself due at 
the Palace Barber 
Shop! The worst had 
happened. The boy 
lay fretting, fighting 
to keep awake, think- 
ing desperately what 
to do. He had given 
Mose his word, and 
here he was in bed, 
with his clothes dry- 


ing downstairs, and 
gran’ma on guard. 
She nearly always 
went to bed at eight. Perhaps she would go earlier 
tonight. If she only would! Pidge lay as uncom- 


fortably as possible and pinched himself to keep 
awake. The minutes crawled by, snail-like. 


VW HEN the clock struck half past seven, he 
sneaked on cat’s feet down the stairs, and 
peeped through an opened crack of the door. With 
her knitting falling from her fingers, her glasses slip- 
ping down her nose, gran’ma was nodding in her big 
chair by the red-covered table. His heart beat furi- 
ously as he ventured cautiously into the: room, 
snatching his half-dry garments in furious but silent 
haste. He even got his shoes from the hearth. And 
she didn’t hear him! But what if she missed the 
things when she waked? Pidge took a long chance 
on the forgetfulness of old age. 
Upstairs he slid into his clothes, ignoring red 


PIDGE'S COURAGE ROSE STOUTLY AND PROCLAIMED HIS HEART'S ADHERENCE. 


flannel and plaster. His guilty heart pounded at his 
ribs. What if the window should squawk? He 
crept over and inch by inch raised the sash, but the 
brisk March wind rattled the shutters and disguised 
the noise he made. 

Breathlessly Pidge got out on the sloping shed 
roof, slid to the very edge, and let himself precarious- 
ly over. He hung a moment horribly in air by his 
fingertips, then took courage and dropped. The jar 
made his stomach feel queer, but he fled hastily to 
the alley, and thence to the Palace, adroitly avoiding 
Flatfoot, the chronically fatigued police force of 
Downey,who sometimes inconveniently enforced the 
curfew law—when he could capture the offender. 

Pidge performed a labor of love at the Palace that 
night. It was work well done, and the public was 
generous. The boy sweated and shined away, pock- 
eting coins, feeling like a capitalist, always fearful 
that he would be recognized by some acquaintance of 
gran’ma’s. But he wasn’t. The downward path 
was greased—it’s never ‘the falling that hurts, but 
the stopping. 

About half past nine the perspiring Pidge, with the 
red flannel still about his neck, the plaster still on his 
chest, his face smeared with blacking, and his pockets 
jingling, prowled home through the dark. There was 
no moon, and he was stiff with fear. A cat came from 
an alley and ran between his legs, almost tripping 
him, and he barely escaped Flatfoot, who “‘hollered”’ 
vainly after him, but knew better than to pursue a 
Downey boy. Pidge removed his shoes, but found 
it impossible to shin up to the roof again, so he re- 
membered an unfastened cellar window and finally 
came sneaking. up into the kitchen with cobwebs 
on his nose. 


ok WAS dark, and he could hear gran’ma breath- 
ing peacefully, mercifully. He undressed, hung 
his garments again about the stove, yet warm, and 
slipped up to bed, first lighting his candle. Lying 
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flat on the carpet he counted his fortune. He counted 
twice, not believing. He had a—dollar! It was 
true! Several men had given him dimes, but two 
capitalists had refused change for a quarter. And 
one of these noble men was Doc Curtis, village vet- 
erinary, and sire of Angelina. Pidge stowed his 
wealth under a loose corner of the carpet and crawled 
into bed without ceremony. The clock struck ten. 

Now in the morning Pidge was so virtuous, rose so 
promptly, fetched coal and water with such rhythmic 
celerity, and again surprisingly took to soap: and 
water, that gran’ma excused him’ from washing. 
dishes. Also she reluctantly let him shed the red 
flannel neck bandage on promise that he would re- 
tain the plaster on his chest. It itched—but it 
didn’t show. He could woo Angie with a plaster 
under his shirt and no one the wiser—that is, if by 
virtue of his riches she were not already his. 
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“SHE'S A PEACH OF A GIRL," 


He kept an eye out for Billy Moran, but as that 
worthy was invisible, Pidge went to school early. 
He started on a run, and landed at Parrott’s which 
with strange convenience happened to be very near 
the school building. There the fat blond lady who 
presided over the cash register gave him a shining 
round dollar for his lesser coins. Pidge averted his 
eyes from the variegated temptation spread to view, 
and marched out in the nick of time. His great 
moment had arrived. 

It was not only the girl—it was the time and the 
place, for he stepped out almost upon Miss Angie 
Curtis, and behind her came a group of boys and girls, 
with Toad Ellers and Chiny in the lead. With his 
heart a-thump, his face sbining, the all-conquering 
Pidge marched along beside the little girl, who shook © 
her curls back from her rosy cheeks and smiled shyly. 

“That’s a pretty tie,’ she ventured, noting that 
article and the collar which Pidge had donned on his 
way to school. But he ignored mere clothes, and 
went straight to the point. 

“Angie, you know what you said about earnin’ 
money. Well, I did. Here it is.” He laid the splen- 
did coin, his all, into her little mittened hand. She 
stopped short. Then she began dancing up and 
down, squealing with delight. The others came 
crowding around. Pidge swelled visibly. 


66 OBBIE PETTIGREW! A whole dollar! I 
never had so much in all my life! O—oh, 
Robbie, you—lovely boy!’ 

“*Shined shoes fer it—at the Palace. You c’n have 
it all. Buy candy,” he advised, quoting Chiny’s 
speech of yesterday. Chiny all eyes, awed, filled 
with envy, stood silent a moment, then he started to 
school at a tight run, the others following: But 
Pidge and Angie turned back into Parrott’s Sweet 
Shop. 

They came out laden, and Pidge edged up to her 
and spoke from a full heart. His mouth was also full. 

“Now you're my 
girl,” he announced. 
Angie smiled, but she 
did not deny. She 
carried an armful of 
little paper bags, and 
tied securely into the 
corner of her handker- 
chief there yet re- 
mained three precious 
dimes. If Pidge fatu- 
ously took her silence 
for consent, that was 
his own affair. Angie 
munched ecstatically 
while wistful girl-chil- 
dren followed her and 
her admirer. — 

Angie was a gener- 
ous soul, and teacher 
had an awful forenoon. 
Never had so many 
sorts of candy been 
smuggled into the 
fifth grade room. All 
that morning children 
answered questions 
thickly through taffy 
or around . all-day 
suckers, and faces 
were smeared with li- 
corice shoestrings. 
Maudie Boyce 
dropped two pink 
gumdrops on the floor 
and -wept when be- 
reaved of them, and 
Jackie Crumm, sum- 
moned to the desk, 
placed thereon a per- 
fectly good sample of 
peanut-bar. Once, going down an aisle, Miss Faw- 
sett trod crunchingly on popcorn. 


HE ADDED 


Now TEACHER, judging from past experience, 
thought Chiny Beck the root of most evils. He 

twisted and turned and scowled, so on general prin- 
ciples she kept him in at recess. He turned state’s 
evidence on the spot. : 

“Pidge Pettigrew he had a dollar. He must-a took 
it from somewheres. He says he earned it; but you 
know Pidge couldn't make no dollar! That kid don’t 
know beans,” he offered in disdain. Miss Fawsett 
was so interested that she let the grammar pass 
unchallenged. 

“But what had Pidge’s dollar to do with your star- 
ing back at Angie all the time? I’m going to let you 
sit with Angie if you can’t keep your eyes in your 
head. * Come, where did all (Continued on page 39) 


Sensitiveness 
and How to Master It 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


“T am badly afflicted with self-consciousness,” writes a correspondent. 
“T am a young woman twenty-four years old, have a fair education, and 
am of a good family, consequently have nothing to be ashamed of. But 
to save my life I cannot go into company and feel at ease. I blush at 
anything and have no more control over my feelings than tf they belonged 
to someone else. I am embarrassed until it is nothing short of torture.” 


HIS young lady any of us would 
be pleased to know, I am sure. 
For sensitive people are often the 
most charming. We have only to think 
of the opposite kind of natures, the 


egotistical, forward, assertive and offi- | 


cious; and we gladly come back to our 
sensitive friends, even if they are shy 
and embarrassed. 


ee FIRST thing for you to fix in 
your mind, is that sensitiveness is 
not weakness, but may be to you a 
source of strength. It does not neces- 
sarily make you a burden or a bore to 
other people, but may cause you to be 
very winsome. It is a phase of mod- 
esty, and modesty is among the most 
attractive characteristics of person- 
ality. It may cause you pain now, but 
if you take yourself in hand and intelli- 
gently develop your character, it may 
be the source of the greatest pleasure. 
In fact, our capacity for pleasure is 
measured by our capacity for suffering, 
and if at present you cannot go into 
company without a sort of exquisite 
torture, it may he possible so to school 
yourself that going into company will 
give you exquisite enjoyment. 

The suffering of a sensitive person 1s 
caused by extreme self-consciousness. 
First, therefore, you should persistently 
avoid thinking of yourself. At first 
this is difficult, but with constant effort 
it will become more and more easy. 
Study others. Whenever you are at 
any sort of social gathering, try to con- 
centrate your attention upon the peo- 
ple there present and forget all about 
yourself. When in conversation with 
anyone, listen eagerly to what he may 
have to say. Try to induce him to talk 
of himself. Most people are very will- 
ing to doso. Do not speak of yourself 
nor recount any of your happenings or 
doings any more than may be neces- 
sary. This is the secret of making 
oneself agreeable in conversation. 


HINK as little as possible of your- 
self, of your feelings, and especially 
of your humiliations. You can control 
your thoughts to a far greater extent 
than you imagine. It is a matter of 
habit, and while at first tt may. be 
very difficult to get your mind away 
from your own sensations, if you will 
keep on making the endeavor you will 
find that the task will become less and 
less difficult, until at last you are able 
habitually to live outside of yourself. 
It is a law of human nature that if 
we concentrate our attention upon any 
part of ourselves, physical, mental or 
spiritual, that part will become dis- 
eased. If you are forever thinking of 
your stomach, it will not be long before 
something is the matter with it. If 
you think all the time of your eye, or 
your hand, or your knee, or your foot, 
by and by you will create a diseased 
condition in the member which is the 
subject of your concentration. It is 
the same way with your spiritual na- 
ture. If you think you have a fault, 
and if you have fallen into the way of 
brooding over it, that fault will magni- 
fy and stand out before you as the 
most prominent thing in your char- 
acter. To cure a disease, forget it. 


HAT we cannot do of ourselves 
we can often accomplish by the 
assistance of some other personality. 


Good manners, ease and a cultured 
style are, after all, the result of imita- 
tion. Those people are most naturally 
polite who have mingled with polite 
persons. Associate, therefore, as much 
as possible with those who are the kind 
of persons you would wish to be. There 
may be some especial one who is your 
ideal of grace and poise. It may help 
you to think of yourself as acting like 
this person, taking refuge, so to speak, 
in his or her personality. It is always 
easier for us to act like somebody else 
than it is to act like ourselves. The 
peddler sings his wares, the newsboy 
adopts a certain cry, the auctioneer, 
the preacher and the political orator 
find it much easier to get into a sing- 
song than to speak in their natural 
voice. Of course, this may be carried 
to excess. We do not want to be af- 
fected, nor to copy notoriously any 
other person, but in a measure you can 
take some individual you admire as 
your model, and it will assist you in 


bringing out the best part of yourself. ~ 


F COURSE, you are most attrac- 

tive when you are your natural 
self, and all this imitation I speak of is 
not to smother your natural self, nor 
make you appear as though you were 
acting a part, but is to help you to 
bring out what you are. Do not de- 
spise your own thoughts and feelings. 
What you think is of as much import- 
ance as what anybody else thinks. 
The nearer you come modestly and 
clearly to stating your own opinions 
and manifesting your emotions, the 
more interesting you will be. God has 
given you certain qualifications, and 
you are to learn the art of self-expres- 
sion by which you may make these 
known. You will find, as you go 
through life, that people are more en- 
tertained by your genuine self than by 
anything you can quote. 

The sustaining power of auto-sug- 
gestion is great. You probably do not 
realize how much your suffering from 
sensitiveness is due to the fact that you 
think yourself to be sensitive. Sup- 
pose you resist that thought. When- 
ever the idea comes into your mind 
that you are sensitive, instead of turn- 
ing it over and over and extracting all 
the pain from it, simply put it away 
and think of something else. You may 
not have the power to prevent a 
thought coming to you, but you do 
have the power to shunt that thought 
out of your attention and to turn your 
eye upon something else. 

And do not speak of your sensitive- 
ness to other people. This studied 
repression of all utterance of the idea, 
together with the constant effort to 
put the idea away from your thought 
and the continual statement to your- 
self that you are at ease and not em- 
barrassed, will by and by induce the 
sort of self-consciousness you want. 


ft is all a part of the great art of 
self-development. The most im- 
portant science in the world is self- 
mastery. And the most important 
thing for any young woman to learn is 
that she can be just what she wants to 
be, that she is the mistress of her own 
character, and that by the power of 
her will she can whip her wayward dis- 
position into obedience. With this she 
has learned the most vital lesson of life. 
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“Yes, I’m one tired man tonight 


‘Any Campbell’s Tomato Soup in the 
house? That’s what | want!” 


He knows. 


And there are thousands just like him 
everywhere, every night—tired, hungry 
business men, fagged out with the day’s 
work—who know that the one thing they 
want most and first is 


Campbell’s orate Soup 


They know from experience its delight- 
fully tonic and appetizing quality. They 
know that its stimulating effect is whole- 
some and natural; and that it helps to 
strengthen and build them up ina 
genuine way. 


How about your men folks? Do. they 
know this important fact—or do you know 
it for them? Are you prepared to wel- 
come them tonight with a warming, nour- 
ishing plate of this delicious 
soup? Why not phone your 
grocer for a dozen right now? 


21 kinds 


10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon Pea 
Beef Clam Chowdér Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Nader Printanier 
ulienne 
Tomato 
cents Mock Turtle T OE 
Chicken Mulligatawny omato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo Mutton Vegetable 
* (Okra) Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Soups 
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Ladies: 
The Truth is, Men 
W on’t Go Back 


Men talk of the “good old 


boyhood days.” But you 
couldn't drive them back to 
that crudeness and drudgery. 


They surround with the same 
glamour the old home-style baked 
beans. But in their clubs and their 
restaurants, all over the country, 
they are eating Van Camp’s today. 

The home-style was all right for 
young stomachs. But beans are 
not half-baked in home ovens, 
and most men can’t digest them. 

Beans crisp and hard, soggy or 
mushy tasted good to hungry boys. 
But educated appetites like them 
mealy and whole, with the tang 
of the sauce baked in.. 

Try serving Van Camp’s to 
men. You will see in a moment 
that this new-style dish wipes out 
every wish for the old. 


VAN 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


The beans for Van Camp’s are 
picked out by analysis. The sauce 
is a priceless recipe developed by 
our chefs, and we bake it with the 
beans. 

The beans are baked in small 
parcels by super-heated steam. 
They come out mealy, nut-like, 
whole. They bring you the fresh 
oven flavor. 

This dish—a giant in nutrition 
—is a dainty in its taste. And it 
easily digests, because of scien- 
tific baking. 

We have spent 20 years in per- 
fecting it. Today it represents in 
millions of homes the ideal of our 
national dish. 

We are serving you better than 
you know when we prepare for you 
a dish like this and bring it to you 
ready-baked. Keep it on hand— 
get the benefit. 

Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try. 


If you do not find them the best you ever 
ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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Tales of the Busy 


World 


By Maude Radford AVEbehi 


The Girl at the News Stand 


(304 EN YEARS ago,” she said, “I 


couldn’t have believed I’d 

choose to live on the farthest 
edge of a little town a mile from the 
movies, with more chickens for company 
than people, and more scenery than 
chickens. I was brought up by my grand- 
parents in this same town, and they 
treated me as if I had been made of sugar. 
Poor old people! They had lost all their 
children in ways which were terrible and 


which seemed unnecessary, and they 
were determined that I should be 
guarded. Grandmother took me to and 


from school four times a day. When 
school was over I was shut up in the back 
yard to play alone or with Susie Skinner, 
my next-door neighbor. Now and then 
Orrin Shore would come in to help with 
the playhouse or build a toboggan slide 
for us, but he was four years older than 
we were, and quite looked down on us. 
Once a year I had a party, presided over 
by grandmother, where the children felt 
too stiff to play and only endured the 
ordeal for the sake of the ice-cream and 
cake. 

*“Helen’s a good, quiet child,” grand- 
mother would say; “‘nothing harebrained 
about her. She won’t have the bad 
fortune of her mother and aunts.” 


¢¢ POOR grandmother! If she 

could have seen me tearing up 
and down the schoolyard at recess, 
the ringleader of all mischief! But I 
was a good child in that at home I 
was what she expected; I under- 
stood that she had had a great deal 
of trouble, and that I must not give 
her any more. When I was seven- 
teen, and very restive over my dull 
life, grandfather died. For a year I 
spent almost every hour with grand- 
mother, scarcely seeing anyone but 
Susie and Orrin. Then grandmother 
lamented that I was not going any- 
where and said she must begin and 
escort me to parties. I suggested 
that she let Susie and Orrin take me. 
She said nothing, but soon after she 
sent for Orrin and shut herself up 
with him. When he had gone she 
told me that he loved me and that if 
I could learn to care for him she’d be 
glad; as she was not long for the 
world and could not bear to leave 
me alone. 

“Through grandmother’s words, 
Orrin’s proposal did not seem a bit 
romantic; just a means of seeing 
that I was safe. But when I’d gone 
for a walk, and had had a glimpse of 


furniture. I asked him to wait a little. 
One day I taxed him with not really lov- 
ing me, saying that grandmother had 
only imagined it, and he had not had the 
heart to undeceive her. I did not really 
believe my own accusation, but it was 
true. I told him I did not love him, and 
that he was free. ; 


66° THE HOME town was now intol- 

erable to me. I wanted to get 
away; the many repressions of my child- 
hood had demanded an outlet they had 
not received. Country parties and drives 
were too tame for me. I wanted excite- 
ment, and people, people, people! I 
rented the house and went to Chicago, 
not knowing a soul, and quite unskilled. 
I was a great reader, but knew too little 
to teach; I knew no more of stenography 
than of piano-playing; I didn’t want to do 
housework in anyone else’s home, and I 
knew nothing of sewing or nursing. But 
I was sure there were plenty of things I 
could do. I read advertisements; I vis- 


ited offices and stores and factories, and 
I liked nothing I saw. The girls in fac- 
tories had to work too hard for too little. 
The girls in the offices had monotonous 


their pleasant towns where they could 
get suitable work and coming up to the 
overcrowded cities. where they live in 
unhealthy ways and work so much harder 
than they would have to at home and so 
often do work to which they are not suit- 
ed. It’s youth which makes them so cer- 
tain that there is room for them, and 
their pride keeps them from going back 
to confess disappointment and failure. 
The big cities are full of these tragic 
girls who are sick of nerve-destroying ex- 
citement and rush, and more than sick of 
looking on at the success of the few in 
which they, the many, can have no share. 

“One day I went into a big hotel on 
Michigan Avenue for some stamps. 
Susie Skinner had just sent me a letter 
saying she was engaged to Orrin Shore, 
and I had written them both, wishing 
them all happiness, but had not posted 
the letters. I got the stamps at the news- 
stand, an attractively arranged booth 
full of magazines, and with an additional 
stock of cigars and candy. The girl who 
waited on me was pretty, with big alert 
Irish eyes, and black hair touched with ~ 
gray. As I affixed the stamps, she waited 
on several other people. I admired her 
quickness, her way of anticipating 
their wants, and the clever im- 
personality of her attitude toward 
the man customers. I had been 
long enough in the city to learn 
that a girl must be on her guard 
against some men. 


soAS I WATCHED her it struck 

me I had found the work I 
wanted. She had plenty of physi- 
cal freedom; she was responsible to 
no forewoman, unwatched by other 
sales-persons. All she had to do was 
make sales, win customers, and take 
care of the cash. Besides, she had a 
constant drama of life unfolding 
béfore her; all the world must pass 
before her stand in this hotel, which 
was a center of the world. I asked 
her how I. could get such work as 
hers. She was very kind to me, and 
not at all contemptuous because I 
was new. She explained that some 
hotels handled their own news- 
stands, and that others rented the 
space to an agent who had what she 
called the ‘concession.’ There were 
other agencies in charge of the 
stands in the elevated stations, the 
railway stations and such places. 
Since I had had no experience and 
no ‘pull,’ she thought my chances of 
getting such work pretty hopeless. 


one or two courting couples, and “*Why, girl,’ she said, ‘this pays 
thought of how ex- well, better than a 
cited Susie would CL eS sales-person’s work. 


be, and of how all 


If a girl knows how 


the other girls would = A vivid little face, a slim, tiny figure, and a low quick voice to take care of her- 
pee Lass. eee - gave Helen Dawson the effect of splendid life. She told : Bel eee 
and so goodlooking, her story in her home in the country. she can havea bet- 
why, then I thought z : . 2 ter time and meet 
being engaged to CE Se Me nicer people. You 
him was. exactly have to be some- 


what I wanted. So when next day he 
asked me to marry him [I said I would. 


66 FoR FOUR months I had a! eautiful 

time, going driving with him and to 
parties, much pleased with the interest 
my engagement excited. Then grand- 
mother died. Losing her was a great 
shock. I did not have a soul in the world 
really belonging to me. Orrin was very 
sweet; he wanted me to marry at once, 
for when the funeral expenses were paid 
there was nothing left but the house and 


work and not enough good air. The work 
of the shopgirls I thought I’d like; they 
were handling pretty things (at least, 
they were at the counters where I looked) 
but they did not have much physical 
freedom, and there were so many of 
them. I liked crowds, but then I wanted 
to be alone to look at them, and to feel 
that they belonged to just me. 

““Now it seems strange to me that I 
was so insolently sure that I could pick 
and choose when the big cities are so full 
of girls who make the blunder of leaving 


body to get work like this.’ 

“She did me a kindness which I have 
since passed on to others. She got per- 
mission to have me spend a few days 
with her behind her stand. Another girl 
shared the work with her. Alternately 
each had a long day and a short day, one 
working eleven hours while the other 
worked five. I learned the stock, and 
familiarized myself with the names of the 
magazines and the titles of the latest 
books. I watched her make her sales; I 


‘saw the kind of people that preferred 


Let the Knox Cooks cut 
your “high cost of living” 


It isn’t necessary to stop eating 
delicious desserts, puddings, salads, 
etc., to economize. For by using 


K SPARKLING q 


GELATINE 


you can make quickly and cheaply 
all these dainty dishes. 

The gelatine in each package is 
so divided that the housewife can 
use it to serve a small family ora 
large party — each package makes 
TWO QUARTS (24-gallon) of jelly 


- enough to serve sixteen people. 


This Evening Serve a Knox 
Snow Pudding 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 1 
cup Sugar. Whites of twoeggs. 3% pintcold 
water. 34 pint boiling water. Rind and juice 
of two lemons. 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water ten 
minutes. Dissolve in boiling water and add 
grated rind and juice of the lemons and sugar. 
Stir until dissolved. Strain and let standina 
cool place until nearly set. Then add the 
whites of the eggs, well beaten, and beat the 
mixture until it is very light and spongy. Put 
lightly into glass dish or shape in mold. Serve 
with thin custard made of the yolks of the eggs, 
or cream and sugar. Different fruit juices 
may be used in place of part of the hot water. 

NOTE. If you use Knox Acidulated Gela- 
tine, which contains Lemon Flavor, you will 
not need to buy lemons. 


Send for this Free Recipe Book 


An illustrated book of recipes for Desserts, 

ellies, Puddings, Ice Cream, Sherbets, 
Salads, Candies, etc., sent FREE for your 
grocers name. Pint sample for 2 cent 
stamp and grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B.KNOX COMPANY 
312 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


The Cleanest—Safest— 
of All Nursers 


is the Hygeia—the only reinforced non- 
collapsible rubber breast—can be turned 
wrong side out and the wide-mouthed 
glass cell admits cloth and fingers. 


Slygei 


NURSING BOTTLE © 


To Physicians: Write us 
for free book of cards— 
each card entitling a new 
mother to one complete 
Hygeia Nurs- 

ing Bottle 

free and 

postpaid. 


Hygeia 
Nursing 
Bottle Co. 


1357 Main 
Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


EMBROIDERED TOWEL 


For 12c in stamps we will send anyone this 
handsome, hemstitched, stamped huck 
towel, 18x27; also catalog of stamped novel- 
ties, dress goods, etc. Will take on a few 
AGENTS at liberal commission to introduce 


our big lines. Send for particulars. 
FREEPORT MFG, CO,, 77 Water St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


particular magazines and papers. I 
learned her simple system of bookkeep- 
ing. I picked up her technique; from her 
casual remarks I absorbed much of the 
atmosphere of the work. Finally she 
said to me: 

““Of course, you’re not fit for hotel 
work yet, but maybe you’d do for one of 
these little stands in the suburban I. C. 
I know a man who knows the superin- 
tendent and I'll give you a letter.’ 

“Thus I penetrated to the office of the 
superintendent. My self-confidence and 
ready answers impressed him. He prom- 
ised me the next vacancy if I would furn- 
ish a fifty-dollar bond. The coming rents 
from my place enabled me to do'this, and 
I went every day to the superintendent’s 
office to see if the vacancy occurred. So 
when one came I was in his mind. I 
worked eight hours a day for seven dol- 
lars a week, and I was told I should be 
thankful I was not doing it on commis- 
sion. I did my work well, for I had 
learned the importance of studying cus- 
tomers. I was at a station where people 
could take through trains to the south 
and east, and often a man would say: 

“**T’m going on a journey and I wanta 
good book.’ 

“Tf he looked like a detective story 
reader, I’d offer him the most popular 
books in that line, and so with other 
fiction. When a woman had bought one 
magazine I’d tell her that such and such 
a story in another magazine was splendid, 
and she’d buy that one, too. But though 
I was doing well, I did not want to stay 
in that place. It was dark and none too 
clean, and the air was bad. I got tired of 
seeing people flying up the platform to 
their trains, and streaming down again. 
I preferred the comparative leisure of the 
people who moved up and down in front 
of the stand in that great Michigan 
Avenue hotel. Also I wanted more 
money. I went to the woman who held 
the concession for hotel stands, and told 
her what I could do. 


¢6¢¢QEND someone to watch me at 
work,’ I finished, ‘and she’ll see 
that all I’ve said is true. I take interest 
in all branches of it. Some girls at stands 
never read; a customer asks for a maga- 
zine and they don’t remember just where 
they keep it, and don’t know the price 
without looking on the cover, and maybe 
after that they tell a customer that they 
can’t change a big bill. I’m not like 
that.’ 
**She laughed, and said: 


“*You’re not backward about blowing 
your own horn; however, ll try you.’ 
“She put me, at ten dollars a week, ina 
.new hotel to alternate with a girl who had 
already had much experience. I took the 
work up with splendid zest. As I was not 
bad-looking, I had to be careful with 
some men. .I made it a strict rule never 
to allow a man to become personal; so 
then he never got so far as inviting me to 
dinner. I made friends among nice men 
and women; the lady I used to spend 
my vacations with I met at the hotel. 


6sH'OR TWELVE years I stood behind 

a hotel newsstand. The streams of 
people had long since ceased to please 
me; they reminded me that I was alone, 
they were just passing me for a moment 
on their way to their homes. I had suc- 
ceeded; I got as high pay as any one in the 
work. But I was deadly weary of being 
an eternal spectator. Nothing had hap- 
pened to make me anything else. I 
might have married more than once, but 
somehow the hurrying city type did not 
attract me. 

“One day I had a letter saying that 
my house was vacant, and another tenant 
wanted it, but could not move in for 
three months. I wrote that that would 
suit me. Then I took a vacation (of 
course, I had not money enough to retire) 
and went to my old home in the old town 
I had not seen for twelve years. It*was 
not greatly changed and everyone came 
to see me. The first piece of news that 
everyone told me was that Sallie Shore 
had been dead a year, that Orrin was left 
with three little boys, and that each 
housekeeper he tried was worse than the 
last. I could see expectation written 
very large in the eyes of my old neigh- 
bors, and I have little doubt there were 
people looking out most of the windows 
the night Orrin first called. 

He had not come half a dozen times 
when I knew that I had _ always 
loved him, and that because of him I 
had not married. In two’ months we 
were engaged, and in three months my 
prospective tenant had moved into 
Orrin’s house, and Orrin and his boys 
had come into mine: Whatever may be 
said of second love, I have had no reason 
to doubt the strength of Orrin’s for me. 
And he has had no reason to doubt my 
happiness with him and the children. 
Not for worlds would I leave this quiet 
street and go back to be a lonely girl be- 
hind a newsstand where all the world 
passes by.” 


Next month Mrs. Warren tells about a girl with ambitions for a career as 
a singer who became a station agent 


COMRADES’ 


COUNCIL 


Mrs. Warren will readily answer questions bearing on the subjects on which 


she writes. 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


EAR MRS. WARREN—I am a 
D girl of eighteen years; I have a 
young man friend who is nearly 
twenty-one. He is good and comes from 
a good family. He has asked me to be 
his wife. I think a great deal of him but 
think we are too young to be married. 
Would it be wise for me to become en- 
gaged to him and run the risk of loving 
him enough for us to get married in a 
year or two? i Dixie. 

I am not quite sure that I understand 
what you mean by “run the risk of lov- 
ing.” If you are not certain that you 
love the young man deeply, do not be- 
come engaged to him. If you do love 
him deeply, you are not taking much of a 
risk in becoming engaged for a year or 
two; if you are sure of yourselves, that is 
not too long for your engagement to last. 


I am a young girl in high school. Last 
summer I took a four weeks’ trip in 
Illinois. I became acquainted with a 
nice young man. He told me to write as 
soon as I reached home. Would it be 
proper for me to write first to a young 
gentleman whose parents I have been 
visiting, or do you think we are too 
young? All the feeling we have for each 
other is friendship. als 

The person you should write to is the 
young man’s mother, thanking her for her 
hospitality and telling her how much you 
enjoyed yourself in her home. It is 
the place of the young man to write to 
you first; he should not have told you to 
write, but should have asked your per- 
mission to write to you. If you are to- 
ward the end of your high school course, 
you are not too young to correspond, 


Subscribers desiring an immediate reply should enclose a 
All letters must bear the writer’s real name. 


For six months I have been receiving 
the attentions of a young man. I have 
known him well for six years, as we were 
schoolmates. He has a good strong char- 
acter and I care for him very much. But 
he is careless about his personal appear- 
ance. Should [letit botherme? A.E.T. 

Do your best to persuade your fiancé 
to be more particular about his appear- 
ance. Then, if you do not succeed in 
changing him, make up your mind that 
his carelessness shall not matter to you. 
It certainly is a small thing if it is offset 
by a fine character. Some of the best men 
in the world wear spotted neckties and 
baggy trousers, but their souls have the 
right kind of clothes, and that is all that 
is really important. j 


My sister met a young man who after 
seeing her only a few times begged her 
to marry him. She laughed at first, 
but at last she promised. Later I met 
him, and encouraged him to like me. At 
last he asked me to go out with him, and 
I consented. My sister had told me of 
his love for her. I believe she loved him, 
for she was always talking of him. I go 
with him now. My sister says she doesn’t 
care, but I think she does. Am I right 
in going with him? Brown Eyes. 

I am afraid you have been unfair to 
your sister. <A girl of fine feeling ought 
not to interfere in the love affair of any- 
one else, least of all her sister. Of course, 
you may have been led into it gradually, 
but you will be wise to blame yourself 
heartily in order that the experience may 
teach you loyalty toward your own sex. 
If the young man is so changeable he is 
probably not worth trusting. 
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The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 42, New 
Kensington, Pa., or (if you live in Canada) Northern 
Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


which I enclose 2Cc in stamps—to be refunded if I’m not 
satisfied. 
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A Delicious Pot Roast 
Without Grease and without Water 


from the— 


“W ear-Ever”’ 


Aluminum 


Windsor Kettle 


Place empty kettle on 
stove over a low flame; 
in heated kettle sear 
roast on all sides; turn 
down fire to a 
mere flicker. 
When half done 
turn meat over. 
Thus cheaper 
cuts of meat 
may be made 
as palatable as 
the most expen- 
sive cuts. . b 
The “ Wear -Ever” N 
Windsor Kettle may be used \ 


for many purposes every day 
in the year. 


With “‘Wear-Ever” Utensils you can cook rice that 
is dry and flaky without stirring—apples and pota- 
toes that bake on the top of the stove—cakes that 
bake evenly without turning—griddle cakes that are 
light and crisp without grease 


Aluminum utensils are not “all the same” 


The enormous pressure of rolling mills and stamping 
machines makes the metal in ‘‘Wear-Ever” utensils 
dense and smooth, hard and rigid. They give en- 
during satisfaction. 


Always look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever” trade mark—on 
bottom of every utensil. 


If not obtainable at your dealer’s, send ten 2-cent 
stamps for the one quart ““Wear-Ever” Stewpan and 
see for yourself how many women 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 
Write for booklet, The ‘‘ Wear-Ever” Kitchen.” 


It tells you how to save fuel, time and strength— 
how to make your kitchen more efficient. 


WEAR-EVER 
“4 


ARR 


ALUMINUM 
is 


2 
‘TRADE MARK 


Send me, prepaid, a 1-qt. *‘Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan, for 


Postal stating size and. choice 
of high collar or low turn down § 
style will bring free sample. : 


44. Reversible Collar Co., Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 
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_ Housekeeper 


She takes pride in discovering 
the better things in her chosen 
| field of household manage- 
| ment. 

| it is one of these better things. 
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~| ment over every other product 
‘| in use for frying, shortening 
~~ and cake-making. 


- @ISCO 


‘ for Frying -For Shortenin 
I for Cake Making. 


It costs much less than but- 
ter—generally about half. It 
is-more digestible than even 
the best of lard—and its 
average year-round cost is 
lower. 


It is more convenient than 
either butter or lard—be- 
cause it can be kept indefi- 
nitely in the ordinary kitchen 
temperature without getting 
too soft or too hard, or turn- 
ing rancid. 


It reaches the proper frying 
heat without causing any of 
the smoke that makes cook- 
ing disagreeable and leaves 
odors in the kitchen. 


The uses and advantages of Crisco 
are clearly shown in a book which 
will be sent you on receipt of five 
2-cent stamps. The book also con- 
tains a different dinner menu for 
every day in the year, and 615 recipes 
gathered and tested in actual practice 
by the well-known cooking expert, 
Marion Harris Neil. Address your 
request to Dept. O-3, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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She likes Crisco because _ 


She has found it an improve- 
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By ISABEL BEVIER 


In this Article the Head of the Domestic Science Department of the University of 
Illinois Tells of the Buying of Food 


selection of food and the planning 

of meals have been given in the pre- 
ceding papers. It is proposed here to dis- 
cuss in some detail the factors entering 
into the buying of food that would help 
the woman to select wisely with not only 
the cost price in mind but some of the 
other factors determining whether the 
selection is wise or unwise. Take the 
element of time—when shall the buying 
be done and how often? There are peo- 
ple who at four o’clock in the afternoon 
discover that a yeast cake is needed, and 
immediately, if it can be procured that 
way, there is a telephone request that it 
be sent. A few moments each morning 
devoted to the needs of food for that day 
would have made it possible to have in- 
cluded that yeast cake in the morning’s 
order of perishable foods. 

The rules for planning laid stress upon 
having vegetables and fruits fresh, so 
there is probably some daily buying of 
these articles; but 
staple articles, such 


G eles general principles about the 


ly better baked in a large rather than a 
small quantity, that it takes time and gas 
and molasses or sugar and pork to make 
good baked beans, and one can under- 
stand how, for a small family, it may not 
be extravagant to buy baked beans. The 
same is true of soups, which are now so 
excellently prepared. 

Another factor which enters into the 
cost of food is its seasonableness. If the 
dweller in the north will have straw- 
berries in midwinter she must expect to 
pay the cost of transportation and conse- 
quent loss entailed by the process. The 
wise buyer does not expect to buy sugar 
in the canning season, but in January or 
February, and she prepares her own cold 
storage eggs for the winter of her need. 


Going to Market 


THE QUESTION of how to buy has 
been widely discussed, and one is ex- 
horted on all occasions to visit the mar- 
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company Monday night because there is 
nothing in town to buy except that left 
from Friday.’”” In other words, that 
town got its perishable foods Tuesday 
and Friday. 


Relative Costs 


Quire of food and method of prep- 
aration are important elements in 
any wise use of foods. It is worth while 
to know how much less the meal will cost 
when hamburger steak is substituted for 
the porterhouse or baked potatoes for 
stuffed ones, or graham bread for nut 
bread. Much as women dislike “lists,” 
it would save them much time, money 
and worry if more data were kept, such 
as the cost of various kinds and cuts of 
meat, of forms of cooked potatoes, of 
different varieties of bread, or of different 
desserts. 

In a certain institution it had been the 
custom to stop the use of eggs for the. 
table when the price 
reached twenty - five 


as sugar, salt, crack-, # ¥ cents a dozen, and yet 
ers, flour and many : 2 a study of the bills 
others can be bought ? 7 - : showed that eggs at 
to advantagein i The housekeeper s task Us by its very na g _ that price were really 
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ing in quantity, and 
this method’ saves 
you both time and money. Moreover, 
it is one method of meeting emergency 
calls to provide food for the unexpected 
visitor, and save embarrassment over 
being unprepared for company. 

In buying, too, one must consider the 
condition of the article bought. One 
cannot expect to have wrapped bread or 
certified milk for the same price as un- 
wrapped bread and dirty milk. Olive oil, 
if bought by the pint bottle, costs sixty 
cents. As this sometimes contains not 
over 114 cups, it makes it cost at the 
rate of $6.40 per gallon, instead of $3.50 
when the gallon is taken. Filled dates 
bought in glass jars, containing thirty- 
eight dates and costing twenty-five cents 
per jar, may not be considered cheap, if 
the same number can be filled at home 
for half that money. 


On What Buying Depends 


HE METHOD of buying depends on 
several factors—amount of storage 
room, whether one has the money to buy 
in quantity and for cash, whether the 
goods purchased will keep, whether one 
has time to prepare the food from the 
same materials. 

Home-made is not a term of honorable 
distinction in all cases. The lack of 
knowledge and skill in preparation of the 
home-made makes many people prefer 
the commercial article. Again for many 
people time is money, and the most com- 
mon plea for the use of canned goods is 
the fact that one saves so much time, and, 
it may be, gas. Take for example baked 
beans and remember that they are usual- 


ket and to avoid the telephone. Here 
again hard and fast rules fail. Many 
women with little children must order by 
telephone, and it is an open question in 
the writer’s mind whether daily visits to 
the market are really worth while. It is 
necessary to know the markets and the 
men with whom you deal, but that knowl- 
edge can be acquired ,without a daily 
visit. Perhaps an expense of ten cents for 
car fare, and an hour and a half of time 


‘consumed in going and coming and mar- 


keting one dollar’s worth of food, seem 
an undue proportion of the day to be 
given to that purpose. Moreover, one 
may be tempted to buy unnecessary 
articles because they look good and 
“might come handy.’ This may be a 
confession of weakness, but it is a form 
quite common to those who frequent 
markets. After a time a reliable dealer 
knows the character of the product you 
buy quite as well as you do, and it is to 
his interest and pleasure to serve you. 
It may be necessary to tell the butcher 
occasionally to send you a good piece of 
steak under any ‘name he chooses to call 
it, but such occurrences add sara to 
life. 

Saturday night buying is mostly prac- 
ticed in the cities, when it often happens 
that perishable goods are secured at a 
lower price. It may be true that these 
goods have sometimes been exposed all 
day and are therefore not so desirable. 
The woman should go to the market often 
enough to know that it is sanitary in its 
practices and to know on what days she 
has the best stock to select from. For 
example, one woman said, “I never have 


One group of 

people found that 
hamburger steak cost them one-half, and 
short ribs-one-fourth, as much as porter- 
house, nut bread cost seven times and 
whole wheat muffins cost five times as 
much as baking powder biscuits. 

One reason housekeeping does not get 
on a business basis is just because women 
do not keep the data.. Many of them 
have made coffee for ten years and yet 
have no idea how many people can be 
served by one pound, nor the respective 
cost of serving a company of fifty people 
with tea, coffee, or chocolate. The 
tyranny of things might be lessened if 
once located in black and white; then the 
woman would not need to spend any 
energy wondering “‘how I did last time.” 
She could say with certainty, “this meat 
course will cost so much; this salad so 
much; this. dessert so much;’? and she 
could also say, ‘“‘I will make up for my 
cheap meat by a salad they all like, or I 
will omit the salad and have a good meat 
and vegetable course and an inexpensive 
but appetizing dessert.” 


Time and Energy Important 


"THE QUESTION of the amount of 

time and energy expended in prepar- 
ing food materials is an important one. It 
takes more time to prepare and serve 
strawberries in a shortcake than to use 
them raw,and unless the shortcake is very 
good, the time, labor and material in pre- 
paring the shortcake are certainly lost. 
One other method is sometimes practiced 
under the delusion that money is being 
saved. Some women spend much time 
and some gas in using up left-overs by 


Gold Dust really works 


_—efficiently, thoroughly, 
quickly and surely. 


In millions of homes today 
the hard work which is 
really unnecessary for 
human hands to do is 
being done by 


OLD DUS 


Gold Dust cleans and brightens 
everything. Keep it handy and 
always rely upon it in your 
home. 

—For dishwashing, cleaning 
floors and woodwork, brighten- 
ing pots and pans, silverware, 
and a hundred other uses. 


5c and larger packages 
Genie FAIRBANK company) 
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Try the Tempting Recipes 
for Tapioca and Gelatine Bs 
dishes in the Minute 

Cook Book. 


Requires 
No Soaking 
Send your name and 
your dealer’s now for the 
Minute Cook Book—FREE. 
» MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 513 Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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to pay packing and postage, and get free this 
ends Weiee Pot and Pan Renee a Paleabie 1915 Cook and 
Menu Book by - Rorer, and a United Profit-Sharing Coupon. 


We make this offer because it will give us an 
opportunity to send you matter telling in detail 
the whys and wherefores of the economy, dura- 
bility and work-saving qualities of Nesco 


ROYAL GRANITE 
ENAMELED WARE 


The ware thatis made with the real granite--standard f 
40 years. The only enameled ware bearing U.P. 8s. coupons. 


. Each ‘asp Bears a 
United 2%, Coupon 
in ination with Nesco label. Save the coupons from this 
tine. Send now and est the fice Coupon Start Soar solocton. 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. 
_ Address Adv. Dept: 4, } Milwaukee, Wis. 


adding whipped cream and dates. As a 
matter of fact, whipped cream and dates 
are good any time without left-overs. 
A better practice would be to avoid as 
much as possible having left-overs. 
Good hash is appetizing, but meat should 
not be made into hash unless one knows 
how to do it well. 

Simplicity in foods is attained by prep- 
aration as well as by having a few things 
atatime. One has some sympathy with 
“Aunt Mary” who in relating her -city 
experience said, “I tell you, I’m glad to 
get home and have a piece of pie. I 
didn’t have any idea most of the time 
what I was eatin’.”?. We have a right to 
know what is going into our stomachs. 
The pure-food law compels proper label- 
ing of the manufactured product, but 
many women have not yet learned to first 
read labels intelligently—that is one of 
the prerequisites to wise buying. Every 
woman ought to understand that a jam 
labeled “‘“compound”’ may not be made 
of such a harmless material as hay seeds. 


The Summing Up 


O MUCH for the machinery of buy- 
ing; for the knowledge that enables 
one to doit wisely. Itis evident from the 
foregoing that a variety of materials and 
methods is to be used; that for each 
family or group there is possible a rational 
selection of food both in buying and eat- 
ing. Cheap materials and many devices 
to save expense are sometimes necessary, 
but the real needs, dietetic and economic, 
of well-to-do families are more wisely met 
by a skillful combination of the cheaper 
with the more expensive food materials. 
It does not require a table of fuel value to 
learn that corn meal, wheat flour, navy 
beans and brisket of beef are foods low 
in cost in proportion to their total food 
value; nor another to show that sweet- 
breads, mushrooms, chicken broilers and 
cream are expensive forms of food. But 
it is interesting to note, with such data 
at hand, that rib-roast and whitefish at 
the same price per pound show a great 
difference in fuel value, and most people 


are surprised to find that beef heart, 
which can sometimes be bought for five 
cents per pound, has very little less fuel 
value than tenderloin, which may cost 
many times that. It is not rational for 
families of moderate means to spend an 
undue proportion on the table, any more 
than it would be considered wise for them 
to dress in silks at breakfast time, or fur- 


nish their rented house with Oriental . 


rugs. 

Many of the present generation have 
lost the sense of proportion; they consider 
luxuries as their due. The problem of 
simple living is as desirable as ever, both 
from the standpoint of economics and 
health. 

The study of the cost of living em- 
phasizes the importance of the woman as 
the spender of the income, and one has 
well said, “It is claimed that nearly ten 
billion dollars are spent annually in the 
United States by women for household 
maintenance; yet it is spent without that 
deeper knowledge of the material, its 
sources, its effects, its characteristics, 
that would be demanded in any other 
large economic transactions. Not only 
the budget but the health of the family 
and through it the nation must suffer.” 


The Moral 


ET IT BE understood there is a large 

moral question involved in this food 
question. Awritersays, “‘Anugly room 
badly lighted, poorly ventilated, heated 
inadequately, must be regarded as morally 
reprehensible. It is the projection of an 
evil thought and entering into conscious- 
ness lowers the level of human life.” I 
would like to say a meal badly selected, 
poorly cooked, unattractively served, is 
the projection of an evil thought, which 
entering into life sends forth weaklings 
to do the world’s work, and so lowers its 
moral tone. I would like to have it un- 
derstood that this work of managing the 
food supply is not just the dull routine of 
a daily task with no outlook beyond the 
four walls of the kitchen, but rather a 
real participation in the world’s work. 


Next Month Miss Bevier discusses the selection of meats 


READERS’ 


What is there to prevent poached eggs 
from breaking apart? W.M., Colorado, 

Drop a pinch of salt and a teaspoon 
of vinegar into the water in which the 
eggs are to be cooked. 


The water we have to use is very hard, 
and I have great difficulty in keeping my 
glassware bright and free from a yellowish 
sediment. Can you help me? 

LoS aod 


Use water as hot at you can keep your 
fingers in and put into it a good amount 
of household ammonia. Wet the piece of 
glass all over quickly so that one portion 
will not be hotter than another. The 
deep cuts may be cleaned with a stiff 
brush and lather from white soap. After 
a good scrubbing rinse the glass well and 
dry on soft linen. If this does not leave 
the glass brilliant, polish it with alcohol, 
pouring the alcohol over it then drying 
and rubbing with soft linea. Do not 
touch-the glass with the bare hands after 
the process. In washing cut glass, pre- 
cautions must be taken. Allow the glass 
to remain in a warm room for some time 
before putting it into hot water, then the 
change from cold to warm will not be so 
sudden and the glass will not crack. 


Ts there any way to keep lettuce fresh? TI 
have difficulty with it turning brown 
around the edges and losing all its crispness 
after a short time. Mrs. C. R. S., Wis. 


Wash the lettuce thoroughly, but do 
not allow it to soak.in the water. Shake 
it and pin it up in clean brown paper. 
It is best to do this at once on getting the 
lettuce and then it will not turn brown 
so soon. 


How can I keep lemons fresh? 
C. T., Michigan. 


This is a good way to keep lemons 
fresh if you are where you can get sand 
easily: Put a layer of fine, dry sand in 
the bottom of a large earthen jar. In 
this set a layer of lemons, stalk-end down, 
taking care that they do not touch each 
other. 
of sand, add another layer of lemons, and 
so continue until the jar is full. “If the 


Cover these with a 3-inch layer . 


PROBLEMS 


jar is kept in a cool, dry place, these 
lemons should keep a year. 


In there any way to freshen salt pork? 
Mrs. K, O. E., Kans. 
Slice as much of the salt pork as you 
will need, cover with hot water, add 1 
teaspoon of baking soda and let stand 
over night. In case the pork is rather 
lean, cut it into thick slices and trim to 
the shape of pork chops. Fried crisp, 
this makes a good supper dish served 
with apples. 


Can you fell me the name of any book 
which gives reliable directions and designs 
for crochet? Mrs. C. W., Towa. 


The Home Art Crochet Book, The 
Home Art Book of Fancy Stitchery, The 
Craft of the Crochet Hook. These books 
are edited by Flora Klickmann and pub- 
lished by the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 


Can you tell me any way in which thin 
cream can be whipped? Several times 
lately I have been surprised by company 
and have wanted to use whipped cream in 
preparing a dinner but I cannot whip 
cream that ts thin. A. S. E., Conn. 


To whip thin cream add the white of 
an egg. If there is a large quantity, use 
whites of two eggs. 


Can the widow of a civil war veteran, 
drawing pension from the United States 
government, own her own home and con- 
tinue to draw the pension? Also, please 
give me a recipe for canning corn. 

W. B. W., New York. 


The pension will be continued. 


For canning corn you need corn, sugar 
and salt. Cut the corn close to the cob 
so that scraping is unnecessary and 
measure eight cups. Measure one cup of 
salt and one cup of sugar. Puta layer of 
the corn in a large earthenware dish, 
then a layer of salt and sugar, till all are 
used up, and allow to stand over night. 
In the morning bring to boiling point and 
give a thorough boil, then fill into ster- 
ilized jars and cover at once. When cold, 
set away in a cool, dry place. 


A Fine 
Time 


To Work Out 
Food Problem 


High prices of meat will 
induce people to plan meals 
with more reason and better 
judgment of food strength 
and cost. 


Many of our strong men, 
college athletes and others, 
learned from actual experi- 
ence that a vegetarian diet 
produces better results than 
a diet including meat. — 


Many famous names ap- 
pear in the vegetarian list. 
Names whose owners are 
champions and prize winners 
in their chosen field. 


After all the argument for 
and against any particular 
kind of diet, the question 
can best be solved for the 
individual by personal test. 


Certain it is that those 
who have never tried it, have 
some facts to learn by break- 
fasting this way: 


Some Fruit 


A dish of 


Grape-Nuts 


and cream. 
Crisp, Buttered Toast 


Cup of hot, well-made 
POSTUM 


Plenty for a strong man— 
day worker or Brain Worker. 


Looks "thin" you say. 


Our word for it, you will 


reach lunch time fully sus- 


tained—food well digested— 
head clear and ready for the 
noon-day meal. 


Grape-Nuts is sold the 
same to-day as it has always 
sold. No rise in price. 


There’s a way to reason- 
able economy in food and 
that’s not all— 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


for 


Grape-Nuts 


—sold by Grocers. 
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It’s Like Magic to Her. 


"I never supposed when I was a girl that some day I could take a powder, 
put it in a little hot water, let it cool, and have a dessert so delicious that it 
would make one’s mouth water to think of it. I’m a good cook, but I’ve never 
been able to make anything better than those 


desserts. Just think what one can do with a ten-cent package of Jell-O! 

"The plain Jell-O, the Jell-O and fruit, the Jell-O and whipped cream, and Jell-O in a hundred 
forms—all so simple and easy to make. It seems like magic to me." 

She has told it all, and every woman who has used 
Jell-O will agree with her. 

Cost, 10 cents. Time of making, one minute. 

Seven pure fruil flavors: Strawberry, Orange, Lemon, 
Raspberry, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, 10c. at any grocer’s. 


The new Jell-O book is a real Kewpie book, 
with pictures of Kewpies by Rose O’Neill 
herself. If you desire one and will write 
and ask us for it we will send it to you free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO.., Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JErLt-O is on every package in big red letters. 
Be sure you get JELL-O and not something else. 


A PACKAGE 


Look for the 
Letters K-I-N 


stamped on every Koh-i-noor to in- 
sure your getting the fastener with 
the Waldespring, which holds the 
snap secure, and releases it without 
tearing the most frail fabric. 


You fasten your own gown with Koh-i-noors— 
and feel secure inits security. Koh-i-noors aid 
fit—do not show —cannot cut, crush, or rust. 
“Good-bye old Hook and Eye!” 
Thirteen sizes, black or white, at all notion count- 
ers, and on up-to-date ready-to-wear apparel. 
Write for Premium Catalog. 
Waldes & Co., 137 N Fifh Ave., New York 
The World's Largest Snap 
Fastener Manufacturers 


REG.U.S. 
«PAT.OFF. 


Prague Dresden 
~ Warsaw Paris 
London Montreal 
Chicago 


Goodyear-Akrons excel all rivals, just as do Goodyear 
automobile and motorcycle tires—tires that also have 
won top place in their fields. 


Lesser tires sell at even lower prices. But the several 
better makes still cost you around $4.25 per tire. 
Yet Goodyear-Akron quality tires cost only $2.48. 
We are content with a small profit. : 


How to Get Themn 32. g701} treads 


Why pay $4.25 apiece for other stand- 

ard bicycle tires when $2.48 buys the 

) famous Goodyear - Akron — single tube 

"4 —guaranteed ? Mencannot build better 
tires than Goodyear. And here the 
price is cut in two through Goodyear 
methods, enormous production and 
modern equipment. 


These Goodyear-Akron tires are made 


in the world’s greatest — 


Oop dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, 
y matic tires are built daily. Ai ON by buying these tires now. . 


you $2.48 per tire. The Non-Skid, sizes 28 by 
1%, 1% or 15%, $2.75. Ask your 
tire factory, where up to seca : - 
Zs insist on his getting them from our 
10,000 Goodyear pneu- YEAR nearest branch. Start your economy 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires 
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The Use of ; 


Oranges, Lemons and Grapefruit 


Will Increase Health and Save Doctor Bills 
Delicious Dishes Can be Made with them Too 


ee DON’T know why Martha com- 
plains so much of sick stomach 
and headache, it’s the same every 
winter, and yet we have the usual things 
to eat,’ said an anxious mother to me. 
When I discovered, upon inquiry, that 
the family diet consisted of plenty of 
griddle-cakes, hot breads, many potatoes, 
much macaroni and rice, rich puddings, 
cakes and pies, all exceedingly sweet and 
starchy, I knew why Martha’s digestive 
organs refused to do their work. 

A government expert in nutrition said 
to me: ‘‘Lemons are the most whole- 
some of our natural foods; they have a 
purifying and cooling effect upon the 
blood, are especially helpful in toning 
and regulating the liver, and their free 
use as food, drink or medicine would 
materially reduce the. desire for the pat- 
ent liver ‘dopes’ so freely advertised 
and so extensively sold. <A clogged liver 
can make one about as miserable as one 
can be without actually dying, and then 
the system is very susceptible to disease 
when the liver is out of order. While it 
cannot rightfully be claimed that lemons 
are an absolute specific against liver dis- 
orders, their free use will assist very ma- 
terially in keeping that important organ 
in a healthy, active condition. 


Try Orange Soup 


IF POSSIBLE in winter, let the noon 
meal begin with something hot, not 
because of the warmth it produces of it- 
self, but because it stimulates the diges- 
tive juices to greater activity. But do 
not serve pork and beans, suet pudding 
and potato soup at the same meal unless 
you want your Martha to have the head- 
ache. Try instead orange soup on this 
day, and make it like this: Cook a table- 
spoon of sago in a cupful of water in a 
double boiler until clear; add two table- 
spoons of sugar, one cup of raisins which 
has been seeded and steamed for fifteen 
minutes, two cups of orange juice with a 
little grated rind, and keep warm but 
below boiling point for fifteen minutes, 
strain, add some orange pulp and serve. 
The next time you have boiled onions 
or carrots, add two teaspoons of lemon 
juice to your drawn butter sauce for them 
and I am sure you will enjoy the change. 


Something for the Youngsters 


EMON cheese makes a healthful fill- 
ing for sandwiches for the lunchbox. 
Place in a double boiler, or in a bowlina 
saucepan containing boiling water,sone 
cup of powdered sugar, four tablespoons 
of butter, the juice and rind of two lem- 
ons, and three well beaten eggs. Cook, 
stirring constantly till the mixture is very 
thick; when cool, put in a jar with a close 
fitting lid, and it will keep for weeks. 
Orange ginger cakes are also good for 
the little folks to take to school. Heat 
one and’ three-fourths pounds of mo- 
lasses and three-fourths of a pound of 
shortening over a slow fire; when blended, 
beat well and add three-fourths of a 
pound of brown sugar, two and one- 
fourth pounds of flour, one ounce of 
ground ginger, one grated nutmeg, one- 
half cup of orange juice and the grated 
rind of the orange and one level tea- 
spoon of soda. Work the dough well and 
leave in a cool place over night. In the 
morning roll thin, cut in squares, brush 
with milk and bake in a moderate oven. 
A very nutritious supper dish for the 
children is made hy heating two cups of 
milk until it almost boils, add the 
strained juice of half a lemon and sugar 
to taste. Let this stand untileit curdles, 
strain and serve. 


These Crullers are Good 


FiITHER orange or lemon crullers will 

be enjoyed by all the family. Cream 
two tablespoons of butter, gradually add 
half a cup of sugar, two well beaten eggs 
and then another half cup of sugar; add 
one cup of milk, alternating with four 
cups of flour mixed and sifted with three 
and one-half teaspoons of baking pow- 
der. Roll a quarter of an inch thick and 
cut with a two-inch circular cutter. 


Place a tablespoonful of orange marma- 
lade or lemon filling on one half of each, 
moisten edges with cold water and press 
together. Fry in deep fat and drain on 
brown paper. 

The lemon filling, which is also good 
for ‘‘spread’’ on bread and butter, is 
made by grating the rind of three lemons 
and adding it to their juice, two cups of 
sugar, four tablespoons of butter, and 
two eggs, beat together, then boil, stir 
constantly until thick. 


Orange Omelet for Breakfast 


You WILL find that, instead of saus- 
age, an occasional orange omelet 
for breakfast, as an accompaniment to 
the buckwheat cakes, will be tasty and ~ 
beneficial. Cut the oranges in slices 
lengthwise and use in the proportion of 
two to a three-egg omelet, folding them 
in before serving. A tablespoonful of 
lemon juice adds flavor to the omelet. 


Three Fine Pies 


NE&tT baking day make an orange 
potato pie and see how good the 
men-folks tnink it is. Mix two cups of 
unseasoned, mashed white potatoes with 
three-fourths of a cup of sugar creamed 
with one cup of butter, one cup thick, 
sweet cream, four beaten eggs, the juice 
of one large orange and one-half the 
grated rind. Bake in open crusts. 

Almost everyone has her pet recipe for 
lemon pie with meringue, but here is a 
fine one without it and is good for every- 
day use. Mix a cup of sugar and three 
tablespoons of flour, then add three table- 
spoons of lemon juice, the yolks of two 
eggs slightly beaten, one cupful of milk, 
one tablespoon of melted butter, and a 
pinch of salt. When thoroughly blended, 
add the whites of the eggs beaten to a 
dry froth and bake in one crust. 

Few people seem to have eaten grape- 
fruit pie, and yet it is delicious. Mix one 
cup of sugar, two round tablespoons of 
cornstarch, one teaspoon of butter, yolks 
of two eggs, juice of half a grapefruit and 
juice of half a lemon and half ar orange, 
one cup of hot water. Cook in double 
boiler until cornstarch is fully cooked, 
stirring well. Put into a baked shell, 
cover with meringue made of the whites 
of the eggs and bake in a slow oven. 


This is New 


GRAPEFRUIT snow is easily made 

and is an especially good dessert to 
follow a heavy dinner. Wet three table- 
spoons of cornstarch with a little cold 
water, stir this into a pint of boiling 
water and cook until clear. Mix the 
strained juice of one grapefruit with a 
cup of sugar, stir it into the hot corn- 
starch mixture, let boil up once and pour 
upon the well whipped whites of threg 
eggs, beating lightly, as it is poured. 
Turn into wet mold, cool and serve with 
cream or sauce flavored with grapefruit. 


Two Desserts You Will Like 


"THERE are desserts calling for more 
than a suggestion of citrus juice. Beat 
the yolks of three eggs and blend them 
with three-fourths of a cup of sugar and 
one tablespoon of butter, then add the 
juice of three good-sized lemons and the 
grated rind of one of them, and two table- 
spoons of chopped nuts. Fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites of the eggs and bake 
in a buttered baking-dish until it sets. 
Orange bread-crumb pudding is splen- 
did. Soak a cup and a third of bread 
crumbs in a cup of cold water twenty 
minutes, add a cup of sugar, one cup of 
strained orange juice, one tablespoon of 
lemon juice, two eggs beaten slightly, one 
tablespoon of melted butter and one- 
fourth of a teaspoon of salt. Bake in a 
buttered dish in a slow oven until firm. 
Citrus fruits have no superior in keep- 
ing qualities and can safely be bought in 
quantities, which makes their cost less. 
A temperature of about 55 to 60 degrees 
is best for them and the air in which they 
are stored should be fresh and dry. 
Mary HamMILton TALBort. 


Carries Convenient Kitchen 
and How She Made It So 


interesting room in your house, 
Carrie!” I exclaimed, as I en- 
tered my friend’s cheery “cook shop.”’ 
Carrie and I had been high-school teach- 
ers together for several years, and this 
was my first visit with 
her since her marriage 
and removal to a small- 
er town the year before. 
“Now it’s clear, why, in 
your letters, you have 
always said you really 
enjoyed housekeeping. 
Only too often I have 
found the bride who 
has been a professional 
woman wishing for her 
old ‘job’ again.” 
“Not I,” said Carrie. 
“Housekeeping, 
with proper 
tools, has 
teaching 
beaten. It 
requires less 
time and less 
nerve strain 
and it can 
be made as 
stimulating 
mentally if 
you study to 
become an efficient kitchen mechanic.’’ 
Isat down. “Give me an apron and 
that pan of apples to pare 
and tell me all about your 
convenient kitchen.”’ 


: WW int YOUR kitchen’s the most 


STEPLADDER CHAIR 


—yT 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE 


ax 
“pip YOU take a good : 

look’at your chair?’ 
my hostess began. 

I jumped up and exam- 
ined it. ‘‘The oddest one 
I have ever seen. Whatiis 
that step beneath for?” 

“Tt’s a stepladder chair, 
two useful pieces of furni- 
ture occupying the space 
of one. Turn the hinged 
portion and you have a 
three-foot stepladder, very 
convenient in house-cleaning seasons or 
for reaching high shelves in the pantry.” 

“T could tell you something about seats. 
Mary Anderson sits 
on an office stool 
when washing dishes 
and ironing all ex- 
cept the large linen 
table-cloths. That’s 
how she keeps her 
strength for those 
dear babes of hers.” 

“When you mar- 
ry, be sure to geta 
fireless cooker, too,” 
Carrie commanded. 

“How do I know 
I shall want one?” 

“You will, before 
your week’s visit is 
over. I shall serve 
meals from the ‘fire- 
less’ every day. We 
are going out sev- 
eral afternoons and 
you'll find a better 
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FIRELESS 
COOKER 
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OIL STOVE @ 


cooker and prefer it, since a cook-stove 
heats the house much more than the 
liquid-fuel stoves. With such a stove, 
I’d make a quick, short-lived fire of cobs 
and light wood to heat the radiators. 
One can use a bonfire Outdoors, and 
this makes a cooker good for campers.” 

“Yonp’re an enthusiast!” I exclaimed. 


**COMETHING more! The cooker 

cuts down my fuel bills and saves so 
much of my valuable time otherwise lost 
watching foods that need constant stir- 
ring or tending pies in the oven lest they 
burn. You see, in addition to stewing and 


‘broiling, the cooker bakes and browns 


biscuits, pies, cakes or beans, and roasts 
meat to perfection. And, did I tell you, 
there are gauges made to determine the 
degree of heat in the disks as they are 
being charged with heat. on the stove?” 
“Coming from the city, where we use 
gas, I had not realized what good substi- 
tutes you have in the small towns. Oil 
stoves, as I remember them, were smoky, 
smelly little affairs, with yellow flames. 
They sorely tried one’s patience.”’ 
“That was true in your mother’s day,” 
replied Mrs. Benson, “‘but the oil stove 
has been revolutionized in recent years. 
Now, we have clear, blue flames, which 
are the ones that heat. Oil has come into 
general use for summer stoves, and those 
having furnaces to warm the kitchen use 
oil stoves all year. Gasoline ranges, too, 
are serviceable.”’ 
“Haven’t I read some- 
thing about denatured al- 
cohol stoves lately?’’ 
“Very likely. They are 
efficient, too, but the fuel 
is much more expensive 
than oil or gasoline.” 
“Has your workshop a 
good pantry?” I asked. 
“None at all. They 
seem going out of fashion. 
My pretty cabinet, there, 
is my ‘pantryette.’ It has 
large storage capacity and 
is a wonderful step-saver.”’ 
Carrie opened the front to 
demonstrate its merits. ‘‘Here’s 
a flour-bin with sifter bottom; it 
tilts for easy filling. The glass 
sugar-bin swings 
in a frame. This 
covered metal box 
is for bread; wire 
shelves above, in 
the ventilated cup- 
board, for cooling 
and storing pies 
and cake. Cook- 
ing utensils fill two 
sliding shelves in 
this portion, which 
has alid rack upon 
its door. Here’s a 
_drawer for cutlery, 
a bread-board, and 
the upper shelves 
for groceries, etc.” 
“That roller curtain protecting 
the front takes my eye; also the 
washable table part,”’ I put in. 
“Speaking of tables, I recently saw a 
dandy. Its novel feature was that its 


area 
\ 


height was adjustable from one to four 
inches above ordinary table height.” 


supper, hot from the box, upon our return, 
than I could prepare in the short time after 
our home-coming. It’s so handy to starta 
meal, put it into the ‘fireless’ to cook by heat 
from the heated composition metal radia- 
tors, and then forget it until serving time 
while I sew or do a dozen other things.”’ 


KITCHEN 
CABINET 


“ MAY NOT be a housewife—yet, but I 
: see one great advantage in it myself,”’ 
I replied. ‘“That is the much cooler kitchen 
you can have all summer long, for even a 
gas fire, if long continued, as in baking, does 
heat up the room and almost bake the cook.”’ 
“Yes, indeed. In summer I do the bulk of 
a day’s cooking in the cool of the morning. 
I heat the metal disks a few minutes on the 
oil stove, usually setting the dish of food 
on the radiator while it is absorbing heat. . 
The time depends upon the kind of food, 
but it is not long. The manufacturer of 
the cooker provides a recipe book giving 
details accurately. : 
“Even if I had only an old-fashioned 
cook-stove, I should be able to use the 


Information about any of the articles mentioned in these col- 
umns will be sent by the Household Department, Woman’s World. 


10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times as 
large as the 10-cent size. By saying in packing it offers you 10 per 
cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. ‘ 


Nature’s Pet 


On Quaker Oats She Lavishes Her Best 


The oat is Nature’s favorite grain. Through sun 
and soil she lavishes her richest treasures on it. 


She stores it with phosphorus and lecithin, of 
which brains and nerves are made. She endows 
it with matchless vim-producing powers. Then, 
to win the children to the food they need, she adds 
enticing flavor and aroma. 


But not to all oats. Some grains are starved and 
puny. Only the big, plump grains show Nature’s 
lavishness. So we use in Quaker Oats those premier 
grains alone. Thus you get in these flakes the 
essence of the oat—the utmost that this food affords. 


Quaker Oats 


Luscious, Fragrant Flakes of Vim 


Double 


Cooker 


Made to our order, of pure ‘alumi- 
num, extra large and heavy. Cereal 
capacity, 214 quarts. 


cents’ worth of Quaker Oats. That 
is, from five of the 10-cent packages 
or two 25-cent packages. This will 
prove you a Quaker Oats user. 
Send one dollar with the trade- 
marks and this costly cooker will be 
sent by parcel post. It is subject 
to return if it doesn’t delight you. 
Let us help you in tnis way to 
make this dish delicious. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 


We supply these Cookers, .made 
to our order, so that Quaker Oats 
may come to your table cooked in 
the ideal way. It preserves the de- 
lightful flavor and aroma, and in- 
sures you the full food value. We 
want every user of these luscious 
flakes to have this perfect means of 
cooking. 


Send us our trademark—the pic- 
ture of the Quaker—cut from 50 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 
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New Ideas 


in Holeproofs 


In forty years there have been but 
three real improvements in hosiery. 
One was a hosiery good enough to 
definitely guarantee. Another was 
close-fitting, seamless hosiery—without 
seams to hurt the feet and rip open. 

Now comes a Ribbed Top Stock- 
ing. All are Holeproof features. 


| Helepract flesierg 
Holeproof Elastic 
Ribbed Top for 


Women 

Women may have 
the regular garter 
top or the new Hole- 
proof Elastic Ribbed 
Top in either silk or 
cotton’ stockings. 

The ribbed top 
stretches wide but 
always returns to 
shape—it is ideal f 
for both slender 
and stout people. ¢ | 

The ribbed top £4 
feature also pre- eg 
vents the gar- 
ter from starting running threads. 
Your dealer probably has it. If not, 
write us and we'll see that you get it. 


Guaranteed Six Months 


We guarantee 6 pairs of cotton Hole- 
proofs for 6 months—3 pairs of silk for 3 
months. If any pairs fail in that time we 
replace them with new hose free. 

We pay an average of 71c per lb.—the top 
market price—for Egyptian and Sea Island 
cotton yarn. Common yarn sells for 29c. 

We employ only the purest Japanese 
thread silk in our silk hose. Try them, The 
genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town. Write 
for dealers' names. We ship direct where no 
dealer is near, charges prepaid on receipt of 
remittance. Write for free book that tells all 
about Holeproofs. 

$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men's 
cotton Holeproofs; $2.00 and up for six pairs 
of women's or children’s in cotton; §1.00 per 
box for four pairs of infants’ in cotton. Above 
boxes guaranteed six months. $1.00 per box 
for three pairs of children’s cotton Holeproofs, 
guaranteed three months. $2.00 per box for 
three pairs of men’s silk Holeproof socks. $3.00 
per box for three pairs of women's silk Hole- 
proof stockings. Boxes of silk guaranteed three 
months. Three pairs of silk-faced Holeproof 
for men, $1.50; for women, $2.25. Three pairs 
of silk-faced are guaranteed for three months. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley 

Liverpool, England (616) 
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CHAPPED HANDS AND LIPS 


Vaseline | 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CAMPHOR ICE 


keeps the skin soft and smooth all 
through rough winter weather. 
Sold at drug and department stores 
everywhere in metal boxes and 
tin tubes. Insist on VASELINE 
Camphor Ice. 


Write for free illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the many “Vaseline” preparations. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 


43 State Street New York City 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phonograph 


on Free Trial 


a “right to your own home. En- 
tertain your family and your 
friends. Send it back at our 
expense if you don’t want to 
keep it. A few dollars a 
month now pays for a gen- 
uine Edison at Rock- Bot- 
tom prices and without even 
interest on monthly payments. 
Send today for our beautiful 
Free Edison Catalog. A postal ora 
letter is enough. But send it atonce. Write today. 


F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
3013 Edison Block Chicago, Illinois 


The Study of Music 


By: RUDOLF VON LIEBICH 


Tf you are interested in music, write to Dr. von Liebich. Any question you ask will 
be answered, if you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Lesson on the ‘‘Reaper’s Song”’ 


composed by Robert Schumann 

and expresses the peace and quiet 
of the old-time harvesting, when reaping 
was done by hand and neighborly co6per- 
ation helped to make of the harvest an 
annual festival. Played at a moderately 
fast rate of speed, and with due atten- 
tion to the indicated details of loudness 
and softness, of staccato and legato, it 
expresses a mood of serene satisfaction in 
the joy of free outdoor labor enhanced by 
the assurance that the product of the 
worker’s toil is his own. 

Three phrases are used, besides the 
coda, or special end-piece. The manner 
in which these phrases are printed is of 
particular practical value to music stu- 
dents, because it calls for the exercise of 
special thought, care and skill, since 
phrases A and B are both played in two 
different keys. Phrase A is to be prac- 
ticed not only as printed, in C major, but 
alsoin F major. To do this, first turn to 


a ce little melody of olden days was 


Copy phrase A as it stands. Transpose 
phrase B to the scale of G major. Copy 
phrase A again. Copy phrase C and 
add the R. H. notes one *octave 
higher than the L. H. notes. Next, 
write phrase A in the scale of F major. 
Copy phrase B in C major, just as print- 
ed. Then copy the coda like this: Copy 
M. 1 (remember, M stands for the word 
““measure’’), then copy M. 2, but leave 
out the last R. H. eighth note C. G alone 
is to be the last note. Now copy M. 1 
again. Copy M. 2 again, but this time 
with the note C for the last R. H. note. 
Finally copy measures 3, 4, 5, 6, as 
printed. 

This gives you the correct order in 
which the phrases recur throughout the 
whole piece. To repeat: 

Phrase A, as printed, played twice. 
Phrase B, played in the key of G. Phrase 
A, played once. Phrase C played twice, 
the first time end with the M. marked 
“Ist.”? The second time leave out the 


THE REAPER’S SONG 


ScHUMANN 


‘lesson IX. (July, 1914) and review the 


third paragraph of the second column, 
beginning with the words: ‘*When this 
is done.” 

Transposition 


PROM this you will see that the first 

chord of phrase A consists of the 
scale notes 1, 5, 3, 5. Now, in the F 
major scale, notes 1, 5, 3, 5, are F, C, A, 
C, or white keys 20, 24, 29 and 31. The 
two eighth notes played by R. H. alone, 
namely, C, B, are scale notes 8, 7. In 
the F scale these are F, E, or white keys 
34 and 33. Now, continue to use this 
method of changing from the C scale to 
the F scale, until you can play phrase A 
easily, while using the notes of the F 
scale. You will then have transposed 
phrase A to the key of F. That is what 
is meant by transposition. 

Having mastered phrase B as printed, 
learn also to play it in the scale of G. In 
that scale, remember, G is 1, A is 2, B 
is 3, Cis 4, Dis 5, Eis 6, F sharp is 7 and 
G is 8 (or 1). The first chord of phrase 
B is C, G, E, or notes 1, 5, 3 of the C 
scale. Inthe G scale, therefore, those 
same notes are G, D, B, or white keys 
21, 25 and 30. 

An equally or even more useful ex- 
ercise is to write out these phrases. 


M. marked “ist”? and end with the M. 
marked “‘2d.”’ In this measure, the L. H. 
alone plays the fifth and sixth notes, D, 
E. The R.H. (using the upper fingering) 
plays one octave higher, the same notes 
as the L. H. plays. Next, play phrase A 
in the key of F. Play phrase Bas 
printed. Play the coda, repeating M. 
1 and M. 2. The first time you play M. 
2 let the R. H. play G as the last note of 
M. 2. The second time you play M. 2, 
let the R. H. play C as the last note of 
M. 2. 


HIS is a long and perhaps difficult 

lesson, but if you really desire to 
Jearn—if you have musical ambition— 
you will regard difficulties only as a 
means which insure your future success, 
provided you have the energy to over- 
come them. Remember that your ener- 
gies rightly directed not only can tri- 
umph over all obstacles, but that the 
work done to achieve that end is the only 
kind of work that wins success. 


Nore—Presidents or secretaries of women’s 
clubs are particularly invited to communicate 
with Dr. von Liebich, as he has at his disposal 
every kind of interesting matter for discussion 
or for study, including a nation-wide plan for 
musical coéperation between all music-clubs. 
By adopting this plan, club members can se- 
cure almost unlimited supplies of music free. 


Next month’s lesson will be on Schumann’s famous piece ‘“‘Traumerei”’ 
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3 YEARS TO PAY 


For the Sweet Toned 


MEISTER PIANO 


30 Days Free Trial 
We Pay the Freight 


You are not asked to deposit, or pay or 
advance a cent in any way until you write 
us and say that the MEISTER is entirely 
satisfactory and you wish to keep it. Then 
these are the terms of sale: 


$1 aWeekor’5a Month 


No Interest on Payments 


No cash payments down. No extras of 
any kind. Piano stool and scarf free. 
Sold direct from the maker to you and 
we guarantee you a saving of $100. 


Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog 
which shows eight styles of Meister Pianos. Our 
resources exceed $4,000,000. 


Rothschild & Company, Dept. J-84, Chicago, Ill. 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots - . 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as the prescription othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of othine—double strength 
—from your crageists and fpoly a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom 
that more than one ounce is needed to completely 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. 


¢ Nadine - 
* Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 


= . Keeps The Complexion 
< } Beautiful 
wee - Soft and velvety. Money 


back if not entirely pleased. 

’ Nadine is pure and harm- 
less, Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value. 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. Ww. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


e@ 
Hair Book 
Contains latest ~ 
scientific in- FREE 
structions on 


= Care of theHair 


and Beauty Culture at home without 
cost. Also beautifully illustrates all the 


Latest Styles in Hair Dressing 


and catalogs hundreds of Newest Creations in Switches, 
Braids, Pompadours, Wigs and all other kinds of Hair 
Goods and Toilet Articles at guaranteed lowest prices. We 
open accounts with responsible women everywhere and 
ship goods prepaid on approval — no pay unless satisfied. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 833, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“T hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody 
‘How?’ WITH THE 
MORLEY PHONE, I've 
a pair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. 1 would not know 
I had them in, myself, only 
\ that I hear all right. 

\ ‘‘The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF. 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. 
Invisible, comfort- 
. Be, aes ecb ar and 
armless. Anyone 
Price, $5 Complete. oan ‘adjust it.” Over one hun- 


dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 
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The Beauty Seeker 


a -- By 


JEANNE LA PLACE’ 


Some Things You Should Know 


LITILE things, such as wrinkles and 
freckles and red noses, do not matter 
nearly so much just now as do normal 
dispositions. The slight blemishes can be 
eradicated at some time when we are not 
so taken up with the business of provid- 
ing happiness for others. Only be sure 
-that there are no wrinkles getting into 
your minds, for these are hardest of all to 
efface, and when they are present in our 
consciousness, they deepen the creases 
noticeably on the face. 

Best of all flesh builders is good nature; 
it is good for the 
face and body as 
-well as the mind. 
In its wake come 
little smiling wrin- 
kles, whose pres- 
ence we should in- 
vite rather than 
discourage, since 
they so enhance 
the attractiveness 
of the face they 
line. When you 
attain this good 
nature and a char- 
itable attitude to- 
ward your neigh- 
bors, other remed- 
ies— good food, 


stamped, 
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Are you satisfied with your 
complexion? So few women are, 
and yet they do not know what 
to do to improve it. 
me and I will give you some 
definite directions for clearing 
the complexion, 
the care of the hair and exer- 
cises for development. A 
addressed 
must accompany the request. 

Jeanne La Place. 


tude toward life prove insufficient to 
stimulate the flesh building. Then re- 
course must be had to a different mode 
of living and, in fact, it would be best 
to have a diet prescribed. Ordinarily, 
however, a diet including abundance of 
milk, eggs, lean meats and varied vege- 
tables and fruits will be found most nour- 
ishing. Exercise must be taken which 
will make the muscles firm as well as pad 
them up with layers of fat; much sleep 
must be had, and the manner of living 
should be planned so that no nervous 
strain from petty 
shocks may inter- 
fere with the flesh 
building. 

If this precau- 
tion be taken—to 
avoid all nervous 
strain and excite- 
ment—no need 
of further care in 
selection of special 
foods and exercise 
will be necessary. 
Scientists have 
found the nerves 
of thin people to 
be much nearer 
the surface than 
of those with more 


Write to 


as well as for 


envelope 
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fresh air, and ex- 

ercise, all of which you may be taking 
religiously, yet with little or no improve- 
ment—will have effect. But sometimes 
even good nature and the happy atti- 


The Importance of 


A WELL kept’ hand is a great asset to 
a girl or woman, for many people con- 
sider the hand more indicative of char- 
acter than is the face. A reasonable 
amount of self-respect and pride in one’s 
personal appearance should prompt one 
to give the hands scrupulous care, that 
they may always look well kept. But in 
giving this care, do not imagine that it is 
necessary to have the nails long and 
pointed, almost clawlike in shape, nor is 
it in good taste to have them fairly glis- 
tening with polish. A soft white hand, 
with nails long and tapering, is usually 
indicative of the incompetence of its 
possessor; in fact, it usually shows a 
tendency toward idleness and a squan- 
dering of much good time to keep it so. 
The attractive hand is usually clean, 
smooth and firm; the nails are free from 
dirt, cut round and fairly close, and the 
quicks pushed back. The nail is a rein- 
forcement to the finger and to protect 
the top, and it but diminishes the useful- 
ness of the finger when the nail is too long. 


Liver Patches 


YELLOW spots, termed liver blotches, 
seem to be a most common affliction, 

and treatment is constantly being sought 
to remove them. There is no external 
application which will harmlessly and 
effectively remove them permanently. 
Their presence is an indication that your 
liver is too inactive, and you will do well 
to remedy the cause. Fruits eaten daily 
will do as much as anything to keep the 
body and its organs in good condition, 
and keep the complexion clear. A rem- 
edy for the patches which has been found 
most successful is the juice of half a 
lemon, taken in fairly warm water, thirty 
minutes before breakfast. Oranges, too, 
act on the liver and the juice of two taken 
with breakfast is an agreeable remedy. 
Another remedy found successful by 
many who have tried it is the salt cure. 
A half teaspoonful in a cup of boiling hot 
water is taken a half hour before meals. 


Superfluous Hair 


Mest trying to the beauty seeker is 

the presence of spperfluous hair on 
face, arms and neck, and many women 
with otherwise perfect complexions and 
good features are thus afflicted. Other 
than the method of electrolysis, which, if 
resorted to, should be applied only by an 
expert, ‘there are few satisfactory depila- 
tories, and none should be used without 
the gare of a physician. 


fore, the nerve 
centers of the former receive more vivid 
impressions or shocks, and have little 
opportunity to become normal when 
once they are disturbed. 


a Well Kept Hand 


With a stiff nail-brush, the hands and 
nails should be scrubbed at least once a 
day. It is best to use lukewarm water in 
cleansing them during the entire year, 
and they should be well dried to keep 
them from chapping. In wiping the 
hands, the motion should be toward the 
finger tips. If the hands have a tendency 
to chap or to redness, keep ready a solu- 
tion composed of equal parts of rose 
water and glycerine and immediately 
after washing them, before they are quite 
dry, rub in a few drops. Glycerine does 
not agree with every skin. For those 
with which it does not, a honey solution, 
mutton tallow or a good skin food cream 
may be used, rubbing it over the hands 
while they are still damp. Any excess 
fat remaining on the skin surface may be 
wiped off with a towel. After drying the 
hands, gently push back the cuticle of 
each nail with the towel. Sometimes 
skin irritation and chapped hands are 
caused by the soap used, for the same 
soap does not agree with all skins. 


The Flying Speck 


ig IS popularly supposed that flaxseed 

will charm the most refractory speck 
for dirt from the eye, but it is best to have 
the offending particle removed in some 
other way. Nature will often wash it out 
with tears, if they can be induced to flow; 
but should you begin to rub copiously, as 
the particle is usually pushed into a spot 
from which it is difficult for the tears to 
dislodge it. Then the easiest way to re- 
move it is to turn back the upper lid. 
It is easily discernible on the exposed 
surface and should be removed with a 
clean bit of linen. When any rubbing of 
the eye is done, it should always be in the 
direction of the-nose. This will bring 
the speck in the path of the tears. 


The Dry Shampoo 


SOMETIM ES it is absolutely necessary 

to make use of adry shampoo, as when 
traveling or time is lacking to indulge ina 
much needed one. When it must be re- 
sorted to, which I hope is not frequently, 
as its effect is bad on the hair, pulverized 
orris root should be used. It may be 
sprinkled in the many partings in which 
you have divided the hair. Allow it to 
remain for half an hour, then brush and 
shake out. Be sure that no particle of 
the cleansing powder remains in the 
hair. Indian meal may be used in the 
same way. 


Write the date on the negative. 


Make the pictures that you take doubly valuable 
by recording, briefly, on the margin of the film 
negative, the all important: 


You can do it instantly, permanently, at the 


who - when - where. 


time you make the exposure with an 


a Kodak 


THE PRICES. 
. 34 Autographic Kodak, pictures 34% x 5% 


. 3 Ditto, pictures 8% x 44, - - 
a LAL Ditto, pictures 24x 4Y, - 


1A Autographic Kodak, Jr., pictures OV, x 43 yy 3 - 


ot Ditto, pictures 24x34, - 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalogue free at your dealer’s, 
or by mail. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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you where to get them. 
in Woman’s World. 
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If you are attracted by an advertisement in this maga- 
zine and your store doesn’t keep the goods, write to the 
manufacturer direct and he will either send them or tell 
Say you saw the advertisement 
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Seven Million Mothers 


Have Endorsed the Rubens Shirt 


—they have agreed on the Rubens Shirt as 
the best all-winter protection that any child 
can get. Seven million mothers have bought 
it—for twenty million children since the 
Rubens was first announced. 

Think what that-means! Doesn't it mean that 
your baby probably needs a safeguard like it? 

Note the double thickness over the chest and 
abdomen— the twofold warmth that every child 
should have. 

Note the absence of buttons—yet there are no 
open laps. 

And note that the shirt is adjustable so it is never 
too tight or loose. See how conveniently the Rubens 
slips on and off, like a coat. The convenience 


(half- wool). 


features alone would make 

this a popular selling shirt. 

But the big xeszd/—which 

has made so many mothers 

agreeonthisshirt—isthefact 

that the Rubensscientific pro- 

tection has warded off innumerable coughs and colds. 
Ask to see a Rubens, It’s the most im- 


portant garment that any ys 


child can wear. Be sure, for 

that reason, that the name 

appears on the labeR® The shirt that’s without it 
isn’ta Rubens Shirt. Our whole factory is devoted 
to the right production of this famous shirt for in- 
fants. Don’t let anyone, for any reason, keep you 
from getting it. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
Also in silk and wool. 
stores, or sold direct where dealers can't supply. 


Made in cotton, wool and silk. 
Prices run from 25 cents up. 


Also in merino 
Sold by dry goods 
Ask usfor pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 8 N. Market St., Chicago 
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This Girl Had a 
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Spinal Deformity 


Little Miss Taylor had Potts Dis- 
ease, a progressive, destructive 
disease of the spinal column, usually 
tubercular, and often accompanied 
by, paralysis. It had existed three 
years when her mother, Mrs. W. S. 
Taylor, R. F. D. No. 2, Clinton, Ind., 
brought the child to this Sanitarium. 
Because of the disease and deform- 
ity of the spine, the child’s head 
was forced-forward, her chin in contact 
with her chest. 
The result of her treatment here is shown 
in the photograph. Jv the treatment of 
this case, plaster parts was not 
used. Write to Mrs, ‘laylor 
for complete details. 
For, thirty years this private 
institution has been devoted 
exclusively to the treatment of 
Club Feet, Spinal Diseases and 
Curvature, Infantile Paralysis, Hip 
Disease, Bow Legs, Knock Knees, 
Wry Neck, etc., especially as 
found in children andyoungadults, 


Write for information and our 
book, ‘*Deformities andParalysis’’ 
—also book of references. Free 
on request. 


The McLain Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 


998 Aubert Ave., Saint Louis, Mo. 
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Sprinkle a little 3-in-One on some 
cheese-cloth. Let it stand a short 
time until the oil permeates every 
| part of the cloth. Then you havea 
real, sanitary Dustless Dusting Cloth. 


“3-in-One Dusting Cloths are ridicu- 
lously low in cost and far superior to any I 
can buy for 25c to $1.00.’? Mrs. T. F. Hussa, 
New Jersey. arate aa 

rite for generous fr 

Try 3-IN-ONE FREE. sample, Dustlcss Dusting 

Circular = for Dictionary—all free 
le rite toda 

ai Sold in all good stores in 8 size bottles: 10¢ 

(1 0z.), 25¢ (3 0z.), 50¢ (8 oz., 1-2 pint). Also in 

atented Handy Oil Can, 31-20zs.,25c, Library 
Sup with every bottie. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AW. Broadway New York City 
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Have you replied to an] 
[advertisement this month? If] 
|not, look over the list again| 
|and send for booklets, or what- 
lever is offered. You will learn] 
|much to your advantage. Al- 
| ways speak of Woman’s World. | 
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“Arrow” 
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Remarkable new iinprovements make the 1915 ‘‘Arrow’’ 
a positive wonder for speed, comfort and easy riding. 
Electric Light—easy motorcycle saddle— New Depart- 
ure coaster brake—motorcycle pedal — motorcycle handle- 
bars with long rubber grips — imported anti-friction chain 
—reinforced motorcycle frame — beautiful finish. All sizes 
tor boys, men and women. 

offer we are ing on the 


Wonderful Offer splendid Arrow bicycle. Get 


our free catalog. A small amount down brings you the Arrow 
—pay for it while you ride—just a little each month. 


7 Do it now, and we will’send details of th 
Write Today markable new machine and rock-bottom offers 


Arrow Cycle Co., 


of 


Write today for the low direct 


Dept. 3013, 19th St. H 
and California Ave. Chicago 


eh. Bend 
erere 


made to your measure, inthelatest ¥ 
style, would ¥ you be willing tokeepand \FR@ 
wear it, show it to your friends and let | 
them see our beautiful samples and dash- 
ing new styles, a2 

Could you use $5.00 a day for alittle spare time? 
Perhaps I canoffer you a steady job. If you will write 
me a letter or a postal card at once and say “‘Send 
me your special offer,’’ 1 will send you samples and 
styles to pick from and my surprising liberal offer. 

Address: L. E. ASHER, President 


BANNER TAILORING CO. DEPT. 931, CHICAGO 
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House of New England Type 


For Less Than $4,000 


EDITOR'S NOTE—From hundreds of 
photographs of successful houses built in 
practically every part of the United States 
Mr. Charles E.White, Jr., has selected the 
exterior of this house as of special interest 
to Woman's World readers. To fit the 


‘photograph, he has drawn especially for 


Woman's World the floor plans illustrated, 
with the idea in mind of an artistic and 
convenient home at the lowest possible cost. 


building experience the economy 
of a home built “like a box” is 
quite apparent. 

But the box house requires some spe- 
cial study to avoid ugliness, for no per- 
son wants a home which looks like a box. 

To many designers the Colonial type 
appeals immediately as one of the best 
for a boxlike house. It is a style the 
embellishments of which cost little, no 
expensive ornate “gew-gaws”’ being re- 
quired. In the successful Colonial design 
second-story windows are usually placed 
directly over those below. Then there 
are little refinements of cornice, little em- 
bellishments of lattice work, little touches 
such as small lights of glass in the win- 
dows—little points that add grace here 
and there—so that our box becomes a 
pleasing architectural design. 


Est TO people of little or no 


Arrangement of Rooms 


F{XPERIENCE gained in the design- 

ing of these simple houses, however, 
has taught many architects and builders 
that an arrangement of rooms yielding 
the most space at smallest cost is one in 
which the front entrance and hall is in 
the center of the house, with living-room 
on one side and dining-room on the other. 
This is one reason why you will 
find this hall-in-center plan used 
so frequently throughout the 
United States, because it is cheap 


VERANDA 


8-6" x22" 


LIVING ROOM 


IS<3°x 22" 


FIRST FLOOR 


in. 

When one wishes to keep within the 
rigid limits of a certain building sum, 
however, and when this appropriation is 
not a large one, it is sometimes desirable 
to omit the hall, causing the front en- 


to build and convenient to live 


trance to open directly into the living- 
room. This is the arrangement of rooms 
echosen for this WoMAN’s Wor LD plan. 

With hall omitted it becomes possible 
to use space ordinarily devoted to a hall 
as additional space for living-room; thus 
the living-room is more liberal in size 
than the space ordinarily devoted to this 
purpose in a house costing less than 
$4,000. The entire building can be cut 


down in size when the hall is left out.’ 
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NOTE—AII prices are approai- 
mate. They are based upon the 
value of material and labor in av- 
erage places not too near large 
cities, where, of course, prices are 
always highest. 


Masonry - - $ 400 
Carpentry, lumber and 
millwork - - 1,860 
Tin - - - - 40 
Hardware - - 60 
Plumbing and heating - 600 
Plastering - - - 240 
Painting and glazing ~ - 450 
Electric - - - - 50 
Total - - - $3,700 
Fosnnnnessin00e eT Ta Ue Lt MPL SE aC en OE) oY 


There need be no less comfort with the 
hall omitted. In winter storm doors may 
be necessary at the front entrance, but 
this is the only necessary provision. As 
an additional precaution against cold 
winds place a radiator or stove beside the 
entrance door to warm the cold air as it 
enters. Also it isa good idea to equip 
the doorway with copper weather- 
strips, which are air-tight, wind- 
proof and indestructible, and have 


KITCHEN 


(2-6"x9+e" ~ 


the further advantage of being cheap. 

In the floor plan there is not even a 
food pantry shown, but cases and cup- 
boards are provided along the kitchen 
walls, ample in size for storage require- 
ments.of a family of six to eight persons. 
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BEDROOM 1 


i26"x22 


For perishable food you may have a 
refrigerator located in the rear entry, 
with a little cupboard overhead for 
canned goods. Thus you understand 
that with a little intelligent planning no 
ordinary food pantry is necessary, and 
you willbe able to save the space usually 
devoted to a pantry, which is the same 
as saving so many dollars and cents. 

Another advantage of the hall-in-cen- 
ter house is the ease with which one can 
get four bedrooms (onein each corner) be- 
cause the staircase in the center takes no 
space away from corners. Then; when 
four bedrooms are not needed, two can 
be thrown together into one large room. 


The Bath-Room 


"THERE are many places for the bath- 

room and often it is possible to build 
it directly over the kitchen. In a small 
rectangular house, however, the space for 
a bath-room usually comes easiest over 
the front entrance. ; 

As to external design, your, Colonial 
house will be greatly improved when you 
use blinds—painted green, of course. 
Nothing so quickly relieves the “box” 
look of a house, Then, with good white 
paint on the exterior you will have a 
home that may be cheap as to first cost 
but should prove as satisfactory archi- 
tecturally as one costing double the 
amount. 

Your $4,000 house (or less) should of 
course have only the best grade of plumb- 
ing fixtures, for I can assure you it pays 
to buy noother. By ‘“‘best’’ I do not nec- 
essarily mean the most expensive. 
Enameled iron fixtures are the right kind 
to use. If your house is where there is no 
sewerage system, you should, of course, 
install asep tic sewerage 
outfit of your own. 
Then there should be, in 
addition,au adequate 
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BEDROOM 


12'-6"K9' 


SECOND FLOOR 


water supply system and a good, sub- 
stantial lighting system, for how else 
can you have that comfort which is 
so necessary if the home is to be really 
successful? ve 
Cuarvres E. Wuire; Jr. 
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ca Month 
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1{ Cash with $4 .50% 
No. D353 © Order 

This handsome, complete Metal Bed 
Outfit, consisting of heavy, perfectly con- 
structed Iron Bed, any color, 4 feet 6 
inches wide, a rust-proof link spring with 
steel supports and angle steel frame; 50- 
pound cotton top mattréss; 2 pillows. 


Dr. Sykes’ Combination Vacuum 
Cleaner and Carpet Sweeper 


Regular Value, $12 
Spear’s Price $7.95 


\, Dr. Sykes’ combination vacuum 
\ cleaner and carpet sweeper is 
two complete articles in one. 

\. Order one now on 30 days’ 
home trial, and if you are 

not fully satisfied, your 

\ money will be refunded 


at once without ques- 
Made with three 


tion. Our bargain 
guaranteed vacu- price is $7.95. Terms, 
um bellows, an ad- 


$1.25 cash with or- 
ustable sweeper 


der. Balance 75c 
rush, rubber-tired monthly. 
wheels and attractive \% 
mahoganized case, with 
nickeled trimmings 
and asectional han- 
dle. Will draw dirt 
right out of rugs or 
carpets, and pick up 
scraps of paper, ravel- 
ings, matches, etc. Saves 1 
time and labor. Order No. D75X 


new Adjustable 


This new dress form is 

@ big improvement over 

f other similar forms at 

even far greater prices. 

It makes dressmaking 
easy and a pleasure. It Monthly 
helps you to dress in an 
Spee fashion at small cost. 
Eliminates discomfort of being 
fitted. Does away with guesswork 
and disappointment, and saves 
expense in waste of materials. It 
is made with 12 independent sec- 
tions, each section adjustable. 
Overcomes difficulties of fitting , 
unusual or abnormal figures. Re- j 
quires no interior adjustments 
and so overcomes the most objec- jf 
tionable feature of other dress 
forms. Let us send you one on |} 
trial. Return it if you are not | 
satistied. The following adjust- f 
ments are possible: Bust meas- | 
ure, 32 in. to 48 in.; neck measure, : 
12% in. to 19 in.; waist measure, Qf} 
22% in. to 35 in.; hips, 34 in. to 48 

in.; waist length. 12 in. to 16 in.; 
shoulder length, 4% in. to 8 in. 


It solves dressmaking difficulties. 


payable 75c monthly. 


* 


Record Low 


Price c 
on a 15 
Kitchen 


Cabinet Monthly 


Never before has such 
a kitchen cabinet been 
offered at a price as low 
as that we quote on this 
one. Material and 
workmanship are of 
highest order. Base 
Sp peed tea x i. in. 
ade wi wo large 

Order No. sliding flour bins, two 
D2813 cutlery drawers and & 
large kneading board. 

The top has a large double china compartment figted 
with art glass doors and four roomy spice drawers. 
Oonstruction throughout of select golden oak with 
high gloss finish. Use it 30 days. It can be returned if 
you are not pleased, and your money will be refunded, 


Sold on 30 days’ trial. Price $8.95. Terms, $1.50 cash 
with , balance payable 75c monthly, 


“I Will Trust You 
$ Gladly—and Save 
You Money, aii" 


thing for the home. I always give surprising values at the lowest bargain 

ag beet aE prices you ever heard of. My Free Catalog which I want to send you 
\ MM) \\ fe ——s proves it. Let me open your charge account n0w—wherever you live. 
Merely send me your name and address and [| will mail you the big, hand- 
some catalog at once. You will find dealing with me always satisfactory 
and pleasant. You will understand this when I tell you that I give 


Dress 
Form 


Order No. D2520. Price $9.45. 30 days’ home 
trial. Terms, $1.50 cash with order, balance 


\ Write Me Today Sure! 


Send Coupon for Big, FREE Book 


Bargain Price on Fine Rocker 


A handsome, Look at the Picture 
full-size, mis- BE Think of the Low Price 


sion rocker, 

made of genu- only Where can you beat it? 
ine oak in rich 3s 
brown, fumed 
finish. Has 


wide arms, 
heavy front Pay only 


posts. Covered 

with durable Cc 
brown Spanish 
Sylvan leather 
with a deep 
springseatand 
upholstered 
back. Neatly 
designed and 
solidly con- 
structed, A re- 
markable val- 
ue guaranteed 
to give satis- 
faction. 


Shipped on 30 
days’ trial. 
Terms, 75c 
cash with or- 
der, balance 
50c monthly. 


I give you the fairest, most liberal, easy payment terms on every- 


No. D486 
Price, $3.65 


i Spear’s Semi-Drop “Steinway” 
,Sewing Machine Bargain 


Our high-grade Steinway sewing machine, 
made with an attractive, convenient, five- 
drawer, solid oak case, finished a rich, golden 


gloss. « 
$4 oS 
Month 


Sewing head 
especially de. 
signed for con 
venience, ease, 
speed and dura- 
bility and guaranteed 
to do sewing as well 
as a fifty dollar ma- { 
chine. Iron framegfs 
is of a neat design ~ 
and splendidly con- 
structed. A full set 
of attachments, free, with each machine. Sold 
with a ten-year guarantee. Price $16.85. Terms, 
$2.25 cash with order. Balance $1.00 monthly. 


30 Days’ Home Trial Free 


on every single thing you order from my large, fascinating 
Free Catalog for home lovers. For examples of 
the fine values you will find on every page 
of my catalog, look at the bargains in this 
ad. To test my plan and prove my values, 
order anything now direct from this page and 
try it out in your home for 30 days. If you’re 
not satisfied in every way I will freely take back 
the goods and refund at once without question 
any money you may have paid, including freight 
charges. That's my Guarantee on all my goods. 


Spear’s Big Bargains 


in everything for the home, shown in my finely illustrated 
catalog, include: 


Beautiful Brussels 50 


perullere pears uz Ranaes ret 
arpets ishes ewing Machines aS as 
Rugs Refrigerators Washing Machines Room-Size Rug Se ara 


Then Just Send 75c Monthly 


Portieres Silverware Springs, Bedding 
Use It for 30 Days at My Expense 


Clocks Lace Curtains Mattresses 


“You can order any of these things, My plan of credit is very 
simple. All you have to do is send just the small payment nec- 
essary with your order. Then pay the balance gradually, a little 
each month. You will find a liberal schedule of terms in my catalog, showing plainly 
in black and white just what my liberal terms are. If you are not satisfied with any 
article, after you have seen it and used it for 30 days, back it comes at my expense, and 
I will refund your money without a word. It doesn't make any difference who you 
are, what kind of work you do, nor how much money you make, so-ong as you are 
earning a living. Iwill give youa 


Long Time to Pay, Wherever You Live Send for this wonderful 


CORES CT F Soar wi z . A = 
“TI believe in every man who earnsa living. Iam for the average home lover— the Eee : —— ae bargain “ ie ae 
ook, or both, today 

Order No. D4753 


man who wants home pleasures but hasn't a whole lot of money to spare all at once. 
sure. 


My credit plan of buying is for him. I want to get acquainted with all those who desire to 
make their homes cheerful and comfortable. I can help you get what you want, Thou- | 
J 
Beautiful Book of 
se 
Bargains FREE! 


sands are saying, ‘Spear helped us to beau- 
Beautiful cover in colors 


An unusual value in a full 9x12 tapestry 
Brussels room rug. The design isa rich 
. Oriental medallion pattern with a tan 
field intermixed with Persian de- 
signs in brown, green, red and 
black. A most attractive article 
and one which we guarantee to 
& give satisfaction. Sold on 30 days’ 
trial. Price $10.45. Terms, $1.50 
42 cash with order, balance payable 

ee 75c monthly. 


tify our homes on his liberal credit plan.’ 
I want many more friends like that. 


You Take No Risk 


“The proof is the fact that Spear & Co. have 
the reputation for having satisfied, regular 
customers who buy from them year in and 
year out. These customers began with small 
trial orders. They are satisfied with Spear 
& Co., and that settles it. They know by 
actual test that my low, rock-bottom prices Save 
Money all the year round. That’s why my 
customers keep on buying from me. That's 
why all these people of moderate means 
have all the comforts, necessities and luxu- 
ries formerly found only in the homes of the 
rich. Send a trial order and see for your- 
self. You won’t make a mistake, because 
my 30 Days’ Home Trial Guarantee of 
Satisfaction takes care of that.” 


Samer Lined Refrigerator 
Shipped on 30 Days’ Trial 


Large and spa- 
cious. Highly 
finished hard- 
wood case; 
nickel] trim- 
mings; 3 com- 
partments; 
rust-proofwire 
Wii shelves; ice 
JOA fii} door at side— 
very conveni- 
ent; white 
enamel lining 
is highest 
grade; interi- 
or filling of 
walls makes 
this refrig- 
a haba bs 
great ice 

Order No. D3142 Baronet 
measures 41% in. high, 314 in. wide and 
16in. deep. Let us ship you one on 30 
days’ trial. Order No. D3142. Price 
$12.90. Terms, $2.25 cash with order. 
Balance $1.00 per month, 


from Oil Painting 
of two home 
lovers 


v= Rubber C t Here 
Tired O- ar $ 95 Is The 
g Cash with Order, Only $1.50 ONLY Coupon 
Balance, 75c Monthly 
Full Collapsible Go-Cart with seamless tubular 

steel frame and Seas Enameled Shai handle. ‘ [eo fF Gt = 

Side arms, dash trimmings and corner . 
ornaments all silver nickeled. - 10-inch a Fill in this Coupon and Mail Today : 
wheels with heavy rubber tires and foot | for Free Book = 
brake. Padded reclining back, adjustable e 


SPEAR & CO., Dept. A-2, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I would like to know all about the Spear Open Account, 
Easy Payment Plan for home furnishing. Please send m, 
free, your complete Bargain Catalog with Prices, Terms and 
Information, without the slightest obligation on my part. 


dash, long, flat, easy riding springs and 
large 4-bow hood and storm front with 
large celluloid window. Covered with 
best black leatherette. Fully guaranteed. 


Order No. D111 Shipped on 30 Days’ Trial Price $8.95 


| E> SPEAR & C0. << = BML om ee ac A oar a ee 
“ia Dept. A-2 PCOS atte tee eet oy on bette Unga Wl Severe bene rere aR ET SET 
a apeboe a ae Town Bere retctcneihesoeeciesxecettnttosuaatvusagee 4t0¥A-otececpceneeescreonet core 
SIGREE cnnececsssoasoeeeceessannsees = 
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This Story Told 


Billion Times 


Here is a story we have told a billion times in magazines like — 


this. Again and again we have told it to nearly every housewife 
in the land. 


Millions who read it ordered these delights. Their folks, morning, 
noon and night, revel in Puffed Wheat and Rice. But other millions 
miss them. For their sake we repeat the story over and over here. 


The Premier Food Delights 


Puffed Grains stand pre-eminent among cereal food delights. 
They are the best-cooked grain foods in existence. They are the 
only foods in which every granule is blasted by steam explosion. 


They are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods, endorsed by all 
authorities. Every atom feeds. Digestion is easy and complete. 
The one regret is that all grain foods can’t be treated likewise. 


They are bubbles of grain, airy, flaky, porous. They are thin 
and crisp and fragile. The wheat and rice kernels are, by steam 
explosion, puffed to eight times normal size. And terrific heat 
has given the morsels a taste like toasted nuts. Nothing more 
unique and inviting ever came to a morning table. 


Imagine these bubble-like dainties, with a myriad toasted walls. 
Do you serve anything else so fascinating as these tit-bits puffed 
from grain? 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 


Puffed Rice, 15¢ Viifads 


Except in Y nae West 


Serve as breakfast cereals. At noon or night-time float in bowls 
of milk. Use like nuts in candy making. Let hungry children 
eat them dry, like peanuts, or doused with melted butter. 


Find out how folks like them, and which grain they like best. 
Each has a different flavor. These are table joys which every 
home should have. And as foods which do not tax the stomach 
these stand unique. 


There are all these reasons for getting Puffed Grains. 
know a single reason for not? 


Do you 


Order now the one you haven’t had. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


| the chairs and sofa,” 


How the Graham House 
Was Made Over 


By WINIFRED FALES 
No. 1.—The Lower Floor 


This ts the story of the redecorating of a home by a mother and daughter 


at a cost just below eighty dollars: 


To everyone interested in the subject 


we shall be glad to give fuil information as to paints, varnishes, stains, 
wall finishes, etc., and furnish a detailed list of the articles used. 


Mother and Daughter Confer 


fact,’ admitted Mrs. Graham, 

surveying with puckered brow 
the old-fashioned parlor with its thread- 
bare carpet and the green paper faded in 
streaks to a jaundiced yellow. “Except 
she hastened to 
qualify. ‘‘That green rep is as good as 
the day it was put on to take the place of 
the old hair-cloth—the year you were 
born.” She glanced at the girl beside 
her with a fond smile that chased away 
the frown. 

“Oh, it isn’t just the shabbiness, 
mother,” Ellen groaned with the tragic 
despair of nineteen. ‘“It’s—I don’t 
know how to explain it—but, somehow, 
our things are all wrong. I never real- 
ized it until I went to visit Mabel last 


4 I: DOES look shabby, that’s a 


| month, but now—mother!” she broke off, 


her face suddenly illuminated. “I wish 
you could see the Ellsworths’ parlor! 
It’s a great, sunny room with cool gray 
walls and woodwork and gray enameled 
furniture. The curtains and upholstery 
are dull blue velvet, and instead of a car- 
pet there are blue and gray rugs with 
touches of green and a sort of silvery 
pink—oh, it’s the heavenliest, most rest- 
ful place you ever dreamed of.” 


"THE SMILE died from the mother’s 
lips, but she tried to conceal the hurt. 
“You know, dear,’’ she reminded her 
daughter, gently, “‘that Mabel’s father is 
a very wealthy man. We cannot expect 
to have our home equal the Ellsworths’.” 

“Of course not, mums_ darling,” 
agreed Ellen, instantly penitent, ““but 
truly I’m not pining for velvet hangings 
and rugs worth a fortune. It is only 
that their things look as though they be- 
longed together, and ours are—well— 
just haphazard! White lace curtains 
seem so cold and staring beside the dark 
paper, and the light woodwork doesn’t 
harmonize a bit with grandmother’s 
black walnut furniture.” 

Mrs. Graham regarded the offending 
object with a reminiscent twinkle. 

“Considering that many of our things 
were gifts and heirlooms, and that all 
were in use long before we bought this 
house, three years ago, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the wallpapers and furnish- 
ings do not look ‘as though they belonged 
together’.” 

“Tt wouldn’t cost a great deal for new 
paper, though, would it?’ urged Ellen, 
wistfully. 

““No, and we really do need it. The 
question is, what color? Green has al- 
ways seemed to me a little cold and cheer- 
less for a north room, especially so dark a 
shade, but we must have something that 
will look well with the furniture. What 
would you say to a warm, light tan?” 

“Splendid! And can’t we manage 
some tan-colored curtains to hang over 
the lace ones? I might stencil a border 
on them, It’s lots easier than embroid- 
ery. You know what good luck I had 
with the cushions I did at Christmas.” 


Planning Action 


WISH-we could get rid of this old 
carpet and have a big rug,’’ mused 
Mrs. Graham, warming to the subject. 
“T saw an advertisement the other day 
of a manufacturer who sells direct from 
the factory at wholesale prices. The 
floor would have to be stained and var- 
nished, though, and that kind of work is 
so expensive.” 
For a moment Ellen made no response. 
A wonderful idea had popped into her 
head, and her brown eyes stared into 
vacancy while she canvassed its possi- 
bilities. Z 
“Mother,” she cried at last, ““why 
can’t we do it all ourselves?_ Kate and 


Mattie Dawson painted their kitchen, 
floor and all, last spring, and it looked 
fine. Maybe if we don’t have to hire the 
work, we can afford to fix over the dining- 
room and sitting-room, too; and that 
gloomy old hall. Say we can— please.” 


MB. GRAHAM was easily won over, 
but father, to whom the plan was 
presented at supper, was at first provok- 
ingly skeptical. Ellen’s enthusiasm was 
so contagious, however, that from a 
doubtful admission that it “might be 
possible,” he was finally induced to 
capitulate on every point save one. 

“If eighty dollars will do it, why, go 
ahead,” he told them. “Of course, if you 
prefer to spread it thin by cutting out the 
cost of the labor, that’s your own affair. 
But I draw the line at the stair-well. I 
won’t have my girls risk their precious 
necks on a ten-foot staging for the sake 
of saving a few dollars.’’ He smiled af- 
fectionately at his wife and daughter, but 
the decisiveness of his tone admitted of 
no dispute. “Johnny and I will give you 
a hand evenings,” he promised with a 
chuckle, and the twelve-year-old grinned 
a cheerful assent. 

After an absorbing fortnight of study- 
ing catalogs and samples, and consulting 
with the local paint dealer, the decora- 
tive scheme was fully matured and, by 
father’s wise advice, committed to paper. 
To their surprise and delight the appro- 
priation proved elastic enough to coyer 
the renovation of the sleeping rooms as 
well as those below stairs. 


The Work is Begun 


WORK was begun in the narrow, ill- 

lighted front hall, for which was 
chosen a self-striped colonial buff paper 
at twenty-five cents a roll. 


“Blue, or a lightish green would make 


it look a trifle larger,” explained the in- 
terested dealer, “but, your hall being on 
the north, the buff will give it a little mite 
of sunshine that it can’t get anyways 
else.” 

The hrgoin ied woodwork and wal- 
nut balustrade were to be retained, but 
it was planned to stain the floors a ‘rich, 
dark brown to match the proposed finish 
in the parlor. 

The first step was to take up and rip 
apart the hall and parlor carpets, which 
were alike, and turn them over to Johnny 
for a thorough beating. Then the wall- 
paper was repeatedly soaked with hot 
water, applied with cheap whitewash 
brushes, and scraped off with broad- 
bladed palette knives. Sometimes it 
pulled away easily in long strips, and 
again clung so tightly that it could only 
be detached in scraps; but at length the 
wall was bare, except ‘in the upper part 
of the prohibited stair-well, and ready to 
be sized as soon as dry. 


AS A PRELIMINARY, a few holes 

gouged in the plastering by the 
knives were filled with calcined plaster 
mixed to a paste with cold water and 
applied with a palette knife. Then four 
pounds of size was dissolved in two quarts 
of boiling water and brushed in the walls 


while warm. A man came to finish the © 


preparation of the stair-well, and put on 
the hall paper, minutely observed by 
Ellen. In the meantime the picture 
molding in the parlor had been taken 
down, and the walls scraped and sized in 
readiness for the paper, which Ellen was 
to hang while Mrs. Graham cut and 
pasted. 

As a professional outfit proved too ex- 
pensive, the dining-table, protected by 
wrapping paper, was made to answer for 
a board, and a pair of long-bladed shears 
for a trimmer. The wallpaper had a 
light tan ground covered with a small in- 
conspicuous pattern of a slightly darker 


/ 


tone, and had no border. As the picture 
molding had been close to the cejling, the 
distancefrom that point to the baseboard 
was carefully measured and found to be 
eight feet. A length of paper was then 
unrolled and measured, and cut off at 
the next “match point”? beyond the 
eight-foot mark. This extra allowance, 
the decorator had explained, was neces- 
sary in order to match the design; hence 
every figured paper had a series of dots or 
“match spots” printed along the margin. 


Papering the Hall 


HEN several breadths had been cut, 
and the left-hand margins carefully 
pared off with the shears, the back of the 
first was evenly coated with paste made 
by mixing five cups of flour to a smooth 
batter with cold water, adding boiling 
water little by little, and stirring until it 
thickened. 

For convenience in handling, the ends 
were now folded toward the center, wet 
side in, and Ellen carried the breadth toa 
corner of the parlor, where a stepladder 
stood ready, and, unfolding the upper 
half, hung it in place, with the upper edge 
half an inch below the ceiling and the 
left-hand margin just meeting “the angle 
of the wall. Then the lower half was 
straightened out, and the entire breadth 
smoothed and patted with a crumpled 
pad of cheesecloth until it was free from 
wrinkles and adhered at every point. 
By running her thumb across the paper 
close to the baseboard, a crease was made 
that served as a guide in cutting off the 
few inches of surplus. The hanging of 
the remaining breadths was accomplished 
in like manner, working from left to right 
around the room, and lapping the 
trimmed left-hand margin of each 
breadth over the untrimmed right-hand 
margin of its predecessor. The picture 
molding was then put back, and con- 
cealed the slight irregularities of the top 
margin, occasioned in matching the 
pattern. 


Floors and Woodwork Next 


"THE WHITE paint in the hall was in 

fair condition, and was merely 
smoothed with sandpaper and treated to 
one coat of white gloss paint. As a wal- 
nut stain was to be used in both hall and 
parlor, it was necessary to begin by re- 
moving the varnish from the maple trim- 
ming of the latter. A generous coat of var- 
nish remover was accordingly applied and 
let stand about twenty-five minutes,when 
the surface was thoroughly scraped with 
palette knives, and wiped with bunches 
of rags wet with wood alcohol. 

The hard pine floors had always been 
protected by carpets, and so were free 
from stains and grime. The friendly 
dealer had cautioned Mrs. Graham 
against wetting them previous to stain- 
ing, lest water remain in the pores of the 
wood and cause trouble. She was conse- 
quently forced to content herself with a 
thorough sweeping, in defiance of her 
housewifely instincts which prompted 
vigorous scrubbing. 

The floors of the upper and lower halls, 
the parlor trim, and a thirty-inch border 
on the parlor floor were smoothed with 
sandpaper, working both with and across 
the grain, and the dust carefully wiped 
off. As both ‘maple and hard pine are 
close-grained woods, no “‘filler’? was nec- 
essary, and the stain was now applied 
with a soft, flat brush, following the grain 
and taking pains to avoid laps. 

Two days later the first coat of varnish 
was put on. This was done in the early 
morning, and by bedtime the varnish 
was dry enough so that boards could be 
laid on blocks of wood and walked on 
without causing damage. The wood- 
work received two coats, forty-eight 
hours apart, and the floors three. Each 
coat, except the last, was lightly sand- 
papered and dusted. The result was a 
beautiful glossy finish, as hard as glass. 


* 


Carpets and Curtains 


BETWEEN times, while waiting for 

the successive coats to dry, Mrs. 
Graham had been at work on the old 
carpets, and Ellen on the new curtains. 
The carpets were green combined with 
brown and light yellow, and harmonized 
~ satisfactorily with the new color scheme 
of the hall. By putting the two together, 
there were enough usable breadths to 
make a runner for the stairs, a large rug 


for the lower hall, and a small one for the | 


upper landing. Two packages of dye 
transformed some of the faded portions 
into plain dark green. These breadths 
were divided lengthwise and used as a 
border for the rugs. The selvage was 
sewed to the latter, and the outer, raw 
edges finished with green carpet binding 
slitched on the machine. 


The new parlor curtains were of a soft, © 


tan-colored fabric, a trifle lighter than 
the wallpaper. Ellen stenciled them 
with a conventional border in green, and 
hung them over the lace ones in long, 
straight folds. She also made a table 
runner and recovered two sofa cushions. 
with the curtain material and applied the 
same stencil, differently arranged, to 
each. By the time they were finished, the 
new tan and green Brussels rug had ar- 
rived to compléte the transformation. It 
measured eight by ten feet, and cost 
only $10.75 at the factory. 


Dining and Living Rooms 


INCE the sitting and dining rooms 

were connected by an archway, the 
Grahams decided to decorate them alike. 
A soft gray-green was selected for the 
walls, as these rooms were on the south 
and therefore warm and sunny. As Mrs. 
Graham conféssed to a feeling that “‘the 
living rooms of a house should have 


walls that would wash,” a non-fading~ 


paint that dried with a dull, velvety sur- 
face was chosen instead of paper, and 
Ellen undertook to stencil a border of 
dull pink roses with gray-green foliage 
a few shades darker than the walls, and 
heavy stems running from ceiling to 
baseboard at intervals of a few feet, thus 
dividing the walls into panels. 

The paper was first scraped off and the 
walls thoroughly washed. When dry, 
they were primed with equal parts of the 
paint and a mixing size. This was fol- 
lowed by two coats of undiluted paint, 
allowing thirty-six hours between. When 
the second coat had dried, the border 
was stenciled, and proved even more 
effective and distinguished than had 
been anticipated. The ecru scrim cur- 
tains in both rooms were laundered, and 
then decorated with a rose stencil, and a 
buffet scarf and a table runner for use be- 
tween meals were made to match. 

As the ugly yellowish woodwork was 
painted and grained, it was first smoothed 
with sandpaper and then given a coat of 
light ground color, followed by one of 
varnish stain in weathered oak effect. 
The borders of the floors received similar 
treatment, and were varnished forty- 
eight hours later. Finally, the floor cov- 
erings were laid. A mission rug in two 
tones of green had been ordered for the 
sitting-room. It had a small, conven- 
tional rose pattern, and cost $9.75 at the 
factory. The dining-room linoleum was 
removed to the kitchen, and the best of 
the sitting-room carpet, now faded to a 
nondescript gray, was dyed a deep, rich 
green and made into a rug to take its 
place. 


Retouching the Furniture 


THis completed the scheme that had 


been outlined, but when the living- 
room was settled, Ellen studied it with a 
look of disappointment. 

- “We simply must do something to the 
furniture,’ she decided at last. ‘“‘It’s a 
terribly mixed lot, and it looks worse 
than ever in such a lovely room.”’ 

It was, in fact, a collection of such un- 
related odds and ends as are wont to 
accumulate, one hardly knows how. 
There were a leather-cushioned couch 
and Morris chair, in mission style, which 
were quite in keeping with the new decor- 
ations; but the very light oak arm chairs 
and center table, a natural rattan rocker, 
and two imitation cherry side chairs, 
were obviously out of place. Their 
defects were easily remedied, however, by 
removing the varnish on the wood pieces, 
and giving to all a coat of the weathered 
oak stain. 

When the last chair was dried and re- 
stored to its place, Ellen threw herself on 
the couch with a satisfied sigh and 
stretched her tired muscles luxuriously. 

“How did we ever do it?” she mar- 
veled, regarding the transformed rooms 
with wondering pride. ‘‘Aren’t they 
beauties—and wasn’t it fun? Mother, 
I’m so thankful we’re not like poor Alex- 
ander with no worlds left to conquer.”’ 

“How is that?” inquired Mrs. Graham. 

“Why, we’ve still the four bedrooms to 
do,” answered Ellen, contentedly. 


How the bedrooms were done will be told next month. _ 
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Cedar Chest No. 10100 
Given with purchases of Larkin Products 


Given To You. 


Because You Save Them 


Think of getting entirely without charge, the fine home-furnishings 
shown here—or your choice from a complete line! You can do it—we have 
two million customers doing it today. All you do is buy your household sup- 
plies—teas, foods, soaps, toilet articles and notions, direct from us, the manu- 
facturers, saving the expense of the middlemen. You get the same quantity 

and quality of supplies you’d get at the store and these fine furnishings extra as 
bonus. ‘There is almost everything you can possibly need, to choose from—fine 
furniture of all kinds, portieres, rugs, house furnishings, silverware and stylish 
new clothing and dress goods. All are given with purchases of Larkin Products. 


You Save Their Entire Store-Cost 


by LARK I Factory-to-Family 


Dealing 


The quality of our Products is well-known everywhere—we make only the best 
of everything. We guarantee every article to satisfy you or your money back. 
The reasons we give you so much more for your money are two: first, our direct 
dealing saves you the profits and expenses of the wholesalers and retailers; second, this 
saving is given back to you in Premium Mer- 
chandise that our immense buying facilities 
enable us to get for you at prices far lower 
than your merchant could—and then he 
must add a profit 


Music-Cabinet No. 
17050 (choice of 
two finishes ) Giv- 
en with a $10 pur- 
chase of Products. 


Mahogany- ;. 
finish Rocker #% 
No. 1750 Given 
with a $10 pur- & 
chase of Products. 


Sent AT ONCE on 30 Days’ Trial 


You don’t have to wait—or save—or accumulate. We will send you immediately 
$10 worth of our Products and any article given therewith—all of your selecting 
from our Catalog—on 30 days’ free trial, no money in advance! What better 
proof of quality could we offer than that? We have been established 40 years and 
have customers in every city and nearly every post-office in the Union. Any 
bank will vouch for our high standing; so will the publishers of this magazine. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Spring Catalog 


It is the best Catalog we have ever published and con- 

tains all our wonderful money-saving offers in full. Sending for it does not 
| obligate you in the least. Mail the 

Coupon to our nearest address, or if 
you prefer, simply write a postal ask- 
ing for Catalog and mention the name 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill. 

Lavkin Co, Mail to me, postage prepaid, a 
al your new Spring Catalog No. 49. 


of this magazine. | 
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Sent upon request. 
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Wring Out 


The “Knit-in” Shape o 


_ BURSO 


FASHIONED HOSE 


T’S there “for keeps’’—knit in by machines 

that add or subtract stitches to widen or 

; narrow the form, just as perfect fit and 
* comfort demand. 


Burson Hose are fashioned without seams 
, and acorrect, personal fitis afforded by the 
», various widths of leg as welias size of foot. 


The ordinary “‘seamless’”’ hose are troned 
into shape so that washing leaves them 
™. straight asstrings. But 
The “Knit-in” Shape of Burson Hose 
Is Proof Against Wear or Washing. 
Cotton—Lisle— Mercerized. 
25c, 35c, 50¢ and 75c. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. 
Burson Knitting Company 
53 W. Wall Street 
Rockford. Illinois 
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EX FFER- 3° days 
een OTE MONS 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the *‘Ranger.’’ We 
will ship it to you onapproval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent deposit in advance. This offer is absolutely genuine. 
WR. TE TODAY for our big catalog showing 
our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BSRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit asample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. 

it Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished and 
convinced, Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-41, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Have you replied to an 
advertisement this month? 
If. not, look over the - list 
again and send for booklets, 
or whatever is offered. You 
will learn much that is to 
your advantage. Always 
speak of Woman’s World. 
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EXPOSITION TRAVELERS! 


TAKE THE 


“SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD” 


DENVER §& RIO GRANDE | 


_ WESTERN PACIFIC 


ROYAL GORGE:FEATHER RIVER CANON ROUTE 
Every Mile a Picture 
For Descriptive Picture Books - 
3 se =< Address es 
FRANK A. WADLEIGH, Pass. Tralfic Mgr, DENVER, COLO. 
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Perfect 
es ~ 
Hearing Ge? 
Write today for Pree ead 

our 15 day trial 
offer of the New 
1915 Thin Receiver 
Model, Mears Ear 
Phone. It has eight 
adjustments oftwelve 
sounds in each, 


96 Degrees of 


The complete range of tone for the human ear is cov- 
ered. [t is the final perfection of an efficient sub- 
stitute for the natural hearing organs. Instrument 
hardly noticeable 


Write for Free Book Siri's.foi22 for valuable book 

erg Gicect petecs to drs No or ean ee te profit—15- 
offer. ou are & i 

have a deaf friend don’t fail to write for this boukmowa= se 


Mears Ear Phone Co., Dept. 3013, 45 W. 34th St. New York City 
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Painting the Place 


How. to Get a Good Job 
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The writer of this article is a prominent Chicago architect. He will be glad to advise, about paints and 
painting, any of our readers who are considering having work done this spring. 
Enclose stamped, addressed envelope with your letter — Editor. 


ARMERS, business men, house 
F owners use paint on their property 
year after year, and while many 
appreciate that there is a difference in 
paint, probably but one man in ten 
knows anything of its chemistry. One 
season’s work, applied apparently under 
the same conditions as another, outlooks 
and outwears all previous painting; or, 
less fortunately, paint put on one year 
turns quickly shabby and wears badly. 
There is a purpose in painting, and 
there is reason for specific methods in the 
work. As a matter of fact, painting is a 
very exact science, and there is no reason 
why the effect should be inexact. When 
paint is properly selected and correctly 
applied, there should be no uncertainty 
in results, providing, of course, that 
buildings or fences are in good repair. 


Factors in a Good Job 


ANY farmers and dwellers in small 
towns and cities expect too much of 
paint, apparently believing the pigment 
should restore youth to aged siding and 
shingles. They expect it to span cracks, 
stop holes and weather-proof gaps which 
more properly need the services of a car- 
penter before the painter gets on the job. 
On the other hand, many property 
owners are not getting the utmost of 
paint satisfaction. Sometimes this is the 
fault of the owner himself, who persists 
in buying cheap paint which is really 
dear, instead of dear paint which is 
actually cheap. At other times poor 
results in painting are the fault of lead 
and oil manufacturers who are not fur- 
nishing pure ingredients. More often 
than all, the cause of a poor job of paint- 
ing is the painter. If an owner does his 
own painting, the chances are he doesn’t 
know how to do a good job. If he hires 
it done on contract, the painter may take 
the job at too low a price, in. which case 
he must slight the work to come out 
whole. Or, perhaps the season is too wet 
or too dry, or insects may- be flying... All 
these factors contribute to the non- 
success of a painting operation. 

To the man disgusted with his painting 
experience I can only say, “‘cheer up.” 
Good paint is to be had, and wonderfully 
enduring work can be obtained. There 
are honest paint manufacturers making 
honest goods and there are honest paint- 
ers who know how to do the best work. 

Before discussing the proper way to 
get a good job I would like to say a few 
words about paint. 


The Purpose of the Paint 


OU CAN hardly get two experts to 
agree on the best ingredients, but as 
a general rule most chemists will admit 
that there is nothing better for general 
painting purposes than good linseed oil 
and pure white lead. Some of the sub- 
stitutes on the market are good and many 
are bad; at least, rarely is the claim made 
that they are any better than the old-fash- 
ioned ingredients mentioned above. 
Now, the first purpose of paint is to 
provide a thin film of protecting material 
for covering perishable woodwork. Paint 
is thus a necessity, though the way build- 
ings are neglected, permitted to rot away 
for want of it, would indicate that some 


property owners have the mistaken idea 
that paint is a luxury, entirely for show. 
However, owners of experience will agree 
that it pays in dollars and cents to keep 
buildings and fences painted. In fact, it 
doesn’t pay to let them go. It is un- 
doubtedly better to over-paint than 
under-paint, though painting just often 
enough to preserve the wood is best of all. 

A protecting film of paint must have 
certain qualities to give good results. 
First, paint once applied should be elas- 
tic, else it may blister off when the pores 
in the wood expand and contract from 
heat and cold. Second, it must remain 
“alive,” or it will disintegrate and flake 
in that disagreeable way so familiar to 
most property owners. When new paint 
is applied over old paint the oil with 
which lead or zinc is mixed must be of the 
right consistency to permeate the old 
paint, otherwise the new paint will pull 
away from the old. 

Linseed oil is pressed from flaxseed and 
may be pure or impure according to the 
care taken in its manufacture. The best 
linseed oil is placed in tanks and allowed 
to settle, only the pure oil being drawn 
away. The oil is also carefully filtered. 
Reliable manufacturers make good oil 
only, so the first advice I can give to the 
property owners is—buy only from re- 
sponsible and reliable manufacturers. 
Many of these now put oil up in sealed 
cans, and the buyer can always be sure 
of their contents. 

The difference between pure and im- 
pure white lead is almost entirely a differ- 
ence in processes of manufacture. One 
brand may .be crushed, washed and 
screened with greatest care, then mixed 
into paste with purest of linseed oils. 
Another inferior brand would be manu- 
factured with less care, using cheaper 
ingredients, producing, of course, less 
permanent results. So, just as in buying 


_linseed oil, the buyer should purchase only 


well known brands of white lead, from 
manufacturers of known reliability. 


The Kinds 


OW WE COME to a proposition over 

which there is much controversy be- 
tween paint experts. Ready-mixed 
paint men say you should never mix your 
own paint, whereas many white lead and 
oil manufacturers say you should never 
buy ready-mixed paint. To support 
their claims manufacturers of ready- 
mixed paint explain the accuracy with 
which “canned” paint is mixed by ma- 
chinery in a factory, with nothing left to 
chance. To offset this testimony op- 
ponents of ready-mixed goods point to 
certain cheap brands of paint and say: 
“Sure, but look at the way paint is 
adulterated. When the painter mixes 
his own, he knows just what is in it.”’ 

My own opinion is that good paint is 
good paint, whether mixed in a factory 
or by the painter on the job. I have seen 
ready-mixed paints of well known brands 
purchased from reliable dealers, that are 
absolutely pure and entirely satisfactory. 
No doubt there are many reliable brands 
that will give good results. On the other 
hand, results equally good can be ob- 
tained by buying materials and mixing 
your own paint (when you know how). 


Honest painters, using the best linseed 


they have found it. 


oil and pure white lead, usually do best 
when they use plenty of oil and do not 
try to skimp. Therefore, I would not 
hesitate to use the method of painting 
which is most convenient. ty 
There is another paint material (i 
addition to linseed oil and white lead) to 
be reckoned with in the painting proposi- 
tion, and that is oxide of zinc. Chemists 


interested in this product claim that acer- — 


tain proportion of zinc should be mixed 
with lead and oil, and for this reason: 
white lead is a soft substance; when 
mixed with oil, a sort of soaplike com- 
pound is the result, easily injured by 
rain. Oxide of zine (they say) is a very 
hard and brittle material which, used 
alone, would probably scale and crack, 
but when used together lead and zine are 
mutually helpful to the paint. Again, 
this is a matter of reliability. Choose the 
right brand of paint and you may rest 
assured you will get good paint whether 
it is all lead or a mixture of zinc and lead. 

Chemists have also been seeking for a 
substitute for linseed oil. Many claim 
Some of these sub- 
stitute oils are china wood oil, cotton 
seed oil, corn oil and other vegetable oils. 
It might be safe to use these ingredients 
when guaranteed by reliable manufac- 


turers; but unless they are, house owners. 


would better stick to the more ordinary 
ingredients of old-fashioned paint. 


How to Paint 


AFTER selecting your brand of paint 

consider the way it ought to be ap- 
plied. In repainting a building undoubt- 
edly the cause of many a poor job is the 
condition of the old paint. I will not at- 
tempt to state in months or years how 
frequently buildings should be repainted 
because conditions of climate vary in 
every section of the country, but un- 
doubtedly it pays to paint a building just 
as often as it needs painting. Every 
owner of property knows when his build- 
ings and fences need painting, and it will 


pay him to do it promptly before-the . 


paint is worn badly enough to give a poor 
surface underneath the new paint. 

When old paint is in bad shape, it pays 
to burn or scrape off all loose particles be- 
fore new paint is applied. If a building is 
old and a great many coats of paint have 
been put on, the new paint should be 
mixed extra thin, with plenty of oil. As 
a matter of.fact, plenty of oil is a good 
thing to din into the ears of your painter 
who may prefer less -oil because thick 
paint goes on easier than thin paint. 
Thin paint with lots of oil can be used, 
however, if the painter brushes it out 
well, and that is what you want him to 
do—brush it out over the old paint in- 
stead of slapping along with the idea of 
saving on labor. Price should not be the 
prime consideration in a painting job. 
The good workman who, to do a good job, 
works more slowly than a careless man, 
costs more money in the beginning but 
proves cheaper in the end. Good, pure 
ingredients cost more per gallon, but they 
stay put many months longer than cheap, 
inferior goods. The next time you take 
bids on painting, or the next time you 
buy paint for your own use, try specify- 
ing the most durable paint you can find, 
regardless of price, then put it on right. 
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My Life in a Small Town 


Continued from page 7 


because nobody was willing to fight with 
‘both hands. This is the story: 

Our church needed painting, and at the 
time there was no concern in Wallace- 
burg capable of undertaking the job. 
Wallaceburg depended on Verne for that 
sort of thing, or on Portersville. Now 
whatever put it into the heads of our 
committeemen to stir up both Verne and 
Portersville at the same time and before 
a deciding vote had been taken, Beelze- 
bub and the Kilkenny cats alone know. 

Nevertheless, two letters got written, 
two painters came prancing and went 
home furious, and there we were, in a 
horrible fix, with two neighboring towns 
up in arms against us, and two fiery little 
newspapers giving us the very dingbats. 

Anywhere but in a church, you could 
have expected a pitched battle at onee. 
Instead, there were sullen looks, snubs, 
and glum omission of courtesies, between 
the two-fifths of my people who sym- 
pathized with the Verne adherents and 
the three-fifths who sympathized with 
the Portersville adherents. Oh, the 
misery I suffered! 

To be sure, it was not my fight. I 
could even prove an alibi. When hostil- 
ities began, I was East, attending a peace 
conference. 

Alice said I must mediate—from the 
pulpit—next Sunday, and it was already 
far into Friday evening when she and 
Tom met me at the train and told me 
what was up. I slept little that night. 
Saturday my head buzzed. Saturday 
night I tossed about in a fever of anxiety. 
But with daybreak dawned an idea. I 


' would use an old sermon (saved over 


from my first parish) at the morning serv- 
ice, and, just before the benediction, I 
would announce an evening address on 
“Quarrels and How to Mend Them.” 
If that didn’t fetch a mixed multitude, 
nothing could. 


I Have a Plan 


AFTER talking this over with Alice at 

breakfast and making sure of her ap- 
proval, I telephoned to East Cumming- 
ton, three miles south of us, for the where- 
withal to carry out a plan of mine for 
Monday morning. “Yes, came the 
answer, “‘you shall have it by seven 
o’clock at latest.” 

Sunday evening, the church was 
packed. It seemed as if all Wallaceburg 
had poured in—the Verne faction, the 
Portersville faction, outsiders, every- 
body; and I preached from that strange 
text in Proverbs: ‘He that winketh 
with the eye causeth sorrow,’? which 
sounds funny andisn’t. According to the 
best commentaries, it means ‘He that 
winketh at evil, and acteth on the 
maxim, ‘Least said, soonest mended,’ 
maketh a bad matter worse.’ 

My, oh my, how I shook in my boots 
while I preached! And how pale Alice 
was! And how icy and stubborn my 
congregation looked—at first! But 
when I got fairly under way, and opened 
up the Scripture to. them straight, I could 
see I was gaining ground. 

I told them to stop holding in—it 
soured one. I told them to speak out. I 
told them to go directly to the people 
they blamed, and demand an explana- 
tion, as nothing short of this could clear 
the air. I told them there certainly must 
be an explanation; their problem— 
their duty—was to get atit with all speed. 

Then to justify my own position, I 
added a few words on what I called “‘the 
dignity of butting in.”’ I said I refused 
to “wink with the eye” since that would 
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“cause sorrow,” instead of curing it. I 
wound up by declaring myself proud of 
meddling, proud of being a busybody, 
proud of taking part in a row that wasn’t 
mine. 

Then I bowed my head and clasped 
my hands and prayed, prayed, as if only 
God in heaven heard me. 

After the service I fled—rushed home 
and threw myself on a couch in the 
sitting-room, and really cried myself to 
sleep. When I woke, it was past mid- 
night. I felt my wife’s hand on my fore- 
head—she had sat beside me, all that 
while. I was calmer now, and could go 
to bed like a Christian. 


And I Turn Painter 


ROMPTLY at seven next morning 
arrived the wherewithal from East 
Cummington—gallons and gallons of 
white paint—and I was up betimes to 
welcome it. After breakfast, Tom and I 
shouldered a ladder, and, with paintpots 
and brushes, made for the church—to 
end the paint controversy by doing the 
job ourselves. 

Remembering my remarks on “the 
dignity of butting in,’ I had tried to 
dress the part so as not to look ridiculous, 
and I think my flannel shirt, khaki trou- 
sers and gaiters did look fairly well. 

We set to work, beginning up over the 
front door, and had daubed quite a patch 
before Wallaceburg got going for the day. 
Then, precisely as I had foreseen, things 
happened. Along jogged Deacon Gran- 
ger first. As he had served on the paint 
committee and sided with Verne, you can 
imagine how he stared—mouth open, 
eyes blazing. He had hardly recovered 
his senses, when up came young Mr. Pea- 
body, prime mover of the Portersville 
faction. Almost at the same instant, a 
door opened, across the street, and out 
stepped Mrs. Augustus Sands and her 
daughter Elizabeth—which side they 
supported I forgot. 

Tom was holding the ladder at the 
time, and in his excitement let go. I felt 
it slip, slide, bump something—and to 
my inexpressible horror, lost my balance. 
Next moment, I landed on my feet, and 
got a thump on the shoulder, and a sensa- 
tion of thick, oily, wetness from there 
down. That paintpot. It drenched me. 
Worse, it drenched the steps under me. I 
lost my footing and sat down—splash!— 
in an abominable outlandish white pool. 

“The dignity of butting in,” cried 
Deacon Granger, shaking with laughter. 
The others roared. 

I hopped up, with a broad, hilarious 
grin on my face, and held out my painty 
hand. The deacon, still laughing, shook 
it warmly; then Peabody did; then Mrs. 
Sands and Elizabeth and half a dozen 
more who happened along on their way 
“downtown,” as we call it. 


When the festivities had subsided a lit- | 


tle, Peabody shouted, ‘“‘Say we all paint 
the church! Is that a go, deacon?”’ 

Paint it we did—a score of us before 
the morning was over; at least a hundred, 
off and on, before the job was complete. 
Both factions were ably represented, and 
a jolly time we had. Every once in a 
while, my people winked with the eye— 
at me—but they talked the quarrel over 
frankly despite that. How they ridi- 
culed it! And how they ridiculed Verne 
and Portersville and one another and, 
though I blush to own it, me! 

In a fine spirit, however—so exceed- 
ingly fine a spirit that it is a pleasure 
almost, to recall my congregation’s one 
and only row. 


WHAT WOULD 
YOU DO? 


Ye ung Housekeeper — 
?: What would you do 
j err» to clean silver that has 


become discolored from 
eggs? 


Experienced Housekeep- 
er—I would rub the silver 
with common salt, ap- 
plied dry, with a soft piece 
of flannel. 
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Exhibit Palace—Carnation Milk Condenseryin actual 
operation at Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


In the heart of the grounds of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, at San F 'rancisco, facing the Fine Arts 
Building, you will find this instructive exhibit. 


Here, in actual operation, is the model condensery. The visitor can see 
the actual method by which pure, sweet, rich fresh milk is evaporated, her- 
metically sealed and sterilized in the universally known Carnation cans. 
Every detail is carried out faithfully and accurately, just as it is in the fifteen 
great condenseries of the company. 


TATA ce Ef 


In connection with the model condensery, a 
herd of one hundred head of Contented Cows 
from Carnation Stock Farm, will be exhibited 
and will furnish the milk that is used. 


order it for invalids, babies and growing 
children. 


Carnation Milk can be poured into a 
cream pitcher, or it may be used from 
the can as needed. 


Carnation Milk is used in every way that you 
ordinarily use raw milk 
or cream. 


Itisrecommended by pure 
food experts for cooking 
and baking, as it imparts 
arich flavor. It is conve- 
nient (always ready) and 
economical (less waste) 
for table use. Doctors 


It doesn’t spoil as quickly as raw milk, 
as it will keep several days after opening. 


SMM ASA vk 


If you are not going to attend the 
Expositions, write today for 
our booklet, ‘The Story of 
Carnation Milk,” containing | 
choice recipes. 


Try a small can for your 
coffee-and a large can for 
cooking, 


Your grocer is the Carnation Milkman 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
General Offices: Seattle, U. SE A. 
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| The advertising columns are for the reader’s benefit. Is | 

| the reader taking advantage of them by writing for further |_ 
information about what she sees, mentioning Woman’s World? 


BEAUTIFUL HORSE PICTURE | 


Of Dan Patch 1:55—Minor Heir 1:5814 and George Gano 2:02. 
: Dan Patch is Champion Stallion of the World. Minor Heir 
; 2 and George Gano—the Champion Team of the World—Team 

Record 2:62. 02 Size of Picture 16 by 22. This Splendid COLOR PICTURE of M. W. Savage’s Three 
World Champion Stallions is on LARGE Size, Extra Heavy, and Superfine Enamel Stock. Free of Adver- 
tising and is Worthy to Hang in Any Home or Office. It is a! Very Fine Horse Picture. I Want to Give 
You One—Absolutely Free, Postage Prepaid, IF You Are Over 21 Years of Age and Answer 3 Questions. 


H —In What Paper —How Many H —Have you used Interna- 
First did you read Second Horses, Cattle, Third 


tional Stock Food Tonic, 
this Free Picture Offer? Sheep or Hogs do you own? for Horses, Cattle, Sheep or Hogs? 


$2500 Dan Patch Colts—ABSOLUTELY FREE 3°: S2r*"'en2! 


Free Premium Offer 
is Fully Explained in Savage’s Big Premium Book. Mailed Free on Request. 


HUNDREDS of OTHER Valuable 
Premiums Given Away with International Stock Food Tonic, etc. Ask DEALERS for Book of My 49 Preparations. 


For Free Picture, Write to M. W. SAVAGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Beautiful, Large Picture of 3 World Champion Stallions in 8 Colors, Mailed Free 
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Bran Habits 


Physicians urge for most folks 
the habitual use of bran. This 
is Nature’s laxative. It aids com- 
plexion, health and spirits by keep- 
ing one clean inside. 


It must be unground bran to be 
efficient. It must be luscious to 
invite continued use. 


Pettijohn’s best meets these re- 
quirements. It is flakes of soft 
wheat with the bran pressed in— 
25 per cent of bran. Everybody 
loves it. A daily serving of this 
food makes the world look brighter. 
Your physician will advise it. Your 
taste will approve it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat aks the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post. After 
that, get Pettijohn’s at your store. Address 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. (783) 


The range of advertising in thi 
issue is very wide, and every wom 
n may have her. wants satisfied 
rite for what attracts you, an 
say you saw the advertisement i 
oman’s World. 
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So REE SS oh 


to Wash a Tubful ! 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
run thatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quicktime. Six minutes § 
finishes a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Havea }t 


1900 Gravit 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 

Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If you are responsible, 
youcantry it first.. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wondersit performs. 
Thousands being used. nih 
Every user delighted. ust 

They write us bush- 4 
els of letters telling 
how it saves work 
and worry. Sold on little Raotiantes 


494 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Co., 357 Yonge St.. Toronto, Canada. 


DON’T Pay TwoPRICES 


HOOSIER: nengeoFREE 


To try in your own home for 80 days. 

Show your friends. Freight paid by 
us. Send it back at our expense if you 
do not want to keep it. You can buy 
the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
new improvements absolutely surpass 
anything ever produced. Save enough 
on a single stove to buy your winter’s 
fuel. All HOOSIER 
5 STOVES Guaranteed 
for Years. Send postal 
today for large FREE 
Catalogue, showing large 
assortment to select from. 


No Obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 


i ~ a ‘New SET Coal-oil ETRY 
\\ Absolutely safe. -Big money saver. 


300 Candle Power 
Thousands 


\y Licht it and make a sale. 

Sold. Big profits on every sale. $60. 
Mw) aweekeasy. Lowretail price. Attrac- 
# tive termstoagents. Write for territory 


© and free trial offer. A <r will do. 


THOMAS MFG: C 
45291 Rome St. DAYTON, OHIO 


LM TIM ATO TOMO MME AMUN SMC Oe 
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Just Six Minutes 


Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
sx should be addressed to 1900 beige nen 

you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 


332 State St., Marion, Ind, 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 
for March 


For Pie Bakers 


INTER at its worst and thoughts 

V \/ of approaching spring vie with 

each other in the minds of the 
busy housewives_of our village. Mrs. 
Treadwell, for instance, bakes many pies 
in winter, though she substitutes fruits 
and gelatines when the weather warms. 
“My boys clamor for pies,” she says, 
“‘and, in the past, I have often refused 
them for lack of time. Now I’ve learned 
an easy way to make crust and turn out 
a fresh pie in short time any day. I mix 
enough flour and shortening for half a 
dozen pies at once, then take enough for 
one pie for that day and put the rest 
away in my cool pantry. At any later 
time I mix a part of the prepared flour 
with cold water and roll out a crust while 
the oven heats!”’ 

Mrs. Burns, as winter merges into 
spring, is filling her windows with flat 
boxes and pots of earth, and she will have 
an earlier garden than the rest of us. 
Her seedlings of tomatoes, cabbage, pep- 
pers, pansies, verbenas and asters are 
already peeping above the soil. 


Old Bread 


AT OUR house we have been using all 

of our stale and broken slices of 
bread to good advantage as “‘zwieback,”’ 
or ‘“‘twice-baked”” bread. When the 
range fire is cooling off, I set into the oven 
a pan of bread. The slices toast slowly 
quite to their centers and are crisp, sweet, 
wholesome and digestible. The toast 
may be eaten hot or cold, or be made into 
a dish of milk toast. 

Noris this all. Such toast, run through 
the meat chopper or crushed with a 
rolling-pin upon the bread-board, makes 
crumbs that are a cheap and excellent 
substitute for all of the uses of cracker 
crumbs. 

Mrs. Best told me how she renovated 
her flatirons. “J have painted them all 
over, except the ironing surfaces, with 
aluminum paint. It prevents rust and 
improves their appearance, besides. I 
have always contended that one’s work 
is a trifle pleasanter when one has good- 
looking utensils and tools to use for it.”’ 

Sally Carver gave an informal “tea” 
to some of her girl friends last week and 
this is the dainty flavoring she served 
with “‘the cup that cheers.’’ She washed 
and dried several oranges; then rough- 
ened their rinds with a grater. After 
that she rubbed lumps of loaf sugar over 
the oranges until they absorbed the deli- 
cate essential oil that gives flavor and odor 
to them. The orange sugar lent a taste 
to the beverage that the girls all liked. 


A ‘‘Play Pen’’ 


COUSIN SUSIE has made a very serv- 
iceable “play pen” for her baby, 
John. ‘It saves me much time, I know 
where he is, and I am assured he is not 
catching cold,’ she told me. “‘When one 
has stove heat, instead of a furnace, the 
floors are usually cold and a creeping 
youngster is playing always in drafts.” 
Baby’s “coop” is quite inexpensive, a 
dry goods box with casters at the four 
corners to permit its easy removal from 
room to room. Susie made removable 
pads for the bottom and to line the walls. 
Outside is a washable curtain of flowered 
cretonne. Johnnie’s toys are tied to rib- 
bons which are tacked to the rim of the 
box. He plays happily and securely in 
his tiny room. 

Aunt Matilda says Santa Claus forgot 
that she needed a new leather hand bag 
at Christmas time, so she has been fresh- 
ening up hershabby old one. She rubbed 
it all over with linseed oil and polished it 
with a soft cloth. It looks like new. 

Mrs. Miller is busied with sewing. 
“‘When spring gets here I am too busy 
with housecleaning and gardening to 
have time to sew,”’ she says. She is mak- 
ing a thin silk waist for Easter and has 
lined the back and armholes with coarsely 
woven net. ‘Of course, the bit of lining 
makes a waist set better,’ she admits, 
“but my chief reason for the lining is 
that it will bear the strain of wear and 
the silk will last longer.” 


Spring Repairs and Cleaning 


Wit spring will come many rainy 

days, and here is a hint I learned 
the other day from Mrs. Carver: if there 
is a hole in your umbrella cover, do 
not patch it with cloth and thread but 
paste a piece of soaked black courtplaster 
beneath the rent. 

Mrs. Williams hires a woman to do her 
cleaning every week and she has a stunt 
which is equally helpful to those of us 
who ‘“‘chase the dirt” for ourselves. She 
has lined a market basket with table oil- 
cloth and in it she has collected soap, 
scouring powder, ammonia, a bottle of 
kerosene, cloths of large and small size, 
furniture polish, stove blacking, and 
other supplies needed for cleaning and 
polishing. The woman has only to lift 
the handle of the basket and carry it 
around the house with her. Too often 
such supplies are kept in widely separated 
or hidden places and anyone save the 
regular housekeeper has to hunt: or ask 
for every needful supply. She also keeps 
the broom, dustpan, carpet sweeper and 
mop grouped together in the kitchen. 


Poultry Hints 


joy varied food from day to day. 

The food should be given often and 
little at a time. Also the water for their 
consumption should always be fresh and 
clean. In order that the fowls may en- 
joy the sunlight, the poultry-house ought 
to have a southerly exposure and should 
be built above the level of the ground in 
order to avoid dampness, which is so in- 
jurious to poultry. 

There is very little danger of the fowls 
freezing their combs or wattles during the 
day, when they are moving around, even 
in extreme cold weather. It is at night, 
when the birds are on the roost, that the 
mischief is done. To guard it, have cur- 
tains arranged to drop around the roosts 
on cold nights. This prevents the escape 
of heat to a great extent and still leaves 
free access to pure air. 

An absolute necessity around the poul- 
try-house is a good insecticide and disin- 
fectant, and there is nothing better than 
an emulsion of carbolic acid and soap. 
It is prepared by adding one-half pound 
of carbolic acid crystals to five pounds of 
common washing soap. Put the soap 
into a pan with a little water and heat 
slowly until dissolved. Remove the cork 
from this bottle of carbolic acid crystals 
and set in a dish of hot water. This will 
transform the crystals into a fluid. Pour 
this fluid into the melted soap: and stir 
thoroughly, then set away to cool. This 


(joy vere like human beings, en- 


preparation will keep for a long time, and 
is highly effective in ridding the poultry 
house of vermin, and as a disinfectant. 
Wash the roosts, nest boxes and drop- 
ping boards with a strong soapsuds made 
with this soap and the vermin will leave. 

A mixture of equal parts, by weight, 
of corn and oats, ground, added to an 
equal weight of wheat-bran and mid- 
dlings, makes a good morning mash. 
This should be scalded and allowed to 
cool before feeding. It should never be 
fed in a sloppy state, but should be crum- 
bly. A little linseed meal added occa- 
sionally will prove beneficial. If animal 
meal is to be fed, it should be mixéd with 
this soft feed—about one pound for 
twenty-five hens. Table scraps and vege- 
table waste may also be added for vari- 
ety. Always feed mash in troughs to 
avoid soiling and waste. 

Bran is an excellent poultry food, as it 
is rich in protein and contains lime for 
egg shells and bone building. 

Give the early sitting hens only as 
many eggs as they can cover nicely, or 
those around the edge of the nest are 
liable to become chilled, which means 
death to the germ. 

Don’t allow your breeding birds to 
stand around huddled in a corner of the 
hen house if you want fertile eggs. Give 
them something to do. Make them hunt 
their food. An active hen is worth a 
dozen inactive ones in the breeding pen. 


WOMEN anv 
CHILDREN 


Can cut down the family 
meat bills and put money in 
the bank besides, by raising 
chickens. The easiest way 


to handle the business and make 
the most money, is to use the 


SURE HATCH > 


INCUBATOR 


No experience necessary. Most of our sales are new 
people going into poultry raising. We send with each 
machine full instructions, and our Uncle Sam Poultry Book, 
which tells how to manage the chicken business. 

More than 75% of the poultry crop is raised by 
women and children. The waste from the kitchen will 
feed a good-sized flock. The Sure Hatch isa first-class incu- 
bator at a low price, guaranteed 10 years; sent freight paid 
on 60 days trial; your money back if not as represented. 

SEND AT ONCE FOR FREE CATALOG, 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. 
BOX 34 F ae Nebraska 


My Free Book “Hatching F Facts” 


Tells how thousands make 
; rake big money with Belle city hatching” 
outfits. Tells how users won 13 more 


World’s Championships in 1914, soaking te 


7 Belle Tunes 
City WORLD'S 


yin yet 


Write today for this great Free Book 
money-making World’s fee paps Poultry 
Book gives you full particulars of te 


$800 Gold Offers F 


My 10-year personal Free tes po =e 
Guaranty—my low prices, freight f 
prepaid. See World’s Champion ma: | 
chinesinactualcolors. Startearly # 
for gold offers. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 136, 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert of 607 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
book entitled ““White Diarrhoea and How to Cure 
It.’? This book contains scientific facts on whitediarrhoea 

and tells how to prepare a simple home solution that cures 

pee of ever cieeane Over night and actuall; fs gn 98 per pt 
cent of every hate raisers 8) certain 
write Mr, Reefer for one of these valuable FREE books, 


Stop Wastinc Eggs 


with cheap incubators. A Queen 
costs but little more andthe extra © 
chicks the Queen will hatchg 
soon pay for it. Poultry and In- 
cubator Book, sent free. 

QUEEN INCUBATOR CO. 
177 Bryan Ave. 


Tenaioes Wis. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Thousands are making money this 


Success INCUBATORS 


and Brooders 

High-grade Poultry—All leading varieties, 
Write for FREE catalog and facts. Book- 

let ‘How to Raise 48 out of 60 Chicks,”’ 100. 


Des Moines Incubator Oo., _Des Moines Incubator Co., 376 Second St., Des Moines, Ine Second Bt., Des Moines, Ia. 
~ 130 -Egg Incubator and Brooder —==s_ si0 
FreightPaid feiss Both i 


Wisconsin feasbater Co. Box l0 


$9725 Mankato Incubator seamen Mankato Incubator 


130 Egg Size—Equal of any at 2 or3 times 

as much, Triple wall, redwood, asbestos 
lined. Pure copper tank, regulator safety lamp. 
Money-back guarantee. Brooders $2.50 up. Seud for free book. 


MANKATO INCUBATOR CO., Box 779, Mankato, Minn. 


140 


Gael “Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box 16 Recine,UWis, 


Ege Incubator and 140 
canal Brooder both for 


= B. H. GREIDER :: itp ie RHEEMS, PA. 
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5 0 Best Paying Varieties 
Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 

Gum =Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas. 

Pure - bred heaviest layers. Fowls, Eggs and 

Incubators All at Low Prices. Large New 

Poultry Book now ready—Send 4c 

W. A. WEBER, Box 940, Meaivess, Minn. 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 

4 BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1915 
¥ Over 200 pages; with many colored plates of fowls 
true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, poultry 
houses, etc. Price 15c._ Money back if not satisfied. 
Cc. C. Shoemaker, Box 927, Freeport, Ml, 


Chickens, Duck 
31 Vareue! and Texke i ee “ 


winning, pure-bred, hardy northern raised, 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices, 
Most successful farm, 18th year. Large fine 
catalog and poultry book free. 
Larkin & Herzberg, Box 88, Mankato, Minn. 

Fine pure bred chickens, 


g 57 BREED ducks, geese and turkeys. 


Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. Fowls, 
ggs and incubators at low prices. America’s 

gret poultry farm. Send 4c for fine 100-page 
ist Annual Poultry Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO.,Box 868, MANKATO, MINN. 
MONEY IN POULTRY gia" Scr go 
AND SQUAB eggs. Keep healthy fowls. 


book tells how. Describes largest poultry an 

pine plant. Shows fowls 1 colors, how 
feed for eggs, how to select best layers. Mailed 

tres F. Foy, '. ‘Inc., Box 14, Des Moines, fowa 


MoneyMaking Poultry 


ae specialty. Leading varieties 
red spinkens turkeys, duck 
ldest_farm. ee Fine rine 
° 
FREE. H. M.JON 


Save your chicks. Foy's bi 


winners. est prices; 
30th Anniversary Cataleg 


ES CO., Box 64, Des Moines, loway 


Reliable and Full of Life XN 
SPECIAL OFFER \" 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer 


PRIZE COLLECTION 2a4ish,1" \ 


Vy.) worth T5c; Nettuce, 1 ki weet E 
5e; u inds, wo c; F 
~ Tomatoes, 1i the finest, worth 200; Turnip, 7 
splendid, worth 100; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
worth lic; 10 Spring 
worth 25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 


‘Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


gether with my big instructive, beautiful 
bee's “Full of Life’’ Seeds, Plants, etc. 


H.W. BUCKBEE_. 


ockford Seed Farms 


arm 62, Rockford, Ill 


Way. Man 


Flowering Bulbs, § 


to cover postage and packing and recoive § 
this valuable collection of seeds postpaid, to- 


Seed and Plant Book, tells all about Buck- 


Strawberries 


WOMEN make bigmoneygrow- 
ing strawberries the Kellogg 
women make $100 
and more from a small city lot 
or back yard each year. The 
work is refined and healthful. 
Our beautifully illustrated 64- 
page book tells how. Book and 


The famous Everbearing variety. Has 
long fruiting season and large, highly 


flavored berry. Had my friends try a few 
last season. Wonderful results. Want 
you totrysome. Special price, also free 
offer whereby I give my new customers 
some of ee ae free. Write for prop- 


osition and han: d 
with new and standard varieties of garden 
and flower seeds, etc. A ess, 


Galloway Bros, & Co., 2323 Galloway Sta. Waterloo, Iowa 


some colored catalog filled 


our Service Bureau are Free, 
OR. Rm. KELLOGG co. 


POULTRY SECRETS—MAKE GOOD INCOME 


Valuable, 100-page poultry data-book—just off the press—tells 
beginner how to avoid costly errors—experience of successful 


breeders—how they started, grew, etc., Free to you. 


Simplifies poultry-keeping—gives explicit instructions how to 
make money with hens, show birds—how to get 100% hatches— 


invaluable for— 


BEGINNERS, FARMERS AND FANCIERS 


Book contains pictures of 30 poultry houses—tells best way to 
market fowl; describes America’s largest line of guaranteed incu- 


bators, brooders, hovers, etc. 


Robert Essex Incubator Co. $35, Henry, Sty. Buffalo. NY 


HOW TO WIN THEM on Small or Large Scale 
is told at length in our 1915 FREE 200-page Cata- 
logue and Guide. Also illustrates and describes 
our EIGHT DIFFERENT S81ZEs of Incubators, prices 
Tanging from $10 to $38; also ourall-metal Brood- 
ing Hovers and 100 other standard articles useful 
to MoNEY-MAKING POULTRY KEEPERS. 


Cyphers Incubator Co. Dept, 158 Buffalo, N.Y. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Oakland 


POULTRY PROFITS 


43> WHY PAY TWO PRICES FOR FENCES? 


’AARARAAAAAAAAI AAI 
PTT TTT 


styles. 


for every purpose; Gates, etc. §@- Write for FreeCata- 


log, First Order and Early Buyers’ Offer! 
WARD MFG, CO. 


Buy direct from our factory. Hundreds of exclusive 


258 Ward St., Decatur, Ind. 


15 For 150-Ege Size Giese 
saza Reliance INCUBATOR 


With 150 Chick 
Brooder, Only $j950 


on request. 
FREEPORT, IL! 


oe , 
Ny YS) arealways grownon their own roots. 64 years 
Pics experience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guar- 
ze : 
f AS] : 

pres 


ers and how to grow them. 


anteed. **Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 
is the most reliable book on roses ever printed. De- 
scribes over 1,000 varieties of roses and other flow- 
It's free. Send today. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 364, West Grove, Pa. 


VICK’S..cftr1 GUIDE 


N For 66 years the leading authority. F 
ee deske Tisciemid Guise: Vou need "491: 
eeds, Plantsand Bulbs. You nee 
Ready it. Send for free copy—today. 1915 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N.Y. 
8 Stone Street The Flower Cit: 


4 CHARMING PLANTS 


Tucluding Roses, Begonias, Oranges, 4 ame 
etc. $1.20 postpaid. 7 packages bril- 
Nantannual Flower Seeds, big Plant 
and Seed Catalog for 14c postage. 


iat ANS 


+s 
any 


fine large catalog and bargain list, mailed free. 


bait with Magic-Fish-Lure. 


ulling them out. Wri 
x to help introduce it, 


\ ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
40desi Hand 


designs—ail atee 
fless than wood, more durab! 
save you money. Write f 


co. 


log and and I prices. 
i KORGMG FENCE MACH, Cot nds 


Hundreds of special offers 
Per Pkg. and Up. in Surplus seeds and plants 
at bargain prices. Don’t buy until you have seen our 
1OWA SEED CO., Dept. X, Des Moines, lowa 


like hungry wolves 
0 Fish Bite any season, if you 
Best 
fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
te to-day and get a 
Agents wanted. 
Jd. EF. Gregory, Dept, 11 Sst, Louis, Mo 


What Will You Plant ? 


By SAMUEL ARMSTRONG HAMILTON 


Article I.—Vegetables 


HE REQUIREMENTS for a good 
garden are three: good soil, good 
* seed, and good culture. With these 
you can feel reasonably sure of success, 
and they are all possible of attainment. 
In this country there are many soils of 
many pames, but for our purpose they 
can be classed under limestone loam, 
sandy loam, and gravelly or slaty loam. 
The limestone loams, of which there are 
several kinds, are the ones most likely to 
be in need of drainage, without which all 
soils are poor. This is often due to the 
fact that they are underlaid with a sub- 
soil of thick, tenacious, impervious clay, 
which sheds water as. would putty, and 
will not let it through. 

The remedy for poorly drained soils 
is to put in underdrains. This is not ex- 
pensive or difficult. If the ground be 
perfectly flat, drain it in any convenient 
direction; if there be a natural slope, fol- 
low it when draining the soil. Garden 
drains need not be deep; a foot below the 
top of the subsoil is enough. The width 
of a shovel or spade is wide enough. Fill 
the trench with broken stones or other 
mineral rubbish the size of railroad bal- 
last to a depth of four to six inches, vary- 
ing with the size of the area to be drained. 

A drained garden is from ten to two 
weeks earlier in its output than one which 
must get rid of its surplus water as best 
it can. The limestone loam soil is likely 
to have more body, more plant food, 
naturally, and its lime content will re- 
lease this gradually for the use of the 
plants, making it a more stable and last- 
ing soil. It rarely requires more than a 
good dressing of stable manure, while the 
other kinds mentioned must be built up. 

Fhe sandy and slaty or gravelly loams 
are likely to be deficient in humus (de- 
cayed vegetable matter) and nitrogen. 
These can be added to them by plentiful 
use of stable manure, and turning under 
of green manures,.such as clovers or other 
legumes, every three years. Or, you 
may use a well balanced commercial fer- 
tilizer rich in nitrogen and potash. All 
dealers keep a kind known as “high- 
grade manure,”’ which is satisfactory. 


What to Grow 


wit shall I grow in my vegetable 

garden? This is the first question 
the amateur will ask. You may plant the 
early lettuce before the soil is fit to dig. 
The two top inches can be worked fine 
with the rake long before you should dig 
with the spade. Rake fine a space two 
feet wide by four long along the garden 
path, and in this put the early lettuce, 
from which you will get plants for trans- 
planting later, and ‘“‘snip-lettuce”’ for 
the table. Plant the’ seeds in shallow 
drills, just so that they are covered. 
Make the drills four inches apart, drop- 
ping the seeds half an inch apart in the 
drills. When all are planted, scrape the 
edge of a lath lightly over the top of the 
drills—which will be covering enough, 
and, laying a board over the top of the 
ground, walk on it, moving it from place 
to place until the seeds are all pressed 
firmly into the soil. This should insure 
good germination. For first early lettuce, 
use May King, and for main crop Big 
Boston. 

Other crops which may be planted as 
soon as the top two inches of soil can be 
worked with the rake are radishes and 
beets for early use. The wise gardener 
who desires to grow first early vegetables 
digs and manures the garden in the fall, 
throwing it up in ridges to get the bene- 
ficial effects of the frosts. In the spring 
it merely requires to be raked level and it 
is ready for planting. For first early rad- 
ishes, use French Breakfast and Icicle. 
Sow them in drills six inches apart, with 
a row of later ones, such as Crimson 
Giants, or Long White Vienna, between. 

For early beets use extra early Crosby’s 
Egyptian, interplanted, like the radish, 
with a later one, such as Crimson Globe 
or Early Eclipse. For a winter beet use 
Blood Turnip. The early beets may be 
grown along the edges of the beds, but 
the later ones should be sown in beds, in 
drills a foot apart, thinning the plants 
out in the drills to six inches apart. 

There is one vegetable that every home 


gardener likes to grow to perfection, and 
to beat the neighbors in picking them— 
the green pea. The pea is a cool and moist 
weather vegetable. You may safely 
plant them in the mud and slush, in 
drills. Cover them not over half an inch. 
Before planting peas, pick them over, 
selecting only large plump seeds, and soak 
them three hours in lukewarm water. 
By the time your neighbor is planting his 
yours will be three inches above the 
ground. Peas require a soil with plenty 
of humus. One which was _ heavily 
manured last season is good. Give a top 
dressing of fertilizer, strong in phosphate 
and potash, but no nitrogen. For early 
peas use Laxtonian or Leader; for mid- 
season, Thomas Laxton.or Abundance; 
and for late, Potlatch and Telegraph. 
Peas for midseason and late should be 
mulched along the rows as soon as the 
warm season comes, to keep the soil 
about the roots cool and moist. 


The Flat Method . 


OF COURSE, the home gardener likes 

to grow her own celery. Don’t doit the 
old-fashioned, out-of-date way, by dig- 
ging a trench and setting the plants in it. 
There is a better way. Set the plants on 
the level, the same as cabbage, and keep 
them growing until matured before any 
attempt is made to bleach. This is called 
the “flat method.’’ When matured, set 
boards up along the rows, on both sides, 
as close as feasible, inclining them in at 
the top. Nail strips across the top to hold 
them up, and the plants will bleach per- 
fectly, and should be free from rust and 
all plant diseases. Celery requires a rich 
soil, good cultivation, and plenty of 
water at all times. Do not hill the soil 
up about the plants when working them 
with the hoe. 

The cucumber is one of the plants one 
must handle with caution if good results 
are desired. They should be planted in 
hills at one side of a bed or border. The 
hills should be dug deep, and a shovelful 
of well rotted horse manure put in each, 
being covered with a light layer of soil. 
On this lay the seeds, six to a hill, and 
cover lightly with soil. Make light trel- 
lises out of lath, one foot high, two feet 
broad and six feet long, on which to train 
the vines to keep them off the ground. 
Always gather cucumbers as soon as they 
reach the size you like; if any be allowed 
to ripen, the vines will stop bearing. 

If you desire early corn, use Golden 
Cream or Blue Bantam. Fill pint berry 
boxes with soil, and plant in the 
middle of each one three grains —nice 
plump ones—of the corn, and keep in the 
house in a warm moist place until perfect- 
ly safe to plant out. There is no use in 
setting corn outdoors before the soil be- 
comes warm, as it is sure to ‘‘check.”’ 
When time arrives to set out, cut the 
bottom out of the berry boxes, and set 
out in the hills. Give rich soil, and dress- 
ing of bonemeal. For late corn use Coun- 
try Gentleman and Stoweéell’s Evergreen. 


Other Practical Growers 


"THERE are some other vegetables the 

home gardener will desire to grow. 
Onions may be planted in rich ground as 
soon as they can be put in the soil, using 
“sets” for early and seed for late. Good 
ones from seed are Yellow Globe and 
Prizetaker. A few peppers are much to 
be desired. Try Long Red Cayenne for 
hot, and Chinese Giant for sweet. There 
should be three or four plants two years 
from seed to usable size. 

Tomatoes should be grown from plants 
which have been started indoors in Feb- 
ruary and transplanted into pots. They 
should be in bloom, at least, when the 
ground is warm and the pots filled with 
roots. Keep them short and stocky, and 
grow them to stakes. When three fruit- 
ing branches appear on a stalk, cut off 
the top and pinch out all suckers as they 
appear. If the bunches of fruit set too 
heavily, thin them out to six to a bunch. 
Give mulching in July, and plenty of 
water. When the fruit starts to turn 
red, give a soaking with a solution made 
of two ounces of nitrate of soda to three 
gallons of water. 


Once Grown Always Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
Our new Seed Catalogue contains everything 
good in seeds, bulbs, small fruits and plants. 
750 illustrations; 176 pages. Free to any one 

sending us a request for it. Send for it today. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2160 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10 cents, mention this paper, we 
‘i aa enclose in the catalogue a packet of 
the above GIANT pansy. ; 


10°77" SEEDS. 
P. FREE 


1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixed 
1 Pkt. Sweet Peas, Finest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 
© 1 Pkt.Sum.Cypress, Burn’gBush 
1 Pkt, Peony Poppies, Double 
1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Sweet 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Always Blooms 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, Old Favorite 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, All Colors 
1 Pkt, Petunia, Free Flowering 
Send 10c to pay packing, postage, etc., 
ud we will mail these 10 pkts. selected 
seeds with full instructions, in a 200 


lo) hich gi 
Te roerethen Gnaeus 
E =% OUR GREAT sh5C'A4, CATALOGUE 
SENT FREE—OVER 200 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 404, Springfield, Ohio 


SEEDS “orcs: | Oc 


Generous packets of tested seeds from regular 
stock, Over 600,000 ofthese mammoth collections 
sold. We make this surprising offer to get you 
to try our quality seeds and see our low prices. 
Beet, Perfected Red Turnip Radish, White Icicle 
Cabbage, Winter Header Tomato, Earliest in World 
Carrot, Perfected HalfLong Turnip, World’s Fair 
Celery, Winter Giant Flower Seeds, 500 sorts mix. 
Cucumber, Family Favorite Summer Crookneck Squash 
Lettuce, Bell’s Prize Head Giant Thick Leaf Spinach 
Musk Melon, Luscious Gem Cress or Peppergrass 
Watermeion, Bell's Early Mammoth Sunflower 
Onion, Prizetaker Elite Dwarf Nasturtiums 
Mane y Sa Sugar Triple Cusied Parsley 
a and coupon for 10e— 

oney saving Catalog good on 25c order— 
free. Number of collections limited—send for yours today. 
J.J. BELL SEED COMPANY, Deposit, N. ¥. 


6 Roses 25° 


Includingagenuineplantof the wonderful 
me new pink climber, ‘‘COUNT ZEPPELIN.” 
y The other five are: Antoine Rivoire, fresh; 
Wellesley, pink; Mlle. F, Kruger, copper- 
yellow; Mrs. Ben R, Cant, red; Blumen- 
schmidt, golden yellow. The six, all strong 
plants on own roots, postpaid for 25 
cents. They will all bloom this summer, 


6 Chrysanthemums....25¢ 

a Apes {§ er Lantanas.. +350 
nest Carnations...25c 

of hese 6 Ferns, all different..25c 
The6& Collections, 30 Piants, for$1.00 


Blumenschmidt 


We pay all charges. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Our 1915 Catalogue FREETO ALL, Write fora copy to-day. 
FAIRVIEW FLORAL COMPANY, Box 801 Springfield, Ohio 


JAPAN ROSE BUSHES 


The Wonder of the World. 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
planted. It may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to be so. They will 

BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer, and when 3 years 
old Will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 

<LI each bush. Will grow in the house 
im the winter as well as in the ground in summer. 
Roses All The Year Around. Package of seed 
with directions and our guarantee by mail 10 cts. 
Japan Seed Co. Box 9 So. Norwalk,Conn. 


& Rose Guide for 1915 


gf is ready. It shows what to choose from 

nearly 400 roses — the bag & cream of the 
_world’s best. Free. 85 beautiful illus- 
trations—19 in color, Gives Free Delivery 
Offer. Makes ordering easy and safe, Our 
own root roses are hardy, beautiful, and 
guaranteed tobloom, They make rose culture 
a real delight. Write for your Guide and 
9 Art Rose Poster Stamps—today. Free. 
The CONARD & Jones Co. 


Bor 49 3 est Grove, Pa. 
Rose Specialists. Over Fifty Years’ Experience 


F T ti Our named vari- 
or es Ing eties of HARDY 
Foster Mother 
Root Apple Grafts make vigorous, 
early bearing, heavily fruiting, 
clean hearted, long lived trees. To 
prove their worth, we offer 6 Grafts 
(rooted) for testing, if you will send 10c 
to help cover cost and mailing expense. 
They will bear barrels upon barrels of 
apples in a few years’ time.” Cata- 
logue aps about other Blizzard Belt 
fruits, EVERBEARING STRAWBER- 
RIES, ete., FREE. Write today 

The Gardner Nursery Co., Box S19, Osage, Ia, 


30 x 


CATALOG 
SENT 
FREE 


Write at once for this valu- 
able purchasing guide. It tells 
you how and where to buy the 
things you need at a tremendous 
saving toyou. Judge our entire 
institution by the values offered / 
here. Over5000 more bargains 
just like these in our new Spring 
and Summer Fashion and 
Economy Guide No. 89W. 
Boston Store is known 
throughout the country asthe 
popular eenter for buyers 
everywhere who know and / 
appreciate real money sav 
ing offers, Our absolute 
Guarantee with every % 
purchase. Trial orders 
have made thousands of ¢ 
permanent customers for 
us. Send us a trial order for the \ 
moods shown here and you willbe \ 

leased with your purchase Go 
thai you will surely oe to buy 
from us hereafter. No matter where 
you live you can buy from us with the 
same confidence and saving as though 
you were here and made the purchase fF 
yourself. Write oc for. this Spe- § 


cial Catalo, and test our 
Superior Neal Or Order Service. 


Women’s Linene 
Dress Only. 69c 


No.6355. Women’s Dress 
suitable for street or house- 
wear. Made of good quality 
Linene—the kind that wears 
and launders so well. Open- 
in-front model with embroid- 
ered and scalloped lay-down 
collar. Elaborate panel of 
scalloped and raised embroid- 
ery down front of blouse and 
part way down skirt, giving it 
a very dressy and finished 
appearance. Three - quarter 
eugth sleeves with deep turn- { 
pointed cuffs, set off with 
fold of white rep. Wide panel extend- 
ing down entire front of skirt. 
Choice of tanor blue, Sizes34to44. ~<eg@< 
A Wonderful Bargain 69 oi 
At This Special Price Cc Delivered \ 


Free 


& White Jap Silk Waist 79c 


No. 6352. Women’s Dressy Waist 
made of splendid quality white Jap 
Silk, elaborately trimmed with all over 
a of raised embroidery. Laydown 
J ap Silk collar. Full length set-in sleeves 
4. With wide cuffs of self material, _Fastens 
LD in front through vest of plain Jap Silk, 
‘ giving a very dressy and up to date 
%, appearance. White only. Sizes 84 


to 44. Perfect fitting. 
Will launder nicely. 7 Qe 

Special Bargain 
This Stunning 
SET g Hat 


dal] pez2aljag 


Price. Delivered free 


No. 6356. This 
very becoming 4 
tailored Sail- 4 
or Hat with 


the new mediumhigh ¥ | : 
crown ismadeof Milan Special 
straw braid. Corded 191 S 
a ae — 

and graceful folds abou 

the crown and formed yx P attern 
into a wired loop at — 
side in a new effect. Three Price 
velvet buttons at opposite side Presa ad 


a the trimming. Choice of 
black straw with white silk, black with 


American Meese silk, black with emerald 

silk, burnt with brown silk, navy with C 
royal silk or all black. 

Special Boston Store Bargain Price, 
ES ROE! meh 
ao Great Shoe Special! 


# Gaiter Top Shoes 


Only $1.59 Postpaid 
No. 6353. Women’s 
Gun Metal Calf Black 
Cloth Gaiter Top But- 
ton Shoes. Stage 
vamp last —Cuban 
heel, sizes 2% to 8. 
Widths, D and E. 
If not worth 


double the 


price, send 
them back. 


Special 
‘Boston Store Bar- 


No. 6354. gain Price, per pair 
Same style 

Gaiter Top Shoe as 59 
number 6353, made of 

Patent Leather. Special nos 
Boston Store Bargain Prepaid 
Price, per pair hg . 


@ae” WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 89W 
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Stamped Materials Supplied at Prices Given. 
Address Needlework Dept., Woman’s World. 


signs, 10c Each. 


RAY CLOTHS may be either square-cornered or oval. 

The latter shape is perhaps the more useful because 

it may also serve as a platter cloth. No. 525 has this 
shape and is of convenient size, 12 inches wide by 18 inches 
long. It hasasimple buttonholed scallop, and the embroidery 
design is so simple that it will not require a great length of 
time to work it. The figures at the sides and ends are oblong 
eyelets so arranged as to form a circle with a little square of 
the linen left in the center. The other eyelets are round. The 
line of dots that connects the figures is worked in seed-stitch, 
which, as I have explained, is really the back-stitch of plain 
sewing. It is amost accommodating stitch that may be made 
as liny as a pin point, if you like, to fill in the outline of leaf 
or petal, or it may be made many times larger. All depends 
on the length of the stitch you make on the surface of the 
cloth and the number of times you repeat it in the same place. 
Each layer of thread makes the dot a little larger; when it is 
large enough, pass the needle, back-stitch fashion, far enough 


to the left of the dot you have just made to begin the next. 


No. 526 — Buffet Scarf, size, 17X50 inches. White linen, 
stamped, 85 cents. Cotton for buttonholing scallops and 
working design, 25 cents. This transfer pattern 
comes in two pieces, and costs 15 cents. 


THe PiILLOWSHAM of a generation ago 

is almost unknown nowadays. We now 
have either the pillow-roll, an upholstery 
arrangement that is covered by the daytime 
bedspread, or else the pillows themselves are 
dressed in daytime covers pulled over the 
service cases. The latter may be embroidered 
on the ends, if you like, but the daytime 
covers have their embroidery on the front. 
No. 527 shows a pretty design with wreaths 
and festoon that classes it in what is known 
as the Empire period. The work is not in the 
least hard, but was designed to give a large 
return for the time and labor expended. The 
blossoms and dots are well spaced and not 
crowded. The daisies at the sides of the 
wreaths, as well as the little five-petaled wild 
roses, are worked from the center to the tip. 
The stems are in outline stitch; so, too, are 
the tiny leaves. The embroidery design is 
stamped on an excellent quality of pillowcase 
muslin, which is torn, not cut, from the piece, 
insuring its being absolutely straight after it 
is laundered. The hem may be sewed by 
hand or machine, or it may be hemstitched. 


No. 5238 — Centerpiece with grape cluster design in shadow eyelets, 
size, 20 X 20 inches. White linen stamped, 45 cents. Cotton for scal- 


loped edge and eyelet design, 20 cents. Transfer pattern, 10 cents. 


No. 527 — Daytime Pillow Case, size when finished, 22 X 36 inches. 
case muslin, for one pillow, stamped with embroidery design, 45 cents. Cotton 
for working, 15 cents. 


Linens Prettily Embroidered 
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Transfer Patterns of De- 


No. 525— Oval Tray Cloth with design of eyelets and dots, 
size, 12X18 inches. White linen, stamped, 35 cents. 
Cotton for buttonholing the scallops and working 
the design, 15 cents. Transfer pattern, 10 cents. 


ESIDE the buttonhole-scalloped edge the scarf, No. 526, 
has only a little bit of embroidery decorating at each end. 
Here again is the combination of eyelets and the effective 
little solid dots. The scarf is white linen, 1750 inches, a 
size that makes it available for many uses. ‘The scallops are 
the simple single kind, but they are arranged in groups that 
form single large scallops and give an unusual and pleasing 
outline to the edges of the scarf. Small scallops of this kind 
need little if any padding. A single line of the working thread 
run along close to the upper outline is quite enough. Do not 
forget to outlime the eyelets, both the round and the oval, 
before cutting the centers. Keep the line of overcasting 
stitches which forms the eyelets just as narrow as possible. 


Fine pillow 


Transfer pattern for two pillows, 10 cents. 


SHADOW eyelets differ from ordinary eyelets in that 

the overcasting stitches are much wider on one side of 
the eyelet than the other—a narrow line of satin-stitch, in 
fact—which gives the eyelet quite a different character. 
In the centerpiece, No. 528, shadow eyelets are used for a 
design of clusters of grapes. The. usual single line run 
around the eyelet outline should be increased on the side 
that is to be worked wider; several lines should be run in 
this space much as a scallop is padded. The same thread 
which is used for overcasting may be run as padding in 
this case. Ordinarily, a soft, fine thread is supplied for 
padding large spaces. This isa thread composed of numer- 
ous strands that may be separated and so permit many or 
few to be used, as the work may require. 

Much of the excellence of the finished product depends 
upon the suitability of the thread. Heavier cotton will not 
be suitable for working eyelets or for outline or satin-stitch 
for small figures. This is why different threads are sup- 
plied with the stamped materials offered here, each most 
appropriate for its particular part of the work. 

While small, round eyelets may be punched with a stilet- 
to, larger or oval ones must be cut at the center. Enough 
must be left beyond the outline to turn under; then, after 
the outline is overcast, any excess on the under side is care- 
fully trimmed away. Stems, where they are important in 
the design, are worked in the same overcasting stitch as 
the eyelets. The outline is run, then the linen is sharply 
folded along this outline and the overcasting is done much 
the same as an edge is overcast in plain sewing. Small 
stems of little prominence in the design are worked in out- 
line stitch. Same rule applies to leaves not worked solid. 
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What 
The Fashions 
Show 


TEADILY the skirts have inzreased 
) in width until now even those that 
we thought so full this winter look 
scant to us. It is rather hard on our 
pocketbooks: we have been able to make 
a dress out of so little material that we 
could have new ones oftener. But I 
think this objection is overruled when we 
consider the grace of the full skirts ter- 
minating at the ankle and making the 
feet look small. It does not matter how 
this fullness is put in, whether the skirt 
is plaited, gathered or plain circular, if 
only it is yards around the hem. 

A charming example of the latest de- 
velopment is a frock of white net and 
blue silk on a plain foundation. The 
skirt is made of two full flounces of the 
net, each edged with a wide band of the 
blue silk to make it stand out and to echo 
the color of the blouse. This is in jumper 
style of blue silk and is gathered into a 
broad full girdle of the same. The plain 
guimpe is of the net, finished at the neck 
with a frill of lace. 


T HAS been said that while Paris held 

sway as fashion dictator, the designers 
borrowed ancient styles and remodeled 
them according to modern lines. Now 
that our American cities are taking the 
lead in directing the styles, the old- 
fashioned models are borrowed outright 
without change. A striking example of 
this has just been exhibited in one of the 
shop windows. The gown may be made 
of lawn or dimity. The waist, close fit- 
ting, low at the collar, has long, snug 
sleeves; the front is embroidered with a 
spray of white flowers beneath which two 
tucks run around to the back. The girdle 
is a straight piece of rich, green ribbon 
hung from a high waistline. The skirt, 
plaited onto the waist, has for its only 
trimming four graduated tucks beginning 
with one, two and one-half inches wide, 
just below the hips, and ending in a four- 
inch hem which stops short at the ankle. 


HOUGH a more elaborate note is 
creeping into the dainty designs for 
sheer materials, the general military 
effect is maintained, at least in all street 
costumes. The one-piece, chemise or 
princess dresses are popular because they 
are easy to make and because they have 
good tailored lines. For these there are 
pleasing combinations of satin and serge, 
silk and poplin, broadcloth and satin. 
Hand embroidery is being used exten- 
sively by the fastidious woman because 
of the richness and individuality it adds 
to any garment. The absence of much 
jewelry can be explained only by the fact 
that artificial flowers fill all places of 
ornament. 

The high waistline is creeping back 
into favor with the old-fashioned frocks. 
These, with the tiny, round hats, produce 
a decidedly quaint figure which seems to 
be the aim of present styles. 

_ The tan shades, always popular at this 
season, are called sand-color this year. 


| Fashions for Spring and Summer | 
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WOMAN’S WORLD PATTERNS—10 CENTS EACH 
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Three Pleasing Designs Showing the 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7035—This 
smart frock offers us a novel overblouse 
effect. This is cut in a single piece and 
forms a panel in the back and two strap 
pieces in front. Under this is a one-piece 
blouse closing in the back. Thereisa 
one-piece circular skirt. Pattern is cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires for overblouse and 
skirt 354 yards of 44-inch material; for 
underblouse, 1% yards of 36 or 40-inch 
width, and for girdle 1 yard of satin 36 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7021—The 
yoke and sleeves of this dress are in a 
single piece and the full front and back 
are gathered where attached to the yoke. 
The open neck is finished with a flare col- 
lar and closing is in center of the front. 
The two-piece circular skirt has a deep 
yoke at sides and back and closes in the 
center front. Pattern is cut in sizes 34 
to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 114% yards of 36-inch figured 
material and 3% yards of 45-inch plain 
material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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New Spring Lines 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7024—This 
dressy frock has an underbody cut on 
the regulation waistlines, fitted by darts. 
The overblouse has a very wide arm- 
hole and a low, open front arrangement. 
The skirt has a three-gore foundation 
and two deep flounces. Pattern is cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires for overblouse and 
girdle, 154 yards of 45-inch velvet; for 
the remainder of the dress, 314 yards of 
material 36 inches in width and 4 yards 
of velvet ribbon. Price, 10 cents. 


Address Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


inside the blue 
wrapper 


There you will find 
directions for washing 
clothes that will en- 
able you to do away 
with the old-fashioned 
rubbing and boiling; 
directions for general 
cleaning that will en- 
able you to do away 
with the drudgery of 
housework. 


Follow these direc- 
tions and your 
washing no longer 
will be the hot, 
back-breaking 
work it now is. 
Your clothes will 
be as sweet and 
clean as if you 
spent hours over 
the washtub. Your 
washing will be on 
the line so early 
you will have time 
for other things. 
And you will be 
able to keep the 
house clean every 
day with much less 
trouble and effort. 


All that is necessary 
~ is to use P.ANDG.—The 

White Naphtha Soap, 
and to follow the di- 
rections inside the 
blue wrapper. 
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a plain blouse with center front closing, round neck 
and small collar together with bishop sleeves. The 
two-gore skirt ripples at the lower edge and is attached to 
the waist. The pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Medium size requires 7% yard of 44-inch serge and 
1% yards of 40-inch velvet. Price, 10 cents. 


(5 2 DRESS. No. 7016—In this simple frock we have 


LADIES’ DRESS. Nos. 7014-7015—This surplice style 
waist pattern, No. 7014, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires for overblouse, 214 
yards of 16-inch lace flouncing; for outside of girdle, 34 yard 
27-inch satin, and for girdle lining, 54 yard of 36-inch material; 
for underbody, 1 yard of 36 or 40-inch width and for sleeves 5% 
yard of 36-inch. Skirt pattern, No. 7015, is cut in sizes 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. Medium size:requires with tucks 
334 yards of 40-inch material. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
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The Spring Styles are Shown 


Woman’s World Patterns 
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Dresses, Suits and Coats 


CHILD’S DRESS. No. 7025—In this little sacque frock 
there is a group of gathers at the neck and another at 
the waistline, where ribbon ties are attached. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size requires 2 yards of 
36-inch material and 1% yards of ribbon. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ COAT. No. 7013—This handsome coat may be 
made in either of two lengths: 49 or 55 4% inches in medium size. 
The waist section is plain and may have the neck open 
with revers or closed in double-breasted style. This 
pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires for full length coat 3 34 yards of 54-inch 
material, and % yard of 27-inch velvet. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. Nos. 7001-7002—This smart dress in 
shirtwaist style has a plain blouse, with front closing and open 
neck finished with a pretty lawn collar. The skirt has a deep 
yoke to which the two gores are attached with two small plaits 
in front and gathers in the back. The waist pattern, No. 7001, 
is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 234 yards of 36-inch material. The skirt pattern, 
No. 7002, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Medium 
size requires 24% yards of 44-inch material. Price of each 
pattern, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7028—Suitable for either home or 
street wear this dress has a plain blouse, with open neck and 
high, turnover collar. . The skirt has three gores and closes at 
the side of the front. The pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 3% yards of 44-inch 
material, with 34 yard of 27-inch lawn to trim, Price, 10 cents. 
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in Very Attractive Variety 


Smart—Reliable—Ten Cents 
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for Ladies and Children 


ADIES’ DRESS. No. 7008—Marked by simple elegance, 
Ie this dress has a plain waist with a few gathers near throat 
and a separate guimpe. The two-piece skirt is attached to 
blouse at the normal waistline with a plain belt. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 


» requires for overblouse and skirt, 3 14 yards of 44-inch material; 


for sleeves and collar, 34 yard of 40-inch width, with % 
yard of lining 36 inches wide for underbody. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ SUIT. Nos. 7005-7006—This smart tailored 
suit has a short coat with waist and peplum sections. The 
neck may be open or buttoned tightly in military style. 
The four-gore skirt is in round length or shorter and may have 
raised or regulation waistline. The coat pattern, No. 7005, 
is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 1 34 yards of 54-inch material, with 5 yard of 27-inch 
velvet to trim. The skirt pattern, No. 7006, is cut in size 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. Medium size requires 2% 
yards of 54-inch material. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7034—This smart little frock has a 
plain underbody with sleeves and sides in one and with a three- 
gore skirt attached. Over this is worn a tunic which buttons 
at the shoulder. The pattern is cut in size 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Medium size requires for dress, 3 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial; for overblouse, 154 yards 44 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


BOYS’ RUSSIAN SUIT. No. 6998—This little suit has a 
plain coat closed at the side front. The trousers may have a 
straight lower edge or may be gathered. The pattern is cut in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size requires 1% yards of 
44-inch material and 4% yards of banding. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 
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-LADIES’ DRESS. Nos. 7017—7018—This shirtwaist dress 
has plain waist with front closing and flare collar and a cir- 
cular one-piece skirt. Che waist pattern, No. 7017, is cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 2 
yards of 36-inch material. The skirt pattern, No. 7018, is cut 
in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Medium size requires 
2 yards of 54-inch material. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. Nos. 7011-7012—This military shirt- 
waist closes up to the neck where there is a high collar open 
in front and with straps at the shoulders in epaulette style. 
A two-piece skirt with or without three trimming bands com- 
pletes this dress. The waist pattern, No. 7011, is cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 1 54 yards 
of figured material and 1 yard of plain material, both of 36-inch 
width; the skirt pattern, No. 7012, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. The medium size requires 2%% yards of ma- 
terial 54 inches wide. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
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Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 


Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 
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Skinner’s Satin % | 

— 
These words, from a clerk \% : 
at a lining counter, should es 
put you on your guard. If & 
something is ‘‘as good as 
Skinner’s’’— if Skinner’s is the 
standard — why not insist on 
Skinner’s itself > 


kinner'’s 
Satin 


is known everywhere as the most 
durable and most beautiful of satin 
linings. When you ask for it you | 
have a right to gef it. Don’t be 
deceived by something “just as good 
as’’—insist on the genuine, and look 
for the name in the seloage. 


Skinner’s Satin is guaranteed to wear 
two seasons. If it does not, send 
the garment to any of our stores, 
and we will reline it free of expense. 


Line your suit or cloak with lustrous 
Skinner’s Satin. The chiffon finish, in 
either the cotton back or all silk quality, 
is just the thing for spring garments. 
Write for illustrated booklet and sam- 
ples of the beautiful new shades. 


Address Dept. C. k& 
William Skinner , 
& Sons £ 


Cor. Fourth Ave. 
and 17th St. y 
NEW YORKCITY 4 


inthis garmentis  ~ 
Skinner's Satin 
AND IS D 


GUARANTEE 


William Skinner & Sons. 


“Look for the Name inthe Selvage” 


NO You Wish to 
Increase Your 
Income? 


Ne” OWE IT to yourself to 
make the most out of your 
time. Whether you are regularly 
employed or simply engaged in 
your household duties, you no 
doubt have many spare moments 
which can be turned into cash if 
properly directed. We will be glad 
to explain how you can make these 
spare moments count, with a very 
little effort on your part. 


Be Alive to Your 
Opportunities 


HOSE WHO HAVE attained 
the greatest heights, have in- 
variably been WIDE-AWAK FE, alert 
at all times, ready to grasp every 
opportunity when presented. NOW 
IS *YOURSGHAN CE. DG 2NOL 
DELAY, but write us at once ask- 
ing for full information as to how 
you may increase your income. 


We have a practical plan by which 
you may earn a good, steady salary, 
Five, Ten or Twenty Dollars 
WEEKLY, depending solely on the 
amount of time you can devote to 
the work. 


THE WORK IS PLEASANT, as 
well as profitable. It allows you 
to choose your own hours, to go 
when and where you please, meet- 
ing the better class of people. Ex- 
perience gained in this way is 
invaluable and often leads to the 
building up of an independent 
business. It is clean, healthful 
and instructive—decidedly a wom- 
an’s work. : 


Although this offer is not limited 
to only one person in each local- 
ity, we have special help that we 
will give to the representative first 
appointed in each town. We 
would, therefore, urge you to write 
us TODAY. Address: Pocket- 
Money Club, 


Woman's World Magazine - 
Company, 
107 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


ADIES’ ONE-PIECE 
1 CORSET COVER. 
No. 6610—The clos- 

ing of this dainty corset 
cover is in the back and 
there is a peplum. This 
garment is made in crepe 
de chine and wash silk. 
Pattern is cut in sizes 34 
to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 34 
yard of 45-inch plain ma- 
terial, with 21% yards of 


Dainty Undergarments 


Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


6939 6231-6198 


LADIES’ CORSET COVER AND 
PETTICOAT. No. 6939—The corset 
cover has the short sleeve cut in one with 
the body. The petticoat, in three gores, 
is fitted to the figure. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 24% yards of 45- 
inch material, with 34 yard of allover 
lace for trimming. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ CORSET COVER AND 
DRAWERS. Nos. 6331-—6198—The cor- 
set cover pattern, No. 6331, is cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Me- 
dium size requires 2 1% yards of 13 14-inch 
flouncing. The drawers pattern, No. 
6198, is cut in sizes 22, 26 and 30 inches 
waist measure. It will require 15% yards 
each of edging and beading and 3 yards 
of ribbon. Price of each pattern, 10 cts. 


beading and 5% yards of 
ribbon. Price 10 cents. 


6490 6912 


LADIES’ COMBINATION CHEM- 
ISE AND DRAWERS. No. 6490—The 
pattern is cut in sizes 34, 38 and 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires 214 yards of 45-inch material, 
with 4% yards of edging and 2 yards of 
ribbon. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ ONE-PIECE NIGHT- 
GOWN. No. 6913—This novel night- 
gown pattern is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 314% yards of 45-inch material, 
with 2% yards of ribbon. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ BRASSIERE. No. 6459— 
This brassiere pattern is cut in sizes 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 34 yard of 36-inch material and 
134 yards of edging. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address, 
enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, IIl. 
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For Wear in the House 
Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


ADIES’ DRESSING 
SACQUE. No. 7019 
—This model has both 

front and back plain, except 
for large ornamental collar 
which trims neck. Hand 
embroidery and scalloping 
are the only decorations. 
Pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 
44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires for 
sacque and cap 25 yards 
of material 36 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESSING 
SACQUE. No. 7010—This 
sacque is somewhat in the 
Russian blouse style, closing 
at one side of the front and 
extending down over the 
hips. Pattern is cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size re- 
quires 344 yards of 36-inch 
material and 414 yards of 
banding. Price, 10 cents. 


7026 


LADIES’ ONE-PIECE APRON. 
No. 6995—This plain and serviceable 
apron is made rather high in the neck and 
fastens with a single button in the back. 
It is provided with long sleeves which 
may be shortened or omitted. Gingham 
is the best of apron materials, but calico 
_and other wash fabrics may also serve. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. For medium size 
it will require 334 yards of material 
36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS. No. 7036 
—This model has a plain blouse, closed in 

_ shirtwaist style with a box plait down the 
front. A small turnover collar finishes 
the neck, and the bishop sleeves are either 


long or short. The skirt has three gores 
and closes in the front. Wash materials, 
cashmere and serge are liked for these 
frocks. The pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 
44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 43 yards of 36-inch material, 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting 
fabric for trimming. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS. No. 7026 
—This novel dress is cut in princess style 
with a belt at the sides only. Closing is in 
front and a small collar trims neck, while 
cuffs to correspond finish the sleeves. 
Flannel, cashmere, etc., are suitable. 
Pattern is cut 1n sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 414 yards 
of 36-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address, 
enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. 
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STATE 


How- 
to Obtain 
Them 
Without 
Cost 


Collection 
Now 


ILLUSTRATION THREE-QUARTERS ACTUAL SIZE 


Not only the LATEST FAD, but something that is useful as well as 
ornamental. These Spoons are appropriate for table service and are 
also exceptionally attractive for gift purposes. They are the very best 
in material, workmanship and design, which includes the name of 
state, the state seal or crest, the stars and stripes, etc. Every one is 
heavily silver-plated on a nickel-silver base and the manufacturer 
guarantees that pure Government Standard Silver is used. 


How to Obtain the Whole Set Without Cost 


To purchase the whole set would be out of the question for many 
housewives, we have, therefore, devised a plan whereby they may be 
secured very easily and without cost. .We want your neighbors and 
friends to become acquainted with WOMAN’S WORLD, and for each 
yearly subscription you secure at 35c, we will send you, prepaid, one of 
these handsome spoons, providing you send us three subscriptions at 
the same time. Or, if-you will send us one three-year subscription at 
$1.00, we will send you three spoons. In this way you can secure as ° 
many of the spoons as you desire, providing you send for three at one 
time. We know after you have seen one of them you will want the 
whole set. If you are unable to secure three spoons, we will send you 
a single spoon for one new subscription at 35c and 15c additional, soc 
in all. Remember, these are full size tea spoons. 

We have ready for immediate shipment the following states: Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Texas and Kansas. All the other states 
are being made and will be ready shortly. In the meantime, send in 
your order for the first three spoons, before we run out of these states. 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CoO. 
107 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 


° 

Tailored To Your Measure 
Why pay $20 to $25 for merely ordinary ready made clothes— 
when you can get this guaranteed all pure wool blue serge suit 
—the greatest value ever offered—tailored to your measure 
for only $15—and especially when to secure your first order : 
we will line it with a regular \ 

4 ee and pay all ship- Bim 
$4.00 Satin Lining FREE 24,23" 20 sp: Bay 
take all the risk—we guarantee to please you in materials, fit, style 
and workmanship or you don’t pay us one cent. Send today for our 


cial 


qa Areal tailor-made suit, 
(7 made by our bench 
Q tailors in off season 
brea from short pieces of 

AT p /7 highest grade wool- 
wer ens. Nifty Style, as 
= <i illustrated, 2 pairs pants, 


pes 


Seno ry special for 

only $5.75. $ 2 of plain and fancy suitings— 

With one .65 Big Catalogue 70 Samples sigeclowout prices on men’s high 

pair of pants onion, grade. furnishings, hats and shoes—our system of acting: direct 
through no agents, stores or dealers Saves You Big Money. rite to 


Send-For catalogue 


BERNARD -HEWITT & CO. sea'wo'monroe CHICAGO 


One strong 2-year-old bush of this exquisite # 
Bridal Wreath, the most beautiful, the earliestand 
hardiest of the fragrant spring flowering shrubs for only 15c, 
2 for 25c, postpaid. Also a splendid collection to give blossom & : 
from May to September, as follows: Lilac, Snowball, Hydrangea, “itd 
Weigelia, Syringa and Honeysuckle, all for 50c, postpaid. Every shrub backed 
> by our guarantee that if any fail to grow we replace absolutely Free of Charge. 
With the above as a free gift to you, we will send one hardy Climbing Vine, 
Ampelopsis, for porch decoration, together with our illustrated catalog of Seeds, 
Trees and Plants, FREE, if you mention this paper. 


L.L. MAY & COMPANY, - - - 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Choose either form. Both thorough 
cleansers. Both safe aids to 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder has been the 
standard dentifrice for three generations. Dr. Lyon’s 
Dental Cream preserves the teeth 

equally well and keeps the mouth in 

an antiseptic, healthy condition. 


Sample of either 
mailed for 2-cent 
stamp. I. W. Lyon 
& Sons, 527 West 
27tk St., New York 


Sold 


20 Easter Post Cards 10¢ 


lay 
ley 


tiful post cards ever sold, 10 cents, 
consisting of beautiful and artistic designs of Angels, Crosses, 
Text, Pretty Flowers, Rabbits, Chicks, Eggs; all with appropriate 
Easter Greetings. / ARE EMBOSSED, some in gold an i 
silver, lithographed in many colors on fine cardboard. 

—. HERMAN & CO., 2430 North Halsted St., Dept. 133, CHICAGO 


A $12 Raincoat for $6.37 


Beautiful gray, tan or oxford diagonal tweeds for 
man or woman ; cut to measure; heavily rubberized, 
warranted absolutely waterproof, seams sewed 
and cemented; no outside stitching; inlaid velvet 
collar. Catalog with 100 samples free on receipt 
of home address. To introduce our new 
trimmed hat department we offer this 
stylish sailor, brim of genuine Swiss 


some in 


Ramie; crown of moire, snappy silk 
velvet and moire loop. A big $3.25 
value for $1.89. Spring and Summer 


catalog for ladies’ shoes ready. 3 
Torpedo Brand Mfg. Co. 
Brookline, Mass. Dept. 31 


writes Engesser of Oregon. Hundreds are 
i big money with the new plateless 


™: 

DAYDARK POST CARD MACHINE 
8 cards a minute, complete ---3 size cards. 
eae unnecessary. Write for particulars 
and FREE TRIAL offer now. 


$50.00 To $150.00 A MONTH making 
fe new Rugs,Carpets, etc. out of old carpets, carpet 
St rags, old clothing, etc. on a Deen Steel 
\ fl Built Automatic Fly Shuttle 
Loom. Beginnersmake money from 
the start. This Loom Requires No Pre- 
vious Experience. Our FREE BOOK 
**Weaving For Profit’’ tells all about what 
fis needed, what to do, how to buy the loom, 
gives prices on lots of looms and all kinds 
of Rug Machinery. Send for it today. Costs 
—< but_little to start right in your home. 
een Loom Co. 720 Seventh St. Harlan, Towa 
in every 


WOMEN MANTED tae 


make money selling 
World’s Star Hosiery and Klean Knit 
Underwear—a permanent, pleasant, profitable 
business. $200a montheasilymade. Territory protected 
and deliveries prompt. Over 4,000 now selling our goods. Our Sales 
Instructor tells you how—get our FREE book. 20 yéars success, 


Many earn $30 to 860 every week demonstrating our 
1915 Model Steel Automatic Handi-Tool, 

Lifting and”Pulling Jack, Wire Stretcher, Splicer and 
Mender, Post and Stump Puller, Tire Tightener, Cable 
Maker, Press, Vise, Hoist, Wrench, etc. Operates guto- 
matically. Has power of 40men. Quaranteed for life, 
Spare time or permanent work. Demonstrator 
loaned. Crediteiven. Write for factory agency offer, 


CHaS. E. BENEFIEL CO0., 353-C, Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
YOU can EARN an AUTO 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO GET 
A NEW FORD TOURING CAR 
FOR A FEW WEEKS’ WORK. 


3y my new, easy plan, anyone over 16 years old can get 
a brand-new Ford Touring Car for a little easy, respect- 
able work among neighbors. Free Book tells all about it. 
Postal brings it. Send, AUTO TOM, 675 8S. 16th St., OMAHA, NEB, 


Every Mother’s Baby Book 


I have reared to strong manhood and womanhood 10 healthy 
children, ana being anxious for every woman to learn my 
healthful methods, I will send my 64-page BABY BOOK con- 
taining all necessary information for 5c to cover handling and 
postage. As one of every two babies dies in infancy, every wo- 
man should order my book which has been edited by three leading 
doctors. Send only Sc and I will mail book in plain wrapper. 


MRS. ROSENA HILL, 70-35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Young Folks’ Clothes | 


Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


IRLS’ DRESS. 
G No. 6996—This 

dress shows a 
large collar joined 
to small revers which 
continue as a_ band 
trimming down line 
of closing. Pattern is 
cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Medi- 
um size requires 214 
yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial, with 7% yards 
of 27-inch satin to 
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CHILD’S DRESS. No. 
7033—The blouse of this 
pretty froek is made to 
close in the back. A small 
collar trims the round neck 
and cuffs to correspond fin- 
ish the plain sleeves. The 
skirt is straight at the lower 
edge, at the hem there is a 
piecing effecting a tunic. 
Pattern is cut in sizes 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years. Medium 
size requires 154 yards of 
plaid material 44 inches in 
width and 1% yards of 
plain. Price, 10 cents. 
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MISSES’ DRESS. No. 7007—The 
fashionable overblouse is the feature of 
this frock. It ends at hips and closes at 
shoulder. Under overblouse is a plain 
waist with the sleeves attached. The two- 
piece skirt closes in center of front. Pat- 
tern is cut in sizes*14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Medium size requires 4 yards of 44-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


iy 7023 


MISSES’ DRESS. No. 7023—This 
modification of the sailor suit has a plain 
blouse with front closing and a soft collar 
ending in ties. The skirt has a deep 
round yoke, on which the material is 
plaited. The pattern is cut in sizes 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years. Medium size re- 
quires 414 yards of 54-inch bordered 
goods and %% yard of 27-inch satin for 
tie collar. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


S>yrp 


e—— SQL ATTERN ORDER ]5 
Woman's World Magazine Co., Inc. 
107-111 CLinton S* Cuicaco, ILL. 


GIRLS’ COAT. No. 7037—The waist 
section of this practical coat ends at the 
hips and here a circular skirt is added be- 
neath a hem which resembles a tuck. 
Coat pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Medium size requires 1% 
yards of 54-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


|/ enclose... ...............for Patterns 
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GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7022—This ||PATTERNS Ton 
frock in tunic style has a long coat No SIZE OWMN....-00 2-22-2222 eee en ee 
blouse. The separate skirt is straight. rer eS 


Pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Medium size requires for blouse 
134 yards of 40-inch material; for skirt 
and trimmings, 1% yards of 54-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


i gee es St..No,or RED 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of chest. Address, 
enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


Wash With 


Wash the heaviest, dirtiest greasiest over 
alls without rubbing or scrubbing—wash 
the laciest, sheerest fabrics the same way 
—the “Improved Cyclone Way." It 
doesn’t injure the fabric, it simply goes 
after the dirt. 


NEVER-MEND 


CYCLONE WASHER—IMPROVED 


washeson thecompressionsystem—it for- 
ces the hot suds|and air throughthe fabric 
—least labor—greatest satisfaction, The 
Improved Cyclone has an_ exclusive 
valve” thatis found on no other—makes {t_easy. 
Sent to any address on positive 30 day Free T: ia 
Strict guarantee of “money backifnot satisfied. 
Price $1.50, express prepaid. Don't keep it if 
not the best thing you ever tried. You can 
buy it from your hardware dealer, oF general 
store, or from our agent, 


H. BEHRENS MFG. CO, 
101 Bay Street 
Winona, Minn. 


i \ > Wonderfully easy and 
Ne ap profitable to sell. No expe- 
\\) ’ rience required. We want 

‘W agents in all states but Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, 
Illinois, North and South Dakota, 
Montana. No charge for territory. 


Secure protected territory today. 


AGENTS $6 a Day 


Should be easily made selling 
our Concentrated Non-Alco- 
ic Food Eo Hag 


extracts. 

or country is a possible cuse 
tomer, Entirely new. Quick 
sellers. Good repeaters, 
Not sold in stores. No Mesifeal 
competition. per ! 
cent. profit to agents, 
Little or no capital 
required, Elegant 
sample case forwork- 
ers. Start now while 
it’snew. Write today— 
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AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 191 Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 


LIGHT YOUR HOME 
LIKE DAY COST 1c 


For6é hours. Pure white 100 candle 
m power light from common Kerosene, 


The BEACON BURNER 
fits your old famp. Beats gas or 
electricity. Entirely new. very 
— home interested. AGENTS MAKE 

= MONEY. Men or women, quick, 
“easy, sure, Write quick for selling 
plan, free territory and trial offer. 


HOME SUPPLY CO., 53. Home Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 


S AGENTS 100% Profit 


: BN cleaner. new shoescraper and 


i) 


cleaner. Cleans dust as well 
~ as mud, _ Sells the year 
‘S round, Needed on every 
doorstep. Enormouseeller, 
Wy W.A, Parker sold 92 in 43 
days—Profit $10 a day. Write 
fe) Quick for territory and terms 
“ and free sample to workers. 
: THOMAS SCRAPER CO. 
8091 West St. Dayton, Ohle 


AGENTS 


1 $30 WEEKLY 

Selling Improved Easy 
Irons. Mauller made $58 
first10 hrs. Fitter sold %4 


een A 

a ———— B ~ 

a_i \ in 3days. Women crasy 
forit. Saves steps, tim: 


UMM bra kee 


—, 


— 
| F \quickly. Big profit on every sale, 
Sell 8 out of 10 homes, Guaran- 


FOOTE MANUFACTURING CO., Box 818, Dayton, Ohio 


Reduce Your Flesh 


; LET ME SEND YOU “‘AUTO MASSEUR” ONA 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 


So confident am I that simply wearing {t will 
remove superfluous flesh that I mail it free, 
without deposit. When you see your shapeliness 
speedily returning I know you will buy it. 

Try itatmy expense. Write to-day. 


C. K BURN 15 West 38th Street 
s os 


New York City. 
Bea 
— by 
3) 
ny 
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TAVE: 
Hundreds of good positions now open. No experience 
required to get one of them.Earn Bie Payeelling goods 
while you learn. Write for big list of positions o 


testimonials from hundreds of our students who earn 
$100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office. Dept 585 


NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
~ Chicago, NewYork, Kansas City, 


DO YOU NEED MONEY? 


We want a progressive representative in your town to demon- 
strate our exclusive line of dress goods, silks, linens, wash goods, 
hosiery, handkerchiefs, corsets and muslin underwear. Direct | 
from the best foreign and domestic mills. No experience re- 
quired; we teach you how to do it. 


Exclusive territory. Sprin 
‘sainples Jan. 15, 1915. Write for our working plans. MUTUAL 
CO., Dept. 473, Binghamton, N. Y. 


MUSIC TAUGHT FRE 


In Your Home. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced pupils, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 35 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 
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in the six-yard-around skirts we hear 
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Making Circular Skirt, No. 7085. Price Ten Cents 


HE NEWEST skirts are not new 

at all but old friends that, hav- 

ing swung around the circle of a 

few seasons, carry an air of novelty 
only through their contrast to the 
passing style. The change is so de- 
cided that there is no necessity for 
carrying it to extremes, so we of con- 
servative taste will not be interested 


about. 

The one-piece circular skirt is not 
one piece at all, except in the sense 
that it is not cut in gores. No material 
comes wide enough to cut it without 
adding a corner to complete the lower 
part of the back. By making a seam 
at the center-front this necessity may 
sometimes be avoided, but only if the 
cloth is very wide. Most dressmakers 
dislike this seam, and for this reason 
I usually advise a striped or well fig- 
ured material for the one-piece skirt, 
as the seam may then be concealed 
by matching the design. . Plain goods 
may be cut with a front seam, or— 
when that will uot avoid piecing—there 
are patterns with a front gore or panel. 


]F THE use of plain goods is unavoid- 

able then be careful that the seam is 
stitched perfectly straight and not drawn 
too tight. Snip the seam.edges on under 
stripe on already cut portion. Pin back 


THE INSIDE FINISH OF THE PLACKET CLOSING 
AND THE INSIDE BELT 


side, and press seam open. Make it flat, 
then run the point of a needle along in 
crease of seam on outside to loosen and 
Taise any nap there may be to the cloth 
and make the seam line less apparent. 
For this demonstration I have taken 
the circular skirt of Woman’s World pat- 
tern No. 7035 and developed it in striped 
material. The illustration of the cut-out 
skirt folded in half down the center-front 
shows how the corner may be joined to 
make seam practically invisible. The 
front is cut with fold of goods (which is 54 
inches wide) at the center, then, with this 
front still pinned to pattern, turn under 
edge of remaining material and pin it 
along, on the outside to nearest matching 
stripe on already cut portion. Pin back 
part of pattern on this material and cut it 
out. Usually these two corners may be 


_cut together of the doubled goods, but 


sometimes each corner will have to be 
matched and cut separately. When these 
seams have been stitched, clipped and 
pressed open and back seam basted, the 
skirt is ready for fitting. To prevent 
stretching of the bias placket, run a line of 
basting stitches along its sewing line. 


S° FAR there is nothing new in the 
making of the circular skirt, but in its 


ae : FACING THE BOTTOM OF THE SKIRT 


ONE-HALF OF CIRCULAR SKIRT, SHOWING 
HOW CORNER IS APPLIED 


previous period of favor we had not yet 
realized the value of the inside belt for 
mounting a skirt. This belt, about an 
inch and one-half wide and made of woven 
belting or stout lining material, is such an 
improvement over the belt made like a 
binding that it is almost universally used, 
though the pattern is perforated to indi- 
cate the natural waistline. Pin this belt 
around the waist before begin- 
ning the fitting and, for a guide in 
correct draping, have a line of 
rather large basting stitches of 
white or some color. that will 
show plainly down the center- 
front of skirt. Almost every fig- 
ure has some inequality of the 
hips. This front basting line 
shows you at a glance whether 
the skirt needs lifting at waistline 
on one side or the other in order 
that the front may hang straight 
and not pull to either side. 


BEGIN the fitting by pinning 

skirt at center-front to belt, 
and again, to underclothing, at 
front hip line. Smooth it around 


the sides and back. Now look at 
the front basting line. If it pulls 
decidedly to one side, raise skirt 
at the top on other side. If front 
does not hang in a straight line from 
the abdomen to the feet, but slants 
out or “pokes,” as we say, at the 
foot, that is an indication that it 
needs raising at waistline at back. 
A figure unusually full at the front 
and correspondingly flat at the back 
will often need this treatment. You 
may make an attempt at getting the 
length now, but it is almost wasted 
time, for you cannot get it accurate- 
ly until the top is finished. With the 
skirt correctly draped and carefully 
pinned to inside belt, we are ready 
for the finishing of top and placket. 

With draped skirts we were able 
to dismiss all worry about placket 
finish by carefully tucking the open- 
ing under a plait. The new skirts, no 
matter what their cut, have in com- 
mon a smooth fitting about the hips 
and what we may recall as the “‘hab- 
it back.”? It demands an absolutely 
perfect and secure placket closing. 
Have the inside belt just meet, not 
lap, at the center-back. Turn over 
the ends to make them stronger and sew 
hooks on the end of the right-hand side 
and eyes on the left. The top of the skirt 
is to be finished by turning’ under the 
edge of the cloth and stitching it to top of 
belt. When this is 
basted in place for 
this stitching, the 
ends must be left free 
until the underlap 
and facing of placket 
have been arranged. 

Cut a strip of the 


the hips, pinning it to the belt at’ 


skirt material (preferably crosswise of 
material) long enough to extend the 
full length of placket and an inch and 
one-fourth wide, and two strips of 
lining material (also straight) the 
same length, but twice as wide. Lay 
placket flat on a table to avoid 
stretching, have the inside of skirt 
uppermost and lay one of the strips of 
lining on each side, its edge even with 
line of bastings in placket. Now turn 
the placket edge over along this line of 
basting and baste it flat. On what is 
to be the left-hand side of closing baste 
just under this folded back edge the 
strip of the material. Now, from the 
outside of the skirt make a row of 
machine-stitching on each side of the 
placket about an eighth of an inch 
back from the fold edge. It must be 
the full length of opening and it serves 
to make a firm and even edge. At the 
same time it catches and holds the un- 
derlap and the two strips of under- 
facing. Turn under and baste the 
edge of the underlap. 

A second row of stitching about three- 
eighths of an inch inside the first (running 
only about half the length of placket, then 
in a slanting line to first row) gives a firm 
foundation for sewing on placket fasten- 
ings. The placing of this row of stitching 
is indicated on the skirt illustrated by 
white bastings. 


Now ON the right-hand side of the 

placket turn back the strip of lining 
goods and hem it down (by hand) just 
back of the first row of stitching. Sew on, 
quite near the edge, a row of sockets from 
a card of the patent snap fasteners. Sew 
the ball part in corresponding places on 
the underlap. Then turn back the lin- 
ing strip on the left-hand side and hem it 
down to the turned-over edge of the 
underlap. The fasteners should be as 
far down as the second row of stitching, 
about an inch apart on the placket, and 
below that they may be twice that space, 
Turn in the top edges of the skirt back, 
making the placket edges even with the 
ends of the belt, and stitch the skirt to 
the belt. 

The skirt may be faced with pieces of 
the goods or of lining cut to the same 
edge shape after the correct length is 
secured. Bias strips about four inches 
wide will face it quite as satisfactorily 


THE PLACKET CLOSING THAT WILL STAY CLOSED 


if they are carefully applied. Turn over 
the edge of the skirt and baste it. Lay 
it on the table and pin the facing strip 
in place. The bias may be stretched a 
little on the lower edge to make it fit, 
but if it is stretched too much, some- 
time it will straighten again and draw 
the edge of the skirt. Easing in the 
upper edge—even laying small plaits, if 
necessary—is much the better plan. 
Hem the facing by hand (at both its 
edges) to the skirt. 
ANNETTE WILSON. 
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Sewing-Room Helps | 
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OOKS and eyes will stop dropping 
off continually if, instead of sew- 


ing them on with the regular 

“over and over” stitch, you use the but- 
tonhole stitch. Besides being much more 
lasting, this stitch produces a very at- 
tractive effect. Also, it is especially 
desirable when silk is used. 

An easy way to adjust snap fasteners 
is to sew the ball sections on first, and 
then cover the tops of them with chalk. 
A slight pressure will mark the exact 
spot where the socket section should be 
placed. 

A disturbing question often coming 
up in remodeling old garments is how to 
remove sewing-machine marks, and this 
has been found successful: For wool goods 
use a damp cloth on the wrong side of the 
goods and press with a hot iron; then 
rub gently with the thumb nail. For 
velvet, itis necessary to steam the cloth 
in the usual way, rubbing gently. For 
silk materials, there is no help. 


AFTER the clothes have been done, 

and while the irons are still warm, 
run them over any paper patterns that 
have been used and may be wanted again. 
It takes but a very few minutes and no 
extra heat, and the convenience of having 
smooth patterns makes it well worth 
doing; besides, the cutting of cloth is 
much easier and more accurate. 

For basting use a good quality basting 
thread. No. 60 is preferable for all uses 
except very heavy wool goods, then it is 
best to use 40 or 50. For silk or velvet a 
fine thread should be used so that it will 
not mark the goods. In pulling out 
bastings never try to pull the entire 
length of the thread. Cut it every few 
stitches or you will pull the thread in the 
goods and ruin it. 

To work buttonholes on lace, place a 
piece of thin goods underneath where the 
buttonhole is to be worked. Baste into 
place. Cut the buttonhole through the 
lace and goods; after it has been worked, 
cut away the goods so that it will not 
show. 

For darning table linen, sheets and 
garments of all kinds, get a small em- 
broidery hoop, take the presser-foot off 
the machine and lengthen the stitch. 
Put the smallest hoop on the right side 
of the material and the largest one on the 
wrong side. Darn on right side by hold- 
ing hoops with both hands and moving 
backward and forward as you stitch. 
If the hole is a large one, baste a piece of 
coarse net under it first. 

Slip a piece of pasteboard three or four 
inches long, into the hem, when sewing 
braid on a dress. You can sew more 
quickly, and your stitches will not show 
on the right side. 


O CUT bias bands, fold the corner of 

the goods up so that the two straight 
edges of the triangle are the same length. 
Make a crease. Measure off the width 
the bands are to be and draw lines with 
a yardstick and tailor’s chalk. Mark off 
as many bands as needed before cutting. 
Cut on the marks carefully, as the least 
change will throw the bands off the true 
bias. Bias bands of thin materials, like 
silk, should be made over crinoline before 
being used. 

When making a silk waist, stitch a 
crescent-shaped piece of the same ma- 
terial as your waist under the arm. It 
will wear longer and when the outside 
wears out it looks neater than a patch. If 
the waist is lined, put this between the 
lining and the outside. 

For that obstinate knot or kink that 
gets into your thread, when sewing or 
embroidering, and especially when you 
are in a hurry, here is aenever failing 
trick for taking it out. Take a firm grasp 
on your thread just above the knot— 
that is between the knot and the work— 
with the left hand, and with the right 
eatch the knot on the needle and jerk 
from you. It will always come out. 
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Opportunities That Should Interest You 


AGENTS WANTED 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BORAX SOAP 
Powd. Big money. H. Ward & Co., 218 Institute,Chicago 


LIKE BREAD IN A FAMINE—AGENTS SELL OUR 
specialties. S. Mfg. Co., 20 U Warren St., N. Y. 
MEN—WOMEN—GET GOV’T JOBS. LIST OF POSI- 
tions open, free. Franklin Institute, R-73, Rochester, N.Y. 
AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept .D, 112 S. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 
$1.00 EVERY HOUR YOU WORK. New High Grade 
Kitchen Tools—Sell on sight. Exclusive territory. Write: 
today. A. & J. Mfg. Co., 74 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
AGENTS TO TAKE ORDERS FOR VISITING AND 
Business Cards; make $3 to $6 daily; sell at sight; com- 
plete outfit free. L.D. B. Wilkinson, South Bend, Ind. 
WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s con- 
tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kans. 
BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGENTS MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog, 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 
AGENTS, MAN OR WOMAN AVERAGE $35 WEEK- 
ly selling Women’s Wear, Dress Goods, Silks, General Dry 
Goods! Profits liberal! Repeat orders. Big catalog Out- 
fit Free. Nat’l Imp. & Mfg.Co.,Dept.18,425 B’dway,N.Y. 


SEND US TEN OF YOUR FAVORITE KODAK 
negatives, any size; will print one picture from each neg- 
ative for a total of 10c (stamps). Or, will develop any 
size roll of film (or film pack) and furnish one print from 
each negative for 10c. Beautiful 10 inch mounted enlarge- 
ments 25c. Roanoke Cycle Co., Roanoke, Va. 


COINS—BOOKS—STAMPS 


I PAY FROM $1 TO $1500 FOR THOUSANDS OF 
rare Coins, Books, Paper Money, Stamps to 1901. Certain 
Mint Marks bring over $100. Post quickly. Ill. Circular for 
2-Stamps. Vonbergen (Est. 1885) Dept. 7, Boston, Mass. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


~ BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WE ARE DISTRIBUTING FREE PACKAGES OF 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder and want reliable men and 
women to help. Earn $15 weekly. No cash needed. 
C. Ward Borax Co., 214 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


DAHLIAS 


DAHLIAS—800 KINDS. CATALOG FREE. GEO. L. 
Stillman, Dahlia Specialist, Westerly, R. I., Box W-5 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA FARMS AND HOMES. FREE CAT- 
alogue of Splendid Bargains. R. B. Chaffin & Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS Throughout 17 States; One 
acre to 1,000 acres, $500 to $50,000, many with livestock, 
tools and crops included. Big illustrated list sent free. E. A. 
Strout Farm Agency, Station 3038, 47 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton,O. 


AT LAST—A VACUUM WASHING MACHINE; 
washes tub of clothes in 3 minutess Works like magic. 
Price only $1.50. Agts. coining money. A sale at every 
house. Wendell Washer Co., 692 Oak St., Leipsic, O. 


AGENTS: SELL OUR NEW TRIPLICATE SAUCE 
Pan. Make $100 to $300 a month easy. Saves Gas. 
Cooks 3 foods on one burner. Write quick for territory. 
Div. W., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, Ill. 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. ‘‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.”’ ‘Big Profits.”’ Sellat sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Card Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR—AGENTS: WRITE 
for terms on best line. Free Outfits this month. If you have 
never sold before, write anyhow and let us put you next a 
winner. Tremont Knitting Works, 104 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


AGENTS—SOMETHING NEW —FASTEST SELL- 
ers & quickest repeaters on earth. Permanent, profitable 
business. Good for $50 to $75 a week. Address, American 
Products Co., 548 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 980, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and all expenses to introduce our guaranteed poultry 
and stock powders. Address Bigler Company, X395, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates. Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments; samples & cat. free to agents. 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., DeskC -1, Chicago, IIl. 


AGENT—GREAT OPPORTUNITY TO BE PERMA- 
nent representative largest manufacturers highgradesoaps 
and toilet goods. $25-$75 weekly. Write forimmediate 
appointment. E. M. Davis Co., R-67, Davis Bldg.,Chicago 


NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED TO MAKE $$$$$ 
as our General or Local Agent. Household necessity, 
saves 80%. Permanent business, free sample, credit. 
Pitkin, 493 R Street, Newark, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
by distributing free samples to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. The Favori Company, 
1088 West St., Dayton, Ohio. 


OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS. BEST SELLING 
Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on the 
market. Quick sellers, big profits. Deal direct with a 


large manufacturer. Send stamp for particulars. Free- 
port Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AGENTS $6 TO $12 A DAY EASY. 250 LIGHT 


weight, fast selling, popular priced necessities, food 
flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc. Agents’ 
outfit free. Write today — quick — now. E. M. Feltman, 
Sales Mgr., 550 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS. SELL RICH LOOKING IMPORTED 36x68 
Rugs. $1 each. Carter, Tenn., sold 115 in 4 days. Profit 
$57. Youcan do same. Write for sample offer selling 
plan. Exclusive territory. Sample rug by parcel post pre- 
paid 98 cts. N. Condon, Importer, Stonington, Maine. 


DON’T BE AN AGENT—OWN YOUR OWN BUSI- 
ness. We furnish complete, practical, Low Price outfits 
for plating in Gold, Silver, Copper, Nickel, etc. We 
furnish recipes, formulas, trade secrets. Work easy, profit 
enormous. Send today for particulars. Gray & Co. 
Plating Works, 685 Gray Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOAP AGENTS MAKE MORE MONEY SELLING 
Linro Products. Coffee, flavorings, spices; soaps, perfumes 
— 135 other items. Big commission. Exclusive territory. 
Freight allowed. Extra free premiums besides cash given. 
Free Sample Case. No deposit required. Particulars free. 
Write today. Linro Co., 18 Linro Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS — EARN $30 TO $50 EVERY WEEK SELL- 
ing the New Improved Monitor Self-Heating Flatiron. 
Positively the lowest priced and fastest selling iron made. 
Over 650,000 already sold. Evans, N. Car., sold two doz- 
en on Sat. Mrs. Nixon, Vt., sold eight first half day. Every 
housewife wants one. Every Iron guaranteed. New terms. 
Exclusive territory. Sample free to workers. Write today. 
The Monitor Sad Iron Co., 590 Wayne St., Big Prairie, O. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


WOMEN MAKE MONEY INTRODUCING Priscilla 
Fabrics, Hosiery, Raincoats. Spare time. Samples Free. 


Get particulars. Fitzcharles Co., Dept: 66, Trenton, N. J. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START A MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
I did. Took in $124,594.03 last year. Free particu- 
lars tell how I’ll start you. Address Robinson, 233 
Woodruff, Toledo, O. 


CAMERAS 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
of my magazines, American Photography and Popular 
Photography, which tell you how to make better pictures 
and earn money. F.R. Fraprie, 691 Pope Bldg., Boston 


FOR THE LAME 


THE PERFECTION EXTENSION Shoe for any person 
with a short limb. No more unsightly cork soles, irons, etc., 
needed. Worn with ready-made shoes. Shipped on trial. 
Write for booklet. Henry W. Lotz, 313 Third Ave., N. Y. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS—LARGE LIST. . DIALOGUES, RECITA- 
tions, Drills, etc. All sorts of Entertainments for Schools. 
Catalogue free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago 


HELP WANTED 
BE A DETECTIVE—BIG PAY; EASY WORK. Write 
Wagner, 1243 Lexington Ave., New York. Dept. 364. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
jobs. $65 to $150 month. Write for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept.R-63,Rochester,N.Y. 


GOVERNMENT MATRONS WANTED. $60 MONTH- 
ly. Free living quarters. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED, APRON MAKERS. HOME WORK. SEND 
15c (no stamps) for pattern and prices. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood Shops, 442-A E. 61st St., Chicago. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATER- 
ials furnished; No canvassing. Particulars for stamped-ad- 
dressed envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
WOMEN—GET U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS $65 TO 
$150 month. Write immediately for list of positions open 
to you. Franklin Institute, Dept. R-61, Rochester, N. Y. 
DO YOU WANT ANOTHER $2 DAILY? NO EXPE- 
rience, constant spare time work, knitting hosiery, ma- 


chines furnished on contract, we take product. Gleason 
Wheeler Co. (Inc.), 337 W. Madison, Dept. B, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


THOUSANDS GOV’T JOBS NOW OBTAINABLE. 
List free. Franklin Institute, Dept. R-62,Rochester, N. Y. 
GOV’T FARMERS WANTED. $720TO $1,500. YEAR- 
ly. Free living quarters. Write Ozment, 105F, St. Louis. 
MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139, Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 
GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 

WANTED. RAILWAY MAIL, CLERK-CARRIERS 


and Rural Carriers. Examination soon. I conducted exam- 
inations. Trial Exam. Free. Write Ozment, 105, St. Louis. 


What the Voice Tells 


by DRAHDIT Be LOwnRY 


some relation to certain states of 

feeling is tolerably clear. Wrongs 
of life usually are revealed through the 
habitual channels of expression; where the 
nerve currents have been most in the 
habit of flowing in health, they incline to 
flow in disease. Mankind uses the facial 
muscles to express its feelings or sensa- 
tions, and hence disease is expressed in 
the face. For the same reason we would 
expect to find wrongs of life expressed in 
the voice, in all animals using the voice 
and especially in man who finds it the 
principal instrument of expression. 

As we come into the sick-room, we 
unconsciously give attention to the voice 
of the sick person quite as much as we do 
to what he is saying. We find that it 
expresses strength or weakness, is free or 
difficult from local conditions and also 
shadows forth the state of the brain in 
its tone, which varies from the listless- 
ness of extreme weakness to the querul- 
ousness of excited feebleness and excita- 
tion of overactivity. 


Shes the pitch of the voice bears 


. 


HE CRY of a child will inform the 

physician or observing mother of 
the location and character of the dis- 
ease. It does not take much observa- 
tion to distinguish the cry of. disease 
from the cry of hunger or of anger. A 
baby’s cry reveals much more than a 
careless observer would suppose. ‘The 
peculiar metallic sound which accom- 
panies croup never will be forgotten by 
those who once have been awakened in 
the night by this fear-inspiring cry. 

A quick, sharp, sudden cry when a per- 
son is in apparent health indicates cut- 
ting pain. In a child, if attended by a 
tossing of the head and a pulling of the 
ears, it usually means earache; if attend- 
ed by a drawing up of the legs, it may 
indicate colic. Continued severe crying 
shows continued pain which may be lo- 
cated by other symptoms. A young child 
cannot express in words his discomfort, 
and his only means of attracting atten- 
tion to his condition is by a cry. 


But IT is not alone in the sick-room 

that we study voices. In ordinary 
conversation, in business and society, one 
is attracted or repelled quite as much by 
the tones of the speaker’s voice as by 
what is being said. The harsh, unfeeling 
voice naturally repels, while a tone of 
sympathy attracts confidence. 


In some instances the tone of the voice 
may be due to physical defects, although 
even in these cases it is possible to im- 
prove its quality toa marked degree. The 
person who gradually is growing deaf 
is inclined to speak to others so that he 
can hear his own voice, and as a result 
talks too loudly. After a time, when his 
attention has been called to the fact, he 
is inclined to speak too low, as he cannot 
judge how to modulate his voice. 


HE BEAUTY of the voice is as strik- 
ing as the beauty of the face, and quite 
as fascinating. One of the most beautiful 
speaking voices it ever was my privilege 
to hear was that of a deformed girl who 
had few other attractions, but her voice 
was so beautiful one could sit for hours 
listening to it in ordinary conversation. 
The voice also shows the amount of 
reserve force of the speaker. A thin 
voice indicates that the speaker has not 
much reserve power, while a full, well 
rounded voice is an expression of power 
held in reserve. No one can command 
and hold the attention of an audience 
who has not a pleasing and understand- 
able manner of expressing himself. 
The same address could be delivered 
by two different individuals and the 
effect would be almost the opposite be- 
cause one is able to sway the audience 
by the tones of his voice while the other 
only bores it; the one gives evidence 
of power and knowledge of his subject 
while the other is unable to draw forth 
any enthusiasm because of his manner 
which does not inspire confidence. 


ONE OF the best means of improving a 
speaking voice is by vocal lessons ° 
whose aim is to develop the voice, to 
bring out its best qualities and to enable 
the person to send it out with little effort. 
Generally speaking, the low, well modu- 
lated voice is an evidence of refinement. 
Unlettered people and those who have 
few ideas are inclined to speak in high- 
pitched yoices, as in the instance of the 
village scold. The soap-box orator 
usually is a business failure. His voice 
shrieks as he rants about his theories. 
The real powers in the world control 
their own voices as well as their actions 
and do not seek street-corner fame. 
Those who would attract others and 
achieve success and power can do won- 
ders by controlling and cultivating the 
tones of their voices to a pleasing pitch. 
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The Change in Beulah Marsh 
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and starting to paint it myself. If the 
roof needs shingling, start the job your- 
self and see how long it is before your 
father takes it off your hands. Start the 
papering yourself, but first of all, take 
plenty of time to decide how you want 
the whole thing to look when it is fin- 
ished, then work out each detail carefully. 
Thus the whole will be harmonious. I 
do. not despair of your making a real 
beauty spot of that hideous thing, whose 
ugliness so appalls you. If I were in 
your place, I would build a flight of rustic 
steps around the trunk of that great pine 
on the hilltop. Put a platform where the 
branches all spread, have a table and 
chair there, with a rainproof box for your 
work or your sewing, and use that as your 
point of view, start your work from there. 
Your ideas will flow like a river when you 
are up there amid those spicy, green 
branches! Try it! 

“T will help you in every way. Your 
uncle is having an automobile built which 
will carry me as easily as my chair rolls, 
and in it I may come to see you. I am 
even promised my health again by a new 
method—something I have never tried. 
You will see by the paper that the state 
road is about to be started up again. 
Next year it will have gone past your 
farm, and by that time I can come to see 
what you have done. 

“So hurry and begin, my child. You 
have only a year in which to surprise me 
with your work!” 


"THE GIRL laid down her letter. and 
looked out of the window with shin- 
ing eyes. 

Then it was possikle—this dream of 
hers to make her home beautiful. Aunt 
Niadge said so. 

A tall figure swinging down the read 


caught her eye. 


“David,” she called. “Wait a minute. 
I have something great to tell you.” 

It was a comfort to read her aunt’s 
letter to David. The girl did not realize 
why she flew to tell him first and that the 
thought of her mother came later. It 
was an instinctive reaching out to the 
understanding thought, and it met with 
an immediate reward, for the young 
man’s enthusiasm was instantly aroused. 

“Beulah,” he said, “there never was a 
finer opportunity. to show what can he 
done and what is in you.” 

“In me?” exclaimed the girl. 
there isn’t anything in» my mind. 
allatsea. That’s why I told.you.” 

David shook his head. 

“Tt’s all in you, only you don’t know 
it. That’s why your aunt sent for you. 
She knew it was there. She just wanted 
to bring it out; she says so.” 

“I know she says so, but do you he- 
lieve it?” asked the girl. “If I thought 
that, it would give me so much courage.” 

“Then prove it! Come on and let’s go 
over the whole place and plan it, just as 
you would like to see it, and as if the ex- 
pense didn’t matter.” 

“Oh, let’s,” cried Beulah. ‘“‘That’s the 
only way we dare be extravagant, isn’t 
it? In imagination.” 

She sprang up and started involun- 
tarily toward the pine tree mentioned in 
Aunt Madge’s letter. It was on the brow 
of the hill—the highest point on the farm. 
Beulah had often been there—but some- 
how or other it looked different now. She 
did not know why. She-did not know 
that it was because hope had been born 
in her heart and sympathy was at hand. 

“It’s so easy, I believe I could climb 
that tree,” said Beulah, “‘If you go first, 
Pll try it.” 


“ce Why, 
I am 


AVID, without a word, gave a bound 
: and caught the lowest branch which 
bent with his weight. Beulah seized it 
also and almost as soon.as he was up, she 
was close behind him. About twenty 
feet from the ground the branches spread 
in every direction, making easy the plan 
of a platform—nay, even suggesting it, 
begging for it! 

“What a view!” cried Beulah. .“‘We 
can see over into Hancock County.” 

“T can count five villages,’ answered 
David. -“‘Just think what you could do 
if you sat here to do your work.” 

“Do you think a floor could be built 


_ here?” asked the girl. 


“Beulah, if you'll let me, Ill fix this 
tree for you. Let me do it all, will you? 
V’c—T’d like to do it.” 


“Will you help me that much; give me 
my start, I mean, David?” 

“Tl do more than that. Ill help you 
through all of it, if you. want me to. 
Would you like to see some of my father’s 
photographs. He took them of the 
grounds as he found them and then he 
transformed them. 
would hardly be believed, except for the 
pictures.” 

“Oh, I'd like to see them so much!” 
cried the girl. “I know it would give me 


ideas. What would he do if he had this 
place?” 
“Well, I think he’d put an old- 


fashioned garden all down there in front 
of the house, from one stone wall to the 
other. Hollyhocks in colors massed for a 
background and then working down to 
the smaller flowers. Put them in beds 
bordered, with dwarf box——”’ 

“And little grass paths in between!” 
interrupted Beulah. 

““T was going to say gravel, but grass is 
better,’’ answered David. 


HEY both paused. Beulah was sit- 

ting with half-closed eyes. 

“Do you know,” she said, slowly, “the 
house faces the wrong way. That garden 
would be at the back. See how well the 
house would look painted white, with two 
big, white columns and a double porch, 
facing down the valley and—and all that 
low, marshy hollow turned into a 
lake.” 

*“And what on the lake?” asked the 
man. 

*‘Swans!’ answered Beulah. ‘See 
how that high bridge over there would 
border it.”’ 

““And see how easily a dam could be 
built in the narrowest part of the creek, 
just after it makes the second turn.” 

“If we did that,’ said Beulah, “it 
would take most of the water from the 
lower meadow.” 

“Not necessarily,’’ answered David. 
“With a dam, the water could be let out 
at will.” 


” 


EULAH caught herself with a start. 
“Oh, David, what’s the use?’ she 
cried. “It is lovely to sit here and dream 
but it’s harder than ever to wake up. It 
would take hundreds of dollars to do 
what I would like and I haven’t anything 
but the chickens and egg money.” 

“That would start you,”’ answered the 
man, stoutly. “I could build the dam 
myself. The rock is already there. And 
if you are really in earnest, the money 
will come.”’ 

“Even if it did come, there’s father!” 

“He can be managed!”’ 

“That’s what Aunt Madge says!’ 
cried Beulah. ‘‘ Well, I’d be ungrateful 
if I didn’t take courage from two such 
advisers. Now, if Aunt Madge were here, 
she would tell me I was perfectly right to 
see that the house ought to face this 
way.’ 

“Then why don’t you plan to make it 
that way!” 

*“To turn the house arcund?” cried 
Beulah. 


“No. But to turn your back on it as 


‘it now stands.” 


Some of his changes: 


The girl Iooked at him. 

“You speak as if I were the farm!’’ 

“Mentally you are! As the change 
takes place in your mind, you will bring 
it about in the farm. ‘The idea is always 
first in the mind of the artist, before he 
carves or paints or writes, isn’t it?” 

“Why, yes,”’ said Beulah. ‘Then all 
I have to do is to—to face the other way? 
To turn my back on the old ugliness, in 
order to ze 

“To form new beauty! 
is!’ answered the man. 


Of course, it 


"THE GIRL sat quiet for a moment. 

Her gaze roved in every direction and 
finally came back to the house. A smile 
trembled on her sensitive lips. 

“That house is built facing the wrong 
way,” she said. “It looks like an old 
woman standing with her back to us, all 
humped over, as if she were ashamed of 
her own ugliness!’ 

“Lots of our lives are the same way— 
humped up, ashamed of themselves and 
facing the wrong way,” answered the 
man. 

Beulah glanced at him quickly. 

“Mine has been!’ she answered 
promptly. ‘“‘But I won’t let it be any 
more. I see what you mean, David. Ill 
turn around today and at least begin by 
facing in the right direction, but-with 
father the kind of a man he his, so set and 
dictatorial and—and thrifty, it takes 
courage!” 

“Well, your aunt admires courage, 
and—so do I!” 

They turned and smiled into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Then, I'll try. But it’s like stepping 
off the end of a board in the dark.”’ 

“You won’t fall. You'll land on your 
feet.” 

““Somehow, after this talk, I feel that I 
will,” she answered him. ‘After all, it 
isn’t so very much that I want to do. 
Just to beautify things. I want the table 
set in the dining-room. I want thin 
china. I want flowers on the table.” 

“Why don’t you set the table out of 
doors under the maple trees?”’ 

“They wouldn’t let me.” 

“Then I'll make you one of your own. 
It will be yours to do what you please 
with. If you once set it there—for sup- 
per, I'll see to it that they all eat there. 
And if nobody else will, why, you ‘and 
I can!” 

Beulah laughed. 

“Vil try it!’ she said. 
table and bring it over.” 

“There’s one already made—out in the 
barn!’ he exclaimed. ‘I made it myself 
to hold my lathe.”’ 

“Oh, let me see it!’ cried Beulah. “I 
feel just like starting something right 
away!—I’ll go first this time!” 


“You make the 


ER WEIGHT bent the branch so that 
she dropped to the ground in safety. 
They raced each other to the barn, found 
the table and carried it between them to 
the maple tree. 

“It’s as level as a ceiling!” said Beulah, 
looking up into its branches. 

The sound of an automobile horn 
startled them. 

“They want us!” said Béulah. 
thing must have gone wrong. 
better come with me.”’ 

They hurried across the yard and out 
into the road. 


“*Some- 
You’d 
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Perils Lurk in Petticoats 
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that candy come from?” asked the teach- 
er, impatiently. 

“T told you he had a dollar. He give it 
to Angie. They got about a thousand 
kinds of candy. It’s ’most all gone. 
They passed it round I ain’t done noth- 
ing; they didn’t give me none, teacher.” 
So Chiny’s grievance was out. Teacher 
let him go. 


But WHEN school called again she 
caught Pidge as he passed her and 
stood him panic-stricken on the plat- 
form, and when every child was in place 
the ax fell with terrible publicity. Half 
truths didn’t go with teacher. She 
elicited from Robert Edgar even the 
remark made by Miss Curtis: ‘Why 
don’t you earn some?” He tried not to 
tell that, but she pried it out of him by 
cross-questioning. 
“Angie Curtis, you may come here.” 


Angie came, blushing to the tips of her 
ears, tearful and outraged, her mouth 
still full. 

“Robert says he gave you a dollar. 
How much have you left?” 

With her teeth Angie unknotted the 
handkerchief and yielded the three dimes, 
which teacher handed sternly to Pidge. 
He was pocketing the remains of his for- 
tune in shame when he saw Chiny make 
a grimace fearful to behold. Pidge then 
and there registered an inward vow to 
get square with Chiny Beck. 

“You are naughty children,” said 
teacher, solemnly, but her eyes twinkled 
and her mouth twitched. “You know 
you're never to bring things to eat into 
the schoolroom. And Robert must not 
give money away like that. Angie, you 
may take your seat. Robert, you have 
always been my best boy until lately,” 
she continued, sorrowfully, while Chiny 
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made another awful face at Pidge. “I 
shall send you straight home to tell your 
grandmother all about this. I trust you, 
and know that you will not make it neces- 
sary for me to go to her myself. You 
may pass out. Report tomorrow morn- 
ing. Don’t come back today.” 


[¢ TOOK Pidge exactly an hour and a 

half to get home. His feet lagged, and 
his mind refused to work. Finally he 
trusted to the inspiration of the moment, 
and improvised in brief, pregnant-sen- 
tences. Gran’ma was not delighted to 
have him dismissed in disgrace. 

‘Teacher she sent me. Angie Curtis 
she had a dollar, and teacher says not to 
come back till tomorrer,” Pidge stated, 
lucidly. 

“What if she did have a dollar? Why 
are you here? What did you do?” de- 
manded the ancient lady. 

“She sent me home,” he repeated, 
patiently. 

“What did 
Pettigrew?” 

**T give her that dollar,” he faltered. 
Gran’ma rose and her jaw dropped. Her 
hands trembled. That greatest of pa- 
rental fears was upon her, the fear of 
moral turpitude in a child. She had 
visions of a missionary box or a till pro- 
faned. His next words gave her breath. 

“Where did you get a dollar?” she 
asked. 

“TI earned it. All myself. 
I jest give it to her.” 

‘‘How did you earn it?” 
tampered with truth. 

“1 done—little jobs for folks. I done 
little—jobs. Downtown after school. I 
give it to Angie. I—done little jobs for 
people—downtown after school.” sub- 
mitted Pidge with a heathenlike aptitude 
for vain repetitions. This was the letter, 
if not the spirit of truth, too. 

“Why did you give a whole dollar to 
that Curtis girl? You know how bad off 


you do, Robert Edgar 


Every cent. 


Again Pidge 


we are for money ourselves. And you 
gave a dollar to that Curtis girl!” 
Pidge hardened his heart. Gran’ma 


needn’t have said “that Curtis girl.” 
“She said, why didn’t I earn: some 
money? SolIdid. I give it to her. She 
liked it. Chiny Beck give her only six 
cents. She’s—my girl, now.”  Pidge’s 
courage rose stoutly and proclaimed his 
heart’s adherence. ‘‘She’s a peach of a 
girl.’ Then he stared at gran’ma: 


RAN’MA seemed to be in collapse 
She crumpled down into her chair, 
hiding her face on her hands and rocking 
to and fro, as if torn by deep emotion. He 
was going to ask her not to cry, but 
thought better of it. “‘That Curtis girl!” 
She had called Angie that! 

By and by gran’ma emerged, wiping 
her eyes, catching her breath queerly, 
and spoke in a funny, dry voice. 

“Well, it would be different if you had 
stolen or lied, Robbie. You've just been 
very foolish, and made a fuss at school. 
That was naughty, and I ought to pun- 
ish you.” Pidge began to breathe nor- 

- mally again as she continued: “I ought 
to punish you, but I'll forgive you this 
time. But after school you can go and 
get that dollar back.” 

Pidge turned to ice, and then to fire. 
Get that dollar back! Seventy cents of 
that dollar were dissipated into nothing- 
ness. like the morning dew. And the 
three dimes were not his. They were 
Angie’s. He was no Indian giver. He 
stood rooted to the white kitchen floor. 

“You can get that dollar back. I 
won’t use it, nor let you. You can put 
it in the missionary box. . I'll teach you a 
lesson. Why don’t you answer? If you 
don’t want to, I'll go see Doctor Curtis 
about it myself.’ Visions of new humili- 
ations passed kaleidoscopically before 
Pidge. 

“Yes'm,” he said, meekly, wondering 
what he was going to do. 


BOUT four he started for the school- 
house. He would find Angie, walk 
home with her and return the three dimes 
foully forced from her by old teacher. It 
was a bright day, but drier than yester- 
day. Pidge met children coming home, 
but did not stop. He was ina hurry. 
Toad Ellers, scenting further entertain- 
ment, turned to follow him, jeering pub- 
licly, offering, at a safe distance, to lick 
Pidge with his, Toad’s, left hand, and his 
right tied behind his back, a noble chal- 
lenge. But Pidge could not fight now. 
He desired female consolaticn. 
With Toad persisting with flylike per- 
tinecity in his wake, Pidge approached 


that emporium of sweets before men- 
tioned and sanctified by his memorable 
visit thereto with his idol. Just as he 
reached the door, Fate came’to meet him. 

It was Fate in the person of Miss 
Angelina Curtis stepping. beautifully 
forth from Parrott’s with shining eyes, 
and eating delectably from the delicious 
end of a striped candy cane. Pidge 


stepped hopefully toward her, not dis- 
cerning Chiny Beck who emerged at her 
heels, and held out for her acceptance 
the three dimes. 

“Here’s your money. I give it to 
you—it’s yours,” he began. But Miss 
Curtis glared at him, and recoiled, strug- 
gling for adequate speech. 

“You’re a nasty little boy, and I hate 


What Our Friends Say 


Manassas, VA. 
Let me tell you that the regular ap- 
pearance of WomANn’s Wor.p brings 
pleasure to us. There is always some- 
thing of interest in the magazine aside 
from the stories. 


GeENEvA, ILL. 

I am in receipt of your slip informing 
me my subscription has expired. I have 
been a constant subscriber of your excel- 
lent little magazine for years, and enjoy 
every page of it. Such splendid articles 
are usually found only in the- high-priced 
papers. Your only cheap feature is its 
price. I should most certainly renew my 
subscription at once, but I have taken 
advantage of the clubbing offer of our 
local paper, the Republican. 


Bunt, IDAHo. 

In my estimation WoMAN’s WoRLD is 
quite as meritorious as either the Ladies’ 
Home Journal or the Woman’s Home 
Companion. Its stories are wholesome 
and uplifting, and I especially enjoyed 
the articles by Dr. Frank Crane and 
Maude Radford Warren. The article on 
“Personality”? was invaluable to me. 


Brazit, INp. 

I consider the littke gem: “To the 
First Violet,’ by Von Liebich, in the 
August number of your magazine, worth 
more than the price of the copy, and have 
shown it and played it for a number of 
friends, and urged them to buy the maga- 
zine. I feel convinced after one copy 
they will want more. 


SOUTHERN Pings, N. C. 

Your magazine is entirely new to me. 
It fell into my hands purely by accident, 
and I have determined to become a con- 
stant reader. The spirit that animates 
the editorials is so fine, so helpful, so 
altogether human, that I am glad to have 
it permeate the atmosphere of my home. 
The “Helps” are real helps and the 
stories clean good entertainment. 
“Reading maketh a full man,” has been 
my maxim and I have brought my chil- 
dren up to read.understandingly and 
with discretion. It may be of some mo- 
ment to you that I have unhesitatingly 
placed Woman’s Wor vp at their disposal. 


VANCOUVER, WASH. 

I take dozens of magazines and none of 
them comes to my home with a cleaner 
breath than yours. It’s like a pure 
draft of air in a stuffy room. The article 
on Christmas was one of the most beau- 


tiful I ever read. God bless you in this, 


cleansing work. - 
WELDon, N. C. 

It has been a great pleasure and privy- 
ilege to read Woman’s Wortp for 
two years and I am gratified to see that a 
paper which costs so little can be of such 
great value. All the contents of your 
paper are clean and have a tendency 
toward general uplift of humanity. 


WINDER, GA. 

Though a man I must confess that 
Woman’s Wor Lp is about the first maga- 
zine that Tread. ‘“‘Should Popular Songs 
Be Censored,’ in the March number, 
deals with a vital problem. The only 
possible answer is in the affirmative. 
You reach the people all over the nation. 
Such an article should stir not only the 
good women of our country but all classes. 
Here’s wishing you unbounded success in 
your work. 

LEXINGTON, Mass. 

WoMaAn’s Wor cp is invaluable in our 
family. From the editorials and from 
Dr. Crane’s column, my husband, who is 
a minister, clips quotations for his ser- 
mons. The children watch for new 
verses and stories and pictures for their 
scrapbook, and in the housekeeping and 
cooking departments J find much help. I 
marvel at the quality of fiction you secure 
for it. Wishing you all success. 


WARRENTON, ORE. 

I have just finished reading the Feb- 
ruary number of WoMAN’s WorLp, and 
must say the magazine grows better each 
month. We look forward with eagerness 
for its visit. It is full of such good whole- 
some readily, and especially your article 
“Ourselves and Our Neighbors.” If 
everyone could be brought to see the 
happiness and pleasure that comes in 
speaking a pleasant word to all we meet 
as we travel along—if we could close our 
eyes to the faults of our neighbors and 
only see the good in them—how much 
happier we would all be. 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
Only a line to say that the October 
number of WomMAN’s WoRLD is the best 
number yet, and I have a great many 
monthly magazines, but none I enjoy 
reading more than WomaAn’s Wortp. I 
sincerely wish you continued success. 


Dayton, O. 
You have a bully magazine. I want to 
know before I send you $1.00 for three 
years’ subscription whether I am square 
with you to date. 


Brooktyn; N. Y. 

Well, all this has been going in my 
heart and mind for some time, but this 
morning WOMAN’sS Wor Lp for November 
came to me, and the article on “ Prepar- 
ing for Thanksgiving,” on page 16, has 
made me more your friend and admirer 
than ever. After reading it, I exclaimed, 
“She certainly is the delight of my 
heart,” and a small voice whispered, 
“Tell her so.”” I have obeyed the small 
voice, and in so doing hope I have not 


wearied ‘you or taken too much of your | 


time. 


Lavonia, Ga. 

We enjoy WoMAN’s WoRLD immensely. 
It carries the best reading of any paper 
twice its size. 

Zuucu, TEx. 

I am twenty-four years old, and have: 
been married four years. We had a little 
girl baby but she died. We take about 
twelve papers and I like the Woman’s 
Wok Lp best. 

PRATTSVILLE, ARK. 

I have been a reader of your magazine 
for two years and will say that it gets 
nearer to everyday life than any paper I 
have ever had the pleasure of reading. 
It has prompted me to think of things 
that had always passed beneath my 
notice. 

CANTON, S. D. 

I think you are in error when you say 
my subscription to your paper has ex- 
pired. If you will look it up you will find 
I am paid up till April, 1915. I take 
great pleasure in introducing Woman’s 
Wortp to my friends. It is a splendid 
magazine, and I heartily enjoy its 
monthly visits. The reading matter is 
thoroughly clean and moral. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
WomMan’s Wor Lp is a splendid little 
magazine for the money, and I am sure 
it is meeting the needs of many thousands 
of women. 


Tampa, Fa. 

I have just made the acquaintance of 
your magazine, and am going to show it 
to my young friends; they can get no 
magazine that will meet their individual 
needs better. Wishing you’ continued 
success and a larger circulation still. 


Detroit, Micu. 

I subscribed about a year ago for 
Woman’s Wortp. AsI have been out of 
town for a while, I have not been receiv- 
ingit. I now renew my subscription, and 
say that it is one of the cheapest and 
cleanest little magazines I know or have 
seen. It is very interesting and instruc- 
tive. Please send to above address and 
oblige. 
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you! Go away!’ she spit out at him. 
Pidge stood as if struck by lightning. 
Toad saw his chance and added to the 
tragedy. : 

“Angie Curtis is Pidge’s girl!’ he 
yelled in revenge for his thrashing of the 
night before.» Angie glared at Toad like 
a little fury. 

“Tam not! I hate Pidge Pettigrew! 
He disgraced me *fore the whole school, 
and his old candy made me sick. I hate 
him and his nasty old dollar, and he 
sha’n’t come to my party!” 


SHE} WHIRLED and went down street, 

Chiny at her side, the others gazing 
after them. Pidge got his breath, and 
then he spoke. 

“Don’t want to go to her old party! 
Let’s play marbles, Toad.” 

Forgetting differences, the two backed 
a little out of the direct line of traffic and 
went down on their knees to this ancient 
gambling game. Truly, wickedness was 
becoming easy for Pidge. A half hour 
later without a pang he put many of 
Toad’s marbles into his gingham bag. 
Then he went home, wondering what 
would happen. Gran’ma awaited him. 

““Where’s that dollar?” she inquired, 
just as he knew she would. 

“School was all out. I couldn’t—get 
it.” Again he trifled with veracity. 

““Wasn’t that Curtis girl home? Did 
you ask her mother?” 

““She—Angie wasn’t home yet. Can’t 
you wait till tomorrow?” ‘The patient 
pathos of Pidge’s voice,’ its anguished 
whine, softened the old lady. 

“Robert, I shall not mention it again. 
You bring that dollar home with you 
tomorrow noon.” This trumpet had no 
uncertain sound. 

“Yes’m,” replied Pidge. And then 
there swelled into his imagination the 
whole beautiful scheme, complete and 
perfect—the way out! Like a young 
fool, he had forgotten the Palace Barber 
Shop. He could earn another dollar, and 
things would be well again. But he 
would always, all his life, despise girls. 


T NEARLY ten that night a weary, 
discouraged Pidge came fearfully 
home through the dark. The glamor had 
departed from life, and his throat was 
sore. Worse yet, trade had lagged at the 
Palace, and counting the three dimes 
scorned by Angie, he possessed but 
eighty cents. 

Pidge was wretchedly nearing home, 
when without warning he ran plump into 
the legs of a tall man who nearly fell over 
him. The man seized upon Pidge. 

“Sufferin’ cats! It’s Pidge!’’. said 
Billy Moran, in a queer, high voice, 
grasping Pidge by a suffering shoulder. 
The boy did not flinch—anything tangi- 
ble was better than vague, shadowy ter- 
rors. ‘“‘It’s really Pidge! What you 
doin’ out this time o’ night, young sport? 
Out with it! Been to see your girl? 
Don’t do it, kiddo,”’ he advised, ‘*Girls’ll 
take all you’ve got and then turn you 
down. Cut out the petticoats while 
you’re young, Pidge. They’re the same 
thing as trouble.” 

Billy’s voice was excited and sort of 
hurt. Pidge stood very still a moment in 
the young fellow’s grasp. Then he piped 
up and trenchantly mentioned his own 
troubles as man to man. 

“T give a dollar to a girl. I got to git 
another dollar. Gran’ma she made me. 
I been shinin’ shoes down to the Palace. 
She don’t know. An’ I got only eighty 
cents. It’s fierce. An’ she locked the 
cellar window agin, an’ the shed’s so high 
I can’t climb up. ~An’ I’m afraid she’ll 
wake up, an’ my throat’s sore.” It all 
came out in a jerky burst of confidence. 
Pidge almost cried. 

“Poor little kiddo,” comforted the dis- 
cerning Billy. Then with his. well arm 
he encircled the boy and hoisted him up- 
ward and against his big shoulder. 


“T’ll carry you home and boost you on - 


the roof. And I’lllend you twenty cents.” 


WITH the boy on his shoulder Billy 
strode up the alley, through the 
yard, and to the back shed. Boosting. 
Pidge to the roof, he handed him two 
dimes and strode off toward his home. 
Pidge crawled through the window, 
shed a few garments, and burrowed into 
bed. Gratitude to Billy and constancy to 
his ideal were uppermost. He would bea 
brakeman when he grew up. He was 
almost asleep but he remembered that 
Chiny Beck had still to reckon with him. 
He would “fix” Chiny. Then oblivion 
blotted all trouble from his consciousness. 
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Two Surprises for You 
No. 2—A Credit Card 


No. 


1—A Dollar Book 


With 5,160 Furniture Bargains 


We have just issued a Bargain Book 
which will amaze and delight you. It 
is the finest we ever issued in our 50 
years in business. 

It is so big—so handsome—that it 
costs us $1 per copy with mailing, but 
we'll send it to you free if you have a 
home. 

It pictures 5,160 things for the home 
—many in actual colors. You never 
saw suchanexhibit. It takes six acres 
of floor space just to show samples of 
the things pictured in this book. 


Prices 3 Less 


The prices will average one-third 
less than usual. Some are half store 
prices. We buy for the millions—a 
thousand times what the usual dealer 
buys. We pick up bargains—surplus 
stocks. And we sell direct by mail. 

Our prices will seem impossible. 
But we prove them to you by sending 
goods on trial. You buy nothing what- 
ever until you see it in your home and 
use it for a month. 


50c Suction Sweeper 


Any housewife will cherish this Kildust 
sweeper because it means so much clean- 
liness with so little work. It is a sample 
\ of our wonderful values. Tryit for30days, 
then pay a little a month if you 
keep it. Your charge account 
willbe opened when 
you send the 
order, 


95 


™ Take a Wear to Pay 


Our Low Price is a marvel because the Kildust 
sweeper has every desirable feature of those selling at 


two and three times our price. It is the product of a 
famous makez and represents years of experience in 
suction sweeper manufacture, being the most thor- 
ough pieaner ever built. Try it for30 days and see for 
yourself. 


Why it is Best. This sweeper glides over the rug 
or carpet very smoothly. The powerful suction nozzle 
takes all the dust. The patent brush picks up the 
threads and little bits that othercleaners do not touch 
and no broom can sweep away. Sweeper is also fitted 
with steel sheet dust pan, and all working parts are 
made of. the best material and well finished so the 
sweeper is guaranteed to give years of faithful 
service in a home, 


Beautiful Case is expertly made of hard wood, 
finished in a rich perany. shade, Sweeper is 
ieee with heavy nicke)-plated trimmings, 
rubber-tired drive wheels and fitted with 
adjustable handle. Sweeper is 744 in. high, 104 
in. wide and 13 in, long. Standard size. Weight 
only 10 lbs. 


No. F4C1430. Price... 99.95 


Keep It 30 Days 


We send you things—whatever you 
want—to keep for 30 days. Test 
them, inspect them, compare our price 
with stores. Then buy orreturnthem, 
justas you prefer. What you return 
we credit, and we pay the freight both 
ways. 


That’s better than buying in stores. 
Here you have a month to consider— 
there only a few minutes. 


More than a million people buy their 
home things here. We often furnish 
10,000 homes a week. We save them 
millions of dollars. We show them 
more things than they ever saw else- 
where. And we give them long-time 
credit. 


Send for this new book. It costs 
you nothing. And it wil bring to 
your home the greatest exhibit, the 
lowest prices and the fairest “erms that 
were ever known in this line. 


for 30 Days. 


va 


$1.25 Monthly 
Order from This Paper 


Giving You a Year to Pay 


With the Book we will send a Credit 
Card. It will open for you a charge 
account without any references or any 
red tape. 

Then you can order at any time on 
credit. On every bill you have a year 
to pay. No extra price, no interest, 
no contract, no security—just an open 
charge account. 

You may pay a little each month. 
Buy anything you want by saving just 
2 or 3 cents a day. This is our new- 
style credit. We open accounts with- 
out any formalities with people who 
buy for their homes. 

About one home in ten, the country 


Bargain Book 
Of 5,160 Home Things 


Furniture 


Carpenters’ Tools 
Carpets—Rugs Silverware 
Draperies—Linens Chinaware—Clocks 
Oilcloths, etc. Sewing Machines 
Baby Cabs Kitchen Cabinets 
Refrigerators Cameras—Pictures 


Many Pictures in Colors 


over, has a charge account here now. 
You should have one, too. Then you 
can get things as you want them, and 
pay as convenient. 


Send This Coupon 


Simply send this coupon. We will 
mail you this dollar book. We will 
open at the same time a charge account 
and send your Credit Card. You can 
order then whenever you wish. 

Send the coupon now. Our Spring 
Book is just out, and every home 
should have it. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


e el a be ar res ee tiers ahha as - 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. (803) § 
1185 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


Mail me your Spring Furniture Book. 
Also the books I mark below. 


.---Stove Book.... Watches and Jewelry. 
.---Spring Styles for Women. 


AUAVESS ea ande cevcaate ceed navses vaxese acter 


Write plainly. Give full address. 
Check which catalogs you want. 
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Be sure to ask for Book of Spring Styles for Women also 


The Greatest Invention of the age in a 
davenport sofa bed. By simply raising this 
seat the back automatically drops and the 
davenport is changed into a broad, comfort- 
able bed; it is just as easily changed back 
into a parlor davenport. This feature is pat- 
ented and our price to you represents a tre- 
mendous saving. While it is just a sample of 
the many bargains we offer, it must be ordered 
direct from this paper on 36 days’ trial, as 
there were not enough to catalog. 


Sturdy Frameis new in design with shapely 
serpentine front rail, nicely decorated front 
posts supporting the broad arms. Notice the 
deep carved claw feet and dragon heads. Thor- 
oughly seasoned hard wood, is finished in 


1185 W. 35th 


perfect imitation quarter-sawed oak, bring- 
ing out the beauty of the grain in a rich 
golden shade. Side panels under arms are 
full length and very substantial. 


Royal Imitation Leather guaranteed for 
long wear is used in seat and back, which are 
deeply diamond tufted. The upholstering is 
of the highest quaiity oyer 35 carbon springs, 
firmly braced to prevent sagging. Under the 
seat is a large wardrobe to accommodate 
bed clothes when not in use. A wonderful 
value at our price. Shipping weight about 


28 $14.45 


thorough! 


dining ch 
is arich g 
Royal 
Leathe 


@ seat, 


No. 28F4B163. 16x17% in. 


bra 


Street, cians Pri 


selected quality, 


dried and tested for 
strength, is used through- 
out in these handsome 


guilty is used in covering 


to give comfort and is fitted with 
a neat apron front. 
ported by heavy turned legs 
which are broad and 


Chairs stand 38 inches 
The back posts are heavy and are 
firmly braced to the seat. 

penipping weight, set of six, about 
75 pounds. 


nee set of siz... Oo9D 


Gets Kildust Try This Fine Davenport Sofa Bed Six Solid Oak Chairs 
Send $1 eZ MEETICE 


Royal Leather 


Seat. Send only 60c 


You Pay 60c monthly if Be = 
satisfied with your bargain. We ad- 
vise you to order from this paper as 
there were not enough of these chairs 
fj to catalog. Your account will be 
{| opened when you write us. By trying 
= these chairs for 30 days in your home 
Gull you will be certain of your 
. saving. Then you can see how 
easy we make it to furnish 
your home our way. 


Artistic Banister Back 
is an unusual feature in a 
chair at this very low price, 
Notice the striking appear- 
ance. The broad to 
slat and the curve 
seat rail, all firmly 
joined in the most 
careful manner. 
The construction is 
fully equal to the 
Bppearsaee. 
These chairs 
are wondere 
fu) values, 


y kiln 


The finish 
olden shade, 


Imitation 
r of guaranteed 


airs. 


which measures 
Seat is nicely padded 


It is sup- 
firmly 


ed by shaped spindles. 
c! YY, ap Pp high: 


Dates to Plant Roses 


Latitude of Florida, California, Texas . . February 1 
Latitude of Arizona, Oklahoma, South Carolina . . March 1 
. March 15 
. April 1 
. April 15 


Latitude of Washington, Tennessee, Virginia . 
Latitude of Nevada, Kansas, Missouri . 

Latitude of Iowa, Ohio, West Virginia . : 
Latitude of Montana; Michigan, New York and all 


New England States . . May 1 


SHOW our appreciation of the suc- 

cess of our previous rose offers and 

in view of the satisfaction they have 

given our subscribers, we have made an 

extra effort this year to obtain an assort- 
ment that has never been equaled. 


Roses to be of merit should have rapid 
and vigorous growth, freedom of bloom, 
adaptability to soil conditions, and large 
beautiful flowers with delicious fragrance. 
From the thousands of varieties tested for 
our approval, we have selected the assort- 
ment offered as the best of all garden roses. 


Moreover, they are guaranteed to reach 
you in good growing condition and we 
have arranged to deliver them at the 
proper time to plant in your locality. Date 
schedule below shows about the time roses 
will reach you, although an extremely early 
or late spring might vary these dates sev- 
eral days. 


OUR OFFER 


For one new yearly subscription to Woman’s 
World at 35c and 15c extra, we will deliver this 
entire collection of eight hardy everblooming roses 
to you, shipping charges prepaid, and will enclose 
special printed directions for planting and cul- 
ture. Your subscription to Woman’s World will 
start as soon as order is received. The roses 
will be sent according to planting schedule shown 
opposite. Do not fail to take advantage of this 
splendid offer, it is the finest ever made. 


ure Bloom 


ROSES | 


tor Our sub 


scribers 


Trish Fire Flame 


The variations of intense color in this rose give it the 
appearance of a glowing flame which suggested to the 
producer its unique name. Its sturdy, rapid growth and 
profuse, extensive blooming qualities place it in a class of 
its own. The flowers are magnificent in bud form; color 
an intense fiery crimson at top of petals, shading to arich 
orange salmon at the base, later changing to deep orange 
crimson. 


Colonel R. S. Williamson 


This rose is another valuable addition to the class of 
Hardy Everbloomers in white varieties, and one that 
will soon grace the gardens of all American planters. It 
is of strong, vigorous growing habit and exceptionally 
free flowering, being one of the first varieties to bloom 
in early spring. The flowers are a rich satin white, with 
deep blush center, and beautiful in form, from the long, 
pointed bud to fully developed rose. Of all the white roses 
this one will not disappoint you either in growing or 
blooming qualitites. 


Lady Hillingdon 


This big yellow rose is in a class by itself; it has proved 


a sturdy, vigorous grower, with long, strong stems which ~ 


hold the beautiful, pointed buds upright, making them 
especially desirable for cut flower purposes. Flowers open 
delicate yellow, changing to deep golden and possess a 
most delicious fragrance. 


Killarney Queen 


Wonderful improvements over the wel] known Killarney 
have given us this perfectly new one, Killarney Queen. 
Flowers are massive and double constructed, of fine 
lasting substance and of a rich dark pink, dazzling 
in its purity and brilliancy of color. It is very hardy and 
a rapid, vigorous grower, blooming the entire season. 


Robin Hood 


For intense and dazzling color, there is no other rose to 
compare with this splendid species. It is a grand grower, 
producing a vigorous, shapely bush and an abundance of 
delightful fresh green foliage. The flowers are beautifully 
built, full, double and perfectly molded; the color a 
glorious rosy scarlet that is at once soft, bright and lasting. 


Radiance 


Radiance is the crowning masterpiece and hailed by | 


flower lovers everywhere as one of the greatest rose 
creations of modern times. Strong and vigorous in 
growth, healthy in every condition to a perfection seen 
inno other rose. Flowers of immense size are produced 
in great masses, color is a beautiful blending of carmine 
rose shades with opal and coppery reflections, extremely 
brilliant in effect. : 


Madison 


As a decorative and garden variety this fine new rose 
if without an equal, and certainly one of the most de- 
lightful kinds ever offered. The flowers, of pure snow- 
white color, perfectly double and of good substantial tex- 
ture, are produced liberally at all times. 


Everblooming Crimson Rambler 


Everyone has heard of and seen the famous Crimson 
Rambler and knows what an excellent all-around climber 
it is. One flaw alone was to be found, namely, its short 
blooming period, but now this has been remedied and 
we are able to offer you this perfection everbloomer, 
“Flower of Fairfield.”” It grows just as rapidly and sturd- 
ily, has the same degree of hardiness and excellent bloom- 
ing qualitites as its predecessor. It starts blooming in 
early spring and continues till late autumn, the flowers 
are borne in immense clusters of the most brilliant vivid 
crimson, and when a bush is in full bloom, the wonderful 
beauty and richness of color is very startling. 
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WHAT WILL YOUR 
GARDEN GROW 
THIS YEAR? 
Poe. Pie 
| & 
OMANS WORLD 

April 1915 Five Cents 
i | ; | CHICAGO 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. A18, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 4 

Send your free book, “Sunkist Salads and Des- 

serts,” also full information about the 46 Sun- 

kist Silver Premiums and tell me how to get 


them in exchange for Sunkist wrappers. y, Cu t 
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jf Out and 
Y Mail This 
a Coupon Now 
7 
¢ 
0 , 
4 Try these incomparable Orange Recipes. 
We will send ‘‘Sunkist Salads and Desserts,” 
a beautiful New Book— Just Out—to every 
housewife who mails this coupon. 


The book is printed in full colors and describes 
many delightful ways to serve Sunkist Seedless 
Navel Oranges. The recipes were created, tested and 
tried by Helen Armstrong, the famous domestic 
science expert. Dishes even one-half so dainty and 


delicious are suggested in no other book of recipes 


that we know. 


California 


4 
PANGS 


have them in abundance. Very reasonable in price. 


for ordinary oranges- 


healthful juice. 


any juice. 


slicing. 
Be sure you get Sunkist. 


desserts. 


fruits. 


less. 


CALIFORNIA 


ee 


Insist on Sunkist —Save the Wrappers 
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—Just Send This 


Coupon for It 


This book of all books should be in 


wre jevery home. It tells of many ways to 
#41 use Sunkist Lemons, too. The cost to get 
it is nothing at all so send for your copy now. 


: Sunkist Oranges 


Famous Seedless Navels 


Order Sunkist Oranges ¢oday of your dealer. All good stores now 
No higher than 
Fresh from California—picked ripe from the trees, 
sweet, full - flavored, sparkling with 


Sunkist Navels are seed/ess—ideal 
to eat whole, or for culinary uses. 

The seedless sections may be sepa- 
rated without breaking—without losing 
And the fibrous partitions 
are tissue-thin and so tender that they . 
are easily broken with fork or spoon. 
This tenderness also permits wafer-thin 


You want 
all the Sunkist features if you want to 
make the most attractive salads and 


. The name Sunkist marks the very 
highest standard maintained in citrus 


Sunkist Lemons 


Sunkist Lemons are practically seed- 
Big, full-flavored, juicy, tart. 


Dept. A18, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 


Sunkist Oranges and Lemons are sold the year ’round by all good dealers in your neighborhood. 
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The skin is a bright, clear lemon color. Quarter or 
slice them to serve with fish or meats. Use them in your 
tea. These lemons look most attractive—they surround 
the dishes they garnish with an appetizing charm. Use 
Sunkist Lemon juice wherever you now use vinegar. 

There are 86 uses for lemons that you, perhaps, do 
not know. Let us tell you what they are. Then buy Sun- 
kist and try them. 


Why We Exchange These Beautiful 


Silver Premiums for Sunkist Wrappers 
Dealers like to remove the trademarked wrappers to 
show the beautiful color of this fruit. But the wrapper is 
your only way to zdeutify Sunkist and Sunkist is so good 
you want to know when you are getting the genuine. 
We offer 46 pieces of Wm. Rogers & Son handsome 
silverware in exchange for Sunkist wrappers, merely to in- 
duce the dealers to retain the wrappers on the fruit. 
Send 12 Sunkist wrappers and 12c and we'll send you 
the spoon illustrated, a beautiful sample of the entire set. 
Or mail 12c and 12 wrappers for the salt shaker or a pep- 
pershakerofsamedesign. Send 12cand 12 wrappersforeach 
Piece wanted, or 36c and 36 wrappers if you want all three. 


Both the manufacturer and we guarantee this silverware. If not 
satisfactory in every way return the silver and we ll immediately refund 
the trifle you pay to get it. The beautiful new book offered above de- 
scribes the premiums in detail and tells how to get the entire set. Send 
for it now—cut out the coupon before you turn the page. 3 


FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
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The Sheet-Anchor 


best it was called the sheet-anchor. 

The anchor was long the Christian 

symbol of firmness, hope, patience; 
so to call anyone or anything a sheet- 
anchor means something. Well, it is the 
testimony of all who have to do with 
protection and saving of young people in 
strange places that those who write regu- 
larly to their mothers keep straight and 
get along, and that in cases of slipping 
those who begin anew to write to their 
mothers always gain a hold that nothing 
else can give. She is the sheet-anchor. 
The thing about a sheet-anchor that 
should be remembered is that however 
long the rope to it may be, the anchor 
keeps its place. It can always be found. 
It holds steadfastly and sends _ its 
strength along that stretch of rope. 
With sons.and daughters the rope is the 
regular letter to mother. It is the finest 
line to the strongest base. And it is far 
more than mere strength, for it is con- 
tact with unfailing love, undimmed hope 
and divine patience. 

One of the saddest facts of the times 
is that so many young people forget to 
write to their mothers. A letter to 
mother means happiness to mother even 
when it has trouble in it. What makes 
her hair gray is neglect; what makes her 
eyes sad is watching for the letters that 
do not come. In her love is absolution 
for all things and her heart is the eternal 
compass by which lives may be guided 
aright. Young people in danger or in 
despair have here a safe harbor. To 
make her happy they should write regu- 
larly and often. To keep themselves 
right and strong they should write freely 
and. honestly, and it will make it all the 
better if they put words of love and 
gratitude in their lines. The mother is 
truly the sheet-anchor; why not tie to 
her by messages that cost nothing but 
which are worth more than all the good 
intentions and sighs and regrets that 
come when it is too late. 


B beastie: it was largest and held 
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Directing the Children 


THE ARTICLE on this subject in the 

February issue struck a most re- 
sponsive chord, for I have been over- 
whelmed with letters and contributions 
from both mothers and fathers stating 
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The Editor’s Page 
: Of Fact and Comment 


their own problems and telling the way 
they were training the young members 
of.their families. The conditions in the 
homes of the writers differed widely, but 
allowing for these, the fundamental 
principles in the management of the 
children were very similar, showing the 
sincere desire on the part of parents to 
bring up their boys and girls in a way 
that will make them not only good citi- 
zens but which gives radiant promise for 
future generations. So many appeals 
were made for more light on this most 
interesting topic that I asked Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, president of Clark Uni- 
versity, who is one of the most noted 
authorities on child training, to give us 
the benefit of his wisdom and experience. 
An article from his pen will appear in 
the May number. 


Those Who Stay at Home 


ONE OF OUR ablest lawyers was tell- 

ing a little while ago how his four 
brothers stayed on the home farm and 
worked in order that he might be sent 
through college. ‘“‘Now,’’ he added, 
humorously, ““when I am able to visit 
them they take me out in their auto- 
mobiles.”” We are told that during the 
past year the farmers not only produced 
five billions of new wealth but they 
bought one-half of all the automobiles 
sold in America. In recent years the big 
thing in our country has not been the 
increase of cities but the advancement 
of the towns and villages and the uplift 
of their life. Those who stayed at home 
have reaped the financial profits as well 
as the advantages of sane and comforta- 
ble living. The great merchandise cam- 
paigns this season are being directed to 
the people of the rural and semi-rural 
districts. 

Business is keen; it studies all tenden- 
cies, and it has lately seen not only the 
drift toward the wide spaces, but the 
increasing importance to the whole com- 
munity of the dwellers in the smaller 
towns and in rural districts. Our health 
teachers have drilled into the new gen- 
eration the needs of air and light, and 
the new home must have all of the out- 
doors that it can get into its house and 
lot. —Those who stayed behind have just 
begun to realize their good fortune. It 
is as though the tide had turned and was 
bringing back to them its treasures. It 
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is not a temporary matter, because it 
shows that humankind is returning to 
its first principles. Living in dark, 
crowded quarters is not living at all. It 
is not what nature intended. There is 
plenty of room for everybody on the 
earth and the soil yields an abundance 
to give three ample meals to every 
human being. So the whole thing shows 
that people are regaining their common 
sense by getting back to comfort, and 
fortune is helping the cause by giving 
its favors to those who never ran away. 


Stepmothers—Which is Right? 


THE PLEA for justice to stepmothers 

made in a recent issue of your maga- 
zine, was based on several cases I have 
personally known. It has brought some 
curious replies. The two letters given 
below differ so widely that I am going 
to ask you which represents the facts. 
Here is the first: 


Eprror Woman’s WorLtp—Just a line to tell 
you how much I appreciate the kind words 
in your last issue in regard to the stepmother. 
I have been a great reader and do not recol- 
lect ever before seeing a kind word written 
for her. In fact, writers always attributed 
to her all that is distasteful. I know per- 
sonally how unjust and unkind this attitude 
is, therefore you will understand how much 
joy your words gave. Thanking you in be- 
half of the most unjustly abused class of 
persons on earth, I am, 

Gratefully yours, 
A STEPMOTHER. 
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The letter which follows is so extreme 
it is hard to reconcile it with the writer’s 
statement that his conclusions are not 
arrived at through personal experience. 


Epiror WomAN’s Worip—“ There have 
been and are hosts of ideal stepmothers,” 
you say in one of your editorials. 

I must protest and say there is not a single 
one on earth. 

I never had step-parents; my father died 
first, my mother seven years later. So I am 
not sore because of having had a stepmother. 

I will be sixty-seven in April—so I ought 
to have some amount of common sense. 

In teaching school I have always found a 
stepchild to be neglected or abused; never 
have I seen a stepchild that was enthusiastic 
about its stepmother. Vie Via 
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Sixty-seven years should bring com- 
mon sense, and the life of a teacher gives 
unusual opportunities for observation; 
but has not M. V. C.’s nature been 
warped by something which finds ex- 
pression in the abuse of stepmothers? 
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CURTIS P. BRADY, General Manuger 
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The fact that you receive the magazine will be due acknowledg- 
subscription is promptly renewed. 
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| Let Crisco Keep 
Your Kitchen Sweet 


No smoke or disagreeable odor in frying—no rancid odors in the ice-chest—no butter 
melting on a plate near the stove. 


Just cool, sweet, firm, pure Crisco, in its convenient can, placed wherever it will be 


7 RISCO 


for Frying -For Shorten: 
pon Cake Making 


Crisco is the ideal of the careful, cleanly, competent cook. It never causes indigestion 
or the ‘‘heavy feeling’’ that often is produced by the use of animal fats in cooking. 
It costs but half as much as butter. It keeps sweet indefinitely, and never melts or 
hardens except in extreme weather. It never smokes or burns when properly used. 


Test its numerous advantages in either or both of the following recipes: 


Doughnuts French Fried Potatoes 
teaspoonfuls Crisco 3 teaspoonfuls baking Cut potatoes of uniform size in eighths lengthwise. 
34 cupful sugar powder 2 Allow them to stand in cold water for at least three- 
3 eges % to 1 teaspoonful spices quarters of an hour. Submerge them in boiling 
3 cupfuls flour (mace, cinnamon or nut- water for three minutes, allowing the water to 
34 teaspoonful salt meg, or 7 of each) continue to boil. Drain them on cheese cloth, 
6 tablespoonfuls milk dry them perfectly and fry in deep Crisco hot 
(Use level measurements) - enough to turn a cube of bread a golden brown 
Cream the Crisco, add the sugar gradually, creaming after each in 20 seconds. For seconds count thus, one 
addition. Then add the beaten eggs. Mix and sift the dry hundred and one, one hundred and two, etc. 
ingredients. Add alternately with milk to first mixture. Fry only enough potatoes at one time to 
Mixture should be very soft. Form into a ball, place ona cover the bottom of frying basket. y 
well-floured board and roll to one-half inch thick. Cut and Turn on absorbent paper and sprinkle 
fry in Crisco hot enough to brown a one-inch cube of bread a with salt. p 


golden brown in sixty seconds. 


The uses and advantages of Crisco are clearly shown in a cloth-bound book which will be sent you on 
Z receipt of five 2-cent stamps. This book also contains a different dinner menu for every day in the 
4 year, and 615 recipes gathered and tested in actual cooking by the well-known food authority, 
y Marion Harris Neil. A paper-bound edition, without the “Calendar of Dinners” but with 250 recipes, 
will be sent free for the asking. The Procter © Gamble Co., Department O-4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Man Who Wasn’t Wise 


A STORY BY IMOGEN CLARK OF A STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
PARENTAL LOVE AND WORLDLY ADVANCEMENT 


T’S ONE CHANCE in ten 
thousand,” Miss Murray 
said in that deliberate way 
of hers that usually made 
her hearers agree out- 
wardly with her, no mat- 
ter how they might feel in 
their hearts, ‘‘and of 
course youre going, Gor- 
don. Now, don’t say 
you’ve thought of refusing. Why, it would be 
suicidal—sui-ci-dal!”’ 

Lydia, drowsing over her book in the June 
sunshine, stirred suddenly wide awake. She 
had left the others lingering over the luncheon 
table, and had taken refuge in the library behind 
the long curtains which completely screened the 
window-seat and anyone there who wanted to 
adventure into Fairyland. The entrance of her 
elders and their conversation had failed to pene- 
trate ears listening for more mysterious sounds, 
and it was only when the strange word shivered 
through her fancies like an ugly bell that the 
dreamer came back to everyday conditions. 
Then she peeped cautiously from her hiding- 
place for a glimpse of a certain face. 

“Did sui-cidal things make fathers look like 
that,” she murmured to herself, with a soft little 
gasp. 

“The truth is, Alicia,’ Gordon Murray an- 
swered, slowly; “‘I don’t——’”’ 

“The truth is,’ his sister snapped, with ex- 
traordinary quickness for her, ‘‘you don’t want 
to leave Lydia. Nonsense! Here you are mak- 
ing no more money than the average young 
lawyer—and that’s little enough, goodness 
knows!—and you have the chance of spending 
two weeks with the most influential man of our 


times. Why, if you manage your cards right, 
he might put lots of business in your way. 
How did the invitation come about? I didn’t 
know you knew him.” 

*T only know him slightly. The invitation 
is Lansing’s doings, of course. He’s old Hamil- 
ton’s right-hand man. Cary is going, and Gil- 
bert would have made the fourth, but he’s ill, 
so Lansing probably suggested me.”’ 


solic? THE suggestion hadn’t pleased Nathan 

Hamilton it would never have been acted 
upon, I can tell you. He’s doubtless had his eye 
on you for some time, and likes your plodding 
ways for his own best reasons. There! There! if 
it offends you, we won’t look for motives. We'll 
say that because Tom Lansing considers you a 
good fellow—and he’s right in the main—you’ve 
been invited to spend a fortnight with one of 
our railway magnates in his camp. You're to 
fish with him, walk with him, talk with him, 
bridge with him, to say nothing of traveling 
to and fro in his private car. Hundreds of men 
would be glad to stand in your shoes, yet you 
sit there with an I-don’t-believe-I-can-go ex- 
pression on your face. I’ve no patience with 
you!”’ 

Gordon Murray gave a short laugh, or some- 
thing that would have passed for one, though 
it held little merriment. 

“The truth is ,’ he began again. 

“T know all about that, too,” the cold voice 
interrupted; “I know that your thoughts are 
just for Lydia. But, even a doting father like 
you ought to see in this opportunity his child’s 
chief welfare. Your association with Nathan 
Hamilton might lead to advancement for you, 
and that would mean increased wealth and ad- 


vantages for Lydia. She can come to me while 
you are away—lI think I can manage to enter- 
tain her for that length of time.”’ 

“There’s no doubt of that, Alicia, thank you. 
But I’ve promised to take her for an outing next 
week, and I don’t like to break my word.” 

“You can go later, if you'll only be sensible 
now. You've been a slave to that child ever 
Bucs she was three years old, ever since Amy 

16d. 

“Ah? Gordon Murray said, softly, “I could 
not let her miss her mother, you know.” 

“Yes, yes, boy,” the crisp voice grew almost 
gentle, “you’ve been very, very faithful, and 
very, very foolish, if I must say it.” The mo- 
mentary tenderness, as if ashamed of itself, 
changed into brusqueness. ‘‘But don’t ruin her 
prospects and yours now. Go off with your 
millionaire, and enjoy yourself. It will do youa 
world of good. Gracious! what’s that?” 


qpege was a little girl jumping from the win- 

dow-seat to the floor, for even if a person is 
only eight and a quarter, and one of her pet 
names is ‘‘Thistledown,’’ she is bound to make a 
noise when she takes an important step. 

“TI didn’t ’tend to eavesdrop,” she cried be- 
fore her elders could speak, “truly, I didn’t. I 
was ’most asleep when you came in, and I 
meant to speak right off, only you went on talk- 
ing. Besides, it takes a dreadful long time for 
your mind to make itself up.” She glanced 
quickly at her father as if he would understand, 
but instead of taking her place near him she 
eluded his outstretched arm, and walked boldly 
up to her aunt. 

To the watching man it seemed that, in some 
mysterious way, she had changed. She looked 


4 


taller for one thing—or perhaps that was because 
she held herself so straight, and paler—and older. 
It was as if part of her had suddenly grown up, as 
if age or care had touched her on the shoulder and 
had taken away a bit of her childhood. His face 
grew very grave at the thought. 

“Aunt Alicia,’ she said, breathlessly (for when 
your mind has made itself up you can’t give it a 
chance to get unmade again), “’course I never could 
let father do a ’cidal thing—never! And ’course I'll 
stay with you while he goes off with the railway 
manager. Honest, I will.” 

“Spoken like a sensible child, though there’s no 
necessity to look so tragic. Gordon, don’t interfere. 
That’s right, Lydia, I’m glad you’re coming to be 
my own little girl.” 

The heart that was only eight and a quarter stood 
very still, but before there was time to speak—that 
is, if one could have spoken with a lump spreading 
and spreading in one’s throat—a voice in a great 
hurry said, decidedly: 4 

‘‘Nobody’s ‘own little girl’ but father’s, if you 
please, Alicia, and he doesn’t know if he can lend 
her or not.” 


HEN a big strong hand closed over a small cold 
one and drew its owner very close to a shoulder 
that was so comfortable to lean against. It was sur- 
prising how brave a little eight and a quarter heart 
could grow in a moment. 

“Oh, yes, you can, father,’ Lydia cried, almost 
joyously. ‘If going away doesn’t make any differ- 
ence with belonging-to-forever-an’-ever, you can 
lend me. I reely want to be lent, 
please. And, anyway, two weeks is 
only fourteen breakfasts, and ‘a 


might see them off. He ignored his sister’s scarcely 
veiled amusement at this determination, though he 
knew she was sure it would inconvenience him 
greatly. Then, still acting under her direction, he 
telephoned his acceptance of the invitation, and a 
few minutes later she took her departure. 


HERE was no mistaking the change in Lydia’s 
bearing as she followed her father back into the 
house after bidding farewell to the guest from the 
doorstep. Unquestionably she was more grown-up. 
Her aunt’s last injunctions, uttered with great 
shrewdness on the lady’s part—as if she, too, knew 
something about eight and a quarter hearts—had 
endowed her with importance and responsibility. 
It was to her, and not to her father, that instructions 
were given as to the clothes he would need for his 
trip, and she was the one who was cautioned about 
medicines for every emergency. 

“Don’t forget arnica,” Aunt Alicia shouted from 
the moving taxi, “it’s invaluable for sprains, bites 
and bruises. Be sure to put in the arnica, Lydia, 
and—and—mustard leaves.” 

With such necessary things to be borne in mind 
there was little room for sadder thoughts. Gordon 
Murray himself was swept along by his small daugh- 
ter’s energy. There was much to do with two steam- 
er trunks to pack. If she helped him, it was only 
fair that he should help her, though Susan, shorn of 
authority, openly derided the way he folded skirts 
and blouses, and declared the creases wouldn’t never 
come out nohow! But the industrious pair, deaf to 
all remonstrances, worked like beavers, running 


He looked back into the adoring 
eyes, vaguely conscious that a little 


THEN A BIG STRONG HAND CLOSED OVER A SMALL 
COLD ONE AND DREW ITS OWNER VERY CLOSE TO 
A SHOULDER THAT WAS SO COMFORTABLE TO 


shadow of wistfulness lurked in their 
brown depths as if begging mutely 
for something that could not be put 
into words. It was gone in an in- 
stant, however, and he only saw a 
happy, smiling face. 

“But _fourteen breakfasts,’ he 
said, slowly, a grown-up mind appar- 
ently finding it as difficult to make 
itself up as a little one, ““I’d have to 
do without sweetened coffee all those 
mornings.” 

Again the wistfulness peeped out. 

“TI spose so. JI don’t akshilly 
b’lieve the railway manager gentle- 
man would give little birdy kisses to 
your lumps of sugar.” 

““T’d like to see him try it,’’ Gordon 
Murray growled so fiercely that one 
of his listeners went off into peals of 
laughter, while the other, with an 
audible sniff of disapproval, rose to 
her feet. In the stir she made he 
added, soberly: “Yes, yes, Pll go.” , 

“Then, that’s settled,’?’ Miss Mur- 
ray said in her let-there-be-no-more- | 
nonsense tone; “‘we’ve wasted enough 
time, and unless I go at once I shall 
miss my train. When does Mr. 
Hamilton leave?” 

“Tuesday, at four.” 

The little hand fluttered like a 
frightened bird in the big one’s clasp, 
then lay very still. 

“And this is Sunday. Well, 
Lydia must come to me tomorrow. 
Suppose you bring her out on the 
3:15, and stay the night.” 

“Impossible! I’ve an important 
engagement tomorrow afternoon, and 
another early Tuesday morning.” 

“Let Susan bring her then. 
meet them at the station.” 


Pil 


(4 0BDoN MURRAY gave a re- 
lieved laugh and swung the lit- 
tle cold hand in his. Trust Alicia to 
manage things! She was the sort 
who never recognized an obstacle. If 
one happened to be in her path and 
she couldn’t move it, she got around 
it in some fashion. She never al- 
lowed it to block her way. It had 
always been like that. A dozen 
years his senior, she had smoothed out many a diffi- 
culty in his motherless boyhood, and later had often 
helped him with her advice. In this instance, when 
he was secretly longing to taste the unexpected 
pleasure, she had shown him how simply it could be 
done. He entered jubilantly into further plans, ar- 
ranging to send the travelers by an earlier train so he 


LEAN AGAINST 


about, tripping each other up, cramming in things 
that wouldn’t fit, and poking them in again where 
they would, their laughter and gay chatter filling 


the air. The very last dinner had to be jolly, of 
course, and in the library afterward the being 
together—but no one could spoil such happy near- 
ness by letting sadness in. 


Gordon Murray, forgetful of the little trip which 
had been deferred to a later time, was as keen as a 
boy at the prospect in store for him. He had not 
been to the woods since his early manhood, but the 
Hamilton camp was in a locality he had known well, 
and though he expected to find many changes in the 
surrounding country he felt sure that the little rivers 
were unaltered. Lydia, resting against his shoulder, 
listened enchanted to the eager descriptions. She 
knew just which stream had “quick water,” and 
which one bore the name of Little Misery—though 
there was no wailing note in its merry song—and 
which one again was loveliest of them all, and held 
the beauty of its curving banks and the wide sky 
above them mirrored in its very heart. Her voice 
was as gay as his as she entrusted him with countless 
messages to the shy folk of the woods, and the air, 
and sent little greetings to bush, and tree, and flower. 

“Tl tell them all about you, never fear,” he prom- 
ised. ‘If I see a wild rose looking at herself in the 
water-glass, Ill shake my head and say, ‘ You needn’t 
put on such airs, my Lydia-rose is ever so much 
sweeter, and she has pale pink in her cheeks, too! 
And when the stream dimples and gurgles, I’ll croak: 
“You call that music, do you? Well, you ought to 
hear Lydia when her dimples show and she laughs— ”” 


wee INTERRUPTED him with a specimen as 

buoyant as a lark’s note. No sadness there, 

surely none whatever in the beautiful plans about 

the letters they would send to each other every day. 
In the bustle of departure the next morning there 

was no time for either of them to realize the ap- 
proaching separation, and it was not until 
the last kiss was exchanged that they under- 
stood the meaning of good-bye. Lydia 
clung to her father then, but only for a 

-moment, The queer little grown-up air 
settled down upon her as if to stay; she 
blinked away her tears. 

“You won't forget to write,” he said. 

Her smiles came back. She straightened 
her shoulders and held her head high. 

“Oh, I'll write every single solitary day,” 
she assured him. ‘“‘Cross your heart you 
will. That’s right.” 

He kissed -the little upturned face hur- 
riedly again, and dashed from the car. The 
engine gave a derisive shriek, there was a 
hissing of steam, a grinding of wheels, but 
above those sounds her voice came clearly 
to him: ; 

““Give my love to the little rivers, and 
don’t forget the arnica.” 

Then the train pulled out. 

On his way to the station Tuesday after- 
noon Gordon Murray stopped at his house 
for a forgotten paper and there found a 
batch of letters that had come in a later 
mail. Without looking at them he picked 
them up and held them in his hand as he 
drove rapidly through the streets, his mind 
on other things. Since his parting with 
Lydia he had been more than usually busy. 
The previous afternoon’s engagement had 
led to another in the evening and he had 
not returned to his home until a late hour, 
then, forgetful of her absence, he had waited 

outside her door to listen to her quiet 
breathing. But the silence that met him 
had sent him tiptoe-ing into the room. He 
switched on the light in a fever of alarm and 
the emptiness was like a chill hand on 
his heart, driving him quickly out and 
haunting him through long, sleepless 
hours. The silent breakfast table 
was another trial to be fought with 
and reasoned away, this more easily, 
remembering Alicia’s worldly wisdom 
that what he was doing was for his 
child’s ultimate good. 


AV GEwED practically, he saw she 
was right; and once the idea of 
advancement had been accepted it 
ae colored everything. The castles he 
& \"\) built leapt up like magic. Already in 
/ the short interval since his accep- 
tance of the invitation he was con- 
scious of the quickened interest with 
which men regarded him. He had 
not boasted of his intended trip, but 
it had leaked out through Cary or Lindsay. He 
heard of it on all sides. 

“Well, you are in luck,’”’ Bogart cried from across 
the room at the Lawyers’ Club, where they were both 
lunching. *“‘A fortnight with old Hamilton at Idle 
Ease. Gee whiz! I’d change with you like a shot.” 

Gordon Murray put (Continued on page 25) 


Life in a Small Town 


By a Country Parson 
No. 2. My Wife—Assistant Pastor 


T IS A DANGEROUS thing to be green and 
wifeless and barely twenty-five years old, and 
at the same time a budding clergyman. I speak 
feelingly, for these were the circumstances that 

combined to produce my famous sermon to women. 

I was a senior at the theological seminary, paying 
my way by filling the pulpit—or, as it now seems to 
me, rattling around in it—at a quaint little farming 
village near by. But when I say the work “paid my 
way,’ I would not be understood as 
implying that I was in it “for revenue 
only” or for the mere practice it gave 
me. I took my responsibilities seri- 
ously—indeed, just a trifle too serious- 
ly, I am afraid. 

After a few weeks of my ministra- 
tions (to vacant pews largely) a well 
meaning but awfully injudicious dea- 
con drew me aside, one Sunday after- 
noon, and said I must do something 
unusual, something that would “‘fetch 
*em.”’. Please note that this was not my 
idea. It was his, and being green and 
wifeless and barely twenty-five years 
old, I took the good deacon’s advice. 

Yes, and acted on it. Casting about 
for bait that would “fetch ’em”’ with- 
out marking me as too sensational, I 
decided on asermon to women. Ilappy 
thought! The women would come, out 
of a not unnatural curiosity, and the 
men for the same reason. So I an- 
nounced the thing three Sundays in 
advance, and even wrote notices— 
posters, in fact, with red ink in plenty— 
and tacked them up in the village store 
and on the trunks of astonished elms in 
the outlying districts. 

When the fateful morning arrived, 
the entire countryside turned out in 
force. Nothing like it for years. The 
horse-sheds next the gaunt, white 
meeting-house were filled to over- 
flowing. All up and down the road, 
tired nags stood tethered, with dusty 
buggies behind them. And the jam 
inside the church outdid my most fan- 
tastic expectations. Sure enough, I had ‘‘fetched 
em,” 

But alas! it is one thing to “fetch ’em,” quite an- 
other to give satisfaction after you have done it. No 
sooner had I set forth the main thesis of my sermon 
than I observed something very unlike the usual ser- 
mon-time placidity in the faces before me. The 
women glowered—or at least half 
of them did—and fully half the 
rest grinned. A Miss Sawyer, 
past her first youth and cele- 
brated for strongmindedness, rose 
stiffly from a pew near the door, 
and marched out. As for the men- 
folks, their looks betrayed a 


wan reh eu 
poy 


SURE ENOUGH, THERE WERE THE BROOCH, THE SLEEVE BUTTONS 


AND THE CRISP ONE-DOLLAR BILL 


peculiarly unholy glee, which was as hard for me to 
bear as the angry glances. 

Fortunately, I had a manuscript, or I could never 
have pulled through the miserable half hour that 
followed, for I was a ruined man from the outset, 
and knew it. I turned hot, then clammy cold, then 
hot again. I ached, wishing myself dead. When 


MISS SAWYER ROSE STIFFLY 
FROM HER PEW AND 
MARCHED OUT 


the wretched ordeal was over at last, I pronounced 
my last benediction in that church, and then fled. 


Where Angels Fear to Tread 


IIALL I tell you the main thesis of my never-to-be 
forgotten sermon-to women? This: “‘It is the 
sphere of woman to aid and to glorify man.” 

Alice, my wife, will testify that those were the very 
words, for the other evening I fished 
up the crumpled manuscript from 
among a lot of old papers, and read it 
all through out loud. I think I never 
heard her taugh so heartily, though I 
can’t say her merriment quite equaled 
mine. It lacked the note of triumph. 
“Alice, dear,” said I, “this is up- 
roariously funny, probably the fun- 
niest sermon ever preached by a 
grass-green theologian anywhere on 
earth; and yet, my love, it paved the 
way for you.” 

Which was pretty nearly true. 
For the consequences tagged after 
me. Ned Archer (now the Rev. E. 
Quimby Archer, D. D., Ph. D., and 
the rest of it) became my successor at 
the little country church and reported 
things he heard. For instance, gentle 
old lady Bemis’ remark, ‘“‘’Pears to 
me that this here taown’s been a 
*ca-a-alf pasture for Abbot seminary 
a-baout long enough.” More to the 
point was what the deacon said: 
“Tell that friend o’ yours not to be 
too discouraged; he’ll know more 
when he’s married.” 

This struck home. I was a born 
speaker; had taken prizes for ‘‘ora- 
tory” in college; I was a faithful stu- 
dent and, except for Ned, might have 
won the fellowship and a_ year 
abroad, all expenses paid. But just 
see what ‘breaks’? I could make! 
Think of the mischief I could do! 
Whereas, a wife understanding wom- 
en (and, for that matter, men) might 
save my neck. 

Marriage would mean poverty, of course. It 
would mean anxiety. It would 
trip up my ambitions. I should be 
denying myself the benefits of 
travel,- and the post-graduate 
course I thought I wanted, and the 
extravagant theological library I 
was sure I needed. What of it? 
Unmarried, I was a foregone fizzle, 
not to say a foregone nusiance and 
innocent malefactor. 


Just Alice 


O, WHEN Alice stepped ‘into 
my life—like the radiant bless- 
ing from heaven she has been ever 
since—I didn’t dodge, as I had so 
often done before; I let myself. 
drift, sweetly, joyously. And if 
you could see Alice you would 
not wonder at what came of 
drifting. A very few days settled 
it on my side, and a tingle of ela- 
tion goes all through me when I 
recall that a very few weeks set- 
tled it on hers, and that 
we obeyed the precept ¢ 
Dean Fairbairn loved to 
set before his students. 
“The sacrament of mar- 
riage,” said he, with a 
twinkle of amused genial- 
ity, “is one that should 
immediately follow the 
sacrament of ordination.’ 
From that day to this, 
the dear girl has been my 
devoted assistant pastor, and needless to add, I have 
been shielded against further indiscretions like that 


cian. 


IN OCTOBER I TIED THE KNOT THAT MADE HER THE BRIDE OF OUR 
HEAD USHER 


IF YOU COULD SEE ALICE YOU WOULD NOT WONDER 
AT WHAT CAME OF DRIFTING 


ridiculous sermon to women. I wish I could turn out 
my “barrel,” and show you the many, many places 
where her handwriting has been substituted for mine 
in the manuscripts. Ilow adroitly she toned down a 
dangerous passage! How deftly she replaced a rash 
word with the tactful, persuasive one! And now that 
I speak “‘extemporaneously,”’ how she insists on my 
telling her all I intend saying, contributes her share, 
helps remodel mine, and breathes her loving, Chris- 
tian spirit into every sermon. 

I dwell upon this, not only because it delights me 
to, but because Alice was brought up to be a mere 
frivolous “‘society butterfly,’ and my friends de- 
clared she would “‘never do.”’ Hers, meanwhile, said 
she was.throwing herself away. They think of her as 
leading a torpid, humdrum existence, teaching her 
placid bible class, playing the wheezy little reed 
organ at prayer-meeting, presiding over the auxil- 
lary; making parish calls with her husband, relieving 
want and doleful misery, and keeping open house at 
the parsonage, but never experiencing a thrill. 

As if life in this pleasant, Middle West town of 
Wallaceburg, with its two thousand souls, were not 
enjoyable in itself. And as if a parish—once a min- 
ister’s wife becomes its fairy godmother—were not a 
fruitful source of thrills, with plenty more bursting in 
from outside, as Hilda Bergson did. 

Alice was ailing that winter, so we wrote to the 
agency in Peterborough, and Hilda came to stay. 


A Real Problem 


KIND of Little Orphant Annie she seemed, at 
first, gentle and willing and agreeable, but it 
was not long before we be- 
gan to miss things. —Tom’s 
stickpin vanished, and Mar- 
garet’s silver brooch along 
with it, and presently a pair 
of sleeve-buttons Alice had 
had ever since her fifteenth 
birthday. One morning, a 
two-dollar bill I carelessly 
left on my desk could not be 
found. And the worst of it 
was, Hilda had a religious 
side (real or assumed), and 
was a faithful attendant at 
our Young People’s Guild. 

Rather than suspect Hil- 
da, I suspected Edith, who 
was only four at the time, 
and might have taken the 
things for fun and hidden 
them somewhere. When, 
however, the child denied it 
hotly, and burst out crying, 
so that I knew I was mis- 
taken, I went to Verne and 
consulted the deputy war- 
den about thief-catching 

At his sugges- 
tion, I obtained 
some powdered 
dye, the sort that 
turns an indeli- 
ble crimson when 
you wet the pow- 
der. Sprinkling 
some of it on a 
crisp, new dollar- 


bill, I rigged a snare. While the money disappeared, 


Hilda’s hands remained white. (Continued page 27) 
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Change 
in Beulah 
Marsh 
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A Novelette by 
Lilian Bell 
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LAST MONTH’S PART 


ETURNING from a six weeks’ visit 

at her invalid Aunt Madge’s beauti- 

ful place, Beulah Marsh is depressed by 
the ugliness of her own home surroundings, 
and at once forms a resolution to do what 
is possible to tmprove them. In her mother 
she finds a willing helper, but meets with 
opposition from her father, an obstinate, 
unyielding man who ts interested merely 
in working his farm and who cannot see 
the necessity of having tt attractive. Beulah 
tells her dreams to David Cameron, a young 
farmer whose father had been a landscape 
gardener and who shows considerable talent 
in that way himself. While they are plan- 
ning alterations they would make on the 
farm they are startled by the sound of an 
auto horn, and they hurry to the house 
to discover the cause of the disturbance. 


LARGE and roomy seven- 
passenger touring car, with a 
chauffeur in quiet livery, was 
standing in the road. The 
occupants, a tall, thin man 
with a scholarly face, and a 
beautiful woman, whose entire 
appearance breathed culture 
and refinement, had alighted 
and were slowly approaching. 

The chauffeur had opened up the engine, emptied 
several bushels of tools on the ground and was pre- 
paring himself for a struggle with the motor, such 
as only machinists know. 

The two men raised their hats, and Beulah noticed 
with pride that David’s manner had almost the air 
of the elegant newcomer. 

The lady smiled radiantly and Beulah felt as if the 
sun had suddenly shone. 

“Our automobile has broken down and the 
chauffeur says it will be an hour or more before we 
can go on,” she said without preface. “We are as 
hungry as wolves and when we saw you setting the 
table under the trees, we said: ‘If those people eat 
out of doors, they are one of us!’ So we sounded the 
horn as a hunger signal. Will you let us have supper 
with you, out under the trees? Do say yes—unless 
you are expecting company?” 

The gayety and charm of the lady’s manner were 
impossible to resist. Beulah’s natural country-girl 
diffidence caused her every muscle to stiffen with 
bashfulness, but she immediately realized that this 
visitor was from the world of her aunt Madge, and 
albeit with burning cheeks, she essayed to answer her. 

“No, we are not expecting company, and—we— 
would—be very glad to have you stay.” 

The lady clapped her hands softly and laid one on 
the arm of her husband. 

“Do you hear, Hubert? She says we may stay. 
I always told you I was born under a lucky star!” 


HER HUSBAND closed his hand over hers with 
a quick understanding of her pleasure and a 
lover’s gratitude for her joy. His smile was gravely 
sweet. 
“We shall be much indebted to you,” he said, 
looking at Beulah. 


“IT IS IN THE FACE, ISN'T IT, HUBERT? THE LOVE OF BEAUTY AND THE—DETERMINA- 
TION—THE WILL TO DO—TO CREATE" 


“T am only afraid that I can’t get anything nice 
enough, on such short notice,” stammered Beulah. 
“Tf I had more time ie 

“You shall have time enough!” said the lady. 
“For we shall be back this way tomorrow. Then 
you can give us’’—she flung her hands out—‘‘a 
regular spread!” 

Her smile was so contagious that Beulah laughed. 

“T will!’ she said. ‘‘Fried chicken and——”’ 

“And cream gravy! Made out of real cream!” 
cried the lady. ‘‘ That is, if you can have real cream 
in the country. Some people sell it all to the cream- 
ery. Do you?” ; 


HE LOOKED so anxious that even David smiled. 
“Not all of it,” Beulah assured her. ‘“‘We 
save a little. My mother will have it!” 

SAN hits 

The lady nodded with quick understanding. 
Beulah saw that she had comprehended the family 
situation in that brief word. 

. “T ean give you for this evening,’”’ said Beulah, 
slowly, “cold ham and hot corn bread and cucum- 
bers, cut very, very thin, and hot coffee and peaches 
and pears and cottage cheese—not in the order in 
which I am naming them, but just as they ought to 
come.” 

“Oh, I shall faint if you talk about it any more!” 
cried the lady. ‘‘I am so hungry.” 

“Then please come in now, and I will set about 
getting it at once!” said Beulah. 

They all four walked along together. 

“IT do not see,” said the gentleman, “how you 
could manage a more delicious meal for tomorrow 
night.”’ 

He smiled kindly at the girl. 

“T can give you different things,’ she answered 
him, shyly. ‘‘ With the fried chicken I can give you 
hot biscuits—cut small——”’ 

“So that we can eat lots of them without knowing 
it!’ cried the lady. 

“Yes, and—a tomato salad with mayonnaise 

The lady hesitated. 

“Mayonnaise?” she questioned. She turned and 
looked at the house. ‘‘ You mean a boiled dressing, 
don’t you?” 

““No, I mean the real thing!’ answered Beulah, 


” 


with spirit. She smiled. ‘I know it 
doesn’t go with the house, but I do 
know how to make it. And the 
house”—she turned and looked up 
at David—‘‘the house will look like 
it some day!” 

Again the lady smote her hands to- 
gether softly. 1t seemed to be her 
way of expressing pleasure. 

“Do you hear her, Hubert?” she 
demanded. ‘‘She says the house is 
going to look like it some day!” 

“Look like a mayonnaise?” said 
her husband, smiling quizzically. 

“No, now, Hubert, how can you? 
You know what she means! He only 
does that to tease,” she assured Beu- 
lah. ‘“‘We both understand you. 
You mean that you are going to beau- 
tify the place. You set your table 
out under the trees and you propose 
to make the farm—match!” 


66 H, HOW you 
said Beulah, fervently. 

‘“‘T understood before you told me!” 
answered the lady. 

“You did?” asked Beulah. “How?” 

“It is in the face, isn’t it, Hubert? 
The love of beauty and the—the 
determination—the will to do—to 
create. It is here—in the breadth 
between the eyes and the shape of 
the eyebrows, coming down so long 
here!” 

She touched Beulah’s beautiful 
eyebrows with the tip of her finger, 
as lightly as a moth wing brushes the 
cheek. 

The girl flushed with pleasure. 

““You can see all that in my face? 
she asked. 

“All that and more!’ answered the 
lady, “is in your face.” 

“Deeper still it is in her mind,” 
said the gentleman, gravely. 

““Will you come into the house?” 
asked Beulah, nervously. 

““Not if you will let us have chairs 
and sit out here,”’ answered the lady. 

Beulah breathed a sigh of relief and 
David went indoors for the chairs. 

Then Beulah excused herself and left David to talk 
or be talked to, while she and her mother in the 
kitchen suffered agonies as to what to offer the dis- 
tinguished guests in the way of preserves. 

“You go out and set the table, Beulah, and [’ll 
make the cornbread and coffee. I won’t come, ’n’ 
I'll keep father away from them, too. Don’t you 
worry!” 

“Tm not asiamed of you!” cried Beulah. “You 
always look nice and clean and father can talk well 
when he wants to. But I’m thinking that if I do 
these two suppers well they will tell their friends and 
I could earn money serving automobile suppers 
{Gg ~ 

“To what?” asked her mother, pausing in the act 
of breaking an egg. 

“To fix up the farm! 
ugly!” 

“*T know it is, dear! I know just how you feel! I 
have felt so for twenty years. But I got used toit. I 
had to.” 

“Do I have to?” asked Beulah. 

Her mother looked at her, then out of the window. 

*“No, you don’t!’ she said. 


O mother! It’s all so 


HE STOOPED and felt the heat of the oven with 

her hand. 

“Your father—I guess he’ll act up some. But I 
believe I can manage him. I’ve got more courage to 
face him when it’s something you want. He can 
back me down when it’s for myself. But now—you 
go ahead; I’ll tend to father!’ 

She pushed the oven door to with some firmness, 
and when she stood up Beulah’s radiant face was all 
the reward she asked. 

Mrs. Marsh thought she was the only one who tip- 
toed into the “front room”’ to watch that wonderful 
meal taken by four contented persons out under the 
maple tree, but her husband went in twice himself 
and came back both times puzzled. 

“I swan!’’ he said. “I can’t see what they do it 
fur! It’s a heap nicer here in the kite ren, with every 
thing so handy to the stove and so few steps to take. 
’N’ I can hear them talkin’ about comin’ back to- 
morrow. What fur?” 

“Father, I want you should kill me two pullets 
this evening and put them in the spring house just 


understand!” — 


as soon as I’ve cleaned them. Beulah wants to give 
them some of my fried chicken tomorrow.” 

“T can’t spare pullets. I’m going to sell them in to 
Dunham Center Saturday. You can have a rooster.” 

“The chickens are all mine and I’m going to let 
Beulah have two pullets!’’ answered his wife, with 
quiet firmness. 

Farmer Marsh stared at her with dropped jaw. 
Never before in their twenty-six years of married 
life had his wife ever used such a tone to him, nor 
dared to use such words. . 

“You mean to say I can’t sell them if I’ve a mind 
to?” he asked, his voice threatening ominously. 

“T mean that you can’t unless I say so. I tended 
every one of them chicks, paid for their feed and 
they’re mine. Beulah can make twice as much sell- 
ing them, fried, to city people in automobiles, as you 
can selling them in Dunham Center. They. won’t 
pay her a cent less than fifty cents apiece for this 
supper.” 

“Tf I thought that 


* began Mr. Marsh. 


TE SOUND of the horn again startled them. 

“They’ve gone!’ he said, ‘“‘and here comes 
Beulah! Now, let’s see what they paid—Beulah, 
what did you charge them folks?” 

The girl came in alone. 

“T started to charge them seventy-five cents 
apiece. Then I thought, as long as they seemed so 
friendly, that I’d ask them what it was worth and 
they said a dollar apiece—easy. So that’s what 
they paid.” 

*Let’s see it!’ asid her father. 

*T gave it to David to get some things I want in at 
Dunham Center. He went in their automobile and 
is going to walk back.” 

“You didn’t let him spend it all, did ye?”? demand- 
ed her father, anxiously. 

Beulah raised her eyes to his. 

“Father, the reason this farm is clear and you’ve 
got money in the bank is because you put every cent 
you made back into improvements, isn’t it?” 

Her father stroked his chin whiskers. 

““Reckon it is!” he said. 

“Well, I’m going to do the same. Mrs. Beekman 
says the State Road is started up again and auto- 
mobiles will be coming by this place all the time. 
She’s told me how to run my business and what to 
charge, and she’s going to tell her friends, and if 
I make money enough — father, may I spend it on 
the farm?” 

“Tf you don’t upset things none!” 

“Well, I want to upset things! I want things 
pretly! I want lots of things made over!” 

“What do you want to do?” asked her father. 

“Tirst of all, I want the house painted.”’ 

“Don’t need it!” 

“Then, I want it to face south instead of north. I 
want the shed and the woodhouse pulled down. I 
want a big porch built across the south end, with 
large white columns.” 

“Like your Aunt 
Madge’s! Well, you 
can’t have it!” 

“And I want the 
parlor turned into the 
kitchen, and X 

Bolwates a. Sood! 
That’s fine! Don’t ye 
want a piano in the 
woodshed and a foun- 
tain in the buttery?” 

“And I want a 
bathroom made out 
of the little bed- 
room as 


¢¢Q@’POSE we put a 
dog kennel in 
the front hall and 
turn the dairy into a 
roof garden!’ sug- 
gested her father. 
“And we'll build a 
double porch across 
the north end ofthe 


house, the upper 
screened in for sleep- 
ing——” 


“A what—?” de- 
manded her father. 

“Then we'll turn 
what is now the front 
yard into a lovely, 
old-fashioned garden, 
just full of all sorts of 
flowers.”’ Beulah went 
on without noticing 
the interruption. 


” 


“But what I want the most 
looked at her father. 

“Go right on, Beulah. Don’t let nothing stop you. 
I just love to hear ye.” 

““T want to dam up the creek and turn the slough 
into a lake!” 

“You can laugh and make fun of me if you want 
to!’ said the girl. “But I’ve made up my mind to 
do these things!” 

“May I sit by and watch ye do ’em?” asked her 
father. 

“Yes, you may. And before you know it, you'll 
be helping!” declared his daughter. ‘‘ Everything 
I’ve mentioned would improve your property—make 
it more valuable. With all these improvements, you 
could sell it for twice what it would fetch now!” 

She and her mother exchanged a quick glance. 
Then, without a word to spoil her climax, Beulah 
hastily left the room. 

Mrs. Marsh wiped her last dish and put the bread 
to rise. 

“Father, if she gets the money you—you won’t 
hinder her none, will you? She’s all we’ve got!” 

Mr. Marsh chuckled. 

“She’s as smart as her Aunt Madge! Id like to 
see what she’ll do with all them wheels in her head 
start to runnin’ at once!”’ he said. ‘‘We don’t need 
no automobile. If we hitch a motor onto Beulah’s 
wheels, we could run from here to th’ county seat in 
record time. I swan! I never heard nothing like it in 
all my born days. Wonder why But say, 
mother, if she even did half of them things, she’d be 
awonder. Iswan! She’s just smart enough to make 
astart, ’n’ I ain’t the man to hinder her none. Guess 
I won’t put a price on the farm just now. I ain’t in 
any hurry to sell. I jest as soon wait a year or two 
as not.” 


she paused and 


LTHOUGH they had no telephone, the news 
spread like a prairie fire that Beulah Marsh had 
come home from her aunt’s full of new-fangled no- 
tions and that she proposed to “‘muss up the Marsh 
farm.” 

Thus David Cameron, albeit he was a modest, 
quiet man, found himself with an audience which 
alternately jeered and ironically encouraged him in 
his attempt to build a platform with stairs leading up 
to it, in the great pine tree which capped the hill. 

Minton Sells appeared to be the most interested. 

““T swan, Dave,’’ he declared. ‘It does seem to me 
that if you’d build a cage a little higher up for the 
musicians, you ’n’ Beulah could give a dance on that 
there platform.” 

“Ef you do I’ll wax the floor for you, ’n’ won’t 
charge you a cent,” cried Rawson Cobb. 

“Bet I know what he’s building it fur,” said a 
third, Orsen MceWhinney. “Him ’n’ Beul’s goin’ to 
housekeepin’ up there.” 

David Cameron flung down his hammer and 
leaned down from the tree, his blue eyes blazing. 


“YOU CAN LAUGH AND MAKE FUN OF ME IF YOU WANT TO,"’ SAID THE GIRL, ‘BUT I'VE MADE UP MY MIND TO DO THESE THINGS" 


: 


“Say that again, Orsen McWhinney,” he growled. 
“Say that again!” 

The laughter stopped. Orsen looked sheepish. 

“What d’you want me to say it again fur? Ain’t 
once enough?” 

David leaped from the tree and caught Orsen by 
the collar. 

“Yes, once is enough. Once is too much,” he 
cried, shaking the man until his feet went from under 
him. As he sprawled, David gave him a fling which 
threw him six feet away. He sprang up and started 
for David, but the fury in the latter’s eyes deterred 
him. 

“What’s bitin’ you, Dave?” he demanded. “What 
did you go fur me that-a-way fur? I didn’t mean no 
harm!” 

“Then you'd better hold your tongue!’’ said 
David. ‘You'll leave Beulah’s name out of your 
talk, if you know what’s good for you!” 

Minton Sells’ face flamed. 

“Who give you the right to say if her name can’t 
be mentioned?” he cried. 


AVID looked quickly into his jealous eyes and 
recognized the rivalry thus inadvertently 
brought to the surface. He had never been able to 
get along with Minton Sells, and this was probably 
the reason. David’s heart sank momentarily, for the 
Sells farm joined the Marsh’s and Minton was heir 
to it. He also knew that Mr. Marsh had vainly 
tried to buy it, but the Sells family refused to part 
with it, and Minton was quoted as the reason why. 
Much was made plain to David Cameron by this one 
burst of jealousy. 

“Maybe I haven’t the right,’’ declared David, 
“but every one that says I haven’t must reckon with 
me!” 

“Glad to know where ye stand, Dave!’’ said Min- 
ton, narrowing his small eyes at his rival. “‘It’s a 
fair field *n’ no favors. You've got your farm ’n’ I’ve 
got mine! Now less see who gits her!” 

A loud laugh greeted these words, for the Cameron 
farm lay on the shoulder of a hill and while pic- 
turesque, it was unproductive and good only fora 
sheep pasture, being filled with great, gray rocks and 
shelves of strata from an old stone quarry. Whereas 
the Sells farm was one of the best and richest in the 
county. 

David made no reply. He only gave one look at 
the assembled men, which somehow checked their 
laughter and made them uncomfortable. 

“Come on, boys!” cried Rawson. ‘‘Let’s go to 
work!” 

An invitation to eat could not have been accepted 
with more alacrity. They nodded at David’s back 
and boisterously took their departure. 

David looked after them a moment, frowning. 
Then, with a shrug of his great shoulders, he smiled 
and swung himself into the tree again. 

*“At any rate, | am the only one who is allowed 
to work for her, and 
that’s something.” 

The platform was 
completed, the stairs 
made, two rustic 
seats, each holding 
two and another by 
itself, were all made. 
He was hurrying to 
finish the table, with 
the waterproof box 
for containing papers 
or supplies, before the 
Beckmans_ returned, 
for Beulah wished to 
surprise them. 


Ap [EY were coming 
the next day, on 
their way back from 
an automobile tour 
which had lasted two 
weeks. 

In this time Beu- 
lah had made some 
progress. Under her 
directions, David had 
made an_ elaborate 
drawing of the farm 
as it would look when 
all the suggested im- 
provements would 
take place. And with 
this inspiration, Beu- 
lah had undertaken 
simply to beautify her 
own room. 

She sent for 
(Continued page 35) 
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THAT NIGHT THERE OPENED FOR HESTER AND ME 
A NEW BOOK—A BOOK OF WONDERS AND PERILS, 
OF ENCHANTED LANDS AND STORIED WATERS 


N THE WALL of the doctor’s 

library there hung a map of the 

world. It hung facing the two 

front windows, and these win- 
dows looked out upon a scene that 
appeared to me at the moment the 
loneliest in the world—the one street 
of East Lebanon, stark under the first 
snow of a New England winter, the 
grim backbone of Bear Hill, and, 
stretching away beyond the fringe of 
the village, the lonely, lonely fields. 
For years the map of the world had 
faced East Lebanon, and apparently no 
one save myself had ever marked the 
incongruity between the two. The 
irony of the thing lay in the particular 
significance of the doctor’s map of the 
world. From top to bottom it was 
criss-crossed with many scarlet lines, 
and each scarlet line was a trail the doctor had at 
some time followed in the days when his wanderlust 
was hot upon him. From Boston to Bombay; from 
Sydney to Rio they ran; and now the doctor sat, 
contented, in the house of his fathers in East 
Lebanon, Maine. To my knowledge he had not been 
out of Lebanon in eighteen years. 

I must have made a movement of wonder and im- 
patience, for he looked up at me and smiled. 

“Want to go for a walk?” he asked. 

I flung one hand toward Lebanon and the other 
toward the map. “I want to know how you stand 
it, after—that!”’ 

“You see, my dear, I’ve had my fill of mountains 
and seas and cities. After all, it’s folks that count. 
God’ made the world just as a setting, I guess; 
human beings are more to me now than the sights of 
the world. Human nature of 

“But it seems to me that in Lebanon there isn’t 
even human nature!” 

The doctor grinned, and his old blue eyes danced. 
“My dear child, there’s as much human nature in 
the men and women—especially the women—of 
Lebanon as in the folks of Pago Pago or Penang! I 
ought to know! They walk past my windows and 
up to my surgery door every day. Don’t I know 
their fears and hates and passions—yes, I tell you, 
there are intensities even in Lebanon. The stories I 
could tell you—but I won’t!” 


66 HAT’S it!’ I flashed. “‘You won’t tell! In 
Lebanon nobody ever tells. If anyone has a 
moment of life he or she shuts it away behind a 
passive face. They’re all about as interesting as the 
eternal rocks that crop out of your pastures. Stories! 
I don’t believe A 
“Tut!” cried the doctor, a hint of asperity in his 
voice; ““you look out the window there and describe 
to me the first person that passes the Universalist 
church. If I can’t tell you a story—a true story, 
mind you—about that person, I'll buy you that 


The Doctor’s Story 


Of Hester Winfield 


By GRACE SARTWELL MASON 


highboy of Ellen Fischer’s you have always wanted.” 

“The highboy is mine!”’ I cried, and stationed my- 
self in the window. 

There was no one in sight. I had stood there in 
silence for perhaps three minutes when around the 
corner of the Universalist church there plunged a 
long-legged, gangling creature, a girl in her teens, 
with uncovered mane of wild black hair and big black 
eyes. 

“There!” I cried in triumph, “I’ve won. But I'll 
let you off. She’s only a child. I couldn’t expect a 
story about her. Shall we wait for the next passerby?” 


a he DOCTOR had come to look over my shoul- 
der. “‘Hester’s niece!’ I heard him mutter. 
When I turned to glance at him I was surprised to 
find that he looked taken aback and troubled. “I 
never expected you would see any of Hester’s kin 
when I told you to look out of that window,” he 
added. 

“Then, there is a story?” f ; 

“Not about that child directly. But she was one 
link in the chain. It’s—Hester Winfield’s story, 
really. Ive never told it to anyone but my two 
sisters; and—and I don’t know as I want to.”’ 

He walked over and stood in front of the map of 
the world, looking up at it, his hands clasping and 
unclasping under the tails of his old dressing-gown. 
It seemed a long time before he turned to me again, 
and when he did so I saw something in his face I had 
never seen there before—a sort of hunger, and I 
knew there was something he wanted to talk about 
and was afraid to talk about. He studied me wist- 
fully for a long moment before he said: 

“T guess I'll tell you about Hester Winfield. Some- 
times the very young and the very old comprehend 
things that middle-aged folks scoff at. I have a 
feeling that you will understand.” ; 

He sat down again in his favorite chair, and I drew 
mine beside him. In front of us the red coals of the 
base-burner glowed through isinglass; to our left 


hung the map of the world, facing the 
lonely hills of East Lebanon. 

“Hester Winfield and I were the 
same age to a week,” he began. ‘Her 
father’s farm and my father’s farm 


were both on the Bear’s Back Road, | 


and between our house and the Win- 
field’s was a path worn down to the 
rocks in places by Hester’s bare feet 
and mine. By heaven! I believe I 
could find bits of it even now. It 
began behind our smoke-house and 
made straight for the crest of the hill; 
for on the other side of the hill was 
Tlester’s house. A stone wall divided 
the Winfield land from ours. A wind- 
tortured spruce grew on the Winfield 
side, and on ours was 8 great rock, with 
a top as flat as a kitchen floor. Beside 
this rock I always paused to whistle 
for Hester. I can shut my eyes and see her now as 
she would flash out of the kitchen door at my whistle, 
and come fleeting up the hill to the rock—a slim 
colt of a girl with a wild black mane of hair and dark 
eager eyes. ; 2 
“The games we played on that rock! Hester sup- 
plied the imagination. She could make that rock 
into anything from a pulpit to a palace. But after 


Uncle Ebenezer came it was never anything but the © 


deck of the Bristol Maid, and we played only one 
game. We called it “Going to Sea.” And we got 
it from Uncle Ebenezer. 
“‘T have always believed that the most important 
event in Hester’s life, the event that was to color all 
her imaginings, to awaken in her a-hunger that never 
died, was the coming home from his last voyage of 
Uncle Ebenezer. You must understand that Hester 
came from a seafaring folk. Two grandfathers and 
half a dozen uncles went down to the sea; and a 
brother of Hester followed the sea in the end. But 
Hester’s father had no taste for it, possibly because 
he had no stomach for work in any form. Anyway, 
he hated the sea. When hé was a young man he 
struck inland to Lebanon Valley, bought a farm and 
reared his family a hundred miles from the sea. But 


the-sea finally came to them in the shape of Uncle 


~ 


Ebenezer. 


ad | REMEMBER clearly the night he appeared. 
All afternoon Hester and I had been scram- 
bling over Bear’s Back, looting the October woods. 
We had come back at dark and gathered with the 
others around the fire. The wind had risen shrilly; 
it was flinging the dead leaves against the panes 
when Hester pointed with a startled cry to the west 
window. We all looked up and saw a tall man, with 
a box on his shoulders, drifting past. The next mo- 
ment there came a fumbling at the latch, the door 
swung in, and Uncle Ebenezer stood on the threshold. 
A great gust of wind swept past him through the 
open door. I remember that it bore to our nostrils a 


_- aS Ss 


strange, keen odor. it was the acrid fragrance of 
the sea. 

“That night there opened for Hester and me a new 
book—a book of wonders and perils, of enchanted 


lands and storied waters, for, although Uncle 


’ Ebenezer had come to port in his brother’s chimney 


corner, the spell of the sea was so strong upon him 
that he could speak of nothing else. He was like a 
man to whom the things at his elbow are pale phan- 
toms; only the past was real to him. He was a tall, 
big-boned man, with a somewhat hollow chest and a 
permanent list to starboard. He had a seer’s eyes 
and the smile of a boy. When she grew up, Hester’s 
eyes came to look like Ebenezer’s, deep, like a well 
at the bottom of which something gleams and 
glows. ~ 


66 IE. WAS the type of adventurer not uncommon 
in New England. I suppose some day at the 
plow he had felt the unconquerable stir of that blood 
bequeathed to him by the men and women that 
came over seas to fight for life in a new land, and 
giving way to it at last, he became a chartered vaga- 
bond, a tramp royal, as Kipling has it. He had 
sailed in many ships; but the one he talked of most 
was the Bristol Maid. That was the magic line we 
read on his sea-chest the night he drifted in with the 
October wind at his back. He set the chest down in 
the middle of the room. The brass hinges of it 
winked in the firelight, and Hester and I read the 
potent words: 


BRISTOL MAID 
OF PORTLAND, ME. 


“The heart-stirring odor of the sea filled the whole 


‘room; I believe that there and then it crept into Hes- 


» mosque. 


ter’s brain and her heart’s desire was born. 

She watched him with great eyes as he opened 
the chest and began to pull out the gifts he had 
brought—queer and outlandish bits of sandalwood, 
ivory and teak. Finally he straightened up from 
the chest and stood fondling something in his two 
great hands, dreaming over it as if he loved it and 
was loath to give it up. Then he held out his hand 
and ‘the firelight struck upward on a little ivory 
It was perfect in every detail, the loving 
work of some old Mongol craftsman: domes and 
minarets, long flights of 
steps, a tiny muezzin 
calling to prayer, even 
pigeons sleeping in a 
niche of the archway 
all exquisitely carved in 
yellowing ivory. Long 
afterward Hester and I 
learned that it repre- 
sented the mosque of 
Jumma Musjid, at Delhi, 
but, of course, at the time 
it was to us only a fas- 
cinating and desirable 
toy. Hester’s eyes grew 
large as she gazed at it. 

I know now that Eben- 
ezer must have held that 
little mosque as his most 
cherished possession. 
Possibly he never in- 
tended to give it away; 
but as he stood there 
with it in his hand his 
eyes fell upon Hester’s , 
hungry face. As if he 
had, at that instant, 
prescience of the bond 
between them, he leaned 
over and put the exquis- 
ite thing into her hand. 


66 ¢ OU TAKE care 
o’ this, Hester,’ 
he said, ‘and some day 
you and I'll blow into 
Delhi and hear the mul- 
lahs chanting beyond 
the archways, and see 
the beggars and pedlars 
crowding the cloisters, 
and the faithful around 
the fountain with their 
prayer-rugs and _ their 
bodies bending as if they were all pulled by one 
string. You take good care o’ this and don’t never 
let the children play with it, for I’ve carried it in my 
chest from Runn of Cutch to the Coral Sea, and it’s 
pretty near as old as Bear’s Back mountain, I 
guess.” 

“When I left the house to go home that night, 


Hester came stealing out after me. She stood in the 


windy darkness and wrung her hands with happiness - 


and excitement. 

““Pm going to see the world! 
Sammy, I’m going to sea!’ 

“Tt was the very next day that the top of the big 
rock became the deck of the Bristol Maid, and we 
began to play Going to Sea. The spruce was the 
mainmast from which I called down to Hester the 
names .of strange shores, cilies, seas. And Hester, 
standing up against the wind, her skirts whipping 
back, would gaze and gaze as if she saw them—those 
lands of her heart’s desire. Night after night, during 
that long winter, we sat, one on each side of Eben- 
ezer, and listened while he told of the lands he had 
seen, the men he had known, the ships he had sailed 
in. He took to Hester as to a kindred soul. He set 
her quivering with delight when he promised he 
would buy back his share in the Bristol Maid and 
take her on the most wonderful voyage ever planned. 
They were to set sail in the spring for Burmah, Java, 
Penang—names that thrilled her by their sheer out- 
landishness. And they were not to come home until 
Hester had seen the whole wide world. 


Oh, Sammy, 


(SPUR IN the spring Ebenezer quietly weighed 
anchor and started off alone on his last long 
voyage. To us children it was as if the Androscoggin 
had ceased to be. I remember the stunned look 
Hester carried in her face for days; and it was weeks 
before I could coax her up to the big rock. But she 
had youth’s blessed elasticity; before long we were 
playing again at Going to Sea, listening to the surf 
pounding off strange islands, viewing from the deck 
of the Bristol Maid the wonders of Uncle Ebenezer’s 
fabled cities. 

“And in the meantime Hester was shooting up 


into a long-legged, deep-eyed maiden. Rapidly she 
became the kind of person to whom responsibilities 
gravitate. She was the eldest of six. Her mother 
was a tired, discouraged, spiritless woman; her father 
was religious and lazy. He preferred to work any 
day-in the spiritual vineyard rather than do the 
spring plowing. And so, when most girls are still 


THE ROCK WAS THE DECK OF THE BRISTOL 
MAID, AND FROM IT WE SAW THE WON- 
DERS OF UNCLE EBENEZER'S FABLED CITIES 


playing with dolls, Hester took the burdens of that 
family on her shoulders. 

“T remember the day she earned a quarter teach- 
ing a neighbor’s calves to drink. She and I had met 
at the rock after supper and she showed me the silver 
piece, triumphantly. She told me I wasn’t to tell; 
but she was going to save her money, hide it in the 
ivory mosque of Jumma Musjid and, when she was 
twenty-one, she was going to start out to see the 
world. She was all flushed and joyous with the new 
sense of power the money in her palm gave her. I 
was to save my money also, and we were to start 
together around the world, to Burmah, Penang, 
India. And next day Hester’s quarter went to buy 
patent medicine for little Ezekial Winfield’s cough! 


6« HAT was the way with most of her quarters, 

and she earned not a few before she was 
twenty-one. She developed a fertility of resource in 
earning that astounds me now as I look back upon 
those days. She picked berries, dried apples, 
tended the neighbor’s babies, knit socks for the 
rivermen, made shirts by hand for the town bachelor, 
carded wool, and with it all managed to get her cer- 
tificate by the time she was seventeen. Luckily she 
was strong, and she had a rare gift of hope. The 
last time I saw her, before I went away to school, 
we sat on the big rock and, although we had Jong - 
since outgrown the game of Going to Sea, we talked 
of the journey Hester was going to make, and she 
glowed as if already she felt the ship under her 
feet. 

“T didn’t see the rocky deck of the Bristol Maid 
again until I came back to Lebanon with my de- 
gree. Hester had become a woman, the mainstay of 
the Winfield family. She was like a fine, strong 
young elm, towering over her shiftless father and her 
ineffectual mother, and sheltering the whole clamor- 
ing brood of young Winfields. 

“She and [ took up our boy and girl comradeship 
as well as we could for the duties that pressed upon 

us. I had to make a place for myself; 
and Hester, I soon understood, had 
age to make places for five young Win- 
. fields. The two older boys and fif- 
teen-year-old Martha she was send- 
ing to the nearest academy, and the 
other two also would soon be in line 
for a practical education. In get- 
ting money for these she displayed resourcefulness 
and spirit. Five days in the week she taught school; 
on Saturday she balanced the books for Jim Nef!; 
and in odd hours she trimmed hats for Lebanon 
matrons and made over her old dresses for Martha. 
During vacation she launched into such an ingenious 
variety of enterprises that she seemed possessed by 
the very demon of acquisitiveness. But I under- 
stood, as probably no one else did, the end toward 
which she strained. On the rare Sunday afternoons 
when we walked up Bear’s Back to the now forsaken 
deck of the Bristol Maid, she would talk of her 
ambitions and plans to see the world. 
““When I get the 
boys through the acad- 


emy, she would say, 
‘they can begin to do 
something for  them- 


selves, and Martha will 
have her teacher’s cer- 
tificate. It will be two 
years before Eunice and 
Ezekial will need the 
academy and, in be- 
tween, I can begin saving 
something for myself. 
66 ¢ HEN, every time 
I put a dollar 
into Uncle Ebenezer’s 
mosque it will take me 
another mile on the way. 
Oh, Sam, when I think of 
what I have to look for- 
ward to, I  wouldn’t 
change places with any 
woman I know. It’s 
just like having a secret 
treasure that no one sus- 
pects. If I am ever tired 
or discouraged, I think of 
the Hesperides, or Co- 
lombo, or Burmah, and 
it’s most as good as having my trunk packed and my 
ticket bought.’ ; 

“You can understand how pleased I was when I 
heard that a distant relative had died and left Hester 
a tiny legacy. I was on my way to congratulate her 
when I met her coming to tell me of her good fortune. 
She was beside herself with excitement and we 


10 


climbed up to the rock to talk. There was a harvest 
moon that night, and the Androscoggin was hke a 
ribbon of quicksilver. Hester sat on the rock, look- 
ing out over the scattered lights below us. In the 
midst of our eager talk a silence had fallen. Then, 
with a laugh that choked in her throat, Hester patted 
the rock with her hand. 

“To you remember the 
day we named it the Bristol 
Maid? Oh, Sam, Sam! it’s 
coming true! To think of 
it—I’m going to sea! I wish 
someone had left you some 
money and you were going 
too.’ 

“I assured her no one de- 
served to go a-traveling more 
than she did. Then, from 
some presentiment, I added: 
‘And don’t let anyone whee- 
dle that money away from 
you, Hester. You take it and 
go soon as you can get ready.’ 


66 E WALKED down 

the hill almost in si- 
lence. I could see that the 
radiance of her face was 
dimmed. Some way I was 
not at all surprised when a 
week later she turned in at 
my gate, looked at me defi- 
antly and said, ‘I’m not going 
traveling just now, Sam. I’ve 
decided I can put the money 
to better use.’ 

“<THester! What a fool 
you are,’ I exclaimed, ‘What 
do you mean?’ 

*“She explained that Win- 
ston Winfield—that was the 
eldest son—felt that he was 
called to be a preacher, and 
her father saw the hand of 
Providence in the fact that 
Cousin Marcia’s legacy to 
Hester was exactly the right 
amount to give him the 
required three years in a 
theological seminary. Hester 
herself discounted the hand 
of Providence theory; but she 
could see clearly that she had 
no right to let a mere desire 
for vain things. on her part 
stand between Winston and 
his ‘call.’ At this I am afraid 
I said some rude things about 
Winston—great, lazy hulk of 
aboy! Hester listened to me; 
but her face set as I have seen 
it set so many times when she 
had a hard task to do and 
could not come out to play. 

“**Tt’s no use your railing at 
me, Sam. I couldn’t enjoy myself anyway, once I 
got the idea Win ought to have the money. I’m 
made that way and I can’t change.’ 

“That was Hester. There was never a word of 
regret out of her; I actually don’t believe she felt any 
regret; for it was true that she could not be happy, 
knowing that she got her pleasure at the cost of her 
brother’s need. It wasn’t mere sentimental kindness 
of heart; it wasn’t even the maternal instinct that 
prompts some women to succor all weaker things. 
Hester had in her a big element no purely mother- 
woman ever has. No, it was something in her char- 
acter like the granite underneath the Maine soil. 
She saw farther and truer than most of us, and she 
was strong. © 


66 \ \ J ELL, she put her brother through the theo- 

logical mill, after which he promptly mar- 
ried and had to fall back on Hester for the first baby’s 
wardrobe. The second brother joined the navy and 
was nevermore either a help or hindrance to Hester. 
Two of the girls were sent to a good Boston school by 
some miracle of arrangement on Hester’s part. And 
then it seemed as if she must have time to think of 
herself. Every school day of the week I would see 
her pass my window there, with her long, swift stride 
and the self-reliant carriage of her head. Although 
she was generally too busy to spend any time on me, 
I sometimes lured her in with a new book of travel or 
discovery; and then she would tell me that she be- 
lieved next year she would have money enough to 
take that journey. Although Lebanon folks had long 
since begun to call Hester an old maid, her eyes, when 
she spoke of her heart’s desire, shone like a girl’s. 


“You know what life in a New England village 
does to women’s eyes—how it turns some of them 
sharp and sour and over others brushes a film of 
enduring patience? Year by year I watched Hes- 


ter’s eyes lose their eager look and become patient. 
Folks said that Hester Winfield began to show her 


age. But I knew that Hester never should be really 
old. She had in her heart a touch of the divine 
imagination of youth. The consummation of her 
heart’s desire seemed to her always just around the 
corner; the hunger that was born in her when Uncle 
Ebenezer opened his sea-chest, instead of embittering 
her, had kept her heart green, like a secret spring. 


(4 AES WAS droll, and it was tragic, the way Leba- 
non regarded her. In Lebanon women accept 
the first offer of marriage they receive:  Ilester 
didn’t. Folks said she was ‘notional’ when she 
refused Len Thomas. But I knew her eyes were 
fixed on horizons far beyond the Thomas farm. 
They said she was ‘tight-fisted’ and “hard-headed’. 
But I knew to what end she saved and schemed. 
They said she was ‘queer’; and that was because of 
the mosque of Jumma Musjid. The rest of us kept 
our treasures on the whatnot in our parlors, but IHes- 
ter kept hers in her bedroom on a little table like a 
shrine. And I know that many and many a gray day 
it called to her—but Lebanon couldn’t understand! 
“The day came when Eunice Winfield, the last of 
the brood, was married and gone from the old house 
on Bear’s Back. I met Hester in the street that very 
evening. She was striding along facing the setting 
sun with triumph in her face. ‘Sam, I’ve just paid 
off the last cent of the mortgage,’ she said. ‘I wanted 
to do that on the day Eunice was married; it sort of 
finishes up things, you know.’ 
“] shook her hand and congratulated her. 
you'll be able to think of that trip, Hester?’ 
“*Yes,’ she said, soberly, but with a sharp gleam 
in her eyes, ‘I don’t see what’s to hinder me now.’ 


‘Now 


““We walked up to the old rock that evening for 
the first time in years. Hester sat down on the deck 
of the Bristol Maid, and we talked of the highways 
of the world. Hester explained how she had planned 
out the next five years. With strict economy she 
could save two thousand dollars in that time. Thrift- 
ily applied that sum should 
give her nearly a year’s travel. 

““By that time I'll be 
forty-three,’ she said, ‘and 
old enough to go gallivanting 
around by myself. Maybe 
it’s Just as well I couldn’t go 
younger; for I do believe I'll 
enjoy it more now.’ * 


66 ER PROFILE was be- 

tween me and the 
selling sun; she was looking 
off over the valley with her 
head up and the old eager 
look in her face, as if she 
sniffed the salt of the sea. 
She was like the girl that had 
played with me on that 
weather-beaten rock the old 
game of Going to Sea—and 
yet different. My heart 
smote me as I realized the 
difference. In the pity of the 


I suggested that she might 
marry me and we would start 
together on that long de- 
ferred journey. I had been 
considering an offer to go as 
ship’s surgeon from Boston to 

a South American port; and I 
, hadsavedalittlemoney. The 
» twoof us might seea good part 
of the world. I heard her 
catch her breath and her face 
flamed; but the glow died out 
instantly and she shook her 
head at me affectionately. 

“Tt wouldn’t do, Sam. A 
woman’s got no right to let a 
man marry her because he’s 
sorry for her. No, you just 
wait and see! I’m _ going 
round the world yet—you 
wait and see.’” 

The doctor got out of his 
chair and walked about the 
room, his old dressing-jacket 
bunched under one arm. 
Absently he ran his forefinger 
around the coast of Burmah 
and India on the map of red- 
ink trails. But presently he 
moved over to the fire and 
began to talk again. He told 
of the three-years’ voyage he 


“"NO, IT WOULDN'T 
DO, SAM. A WOMAN'S 
GOT NO RIGHT TO LET 
A MAN MARRY HER 
JUST BECAUSE HE'S 
SORRY FOR HER'" 


finally took as ship’s surgeon; . 


about the letters he wrote 
back to Hester; about his home-coming, to find her 
still in Lebanon, with a good share of her savings 
gone to fight for the life of Winston Winfield’s oldest 
daughter, who had to be sent to a warmer climate. 
“When I heard this,” he said, smiling ruefully, “I 
proposed to Hester again. Of course, it was no use. 
I couldn’t pretend to be in love with Hester—she and 
I had been raised too much as brother and sister, and 
she had the sense to see that we had no right to 
marry. ‘Don’t you feel sorry for me, Sam! she said. 
“What if I don’t go traveling tll I’m fifty? Won’t 
I be better able to appreciate the things I'll see by that 
time? And I won’t have any regrets to carry with 
me—I want to travel light when I go.’ 


66 ELL—I went away next year on my second 

long voyage. And Ilester went on teaching 
school and keeping Jim Nefl’s books. I was away 
that time three years and it was toward the end of 
the third year that I learned, through a letter from 
my sister in Lebanon, that Hester was at last in sight 
of her heart’s desire. She had saved two thousand 
dollars, my sister wrote, and in the face of Lebanon’s 
amazement and disapproval she was going to spend 
it all traveling! 

““When I read this I clapped on my hat and went 
on shore to celebrate. I could have shouted for joy. 
I went to what my sister would have called an ‘out- 
landish’ tea-garden, and I had dinner under an awn- 
ing overlooking the harbor. I have never been 
happier than I was that night. It seemed to me 
Hester was sitting across the table, with her deep, 
eager eyes glowing at my congratulations. I told 
her all the things an old (Continued on page 26) 


instant I proposed to Hester. 


Balance 
By DR. FRANK CRANE 


Gain balance in your religion, in your tempera- 
ment and in your virtues, and you will have poise, 
which is the human equivalent for perfection 


NHE BEAST walks on four legs, 
and stands always firm. The 
human creature walks on two 

legs, and hence must constantly keep 
his balance. 

There is no satisfactory list of rules 
for life, because to every rule there are 
exceptions. 

There is no way to escape using your 
judgment; no way to avoid personal 
responsibility. Therefore it is wrong 
to say that if you do thus and so you 
will be right, and that if you do other- 
wise you will be wrong. General prin- 
ciples are aids to decision, but they are 
not substitutes. 

Life is like walking a tight rope; 
success consists in learning how to 
maintain your equilibrium. The only 
safety lies in a trained and skilled 
capacity to weigh, measure and decide 
for yourself. 


E RELIGIOUS, but not too reli- 

gious. That is, a certain amount 
of time and effort devoted to spiritual 
concerns will strengthen, clear and 
refine your nature, will® beautify and 
develop you. But if spiritual exer- 
cises are carried beyond a certain 
point, then they are liable to make you 
morbid, intolerant, unreasonable, fa- 
natical, and a nuisance to your fellow 
beings. 


E CHEERFUL, but not too cheer- 
ful. Genuine optimism does not 
signify that we must believe all that 
happens is for the best; it is not; often 
itis for the worst. But it means we 
shall try to make all that happens be 
for the best. 

Real optimism is a courageous atti- 
tude of mind; it is not the stupid call- 
ing of black white. 

There is a time to weep, as well as to 
smile; to be indignant, as well as to be 
complacent; to be sad, as well as to be 
glad. Only behind each mood is the 
high soul, holding all passions in check. 


E INDUSTRIOUS, but not too 
industrious. 

~The effectiveness of work depends 
upon the whole-heartedness of play 
and the deepness of rest. Your sleep 
and recreation are as much a part of 
your efficiency as your labor is. 

When you play let it be with all 
abandonment to fun; then when you 
work you will attack business with a 
finer energy, your brain will be keen, 
your spirits resilient, your hand sure. 


BSERVE the conventions, the cus- 

toms of your community, and re- 

spect the opinions of others; conform, 
but don’t conform too much. 

A decent regard for the prejudices, 
the likes and dislikes of others, will 
save you a deal of useless friction. 
There is no sense in going to the opera- 
house in your shirt sleeves, in wearing 
your hair longer than other people 
wear theirs, in dressing like a freak, 
nor in seeking to shock everybody by 
your boorish frankness. It is no honor 
to have cut upon your tombstone, 
“Here lies a man who refused to wear 
a collar.” A certain amount of con- 
formity is as lubricating oil, and saves 

'a lot of wear and tear on your ma- 
chinery. 

But don’t go too far this way. There 
is no need to give up your honest con- 
victions just to be agreeable. You can 
quietly decline to drink wine at a din- 
ner without delivering a prohibition 
speech to the guests; but you don’t 
have to drink to be a good fellow. 

Respect others, but not at the ex- 


pense of your own self-respect. Do 
not be browbeaten by _  another’s 
egotism, nor intimidated by ridicule. 


BE GENEROUS, but not too gen- 
erous. 

We are to love our neighbor as our- 
self, but that implies an intelligent love 
of self. We cannot lift others unless 
we are strong, nor cheer them unless we 
are happy, nor relieve their need un- 
less we have some abundance. 

To be helpful you must have store; 
you must have good health, ‘an edu- 
cated mind, a disciplined soul, a fund 
of good cheer, and some money. So 
that the increase of your own forces 
and means is essential to make you a 
benefactor to others. 

If you work for your children until 
your own health is broken, and sym- 
pathize with the wretched until your 
own nerves are unstrung, and give 
until you are yourself poverty-stricken, 
then you become an empty vessel at 
which no cup can be filled. 


BE ORDERLY, but not too orderly. 
There are better things than be- 
ing neat. And a little confusion and a 
littered floor, with kindness and wel- 
come, are better than to be spick and 
span with a grouch. 

Be systematic, but smash the sched- 
ules once in a while, just to show that 
you are human first and a machine 
after. 

Be careful, but not so careful that 
you are in a constant stew of indecision. 

Make up your mind and stick to 
your decision; be firm and consistent; 
but don’t settle your mind so cement- 
like that you can’t change it for good 
reasons; and don’t be so firm that you 
persist even when you have discovered 
you are wrong. 


O BE liked you must be human. 

And to be human is not to be 
either very good or very bad. It 
means that your goodness be of that 
sort that renders you humble and not 
proud, forbearing and not censorious, 
and altogether flows out of you in re- 
freshing charity toward others, and 
does not congeal in you as vain, self- 
conscious excellence. It means that 
your badness is of the sort that arises 
from a loving, if weak, nature, and not 
from cruelty or selfishness. 


BE POLITE, but not obsequious, 
not ridiculously affected. 

Be economical, but not stingy, not 
penurious. 

Be brave, but not foolhardy. 

Be loving, but not soft. 

Be clean, but not fastidious. 

Be self-respecting, but not vain. 

Be gentle, but not effeminate. 

Be thoughtful of others, but not 
officious. 

Be enthusiastic, but not gushing. 


HE MOTTO of Solon, the wise, 
was “Meden agan’’—*‘ Nothing 
in excess.” 

Some witty Frenchman said, “‘Our 
vices are our virtues carried to excess.” 

In the Apostle Paul’s list of virtues, 
beginning with faith, the last is tem- 
perance; which did not mean in his 
language abstention from alcohol, but 
self-control. 

So the crown of a good man is his 
power to limit his every force. He is 
above his pleasures, before his failures, 
behind his-ideals, apart from his sins 
and unconscious of his goodness. 

Perfection is not for mortals. But we 
can have poise, its human equivalent. 


Wise little mother! 


“Grocer boy you’re just in time! 
My children all are crying. 
This fretful group 
Wants Campbell’s Soup, 

A need there’s no denying. 


“Besides, the Duchess comes to dine. 


She brings her royal cousin. 


And each, at least, will want a feast. 


I hope you brought a dozen!” 


She knows what’s good 


She knows how many different ways it is good. 


And she knows why. 


youngsters who eat 


So do all the intelligent 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


They know that it is just as good for them as it 
is for grown folks; just as good for the regular 


And 


every day meals as it is for special occasions. 


they never get too much of it. 


You can prepare it in all 
sorts of tempting ways. You 
can have it as light or as 
hearty as you choose; so that 
it suits any meal. 
be almost a meal in itself. 
And you can have this pure 
healthful appetizing dish 


ready 


minutes without labor or fuss. 
Think of that! 
Why don’t you order a 


dozen today? 

21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken 


Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé panto Okra ; 
Julienne egetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato err ie 
pee a 


LOOK FOR THE RED-ANDE 


Or it may 


for the table in three 


Pea 
Pepper Pot 


do 
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x What a Million 


More than a million careful 
mothers have intuitively known 
the dangers of poisonous fly de- 
stroyers. They have known that 
such preparations contain ar- 
senic- in deadly quantities. They 
have realized the peril to little 
children that accompanies the use 
of fly poisons. 


But for those who have not 
learned of these dangers, we 
quote from a recent issue of the 
Child Betterment Magazine, 
which comments upon 35 cases 
of children being poisoned last 
year: 


“The danger to children ise 
great, and the danger to 
adults is by no means in- 
considerable.” 


In the December issue of the 
Michigan State Medical Journal, 
an editorial on the same subject 
cites 47 cases and goes on to state: 


“Arsenical fly poisons are 
as dangerous as the phos- 
phorus match. They should 
be abolished. There are as 
efficient and more sanitary 
ways of catching or killing 
flies. And fly poisons, if 
used at all, should not be 
used in homes where there 
are children, or where children 
visit.”” 


ANGLEFOO 


“The Sanitary Fly Destroyer” 
Non-Poisonous 


Catches the Germ With the Fly 


The new metal Tanglefoot Holder 
removes the last objection to the use 
of Tanglefoot. l0cat dealers or sent 
postpaid — two for 25c anywhere in 
United States. 


THEO. & W. THUM CO. 
Dept. 209, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| Let the Nesco Boy make cooking results better, 
work easier and economy greater for you—you’'ll £ 
find him on every piece of the genuine Nesco 


ROYA LGRANITE 
ENAMELED WARE 


The ware that’s made with the real granite—stan- | 
# dard for over 40 years. Lasting—easy to clean— & 
5 handsome. A piece for every kitchen use. As an 

extra dividend on your investment each piece fj 


bears a 
UNITED Efixeinc COUPON 
in combination with Nesco Boy Label. Save them for valuable § 
Premiums. Take advantage of this offer today. : 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. & 
Address Adv. Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis. | 


i NOTICE! -@a 
The New Spring and Summer Edition of 


The Boston Store Book of 


5000 BARGAINS 


Is a Valuable Purchasing Guide 
YOUR COPY IS NOW READY! 


WRITE FOR 
Catalog No. WERE! 
WE SEND IT e 


ESTABLISHED OVERSO YEARS GEE 


1 Sart Chicaga 


Mothers Avoid 


The Ticket Agent. 


A Story of the Busy World, by Maude Radford Warren 


I ETTY had large, that great singers gota 
so f ft b lu e eyes un d er TM Ms Me eS t h ousa nd d oO ] 1 ars an 
fair hair braided evening. I should have 


demurely about her head. 
Her voice was sometimes 
drawling and sometimes 
crisp and incisive. 

“My difficulty,’ she 
said, in telling her story 
as a worker, “‘was that I 
was self-centered and sentimental. I was 
sorry for myself, because I was an orphan, 
though the relatives with whom I lived 
were very good to me. I was better look- 
ing than my girl cousins, and so, in 
trashy novels, I studied the airs and 
graces of beauties, and imitated them. 
Also, I could sing better than any of the 
other girls in our little town, and so I 
considered myself a coming prima donna. 
When I found it took money to study, f 
acted like a blighted being. 
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My Chances 


66" THEN an elderly cousin, dying, left 
me five hundred dollars. I deter- 
mined to go to Chicago to cultivate my 
voice. My relatives wanted me to wait 
till I was older, but I would not listen. 
Then they urged me to wait until I could 
find out who were the best teachers to go 
to, but I said in half an hour’s time in 
Chicago I could discover all I wanted to 
know. . 
“T went amid a general disapproval, 
picturing the sweet forgiveness I would 
show everybody when I came back, full 
of triumph, with admirers sending me 
flowers and telegrams every day. In 
Chicago I took a room at the Y. W. C.A., 
and within half an hour of my arrival I 
had a conversation with a girl which de- 
termined the course of my life. She said 
she had a friend, Dwight Lander, who 
was a music teacher, though he was just 
giving it up to go into something else. 
He would examine my voice for nothing, 
she knew, give me a sincere opinion, and 
tell me the best teacher to work with. 
“Next morning, armed with a note 
from her, I went to Dwight Lander’s 
studio. I liked his face at once. He was 
dark, and rather grave, and that appealed 
to my sense of the romantic. For quite 
half an hour I was sure I was going to 
like him very much, That was while he 
was testing my voice. Afterward I 
almost hated him, for he said, bluntly: 
““NMliss King, your voice has a pretty 
quality, but you cannot hope to have 
anything more than a nice parlor voice.’ 
““Everybody in our town,’ I stam- 
mered, ‘says my voice is good——’ 
“*Your town, yes; but this is Chicago, 
where you are in competition with hun- 
dreds of other girls, all hoping to be great 
singers, most of them with better voices 
and better physique Please do not 
be angry with me; I only want to save 
you from more bitter disappointment 
later on, and I have nothing, personally, 
to gain by giving you this painful advice.’ 
“His gentleness ought to have dis- 
armed me, but I was furious. 


I Refuse Advice 


6é SN OTHING to gain, but nothing to 
lose,’ I said, just as if I thought 
he liked inflicting pain. ‘The truth is, 
that you have failed in your own work, 
and you think other people are going to 
fail, too; but you’re wrong about me.’ 

“Even then, though his face flushed, 
he did not speak angrily. ; 

“Since you are determined to go on,’ 
he said, ‘let me send you to an excellent 
teacher who is not so expensive as most.” 

“Then I had the grace to apologize, 
but stiffly. He gave me the address, and 
then asked about my living arrange- 
ments. He said the house he roomed in 
was within walking distance of my future 
teacher’s studio, and he gave me that 
address, too. I did not mean to use it, 
for I didn’t want to be where I’d see 
anything of him. But to get a place 
where I could do light housekeeping, 
practice, and walk down town, was hard. 
I found myself in the same house with 
him. The landlady, who thought highly 
of him, told me he was too honest to tell 
lies to people about their voices, and so 
could not succeed; he was going to join 


Through romantic dreams, disappointments 
and failures in early years Letty King devel- . 
oped into a woman of strong, sweet character : 


STM ce Me es ee se MS 


his brother in business. During the next 
few months I saw him occasionally, but 
he made no advances toward friendship. 

“T shall say little of my musical ex- 
periences. I had a good teacher; of my 
voice he said he could tell nothing till it 
was more developed. How I worked, 
especially as I saw my money dwindling! 
The only time Dwight called on me was 
one Sunday. He said that, according to 
the landlady, I practiced too much, and 
he begged me not to ruin my voice. I 
laughed at him. By the irony of fate, in 
just two months strained vocal chords 
and a hard throat cold dashed my 
ambitions forever. 


Dreams End—Work Begins 


seN Ow, PERHAPS, I had some right 

to pity myself, but even more to 
blame myself. I did not know what to 
do. I felt that I could not go home a 
failure. I must find work. I consulted 
my big-hearted landlady. She knew I 
could not keep books, or do stenography, 
or anything that presupposed training; 
and I was not strong enough to 
stand behind a counter. Her 
husband kept a moving-picture 
show, and, as the girl who took 
in tickets wanted a two weeks’ 
vacation, they gave me that 
work temporarily. I worked 
like an automaton, half dead 
with shame and misery. Here 
Dwight helped me. He got me 
the position I was to hold for 
so many long months—that of 
a ticket agent on the elevated 


roads. They won’t take girls without ex- 
perience, and I don’t know how Dwight 
made my two wecks count, but he did. 

“IT took up the work without interest, 
feeling that life was cheating me. Of the 
disadvantages, I was keenly aware. I 
thought the hours too long; on the South 
Side station to which I was assigned, they 
were from seven till seven, with two 
hours off. I hated working the entire 
seven days a week and getting only fif- 
teen cents an hour; for I remembered 


dwelt on the fact that I 


girl, and having an easier 
time; that I was al- 
lowed carfare, and in the 
dull hours could read 
or sew. Afterward I heard of a young 
lady who had done half her college work 
through correspondence courses which 
she had read during the slack hours; 
and of still another woman who did 
embroidery which she sold; and of a 
widow who made her children’s clothes 
in the spare time. I might have dwelt 
on promotion to the office staff, at ad- 
vanced wages. But I gave no thought to 
the future, considering only the present. 


I am Transferred 


66" [THEN I was transferred to the Loop 

district, where the daytime work 
was from ten to seven, with no time off, 
and luncheon snatched whenever it was 
snatchable. The night work, which I 
might be called upon to do at half a 
day’s notice, was from two till eleven. 
The South Side work was child’s play 
compared to this. There I had no ques- 
tion to answer; the directions were plain 
on the entrances to the platforms. But 
in the loop district people could be going 
north, south or west, with various trans- 


‘ 


“LETTY, | AM GOING TO RELEASE YOU 
FROM OUR ENGAGEMENT. YOU 
DON'T LOVE ME, AND THAT BEING SO, 
1 CAN'T MAKE YOU HAPPY" 


fers in between, and it seemed to me that 
they had an appalling ignorance of routes 
for me to remedy. I was nervous with 
so much brooding and self-pity, and in- 
stead of remembering the number of in- 
telligent people who inquired definitely 
for what they wanted to know, I em- 
phasized the stupid demands. 

«Where do I get my train?’ a woman 
would ask. 

““Sometimes I replied to her gently, but 
again I would say, nastily: - 


was making far more. 
than a beginning shop-. 


_No Darning 


Millions of Pairs of Holeproof 
Hose Wear Six Months 
or Longer 


Six pairs in cotton are guaran- 
teed to wear without holes for six 
months. If any of the six pairs 
fail in that time you are given 
new hose free. That is our guar- 


antee. Why burden yourself with 
darning? 


Heolepratffesierg 

We pay an average of 7lc a 
lb. for our yarns—the top mar- 
ket price for Egyptian and Sed 
Island cotton. Common yarns 
cost 29c. But ours is 3-ply, soft, 
fine, strong. 


The genuine Holeproof is sold 
in your town. Ask for dealers’ 
names. We ship direct where no 
dealer is near, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of remittance. 


Note the New 
Elastic Ribbed Top 


A new feature in Hole- 
proof cotton hosiery 
ior women. 

This top _ stretches 
wide, but always re- 
turns to shape, giving 
ideal comfort. 

Ask your dealer 
about it. If he hasn’t 
this new feature in 
Holeproofs write us 
and we'll help you to 
secure it. May be had 
on silk Holeproof 
stockings also. 
_ Holeproof stock- 
ings are also made 
with regular gar- 

ter tops.. 

$1.50 per box and up for six pairs.of men’s 
cotton Holeproofs; $2.00 and up for six pairs 
of women's or children’s. in cotton; $1.00 per 
box for four pairs of infants’ in cotton, Above 
boxes guaranteed six months, $1.00 per box 
for three pairs of children’s cotton Holeproofs, 
gitaranteed three months. » $2.00 per box for 
three pairs of men’s silk Holeproof socks, $3.00 
per box for three pairs of women’s silk Hole- 
proof stockings. Boxes of siik guaranteed three 
months. Three pairs of silk-faced Holeproofs 
for men,. $150; for women, $2.25. Three pairs’ 
of silk-faced are guaranteed for three months, 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
London, Canada, : 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley 
° Liverpool, England (622) 
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Let Us Send You This 


SWITCH Prova 


PROVAL £ 


We open accounts with responsible 
women everywhere and ship goods 
prepaid on approval — no pay un- , 
less satisfied. 4 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 7 
1% 0z.18 in. . $0.85 20in. . 5 hee 
2 oz.20in.. 1.25 22in.. 
2 oz.22in.. 1.76 24in.. 3. esc 
Triple Wavy Switch, 22in. . 3.45 
Other sizes and grades 50c to $50.00 
Transformations, Natural Curly 
$2.50 to $25.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $15 to $50 @ 
Send long sainple of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send om 
prepaid ON APPROVAL. If you find (ime 
it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, (4g 
remit the price. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades cost a 
little more; ask for estimate. Write 
for our NEW HAIR BO®K TODAY. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 834, 209 S 


tate St., Gase 


SSI NVITATIONS = 
DDING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
22 NASITING ‘CARDS. @ 


Highest ‘Quality : of : Engraving: )'Correct ‘Style 
and Form, Samples ‘and ‘Prices upon request. 


61 e ainsi WIGGINS Chicaco. 


““TF you'll tell me where you want to 
go, I can answer you.’ 

“*Am I on the right platform for where 
I want to go?’ a woman asked me once. 

“To her I replied: ‘You aren’t on a 
platform yet, and as I’m no mind-reader, 
I can’t tell you where you want to go.’ 

“She must have complained, for I re- 
ceived a severe reprimand in writing two 
days later for being impertinent to pa- 
trons. Often enough they were imperti- 
nent to me. In bad weather, occa- 
sionally, the platform would be full of 
people waiting for a certain train. It 
would not come, and then they’d troop 
in to me, demanding their money back. 
It is a rule of the company not to return 
money, so all I could do was give them 
checks, good at any time. Yet, some of 
them, tired and cold, and thinking of 
the people at home waiting supper, would 
storm at me as if I were cheating them. 


A Temptation 


66) EANTIME, I was seeing Dwight 

often, and when I had been work- 
ing in the Loop for a year, he asked me to 
marry him. I agreed, not because I 
loved him, but because I wanted to stop 
working. He wished to be married at 
once, but I asked for a three months’ en- 
gagement; I meant to earn money for 
clothes to show when I went back home 
on my honeymoon. I still pitied myself 
because I had not only lost my voice, but 
was marrying a man I didn’t love, when 
other girls did have voices and men they 
loved. I never thought of pitying 
Dwight; I pretended to him that I loved 
him, and thought I was doing him a great 
favor in letting him have what he 
wanted—myself. 

“The great shock of my life came one 
night when Dwight said: 

“Letty, I am going to release you 
from our engagement. You don’t love 
me, and that being so, I can’t make you 
happy. No one can be happy in mar- 
riage without loving.’ 

“JT know now that he was thinking not 
of himself, but of me, just as he said. 
But I believed then that he was tired of 
me. I tried to cajole him, and I said all 
sorts of bitter things to him, but he was 
immovable. Shall I ever forget the hor- 
ror of going to work next morning feeling 
that I should be a ticket agent forever. 
More than ever I detested my work. On 
the Loop we used gongs, instead of a 
turnstile, and the sound of a gong, as 
I rang up fares, became intolerable., I 
felt, too, that in the rush hours there was 
always a ‘spotter’ about, watching to 
see that I rang up the right number of 


fares, and did not cheat the company. I 
never saw a spotter to know one, but 
I always felt they were about, and I was 
as uncomfortable as if I had been guilty. 
“My nerves were worse than ever. 
Sometimes I returned the wrong cuange, 
and had to make good the loss to the 
company. Once or twice 1 gave the 
wrong direction to passengers. I de- 
tested rolling up my money, and check- 
ing it, and, above all, I detested the rush 
hours. Then there was another girl to 
help me; she looked after the South Side 
passengers, and I after those going west. 
But even so, my fingers and mind were 
busy every minute. -My eyes were, too; 
I could see the people coming rushing up 
the double flight of stairs, nostrils dis- 
tended, eyes set and glazed, faces lined, 
hands nervous as they shoved in or 
pitched in their money to me. Too 
often I have had counterfeit or plugged 
money passed in at such times, and I 
always had to make it good. When seven 
o'clock came I went home, a wreck. 


Happiness at Last 


66 ALL THIS had gone on for another 

year when Dwight asked me to 
marry him again. He said he could not 
bear to see me looking so unhappy and 
ill, and that he would take me on any 
terms. I refused him, not in hurt pride, 
but, because, as he spoke, U had a con- 
version. Maybe it had been coming on 
for a long time. But I saw that he was 
too good for me, and that I was shame- 
fully selfish. From that day, I tried to 
do better. I learned first to endure and 


then to like my work. From hating the | 


rushing human beings that flung money 
to me, I began to feel glad that they were 


going home to warmth and rest, and per- | 


haps love. It took a long time, and 
meantime, various things happened. 
Dwight’s brother failed in business, and 
Dwight fell ill. The landlady and I took 
care of him. Before he could sit up, I 
married him. I’ve always teased him by 
saying I took him at a disadvantage. I 
concealed our marriage from the com- 
pany, not wishing to be discharged, and 
went on working till Dwight was quite 
well, and had another position, and until 
we had our little flat furnished, and some 
money in the bank. I always said I’d 
ride some day in my carriage, and walk on 
roses. I don’t, and never shall. I walk 
on pavements and my own Wilton rugs, 
and when I ride it is on the elevated. 
But I am as contented as any rich singer, 
and I never pass my nickel in to a ticket 
agent without hoping that some day she 
will find her Dwight and beas happy as I?’ 


-% 
COMRADES’ COUNCIL 


Mrs. Warren will readily answer questions bearing on the subjects on which 


she writes. 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Subscribers desiring an immediate reply should enclose a 
All letters must bear the writer’s real name. 


The Men Ask Advice 


EAR MRS. WARREN—I am a 
D young man-of twenty-four. I 
have worked on the farm and 
tried to save money. My greatest aim is 
to breed fine horses. Not long ago I fell 
in love with a girl. She is well educated, 
I think, but Iam not. We have never 
become acquainted, and I am too bash- 
ful to make advances. Now, I think I 
can get her out of my mind if I try hard 
enough or go away. I have to think 
about my aim, which I do not want to 
sacrifice for anything: I am not able to 
get married now, nor to start horse- 
breeding because the prices of pure-bred 
horses are so high. This matter gives me 
lots of worry. Can you advise me? 
HB. 
Do not let your lack of education em- 
barrass you. You write a good letter, and 
if you will read good books, or even take 
private lessons, you will soon make up for 
your deficiencies in formal school train- 
ing, and you will add to your ability to 
geton. Education is valuable for a man, 
no matter what career he chooses. As to 
the girl: your attitude toward her should 
depend on your prospects. If you think 
that within three or four years you could 
get started on your business aim and also 
marry, there is no reason why you should 
not try to win her. You might get some 
one to introduce you, and then by de- 
grees make yourself her friend, and finally 
her lover. Perhaps you might fail, but 
if your love 1s deep you could turn the 
failure to good account in character. 


I am a man of twenty-nine but I feel 
like fifty, for I have had no youth. My 
father lost his grip when I was fifteen, 
and I had to leave high school and we all 
went to live on my grandfather’s farm. I 
always studied at night till I was twenty- 
one. Father died and mother began to 
fail but she had to be cheerful. before my 
grandfather and seem to do full work. I 
did a good deal for her without him 
knowing it, for he was a queer man and 
would not have liked it. What with 
making the farm pay well so we could 
educate the younger ones I did the work 
of two men, and I had no time left for 
girls. My brothers and sisters got set- 
tled, and when grandfather died he left 
the farm tome. Last month mother died 
and I am alone. I do not know how to get 
on with people. When girls are nice to 
me I am afraid it is my rich farm they 
are interested in. What ought I to do? 

“UE Bye les 

You should go out all you can, make 
friends with your neighbors, and recap- 
ture that lost. youth. Make friends with 
people simply by trying to be interested 
in what they are interested in. Your 
suspicion doubtless comes from your 
shyness. If you meet all advances which 
are made to you, in time you will be a 
good enough judge of character to dis- 
tinguish between the people who value 
you for yourself and the people who value 
you because you are well-to-do. Think 
only of friendship at first and some day 
you will find the right girl. 


Repeated 


Blows 
will bend and break the 


hardest iron. 


Repeated doses of drugs 
will bend and break the 
strongest constitution. That 
is a fact for coffee drinkers 
to consider! 


Coffee is not a food, but 
should be classed as a drug. 
Experiments upon animals 
have shown that 5 to 6 grains 
of caffeine (the amount of the 
drug in two ordinary cups 
of coffee) will kill a cat. 


Caffeine is a cumulative 
drug, and its little blows re- 
peated daily,areboundintime 
tocrippletheefficiency of even 
the strong man or woman. 


When one observes a ten- 
dency toward some disorder, 
it’s time to stop coffee and 
use a pure food-drink such as 


POSTUM 


Made from selected wheat and 
a small portion of wholesome 
molasses. Postum contains no 
caffeine or any other harmful in- 
gredient. Nothing but nourishing 
food elements, along with a 
snappy, delightful flavour. 


Postum comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum — requires boil- 
ing. 15c and 25c packages. 


Instant Postum—the soluble 
form—made in the cup instantly with 
hot water, 30c and 50c tins. 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 


fi 


VAN 


Pork«B 


Ask the Man 


If you don’t know the right 
Baked Beans, ask the man of 
the house to compare them. 
We promise you he'll pick 
Van Camp’s. 


To men’s taste the differ- 
ence is enormous. Van 
Camp’s are whole and mealy. 
None are crisp, none hard, 
none broken. 


The sauce, exclusive to Van 
Camp’s, has a wondrous tang 
and zest. 

The tinge of bitterness left in 
most beans is removed by the Van 
Camp process. 


But the greatest difference 
shows an hour after eating. Under- 
baked beans then seem heavy. 
Van Camp’s are half digested. For 
we bake them for hours, in small 
parcels, by super-heated steam 
under pressure. Even the hulls 
are mellow. 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


No need to compare them with 
home-baked beans. They are im- 
possible if you seek easy digestion. 
No home oven half bakes beans. 

The question lies between 
ready-baked beans. And the mas- 
culine world has chosen Van 
Camp's. Today thousands of res- 
taurants which cater to men are 
serving Van Camp’s alone. 


This dish will change your 
standards on baked beans. It will 
lead you to serve this nutritious 
dainty oftener. It will save you 
many an hour of cooking. It will 
make bean dinners more attrac- 
tive to the man. 

Van Camp’s has done that in 
a million homes. Now it’s your 
turn. Try it. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to 


try. If youdo not find them the best 


you ever ate, your grocer will refund 
your money. 
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BAKED WITH 
EANS Tomaro SAUCE 


By ISABEL BEVIER 


In this Article the Head of the Domestic Science Department of the University of 
Illinois Gives Some Excellent Advice About Meats that Every 
Household Provider Should Follow 


tein and fat and very poor in car- 

bohydrates; while the vegetable 
foods contain large amounts of carbohy- 
drate and mineral matter, and, with few 
exceptions, such as beans and peas, are 
comparatively poor in protein, the tissue- 
building substance. In other words, 
animal foods are pre-eminently tissue- 
builders, while vegetable foods have not 
this quality in so great a degree. 

Vegetable foods are as a rule less ex- 
pensive than the animal foods, but more 
changes must be wrought in them than 
in animal foods before they are ready for 
use in the human system. It has been 
said that we cannot use grass and hay in 
our system in its original form, but the 
cow can, and so transforms it for our use, 
and we pay something for the process of 
transformation. 

It is proposed in these articles to dis- 
cuss one or two typical foods of each 
class. 

Meat is taken as a type of the animal 
foods. It is one of the most important 
food-stuffs. Statistics show that meat 
and poultry supply one-sixth of the 
world’s total food material. It is esti- 
mated, also, that about one-third of the 


‘es ANIMAL foods are rich in pro- 


money expended for food is spent for, 


meat, though this varies greatly in differ- 
ent families. 
practice that the amount expended has 
varied all the way from one-third to one- 
twelfth of the total expenditure for food. 
Figures also show that about one-third of 
the tissue-building material and two- 
thirds of the fat in the American dietary 
comes from meat. Formerly native Amer- 
icans used much larger amounts of meat 
than Europeans, and there is little doubt 
that from the standpoint of economy, 
and in some cases from the standpoint of 
health, it would be better to use less meat. 


Four Points About Meat 


At LEAST four points ought to be 
well understood by the woman who 
spends the money for meat: How to 
select it wisely; how to cook it economi- 
cally and at the same time develop its 
flavor; how to serve it attractively; how 
to utilize the various cuts to the best ad- 
vantage. She cannot meet these require- 
ments unless she understands the struc- 
ture of meat, something of its chemical 
composition and nutritive value, and the 
characteristics of good meat.’ 

Let us consider, then, the structure. 
The most obvious division of a piece of 
meat is into bone, fat, muscle and lean. 
It is the structure of this last division 
which is of peculiar interest to the woman 
selecting meat. This structure may be 
represented crudely by a bundle of 
straws such as are used at soda-water 
fountains. This bundle of tubes in the 
case of meat is held together by a sub- 
stance known as connective tissue, which, 
on boiling yields gelatin. The tubes 
themselves are very minute, and of vary- 
ing lengths. They are best shown in the 
“stringiness” of overcooked meat, or 
can be shown rather easily by cutting 
corned beef “‘across the grain.” 


I have found in actual 


The fat of meat is distributed in the 
connective tissue which binds these bun- 
dles of fibers. The walls of these tubes 
are of a delicate elastic substance, and 
within these tubes are water, salts, and 
extractives, the contents of the tubes 
making what is known as meat juice. 


What Makes Meat Tough 


Abt THIS description may seem far 

from ordinary cuts of meat seen in 
the market, and the woman who is buy- 
ing is inclined to say: “All those words 
don’t help me much. I want to know 
how to tell tough from tender meat. 
These are the terms that interest me, and 
not muscle tubes and connective tissue.” 
But stress is laid upon structure at this 
point just because upon the condition of 
these invisible tubes depends the explana- 
tion for those familiar terms, tough and 
tender, which describe the texture. Age 
and exercise strengthen both the walls of 
the tubes and the connective tissue. So, 
if the piece of meat is taken from a part 
of the body of a mature animal that is 
much exercised, as the leg of a chicken, 
one would expect that to be less tender 
than the breast, because the legs have so 
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1. Hind Shank 7. Rib 10. Plate 

2,3. Round 8. Chuck 11. Brisket 

4, 5,6. Loin 9. Flank 12. Shank 
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much work to do. With this principle in 
mind one can understand why the meat 
lying along the backbone and known as 
the tenderloin is so named. One under- 
stands, too, why meat of the young ani- 
mal, as veal, will be softer and with less 
of the extractives and juices which give 
characteristic flavor to different meats. 
Hence the statement, “‘calf-meat is half- 
meat.” - 

The question of the condition of the 
tubes according to the age of animals and 
position in the body gives the reason for 


learning the location of the different cuts. 
The location of the cut and age of animal 
influence the character of the connective 
tissue, and of the bundles of fibers, and 
so determine the texture of the meat. 

Percentage composition of meat is of 
little value to the woman beyond the 
general statement that the proportion 
of water is seventy-five to seventy-seven 
per cent; that in general the fatter meats 
have less water; also that the proportion 
of water is less in the flesh of more mature 
animals. 


Market Language 


THE BUTCHER does not speak of 

chemical composition but of “‘cuts,” 
steaks, chops, ribs, etce.; so the housewife 
must learn to understand his language. 
In order to do this she must be able to 
locate these different cuts in the body of 
the animal. Some very amusing inci- 
dents could be given of the way in which 
the woman who did not understand this 
language has attempted to use it. It 
seems wise to begin with the body of the 
cow and indicate the main division of 
these cuts. Perhaps the accompanying 
diagram will best serve as a beginning in 
this study. 

The woman may not find in her-market 
the whole animal, but rather quarters or 
halves. It is well, then, to understand 
the relative location of these parts. The 
halves of beef are divided into hind and 
fore quarters by cutting between the 
ribs. Usually one rib is left in the hind 
quarter and the other twelve are on the 
front quarter. 

The “straight cuts” handled in Chi- 
cago markets are loins, ribs, rounds, 
chucks, plates, flanks’ and shanks. The 
loin is separated from the round at the 
hip joint. The flank is cut from about the 
middle of the thirteenth rib to the oppo- 
site lower corner of the loin. The shank 
is sawed off just below the second knuckle 
(shoulder joint.) The plate is cut off on 
a line extending from the middle of the 
twelfth rib through the point at which the 
shankisremoved. ‘The rib and chuck are 
separated between the fifth and sixth ribs. 

It would appear from this that there 
are seven main divisions of the cow with 
which is it well for the buyer of beef to be 
familiar. Let us consider these cuts as 
regards their character and use, in the 
order of the numbers used in the diagram. 

Rounp—tThis includes the portion 
numbered 1, 2, 3, of which 2 constitutes 
the round proper, 3 the rump, and 1 the 
shank or leg. It is evident from what has 
been said before that this will not be the 
most tender meat to be found in the body. 
Neither is it the most expensive. But it 
is a part very generally used. Round 
steak with bread constitutes the veritable 
staff of life for many people. The round 
proper commends itself to the buyer be- 
cause there is so little of waste in the way 
of bone, and if the cook remembers that 
its lack of tenderness makes necessary a 
longer time in its preparation, excellent 
results as regards the finished product 
can be obtained. 

The rump makes excellent pot-roasts. 
It is also used for corned beef. The shank 


Retdp 
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is used for hamburger steak, for boiling 
beef, stews and soups. 

Lorn (4, 5, 6)—This is the highest 
priced cut of the carcass and al the same 
time yields the tenderest meat. 
this are obtained T-bone and club steaks, 


as well assirloin and tenderloin. This last’ 


named is a long muscle lying between the 
kidney fat and the backbone, and while 
very tender, it is deficient in fat and not 
so juicy as some other parts. The defi- 
ciency in fat is overcome in cooking by 
larding it with strips of bacon. The-ten- 
derloin is sold under the terms filet of 
beef or tenderloin of beef. Alof the loin 
is adapted to quick methods of prepara- 


tion, such as broiling. . 


Riss (7)—This, too, constitutes a 
very important part of the careass, par- 
ticularly the seven-ribs between the loin 
and the chuck which constitutes the part 
known as “prime ribs.” This is where 
one finds the best roasts. “‘Standing rib” 
roasts are those in which the bones are 
left in. If the ends of the ribs are cut off 
the cut is known as a short rib. If the 
bone is removed and the meat rolled, the 
product is known as a “rolled rib roast.” 

Cuuckx (8)—This portion contains 
the remaining five ribs. It is similar in 
general character to the prime ribs, but 
not quite so tender and with a larger pro- 
portion of bone and gristle. The lower 
side of the chuck is used for pot roasts, 


-for steaks and for boiling, while the neck 


portion is used for stews and soup meat. 
It is from the “chuck” that the “‘shoul- 


From- 


der clod,” used for roasts and steaks, is 
obtained. 

FLANK (9)—This cut comes from be- 
low.the loin. It is boneless and rather 
coarse, Its value depends upon its thick- 
ness and the quality of the lean and fat. 
Its chief use seems to be in canned meats. 

Pirate (10, 11)—This cut is taken 
from below the ribs and is used for corn- 
ing and boiling. 

SHANK (12)—This cut may mean 
either fore or hind leg, though the latter 
is more often included in the round; and 
the fore shank is’ designated as shin. As 
is to be expected, the meat is tough. Its 
chief use is for soup and mince méat. 

With this general outline of the animal 
in mind, it is well worth while for the 
meat buyer to go to the local market and 
learn from her butcher the price of the 
various cuts and identify them in the 
animal. In-some smaller villages and 
towns there is little difference in price. 
Only last winter in a certain village in 
Illinois round steak sold at a higher price 
than porterhouse. Again, sweetbreads, 
which are esteemed a luxury in most city 
markets, are almost given away by the 
country butcher. In an investigation 
once made by me it was found that the 
range of prices in a city market varied 
all-the way from ten to thirty-five cents 
per pound for different cuts; while in the 
local market there was only a range of 
five cents from the lowest to the highest 
price. In that case the terms cheap and 
dear needed to be used with much care. 


The second part of Miss Bevier’s article on the selection of meats will be 
published next month 
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Can you tell me what will remove tea 
stains from table linen? 
Mrs. C. F., Missouri. 


Try wetting the stains on your table 
linen with sweet milk and then plunging 
them at once in the tub containing the 
suds ready for washing. This is an easy 
and sure way of removing all fruit, coffee 
and tea stains. Do not allow the milk to 
dry in the linen, 


Ts there a good way to make an old straw 
hat look like new? Though the straw of my 
last year’s hat is good it is dirty and faded. 

Mrs. R., Illinois. 


You can make your hat look like new 
by the use of gasoline and oil paints. 
After brushing the hat thoroughly, dis- 


solve the paint in the gasoline, shake . 


well, and apply to the hat with a clean 
varnish brush. The gasoline must be 
shaken each time before dipping the 
brush in, as the paint settles at the bot- 
tom very quickly. All work with gasoline 
should be done out of doors. 


Can you tell me an appetizing way to 
prepare beets? M. V.N., Illinois. 


A salad of beets looks pretty and is 
good at this time of the year. Cook the 
beets, cut in thin slices and serve on crisp 
lettuce. _ Garnish with thin rinds of 
green peppers and serve with salad dress- 
ing or with oil and vinegar. 


Will you tell me some home remedies for 
slight burns? ECE MOPS WONT aR 


Equal parts of olive oil and lime-water, 
shaken until well mixed and applied 
thickly, is very soothing and healing as 
well.. The immediate application of soda 
or flour will keep out the air and take 
some of the heat from the burn. 


Is there any rule about cooking vegetables 
uncovered? D. K., Penn. 


The following vegetables should be 
cooked uncovered: dandelion, spinach, 
green peas, cauliflower, cabbage and 
brussels sprouts. All vegetables should 
be thoroughly ventilated while cooking 
or they will retain a strong taste. 


T have been able to make very good frost- 
ing for cake, but it always gets hard and 
sugary after the second day. Can you 
suggest anything to help me? 

Mrs. D., Maine. 


Here is a good recipe for frosting that 


_ will keep soft and creamy for a long time: 


Add .a’ pinch of baking powder to the 
whites of the eggs before beating. Pour 


_ over this the boiling syrup. 
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PROBLEMS 


Have you some good directions for wash- 
ing table linen? Sian Pag Ge 


Dip one-half of your tablecloth, which 


has been thoroughly dried after washing, | 


into a pan of scalding hot water. Lay 
this half in a towel and wring as dry as 
possible by wringing the ends of the 
towel, Shake out, fold dry side over the 
wet and roll tight. Allow it to lie several 
hours or over night. 
very damp with very hot irons. This is 
not a good method for cotton or mixed 
tablecloths. Napkins should be treated 
in the same way, alternating dry with 
wet before rolling them up. 


What would you do to make a broom last 
longer and to make it tough and pliable? 
C. R., Iowa. 
Dip the broom for a minute or twoina 
pail of boiling suds once a week. A car- 
pet will wear longer if swept with a broom 
treated in this way. 


What can I do to freshen and sweeten 
butter that has acquired a strong taste? 
K. J., Oklahoma. 
Cut it into rather small pieces and al- 
low it to stand in sweet milk six or eight 
hours. Then wash it off in clear, cold 
water and keep in an earthen jar. 


Many of my cooking utensils have been 
burned. Can you give me a simple remedy 


. that will make them like new? 


R. T. B., Idaho. 


Common table salt will entirely re- 
move the burned condition, but it must 
be dry. Wet the cloth; wring out dry as 
possible, and then rub the burned por- 
tion with the dry salt. 


When I am sewing on fine white needle- 
work my hands seem to get dirty so easily 
and sgil the material. It is such a nuisance 
to have to wash them continually. Can you 
suggest anything? M.D.C., Wyoming. 

Keep a saycer of flour near at hand 
when you are sewing and dip your fingers 
init. They will keep clean and dry. 


I make a great deal of fine tatting and 
was very much disheartened the other day 
when I discovered that a piece which I had 
washed was practically ruined. Is there 
no way to cleanse it without destroying its 
shape? H. F., Kentucky. 


A good method for successfully laun- 
dering tatting is to baste it firmly to a 
Turkish towel, then wash it as though it 
were a part of the towel. When it is 
almost dry, press it with a hot iron still 
on the towel, remove the basting threads 
and your tatting will be in good condition. 


Smoothe while it is | 
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Safety First! 


“Safety First” to the housewife means 
safeguarding the family’s home-baked food 
against alum. 


Always use Royal Baking Powder which 
insures delicious and healthful food. 


Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream 
of Tartar—derived from grapes. 


SOLE METIS BEE MEARE ER: 


BS ie 


This was selected as the best advertisement by the winner of the first prize 
in the $500 Contest recently conducted by a leading women’s magazine. 
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“‘Let 
GOLD DUS t TWINS 


do your work’”’ 


“Let the Gold Dust Twins 
do your work” is much 
more than a popular 


phrase. It is based on 
truth, an actuality, for 


GOLD DUST 


actually works at hundreds 
of tasks daily 


Gold Dust should be used for 
cleaning and brightening every- 
thing. It is the only washing 
and cleaning powder needed 
in any home. 


Use it for washing bathtubs and 
bathroom fixtures, cleaning and 
brightening pots, pans and cooking 
utensils, cleaning and freshening 
linoleum and oilcloth, washing glass- 
ware—in short, use it . 
to clean and bright- 
en everything. 


5c and larger 
packages sold 
everywhere 


(ERK FAIRBANK Sara) 


MAKERS 


A glance shows you the roast or the 
baking without opening the door. No 
more burnt or spoiled cooking if you use 


BDIovEN 


BIG OVEW-LIF TLE OVEN 


The economical, handy, time-saving 
oven—a big oven or a little one by 
simply moving the flue plate. For 
oil, gasoline or gas stoves. Mod- 
erately priced. 
Write for booklet and dealers’ 
names—or ask your dealer. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
1058 W. 12th St. Erie, Pa. 


Two Valuable Books 


==— SENT FREE 
<7 The “RANGE PROBLEM” 


and ‘‘CASH IN 
on the OLD STOVE” 


Tells you how to 
discard your old 
stove with advan- 
tage and profit. 
Shows how you 
Can easily have 
Better Cooking with 
Less Work and a 
Big Saving of Fuel. 


hs 
WRITE TODAY ! Address 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO, 
3028 Lake Street 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsio 


MALLE ABLE 
The Stay Satisfactory Range 


Men and Women 
Wanted to Sell 


PERFECTO 
Kerosene Irons 


S No experience necessary. Big prof- 
Samm) its selling this wonderful self-heat- 
Wing satisfaction guaranteed iron. 

-~ Easy to operate and demonstrate. Sells 

2 Use Kerosene (Coal Oil) or Gas- 

oline with same satisfactory re- 

sults, Absolutely safe, nosmoke 


| = you how to obtain Free Sample and 
start youin a big paying bu 
Sample case FREE to Agents. 


Dept. 1 G, 126 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


Perfecto Sad Iron Factory, 


Rising to an Emergency 


How a Dinner for Eight (Not Counting Helen) Was Prepared for $1.44 


HEN my husband left for town 

V \/ that morning he stated he would 

not be back for dinner; he would 

dine in the city with a delegation from 

the corporation’s head offices in Chicago. 

Consequently it was with a sinking heart 

that I listened to his change of plans over 
the phone at three in the afternoon. 

“Have you got anything in the house 
to eat?” he queried, pleasantly. “‘Be- 
cause I’ve asked the men to come out 
with me tonight for dinner. It means a 
lot to us, Myra, if we can close this deal, 
and I thought dining at home would asso- 
ciate them with me in a more personal 
way. It’s all right, isn’t it?” ve 

“Of course, it’s all right,’ I assented, 
my mind already racing through my empty 
larder. ‘‘What time will you be here?” 

“ About six-thirty. Have things ready 
then, if you can. There will be six be- 
side myself, and put your best foot fore- 
most. I want to make as good a showing 
as I can.”’ 

I hung up and dropped limply into a 
chair. 

With no masculine appetite to cater 
to, my daughter and I, following the cus- 
tom of many lone women, had decided on 
alight supper. It was to be of scrambled 
eggs, and even the eggs were not yet pur- 
chased. And now—six extra, all men, 
expectant of a bounteous meal, and noth- 
ing on hand except oil and vinegar, a 
half pound of butter, a few potatoes and 
the bed of lettuce in the back yard. 

It was tragedy. 

I sent my daughter upstairs for my 
purse, but she, counting the change as 
she came down, was not reassuring. 

“You have exactly $1.44 in here, 
mother,”? she called out, pleasantly. 
“*How shall we manage?”’ 

It was puzzling. We had recently 
moved from San Francisco to one of its 
suburban towns for the sake of catching 
up to ourselves financially after some un- 
usually heavy doctor’s bills in the spring. 
I had not established any credit accounts 
in my new surroundings, nor, my idea 
being to economize, did I intend to, ex- 
cept in case of emergency. 

All this time I was thinking hard and 
was figuring with pencil and paper. 

“So long as they are all men we can 
manage,” I said. ‘‘They won’t notice 
the little things. Now, you put on your 
hat and get the things on this list. Take 
a suitcase with you so you can bring 
everything at once. I'll set the table 
while you’re gone. And hurry!” 


Preliminaries 


AS SHE started down the road I fell 

vigorously to work. I had the hard- 
est couple of hours ahead of me that I had 
ever had in my life. But it was a big 
chance to help do my share, and. that 
thought lent wings to my feet. 

I arranged the table with my best 
linen and prettiest centerpiece and set in 
the middle a bowl of deep red June roses 
from the garden, with a_ red-shaded 
candelabrum at each corner. Then I 
prepared my kitchen for the campaign. 
By the time I had my stale bread dried 
out, made into crumbs and seasoned 
with pepper and salt, Helen was back 
with the things. 

I silently handed her my written-out 
menu for the evening, which read: 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Celery Root Salad 
Kidneys and Mushrooms Saute, served in 
Bread Boats 
Veal a la Maryland, with Cream Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Lettuce served as Spinach, with Chopped. 
Egg 
Banana Meringue, with Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


“Some menu,”’ Helen said, enthusias- 
tically. “I filled all your orders, and so 
the extra four cents would not feel lost I 
bought some ‘red hots’ at the candy 
store. We'll put them in the little silver 
baskets, and while nobody will taste 
them probably they will make a pretty 
finishing touch. You go on with your 


By MARGARET M. HARRIS 


work and I’ll make the mayonnaise.” 

“Well, save the white of the egg,” I 
said, “‘for the meringue. This is an 
economy dinner and everything has to 
count.,”” 

I made the meringue first, taking the 
whites of five eggs. The yokes of four I 
needed for the veal, the fifth for the salad 
dressing. A banana meringue is a quick, 
simple dessert, easily made and light and 
fluffy enough to appeal to the most jaded 
appetite. It consists simply in beating 
the whites stiffly with a pinch of salt. 
When dry enough to stand alone take 
five tablespoonfuls of sugar and beat, not 
stir them in, adding one at a time. Put 
this in a pie plate and cook until browned 
and firm in aslow oven. Then take it out 
and let it cool slowly. When it is nearly 
cold, slice five bananas over the top. 
Beat a half a pint of cream, flavor it with 
vanilla, sweeten it to taste with powdered 
sugar and spread it over the layer of 
bananas. Put the dish in a cool place 
until ready to serve. I tended to this 
part of my dinner first as it not only got 
that much off my mind, but the fruit, 
egg and cream blend to a more perfect 
whole when put together a little while 
before using. 


No Time Wasted 


WHILE the meringue was cooking [ 

boiled my celery root and the egg 
for the lettuce that was to masquerade as 
spinach. Meanwhile my daughter busied 
herself making the mayonnaise and wash- 
ing the Jettuce for the salad and a big pot 
of it also for the vegetable. From that 
time on my dinner was all plain sailing. 


CMM MMMM MS ce Ms SS = 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COOKING 
VEGETABLES 


LL GREEN vegetables, roots and 

tubers should be crisp and firm 

and thoroughly clean when put on to 
cook. 

Soak wilted vegetables 
water to freshen them. 

Put salt in cooking vegetables 
when half done. 

Vegetables should not be cooked in 
an tron kettle. 

Cook vegetables which have a 
strong odor or taste in a large amount 
of water. 

Cook young carrots and beets 
whole, then skin and slice. 

Salt tends to darken cabbage, cauli- 
jlower, or brussels sprouts. 


in cold 
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The tomato soup I made from five 
cents’ worth of tomatoes stewed and 
seasoned with pepper and salt. After 
adding a pinch of soda to them, I poured 
in a quart of hot milk, thickened the 
whole with flour and a little butter until 
it was the consistency of thick cream and 
strained it. I served it with croitons of 
toast, buttered and dried out in the oven. 
At the last I had to put in a little boiling 
water to make my soup go round to 
serve eight people, but it tasted none the 
less delicious for that. 

The salad simply consisted of the cel- 
ery root cut in small pieces, marinated 
while warm with two tablespoonfuls of 
oil and one of vinegar, seasoned, and 
when cold, mixed thoroughly with a little 
of the mayonnaise. It was served in a 
nest of lettuce leaves with aespoonful of 
mayonnaise to crown each dish. 

The entrée took a whole loaf of bread 
for the eight necessary boats. These I 
browned in the oven and kept hot until 
needed. For the filling I used six kid- 
neys, cut in tiny pieces, after having 
soaked them in salted water for a half 
hour. I put a lump of butter in a sauce- 
pan. When this was hot, I added the 
kidneys, half an onion and a can of mush- 
rooms, all cut fine. As the mixture began 
to cook, I thickened it with a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of flour stirred in well, 
and then, not having soup stock, added 
the juice from the mushroom can and 
some boiling water. I seasoned all to 
taste with pepper and salt and let it sim- 


mer slowly for six minutes. It was then 
ready to reheat at the last moment, pour 
into the bread boats and serve. 


The Meat Course 


THE VEAL ala Maryland was the piéce 

de resistance for two reasons: First, 
because it was the best I could purchase 
under the circumstances, and secondly, 
because no one had ever tasted it at my 
house and not mistaken it for chicken. 
And it was all in the way it was cooked. 
I cut the shoulder into smail pieces, the 
size of a chicken thigh, dipped each piece 
in beaten egg, then in seasoned bread 
crumbs, and put them close together in a 
baking-pan. Over the top I put lard or 
drippings and cooked the veal in the oven 
for twenty-five minutes. When it was 
nearly ready I made a cream sauce, 
thickened with flour creamed with but- 
ter, and well seasoned. To the gravy I 
put a little chopped parsley before pour- 
ing it over the meat. With this dish I 
served the mashed potatoes and the let- 
tuce, which was cooked, chopped fine, 
seasoned and garnished exactly as if it 
were spinach. 

Then came my meringue for the des- 
sert and black coffee. My coffee was 
made in the old-fashioned way, a cup of 
coffee to five of boiling water, with an 
egg to make it clear. As I had no eggs 
left I was obliged to use two of the egg 
shells for this purpose. I had even that 
mixed and ready to pour the boiling 
water over at the last second by ten 
minutes past six. Then I had one last 
grand scramble to get myself dressed and 
cool enough looking to welcome my hus- 
band and his guests on the porch. 


Even a Maid 


HEN I searched for Helen I had an- 
other surprise. 

Dressed in black, with a maid’s cap 
and apron, she was ready to wait on the 
table. 

“Tell father on the quiet, mother, that 
he is not to let on,” she said. ‘‘Every- 
thing will go on much more smoothly if 
nobody has to jump up from the table 
continually. And, as none of them ever 
saw me before, they’ll be none the wiser.”’ 

And so my dinner came and passed off, 
My husband beamed on me from the 
head of the table. He was never more 
pleased in his life. Everything had a 
home taste and touch and his friends did 
justice to my meal. I felt it was well 
worth the effort I had made and knew, in 
my heart, that the “personal touch” was 
getting in its deadly work. The head of 
the firm from Germany showed that he 
thoroughly appreciated American cook- 
ery, and announced that it was better 
than any hotel meal he could purchase. 
The demure little maid waiting on the 
table whisked off the old dishes and 
brought on the new like a trained servant. 
There was not a flaw in the food or the 
service from beginning to end. 

“How did you ever do it?” my hus- 
band asked me later as we saw the train 
depart with our six unexpected guests. 
“T didn’t think you had more than about 
five dollars in the house.” 

“Five dollars!’ I echoed. “If I had 
had five dollars I would have been in 
clover. Here is the extravagance I have 
been guilty of today.” 

Under a lamp he read my items of ex- 


pense. This is the list I handed him: 

Shoulder ofjveals. - cae aee a ase $0.45 
ILamb* kidnewan nn ates aie ac ieee 10 
Canned ‘mushrooms 2?) : so cceaeee ee ass 
‘Tomatoes .cpiicc wc s crs oaenoebes seine .05 
Two loavesiok bread... <:asecsteud tus 10 
One and one-half quarts of milk.... .15 
One-half pint of cream............ io 
One-half dozen eggs..........:... PD 
One-half dozen bananas....-...... .05 
Gelery roots: Oath. Secu ie Ble 05 

Total... Seeeaiein cdl ie oleh $1.40 


“Helen’s ‘red hots’ brought it up to 
$1.44,”’ I explained, “‘the extent of what 
between us we had in the house, so your 
business dinner cost us exactly eighteen 
cents a plate.” 

“And closed our deal;’ said my husband. 


; 


‘taken Farmer Will’s name. 


Reaching a Man’s Heart 


Some Secrets of the Kitchen 


through his stomach,” laughed 

Molly Martin, “and I’m in- 
clined to think there’s a bit of truth in the 
adage. Will says he didn’t marry me 
just because he knew I was a good cook, 
but he admits that it was my cooking 
that first attracted his interest.’’ Pretty 
Molly was a bride of a year now, and this 
was my first visit with her since she had 
Like all 
brides, young Mrs. Martin was proud to 
show her old friends her new home. In 
our tour of inspection we were surveying 
her sunny kitchen. 

“T guess that Will drank some of your 
delicious coffee the first time he met you,” 
I ventured, remembering the fragrant, 
clear beverage we had for breakfast. 

Mistress Molly blushed and dimpled. 
“Your insight is almost uncanny,’ she 
responded. “Did he tell you that? Well, 
it was_really that way,” she continued, 
for I had shaken my head. ‘Father Mar- 
tin had bought a farm near my father’s 
and he and Will came over to help us with 
hay pressing. Mother was not strong 
then, and I was chief cook and bottle 


washer. I’m afraid to 


OG eee say a man’s heart is won 


tell you how many times 
Will Martin handed me 
his cup for refilling!” 

“Had you _ learned 
then to make coffee as 
you make it now?” 


‘sVES, THE secret 
; really is in the cof- 
fee-pot, but he gave the 
credit to me,” and she lifted a gracefully 
shaped aluminum percolator from its 
shelf and took it apart to show me its 
“inwards.” ‘‘This percolator is a dupli- 
cate of mother’s which I used that day. 
Boiling coffee 
and allowing it 
to stand upon 
the grounds 
extracts those 
bitter, harmful 
qualities. In 
my percolator 
the hot water 
rises through 
this tube and 
sprays over the 
perforated aluminum receptacle holding 
the ground coffee, then drips back into 
the pot below. In a few minutes the 
water has extracted the color, flavor and 
fragrance of the coffee and is perfectly 
clear, being already strained. It does not 
even become bitter by standing, since the 
grounds are in the receptacle above the 
beverage.” 

“Tt’s a real ornament to your table,” I 
interestedly supplemented her praise. 

“Yes, ’m proud of it 
because it has given mea 
neighborhood reputation 
for my good coffee. By 
the way, I always use cof- 
fee freshly ground in the 
wall coffee-mill behind 
you, and I grind it finer 
than people do who boil it. 


ROASTER 


¢¢\TOW,. CLARA, see 

what I use to cook 
the oatmeal.” She was 
drawing from her utensil 
cabinet the inner vessel of 
adouble boiler. ‘“‘Thisisa 
part of the aluminum tea- 
kettle you see on the range. 
When [I cook oatmeal, cornmeal mush 
and such things, I use this vessel set 
into the top of the teakettle, which it is 


_ made to fit. Milk dishes are best cooked 


over water, 
since they 
scorch easily, 
and cereals 
need a long, 
slow cooking. 
You know 
these break- 


fast foods 
stick and 
burn unless 


constantly 
stirred or put 
into a double 
boiler.” 


TEAKETTLE AND COOKER 


Qi yD, 


DISH DRIER 


_ COLANDER 


“That kettle with boiler inset takes 
my eye,” I exclaimed, “for my experi- 
ence with the usual cereal boiler is that if 
the lower vessel has too much water it 
boils over, if too little it boils dry. In the 
teakettle you can put plenty of water and 
then go away and forget about it.” 

“Next,” proposed my hostess, “I want 
to show you 
the roaster. It 
is aluminum 
ware, Joo, and 
it and the tea- 
kettle should 
last me my life- 
time. While 
their first cost 
seems high the 
real cost is low 
because they 
outwear  sev- 
eral of cheaper 
sorts. The alu- 
minum is solid, of same quality through- 
out, so it cannot chip and does not rust.”’ 


COFFEE PERCOLATOR 


Now I FOUND myself examining. a 

large double roaster, a self-basting 
one. The aluminum rack 
was provided to hold 
meat and it was to be 
lifted out when bread 
was baking. In the lid 
was a vent which could 
be opened when it was 
desirable to let steam 
escape. 

“Ts this another gen- 
eral utility utensil,’ I 
asked, “or is it idle on certain days?” 

“Tdle? I should say not! I bake 
bread and cookies or a sheet of cake in it. 
Apples and squash and other fruits and 
vegetables take their turn in it. I can 
even steam half a dozen jars of fruit for 
canning. On top of the stove I use it for 
deep fat frying of doughnuts.” 


MY CURIOSITY was aroused by an 
iron vessel. Molly answered my 
questioning 
look. “See 
how tightly 
the lid fits. 
That queer 
looking 
yoke across 
the top has 
a tension 
spring that 
presses on 
the lid with 
pressure of about twenty pounds. Itisa 
sort of steam pressure cooker invented to 
make tough cuts of meat tender with the 

least amount of cooking. 
*“A piece of beef from the neck or leg 
can be made more tender 


SELF-COOKER 


more expensive meat. It’s 
splendid for an old hen, 
too. It requires no watch- 
ing, can be used on top of 
the stove or in the oven, 
and it keeps in all of the 


fine flavor and the juices.”’ 
FRUIT PRESS 
AND 


66 OW demonstrate the 
colander you use 
for mashed potatoes.” 
From a hook Molly lift- 
ed a fruit and vegetable 
sieve or press. It had a 
frame which she clamped 
to the edge of her table. In 
it she set a bowl-shaped metal press with 
a perforated bottom. Within was a spiral 
press attached to the middle of the bot- 
tom by a little spring. “It is a daily 
helper and saves me hours of time and 
strength every week. I use it to mash 
potatoes, pumpkin or squash; to remove 
skins or seeds from tomatoes or peas or 
beans intended for cream soups; and to 
prepare apple sauce cooked with the skins. 
“TI save another hour a day with my 
new-fangled dish drainer. I rinse each 
dish as I wash it and then set it to drain 
in this drier. I dry only the glass and 
silver with a towel. The china I leave in 
the rack and, being hot and sterilized by 
the scalding rinse, it dries quickly. 
Enamel and aluminum utensils I turn 
upside down to drain and dry, too.” 


Information about any of the articles mentioned in these col- 
umns will be sent by the Household Department, Woman’s World. 


than most oven roasts of. 


That’s the Wall 
Which Bars Many a Child, for Many a Day, 
from the Joys of Puffed Wheat and Rice 


Mothers forget. They let the Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice run 
out. And some who have read about them month after month 
have never yet ordered them at all. 


That’s why countless children miss them in the morning. Hungry 
children in the afternoon don’t have them to eat when at play. 
And the evening bowl of milk has something less delicious in it. 


Not because children don’t love them. Not because mothers 
don’t want to supply them. They simply forget. That is why 
this reminder is published month after month here. 


Cereal Confections 


These Puffed Grains — Wheat and Rice —are the cereal con- 
fections. They are bubbles of toasted grain. 


So nut-like that millions of pounds are used in candy-making. So 
thin and airy that they float. So fragile that they almost melt away. 


They don’t need cream and sugar to be made enticing. Children 
eat them between meals, like peanuts or popcorn. And not another 
dainty made is so good for them. 


Did you ever know a child who didn’t like them? 


If not, why not always keep the pantry shelf supplied with 
these digestible whole-grain tit-bits ? 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 
15c PU 


Puffed Rice, 


Except in Oe tie West 


The Only All-Hour Foods 


These are the only foods which are perfectly fitted for eating at 
any hour. They are the only cereals in which every food granule 
is broken for easy digestion. They are the best-cooked cereals 
that one ever eats. 


They are made by steam explosion—by a hundred million steam 
explosions inside every kernel. Prof. A. P. Anderson invented 
the process, and has given you here scientific foods which have 
wondrous fascinations. 


Don’t ever be without them. 


The Quaker Qals O©mpany 


Sole Makers 
(821) 


$200 for a Name 


$200 cash for the most 
catchy title for this 1916 
Pompeian Art Panel. 
Only eee shown 
here. Size 28x 7% in. 
In colors. Ready Oct. 1, 
this year. These titles 
may sugecet better 
ones: ‘Phyllis’; “A 
Symphony in Pink”; 
“His Letter’; “Yes or 
No”; “The Pompeian 
Glow of Youth”; “A Bit 
of Sunshine’; or any 
title about this maid 
with beautiful eyes and 
glorious Pompeian 
complexion, reading a 
letter in this sunny, 
flowery corner. (Ask 
your family—two heads 
are better than one.) 


RULES. 1—Write your title of 5 words or less at the top ofa 
sheet of paper; then your name and address; absolutely nothing 
more on the sheet. Only one title per family. 2—Contest closes 
April 17, 1915. 3—Winner announced in May 29 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Contest is free, but you may enclose with your title 
the coupon below, or you may send coupon without title. Study 
points below for ideas, and don’t miss rare coupon offer. 


POMPEIAN gees 
Cream 
Ask some woman of 40 with a complexion 
like 20. Ask some man with a clean, whole- 
some look. They will say Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream is the secret. It rubs in and 
rolls out, and thus cleanses, exercises and 


youthifies the skin. At all dealers, 50c, 75¢ 
and $1 per jar. Use coupon for trial jar. 


25e Tube for Promise 


Promise to recommend our ew product, Pompeian 
Night Cream, to 3 friends, and a 25c tube is 
yours for the’ cost of postage and packing, if you 
accept in full the coupon offer below. Ina few 
months our Night Cream has won 
thousands of enthusiastic users 
everywhere. Left on the face over 
night it soothes, softens and im- 
proves any skin made uncomfort- 
able or unsightly by wind, hard 
water or age. Acts like a cold 
cream, but leaves no shiny effects, and still itisnota 
dry “disappearing”? cream. The experienced mak- 
ers of the well-known Pompeian Massage Cream 
took years to perfect Pompeian Night Cream. An 
exceptional powder base for her and a soothing 
after-shaving cream for him. At stores, jars 35c 
and 75c; tubes 25c. Coupon below must be used 
to get this regular 25c tube practically free, which 
is a bargain that no one can afford to miss. 


COUPON and l6c good for 25c tube of 
Night Cream, trial jar of Mas- 
sage Cream and reserving 1916 Art Panel. 


Coupon may be sent with or without a_picture 
title. Art Panel is a study in sunshine, pink and 
lovable feminine beauty. Reserve your copy now. 
Late comers often disappointed. 


eeseeeeenseneeCut Along This Line suseseusensuse 


NOTE—Coupon good tf sent with or without a contest title, but 
must de completely filled out. Coupon not good if sent with 
less than léc. Please send 10c piece, balancein stamps. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 154Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


I enclose 16c (10c being for the Art Panel and Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream, and 6c for postage and packing of 25c tube ot Pom- 
peian Night Cream). Send Panel October 1 and other goods now. 
I promise to recommend Pompeian Night Cream to 3 friends. 
(NOTE—This coupon offer expires April 17. Positively only 
1 coupon per family on this unusual introductory offer.) 


My NaMe.cunisccorecestesgscesssvsesvedecsviscustepiansevasssssscesentueetseaverectteeeace 


Street Addresses aucvarcenens es tnssvyecqesanssasnadetatnnscccasteceusceersrecsssteee 
Gii any) 


My dealer's name 
BN Adres Arion sacunccnsccsaanmcndeectces caneedevarsisscvaessaiscaveercticeee 


3 -in-One”’ 


is a household oil, 
lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust — 


Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 
ing any furniture; fine pianos, old tables, etc. 

Try for preventing rust on any metal surface. 


Trial bottle sent fre. 31N1 OIL CO, 
42 AH. Broadway, New York, 


Basie? See FREE 


To try in your own home for 80 days. 
Show your friends. Freight paid by 


us. Send it back at our expense if you 
do not want to keep it. You can buy 
the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
new improvements absolutely surpass 
anything ever produced. Save e enough 


on a single stove to buy your winter’s 
fuel All HOOSIER 
STOVES Guaranteed 
for Years. Send postal 
today for large FREE 
Catalogue, showing large 
assortment to select from. 


No Obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
, 332 State St., Marion, Ind. 


House Costing Less Than 


ASE MSL LEER 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Having selected these measurements are taken, chairs 
the attractive exterior of this house as par- should be placed around the table about 
ticularly fitting for Woman’s World read- as they would stand during a meal. In 
ers, Mr. White has sketched floor plans to taking measurements allow sufficient 
accompany it, more or less along the lines space behind each chair for convenient 


of the house as it was originally built. 


serving. Remember that it is not always 
necessary to plan space here for a large 


tractive in every way, and as cor- On these special occasions a table might 


I ITTLE houses may be quite as at- Thanksgiving or Christmas gathering. 


rect architecturally, as houses of be spread in the larger living-room; in- 
more generous proportions for which ex- deed, with a wide doorway between living 
penditure is not kept so firmly within the and dining-rooms the table can be ex- 
limits of amodest sum. So far as general tended through into the living-room. 


interest goes small houses usually attract 
more attention than large ones. 


In the exterior view of the house illus- 


They trated (designed by Thornton A. Herr) 


are popular because most prospective see how attractively the entrance porch is 
home builders feel the little house is the tucked under the main roof of the house, 
one for them—moderate of cost, inex- an agreeable diversion from so many 


pensive to keep up and in which house- houses with their “‘tacked-on” 


work will be easy. 


porches. 
One steps from this porch (which can be 


In modern small houses all other rooms _ screened in summer and glazed in winter 


are sacrificed for the living-room. 


In at little extra cost) directly into the living 


the plan shown it is located in one corner room at a point opposite the staircase to 
where there can be three large windows the second story. For those who wish it 
in front and two at the side, assuring one French doors from dining-room to porch 


of those all-important requi- 
sites of every successful 
house, large or small—am- 
ple light and air. The old 
days of the stuffy shut-in 
“parlor” have gone by; 
housekeepers have come to 
learn that, with modern 
cleaning devices, it is entire- 
ly practicable to have a 
single large living-room that 
will serve for receiving 
guests as well as general 
family use. 


Size of Dining-Room 


WHEN making plans, a 

good way to deter- 
mine the correct minimum 
size for a dining-room is to 
measure the dining table 
when opened to the extent 
necessary for the largest 
number of people you wish 
to serve atasingle time. As 


DINING ROOM 


za 


LIVING ROOM 


x12" 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


THE FIREPLACE IN THE LIVING-ROOM 


Gonna See TIN MULLS LULL LLL LLL SELL > LLL SL ance 
Table of Cost : 
NOTE—Prices_ are necessarily 2 
approximate, owing to the wide : 
variation in cost of labor and ma- = 
terials in different sections. g 
Masonry - - S000 LeEe 
Carpentry, lumber and 2 
millwork — - - 1,450 3 

Lint) 3 - - - Somme 
Hardware - = OO as 
Plumbing and heating - 530. 3 
Plastering - 450 : 
Painting and glazing - 375 3 
Electric - - 45 3 
Total - - - $3,285 § 

SU WTO TNE JUNOT ETE aE i 


$3,300 


might be built, taking the place of the 
large conservatory window shown. Then 
the porch in winter could be turned into a 
conservatory and kept delightfully green 
and fragrant with blooming plants. 


Kitchen Conveniences 


FROM the dining-room a small space 
leads into the kitchen. In this plana 
china cabinet is built in one corner of the 
dining-room with a built-in sideboard ad- 
joining. For those who do not care for a 
built-in china cabinet I would recommend 
a few china shelves in the little passage- 
way between kitchen and dining-room, 
making of this place a sort of serving 
room on a small scale. 
There are many ways to arrange the 


kitchen. 


Every reader will have his or 


her own ideas about this. The plan illus- 
trated provides for a food pantry across 
one end. At the opposite corner of the 
room is a back entry with a space for the 
refrigerator (and a cupboard above). 
Leading to the seond story, stairs go up 


BEDROOM 2 


male 


in a dormer window to a 
small but well arranged sec- 
ond story hall. Over the 
kitchen is the bathroom, 
and there are two bedrooms 
unusually large in size with 
ample closets. 

Exterior cement plaster 
(often called ‘‘stucco’’) is so 
well and favorably known 
this system of exterior finish 
requires no comment here. 
Cement plaster when prop- 
erly applied is practically in- 
destructible, especially 
when what is known as 
“rough cast”’ is used (plas- 
ter mixed with crushed 
stone or small pebbles). 
The little house illustrated 
is a “rough cast” house. 
Windows are “‘casements,” 
hinged at the sides and 
opening outdoors. Screens 
are placed on the inside. 
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The Beauty Seeker 


By JEANNE LA PLACE 


Clearing the Complexion for Spring 


F YOU WANT some splendid rules 
for improving your complexion, and, 
incidentally your general appearance, 

ook well to your bathing, exercise and 
diet at this season. It is true, these are 
rules for health as well, but beauty and 
health are practically the same thing. 
Whenever you stop to consider the 
beauty of a particular woman, you dis- 
cover she is one whose soul shines in a 
face of absolute cleanliness and who is 
exuberant with perfect health. 

Quite often a woman buys a jar of cold 
cream, applies it faithfully a few nights 
and then, because she has not gained a 
beautiful clear skin, denounces the 
cream. Really, a good cream or skin food 
ig entirely necessary to keep the skin in 
condition; but it can do only a certain 
amount of the work; it needs a founda- 
tion on which to build; That founda- 
tion is good health. 

Just now there is a great weal of house- 
cleaning to be done in our bodies, on ac- 
count of the more 


systematic exercise will suffice. Eat 
oranges and grape fruit for breakfast. 
Cooked or dry fruits will do if it is hard 
for you to eat the fresh fruits in the 
morning. Lemonsare especially good for 
one and may be served in a great many 
appetizing ways. 


Bathing the Face 


NDER most circumstances the first 
thing to be done in the way of reliev- 

ing a trouble is to remove the cause. So, 
in advising you on the care of your com- 
plexion, I have mentioned health first as 
the cause and therefore most important. 


- When that has been attended to you may 


deal more directly with your complexion. 
Do you ever wonder why it is that 
those unsightly blemishes, the pimples 
and blackheads, are so apt to collect on 
the face when there are so many places 
less noticeable where the skin remains as 
soft and smooth as a baby’s? It is 
partly due to the 


solid food we have a ee fact that the skin 


eaten, and the 
little exercise we 
have taken during 
the long winter 
months. Probably 
you found it too 
much of a shock 
these past weeks 
to take even the 
morning sponge so 
constantly recom- 
mended; but now 
that springis near, 
this, if not a full 
bath, should be 


writing me. 
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resumed. Of 
course, 
bath to cleanse the 


skin and rid it of every particle of waste 
material must be kept up at least twice a 
week. Itis the morning sponge, however, 
with cool or cold water, followed by brisk 
rubbing with a coarse towel, which 
awakes the circulation and energy, be- 
sides closing the pores and putting a fine, 
satin finish on the skin. 


Then the Exercise 


T° STIR up the movement muscles 
which lie farther below the surface 
you must exercise. Almost any kind of 
exercise will do, provided only that it is 
regular, not spasmodic, and is performed 
im the fresh air. If it is not possible to 
take early exercise out-of-doors, do a set 
of movements in your room, with the 
windows wide open. Standing erect, 
bring the arms from the sides up over 
the head, breathing in deeply, and lower 
them forward and downward as you 
breathe out. Try rising on your toes 
with the lifting motion. Next, place 
your hands on your hips, rise on your 
toes and then bend your knees, lowering 
the body until you are squatting, keeping 
the back perfectly straight meanwhile. 
From this position rise again to your tip- 
toes, then lower to your heels. Repeat 
several times. These exercises will be 
found very beneficial, if used faithfully as 
directed. Do not expect good results, 
however, if you do not perform them reg- 
ularly, as it is constant practice which 
accomplishes your aim. 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 


HE HEAVY foods we have been eat- 
ing all winter were necessary to keep 

the bodily fires going and so fortify our 
resistance against cold and change. With 
the coming of the warm weather we want 
something that will tone up the over- 
worked system, and so we will live as 
much as possible on fresh fruits and 
vegetables. In this matter of diet, as in 
exercise, our pursuit of beauty lies along 
agreeable paths; tastes naturally turn to 
this kind of food in the spring. For a 
few who have allowed the fire to burn too 
low, artificial aids, such as a good tonic, 
may be necessary; but it is not necessary 
for all of us to resort to the old-fashioned 
sulphur and molasses idea just because 
it always has been the custom in our 
families. Often a change in diet and 


Readers who desire directions 
for the care of thehair or for scalp 
massage, for procuring skin 
foods and tooth powders, as well 
as advice on gaining flesh, may 
secure any or all of these by 
I shall be glad to 
send the advice sought, if the 
request be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Jeanne La Place. 
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on the face is so 
much more sensi- 
tive and isthe 
first place to re- 
flect disorders. As 
irritation is not 
good for the erup- 
tions, this sensi- 
tiveness should be 
considered. When 
you can, use rain 
water for washing 
the face; other- 
wise soften the 
hard water with 
specially prepared 
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at very little cost. 

Though cleansing creams cannot take 
the place of a thorough scrubbing, they 
are excellent for getting into the tiny 
pores and may be used after the face has 
been carefully washed. Have the water 
warm and use a good soap. 

With a complexion brush of soft 
camel’s hair the soapy water can be 
rubbed into the skin more easily than 
with a wash cloth. Allow this lather to 
soak in for a short time to soften the oils 
and dirt which have collected and hard- 
ened in the pores and caused blackheads. 
Thorough rinsing in warm water will re- 
move this, but it leaves the pores un- 
naturally large, ready to collect more 
dust. To contract them, dash cold water 
on the skin and then pat it dry with a 
soft towel. If this does not suffice, use 
an astringent lotion; there are many ex- 
cellent ones which can be had already 
prepared; or a few drops of alcohol may 
be added to the water, though when this 
is done a cream should be rubbed in after- 
ward. For the woman who likes dainty 
perfumes, afew dropsof elicately scented 
toilet water may be added to the rinsing. 


Final Touches 


"THEN for the final massage treatment 

get a good massage cream or skin 
food. There are two sorts of massage, 
which helps to explain the fact that mas- 
sage is used both for decreasing and in- 
creasing flesh. The one used for reduc- 
ing is a pinching massage; a hard rubbing 
and rolling of the flesh between the fin- 
gers, with care that the skin is not bruised. 
For the opposite process, rub the skin 
food with a firm, circular motion into the 
face and far down on the neck. Then 
manipulate the flesh, rubbing across the 
wrinkles. A good way to eradicate these 
little time marks which have been allowed 
to gather during the winter is to roll the 
flesh up in a little fold where the wrinkles 
have been. 

When the cream has been entirely ab- 
sorbed, wet a wash cloth with cool water 
and lay on the face, dry the skin very 
carefully to keep it from getting chapped 
and dust on a small amount of very good 
powder. Pure vegetable powders are 
harmless if not used too abundantly. 

Too much massage will wear out the 
skin tissues: fifteen or twenty minutes 
once every twenty-four hours is quite 
sufficient for the average skin. 


Write it on the filn—at the time. 


Make every negative more valuable by 
permanently recording at the time of ex- 
posure the all important date and title. 
It’s a simple and almost instantaneous 
process with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Now ready in a score of styles and sizes at prices ranging 
from $6.00 upwards. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for Kodak catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuHeEsTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Beautify the Complexion 


Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Requisite 
Used and Endorsed by 
Thousands 


Write for our 
_ big Introduc- 

tory offer on the 
NADINOLA banishes latest scientific 
tan, freckles, pimples, 


liver-spots, etc., extreme 


hearing instrue 
ment, the perfected new 


1915 Thin Retin Model 


eases. Rids pores and 

tissues of impurities.|{ -Mears Ear Phone MANY times 2s efficientand powerful 
Leaves the skin clear, soft, healthy. Free Trial spends: Sala lptoape het arts 
Directions and guarantee in package.!] Cotte nothing yon sect eee ae ee et aay. 
By toilet counters or mail, two sizes,|| Pere ye ee eet Dag bor ator price rs. 


50 cents and $1.00. Address Dept. W, 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
in every 


Gf Reduce Your Flesh WOMEN WANTED tans 


Mears Ear Phone Co., 45 West 34th St., Dept. 3014, New York 


y - 
make money selling 


3 LET MESEND YOU “‘AUTO MASSEUR” ONA % 1 
BoTH | World’s Star Hosiery and Klean Knit 

40 DAY FREE TRIAL SEXES | Underwear—a permanent, pleasant, profitable 
So confident am I that simply wearing it will business. $200a month easily made. Territory protected 


and deliveries prompt. Over 4,000 now selling our goods. Our Sales 
20 years success. 


remove superfluous flesh that I mail it free, 
without deposit. When you see your shapeliness Instructor tells you how—get our FREE book. 
speedily returning I know you will buy it® From mill to the home, 


Try itatmy expense. Write to-day. Write today D 
C. K. BURNS 22 wert,32,%, Steet Br TING(() 
s Whe New York City. Bay City, Mich, 


In:our: experience of:more:than ‘thirteen years ve ly. 

benefited or wholly. cured over.20,000:cases of acne, deroca ity and: 

‘weakness bythe Sheldon Method:It is this success’ that warrants 
“us in eee to prove the value of our. method. in your, own case, 


is no reason wh hould: not accep t our offer 


yO 
‘The Shctow ahs here.show how light, cool; 
‘uelastic and easily adjustable the Sheldon ‘Appliance 1s 
‘Show different'from the:old ‘torturous plaster leather 


‘“esteel jackets.‘To all sufferers.with weakened ord 
formed. spines it- promises. almost. immediate relief ev 

jn most. serious cases.*‘The ‘price is ‘within’ reach of ‘all: 

Send for our Free Book,::\If you-will describe’ the case it will 

paid us_ins giving you: ‘definite information ;.at..once. 


» PHILO. BURT MFG, €0.,, ‘87k ourth Ste, J 


Earn This Dress 


oraRocker Easy 


' by Selling Just a Few of These 
_7 Bar Boxes of Assorted Toilet 


ty 


yest 


sign the 
coupon below 
giving references 
. and we will send you 

the required number o 
boxes of Soap together with 
} the premium you select and allow 


our expense. 


Sell Only 32 Boxes 
Earn This Stylish Dres 


This dress No. 64047 is one o 


Color, Navy, Blue. } 
skeleton waist of white law 
attached. Waist is in the nev 


44 inches bust measurement. 
pay from $15.00 to $20.00 for suc 
M| adress as this? Sell only 32 boxe 
8} of our assorted soap at 50c a box 
send us $16.00 and earn this hand 
some premium as your reward. : B 
sure to mention size when ordering. 


Sell Only 
30 Boxes 
Earn This 


No. 90250 & 


Rocker No. 90250—Given for selling only 3 
boxes of C. & R. Toilet Soap. A beautifu 
massive rocker with wide comfortable sprin 
eat 21 x 20 inches and thickly upholstered, hig’ 
ound back 28 ioches high above seat. Arm rest 
inches wide. Furnished in Golden Oak or Imita 
ion Mahogany and 4@ e 
upholstered in beau- (eee. 

iful brown imitation 
Spanish leather or 
best grade imitation 
black leather. Sides 
nd rear of back cov- 
red same as seat and 
mack. Spec- 
fy Finish 
and upholster- (43 
ng wanted. ay 


Rocker & 
No. 90251 § 


Oak. Has 3 broad spindles in back and a 
neatly shaped arms each supported by two 
urned spindles; roomy, full saddle seat. A very durable, 
attractive rocker. Select the premium you want, 
fill out the coupon and mail today. 


nn 
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: REED CO., sis CHICAGO 

. oy B178 

Fromm USE THIS COUPON: umnavnne 

= CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. B178, Chicago 

i GENTLEMEN: Send me.........-. boxes (7 bar) Toilet 

5 Soap and Premium No........- I agree to sell the soap 

i at 50c a box and send you §.....-.++. within 30 days. 

2 eee eee 

+ SEA GATESS i .vo0scnanacesecsnesecnensennssipendieee 

s PO re iaghy sank Commee san eics aba Ste vaescnea es 
(Give names of your Pastor, Banker, Doctor, Post- 

5 master or Express Agent, as references below.) 

= 
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walls with water color. 
much cheaper than paper, 
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Making Over the Graham House 


By WINIFRED:- FALES 
No. 2—The Upstairs Rooms 


TH S is the story of the redecorating of a home by a mother and daughter at a cost just below 
eighty dollars. To everyone interested in the subject, we shall be glad to give full information 
as to paints, varnishes, stains, wall finishes, etc., and furnish a detailed list of the articles used 


HEN the Grahams planned the 

\ \/ redecoration of their home, it 

was decided to tint the bedroom 

“It is ever so 

” Ellen an- 

nounced in triumph as she emerged from 

a sea of figures, ““and so dainty and clean 
looking.”’ 

“T really think I prefer plain walls in a 
sleeping-room, anyway,” decided Mrs. 
Graham, “‘they are so restful.”’ 

“T, too!” agreed her daughter, em- 
phatically. ‘Counting the gilt blobs on 
my wall paper nearly drove me insane 
when I was ill last winter, and don’t you 
remember how excited I used to get, 
hunting out faces in those wiggly green 
scrolls? Plain it shall be; but what color 
will you have?” 

“Yellow,” promptly. “lve been 
wanting a ‘sunshine room’ for years, and 
never could understand why the former 
owners papered a north room with blue.”’ 

“T’ll have the ‘blues’ then, since you 
don’t care for them,” laughed Ellen. 
My room has plenty of sun, and water 
color fortunately doesn’t fade like paper. 
Let’s do the spare room in lavender and 
cream, There’s a gorgeous wistaria 
border in my stencil book.”’ 

“That will be lovely. And what for 
Bobby’s room? I had thought of 
pink i“ 

“Red!” corrected the twelve-year-old 
anxiously over the top of his “‘jogerphry.” 

**But, dear,’’ objected his mother, ‘‘it 
seems to me a more delicate color would 
be prettier. Perhaps a pale green she 

He shook his head in vigorous dissent. 
“Red,” he repeated firmly. ‘It’s my 
fav’rite color.” 

“Of course,” his mother granted, hesi- 
tantly; ““I want you to have what you 
like best in your room, but red seems so 
dark and heavy. How would it do to 
make the walls a pretty cream color, and 
then use the red for the curtains and 
cushions?” 

**T said red,”’ persisted Bobby, inflexi- 
bly. ‘‘Red walls, red carpet, ’nd—every- 
thing.” 

“Tell you what, Bobs,” coaxed his sis- 
ter, “‘let’s compromise. We'll make a 
dado of the liveliest kind of red, and paint 
the rest of the walls a sort of greenish 
tan, like your khaki soldier suit. Then 
(ll do a stunning border of wild geese— 
look here,’’ and she pointed to the design 
in the catalog of stencils. 

““What’s a ‘dado’?” queried the boy in 
a less aggressive tone, regarding the fly- 
ing geese with kindling eye. 

“Oh, all right,” he approved, tke 
explanation being satisfactory, “‘but be 


sure you make it the reddest red they is.”’ 


Getting the Materials 


HE DEALER from whom they 
bought the materials good-naturedly 
offered the loan of a brush. 

““Can’t do first-class work with poor 
tools,” he declared, oracularly. ‘I’ve 
known folks put on paint with a ten-cent 
whitewash brush and appear satisfied, 
bwt I guess they wouldn’t of been willing 
to pay me for the same kind of a job. 
The brushes I- use cost me four dollars 
apiece wholesale, and ’twouldn’t be 
worth while for you to buy one.” 

“Thanks, we'll be glad to borrow,” 
dimpled Ellen. ‘‘And now please tell us 
if it is necessary to scrape off the paper 
before tinting.” 

“Not if it is light colored and tight on 
the wall, but it generally takes two coats 
to cover. It’s never safe to work over a 
paper with any red in it, though, because 
reds are pretty sure to run.” 

The colors were in powder form, only 
requiring to be mixed with cold water, 
and the lighter tints were put up in five- 
pound packages, a quantity sufficient for 
an ordinary room. The stronger colors, 
however, were obtainable by the single 
pound, so only enough was bought to do 
the dado of Bobby’sroom. For the upper 


walls a pound of green was ordered to mix 
with a five-pound package of light tan. 
A full-sized package each of pink, white, 
and clear, light yellow, two of pale blue, 
and a pound each of deep yellow and 
darker blue completed the purchase. 

As the papers in three of the chambers 
were beginning to peel off, it was de- 
cided to remove them. Bobby’s room, 
however, had been more recently deco- 
rated, and as, though badly faded, the 
paper adhered perfectly, it was allowed 
to remain. That on the other rooms was 
saturated with hot water applied with 
cheap whitewash brushes. An hour or so 
later, when the old paste had become soft, 
the walls were scraped as clean as possible 
with broad-bladed putty knives, and 
thoroughly washed with warm suds. 
When dry, all cracks and holes were 
filled with calcined plaster mixed to a stiff 
paste with cold water, and a thin, even 
coat of glue size applied. This was made 
by dissolving, for each room, one pound 
of flake glue in six quarts of hot water, 
and was used without cooling. In the 
boy’s room the size was spread on the 
paper. 

Of course, the rooms were not all made 
ready at the same time, as Mrs. Graham 
very sensibly decreed that each in turn 
should be completed before dismantling 
the next. 

“Then Ill ‘learn how’ on mine,” de- 
cided Ellen, who was to do the painting, 
“and let the others profit by my experi- 
ence.” 


Spreading the Color 


WHEN the walls had been prepared, 
she emptied one of the five-pound 
packages of blue powder into a pail, and 
little by little added five pints of cold 
water, stirring with a piece of shingle un- 
til the mixture was perfectly smooth. 
Starting at the ceiling angle in one corner, 
and keeping the brush well filled, she be- 
gan covering the wall with light, sweep- 
ing strokes, moving the brush in various 
directions instead of in only one as is the 
rule for oil paint, and working downward 
from ceiling to baseboard in a strip three 
or four times the width of the brush. 
She quickly caught the knack of spread- 
ing the color evenly without showing 
brush marks, and as it dried, the soft, 
velvety surface was a delight to the eye. 
Then came the decoration. Ellen 
had selected a narrow border that rep- 
resented a loosely twisted ribbon, and 
this she stenciled in a darker shade of 
blue around the margins of the four walls, 
converting each side of the room into a 
single panel. By the dealer’s advice she 
used instead of a regulation stencil brush 
a round paint brush about two inches in 
diameter, with long bristles. <A strip of 
cloth was wound tightly about the upper 
part of the brush, leaving about half the 
length of the bristles exposed. This was 
to keep them from spreading. After 
dipping it in the color and wiping off the 
surplus against the edge of the dish, the 
end of the brush was lightly tapped on 
the wall through the openings in the sten- 
cil until an even tint was produced. By 
this method the danger of forcing the 
color underneath and blurring the out- 
lines of the pattern was avoided. Asa 
further precaution the back of the stencil 
was frequently cleansed with a benzine- 
moistened cloth. 

The white-painted woodwork through- 
out the second floor was in good condi- 
tion, and Ellen’s room, like the other 
bedrooms, was carpeted with grass mat- 
ting, that is both good to look at and ad- 
mirable for wear. Mrs. Graham, who 
was an adept in the art of making the old- 
fashioned rag rugs whose vogue has re- 
cently been revived, began a pair in blue 
and white while the painting was in prog- 
ress. The curtains, counterpane and 
covers for the dresser and chiffonier were 
dotted swiss, trimmed with edgings and 
insertions of the crocheted lace which 
was Ellen’s favorite “pick-up” work. 


As the spots of the muslin were quite 
large and far apart, these accessories 
were given a harmonizing touch by work- 
ing over the two rows on each side of 
the insertion with light blue mercerized 
floss. So charming was the room when 
done that its owner was quite overcome. 
“Truly, I didn’t mean to make mine 
the prettiest,” she apologized, “but I 
don’t see how the others can equal it!” 
“Wait and see,” smiled her mother, 
undisturbed. . 


Beautifying the Spare Room 


HE SPARE room was undertaken 
next. Enough of the yellow powder 
was stirred into the white before adding 
water, to produce a warm ivory tone, and 
the mixture was applied to the ceiling 
and a seventeen-inch frieze. Then the 
walls were painted a nice shade of lav- 
ender obtained by mixing the light blue 
and pink in the proportion of one part 
by weight of the former to five of the 
latter. What remained of the lavender 
paint was then slightly darkened by add- 
ing a very little of the red and darker 
blue, which had been stirred together dry 
and then reduced to the proper consis- 
tency with water. With this the blossoms 
of the fifteen-inch wistaria border were 
stenciled on the ivory frieze. The stems 
and foliage were done in delicate green, 
and the white enameled picture molding 
was then nailed along the dividing line 
between the frieze and lower wall. 
Accessories of wistaria patterned crepe 
had been planned, but the cost proved 
prohibitive and a fine, plain scrim was 
substituted. The wistaria design was 
stenciled across the valances and lower 
ends of the curtains, and used to border 
the counterpane. It proved too wide for 
the bureau scarf, so this was decorated 
with a double row of fagoting inside the 
hemstitched hem, and laid over a lining 
of lavenderlawn. An old lavender cham- 
bray dress of Mrs. Graham’s and a pale 
green linen of Ellen’s were combined with 
white to make a lavender rug with green 
and white stripes. As a finishing touch 
some cream linen unearthed from the 
piece bag was made into a laundry bag 
and slipper pocket, and decorated with 
single sprays of the wistaria. 


The ‘‘Sunshine Room’’ 


[N MRS. GRAHAM’S room, as in 

Ellen’s, the molding was placed close to 
the ceiling angle, so the clear yellow wall 
color was carried all the way up. Then 
with dull green and a deeper tone of 
yellow, an effective border of poppies 
was stenciled just below the ceiling. 

“It’s a shame we can’t afford cretonne 
curtains and things,” mused Ellen, study- 
ing the room from the top of the step- 
ladder. 

“Perhaps,” suggested her mother, 
““we can ‘compromise’, as you told Bobs. 
These net curtains are perfectly good, 
and I like them because they admit the 
light so freely. Why not buy enough 
cretonne to make a cut-out applique 
border? That would carry out the color 
scheme and cost comparatively little.” 

““Mums, you’re a genius!’ praised 
Ellen, enthusiastically. “And do you 
know that unbleached muslin makes the 
softest, prettiest spreads and covers? 
We can make a whole set for next to 
nothing, and Ill scallop the edges with 
dull green linen floss. We can recover the 
chair cushions with the same material.” 

“Capital. And an idea just comes to 
me for the rugs. We don’t want them all 
alike, of course. You know the old 
denim portieres we used to have in the 
dining-rooin are stored away in the attic. 
They are a pretty shade of dull sage 
green, you remember, and when you sug- 
gested the applique borders it suddenly 
occurred to me to make mats of the 
denim and trim the ends in the same 
manner. They will be washable, light to 
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handle, and will stay in place if I sew a 
coat weight in each corner.” 

“Great! I'll scallop the ends to match 
the other things.” 

Their fingers fairly flew for the next 
few days, and results more than justified 
their expectations. The soft yellowish 
tone of the muslin made an effective 
background for the cut-out bands of pop- 
pies, which were carefully basted and then 
stitched on the machine, following the out- 
line of the design as close as possible to the 
edge, which was left raw. The curtains 
were equally dainty, and when the mats 
and cushion covers were finished Ellen 
couldn’t say which room was prettiest. 


Fixing Up Bobby 


N BOBBY’S room the finish of the 

woodwork was to be changed, so the 
matting was taken up. A flat molding 
about five inches wide was nailed around 
the wall three feet above the baseboard, 
and, together with the painted trim and 
a two-foot border on the floor, sand- 
papered to satin smoothness by Bobby 
himself. Enough green was then added 
to the tan-colored powder to give it a 
slightly greenish cast, and with this the 
walls between the molding and ceiling 
were given two coats. The space below 
the molding was painted red, and the 
same color was used in stenciling the 
wild goose border just above the rail. 
The white paint was covered with a coat 
of ground color, and twenty-four hours 


later all of the woodwork, including the 
rail and floor border, received a coat of 
dark oak varnish stain with enough green 
added to harmonize with the upper wails. 

When the stain was thoroughly dry, 
the matting was rearranged on the floor, 
leaving the stained border uncovered, 
and the center painted with the same 
color used on the woodwork, but slightly 
darker. An eighteen-inch strip around 
the edge was transformed to a deep, rich 
red with gloss floor paint. 

The hangings of the double window 
were of fish net, and new ones of turkey 
red cotton were hung over them in long 
straight folds. A large chest which held 
toys, games, and the miscellaneous odds 
and ends of a boy’s room was converted 
into an inviting window seat by the addi- 
tion of a turkey red cushion and valance. 
The original scalloped-edged huckaback 
covers on the dresser and highboy were 
decorated with strings of flying geese 
and worked in cross-stitch with red floss. 


HEN THE last cushion had been 

mathematically adjusted, and the last 
speck of dust banished, Ellen requested 
her father’s company on a “personally 
conducted tour of inspection;’’ and his 
hearty approbation and genuine delight 
were a soothing balm to tired and aching 
muscles. When the “tour” finally ended 
in the parlor, Mr. Graham drew his wife 
and daughter down beside him on the 
sofa, put an arm round each, and said, 
“I’m proud of my girls!’’ ‘ 
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With the 


Ce Gin this meeting about once 


a month for gossip and fancy 

work is all very well, in its way, 
for it does keep up our old friendship, but 
where is it leading us?’ Betty Adams 
put this question to us as we sat in her 
parlor one beautiful April afternoon. All 
of us were young married women, friends 
from our school days, and neighbors in 
the little town of Centralia. 

*““When you talk this way, Betty,” 
spoke Belle Weston, “we know from long 
experience that you’ve an idea in your 
head, with every detail planned.” 

Mrs. Adams laughed. ‘‘Well, here’s 
the scheme. We’re all housekeepers; 
most of us mothers, some to the third 
degree. Why not choose a name and 
some purpose that is worth while? Let’s 
be a home study club. I think we can 
help ourselves and each other by ‘swap- 
ping’ hints about making our housework 
easier and about caring for our kiddies in 
the best way. We could read the house- 
hold magazines more carefully and we 
could try experiments in our homes and 
tell each other what we learn.” 


T WAS Beatrice Wilcox who now 

sprang to her feet. ‘Good idea, 
Betsy! And let’s bring our questions to 
this neighborhood council once in a 
moon! I’m primed, already. You tell 
me how you cook your ham and I'll an- 
swer back with my easy way to darn 
those big holes our boys wear in the 
knees of their stockings.” 

“But a name?” interrupted plump 
Brilla Morse. “Here are Betty, Belle, 
Beatrice—girls, every one of us begins 
her name with a‘B’! I move we be the 
‘Busy B’s’.” Brilla’s suggestion for a 
name was carried unanimously and Mrs. 
Wilcox in a minute demanded our host- 
ess’ method of cooking ham. 

“Oh, I soak the slice of ham in warm 
water with a little syrup,” Betty re- 


Busy B’s 


sponded. ‘When I fry it the syrup gives 
the nice flavor Beatrice likes so well. It 
also makes it brown nicely. Now how do 
you fill up those yawning holes, Bee?” 
“You know my Phil is at the climbing 
age, as Belle’s Roy is, so you’d better 
listen, too, Belle.. I used to spend hours, 
every week, filling the rents with darning 
stitches. Now I’ve sworn off. I bought 
a yard of cheap black cotton net and I 
baste a piece of it under the hole. It 
forms a strong foundation which a few 
threads of darning cotton will fill up.” 


¢¢PRELINDA,” our hostess asked of 
tall Mrs. Evans, who had sat 
quietly in a corner sewing industriously 
upon a tiny dress, “ean’t you give us 
some contribution of maternal wisdom?” 
“Why, flies will soon be bothering us. 
I think we should all be warned against 
the use of arsenical fly paper which is 
made to be soaked in a saucer of water 
and set out to poison the flies. We have 
children of the toddling, investigating 
age who are trying to find out about this 
strange new world of theirs not only by 
looking and listening but also by touch- 
ing and tasting whatever excites their 
curiosity. Your child or mine may try 
to drink the liquid or wetits tiny fingers 
and put them into its mouth. It is said a 
number of poisoning cases were traced 
to this source. There are other fly exter- 
minators as effective and entirely safe.” 
Brilla Morse offered us this: “We’re 
doing over our bathroom this spring. 
It has always been papered. This year 
I am having a strip of white table oil 
cloth pasted around the room and cov- 
ering the lower third of the wall. You 
know it’s over a yard wide, nearer four 
feet perhaps. A narrow molding strip 
will join it to the upper wall. Most of 
the finger marks and any injury from 
splashing water will come upon the oil 
cloth, which is easily washed.”’ 


WHAT WOULD 
YOU DO? 


y oung Housekeeper — 
pee Vee would you do 


Z to remove mortar and 
HY paint from windows? 


Experienced Housekeep- 
er—I would use hot vin- 
egar, applied with a soft 
cloth. 
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For the health of babies and the happiness 


of mothers all over the world, carefully selected 
cows are fed and housed according to strict 
sanitary regulations that insure the purity and 
wholesomeness of 


Co 


NDENSED 


TL 


THE ORIGINAL 


As a result of all these precautions babies thrive 
on Eagle Brand when other substitutes for 
mother’s milk have failed. 


Our free booklet, ‘‘Baby’s Welfare,” will help you get the best results. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
**Leaders of Quality’” New York Estab. 1857 


14c — UNIVERSITY FELT PENNANTS — 14c 
NOTHING SO POPULAR FOR ROOM DECORATION 

A Rare Opportunity while they last. Full size, 15x36 inches, made of best felt in the 

correct colors and lettering as follows: New York, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minn., Wis., 

Texas, Virginia, Wyo., N. Car., California, N. Dak., S. Dak., Kentucky, Missouri, Ala- 

bama, Tenn., Nebraska, Columbia, Cornell, Smith. Give first and second choice. While 


they last we will send them prepaid for 14c each or $1.50 a dozen. Please give several 
selections, so in case we run out of your first choice, we may substitute. 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CO., 107-South Clinton Street, Chicago 
® 

Next Friday you will receive from your grocer, 

druggist, hardware, paint or furni- 


ture dealer, ENTIRELY FREE, a 25c L-V “Crepette’” Dust Cloth 
with the purchase of a 50c bottle of 


(WONDERFUL FOR DUSTING ) 


The L-V Dust Cloth is made of “Crepette,” a superior, newly treated, fluffy 
fabric, which absorbs a great quantity of dust before washing becomes necessary. 
It also brightens and beautifies your fine 
furniture and woodwork, because it is 
treated with Liquid Veneer. 

Remember, Liquid Veneer is the one standard 
dusting preparation, used by millions. It quickly 
transforms a room into newness—furniture, fixtures, 
piano, floors, etc. 

Take this coupon to your dealer next Friday (orany 
Friday until May Ist) and you will receive this val- 
uable 25c Dust ClothF REE. Cut outthe coupon now! 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Canada. 


FREE L-V DUST CLOTH COUPON 


This coupon when signed by you and presented to a 
Liquid Veneer dealer on any Friday before May Ist is 
redeemable for an L-V Dust Cloth, with the purchase of 
a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. 


Name, ..crcccccrecccscccccceveccsenccecrevcastscccsaccnes 


AGArGSS «ss ccnpemcsnas ses cweciesicle TOWN... ccccrccencccces 


Mr. Dealer: If you have no Dust Cloths, sell bearer a 60c 
bottle of Liquid Veneer. Send us this coupon and you will 
receive a Dust Cloth free for your customer. ww-2 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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f 
fe Sparkling Gelatine: { onion grated. 
“ee | cup cold water. : Stalk of celery. 
~ 1 pint rich stock, well seasoned. 2 cups cooked and chopped 


Juice of a lemon. yeal, chicken or other meats. 


Soak gelatine in the cold water five minutes. Add onion and 
celery to stock, and after boiling a few minutes, strain and pour 
over the softened gelatine. Add lemon juice and when the jell 
is beginning to set, mold in the meat. Slice and serve on platter. 


SPARKLING GELATINE 


This Knox meat loaf is frequently 
made from ‘left over” chicken or veal. 
It is one way to cut the “High Cost 
of Living.”” Many economical Desserts, 
Jellies, Salads and Puddings are made 
with Knox Gelatine. If you are not 
acquainted with them let us send you our 


Free Recipe Book 


Just send us your grocer’s name. 
We will mail it promptly.» Pint 
sample for 2-cent stamp and your 
grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 
312 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


Yellow Package 


Blue Package 
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w Tops GIVEN AWAY 
— ae 
Ao Pie MARCH 


Something new. You should have 
a birthday pillow, or make one up as a 
gift to your friend. Is this not a hand- 
some design for March? ‘The most 


appropriate birthday gift that we know 
of. The design is easily worked and beauti- 
ful when finished. Attractive oblong shape. 


i 


Your. BIRTHDAY MAKES 2a 


‘S dh oe ST ; We have a diffe desi 2 

Ae wos te e have a different design for each month, 

Cage ME Wor FOR, YOU showing the flower of the month and a little 
LONG YEARS 2c verse, and send both top and back (without 


ie) 


te eo 3) HEALTH AND } E93, 
eye 2k FOR. By ft = Nous 


face) to anyone sending us one new yearly 
subscription at 35e and and 5e extra. 


Address, stating month desired 


Woman’s World Magazine Co.,'°Zj. Sinton 
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Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Will Be Sent to You For a 
Year’s Trial 


More than 250,000 people have madea big saving ona 
igh-grade piano and a first-class organ in purchasing 
by the Cornish plan—and so can you. We offer to 
send you an instrument, freight paid if you wish, with 
9 the understanding that if it is not sweeter and richer in 
| tone and better made than any you can find elsewhere 
@ at very much more than we ask, you may at any time @ 
within a year send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, so that 
the trial will cost you absolutely nothing—you and 
S your friends to be the judge and we to find no fault @ 
4 with your decision, 


You Choose Your Own Terms | 
Take Three Years To Pay If Needed. The ® 


Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the maker prove his instrument and saves you the tidy sum that 
other manufacturers of high-grade instruments must charge to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send To You Free The New Cornish Book 


It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains everything you should 
know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other high-grade organ or piano anywhere on 
earth at as attractive a price. You should have this im- 

: Washington, N. J. 


inf ion bef ki election, Wu 
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~ keys pressed down. 
beginning of M. 2 the R. H. plays C, F, - 


The Study of Music 


By RUDOLF VON LIEBICH 


If interested in music, write Dr. von Liebich. 


Any question will be 


answered, if you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope 


A Lesson on Schumann’s ‘“Traeumerei’’ 


HERE is perhaps no single piano 
piece that is a greater favorite in 
America than the one which 
Woman’s Wor Lp presents to its readers 
this month. When you consider its his- 
tory, this is not surprising, as it is above 
all else a piece of home music. 

The story goes that, coming home one 
winter’s day, Schumann found a little 
wide-eyed girl sitting in front of the open 
door of a large wood stove, staring at the 
glowing embers. Asked why she was so 
quiet, she replied: “I see pictures in the 
fire.’ “Pictures of what, dearie?” 
“Pictures like my dreams,” the little one 
replied. Instantly this suggested music 
to Schumann’s mind, and this composi- 
tion, ‘‘ Dreaming,” was the result. 


the dotted half note F and holds the F_ 


key down while the foot makes 8 taps 
and fingers 5, 4, 3, 5 play the notes E, 
D, in M. 2, and C, F, in M. 3. Observe 
equally carefully the ties in measures 
6, 7; 10, 11; 14,. 153223, 245 ) Figures 
alone stand for fingers. Each X repre- 
sents a tap from your left foot. <A tap 
represents the value of an eighth note. 
When counting the measures, we take no 
notice of the fact that the first part (meas- 
ures 1 to 8) is played twice. M. 5, M. 9, 
M. 17 and M. 21 are all the same as M. 1. 
After M. 16 go back to the beginning of 
the piece and play measures 1, 2, 3 and 4 
and 1, in the order here named. The 
measure with the sign “> over it is M, 22, 
or it would be the 22d printed measure if 
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DREAMING 


M1 M.2 


og aah 


By ROBERT SCHUMANN 
M.4 M.S 
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Play measures 1,2,3,4; Play M.1 
: fan 
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EMEMBER that the letter M. stands 
for measure, and that letters be- 
tween or below the staves refer to scales. 
Capital letters (F, C, etc.) stand for 
major scales. Small letters (d and g) 
stand for minor scales. R. H. stands for 
right hand, L. H. means left hand. R.1 
(in measures 10 and 14) means play the 
black key with the R. H. thumb. The 
lines below the bass refer to the damper 
pedal, the pedal on the right side. The 
down stroke means: Press the pedal 
down. The horizontal line means: 
Keep the pedal down. The final up- 
stroke (|) means: Let the pedal up. It 
is used in this piece to sustain tones which 
cannot be sustained by keeping the piano 
For instance, at the 


only. The notes middle C and A below 
middle C are “held” (or sustained) by 
the pedal. 

By watching the fingering carefully, 
you will readily see what tied notes can 
be “held” by keeping the keys pressed 
down. In M. 2 the R. H. thumb plays 


all the measures were printed in full, 
which our limited space will not permit. 


Q®BSERVE the fingering with the 

greatest care. In M. 2, M. 8 and 
M. 24, two figures connected by a small 
curved line are assigned to one note. 
This means: Strike the key with the 
finger named first. Then, keeping the 
key down, exchange silently for the next 
finger named. Finally, compare care- 
fully the 17 taps after “g”’ with the 17 
taps after “‘d.”? Here you have the same 
music, first made up from the g minor 
scale: G, A, Bb, C, D, Eb, F#, G; sec- 
ondly, made up from the d minor scale: 
D, E, F, G, A, Bb, C#, D. Also compare 
M. 13 with M.1. M. 13 is the same (in 
the Bb major scale) as M. 1 in the F 
major scale. The first 6 taps of M. 23 
are the same as the first 6 taps of M. 3. 
In M. 13 and again in M. 16 the L. H. 
clef changes. Remember that the treble 
clef places middle C on the first added 
line below the staff; the base clef places 
middle C on the first added line above. 


At the request of many readers, next month we will review past lessons 


Simplicity Marks 
The Hats of the Spring 


variety in millinery styles for 

spring. On the contrary, it seems 
that hats are varied enough to give each 
individual a style of her own. But upon 
actual count, in classifying the models 
shown at any authoritative display, it 
transpires that a half dozen good shapes, 
“upon which endless variations are played, 
constitute ninety per cent of the whole 
aggregation. 

First, in point of smartness, come 
those shapes classed as sailors. There are 
sailors having very narrow brims, many 
with brims of medium width and a good 
number of wide-brimmed models. 

Crowns are moderately large, usually 
rounding at the top, but to be found, in 
rather rare instances, with what is called 
the square top. That is, the top is flat 
and sets on the side crown at 
right angles with it. Brims are 
sometimes flat, but oftener they 


N° ONE can complain of lack of 


1 


ward. x 
Next to the ANS 


sailor in numbers Ay 
come the elongated 

or boat-shaped tur- X\ 
bans. Sometimes they . 


have an upstanding cor- 
onet separate from the 
crown. Other turban mod- 
els have a plain band about 
the head and soft crowns joined 
to the upper edge of the band. 
Nearly all turban crowns are soft. 

There are many shapes with drooping 
brims, especially among hats for misses 
and children. They are modeled after 
the Panama which was featured so prom- 
inently in millinery for southern tourists. 
The brim occasionally droops all around 
but it is likelier to turn up sharply at one 
side. It may, in fact, curve up at any 
point becoming to the wearer. 

Then there are the three-cornered and 
four-cornered hats and the picturesque 
hats with wide brims drooping slightly at 
back and front, and, commanding atten- 
tion, are those in which the brim varies 
greatly in width, at different points. 
In these the narrow portion is about the 
face and the brim widens at the sides or 
at the back. 


SPRING millinery is gay with flowers 
and small fruits. These are in rich 
and brilliant colorings and wonderfully 
well made. It is to be a colorful season. 
Narrow ribbons are more plentifully 
used than for many years and decorative 
_ needlework on millinery is a new depar- 
ture which has loosened the purse strings 
of womankind and shows signs of be- 
coming a furore. 

A group of beautiful new hats for 
spring, embracing styles suited to every- 
one from grandmama to little sister, is 
pictured here. A description of each of 
them will serve to set forth the ruling 
ideas in the new styles. 

At the left, No. 1, one of the popular 
sailor shapes, is shown. It is made of 


By J CLIE-BORTOMLEY 


regimental blue silk-straw braid sewed 
over a very light frame of buckramette. 
The somewhat narrow brim rolls upward 
in an easy curve and is of uniform width 
all around. The crown is a scant puff of 
satin in the same color as the braid. 

Velvet ribbon, about two inches wide 
or even narrower, is hemmed along one 
edge. In this hem a fine wire is run. 
Bows of the wired ribbon are posed at the 
front, just left of the center and near the 
back of the brim. A close set cluster of 
small, colored silk flowers is set against 
the crown near the bow at the back and 
a-second cluster is set at the left side near 
the front. Except for these the hat is all 
in one color. 


THE SECOND hat is a similar shape, 
having a wider brim that curves up- 


ward ever so slightly. In this mode! the 
crown is of silk-straw braid which covers 
the top and extends down in points on the 
side crown which is covered with satin in 
the same color as the braid. The brim is 
also covered with satin which is folded 
over it with a little fullness, disposed in 
uneven plaits. 

Ribbon, not less than four inches wide, 
is used for trimming this model. It is 
wired at the edge, thus supporting the 
bow of two loops and two ends in the 
buoyant pose in which it is pictured. A 
wreath of tiny roses set close against the 
base of the crown, makes a lovely finish. 


AT No. 3 is made of sand-colored 
satin and brown braid. Itis a dome- 
shaped crown; the brim is'narrow and 
drooping at one side with an upturn at 
the left which widens and flares and is 
indented. Thesatin is fitted to the crown 
and brim by rows of shirrings. The un- 
derbrim is faced with the braid sewed on 
row afterrow. So much beautiful needle- 
work in the making of the hat takes the 
place of other decoration, and there is no 


trimming on this striking model other 
than a long, soft, beautifully marked 
single feather—a soft quill with the in- 
comparable shading and mottling 
achieved by great and mighty nature. 

Hats of this kind, having crowns and 
brims covered with shirred satin of scant 
fullness are a strong feature in spring 
millinery. 


THE SMART turban, No. 4, in battle- 

ship gray braid has a round crown 
and an upturned brim, faced with shirred 
taffeta ribbon, edged with a narrow fancy 
metal galloon. 

Extending over the crown from the 
base at the back and front, two lengths of 
the taffeta ribbon, brought to the top and 
tied in a knot with spreading ends, that 
reminds one of a bird in flight. They are 

wired to stand out al 
each side. A little nose- 
gay of forget-me-nots, 
berries, and tiny buds is 
3 perched against the 
é crown, providing a fas- 
cinating touch of color. 
Battleship gray is of 
a lighter tone than its 
name is apt to suggest. 


SPECIALISTS in children’s 

millinery have given much 
serious attention to the head- 
gear of small ladies this 
spring, in order to provide a 
diversity of styles for them. 
Many shapes are simply mini- 
atures of those made for 
grown-ups. Among all of 
them, those with drooping 
brims and bonnetlike outlines 
prove to be the most satis- 
factory for the little miss 
younger than seven years. 

A pretty bonnet type is 
shown in picture No. 5. It 
is made of pink crepe-de-chine 
over a light frame of buck- 
ramette. The crepe is stretched 
smoothly over the top of the crown and 
allowed to wrinkle about the base. The 
brim is covered with the crepe, having 
shirred tucks run in at intervals of one 
and one-half inches all around. 

A bow and ends of satin ribbon on the 
left side, at the back, and a single posey 
posed at the right front complete this 
winsome model. 


OR ELDERLY women many grace- 
ful shapes have been designed that 
fill the requirements for this class of mil- 
linery. These hats are light in weight, of 
soft materials and fit well. Black pre- 
dominates, although hats of similar char- 
acter are made up in several of the richer 
colors. No. 6 shows a turbanlike toque 
made of narrow silk-straw braid and 
trimmed with a wing and rosette of the 
braid combined with satin. 

This brim turns up directly from the 
face, but the stiffness is relieved by the 
slightly three-cornered shape which may 
be accented more or less strongly as it is 
becoming. 


Little people need 
no urging to care for 
their teeth with 


COCGATES 


mo: RIBBON 
DENTAL CREAM 


The delicious favor makes 
its twice-a-day use a treat, 
not a task, 


Both children and grown- 
ups profit by its whole- 
some, antiseptic cleansing 
—that cleans the teeth 
thoroughly without injur- 
ious grit to scratch the 
enamel and cut the gums. 


Set your family the exam- 
ple by regular use of this 
friend of “Good Teeth— 
Good Health.” 


COLGATE & CO, 
Dept. O—199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
Makers of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap—luxure 
tous, lasting, refined 


@ this cou- 

Boe pon with 4c 

in stamps and 

we will mail you 

a trial tube and 

our booklet “Dental 
Hygiene.” 


A Charming Style 
ForWomen and Misses 


Wonderful Value 


No, 6455—Women'sor 
Misses’ Dress Hat of 
imported hemp 
sailor rim with « 
slight droop,round 
crown, trimmed in 
front with high loop 
and ends of all silk rib 
bon. A wreath of small 
roses, forget-me-nots 
and foliage around 


Bargains. 
It’s Free 


back of hat. Alice blue, “ 
old rose, burnt, black, navy, 
brown, white, sand and red; § 
also black trim- 
med in Alice 
blue and rose. 
Special Price . . 


$4 594 


_ Edison Phonograph 
on Free Trial 


right to your own home. En- 
tertain your family and your 
friends. Send it back at our 
expense if you don’t want to 
keep it. A few dollars a 
month now pays for a gen- 
uine Edison at Rock- Bot- 
tom prices and without even 
interest on monthly payments. 
Send today tor our beautiful 
Free Edison Catalog. A postalora 
letter is enough. Butsendit atonce. Write today. 


F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
3014 Edison Block Chicago, Ulinois 


Every Mother’s Baby Book 


Ihave reared fe strong enkcre and womanhood 39 ae 
hhildren, ano being anxious for every woman to learn 
healthful methoas, I will send my 64-page BABY BOOK con- 
taining all necessary information for Sc to cover handling an 
tage. As one of every two babies dies in infancy, every wo- 
book which has been edited by three leading 
c and I will mail book in plain wrapper. 


70-35th St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


ran should order m:; 
doctors. Send only 


MRS. ROSENA HILL, 
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’Most Everyone 
Needs Bran 


Our foods are too fine without 
it. That's why so many folks 
take drugs. 


Pettijohn found a way to make 
bran food delightful. He took soft 
wheat with a tender bran and 
rolled And he made these 
flakes, rich and luscious, conceal- 
ing 25 per cent of bran. 


It's a breakfast dainty of the 
finest sort. Yet it acts the same as 
clear bran which folks don’t like. 
It's the best way to right living. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We’ll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (826) 


Just Six Minutes 


to Wash a Tubful? q 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
run thatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quicktime. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 


30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If you areresponsible, 
youcan try it first.. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wondersit performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- #iy 
els of letters telling iy 
how it saves work j 
and worry. Soldonlittle payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ace should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 

508 Court St., Binghamton, N.Y. Ifyou 
ee in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Lo.. 355 Yonge St.. Toronto, Canada. 


WOMEN avn 
CHILDREN 


Can cut down the family 

meat bills and put money in 

the bank besides, by raising 

chickens. ‘The easiest iva 
to handle the business and make 
the most money, is to use the 


SURE HATCH 


INCUBATOR 


No experience necessary. Most of our sales are new 
people going into poultry raising. We send with each 
machine full instructions, and our Uncle Sam Poultry Book, 
which tells how to manage the chicken business. 

More than 75% of the poultry crop is raised by 
women and children. The waste from the kitchen will 
feed a good-sized flock. The Sure Hatch isa first-class incu- 
bator at a low price, guaranteed 10 years; sent freight paid 
on 60 days trial; your money back if not as represented, 


SEND AT ONCE FOR FREE CATALOG. 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. 
BOX 34 Fremont, Nebraska 


Valuable, 100-page poultry data-book—just off the press—tells 


What Will You Plant? 


SAMUEL ARMSTRONG HAMILTON 
Article II.—Flowers 


the mind of the true flower lover 

new visions of flowers, past and to 
come. One of the secrets of success with 
flowers is the perennial interest which 
plant-love stirs; all past failures are for- 
gotten, and we see before us merely the 
promise of the future. 

There need be few failures with flowers 
if a simple rule be followed: do not at- 
tempt more than your garden resources 
will permit. ‘Failure with the garden 
does not mean, necessarily, the inability 
to make certain things grow; but often 
it spells the inability to decide what 
should be grown to suit the special condi- 
tions. There are hard and fast rules how 
to grow certain flowers, as to the soil and 
culture, water and drainage, but none as 
to your own garden scheme. That you 
must plan according to your limitations. 
If well done, your garden will be a success. 

The simple plan is best for the small 
home, as well as the more extensive one. 
This does not mean that you must grow 
only the old, out-of-date flowers or 
only a few of them. It means that there 
must not be any overcrowding or jun- 
gling of the plants where the space is lim- 
ited. A few things done well is a good 
motto in gardening as in other activities. 


Ts COMING of spring incites in 


A Natural Division 


‘THE GARDEN naturally divides it- 

self into the annual and the peren- 
nial, both of which may be had in even 
the smallest home plot. ‘There are cer- 
tain situations which naturally suggest 
themselves for the perennial flowers, 
those which grow more beautiful under 
good culture from year to year. The 
plantings along the house which have be- 
come known as “foundation plantings” 
always should, be of perennial flowers or 
shrubs, with a judicial admixture of some 
of the smaller conifers, such as the 
Mugho Pine. These are intended to 
cover the ugly two feet of stone or con- 
crete foundation. 

What to use for foundation planting 
depends upon which side of the house the 
planting is done. If the house faces east, 
with a front porch, make along the front 
a two-foot border, in which set French 
Hybrid Perennial Phlox of not more than 
two colors in a width of twenty-five feet 
or less, set out thus: * x * x *. Good 
varieties are Europa, white with pink 
eye; Frau Anton Buchner, pure white; 
Manzelbrunnen, soft pink; Tragedie, car- 
mine; W. C. Egan, violet; and Asia, deli- 
cate mauve. At the porch columns, if 
there be no flowering vines, plant the 
large-flowering clematis, for blooming 
vines, but if there be necessity for shade 
or screening, use the aristolochia, or 
Dutchman’s Pipe, which is the best for 
the purpose. Good clematis are Jack- 
mani, blue; Henryi, white; Boskoop 
Seedling, lavender; Ville de Lyon, red. 

If the space between the front porch 
and the street is more than twenty feet, 
you may make the front border four feet 
wide, and in front of the phlox allow 
room for an annual border, to be changed 
each year. This adds variety to the ef- 
fect. Good plants for this annual 
border are geraniums and petunias, and 
these varieties: 

Geraniums—S. A. Nutt, red; Beaute 
Poitevine, salmon; Mme. Recamier, 
white; Mme. Jaulin, pink. 

Petunias—Achille, white and purple; 
Clio, crimson; Irene, red; Snowball, white. 


Where to Make Flower Beds 


sure the latter, dig in each year a good 
dressing of well-rotted manure, or com- 
posted leaves and vegetable litter, and 
use bone-meal or a good commercial fer- 
tilizer as a top-dressing. You can get 
good results only by keeping up the fer- 
tility of the soil. 

Nothing is to be gained by setting the 
plants out in the beds and borders too 
soon. Hardy plants can be set out as 
soon as the soil can be worked. But the 
annual and bedding plants should not be 
set out until the soil is warm and all 
danger of frost is past. 

Do not crowd your plants. Consider 
their size when matured, and do not pre- 
vent their development by overcrowding 
in the beds and borders. Look to the 
drainage, keep off the insects and plant- 
diseases, and supply water when needed. 


The North Planting 


[N THE north border along the house 
- there must be set plants which will do 
well with little or no sunshine. There is 
nothing more satisfactory than our 
native hardy ferns, with ‘‘undergrowth”’ 
plants or flowers which will do well in 
the shade. These ferns can be dug up 
now in the woods, roots and all, and 
planted in the north border, or can be 
had from any good plant dealer. The 
best ferns are, for the back row, Asple- 
nium, Dicksonia or Aspidium; for the 
second row, Adiantum and Woodsia. 
These should be set two feet apart in zig- 
zag fashion, between them plant lily- 
of-the-valley, epimediums, hepatica. 


Peonies on the West 


ON THE west side of the house, if the 

outlook permits of it, is a good place 
to make your peony border, as this will 
make a good foundation screen as well. 
Peonies must have a sunny location. 
Some good:ones are Asa Gray, lilac; Dr. 
Caillot, rose; Felix Caroussa, red; Fes- 
tiva Maxima, white. If the border for 
these is specially prepared, dug two feet 
deep, and drained, it will need little or 
nothing done to it for years. Do not set 
the plants too close—three feet atthe 
start will cause the plants to touch at the 
end of six years. Annuals may be put in 
intervening space until it is covered by 
peonies. Any of the lilies, gladioli or iris 
Germanica would answer the purpose. 


The South for Cut Flowers 


HE SOUTH side of the house should 
be reserved for the planting of those 
plants which are grown for their possi- 
bilities as cut flowers and other decora- 
tive features. Here should be placed 
varieties which will stand the full sun- 
shine and heat of the day, either annuals 
orperennials. Itisa good plan, when the 
space will warrant, to make a combined 
annual and perennial border. This can 
be done when it can have a width of six 
feet or more. 
In this south border, which will act as 
a foundation planting as well, put a few 
of the taller plants at the back along the 
house. These should be perennial, and 
hollyhocks, foxglove, larkspur, hardy 
asters and chrysanthemums, astilbe and 
campanula are good. In front of these 
use such as anchusa, anemonies, colum- 
bines, boltonia, coreopsis, feverfew, 
doronicum, gaillardia, iris, phlox, garden 
pinks, primroses, scabiosa and violas. 
All of these make good cut-flowers, and 
are equally good for ornamenting the 
beds and borders. 
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All Sure to Bloom and Bloom All Summer 


Clothilde Soupert, delicate variegated. 
Etoile de France, the reddest of reds, 


Kaiserin Victoria, vob ina big white. 
Hermosa, the popular pink. 
La France, beautiful rosy pink. 
Yellow Cochet, the best yellow. 
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Our 1915 catalog, ‘‘Floral Gemsa,”’ showing | 
over 200 flowers in natural colors, sent ‘FREE 


McGregor Bros. Co., Box 600 Springfield, O. 
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guaranteed to reach you tappodal growing condition, 


—— ROSE COLLECTION 
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met Ee pend Grandest Pink 
Edward Mawley, Dazzling Crimson £ 
Lady Pirrie, Yellow and Pink 3 
Margaret, Delicate Blush 
Melody, Golden Yellow 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the‘ ‘Divine 
Flower,’’ all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize- Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, = = 25c, 


6 Beautiful Coleus, - - = = 25c, 
3 Flowering Cannas - © = = 25c. 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, = + 25c, 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, - - + + 25c. 
10 Lovely Gladioli, + « + - « a 


10 Superb Pansy Plants, <- 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all difterent, toc. 
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satisfaction. Oncc a customer, always one. Catalog Free, 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Boz 777 Springfield, Ohio 
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ZF son. The best of new- 
f“ er and standard varieties of 
splendid types and beauty. 


Here is the variety list: 
America __ Bernice (Ill) 
Black’s 113 
Early Pink Evaline 
Independence 
Maude Meadowvale 
Mrs. Frances King 
Violet King 
Fine large bulbs; a rare 
bargain to flower lovers. 
Easy to grow and sure to 
bloom. Beautiful catalog 

with each order. Address 


lowaSeedCo.., Dept. X, Des Moines, Ia. 
2a WHY PAY TWO PRICES FOR FENCES? 


Buy nee trom our Cea Hundreds of exolusiye 


styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron guaranteed Fences 
for every purpose; Gates, etc. 8G>Write for FreeCata- 
log, First Order and Early Buyers’ Offer! 


WARD MFG, CO. 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert of 707 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
book entitled “‘White Diarrhoea and How to Cure 

It.’’ This book contains scientific facts on white diarrhoea 
andtells how to prepare a wenee home solution that cures 
this terrible disease over night and actually raises 98 per 
cent of every hatch. All poultry raisers should certainly 
write Mr. Reefer for one 33 these valuable FREE books, 


140 Ege tncubator and 140 
Chick Brooder both for 


Made of California Redwood, covered H 
with asbestos and galvanized iron, cop- a 
per tanks, double walls, self-regulating, Hf 
complete, ready to use. 30 days trial. 
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BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1915 


true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, poultry 
houses, etc. Price 15c. Money back if not satisfied. 
Cc. C. Shoemaker, Box 927, Freeport, Hl. 
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b Gladioli 


158 Ward St., Decatur.Ind. © 


Over 200 pages; with many colored plates of fowls . 


Freight Paid East of Both for | 


beginner how to avoid costly errors—experience of successful 


tion, Write for Free Catalog. yy” 
ij Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box 16 —= Racine, UWis, 


| MoneyMakingPoultry 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure 
bred chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize 
winners. Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices: 

oldest _farm. 


In addition to these there are special 
purpose flowers, and those which require 
locations specially made for them. Of 
these the foremost, in point of beauty 
and popularity, are the sweet peas, the 
finest of all the annuals. 


breeders—how they started, grew, etc., Free to you. 

Simplifies poultry-keeping—gives explicit instructions how to 
make money with hens, show birds—how to get 100% hatches— 
invaluable for— 

BEGINNERS, FARMERS AND FANCIERS 

Book contains pictures of 30 poultry houses—tells best way to 
market fowl; describes America’s largest line of guaranteed incu- 
bators, brooders, hovers, etc. 


THE QUESTION of flower beds for the 

small home-grounds is one _ that 
should be deftly handled. The smaller 
the lawn or grass-plot the more necessity 


Robert Essex Incubator Co. 


CHARMING | PLANTS 


Iucluding Roses, Begouia 


ete. $1. 20 postpaid. 7 packag 
liant annual Flower Seeds, big Plant 
and Seed Catalog for 14c postage. 


fiuncreds ot special offers 
iPer Pkg. and Unt in. .Surplus seeds and plants 
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fine large catalog and bargain list, mailed free. 


1OWA SEED CO., Dept. X, Des Moines, lowa 


14-C Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
87-N Barclay St., New York City 


for keeping it free from incumbrances. 
Never make a flower bed in the center of 
a small lawn. The flowers should be 
along the fences and- buildings, under 
the trees (shade-loving ones) and in the 
corners. The center-bed is a thing of 
beauty only when used to divide or cut 
up a space which is too large in propor- 
tion to its surroundings. 

The soil for the beds and borders 
should be the best obtainable. It should 
be deep, and filled with humus. To in- 


They should, in 
the small home grounds, have a perma- 
nent location. They should be planted 
in trenches excavated to a depth of at 
least eighteen inches. All the subsoil and 
rubbish should be thrown out, and the 
good top soil saved. In the bottom of the 
trench put two or three inches of mineral 
rubbish, such as broken stone, cinders 
from the furnace, or gravel the size of an 
egg. On this the good soil is put and 
filled to the top of the trench. 


FREE. H: M.JON 


ES CQO., Box 64, Des Moines, lowa; 
are properly ven- 
ee: Sanitary 


Perfection Coops iiszi,"s: ni tary 


Weasel and Skunk proof. Made euneclptecaiea rized 
iron. Write today for circular and Special Prices. 
Perfection Metal Brood Coop Co. 

Box 47-G 


Fine 30th Anniversary Catalog : 


Warsaw, Ill. 
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The Man Who Wasn’t Wise 


Continued from page 4 


them by with well assumed indifference 
they filled him with a pleasurable glow 
that increased rather than lessened as 
time wenton. Flattered, despite himself, 
and full of eagerness to start on the jour- 
ney, his thoughts ran ahead of the rapidly 
moving taxi. He’d make the old man 
like him, he’d make himself indispensa- 
ble, but there should be no cringing on 
his part; he’d win through without that. 


THE STOPPING of the taxi at the sta- 

tion put an end to his dreams, and 
suddenly conscious of the letters in his 
hand he glanced hastily at them before 
thrusting them into his pocket. Bills all 
of them—no, not all. One envelope, 
smaller than the rest, attracted his atten- 
tion. There was a little pale-green frog 
stamped on the back. ‘Where had he 
seen a little pale-green frog sitting gayly 
under a mushroom, armed with a pen? 
He straightened himself quickly. Why, 
it was Lydia’s note paper, and Lydia had 
written to him. His heart smote him. 
He had not thought to send her a line the 
previous day, but had scratched off a 
little letter that morning, which he had 
already posted. It would reach her by 
breakfast on the morrow. He turned the 
envelope. Usually she wrote a good, 
clear hand, quite remarkable for one of 
her age, but the superscription that 
met his eyes was blurred and badly 
formed. The precious missive looked as 
if it had been dropped in the wet by some 
careless postman. 

In an instant the note was out of its 
case. It had evidently been written at 
fever heat for the lines straggled pitifully 
across the page, the ink was smeared, 
and blots showed everywhere. But no 
careless postman had wrought such 
havoc. The paper, too, was oddly blis- 
tered. Suddenly Murray understood. 
Those little raised places on the paper 
were traces of tears—a child’s tears—his 
child’s. He read the crooked words with 
a strangling feeling in his throat. 


Dear Bestest FATHER—It’s awefull hear 
without you. Please take me away very 
quick. Ime sorry to make you do a 
*cidal thing but my heart is brakeing. 
Your loveing mizzerabul 
LypIa. 


He crushed the note in his hand, un- 
heeding the voice of the chauffeur de- 
manding his fare, and telling him he 
would have to hurry if he wanted to make 
the train. But if he was motionless his 
thoughts raced with lightning speed. 
What should he do? Stay, or go? If he 
stayed he could reach Lydia by ten 
o’clock that night, and bring her back in 
the morning. Never mind Alicia’s 
scorn; they’d be together and the future 
might take care of itself. He’d do his 
best, asking advancement of no man. 
Advancement, why, if he stayed with 
Lydia, Hamilton might snuff him out 
completely; his power was so far-reach- 
ing. On the street he had the reputation 
of being a good hater, of never forgetting 
an affront, and it would be an affront, if 
he, Murray, should back out at this last 
moment. Stay, or go? Stay, or go? If 
he went? The witchery of the little silver 
streams and the loveliness of June leafage 
flashed before his eyes. He thought of 
the long days in the open, of the pleasant 
evenings in the luxuriant camp, of the 
good talk that would go on there. Cary 
was a noted story teller, and Lansing had 
a keen wit of his own; old Hamilton, too, 
would unbend in the genial intimacy and 
give them priceless bits of information. 
How could he give up such advantages? 
He’d be a fool to miss them. Besides, he 
told himself swiftly, nothing could really 
dampen Lydia’s sunny spirits; she would 
soon become accustomed to her aunt’s 
ways, and it was only for a short time. 
It was natural, of course, that she should 
miss him at first. No, no, he couldn’t 
stay. He’d telegraph from New Haven— 
that would delight her, and he’d send her 
a post-card whenever they stopped. It 
was best to go. He had quite decided. 


ND NONE too soon. The train was 
already in motion as he sprang on the 
private car and the next moment lurched 
into the great man’s presence, flushed, 
disheveled and panting out an excuse for 
his tardiness. His host was seated with 
an open paper in his hand, he nodded 
curtly to the new-comer and _ said, 


“Tow do you do, sir’—he had an old- 
fashioned way of saying sir—after which 
he turned to the news. The greeting of 
the others—Cary, Lansing, and a pleas- 
ant-faced secretary—held only a sub- 
dued cordiality. ‘‘ Well, you’ve put your 
foot into it,’? Lansing declared irritably, 
a little later, “order may be. heaven’s 
first law, but punctuality is the old man’s; 
woe to the person who keeps him waiting. 
It’s to be hoped he’ll thaw out by and by.”’ 

Such a beginning, plainly, had its dis- 
advantages, and Murray, having no de- 
sire for conversation, hastily followed his 
host’s example. But he could not read. 
Instead of the printed matter he could 
only see Lydia’s face wearing the sud- 
denly-grown-older look, with tears in her 
eyes, great tears that brimmed over and 
clouded her whole world. Still holding 
the paper before him as a screen from the 
other inmates of the car he glanced out of 
the window. But her face was every- 
where, blotting out the beauty of the 
summer land, and above the noise of the 
swiftly moving train her voice came to 
him, crying: “It’s awful here without 
you.” The wheels caught the words and 
ground them out unceasingly—‘‘ awful— 
here—without—you—” “‘awful—here— 
without—you—”’ and every instant the 
distance widened between her little, 
breaking heart and his sorrowing, shame- 
stricken one. Suddenly he saw his way 
clear. He would leave the train at its 
first stop, catch one going back, then go 
to Alicia’s and get his little child. 


E GOT to his feet and stumbled 

aéross the car to where his host sat 

in his deep-cushioned chair; the others 

had withdrawn to the observation plat- 
form to chat over their cigars. 

“Mr. Hamilton,” he said, thickly, “I 
am very sorry—lI regret—that is, I mean, 
I should like to return to town.” 

The great man looked up from his read- 
ing, his keen, dark eyes, that seemed to 
penetrate men and their motives, taking 
a pitiless scrutiny of the troubled face. 

“Are you ill?”’ he asked, not unkindly. 

“No, no, not ill; I merely want to go 
back.” ‘ 

The watchful eyes, that had softened 
momentarily, grew hard and cold under 
the frowning brows. 

“You are at perfect liberty to go, sir. 
My guests are never detained by force. 
The train reaches Harbridge in about 
twenty minutes, there you may leave us. 
Good-day.’’ 

He turned back to his paper, but the 
young man still lingered, fighting with 
himself. 

“T can’t go like this,”’ he blurted out, 
*““my actions must seem singular to you— 
discourteous——” 


R. HAMILTON made an impatient 
gesture as if brushing away a per- 


sistent fly, though it had no effect on the | 


speaker. 

“T am not unmindful of the honor you 
did me,” Murray continued hurriedly, ‘I 
appreciate it fully, but I ought to have 
declined your invitation. 
so carried away by the thought of what 
my association with you would mean to 
others that I forgot my little girl. I was 
willing to leave her with her aunt, who 
does not understand children, while I 
went off to enjoy myself.’ 

The great man tossed his paper on the 
table and began to drum with his fingers 
on the arms of his chair—always a dan- 
gerous sign with him—and still the eager 
voice did not falter. 

**We—she and I—had planned a little 
trip for next week, but I pushed that off 
until later. I deliberately broke my 
word in order not to miss what you had 
to give—the luxuries of this’’—he indi- 
cated the rich appointments about him— 
“and of your camp up yonder. I let her 
make the sacrifice. I did not regard it as 
a sacrifice on her part Oh, if one’s base 
enough to put his own pleasures first, he 
can easily convince himself of anything. 
Then, this noon’s mail brought a note 
from her which I overlooked in my impa- 
tience to reach you. I only read it out- 
side of the station. I had time enough 
then to do as she asked; she wanted me 
with her—she wanted me back. And I— 
the lure of what you offered was strong- 
est, I came to you instead. That was why 
I was late.” 
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The first special WOMAN’S WORLD excursion will leave 
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The sweetness and flavor of Carnation Milk, which you 
will regard as delicious after you have tried it several times, 
are due to a more concentrated flavor of the butterfat and 


other milk solids. 


This is caused by the removal of part of the water, 
through evaporation and by the sterilization. 
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Cooking 


sete See the Carnation Milk exhibits when you go to the Panama-Pacific 
3 International Exposition in San Francisco—consisting of a herd of 


one hundred head of contented cows from Car- 
nation Stock Farm, and a complete condensery 
in operation. Also exhibited in the Westfield 
Division in the Palace of Pure Foods. Ask for 
Carnation Milk in the dining cars, 


If youare not going to the Panama Expositions, 
send today for our new booklet, ‘‘The Story of 
Carnation Milk,’’ containing choice recipes. Try 
a small can for your coffee—and a tall can for 
cooking. Your grocer is your Carnation Milkman. 
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He drew the little note from its envel- 
ope and, stooping, placed it in the great 
man’s hand. then he stood up again. 

“She’s only eight and a quarter,’ he 
said, huskily; “‘and there are just the two 
of us. Her mother died five years ago.” 


"THE TRAIN went pounding on. 

Lansing’s laugh came floating back 
from the platform; it sounded jolly and 
commonplace, as if his world held no such 
perishable things as a man’s word and a 
child’s little trusting heart. In the silence 
that hung heavy between ‘the two in the 
car the great man unfolded the blistered 
paper, and read the blurred contents. It 
took him. a very long time. 

“What does she mean by ’cidal?” he 
demanded at last, his searching eyes 
looking straight into the brown ones 
above him, as if he would find the answer 
to his question there even if the tongue 
framed a different kind. 

Gordon Murray, however, did not 
withhold the truth. Without mentioning 
Alicia’s name he explained swiftly that 
the child had overheard the word used by 
her elders. 

“Oh, I agreed fast enough that it 
would be suicidal to miss the opportun- 
ity,” he said, his voice full of self- 
loathing. “It wasa golden onetome. I 
told myself to ease my conscience, that I 
was going on the trip for my child’s sake, 
but I knew that wasalie. I was going for 
my own pleasure, and the joy of being 
able to swagger among my fellows.” 

**Suicidal,’? Mr. Hamilton cried, seiz- 
ing on the information with an amused 
chuckle, “‘The clever little minx! Yet, 
by her own showing, she pushes you on to 
destruction. The power that lies in a 
child’s hand He was quiet an in- 
stant, gazing before him. Then he 
shifted his position and laughed dryly; 
two boards rubbed together would have 
given a merrier, more human sound. 
“Yes, suicidal is the word the majority 
would have used in the matter. I know 
what even a nod of mine means to the 
small fry.” 

He looked again at his companion, and 
another expression replaced the gimlet 
qualities of his eyes. 

“Tt is true that your visit to Idle Ease 
might have proved a golden opportunity 
for you. I don’t mind telling you now 
that it was a sort of probation so far as 
you were concerned, though no one knew 
this but myself. I have noticed you fora 
long time, sir—you are like someone I 
knew in the past—someone—we won’t 
go into that—and I hoped you might fit 
into a place nearme. I am old, and often 


very lonely, and I want a man who is 
young, fearless, honest, to lean upon. I 
can give much, but he must give in re- 
turn. It’s character I’m seeking.” 


GORDON MURRAY was silent. He 

had nothing to say. From outside 
Lansing’s laugh came again, boisterous, 
light-hearted, and the wheels kept on 
their unceasing refrain. 

“It’s common talk, I know, that I can 
buy up half this country, with Europe 
thrown into the bargain,’’ the gruff voice 
near him resumed, ‘“‘I’m accounted rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. But I tell 
you that’s false. I am not rich. Is love 
so little a thing in these days that men 
leave it out of their reckoning? I’ve gone 
hungry for it all my life because I put 
gold first. And my gold now is powerless 
to buy me one spark of real affection. I’d 
give my wealth willingly—vast as it is— 
to own, as you do, the heart love of a little 
child. Go—go to her.” 

He thrust the note into the young 
man’s hand and turned his face to the 
window. He looked broken and old— 
older than even his long tale of years jus- 
tified—and very, very lonely. Murray 
moved silently away. He himself had 
missed his opportunity, yet he was with- 
out regret. The wheels no longer uttered 
those haunting words—instead, each 
revolution was a happy sound in anew 
chorus: ‘‘Going—to—her—going—to— 
her.”? And Harbridge was close at hand. 
That was what the locomotive’s shrill cry 
meant, the cry that flung itself into the 
glowing sky where the clouds were turn- 
ing slowly from white to tenderest rose. 
Har-bridge! Gordon Murray knew bet- 
ter. It meant the place where love could 
begin again. 

“Murray,” the great man’s voice rang 
out sharply. He had risen, and taken a 
step in the other’s direction. ‘“‘ Murray, 
I say, what’s to prevent your bringing 
Lydia to Idle Ease? I'll wait for you in 
Boston until Thursday night, and you 
two can join the car there. We’ll take 
the best care of her—you and I—the very 
best. Will you come. Or are you afraid 
Tl cut you out?” 

“Tl risk that, ““Gordon Murray cried 
with his boyish, confident laugh, “‘and 
we'll come fast enough. Oh! we’ll have 
the time of our lives—Lydia and I.” 

“And I,” Nathan Hamilton added. 
He put his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder with a smile—it was a very 
human, very winning smile, and gave 
him a little shove, ‘‘Go—go to her,’’ he 
said. 

Then the train stood still. 


The Doctor’s Story 


Continued from page 10 


traveler tells a new one; we exchanged 
memories of the Bristol Maid; I warned 
her against the water in India—for I 
knew where she was going. She would 
make straight for Delhi and the mosque 
of Jumma Musjid. Something told me 
she would want to see, first of all, the 
spot Uncle Ebenezer had loved. And I 
was right. 


J SHALL never forget how Delhi 

looked and smelled and sounded the 
day I got there. It was the close of the 
great feast of Ramadan. Since long be- 
fore dawn the Great Trunk road had been 


like a living river with the faithful mov- 


ing in to celebrate the festival. Every 
Mohammedan house in the city had burst 
into bloom; great garlands of flowers 
were festooned from windows and bal- 
conies; the fragrance of them mingled 
with the odor of cooking from the food 
pedlars’ stoves and the smell of the 
streets, dusty under thousands of shuf- 
fling feet. 

““T was not certain when Hester would 


reach Delhi, for ’'d not heard from her. 


directly; but all day long, as I watched 
the crowds, I was looking at them through 
her eyes. A dozen times I caught myself 
pointing out to her something in the 
streets; when a cannon boomed from the 
fort I explained to her that the feast of 
Ramadan was finished and cautioned her 
to keep. out of the way of the rush that 
would follow when all those thousands 
made for the food-stalls and cafés to 
break their long hunger. It is curious 
how happy I was that day! At dusk I 
drifted up toward the mosque of Jumma 
Musjid. Earlier in the day I had seen the 
great courtyard of the mosque filled with 
the orderly ranks of the faithful at their 


devotions, their faces toward the west, 
their bodies kneeling and bending as if 
they were all pulled by one string, as 
Uncle Ebenezer had said. But now the 
ceremony of the day was over, the rejoic- 
ing and the wild hilarity of the evening 
had begun. 


OE ALL the Delhi nights this one 


tingles most with possibilities. 
Anything may happen in the feverish 
crowd. I had intended to keep out of the 
thick of things, but before I realized it I 
found myself borne through the arcades 
into the courtyard of the mosque. The 
place was seething. Most of the faithful 
had finished their picnic meal and were 
folding up their prayer-rugs preparatory 
to moving on to the cafés and the houses 
of their friends. Darkness had fallen, but 


torches bobbed as thick as glow-worms. 


on a June night; here and there under the 
arcades winked an eye of light from a food 
pedlar’s portable stove; and already fire- 
works were being sent up from the city 
wall. I stepped up into a doorway under 
one of the cloisters to get out of the 
crush, and a moment later I congratu- 
lated myself on my position, for the in- 
evilable had happened. A crowd of young 
Mohammedan bloods near the fountain 
in the middle of the courtyard began to 


surge and shout around a luckless Hindu ~ 


who had brushed against one of their 
number. In two minutes the trivial affair 
had swelled to a riot. Mussulman and 
Brahman rallied joyously to the call of 
their brethren; and the discreet made for 
the shelter of the cloisters. 

“In the midst of the tumult someone 
upset the stove of a pedlar who had taken 
his stand directly in front of the mosque 
at the foot of the great flight of marble 


steps. The burning coals fell upon a heap 
of prayer-rugs. They were of dry mat- 
ting and blazed up instantly, lighting the 
big central archway of the mosque until 
every detail stood out. ‘The red sand- 
stone shone with coppery highlights; 
the startled pigeons in their niches be- 
came silver statuettes. And with her 
back to a pillar stood Hester Winfield. 


sel FELT my mouth and throat go dry 
with astonishment and fear. At 
any instant that crazy crowd might surge 
up the steps and crush her. But when 
the rugs blazed higher I knew that Hester 
had not the slightest fear for herself. She 
was leaning forward, regarding the scene, 
and there was in every line of her nothing 
but an intent and rapturous interest. I 
saw her lean forward and drink in the 
scene below her with a sort of starved 
avidity. The folks of Lebanon would not 
have known her; she was transformed, 
glowing, quivering with delight. As the 
light struck on her strong, thin face it 
took on a sudden resemblance to Uncle 
Ebenezer that amazed me. All at once, in 
that instant, I understood Hester Win- 
field as I had never understood her be- 
fore. In the light of that hot, outlandish 
scene, I saw the bare, starved, gray life 
of Lebanon; and I saw the soul of Hester, 
thirsty and hungry, with the thirst and 
hunger for color and life and movement 
inherited from the race that bore Uncle 
Ebenezer. But unlike him she had been 
endowed with something stronger than a 
passion for the highways of the world; 
something of granite and gold was in the 
soul of Hester. And there in the dark- 
ness, in the vile-smelling cloister of a 
heathen temple, I bared my head to the 
finest woman I have ever known. 

“TI saw that the fire would soon burn 
out and I began to shout, ‘Hester! Hes- 
ter! I wanted to tell her to stay where 
she was until I got to her; though she was 
not a hundred feet away she could not 
hear me in that uproar. A Mussulman 
beside me in the doorway rolled his eyes 
at me as if to ask what new martyr I pro- 
claimed. The next instant the crowd 
gave way a little and I slipped along the 
cloisters. But I had not set my foot on 
the steps of the mosque when the flames 
suddenly subsided; the mosque of Jumma 
Musjid slid back into darkness; and the 


face of Hester, with its amazing smile, 
retreated into the velvet blackness. 
a | DODGED under elbows and be- 
tween fighting knees and at last 
gained the top of the steps. I groped 
along the whole front of the mosque, feel- 
ing in every niche and doorway, calling 
as I searched. She was not there. I fig- 
ured that she had slipped into the clois- 
ters and left the square. I searched the 
narrow lane at the side of the mosque, I 
looked down each street leading from the 
square, I beat for hours up and down, but 
I did not find her. Next morning I made 
a systematic search of all the places, 
hotels and so on, where an American 
woman would most likely be found. 
There was no trace of her. I waited for 
my mail to be forwarded; but in it there 
were no home letters, and no word from 
Hester. At last, sorely disappointed, I 
was obliged to join my ship. Ina week I 
sailed for home. 

“The moment I got out of the Lebanon 
stage I went straight to my sisters for the 
gossip of the village. 

“And so,’ I said, after I caught up 
with the news of the family, ‘Hester Win- 
field went traveling, did she? Queer how 
I saw her in Delhi, wasn’t it? But I for- 
got—you don’t know about that. There 
was a row between Mussulmans and 
Hindus, and in the midst of it I saw Hes- 
ter. She was standing on the steps of 
the mosque 

“T never got any farther. Over the 
faces of my two sisters a look of white 
horror spread. The silence seemed to 
freeze between them and me. 

“*What is it?’ I asked at last. 

**Tyon’t you know? Didn’t you get 
our letters?’ one of them whispered. 
“Hester—Hester 

““*Tyead?’ I managed to get out. 

“They nodded, white-lipped. ‘The day 
she was to have sailed—’”’ 


HE DOCTOR huddled forward, star- 
ing at the fire. For a long time he 
was silent; then slowly the sadness of his 
face gave way before a whimsical, mellow 
smile. When he spoke it was to himself. 
“She said she wanted to travel light,” 
he mused. ‘‘ And I—believe—believe?— 
I know!—that in the end He gave her 
her heart’s desire.”’ 


Life in a Small Town 


Continued from page 5 


Think of it—an old stager at twenty— 
wiping off the powder dry, instead of 
washing it off! 

When this happened [ said to Alice: 
“Just you wait! When we’re sure she’s 
up to her ears in work downstairs, we can 
search her room,” which we did. 

I conducted the search in accordance 
with the deputy warden’s hints, moved 
the furniture out from the wall, got down 
on all fours, and crawled along the edges 
of Hilda’s room, keeping close to the mop- 
board. Alice watched, a visible incredul- 
ity in her eyes. I kept on, though, and 
after a few minutes came to precisely 
what I had been told I might expect— 
behind the washstand, behold, a dozen 
double-pointed tacks were pulled out, all 
ina row! 

“Look here, Alice,’ I said, and lifted 
the matting. Sure enough, there was the 
stickpin, and there were the brooch, and 
the sleeve-buttons, and the crisp, new 
one-dollar bill. And at that very mo- 
ment, Hilda’s voice rang out in the 
kitchen, singing blithely: 


“Yield not to temp—ta—tion, 
For yielding is sin!” 


I was furious. I sprang to my feet, in- 
tending to rush to the telephone in my 
study and summon the constable. And 
I don’t doubt I should have done it, had 
not Alice cried out in a tone I shall never 
forget: ‘“‘Oh, the poor, poor pitiful 
creature.” 

It struck me in a flash what a brute I 
was—I, a preacher of salvation, planning 
to set the police on positively the needi- 
est wrecked soul I knew of; not a con- 
scious hypocrite; not an ordinary thief, 
either; just a tragically unbalanced na- 
tive, born strange and irresponsible, and 
not to be judged like normal folks. 

We showed Hilda the things without 
saying a word, and never, outside of a 
story-book, have I met with anything in 
the least resembling the commotion that 
followed. Hilda went down on her knees 


to me—yes, actually! She shook and 
swayed with sobbing. She entreated us 
to keep her and forgive her and help her 
be good. She said she didn’t know why 
she stole. Something made her, and she 
couldn’t resist, though she would now— 
“cross her throat and hope to die.”’ 

I gave her a piping hot lecture, a regu- 
lar old-fashioned brimstone sermon, in 
fact, but wound up by saying she must 
stay. And stay she did. Weeks passed, 
and there was no more pilfering. We 
thought we had won a dazzling victory. 


Hilda Slips the Second Time 


OW, AMONG our possessions was a 
comical big silver ladle, a wedding 
present from Alice’s uncle William, who 
had picked out the most appalling pre- 
tentious ladle to be had for love or money, 
regardless of how ridiculous it would look 
in a parsonage. ‘*The King of Wallace- 
burg,’’ Tom dubbed the monster, and one 
day, about a month after Hilda’s repent- 
ance, his majesty, the King “turned up 
missing.”’ Alice hunted the house over 
without result. It was a clear case. 
Only Hilda could have made off with him. 
This time, I was in despair. Seeing no 
possible solution, I left the problem to 
Alice, mightily puzzled to know what, if 
anything, she would propose. 

“Well,” she observed when we sat 
down to talk the matter over. “It won’t 
do one smidge of good to keep Hilda here. 
It doesn’t work. And it won’t do to let 
her go away, as she is. She’ll rob some 
other family, and perhaps get sent to jail. 
So— 

Alice paused, looking dismally hope- 
less, and it seemed to me that she had 
argued herself into a deep, deep hole. 
“Well?” I said. 

After a moment, her face brightened, 
and she cried exultantly, “I’ve got it. 
I’m sure I have. Salvation Army—the 
ver-ee thing.”’ 

Continued on page 34 


ciwo Ways to Spell a Good Thineys 


Teacher (in spelling lesson) : 
Bobbie: "Is it where the camels live >" 
Teacher (severely): "Certainly not. 


Bobbie: "Oh, I can spell that— 


°e Jele=[elLa( 


"Dessert." 


It is the best part of dinner." 


) 9 


Nobody knows better than oe children what the best part of dinner is, and Bobbie 


or any general store. 


expresses the prevailing conviction regarding it. 
Delicious pure fruit flavors, freshness, wholesomeness 
and sparkle—these are famous Jell-O qualities. 
And nothing to do but add boiling water, cool and serve. 
Put up in seven pure fruit flavors: 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
Each in a separate package, 10 cents at any grocer’s 


The new Je}!l-O book is a real Kewpie book, with pic- 
tures of Kewpies by Rose O’ Neill herself. If you desire one 
and will write and ask us for it we will send it to you free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JErt-O is on every package in big red-letters. 
Be sure you get JeLt-O and not something else. 


Strawberry, Rasp- 


ic 


A PACKAGE 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CO., 


OR MAKING those new cur- 
F tains, scarfs, pillow tops, etc., 
all to match. Simply send us 
three yearly subscriptions at 35c each. 
It contains eight extra large, clearly 
cut stencils in the latest designs, on 
special oil board, six 2-inch tubes of 
oil colors, two bristle stencil brushes, 
six strong thumb tacks and complete 
instructions for stenciling and mixing 
the various colors. You can make 


many beautiful articles with this set, and 
every housewife should have one. 


107 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 


Sve rold Protection 
No Buttons 


Adjustable to Fit 
For 21 years the 


Favored Shirt fo: for Babies 


This shirt for babies is so popular 
that practically every store that sells 
children’s things handles it. 

No other article of wearing apparel 
ever had a greater demand. 

See how it wards off coughs and 
colds — note the convenience for 
mothers and comfort for babies in 
the lack of buttons. Have you ever 
seen a shirt that was a better safe- 
guard to health? 


Millions Have Worn It 


20,000,000 babies have worn the 
Rubens Shirt — 7,000,000 mothers 
have thus endorsed this shirt. Go 


buy one and try it on your baby. 


Be sure the name VA 
appears on the front. fie 


It marks the only genuine Ru- 
bens Shirt. 


Rubens Shirts cu: 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, 
wool and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also 
in silk and wool. Prices from 25c up. Sold by 
dey goods stores, or 
sold direct. where Trademark 
dealers = 
can't sup- 
ply. Ask 
us for pic- 
tures, sizes 
and prices. 

(140) 


Rubens & Marble, Inc., 8 N. Market St., Chicago 
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Boston Store Chicane 
Book of 000 Bargains 
SENT 


Write at once for this 


5000 more bargains 
just like these — write 
today. Ask for Catalog 89W. 


PEO eC 


Rain Coat Offer 
create, $448 


men’s and Misses’ 

Full Length Rain- 
proof Raincoat, made of 
single texture rubberized 
bombazine cloth. _ Turn- 
over military collar. Slashed 
ckets. Loose fitting back. 


“if an only. Sizes 
14, 16 and 18 also 48 
84 to 44. Price, 
Delivered Free — 


ANA ETO UNECE 


© aunt 


Child’s ‘Dress 45c 


No. 6452. Girl’s Dress open-in-front Many 
style. Made of chambray cloth. Will Other 
wear and launder splendidly, Fastena 4 

with white pearl buttons. Long waist- 4 Pretty 
ed model with low Balkan / Style 
belt of broken plaid to 8 
match collar. Pink or blue. in Our 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. 1 
Price, Delivered Free Rm Catalog 


MMO 


Special! Pretty White Voile Waist 


No. 6453.‘ Made of a 
Only good quality white voile. 
Open-in front model, 
Front of waist embroid- 
Cc ered in floral design, 
| Hemstitching across 
P id shoulder. Side pleat ex- 
rrepaid tending down front of 
Latest blouse. Bac trimmed 
Design with elusters of fine pin 
tucks. Full pleated and 
emstitched white or- 

SPLENDID h itched whit 


gandy collar trimmed 
with lace edging. 
Three-quarter 
length sleeve. 
Hemstitched cuff 
with small turn- 
over of self ma- 
terial. | White 
only. Sizes 84, 
to 44, Price 
Delivered, 


EXTRA 


Your Money Back if SPECIAL! 


atisfactory = 
CUCU ee 


Women’s Satin Slippers 


No. 6454. Made of excellent quality 

Satin. Flexible leather soles. Covered 4 
Cuban heels. Short vamp. Rosette 
on forepart. Black, white, pink 


and blue. 
Sizes 24 to 8. $ 2 5 
Widths D and eo 
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E. Per pair 
Delivered Free 


Write for Spring and Summer 
Catalog No. 89W 


valuable purchasing guide— 
FREE contains wonderful values 
in wearing apparel for 

the entire family— 
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FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 


Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your fre-kles, as the prescription othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 


homely spots. 


Simply get an ounce of othine—double strength 


—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
It is seldom 
that more than one ounce is needed to completely 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength othine, 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 


and morning and you shoul 


lighter ones have vanished entirely. 


to remove freckles. 


handsome, hemstitched, 
ties, dress goods, etc. 


our big lines. Send for particulars, 


EMBROIDERED TOWEL 


For 12cin stamps we will send anyone this 
stamped huck 
towel, 18x27; also catalog of stamped novel- 
Will take on a few 
AGENTS at liberal commission tointroduce 


FREEPORT MFG, CO., 77 Water St., Brooklyn, N.Y... 
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Work for the Needlewoman |! 


lex 
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Stamped Materials Supplied at the Prices Given. Transfer Patterns of 
Designs, 10c Each. Address Needlework Dept., Woman’s World 


HE ONE-PIECE dress for little girls has all the 
merits of comfort in wearing and ease in making 
and laundering. The dress, No. 529, is white 

piqué, and will fit girls of 2 to 4 years. The embroidery 

~ is a little out of the ordinary, and you will find it works 
up very quickly. Buttonhole stitch is used on all the 
flower and leaf outlines, and outline stitch for the 
stems. Delft blue cotton on white makes a pretty 
combination, but if you prefer it while cotton or a pretty 
shade of coral pink can be supplied. 

At the back the dress is cut down for a placket 11 
inches deep. Sew on underlaps (straight strip cut from 
the piqué below the sleeve) to the left side. Cut out the 
overlap that is stamped on the piqué and apply it to 
right hand side by sewing the shorter side to the dress 
opening, having the seam toward the outside, then 
turn over the side with the pointed end and hem it down, 


No. 529—Dress of white pique for child of 2 to 4 years. Stamped 


pique, 75 cents. Cotton for embroidery, 15 cents. 


stamped for embroidering, 25 cents. 
Cotton for working, 4 cents. 


A STANDING collar is not uncomfort- 

ably warm, particularly if made of 
sheer lawn as this is. The points at the 
front may be turned over so we may 
have the little ““V” there that makes for 
greater freedom. The collar and chem- 
isette, No. 530, are made double, and a 
pretty effect is gained by trimming the 
seam close before turning, then button- 
holing the edges with stitches drawn 
tight and far enough apart to show the 
little scallop the lawn edge forms be- 
tween. The buttons, connected in pairs 
by a long thread, may be easily removed. 


No. 531—Piazza Pillow Cover of Russia crash, stamped and tinted, 35 cents. 
Cotton for embroidering, 12 cents. 
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With the use of the piazza as a summer sitting-room 

comes the demand for suitable furnishings for couch 
and table. A matching cushion cover and center-piece, Nos. 
531 and 532, are shown for this purpose. The material is 
Russia crash, rather light in color, and the design of morning 
glories and their leaves is tinted in delicate pink, lavender _ 
and green. The tinted forms are then worked in outline - 
stitch with cottons in the same colors, the effect being very 
pretty. The center-piece is 17 inches in diameter and a de- 
parture from the usual circle or square. The pillow cover is 
13x17 inches. The pillow should be a little larger, always, 
than the cover. 

The original finish on both pieces is gained by working the 
edge in the simplest kind of crochet stitch with rather heavy 
tight-twisted cotton, using a steel hook. Turn under the 
raw edges of the center-piece. Work into these and the 
selvage sides single crochet stitches about 1 of an inch 
apart. For the next row make into every third stitch of the 
foundation crochet 1 double crochet, 3 chain, 1 double 
crochet. That is all. A little touch borrowed from Italian 
embroidery and lace is the tiny tassels that are tied into the 
crocheted edge. Cut a card 1 inch wide. Lay a 3-inch 
length of the cotton on the card, then wind the cotton around 
the card and short end of cotton a dozen times or so. Pull 
the short end up and tie it around the threads at one edge 
of the card to form the head of the tassel, slip the card out 
and cut the other end of the loops of threads. Tie a thread . 


%\ 


around the threads just below the uncut end. These tassels No. 532—Cenlerpiece to match pillow; size 1717 inches, stamped 


should not be very full to be in character withthe crochet. and tinted, 25 cents. Cotton for embroidering, 12 cents. 


No. 530—Chemisette and collar of fine lawn, . 
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FOR THE SPRING COAT 
CHOOSE PATTERN No. 7063 SHOWN ON PAGE 30; PRICE 10c. 


1. THE FRONT OF THE COAT WITH 
LOWER PORTION JOINED 


se 
HIS coat is becoming to either stout 
i or slender figures. The back is cut 
in one piece, and the front has skirt 
pieces added to the waist-line, the joining 
seam being concealed by a belt which 
extends under the arms to the back. The 
sleeve is a real coat sleeve, cut in two 
pieces; it is not at all difficult to fit, and is 
set into a regulation armhole. 

The cloth, of course, has been sponged, 
either before you bought it or you have 
sponged it yourself by pressing with a 
wet cloth and hot iron. 
Cloths vary greatly in 
width. The higher priced 
are usually wider, so they 
are not so expensive after 
all. Diagonal weaves 
are always popular and 
there are quite a number 
to choose from. Sergeis, 
of course, the greatest 
stand-by, and even here 
there is choice between 
the smooth, hard-finish 
serges and the softer 
cheviots. One of these 
coats made of bedford 
diagonal was very smart. 
This material costs about 
a dollar and one-half per 
yard, but as it is fifty 
inches wide only two 
yards are needed for a 
coat in the medium size. 
The cloth then costs but 
three dollars, and the 
sik lining perhaps as 
much more; so it is well 
worth considering mak- 
ing it at home. 


ALWAYS lay cloth out 

wrong side upper- 
most so that chalk marks, necessary as 
guides, will not disfigure the right side. 
The laying out of the pattern to the best 
advantage ¢an only be decided by trying 
different ways. Notice whether the cloth 
has an up-and-down. Ifit has, be sure to 
follow it when cutting out; if it has not, 
the cutting can be more economical. Re- 
member to begin the laying out of the 
pattern with the largest pieces, and to 
place the first piece with its widest end 
toward cut end of cloth. Then any extra 
width of cloth that lies beside narrowest 
end is not wasted, but remains attached 
to length of material. The next piece 
may be fitted down into it. Take, for ex- 
ample, this coat. In fifty-inch-wide goods 
used the upper fronts of coat were laid on 


2. A WELL-SHAPED COAT-SLEEVE 
WITH POSITION OF GATHERS 
MARKED IN THE TOP 


with their lower (the wider) ends at cut 
edges at cloth selvage. The pattern of 
back was then laid on with its straight 
edge even with fold in cloth, the narrower 
end (the neck) extending down beside the 
neck-end of front piece. This plan of lay- 
out is almost invariable in cutting a waist 
lining, and its general principles should be 
carried out in all cutting. 


AM OFTEN asked whether canvas 

should be used in what is called a 
“soft”? coat. Soft canvas is needed in 
every coat. It is not canvas that makes 
some coats stiff, but haircloth and thick 
padding. Use tailor’s canvas—which is 
not stiff—around neck 
and armholes and down 
front edges. 

When the coat has 
been cut and all con- 
struction marks on pat- 
tern transferred by 
notches in edges and 
tailor’s tacks represent- 
ing the _ perforations, 
begin putting pieces to- 
gether. You will need 
to refer to printed pat- 
tern directions. Tacks 
in lower edge of fronts 
represent two large and 
two small perforations. 
Larger are to be lapped 
over to meet smaller 
and make two small plaits that fit fronts 
into waist size. They are not stitched 
but pressed flat after coat is fitted. Baste 
the skirt of coat to upper front, matching 
notches in edges. This seam, when 
stitched, is not pressed open but both its 
edges are turned toward the bottom of 
coat. This front portion is illustrated. 
To canvas it (you should do this before 
fitting), cut canvas full 
width to about three 
inches below armhole; 
then cut it across in a 
standing curve to about 
a four-inch width at the 
waist-line at front and 
continue this width to 
the bottom of coat. The 
canvas must clear the 
plaited part of front, act- 
ing only as support un- 
der smooth, flat por- 
tion. At the back of 
neck and at armholes 
the canvas is not ap- 
plied until after the 
first fitting. 

Baste back to the 
fronts at underarm 
and shoulder seams. 
Baste sleeve seams, 
pinning together at 
corresponding 
notches, then basting 
from top down. Gather 
top of sleeve between in- 
dicating tailor’s tacks, 
and lay the plait that is 
marked at the wrist end. 
Baste one sleeve into its 
armhole. There remains 
now collar, belt and cuff strap to prepare. 
Cut these of the cloth; then cut canvas 
for each. The canvas is to be made a 
seam smaller all around than cloth piece. 
It is as well to cut it the same size, baste 
the two together, then trim canvas away 
the right distance from edge. 
Now turn the edges of cloth 
over, as you see it in illustra- 
tion of belt strap, and baste 
it. If edges are to be fin- 
ished with a row of stitching 
this must be applied before 
lining is put on. 

Turn under the hem al- 
lowed at front edge. The 
shoulder seam must be 
loose enough at armhole end s, 


3. THE TOP OF SLEEVE WITH GATHERED 
PART SHRUNK TO FIT SMOOTHLY 


THE COLLAR BASTED TO THE NECK EDGE 


to allow for canvas and layer or so of wad- 
ding that must be placed there. If figure 
has very square shoulders and back forms 
crosswise wrinkles below neck, shoulder 
seam must be let out at armhole ends so 
it will have less slope. If back draws 
tight at neck edge then shoulder seam 
must be let out there. If necessary, next 
fit underarm seam, pinning over plaits 
marked in back portion. The coat is in- 
tended to hang straight. Belt straps (one 
for each side) do not hold coat in but are 
simply a finish. 

When seams that have been refitted 
are basted, stitch them and press them 
open. Baste canvas around back of neck 
and remainder of arm- 
hole. Baste on canvas 
at shoulder a triangu- 
jlar-shaped piece of 
sheet wadding, one 
point at middle of the 
shoulder seam, the oth- 
ers extending three or 
four inches down at 
front and back armhole 
edge. Put one or more 
layers of wadding on 
top of first, each layer 
a little smaller except 
at armhole, where all 
extend a little beyond 
cloth edge to make a 
soft padding for top of 
sleeve. Baste on collar. 
The illustration shows the ends that are 
left free from the coat at the front. 

Try on coat again, and if shoulders are 
right, draw up fullness at top of sleeves 
to exact size. Now shrink gathered edge 
so it will be the drawn-up size but the 
little gather wrinkles will not show. Lay 
a wet cloth on the gathered edge (inside 
of sleeve) and with point of a hot iron go 
over a little space at a time until there 
are no wrinkles left. An illustration 
shows how sleeve top will look after 
this is done. It is into the little curve so 
formed that wadding at armhole fits and 
gives the soft line to sleeve top that is 
the mark of good workmanship. 


BASTE a strip of canvas around the 

wrist ends, turn over the edges and 
catch-stitch. Do the same thing to the 
bottom of coat. Fasten the collar to neck. 


4. THE BELT READY FOR ITS LINING 


by catch-stitching from the sewing line of 
neck (on inside of coat) to canvas of col- 
lar. Put on collar-facing, which is cut 
like the collar, turned in at edges and 
slip-stitched on over canvas. Stitch in 
sleeves and coat is ready for lining. Cut 
this like outside. Baste it in and fell it 
down to turned-over edges of coat. Line 
belt and sleeve straps in same way. Fin- 
ish front with buttons either ornamental, 
or, as is now general custom, plain with 
practicable buttonholes worked with 
twist or bound with strip of cloth or silk. 


Full directions for making are given on the label of the pattern. With these further instructions by our 
: dressmaking expert, a perfect garment can be achieved 


29 
At 8 o’clock 


after clearing away 
breakfast and 
washing the dishes 
she puts the 
clothes to soak with 
Fels-Naptha Soap in 
cool or lukewarm water. 


At 8.30 


she starts to do 

the washing, after 
making the 

beds and getting 
the children 
off to school. 


At 11.30 


the washing done 
and on the 

line, she starts 
to prepare 


the noon meal. 


At 3 o’clock 


the clothes dry and 
sprinkled down, she 
irons a few of the 


plain pieces, so that 


tomorrow's work 


may be lightened. 


At 4.30 


she lies down 
for an hour’s 
rest before 
dressing and pre- 


paring supper. 


At 6.30 


a happy family 
and a rested mother 
eat a wholesome, 


nicely prepared meal. 


What Fels-Naptha Soap did for 
this woman it will do for every woman 
who has an average wash. 

Why not buy Fels-Naptha today 
and do your housework and washing 
the easy Fels-Naptha-way. 
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Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 


Given to You 
Without Charge 


Either of the articles shown here would 
cost you $8 or $10 at astore. We give 
you whichever one you 
sauee Choose, with a $10 
purchase of foods, 
soaps, toilet prep- 
arations, paints 
and other house- 
hold supplies 
(choicest quality, 
fresh, pure) direct 
from us, the man- 
ufacturers. If you 
don't need these, 
there are 1700 other 
articles youcan ob- 
tain the same way— 
furniture of all kinds, 
carpets, rugs, stylish 
e new clothing and oth- 
/ ers. All are given to 
you without charge. 


ak Chiffonier 
No. 19050 
Given with a $10 

$ purchase of Products. 


YOU SAVE THEIR ENTIRE COST 


by LARKI 


Every one of our Products is guaranteed to 
satisfy. We make them in our 
own clean factories and sell 
direct to you, saving you the 
needless middleman expense. 
That is why we can give you 
such big extra value. 


Sent at Once , wi 
30 Days’ Trial 


We will gladly send 
you at once $10 worth 
of our Products and 
anyarticle given there- 
with (all to be selected 
by you) on 30 days’ 
trial, no money in ad- 
vance. You, yourself 
may be the judge of 
Larkin quality and ex- 
tra-value giving. 


Factory-to-Family 
Dealing 


Given with a 
$10 purchase $¢e 
of Products, G8 


New Spring Catalog Free 


It’s the best we have ever published. Describes our 
hundreds of money-saving offers in full. Tells how to 
furnish your home and clothe yourself without expense, 
Send coupon to our nearest address or write postal 
mentioning this magazine. 


Lz er Cz. Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago 
tht o 


Peoria, Ill. 


Send me, postage prepaid, your new Spring 
Catalog No. 4s. 


INQ: 2628 02-- vnvcescncpns$ansonennesndecsanscnasnasemens=-<canssncen —— 


Address ---- 
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.50 SPECIAL! Genuine Diamon 
Ring, Value $75, 


f 3 
4 14K Mounting, Credit 


terms, $5 down, $4.50 a month. 


Lowest prices, greatest time - pay- 
ment offer ir U.S. on all famous Alfred 
Ware Guaranteed Diamond Rings, All 
Styles. Brilliant, perfect-cut diamonds. 
Money back 30 days if wanted. Sensa- 


ton! 17 Jewel ELGIN, $12.50 


Regular $18 value. Guaranteed Elgin 

Movemeat—25-year Case. Engraving 

FREE. World’s greatest watch bar- 

gain. FREE Catalog —64 pages— 

astounding jewelry, silverware bar- ys yy 
gains on FREE TRIAL. Address: St a GZ 


FRED WARE COMPANY 
Spy St. Louis, Mo. re S 


AGENTS 


$30 WEEKLY 


| Selling Improved Easy 
Irons. Mauller made $58 

yee first10 hrs. Fitter sold 24 
~ in 3days. Women crazy 

] forit. Saves steps, time, 

» Work, fuel. Pays for itself 
quickly. Big profit on every sale. 

Sell 8 out of 10 homes. Guaran- 


MT 
eS teed. Get our Free Sample offer. 
FOOTE MANUFACTURING CO., Box 818, Dayton, Ohio 


AGENTS 200% PROFIT 
HAME FASTENER 


Do away with old hame strap, 

Horse owners and _teamsters 

wild about them. Fasten in- 

stantlywith gloves on, Outwearthe harness, Money back if 
not satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents, 
F. Thomas Mfg. Co., 4891 Home St. Dayton, Ohio 


Dept. 290 


l 


Freckles °vctyremoved by 
and Tan 


FRECKLE 
CREAM”? G 
Protects skin from sun and wind, f 
Price 50c per jar. Freckle Bookand ¥ 
Beauty Information Free. Writeus. \ 


NS 
Harwood Laboratories, Dept. 261, Aurora, IIL. 


High Waist-Lines Prevail 


woman who does her own sewing as, owing to the few 
pieces and simple lines, they are easy to make. Little fit- 

ting is necessary if a pattern of correct size has been obtained. 
The latest suits have short jackets which fit snugly about 
the shoulders. In some cases a belt is used, placed high in em- 
pire effect, and below this the jacket hangs very loose and full. 
But a suit with so few seams must be made of a cloth or silk 
that is firm, otherwise it will get out of shape and sag easily. 
Shirrings and gatherings are used as much as plaits for the 
dressy costumes which are made of soft taffetas. The waists, 
in many cases, are surplice or with a cape effect. The skirts 
are ruffled or gathered and a trimming of the same material 
is in flutings or shirred bands from one to three inches wide. 


ARE DESIGNS for this season will be welcomed by the 
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These Designs, 


LADIES? No. 7079—This dress has a blouse 


DRESS. 


with front closing, facings simulating revers and a small 


chemisette with standing flare collar. The two-piece skirt 
may be made full length, or shortened to a tunic with orna- 
mental outline at the lower edge. <A three-gore foundation is 
provided in the pattern, which may be omitted when the full 
length skirt is used. The dress pattern, No. 7079, is cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires for 
waist and tunic, 354 yards of 44-inch plain material and 114 
yards of striped, also 14 yard of contrasting material 36 inches 
wide for collar and chemisette. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


MISSES’ DRESS. No. 7077—This dress may be made 
with the neck open and trimmed with a flare collar or but- 
toned closely to the throat in military style. The skirt has 
three gores and may be used in tunic or full length. There is 
also a three-gore foundation skirt for use with the tunic. The 
lower edge of this skirt, in the medium size, measures 214 
yards. The pattern is cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Age 16 years requires 3 4 yards of 44-inch plain goods and 1 4 
yards of 36-inch striped goods. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


Woman’s World Patterns 


LADIES’ DRESS. Nos. 7052-7053—This waist, which 
may be worn with different skirts, is one of the new high-neck 
models, with standing turnover collar and center front closing. 
The material is gathered along the shoulder seam in front 
only, while the back remains plain. The skirt may have either 
three or four gores and raised or regulation waistline. The 
lower edge of this skirt measures 234 yards around in the 
medium size. The waist pattern, No. 7052, is cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material and 34 yard of 36-inch contrasting 
fabric to trim. The skirt pattern, No. 7053, is cut in sizes 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. Medium size requires for 


four-gore skirt, 314 yards of 44-inch material; for three-gore 
skirt, 3 yards same width. 


Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
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While Strictly Up-to-Date, 


LADIES’ DRESS. Nos. 7072-7073—The novel feature of 
this simple frock is the loose puff sleeve extending to the neck 
edge which is tucked along the shoulders to form a small yoke. 
The lower edge: of this full six-gore skirt in medium size 
measures 3 yards. The waist pattern, No. 7072, is cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. The skirt pattern, No. 7073, is cut 
in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Medium size requires 
for skirt 25 yards of 54-inch material. If used for tunic, 3% 
yards of 44-inch width. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ TAILORED SUIT. Nos. 7063~-7047—This new 
empire coat has a separate short waist in front only, the back 
being unbroken from neck to hem. It may have a plain stock 
collar or an open one. The circular skirt, in either regulation 
or shorter length, may be made in one or two pieces. 
The width of this skirt at the lower edge is 474 yards. The 
coat pattern, No. 7063, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires for one-piece skirt, 414 
yards of 54-inch material; for two-piece skirt, 3 yards of 
material 54 inches in width. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 


Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, IIl. 
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in the New Frocks and Suits | 


Smart—Reliable—Ten Cents 


ADIES’ DRESS. Nos. 7061-7062—This smart shirt- 
L waist dress has a blouse of military effect, with the clos- 
ing in front, including the stock collar. The skirt has a 
deep, two-piece yoke, with tab extension in front where the 
closing is placed. The two-gore lower portion may be short- 
ened to tunic length and the foundation skirt, cut with three 
gores, used. Both yoke and lower skirt sections are slightly 
gatheredin back. The waist pattern, No. 7061, is cut in sizes 34 
to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 2 yards of 
36-inch material. The skirt pattern, No. 7062, is cut in sizes 
22 to 32inches waist measure. Medium size requires as a tunic, 
1% yards of plaid material, 1 yard of 45-inch plain goods and 
2 \% yards of lining, 36-inch width. Asa plain skirt it will require 
1% yards of 54-inch width. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESS. Nos. 7040—7041—The waist of this 
dress is made with a charming one-piece overblouse which 
exposes the front and sleeves of a plain one-piece underblouse. 
The seven-gore godet skirt measures 5 yards at the lower edge, 
but each gore of the pattern is perforated so that part of the 
width may be correctly removed, reducing the width to 3% 
yards in medium size. The skirt may have high or regulation 
waistline. The waist pattern, No. 7040, is cut in sizes 34 to 
44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires for waist 2% 
yards of 40-inch material; for overblouse % yard of 44-inch 
width. The skirt pattern, No. 7041, is cut in sizes 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. Medium size requires for full 
width skirt, 434 yards of 44-inch material; for narrower skirt, 
3% yards of 44-inch width. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
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are Not in Any Way Extravagant 


LADIES’ COSTUME. No. 7075—This handsome costume 
has a waist which may be made plain, with closing at one side 
of the front, extending to the shoulder, or with the front turned 
back, forming a revers. The three-gored circular skirt 
may be cut off and used as a tunic. The dress pattern, 
No. 7075, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 3 7 yards of 45-inch material, 44 yard of 27-inch 
satin and 3 yards of 20-inch vest material. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. Nos. 7044-6964— This coat has 
rounded yoke in both front and back, the material of the front 
below the yoke being gathered where attached, while the back 
is plain. The skirt is made with a long tunic, cut in 
two pieces and with a two-gore foundation skirt which has a 
straight piece attached to the lower edge. The coat pattern, 
No. 7044, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 1 3% yards of 54-inch material. The skirt pattern, 
No. 6964, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Medium 
size requires for tunic, 2 4 yards of 44 or 54-inch material; for 
lower skirt section, % yard of 40-inch material and for founda- 
tion, 2 yards of 36-inch lining. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


LADIES’ TOILETTE. No. 7058—The pattern of this 
dressy frock provides a waist made with front and back in sur- 
plice effect. The one-piece skirt is shirred at the top. The 
straight lower edge of this skirt measures two yards around 
in the medium size. The dress pattern, No. 7058, is cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 2 14 
yards of 45-inch bordered material, with 114 yards of 40-inch 
chiffon and 2 yards of 15-inch lace flouncing. Price, 10 cents. 
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Address all orders enclosing price, Pattern 


Department. Woman’s World, Chicago, Tl. 


She irons 


the same day 


because she does not 
tire herself with the 
washing. 


P, anD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap does 
the washing for her. 
It gets the clothes so 
clean while they soak 
that no hard rubbing 
or boiling is needed. 


The clothes are on the line 
long before the rubbing 
would be finished in the 
old-fashioned way. She 
has the better part of the 
day and all her energy left 
for the ironing. 


Likewise in her general 
cleaning, she uses P.ANDG. 
—The White Naphtha 
Soap and saves time and 
strength for pleasanter 
things. 


Over 


are making washing and 


a million women 


housework easier by let- 
ting P.ANDG.—The White 
Naphtha Soap do the 
hard part of the work for 
them. Try a cake and 
you will lose no time in 


joining them. 
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Now 


Wehave 4large 
mail order 
branches 


Embroideries 


We show a complete 
line of fine quality em- 
broideries in the newest 
patterns, including bands, 
edging, corset cover em- 
broideries, flouncing, etc. 
The patterns are the lat- 
est shown this season and 
are wonderful values. 

Be sure to send a post 
card for our free Katalog 
as you will be greatly in- 
terested in the values we 
offer. 


post rates 
—Our free 
Katalog 
fully de- 
scribes our 
planofsell- 
ing mer- 
chandise by 
parcel post 
and how to 
make your 
purchases 
profitable. 


5 &1i0c 
Laces 


Our line of faces for 
the season 1915 is com- 
posed of the most attrac- 

- tive and desirable styles 
& are indeed remarkable 
values. You can buy just 
the kind of laces you need 
from us and feel certain 
that you are getting extra 
special bargains, 

Be sure to send a post 
card for free Katalog. 


millions of customers. 


turn your money. 


Ladies’Vests 


Extra quality knit 
vests for spring and 
summer wear at only 
10c each. 

Send a post card for 
Free Katalog 


Hosiery 


Guaranteed _ hosiery 
‘or men, women and 
children atl0c per pair. 
Send a post card for | Sen 
Free Katalog. 


Our References: Sry Bank in, the, world 


World’s Best 5 & 1.0c Bargains | 


Sold By Parcel Pos 


containing over 


store in your own home. 


There is No Other Katalog 


Like Kresge’s 


It is full of the world’s best 5 & 10¢ bargains, 
the kind of dependable merchandise which is bought by 


We guarantee satisfaction or will promptly re- 


Notions 


High grade_ notions; 
hundreds useful, prac- 
tical articles at 5 & 10c. 
id a post card for 
Free Katalog. 


Address Your Post Card to Office Box D 35 


PARCEL POST 5 & 10c STORES 


S. S. KRESGE COMPANY 
1100-1108 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


Send post card for 
KRESGE’S 


KATALOG 
3,000 Bargains. 


THIS KATALOG 
should be in 
every home in 
the country and 
small towns be- 
cause it brings 
a a modernS & 

4 10c store to 
myour very 
door. & will 
help you re- 
duce the 
high cost of 
living, act- 
ually doub- 
les the 
buying 
power of 
your nick- 


We sell millions of yards 
of ribbons because we 
offer the best values. Our 


line for the season of 1915 
is the most complete we 
have ever shown and rep- 
resents all the most de- 
sirable qualities, as well 
as newest creations in 
pan and fancy ribbons. 

(ou will be well satisfied 


with every yard of ribbon 
you buy from us 

Send a post card for 
free Katalog today. 


; great advan- 
tage it will be to you 
to have a compiete 5& 10c 


You will be surprised 
when you see the wonder- 
ful bargains you can buy 
from us in miilinerygoods. 

We illustrate extra 
special bargains in floral 
wreaths, clusters, rose 
buds, foliages, etc. You 
would pay from 25c to 39¢ 
in department stores for 
equal values. 

Send a post card for 
free Katalog today. 
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Tin-Ware, etc. 


Cutlery, tin-ware and 
wire goods at 6 & 10e— 
remarkable values. 
Send a post card for 
Free Katalog. 


Dinner-Ware 


Best bargains you can 
find in extra ‘quality 
dinner-ware. Nothing 
over 10c. 

Send a post card for 
Free Katalog. 


We Have Over 100 Fetsil5 & 10 Cent stores 
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Tan or Liver Spots positively removed §& 
by using Stillman’s Freckle Cream. Pre- § 
pared for one purpose only—clearing the ¥ 
skin, If you have freckles, write us today FE 
for our Free Booklet “‘Wouldst Thou Bé } 
Fair?” Stillman’s Cream is sold by most 
druggists, 50c a jar, or direct from us, same 
price, prepaid. Writenow. We can help you. 


Stillman Cream Co., Dept.12, Aurora, Ul. 


Pronounced the ** World’s 
Best’’ by over 650,000 satisfied 
customers. No hot stove—heat 
regulated instantly. Clothes 
ironed better, easier, in half 
the time. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MEN AND WOMEN 
AGENTS $3)'10"Se0 weeny 


} ry, 
| oh 

No experience necessary — sells 
itself. Absolutely lowest priced, 


fastest selling iron made. Every home a prospect. New terms 
Exclusive territory. Sample free to workers. Write today. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co, 603 Wayne St., Big Prairie, O. 


Buys This Visible 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less 
than Agents’ Prices. Shipped on 
approval. If you want to keep it, 
send us $4 a month, * Send for fa- 
mous FREE typewriter book. Tells 
how to save 348 00. - Write today. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166-47B N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago (270) 


The facilities offered by the government and the storekeepers 
make shopping by mail both a pleasure and a satisfaction. 
Get what you need from the houses advertising in this mag- 
azine; you can be sure of receiving the same careful consid- 
eration which would be given if you were present in person. 
Always mention that you are a reader of Woman’s World. 
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Makes Ironing a Pleasure| 


A MONTH | 


Oliver Typewriter P 
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Only $2 Down 


<n 
One Year to Pay!iiy 4. 
Buys the New Butter- GQ tt 2 

fly Jr. No. 2. Light running, TE y 

easy cleaning, close skimming, ay | It 

durable. Guaranteed a life. i vd 

as fe 


time. 
hour. Made also in four larger @=S 
sizes up to 5 1-2 shown here. 
,, fa] Earus its own cost & 
30 Days Free Trial © ated A 
it saves in cream, | Postal brings Free cat- 
# alog, folder and “‘direct-from-factory’’ offer. 
™ Buy from the manufacturer and save half. 
ALBAUGH-DOVER co. © “%), 
2171 Marshall! Bivd. CHICAGO ¢é 


Throw Your VOICE! 


} Into the next room, down cellar or any- 
where, Fool your friends, lots of fun. The 
is a little 

Ventrilophone ,*,;, 
that fits in the mouth and cannot be seen. 
Boysor Girls can use it. Also Complete 
instructions on use of Ventrilophone 
x & Artof Ventriloquism. Price 40s 
ROYAL NOV. CO. Box 445o. Norwalk, Conn 
like hungry wolves 


id Fish Bite any season, if you 


_ , bait with Magic-Fish-Lure. Best 
fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
pulling them out. Write to-day and get a 

ox to help introduce it, Agents wanted. 
d.F, Gregory, Dept. 11 St.Louis, Mo 


Skimis 95 quarts per 


fs 


@ Profit made by L. C. Lece of Sioux Falls, 
Big money made easy at home, traveling, 
airs, etc., with a plateless 


DAYDARK POST CARD MACHINE 


Baking photos 3 a minute. No experience 
. Write for particulars and FREE 


neede: 
TRIAL : f 


Daydark Specialty Co., Dept. 5, St. Louls, Mo. 


No DAYDARK 33°. FREE TRIAL 


Dresses for Party and Play 


Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 
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CLOTHES. No. 7071—This set contains 
patterns for a dress, a petticoat, drawers 
and sacque. The dress is made with a 
small round yoke; the petticoat has the 
usual waist and a gathered skirt; the 
drawers are seamed on the outside of the 
leg only and the sacque is plain, with 
small roll collar. The pattern, No. 7071, 
is cut in sizes 4, 1,2 and 3 years. 2-year 
size requires for dress, 134 yards of 36- 
inch material; for petticoat, 1 yard of 
36-inch material and 2 3 yards of edging; 
for drawers, 34 yard of 36-inch material 
and for the sacque, 1 yard of goods 36 


inches in width. Price, 10 cents. 
GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7043—This 


frock may be made fancy or plain. The 
long-waisted blouse, cut with round neck 
is trimmed with a déep pointed bertha. 
The skirt has a deep upper portion with 
ruffle attached at its lower edge, and 
there is a second ruffle which overhangs 
the upper part of the skirt. The dress 
pattern, No. 7043, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. Medium size requires 
2% yards of material 40 inches in width 
with 51% yards of insertion and 9144 
yards of edging. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of chest. 


ISSES’ 
No. 7045—This 
pretty party 

dress has the old-time 
baby waist, gathered at 
the yoke line, over which 
the outer surplice por- 
| tion slightly overhangs 
the arm. The straight 
skirt has two deep tucks. 
It is gathered at the top 
is a wide 
draped sash or girdle. 

The dress pattern, No. 

7045, is cut in sizes 14, 

18 and 20 

Medium size 

434 yards of 45-inch 

material, with 214 yards 

of 15-inch lace flounc- 
ing and % yard of satin 

36 inches in width for 

girdle. Price, 10 cents. 
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CHILD’S DRESS. No. 7083—This 
smart little frock has a one-piece yoke 
with drop shoulder and long or short 
sleeves. The lower portion has a small 
box plait in the back ending at the yoke; 
a similar one in front crosses the yoke and 
conceals the closing of the frock beneath .- 
its edge. The dress pattern, No. 7083, is 
cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and -10 years. 
Medium size requires 314 yards of 36- 
inch material and 5 yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


BOYS’ RUSSIAN DRESS. No. 7059 
—This Russian dress for very little boys 
has no trousers. The sleeves are very 
slightly gathered at top. Suit pattern, 
No. 7059, is cut in sizes 1, 2 and 3 years. 
2-year size requires 11% yards of 36-inch 
material, with 3 yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting fabric for shield. Price, 10 cents. 


CHILD’S DRESS. No. 7078—This 
simple frock has a side front closing 
and a four-gored skirt. The dress pat- 
tern, No. 7078, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 
10 years. Medium size requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material, with 4% yard 
of contrasting goods 27 inches in. width 
and 3% yards of braid. Price, 10 cents, 


Address, 


enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, IIl. 
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. 
Styles for Every D ay Wear ee eT aaa 
~Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each | = es 


for the Housewives of. America 
offered by the Bon Anal Company 


E, who make Bon Ami, are men. We don’t use Bon Ami ourselves week 
after week, about the house. We don’t hear women talk about Bon Ami 
very often and we don’t know just what the housewives of America think of it. 


We know that they buy it and we probably are somewhere near right in our 
theories as to why they buy it—but we would like to obtain more exact knowledge. 


It was a long time, for instance, before we knew what thousands of people had 
discovered for themselves, namely, that Bon Ami is excellent for white shoes! 
Perhaps there are other practical things we ought to know, too! 


We have reason to be particularly interested just now in what consumers are 
thinking about, for our Bon Ami Powder (which is simply powdered Bon Ami) 
has now been on the market for a year. We know that many people like it. Some 
have changed over from the use of the cake,some have not, and some are using both. 


We wanta lot of practical housewives to consider their experience with both forms 
of Bon Ami and give us 
an idea of the relative 
usefulness and impor- 
tance of the two forms 
for various purposes. 


12 lees. Tans. Goh Doe, 100 Inaim dt, Sunitruill, O. 
Windows 


/ 
: 
$2,250.00, divided into | 2 “cle ALemubing jatiines 
116 prizes, as specified. |_ 4 Cosou £funtr bochr 
First, we offer $2,000.00 | 
6. 


in cash prizes for lists 


Ok- cloth, Hibh, cover 
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giving the greatest | 7 WAu hoes 
number of practical 
uses for Bon Ami Cake 
Here is a Good Sample Form of Contribution. 
and Powder. NOTE — Explanatory notes may be added Bae they should be brief. 
Be sure to list and number the uses in the order of their importance. 
Prizes 


$500.00 First Prize for the greatest number of practical uses, covering Bon Ami 
Cake and Bon Ami Powder. 


$50.00 each to the ten persons sending in the next greatest number of practical uses. 


$10.00 each to the 100 persons sending in the next greatest number of practical 
uses ; subject to the following conditions: 


It does not cost anything to take part in this contest. If you would like to enter it, 
but have never used Bon Ami, and will so write us, we will supply, free of charge, 
samples of Bon Ami Cake and Powder sufficient to enable you to make the tests. 


HILD’S ROMP- 
C ERS. No. 7070— 
This useful gar- 

ment has a _— square 
yoke in front to which is 
attached the lower por- 
tion, the front and trou- 
sers cut in one. This 
rompers pattern is cut in 
sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
Medium size requires 2 
yards of goods 36 inches 


Rules for above contest 
\ 1. Spelling and literary style do not matter. What we want is information 
eat and it isthe women who know both kinds of Bon Ami thoroughly who will win. 


2. In sending in your contribution make two lists of uses—one covering Bon 
Ami Cake uses, the other Bon Ami Powder. Do not repeatuses. For instance, 


wide. Price, 10 cents. Nt if you like Cake better for mirrors, list it under Cake only. If you like Powder 
iy Uy, ’ N i} better for cleaning linoleum, list that under Powder only. 
BS) oe pe ON LING. 3. Put the uses in what you consider to be the order of their importance, and 
56—Pattern for this 
one-piece school apron is number the uses. 
A, cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 4, Put at the top of each sheet of paper your name, and at the top of the first 

{i 12 years. Mi bdiminnize \ sheet put your name, address and the total number of the uses that you have 
‘ requires 1 yard of 36-inch Z \ listed. Fasten the sheets together. 

material, with 54 yard of L2G 5. Write in ink (not pencil) on one side of the paper only and mail the list 

27-inch contrasting goods = ) flat or folded, but not rolled. 


7049 to trim. 

MISSES’ COAT SUIT. No. 7049—In 
this smart suit the coat has straight fronts 
and back, the belt producing the high 
waistline. The three-gore circular skirt is 
made with the raised waistline. Suit pat- 
tern, No. 7049, is cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. Medium size requires 354 
yards of 54-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


CHILD’S DRESS. No. 7076—This 
simple slip is worn with a guimpe. The 
dress pattern, No. 7076, is cut in sizes 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Medium size 
requires for dress, 2 yards of 36 or 
44-inch material; for guimpe, 114 yards 
_ of goods 36 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7055—This 
dainty frock is made with a small round 
yoke at the neck and with side front clos- 
ing. The underskirt has a deep yoke and 
plain lower section. At each side of this 
skirt there is an underturned plait to pro- 
vide fullness. The separate tunic is 
straight. The dress pattern, No. 7055, 
is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Medium size requires 254 yards of 
striped material 44 inches wide or 2% 
yards of plain goods. Price, 10 cents. 


Price, 10 cents. 


7055 ce 


BOYS’ RUSSIAN SUIT. No. 7074— 
This little suit has a double-breasted coat 
with wide sailor collar and a small inner 
shield with standing collar which is de- 
tachable. The trousers may be left 
with straight lower edge. Suit pattern, 
No. 7074, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Medium size requires 2 14 yards of 44-inch 
material, with 34 yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting fabric to trim and 5% yard of 27- 
inch goods for shield. Price, 10 cents. 


Woman's World M. faatine Co , Inc. 
107-111 Cimon S*. Cricaco. Int. 


Tenclose...................for Patterns 
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PATTERNS 
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* in the opinion of the judges. 


6. Confine yourself to real, practical uses. Don’t list insincere, trivial or im- 
aginary uses that would never be actually practiced, such-as “cleaning the crystal 
of a watch”. Such items will be crossed from the list by the judges. 


7. Much as we regret to make the rule, we must as a matter of fairness de: 
cline to answer questions, as we wish every competitor to work from the same 
information. 


8. Should two or more persons submit an equal number of practical uses, the 
awards will be arranged in the order of the importance of the uses submitted, in 
the opinion of the judges. 


9. In the event of two or more persons becoming entitled to any of the prizes 
offered, under conditions stated above, a prize identical in value with that offered 
will be given to each person so tied. 


10. Contest closes May 30, 1915. Three practical women have kindly agreed to 
pick the winners for us. 
Extra Prize Contest 
We will give five extra prizes of $50.00 each for the best answers to the following questions: 
Which do you lixe better—Bon Ami Cake or Bon Ami Powder—and w.iy? 


By “best” answers we mean those giving the most practical information regarding the use of 
Bon Ami Cake and Bon Ami Powder . 


The answers to these questions should ¢¢ , 
be on a separate sheet of paper, on Hasn A 
which please write at the top “Extra 

Prize Contest’, and then your name Scratched 
and address in full. No letter should ye? 
contain over 500 words. Spelling and Yet i 
literary style do not matter. 


Special Note—Address all communica- 
tions as follows: 
THE BON AMI COMPANY 
Prize Offer Department F 
17 Battery Place New York City d ey 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of chest. Address, 
enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 
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\\ Whois She? 


SSSSS 


SASS 


If you knew her 
you would recog 
nize her—even 
though you can- 
not see her eyes. 
For years she has 
used 


Or.Lyon's 


PERFECT. 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Both are thorough cleansers —pre- 
serve the teeth and keep the 

mouth in a healthy, antiseptic 
condition. 


SSS 


Send 2c stamp for trial 
package of either Dr. 
Lyon’s Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental 
Cream. Address I. 
W. Lyon & Sons, 527 
West 27th Street, New 
York City: 


Sold Everywhere 


Delivered v. FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 
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for our big 


but write toda 
1915 catalog of **Ranger?* 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 


SEND 


tonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bives on one month’s free 
i without a cent expense to you. F 
Br ore can mise: money taking orders for bicycles, 
YS tires, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big 1and- 
some catalog. it’s free. It contains ‘combination offers 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost, 
Also much useful bicycle information, Send for it. 


Low FACTORY PRICES direct to you. Noone else — 


———— — values and oe 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.£-41, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Self LROLLS 
poo” (Heating (eoreememeereny 
Are used anywhere. ‘‘The 
Iron that Sizzles’’— 
§ heatsitself. Saves miles 
of steps—hundreds of 
aches, pains and burns, 
No hot fires, no electric 
wires, no gas hose, no scorched clothes. No 
ashes, no muss, no dirt, no fumes, no expen- 
sive fuel. Nocoils, no batteriesand notrouble 
——they’re a‘‘boon companion”’ to woman-kind, 
Write for illustrated “Sun” Iron Booklet. 
W t Men and women representatives, At home, or travel 
ante territories everywhere, all or spare time, Write— 


SUN MFG. CO. 700 Kay St., South Bend, Ind. 


3Sc PAPERS A BIG ROOM 


JUST THINK — only 35 cents for enough beautiful 4 
SSS color bronzed sidewall, ceiling 
and border to paper a big room. 
- Write today for our free book of 
a over 100 big samples of wall 
@ paper and see this dandy paper; 
also our exquisite 1916 pepers 
consisting of plain and rich 
heavy embossed gold, oatmeal, 
grass cloth, leather, tiffany, silk 
andcretoneffects at 6cto40cadou- 
ble rollof L6yas. Finestvarnished 
tiles 22c a double roll. Combina- 
= : tion matched with cut-out bor- 
ders ready for hanging at 1 a up. Wall paper forall rooms di- 
rect to you cheaper than dealers buy at in carload lots. See for yourself 
—don’t wait.Get samples now—today—and see our wonderously beau- 
tiful art papers, marvelously low prices and grand free premium offer. 


JOHN M. SMYTH MBSE CO. Madison se: Chicago 


AGENTS: $25 a Week 


, For 2 Hours Work a Day 
E< A brand new hosiery proposition that 
“4) beatsthemall. For Men, Womenand 
Children, ‘People howling for it,” 
says A- E. Wintermute. ‘The easiest 
seller I ever saw,” writes N. Neumann. 
No experience necessary, You make 
pig mney from the start. Try it. 
= rite quick for your home territory. 
Ss Handsome samples furnished free, 
S'S Thomas Mfg. Co., 5491 Rome St., Cayton, 0. 


Be A Traveling Salesman 
Experience unnecessary. Earn Big Pay while you 
learn. Write for big list of positions open, and testimo- 
nials from hundreds of our students who earn $100 to 
$500 a month. Address our nearest office. Dept. 535 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


In Your Home. Write today for our booklet. I[t tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar. Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced prnils. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 35 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 


House Garments, Lingerie| &!¢ 4 Small Town 
Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 
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ADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE. 
No. 7088—This pattern is cut in 
sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires for 
sacque and cap, 314 yards of material 
36 inches wide, wilh seam in back, or 1 34 
yards of goods 54 inches in width with- 
out centerback seam. Price, 10 cents: 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7057—The 
pattern for this simple dress is cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 414 yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches in width. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS. No. 7084 
—The pattern for this useful dress, made 
with plain waist and five-gore skirt, is cut 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 
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in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 334 yards of 44- 
inch material with 3 yards of 36-inch 
contrasting goods to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ APRON. No. 7054—The 
pattern for this useful bungalow apron 
is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Medium size requires 41 yards of 
36-inch material, with 14 yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES? CORSET COVER. No: 
7082—This corset cover pattern is cut in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Me- 
dium size requires with sleeves, 2 54 yards 
of 141%-inch flouncing; without sleeves, 
154 yards of the same. Price, 10 cents. 


Address, 


enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


Continued from page 27 


And so it turned out. That afternoon 
Alice went to Verne, on a far different 
errand from mine. Instead of consult- 
ing the deputy warden, she consulted 
that splendid woman, ‘“‘ Captain Nell,” of 
the prison gate corps, and invited her to 
come and stay a week with us and “get 
hold” of Hilda. 

It was all up with Hilda the first even- 
ing Captain Nell spent at our house, 
and—thanks to the Salvationists, and 
the way they have kept her under cast- 
iron discipline, and watched her with 
eagle-eyed vigilance night and day, and 
scared her with lakes of fire and all 
that—she is now a superbly efficient 
“slum angel’ in Chicago. Or rather, it 
is thanks to Alice, my beloved assistant 
pastor. Had Alice been less tenderly 
compassionate, I should have acted on 
my original impulse, discharged Hilda in 
disgrace, and ruined her prospects by 
giving her to the constable—a course 
that would have brought reproach, not 
only upon me and my profession, but 
upon our perfectly innocent and unof- 
fending Young People’s Guild. Where- 
as—just see! 

But while the Hilda Bergson thriller 
burst in on us from without, by way of 
the intelligence office at Peterborough, we 
have our home-grown volcanoes and 
earthquakes occasionally, and always 
where least expected—for instance, at 
the Misses Austin’s Wallaceburg Acad- 
emy for young ladies. 


A Mental Case 


PROPERER establishment never 

existed. From the ivy on its walls to 
the elder Miss Austin’s silvered ringlets, 
everything about the academy bears the. 
marks of a serene and Cranford-like gen- 
tility, and this, I suppose, was what gave 
the final touch of melodrama and com- 
plete unnaturalness to a message by tele- 
phone from Miss Virginia Grant, who 
taught mathematics all the week and our 
infant class on Sunday. ‘To be sure, Vir- 
ginia’s voice counted for something, so 
strangely shrill it was, and the sentence 
so incoherent. From a jumble of excited 
talk, I gathered that the girl insisted on 
my coming over immediately, as it was 
“a matter of life and death.” 

This happened on a drizzly morning 
late in June, when the young ladies were 
packing up for vacation. I rushed’ 
through the parsonage, calling lustily for 
Alice, but she had run across to the Klines 
without letting me know. Thrown on 
my own resources absolutely, I risked it 
and hurried to the academy alone. 

I despair of making my encounter with 
Virginia Grant seem real. I no longer be- 
lieve in it myself, vividly though I recall 
the woe and terror in her eyes as she came 
tearing across the wet lawn to meet me, 
hatless and with no umbrella, her excited 
clutch at my arms, and her headlong, 
stumbling haste as she dragged me to- 
ward a soppy garden seat among the 
dripping lilac bushes. Clearly, Miss Vir- 
ginia was out of her head. 

I was thinking so hard about what to 
do that you won’t blame me much for re- 
membering only a small part of what she 
said—wild, crazy, tangled things mostly, 
though one point I managed to grasp dis- 
tinctly; unless “put under guard” (I use 
her own words) she would “kill certain 
people, sure as fate,”’ and “‘top off” (her 
own words again) by killing herself. 

Luckily I knew a little something 
about mental cases—at second hand 
from my brother Rob, who spent three 
harrowing years as house physician at 
the Northampton asylum before settling 
down as a general practitioner. I knew 
by the complete chaos of her ideas that 
she might recover, and I thought I knew 
what had caused the breakdown. She 
had been overworking since mid-year’s, 
taking charge of the French department 
during Mlle. Lamercier’s absence, tutor- 
ing outside, and keeping up her own alge- 
bra and geometry classes as usual. All 
she needed, was to be rested up, fed up, 
petted up, and given a fair show. 

As soon as I could get a word in among 
her vehement expostulations, I said: 
“Now, Miss Grant, suppose we step over 
to the parsonage, and talk the whole 
thing out with Alice. Then, if you still 
feel like having us put you under some 
sort of restraint, we'll see what arrange- 
ments can be made.” 


I fancy Virginia had expected opposi- 
tion and that my apparently falling in 
with her notions was what quieted her. 
The wild mood passed. Even before we 
reached the parsonage she became ra- 
tional, for the time being, though by no 
means free from evidences of extreme 
nervousness. I thought that it would be 
safe for me to leave her on the veranda a 
moment while I hurried inside to break 
the news to Alice, who was singing at her 
work upstairs. 

I am ashamed to own it, but honestly I 
half believed Alice would throw up her 
hands in horror and exclaim: ‘Why, 
goodness gracious, she’ll surrly slaughter 
us all.” 

Instead, she caught me by my two 
shoulders, as if to bring me to my senses, 
and said, in a whisper that had the force 
of a shout, ‘Do the girls know?”’ 

I tried to straighten out my snarled 
and tattered recollections. I had seen no 
one but Virginia—nobody at the door, no 
faces at all at the academy windows. 
Thanks to their labors at packing up, 
Virginia’s strange performance had ap- 
parently escaped the attention of her 
teachers and pupils alike. 

“Oh praises be!’ cried Alice, her face 
fairly beaming, when I told her. Under 
her breath, she added: ‘‘Nobody’ll ever 
know. Nobody’ll guess. We'll have 
Rob come on and will keep her here till 
she gets well, and we'll call it a nervous 
_ collapse, and it won’t hurt her standing as 
a teacher one bit.” 

You see what it means to have an as- 
sistant pastor like Alice. Virginia could 
not have been smuggled home to Los 
_ Angeles without letting the cat out of the 
bag, and the academy closed next day. 
An asylum, even temporarily, would have 
branded her for life. At the parsonage, 
however, things promised well. Wecould 
count on Rob’s oversight, and the effect 
of my wife’s buoyant personality, and the 
Jong quiet restful summer, with nothing 
whatever for Virginia to do except indus- 
triously to do nothing whatever. To this 
day, the Misses Austin are totally una- 
ware how alarming her plight was. In- 
deed, I doubt if Virginia herself under- 
stands. 

Now just suppose I had been an un- 
married minister, or suppose my wife had 


been a trifle less devoted and cour- 
ageous—what, pray, would have befallen 
our needy little parishioner? I shudder 
when I think of it. 


A Guide to Matrimony 


TRANGE, that a nice, demure, ivy- 
draped academy for young ladies 
should scare a clergynvan almost into his 
grave not only once but twice. From 
this same Cranford-like institution, a 
year or so later, Miss Edwina Alden 
swooped down upon me, and if you want 
a nobly developed example of what Alice 
and I laughingly call the ‘“‘parson 
chaser,”’ I commend you to Edwina. 

I don’t mean to be too rough on 
*“parson-chasers.”” Their real affliction is 
loneliness, along with a perfectly natural, 
perfectly womanly desire for a man to 
talk to. Here was Edwina, a new mem- 
ber of the Misses Austins’ staff, a stranger 
in Wallaceburg and, although pretty in a 
way, beset with a dreadful diffidence. 
She was afraid of young men. They saw 
it, and were afraid of her, and flinched. 

Simply because a minister can’t flinch, 
and would get into piping hot water if he 
tried to, and because I had reached the 
tame and uncle-ish early forties, Edwina 
attached herself to my reverend coat-tails 
and hung on like grim death. She haunt- 
ed the parsonage. She waylaid me on the 
street. She invented numberless plausi- 
ble excuses for luring me over to the acad- 
emy. Wherever I went, there was the 
inevitable Edwina, and wherever Ed- 
wina went, there, by some ghastly 
chance, was I. 

To tell the whole truth, I liked her. 
She amused me, especially when in order 
to give a certain color or reasonableness 
to her “parson-chasing,”’ she evinced a 
frantic interest in theology, or a trans- 
parently forced uneasiness about her soul, 
and occasionally a deep and tragic anxi- 
ety regarding questions of conduct. But 
really, you know, this being everlastingly 
shadowed by Edwina was a thing that 
had.got to stop. People were gossiping. 
No wonder! 

One evening I said to my wife, apropos 
of nothing in particular, “‘Alice, if you 
truly love me, you'll influence Edwina to 
go out to Borrioboola-Cha as a mission- 


ary to the dark folks and never come back 
while the world standeth.”’ 

I rather suspect that Alice had been 
looking for some such explosion for quite 
a while, and when it came she chuckled. 
“How would this do?’’ she said, after a 
moment’s reflection. “Boom Edwina’s 
stock. Make at least half a dozen young 
fellows think she’s a fascinating creature, 
and see if she won’t drop you then like a 
red-hot clinker.” ; 

I confess that the plan was not flatter- 
ing. When Alice surrounded Edwina 
with younger and handsomer men, and 
hypnotized her into charming them, and 
hypnotized them into being bewitched, I 
felt like an exceedingly inglorious back 
number. But oh, what a relief it was to 
have put the dear nuisance in her place. 
And what a privilege, the following Octo- 
ber to tie the knot that made her the 
bride of our admirable head usher! I am 
not in the habit of kissing brides. That 
day, however, I narrowly escaped kissing 
the groom, and made up for my absten- 
tion by kissing Alice. 


RANKLY, isn’t she a treasure? I 

haven’t told half, nor can I. The best 
of her work as assistant pastor is the help 
she gives her husband in his struggle to 
practice what he preaches, and that, you 
see, is a side of her blessed usefulness that 
I hesitate to speak of lest I claim a growth 
in grace beyond my deserts. 

What should I be—not merely as a 
clergyman but as a Christian—without 
Alice, and how can I exaggerate the sweet 
influence of her companionship, her sym- 
pathy, her courage, her consecration? 
The Christianity I preach is her Chris- 
tianity. The Christianity I try to live is 
hers also. 

Years ago, when the great Dr. Joplin 
was at the height of his fame and power, 
I went two hundred miles to hear him. 
In the midst of an impassioned denunci- 
ation of hypocrisy, he paused an instant, 
to blurt out, vehemently: ‘I’m preach- 
ing to myself, too.” Capital! We min- 
isters all preach to ourselves. I do. 
Better yet, I preach to myself in the 
presence of my wife.. When I see her 
looking up at me, with Tom and the girls 
beside her in the pew, every word I speak 
becomes a sacred promise to Alice. 


The Change in Beulah Marsh 


samples of wall paper and found, Lo her 
delight, that one of the least expensive 
was of colonial design and beautifully 
suited to her needs. She and David 
-papered the room, with but one mistake. 
_ One strip was upside down and tore in be- 
ing taken off. There was not enough 
to put on a new strip without patching it, 
_ nor time to send back for more. 

“Tet’s patch it low down, and perhaps 
it won’t show!” suggested David. 

Beulah shook her head. 

“T’d always see it, I couldn’t look 
anywhere else, but just at that one 
thing!’ she declared. 


HE SAT down on the bed and looked 

around. 

Suddenly she clapped her hands. 

“Patch it way up there and hang a 
picture over it!’ she cried. ‘This large 
one will cover the whole thing!’ 

“The very thing, Beulah!” said David. 
“You need a picture there, anyway!” 

*The floor they painted a grayish blue 
and spread over it the blue and white 
home-made rugs that Mrs. Marsh made 
out of rags. They were so pretty that 
Beulah had taken a set to Aunt Madge, 
who declared them to be exactly suited 
to one of her colonial rooms. 

For curtains and chair covers, Beulah 
got a chintz which went beautifully with 
the wall paper, and she and David turned 
four very old and ugly chairs into pretty 

-and attractive ones. 

Up in the attic Beulah made a discov- 
ery. Her grandmother’s old bed, which 
had been decreed too cumbrous and old- 
fashioned for modern use, was stored 
there. The bureau that matched it, with 
handles to the drawers, was there also. 

And in those drawers were marvelous 


quilts, pieced in amazing patterns. 


Beulah dragged these out with a cry of 
delight. 
_ Even Aunt Madge had none so gor- 
‘geous. : : 
“This furniture is valuable, Beulah!’ 


Continued from page 7 


said David, seriously. ‘“‘It is solid ma- 
hogany and very old. Even your grand- 
mother must have inherited it.” 

“She did!’ answered Beulah. ‘’That’s 
why they won’t use it. They think it is 
antiquated.” 

“T can clean and polish it and make it 
look like new!’ answered David, ‘and 
when everything is in place, I want you 
to bring Mrs. Beekman up here to see it, 
and hear what she says. She will know 
whether I am right or not.” 

“T will,” said Beulah. ‘‘That is one 
reason I am so anxious to get this room 
done. I want her to see it and tell me if 
itisinharmony. Aunt Madge used to be 
so particular about that. It worried her 
if every single thing were not exactly 
right. She even has door knobs and key 
holes of the exact period. What do you 
think of that?’ 

“Tt’s nice and I wish you could have 
all the details like that too, but eo 

“Oh,”’ laughed Beulah, “‘I’m lucky if I 
have any door knobs at all. Once the 
knob of my door broke and father 
wouldn’t get me another, so all winter I 
had to pull the door open with a button 
hook!” 

““Was the button hook of the period of 
your room?”’ demanded David anxiously. 


AND MRS. MARSH came all the way 
upstairs to see what they were 
laughing at. 

She stood in the doorway, wiping her 
hands on her apron and smiling in sym- 
pathy. ; 

““See, mother, isn’t it pretty?’’ cried 
Beulah. “And it hasn’t cost much. 
You'll let me do your room next, won’t 
you?” 

““T wouldn’t know what to do in such a 
pretty room,’ answered Mrs. Marsh. 
“You'd better leave your father and me 
just as we be. If I tried to sleep here, I’d 
be awake all night, just admiring the 
curtains and wall paper.” 

“Then I won’t leave you and father 


alone!’ cried her daughter. ‘‘TV’ll make 
you beautiful, whether you want to be or 
not! I’ve got a paper here that even 
father would like. Look at it. Morning 
glories climbing over this green lattice! 
Wouldn’t that be sweet on your walls?’ 

Her mother’s eyes glistened. 

““Seems just as if they were real!’’ she 
whispered. ‘“‘Just think of seeing those 
pretty things every time you raise your 
eyes from your work! It would be better 
than resting just to be able to look at 
?em!”’ 


EULAW’S eyes smarted. 

at David. 

“I’m going to get it for you!” she de- 
clared. ‘David will put it on for you, 
won’t you, David? And we'll paint your 
floor, too, and make your room just as 
pretty as mine!” 

““No, don’t you do it, Beulah,” said her 
mother eagerly. “I’ve got along twenty 
years with nothing pretty to look at, and 
I can go on. When I get hungry to see 
things like this morning-glory paper, I’ll 
just step in here and look at your room. 
Save your money for downstairs. IUll 
show more there and you haven’t got 
enough for both.” 

“All right, mother,’”’ answered Beulah, 
quickly, with a side glance at David. 

“T’ve got father to listen to reason a 
little,” Mrs. Marsh went on. ‘‘ When I 
showed him that the prevailing winds are 
from the southeast and that the house 
would heat better if we turned it ‘around 
as you want, and he found you really 
could do it—if your plans turn out right, 
he said he’d put the sheds on the north 
end. Isn’t that right teachable in him, 
considerin’?”’ 

Beulah’s face twisted in a wry smile. 

“As it isn’t going to cost him a cent, 
and as the house will heat better and as 
he was going to build new sheds any- 
way,’ she said,‘‘—well, yes, I think it is 
most generous of him to give in to us!” 

“Now, Beulah.’? remonstrated her 


She looked 
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Millions upon millions of 
women of every height, 


weight and type of figure 
have worn Thomson’s 


“Glove-Fitting | 


(TRADE MARK, Reg.) 


corsets, during a period of 
over sixty years. Each 
season, beautiful new 
models for every figure 
embody the very last 
ideas in style and always 
emphasize our more than 
} half century of fame in 
“Glove-Fitting’”’? comfort 
and wearability. 
Each year more women 
wear these famous corsets 
At all dealers, $1 to $5 


| GEO.C. BATCHELLER & CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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| She Wanted What Nearly Every 
_ Woman Wants— Smart, Trim- [ 

_ fitting Stockings — Comfortable | 

_ to Wear. She Found Them in | 


BURSON | 
FASHIONED HOSE ¢ 


They comfort and ease the “"" 
- feet, as there are no seams “# fm. 
—smooth everywhere. ‘The 
patented Burson method of 


"knitting-in" the shape stitch =» 

by stitch, insures a trim snug / ey 

fit so necessary to style. / Ys 
dees 


The natural shape of Burson 
Hose without pressing or 
stretching, is the correct 
shape, wear or washing / 
will not affect it. : 
Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
25c 35c¢ 50c 75¢ 


Ifyour dealer cannot 
supply you, write us 


Booklet upon request 


BURSON 
KNITTING 
COMPANY 
54 W. Wall St. 
Rockford, Ill. 


PLAY PIANO IN ONE HOUR 


A Detroit musician has invented a wonder- 


ful new System called the Numeral Method 
which enables any person or little child to 
learn to play the piano or organ in one 
evening. Send at once for Free Booklet which 
tells all about this wonderful method. Address 
Numeral Method Music Co., 109-C Trussed 
Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Opportunities That Should Interest You 


AGENTS WANTED 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BORAX SOAP 
Powd. Big money. H. Ward & Co., 218 Institute,Chicago 


LIKE BREAD IN A FAMINE—AGENTS SELL OUR 
specialties. S. Mfg. Co., 20 U Warren St., N. Y. 


$15 WEEK SALARY PAID PERSON EACH TOWN 
selling non-alcoholic flavorings. H. Linton Co., K. C., Mo. 


NEW HOUSEHOLD LABOR SAVER. QUICK SELL- 
er. 100% profit. Cary-Dane Co., 102 W. 101st St., N.Y. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept . D, 112 S. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGENTS MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog, 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


AGENTS TO TAKE ORDERS FOR VISITING AND 
Business Cards; make $3 to $6 daily; sell at sight; com- 
plete outfit free. L.D. B. Wilkinson, South Bend, Ind. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton,O. 


AT LAST—A VACUUM WASHING MACHINE; 
washes tub of clothes in 3 minutes. Works like magic. 
Price only $1.50. Agts. coining money. A sale at every 
house. Wendell Washer Co., 749 Oak St., Leipsic, O 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. ‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.’’ “‘Big Profits.’”’ Sellat sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Card Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 


AGENTS EARN MORE MONEY. LARGE PROFITS 
selling Women’s Wear, Dress Goods, Silks, General Dry 
Goods. Big Catalog Outfit Free. Est. 1899. National 
Importing & Mfg. Co., Desk 6 T, 425 Broadway, N.Y. 


WONDERFUL OPENING FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
to establish profitable local business thru stores and con- 
sumers. New Field. Unlimited demand. Very interesting, 
instructive book free on request. The Davis Co., St Louis. 


AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
by distributing free samples to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. The Favori Company, 
1088 West St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENT—GREAT OPPORTUNITY TO BE PERMA- 
nent representative iargest manufacturers high gradesoaps 
and toilet goods. $25-$75 weekly. Write for immediate 
appointment. E. M. Davis Co., R-67, Davis Bldg.,Chicago 


GUARANTEED HOSIERY MANUFACTURER 
wants man or woman to establish permanent distribut- 
ing route in home locality. Liberal inducements for all or 
part time. A. Parker Mills, 2733 N. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


$1,000,000 WINNER—1,000,000 SOLD—1,000,000 UN- 
supplied. Agents banking enormous profits; O’Connell, $80 
first day. Everybody wants new 10 blade, double action 
shoe scraper. Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 114, Toledo, Ohio. 


AGENTS: SELL OUR NEW TRIPLICATE SAUCE 
Pan. Make $100 to $300 a month easy. Saves Gas. 
Cooks 3 foods on one burner. Write quick for territory. 
Div. W., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, Ill. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 980, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED TO MAKE $$$$$ 
as our General or Local Agent. Household necessity, 
saves 80%. Permanent business, free sample, credit. 
Pitkin, 493 R Street, Newark, New York 


OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS. BEST SELLING 
Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on the 
market. Quick sellers, big profits. Deal direct with a 
large manufacturer. Send stamp for particulars. Free- 
port Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGENTS MAKE $5,000 THIS YEAR. BE YOUR 
own boss—independent—abundant money—your time 
your own. Ali or spare time—at home or traveling. Write 
E. M. Feltman, Sales Mgr., 548 Third St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, today for full particulars. 


BILLY SUNDAY’S MESSAGE AUTHORIZED. 
Great Opportunity for man or woman to make $6.00 to 
$15.00 a day. Unusually liberal terms. Spare time may 
be used. Particulars and samples free. Universal Bible 
House, 417 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia. 


WANTED AT ONCE—MEN AND WOMEN EVERY- 
where to aid us in our Great National Adv. Campaign 
on Make’em White Washing Wax. $15 to $50 per week 
—liberal credit— free goods—adv. help. Write at once to 
Newberry Co., Inc., 205 N. Peoria Street, Chicago. 


AGENTS. SELL RICH LOOKING IMPORTED 36x68 
Rugs. $l each. Carter, Tenn., sold 115 in 4 days. Profit 
$57. Youcan do same. Write for sample offer selling 
plan. Exclusive territory. Sample rug by parcel post pre- 
paid 98 cts. N. Condon, Importer, Stonington, Maine. 


DON’T BE AN AGENT—OWN YOUR OWN BUSI- 
ness. We furnish complete, practical, Low Price outfits 
for plating in Gold, Silver, Copper, Nickel, etc. We 
furnish recipes, formulas, trade secrets. Work easy, profit 
enormous. Send today for particulars. Gray & Co. 
Plating Works, 700 Gray Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS— SNAPPIEST HOUSEHOLD LINE ON 
earth. Red hot sellers, steady repeaters — 100% profit. 
250 light weight, fast selling, popular priced necessities. 
Agent’s Outfit free. Get busy—Quick—Write today— 
postal will do. American Products Co., 551 American 
Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


WOMEN MAKE MONEY INTRODUCING Priscilla 
Fabrics, Hosiery, Raincoats. Spare time. Samples Free. 
Get particulars. Fitzcharles Co., Dept. 66, Trenton, N. J. 


LADY SOLICITORS WANTED TO SELL KREMOLA 
Freckle Ointment and our elegant line of toilet articles. 
Write for Free Booklet and our splendid proposition. 
Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Chicago . 


CAMERAS 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
of my magazines, American Photography and Popular 
Photography, which tell you how to make better pictures 
and earn money. F. R. Fraprie, 699 Pope Bldg., Boston 


COINS—BOOKS—STAMPS 


I PAY FROM $1 TO $1500 FOR THOUSANDS OF 
rare Coins, Books, Paper Money, Stampsto 1901. Certain 
Mint Marks bring over $100. Post quickly. Ill. Circular for 
2 Stamps. Vonbergen (Est. 1885) Dept. 7, Boston, Mass. 


DAHLIAS 


DAHLIAS—800 KINDS. CATALOG FREE. GEO.L. 
Stillman, Dahlia Specialist, Westerly,R. I.,.Box W-5 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED, APRON MAKERS. HOME WORK. SEND 
15c (no stamps) for pattern and prices. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood Shops, 442-A E. 61st St., Chicago. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS Throughout 14 States; One 
acre to 1,000 acres, $500 to $50,000, many with livestock, 
tools and crops included. Big illustrated catalog free. E. A. 
Strout Farm Agency, Station 3038, 47 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


FOR THE LAME 


THE PERFECTION EXTENSION Shoe for any person 
withashort limb. No more unsightly cork soles, irons, etc.. 
needed. Worn with ready-made shoes. Shipped on trial, 
Write for booklet. Henry W. Lotz, 313 Third Ave., N. Y. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS—LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, RECITA- 
tions, Drills, etc. All sorts of Entertainments for Schools. 
Catalogue free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago 


HELP WANTED 


MEN—WOMEN—GET GOV’T JOBS. LIST OF POSI- 
tions open, free. Franklin Institute, S-73, Rochester, N.Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Bookkeeping, Shorthand by mail; 
write quick. Southern Corresp. Inst., A-5, New Orleans. 

BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME: 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
jobs. $65 to $150 month. Write for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. S-63,Rochester,N.Y. 


A TALENTED PERSON MAY EARN AS HIGH AS 
$500 a year writing verses for popular songs in spare 
time. Send samples of your poems. Instructive book 
Free. Dugdale Company, Studio 1305, Washington D.C. 


DISTRIBUTERS WANTED. GOOD PAY. STEADY 
work: giving away packages Perfumed Borax Soap Pow- 
der with our Soap, etc. No capital or experience needed. 
C. Ward & Co., 214 Institute Pl., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOVERNMENT MATRONS WANTED. $60 MONTH- 
ly. Free living quarters. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis. 


mother, “‘you know how set father is! 
He can’t help it. He’s always been set 
and contrary, and never would give in, 
even when he knew he was wrong. So I 
think we ought to take his giving in, this 
time, and be thankful.” 

“Oh, Pm thankful!’ exclaimed Beu- 
lah. ‘“‘I’ve always been thankful when 
the only horse he will let me drive conde- 
scends to keep moving and doesn’t stop 
to kick the dashboard in, as he sometimes 
does. I’m thankful for all small mercies, 
but I’d be very much obliged to father if 
he’d paint the roof before the Beekmans 
come. He was going to, anyway.” 

“He says he won’t. Nor will he paint 
the house.”’ 

“Then I will!’ cried Beulah. ‘‘He’s 
been promising to do that much for two 
years. If he backs out now, just be- 
cause he thinks he can make me pay for 
it, P11 do it! IT’ll show him that I don’t 
inherit his stinginess anyway!’’ 

““Now, Beulah!” said her mother. 


But BEULAW’S eyes were sparkling 

and her cheeks brilliant with right- 
eous indignation. Her father was taking 
advantage of her spirit and she knew it. 
Secretly her mother knew it, too, and 
sympathized with Beulah. 

“ll put ladders up and be on the roof 
tomorrow when they come. He can be 
sitting in the kitchen with you, if he 
wants to. But I'll let them see that I am 
willing to work to get things done right.”’ 

Her mother smiled, with almost a 
gleam of mischief in her tired eyes. 

“Do it!’ she said. ‘Just you do that 
very thing. It'll make him mad, but 
maybe sir 

“Maybe it'll do him good, you started 
to say!’ said Beulah, smiling. ‘‘ Mother, 
do you know you're afraid of father?” 

“Yes, I guess I be,”? said Mrs. Marsh. 
“He got me frightened when we were 
first married, ’n’ I’ve never got over it. 
He’s got a tongue, father has! I never 
learned to answer him back, the way you 
do. Ef I had—well, I don’t know! 
We’ve never quarreled, father and I.” 

“He has quarreled with me, often 
enough,” said Beulah, ruefully. 

“IT know he has, but he loves you. He 
thinks you are smart. And he’s afraid of 
you. I’ve noticed it. I’ve noticed it 
more since you came home from your 
Aunt Madge’s. He says you’re like her, 
’n’ he always was afraid of her. You’ve 
got the Marsh tongue, Beulah, but don’t 
get him too mad, because a 

Her mother stopped’ and plucked at 
her dress nervously. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATER- 
ials furnished; No canvassing. Particulars for stamped-ad- 
dressed envelope. Eureka Co.. Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
WOMEN— GET U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS $65 TO 
$150 month. Write immediately for list of positions open 
to you. Franklin Institute, Dept. S-61, Rochester, N.Y. 
WOMEN: START PAYING BUSINESS IN HOME 
towns selling Health Garments on capital of 65c. Free 
Catalogue tells how. Nova Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
DO YOU WANT ANOTHER $2 DAILY? NO EXPE- 
rience, constant spare time work, knitting hosiery, ma- 
chines furnished on contract, we take product. Gleason 
Wheeler Co. (Inc.), 337 W. Madison, Dept. B, Chicago. 
$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent position. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 7-A East Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


THOUSANDS GOV’T JOBS NOW OBTAINABLE. 
List free. Franklin Institute, Dept. S-62,Rochester, N. Y. 


GOV’T FARMERS WANTED. $720TO $1,500 YEAR- 
ly. Free living quarters. Write Ozment, 105F, St. Louis. 


BECOME CHAUFFEURS. $18 WEEK. Sample lessons 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. R-806, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES SEW AT HOME, DURING SPARE TIME; 
Good pay; No canvassing. Particulars for stamped-ad- 
dressed envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. G, Kalamazoo,Mich. 


MAGAZINES 


DO YOU READ MAGAZINES? OUR BIG MONEY- 
Saving Club Catalog Free. Write today. Agents Wanted. 
Write for full particulars. J. M. Hanson-Bennett ae 
azine Agency, 223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


MOTORCYCLES 


MAKE YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE BY USING 
our attachable Motor Outfit. Fits any bicycle. Beats 
them all. Book Free. New and second hand motorcycles 
$35.00 up. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 52, Galesburg, Kansas. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


GET FREE BOOK “HOW TO WRITE PHOTO-Plays.” 
I guarantee results. Elbert Moore, Box 772-YP, Chicago. 
WE TAKE MSS. IN ANY FORM; CRITICISE FREE; 
sellon commision. Story Rev. Co., Box 66, Smethport, Pa. 

GET FREE BOOK OF VALUABLE INFORMA- 
tion about profits and prize offers writing Photo-Plays. 
Chicago Photo-Playwright College, Box 278 S.V.,Chicago 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $100 EACH; 
all or spare time; experience or correspondence course un- 
necessary. Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati, O. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139, Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y 


WANTED. RAILWAY MAIL, CLERK-CARRIERS 
and Rural Carriers. Examination soon. I conducted exam- 
inations. Trial Exam. Free. Write Ozment, 105, St. Louis. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS OF ABOUT 
300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. ‘There is a big chance here for 
you, sure and generous pay, life-time employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-927. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 


“It Ido 
he’ll take it out on you! I'll be careful, 
I’ll stop him just this side of insanity. 
I know when he’s going to explode.’’ 

“Well, I must go!” said Mrs. Marsh, 
rising. ‘“‘I don’t know when I’ve set 
down as long as this in daytime before. 
But this room makes you want to sit 
down and take it easy. Are beautiful 
things that dangerous, daughter?” 

“Beautiful things are restful,” an- 
swered her daughter. ‘‘Half an hour’s 
rest in a room like this would be equal to 
two hours of lying down in yours.” 

Her mother looked at her admiringly. 

“Your visit to your aunt did you more 
good than you realize,’ she said. “You 
never knew things like that before. Or, 
if you did, you never said ’em, ’n’ they’re 
worth saying.”’ 

“Tt just brought out what was in her, 
Mrs. Marsh,” said David Cameron, 
speaking for the first time. ‘“‘It was all 
inher. I always knewit. It just needed 
encouragement to bring it to the surface. 
And her aunt gave her that.”’ 

“T think David is right, mother. It 
seems to me now that I’ve always known 
these things. I felt at home in Aunt 
Madge’s house, even in all that luxury. 
This room looks natural to me and not 
strange. That seems queer, doesn’t it?’ 

“Yes, it sounds queer, but I believe I 
know what you mean. I can see that 
morning-glory paper on my walls just as 
plain as if it was there. I can close my 
eyes and hear the wind rustling in the 
leaves—they look so real.”’ 

“Well,” said Beulah, gayly, “‘such an 
imagination as that saves money. It’s 
lots cheaper to shut your eyes and think 
you see it than to send for the paper and 
put it on.” 


“Oh, I know!” said Beulah. 


HER MOTHER smiled. She liked to 

hear Beulah tease her in this friendly 
way. It seemed to bring them closer to- 
gether, and this Mrs. Marsh earnestly 
desired. She did not realize the presence 
of her dread, but in her secret heart she 
was afraid this new influx of beauty and 
congenial work would alienate her daugh- 
ter’s affections from her and leave her 
behind in the march of progress. 

“I must see about supper,” she said. 
“David, I’m going to make hot biscuits 
and I’ve got a ham in the oven roastings— 
the kind you like, with lots of brown 
sugar rubbed into the fat.”’ 

The two young people smiled their 
gratitude. They knew she had done this 
os David was helping Beulah in her 
work. 


{END OF PART I1.] 


MAKE MORE MONEY WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. 
Learn now. Thousands of dollars yearly to photoplay- 
wrights; over 40 studios buy scripts. This book “Wanted, 
More Photoplays” Free. Write for it. Photoplaywrights 
Ass’n of America, 1017R Hartford Building, Chicago. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SPEND SUMMER gathering insects. I pay big prices. In- 
structions. Send stamp. J. Sinclair, D 27, Los Angeles,Cal 


NURSING Easily Learned at Home. Catalog Free. Phila- 
delphia School For Nurses, 2230 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


MOTHERS: TEACH YOUR CHILDREN PURITY. 
Knowledge only safeguard. Separate volumes for moth- 
ers, boys, girls, 40c each. Mullikin Co., 12, Marietta, O. 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. 


SOCIAL ETIQUETTE TAUGHT BY SOCIAL SEC- 
retary of Prominent New York Families. Can you im- 
prove your Social Life with proper Etiquette in calls, 
correspondence, entertainments, etc.? All questions an- 
swered free, what to do, to say, to wear, with 10 lessons 
$1. Mlle. Louise, 118 West 57th Street, New York. 


FRECKLES REMOVED OR MONEY BACK— 
Wilson’s Freckle Cream will absolutely remove 
tan or sunburn, and leave the skin soft, cl 
Send $1.00 today for full size jar. If not fully satisfied, 
we will refund your money. Wilson Freckle Cream Co., 
54 Meeting Street, Charleston, S. C. 


OLD COINS 


OLD COINS BOUGHT. $2 TO $600 PAID FOR HUN- 
reds of Coins dated before 1895. Send Ten cents for our 
new illustrated Coin Value Book, 4 x 7. Get Posted. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


$50 PAID FOR HALF DOLLAR 1853, NO ARROWS; 
$5 for 1878 Half S. Mint; $100 for 1894 Dime S. Mint. 
Many valuable coins circulating. Get posted. Send 4c 
Get our Illus. Coin Circular. Send now. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Tex. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS. BOOKS & SEARCHES FREE. SEND Mod- 
el or drawing forsearch. Highest references; best results. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


report. 2 Wonderful Guide Books Free. Excellent refer- 
ences. E. E. Vrooman & Cox, 833 F St., Washington, D.C. 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Patent secured or 
Fee Returned. Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D.C. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—WIRE & WIRELESS & STATION 
gency Taught. Big Demand. Oldest & Largest School. 
atalogFree. Dodge’sInstitute,Myrtle St.,Valparaiso,Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS 


$2 A MONTH FOR REBUILT OLIVER VISIBLE 
Typewriters, Free trial. 10-year Guarantee. United States 
Typewriter Exch., Dept. 292, Federal Life Bldg., Chicago 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN U.S. ALL 
makes. Underwoods,Olivers,Remingtons,etc. 14 to }4 mfrs. 
prices. $15 up—rented anywhere—applying rent on price. 
Free Trial. Installment payments if desired. Write for cat. 
85, Typewriter Emporium (Est.1892), 34-36 W.Lake,Chgo. 


UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN RELIGION. LITERATURE FREE. 
Associate Dept. E, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


UPHOLSTERY . 
TAUGHT FREE. NO CHARGE FOR EXPERT AD- 
vice. Materials at manufacturers’ prices. Make that old 


chair, couch, davenport, etc., good as new. It’s easy. Write 
for catalog. F. A. Rauch & Co., 410 S. Market, Chicago. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 


o> 


| in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 


$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples. 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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initial ring given to you 


This solid gold-shell 


a 


Wonderful introductory offer—closes April 30,1915. Send the coupon 
below today with a signature from a one-pound package of Arbuckles’ 
Ariosa or Arbuckles’ Ground Coffee, and 10 cents in stamps or coin. 


Cut out the coupon 


Get one of these beautiful initial rings, with any letter 
that you may desire placed on the heart. Its value is 
remarkable. It is an absolutely solid gold shell ring (not a 
washed or electro-plated ring) and we guarantee it to give 
excellent wear. If it does not, it will be cheerfully exchanged 
at once, without a question. You could not get a better 
guarantee if you paid many times the price! 


How to determine the size you want 


This ring is offered in sizes from1 to 10. Besure to give the 
ring size, and initial desired. (Only one letter on each ring.) 

To determine the size you need, cut a strip of thick paper, so 
that the ends will exactly meet, when drawn tightly around the 
second joint of the finger. Then lay one end of thestrip at 0,on the 
diagram (shown below) and order the size the other end indicates. 


LUTTE, sine sizes | 


mae 


now and mail today 


We make this astounding offer to induce you to try one 
pound of Arbuckles’ Ariosa or Arbuckles’ Ground Coffee now— 
to have you compare it, in flavor and aroma, with the coffee you 
now serve. Learn why more Arbuckles’ Ariosa and Arbuckles’ 
Ground Coffee is sold than any other packaged coffee. 

In over a million American homes, every morning, a piping 
hot cup of Arbuckles’ starts the day. Its tempting coffee 
aroma makes keen the appetite. It is good coffee—so good 
that it could never be offered at the price, were it not for its 
tremendous sales. 

Try it today, and get one of these valuable initial rings 
for yourself or for some one in your family. Cut out the 
coupon now. ‘Then buy one pound of Arbuckles’ Ariosa 
(whole bean) or Arbuckles’ Ground Coffee, cut the signature 
from the package, and send it with the coupon and 10 cents in 
stamps or coin. Do it today, so that you will not forget. 
This is a special introductory offer, remember, and lasts only 
until April 30, 1915. 


~ Mail the coupon with the signature and 10 cents to Arbuckle Bros., 71-I Water Street, New York 


Other wonderful rings you can get 


No. 226, Wedding Ring. Mail the 
coupon below, with nine Arbuckle 
signatures and a 2 cent stamp. This 
solid gold-filled ring is for men or 
women; it isof goodweight,and wears 
well. Itisoneofourmost popularpres- 
ents. Tens of thousands of men and 
women every yearearnit. Give size. 


Better than ever 


No. 228, Baby Ring. Mail thecou- 
pon below, with seven Arbuckle sig- 
natures and a 2 cent stamp. Thissolid 
gold-shell ring is a lovely newpattern; 
word “‘Baby”’ embossed, and dainty 
flower design. Sizes 14 to 4. Give size. 


No. 222, Fancy Band Ring. Mail 
thecoupon below, witheight Arbuckle 
signatures-and a 2 cent stamp. This 
ring is for menor women. Solid gold- 
shell; exceptionally beautifulpattern. 
Give size. 


No. 227, Heart Ring. Mail the cou- 
pon below, with twelve Arbuckle sig- 
naturesand a 2 cent stamp. Thissolid 
gold-shell ring is for ladies or misses; 
the design is three hearts, each set 
with imitation turquoise. Give size. 


This is the signature 


SEALE PLB SLL LE EIS 


S ‘ > 5 ; - P above, or, with the 
Y ) . : : proper number of sig- 
mn \S : i 
Res = fie 2 natures, for any of the 
S Ng . other presents shown. 
o < a . This offer does not hold 
P ve & - 2 ae good after April 30, 1915. 
“y ° . Only one coupon accepted from 
« mS : : . 7 
& . . . any one person or family. 
re.) \ ‘ ee : 
Me ey & ARBUCKLE BROS., 
ee > 71-1 Water St., New York, 
Ni Re i With this coupon I enclose........+ ‘ 
+ & x 
Se o signatures from Arbuckles’ Coffee and....., 
<= oo .S) cents for which please send me the above. 
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To Club Roe 


How to get 15 signatures free and 
do your friends a favor 


This introductory ring offer is so 
remarkable that you will surely 
want your friends to know about it. 
Under the following club offer, it 
will be well worth your while to tell 
them, and ¢hey will thank you, too. 

Send the coupon below, with one sig- 
nature, and 10 cents in stamps or coin, 
and we will send you at once one of these 
beautiful initial solid gold-shell rings. 
This will be your ring. Use it to show 
your friends what a remarkable offer this 
is. Get five of them (not already using 
Arbuckles’ Coffee) to take advantage of 
this offer, just as youhave. We will mail 
each of your friends direct the beautiful 
ring, when you send us the money and 
signatures for the five rings. 

For doing this you will earn 15 signa- 
tures free. 


When we send you your ring, we will | 


send a special blank, giving full and clear 
instructions as to what*you have to do to 
get these 15 signatures free. At the same 
time, we will send you our beautiful new 
catalog, showing the wide choice of won- 
derful gifts you can get for 15 signatures. 

Then you can advise us what you want 
for the 15 Arbuckle signatures that you 
get free; or, if you so desire, we will 
mail you a credit for the 15 signatures, 
which you can count with signatures cut 
from our coffee packages for articles 
which require a greater quantity. 


Mail the coupon now, 
with one Arbuckle sig- 
nature and 10 cents. 


YS) 4 ; bs coupon, 

a ee <i of . with 10 
xg F 

e ae ® cents and 


5 . : one signature 
nS sa a “ is good for the 
‘ initial ring shown 
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Iron Cross 
of Germany 


Victoria Cross 
of England 


Legion of Honor 
of France 


Deeds of Valor come from men of sturdy strength 
and active brain 


FOOD 


Builds stout bodies and keen minds 


“There’s a Reason” 


MADE IN THE U. S. A. 


a 


Pa wen x . 


Pretty Summer Hats 
FOR BABY 
Sey Are Shown on Page 10 


WOMAN’S WORLD IS WELCOMED IN 
MORE THAN TWO MILLION HOMES 


MANS WORL 


June 19/5 Five Cents 
CHICAGO 
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Our Annual 10-Meal Treat 


Again we make this offer, to introduce to your home the ideal 
summer supper, the best-liked dairy dish. 

The offer is this: Buy from your grocer a package of Puffed 
Rice, to serve for breakfast with cream and sugar or mixed with 
any fruit. 

Take this coupon with you. 
grocer will give you for it, at our 


Your 


y Es 


Ss i iv i sare 
cost, a 12-cent package of Puffed 5 Puffed V\ heat, 12c pacep Gir 


Wheat. Serve that as a supper or f Ri 
luncheon dish, floating in bowls of 2 Puf ed Ice, 
milk. Q 


That means ten breakfasts and ten Wownr~ 
suppers, all for 15 cents. The suppers are our treat. 


Bubbles of Whole Wheat 


Compare Puffed Wheat with bread or crackers, served in bowls 
of milk. Here are toasted kernels of whole wheat puffed to eight 
times normal size. They are crisper than crackers—four times as 
porous as bread. 

The morsels are airy and flaky and thin. They crush at a touch 
of the teeth. They have a fascinating flavor, much like toasted 
nuts. And they supply the whole-wheat nutriment in the daintiest 
form that’s known. 

Nothing else that you serve in milk compares in taste or pit 
or fitness with Puffed Wheat. 


What Steam Explosion Does 


Then Puffed Grains are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. The 
process creates in every grain a hundred million steam explosions. 
Every food granule is blasted to pieces so digestion can easily act. 
No other process does that. 

So, beside their enticements, there are other reasons for Puffed 


The Quaker Qals ©mpany 


Sole Makers 


Come Sup With Us 


One Supper Free 
With Every Breakfast This Week 


Grains. In this form every atom feeds, and there is no tax on 
digestion. When these grains are served between meals or at bed- 
time they should always be served in this way. 


Here’s a 12¢ Coupon 

We want you to know the wider uses of Puffed Grains. They 
are not mere breakfast cereals, not 
mere dainties to be mixed with fruit. 
They are superlative foods, the best- 
cooked foods in existence. There are 
Extreme daily uses in every home where nothing 

] 5c West else serves as well. 
To let folks know this we are 
_ making this offer to millions of homes 


this week, and we urge you to.accept it. 


Buy from your grocer for 15 cents a package of Puffed Rice. 
Then we will buy a package of Puffed Wheat. Present this coupon 
and you'll get them both. You pay for one, we for the other. Do 
this so your folks may know all the delights of Puffed Grains. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER swe 


Good in United States or Canada Only 


This Certifies that I, this day, bought one package of Puffed Rice, and 
my grocer included free with it one package of Puffed Wheat. 


To the Grocer 


We will remit you 12 cents for this cou- 
pon when mailed to us, properly signed by 
the customer, with your assurance that the 
stated terms were complied with. 

THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Chicago 


NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer 
should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets 


12-Cent Coupon Paser‘tice’s Purchased 


new stock. As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 
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Greatest Need of the Home? 


one? All women who are home- 

makers must face the question in its 
bearing upon their own houses and hus- 
bands, upon their own personal happi- 
ness and their children’s welfare. Some 
of the leading woman thinkers upon the 
success of the home have expressed 
themselves openly to all of the women of 
the land. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in its last national con- 
ference, thought the theme worthy otf 
lengthy discussion. 

It was the expressed opinion of all the 
speakers that the modern duties of a 
housewife and mother extend far beyond 
her own doors, and that they merit all 
the study possible. Women no longer 
believe that home-keeping means scrub- 
bing, washing, cooking and sewing only. 
It means the most efficacious method of 
managing household affairs so as to 
economize time, effort and material. A 
woman must know what foods are most 
nutritious and what are best suited to 
young, middle-aged, old and convales- 
cents. She must understand the question 
of home location, from the standpoint of 
sanitation, comfort and environment, 
and, in fact, she studies every phase 
of home life scientifically and sanely. 


I SN’T that a big subject? And a vital 


The Views cf a Farm Woman 


THe BEST exposition of the present- 

day attitude came from a farm 
woman, Mrs. H. M. Dunlap, of the 
Department of Domestic Science of 
the Illinois Farmers’ Institute. 

“The greatest need of the home today 
is an understanding of and codperation 
in the relations that should exist between 
men and women in creating a home. 

“Cooperation, consideration, and the 
establishment of the true spirit of part- 
nership financially and otherwise are 
some of the relations that must exist if 
harmony and the true home-building 
spirit are secured. I shall name briefly a 
few of the requirements of this greatest 
need. 

“First to be considered is the proper 
financial relation. No woman should be 
expected to work for her board and 
clothes, but should have a money con- 
sideration for her labors in her home. 

“Second, the husband and wife should 
work together for more convenient and 
tasteful equipment of the home. 


“Third, the selection, combination 
and preparation of foods should be a 
constant study. If the members of the 
household are to be benefited, an under- 
standing and codperation of all members 
of the family group is necessary. 

“Fourth, the training and care of the 
children should be a mutual responsi- 
bility and duty, ever tempered with 
unselfishness and a desire for the best 
interests of the child. 

“Fifth, in these days of such varied 
amusements to be found outside the 
home the parents should study together 
how to create proper amusements within 
the home. Proper amusement is as vital 
to the growing child as proper food, and 
if he has no opportunity for wholesome 
play and recreation at home he is likely 
to seek some other kind outside. 

“With divorce, disease and intemper- 
ance on the increase, 
is it not time to 
study -nvore «the 
causes of such re- 
sults? Every man 
and woman could 
grow into a healthy, 
happy, efficient 
homemaker if the 
years of growth and 
development could 
be under proper en- 
vironment and train- 
ing. We who are 
working toward 
man’s higher devel- 
opment must find 
out how to give such 
a training to the 
boys and girls who 
are to be, the next 
generation of home- 
makers, and we must 
learn how to train 
ourselves at the same 


bought the goods. 


WoMAN’S WORLD. 


time. 
“Human = experi- 
ment stations are 


quite as essential as 
experiment stations 
for the care and 
feeding of plants and 
domestic animals. The health habit and 
the work habit are two essentials to be 
obtained through our educational train- 
ing. Insofar as our educational system 
does not train men and women to meet 
their obligations as homemakers in 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


of fair dealing when you trade 


with any advertiser in 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


O ADVERTISEMENT is accepted 

for WoMAN’s Woke LD until we know 
the business house and feel sure that it 
will deal honestly and fairly and do just 
exactly wnat it says. 

Therefore, we absolutely guarantee the 
advertisements in WoMAN’s WoRLD and 
recommend every advertiser to you. If 
we should ever make a mistake and 
recommend an advertiser who does not 
treat youb .nestly and well, youcan have 


your money back from us 


if you are a subscriber to and mentioned 
Woman’s Wor_tp when you wrote for or 


Any claim on this guarantee must Le 
made to us within 60 days from the 
time the advertisement was published in 


GENERAL MANAGER 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


every detail, it is a failure. We must 
teach the essentials of true living. We 
must have short courses at our seats of 
learning for the adult; correspondence 
courses; home makers organized in study 
clubs; visiting housekeepers, as well as 
visiting or expert agriculturists for every 
county and city. 

“Life should be the study of man; 
and all the best of our educational, politi- 
cal, financial and economic effort of 
today should be directed toward a more 
perfect manhood and womanhood.” 


Some Other Views 


OTHER thoughtful women contrib- 
uted the following ideas: 

*“Comradeship is the greatest need of 
the home. The two partners should give 
and take, and the children should be ad- 
mitted to the com- 
radeship.”’ 

“We women need 
to keep the spirit 
that housework is a 
worthy occupation. 
We should study the 
business of the home, 
keep accounts, han- 
dle our own money, 
plan our work in 
advance.” 

** Labor-saving de- 
vices for housework 
are greatly needed 
and may be called 
‘life-saving.’”’ 

““A happy family 
keeps the two bears 
in the house—-bear 
and forbear. The 


home shelters the 
most unorganized 


labor in the world 
and we should estab- 
lish and maintain 
better standards of 
work. And, a most 
important thing, we 
should. train our 
daughters for mar- 
riage.” 

““We need more real beauty in the 
home to bring our intellectual life to a 
higher development and to make our chil- 
dren think home the best place on earth.” 

What do you, reader, think is the 
greatest need of the average home? 
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The Good Word About Crisco 


From mouth to mouth the good word about Crisco is spreading. 
Those who have tried it cannot help telling the good results to their friends. 


By far the greater part of its army of users were first won to its cause by the 
enthusiasm of a neighbor. 


If you want an introduction to Crisco, stop some morning at the kitchen 
window of a neighbor who uses it, and see if she does not agree with the following 


statements. RI SCO 


BORN Cake Kaking 
Foods cooked with Crisco are more easily digested than those cooked with lard. 
They are also more appetizing both in appearance and in taste. 


Crisco is but half as expensive as butter and is cheaper than the better grades of lard. 


When properly used, Crisco does not smoke in frying. It thus removes one of 
the most disagreeable features of cooking and helps keep the kitchen clean and sweet. 


Crisco can be left in the ordinary kitchen temperature without getting 
too hard or too soft. It is thus convenient to keep and to handle. 


Crisco is pure. Clean materials, and a factory which is one of the 
wonder places of the manufacturing world, are the guarantee of a food 
product as nearly perfect as human intelligence can make it. 


If you want to know more about Crisco and the conditions under which it is prepared, send for the “Calendar of 
Dinners”. This cloth-bound, gold-stamped book contains, besides the story of Crisco, a different dinner menu for 
every day of the year and 615 recipes tested by the well-known cooking authority, Marion Harris Neil. Address 
your request to Dept. O-6, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., enclosing five 2-cent stamps. A paper-bound 
edition, without the “‘Calendar of Dinners”, but with 250 recipes, will be sent free on request. 
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Desert’s 
Awakening 


With a Foreword by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 


Kipling sings: 


East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet. 


E WAS singing of other lands, 

-however, not of the East and 

West of this continent. These 

already meet. They are one in 
national feeling and impulse, one in 
hope, one in language, one in civiliza- 
tion, and one in their dependence upon 
each other. The West needs the sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the East. To 
know the land of the Western moun- 
tains and the Western sea is to have 
some apprehension of the riches that 
our sons will inherit. It is one of the 
- pleasant duties of this office to make 
the East familiar with the West, so that 
in our efforts to reclaim the desert, to 
unearth our hidden minerals, to open 
Alaska, to increase the number of occu- 
pied farms, and reveal the beauties and 
grandeur of our national parks, we may 
have the buoyant codperation of all 
those who believe that this land may be 
the firm standing ground of a proud, 
free and contented people. 

FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


N TWO-FIFTHS of the surface of continental 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, nature 

has placed the curse of aridity. Early geographers 
smeared with solid black the maps of nearly all the 
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By C. J. BLANCHARD 


country west of the Missouri and classified it as 
the Great American Desert. Statesmen like Web- 
ster and Clay, and the economists of even a later 
period, regarded it valuable chiefly as a barrier to 
invasion from the West. Even unto this day, toa 
considerable portion of our people, this vast area 
remains a region apart, the habitat of savages and 
a land of desolation. Handicapped by Congres- 
sional indifference and a general lack of apprecia- 
tion, progress was slow for a half century and 
centered largely in mining and cattle industries. 


When Homemaking Began 


[Pte REAL homebuilding epoch in the far 

West did not begin until about forty years 
ago, when railroads penetrated the wilderness 
and opened to settlement the territory adjacent to 
their lines. Then, for a quarter of a century the 
development of the virgin empire was almost 
wholly in the hands of those who braved the 
perils and isolation of the desert. 

Unaided by the Government, which, during 
that same period of conquest, was pouring mil- 
lions lavishly in various schemes of internal ex- 
pansion, not all of which were worthy, the West 
forged ahead strongly, winning to agriculture and 
permanent homes an area equal to several of the 
original states. From this forbidding region the 
pioneers wrested a dozen commonwealths, and in 
that same region to which Congress so long refused 
assistance, there are today 1,500,000 farms em- 
bracing 400,000,000 acres, of which 180,000,000 
acres are improved. Of these farms, 170,000 are 
irrigated by canals having a total length of 100,000 
miles and covering 15,000,000 acres. It is esti- 
mated that 10,000,000 acres in 1914 were irrigated 
and produced crops valued at $250,000,000. ‘The 
investment in irrigation works totals $350,000,000. 
The annual crop production of two-fifths of the 
irrigable area equals seventy-one per cent of the 
total cost of construction. It is conservative to 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR 


XCEPT IN the region where the work is 

going on, comparatively little is known of 
the great results being accomplished by one 
branch of the government in subduing the arid 
and worthless places and making them truly 
This article is written 
by the chief statistician of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice and deals largely with engineering achieve- 
ments. The next will show what the farmer has 
accomplished and explain how the homeseeker 
may acquire a home on a government project. 
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The wonderful work 
that is being done 
by the United States 
Reclamation Serv- 
ice in the Great West 
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state that irrigation, though only in the beginning 
of its development, has already produced riches 
greater than the total wealth of the nation in 1850. 
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The National Reclamation Act 


T WAS not until 1902 that the West forced re- 
luctant recognition of its worth and the obliga- 
tion of the nation to enter the field as a copartner 
in the enterprise of reclamation. The clamor for 
recognition which had been heard with increasing 
vehemence for a half dozen years, could not be 
longer denied, particularly when its forceful repre- 
sentatives developed strength enough to threaten 
the death of a big river and harbor bill. In 
1902, Congress grudgingly yielded to pressure and 
passed the National Reclamation Law, which was 
signed by President Roosevelt on June 17, the 
same day he signed the law which inaugurated the 
work of digging the Panama Canal. 

The Reclamation Act stands unique among 
the Federal statutes. It initiated a national 
work of internal improvement of enormous im- 
portance but upon an entirely original basis. All 
other work of this nature heretofore was paid for 
out of the public treasury and constituted a tax 
upon the whole nation. Reclamation funds are 
provided from the proceeds of sales of public 
lands in those states in which the work is being 
done. 

In order to prevent monopolization by a few, 
Congress wisely provided that the title to the 
storage works should remain in the Government, 
thus enabling the Secretary of the Interior to 
enforce one of the important sections of the act 
which forbids the furnishing of water for an area 
in excess of 160 acres to one individual. This 
clause has been most effective in forcing the sub- 
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THE SAME TWO YEARS LATER 


division of numerous large private land holdings 
acquired before its passage, these holdings having 
been included in projects approved by the secretary. 
Every owner of a tract of land in excess of the area 
prescribed, who desired water for his land,was obliged 
to enter into an agreement with the Government to 
subdivide and sell his excess lands to bona-fide set- 
tlers. 
tion of the irrigable area was in private hands, the 
Government has authorized an association of land 
owners to facilitate its work. This association has 
numerous functions to perform, collecting moneys, 
negotiating contracts and other duties of like im- 
portance, all of which are calculated to familiarize 
the people with the grave responsibilities which later 
will devolve upon them when the works are turned 
over to their management. 

On the day Congress enacted this law, the irriga- 
tion fund amounted to $6,000,000, the expenditure of 
which was placed with the newly created Reclama- 
tion Service, a bureau formed in the Geological Sur- 
vey and under the supervision of Director Charles D. 
Wolcott. The topographic branch of the Survey, 
which for many years had been engaged in locating 
reservoir sites and measuring streams in the arid 
West, was drawn upon heavily for the new bureau 
organization. Chief Hydrographer F. H. Newell 
was made chief engineer, Arthur P. Davis, assistant, 
and a dozen or more of the prominent field men were 
absorbed into the service. The new bureau was 
equipped with a lot of valuable data of a preliminary 
nature, and actual work of several important under- 
takings began in a surprisingly short period of time. 
A large contract was let in 1903 and an important 
structure completed in 1905. 

The advent of the Federal Government in the irri- 
gation field dispelled the stagnation which had cov- 
ered the West like a pall through failure of numerous 
private enterprises. As a result there was a decided 
boom in irrigation promotion and a corresponding 
increase in public land sales which served to enrich 
the fund greatly. In 1914, the receipts had reached 
the enormous total of $81,813,000, the major portion 
of which has been invested in twenty-six projects 
embracing approximately 3,000,000 acres of irrigable 
land located in sixteen states. 


The Task That is Set 


HE TRANSFORMATION of 3,000,000 acres of 

worthless desert into productive farms and 
establishing thereon 50,000 families in independent 
homes is the ambitious and worth-while task upon 
which this young bureau is engaged. This area, if in 
one compact body, would represent an addition to 
our cultivated territory greater than the combined 
acreage in crops of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. It 
means an increase of not less than $300,000,000 
in land values alone»and annual crops valued at 
$75,000,000. These figures do not take into consid- 


On those projects where a considerable por-. 


eration the other important increment to our wealth 
in the creation of new cities and towns, the building 
of railroads, manufactories, etc., all of which follow 
as surely as night follows day, and which, in totals, 
usually equal the increase in land values. 

This task was rendered the more difficult by reason 
of the fact that the undertaking did not begin until 
all the attractive schemes had been seized upon by 
private promoters. Practically the only large pro- 
jects remaining were those which apparently offered 
no inducements in the way of easy accomplishment 
and generous profits. Notwithstanding, the Govern- 
ment engineers bravely adventured into this new and 
difficult field. 

At the outset of the work, it was confronted with a 
dearth of competent and experienced engineers to 
whom could be entrusted the construction of works 
of the great importance and magnitude required. 
The whole West was seething with activity—rail- 
roads were extending their branches, a great trans- 
continental railroad was building, enormous power 
and irrigation development was going on everywhere, 
and a Government job had few attractions for the 
best men. It is not surprising that some mistakes 
were made, the surprising thing is that more were 
not made. An investigation made five years after 
the work was under way by a board of army en- 
gineers was followed by a distinctly favorable report. 


The Work of a Year 


ODAY, NATIONAL reclamation has passed the 

stage of prophecy. ‘The accomplishments are 
real and solid and upon the achievements of the 
past we may now safely predicate a future of even 
larger successes. 

The year just closed finds the service, as a 
whole, entrenched in the confidence of the intelligent 
public and endorsed by the solid and substan- 
tial interests of the country. The growing esteem 
toward the service, now that it has weathered the 
period of trial and mistakes, is evidenced in an almost 
universal demand on the part of the states and com- 
munities that its activities shall be extended more 
broadly and generally. Recognition has come to all 
that the larger and more difficult works of reclama- 
tion must wait upon the Federal Government for 
construction and to this degree, at least, the service 
can count upon the active codperation of the West. 


The record of accomplishments cannot be pre- 


sented in one brief article. The progress of the ser- 
vice has been dramatic and epochal. ~ Oases in the 
desert, responding to the Midas touch of irrigation, 
have risen lke magic. Wastes of sand and sage 
brush have vanished forever, and in their place 
prosperous and flourishing communities have been 
established. The transformation is wonderful enough 
to those whose connection with the work has made 
them familiar with each year’s progress. It is a 
miracle to those who view it for the first time. On 
many of the projects, the story written on the breast 


of the once dusty desert is genuinely romantic and 
thrilling. It is a drama which inspires the imagina- 


‘tion and creates a feeling of lofty patriotism. Surely 


we may say with the poet of this country: 


No fairer land, no realm more beautiful 
Has earth’s thrilled bosom lifted to the sun 
Since God began the building of the hills. 


In little more than a decade of actual construction, 
the service has dug 8,555 miles of canals, many of 
which carry whole rivers and render irrigable 27,115 
farms embracing 1,343,193 acres, or two states like 
Rhode Island. The tunnels, mostly under mountains, 
have a length of 86 miles; wagon roads, 733; rail- 
roads, 78; transmission lines, 402; telephones, 2,376 
miles. Among its important structures completed 
are three great irrigation:dams of the world: Path- 
finder, 225 feet; Roosevelt, 284, and Shoshone, 328 
feet high, respectively. The last is the highest 
in the world. The excavations of earth and stone 
total 113,168,472 cubic yards. For the prevention 
of overflow, 85 miles of levees have been constructed. 
Bridges to the number of 3,875, having a total length 
of nearly 17 miles, were built and 1,018 buildings were 
erected. The cement used in construction and canal 
lining totaled 1,965,500 barrels, of which 338,500 
pounds were manufactured in the Government plant. 

The engineers’ work, stupendous as it is, bids fair 
to be eclipsed by the accomplishment of the men who 
are making the desert blossom. In 1913, more than 
700,000 acres responded to their skill and industry 
with a crop valued at more than $15,732,000 or 
about $25 per acre. On one project at least, the 
annual crop returns for six years have exceeded the 
entire cost of the Government’s works. With the 
subjugation of the entire irrigable area and its proper 
tillage, a number of the projects will easily do as well. 


What is Better Than Dollars 


4k ECONOMIC importance of National Rec- 
lamation, however, cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. Our desert reclaimed holds a promise of 
freedom and independence to our citizens who desire 
to go back to the land. The late Ilenry Grady said: 
‘A citizen standing in the doorway of his home, con- 
tented on his own threshold, his family gathered 
about his hearthstone, while the evening of a well 
spent day closes in scenes and sounds that are dearest 
—he shall save the Republic when drum tap is futile 
and the barracks are deserted.” In this pregnant 
sentence we might almost epitomize the real purpose 
of reclamation. 

The destiny of the nation is foreshadowed in the 
provision made for the prosperity and contentment 
of its citizens. An assurance that the great mass of 
our people shall reside in homes of their own is an 
insurance that our future will be one of stability and 
progress. The economic and social welfare of the 
nation is involved in the conquest of arid America. 


A HIGHWAY IN COLORADO THROUGH WHAT A SHORT TIME AGO WAS DESERT COUNTRY 
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THE DINING-ROOM DOGR OPENED AND MANDY CAME IN, PULLING JANE ELIZA GENTLY WITH HER 


Hearts and Housekeeping 


O GRAHAM’S Jane-Eliza was going to elope. 
And it was Jo Graham’s fault. Mandy Hig- 
gins knew the latter as well as she knew the 
former. In fact she had long ago decided that 

anything that happened to Jane-Eliza would be Jo’s 
fault. 

Jo Graham’s Jane-Eliza was going to elope with 
‘Tom Moore, the horse-liniment seller who had been 
doctoring the Graham’s prize horse for the past two 
weeks. And how Mandy Higgins knew was she had 
been getting some buttermilk from Jo’s. dairy-house 
which was attached to the barn, and had heard Jane- 
Eliza and that “good-for-nothing coot”’ whispering 
and planning in the horse-stable. They whispered 
and whispered and as they got more excited and more 
eager in their planning, they forgot their caution and 
she heard distinctly the significant words, “Tonight, 
at nine.” 

Then she had watched out of the window and had 
seen Jane-Fliza scoot toward the house. She had 
watched her dingy, brown calico fan up the dust as 
she scurried across the barn-yard. She had noticed 
that her high dress collar was turned in at the throat 
and that her long sleeves were shoved above her 
elbows, defiantly signifying rebellion to Mandy as 
surely as did the kinky short hairs escaping along the 
sides of her tightly combed braids. 

Mandy had waited until Tom Moore brought his 
horse out of the barn, mounted and galloped off down 
the road, then she had snatched up her pail of butter- 
milk and “‘clipped”’ across the meadow to her house. 


OW THAT she had reached it she plumped the 
buttermilk on the kitchen table and sat down 
on the wood-box to think the thing over. She was 
breathless with haste, and the wood-box was hard 
and uncomfortable, but it was Mandy’s chosen place 
for thinking out her problems, especially if they were 
difficult ones. And this, she decided, was the most 
difficult that Benson Hollow had ever presented to 
her. She put her feet on the stove-hearth, fitted her 
chin into her hand and settled her face into lines of 
determined, searching thought. 

She was a little, slender woman with sun-warm 
hair and a large sweet mouth bounded by smile-made 
wrinkles. Her eyes were warm like her hair—and 
mothering. Her face was ruddy and time-seamed— 
but young, radiating all of life’s youth and all of 
life’s love, a rare quality for faces and one independ- 
ent of the passing of years. 

She was the wife of the most prosperous farmer in 
the little creek valley known as Benson Hollow. 
She was the President of the Women’s Neighborhood 


A Mandy Story 


By NINA SUTHERLAND PURDY 


Improvement Society which she had organized for 
the betterment of the community—and more, she 
was “‘Mandy,”’ the sympathizer, adviser and friend 
of every man, woman and child in the whole of 
Benson Hollow. John, her husband, said she 
was the biblical Martha and Mary combined. 


OW WITH her brow close-knit and her mouth 
drawn into a straight line she thought over her 
problem and Jo Graham’s problem. For Jane- 
Eliza’s elopement was Jo’s problem, even though she 
didn’t know it. Elopements were always mothers’ 
problems, and oftentimes their doings, just as this 
one was Jo’s. Butit was Jo’s doings because she had 
not been a mother. 

Mandy’s ideas concerning motherhood were very 
definite. She knew that Jo had not been a mother. 
From her wood-box seat she could look through the 
kitchen window; she could see Jo’s house, a varnished 
tan, trimly gabled and stingily porched, its parlor 
shades drawn, its porch chairs arranged in a row, 
horizontal, east and west. Jo swept her porch twice 
each day regularly and always kept its chairs in that 
straight-lined row. The house was like Jo, Mandy 
thought, Jo, with her erect, bony frame and prim 
ways. 

Ever since her marriage Mandy had lived neighbor 
to Jo Graham. Mandy, little and bustling and 
cheery in her rambling, vine-covered white house, 
had always been a direct opposite to Jo, who was tall, 
angular and precise in her more precise tan house. 
Mandy had watched Jo with Peter, her husband, and 
had been amused. Jo managed Peter, who was as 
mild and meek as Jo was assertive and commanding. 
Jo always made him remove his shoes in the house, 
and she would let him wear nothing but black 
clothes; even his overalls were black. They didn’t 
show the dirt so plainly was her reason. Mandy had 
watched Jo with Jane-Eliza and had been angry and 
sorry all at once. 

Jo was known as being the best housekeeper in 
Benson Hollow. And in the words of the Hollow- 
folks she “‘patted and praised” herself for it. Jo 
was a housekeeper, not a mother, was Mandy’s con- 
demnation, and she had trained Jane-Eliza to serve 
her house, not her house to serve Jane-Eliza. To Jo 
efficient housekeeping was the end of a woman’s 
business, not the means of accomplishing it. And 
because it was the end of her business she was 


oblivious to the cryings of youth in her daughter, 
Jane-Eliza. 

She had never played with her; she had never let 
her play. When Jane-Eliza had oulgrown the com- 
pulsory education law, Jo had taken her out of the 
district school and had filled her days with a set 
routine of work. Jo never let her go “strapsing” 
with the young people, and she would never let her 
have company. And now Jane-Eliza was a young 
live thing of seventeen who rebelled against her 
restrictions, who, hungering for companionship, 
had looked favorably upon the _ horse-liniment 
seller; had given herself up to the idea of ro- 
mance which the absence of young friends had caused 
her to crave. 

Mandy did not blame her; she understood. Many 
a time when her own little boy and Jane-Eliza were 
children, and when she had been playing “throw and 
catch” with David, she had seen Jane-Eliza peering 
wistfully through the fence; but Jane-Eliza never 
joined their games. Jo did not approve of boys and 
girls playing together unless they were “relations.” 
Many a time of late years Mandy had heard Jane- 
Eliza sobbing at her bedroom window because she 
could not go to a square dance or a corn roast with 
the young people of the Hollow. 

Mandy did not blame her, but she did not approve 
of the elopement. If it were with some good steady 
fellow it would be different; it would be a good thing 
to bring Jo to her senses, to show her that mothering 
is more than housekeeping and that it is a separate 
function. But Mandy entirely corroborated John’s 
opinion of Tom Moore, the horse-liniment seller. 


HEREFORE Mandy knew that she must pre- 
vent the’elopement. Most people would go 
directly to Jo and tell her what they had heard, but 
here Mandy hesitated. She knew that Jo thought 
she was a good mother, an excellent mother. Jo 
would have been amazed and righteously indignant 
if anyone had ever accused her of not being an excel- 
lent mother. She would have thought that the 
accuser needed the prayers of the churches. Mandy 
knew this, therefore she hesitated. 

Mandy decided to feel her way. She knew that Jo 
had drawn the milk to the creamery that morning 
because Peter had gone with her John on a corn- 
cutting job. Mandy decided suddenly. She jumped 
up from the wood-box and hustled into the sitting- 
room. She rummaged among the daily papers which 
were there, and looked several over, searching from 
the first to the last.page. Finally she found in one 
what she wanted. She carried it out into the kitchen 


and stuck it behind the old-fashioned, oblong-cased 
clock, where she could get it if it was needed. 

Then she scoured the water pipes over the kitchen 
sink. Generally she polished the faucets when she 
_ was excited and—wailing, no matter if she had 
cleaned them only a few hours before. But they 
shone so brightly today, and her excitement was so 
great, that they did not present enough of a task for 
its calming; so she chose the pipes instead. ‘This was 
Mandy’s way of “toning herself down” as she called 
it. She could let herself out on the pipes with all the 
“vim”? in her, and organize her planning. She 
hummed low and spasmodically as she worked, a few 
bars of one song linked to a few bars of another song, 
making the result a tuneless chain of notes. Mandy 
always hummed this way when her mind was not on 
what her hands were doing. 


HE PIPES were beginning to shine almost as 

brightly as the faucets when she heard the rattle 

of milk cans and the padding of a horse’s hoofs along 

the dusty road. She put her scouring soap and cloth 

in the cupboard underneath the sink, washed her 

hands under the hot-water faucet, flipped a towel 
from ils hook and ran out on the porch. 

Jo was coming home from the creamery, a brown, 
sun-bonneted, shawled figure, making Mandy think 
of a grasshopper in ils perpendicular position on a 
blade of grass as she sat straight and rigid on the 
edge of the seat, holding her arms out stiffly, grip- 
ping the lines as if they were a means of support and 
clucking continuously to her heavy-boned, buckskin 
horse. Jo always drove at a trotting pace, then urged 
her horse faster and was entirely unconscious of it—- 
just like she drove herself and everybody around her 
with work, always wanting to get everything they 
had in them out of them, then wishing for more with- 
out realizing that she was doing so. 

Mandy “‘hoo-hooed”’ to her and waved her towel 
and motioned to her with movements as brisk and 
quick as a coaxing bird’s. 

The straight lines of Jo’s mouth drew downward 
into her condescending smile. Mandy always 
“bobbed around” so and always “‘hoo-hcoed”’ to 
folks when she called them. This was not her way. 
She called out their names strongly and sharply 
without any slurring of the syllables. 

She did not answer Mandy. She got stiffly out of 
the wagon, tied her horse to the hitching-post and 
strode across the lawn, her long brown calico rat- 
tling the fallen leaves and sweeping them along with 
her. Jo had an idea that it was immodest for women 
to wear skirts shorter than the lowest buttons of 
their shoes. 

“Well, what is it, Mandy?” she asked, tersely, as 
she stepped on the porch. 

Mandy smiled warmly, caught Jo’s arm and 
pushed her into the kitchen, shoving forward a chair 
for her to sit in. 

“Here, sit down while I talk, Jo. Let’s make a 
surprise party for Jane-Eliza tonight.””> Mandy pro- 
posed this eagerly and positively as she loosened Jo’s 
sun-bonnet strings, Just as if making parties for Jane- 
Eliza were at least a monthly occurrence. In reality 
Mandy’s heart was thwacking against her side vio- 
lently. Jo considered anyone “‘presuming’”’? who 
ventured any suggestions regarding her domestic 
affairs. But she did not give Jo time to answer. 

“Tt’s short notice, but we can do it. We can 
have the Hawkins young folks—and the Scotts— 
and the Halls—and I'll make ice cream # 
Mandy stopped because she was out of breath. 


O REGARDED her calmly, with the down- 

quirk at, the corners of her mouth again. 
Mandy twittered over things so. She got up and 
started to retie her sun-bonnet strings. 

“Mercy-to-me, Mandy! when I’ve just got my 
fall cleaning done, do you suppose I’d open my 
house for a lot of young hoodlums to track up! 
Besides I don’t aim to let Jane-[liza go out in 
company until she is cighteen.” 

“Let’s do it this once, Jo,” Mandy coaxed, 
catching hold of the sun-bonnet and removing it 
laughingly. ‘‘Jane-Eliza is most eighteen, and 
what else is your house for but for her to be young 
anda girlin. Why, that’s what mothers tend and 
sweep and scrub them for, what they have houses 
for—a place for their young ones to be young in. 
Jo, Jane-Eliza is old enough to begin to play.” 

Jo drew herself up into her most important 


most commanding manner. “J’m bringing up my 
girl, Mandy. You think because you used to let 
your David gallivant with all the children in the 
Hollow, and let him and all the rest of the neighbor- 
hood rip and tear around your place keeping your 
house looking like a high hole’s nest, that that’s 
what I ought to do with Jane-Eliza. But you never 
had a girl, and bringing up girls is different. They 
need to be kept in and taught obeying principles and 
how to do solid, sensible housekeeping things until 
they get some woman age to them. I haven’t any 
use for this fiddling time away at parties and dances 
until you’ve got old enough to know that they’re just 
snares and delusions and won’t get hifaluting notions 
and hankerings for folderols.”’ 

Jo stopped, folded her arms and compressed her 
lips and waited for Mandy. Jo liked to argue and 
express her opinions. She seemed to feel her mus- 
cles expand, to feel herself increase in height and in 
importance as she did so. 

Mandy divined this, divined also just how thor- 
oughly right Jo thought herself, just how unconscious 
she was that there might be other good wavs besides 
her own. Usually this unconsciousness amused 
Mandy. Today it seemed entirely pathetic. 

“Shucks, Jo, it doesn’t hurt girls to have those 
young sighings and heart-beatings where there’s lots 
of young things to have them together. It wouldn’t 
hurt Jane-Eliza. But when girls’ feelings are starved 
and pent up it’s risky, for then they often let them 
out the first chance they get and mistake the sushy, 
not-lasting kind for real, heart-sincere feeling.” 

Jo snifled disgustedly and reached for her sun- 
bonnet. 

“Here, Jo, read this,” Mandy handed Jo the news- 
paper which she took from behind the clock. ‘t Read 
that elopement case. That girl was never let to go to 
parties or have company, so she ran away. Some fine 
day Jane-Eliza may get to liking someone and may 
run away, and then you'll see that you have wasted 
your time keeping your house spick and span, and 
that if you had had a high hole’s nest you might haye 
kept your girl longer.””, Mandy had never spoken so 
plainly before. She hated doing it. Her throat felt 
dry and parched; her face burned. 


UT JO WAS serene and untouched. She laughed, 

a strong, sure-of-herself laugh. “‘Jane-Eliza 
isn’t liable to run away when there isn’t anyone 
shining around her, and I’ll take care that there isn’t.”’ 

“But there wasn’t anyone shining around this 
girl. She ran off with the boarder.” 

“Well, I don’t take boarders.”’ Jo felt a little pro- 
voked. Mandy was so persistent. She straightened 
the paper with two jerky rattles and held it out from 
her. Jo was far-sighted. ‘‘ You can read this stuff in 
the papers any day. They don’t fill them with any- 
thing but trash now.” 

Mandy watched her while she read, earnestly, 
studying her. 

“H—m—m ” Jo threw the paper down con- 
temptuously, “I would have trounced her when | got 
her home if she had been my girl, then shut her up 


THE DRIVER, UNRECOGNIZABLE, SAT STRAIGHT 
AND TENSE ON THE EDGE OF THE SEAT 


and fed her on bread and water until she would 
have wished that she had kept the ‘Honor thy father 
and mother’ commandment.” 

“You would! You would! Oh, no, when what she 
needed was loving—just loving.” 

“IT wouldn't? Much love she gave to her folks, 
running away, getting herself and them talked about. 
I wouldn’t, after I had brought her up careful like it 
seems these folks had, after I had taught her what 
right things are? I would teach her better than to 
disobey her parents, than to disgrace them. Why! 
it would be my duty to trounce her. But one thing 
I can say,” Jo threw back her head and shoulders 
with the surge of pride that swept over and softened 
her tone slightly, “‘Jane-Eliza always minds. She’s 
a good girl.” 

“She is, Jo”’—Mandy’s tone was all emphasis— 
“and I feel that she needs to play and be young. 
She needs you to play and be young with her. Won’t 
you start with a party tonight. If you don’t want it 
in your house I'll have it in mine—please.”’ Mandy’s 
eyes were very wide, her tone was very pleading. 
6G REAT.PETER, no.” Jo shook Mandy’s 

hand from her arm. ‘She can’t go gallivant- 
ing or partying until she’s eighteen. I’ve made that 
arule, and I’m going to keep it. Now I’ve got to get 
home. Here, I’ve been puttering away all this time 
for nothing. TI’ll have to humper all day to make up 
for it.” Jo clanged the screen door shut after her, 

And Mandy—Mandy slid into the nearest chair. 
She sat very still. She heard Jo drive on up the road 
and into her own lane. She heard her unloading the 
milk cans, but she did not move. She felt weak: her 
nerves tingled, and she wanted to cry. She had tried 
this way, and she had failed. She had almost known 
that she would fail. 

Jo would “trounce” Jane-Eliza; would shut her up 
and feed her on bread and water. This is what she 
would do if Mandy had told her what she had heard. 
Jo would not have a single thought that she was at 
all to blame. Jo would brand her—brand her girl— 
as being a disgrace to her mother for always, and 
utterly blind as to her own part in it, and wholly 
convinced of her own righteous conduct. Jane-Eliza 
would never then have the opportunity for a knowl- 
edge of mother love, for a fresh, wholesome youth-—- 
for anything. It must not be this way; it must not. 

Mandy had much more to do than preventing the 
elopement, much more. She had to make Jo see 
what real mothering meant. Jo wasn’t a natural- 
born, heart-fecling mother, Mandy reasoned; or if 
she had ever been it was crusted over now with her 
passion for work. But one of Mandy’s fixed beliefs— 
perhaps because of the warmth and charity of her 
own inexhaustible heart—was that all women pos- 
sess the mothering spark in them somewhere, and 
that sometime in their lives, often when it is too late, 
it fires up, and they realize what they have missed, 
what a wonderful thing they have missed. Jo must 
think it was too late. Somehow, she must think it 
was too late. 

Mandy sat with her chin propped in her hands and 
thought. She took plenty of time, for it meant the 
happiness of folks. The teakettle boiled over; the 
damper was turned perpendicularly in the stove pipe, 
letting the fire roar up the chimney; the black and 
white pet cat climbed from the bottom of the 

screen door to the top, plucking the wires with 

its claws as a manifestation of its impatience for 
entrance. 

Mandy did not hear these things, or if she did 
they were only the undercurrent of the plan, the 
plan which was making her eyes grow darker and 
larger, making them flare as a fire does when oil is 
poured on it, and which made her face light up 
suddenly as a room does on a cloudy day when the 
sun comes oul unexpectedly. ’ 


Wane: hurried with the dinner getting and 

with the after-dinner dishwashing. Then 

she locked the outside doors and ran upstairs 
sagerly. 

She rummaged in the clothes-closet off from 

David's bedroom. She rummaged in a chest in 

one corner of the closet. She carried some old 


oulgrown clothes of David’s into her own room. 
And then for the next half hour, in spite of the 
seriousness of her undertaking, Mandy enjoved 
She caught herself laughing aloud with 
She checked herself only 


* herself. 
school-girl enthusiasn.. 
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to laugh again when she remembered that there was 
no one in the house to hear her. She knew how John 
would tease her if he could see her, and she was glad 
that he was not there, that he would not come homc 
that night. 

All the afternoon Jo Graham and Jane-Eliza made 
salt cucumber pickles. Jo thought only-once of 
Mandy’s suggestion that Jane-Eliza should have a 
party. The girl was making brine, her sleeves rolled 
up above her elbows showing her dimpled white arms, 
her face a deeper pink than usual, her eyes wide and 
smoldering with some new fire. Jo rarely noticed 
Jane-Eliza’s looks, but today she was so radiant, so 
alive, Jo found herself thinking about them. Some- 
how today Jane-Eliza made her think of a can of 
worked fruit at its bubbling, fizzing stage. And Jo 
was glad that she had refused the party. Jane-Eliza 
was too pretty to be in boys’ company yet awhile. 
Then she thought no more about it. She was too 
busy, too interested, too satisfied in making this 
batch of pickles better than she had ever made any 
before to wonder what was the cause of Jane-Eliza’s 
unusual radiance. 


A et the milking was done—Jo and Jane-Eliza 
did the milking while Peter and the hired man 
were away corn-cutting—and after supper Jo left the 
dishes for Jane-Eliza to wash and drove the buckskin 
horse to prayer meeting. Every Thursday night Jo 
drove down to prayer meeting. 

Mandy heard Jo, as she clattered by her house, 
clucking to her horse as usual. 

After Mandy’s supper work was done, and the 
hired men had gone into town for the evening, 
Mandy went upstairs to her bedroom. From her 
window she could see the one light in Jo Graham’s 
house. It glowed dully through the drawn shades of 
Jane-Eliza’s bedroom window. Mandy could see 
Jane-Eliza’s shadow stepping back and forth in front 
of the window hurriedly. She could see her fling her 
hair out behind her and brush it vigorously. Jane- 
Eliza was making ready for nine o’clock. 

Mandy prepared to make ready also. 

The sky dropped into low-hung clouds and the 
mist rising raw and clammvy from the valley made the 
night gray-dark like a curtain. It was chill with its 
tang of dampness, and still with its prophecy of 
storm. The crickets were not singing; the night 
birds were not calling, and the brook seemed to have 
toned its clattering into a low, hushed chant as it 
slipped along over the stones. 

At a quarter of nine a horse and wagon rattled 
harshly through this stillness. The driver sat 
straight and tense on the edge of the seat, a gloved, 
overcoated, capped figure, with the cap’s forepiece 
projecting straight out from the bridge of the nose. 

The horse stopped in front of the Graham’s un- 
lighted house. The driver whistled long and shrilly, 
twice. Silence held the next few seconds, broken 
only by the squeaking of the harness as the horse 
chafed in it. Then the front door creaked and soft, 
running footsteps came almost across the lawn and 
hesitated. 

“Tom,” Jane-Eliza called, shakily. 

The whistle came again, and Jane- 
Eliza ran to the wagon. 

“Oh, Tom, we oughtn’t,” she whis- 
pered, in a tremulous voice. 

““psbl?” 

A firm hand reached out 
and pulled Jane-Eliza into the 
wagon. Then an arm slipped 
around her closely and held 
her while the ether firm hand 
turned the horse around and 
drove down the dark road. 


HEN Jo Graham came home from prayer meet- 

ing a little after nine, a slow, steady rain added 

to the cheerlessness of the night. It sparkled on her 
wagon lamp like multicolored crystals. 

Lights shone welcomingly from Mandy’s windows, 
but not as brightly as usual. Generally Mandy 
never drew her shades. She, herself, hated passing 
people’s houses with their drawn shades and shut-in 
cheer. She said that it gave her a warm, comfort- 
able, all-over feeling to go past a house at night with 
its curtains up, letting you see its folks and its homi- 
ness. But tonight Jo noticed that Mandy’s shades 
were drawn. She wondered why. 

Her own house showed bulky and indistinct, like a 
‘blot of ink on gray paper. Jane-Lliza had gone to 
bed, Jo thought complacently. 

Jo put up her horse and bedded him. She stalked 
from the barn to the house whistling, or making a 
pretense of whistling, “Work for the Night Is 
Coming,” which they had sung in prayer meeting. 
Jo never whistled except when she was entirely alone, 
and when she was extraordinarily well satisfied with 


herself. Tonight she was both. She had accom- 
plished a heavy day’s work, and she had her pepper- 
hash and beet-relish making planned for tomorrow. 

She lighted a hand lamp, mixed her pancakes, set 
them on the shining nickel stove shelf, covered them 
with asaucer, took her lamp and went upstairs to bed. 


HE STOPPED before the closed door of Jane- 
Eliza’s room and set her lamp on a stand in the 
hall so that its light would not waken the girl. She 
could see just how Jane-Eliza looked as she slept, her 
brown braids spread out on the pillow each side of 
her head, her flushed cheek in the hollow of her right 
hand and her supple young body curved like the 
letter S. Every night Jo went into Jane-Eliza’s 
room and straightened that supple, young body. 

She opened the door. 

There were no brown braids on the pillow. The 
pillows stood straight up against the headboard of 
the bed. There was no bulging of the bed clothes. 
They were smooth and unwrinkled. Jane-Eliza was 
not there. 

With one step and one gasp Jo was at the side of 
the bed. She turned down the covers. She ran her 
hand along between the sheets. No. She—was— 
not—there. 

She ran her hand over one pillow; she ran her hand 


sacteeettnent gig ant 


THE GIRL WAS MAKING BRINE, HER FACE A DEEPER PINK THAN 


USUAL, HER EYES SMOLDERING WITH SOME NEW FIRE 


over the other pillow. Something crackled beneath 
it. It was a piece of paper pinned fast to the pillow- 
case. A queer, choking feeling swept over Jo when 
her hand touched it. She tore it from the pin and 
ran out into the hall to the light. Her fingers seemed 
numb. She thought she would never get it unfolded. 
Then she read, first hurriedly. 


Dear Moruer—I am going ‘to marry Tom 
Moore. He loves me and will let me have a good 
time. I hope that some day you will forgive me. 

JANE Ewiza. 


HAT was all. Jo felt as if she had been struck 
with something hard and heavy and cold. Then 

she began to tremble. The muscles of her knees con- 
tracted. Her hands were like heavy lumps hanging 
from her arms. She backed up against the wall. Her 
eyes were still staring at the paper. She read the 
words again meaninglessly, then again slowly, and 
this time the awful realization came to her, made a 
wild thing of her. Her Jane-Eliza had done this 
thing. No, no—she hadn’t. Of course—she—hadn’t. 


She started up wildly and ran into the room. She 
looked in the clothes press; she looked under the bed. 
She called her name. She stripped the clothes from 
the bed and tossed them in a twisted heap on the 
floor. It was true. Jane-Eliza had gone. She ran— 
her hands through her hair and clenched her finger- 
nails into the flesh of her face. Then she threw her 
arms above her head and screamed out with com- 
plete abandon, that terrible human pain-cry, not de- 
scribable, not definable. The neighbors above the 
Grahams heard it and paled. Mandy Higgins heard it. 

Jo rushed down the stairs out into the night and 
the rain. She ran through the high, second-growth 
timothy of the meadow, through the mucky paste of 
the lane, weighting her skirts with it. She ran wild- 
eyed, with her scant locks flying wisplike out behind 
her, her arms waving frantically through the air, her 
throat gurgling hoarse, groaning sounds. She ran 
across Mandy’s lawn and on to Mandy’s porch. 


Ryans door swung wide, and Mandy, warm 
and mothering in her bright homy, slip-on 
wrapper, stood waiting. Jo plunged into the room, 
her big, flat shoes making mud tracks on the carpet. 

““Mandy! Mandy!’ she gasped, “‘she’s—she’s— 
gone.” 

“Sit down, Jo,” Mandy’s voice came calmly and 
gently and soothingly. 

But Jo caught Mandy by the shoulders and shook 
her violently: ‘“‘She’s gone! My g—i—r—l.” 
Then she let go of Mandy and staggered back, sud- 
denly weak and spineless. 

“Read this,”’ she said, tonelessly, and held out the 
bit of crumpled paper. 

Mandy shoved Jo gently into a chair, then read the 
paper aloud slowly. ‘‘She’s just gone after what she 
needs, Jo, after love and youth, what she couldn’t get 
at home, what—she—couldn’t—get—at—home.” 
Mandy repeated the words very slowly, very softly. 

Jo sprang up and started for the door. “She’s my 
girl, Mandy,” she snarled as beasts do when they are 
losing something; “she can’t get love with that man. 
She’s my girl, and I’ve got to stop her.” . 

Mandy was before her, her back against the door: 
““Youcan’t. She’s gone, Jo. You've driven her to it. 
You’ve driven her away.” 

Jo knew that it was true, and because she knew it 
she dropped back into the chair. She scrooged her- 
self into a hunched, shrunken heap. She stared 
straight in front of her. : 

The rain fell droningly, impassionately, on the tin 
roof. A stick of wood in the fireplace yawned apart, 
sending a volley of sparks against Jo’s dress. The 
rain-water dripped from her grizzled short hairs and 
trickled across her forehead. L 

Mandy went over to her and put her hands on her 
shoulders. ‘‘ You've lost your girl, Jo, because your 
house has been your child, because you’ve kept a 
house instead of a home. And now that’s all you’ve 
got to go back to, your house that you have tended 


_ and swept and scrubbed. And your little girl—oh! 


what about-your little girl, Jo Graham?” 

Jo pushed Mandy away from her and continued 
her staring. Then she looked at her hands with their 
shapeless, swollen joints and their stubbed and 
stained fingers, intently, critically. ‘*Good-for- 
nothing things,” she said hatingly, sneeringly, and 
slung them away from her. She cackled suddenly, 
shrilly, mirthlessly, her eyes bulging, and frenzied. 


I poe slipped out of the room quietly. Jo kept 
cackling, but finished each now with long, gulp- 
ing breaths. She bit great, red crescents into her 
hands as if to punish. them. ‘‘Good-for-nothing 
things, good-for-nothing things,” she kept muttering. 

Then the dining-room door opened, and Mandy 
came in, Mandy with her wrapper open at the front 
and hanging loosely on her shoulders, showing the 
man’s suit which she had worn underneath it, and she 
was pulling Jane-Eliza gently with her, Jane-Eliza, 
tearful sobbing and cowering. 

Jo looked at them. She sat up straight and dug 
her finger-nails into the varnish of the chair-arm— 
and looked at them. P 

“See, Jo, I took Tom’s place, and here is Jane- 
Eliza—safe.”’” Mandy’s voice was as soft as her 
shining eyes. 

Jo gave one cry and sprang for Jane-Eliza. 
caught her to her and sobbed long and hoarsely. — 

Mandy pulled Jane-Eliza away from Jo, design- 
edly. ‘“‘Come away, dear, don’t you see your mother 
is beside herself?” 

Jo caught her back into her arms fiercely, “I guess 
I’m her mother, and here’s where she belongs and 
where she’s going to stay. My little girl, my—little— 
girl,’’ her voice broke in another sob. 

Mandy put her arms around both of them and 
gave them a little convulsive hug, her eyes shining. 
Then she tiptoed out and left them together. 


She 


Life in a 
Small Town 


By a Country Parson 


No. 4. My Salary and 
Temptations — 


HEN pay-day arrives—and with it our 
church treasurer, Mr. Tracy—it is 
the drollest occasion I know. He 
comes smiling up to me almost as 

if he were about to bestow a present and wish 
me “many happy returns.” Then, as I gravely 
pocket the envelope and thank him, his ‘Oh! 
don’t mention it” says a great deal too plainly, 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire.’ When 
our little ceremony is completed, his attitude 
seems to imply: ‘‘ Well, sir, now we’re square.” 

Square, are we? O my dear Mr. Tracy! 

For my part, I am awfully tempted to reply by 
quoting the old story in which Samanthy re- 
marks to Hiram: “It says in this here paper 
that the Bongo Islanders buy their wives for 

five dollars apiece.’ And Hiram answers: 
“Wall, S’manthy, a good wife is wuth it.” 

Must I understand that a few paper dollars a 
month, with house rent free and a bushel or two 
of dried apples thrown in, represents what my 
“labor” is ““wuth’’? Why, bless you, if I put the 
same amount of energy into the law, or business, or 
medicine, Alice and I would be living on what Tom, 
in his boyish slang calis “‘the shady side of Easy 
Street.” Margaret and Edith, my daughters, would 
simply wallow in luxury. We should have a moun- 
tainous deposit at the Wallaceburg Institution for 
Savings, and all the two thousand people here in 
town would be sitting up nights in order to envy us 
sufficiently. 

No,- I am not 
grumbling. [ am 
only enjoying a rous- 
ing good laugh at 
our church  treas- 
urer’s point of view, 
which though com- 
mon enough, is so 
astonishingly differ- 
ent from mine. I 
don’t regard my sal- 
lary as “hire” any 
more than I com- 

‘plain of its small- 
ness. I am like the 
multitudes of art- 
ists and musicians 
and authors, who 
are so uproariously 
grateful for the 
chance to paint or 
play or write, that 
the money hardly 
interests them. 

It is when people 
drudge at irksome, uncon- 
genial, hated tasks that they 
become greedy. Then, no 
wonder they want the most 
they can get; their only fun 
comes after the work is over 
and done with, and they 
need the money to purchase 
the fun. ‘They remind me 
of the quaint yet shrewdly 
philosophic jingle: 


How doth the busy bee 
Delight to bark and bite 
And gather honey all the day 

To eat it up at night. 


OUR PRAYERS AND SYM- 
PATHY. HAVE ARRANGED 
FOR ALL EXPENSES 


egerditior C1) 
ON 5 aepemamias 


1 WAKE UP IN THE NIGHT AND SEE THEM GAZING AT ME, 
PITEOUS IN THEIR MUTE APPEAL 


Now, to my way of thinking, the most attractive 
point about my profession is that it allows me to eat 
my honey as fast as I gather it. My work is my 
pleasure. Give me a pulpit, a parsonage, a decent 
living and freedom to “‘labor’’ to the very uttermost 
limits of my strength, and my life is an unbroken 
holiday of radiant, delicious, inexpressible satisfac- 
tion. My salary doesn’t pay me for preaching; it 
simply gives me the opportunity to preach. 


The Necessary Condition 


ND, GRANTING just one condition, it is ample 

for my needs. It permits me to live as comfort- 

ably as the bulk of my people do. Why live better? 

But I cannot insist too earnestly on that one condi- 

tion, and perhaps I shall emphasize it effectively if I 

repeat a scrap of dialogue beneath a picture I once 
saw in the back of a magazine. 

Two actors were talking. Said the first: “Is it a 
hundred dollars per week they offer you, or a hun- 
dred dollars a week?’ 

Said the other: “Why, what’s the difference?’ 

“All the difference in the world. If it’s a hundred 
dollars a week, it means you get it.” . 

Now, it is good to get it, and a great torment not 
to. I speak feelingly. 
parish where Alice and I began, we were never sure 
of getting it. In the end we did, every precious 
nickel, but, oh! the torturing anxiety, the wakeful 
nights, the days when it was by prayer and fasting 
(in a far too literal sense) that we prepared ourselves 
to give thanks for a long-belated five-dollar bill. It 
was awful, and so needless! All because of a daw- 
dling, easy-going church treasurer, too torpid to 
scurry around and pick up the cash our good people 
had subscribed and were perfectly ready to hand 
over. 

For this reason and absolutely no other, we ran 
into debt. I owed my own parishioners. When I 
looked down from my pulpit, the village store- 
keeper’s bill seemed to hang between me and the 
village storekeeper. I could see it, a regular poster, 
nine feet square, and not the only one, either. Sev- 
eral more represented our arrears for fire-wood, medi- 
cal attendance, coal, and the second-hand bicycle I 
could neither do without nor pay for. 

Of course, I could have spoken feelingly to our 
treasurer, but I dreaded being told that my prede- 
cessor, a “spiritual man,’’ never “kicked,” and that 
apparently I was “‘in the ministry for revenue only’”’; 


In the modest backwoods — 


which was the way a minister in the next town 
had caught it red-hot under precisely the same 
circumstances as mine. So I resolved to give the 
delinquent a gentle, little, slantwise dig from the 
pulpit. If he resented, and if my people backed 
him up in resenting it, then, clearly, it would be 
high time we moved. 

The following Sunday I screwed my courage 
up to the sticking place and preached from the 
text: “Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.”” Along in the middle of my discourse, 
where it would not seem much like a brickbat, I 
tucked in the observation that possibly—not 
inevitably, of course, merely possibly—some 
debtors would pay up promptly if they were not 
kept waiting for the wherewithal long, long, long 
after it was due. 

This acted upon our treasurer like a veritable 
elixir of rapidity—for a time. He caught up 
with himself within a week, and was encour- 
agingly cheerful about it, too. But before many 
months the reform wave began to subside, and 
he slumped back little by little into the same 
dozing mud-turtle of a treasurer he had always 
been. For the rest of our stay he kept us squirm- 
ing like worms in a fire. 

We had learned our lesson, though, and our 
blood was up. We settled it between us that in 
our next parish we were not to be worms, no 
matter how alluring the fire. So, when I re- 
ceived a call to Wallaceburg, I named just one 
condition: On pain of battle, murder, and sud- 
den death, the treasurer was to come prancing, 
with my exact stipendium, no more, no less, on 
the very first day of each month, without fail. 


When Practical Sympathy Helps 


Je ee simply took the committee’s breath 
away. I suppose they felt a good deal asa 
hostess would feel if she asked her bosomest friend to 
come and visit her and the bosomest friend insisted 
on knowing about the mattress in the guest room and 
the eatables in the pantry. But I soon made my 
case clear, and once they grasped the point—namely, 


IT SAYS IN THIS HERE PAPER THAT BONGO ISLANDERS 
BUY THEIR WIVES FOR FIVE DOLLARS APIECE 


that I had scruples against being made a debtor 
against my will—they agreed to do what I wished. 

In fact, they have done more, infinitely more. Let 
me tell you. 

Alice fell ill shortly after our arrival, and the local 
physician ordered me to take her to Chicago for an 
operation, as he was convinced that nothing else 
could restore her health. , 

You realize the crisis this occasioned in our 
finances. It threatened to ruin us, even though the 
surgeon consented to accept a merely nominal fee; so 
Alice resolved to do away with luxuries and con- 
valesce in a general ward. I hated awfully to have 
her do it, yet what choice had I? 

To our amazement, we found on reaching the 
hospital that someone had wired ahead and reserved 
a charming little private room for Alice, with the 
brave sunshine streaming in, a bowl of roses on the 
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glistening white table next the bed, and a smiling 
sweet girl as a special nurse all to herself. We had 
not been there five minutes when there came a tap 
at the door, and a maid brought in a telegram ad- 
dressed to me. I have it still, that telegram—ten 
words, overflowing with kindness: “Our prayers 
and tenderest sympathy. Have arranged for all 
expenses.”” My heart gave a great leap, and my 
eyes filled with tears, for it was signed with the 
name of our church. 

Do you wonder I love Wallaceburg? Do you 
wonder I can even pocket my pride as I survey the 
charity coal in the cellar and the charity onions in 
the woodshed? If part of my pay comes in that 
form, love comes with it; and the same love meets 
us everywhere, and touches me most deeply when, 
as often happens, it affects my children. In a sense, 
Margaret and Edith are charity pupils at the Misses 
Austin’s Academy. Ina sense, Tom will be a beg- 
gar student at college next year—that is, if he gets 
the scholarship he is working for. 

Why should I blush for all that? Itis a service to 
the church more than to me. Save for such assist- 
ance to enable its minister to make ends meet on 
the slender means he commands, the church could 
have no minister. Besides, think of the spirit in 
which it is offered. It would be churlish of me to 
accept it in bad grace. It would even be irre- 
ligious. I am poor—oh, yes!—but poor to the 
glory of God. 


The Temptations That Come 


OW, WHEN a ninister attains this contented 
frame of mind regarding his poverty, some 
fairly vigorous temptations close in on him. ‘To 
begin with, he sees what a simple matter it would 
be to cut loose from ordinary conventional ministry 
and go in for something more spirited. Repeatedly 
I am on the very point of risking it, myself, espe- 
cially when I have been in Chicago on business 
connected with our denominational affairs and 
come home with my mind all stirred up by what I 
have seen in the Chicago streets. Dreadful faces 
linger in my memory, faces that tell of want and sin 
and shame. I wake in the night and see them gazing 
at me piteous in their sorrowful, mute appeal. 
Twice, a large and rich Chicago church has called 
me, and I have declined without a pang, but this 
call, the call of the down-and-outs, wrings my heart. 
What a work I might do as a city missionary! I 
could hope to see results then—wonderful results. 


AS A HOSTESS WOULD FEEL IF HER DEAREST FRIEND 
INSISTED ON KNOWING THE SECRETS OF THE PANTRY 


It would be like sweeping an exceedingly dirty room, 
where every stroke shows. And so easy! I remem- 
ber the famous Dr. Schaff remarking once: “If it’s 
souls you’re after, go straight to the slums. You 
can win more souls there in three weeks than you can 
on the Lake Shore Drive in thirty years.”’ Iam not 
quoting this remark of his through any desire to 
malign the Lake Shore Drive. Dear, dear, no! I 
am much too intimately acquainted with this rather 


self-satisfied, rather listless, rather gospel-hardened 
Wallaceburg of my love. Souls? Actually I go 
whole months at a stretch here without winning one. 

Then, too, there is the ever-inviting, ever- 
tantalizing foreign field. Returned missionaries 
come and talk to my people occasionally, and it is 
our pleasant fortune to entertain them at the par- 
sonage, where Alice soon puts them at their ease, 
so that the very noblest there is in them pours out 
in a most contagious enthusiasm. It simply car- 
ries me off my feet—at least temporarily—and 
makes my Wallaceburg enterprise seem very tame. 

How vastly more satisfying would be a far-off, 
savage island, all my own, to save and civilize! 
Then I should be getting results. Then they would 
show. For there was truth underlying Tom’s flip- 
pant joke at the table this noon: “I suppose a 
native would go around bragging, ‘last week I ate a 
lady, a small boy and three tough old gentlemen, 
and now, by George, I’m a first-class vegetarian.’”’ 


But Common Sense Remains ° 


It is a fine thing to have a mischievous young wag 
like Tom in a parsonage. His flings help me keep 
my balance, though perhaps my own sense of the 
ridiculous would serve. For what could be more 
absurd than my running away from Wallaceburg 
where I amount to something already, with the 
prospect of some day amounting to more, and 
tackling a perfectly problematic possibility (or 
impossibility, who knows?) in the Chicago slums or 
somewhere off yonder in the South Pacific on an 
island of whooping savages? 
I am getting along toward middle life. I have 
reached the stage where scarcely one man in a hun- 
dred can succeed in a new career. Most likely I 
should be a stumbling block to tramps and scamps, 
a positive nuisance to the heathen. I know it. I 
am not one of those who think almost any incompe- 
tent fellow well enough fitted for the hardest, touchi- 
est, most delicate exacting work to be found on God’s 
footstool. It takes more than consecration to make 
an effectual missionary. It takes genius, youth and 
adaptability and—sakes alive, what doesn’t it take? 

These exciting moods of mine run their course, 
upsetting me for a time and then cooling off; and 
when I recover my balance and look about me here 
at home, I wonder if really the saving of souls is 
more important than the keeping of souls saved. 

It may be a trifle prosaic, my sticking it out pa- 
tiently year after year in an (Continued on page 32) 


A Pretty Summer Hat for Little Daughter 


Descriptions will be found on page 24 7 


“across the prairie. 


“we have plenty of corn and 


which seemed to float buoyantly 
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The Great Circle 


Within Which a Woman Found Happiness 


UTH MARBERRY came to the door of the 
little house set within the shelter of the big 
osage orange trees and stared out across the 
grain fields that billowed toward the hori- 

zon. The sun was just rising, lowa-fashion, as if the 
creator had suddenly set the signal for a clear track 
fora day’srun. A prowling cat slipped into the wood- 
shed beside the cottage. A crow flew over the house 
with its hoarse cry of defiance. A little cloud drew a 
shadow along the expanse of yellow grain. Behind 
her, salt pork fried and hissed in 
the skillet. At her feet a small 
gray dog mumbled a bone. 

She was a strange figure for such 
a setting: a slim, auburn-haired 
girl in her first twenties, soft- 
lipped, hazel-eyed, with the gentle 
bloom of childhood on her faintly 
tinted cheeks. And _ still she 
seemed to dominate the scene, to 
be the personage for whom the 
fertile fields had borne their har- 
vest. 

For some time she quietly kept 
her composure, gazing level-eyed 
Then she 
turned and re-entered the house. 

“Well?” she remarked to her 
husband, who sat with clasped 
hands before the hot stove. 

Richard Marberry rose and 
kissed her. “I’ve got my nerve 
back,”’ he said, gently. 

“And you are going in to see the 
bank?” she continued. “I’m so 
sorry. But Mr. Leland will under- 
stand, Dick.” 

“Anybody can understand that 


wheat,” he retorted, bitterly. 
“The question is, has the bank 
money enough to see us through?” 

“We have the best crop in 
years,’ she responded, patiently. 
“Tf we can only get the help and 
harvest it, we'll have ten thou- 
sand dollars. That will pay ev- 
erybody and you needn’t worry 
any more.”’ 

He looked at. her with a sudden 
intensity of affection that made 
her blush. 

“Sweetheart, you don’t quite 
understand. Muldoon says he 
can’t use a bushel of our grain and 
the elevator is full already. If we 
do finish up the work and sack the 
stuff, what are we going to do 
with it? I’ve borrowed all I dare 
from the bank; and there isn’t any 
place to sell the grain except at a 
loss. I’ve figured it out. But Pll 
see what Leland says, anyway.” 


ITHIN half an hour he had 
: hitched up his best mare 
and was driving slowly toward 
Fairview, the town ten miles 
away. It was marked by a single 
huge brick stack that stood up 
like a lighthouse beyond the sea of 
grain. He steered for it slowly, 
thinking now in grim figures, now 
of the girl back in the little house 


on the yellow expanse. 
The figures. were horrible: fif- 
teen hundred owing the bank; one 


hundred and twenty dollars due on 


the mortgage; both corn and 
wheat at a price that spelled ruin to all who were so 
-incumbered with interest and taxes. Yet the other 


- vision was’so delightful as to make him smile. Any- 


se with Ruth for wife could well afford to challenge 
ate. 
It was eight o’clock when he passed the Fairview 
railroad station and drew up alongside of Muldoon’s 
mill. The proprietor himself stood in the dusty door- 
_ way, his sleeves rolled up his big arms. 


“Hello, Marberry!”’ he called. ‘You're in early.” 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


“Trying for worms,”’ was the farmer’s response. 

“Last thing you'll find in my mill, I hope.” 

Marberry hitched the mare and went up the steps. 
The two men shook hands. Then with one accord 
they turned and gazed out over the prairie. 

“Some crop!” murmured Muldoon. 

“And not worth a cent,” added Marberry gloomily. 


SHE WAS A STRANGE FIGURE FOR SUCH A SETTING: A 
SLIM, AUBURN-HAIRED GIRL IN HER FIRST TWENTIES 


The miller glanced shrewdly at his companion but 
said nothing. 

““T see you aren’t grinding today,”’ the farmer re- 
marked presently. 

**No—o—o,”’ was the reply. “T” tell the truth ’'m 
shutting down. There’s no market now.” 

““T was hoping you could use some of my corn, al 
least,” Marberry responded. 

“T can get out six hundred barrels of flour a week,” 
Muldoon remarked. ‘But there isn’t any market 


for it anywhere. And meal’—he tossed both 
hands upward—“ meal ain’t worth anything at all.” 


ILENCE fell between them and they stared 

out for long minutes across the far fields, mel- 
low gold in the morning light. Then Marberry 
shook himself. ‘I must be getting along to the 
bank,” he said, dully. “I’ve got to see Leland.” 

“Huh,” the miller grunted. “I guess half the 
farmers in this county want to see him. We di- 
rectors of the bank have to look 
out carefully about our money. 
There isn’t much more we can do, 
t tell the truth, Marberry. Now, 
if we had more capital we 
might ze 

“You mean if we could sell our 
crops at a profit,’ broke in the 
farmer. ‘You know, Muldoon, 
that most of us are paying about 
ten per cent, counting interest and 
taxes. And at present prices we 
all stand to lose. Ruth and I can 
live on five hundred dollars this 
year.” 

“We folks will have to live on 
less than that,” said the miller, 
simply. ‘You see, Marberry, 
we've got too much grain. Now if 
it was potatoes or something we 
could use right around here, you 
would make money off your crop. 
But I e’n make all the flour I can 
sell in a year inside of four months. 
I can’t buck the big fellows, with 
their big sales and rates and mar- 
kets. I’m stuck. That’s what I 
am—stuck.” 

“You've got a mighty fine mill 
here,” Marberry remarked. 

“T have that! responded Mul- 
doon. 

““My wife says she never saw 
better flour than you make.” 

““T know that,’’ was the sober 
reply. “But I’ve got no market.” 

“Well,” said the farmer, ‘I 
guess I'll push along and see Le- 
land. The grain is ripe and I can’t 
even afford to hire men to cut and 
sackit. You can’t buy shoats ata 
price that'll pay and—well, my 
business is raising wheat and corn. 
It doesn’t pay.”’ 

He went down the dusty steps 
and unhitched the mare. As‘he 
was climbing into the buggy Mul- 
doon called down: 

“Say, I guess I'll go along with 
you. ‘T” tell the truth I’ve got to 
see Leland, too, about something.” 


If. 


HE FAIRVIEW NATIONAL 

BANK stood on one corner of 
the “‘Square’’; it was a two-sto- 
ried building with a_ sidewalk 
constructed of huge granite slabs. 
The steps to the swinging doors 
were worn on the right side. The 
first thing one noticed when one 
entered was the dim flicker of a 
gas jet in the big vault in the rear. 
Night and day that little light 
burned, illumining the safe with 
the time-lock and endless boxes of 
fading documents. This slender 
flame stood, in Fairview, for the 
financial beacon. 

Mr. Leland, stout, capable and earnest, received 
Marberry and Muldoon without effusiveness. 

“Well?” he said, briefly, after the usual remarks 
about the crops had been passed. 

Muldoon grinned. “Any new quotations?” he 
demanded. 

“No,” said the banker. “The freight agent was in 
last night on the 8:13 and told me there was nothing 
doing, elevators are full, and he wants to get those 
forty empties out of here—accused me of fooling him 
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as to the number of cars which we could use.” 
Marberry squared his shoulders and leaned across 
the polished table, speaking in a tone of anxiety. 


6¢Q Ay, MR. LELAND, how’m I going to get my 
grain in?” 

““Now, look here,’’ was the tart response. ‘‘That’s 
your business. How’m I going to get my money 
back?” 

‘“‘Well,” replied the farmer, “I sowed that grain, 
looked after it, and I’ve got thirty-five thousand 
bushels. You know I spent five thousand of my own 
money. I wish I’d raised pigs, but I don’t know 
much about ’em. I raised corn and wheat instead. 
I figure that if you help me get that stuff into cars I 
c’n pay you off—and leave me nothing. I’ve skimped 
along till I owe taxes and interest on the mortgage 
and interest to you and those notes, and still I can’t 
seem to have money enough to hire help. The header 
will cost i 

““Yes,”? said the banker, “‘and the threshing and 
sacking and hauling. Heavens, man! this bank is up 
to its neck now.” 

‘T guess,” Muldoon remarked, soberly, “we're all 
up to our necks. Buts’ long as we c’n breathe we c’n 
talk, Leland. What’s the matter?” 

‘*No market,’ snapped the banker. “‘ Why n’t you 
fellows raise something you can sell at a profit?” 

“T looked in the Tribune yesterday,” the miller 
remarked, gently. “Flour is down thirty-five cents 
in Chicago. But flour in China is worth just two dol- 
lars a barrel more than it is here. Now, if we only 
sellin China, we’d make some money.” 

“The trouble for vou boys is that this isn’t China.” 

The three of them considered the matter soberly. 
Presently the miller said slowly, “I saw that flour is 
scarce in China. Other people are selling flour there. 
Why can’t we as well?” 


“That’s so,’ Mar- 
berry put in. ‘Why 
can’t we grind our 
wheat and ship our 


flour and get some of 
that coin?” 

“Wait. a minute,” 
the banker replied, “T’ll 
call up the freight agent 
and see how rates are.” 

When the agent 
joined them and the 
matter was explained, 
he delved into his rate 
sheets and finally 
emerged with the state- 
ment that to shin in car- 
load lots to Portland or 
San Francisco would 
add seventeen cents a 
bushel to the Chicago 
quotation. 

“How about flour?” 
demanded Muldoon. 

“You'd have to add 
two rates for flour,’ the 


agent answered, dog- 
gedly. “Your market 


is this side of Chicago.” 


66 F COURSE,’ the 

miller assented, 
grimly. “‘Now, will you 
Just explain what the 
through rate to China 
See 

“There’s no rate on 
flour from here. You 
have got to ship to 
Omaha and get a new 
rate from there.” 

“Well, those empty 
freight cars standing on 
your sidings won’t do 
you-much good,” Mar- 
berry remarked. ‘I sh’d think the railroad 
would be kind of interested in using them 
since it cost something to bring them here. They’re 
making no money where they are.” 

The agent nodded. ‘‘Company’s been after me. 
But nobody seems interested. Why n’t vou folks 
ship your stuff?” 

““No money in it, son,” said Marberry. 

The four of them stared out across the shady 
square and considered the business: big crops, a mill 
that could use those crops almost in their entirety, a 
straight railway line into two enormous markets, a 
bank to handle their drafts and bills of lading, ev- 
erything favorable—and yet such overproduction all 
over the land that to grind a single barrel of flour or 
to cut a single acre of rich wheat meant an actual loss. 


LELAND WAS THE FIRST TO BREAK THE NEWS. 
A YELLOW TELEGRAM. 


The distress of young Marberry was so profound 
that the banker finally turned away to other business 
and Muldoon ‘plucked at his mustache. When he 
could stand it no longer, he remarked, “I c’n use 
five hundred bushels of hard wheat you got, Mar- 
berry. At market price, of course.” 

“That'll help,’ Marberry returned, gently. ‘I 
guess I'll be getting along home. Ruth’s alone, you 
know.” 

“Bring her in next time and let her visit with Mrs. 
Muldoon while we talk business,’ the miller cor- 
dially insisted. ‘Can I ride back with you to the 
mill?” 

Ruth received her husband with a smile and a kiss, 
but asked him nothing of his success or failure. All 
she said was, “Why don’t we take a drive this after- 
noon, Dick? We've nothing to do and we might as 
well go around the farm and see just how things are. 
It’s a lovely afternoon.” 

Te gladly assented and while the sun was still near 
the zenith their buggy might be seen threading the 
invisible road that wound between the fields of 
high-standing wheat and corn. 


HE MARBERRY place consisted of twelve hun- 

dred acres of good land, traversed by a little 

creek bordered with willows. The arable land dis- 
played everywhere its fertility. 

‘“Nine hundred acres of good wheat, Ruth,’ he 
sighed as he pulled the mare up in the shadow of a 
willow by the creekside. “It’s money, and if we did 
not have that mortgage and the interest and the 
note at the bank we might sell and have enough left 
to carry us over the next year. But the bank is tied 


up and no one around here has any ready money; 
’ the mill isn’t running and’’—he sighed bitterly— 
“it’s only in China that we could sell at a profit.” 


HE LAID DOWN 


“READ THAT,"' HE SAID 


“China!” Ruth murmured. ‘There was some- 
thing about flour in China in the Register yesterday. 
I don’t remember what it was all about.” 

She glanced wistfully about her. ‘I hate to see 
you bothered, Dick. But we can always get along 
even if a 

She flushed deeply and he put his arm around her. 
“You leave the providing for our family to me,” 
he said, fondly. 

When they were back at home he hunted up the 
last copy of the Register and finally found this item 
tucked away at the foot of a column: 


Owing to the trouble in the Orient quotations 
of food stuffs have reached the highest point in 
years. A combination of Pacific Coast millers 
has chartered every available vessel to be had. It 


is believed that there is not a disengaged ton of 
shipping on the Pacific, largely owing to the fact 
that British charters have been mostly with- 
drawn and there are no American ships to handle 
American goods. With the present bumper crops 
in the United States manufacturers and brokers are 
very anxious to get into the Oriental market, but 
lack of shipping facilities bids fair to exclude all but 
the British combination from sharing in the profits. 


Marberry thoroughly digested this and then went 
about his evening’s chores. When he was done he 
went in to supper and he and Ruth bent their heads 
over this portentous item. It seemed to bring Fair- 
view, Iowa, into closer relation with the Orient. 

“Pll bet Muldoon would like to see his name on a 
few thousand barrels of his own flour right in China,” 
Ruth said at last. ‘‘All you need is a ship. And I 
should think you’d rather have your wheat and flour 
go on an American ship than any other.” 

“Tl go and see Leland again in the morning,” he 
returned. ‘‘Muldoon can grind our grain into flour, 
and if we can ship it to San Francisco and then find a 
steamer to take it to China, and do it all at a profit, 
what’s the advantage to anyone letting it rot here?” 


Iil. 


es BANKER considered the matter carefully, 
comparing figures, calculating expenses. At 
last he said, ‘‘Marberry, every farmer around here 
is in the same fix as you. Muldoon can grind over 
twelve hundred barrels a day, if he has the running 
expenses and you let him have the wheat on six 
months’ time. I’m going to wire to Seattle and find 
out exactly how things stand. Then we'‘can tall¢ 
business and make definite plans and arrangements.” 

That evening the banker hitched up his own mare 
and went to Muldoon’s. 

‘Saye, cheaisand, 
brusquely. “You and- 
I are going over to 
Marberry’s; I think 
I’ve got a little light on 
this business. If that 
light keeps on shining 
it means that we’ll all 
come out well, and that 
you'll have a new mar- 
ket for your flour.” 

““Well,”’ replied Mul- 
doon, as he climbed into 
the buggy, “it’s worth 
the ride anyway.” 

Ruth and Dick re- 
ceived *the visitors with 
surprise, but Ruth’s 
hospitable instincts 
soon made them feel at 
home. 

Leland was the first 
to break the news. He 
laid down a yellow tele- 
gram. “Reads thats: 


SEATTLE, SEPT. 2. 
CASHIER FAIRVIEW 
BANK, 
Fairview, Iowa. 
Hongkong quotes 
six dollars twenty- 
two gold for first 
grade flour at ship’s 


rail; . Rate from 
Chicago seventeen 
cents. If can char- 


ter steamer to carry 
sixty thousand bar- 
rels can guarantee 
you four-fifteen. No 
vessels available due 
to withdrawal of all 
foreign ships. Will 
try to charter vessel 
if you have the 
flour. BAKER. 


“T wired back that we had the flour,’ Leland 
added when Ruth was done. ‘“‘Marberry, you reap ~ 
and sack your grain and deliver to Muldoon. You 
grind it into your best grade, Muldoon. I’m off to 
Chicago on the late express to see the bank. Mean- 
while you boys go ahead. When I come back tomor- 
row evening I want to see the header at work in your 
fields, Marberry, the thresher doing its best. And I 
want to see your mill running, Muldoon. Till Mar- 
berry can deliver his wheat buy some of that hard 
stuff out of the elevator. I’ve brought along a re- 
ceipt for one thousand bushels, which will keep you 
going. I’ll see the cooper and the freight agent. I’ll 
finance you. Even if it doesn’t go through, we'll 
have given work to forty men who needed it, and I 
guess the bank can stand loss (Continued on page 24) 
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The Change in Beulah Marsh 


A Four-Part Story by Lilian Bell 


T DINNER—the first time Mrs. Beekman . 


had eaten with the family—Beulah would 

have been mortified throughout the meal by 

the things which she had been unable to 
alter, had not Mrs. Beekman taken command of the 
situation and directed the conversation. She began 
by paying flattering deference to Mr. Marsh, asking 
his opinion, drawing him out and listening with rapt 
attention to all he said. The old man, unaccustomed 
to such insidious flattery, bridled visibly and really 
surprised them all by his native shrewdness, crypti- 
cally expressed. 

Presently, however, Beulah began to see whither it 
led. A smile strained at the corners of her mouth, as 
she saw the lady, apparently without an effort, drive 
the stubborn man from defense to defense, until she 
had all but disarmed him. 

“Would you mind doing something for me, while 
you are in town tomorrow, Mr. Marsh?” she said, 
sweetly. 

“Anything in the world I could do!’ he answered, 
with a gallantry which surprised no one more than 
himself, when he realized what he had said. 

“But, perhaps, it would be better to ask Mrs. 
‘Marsh to doit. She is going, too, isn’t she?” 

““No—no! She can’t be spared!”’ said Mr. Marsh, 
quickly, an obstinate frown appearing across his 
brow. ‘“‘She don’t want to go, anyway. It’s a tire- 
some ride. I’ll do whatever you want done. You 
don’t want to go, do you, mother?” 

The wife, intimidated by years of domineering, 
shook her head and said, before she thought: 

“No, father, I don’t care about going!” 

Beulah looked at her and under the pity and rail- 
lery in the girl’s eyes, the mother colored faintly. 

*“Well, then,’ said Mrs. Beekman, briskly, “‘just 
write down these few items. Ready? I want three 
yards of white satin messaline. Two skeins of pale 
blue Germantown wool to match this sample. A 
yard of black mousseline de soie. A dark blue veil. 
A spool of pink silk to match sample. Two yards of 
white French nainsook—are you writing this down?” 

Mr. Marsh dropped his chin and looked at her over 
the top of his glasses. 

“Am I writing it down!’ he repeated. “I haven’t 
even heard it yet! My ears won’t work fast enough. 
Besides, I don’t know the names of those things. 
They could sell me coal scuttles and tell me they 
were the latest things to trim summer hats with and 
I’d believe them! What is a nainsook? Is it a heifer 
or a shoat? And what is a Germantown bull? Do 
they come in droves or in pairs, or——~”’ 

“Now, Mr. Marsh!” laughed Mrs. Beekman, “‘ You 
needn’t expect to get out of it by making fun. Ill 
write all these things down for you and pin the sam- 
ples on. See, it isn’t much, Let me see. Six, seven, 
eight—why, nine things! Look!” 


HE HANDED a paper to the farmer, which he 
took gingerly between his fingers and sank down 

in his chair the better to see. His lips moved as he 
endeavored to spell out the unaccustomed words. 


Finally he laid it down and took off his glasses.. 


“Td love to accommodate you, Mrs. Beekman, but 
no man on earth could get those things and get two 
of ’em right, unless it was some soda-water clerk with 
pink cheeks and dimples. I’ve seen some men who 
looked ’s if they could understand a lot of fool things 
like that, but is 

“Well, if you can’t do it, I’ll have to go myself,” 
said Mrs. Beekman. “I’ve been thinking I might as 
well go back home anyway. I am in the way here and 
I must have those things. Will you order an auto- 
mobile from the garage in town, Mr. Marsh? Tell 
them to be here by noon. That would get me home 
before dark. I——” 

Mr. Marsh nervously readjusted his glasses. 

“Oh, you don’t want to go home!” he said. ‘‘The 
country’s doin’ ye good. Ye want to stay a spell 
longer. You don’t put us oul none, does she, mother? 
Say, why couldn’t mother go along and get those 
things for you, if ye must have’em? You could spare 
a day off to go to town with your old man, couldn’t 
ye, mother?” 

Mrs. Marsh looked up, patient under the wifely 
change of mental attitude she was required to assume 
at amoment’s notice, and admitted her willingness to 
go in so colorless a voice that her daughter paused in 
the act of laughing at Mrs. Beekman’s cleverness, 
with a sudden throat ache for her mother’s almost 
unbearable status. With a shock, Beulah realized 


Part IV. The Happy Ending 


that all her life she had been a witness to this form 
of mind slavery without remonstrance. What was 
changing her so that she saw things from a larger 
perspective and with clearer eyes, she did not know. 


RS. BEEKMAN spent the afternoon in two 
ways. She and Beulah ostensibly covered 
chairs and made curtains. In reality they talked 
about David Cameron, and before she realized it, the 


girl had spread before the older woman the por-. 


traits of her two suitors, the quarrel there was be- 
tween them and her fear of the outcome. 

“T look forward to seeing this David Cameron 
again,” said Mrs. Beekman, “because I have the 
greatest sympathy with anyone who is forced to earn 
his living in a manner which is distasteful to him. 
The reason there are so many failures in life is be- 
cause so many men and women are forced by cireum- 
stances to earn their living with their weakest talent. 
Your friend, as you say, is barely holding his own, 
not getting ahead at all, while if he had the oppor- 
tunity to draw plans for even one place, he might 
show what was in him, and if there is what you 
believe——’”’ 

Beulah seldom interrupted, but her eagerness got 
the better of her. 

“But he has drawn plans and wonderful ones, I 
think. Drawn them of this place, this farm, to show 
me what to do. Would you like to see them?” 

The girl was sitting on the floor tacking a cushion 
into her mother’s rocking chair. Her hands dropped 
into her lap, her work was forgotten and in her eager 
eyes lay her secret—the secret of her love for this 
man, whose untried work she was exploiting with all 
the ardor of the woman-soul who believes in the man 
she loves and is not ashamed but rather proud to try 
to make others see him through her eyes. 

“Indeed I would!’ exclaimed Mrs. Beekman. 

Beulah sprang to her feet. 

“Do you feel able to go for a little walk?” she said, 
eagerly. “I would like to have you come with me to 
my pine tree. From there we get a view of the whole 
farm, and it is there that I keep the plans he drew!” 

“Tf you will walk slowly, I am sure I can manage 
it,’ answered Mrs. Beekman. 

“‘Let’s hide these things, because mother might be 
hurt if we locked the door and she wanted to fix up 
your room while you are out of it,”’ said Beulah, and 
Mrs. Beekman observed the girl’s consideration for 
her mother’s feelings. 

The air did Mrs. Beekman good so that when, by 
slow stages, they reached the pine tree and climbed 
its winding stairway, her eyes were brighter and her 
cheeks pinker than when she started. 

Proudly Beulah spread before her the plans which 
David had drawn, and as she examined them, Mrs. 
Beekman’s eyes traveled more and more often to the 
gray crags and shelving uplands of David Cameron’s 
hill-farm. 

“T like these plans,” she said at last. “‘ Your David 
has decided talent. I would rather like to see what he 
would draw for his own farm if—if someone should 
back him who had plenty of money and who would 
give his imagination full play!” 

“Oh!” breathed Beulah, clasping her hands. 
“Oh—n’. If that should happen, I don’t believe 
either of us would know what to do we'd be so 
happy!” 

““Wouldn’t you?” laughed Mrs. Beekman. ‘Well, 
let’s see what can be done about yours first. Do you 
think we can get both your father and mother to 
go to town tomorrow, or will they change their 
minds?” 

“No. They'll go,” answered Beulah. ‘‘ Mother 
said we would have breakfast at four o’clock, so that 
they could get an early start.”’ 

“At four this afternoon or tomorrow morning?” 
asked Mrs. Beekman, real horror depicted on her 
face. 

“Tomorrow!” laughed the girl. “But don’t hurry. 
I’ll bring yours up to you whenever you wake up.” 

“T’m afraid you'll have to,”’ she answered, ruefully. 


ft WAS still dark the next morning when the carry- 
all took Mr. and Mrs. Marsh on their way to 
town. Mrs. Marsh had Mrs. Beekman’s list and an 
anxious frown sat on her brow whenever she thought 
of it, for she herself had never heard of some of the 


items. But in order to make her parents as late as 
possible in coming home, Beulah had not told her 
mother that half of the things on that list were nei- 
ther expected nor wanted. They had just been 
placed there to work confusion in one honest man’s 
brain and cause him to flee for refuge to the uncom- 
plaining feminine intelligence. 

It was only a little later when Mrs. Beekman, 
David and Beulah began work on Mrs. Marsh’s 
bedroom. 

Mrs. Beekman regarded herself in her own mirror 
with surprise. Never before in her life had she got up 
so early, even when her own best interests demanded 
it. Once, when she was sailing for Europe and her 
steamer left at five o’clock, rather than rise so early, 
she had gone on board the night before and calmly 
slept during the departure. Why, then, this willing- 
ness to disturb herself before dawn? And in order to 
work—work hard—for another? 


HE COULD not understand it, until she realized 
that it was something about Beulah herself which 
caused this willingness to help. The girl’s new-born 
unselfishness and eagerness to exemplify the beauti- 
ful ideal of life, which she had learned from the way 
her Aunt Madge had translated a tragedy into a 
symphony, inflamed Mrs. Beekman with a keen wish 
to do something swift and tangible to bring the bud- 
ding of Beulah’s hopes to joyous flower. She smiled 
as she thought of what she might do with the 
Cameron farm. 

For the first time in her life Mrs. Beekman saw the 
sun rise. She had heard, on reliable authority, that 
it did rise. But this time she proved it. 

She deserted her work and ran to the window. 

“Really!” she cried. ‘This alone is worth coming 
to the country for! Whoever would have thought 
that the sun came up so fast? Why it has already 
reached the highest rocks on Mr. Cameron’s farm! 
What a beautiful view of this place there must be 
from your farm, Mr. Cameron!” 

“T never get tired of looking at it!’ said David, 
seriously. 

Mrs. Beekman took her head in long enough to 
look mischievously at Beulah, and the girl blushed at 
Mrs. Beekman’s knowing little cough. But David, 
still on the stepladder, heard nothing. 

They had a second breakfast out-of-doors. Beulah 
set the table under the beech tree by the dining-room 
window, and everybody was so much in a hurry to 
get back to work that there was no formality. 

It was soon after starting again that Mrs. Beek- 
man said, enthusiastically: ‘‘We are getting on so 
well with the work. I do believe we'll get the whole 
thing done before dark.” 

““Not the painting,” said David. ‘That will take 
about eighteen hours to dry properly. We shall have 
to leave that until another time, Beulah. The rugs 
would look all right on the carpet for awhile, wouldn’t 
they?” 

“With that wall-paper?” cried Mrs. Beekman; 
“with all that pink and white and purple glory? 
Why, Vll die—I’ll lie right down and try to die—I 
don’t want to live, if we can’t take up that horrid 
carpet and slop that beautiful gray paint over the 
floor!” 

“But, dear Mrs. Beekman,”’ remonstrated Beulah, 
laughing, “‘even if we did paint it, we couldn’t put 
the furniture back tonight. And where would 
mother sleep?” 

“They must be made to stop over night with some- 
body!’ she declared. ‘‘Beulah, who can be let into 
this conspiracy? Haven’t you an aunt or 


TAG Wee THERE is my grandmother. They will 
go to dinner there, but they won’t stay over 
night. Nothing would induce them to. You don’t 
know father.” 

**Beulah, is your grandmother a dead game sport?” 
asked Mrs. Beekman, with droll seriousness. 

“Is she a what?” asked Beulah. 

“las she a sense of humor? Would she fall into 
our plans—connive at our philanthropic machina- 
tions—would she act a cheerful lie in order to push 
a good thing along?”’ 

Beulah burst out laughing. 

“T think she would do almost anything Lo help, if 
she knew what we were up to,” she said. 

“Good!” cried Mrs. Beekman. “She must be 
taken sick. You run over to the Sells and telephone 
her and tell her so. Tell her she’s got time to work 
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up a case of most anything between now and twelve 
o’clock. Tell her to keep them until tomorrow after- 
noon if she has to chloroform them!” 

Beulah looked at David. He was smiling. 

“Go on, Beulah! Tell her what we are doing and 
see what she says!” 

Beulah jumped up and was off. 

It was twenty minutes before she came back. 

“‘T told her!’ she cried. ‘“‘And she is really 
sick se 

“Oh, Beulah, not honestly?” demanded Mrs. 
Beekman. ‘Oh, that is almost too good to be true! 
I mean, if it is a nice, comfortable sickness! Is it?” 

Beulah nodded. 

“Perfect for our purpose!” she said. “‘It doesn’t 
hurt a bit, but she has the mumps. Her face is all 
swollen up. She says her cheeks are even with her 
ears and that her nose is fast disappearing. She says 
she’s a sight, but she’ll keep them all night or ee 


EGS BUST!” supplemented Mrs. Beekman. 

“Well, she didn’t say that, but I think she 
meant it!’ Beulah laughed at the picture presented. 

“And I’ll bet she looks it!” said 
David. 

Mrs. Beekman was the life of the 
party. All the morning she worked 
with the two young people, eager to 
speed Beulah’s labor of love and 
keen as a child in the prospect of 
Mrs. Marsh’s delight. 

About noon the light began to 
fail. They went out to see what 
caused it, and were a little fright- 
ened to see a yellowish glare in the 
sky as if the heavens were angered. 

“T don’t like the look of the sky 
at all,’ said Mrs. Beekman. “It 
looks like a cloudburst I once saw 
when we were crossing the Indian 
ocean.” 

“Tt looks more like a tornado,” 
said David. ‘“I’d better help get 
the stock under cover, Beulah.” 

“T’ll close up the house and shut 
all the windows,”’ Beulah answered, 
and turned to go in. 

Then she stopped, clasping her 
hands. 

“Oh, David!’ she cried. ‘If 
there really is going to be a cloud- 
burst or a lot of water from any- 
where, what a pity it is that you 
didn’t finish the dam!” 

The man started. He looked at 
the sky, then at the narrow neck of 
the creek. His eyes darkened with 
determination. 

““The rocks are all there,” he be- 
gan swiftly, “‘and if you will tell the 
boys to bring in the stock, Beulah, I 
will start the dam now. It won't 
take long, and * 

““T’ll close up the house,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Beekman, “and after 
Beulah comes back, we'll both come 
down to the creek and help you, 
Mr. Cameron!” 

“TI don’t need you,” he began. 

“Ttll be fine!’ cried Mrs. Beek- 
man. “I can’t do much work, but 
I’ll be the overseer with a whip and 
I’ll keep you and Beulah at it. 
Now fly!’ 

All three ran, they were so ex- 
cited and anxious to finish things. 


” 


N HALF an hour, Beulah and 
Mrs. Beekman, clad in their old- 
est clothes, were racing toward the 
creek where David, knee-deep in water, was bending 
and straining under the task of placing the largest 
rocks between two crags which jutted out and formed 
the narrow neck they planned to dam. 

Mrs. Beekman, out of breath, paused to rest a 
moment. She looked out at the swampy ground, 
which spread around them on all sides and then up to 
the house, which really looked dignified, seen from 
below. 

“Beulah, with all this turned into a lake, your 
farm will be perfectly exquisite. Everything else is 
beautiful by nature. This is the only ugly spot.” 

“What I’m thinking of,’’ panted Beulah, “‘is that 
with the hogs driven out from their place, father will 
simply be obliged to move all those things then, ‘and 
with a lake here he’ll be willing to turn this into the 
front of the house.” 

“T can’t imagine anything lovelier,” declared Mrs. 
Beekman. “We havea tiny pond on our Long Island 
place. It isn’t a tenth the size this one will be. But 


“DON'T CRY, MOTHER," 


I have a pair of swans on it. The swans are so large 
and the pond so small that when they dive, they 
splash the whole pond up onto the porch. Ill give 
them to you, if you want me to. And [ll put gold- 
fish in the pond. It’s no larger than an aquarium, 
anyway.” 

“Oh, will you?’ asked Beulah. “I dreamed of 
swans, but I had no idea when or where I'd get 
them, and I thought they would cost too much.” 


N ALL sides were signs that something unusual 


and terrifying was about to happen. The chick- 
ens, deceived by the darkness, waddled with reluc- 
tant dignity up their terraced walks to the chicken 
house and disappeared to roost until light came, no 
matter what the hour, but one could hear their gut- 
tural comments on the strangeness of it. The cattle, 
home driven, galloped dwkwardly, moving with 
fright. The horses whinnied and danced but were 
eager for the safety of their stalls. And all the ani- 
mal mothers comforted their babies after their kind, 


_with lowings, nickerings, bleatings, whimperings, 


mewings and nuzzlings, until their own fears were 


HE SAID, HIS OWN THROAT SHAKING SUSPICIOUSLY. 


reawakened by a flash of lightning which seemed to 
split the yellow sky into halves and a clap of thunder 
which paled the faces of those who were at work in 
the creek. 

““We must run for it!’ cried David. 

He took the hand of each woman, for their wet 
skirts wrapped around their feet and held them so 
they could not move easily. He dragged them up the 
hill, and they were almost to safety when the bottom 
seemed to drop out of the sky, and tons of water, 
sheets of rain as solid as sheets of iron, struck them. 


HE IMPACT was not like water. It felt like a 
missile. They reeled under the blow, but the 
strength of the man saved them. He rushed them, 
staggering and falling, up the back steps and so to the 
black safety of the kitchen, where they coughed and 
panted and wrung themselves out, and then huddled 
together silently, aghast at the violence without. 
It poured rain in dreadful volume all that day and 


“DON'T CRYI" 


all night. The next day it slackened, and they 
cheered up, for never did rain so well suit Beulah’s 
plans. David went home, cared for his few cattle, 
saw that his mother was safe and battled his way 
back to the Marsh place. 

Mrs. Beekman’s courage and humor were never 
failing. She kept them at work on the bedroom until 
it was painted, dried and the furniture moved back. 
But ever, ever they kept their eyes on their steadily 
rising and spreading lake. 

The second day the water had reached the group 
of sheds and unused outhouses Beulah had so often 
begged her father to move. Mrs. Beekman called her. 

“Beulah,” she cried, “‘ Providence has taken your 
affairs in hand. Yonder go your sheds, sailing down 
toward Astolat! Look at’em! Look at’em tip! Oh, 
I wish I was on top of that red one! Beulah, what 
will your father say!” 


HEY did not soon have an opportunity to find 
out, for it was four days before the road showed 
itself. 

When finally the old carryall, mudsplashed to 
the top, crawledinto view, Mr. 
Marsh could hardly speak. They 
both trembled and shook as they 
walked up the path. 

““How—how are ye, daughter?” 
queried her father. ‘The wires is 
all down—we couldn’t get Sells’ 
place, ’n’ we’ve worried ourselves 
most to death. Are ye all safe 
and well?” 

“Nothing is lost or hurt,” said 
Beulah, “excep i 

But her father was not there. 
Relieved by the sight of Beulah and 
Mrs. Beekman, he had hurried out 
to what looked to him like an ocean. 
Fully half a mile of turbulent, yel- 
low water lay blinking and crinkling 
in the late afternoon sun. 

Beulah had followed closely be- 
hind him, and was on the verge 
of explaining about the dam, when 
she saw Mrs. Beekman shake her 
head and lay her finger on her lip. 
Beulah nodded. 

““Oh, father, what is it?” cried 
Mrs. Marsh. 

“Well, I swan! ’’said Mr. Marsh, 
“Ef that there water power won’t 
double the value of the farm. The 
old spring has busted loose again, 
*‘n’ this'll. be a fresh water lake 
from now on. Well, daughter, I 
guess you'll git yer way with the 
place now. Nature’s taken the 
matter out o’ my hands.” 

“Will you come upstairs a min- 
ute, you and mother?” asked Beu- 
lah. 

She let them go first. They did 
not suspect. ‘They opened the 
door of their room and stepped con- 
fidently in, then backed out again, 
as if they had by mistake got into 
the wrong room. 

Mrs. Marsh realized the truth 
first. She looked around. From 
the blue rugs on the gray floor, the 
the flowered curtains and chair 
cushions, up to the bewildering 
loveliness of the wall-paper, her 
eager eyes traveled. 


{pee she dropped limply into a 
chair and began to weep softly. 
Mr. Marsh laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Don’t cry, mother,’ he said, though his own 
throat was shaking suspiciously. ‘‘There, there! 
Don’t cry!” 

He looked around—slowly, taking it all in as his 
wife had done. 

“Tt reminds me,”’ he said, “of 

“Of my garden, when we were first married, 
Henry.” 

He nodded and winked his eyes to keep back the 
mistiness. 

“Morning glories!’ he murmured. ‘Daughter 
couldn’t ’a’ hit me harder if she tried! And all with 
her own money, too—when I was so mean to her. 
I’m never going to oppose her again as long as I 
live.”’ 

“Well, mother,’? he added solemnly, as he gently 
patted the thin shoulder; ‘I reckon, as the 
boys say, here’s where I get off!” 
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THE ENpD 


The Bad Husband Problem 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


Weigh all possible consequences before you decide to 
If you stand by him, readjust your thoughts 
and desires so that you can triumph over the situation 


leave him. 


LETTER with a real heart throb 
in it comes to me from an un- 
known woman. She wants to 

know what to do. What todo! That 
is the ery that comes up from every dis- 
tressed soul, and it is the very hardest 
question to answer. If there were only 
some wise person who could step in and 
tell us just how to solve our perplex- 
ities, precisely what is best! 

This woman is unhappily married. 
Her husband is mean. Her life is bit- 
ter. Her heart is breaking. What is 
she to do? 

Just what to do no one can presume 
to tell her; but it may help her, and 
others, to think over some truths that 
bear upon the situation. The larger 
view may relieve particular difficulties. 


Means of Escape 


F I WERE a woman, and had a hus- 
band with whom life was a constant 
irritation, I should leave him—at least, 
that is the first remedy I should think 
of. While I respect marriage and be- 
lieve its law is good, “till death do us 
part,’”’ I believe there are cases where 
to continue the married relation brings 
only wretchedness and moral collapse. 
If it meant to me more evil than good, 
living together without love, constant 
strife and the steady deterioration of 
character, I should cancel it. 

But such action is not to be taken 
hastily, nor in any heat of sudden petu- 
lance. It wants to be thought over. 
In the first place, leaving a husband 
may be jumping from the frying-pan 
into the fire. You know well enough 
what you are going from; but you 
ought not to take the step until you 
realize what you are going to. 

Remember that the world makes the 
position of an ex-married woman very 
difficult. You are handicapped in 
every way. You will have loneliness 
before you, the misunderstanding of 
many and unkind criticism. 

Do not imagine for a moment that 
you can go back to your father’s house 
and be a girl again as you once were. 

It may be hard to stay married, but 
to undo a marriage is impossible with- 
out many and serious disadvantages. 
Marriage is easier to get into than 
out of. 

Then there is the economic question. 
Are you ready to go to work for a liv- 
ing? Do you appreciate what it means 
to a woman to be down at the store 
every morning at eight o’clock, and to 
fight her way in the merciless arena of 
business? That may be best, but it is 
certainly not best to do in a hurry. 

If there are children, the matter is 
complicated a hundredfold. Have you 
carefully thought out whether, leaving 
your husband, you are preparing better 
things for them than they would have 
had if you had maintained their home? 
. And is any great crisis in life to be de- 
cided from purely selfish motives? It 
is well enough to desire to “live your 
own life”; but what of those lives you 
have brought into the world? 


The Alternative 


But IF you decide that it is better 
to remain at your post, here are 
some other things to think of. 

First, the human mind can adjust 
itself to almost anything; and your 
problem is simply one of adjustment. 
One can adapt oneself to being blind 
or to a chronic disease. Sometimes 
people with these afflictions are happier 
than people who have all their faculties. 


So, if you are convinced that the un- 
pleasant qualities of your husband can 
be cured by no effort of yours, stop try- 
ing to change them, cease to complain 
of them, and try to arrange your life in 
accord with them. 

Remember, happiness is quite as 
possible in bad and unwished-for condi- 
tions as it is when we have everything 
we desire. Happiness comes not from 
getling what we want, but from so 
disciplining our thoughts and desires 
that we can make the best of what 
destiny sends us. 

Then, too, it helps a deal, if we can 
take the soldierly view of life. We are 
sent into this world for some purpose, 
we know not what. But because we 
cannot see the reason why we are pnt in 
just the place we are, does not argue 
that there is no reason at all, that it is 
allluck. ‘“‘Every man’s life is a plan of 
God,” said Bushnell. You are a soldier 
in Tis great plan. Your place may be 
in the trenches, to suffer, hunger, die. 
Do your duty with soldierly grace. If 
you suffer, don’t whine. Be great; 
turn hard necessity into fine privilege. 


A Broader Horizon 


PEREASS too, your suffering may 
be due to your lack of resources. 
Your life may be too narrow. You 
keep thinking only of the matter that 
oppresses you. 

Now the human mind isa wonderful 
thing in its possibilities. Think of other 
subjects. Have other interests. Escape. 

There is the matter of reading and 
study, for instance. Can you not have 
a book-life, whither vou can flee from 
your actual life? There is music also, 
and art. And there is business. There’s 
wonderful salvation in work. 

Again, it might be well to ask your- 
self pointedly if the trouble after all 
is not partly your own. There are 
very few marital quarrels where the 
fault is entirely on one side. Pull your- 
self together, and see to it that if in 
any way you are to blame, that shall 
cease. Do your part, and do not dwell 
continually upon his failure to do his. 

Also it is well to treat your husband 
with good thoughts, as a doctor treats 
his patients with medicine and good 
advice. It makes no difference how 
blameless your acts toward hin, if al- 
ways your thoughts are against him. 
Put all thoughts of his bad qualities 
steadily out of your mind. Think on 
his good characteristics. 

Give him also those deeds that go to 
make peace. Give him politeness, con- 
sideration, tolerance, forbearance, and 
above all a good deal of flattery. I 
know there are mean natures that only 
take advantage of goodness and con- 
sideration, but in the long run a steady 
attitude of courtesy tells, that is, of 
course, if you don’t spoil it by talking 
about it. 

And finally, and above all things, 
don’t drop into self-pity. Don’t allow 
yourself to be habitually sorry for your- 
self. That brings bitterness and all the 
accomipaniment of disagreeableness. 

If you are going to live with your 
husband, if you are going to try to 
make the best of a bad bargain, do it 
in a worthy, heroic way that will com- 
mand your own self-approval and the 
respect of those who know you. 

Fight it out like a good soldier: 
Who knows? Perhaps you may win 
your lover back. Or, if that be beyond 
your powers, do what is the finest thing 
in the world to do, live in miserable 
and unideal surroundings divinely. 


“Tn stirring deeds 
My hero leads, 
And grandly serves the nation. 
Its force and vim 
Are due to him 


And that’s a good name for 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup— 


The “fighting ration.” It helps you to 
win the every-day fight of work and business 
and study and play. 


It does this because it is a nourishing food 
and at the same time a wholesome stimulant. 


Arthur Brisbane, the famous editor, ex- 
pressed it exactly when he said “Soups 
properly prepared are the most valuable 
and important factors in digestion. And 
your digestion makes you what you are. 


Whether you serve it as a plain tomato 
bouillon or a rich cream of tomato or in any 
other of the many tempting ways in which 
it is so easily prepared, you find this favorite 
Campbell “kind” at once delightful and 
sustaining. 


Buy it by the dozen and keep it always 
handy. ‘That is the simplest way. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 


Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Who serves this fighting ration.” 
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As if 
Dinners 


Grew on Bushes 
That’s what Van Camp’s 


means in summer— meals 
ready to pick. And hearty 
meals which everybody likes. 

Meals cooked by a chef 
who is master in this line. 

A new-style dish which al- 
ters all conceptions of Baked 
Beans. 

You will serve Van Camp's 
five times as often as old-style 
Pork and Beans. And it al- 
ways will be welcome. It is 
mealy, zestful, easy to digest. 

And meat meals costing 

‘thrice as much are not so 
nourishing. 
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PorK«BEANS Panne tues 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Cease to think of Baked 


Beans as a homely dish—as 
hard to digest—as crisp, hard 
or mushy. 


Van Camp's is a delicacy. 
Every bean is whole and mel- 
low. And the sauce we bake 
in adds a wondrous tang. 


Van Camp’s are baked for 
hours at 245 degrees. They 


are baked in small parcels, 
baked by steamunderpressure. 
This leads to easy digestion. 


This is a new dish, unlike 
any other. It’s the dish that 
hotels, clubs and lunch-rooms 
—thousands of them—buy to 
serve to men. 


This ready-cooked meal 
will save many an hour in the 
kitchen. It will save many a 


dollar. It will delight the folks 


you serve. 


Find out how far it differs 
from the beans you know. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans 
to try. If you do not find them the 
best you ever ate, your grocer will re- 
fund your money. 
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/AN CAMP'S 


HE HAD tender, dark eyes, a sweet, 


rather absent-minded expression, 

and a general air of contentment. 
She scarcely seemed aware of the crowd 
of people trooping into the moving- 
picture show, for whom she was presently 
to play. It was as if she were looking 
beyond them to some dream of her own. 

“TI come from a musical family,’’ she 
said. ‘‘At nineteen I was in Chicago, 
having had a year’s training there on the 
piano and the violin. I will skip the ac- 
count of the family misfortunes which 
left me with the alternative of supporting 
myself or of going back to the little un- 
musical home town where I was not 
happy. I tried everywhere to find some 
work which would enable me to live and 
study at the same time, and everywhere 
I failed. 

““By chance I mentioned my plight to 
Genevieve Shaw, a girl with whom I had 
had little to do because I thought she was 
too conscious of the attention she at- 
tracted, and had a roving eye which 
looked manward. I supposed she was 
well off, on account of her clothes and 
jewelry. When.-I told 
her my troubles, she 
said, sympathetically: 

“You did right to 
consult me, little one. 
Watch me close for a 
day or two, and I think 
maybe I can pass some- 
thing on to you.’ 

“Less than a week 
later Genevieve told 
me she had work for 
me. I could have wept 
just for gratitude. 


Where My Music 


Helped 
see ODS DTD Ne 
know that I 


played the piano for a 
movie show?’ she said. 
‘I don’t tell all my af- 
fairs. But I never let 
any money get away 
from me if I can help it. 
I’ve been registered 
since the summer with 
a lyceum bureau, and 


they’re sending me 
west on a month’s tour. 
I'll put you in the 


movie show as substi- 
tute. If you suit, you 
will be permanent, for 
I’m after a job on the 
coast.© Jf]. landaat- 
you'll not see me east 
again till I land Broad- 
way.’ 

“T fervently thanked 
her, and fervently 
hoped she’d never come 
back except to Broad- 
way. That evening she 
took me down to this 
very moving-picture 
house—the dearest 
place in the’ world to 
me, except my little 
flat. She introduced 
me to Mr. Klein whom 
she called her ‘boss.? When she ex- 
plained who I was and that she was going 
to leave, his eyes took on a doubtful, 
injured expression. 

““Well, say,’ he said, ‘this is a nice 
thing, you telling me the day before that 
you're going to leave, and bringing down 
a greenie for a substitute! Do you know 
I have one hundred applications for the 
job you are proposing to give away, all as 


Moving-Picture 


The Girl 


at the Piano 


A 


Romance 


thick with references as flypaper with 
summer flies? What call has your greenie 
to get in ahead?’ 

“*Well, because she’s the substitute I 
pick out as the only one to do me credit,’ 
Genevieve said. ‘You watch her tonight. 
Ill play for the first show, and she can 
play for the second, and if you don’t like 
her, you don’t have to keep her. If you 
do like her, it’ll save you the trouble of 
looking up those applications.’ 

““Mr. Klein nodded, and we went out of 
his office into the theater, and down a side 
aisle to the piano at the right of the stage. 

“*T guess you thought I had it all fixed 
up, Genevieve said, arranging her music 
on the rack. ‘But I knew I could pull it 
off better this way. Now, sit down, and 
get acquainted till you feel at home.’ 


Introduced to My Position 


¢¢J NEEDED this advice. I sat down 

and stared first at the white glazed- 
brick walls of the theater, then at the 
dark heads of the audience. then at the 
black curtain, and finally at Genevieve’s 


EVEN THE GIRL WHO PLAYS THE PIANO AT THE MOVIES HAS HER IN- 
TERESTING ROMANCE, CECELIA GARDNER TOLD HER CHARMING LITTLE 
STORY IN THE THEATER, WAITING FOR THE NEXT SHOW TO BEGIN 


round, good-natured, gum-chewing face. 

“*That’s right,’ she said. ‘Now, Ce- 
celia, you are more fit for this job than I 
am. I play with dash, but I don’t memo- 
rize very well; and I can’t fake music 
worth acent. I have to read everything. 
Now, everyone says you memorize well.’ 

““Yes, I do,’ I said, plucking up 
courage. 

“*Then all you got to do is learn a 


whole lot of marches and ragtime and 
waltzes.’ 
“The blank curtain began to glow with 


rosy-tinted advertisements. Genevieve 
seated herself at the piano, worked her 
jaws, and watched for the first reel to - 
appear. After the names of the char- 
acters had been flashed on the screen, and 
the first picture came, she began to play a 
jingling tune. Even gratitude does not 
keep me from saying that what she called 
‘dash’ was only flashy loudness. As the 
pictures proceeded, she went from one 
piece of music to another, pushing each 
aside on the rack as she finished it. Now 
and then, at the conclusion of a reel, per- 
haps, she rested, and got fresh music. 
She kept looking from the music to the 
pictures, and I realized what an advan- 
tage it was that I had a good memory. 
“T shall always look on that evening as 
the most memorable of my life. It was 
so vivid, Genevieve pounding away at 
my side, and, above all, the hero in the 
feature play. He had a very handsome 
face and figure, and especially a wonder- 
ful smile. J actually felt at times as if he 
were looking at me, 
and even talking to me. 
It did not seem possible 
that he was only an 
actor in pictures. 
*“When the first show 
was over, Genevieve 
got up and said: 
“**Now, go to it, lit- 
tle one; don’t be afraid’. 


Making Good 


4 | TOOK my seat, 
conscious that Mr. 
Klein had left the office 
and had come inside to 
listen. At first I fol- 
lowed Genevieve’s 
method, using her mu- 
sic, sheet by sheet. But 
I got tired of looking 
from the notes to the 
pictures. Besides, the 
face of Theodore Chase, 
the leading man, 
seemed to draw out 
tunes that were in my 
own mind. So I neg- 
lected Genevieve’s mu- 
sic, and played what- 
ever came into my 
head, now loud, now 
soft, as the occasion 
demanded. When the 
beautiful love scenes 
occurred, I played old- 
fashioned tunes like 
“Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” and ‘*When 
You and I Were 
Young.” I was so car- 
ried away by the won- 
derful face of Theodore 
Chase that I forgot 
that I was on trial. 

“When the second 
show was over, I felt a 
large heavy hand on 
my shoulder. I looked 
up at the satisfied face 
of Mr. Klein. 

““*You’ll do, young lady,’ he said. 

“*T should think she would; she’s done 
better than I do,’ said Genevieve, who 
was a very generous-spirited girl. ‘Say, 
Cecelia, you might as well finish the 
evening out. I’d like to go home.’ 

‘So I played for the third show, which 
was more sparsely attended than the 
other two. Once Mr. Klein came down, 
and said: ‘You can rest every liltle 


while, if you like, the same as Miss Shaw 
did. Nobody wants to overwork you.’ 

“When the audience filed out, I rose, 
and collected Genevieve’s music. As I 
was turning away from the piano, Mr. 
Klein appeared, with a tall young man; 
he was not good-looking, for his hair and 
eyes were too light in color, and his fea- 
tures too irregular for that. But he had a 
very likable expression. 

“*Meet Mr. Fred Wylie,’ said Mr. 
Klein. ‘He wants to thank you for the 
playing. He’s been coming here now for 
six months, so he must be all right. Be- 
sides he didn’t just butt in and speak 
without an introduction.’ 

“Mr. Wylie blushed under these frank 
remarks, and so did I. 

“<The music was beautiful,’ Mr. Wylie 
said. ‘I came in when the first show was 
nearly over, and I knew at once when the 
other performer stopped and you began. 
I know some of those compositions you 
played. I thought I'd like to thank you, 
and say that I hope you are going to be 
permanent here.’ 

“These compliments were very sweet 
to my ears. I thanked him, then followed 
Mr. Klein into the office to talk terms. 


The Matter of Salary 


66 ‘I GIVE Genevieve twenty a week,’ 
he said. ‘I was going to get you 
to take less, but you’re worth twenty.’ 
*<1’m worth twenty-five,’ I said, ‘and 
one of these days I’ll ask you for that.’ 
“He only smiled at that, and I felt sure 
that there were performers who received 
maybe thirty. All that would be required 
of me would be to work at eight perform- 
ances, seven nights and one matinee, and 
now and then an extra matinee. I did not 
feel as if I were losing anything, for my 
work at the piano would count as prac- 
lice, and I would have as much time as 
ever for violin and for theoretical studies. 
“When I left the office, I found Mr. 
Wylie waiting outside. 

“Tt wonder, Miss Gardner,’ he said, 
‘if I may see you home? It is pretty late, 
and at this time of the year no neighbor- 
hood in Chicago is safe.’ 

“He looked so diffident and honest, 
that I felt sure I could trust him. 

““My boarding-house is a long way 
from here,’ I said, ‘but I should be glad if 
you would put me on the car.’ 

“The next day I made arrangements to 


-move to a boarding-house two blocks 


from the theater. In the evening I went 
to the theater, without music, and with 
no knowledge of what the plays were to 
be. Outside, I studied the posters, and 
got a general idea of the plays. One 
was a tragedy featuring Theodore Chase. 


Zest for the Work 


66\W HEN the pictures began it was a 

little hard to adapt my music. I 
found that Genevieve was right: I should 
have to use some ragtime, and marches, 
and popular waltzes. Before the first 
reel was half over, I felt at home with the 
play. I sent my mind ahead, and guessed 
how it would come out. If a girl has a 
quick imagination she need not have any 
trouble in anticipating the plot of a 
moving-picture play. As before, I fol- 
lowed the mimic fortunes of Theodore 
Chase as if he were present. When his 
play was over, my heart was beating as if 
I had been the-heroine. After the last 
show, I found Mr. Wylie waiting for me. 
He again asked to see me home. 

“In a few days I felt as if I had been 
playing forever in the theater, and I was 
able to send home a few dollars every 
week. Very often people came up to 
ask if I would play some particular 
thing. I was always a little stiff when a 


man spoke to me, for a girl has to be on 
her guard in acily. But I was glad when 
a woman showed interest in my work. 

“Fred Wylie fell into the habit of es- 
corting me home every evening. At first 
he was very reticent; after a time | 
learned that he had had musical ambi- 
tions but that his father had insisted on 
his going into business. Fred said once 
that he was glad he had gone into busi- 
ness because his father had died penni- 
less, and his married sister’s husband had 
died, also leaving no money; so Fred sup- 
ported his mother, sister and nephews. 


My Movie Idol 


S6)[AYBE Fred would have interested 

me more if he had been better 
looking and if he had not been so quiet. 
But I was young and romantic, and he 
was not my ideal. My ideal was Theo- 
dore Chase. How happy I was on the 
days the pictures came in which he ap- 
peared. I made inquiries about him, and 
found that he was not married, and was 
supposed to dislike women. I began to 
wish that I could cure him of that dis- 
like; could make him like just one girl. I 
daresay there were hundreds of silly girls 
all over America feeling about him just as 
I did. 

“T had fallen desperately in love with 
him, but I did not know how to manage 
it. Silly as I was, I was not silly and ill- 
bred enough to write to him. One night 
Fred proposed to me, and I refused him. 
He showed a pertinacity that his ordinary 
gentleness had not led me to expect. 

***Only one thing will force me to give 
up the hope of making you love me,’ he 
said, ‘and that will be if you tell me you 
love someone else.’ 

““T do,’ I said. ‘I love someone else 
madly—and hopelessly.’ 

“T wept, and he comforted me gently. 

“* *T will help you to bear it,’ he said, ‘I 
will be only a friend to you after this.’ 

“For a little while I took great pleasure 
in Fred’s friendship. Then something 
happened that made me forget all about 
him. Mr. Klein mentioned that Theodore 
Chase had become associated with a moy- 
ing-picture firm which had its studios in 
Chicago. 

“I’m going to give him a supper to- 
night,’ he said, casually. ‘He'll be around 
here for the last show.’ 

“*T want to meet him,’ I murmured. 

«“«Sure,’ said Mr. Klein; ‘all the girls 
do.’ 

“How that evening dragged! At last 
it was. over, and I went to the oflice. 
There stood Theodore Chase in a black 
Persian lamb cap, which he did not re- 
move when we were introduced, and a 
long. overcoat with Persian lamb collar 
and cuffs. I was too overcome to look at 
him clearly. The next thing I knew, the 
three of us and Fred were in a motor-car, 
on our way to the suppe? party. ~ 

“Oh, that supper party! Ten minutes 
after we were seated with some cheap- 
looking actors and actresses around a 
big table, my disillusionment began. 
My idol’s features were handsome, but 
his complexion was blotched and unclean 
looking, and his expression cynical and 
conceited. His voice was coarse and so 
were his words. I have never spent a 
more miserable hour. At the end of it, 
Fred took me home, under the jeering 
comments of Theodore Chase. 

“T was cured. Three months later my 
one desire was to have Fred tell me again 
that he cared. It was almost a year be- 
fore he did, however, Last week we were 
married. I’m still working, because we 
both have people to help support; and as 
I said, the two dearest places in the world 
to me are this theater and my little flat.” 


eS 


] AM a girl of eighteen and have been 

seeing a good deal of a young man for 
five or six months. He seems to care for 
no other girl but me, and I am deeply in 
love with him. He often makes engage- 
ments to come and see me and then does 
not come and gives some excuse. After- 
ward I find out the excuse is not true. He 
has not been to see me for some time. 
All the girls are crazy about him and they 
make him angry at me by telling him 
stories. If he should want to come and 
see me again, shall I let him? Lonesome. 

You had better not have anything 
more to do with this young man. If he 
really cared for you he would not break 
engagements with you, and would not 


believe anything detrimental which was 


said of you. Perhaps the other girls have - 


not been telling “‘stories.’’ Consider that 
you are fortunate in having him no longer 
for a friend. Be pleasant to him, but 
do not give him any encouragement. 


I AM A YOUNG girl twenty-two years 

old. For about three years I have 
been receiving the attentions of an at- 
tractive young man. He had often told 
me that he loves me and has pleaded 
with me to be his wife. I love him very 
dearly, but he is one year younger than 
myself. Should that make any differ- 
ence in our marrying? True Blue. 

No, indeed; the year’s difference in 
your ages is no obstacle. I am glad your 
difficulty is so slight. 


trudges off to school. 


Keep a 


Kodak Baby Book 


! ‘HE first journey downstairs for exhibi- 
tion to that secondary consideration—— 


father. 
all important epoch when ¢4e baby first 


The toddling nursery days! That 


In all these great 


events are limitless opportunities for the 


Kodak. 


And with the school days come pictures dy, as well 
as pictures of the children. Pictures they take of each 
other, free from constraint or conscious posing. Spon- 
taneous pictures that reflect simplicity and weave into 


the Kodak Book the touch of naturalness. 


It is such pictures as these that add the delightful 
side-lights to the more formal studio pictures that must 
be made of little John and Mary. Just as they must 
have ‘‘dress up clothes’’ for Sunday School and parties, 
so, too, you will want them in ‘“‘dress up pictures.”’ 
But you love them as much in their soiled pinafores as 
in their party best. And, too, you will love the Kodak 


pictures that hold the charm of homeyness. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
Ask your dealer or write us for Sree 


illustvated booklet, **At Home with the Kodak."" 
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with these” 


Aluminum heats quicker 
and holds heat longer than 
any other ware. And this 
LIFE-TIME Aluminum 
Cooker Set (shown here) will 
further cut down your fuel bill. 
You can cook three different 
articles of food at the same time. 


Pure Aluminum 
COOKING UTENSILS 


are made of extra thick 99% pure aluminum. 
Their use is an economy of fuel and of time, 
They do not injure or take away from the nat- 
ural flavors offood. They are a positive saving 
because LJFE-77ME (as its name implies) 
wears, and wears, and wears. The highly-pol- 
ished thick aluminum,with our exclusive “ Brill- 
iant Ray’ inside finish, 
which is so_ beautiful, 
always delights the 
housewife as soon as 
she sees it. There is 
nothing tochipor peel 
off; nothing to rust, 
crack or break; and 
LIFE-TIME can al- 
ways be kept bright 
and clean, and it 


Wears, and Wears, and Wears 


It is worth many times more than any ordinary 
cooking utensil becauseit lastsalifetime. Its 
daily useis a daily saving. A LI’ “-TIME 
cooking utensil will pay for itself over and over 
again. Any housewife 
will be delighted by 
itslightness of weight 
andits beautiful bright 
finish. LJPA-7IME 
Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils are ideal— 
modern, sanitary and 
economical. Each ar- 
ticle is guaranteed to 
last a lifetime— 
think what that means 
to you, 


Get Them in Your Kitchen 
Use Them — PAY LATER 


Wewantto introduce L/FZ-T7IME Aluminum 
Utensils tovourkitchennow. To doso wemake 
a special offer for quick introduction. So we 
offer you a special quantity discount, selling 


Any $5.00 worth of LIFE- TIMES 4 65 


ware you select from our Catalog 


Any $10.00 worth of LIFE-TIME $ 9 00 


ware you select from our Catalog 


Any $15.00 worth of LIFE-TIME $ 1 3 25 


ware you select from our Catalog 


Any $20.00 worth of LIFE-TIME $ 1 7 00 


ware you select from our Catalog 


We give these discounts because you buy more 
than one piece. Itis a quantity discount. You 
can choose from over 100 articles, ranging from 
Large Double Roastersto a Paring Knife. We 
will send whatever ee 

you select without a 
your paving one cent 
in advance, Useevery 
article for a week in 
your home, assure 
rose of the Macks 
ness, lightness, beauty and usefulness of 
LIFE-TIME ware, and then send us $1.00 as 
your first payment. Remember you buy at a 
special price, then pay a little down and a little 
each week, Send no money with your order. 


This Measuring Cup—FREE 


= Just to show you the quality 
of LIFE-TIME Aluminum 
Ware, wewillsend thishalf 
pint measuring cup (retail 
price 24c.) FREE to every- 
; one answering this adver- 
é tisement. 
Write for the illustrated LIFE-TIME 

Catalog Today 


LIFE-TIME ALUMINUM COMPANY 
Dept. D1, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your illustrated LIFE-TIME 
poching tens Catalog FREE. And also 
send me free a measuring cup—as wel 2 
details of your FREE TRIAL OFFER. fete 


“T use less fuel 
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By ISABEL BEVIER 


With this splendid article on vegetables, their food values, methods of cooking, etc., the head 
of the Domestic Science Department of the University of Illinois brings her presen 


series to a close. 


It has been a notable contribution to a subject of vital 


interest to all women, and the editor of WomAN’s Wor Lp is glad 
the privilege of presenting it to his readers - 


to have had 


(a4 H, NOW we have reached my 
QO kind of food,” says one reader. 

“T am so fond of the cereals.” 

“The term ‘vegetables’ does not suggest 
cereals to me,” says another, “but rather 
lettuce, celery, beans, peas, potatoes.” 
Thus it appears that the terms vegetables 
and fruits can be applied to a great 


eral salts, or refuse, and in what propor- 
tion; so she studies tables showing the 
chemical composition of vegetables and 
finds that turnips, cabbage, spinach, 
cauliflower, asparagus, tomatoes, rhu- 
barb, celery, lettuce and cucumbers are 
between 90 and 95 per cent water; that 
lima beans, green peas, green corn and 


improves the appearance of the skin. 
They also give to the system calcium and 
phosphorus, and so aid in building it up. 

In the light of these facts it is easy to 
understand why vegetables and cereals 
are recommended as food for the growing 
child. In this connection one should not 
overlook the value of some of the dried 


variety of food products. Botanically potatoes are between 68 and 78 per cent. vegetables. Beans and peas deserve spe- 
speaking, the tomato, for cial mention, because while 
example, is a fruit JUSt AS genumomumopmumcwmmafs Ask Us f or Advice Gmmommonmmcnmge Of the fresh green vegetables 
truly as the apple. Rice is : = many are 90 per cent water, 
the seed of a plant, and is 3 - s these two dried ones have 
sometimes used as a cereal J hree meals a day have to be prepared and about 90 per cent nutritive 
and sometimes as a vegeta- = : 5 2 2 material and only about 

ble... Thetmestion oF cladsiy (EDO SS COL economy studied.. I ii you will tell | ber cent Wate Ee seme! 
fication of vegetables isnot | us something of your conditions, we will | chemistry shows not only 
the most important one for #2 : : : 2 the quantity but the quality 
the housewife. She may be 5 advise you how to overcome your difficulties s of this nutritive material. 
interested in knowing that : = Dried beans and peas differ 
the potato is a tuber, the Se Mn se ee 2 from most other vegetables 


onion a bulb and the pars- 

nip aroot, but she ought to be more inter- 
ested in knowing chemical composition, 
nutritive value, and the methods of prep- 
aration which shall best keep their re- 
spective values as food. 

Useful hints may be obtained by con- 
sidering the functions of the different 
parts of the plant. 

Any study of nature leads one to see 
what provision is made for emergencies; 
how there is always a reserve stored up 
somewhere to be used when occasion 
demands. The sugar of the green corn, 
for example, becomes the starch of the 
ripened grain and is stored as food for the 
young plant. Roots, tubers and bulbs 
are richer in food materials than the 
leaves which are the lungs of the plant. 
Or, to put it another way, parsnips, 
potatoes and onions have more nutritive 
material than cabbage or lettuce. Again, 
seeds are a wonderful device of nature for 
holding material in small space, so that 
the large class of foods known as cereals 
is relatively rich in nourishing material. 


How Vegetables are Classified 


OLLOWING out the classification on 

the plant basis, we have seeds rep- 
resented by the cereals; roots, tubers and 
bulbs by parsnips, carrots, turnips, pota- 
toes and onions; stems and leaves or 
green vegetables by spinach, lettuce and 
asparagus. This leaves yet to be men- 
tioned those large classes known as the 
legumes, viz., peas, beans, lentils, and 
fruits and nuts such as the apple and the 
walnut. 

While this classification may satisfy 
the housewife who announces she is not 
interested in technical terms—she wants 
food—it is not sufficient for the woman 
who is conscientiously studying the new 
housekeeping. That woman wishes to 
know not only the market names and 
classes of her vegetables, but what chem- 
ical analysis can tell her of their nutritive 
value. She wishes to know not only the 
amount of nutrition they contain, but 
their character and use in the human sys- 
tem. She wishes to know whether she is 
getting food or flavor, or water, or min- 


water; that parsnips, beets, onions, car- 
rots and string beans are between 83 and 
89 per cent water. Or, in other words, 
that in the first group the vegetables 
named are nine-tenths water, in the sec- 
ond they are two-thirds water, and in 
the third they are four-fifths water. She 
begins to understand that green vege- 
tables, at least, are not most valuable for 
the quantity of nutritive material they 
contain; so she tries again to find why 
these vegetables are valuable and so 
acquires another idea about their usc, 
viz., that they are valuable for the min- 
eral salts they contain. She recalls in 
stories of her childhood how sailors on 
long voyages suffered from certain dis- 
eases which were prevented by the use of 
green vegetables. Experience has taught 
her that fresh vegetables, or the salads 
made from them, add the very attractive 
feature of variety to the diet, and further 
study discloses yet another point in favor 
of fresh vegetables—that the cellulose 
(or frame-work) of some vegetables adds 
bulk to the diet, and bulk in some foods 
is necessary. Moreover, the books teach 
that of the mineral salts which are needed 
by the human system three of the import- 
ant ones—calcium, phosphorus and iron 
are to be found in vegetables. It used 
to be a common practice to go to the 
family doctor in the spring to get a bottle 
of iron to tone up the blood. ow we 
know itis wiser to use lettuce, cabbage, 
spinach or other green vegetables as 
food the year round and so secure the 
iron in a more appetizing form and one 
more readily taken up by the system. It 
is cheaper, too, to buy your iron supply 


from the grocer than from the doctor, or, 


better yet, to give yourself air and exer- 
cise by raising it in your own garden. 


Vegetables Good for Children 


CARR OTS have long been advertised as 

beautifiers of the complexion, and the 
advertisements are not’ wholly mislead- 
ing. Carrots, parsnips and turnips have 
a laxative effect on many people, and so 


‘assist in eliminating the waste matter; 


and an internal bath like an external one 


in having a large preportion 
of protein, while most other vegetables 
have relatively little. It is well to know 
that one need not buy expensive steaks 
in order to secure protein, but that it can 
be obtained at much less expense from 
that very satisfying dish, baked beans, 
and also to know that the wheat grain 
is rich in both protein and phosphorus, 


The Value of Cereals 


LET US consider some of the data that 

have been collected about the various 
classes of vegetables. ‘Take, for example, 
that large group known as the grains. 
Dr. Langworthy, of the Department of 
Agriculture, estimates that the grain 
products furnish more than one-third 
of the food consumed by the American 
people, nearly one-half of all the protein, 
one-tenth of all the fat and two-thirds of 
all the carbohydrate. 

Of the cereals, wheat and corn and 
their products are of most importance to 
the housewife. It is a far cry from the 
old-fashioned home-made hominy of our 
grandmothers’ days to the corn flakes, 
starch, syrup and glucose of today. But 
corn is the mother of them all. The 
value of the wheat grain has already been 
emphasized in the papers on bread; and 
we must not forget that very appetizing 
cereal, oatmeal, nor that rice is the food 
for the unnumbered hosts of China, India 
and Japan. 

A very interesting discovery has been 
made in these latter days about rice. 
The disease beriberi has been known to 
belong to parts of Japan and the Philip- 
pines, where polished rice - constitutes 
almost the entire food. Scientists are 
convinced now that this disease is to be 
attributed to some deficiency in the rice 


- grain produced by the polishing process. ~ 


In other words, that in the removal of the 


‘outer portions of the rice kernels some 


non-proteid compounds were removed 
which distinctly lessened or changed the 
nutritive value of the grain. ~ Since this 
fact became known, grocers are introduc- 
ing the brown, or unpolished rice. 

Some points are to be remembered con- 
cerning the breakfast cereals. Most of 
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SPARKLINGa 


GELATINE$ 


(It’s Granulated) 


It is the secret of home- 
made frozen dainties— 
this Grape Juice Sherbet 
will prove it. 


Grape Juice Sherbet 


Soak %4 envelope Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in % cup cold water 5 
minutes. Make a syrup by boil- 
ing | cup sugar and 1 cups boil- 
ing water ae minutes, and a 

soaked gelatine. Cool slightly 
and a | pint grape juice, 4 
tablespoon.uls lemon juice, % 
cup orange juice; then freeze. 
Serve in glasses and garnish with 
candied violets or fruit, if desired. 


Send for FREE 
Recipe Book 


It contains many economical 
De:sert, Jelly, Salad, Pudding 
and Candy Recipes. It is free 
for your grocer’s name. Pint 
sample (enough to make this 
grape sherbet) Jor 2-cent stamp 
and grocer’s name. 


CHAS. B. KNOX CO. 


2 Be pee mE PEL EPECELEET LLL 


SURELY, QUICKLY. 
Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Requisite 
Used and Endorsed by 
Thousands 
NADINOLA banishes 
tan, freckles, pimples, 
liver-spots, etc., extreme 
eases. Rids pores and 
tissues of impurities. 
Leaves the skin clear, soft, healthy. 
Directions and guarantee in package. 
By toilet counters or mail, two sizes, 
50 cents and $1.00. Address Dept. W, 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


pequay 


SHEETS 


Made by Parker 
poarges Steam Wilder 
Cotton Company & Company 


ST ell 


them need to be cooked for a longer time 
than the directions on the packages call 
for, and again, cereals presumably are to 
be eaten for their own flavor and value 
and not as carriers of sugar. ‘They al- 
ready contain starch which in the process 
of digestion will be changed into sugar. 
Whole milk or cream will add fat, protein 
and mineral salts. 

Undoubtedly potatoes are the best 
known of all our tubers. One man 
named as an attraction of his new board- 
ing place that potatoes had been served 
him in five different ways. They afford 
starch in a very appetizing form by be- 
ing boiled. The sweet potato has a higher 
food value per pound than the white. 


The Cooking of Vegetables 


"THE METHODS of cooking vegetables 
differ, but the ends to be attained by 
whatever process are in general as fol- 
lows: The gelatinization of the starch, 
the softening of the hard tissues, the re- 
tention of the nutritive material, and the 
development of flavor. Onions, cabbage 
and turnips often have more flavor than 
is desirable. A method of preparation 
that renders them more delicate is boiling 
slowly in an open vessel with a large 
amount of water. This water is changed 
once or twice during the process, and 
when the cooking is finished the vege- 
tahle is creamed or seasoned with salt, 
pepper and butter. The more delicately 
flavored vegetables are often cooked in 
the double boiler or steamed so as not to 
lose any of their flavor or nutritive value. 
The cooking of vegetables in such a 
way as to retain the color and flavor is an 
art not so carefully practiced as it should 
be. One often hears the statement, 
“She does not know how to boil pota- 
toes,’ given as a proof of great ignorance 
of the art of cooking potatoes, but a wide 
acquaintance with many types of boiled 
potatoes leads the writer to feel that it is 
the exception rather than the rule to find 


a boiled potato white, dry and flaky, as it 
should be if it is good to start with. 
Some are soggy under any conditions. If 
a good potato is boiled in plenty of water, 
enough to have at least an inch above the 
vegetable when the cooking is finished, 
then is carefully dried, a desirable result 
should be obtained 
Many vegetables are not cooked, but 
eaten raw. In that case, great care 
ought to be taken to wash them thor- 
oughly, as unclean vegetables have been 
known to be the carriers of disease. 
Crispness, brittleness and freshness are 
desirable qualities in raw vegetables. 
Other than general statements can- 
not be made with safely about such a 
variety of food stuffs as is included in the 
term vegetables. The cereals, because of 
their high nutritive value, wide distribu- 
tion, litthe waste and ease of preparation, 
together with the low cost, are cheap 
sources of food. Fresh vegetables out of 
season, as cucumbers in midwinter, are a 
luxury, while potatoes, cabbage, lettuce, 
celery, beans and peas cannot usually 
be regarded as expensive foods from the 
standpoint of energy, mineral content 
and variety they add to the diet. 
Considered as sources of energy, pota- 
toes and dry beans and peas are at ordi- 
nary prices about as economical as grain 
products and much more economical 
than the meats; while the dried fruits are 
comparable in economy as fuel with milk, 
butter and the fatter and cheaper kinds 
of meats. Even those fruits and green 
vegetables which are eaten for flavor with 
little thought of food value and which are 
frequently considered luxuries because of 
their high water content, will often be 
found to furnish energy at no greater cost 
than many of the familiar cuts of meat 
when account is taken of the extent to 
which the fat on the meat is usually re- 
jected or lost in cooking or at the table. 
So, let us add attractiveness, variety, 
and mineral salts to our food by good veg- 
etables, well cooked, attractively served. 
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Cakes for 


Everyone 


Some Already Favorites and Some That Will Be 
By MARION HARRIS NEIL 


largely on attention to details which 

do not take much time, but need 
forethought. Before beginning to make 
a cake, pay attention to the oven and see 
that it is likely to be sufficiently hot by 
the time ‘the cake is ready for it. Many 
cakes, and especially those that are made 
with baking-powder, will spoil if they 
have to stand waiting for the oven to 
heat, or if they are put into one that is 
not sufficiently hot. Then get ready the 
necessary cake tin or tins, and prepare 
them in a manner suited to the kind of 
cake that is being made. 

Gather together all the materials that 
will be required and weigh and measure 
them carefully; then, if there is fruit or 
other ingredients requiring preparation, 
make all ready before starting the actual 
mixing. In some cake mixtures, and 
especially the plainer ones, the butter or 
fat is rubbed into the flour, in others it is 
beaten to a cream before the other ingre- 
dients are mixed with it; then again, in 
other mixtures, the eggs or yolks of eggs 
are creamed with the sugar, and the fat 
is added in a melted form. 

It is hardly possible to give the exact 
time for baking cakes, because ovens, the 
quantity of moisture in the atmosphere, 
and the quality of the flour all make a 


|p ART of cake-making depends 


Madeira Cake 


INGREDIENTS—Take three-fourths of a 
cup of shortening, three-fourths of a cup 
of sugar, four eggs, one and one-fourth 
cups of pastry flour, one teaspoon of 
baking-powder, two slices candied citron 
peel and the grated rind of one lemon. 

Line a round cake-tin with greased 
paper. Cream together the shortening 
and sugar; add the eggs one by one, beat- 
ing them wellin. Add the flour, baking- 
powder and lemon rind. Pour the mix- 
ture into the prepared tin, and bake it in 
a moderate oven for one’ hour. After it 
has been in the oven for twenty minutes, 
place the slices of citron on the top. If 
this is done too soon, they. will sink in. 


difference. But if a skewer run into the 
cake and comes out dry, the cake is done. 

It is very important to have the flour 
dry, as damp flour will make cake heavy. 
If there is any doubt about the dryness it 
will be safer to warm the flour in a cool 
oven or on the rack above the stove be- 
fore weighing and using it. Flour should 
be sifted for all cakes; this renders it 
lighter, and keeps back any hard lumps. 

A cake to be baked to perfection should 
rise evenly and be smooth on the top, and 
by the time it has been in the oven half 
its time a light brown crust should be 
formed. When a cake rises in a cone in 
the center it shows that the oven has 
been too hot at the start with the result 
that the sides of the cake become hard- 
ened with a crust before the mixture has 
had time to rise. 

If the bottom of the oven is found to be 
the hottest part, it is a good plan to 
place an asbestos mat below the cake to 
prevent its burning at the foot, or to 
stand the cake in another tin containing 
a bed of sand. A hotter oven is needed 
for thin than for thick cakes. Do not 
open the oven door for twenty minutes 
after the cake is put in, for liltle cakes, 
ten minutes. Do not slam the oven 
door. It causes a sudden change of 
temperature, which may spoil the cake 


Grandmother’s Pound Cake 


INGREDIENTS—One cup of shortening, 
two cups of flour, one and three-fourths 
cups of sugar, five eggs, and one-half tea- 
spoon of powdered mace. 

Beat the shortening and sugar until 
they resemble thick cream; add the mace. 
Break the eggs in one at a time and beat 
in each one thoroughly hefore adding the 
next. Mix the flour in lightly. Turn the 
mixture at once into a papered cake-tin 
and bake it slowly for one hour. ‘The 
grain of this cake should be fine and close, 
not porous; yet it must be soft, light and 
velvety. This texture is obtained by the 
thorough creaming of the shortening and 
sugar and by not over-beating the eggs. 


Youth’s 
Springtime 


—can be maintained well beyond 
the forties if one preserves the 
elasticity and bounce of health 
by proper living. 

The secret is simple — food 
plays a big part. 


Without question the condition 
of early ‘told age’’—indicated by 
lack of physical and mental vigor 
—is often caused by a deficiency 
of some of the vital elements in 
the daily food—usually the min- 
eral elements. 


These elements — potassium, 
iron, calcium, phosphorus, etc 
—abound plentifully in nature's 
food grains, but modern cookery 
denies them both as to quantity 
and right proportions for building 
and maintaining well - balanced 
bodies and brains. 


Recognizing the need for “‘com- 
plete’ nourishment, an expert, 
some eighteen years ago, per- 
fected a food containing all the 
rich nutriment of wheat and 
barley, including full-quantity, 
well-balanced mineral values, in 
true organic form. 


That food is 


Grape-Nuts 


—sold by grocers everywhere. 


This famous ready-to-eat food 
has won remarkable favor, and 
its success is based wholly upon 
long-continued use by thousands 
of thinking people. 

One can ward off premature 


old age and retain youthfulness 
by right living. 


‘“There’s a Reason” 
for 


Grape-Nuts 
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The First Break fast 


“This is how I like it” 


You can have your husband say this 
not only at your first breakfast to- 
gether, but morning after morning. 


If you should discover that every woman in 
your town used the same coffee, you would never 
rest until you had tried it. 


A great many more women than live in your 
town are using Arbuckles’ Coffee. In millions of 
homes throughout the country, it is considered 
necessary to make breakfast complete. So rapidly 
has its sale increased, so popular has it become, 
that today more of it is sold than any other pack- 
aged coffee. 


Get a package from your grocer today—either 
the whole bean or the ground. Notice the smiles 
of satisfaction at the breakfast table. Try it. Give 
your family the enjoyment of drinking the most 
popular coffee in America. 


_ Make your coffee earn lovely gifts for you 


Save the signature on every Arbuckle wrapper. Get 
beautiful, useful gifts—articles you have always wanted. 


Arbuckles’ premiums are almost as famous as Arbuckles’ 
Coffee. In one year we gave away over a million of one 
premium alone! Send for our big Premium Catalog showing 
150 of our most popular premiums. Write today to 


Arbuckle Brothers 71-12 Water Street, New York. 


This is the signature you save 


Scotch Cakes that are Excellent 


INGREDIENTS—Take three cups of 
flour, three-fourths of a cup of sugar, 
three-fourths of a cup of any preferred 
shortening, one-half cup of blanched and 
chopped almonds, one-fourth teaspoon of 
salt, one small egg, grated nutmeg to 
taste, and one-fourth of a pound of 
chopped candied citron peel. 

Cream the shortening and sugar to- 
gether, add the egg, well beaten, the 
flour, salt, grated nutmeg, almonds and 
peel. Turn the mixture out onto a floured 
baking-board, knead together, and flatten 
out into a nice round cake three-fourths 
of an inch thick. Pinch the edges and 
prick all over with a fork. Place the cake 


dle of the flour, strain in the yeast mix- 
ture and mix to a soft but not sticky 
dough. Knead lightly on a well-floured 
baking-board, then divide into two round 
cakes. Place them on a buttered tin, set 
in a warm place until the dough has risen 
for one hour, brush them over with a little 
warm milk and butter, and bake in a hot 
oven until ready. Serve the cakes split 
in slices, toasted and buttered. 


A Reliable Scotch Gingerbread 


INGREDIENTS—Four cups of flour, one 
teaspoon of baking-soda, three teaspoons 
of powdered ginger, one teaspoon of 
powdered cloves, one-half teaspoon of 
powdered mace, one-half pound of Sul- 


SCOTCH CAKES 


on a greased and papered tin and bake 
in a moderate oven for thirty minutes. 
Cool, dust with sugar and break in pieces. 


Tea Cakes 


INGREDIENTS—Three cups of flour, 
two tablespoons of shortening, one yeast 
cake, one beaten egg, three-fourths cup of 
tepid milk, one-half teaspoon of salt, and 
one teaspoon of sugar. 

Mix the flour and salt, and rub in the 
shortening lightly. Mix the yeast and 
sugar till liquid, and stir into them the 
milk. Beat well, and add the egg to the 
yeast and milk. Make a hole in the mid- 
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tana raisins, one-fourth pound of cur- 
rants, one-half pound of shredded candied 
citron peel, one-half cup of shortening, 
one-half eup of drippings, one-half cup of 
brown sugar, three-fourths cup of mo- 
lasses, one-half cup.of milk, four well- 
beaten eggs and one-half teaspoon of salt. 

Melt the shortening, drippings, syrup, 
sugar and milk together in a saucepan 
over the fire. Sift together the flour, 
soda, salt and spices; add the raisins, 
currants, peel, eggs and the melted mix- 
ture. Beat well for five minutes, pour 
into a buttered and floured cake-tin and 
bake in a moderate oven for one hour. 


mae 
Fish as a Summer Dish 
What Can Be Done with the Canned Variety 


ANNED fish offers many attrac- 
(2 tive possibilities for summer dishes; 

it is available in any locality, 
and affords a welcome change in the 
summer menu. Some forms of canned 
fish, as salmon and sardines, may be 
served by merely removing from the can; 
litle more labor and no fire is required 
to prepare a salad from such fish; while 
hot canned fish foods need but a short 
period of “firing,” being already cooked. 


Breakfasts 


1—Oranges, creamed fish flakes on 
toast, cereal with cream. 

2—Cherry sauce, fish flakes and eggs, 
biscuit and honey. 

3—Baked apples, fish hash with crisp 
bacon, reheated rolls. Tea, cocoa, coffee 
or postum, as liked. 


Hot Luncheons or Suppers 


1—Salmon croquettes, creamed pota- 
toes, radishes, new. beets. 

2—Sealloped canned oysters and fish; 
spaghetti, Italian style; new peas, gra- 
ham biscuit. 

3—Fish soup with eubes, string beans, 
new potatoes, rolls. 


Cold Luncheons or Suppers 


1—Chicken and tuna salad sandwiches, 
cake, strawberries and cream, cold tea. 
2—Sardine sandwiches, olives, lettuce 
salad, canned baked beans, buttermilk. 


Fish FLaKes on Toast—Cook two 
tablespoons of flour in two of butter, add- 
ing gradually a cup and a half of milk. 
Add a can of fish flakes and pepper to 
taste. Serve on hot milk toast. 

FisH AND Eacs tn LirrLeE DisHEs— 
Partly fill individual baking-dishes with 
ereamed fish flakes prepared as above. 
Break an egg into each, season,” cover 


with buttered bread crumbs and bake. 


Fish Hasn—Mix two cups of mashed 
potatoes with one can of fish flakes and 
one-fourth teaspoon of pepper. Fry a 
slice of bacon for each person and set 
aside to keep warm. Fry the hash in the 
bacon drippings and serve hot on a plat- 
ter with the bacon slices around it. 


SALMON CroQuETTES—Make a thick 
cream sauce to bind the fish and to give a 
creamy interior to the crispy croquettes. 
Melt three tablespoons of butter with 
five of flour, add gradually one cup of 
milk and season with salt and pepper. 
If liked, celery salt, lemon or onion juice 
may be added after the sauce is cooked. 
Add two cups of salmon and two table- 
spoons of fine bread crumbs and cool. 
Mold into croquettes, roll each in flour, 
dip in egg diluted with milk, roll in bread 
crumbs. Fry in deep fat hot enough to 


brown a scrap of bread in forty seconds, — 


ScALLOPED FisH AND OvystTERS—Use 
two cups each of flaked codfish, canned 
oysters and white sauce. Arrange in 
alternate layers in a baking-dish, cover 
with a cup of buttered crumbs and bake. 


Fisu Soup—Cook three tablespoons of 
flour in three of butter, adding three cups 
of milk and stirring constantly. Season 
with salt and pepper, then add a small 
can of salmon. Press through wire sieve. 


CuIcKEN AND TuNA SALAp—Tuna is 
less expensive than chicken and blends 
nicely with it. Mix one can of tuna with 
a cup of diced chicken, one tablespoon 
of diced pimentos and two tablespoons of 
chopped olives or cucumber or celery 
according to the season. Use Mayon- 
naise dressing and serve on lettuce. 


SARDINE SANDWICHES—Bone and flake 
a can of sardines with a fork. Mix with 
a tablespoon each of lemon juice and 
chopped pimentos and spread between 
thin slices of buttered white bread. 
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The Reason Sarah Smiles 
at Summer’s Sun 


° 


66 READ the summer time? Why, 
no; do you?” Sarah Miller 


asked me in surprise. 
“Yes, Ido,” Isnapped. “It’s the hard- 
est part of the year fora housekeeper. The 


FLY-PAPER HOLDER 


flies nearly bother 
me to death, and I 
get so tired trot- 
ting down cellar 
with butter and 
milk and meat be- 
fore and after each 
meal. I’m afraid 
to cook enough for 
two days at atime 
lest it spoil.” 
“Well, that is a 
. tale of woe,” my 
guest replied. “‘I sympathize heartily, for 
I was once as discouraged as you when 
the summer sun began to shine.” 
“Why the past tense?’? I demanded. 
“Well, to begin with, flies are more 
than a bother, a positive menace, since 
they may infect our food with diseases 
from the filth they breed in out of doors. 
Get a box of sticky flypaper to trap’em.” 
“But a breeze from an open window 
may blow it sticky side down upon my 
best rug, or baby’s straying fingers might 
carry the paper from the table to a chair 
where John might sit on it unawares!”’ 
“Oh, you doubting Thomasine!’’ my 
guest laughed. ‘‘ You are going to spend 
about three dimes, no more, for some fly- 
paper holders like mine. These little 
metal holders keep the paper safely away 
from intruding paws or tiny hands. The 
metal ribbon bars keep the paper from 
curling up or blowing around. You can 
hang the holders from the ceiling or put 
them at windows without harming your 
lace curtains if they blow in the wind.” 


GARBAGE PAIL 


¢¢7TF TI CAN gain freedom from flies so 
cheaply, I am for it,’? I answered. 

“Now, how about keeping food and sav- 
ing miles of steps to the cellar?” 

“A refrigerator.” 
“Yes, I’ve heard of refrigerators, but 
don’t feel I can afford one just now.” 

“You can’t afford to be without one, 
you mean. You’]l save enough food from 
spoiling to pay the cost of the ice. Then 
you can save many hours of cooking every 
week, for you can prepare enough for 
several meals at one time, having ice 
to preserve it. Your 
time and labor are 
worth something. 

“And why not let 
me help you pick out 
a refrigerator while I 
am here? You should 
look for the best, for 
it will give better ser- 
vice and last longer 
thanacheap one. It 
should have the best 
packing in its walls to 
keep out heat, and a 
lining easy to wash, 
not liable to rust,leak 
or warp; it should 
be kept in a dry place 
free from drafts. Set 
it in your back entry, 


‘STEAM COOKER 


where the man can fill it without coming 
into the kitchen.’ 

“And how am I to cut down on baking 
myself while baking the pies?” 

“Pies are too heavy a food for summer. 
Get a freezer and have frozen 
desserts. You’ll like them bet- 
ter and you’!] be spared the 
oven heat incidental to cakes, 
pies and puddings.” 

**Cream is so expensive,’ my 
economical spirit protested. 

“Who said cream? There are 
a score of delicious frozen dain- 
ties you can make from milk 
and eggs or even from fruit and 
water and sugar. You can have 
water ices or you may use such 
a foundation with gelatine or 
whipped egg whites added. 


6¢ A NOTHER way to have a 

cooler kitchen,” Sarah 
continued, “‘is to use a steam 
cooker. With the cooker you 
could prepare an entire meal 
over one burner and save much 
fuel, time spent in watching the 
cooking, and heat. Things will 
not be boiling over or going dry 
and scorching. 

“The odors do not mix, as I know from 
daily experience. Food does require a lit- 
tle longer than over an open flame, but 
the time is very much less than if each 
article were cooked separately over the 
stove. Cereals are fine steamed, as are 
puddings, brown bread and milk and egg 
and cheese dishes. Vegetables are better 
than when boiled, since in steaming they 
retain the valuable mineral salts usually 
thrown away in the water.” 

I started to carry my potato parings 
outin my dishpan. Sarah’s look stopped 
me. “As soon as I get home,” she said, 
“JT shall send you a present of a garbage 
pail like mine. It holds three gallons and 
has a tightly fitted lid which can be raised 
by pressing the handle with the foot. It 
is easily scalded out.”’ 

“Really, I think you have solved the 
problem of the days of summer sun,” I 
conceded. ‘‘Can you make a hot night 
bearable, too?” 

“Why, yes. You have no sleeping 
porch, but you could get outdoor cots 
which are cach an individual porch or 
tent. A metal frame supports a canvas 
cot from springs. It is more comfortable 
than a hammock for lounging or than the 
ordinary cot for sleeping. The frame is 
designed for an awning roof and mosquito 
netting sides. You can move the cot to 
any part of the yard to secure privacy or 
shade. One would be fine for babykin’s 
afternoon naps. Sleeping out of doors is 
much more refreshing than in the best of 
bedrooms while the weather is so warm.”’ 


REFRIGERATOR 


FREEZER 


Information about any of the articles mentioned in these col- 
umns will be sent by the Household Department, Woman’s World. 


“How does the CREX rug suit, 
Nurse?” 

“Nothing could be better, ma’am! 
It stands the wear and tear, which 
this room certainly gets, cleans 
easily and lays flat at the edges.” 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PLAIN WE 4VF. HERRINGRONE WRAY, 


It insures getting your choice. If your 
dealer cannot supply you from stock, he 


Buy CRE 
Dye Ataloge cae ae ee a ne 


“CREX in the HOME” is the title of our 1915 historical booklet and cat- 

alog, combined. It describes and illustrates the various processes of growth 

and manufacture of CREX, contains actual photographs of rooms showing the 

artistic effect of CREX coverings on every kind of home floor. You will also 

find complete 1915 patterns in life-like colorings, with sizes. Send us your 

name and address for a Free Copy. 

Look for the word CREX on side binding of all rugs. 

there to protect you against cheap substitutes. 


CREX CARPET CO., 216 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Originators: of Wire-Grass Floor Coverings 


It was put 


Begin 7 Days 
With Bran 


You will then know why doc- 
tors advise it. And you'll want 
every day to be like them. 

Clear bran will do, but nobody 
likes it. Better serve it in a 
tempting form. 

Pettijohn’s is soft wheat flaked, 
with 25% bran rolled into it. The 
flakes are delicious, the bran is 
hidden. It forms an inviting dainty. 

Try a week of Pettijohn’s. It 
will win you forever by its taste 
and effects. 


. pieces-only #1175 


Perhaps yqu, too have thought Old Hickory Furniture high- 
priced —because it is used extensively on the porches and 
lawns of well-to-do homes and country estates 
But it isn't expensive—as you can see by the price of the 
three pieces illustrated—only $11.75 at your dealers or from us. 


; Old Hickory 
Furniture 


for your porch, lawn and home. 

Put this set on_your porch and have added comfort and 
pleasure all summer It is highly artistic—very durable—easy 
to clean Lasts a lifetime —usage actually improves it. 
Write for free book showing many pieces and sets of the 
finest rustic furniture made—with many suggestions. 
Sent absolutely free—a postal brings it Write today 
Old Hickory Furniture is sold by the best furni- 
ture store in your town 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
424 South Cherry St., 
Martinsville, Indiana 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (896) 


IF YOU AREA WIFE 0R DAUGHTER 


of a merchant or storekeeper in a town of 5,000 pop- 
ulation or less, send me your name at once and I will send 
you, free, a handsome book that will make money for your 


Just the thing every housewife needs and wants. 

For straining Fruits, Jellies, Chow-Chow, Picca- 
\ lili, Cottage Cheese, Grape Juice, Starch, etc. 

Can be attached to a chair or wall instantly with- 
out the use of a tool. No danger of tilting or 
tipping. Leaves both hands free for handling the 
contents to be strained. A child can use it with 
perfect safety. Order today. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Prepaid, only 50c. No stamps. 


You Need This Jelly and Fruit Strainer | 


As \/ yo Agents wanted everywhere. Write quick whole family. Put your husband’s or father’s name and 
; <a fob Corrern yan tapi) __, | business ona postcard, sign yourname and send to me now. 
THE KNAPP CO., Dept. 35, Pearl City, Illinois ' FRANK FARRINGTON, Editor, 525 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
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Exhibition. 


There will be other kinds of Borden’s 
Milk, too, to taste and see: Evapo- 
rated, Malted, etc., and many inter- 
esting things to learn about how 
each is made so clean and_ pure. 
You will find the rest and writing 


“Leaders of Quality’” 


All friends of Eagle 
Brand, both big and 
little, are cordially in- 
vited to visit the Borden Exhibit, if their good luck 
takes them to the Panama-Pacific International 
The children especially will like the 
exhibits showing how their old favorite 


CONDENSED 


TL 


THE ORIGINAL 


comes to them so pure and wholesome. 


LE 


rooms of the Borden’s Exhibit a 


- pleasant place to meet your friends or 


write your letters, and Borden repre- 
sentatives will be in attendance to 
make you welcome and to supply any 
desired information. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


New York 


Estab. 1857 


Quickly removed by 
“HARWOOD'S 
FRECKLE 


Frockine 
and Tan 


CREAM” 
Protects skin from sun and wind 
Price 50e per jar. Freckle Book and 
Beauty Information Free. Write us. ie 
Harwood Laboratories, Dept. 14, Aurora, Ill. a 


aa- WHY PAY TWO PRICES FOR FENCES? 
O ado. 


poorer 
KY INAV aN RAN DRA TR DRIRUN NNN 
CIV ea 
ZANE NZ NAT NNN ANZSI 
NZ NIV VNU 
Buy direct from our factory. Hundreds of exclusive 
styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron guaranteed Fences 
for every purpose; Gates, etc. 4G- Write for FreeCata- 
log, First Order and Early Buyers’ Offer! 


WARD MFG. CO. 158 Ward St., Decatur. Ind. 


placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all sea- 
4 son. Made of metal, 
can't spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed 
effective. Sold by deal- 
a ers, Or 6 sent by ex- 
M press prepaid for §1. 


fj HAROLD SOMERS 
150De Kalb Ave., Bklyn,W.Y. 


No need to pay an average of $4.25 
for tires when $2.48 buys the famous 
Goodyear-Akron, single tube—guaran- 
teed. For here is a quality tire through 


and through. No better tire is built. 


The price is so low because of 
s3 enormous output and modern equip- 


“ment. Here up to 10,000 pneumatic 
tires are produced daily. And we are 


content with small profit. 


Goodyear-Akron Bi- 
cycle tires are made by 
the same experts that 
make Goodyear Automo- 
bile and Motorcycle tires, 


which hold top place in their fields. Tires made 
of lesser quality sell for less—but poor tires 
are not worth while. For only $2.48 you can get 
the world’s best—a guaranteed tire of beauty, 
durability and service. 


How to Get Them 


The Smooth Tread, size 28 by 1%, costs you 
$2.48 per tire. ‘The Non-Skia, sizes 28 by 1%, 
1% or 1%, at $2. 75. Ask your 
dealer for them. If he hasn’t 
them, and you insist, he will get 
Pan them from our nearest branch. 
Remember this when you go to 

buy tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE - ae COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires 


(2343) 


The Study of Music 


By RUDOLF VON LIEBICH 


If you wish to make the most of your talent, Dr. vort Liebich 
will gladly write you a personal letter 


How to Sing at Sight 


O SING at first sight means to take 

a song thal you have never seen or 

heard and sing it the first time you 
hold the song in your hand. If you will 
do some honest work every day, for a few 
months, you will be able to do this. And 
if you want to sing so that not only your- 
self, but your hearers also, will enjoy 
your singing, follow -these simple rules. 
Since they are mostly health rules, their 
observance will benefit you whether you 
sing to others or not. 

Always sleep with your windows open 
and always breathe through your nostrils. 
Always sing in a well-aired room. Culti- 
vate noble thoughts. Never sing when 
you feel anger, malice, indignation or any 
of the darker emotions. Carry your head 
high and believe yourself capable of great 
things. Drink pure water and eat easily 
digested foods. Indigestion, stale air, 
hate, jealousy, iced drinks and tight gar- 
ments hurt the voice. Excess in any- 
thing hurts the voice unless it be excess of 
generosity or kindness. Remember that 
we may overeat, even of the purest foods, 
but we can never overbreathe. It is im- 
possible for us to consume too much 
pure air for the good of our lungs. 


Where, When and How to Sing 


ON ARISING, take several deep 

breaths (always in a well-aired room 
or out-of-doors). Draw in your breath 
for four or five seconds, then hold it for 
the same length of time. Then let out 
your breath slowly. Do these things 
several times every morning. Sing be- 
fore meals rather than after meals. If 
you are a hearty eater, wait at least an 
hour after eating. Then sing gently, at 
first, until your voice “warms up,” and 
you feel that you can sing easily. Do not 
square your shoulders, but stand at ease, 
upright and with the head slightly 
thrown back. "You must breathe easily, 
for good singing is fully one-half good 
breathing. A simple test for breath- 
control is this: Hold some book you 
know well and after taking a good, long 
breath, read aloud. Do not drawl and 
do not hurry. Read easily and in the 
tone you use when talking to your friends. 
Take your watch in hand and see how 
many seconds you can continue reading 
without taking breath. You should be 
able to read sixty seconds on one breath. 
If you cannot do this you need breathing 
exercises. 

If possible, arrange your affairs so that 
you can Sing for a few minules—no less 
than ten and no more than twenty— 
three times a day, morning, afternoon 
and evening. If you cannot do this, have 
a rest or some recreation after your day’s 
work before you begin to sing. If your 
work keeps you much indoors, a short 
walk is the best preparation for singing. 
If, at the end of the day, you are too tired 
to walk, lie down in a well-aired room 
and relax completely until well rested. 


Songs You Know 


OU HAVE doubtless heard such sim- 
ple songs as *‘ America”? (My Coun- 
try ’Tis of Thee), “Old Folks at Home”’ 
(Way Down Upon the Suwanee River), 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” “Annie 
Laurie,” ‘Home, Sweet Home”’ or ““Men 
of Harlech”’; also such well-known hymns 
as “Lead, Kindly Light” or “Abide With 
Me.” *Perhaps you have never sung 
these airs. Never mind, you surely have 
heard them; that is all we take for 
granted. 

Now, we will examine a few words (and 
notes) of several of these easy songs. 
Sound ‘‘ middle C,” the 25th white key of 
your piano, or the 19th white key of your 
organ, counting from left to right. Then 
sing this tone. If you are doubtful 
whether you sing ‘“‘middle C,”’ try it re- 
peatedly, like this: Sound middle C, sing 
middle C, sound middle C, sing middle C. 
Do this until you are quite certain that 


you sing the same tone that you hear. 
For this exercise, use the word ‘‘Ah!’ 

If you are familiar with ‘ Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,” sing the words, ‘Once in 
the dear dead days”’—but sing no more 
than these six words. Next choose the 
one which you know best of all the 
old songsnamed below: From “’Tis the 
Last Rose of Summer,” sing the words, 
“Tis the last.” From the hymn, “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” sing the words, “Kindly 
Light. ” From “Home, Sweet Home, se 
sing the words, ‘‘Mid pleas > (stop 
without finishing the word “pleasures”’). 
From “‘ Yankee Doodle,” the old version, 
sing the words, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” From 
“Auld Lang Syne” sing the words printed 
in italics (this is in italics), “Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot and. .? From 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” sing the 
words in italics, “The sun shines bright 
in the .’ Note that all the words 
which you have been asked to sing are 
sung on the notes middle C, D, E, the 
24th, 25th and 26th white keys of your 
piano, or the 19th, 20th and 21st white 
keys of your organ. These notes are also 
the 1st, 2d.and 3d notes of a row of tones 


which we call the == 


scale of C major. 
ee ee 


In print they 
appear like this: 

If you sing them easily enough with the 
song words, now sing them, using the 
words, “one; two, three.”” Then sing 
them, 
letters C, D, E. We will call this our first 
scale exercise. Our second scale exer- 


cise consists‘ 0f,, 293 See 
the same three Se 
tones in reverse eee 
order, like this: © os 
Sing these three tones to the words 
“three, two, one,” and then to the let- 
ters E, D, C. Then, again choose the 
songs you know best and sing the words 
(or syllables) in italics. From “Old Folks 
at Home” sing, “’ Way down upon”? (sing 
only the first syllable of the word “upon’’). 
From W. H. Monk’s hymn, “‘Abide With 
Me,” sing, ‘“‘Abide with me” (begin with 
the second syllable of the word “‘abide’’). 
From ‘“‘Good Night, Ladies,” sing *‘ Mer- 
rily.’ From “Marching Through Geor- 
gia,’ sing the words, “Bring the good.’’ 


The Next Step 


N OTHER songs these three tones are 

combined in different ways, sometimes 
repeating one or more of the notes twice 
in succession. In “Yankee Doodle” 
this: order is used: 17°9;/2; 34. 3) 2>or 
Cc, C, D, E, C, E; D. “Merrily we roll 
along, roll along, roll along,” is sung to 
the tones: °3,°2,51) 2) Sy, Oyen en eee: 
or E; ‘D, C, D; EP EYE) D7 DaSrE, f.b: 
The syllables in italics, “‘’ Way down upon 
the Suwanee River,” are sung to the tones 
3, 2, 1,-3, 2; 1, or E,-DMGlha>. Ge eroe 
words, “Oh, listen to the mocking bird, 
listen. to the mocking bird,” are sung 
to the tones 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 2, 2—2, 2, 
2, 2, 2,1, 1. In ‘‘Marching Through 
Georgia,” syllables in italics of “ Bring 
the good old bugle, boys,” 
the tones 3; ‘2)°1.'2;' 37 ort, 1D; Gy De Er. 

To continue this course of training suc- 
cessfully, get a volume of these old Home 
Songs. If you care to know which is the 
best collection, write and send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope and I will 
tell you. Finally, do not imagine this 
work unimportant because, in this lesson, 
only three scale notes are sung. The 
scale is the foundation of all our music 
and you cannot know it too well. To 
accomplish anything in life, you will best 
succeed by laying a good foundation, and 
a thorough knowledge of the scale is the 
foundation of all singing and of all musi- 
cianship. 

Do this work faithfully ea you will 
soon master the tones of the major scale 
in any order. Then you will be prepared 
to sing hundreds of tunes, since many 
contain only the notes of the major scale. 


The lesson next month will include the first five scale notes and many 
tunes in which they are used 


using, instead of words, the three _ 


are sung to > 


The Beauty Seeker 


By JEANNE LA PLACE 


Mme. La Place will answer requests for individual advice when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope 


Warding Off Tan, Freckles and Sunburn 


UMMER is here and those of us who 
S can take advantage of the fine 

weather spend as large a portion of 
the day as possible outdoors. That is as 
it should be; we are healthier and our 
complexions are clearer and better be- 
cause of it. But this added attractive- 
ness has a disadvantage; content with it, 
we forget that we do not always appear 
as well. We forget how startlingly those 
brown freckles stand out on our faces 
along in the autumn and how striking 
the V of tanned and coarsened skin ap- 
pears above an open-necked dress. 

And so I want to remind you of these 
things, and urge you to prepare for next 
December’s complexion now; you will 
find that conditions are very favorable for 
you to begin at once and you will save 
yourself considerable trouble and chagrin 


_lateron. The diet in summer is generally 


more wholesome than in winter. More 
fresh fruits and vegetables are eaten and 
these help to keep the skin fair and the 
eyes clear and bright. You are out-of- 
doors more, and exercising out-of-doors, 
so that you breathe 
deeply of the pure 
air, and that brings 
color to your face. 
You perspire more 
freely and the acids 
in this perspiration 
have wonderful 
bleaching qualities. 
Doubtless you have 
noted how white 
the upper part of 
your forehead re- 
mains while the rest 
of your face takes 
on a berry brown; it is being bleached 
constantly by the perspiration flowing 
freely there. 

When circumstances unite to make 
your way easier, it seems as though you 
ought to be willing to put forth a little 
extra effort, to make use of advantages 
and see that your summer attractiveness 
is maintained through the entire year. 
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How Habits Help 


HE BEST way to make preparations 

is to form habits—and make per- 
manent, fixed habits—of the sensible and 
beneficial things which you are doing 
now. During the summer months you 
feel that you must spend at least part of 
each day outside. Make this a habit so 
strong that you will crave one good walk 
a day in the winter time as well, no mat- 
ter what the weather. The carriage of 
your body probably has improved with 
the change in seasons whether you are 
conscious of it or not; now that the chilly 
winds have ceased to blow, your hunched- 
up shoulders have dropped to their nor- 
mal place, and you walk with more buoy- 
ancy in your step. Get into the habit of 
walking, standing and sitting in a correct, 
upright position so that you will not re- 
turn to bad habits with the coming of 
winter again. The heat makes you want 
to bathe oftener. Fix this habit. Be- 
come a devotee of the daily bath and you 
will discover it benefits in winter as well. 
What has all this to do with freckles, 
tan and sunburn? These habits are the 
good foundations which must be laid so 
that the skin may perform its proper 
functions and so resist disfigurements. 


Ordinary Precautions 


NEVER stay in from a good brisk walk 

or any other form of open-air exer- 
cise because you are afraid of freckling. 
The benefits derived from such exercise 
far outweigh such slight drawbacks; 
moreover, you can protect yourself and 
perhaps escape burning entirely. 

In the first place, do not expose your 
skin needlessly; do not run out in the hot 
sun, even for “‘just a minute,” with your 
head uncovered. Wear a hat or carry a 
sunshade whenever possible. 

And then a more definite kind of pro- 
tection to the skin is the resourceful cold 


cream, skin food, or whatever you have 


ro Me MS eS SS 


It may be that I have not 
yet touched upon the thing 
that is most seriously troub- 
ling you. Wor’t you write to 
tell me about it and I will try 
to help you? Be sure to send 
a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope with your query. 

Jeanne La Place 
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found that best suits your needs. Before 
venturing out in the daytime, rub the 
cream well into the skin, wipe off the sur- 
plus with a soft cloth and dust on the 
powder, using more than you did in the 
winter because the skin is naturally more 
oily. This precaution should always be 
taken when you are going to be out on a 
hot, dusty road. The pores, which are 
unusually wide open, ridding the body of 
its excessive heat and waste material, get 
choked with the burning dust, the sensi- 
tive skin is badly irritated, and sunburn, 
freckles and tan result. Fill the pores 
with a soothing skin food and such irri- 
tants have very little.effect. 


Preventive Measures 


ON COMING in from exposure to the 
heat, do not plunge your face into 
cold water as the fiery sensation prompts 
you to do. Instead, bathe it for ten or 
fifteen minutes in hot water and apply a 
lotion. This method will not bleach the 
skin, but it takes out the inflammation 
and soreness. For 
= some, even such a 
mild treatment will 
be too harsh, and I 
recommend the use 
of more cold cream 
in place of the hot 
water. Allow it to 
remain on fora few 
minutes, then rinse 
it with tepid water 
and green soap. 
Massage is a good 
preventive measure; 
it removes the pre- 
disposition to freckles. Anything promot- 
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ing activity of the tissues tends to remove: 


blemishes. It is well to remember this 
when using the cream or freckle lotions; 
apply them with massage movements. 


What Freckles Are 


RECKLES are closely akin to tan and 
it seems strange that they should be 
so much more despised. Both are due to 
a chemical action of the sun on the little 
cells, just under the surface of the skin, 
which contain coloring matter. These 
cells are extremely sensitive to light rays, 
the degree of sensitiveness varying with 
different people and with the different 
cells. Thus, one person freckles profusely 
while another is bothered by only a few 
of the tiny brown blemishes, scattered 
over the bridge of the nose, and still 
another burns an even tan. 


And Their Cure 


EMONS are good for whitening the 
skin and are offered as a remover of 
freckles in a variety of forms and under a 
great many different names. Lemon 
juice and glycerine make an effective 
combination, as the glycerine is healing 
after the caustic action of the lemon. A 
freshly cut lemon is often very efficacious. 
Rub the juice well into the skin and allow 
it to dry. Its action is to eat away the 
cuticle or outer layer of skin, leaving the 
pigment cells causing the discoloration 
exposed to direct treatment. Then apply 
a lotion of one dram of ammonium chlo- 
ride and four ounces of distilled water. 
You can have this put up at a drug store. 
Steaming is an excellent bleaching 
agent but must not be resorted to very 
often as it will evaporate the natural oils 
of the skin, leaving it dry and scaly. 
Bend your head over a large bowl of boil- 
ing hot water, envelop your head and the 
basin in a Turkish towel and remain until 
you perspire freely. Wipe the face gently 
with a patting motion and rub in the skin 
food or freckle lotion. ; 
Buttermilk, applied over night, is 
soothing to the face, and there are some 
splendid home remedies containing horse- 
radish and honey. Freckle lotions and 
bleaches for tan which are quite effica- 
cious and not in the least injurious may 
be bought already prepared. In general 
they embody the principles here given. 


Mennen’s Talcum 
is unlike all others 


There is as much difference in 
tale as in the medication or 
the perfume. 


You use talcum powder in 
such unlimited quantities on 
the sensitive skin of your 
baby, that the selection of a 
pure, safe powder is of great 
importance. 

In Mennen’s Talcum you 
have the powder which is 
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prepared by the most ex- 
perienced makers of taleum 
in the world. It has car- 
ried the endorsement of 
doctors and nurses ever 
since it was brought out, 
3o years ago, because of 
its purity and correct 
medication. 
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To the original Borated Talcum, a variety of tints and perfumes 
have been added. You can now get powder made according to 
the famous Mennen formula, in Borated, Violet, Sen Yang, Nar- 
angia (a rich cream color), or Flesh tint (not a rouge, but a deli- 
cate pink powder). For sale by more than 100,000 dealers. Send 
5c for sample of any one variety, or 25c for samples of all five, 
GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. LABORATORIES, 26 Orange 
Street, Newark, N.J. Sales Agentsfor Canada: Harotp 
F. Rircure & Co., Lrp., Toronto, Ont. CANADIAN 
Factory, Montreal, Que. 


MENNENS 


Your Picture 


in His Watch 


should be a smil- 
ing picture. It’s 
yoursmilethatre- 
calls the charm of 
your personality. 
Keep your teeth 


in perfect condition by the regular use of 


Dr.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Both dissolve quickly in the mouth—leave 
no sticky masses between the teeth—pre- 
vent formation of tartar— 

correct excessive acidity of 

mouth—are your best safe- 

guard from receding gums 

and loosening teeth. 

Send for a generous sample of 

either Dr. Lyon’sPerfect Tooth 

Powder or Dr. Lyon’s Perfect 

Dental Cream. Mailed upon 

receipt of 2 cents for postage. 

I. W. LYON & SONS 

527 W.27th Street, New York City 

Save the coupons in every pacle- 


age. They entitle you toa Dr. 
Lyon’s Tooth Brush FREE. 


The Doctor Uses 
CARBOLICG ACID 


Carbolic acid is one of the three or four 
most efficient antiseptics known to 


medicine. 
CARBOLATED 


Vaseline 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


is a safe, convenient form of this power- 
ful antiseptic, for home use in dressing 
cuts, bruises, sores, 
insect and animal 
bites. It contains 
14%% of carbolic 
acid, blended with 
a pure ‘‘Vaseline’”’ 
TARDOLATED base. 

ficae Vaseline ae Sold at drugand gen- 
eralstoresevery « here. 
Write for illustrated 
booklet describing the 
various * Vaseline'’ 
preparations and their 
Iiany uses, 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. 
(Consolidated) 


43 State Street New York City 


CO: 


V E have trained 
thousands of wom- 
en in their own homes to 
earn $10 to $25 a week 
as nurses. Send for 
“How I Became a 
Nurse” — 248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 t- 
lustrated lesson pages 7 €e. 
There is a Chautauqua 
nurseinyourvicinity. Ask 
her about our training. 
Her address upon request 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


‘551 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N.Y. 


Anna Ayers Trusts You10 Days 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. Send lock of hair and I will mail 
on approval, a short stem, full weight, wavy or straight, fine 
buman hair switch to match. Pay in ten days, or return, or sell 
three switches and get your own FREE. State 
length desired, Epeciat bargains, 
80 inches long, $7.50; 27 inches long, $5.005 
24 inches long, $2.75; 22 inches long, $2.00. 
WY xtra shades a little more. Write now for Free 
Beauty Book of latest styles of hair dressing. 
Hair Goods and Beautifiers. Wigs $8.00 and up. 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS WANTED. 
~ Anna Ayers, Dept, 168,220 8. State St., Chicago 
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_ The only milk you need to use 


Carnation Milk is used in every way that cream or ordinary 


raw milk is used. 
on the table. 


It requires no special preparation for use 


In place of cream, it may be used just as it is poured from 
the can—or better still, empty the can into your cream pitcher. 


For drinking, all that is necessary is to. dilute it with pure 
water. Directions are given on the label. 


Cooking experts highly recommend it for cooking and baking, 


as it imparts a rich flavor. 


Carnation Milk 


Clean—Sweet—Pure 


From Contented Cows 


is hermetically sealed and sterilized to protect it from all contamination 
and to retain the original wholesomeness of the rich, fresh milk. 


Carnation Milk is economical because there is less waste—it does not 


spoil as quickly as fresh milk. 


Carnation Milk will give a rich flavor to your cup of coffee; it is delight- 
ful on berries and cereals; it is the most convenient milk (always ready) 


for use in cooking and baking, and is a safe, clean, sweet, pure milk 


for babies and growing children. 


| Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 


1602 Stuart Building 


Visit the Carnation 
Milk exhibit pal- 
ace at the Panama- 
PacificInternation- 
al Exposition at 
San Francisco—see 
a herd of one hun- 
dred head of Con- 
tented Cows and a 
complete conden- 
sery in operation. 
Also exhibited in 
the Westfield Di- 
visionin the Palace 
of Pure Foods. Ask 
for Carnation Milk 
on the dining cars. 


ee AN ONSWEETENED DENSED MEK ; 


Seattle, U. S.A. 


If you are not going 
to visit the Expo- 
sition, send today 
for our new book- 
let, ““The Story of 
Carnation Milk,” 
containing choice 
recipes. 


Try asmall can for 
your coffee—and a 
tall can for cook- 
ing. 


Your grocer is the 
Carnation Milkman. 
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Two Valuable Books 


SENT FREE 

==} The ‘RANGE PROBLEM” 
and ‘‘CASH IN 

on the OLD STOVE” 


Tells you how to 
discard your old 
stove with advan- 
tage and profit. 
Shows how you 
can easily have 
Better Cooking with 
Less Work and a 
Big Saving of Fuel. 


WRITE TODAY! Address 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CQ, 
3068 Lake Street 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsio 


PMALLEABLE 
The Stay Satisfactory Range 


Buys the New Butter- 
fly Jr. No. 2. Light running, 
easy cleaning, close skimming, 


durable. Guaranteed a life« 
time. Skims 95 quarts per J 
hour. Made also in four larger == 
sizes up to 5 1-2 shown here. 
30 Days’ Free Trial Barus its own cost @ 

and more_by what 
it Saves in cream. Postal brings Free cat- 
alog, folder and *‘direct-from-factory’’ offer. 
Buy from the manufacturer and save half. ¥ 

ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. “2 

2171 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 


by using Stillman’s Freckle Cream. Pre- 
pared for one purpose only—clearing the 
skin. If. you have freckles, write us today 
for our Free Booklet “/Wouldst Thou Be 
Fair?” Stillman’s Cream is sold by most 
druggists, 50c a jar, or direct from us, same 
price, prepaid. Write now. We can help you. 


Stillman Cream Co., Dept.12, Aurora, Hl. 


Tan or Liver Spots positively removed § 


Delivered 22, FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 


SEND HO MONE but write today for our big 
1915 catalog of **Ranger’? 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 
trial without a cent expense to you. A 
BOYS you can make money taking orders for bicycles, 
tires, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big hand- 
some catalog. it’s free. It contains ‘combination offers” 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle Pe hema gn = for i, 
irect to you. No one else can 
LOW FACTORY PRICES offer such values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.; Dept.M-41, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Makes Ironing a Pleasure 
Pronounced the ** World’s 
Best”’ by over 650,000 satisfied 
customers. Nohot stove—heat 
regulated instantly. Clothes 
ironed better, easier, in half 
the time. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


AGENTS MEN AND WOMEN 
$30 TO $50 WEEKLY 
No experience necessary — sells 
7 itself. Absolutely lowest priced, 
fastest selling iron made. Every home a prospect. New terms 
Exclusive territory. Sample free to workers. Write today. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 603 Wayne St., Big Prairie, O. 


AGENT S-—AT LAST! 


> 
A Hot Water Bottle that. WON’T LEAK 
— = @ Pure aluminum. Can’t 
: gag rust. Light. Comfort- 
aap, oble. Guaranteed for 
25 years. CHEAPER 
— THAN RUBBER. Low 
— price means a sale In 
every home. Agents wild over big profits they are 
making. Your territory open. Write quick. 


Thomas Bottle Co., 3691 Rome St.. Dayton, Ohio 
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Description of 


The Baby Hats 


Which Are Illustrated on Page 10 


INE, PLIABLE wires, inserted in 
FE shirred casings run in silk, make 
shapely bonnets for the little maid 
of three years. Crowns are soft, although 
an interlining of mull or even crinoline is 
sometimes provided for support. A bon- 
net of this kind is shown in No. 1 of the 
picture. The under brim is of shirred 
silk, with three wires run in to support it. 
A knife-plaiting of chiffon falls over the 
edge of the brim and a second plaiting 
overlaps the first. The silk crown is 
capped with a little plaque made of 
shirred tucks in chiffon. Chiffon covered 
with narrow hand-run tucks, set close to- 
gether, is used to cover the remainder of 
the bonnet. It is cut in two rounded and 
two pointed tabs, each of them bordered 
with a fine lace edging an inch and a quar- 
ter wide. The rounded tabs are set at the 
front of the bonnet and the pointed ones 
at the sides, overlapping at the back. 
Two little sprays of lilies-of-the-valley, 
tied with velvet baby ribbon, finish this 
wonderfully well designed little triumph 
in baby’s millinery. 


FoR LITTLE ones under two years 

old, bonnets are made similar to 
figure No. 2, in the center of the 
group pictured. A plain Baby Stuart cap 
of fine wash silk serves for the foundation. 


Over this Georgette crepe, covered with 
shirred, hand-run tucks, not much more 


than a quarter of an inch deep, makes a_ 


downy-looking frame for a baby face. 
Bands of knife-plaited chiffon or crepe, 
used with the shirred tucks, give variety 
to the alluringly soft surface. Full ruch- 
ings of fine, narrow lace outline the face. 


THE BONNET numbered 3 is as beau- 

tiful as painstaking needlework and 
good materials can make it. It is made 
over a silk cap and has a crown of silk 
decorated with rows of shirrings. At the 
edge of the bonnet a fine plaiting of 
chiffon falls over a ruche made of three 
rows of lace gathered very full, which out- 
lines the face. The ruche terminates at 
the sides but the frill of chiffon falls in a 
cape at the back of the bonnet. 

A band of white silk, having fine flower 
sprays embroidered on it and edges fin- 
ished with square buttonhole-stitched 
scallops, is laid across the bonnet at the 
front and turned back. Below this at 
each side tabs of silk, decorated and 
finished in the same way, fall over the 
chiffon plaiting. A narrow embroidered 
band joins the shirred crown to the body 
of the bonnet and a little wired bow of 
ribbon is posed at each side. The ties are 
made of satin ribbon. 


% 
The Great Circle 


Continued from page 12 


of the difference if we have to sell at the 
market. It’s worth a chance, anyway.” 

His enthusiasm .brought flushes to the 
face of the two men and tears to Ruth’s 
eyes. They talked in monosyllables a 
little longer and then Leland and-Mul- 
doon drove back to town. As he left the 
miller the banker said quietly: “I don’t 
know just what the directors will think; 
but I have enough property of my own 
to save them from worry.” 

“There’s my mill,” Muldoon  re- 
marked. ‘And I guess Marberry’s land 
is worth about the risk.” 

But Ruth and Dick Marberry were 
sitting on their front steps gazing over 
the moonlit fields. They were not think- 
ing of wheat, but of the eternal fertility 
of the heart, of increase, of happiness. 


EV. 


UP THE muddy waters of Oakland 
Creek, just above the Alameda pier, 
lay the American steam schooner Morn- 
ing Glory, her nose into the bank, her 
high stern moored by anchors, her funnel 
topped with canvas and her every aspect 
one of abandonment. It was three years 
since she had steamed to this dull spot 
and her captain had laid her up till 
freights rose and charters were available. 
Toward the last his wife and himself 
had moved from {heir snug cottage in 
Alameda _and taken up their residence 
on the Morning Glory. The cottage had 
been sold; port charges had to be paid, 
the ship kept in shape, and food bought. 
The steam schooner, in her idleness, con- 
tributed nothing. 

On a certain morning Captain Bittle 
picked up the commercial journal he 
perused with care every day and turned 
the pages that described the movements 


.of ships, the charters and the cargoes 


awaiting charter. It took him an hour to 
digest this. Then he took out a big car- 
penter’s pencil and marked an item. 
With the sheet roughly folded in his hand 
he entered the cabin and spoke to his 
wife, engaged in preparing breakfast by 
means of an oil stove in the pantry. 

‘Looky here, Edith,” he said, gravely, 
“I’m going over to see about this. Baker 
of Sansome Street had this charter to get: 
itll just about fit this packet—60,000 
barrels of flour for China.” 

“Any price?” she asked, smiling at 
him. Edith Bittle always smiled. 

““No quotations given,” he said. “‘But 
the British ships have all been recalled, 
and that trade naturally makes a de- 
mand for American ships. I’llsee Baker.” 


“It'll cost quite a bit to fit out the 
Morning Glory and load her and get a 
crew and buy oil for fuel,”’ she murmured. 

“Leave that to me,” he said, briefly, 
kissing her and fumbling for his hat. 


W ITHIN an hour he was entering the 
low building that displayed outside 
the neat brass sign of 


BAKER & COMPANY 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
INSURANCE 


As soon as he remarked he had a ship to 
charter he was admitted to Mr. Baker’s 
office, and displayed the penciled item in 
the paper to that gentleman. 

“T’ve got a steam schooner all found 
and A-1 open for a charter. I can carry 


sixty thousand barrels of flour and land, 


them in Hongkong in twenty days.” He 
dropped his printed card on the desk. 

“T know the packet,’ remarked Mr. 
Baker. “She’s been laid up some time, 
captain.” 

*“How could I make money when other 
steamers were taking everything at half 
price? Now you haven’t got those for- 
eign vessels to haul your freight. You’ve 
got to come to me.” 

“Rates are away down,” murmured 
the broker. 

“Away up,” came the prompt but 
polite correction. 

“Ah, you follow the market, captain?” 

““T have sixty thousand dollars in that 
steamer. I own her complete. Why 
shouldn’t I follow quotations and freight 
rates? Can’t an American keep an eye 
out when he’s got money invested?” 

Mr. Baker smiled. “I thought I had 
the British steamer Glendale engaged. 
It seems not. I quoted to her a good 
price.” 

““My packet is better. It’s faster than 
the Glendale. What’ll you give me?” 

“Twenty-one and sixpence, captain.” 

“Return cargo as well?” 

“General at sixteen.” 

“Tl take it,” said Bittle, slowly. 
“How soon do you want me to start?” 

“You can load at Port Costa in a week. 
The stuff’s there. I'll fix up the charter 
parties and the insurance today. When 
can you get the Morning Glory over 
there?” 

“Tonight,” was the reply. “I'll go 
right over and get her ready. Then Ill 
come back and sign up.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Baker, and calling 
his stenographer, directed, ‘‘Make 


Continued on page 31 
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A DRESS WITH FLOUNCED SKIRT 
WOMAN’S WORLD PATTERN No. 7156. 


SKIRT that is composed of five 
flounces may sound diflicult, but it 


is not. 


HOW TO BEGIN CUTTING THE FIVE FLOUNCES 


Cutting the flounces 
is the first considera- 
tion and an illustration 
shows how they are to 
be laid on the goods. 
Each of the five flounce 
pieces represents half 
of one flounce. The 
end marked with a 
group of three perfora- 


This is one of the patterns 
where the pattern maker has done the 
real dressmaking, and what remains is no 
more than plain sewing. This fact should 
make this particular model a good selec- 
tion for the girl who wants to learn to 
make her own clothes. 
not full and the design is particularly well 
adapted to the thin summer materials. 


of an inch below start a diagonal cut, run- 
ning into the end of the first cut. This 
makes the notch for the one-inch measure. 
At an inch and one-half from the top of 
the measure make another notch and, as 
the lower flounce is to be turned under 
three and one-half inches for a hem, we 
may make another notch in the measure 
to use when ready to make this hem. 

Turn under the inch and one-half at 
top of second ruffle (counting from top) 
and crease sharply along the fold. Make 
a center-front line with colored thread on 
each flounce. The gathering thread for 
second flounce must be the same length 
as the long, straight edge of the first 
flounce, plus an inch or two allowed for 
good measure. When you gather the 
other flounces, which are longer, it will be 
better to use two lengths of thread—one 
for each half of the flounce. A yard of 
thread is as much as the needle should 
carry at one time. The half and quarter 
marks on both flounces make the arrange- 
ment of the gathers easy. The ruffles are 
pinned together at these marks and the 
gathers distributed evenly between. The 
ruffles are all to be joined in this way, 
each successive length drawn up to the 
size of the lower edge of the one above it, 
then basted on with the underneath 
edges even and the matching notches to- 
gether. After basting, a row of machine 
stitching is made in each gathered line. 


The ruffles are 


HIRRING over a cord means a little 
more work but it trims the dress 
4 rather more prettily than the single line 
of gathers. To make the cording, make 
the first row of stitches as for the gathers 
but have the thread 
long enough to lie 
flat; do not draw it 
up. Now slip an end 
of white cotton cord 
between the two lay- 


PRICE TEN CENTS 


we are ready to baste the back seam and 
drape the skirt to its belt. 

This is much the easier way to make 
this skirt but there is another, that might 
be called high-class dressmaking, that I 
should prefer if I were using expensive 
goods. Itis a question of the back seam. 


ig IS SO much easier to join the ruffles 

first, then make the back seam, that 
for a simple little lawn dress I should do 
this, but these ruffles have inch-high 
headings and these headings will be 
caught in the back seam. The only way 
to avoid this and have a continuous head- 
ing would be to sew the back seam of each 
ruffle (except the top and the one just be- 
low it) before turning over the inch and 
one-half or running the shirring or cord. 
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THE GATHERED FLOUNCE AND THE 
TIME-SAVING NOTCHED MEASURE 


The ruffles may be divided and marked 
in the same way, but the sewing together 
will not be so convenient. Now gather 


top of skirt and it is ready to drape on 
belt. I like the tiny darts indicated in this 
belt. 


The shaping, little as it is. holds 
the belt definitely in 
position and makes an 
accurate connecting 
support between the 


Are little berries as lus- 
cious as the big? 


And little apples—do you 
like them just as well? 


If not, you'll see the rea- 
son why we argue for 


Rich Oats 


Fruits as they come are 
not as fine as selected fruits, 
you know. 

Just so with oats. 

Some grains are starved 
and puny. Some are rich in 
that wonderful oat flavor. 

For Quaker Oats we pick 
those rich, plump grains. 
The choicest oats yield but 
ten pounds per bushel. We 
use those queen oats only. 

That’s why these flakes 
are large and luscious. 
That’s why they tempt folks 
by their taste and aroma. 

And that is why oat 


tions represents the waist and skirt. The lovers, all the world over, 
center-front. It would surplice waist, too, is have been won to this ex- 


not be good dressmak- 
ing to have a seam at 
the center-front, so the 
first things to do is to 
fold material length- 


wise through its center and lay it on the 
If there is any stripe or 
- figure in the material, make center-fold of 


cutting table. 


with relation to that. 


It is a principle of cutting out to lay on 
You will see in 
illustration that the five half-flounce pat- 
terns, of graduated length, are laid out in 
this way. Of course, the folded single 
width of material is not wide enough to 
cut any one of these pieces, but these 
center-front breadths for all are cut first. 


first the largest piece. 


A COLORED TRACING SHOULD MARK 
THE CENTER-FRONT OF EACH FLOUNCE 


ers of the material 
just below the row 
stitches; then 
make another row. 
The two rows form 
a casing for the cable cord and the fulness 
is formed by drawing up the cord. In 
some cases if the shirring over the cord is 
rather full, the work may look better if 
the shirring threads, too, are drawn up to 
the same length as the cord. When the 
five ruffles have all been basted together 


THE CORDED 


Next we open material out flat again, 


double it by bringing the two cut ends to- 
gether and proceed to cut the remaining 
length necessary for each flounce, match- 
ing stripes or patterns at the seams asI © 
have previously illustrated and described. ~ 
In the edges of the different flounce pieces 
are notches that are to be matched in 
joining the flounces together to form the 
skirt. These notches should be cut in the 
Near the upper edge of 
each flounce are larger perforations that 
indicate the line of gathering. This line 
is one inch below fold edge of heading. 


flounce edges. 


"THE PATTERN directions tell us that 

an inch and one-half 1s to be turned 
over at the top of each flounce for a head- 
ing. Let us simplify -all these different 
measurings by preparing a _ notched 
measure on a card or piece cut from the 
long side of an envelope. Measure down 


carefully one inch from the top. At the 


inch make a straight cut in from the edge 
about one-fourth of aninch. One-fourth 


_ Full directions for making are given on the label of the pattern. 


A LITTLE CHAIN BETWEEN THE FINAL PAIR 
OF SNAP FASTENERS SEEMS THE LAST 
WORD IN DRESSMAKING HELPS 


SHIRRING IS PRETTY 
ENOUGH TO PAY FOR THE EXTRA 
ROW OF STITCHES 


so well worked out in 
pattern even a novice 
cannot go astray in 
putting it together. 
Now we have only 
the hem and placket to 
make to finish our skirt. 
With the lowest notch 
on the measure crease 
around lowest flounce 


at the three and one-half inch mark, 


turn under and baste. If you are using 
crepe, voile or other soft finished goods 
that won’t take a crease, then you must 
baste folds around as you measure. For 
the placket we must make an underlap 
and facing. A skirt always closes from 
right to left so the underlap goes on the 
left side. I have fold you how to finish 
the placket of a skirt that fits smoothly 
around hips. A gathered skirt does not 
require quite the same treatment. The 
rows of top stitching are not necessary 
because the skirt is loose and will not pull. 
A straight strip of material is laid on left 
side of back seam, which has been left 
open twelve inches. The seam is sewed 
at edge, then strip is turned over making 
it double, its other long edge turned under 
and hemmed to seam. A similar strip is 
sewed to right-hand edge of seam, turned 
under and hemmed down as an under- 
facing. This second strip need not be so 
wide as the first, though in thin goods it is 
as well to make an extra wide turn-under 
to the hem, so the under-facing is practi- 
cally double. In the sets of the fasteners 
that come for plackets, two of them are 
connected by a chain. Sew these two at 
the bottom of the placket and no matter 
how sharply you pull the placket open 
it cannot tear down. ANNETTE WILSON. 


With these further instructions by our 


dressmaking exnert. a nerfect garment can be achieved 


quisite dish. 


Quaker 
Oats 


Vim-Food at Its Best 


This is the food in which flavor 
matters most. 

This is the energy food, a great 
source of vitality. 

It’s the food for growth. 

It is rich in phosphorus and 
lecithin, of which brains and 
nerves are made. 

This is the food which every 
mother wants to make inviting. 

In Quaker Oats we’ve done 
that. These perfect grains, in our 
heat process, attain a matchless 
flavor. Everyone of every age 
finds endless delight in Quaker. 

Yet it costs no extra price, no 
extra effort. Any grocer will sup- 
ply this brand at the usual price 
if you ask it. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Cooker 


Each package of Quaker Oats 


contains an offer on a_ perfect 
double cooker, made of pure 


aluminum. It is made to cook 
Quaker in the ideal way. 
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THE WHITE. 
NAPHTHA SOAP 
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America’s 
Laundress 


East, west, north, south 
—wherever women at- 
tend to their own work 
—you find P, AnD G.— 
The White Naphtha 
Soap doing the hard 
part of the hardest 
work of all—the wash- 
ing. 


The fact that it has dis- 
placed ordinary yellow 
laundry soaps proves 
that it does more than 
ordinary yellow laundry 
soaps. It shows that 
P. AnD G. — The White 
Naphtha Soap really 
does wash all clothes 
clean without hard rub- 
bing and boiling; that 
it really does work in 
cold or lukewarm water; 
that it really does work 
as well in hard water as 
in soft water. 


And in almost every 
home where P, ANDG,.— 
The White Naphtha 
Soap is used for wash- 
ing clothes, it has taken 
the place of ordinary 
yellow soaps for general 
cleaning also. This 
shows that it saves as 
much effort every day 
as it does on wash day. 
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Designs Dainty and Cool 


LLOVER embroidery and lace are always popular for the 
A summer lingerie dresses. The stouter woman must have 

her gown rather plain and well fitted for the most part, 
leaving all extra fulness, ruffles and trimming for the edges of 
the sleeves and neck and around bottom of the skirt. To 
relieve the severity, a neat bolero of a delicately hued taffeta 
may be worn. The slim girl can wear fuller dresses. Many 
of the most stylish are gathered about the waist in four or 
five rows of heavily corded shirring set about two inches apart. 


Woman’s World Patterns 


LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 7176—One of the best liked of the 
new models shows both yoke and suspender trimming. The 
skirt proper has but two gores and fits neatly at the top. The 
yokes applied over it may be omitted, while the suspender 
straps are also a matter of choice. The facing at the bottom of 
the skirt is desirable with light weight fabrics but may be 
omitted when using heavy goods. The pattern is cut in sizes 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. Medium size will require 3 %% 
yards of material 44 inches in width. Price, 10 cents, 


These Costumes May be Easily Made at Home 


MISSES’ DRESS. No. 7156—Reflecting the styles for 
older women, this costume shows the short jacket blouse and 
the tier skirt. The neck is open with high, flare collar and the 
closing is in surplice fashion. The fronts are full, the back 
plain. Long or short sleeves are used. Each flounce of the 
skirt is gathered and applied upon the edge of the one above it 
with aheading. Plain finish may be substituted. This design 
is particularly suitable for flowered organdies or embroidered 
mull. Pattern is cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. For 
medium size will require 47% yards of material 36 inches wide 
and }% yard of 18-inch lace. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. Nos. 7149-7150—This very smart 
design is suitable for serge, poplin, silk, linen or pongee. The 
waist is the new military shirtwaist, gathered along the shoul- 
der seams and finished with adjustable collar to be worn 
closed or open without alteration. The pockets have the 
military strap, and the sleeves may be made long or short. 
Waist is made separate so it may be used with other skirts. 
The five-gore plaited skirt, with raised or regulation waist- 
line, measures 3 yards at the lower edge in the medium size. 
The waist pattern, No. 7149, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 214 yards of 36-inch 
material. The skirt pattern, No. 7150, is cut in sizes 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. Medium size requires 4 yards of 
material 44 inches wide. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7179—To give the eton effect, the 
blouse of this costume is loose and open in front with a vest 
over a small chemisette. The whole is mounted on a body 
lining to which the sleeves are attached. The two-gore skirt 
is made with a foundation which is faced to form the front 
panel. Strap extensions of the skirt fasten to the forward 
edges of blouse... The costume may be made of a combina- 
tion of serge and silk; though heavy linen and allover em- 
broidery is cooler. Pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 4 yards of 45-inch figured 
material and 1 14 yards of 36 or 40-inch plain fabric; 1 yard of 
edging for collar and 344 yards of lining. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ SUIT.. Nos. 7186-7144—This new short jacket 
is of the loose type which flares below the waist. The open 
neck has a small strap collar and revers and the plain sleeves 
may end at the wrist or be cut across with straight edge at the 
elbow. The skirt is a plain two-piece model, with a flare at 
the lower edge and a plait at each side seam. A strap trim- 
ming simulates a yoke in the back. The jacket pattern, No. 
7186, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size will require 174 yards of material 44 inches in width and 
Vg yard of contrasting goods 27 inches wide to trim. The 
skirt pattern, No. 7144, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Medium size will require 27% yards of material 
44 or 54 inches in width. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 


Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Til. 
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~ for Warm Weather Clothes 


Smart—Reliable—Ten Cents 


frocks have the flaring tails and Empire waistlines of 

the suit jackets, and are usually a scant three-quarter 
length. They are made of covert cloth or gaberdine in the 
light tan shades or of a loose weave serge or homespun, 


{Pc TOPCOATS which are worn over these pretty 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7139—This design is in the mod- 
ern mode which demands considerable fulness in skirts and 
looseness in the bodice. It would be pretty and serviceable 


made of crash with lawn collar. There is a small guimpe which 
fills in the yoke outline in front and back and the over- 
blouse and sleeves are in one piece. The lower skirt sections, 
like the deep yoke, have two seams and they are slightly gath- 
ered except in the center of the front, which is plain and where 
the closing is placed. The pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires for dress, 454 yards of 


36-inch material, and for guimpe 1 % yards 36 inches wide; 14 
yard ribbon and 1% yards braid banding. 


Price, 10 cents. 


with the Help of Woman’s World Patterns 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7171—Bright silk overblouses with 
waists of embroidery and skirts of linen or plain light weight 
cloth are much in vogue, and the style herewith shown is one of 
the most acceptable. The waist is of regular construction and 
the overblouse is in jacket effect deeply cut away at the neck 
and armholes. The two-piece skirt has high or regulation 
waistline. The pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires for skirt, 3%4 yards of 45-inch 
material; for jumper and trimming, 1 yard of 45-inch width, 
and for waist 1 4 yards of lace 40 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


MISSES’ DRESS. No. 7172—The sacque cut is used in 


this one-piece frock, only the belt making the waistline ap- 


parent. The neck is finished with a handsome collar and cuffs 
to correspond. Trim the sleeves if short, but the pattern also 
provides for fulllength ones. Pattern is cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. Medium size requires 3 34 yards of 44-inch goods 
with % yard of 36-inch satin-to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. Nos. 7158-7159—This waist has an 
overblouse of lace flouncing and a plain, one-piece underblouse 
closing in front, with open neck and flare collar and long or 
short sleeves. The skirt is one of the new tier models showing 


five flounces, each gathered at top. Waist pattern, No. 7158, 


is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires for waist, 174 yards of 36 or 40-inch material; for 


bolero 2% yards of 14 34-inch lace. Skirt pattern, No. 7159, is 
cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Medium size re- 
quires 3 4 yards 36-inch goods. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. No. 7146—This smart walking suit 
shows the new short eton jacket, cut off sharply at the waist- 
line and made with double-breasted closing. At the neck is a 
wide collar and the sleeves may be finished plainly or with 
cuffs according as they are made long or short. The three-gore 
skirt is joined without fulness to a deep yoke; a fancy girdle 
conceals the waistline. The pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 43¢-yards of 44- 
inch goods with %4 yard 36-inch satin to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


PATTERN ORDER 


| Woman's World Magazine Co., Inc. 
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To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 
Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. 
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Leaves no 
smears — 


I FIND that bath- 
tubs are curiously 
hard to clean. It is 
easy enough to smear 
the streaks around 
from one place to an- 
other, but getting the 
smears out entirely 
is another matter. 
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So I use Bon Ami 
Powder — it is mar- 
velous! 
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. Just wipe alittle powder 
all around the tub witha 
wet cloth. The powder 
turns to a creamy lather 
which loosens the dirt. 
Letit dry a moment and 
then wipe out the film of 
dried lather with a soft, 
dry cloth, and the dirt 
and smears come right 
off with the lather. 


Bon Ami cleans all the 
rest of the bathroom, too 
—the tile, the nickel, the 
paint,themirror,theglass 
shelves, and the window. 
This Bon Ami Powder 
is just the same material 
as Bon Amicake. Take 
your choice! 


Made in both cake 
and powder form 
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THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 
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\\| comfort, style and 
\ long wear i 
G Va) 
HA\\ And today, just as sixteen years hy 
\\\| ago, six pairs of Holeproof cotton — {//| 
\\\ hose are guaranteed to wear six fii 
\\\\| months without holes. If any of  |///, 
A\ the six pairs fail in that time we Vn\ 
a] will replace them with new hose 0} 
Yj} free. 


You, too, will wear Holeproofs 
when you know them. Go try 
them now. 

We ship direct where no dealer 
is near, charges prepaid, on re- 
jp  ceipt of remittance. Write for 
if free book that tells all about 
IL Holeproofs, 

Men’s, 25c per pair and up. 

Women’s, 35c per pair and up, 

Children’s, 35c per pair. 
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A New Feature 


The new Holeproof Elastic Ribbed 
! Cotton Top, on both silk and cotton 
hose, stretches wide but always re- 
turns to original shape. 

Because of its zdeal comfort, both 
stout and slender women prefer it. 
Ask your dealer about it. Ifhehasn’t 
it, write us and we'll see that you are 
supplied. 

Holeproofs for women are 
also obtainable with the reg- 
ular hemmed garter tops. 


HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY CQ. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof 
Hosiery Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. 
London 
Canada 
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Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 1906 


Y } 
SSD SAG LR 
German Silver Vanity Given Away 


to EVERY YOUNG LADY whowill send us 
3 yearly subscriptions at 35 cents each. 


Premium No. 2752 — Size 2's 
inches wide, 34% inches long, with 
11-inch chain. Fitted inside with 
separate compartments for nickels, dimes, quarters, calling cards, 
powder puff and good-sized high-grade mirror. Has strong 


clasp and the design is very attractive. 


WOMAN'S WORLD MAGAZINE CO., 167 South Clinton St., CHICAGO 


3Sc PAPERS A BIG ROOM 


JUST THINK — only 35 cents for enough beautiful 4 
olor bron . ili. 
ROVER 100 SAMPLES\ ®nd border to paper a big room, 


i and border to paper a big room. 
HU 


Write today for our free book of 
over 100 big samples of wail 
paper and see this dandy paper; 
also our exquisite 1915 papers 
consisting of plain and rich 
heavy embossed gold, oatmeal, 
gvass cloth, leather, tiffany, silk 
andcretoneffects at 6cto40cadou- 
bie rollof Léyas, Finestvarnished 
tiles 22c a double roll. Combina- 
= tion matched with cut-out bor- 
ng at 2 yd. up. By anen ton all rooms di- 
rect to you cheaper chan dealers buy at in carload lots. See for yourself 
—don t wait. Get samples now—today—and see our wonderously beau- 
tifulart papers, marveionsly low prices and grand free premium offer. 


JOHN M. SMYTH MOSE CO. 3°2;"22 Chicago 


——— Perfect Ice Cream without Turning 
eS Just pack with ice—the Vacuum does the 
| rest. Freezes thorough and smooth in a 
few minutes. Saves labor. Takes less ice. 
Sanitary and Convenient 

Indorsed by leading pubtications. If your 
dealer cannot supply you send us his 
name and $2.50 for 6 dish size or $3.50 for 
12 dish size. Booklet with valuable recipes free. 


Sa ea AUTO VACUUM FREEZER CO. 
emo yt 10 Wall St., Dept. C, New York, N. Y. 


S- 


For Youthtul Wearers 


Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


See 


SAW; 


GIRLS’ 


years. 


trim. Price, 

CHILD’S COAT. No. 7154—This 
new Empire coat has a short body and full 
skirt sections. The pattern is cut in 
sizes 2, 4,°6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Me- 
dium size requires 17 yards of 44-inch 
material, with 5 yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


CHILD’S DRESS. No. 7148—This 
dress is made like an infant’s slip; closing 
is in the back. The pattern is cut in 
sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Medium size 
will require 2 yards of material 40 inches 
in width. Price .of pattern, 10 cents. 


= PATTERN ORDER |= 
Woman's World Magazine Co., Inc. 
107-111 Cumvron S?, Curcaco, ILL. 


Tenclose... ...................for Patterns 


Name 
PATTERNS 
NO [SIZE 


IRLS’ DRESS. No. 
G 7160 — Pattern 
cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. 
size requires 23¢ yards of B 
36-inch material, with 1 
yard of contrasting goods 8 
the same width to trim 
as shown. Price, 10 cents. 


DRESS. No. 
7151— Pattern is cut in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
Medium size re- 
quires 254 yards of goods 
36 inches in width and % 
yard of same width 


is 


Medium 


OU 00O0DOOCOODOODOC0CCO6 
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y,) } 

to a a 
10 cents. = 715! 
CHILD’S DRESS. No. 7164—This 
waist is a modification of the middy 
style. The two-piece skirt is attached at 
the hem of the blouse. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Medium size requires for blouse, 2 yards 
of 36-inch material, and for the skirt 114 
yards the same width. Price, 10 cents. 


BOYS’ DUTCH SUIT. No. 7168— 
The short-waisted blouse has no fulness; 
it closes in front§ with wide collar and has 
either long or short sleeves. The trousers 
are made without a fly and are buttoned 
high on the outside of the blouse. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 2, 4; 6 and 8 years. 
Medium size will require 7% yard of 
material 36 inches in width for blouse, 
and 11% yards the same width for the 
trousers and trimmings. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7165—This 
dressy frock has a plain underblouse 
which may be high or low in the neck and 
with long or short sleeves. Over this is a 
small bolero which closes in the back. 
The three-gore skirt has a tunic. Pattern 
is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Medium size requires 2 yards of 36-inch 
material; 314 yards 15-inch embroidered 
flouncing; 7% yard edging for sleeves and 
21% yards of ribbon. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of chest. Address, 
enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Il. 


Your Hand-Bag 


Should Harmonize With 
Your Suit or Gown 


Silk Bags for 
Summer are the 
Latest Dictates 
of Fashion 


No. 1244 


F 


We Offer This Handsome Moire Silk Bag 3 


TO EVERY WOMAN who will send us four year- 
ly subscriptions to WOMAN’S WORLD at 35c 


each. These bags are well made of moire silk, 
with german silver frames, 7 4% inches deep and 
inches wide, with silk strap and tassel to match. 
It is also fitted inside with coin purse and mirror. 
We have a limited quantity of black, navy blue 
and golden brown. This bag will give a very 
striking effect to your gown. Better send in at 
once before our supply is exhausted. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


We have just received another shipment of 


Hand-Painted Dresser Sets 


from the war zone, and are-pleased to offer this last 
lot to those of our club-raisers whom we could not 
supply last season on account of the shortage. We 
wish to dispose of these at once and make the 
following liberal offers: 


No. 6820— Six Pieces— As shown above. We 
suarantee this set to be hand-painted on the finest 
Austrian whitechina. Beautiful violet decorations. 
The sprays of violets stand out very strikingly on 
the delicately tinted background of cream and 
ivory, with the wide go!ld border which greatly 
enhances the beauty of the decoration. The full 
set consists of a large comb and brush tray, 104% 
inches long and 7 144 inches wide; hair receiver, 3 4 
inches wide with opening in cover; powder box to 
match, 3 44 inches wide with cover; hatpin holder, 
414 inches high; ring tree, 3 14 inches wide, and pin 
tray, 444 inches long. We offer the complete set 
for only eight yearly subscriptions at 35¢ each or 
three four-year subscriptions at $1.00 each, each 
set carefully packed and sent prepaid (except in 


| Chicago or Canada). 


No. 1100— Five-Piece Set— We also have a 
limited number of a new style five-piece set con- 
sisting of large round tray, 9 4 inches in diameter, 
the powder box and hair receiver are 4 inches wide, 
each with three gold ball feet; the hatpin holder 
is 434 inches high, and the pin tray is 334x2% 
inches, all genuine hand-painted in the beautiful 
violet decoration with gold edges. The round 
tray will be preferred by many women, as it is a 
new style. While they last we will send this set 
for only seven yearly subscriptions at 35¢ each, 
charges prepaid. Sample copies sent upon request 
to aid you in taking orders. Address 


Woman’s World Magazine Co., Inc., 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Beautiful Silk Crepe de Chine @ 


Bodice at a Surprising Saving 


This dainty silk Crepe de Chine and lace 
Bodice is trimmed front and back with Fine # 
Valenciennes lace, artistically designed and /j 
perfectly finished. To introduce onr 


i} 
wonderful lingerie values we will Cc 
send it pacala post prepaid for onlv 
K, 


Colors ite or Pink, sizes 32 to 46. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory or Money refunded. You / 


can now buy direct from the manufac- ¢ 

turer by mail, exclusive lingerie designed 

by experts supplying the foremost Fifth 

Avenue Shops, at money saving prices. \ 
ILLUSTRATED Before buying your Sum- 

STYLE BOOK mer ineene write for val- 3 
FREES uable ree Booklets 
illustrating our money. saying values of MW 
unsurpassed quality and style. 

AMERICAN LINGERIE CO., Dept. A, 291 Broadwa 


re 
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Designed for Utility 


Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


The use of Gold 
Dust ts second 

nature in 
millions of 
homes 


v) 


| Cut your wash in half 


—not with a knife, but by using 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 


| AN 
tf Wi Jp / Y = a — oF u d 4 ? ‘ Ex 
Coot tl 


The small quantity of Gold 
Dust required is at once taken 
up by hot or cold water, 
forming the perfect cleaning 
solution. In this is the secret 
of the fact that 


Of course, you 
sort your clothes 
first—white 
and colored, 
fine and heavy. 


really works for you. 


It dissolves dirt and grease and you 
tinse it away without scratching, 
marring or harming any surface. 


Clean and brighten 
everything with Gold 
Dust—the only wash- 
ing and cleaning pow- 
der any home needs 


Then—and this is 
important—put 
them to soak for 

30 minutes 
with Fels-Naptha 
Soap. 


5c and larger 
packages sold 
everywhere 


[HERE FAIRBANK Sa) 


MAKERS 


While they soak, 
take a few 
minutes to look 
over the paper, 
or straighten 
up the house. 


When you come 
to wash, the 
Fels-Naptha has 
already done the 
hardest part— 
loosened the dirt. 
All your clothes 
need is a light rub 
or two (no boiling 
nor scalding) 
rinsing, blueing, 
wringing, and 


f 

t~ A 
oil reaches the point 7| sae 
of friction in a sewing machine bear- § 

ing, friction dies immediately. Instead f | 

of groaning and hanging back, needle 
and shuttle take wings and fly like the 
wind. The tread runs free and easy and 
sewing becomes a joy. 


3-in-One oil 


is the greatest oil in the world for sewing 
Machines and all fine mechanisms—try it and 
see. Sold in drug, grocery, hardware and 
general stores. 1 oz., 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz., B 


7145 . 
they are hanging 


on the line by 
noon—clothes- 
basket is empty 
—afternoon free. 


I ADIES’?’ ONE-PIECE CORSET LADIES’ APRON. No. 7153—The 
COVER. No. 7170—The pattern pattern for this apron is cut in sizes 
for this corset cover is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 

34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium Medium size will require 514 yards of 

size requires 114 yards 36o0r45-inch ma- material 27 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 

terial with 3 14 yards of edging, 214 yards 
beading and 234 yardsribbon. Price, 10c. 


LADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE. No. 
7155—The pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7152—This inches bust measure. Medium size re- Ever y woman w ho uses 


(4 pt.) 50c. Alsoin Handy Oil Cans, 31% oz., 
2c. If not with your dealer, we will send 
one of these cans by parcel post full of 
3-in-One oil for 30c. 


A Library Slip with every bottle. : 
FREE—4 generous sample & 

and the 3-in-One § 
Dictionary by mail. 3 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. § 
42 AM New York § 


Broadway 


|JAPAN ROSE BUSHES 


The Wonder of the World. 

| Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
planted. It may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to be so. They will 

BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 

Winter or Summer, and when 3 years 
old Will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 


plain blouse closes in front, with a pretty 
collar edging the open neck and plain 
sleeves ending at the wrist or made 
shorter. The skirt which closes in front, 
has three gores attached to a yoke fitted 
by side seams. In medium size skirt 
measures 214 yards around the lower 
edge. The pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size will 
require 434 yards of material 36 inches 
wide with 34 yard of contrasting goods 
36 inches in width. Price, 10 cents. 


CHILD’S ONE-PIECE ROMPERS. 
No. 7145—The design for these simple 
rompers shows a side seam to join front 
and back and a seam in the center back. 
Pattern is cut in sizes 1, 3 and 5 years. 
Medium size requires 134 yards of 27 or 
30-inch material and 144 yard of 27-inch 


Price, 10 cents. 


quires 23¢ yards of 40-inch material with 

34 yard of 27-inch contrasting goods and 

114 yards ribbon for belt. Price, 10 cents. 
A 


CHILD’S APRON. No. 7142—Pat- 
tern for this school apron is cut for 4, 6, 
8,10 and 12 years. Medium size requires 
114 yards 27-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’? ONE-PIECE GOWN. No. 
7181—Each half of this simple garment is 
in a single piece, the two parts joined by a 
seam in the center of back. Tucks cross 
shoulders in bretelle fashion to give full- 
ness. A line of stitching is the only mark 
of the waistline. A one-piece cap pat- 
tern is provided. Pattern is cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 71 yards of 
material 36 inches in width, with 234 
yards of edging for caps. Price, 10 cents. 


Fels-Naptha Soap can get her 
'wash done without loss of strength, 
in half the time, 
waste of fuel to keep up a hot fire. 


and without 


Fels-Naptha is just as time sav- 


ing and labor saving for all soap- 
;and-water work about the house. 


mteye eee eee tage! 
Cia donb So Khas orb Nits Ar 


: : contrasting material. 
in the winter as well as in the ground in summer. 8 
Roses All The Year Around. Package of seed 
with directions and our guarantee by mail 10 ets. 
Japan Seed Co. Box 9 So. Norwalk,Conn. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address, 
enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, IIl. 
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| For Lovers of Needlework | 
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Stamped Materials Supplied at the Prices Given. Transfer Patterns of 
Designs, 10c Each. Address Needlework Dept., Woman’s World 


answer to many requests for a set to match centerpiece No. 524, 

shown in the March number of Woman’s Worvp. The center- 
piece, you may recall, was 20x20 inches. This is quite large enough 
to use with the matching doilies on the ordinary table. This design is 
effective and simple and the motif lends itself very nicely to re- 
duction for the smaller pieces. Even in such small figures some 
padding should be done under all of the laid work (this you know 
is the descriptive name of what we call satin-stitch or French em- 
broidery). Make the little padding stitches with the regular 
embroidery cotton and run a line of it inside the outline of the 
scallops. The oval eyelets require a little more care than the round 
or, perhaps I should say, a little different care. After the eyelet outline 
is run around, cut lengthwise through the center of the oval and again 
across its wider end. The cuts may allow the cloth to be turned under 
sharply on the run outline which you then overcast closely. When 
the overcasting is finished, any little raw edges of the linen that show 
on the underside may be trimmed away with the sharp little embroidery 
scissors that are as necessary to the worker as her needles and thread. 
When you make the round eyelets, a tiny cut in the center allows you to 
push through the stiletto (or even the end of a penholder if it is clean and 
round) until the linen is pushed away from the outline of the eyelet. 


Ape DOILIES shown in Nos. 602 and 603 have been made in 


_ The Bride Will Prize 
cS Her Set of 


“Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Utensils 


Whether you are a bride of this June 
—or of a June gone by—you'll enjoy 
the cheerful brightness—the purity—the 
high quality—the enduring service of 
“Wear-Ever’’ ware. 


Aluminum Utensils Are NOT 
‘“All the Same”’ 


Look for the ‘ Wear-Ever” trade 
mark on the bottom of every utensil. 
If it is’ not there, it is not ‘‘ Wear- 


Ever.” 


The enormous pressure of rolling mills and 
stamping machines makes the metal in “Wear- 
Ever” utensils dense —hard—smooth. ‘‘Wear- 
Ever” utensils are made in one solid piece— 
have no joints or seams to leak or give trouble 
—no coating to crack or scale—no place for 
particles of food to lodge—are pure and safe— 
are easy to keep clean. 

“Wear-Ever” ware reduces fuel bills because 
it absorbs heat readily and retains it longer 
than other wares. Its wonderful durability 
eliminates the expense and annoyance of con- 
stantly buying new cooking utensils. 


No. 602—Tumbler Doily, size 6  tinches. 
Stamped linen, 10 cents each, 55 cents for set 
of 6. Cotton for embroidering, 4 cents each. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


To see for yourself why so many women 
prefer ‘*Wear-Ever” ware, get this one-quart 
“Wear-Ever” Stew Pan. Send us 10 two-cent 
stamps and we'll send you the pan prepaid. 
Ask for folder showing “‘Wear-Ever” Sets for 
the bride. 


No. 603—Plate Doily, size 10 inches. Stamped 
linen, 18 cents each, 50 cents for set of 3. 
Cotton for embroidering, 8 cenls each. 


HE SQUARE-CORNERED Carving Cloth, No. 

604, is made a little unusual in design through the 
introduction of the little blocks of Richelieu work 
and the compass work at the corners. There are only 
three oval eyelets in each of these compass circles 
instead of the usual four, but the group is held to- 
gether by the round eyelet at the center which is 
closely overcast, then crossed by two twisted bars. 
Finish the eyelet, then carry across it the foundation 
threads for the bars. Overcast the threads closely, No. 604—Carving Cloth with Richelieu, eyelet and French embroidery, 


h Jumi Cooki U fan Dept. 42. . 5 . . 
Hare ee atrae rin rouiilio in Canadn aa holding them together where they cross each other at size 13X18 inches. Stamped linen, 35 cents. Cotton 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. > a : . * 5 

Randi inea DRepaideaviect © “Wearskvermeustewpentt ior the center of the eyelet. For the blocks of Richelieu for embroidering, 25 cents. 


which I enclose 20c in stamps—to be refunded if I’m not. 
satisfied. 


work first lay the diagonal lines of thread that forma 
V in the center of each block. Run a line of thread 
around the outline of the block and work over it with 


buttonhole-stitch. Then it is always safer to trim the "THE OVAL Tray Cloth, No. 605, has little blocks of Riche- 
linen out of the blocks before buttonholing the bars. lieu alternating with its leaf and eyelet sprays. The same 
<TD 1. When large spaces are to be done in Richelieu work, general directions apply to making these as to the blocks in the 
the linen should be basted to stiff paper or oilcloth. Carving Cloth. These bars cross the center of the square at 


right angles and are buttonholed to match the edge of the 
square. An interesting finish is given the edge of this tray cloth 
by the arrangement of the scallops. Groups of plain single- 
shell scallops are divided by clusters of three-shell scallops. 
The latter kind of scallop is very pretty and by no means diffi- 
cult to work.. The combination of the two kinds is quite un- 
usual. The round eyelets, that form a border line around the 
cloth, are divided by little dots, each dot being made by taking 
about four short stitches in practically the same place, and with 
no attempt to form a round dot by different length of stitches. 


CRESCENT ORANGEADE 


comes in Powder Form. One-fourth 
ounce enough for one gallon of Orangeade. 
Make it yourself and save money. Just drop 
Crescent Orangeade Powder into cold water, add sugar 
to sweeten and you instantly have the most delicious, rich- 
est and most refreshing drink imaginable. Guaranteed 
under the Pure Food Law. Delightful Summer Drink for 
home, picnics, ball games, dances, automobile outings, 
lawn or traveling parties. Wholesale prices on quantity 
orders. Send 10c for trial package postpaid— enough for 
seventeen glasses. Agents wanted everywhere. Catalog, full 
of suggestions, mailed FREE. CHAS. MORRISSEY co., 
4400 Madison Street, Dept. A5, Chicago, Ill. 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phonograph 


_on Free Trial 


oww $F 0.8 @ Be, 


de 2 + 8 
s 3 i : oe 


. we ea ry 


right to your own home. En- 
tertain your family and your 
friends. Send it back at our 
expense if you don’t want to 


keep it. A few dollars a 
month now pays for a gen- 


No. 605—Oval Tray Cloth, size 8X15 inches. Stamped linen, 


uine Edison at Rock - Bot- > . 2 

tom prices and without even 25 cents. Colton for embroidering, 18 cents. 
interest on monthly payments. 

Send today for our beautiful 


Free Edison Catalog. A postal or a 
But send it atonce. Write today. 


letter is enough. 
F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
A301 Edison Block Chicago, Illinois 


DD AND pretty single doilies are appreciated by the housekeeper. 
They may be put to various uses without necessarily belonging to a 


Sai 4 


AGENTS: $40 WEEK matching set. No. 606 is one of this kind that may be used in a sand- eee 5 
e A wich tray or cake plate. The dots which enclose the eyelet sprays on d ON eet 
i! Ui CikS* Startling New Hosiery Proposition |- this design are in the form of a maple leaf—the Canadian emblem—and eo 


give quile a distinctive touch to the little piece. They may vary in size but 
are all made in the same manner like back stitches, taken over and over 
again in the same spot until the dot is the size you want it. They supply 
the effect that French knots give while being infinitely more suitable for 
use on pieces that must be laundered frequently. This, with the other No. 606—Cake Dish Doily with Maple Leaf 


Hosiery for men, women and children. 
Guaranteed for one year. Must wear 12 
months or replaced free. Agents having 
wonderful success. H. W. Price sold 60 
boxes in 12 hours. Mrs. Fields 109 pairs on 
one street. G. W. Noble made $35 in one day. 
Sworn proof. Sold only through agents. Not 
forsale in stores. A hosiery proposition that beats 


tbem all. Big money sure. A chance of a life- doilies shown on this page, is offered stamped on linen singly or in sets— design, size 10 inches. Stamped linen, 
ea ae usiitae COuELaOel three of the 10-inch doilies and six of the 6-inch making up the set. The 18 cents each. Cotton for em- 
2491 Rome St. Dayton, Ohio transfer pattern sold under each number contains a set. Price, 10 cents. broidering, 8 cents each. 


Easily Earned 


We Give You Your Choice of 
These Premiums for Selling 30 
Boxes of Our Fine Toilet Soap. 


Just fill out Coupon below stating which Premium 
you want, and we will send it to you together with 
80 boxes of our Fine Toilet Soap. Yousell the Soap 
at 50c a box—send us the money within 30 days and 
keep the premium as your reward. All we ask is 
that you give us as references the name of your 
Banker, Pastor, Express or Freight Agent, or other 
responsible business men who know you. 


Soap—Big Value—Easy to Sell 


Passenger 
Swing 
No. 80109 
for selling 
30 boxes 
Toilet 


Lawn Swing No..80109—Given for Sell- 
ing 30 Boxes. Made of selected hard- 
wood strongly braced and bolted. 
Frame red, chair and hangers finished natural and varnished. 
Seat 35xJ4 inches. Back of seat is 33 inches high. 


Boys! Earn This 
Wagon in One 


Boys’ SZ. 
es Farm 
Wagon No. 3804 — Given 
for Selling 30 Boxes of Toilet Soap. An exact duplicate 


of a big Farm Wagon; body measures 18x36 inches ; wheels 
measure 14x20 inches and have welded tires ; nicely painted ; 
tongue and extra pair of shafts. 
{IMPORTANT— Your father or mother must sign the coupon, 
giving twosatisfactory references—we cannotsend wagon un- 
less this is done. 


FILL OUT COUPON—MAIL TODAY—YOU TAKE NO RISK! 


CROFTS & REED CO., diicxcs 


CROFTS & REED CO., Dept. B-296, Chicago. 


Kindly send me 30 boxes of Toilet Soap and Premium No..... 
lagree to sell the soap at 50 cents a box and send you $15.00 


eee > 


within 30 days, keeping the premium as my reward. 


CUT, js Se EE ee lay 


Gh Address or R. F. Da icscceccsscccascccsccrencccscscceses 
(Give as references your Pastor, Banker, 


Express or Freight Agent.) 
No. 1. 


No. 2. 


FRECKLE 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as the prescription othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
homely spots. e 

Simply get an ounce of othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even the 
popat freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom 
that more than one ounce is needed to completely 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. 


Perfect 
Hearing 


Write today for 
our 15 day trial 
offer of the New 
1915 Thin Receiver 
Model, Mears Ear 
Phone. It has eight 
adjustmentsof twelve 
sounds in each. 


96 Degrees of Sound) 


The complete range of tone for the human ear is cov- 

ed. [t is the final perfection of an efficient sub- 

stitute for the natural hearing organs. Instrument 
hardly noticeable Pe 

i le k 

Write for Free Book Wiciuscint tree ieee 

Lr our low direct prices to you. No middleman’s profit—16- 


trial offer. If you are a sufferer from deafness or if you 
Ey Et friend don’t fail to write for this k now. 


pt. A301, 45 W. 34th St., New York City 


100 PAGE BOOK FREE *.:.°:.. 


send new 
* {llustrated book, postpaid, Tells how to quickly, 
easily learn ladies’ children's hairdressing, (mar- 
cel and other modes), shampooing, stopping loss 
of hair, scalp treatment, removal of superfluous hair 
by electricity, reducing double chins, manicuring, 
face m beauty culture, how to make cold 
creams, lotions, etc., at home. Many women are earn- 
ELizapenn weekly. I teach all by correspondence. Address : 

ETH KING, 74, Station F, New York City. 
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The Great Circle 


Continued from page 24 


out all the papers for the Morning Glory, 
Captain Bittle. Here’s the data. Now 
take a wire to the bank at Fairview, Iowa: 
Have chartered well found American 
sonpebiy Morning Glory at twenty shill- 
ings. Will load tomorrow and sail in week. 
Understand market in China steadily ris- 
ing; my guarantee holds, but may sell at 
the market if profitable. BAKER. 


While he was doing this Captain Bittle 
was in the American National Bank 
drawing out the remainder of his savings, 
amounting to about eight hundred dol- 
lars. 

“That will get us to Port Costa and 
get the packet in shape,” he thought. 
““Now for engineers, firemen and a crew. 
Bill Cranford will come as mate.” 


HEN he climbed up the side of the 

Morning Glory he smiled at Edith, 

wailing for him with her pretty face set in 
anxious lines. 

*T got the charter for China,” he said, 
quietly. ‘“‘We leave here just as soon as 
we can get a crew and steam up. I'll get 
Cranford for mate and Gillespie for engi- 
neer. We've got to be in Port Costa 
tonight.” 

Captain Bittle ate a light lunch and 
then proceeded to rout out the men he 
needed. The first he found was Engineer 
Gillespie, who instantly recalled to mind 
two firemen he knew, as well as an assist- 
ant for the engine room. 

“Tl go right down, captain, and get up 
steam,” he said. 

“There’s still a few hundred gallons of 
oil in the tanks,” Bittle answered. ‘‘ And 
the boilers are full of water. I’m going to 
get Cranford for mate.” 

Cranford he found as watchman of a 
big sailing vessel which he was glad to 
leave for the high seas. He promised to 
bring a good second mate with him. 

Thus it was at nine o’clock that even- 
ing the Morning Glory warped in along- 
side a pier where stood a long train laden 
with flour. 

Within an hour the winches were going 
and the cargo was coming in. Just as 
soon as loading was finished Captain 
Bittle would go to the Custom House and 
clear for China. 

“Tt seems too good to be true,” Edith 
sobbed on her husband’s shoulder. ‘‘ And 
it all came from Iowa.” 

“T’ve never been in Iowa,” Bittle an- 
swered, soberly. ‘But I guess we'll look 
it up on the map.” 


V. 


T! IE MORNING GLORY twenty-four 
days later swung inside the harbor of 
Hongkong, and Captain Bittle hailed the 
first sampan that came along. Within 
the hour he was in the office of the con- 
signees of his cargo. 
“A nice voyage?” asked the agent. 
“Fine,” was the reply: ‘‘Flour’s all 
right on the ship. Where’ll I discharge?’ 
*Vladivostock,”’ was the answer. “I'll 
pay the freight up there. Got several 
cables from your people in San Francisco. 
First advices were that they were coming 
from Seattle, all these barrels. Mr. 
Baker has offices both places. Can you 


possibly get ready to sail right away?” 

“T’ll have to bring my crew back here 
to pay off,” was the reply. “And I have 
a return charter to the Coast, you know.” 

“Sure, you'll load here for San Fran- 
cisco—sixteen, wasn’t that the rate? 
Well, be back here in three weeks and 
I'll be ready for you. Say, Hawkins!” he 
bawled out. 

A debonair Chinese appeared in the 
doorway 

“Figure Captain Bittle’s freight money 
and give him a draft.’”’ To the astonished 
skipper he remarked, “I bought that 
cargo en route. Profitable for you, cap- 
tain. Better keep in the trade,” 

To Edith he showed the sack of gold 
that represented their earnings. ‘Pays 
everything and leaves us five thousand 
dollars, child.” 

“And then I can stay ashore till 
she whispered. 

His arms tightened about her. “You 
bet!” 


9? 


VI. 


HE EVENING mail was delivered on 
Mr. Leland’s desk just as he was 

closing the bank. An envelope of some 
size, with a queer stamp on it, caught his 
eye. He opened its stiff linen flap and 
peered at the enclosure. Then he called 
up Muldoon on the telephone. 

“Muldoon, that draft came from China 
this evening. You’re in a dollar-eighteen 
on every barrel, even paying Marberry 
eighty cents. Some business, eh?” 

“Want any more?” asked the practical 
Muldoon. ‘There’s a hundred thousand 
bushels of that same good wheat in the 
elevators.” 

“Sure. That American steamer will be 
ready for another cargo in three weeks at 
San Fraricisco.”’ 


ICHARD MARBERRY stared out 

on his stubbled fields while Ruth 
slowly finished her kitchen work. His 
head was sunk on his breast, so he did not 
see the buggy that was rapidly threading 
the road to his house till it drew up in 
front of him. 

“Hello, Marberry,’ called Muldoon. 
““Can’t leave the mare, but I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

Slowly Marberry stepped out. 
is iL?” he demanded. 

“Tomorrow I pay you eighty cents for 
all your wheat. Hongkong took all that 
flour and wants more. And we’ve gol an 
American steamer that'll haul it for us. 
And flour’s higher than ever.” 

“Tomorrow?” gasped the farmer. 

“Tomorrow. Now I must get back. 
Mill’s running double shifts.”’ 

When he was gone Marberry stumbled 
in the dusky doorway. 

“Ruth!” he said. ‘That Chinese deal 
went through. We get eighty cents a 
bushel tomorrow.”’ 

With womanly intuition she summed 
their success up in a word: 

“The ship, Dick!’’ 

“Yes, if we hadn’t found the notice of 
that American ship we would have had 
no money this winter. And you know—” 

She buried her blushing, happy face 
on his shoulder. 


“What 
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About Stains 


Javelle Water 


Javelle water, a valuable household 
bleach for use with all washable fabrics, 
is made of one-fourth pound of chloride 
of lime, two quarts of water and a pound 
of sal soda. Dissolve the chloride of 
lime in one quart of cold water and the 
sal soda in the second quart of water, 
which is heated to boiling point. Mix 
the two together thoroughly, and allow 
to stand for several hours. Then pour 
off the clear water carefully and bottle it. 

For bleaching purposes a tablespoonful 
may be used to a gallon of water, and the 
fabric heated in this after it has been 
thoroughly washed, for half an hour, not 
allowing it to reach a temperature above 
100° F. Then rinse it very thoroughly 
before bluing and drying. 

When using it to remove ink or acid 
stains, a drop or two may be applied to 
the spot, then, with a soft brush wet with 
clear water, rub over the spot. Allow 


it to stand a half hour to an hour, and 
then rinse. 


Ink Stains in Linen 


A very satisfactory method of remov- 
ing ink from linen is to dip the spot in 
pure melted tallow, then wash out the 
tallow and the ink will come out with it. 
It is said to be unfailing in good results. 
Frequently acids would be ruinous to 
delicate fabrics, and if this is the case 
milk may be used. Soak the spot in it 
until the spot is very faint then rub and 
rinse it in cold water. 


Cocoa Stains in Linen 


Apply lemon juice and salt on the spot 
and lay the cloth in the sun. Wet hourly 
with the lemon juice and sprinkle a little 
more salt on each time and allow it to 
remain in the sun all day. ‘Then rinse 
in the usual way. If the stains have 
been set by boiling, repeat the process a 
second day. 
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Your Teeth 
by the 
twice-a-day 
use of 


COLGATE’S 


mot RIBBON 
DENTAL CREAM 


Regular care with this safe, 
antiseptic, pleasant - tasting 
dentifrice does wonders for 
man, woman and child. 


It cleans the teeth thor- 
oughly without harmful grit 
to scratch the enamel and 
cut the gums—it is so de- 
licious in flavor that daily 
care is a treat—not a task. 


Use it for 
“Good Teeth—Good Health”’ 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. O —199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
Makers of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap—luxur- 
dous, lasting, refined 


eee: 
Zee this cou- 
¢é pon with 4c 
in stamps and 
we will mail you 
a trial tube- and 
O77? our booklet ~ Dental 

¢ Hygiene.” 


VISIT » RE EST 

Cc e e os 3 4 

alifornia’s *{( 
@,°0e m3 

Expositions */ 

via Northern Pacific Ry Mt 

and Great Northern Pacific “oN 


Steamship Co: 4 


a 
Traveling in transcontinental trains 
through Minnesota's Lake Park Region, 
Pyramid Park of North Dakota, across 
Marvelous Montana, the Bitter Root Range, 
American Rockies, and Cascade Mountains, 
including scenic Idaho and Washington to 


Puget Sound, the“ Mediterranean of America.” St) \ 

Stop Off at ae 

Wonderful Yellowstone National a 
Park 


Fora tour of America’s only Geyserland and 
Nature’s own world’s exposition. Low Round 
Trip fares daily. 


SEND FOR FREE TRAVEL 
LITERATURE, including il- 
lustrated Exposition folder 


and let us assist you in plan- 
ning your 1915 vacation. 
Wo 13» ‘A.M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass. Agt. \eY 


& 539 N.P. Ry., St. Paul, Minn, ¥ 


We open accounts with respon- , : 
sible women everywhere and ship g 
goods prepaid on approval—no 
pay unless satisfied. 
Straight Switches 


Wavy Switches 


1% 02.18 in. $0.85 20in. . $1.45 
2 oz.20in. 1.25 22in.. 2.45 
2 oz.22in. 1.75 24in.. 3.45 
2% oz. 24in. 2.75 26in.. 4.95 
3 oz. 26in,. 4.45 30in.. 7.65 
Triple Wayy Switch, 22in. . 3.45 


Other sizes and grades 50c to $50.00 
Tranformation, Nat'l Curly, $4.95 up 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, $15 to $50 


Send long sample of your hair and 
describe article you want We will 
send prepaid ON APPROVAL. If 
you find it perfectly satisfactory anda 
bargain, remit the price. Ifnot, return 
tous. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
cost a little more ; ask for estimate. Write 
for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 836, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Opportunities That Should Interest You 


AGENTS WANTED 


HELP WANTED—MALE- 


DISTRIBUTE FREE PKGS. PERF. BOKAXN x Al 
Powd. Big money. H. Ward & Co.. 218 Institute.Chicage 


BECOME CHAUFFEURS. $18 WEEK. Sample lessons 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. T-806, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW HOUSEHOLD LABOR SAVER. QUICK SELL- 
er. 100% profit. Cary-Dane Co., 102 W. 101st St., N.Y. 


GOV'T FARMERS WANTED $720 T0 $1.500 YEA R- 
ly. Free living quarters Write Ozment, 105F, St. Louis. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY. SAMPLES 10c. MONEY BACK 
if wanted. S. Mfg. Co.. 20 U. Warren St., N. Y. 


MEN—GET GOV’T JOBS. $75 MONTH. LIST OF PO- 
sitions open,free. Franklin Institute, W-62,.Rochester,N.Y. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGENTS MAKE 
. $3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog, 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139. Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y 


AGENTS TO TAKE ORDERS FOR VISITING AND 
Business Cards; make $3 to $6 daily; sell at sight; com- 
plete outfit free. L.D. B. Wilkinson, South Bend, Ind. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery fer men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes, Latest and best Agts. 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1088 Third St., Dayton,O 


AGENT—GREAT OPPORTUNITY TO BE PERMA 

nent representative largest manufacturers high grade soaps 
and toilet goods. $25-$75 weekly. Write for immediate 
appointment. E. M. Davis Co.,R-67, Davis Bldg.,Chicago 


AGENTS: SELL OUR NEW TRIPLICATE SAUCE 
Pan. Make $100 to $300 a month easy. Saves Gas. 
Cooks 3 foods on one burner. Write quick for territory. 
Div. W., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, Ill. 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE 
best paying propositions ever put on the market. Some- 
thing no one else sells. Make $4,000 yearly. Address E 
M. Feltman, Sales Mgr., 548 Third S:., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS EARN MORE MONEY. LARGE PROFITS 
selling Women’s Wear, Dress Goods, Siks, General Dry 
Goods. Big Catalog Outfit Free. Est. 1899. National 
Importing & Mfg. Co., Desk 6-T, 425 Broadway, N. Y. 


AT LAST—A COMPRESSED AIR WASHING MA- 
chine. Week’s wash in 3 to 6 min. Works like mzgic. 
Price only $1.50. Agts. coining money. A sale at ever, 
house. Wendell Co., 838 Oak St., Leipsic, O. 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. ‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.” “Big Profits.” Sell at sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Card Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 55, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED! GOOD PAY! STEADY 
work; giving away packages Perfumed Borax Soap Pow- 
der with our Soaps, etc. No capital or experience needed. 
H. Ward & Co., 218 Institute Place, Chicago. 


AGENTS: $300 EVERY MONTH. SELLING OUR 
wonderful 8-piece kitchen set. Send for sworn statement 
of $12 daily profit. Outfit free to workers. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 288 Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS. SELL RICH LOOKING IMPORTED 36x65 
Rugs. $1 each. Carter, Tenn., sold 115 in 4 days. Profi. 
$57. Youcan do same. Write for sample offer selling 
plan. Exclusive territory. Sample rug by parcel post pre- 
paid 98 cts. N. Condon, Importer, Stonington, Maine 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS WITH AN INCOME OF $25 
to $50 a week. Let us start you in the plating business. 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Nickel. Complete, pric-ical Low 
Price Outfits furnished. No experience required. We teach 
you Free. Send Postal Today for Particulars. Gray & Co. 
Plating Works, 742 Gray Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS—A BIG SUMMER SELLER—SOMETHING 
new—Concentrated Soft Drinks. Just add water—Deli- 
cious Soft Drinks in a jiffy—any time—anywhiere. 
Popular for the home, picnics, parties, socials, e.c. Guar- 
anteed under U. S. Pure Food Laws. Lightweight pack- 
ages—by Parcel Post—no delay. Enormous dem.rd— 
Agents coining money—$6 to $12 a day. 250 otter fast 
sellecs—all big repeaters; 100% profit. Agents’ Ou: fi, Free 
—Territory going fast. Be quick—just a postal today. 
American Products Co., 2226 Third St., Cincinna‘i, O. 


HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS GOV’T JOBS NOW OBTAINABLE 
List free. Frank!in Institute. Dept. W-73,Rochesier. N. Y. 
START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS: AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. [ree 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 
BE A DETECTIVE—EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
jobs. $65 to $150 month. Write for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. W-63,Rochester,N.Y, 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
GOVERNMENT MATRONS WANTED. $60 MONTH 
ly. Free living quarters. Ozment, 105M, St. Louis 
FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co.. Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED, APRON MAKERS. HOME WORK. SEND 
15¢ (no stamps) for pattern and prices. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood Shops, 442-A E. 61st St., Chicago. 
W OMEN— GET U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS $65 TO 
$150 month. Write immediately for list of positions open 
to you. Franklin Institute, Dept. W-61, Rochester, N.Y. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATER- 
ials furnished; No canvassing. Particulars for stamped-ad- 
dressed envelope. Eureka Co.. Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE LADY IN EACH 
town to puts _free circulars and take orders for 
concentrate avoring in tubes. Permanent sition. 
J S. Ziegler Co., 7-A East Harrison St; Chicago. Tit + 


GIVEN TO ANY WOMAN. BEAUTIFUL 42-PIECE 
et =e fof eee eng only 3 dozen cakes of Com- 
plexion Soap Free. VO money or experi e 

H. Tyrrell Ward. 218 Institute Place, Picea. ieee 


DO YOU WANT ANOTHER $2 DAILY? NO EXPE- 
rience, constant spare time work, knitting hosiery. ma- 
chines furnished on contract, we take product. Gleason 
Wheeler Co. (Inc.), 337 W. Madison, Dept. B, Chicago 


MAKE BIG MONEY IN THE LINEN STAMPING 
and Embroidery Business. Universal demand. Large prof- 
its. Can be operated at home in spare moments. Very little 
cypital necessary. Write for our Free book today. Ari Em- 
broidery & Stamping Co., 517 Standard Oil Bldg..Chicrgo 


WANTED MEN EVERYWHERE TO DISTRIBUTE 
adver ising matter. Send stamp for par‘iculars. Address 
Hytee’s Factories, Dept. 3001, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


WANTED. RAILWAY MAIL, CLERK-CARRIERS 
and Rural Carriers. Examination soon. I conducted exam- 
inations. Trial Exam. Free. Write Ozment, 105, St. Louis. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS FIREMEN. 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED. MEN AND WOMEN TO QUALIFY FOR 
government positions. Several thousand appointments to 
be made next few months. Full information about open- 
ings, how to prepare, etc., free. Write immediately for 
booklet G-927, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C 


MOTORCYCLES 


——— eee eee ee 
MAKE YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE BY USING 
our attachable Motor Outfit. Fits any bicycle. Beats 
them all. Book Free. New and second kona motorcycles 
$35.00 up. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 52, Galesburg, Kansas. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WE TAKE MSS. IN ANY FORM; CRITICISE FREE; 
sell on commision. Story Rev. Co., Box 66, Smethport Pa. 


ee ee ae 
GET FREE BOOK “HOW TO WRITE PHOTO-Plays.” 
I guarantee results. Elbert Moore, Box 772-YS, Chicago. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME. $10 PER 100. 
No Canvassing; Send Stamped-addressed envelope for 
particulars. Eureka Co., Dept. G, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Life in a Small Town 


Continued from page 10 : 


endeavor to prevent my people back- 
sliding and to help them grow in grace. 
The visible, undeniable resulls are few 
indeed. But just consider what might 
become of them without it! I under- 
stand only too well. 

In the vacation between my middle 
and senior years al Lhe seminary, I visited 
an old college chum in one of the smaller 
Itocky Mountain towns. There I got an 
inkling of how church members can be- 
have when they are allowed to run wild. 
Pretty nearly everybody in that godless 
new town had come from the interior or 
the East and had a “letter” locked away 
in a trunk. With rare exceptions, the 
letters were never presented. Human 
nature had its way—the way of the 
toboggan. It was pitiful. Had I not 
seen the life with my own eyes, I should 
never have believed it possible. 


The Call to the City 


APTER all, then, the temptation to 
turn missionary is not an uncon- 
cuerazle one, even though my limited 
income here would make the change 
easy. ¢ But what, meanwhile, of that 
other and very much more practical op- 
portunity, the chance they keep offering 
me of a fine, big salary if I will leave 
V/allaceburg and accept a city pulpit? 
It has its attractions, of course. The 
money would enable me to build up a 
fine theological library, and go abroad 
every summer and provide more gencr- 
ously for the members of my family. On 
their account, should I not be justified in 
accepting? Am I not wronging them in 
refusing? Sometimes I wonder, for their 
future is anything but secure. Although 
I have a right to be self-sacrificing (if you 
call it that, when I don’L), have I a right 
to be Alice-sacrificing, Tom-sacrificing, 
Margaret-sacrificing and poor little 
Edith-sacrificing, especially as I am ap- 
proaching the alleged “dead-line,” and 
as there was a disturbing symposium in 
our denominational paper last week on 
the question, “Shall the Old Minister 
Be Retired?” 

Well, which are the churches that so 
brutally “shelve” a men at fifty or fifly- 
five? Little churches like mine? Hardly! 
And who are the men who get shelved? 
Clerical grasshoppers, for the most part; 
men who have gone s!:ipping about from 
parish to parish, always fideecly, always 
discontented, always nursing a vague, 


ridiculous ambition, and never slaying 
anywhere long enough to bind their 
people to them with hoops of steel. 

Besides, I have yet to discover that a 
larger field, with the increased inéome it 
affords, adds materially to a clergyman’s 
savings. Another of my class, Dr. Hugh 
Ainsworth, enjoys a ten-thousand dollar 
salary; but Dr. Ainsworth’s position re- 
quires him to spend ten thousand dollars. 
So, as Mr. Dooley says to Mr. Hennessy, 
“there ye ar-r-re.”’ 

We are poor, all of us, and likely to 
stay poor, and, as you have seen, our pov- 
erty brings its temptations. For a time, 
it ran us into debt. It might have ended 
by dulling my sense of business responsi- 
bility. Repeatedly it has started long- 
ings for a more exciting kind of work than 
the conventional ministry. And if I have 
checked the impulse to seek a larger field, 
with its more liberal salary, I need hardly 
add that the triumph was not gained 
without the’ inner commotions that tend 
lo upset a man’s usefulness where he is. 
It is a miserable and very disturbing ex- 
perience to he beset, every now and then, 
by even temporary doubts as to whether, 
after all, one is pursuing the right course. 


The Benefits of Poverty 


UT AM I claiming too much when I 

say this same poverty of mine is what 
defends me against other and much more 
serious temptations? Consider. I am 
deplorably human, with all sorts of ab- 
surd weaknesses—among them, a leaning 
toward vanity. I don’t deny it. 1 relish 
being conspicuous and important and 
looked up to. I know it is foolish. I try 
the best I can to overcome it, just as I try 
to conquer my inclinations toward bigotry 
and self-righteousness and the arrogance 
that abuses authority. 

These are outrageous tendencies, and 
strange to tell, the very profession who 
takes the worst harm by them is the one 
which seems to foster them most. Whata 
perfectly impossible minister I should be, 
if, in addition to all these subtly besetting 
sins, I were at the same time assailed by 
the manifold temptations that come with 
wealth. What a detestable husband I 
should be, and what a weirdly outlandish 
caricature of a father. 

Yes, we are poor, all of us, and likely to 
stay poor, yet oh, how happy and con- 
tented and grateful we are—not in spile 
of our poverty, eilher, but because of il! 
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WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $100 EACH; 
all or spare time; experience or correspondence course un. 
necessary. Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati, O. 


_GET FREE BOOK OF VALUABLE INFORMA- 
tion about profits and prize offers writing Photo-Piays. 
Chicago Photo-Playwright College, Box 278 S.X.,Chicago 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SPEND SUMMER GATHERING INSECTS, Butter- 
flies. I pay big prices. Many worth $5-$10. All salable. 
Men,women. Get instructions, price-list, pictures,descrip- 
tions. Send stamp. Sinclair, Box 244,D.27,Los Angeles.Cal 


TRY RUST AND STAIN SOAP—FOR QUICKLY 
removing rust, ink, fruit, grass, mildew and Medicine 
stains, large tube prepaid 25 cts. Agents wanted. The 
National Marketing Co., Akron, Ohio. 


———$ 8, 
BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. 


TELL YOUR BOY -ABOUT THIS! 
Boys, you can make big money each month selling The 
Boys’ Magazine. Send no money. Write us today for 
10 copies. All unsold copies can be returned. The Boys’ 
Magazine, Dept. A-94, Smethport, Pa. 


OLD COINS 


OLD COINS BOUGHT. $2 TO $600 PAID FOR HUN- 
reds of Coins dated before 1895. Send Ten cents for our 
new illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Get Posted. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


BUFFALO NICKELS—25c PAID FOR CERTAIN 
kinds of them and Lincoln pennies. Highest prices paid - 
for all old coins. Send 10c for coin catalog, etc. Means $ to _ 
you. Jones The Coin Dealer, Dept. 107, Newton, IIl. 


$50 PAID FOR DOLLAR 1873 S. MINT; $2 FOR 1904 © 
Proof Dollars; $7 for 1853 Quarters no arrows, etc. Watch _ 
your change. Many valuable coins circulating. It may 
mean large profits to you. Send only 4c for Laseenllies Coin 
Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Texas. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. $600,000 CLIENTS MADE. 
Protect your idea! Searches, Advice and 2 books free! 
E. E. Vrooman & Co., 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. BOOKS & ADVICE FREE. SEND M 
elor drawing for search. Highest references; best results. — 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. ‘Ses 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- . 

tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 

ventions. Our four books sent free. Patent secured or 3 
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lee Returned. Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C. 


PIANOS 


USED PIANO BARGAINS FROM $75 UP TO $1 
All standard makes, including Steinway, Knabe, Emer- 
son, Kimball, taken in exchange on new Siarck Pianos 
and Player-Pianos. Also second-hand Player-Pias 
fr_m $195 to $345. 30 days’ free trial. Lowest payments. — 
50 music lessons Free. Write quick for bargain list. P. A. 
Starck Piano Company, 136 Starck Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SALESMEN WANTED - 


TRAVELING SACESMEN WANTED. EXPER 
ence unnecessary. Earn Big Pay while you learn by mail 
during spare time, only eight weeks time required, one or 
two hours a day. Steady position, easy work, hundreds 
of good positions to select from. Write today for free 
book, “A Knight of the Grip’ containing full partic- 
culars and testimonials from hundreds of students we 
have recently placed in good positions and who are 
earning $100 to $500 per month. Address Dept. B-27, 
National Salesmen’s Training Association, Chicago, 
New York, San Francisco. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


WRITERS—SHORT STORIES, POEMS, etc., are want- 
ed for publication. Literary Bureau, WW2, Hannibal, Mo. 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


LADY SOLICITORS WANTED TO SELL KREMOLA 
Freckle Ointment and our elegant line of toilet articles. 
Write for Free Booklet and our splendid proposition. 
Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Chicago. ’ 


TYPEWRITERS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN U.S. ALL 
makes. Underwoods,Olivers,Remingtons,etc. 14 to 19 mfrs. 
prices. $15 up—rented anywhere—applying rent on price. 
Free Trial. Installment payments if desired. Write for cat. 
85, Typewriter Emporium (Est.1892).34-36 W Lake,Chgo. 


UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN RELIGION. LITERATURE FREE. 
Associate Dept. E, 25 Beacon St.. Boston, Mass. : 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100° 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 
$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples, 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
; * a 
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The Spring Fashion Wumbor 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


51.00 


Club No. 41 . . $1.00 


A full year’s subscription to 
these four magazines: 


Woman’s World 
Needlecraft 
MecCall’s Magazine 
(with free pattern) 
Housewife 


Club No. 42 $1.00 


A full year’s subscription to 
these three magazines: 


Woman’s World 
Movie Pictorial 


McCall’s Magazine 
(with free pattern) 


Club No. 43 . . . $1.00 


A full year’s subscription to 
these three magazines: 


Woman’s World 
Housewife 
Movie Pictorial 


6O cents 


A full year’s subscription to 
these three magazines: 


Woman’s World 
Housewife 
American Woman 


ClubNo.44 . 


70 cents 


A full year’s subscription to 
these three magazines: 


ClubNo.45 . 


Woman’s World 
Needlecraft 
Today’s Magazine 
(with free pattern) 


75 cents 


A full year’s subscription to 
these three magazines: 


ClubNo.46 . 


Woman’s World 
Housewife 
Needlecraft 
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8O cents 


A full year’s subscription to 
these four magazines: 


Club No.47 . 


Woman’s World 
McCall’s Magazine 
(with free pattern) 
Gentlewoman 
Housewife 
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BETTER magazines at reduced prices. 


$1.25 


Club No. 48 .. . $1.25 


A full year’s subscription to 
these four magazines: 
Woman’s World 
McCall’s Magazine 
(with free pattern) 
Ladies’ World 
Housewife 


Club No. 49... $1.25 


' A full year’s subscription to 
these three magazines: 
Woman’s World 
Pictorial Review 
McCall’s Magazine 
(with free pattern) 


Club No.50 .. . $1.25 


A full year’s subscription to 
these three magazines: 


Woman’s World 
Pictorial Review 
Housewife 


Club\Noy519). 2 $1.25 


A full year’s subscription to 
these three magazines: 
Woman’s World 


Modern Priscilla 
Movie Pictorial 


ClubNo.52. . . $1.25 


A full year’s subscription to 
these three magazines: 


Woman’s World 
Movie Pictorial 
Pictorial Review 


Club No. 53 


$1.45 


A full year’s subscription to 
these three magazines: 


Woman’s World 
Modern Priscilla 
Pictorial Review 
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Spring Specials 


Our list of 


magazines this spring is larger than ever before, 
and should you not see just the “Club” you desire, 
write us for prices, as we can duplicate any offer 
made by any reputable concern, and can save you 
money on all your reading matter. 


$1.10 


Club No. 54 .. . $1.10 


A full year’s subscription to 
these four magazines: 


Woman’s World 
MecCall’s Magazine 
(with free pattern) 
Today’s Magazine 
(with free pattern) 
Needlecraft 


Club No. 55 $1.10 


A full year’s subscription to 

these three magazines: 
Woman’s World 
Today’s Magazine 
(with free pattern) 
Modern Priscilla 


Club No. 56 . . $1.10 


A fuli year’s subscription to 
these three magazines: 


Woman’s World 
Modern Priscilla 
Needlecraft 


Club No. 57 $1.50 


A full year’s subscription to 
these three magazines: 
Woman’s World 
The Etude (Music) 
Housewife 


Club No. 58 $1.65 


A full year’s subscription to 
these three magazines: 
Woman’s World 
Woman’s Home Companion 
MecCall’s Magazine 
(with free pattern) 


Club No. 59 $2.00 


A full year’s subscription to 
these four magazines: 


Woman’s World 

Modern Priscilla 

Pictorial Review 
MeCall’s Magazine 
(with free pattern) 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Please send Check, Money Order or 2-cent Stamps 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CO. 


Gentlemen: 
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TEN CENTS A CODY 


Luncheon-Cloth in Madeira Embroidery and 
Darned Filet 


ADDIE MAY BODWELL 


THE GENTLEWOMAN 


THE WOMANS NATIONAL MONTHLY 
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Victor Record 
of ‘‘Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark”’ 
sung by Melba 


_Vietor 


Lo, Here the Gentle Lark! 
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Both are Melba 
The Victor Record of Melba’s voice is just as truly Melba 
as Melba herself. 


To hear Melba on the Victrola is as thrilling as hearing her 
on the concert or operatic stage. 


Both ways you actually hear Melba, with all the wonderful 
power and brilliancy, the captivating ease of execution, the 
warmth and beauty of voice, which make the famous diva the 
beloved of three continents. | 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play for you any of the thirty Melba records, or Victor Records by any other of 
the world’s greatest artists. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $350. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 


the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


IS MASTERS VOICE. 


New Victor Records dane at all dealers on the 28th of ae pavers 
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No. 1 


N THE threshold of a new 
O year my first thought is 

one of thankfulness and 
gratitude to those who by their steady 
confidence have helped to make 1915 
one of the most notable periods in the 
life of your magazine. In spite of the 
disturbance of general business by the 
European war, the past twelve months 
have seen continued progress in all its de- 
partments, and the outlook for 1916 is 
bright with promise that the many other 
improvements and additions that have 
been planned will be carried out. 


What I Have Learned 


IX THE little more than two years 
that I have been associated with you 

I have traveled largely over ten of the 
middle western states, learning by per- 
sonal experience the actual conditions of 
living in small towns from six hundred 
to ten thousand population, and the inter- 
ests, limitations, desires and needs of rural 
dwellers in such widely separated and 
differently conditioned localities as Paw- 
-nee County, Kansas; Ottawa County, 
Michigan, and Scioto County, Ohio. 
Many hundreds of subscribers have I 
talked with, visited in their homes and 
many times enjoyed their hospitality 
just as one of the family; for my coming 
was unannounced and special prepara- 
tion could not be made. Many pleasant 
friendships have thus been formed, and 
the intimacy, too, has been of great bene- 
fit to me, for through it I have felt that 

I know my people. 

It is this knowledge which inspires the 
desire that your magazine be of the 
greatest possible service to every one of 
its readers—that any information you 
may want will be given you, that any 
problem you may have will be solved, 
that your household cares may be light- 
_ ened, that your family trials may, so far 
--as possible, be hfted from you, that you 
_ may be advised in regard to the moral 


’ and physical welfare of your children, of - 


_ your own health, of your dress and of 
anything else that touches your life. 

On the staff of Woman’s Wortp are 
a large number of the most notable men 
and women in the country, each one an 
_ authority in his or her particular calling, 
and every one anxious to be of assistance 
to you in your needs. In all matters 


Published monthly by WOMAN'S WORLD MAGAZINE COMPANY, Inc., 107 
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which have brought mental affliction the 
Reverend Dr. Frank Crane will be to 
you a tower of strength. Advice on 
health will be given by Dr. Edith B. 
Lowry, of Chicago (who will also answer 
any questions about your baby’s care), 
and Dr. John B. Huber, of New York. 
The problems of the young married 
woman and the young girl will be solved 
by Maude Radford Warren, who will 
also tell us why some things are and 
other things are not considered good 
form, what are correct ways of speaking, 
of writing a letter and any of the other 
refinements of life of which you have a 
doubt. Questions on the care of the per- 
son will be answered by Jeanne La Place, 
on home dressmaking, needlework and 


fashions by Annette Wilson and Jane 


Richmond, on house-building by Charles 
E. White, Jr., on house decoration and 


house-furnishing by Grace Wilmot, on’ 


the garden by Samuel Armstrong Ham- 
ilton, and:on poultry by C. Von Culin. 
The Household Department, one of the 
most important in the book, is in the 
charge of such noted teachers and cooks 
as Helen Louise Johnson, Marion Harris 
Neil and Winnifred Fales; while the 
music lessons are given by Dr. Rudolf 
von Liebich, who is enthusiastic over the 
music spirit shown by the readers. 


Jane Richmond’s Letters 


WHEN in August last Mrs. Jane Rich- 

mond was engaged as expert dress 
adviser and shopping guide, it was felt 
that an important step had been taken 
to further serve subscribers whose homes 
lie far from busy centers and whose op- 
portunities for city visiting are few. 
Of the popularity of such an addition to 
your magazine I was absolutely sure; 
what I did not anticipate was a response 
so immediate and overwhelming. To 
settle some questions that have been 
asked in a number of the letters, let me 
state here that Mrs. Richmond is’ an 
employee of WoMAN’s Wor Lp and that 
everything she does has back of it the 
authority of the publishers, who also 
assume the financial responsibility of 
every transaction; so that all funds can 
be sent with the fullest confidence. Mrs. 
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Richmond describes only what 
she sees, and the prices given 
are those at which the article is 
sold. She will buy anything desired, 
with the understanding that the money 
will be returned if goods are not satisfac- 
tory. No commission is paid her by the 
merchant, and she would not be allowed 
to accept any recompense from the pur- 
chaser ‘“‘for her trouble.’ The service is 
entirely in the interest of our subscribers. 


Plain and Fancy Needlework 


A NUMBER of correspondents of late 
have suggested that the addition to 
the magazine of crocheting, knitting, 
tatting and other forms of needlework 
would be appreciated. The question of 
the introduction of such a department, 
and its proper answer, has been before 
the management and editor for some 
months, and by the publication of 
our new periodical, PLAIN AND FANCY 
NEEDLEWORK, we think the matter has 
been settled in the most comprehensive 
and satisfactory way. To add to the 
entire edition of WomAN’s Wortp the 
number of pages necessary to make the 
subject of value would have been far too 
costly; to issue a separate magazine that 
needleworkers and all others who wished 
could obtain at a merely nominal cost 
was quite possible. PLAIN AND FANCY 
NEEDLEWORK contains sixteen pages of 
up-to-date designs and information in 
all branches of needlecraft, including em- 
broidery, plain sewing and fashions, and 
every lover of fancy work should have it. 
You can get both PLAIN AND FANCY 
NEEDLEWORK and WoMAN’S WoRLD for 
only Fifty Cents. When sending, or re- 
newing, your subscription for WoMAN’s 
Wor _p, send Fifty Cents and you will 
get PLAIN AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK 
for one year, too. (You will find an 
announcement of this special offer on 
page 18 of this issue.) 

My wish for this New Year is that it 
may bring to all readers of WoMAN’s 
WokrLp a full measure of happiness, that 
grief and sorrow may not abide by their 
firesides, and that they may be touched 
by a wave of the prosperity which is 
now breaking over our beloved country. 


See ayes 
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CURTIS P. BRADY, General Manager 
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Ss # FOND mother, a sunny morning, a cozy home, an eye-opening bath with 
: the mild velvety Ivory Soap—and to baby’s mind all the world seems 
9} bright and gay. . 


In the nursery, at least, lvory Soap is something more than soap. It is, in addition, 
a distinct aid in keeping children happy and good-natured. 


It feels so soft and smooth to the tender skin and it cleanses so gently without 
a sign of smart or burn that the daily bath becomes a pleasant diversion. 


And, of course, not the least of its attractions to the busy little hands and the. 
big wondering eyes is the fact that “It Floats” 
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stranger in 
church yester- 
day — that tall, 
thin woman in 
the old-fash- 
ioned,  rusty- 
lookin’ black 
brocade?” de- 
manded Aman- 
da Root, as she 
hailed her friend, 
Myrtilla Bent- 
ley, at the end of 
Main street. 

“Of course,” 
the latter re- 
sponded, lifting 
her spare. skirts 
higher above her 
galoshes to avoid 
the hardened 
lumps of discol- 
ored snow on the 
worn, wooden 
sidewalk. 
“Strangers are 
not so common 
in Grangerville 
except drum- 
mers, and as a 
rule, they'd rath- 
er stand in front 
of the drug store 
and watch the 
girls go by, Sun- 
day mornings, 
than attend 
church them- 
selves. Who is 
she visiting?” 

“Nobody. 
Didn’t you see 
she was all by 
herself? She’s 
stayin’ at the 
hotel, an’ who in 
creation do you s’pose she is?” Amanda’s tri- 
umphant tone betrayed an eager desire to impart 
exclusive and astounding news, but Mrs. Bentley, 
who fondly believed herself to be immune from 
any tendency to gossip, merely shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“I’m not a mind-reader, like that man who gave 


an exhibition at the town hall last month, and told: 


Joshua Prayle where he’d put his wallet and then 
forgotten it.”” She caught her toe on a loose board, 
and added with irrelevant vexation: “I should 
think the town council or somebody would fix 
these walks! It seems to me the whole place is 
going to rack and ruin since the Grangers died 
off——” 

“They ain’t all of ’em gone,” remarked Amanda, 
and her voice was almost sepulchral in its intens- 
ity. “I’m tryin’ to tell you. That woman up at 
the hotel is Euphemia Granger——!” 


Ld BA ais stopped still—and stared at her. 
““Euphemia Granger!” she repeated. “‘ Aman- 
da, you must be crazy! That was old Mrs. Granger’s 
name, and she’s been dead over forty years——” 

*“An’ this is her granddaughter, named after her, 
of course!’ the other interrupted her, with relish. 
It was not often, in her gray round of house-to- 
house labors, that the village dressmaker had such 
an extraordinary topic to discuss. “‘ You remember 
that we heard, when we was girls, what a terror old 
man Granger was to get along with, an’ how his 
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CRIED SALLIE 


two sons, Itben an’ Ezra, Jit oul 0’ Lown as soon as 
he died an’ the estate was settled, an’ they never 
did come back. The minister’s first wife, Bessie, 
was a distant cousin o’ the fain’ly’s, you know, an’ 
I often heard tell from her that Ezra prospered, an’ 
got to be areal rich man, somewheres out in the far 
West, but Eben lost all his money in foolish specu- 
lation, an’ was a no-account, shiftless failure. 


¢¢ JTUST a little while before she died, Bessie got 

news that Eben had married, an’ had a 
grown-up daughter, don’t you see? Eben must 
have called her after his own ma. She’s got the 
Granger nose, if you come to think of it, an’ the 
long, lanky figures they all have, in those pictures 
at the parsonage. ’Course, Eben an’ Ezra was be- 
fore our time.” 

‘““No, they weren’t.”’ Myrtilla spoke slowly. “‘I 
was alittle mite of a-girl when they went away, but 
I can just remember them. Eben was a fair- 
haired, consumptive-looking young man, and Ezra 
was darker and thick-set. If this stranger is 
really Eben’s daughter, I wonder what she has 
come to Grangerville for? She wasn’t even born 
here, and she hasn’t kith nor kin left except Bes- 
sie’s children.” 

“Theyre distant enough relations, goodness 
knows! She can’t expect any help from the min- 
ister, just because his first wife was a Granger, 
even if she wants it—specially since he’s married 
again.” Amanda grasped her friend’s — half- 
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thought. 
“T hardly do 
know, though,” 


demurred Myr- 
Lilla, refleclively, 
after a pause. 
“The woman in 
church yesterday 
didn’t look like 
the sort that 
would accept any 
help, let alone 
ask for it. May- 
be she just wants 
to see what 
Grangerville is 
like.” 

“Think of it!’ 
Amanda ejacu- 
lated. ‘Comin’ 
back, poor as a 
church mouse, to 
the town her 
forefathers 
founded! Ain't 
that just the way 
o° this world!’ 

A great many 
of the townsfolk 
voiced Myrtilla’s 
query to each 
other during the 
days that fol- 
lowed, but it re- 
mained unan- 
swered. No one 
could fathom the 
purpose of the 
last of the Gran- 
gers in returning 
to the place 
wnbence her fath- 
er had departed 
so many. years 
before, and the 
stranger herseif 
gave no hint of 
her errand. 

The Reverend 
Ira Cranford’s inevitable pastoral call established 
the fact that she was indeed the granddaughter of 
the choleric old gentleman for whom the town had 
been named,but he elicited little further concerning 
her. She came and went, serenely unconscious of 
the shabbiness of her attire, accepting what friend- 
ship was offered her, but making no obvious effort to 
force herself into the social life of the community. 

Myrtilla Bentley, with her usual decisiveness, 
was among the first to invite the newcomer to tea, 
and she got out the seldom-used best china and 
ponderous silver for the event. A Granger was a 
Granger, after all, whether she be poor and shabby 
or not, and the town in general recognized Myr- 
tilla’s attitude and followed her example. 

The minister’s new wife—she who had been his 
first sweetheart, Letty W eekes—dutifully took her 
stepchildren to call upon their relative, and made 
her welcome at the parsonage, but Miss Euphemia, 
although as friendly in her calm, self-possessed 
manner as she had been to all who made hospitable 
overtures to her, betrayed no sentimental yearning 
toward the last of her kin, and even Letty’s mild 
curiosity was baffled. 


\V [1K succeeded week, and still Miss Euphemia 

remained in the dingy, cheerless hotel. The 
proprietor’s wife, Mrs. Pritchard, reported that she 
paid her modest bills promptly, but—and this was 
added with a touch of resentment—she kept her 
battered, old-fashioned trunk securely locked and 


received no mail, not so much as a postcard. 

Then, one raw, frosty Sunday in early Decem- 
ber, the spare, erect figure in the well-worn cloak 
was missing from its accustomed place at church, 
and by noon the next day nearly everyone in 
Grangerville knew that Miss Euphemia was ill. 

**She’s took real bad; congestion o’ the lungs, an’ 
maybe pneumonia,’ Amanda Root stopped in to 
inform Myrtilla, with lugubrious unction. “‘Doc- 
tor Medbury’s been twice to the hotel. Now, if 
she’d only been the daughter of Ezra, the rich one, 
instead of Eben, she might ’a’ had somethin’ to 
leave Bessie’s children or for town improvements.” 


t< MANDA, how you talk!’ reproved Myrtilla. 
“The poor thing isn’t dead!” 

“Not yet, but she might’s well be!’’ Amanda 
retorted, undaunted. “She ain’t been dressed half 
warm enough for this bitter weather, an’ she don’t 
appear like one who could get over even a cold. 
Sick folks needs lot o’ tendin’ an’ she won’t get 
much care from Mis’ Pritchard, up at the hotel.” 

**T guess we'll all do our share. She’s a Granger.” 
Myrtilla raked down the ashes in the sitting-room 
stove with unnecessary vigor. “I'll go right over 
this afternoon, and take her my shell-stitch afghan, 
and some of Cyrus’ old blackberry cordial.” 

Amanda sighed portentously, and shook her 
head. 

“Doctor Medbury looked real solemn when he 
come out the last time,” she averred. “I b’lieve 
her time’s come, an’ if it’s the Lord’s will, Myrtilla, 
I don’t see any harm in my wishin’ she was able to 
bequeath somethin’ to the township, in mem’ry of 
her folks! Goodness knows we need improvements, 
what with the automobiles tearin’ up our state 
road, an’ the ’lectric light plant wearin’ out, an’ the 
fire comp’ny wantin’ more hose, to say nothin’ 0’ 
steam heat for the high school, an’ a new flag an’ 
pole! Grangerville ought to be spruced up, an’ it’s 
only fittin’ that a Granger should be the one to do 
atl 

A light tapping at the side door prevented any 
reply, and the minister’s wife entered hurriedly. 
The crisp, wintry air had reddened her cheeks, but 
there was an unusual sparkle in her soft eyes which 
tne atmosphere alone could not have produced; a 
gleam of determination, of ready defiance for 
anticipated opposition. 

*“Myrtilla, I’ve come over to borrow your hot- 
water bottle, and the bearskin rug * she began, 
abruptly, then paused on meeting the sharp, in- 
quisitive gaze of the third woman bent upon her, 

“Why, Letty, how you surprised me!” her host- 
ess bustled forward. ‘‘Come and sit right down 
here by the stove, and I’ll make you a cup of tea. 
You can be drinking it while I get the things.” 

“T haven’t time——”’ murmured Letty.. Never- 
theless she moved forward and seated: herself. 

‘“‘Land sakes! You ain’t ever goin’ to drive out 
into the country on such a day as this!” Amanda’s 
tone was shrill with curiosity. ‘“‘Nobody’s took 
sick sudden, an’ sent for the minister, have they? 
You'll freeze to the marrow of your bones.” 

“No,” replied Letty, quietly, and something in 
her voice made Myrtilla pause and turn“in the 
doorway. ‘‘I’m going down to the hotel, and bring 
Miss Euphemia home with me:”’ 

““What on earth for?”? Amanda gasped. 

““Haven’t you heard? She’s very sick. Doctor 
Medbury says she needs careful nursing, and I’m 
going to take care of her.” 

“But why? She’s a stranger 

“Yes,” . Letty. interrupted, 
stranger within our gates.’”’ 


” 


softhin ‘The 


¢¢QURELY, Letty, you arén’t called upon to 

take Miss Euphemia into the parsonage,” 
expostulated Myrtilla. ‘‘You’ve got enough on 
your hands, with the church work, and four grow- 
ing children to look after—although Sallie is past 
seventeen—without burdening yourself with the 
care of a.sick-person. We'll all take turns nursing 
her, and-do our share.” 

“If you’re goin’ to turn the parsonage into a 
hospital an’ asylum for every: stray, lone womi- 
an * began Amanda, but Letty wheeled upon 
her with equal spirit. 

“Why shouldn’t I, if I want to?’’ she demanded. 
“Don’t people go to the Lord when they’re in 
trouble? I’m mistress of the parsonage, and I guess 
it’s as much God’s house as the church is!”’ 

Amanda opened her mouth as if to speak, but 
thought better of it, and sat staring at the minis- 
ter’s wife with her jaw agape. This bold, capable 
assurance from the woman who, as a spinster, had 
always seemed colorless and yielding to the point of 
noventity, was incomprehensible to her. As for 


Myrtilla, she turned again toward the kitchen, 
remarking somewhat hurriedly: 

“T’ll go and heat the water for the bottle. I 
won’t be a minute, Letty.” 

When she reéntered the room, with the fur rug 
and two extra blankets in her arms, she found the 
dressmaker preparing to depart, evidently anxious 
to spread the astounding news elsewhere. 

“Tf you get all played out nursin’ her, Letty, 
just send for me, an’ I’ll come an’ set up with her a 
night or two.”? Amanda paused at the door. Her 
tone had been silky with magnanimity, but her 
small eyes snapped, and she could not forbear 
adding: ‘I s’pose you realize what a responsibility 
you're takin’ on yourself. I only hope she don’t 
die, an’ leave you an’ Ira with the funeral expenses 
to pay! The church is under enough debt, as it is!” 

The door shut smartly after her retreating figure, 
and Myrtilla observed: 

“She'll spread it all over town before night.” 

“Let her!’’ returned her guest, briefly. 


66 UT WHY areyou going to do this, Letty— 
about Miss Euphemia, I mean? The 


Ladies’ Aid will all help to take care of her, where 


she is. We won’t any of us forget, I hope, that she 
is a Granger.” 

“That’s just it!” the other woman rose, her face 
aglow. ‘‘Don’t you see, don’t you understand, 
Myrtilla? I couldn’t explain, before Amanda 
Root—I’m only human, if I am the wife of a min- 
ister, and she makes me feel less Christianlike 
than anybody I ever knew! It isn’t so much that 
poor Miss Euphemia’s related to—to Ira’s chil- 
dren, and I feel it a sort of duty to take her in and 
care for her on that account. It’s because she’s a 
granddaughter of the man who founded this town, 
who had the branch railroad switched on from the 
junction, and did all the other things—or at least 
started them—which made the community gather 
together here, and stay, and grow, and strengthen, 
till we’re the next biggest place to the county seat! 
Now that the children’s mother’—she would 
never refer to Ira’s first wife in any other fashion— 
“has gone, her branch of the family has died out, 
and so have the ones who used to live beside you.” 


~\.Myrtilla compressed her lips tightly at this 


reminder. She did not care to have the house next 
door, nor its latest unwelcome tenants, recalled 
to her thoughts. 

““Old Mr. Granger and his line have passed on, 
but the town is still here, a kind of monument to 
him. And now Miss Euphemia, the last of them 
all, is poor and sick and forlorn and middle-aged 
and hopeless! Don’t I know what it is, to feel like 
that?” Letty paused with a little shiver, then 
went on: “Her people-founded the church and 
even built the parsonage—do you think I’m going 
to let her die in a bare, dingy hotel? _ If there’s any 
place on earth where every house should be open 
to her it is here, in Grangerville, and I’m going to 
bring her home!” 


UT MISS EUPHEMIA did not die. -Despite 
Amanda’s lugubrious forebodings—in which, 
it must be confessed, the majority of the neighbors 
shared—the sick woman took an amazingly quick 
turn for the better, when she was ensconced in the 
warm, cheery parsonage under:the tender care of 
the minister’s wife. The threatened menace of 
pneumonia was averted, and long before Christ- 
mas she was able to leave her bed, and lying on the 
comfortable old sofa in .the sitting-room, she 
entered gradually into the life of the family circle— 
a circle which.included most of the congregation. 
Doctor Medbury called almost daily, and fre- 
quently his visits were gravely confidential ones. 
Although he stoutly maintained that -his patient 
was getting along as nicely as could be expected, 
he explained to Letty, on his departure one day, 
that there was still danger of a complication. 

**Miss Euphemia’s lungs are all right, there’s no 
fear of pneumonia now, thanks to your care,” he 
said. “It’s her heart I’m afraid of—it might go 
back on her at any time. However, a few weeks 
more of rest and building up, physically and men- 
tally, and I think she will be herself again. . She 
was very much run down, in every way. That 
was why the cold got such a hold on her.” 

“Well, it’s your business to cure folks, Doctor 
Medbury, and I should be the last one to criticise 
your methods, knowing all that you have done.” 
Myrtilla Bentley, with some dolls she had dressed 
fer the Sunday school Christmas tree, had come in 
time to join the impromptu conference. “‘Only, I 
can’t see how you dared risk letting her go out in 
the air; on such a terribly cold-day as that was when 
Letty brought her here from the hotel, if she was 


‘most unselfish of women 


suffering from congestion of the lungs, nor what 
made her get well so fast afterward—as well as she 
is anyway.” 

The doctor’s eyes twinkled, but he responded 
very gravely: 

“Tt was kill or cure, Mrs. Bentley. I acted on 
the same principle as I would move dying persons 
to the hospital, on the chance that they might be 
saved. If Miss Euphemia had been left at the 
hotel, I—I do not think she would be with us now. 
But I was right—you see what Mrs. Cranford’s 
nursing and kindness have done for her already.” 


Mie sniffed, but she could not gainsay 
his argument, and presently she left him still 
lingering in conversation with Letty on the door- 
step, and went into the sitting-room. The invalid 
was lying on the sofa, as usual, and Sallie, the min- 
ister’s eldest daughter, who had been sitting list- 
lessly beside her, rose with ill-concealed alacrity. 

“You’ve brought the dolls, Mrs. Bentley?’ she 
asked. “‘There’s nothing else to do now, but 
stitch up the bags for the candy, and string the 
popcorn. We're all going to meet some evening 
soon at Mrs. Pennell’s and do that. The boys will 
get the evergreens and holly, and the tree, of 
course.” 

Sallie was a slender, brown-eyed girl, very much 
like her dead mother, in appearance. She would 
have been pretty, but a dogged sullenness marred 
her features, and her voice was dull and dispirited, 
with none of the buoyant cadences of youth in its 
tones. 

“Why don’t you run out and take a walk, 
Sallie?” suggested Myrtilla, after she had greeted 
Miss Euphemia. ‘‘ You look kind of peaked. I'll 
sit here for a while, until your mother comes in.” 

The woman on the couch, more gaunt since her 
illness than ever, seemed abnormally long and 
angular, the sharp lines of her figure showing piti- 
lessly beneath the coverlet as she stirred. Her nose 
and chin were prominent, her forehead high and 
thin and the blue veins stood out throbbingly upon 
her temples. She followed the girl’s drooping 
figure until it disappeared and then turned her 
hard, bright brown eyes upon Myrtilla in imperious 
questioning. 

“What is the matter with the child, Mrs. Bent- 
ley? I’m .curious about her. Sick people, you 
know, haven’t much else to do but watch those 
around them, and I couldn’t help but see that she is 
unhappy.” rr 

She amended her abrupt query with a halting 
note of apology, but her gaze never left the other’s 
face, and Myrtilla felt an uncomfortable and 
wholly unwarranted sense of confusion. 

“Oh, I-don’t know. It’s just her way, I guess. 
She always was quiet, but then you never can tell, 
somehow, about young girls. I had one experience, 
when my niece Phillis Kittredge came to visit me. 
You wouldn’t think, at a glance, that she had sense 
enough to come in out of the rain, yet she knew 
more about what was going on under my own nose 


‘than I did, and got engaged to Otis Marsh, the 


deputy constable, into the bargain! 
going to be married next spring.” 

But Miss Euphemia was not interested in Myr- 
tilla’s niece. She raised herself on one sharp elbow, 
and thrust her chin forward. 

“IT was speaking of Sallie,’ she remarked, not 
rudely, but. with an air of finality. ‘The girl is 
brooding, unhappy in a hopeless sort of way. 
Why? Surely it can’t be because of her step- 
mother. Mrs. Cranford is the gentlest, kindest, 


” 


They’re 


“T should think she was!’ Myrtilla interjected 
loyally, and ‘thereby rose to the bait cast by the 
more astute woman. “Letty loves the children as 
if they were her own, and they know it! She sym- 
pathizes with. Sallie, and I believe she would help 
her if she could, but she can’t go against Ira a 


66 —AH!’ MISS EUPHEMIA settled back 
among her cushions. ‘“‘I knew there must 
be something wrong! Sallie is too pretty, too 
young to have lost all interest in life, in the future. 
It is.a terrible thing to be young, and to lose heart!” 
-She spoke musingly, as if to herself, and a brief 
silence ensued, which Myrtilla broke with an em- 
barrassed sniff. 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder if that is just what 
Sallie has done—lost her heart! Only, it’s to the 
wrong young’ man, according to her father! I 
don’t hold with gossip, as a rule,’’ Myrtilla added, 
in self-defense, ‘“‘but everyone in town knows that 
Wilbur Hicks and Sallie have been crazy about 
each other since they were children. ~Everyone, 
that is, except Ira. When he found it out, he put 


his foot down, and there was an end of it. You 
couldn’t have been here all these weeks, Miss 
Granger, without coming to know Ira pretty well. 
He is a conscientious, God-fearing man, and a true 
minister of the gospel, but when he once gets his 
mind made up, nothing can budge him.” 

“The young man isn’t desirable as a son-in-law, 
then?” Miss Euphemia’s eyes glowed with swift 
interest, in her thin face. ‘‘ Why does Doctor Cran- 
ford object to him? Is he weak, or idle, or lazy, 
or vicious?” 

“My goodness, no! Wilbur is as nice a boy 
Muyrtilla caught herself up, and added, somewhat 
lamely: “Ira must have his own reasons, of course, 
for objecting to their marriage. He’s a very just 
man, and after all he is her father. Sallie is only a 
girl yet, and as you say, she’s a pretty one. She 
won't mope around very long, I don’t believe.” 

Letty’s entrance put an end to the conversation, 
and shortly after Myrtilla departed, with a vague, 
uncomfortable feeling that she had sown the seed 
of mischief. She had disclosed no more than all the 
townsfolk were cognizant of, yet it was not of her 
affair, let alone Miss Euphemia’s, who was a 
stranger. 


”> 


YRTILLA was habitually outspoken, when 
she had anything to say, and reticence was 
foreign to. her nature; could the quick, probing 
mind of the sick woman have divined between her 
halting sentences the half-acknowledged suspicion 
which she herself entertained as to Ira Cranford’s 
real motive in opposing his daughter’s union with 
the son of Uriah Hicks? Surely she had betrayed 
no inkling of her thoughts, yet in her very evasion 
she had given scope for conjecture. Her cheeks 
burned with shame at the idea of disloyalty to her 
minister. 

Then her normal mood reasserted itself. After 
all, no harm could have been done. Miss Eu- 
phemia was a sensible woman and minded her own 
business, and she was probably too much wrapped 
up in herself—sick people usually were—to give a 
second thought to a boy-and-girl love affair which 
was over and done with, anyway. 

It had been arranged that Miss Euphemia was 
to remain at the parsonage until the Christmas 
festivities were over, in any event, and a few days 
after her talk with Myrtilla Bentley she was able 
to leave her couch. Doctor Medbury insisted that 
the fresh air would do her good if she were well 
bundled up, and often he 
would stop and take her with 
him on his daily rounds. 

Once, as they creaked 
along the hard, frozen roads 
behind the well-shod little 
mare, Euphemia Granger ob- 
served: 

“You’ve told me about 
most of the families in town, 
doctor, especially your pet 
patients. Yet I have never 
heard you mention anyone 
named Hicks. Why?” 

The doctor chuckled 
shamelessly, and flicked the 
whip at an imaginary, out- 
of-season fly. 

“Thought I’d leave that 
for the women-folks to do. 
They don’t like anything 
better in a small town like 
this, than a romance, espe- 
cially if it’s one that hasn’t 
ended happily. Knew you 
would hear sooner or later 
about young Hicks and Sallie 
if you stayed at the parson- 
age, and I’ve got just 
enough of the old Adam 
in me to enjoy seeing you 
run up against a snag, 
Miss Granger.” 

“A snag!’ she queried. 
“What have I to do with 
it? What do you mean?” 

“TIT mean—Ira_ Cran- 
ford.” 

There was a pause, and 
then Miss Euphemia remarked, in an offhand way: 

“Of course, I’ve heard some comments about a 
mutual attraction between the young people, and 
that he doesn’t exactly favor the idea of their 
marrying, but no one has mentioned the reason for 
his objecting. If Wilbur Hicks is as nice as people 
say—and Sallie is certainly a dear, sweet girl 4 

“That's just it! She’s a good, obedient daugh- 


ter, with an inbred, ingrowing sense of duty. She 
may care for Wilbur with all her heart and soul, 
and probably does, but she won’t marry him with- 
out her father’s permission, and that is the one 
thing she’ll never have, although he’s got nothing 
against the young fellow personally. Ira’s a great 
preacher, but he is not what you would call broad- 
minded, and men of his type have been known be- 
fore this to mistake obstinacy for strength of char- 
acter. ‘Theology seems a profession as much as law 
or medicine. I never saw a physician yet who liked 
to have a specialist reverse his diagnosis, and I 
don’t believe a minister is very different, after all.” 


66 EITHER do I,” affirmed Miss Euphemia. 

“But I don’t see what all this theorizing 
has got to do with Sallie and Wilbur. Just what is 
the trouble?” 

“Well,” the good-natured doctor spoke some- 
what reluctantly, ‘‘ Wilbur’s father, Uriah, was an 
unbeliever.. I won’t go so far as to call him an 
infidel, but as a young man he’d had trouble, 
heart-breaking tragedies that would make almost 
anyone doubt the fact of a living God. Please 
don’t look shocked, Miss Granger. I can’t go into 
details, but I was his confidant, and I know. Ira 
Cranford was young, too, then, and he prayed over 
Uriah, and wrestled with his spirit, but it wasn’t 
any use. He was sincere, but perhaps he wasn’t 
quite in sympathy or else, because of his own inex- 
perience, he hadn’t the patience. I haven’t the 
right to judge him! Anyway, when prayers and 
exhortations failed, he—he thundered at him. 
Uriah had stood about all he could, his nerves were 
gone, and he fired up, too. There were hard words 
between them—hot, hasty, passionate words which 
both of them harbored. 

“Then a well-known visiting preacher came along, 
aman of the same faith, but with a broader under- 
standing, a keener insight, a greater charity. He 
showed Uriah Hicks the Light, and a good woman 
did the rest—Wilbur’s mother.” 

“Then why haven’t they made it up—the minis- 


SALLIE WOULD HAVE BEEN PRETTY, BUT A DOGGED SULLENNESS MARRED 
HER FEATURES AND HER VOICE WAS DULL AND DISPIRITED 


ter and Uriah, I mean?’’ Miss Euphemia broke in. 


“Because the hard words of their youth had’ 


crystallized in Uriah’s heart, in spite of his con- 
version. He used to drive all the way over to 
Pinedale on Sundays, instead of going to Ira’s 
church, here in Grangerville, and his son is a mem- 
ber there now. Uriah’s been dead these five years, 
and Wilbur owns the farm and the tannery and an 


interest in the ice-houses, and he is as upright, 
steady-going, likable a young man as you could 
find. If it was anybody else’s daughter he wanted 
to marry, in the face of parental opposition over 
such a worn-out, silly old feud, Ira would counsel 
charity and forbearance and the forgiveness of sins, 
but not in this case. The iron has entered too deep . 
into his soul, and he’s only human, with all a human 
being’s weaknesses and faults, before he is a servant 
of the Almighty, although he won’t allow himself 
to realize it.” 

“Won’t he?” responded Miss Euphemia, dryly. 
“It seems a pity, doesn’t it, for all their sakes.” 

During the rest of their drive, the conversation 
drifted to other topics, and when the doctor left 
her at the parsonage gate, the subject seemed to 
have been forgotten between them. 

That evening, however, Miss Euphemia rapped 
determinedly at the door of the minister’s shabby 
study. 

“T know I’m intruding, just when you want to 
finish your sermon,”’ she began, without further 
ceremony, ““and when you know why I’ve come, 
I’m afraid you’ll be very angry, especially as I am 
only a sort of charity guest, a pensioner on your 
bounty. Please don’t think I have forgotten that, 
or that I don’t appreciate it. I only ask you to 
hear me out.” 


HE REVEREND Ira Cranford looked up in 

surprise, then rose, coughing nervously as he 
did so. He was a tall man, with the rounded 
shoulders and high, ascetic brow of a student, and 
his thin, sandy hair was plentifully sprinkled with 
gray. He turned an armchair hospitably toward 
the lamp for the invalid. 

“Come in, Miss Granger, you’re not disturbing 
me. And please don’t speak of charity. Are we 
not all pensioners on the bounty of the Lord? We 
are glad to have you with us, my wife andI. Wait 
until I close this window. It’s beginning to snow.” 

““Snow!”’ she repeated, sinking into the chair. 
“We shall have a real, old-fashioned Christmas, 


then! Doesn’t it do your heart good, Dr. Cran- 
ford? Aside from the purely religious meaning of 
the day, or the practical routine—almsgiving, and 
dinner baskets for the poor and all that—I mean 
the real sense, the spirit of Christmas! The joy- 
bells ringing out, laughter, youth, and happiness!” 

“Peace on earth!” the minister quoted. ‘‘ ‘Good 
will to man!’ ” (Continued on page 26) 


HIS EAGER YOUNG EYES WENT PAST THE MOTHER TO THE DAUGHTER, WHO STOOD THERE ACUTELY CONSCIOUS 
OF THE TOWEL TURBAN ON HER HEAD 
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Chapter Il. The Turning of a New Leaf 


6é HAR ye want dishyer plunder?” 

Orel and her mother ran out to the 
front porch of a big, old-fashioned 
framehouse on the main street of 

Milltown. Their heads were tied up in towels, 
their hands full of cloths, brooms and brushes; 
Mammy Pleasant in her big snowy apron rolled 
along after them like a good old ebony bureau with 
a white spread. The negro in his shackling open 
dray, a great mahogany dresser standing unpro- 
tected in the middle of it, had drawn up at the 
curb and was trying to heave the furniture out 
without removing the tailboard of his wagon. It 
was raining in fine, slow drops that were almost 
mist and the weather had turned cold with a sort 
of bitterness that, to the little homeless family 
trying to build and: feather a new nest, seemed 
almost wolfish. 

“Be careful with that bureau!” ordered Mrs. 
Booth, “it’s a hundred and fifty years old. You'll 
break those glass knobs!” 

“Oh,” cried Orel, “he has broken one!” and she 


This story began in the December number, copies 
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ran to pick up the clear, fluted half-moon that lay 
in the mud beside the wheel. 

The drayman stood looking at the fragment 
which remained fast to the shank. ‘‘I-ain’t usen’ 
to haulin’ dishyer kind o’ plunder,” he muttered. 
“Ort to left de boxin’ on it. Cain’t spect me to 
handle glass and chiny.” 

Of course it was Oliver Rellington’s fault; poor 
man, he was down at the station trying to get their 
household goods up, after having hastily hunted 
out this place when his sister firmly refused to stop 
even one day at the hotel. Milltown was a cotton- 
milling place, great factories, each with its riffle of 
shanties for the operatives, occupying most of the 
level ground in a small, triangular valley. Around 
the railway station clustered the village proper. 
Its one main street ran from the depot, its main 
hotel faced the tracks. The house Oliver had 
rented stood on the main street, but pretty well 


out toward the heights which Jed ‘up. to the circling 


mountains that shut the valley in, on whose slopes 
there were handsome homes that belonged to the 
mill owners, a country club, a golf links, and a long, 
white macadamized road that put to shame the 
mud of Milltown’s streets. The drayman, making 
ready to dump his load in this black batter was 
suddenly arrested by the voice of Mammy Pleasant. 


“Hold on thar,” the old woman admonished 
him. ‘“‘Mind yo’ manners when you speaks to 
quality. Look out how you handles furniture you 
ain’t fit to touch.” 

She came waddling down the porch steps, which 
gave in Southern village fashion directly on the 
broken brick sidewalk. Apparently the building 
had been designed for a hotel or boarding-house. 
Mrs. Booth and Orel thankfully retired a bit from 
the fray while Mammy Pleasant ably directed the 
drayman in backing his mule around and getting 
the tailboard out of the wagon. 

The movements of the mule were a little ham- 
pered by its nervousness over an auto which turned 
into the steep side street from the white drive 
above. It swept around the corner and was evi- 
dently headed for the railway station when one of 
its occupants leaned forward and checked the 
driver. Orel’s heart began to beat very fast. 

““We-may as well go in and get to work again,” 
said Mrs. Booth. ‘This house is so filthy it isn’t 
fit to move a stick of good furniture into. Mammy 


Pleasant can do all that’s necessary here. Come, 
Orel; 
6¢ AIT a minute, please, mother,” begged the 


girl in an undertone. “He might think 
that we saw him and didn’t want to speak.” 

“Why?” demanded Mrs. Booth, sharply. Then 
she saw Blake Farringdon, stopped short with an 
angry, murmured exclamation and faced him, put- 
ting herself between him and her daughter. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Booth.” The outstretched 
hand, the enveloping warmth of the smile were not 
to be resisted. Mrs. Booth thawed a little as she 
shook hands. ‘* Well—this is a surprise! Are you 
folks settling in Milltown?” 

His eager young eyes went past the mother to 
the daughter who stood there acutely conscious of 
the towel turban on her head, and quite unaware 
of its becomingness. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Booth, rather stiffly, 
“we’re trying to move in here, but it looks now as 
though most of our furniture would be reduced to 
kindling before we get it placed. I see you and 
your father have not yet returned to the East.” 

“We're not going back,” said Blake, easily. 
‘*Here’s father, now.”’ 

In her embarrassment Orel had run down to the 
dray and Mammy Pleasant. She very nearly col- 
lided with John Farringdon, who scarcely seemed 
to see her at all, so intently were his eyes fixed on 
his old love. Orel saw her mother offer a some- 
what reluctant hand in greeting, then the wordy 
war between Mammy Pleasant and the drayman 
attracted her attention. : 

“Move! Move, I say! Dis rain’ll ruinate fine 
mahogany—don’t you know dat? No, you don’t— 
you don’t know nuthin’—and you den’t know dat 
right good. Stir yourself, I tell yeh.” 

Under the goad of Mammy Pleasant’s scolding 
the man gave a great heave, the big piece of furni- 
ture seemed likely to come down in the middle of 
the sidewalk, and incidentally on top of the dray- 
man. 

“Be careful there,” said a voice behind Orel’s 
shoulder, and Blake Farringdon stepped out and 
laid an authoritative hand on the mahogany. 
“Get up in the dray, boy. That’s right. Now, 
slip it a little this way. Give me a chance on this 
side. Ill try not to lift it alone, or we'll get it 
scratched. Easy does it! Now!” 


[Gis THE STEPS they went, and a laughing side 
glance told Orel that she was expected to fol- 
low. The bureau was set down in the front hall. 
Mammy Pleasant ran for cloths to wipe it. The 
drayman went back for a stand and rocker that 
were in the forward end of his wagon. 

**T didn’t get a chance to shake hands with you 
out there,” the young fellow said as soon as they 
were alone together. He spoke in a slightly injured 
tone, and seemed inclined to make up for lost 
opportunities. 

“Toh, I was glad to see you,’’ Orel responded, 
her small hands fluttering in both of his. “Ot 
course, [ hate to have anyone catch me looking 
like this—but I couldn’t help being glad to see 


» you.” 


“Do you mean the headdress?” 

Orel nodded. If he would release one of her 
hands she intended to pull the disfiguring towel off. 

“Shall I tell you what it makes you look like? 
No—I’m not going to let go of your hands so that 
you can unpin it till I tell you just exactly what it 
does make you look like.” 

“Tl leave it on,’’ smiled the girl. “It’s too late 
to save appearances with you, anyhow.” 


“Tt’s too late,” Blake echoed 
her words. ‘“‘When I was a 
very small boy I used to read a 
pictorial Bible on Sunday af- 
ternoons. That is, I began to 
read this book at this time, 
but the half hour I was sup- 
posed to devote to it soon set- 
tled down to sitting staring at 
one of the pictures, ‘Rebecca 
at the Well.’ I would stare 
solemnly at that picture for 
one straight thirty minutes, 
while those about me supposed 
that I was a very good child 
minding my book.” 

Orel flushed and_ turned 
away. She knew what was 
coming. Her hand went half 
way up to the white folds ‘back 
of her ear. 

“Yes. That’s just the way 
she used to look—my Rebecca 
at the Well. I spelled out the 
story of the man who served 
seven years for her, and I 
thought it was mere good sense. 
Children are curious little 
creatures; it never occurred to 
me that he had won her, that 
she was, as the romantic tales 
say, ‘the bride of another.’ I 
always intended to find her 
sometime. It was one of the 
big things ahead of me—when 
I was five years old.” 
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REL rallied her forces. She 

felt herself blushing and 

awkward, but she managed 
to laugh. 

~ “You're very good to inti- 
mate that I look like a picture 
when I tie up my head for 
- house-cleaning,”’ she said, and 
then barely dared look at him 
once. 

“*T didn’t hint,’ Blake de- 
murred. “‘Ineverhint. I said 
it right out. You're exactly 
like my Rebecca at the Well. 
I knew there was a resem- 
blanee to something or some- 
body, the first minute I saw 
you—and that’s it. When you 
looked down from your win- 
dow mg 

“Oh, you couldn’t have 
noticed any resemblance then,” 
cried Orel. “‘ You were too far 
away!” 

“Too far away!’ echoed 
Blake with a _ tender, half 
whimsical smile. “I believe 
you. We've been too far away 
from each other all our lives 
up to the present moment. But it’s a mistake I 
intend to mend.” 

“Move, honeys, move,” Mammy Pleasant bus- 
tled, as she came back with chamois skin and polish, 
“T got to git at dishyer bury-o.” a ee 

The young folks shifted, Mammy went down on 
her knees and began mourning over the broken 
knob. ‘ 

“Looks like dat niggah might ’a’ picked on 
somethin’ else to bust,’ she lamented. ‘‘ Ye cain’t 
git knobs like deeshyer nowhare any more.” 


66 HAT’S that?” asked Blake, 
“Did it get broken just now?” x 
“Yes,” said Orel, “I’ve got the piece here.””’ 
“Let me take it. I can get you ‘a duplicate,” 
Blake said. “I know a man who makes a specialty 
of restoring antique furniture.” 

_ Orel had her doubts as to her mother’s accepting 
even so small a favor as this from a [*arringdon. 
Finding herself unable to put these into words, she 
bent down silently and proffered the broken half of 
the glass knob, setting it in place against its fellow, 
trying hard to think of some adequate response as 
Blake whispered close to her ear: 

_ ‘Now you see how foolish it was of you to say 
goodby to.me!” _ . 

- “Do you—do you live here?” she whispered back 
timidly. Ss 

“T didn’t—but I’m going to now,” he told her 
with dancing eyes. 

“I’m so glad,” murmured Orel, and then won- 


helpfully. 


people. 
lonesome, though. 
office, and I’m to be his stenographer.” 

“Youll have one of your Yanceyville friends here 
pretty soon,” said Blake. 
interest in the Victor Mills in this place; he wants me 


“| BELIEVE | OUGHT TO TELL YOU SOMETHING THAT I HAVEN'T 


BREATHED TO ANOTHER SOUL. GINNY AND BLAKE 
FARRINGDON ARE AS GOOD AS ENGAGED" 


dered if she ought to have said it. “I don’t know 
anybody here, and I’m used to quite a lot of young 


I suppose I’ll be working too hard to get 
Uncle Oliver’s going to open a law 


“Father is taking an active 


to go into the office, and he’s bringing Euclid 
Gaskill down as superintendent.” 

“Oh,” murmured Orel, and thought pity- 
ingly of her mother, and a project that mother 
had of opening a tea-room and gift shop. 
Since seeing Milltown, Orel had urged that a 
boarding-house would be better suited to the 
locality. Mammy Pleasant came _ bustling 
back with the cloths and turned the young 
folks both out of the hall. Orel was ex- 
plaining her mother’s projects and her own 
attitude toward them as they went through 
the front door. 


¢¢¥ TELL mamma it seems to me that there 

is hardly anyone living in a town of this 
sort who drinks tea, and that the kind of gifts 
she would have for sale in her gift shop would 
be things they care nothing about. I’m sure 
they give useful gifts of handkerchiefs and 
mufflers and shoes here, but everybody has to 
board somewhere — unless one has a home of 
his own —and the hotel is terrible.” 

“Tt is,’ agreed Blake with some emphasis. 
“Father and I can testify to that. You get 
your mother to take boarders and we'll be 
her first applicants.” 

They stood on the porch and looked down at 
Mrs. Booth and John Farringdon, who were still 
speaking together, though the conversation had 
none of the glowing delight which formed the com- 
munications of the younger pair. Up to the coming 
of Blake, Orel’s heart had been sinking down— 
and down—and down! Everything in Milltown 
was so different from the lovely home at Broad- 
lands. Now, all at once it seemed that happiness 
was not.a question of geography. After all, the 
sun was shining back of the blanket of gray rain- 
clouds. The drops which descended from their 
somber folds would go into the ground and nourish 
the big, pale-blue, wild violets that must be grow- 
ing in the hills about. The gaunt framehouse 
with its two-story porch was not so bad. She had 
a vision of it cleaned and filled with their belong- 
ings, lighted with shining lamps and_ leaping 
hearth-fires—and with Blake Farringdon an in- 
mate of it. Surely it could be made a home! 

She looked up suddenly to find his eyes fixed 
upon her, his fingers half withdrawing the edge of a 
card from his pocket. 

**T don’t know whether I’d better show you this 
or not,”’ he debated. 

“What is it?” 

““Something I picked up at Broadlands. It was 
just knocking about there and I took possession.” 

““Ts it a—a picture?” 


¢¢)T IS.” The card was pulled a little farther 

into view, though carefully shielded by a 
gloved hand. Its possessor allowed himself a 
hasty peep. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, with affected serious- 
ness, “‘she’s still there.” 

“Oh,” cried Orel, with a pretense of being 
shocked, “I believe you’ve picked up the photo- 
graph of some young lady in an empty house. 
Don’t you know that’s against the rules of——” 

“TI do. I know the rules perfectly. I have been 
well brought up, though you’d never guess it; but 
when I saw the negroes trampling this under foot I 
rescued it.” 

‘I suppose you picked it up with the intention of 
returning it to the owner,’ suggested Orel, de- 
murely. Blake buttoned his coat across the pic- 
ture and shook his head. ‘‘ Well,” laughed the 
girl, saucily, “I believe it’s a picture of Ginny Gas- 
kill. I lost one back home there. If you won't 


show it to me, I know it’s Ginny Gaskill, and I sup- 


pose if I did my duty I’d go and tell her who’s got 
lie?" 

“Wait till we come here to live,’”’ pleaded Blake 
in mock terror. “I'll have it framed and hang it 
up in my room. Confession will come easier that 
way. Dad,” he called, as he and Orel ran down 
the steps, ‘Mrs. Booth’s talking of taking board- 
ers. I’ve engaged rooms for us both, if she does.” 

Orel’s fluttering, mounting heart went down 
again as her mother turned a cold look on the two 
of them. -Mrs. Booth’s glance lingered on her 
daughter and seemed to inquire sternly as to why 
she was found at young Farringdon’s side, and 
what words might have passed between them. 

“Your mother will probably prefer living in her 


own house,” she said, formally, “‘even if I intended 
taking boarders—which I do not.” 

“Blake’s mother has been dead for twenty 
years,” said Mr. Farringdon, and there fell a little 
silence on the four. ‘It’s his inheritance from her 
that bought the share in the Victor Mills. I am 
with him for a time to see if he cares to stay by the 
business. If not, we'll try something else. The 
Chinese branch of my house is a good opportunity 
for a young man, but the two of us are rather alone 
in the world, and I neither felt like establishing 
him so far away from me nor going myself to such 
a distance from my old associates.” 

Mrs. Booth looked as though China had her 
vote when it came to a home for the Farringdons— 
father and.son. Her expression hinted that had 
she known they were liable to live in Milltown, she 
would not have chosen to live there herself. In- 
deed the selection had been left to Oliver Relling- 
ton. The cotton-mill town was his choice. 

‘Oliver is going to open a law office here,’” Mrs. 
Booth said, finally. “‘I’m afraid he’ll find little to 
do.” 

Her brother came now, convoying a covered van 
with adequate helpers—the first dray it seems had 
gotten away without his knowledge. He came 
under the shelter of the porch on the lower step to 
shake hands with the two Farringdons. He 
seemed very glad to see them, and a little nervous 
lest they mention some previous communication or 
understanding. He stood, watching the carrying 
in of the furniture and apparently trying to hold 
the conversation in safe channels. 


By | fk SORRY about your bureau, Eve,” he 
said, contritely. “‘I hope it can be repaired. 
We'll have no more trouble now, I think. These 
fellows I’ve brought understand their business.” 

““T could just as well stay and assist with the 
porterage,’ suggested Blake. “It’s one of my 
talents, porterage is—the main one, I believe.” 

“Thank you very much, but I don’t think 
we need to trouble you,” said Mrs. Booth. 


““Your sister tells me she thinks this town a poor 
outlook for your law business, Noll,”’ Mr. Farring- 
don said. It was noticeable that he did not again 
call her Evie, as he had seemed at first to love to do. 

““Yes.’’ Oliver glanced apprehensively at Mrs. 
Booth. He seemed to fear some revelation. 


é S\N Ee you have the Victor business for the 

year. It ought to keep the wolf from the 
door, anyhow, for a worse tangle than the titles to 
that mountain land they’ve been buying right and 
left I never in my life saw.” 

“Thank you, John,’ said Oliver Rellington, 
looking straight ahead of him. ‘‘The law business 
for the Victor is a godsend. I don’t know what we 
should have done without it.” 

“The gratitude isn’t all on your side, Noll,” 
Farringdon assured him. “There isn’t another 
man in the state who can handle it as you can, and 
the highest-priced lawyer I could bring down here 
from Boston would fail in his understanding of the 
people here, which is a mighty important point. I 
believe in utilizing the abilities of men who are on 
the ground. That was my reason for securing 
Gaskill.” 

Orel heard a little sound like a half-stifled excla- 
mation from her mother. When she looked around 
she noticed how burning were Mrs. Booth’s cheeks, 
and how brilliant the eyes above them. 

““Tf you will excuse Orel and myself,’ the mother 
said, ““we have work to do in the house.” 

“Tm afraid I’ve kept you from it an uncon- 
scionable time,” said Farringdon, courteously. 

He made no move to go, and Mrs. Booth was 
unwilling to leave him alone with her brother at 
the moment. Blake and Orel were standing, heads 
close together over the broken knob, the half of 
which he was wrapping in a paper and stowing in 
his pocket. The look of intimacy angered her 
intensely. 

“Well,” the young fellow was whispering, “if you 
won't take us to board, I’ve got this small job on 
hand, and I’ll keep coming back, day by day, to 


report progress, till you'll wish your mother had 
taken us—for the sake of getting rid of me. I don’t 
know what Ill do when the knob gives out, 
though.” 

“You might come and patronize the tea room 
and gift shop, then,’’ Orel whispered back, feeling 
foolishly elated, and happy. “Do you drink 
tea?”’ 

“T never drink anything else,’ Blake assured 
her. “I live on tea. As for gifts—the number of 
folks that I ought to give things to—well, you'll 
see! Oh, there’s never any use in your saying 
goodby tome. Don’t try it again.” 

He went away then, shoulder to shoulder with 
his father, and Orel loved the good comradeship 
there seemed to be between the two. As for Mrs. 
Booth, the contrast between the perfect equip- 
ment of the Farringdon pair, and the draggled 
appearance of the Booth-Rellington menage 
evident pierced deep. 


6é REL,” she cried, sharply, as the girl stood 
looking after the motor, answering Blake’s 
last goodby with a wave of the hand, “I wish 
you'd help me pick up these papers and the 
strings and excelsior. They do make a-place look 
squalid.” 
~ “You'd better not go to cleaning up till all the 
loads are in,” advised Oliver. “‘John and his boy 
caught us looking as bad as they'll ever see us. 
It’s too late to fix up for them now.” 

Mrs. Booth straightened up, her hands full of 
torn paper and string, her eyes blazing. She made 
the most of every inch of her slender height., 

“Do you mean to hint, Oliver, that I’m trying 
to make a good impression on those people?” she 
cried, and her voice shook. ‘‘ You may as well un- 
derstand once for all that I care nothing what they 
think of us. I’m sorry they’re living hére. But so 
long as I can’t change that—they simply don’t 
exist for me.” 

“Well, they exist for Orel—one of them, any- 
how,” said Oliver, laughing. (Continued on page 28) 


The Square Deal 


And Some Wives Who Do Not Get It 


old maid, I am warped and soured against 

the whole tribe of husbands. So far as 

being an old maid is concerned, I cheer- 
fully admit that I have turned forty and am 
still unmarried. 

But if I am either warped or soured, it is 
news to me. Yes, and I’m convinced it would 
be news to every man, woman and child who 
knows me right here in my own town. 

The town I live in has four thousand in- 
habitants. In practically every respect it is 
identical with the average American town of 
its size. 

We have the same problems as other com- 
munities, the same white sheep and black ones 
among our members, the same hopes and dis- 
appointments, the same politics, styles, sects, 
troubles and pleasures. 

Even as in your town, we have our public 
square, our band, our richest men, our Civic 
Improvement Society, our trolley, library, 
churches and schools. 

In short, I doubt if there is any real differ- 
ence between your town and our town. I 
make a point of this because what I am going 
to say about the wives of this community will 
probably apply with equal force to the wives 
of your community. 

And the text of my remarks is this: 

There are altogether too many wives in our 
small town who don’t get a square deal. 

Reading that, a hasty person might accuse 
me of trying to write an indictment against 
American husbands. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

As a matter of fact, I believe the American 
wife has more laws and customs in her favo 
than any other woman in the world. ' 

So much for a general statement. 

At the same time I want to raise a protest against 


1; MAY be argued that because I am an 


By an Old Maid 


IF YOU HAD STOPPED TO LOOK AT THE GARDEN AND MR. CHAPMAN 
CAME OUT, YOU WOULD SAY TO YOURSELF: 
“WHAT A PLEASANT MANI" 


the belief that the condition of American wives 
leaves nothing to be desired. I want to suggest 
that every American husband shall pause from time 
to time and ask himself point-blank, ‘‘Am I giving 


my wife a square deal?” Because when we come 
to consider individual cases, I stand firmly by the 
text which I have already set down. 

Our house is on Washington street, near Maple 
avenue. I live with my brother, who is a doctor. 
He, like me, is unmarried. We have a house- 
keeper, so I am able to devote a good part of each 
day to my duties as deaconess of the brick church 
just around the corner of Maple avenue. 

These facts I mention to show that I have a 
somewhat unusual opportunity of knowing the 
people whom I am about to describe. 

And beginning as near home as possible, I will 
start with Mrs. Parkhurst, who lives next door. 


The Case of the Parkhursts 


ME: PARKHURST owns the plow works 
down by the river. Hle is the richest man 
in town. In appearance is a tall, fine-looking 
man—*‘a character.’ He has a strong mind, a 
strong step, a strong voice and a mighty strong 
gift of contradiction. 

Now, these things are all right in their way. 
But when Mr. Parkhurst can’t use his strong 
qualities on anybody else, he seems to take a de- 
light in practicing them upon his wife. 

Is he a conscious tyrant? No. Judging from 
the usual standards, he is a good husband. 
His wife can have anything and everything 
she wants, with one exception. She ean’t 
have her own opinions. She can’t develop 
her own individuality. 

If she displays any interest in neighbor- 
hood work, Mr. Parkhurst loudly pooh- 
poohs her and ridicules the idea. 

If she announces her intention of helping 
to form a woman’s club, or a euchre club, or 
a sewing circle, or anything else, Mr. Parkhurst 
boisterously applies the wet blanket and proves, 
even more conclusive than before, how foolish she is. 


In short, if Mrs. Parkhurst ‘shows any opinion, 
any interest, any initiative of her own, her husband 
lifts up his voice and puts the veto on her. 

It seems as though he must be everything, and 
she must be nothing. At every turn he extin- 
guishes her, effaces her. And although, with that 
one exception, he denies his wife nothing, I rank 
him high among the men who don’t give their wives 
a square deal. 

It may be objected that this is the wife’s fault as 
much as the husband’s—thal she ought to stand up 
for her convictions. 

Personally I know I would. 

But it mustn’t be forgotten that there are count- 
less thousands of women whose nature, both physi- 
cally and mentally, is such that they simply can’t 
“fight back” against their husbands. They must 
either give in or suffer. 

As deaconess, it is part of my business to try to 
straighten out people’s troubles. But knowing 
Mrs. Parkhurst as I do, I simply couldn’t advise her 
to fight back and suffer. She isn’t strong enough. 

Can we blame her, then, if she gives in to her 
husband and allows her in- 
dividuality to ‘be sub- 
merged? For my part, I 
blame nobody but the man 
who puts his wife in such an 
unfair position. 


© BMITORED 


WHEN MR, PARKHURST CAN'T USE HIS STRONG QUALITIES 
ON ANYBODY ELSE, HE TAKES A DELIGHT 
IN PICKING ON HIS WIFE 


How Spencer was Cured 


HREE doors from the Parkhursts live the 
Spencers. Mr. Spencer was another example 
of a man who didn’t give his wife a square deal. 
I use the past tense because I cured his case. 
Sull, there were years and years when Mr. Spencer 
worked his wife as bad as Simon Legree would have 
worked a slave. 
I have known her to be at her work at five o’clock 
in the morning, and to keep it up till ten at night. 
Do you think Mr. Spencer could have hired a 
common laborer to work those hours? Yet he 
seemed to have no compunction about working his 
wife that way. 

To begin with, she had a large ten-room house 
and four small children to keep in order. Every 
woman knows what that means. 

She did her own washing and ironing. She 
cleaned the windows, tended the furnace, looked 
after a flock of chickens, made her children’s 
clothes, to say nothing of her own—and, in short, 
she did a great deal more than her health would 
stand for. ; 

Why? Simply because she was willing. 

If the Spencers couldn’t afford to hire help, or to 
send the washing out, or to have the dressmaker in, 
I wouldn’t have said anything about it. But Mr. 
Spencer made more than a good living out of his 
real estate business, and the question of expense 
didn’t enter at all, 

When I first knew Mrs. Spencer she was plump, 
had a good color and knew how to laugh. But, to 
use an old-fashioned phrase, she worked herself 
down to skin and bones, her complexion became 
yellow, and she grew so nervous that she couldn’t 
sit still two minutes, even when she had a caller. 

Tt was simply a case of a woman working herself 


to death because she was willing. And I made up 
my mind to stop it. 

All winter I tried to make her promise to go 
away for a rest in the spring.’ My brother’s advice 
helped, and a spell of sickness helped more. She 
went away in April for a visil to her brother’s farm, 
on the distinct understanding that I was to acc eet 
full responsibility for the children. 

Mr. Spencer got a woman -to do the honeitene 

She was a tall, sturdy woman with a very deter- 
mined expression, but she left within a-week, saying 
the work was too hard. He got another, but she 
wouldn’t do any washing or ironing. So still an- 
other woman came in to do the rough wash, and 
most of the fine work went to the laundry. 

The children’s clothes needed attention. I sug- 
gested a dressmaker, and we-had one in for two 
weeks. It was a cold spring; the furnace had-to run 
well into May. The hired girl refused to have any- 
thing to do with the furnace or the ashes. Mr. 
Spencer got a man to do that sort of work. This 
man also tended to the lawn, the garden and the 
chickens. He spent nearly half his time on the 
Spencer place. 

“Look here, John Spencer,’ I said one day, 
““who used to do all these things?” 

“Fanny did,” he said, and I tell you he looked 
sheepish. 

“When your wife comes back, are you going to 
send these people away and make her do all this 
work again?” 

“Not much,”’ he said. 
doing so much.” 

That cured him. But if I hadn’t stepped in, Mrs. 
Spencer would have worked unti! she dropped. 
Then, too late, her husband have asked himself: 
“Have I given my wife a square deal?” 


““T didn’t realize she was 


This was Done Differently 


EXT door but one to the Spencers live the 
Briggses, and there, too, I worked a cure. 

Mrs. Briggs is a careful, saving type of woman. 
But every time she saved a dollar, her husband 
spent two. There are no children. They own the 
house they live in and he has a steady salary of 
$25 a week. 

One would think that these people would have 
lived simply, and have saved as much as possible 
for rainy days and old age. 

But no. The best was none too good for Henry 
Briggs, and he wasn’t happy except when he was 
showing the neighbors he could have everything 
he wanted. 

He bought things he couldn’t afford—on the in- 
stallment plan—and Mrs. Briggs had to scrape and 
perform miracles 
of economy in 
order to meet the : BT ed 
payments. 6 

I know as a 
fact that the win- Fe 
ter before last 
she went to 
church with holes 
in her shoes. It 
was a cold win- 
ter, as you may : 
remember. It f 
was so cold that \ 

i 


Mr. Briggs 
treated | himself 
toa fur-lined 
overcoat. 

Hesmoked 
cigars, but I 
doubt if his wife 
had seen a box of 
candy since the 
day they were 
married. He had 
a new suit every 
fall and spring. 
As’ late” as last 
spring his wife 
was. wearing a 
plaited skirt 
which was very 
fashionable in 
the fall of 1901. 

.lLhen Henry 
Briggs began 
talking about getting a motorcycle. Right there I 
decided it was my duty to do what I could. 

I found he gave his wife twenty dollars a week 
and expected her to pay all the bills. He kept the 
other five dollars for personal expenses. 

When he bought himself new shoes or shirts, or 


IT WAS SIMPLY THE CASE 
OF A WOMAN WORKING HERSELF TO 


“SUPPOSE YOU GIVE ME SEVEN DOLLARS A WEEK 
FOR THE HOUSE AND YOU PAY THE 
REST OF THE BILLS" 


anything of that sort, he kept it out of his wife’s 
twenty dollars. And those weeks when he bought 
anew suit, his wife didn’t get a cent. 

So, following my advice, Mrs. Briggs said to him 
one evening: “Henry, it’s an awful lot of trouble 
to look after the bills. Suppose you give me seven 
dollars a week to buy meat and groceries, and you 
keep the rest and pay the bills yourself.” 

He did it. When the installment men came, Mrs. 
Briggs told them to call again in the evening. 
When Henry began to stay away evenings, she told 
them to go to the office the next morning. 

After a few months of this I noticed Mr. Briggs 
didn’t walk down Washington street with such a 
jaunty air as was his wont. Nor did he swing his 
cane and smoke his cigar with that magnificent air 
which had always said, ‘‘ The best is none too good 
for Henry Briggs.” 

A second-hand billiard table which he had bought 
the preceding winter went back to the dealers, and 
he dropped from two of his lodges. He wasn’t the 
first man on our street to get a new fall suit that 
year, either. He wore an old one, the same as my 
brother did. 

He doesn’t talk any more about getting a motor- 
cycle, and the day after he got the bill for his wife’s 
new dress, hat, shoes and gloves, I never saw a 
more thoughtful-looking husband in all my life. 

But last Sunday I saw 
them going to church to- 
gether, she in her new out- 
fit, and the way he handled 
her over the crossing I 
could see he felt proud of 
her. And so I feel safe in 
saying that from now on 
Mrs. Briggs is going to get 
something like a square 
deal. 


Smiles Outside; Frowns 
at Home 


EXT but one to the 
Briggses is a shingle- 
covered cottage 
stained green and 
red, with a gar- 
den that looks like 
those in picture 
books. Strangers 
passing this house 
nearly always 
pause and say, 


DEATH BECAUSE SHE 


WAS WILLING “What a pretty 
place!” 

That is where 

the Chapmans live. If you had paused to 

look at that garden and Mr. Chapman came 


out, you would think to yourself, ““And what a 
pleasant man!” 

He is a pleasant man, too — outside his own 
house. He hasa warm smile (Continued on page 25) 


ee New York. 

EAR KATE—Jack and I still talk about 

the surprise of your visit and how much 

we enjoyed it. Thank you again, dear. 

Cousin Marion came in this morning, 

and I told her you thought she had: grown much 

slighter. She has not, she tells me, but says she 

looks that way because she has taken religiously to 
brassiéres. 

I remarked that I never wore them, because my 
figure is slight, when Louise Allen spoke up and said 
that the figure of every woman, slight or heavy, is 
improved by wearing a brassi2re. 

Coming from Louise who knows so much about 
clothes, the statement seemed worth noting. 

Another suggestion she let fall 1 wish you would 
pass on to mother, and that ts, if one has a heavy 
figure, lo wear the brassi®res under the corset, in- 
stead of over. Cousin Marion has done that for 
years. Her dressmaker gave her the hint. Wear a 
combination or corset cover over the corset, in 
that case. 

Brassi@res are built to be so ornamental nowa- 
days that a corset cover may be dispensed with, to 
be sure, except in Lhe case I have just mentioned, of 
the woman with the very full figure, who gets a 
better effect putting them on underneath her cor- 
set, or where the blouse is so thin that a soft, rather 
full cotton underwaist or corset cover is required. 


ANUARY undermuslin sales are already fore- 
cast, with trimmers busy filling the after- 
Christmas windows with snowy undermuslins, and 
that has pul me in mind of my promise to help 
you and the girls lay in the right stock of under- 
wear this year. 
Iran across some splendid envelope chemises of 
nainsook for 69 cents. You know the kind I mean 
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SOME SPLENDID CHEMISES 
FOR 69 CENTS 
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—they hang straight like a chemise until you but- 
ton a liltle tab, which changes the lower part into 
drawers. I bought one for you-and one for Jean- 
nette, to have you try them out. The neck has a 
yoke of eyelet embroidery. Narrow lace finished 
the armholes and the yoke, and a pretty edge of 
embroidery trims the bottom, giving the effect of 
wide umbrella drawers. 

Some crepe combinations at 49 cents—corset 
cover and drawers combined—caught my eye, and 
I am including four of them in my package. 

They are simply made, with a ribbon-run lace 
beading at the waist and colton torchon lace edg- 


+ 

i 

i Mrs. Jane Richmond, the writer of this letter, 
will gladly purchase these articles at the prices 
| 


NIGHTGOWNS AT 
98 CENTS COME IN 
PINK AND WHITE 


On Novelties and Bargains in Underwear 
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— 


stated. Anything not found satisfactory can j 
be .relurned and the money will be refunded. + 
t Particulars of size, etc., should be given, and 
funds sent by Post-Office Money Order to Mrs. | 
| Jane Richmond, care Woman’s World, Chicago 
i + 
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ing, but you have no idea what a comfort they 
will prove, being so soft and so easily washed. 
Shake them out well after washing. Whatever 
you do, don’t let anybody iron them. Jack’s Aunt 
Martha ironed every one of mine religiously when 


THE VAL-TRIMMED 
CORSET COVER COSTING 
50 CENTS 1S FOR 
JEANNETTE * 


cluny lace around the top and above the waist edge, 
and a bargain at 50 cents. 
The val-trimmed corset cover of soft nainsook 


is for Jeannette, to wear under her new ‘lingerie 
waist. I thought it cheap at 50 cents. “2 


OU KNOW those petticoats we saw for $2.75? 

We considered them good value. Well, after 

you went, I found the prettiest chiffon taffeta pet- 
ticoat any girl could want for $1.98. Let me order 
one for each of you. It is of full width, with gores 
to give it the full fashionable flare, and a ripple 
flounce, plaited and pin-tucked. An underlay of 
percaline strengthens the flounce. .It may be had 
in navy-blue, emerald, black and changeable blue 
and green. The package will go to you tomorrow. 
Remember that I can get more of any of the arti- 
cles, if you wish, or return what you do not like. 


THE OTHER 
BRASSIERE AT 50 CENTS 
1S A DRES=IER 
AFFAIR 


AT THE SMALL COST OF 25 CENTS ISA 
BONED BRASSIERE OF CAMBRIC 


we visited her, and-I had to make her a present of 
them, for they came out big enough for two of me. 

Seriously, they are a happy selection for every- 
day wear. 

The nightgowns of fine nainsook cost only 98 
cents each. It will take some persuasion to con- 
vince mother. that spending time to make under- 
wear when gowns of this quality can be bought so 
cheaply is 
an extrav- 
agance, 
but I be- 
lieve these 
Melee ete 
gowns will 
do the 
work. The 
model I 
chose 1s 
made with 
fine tucks 
and hem- 
stitching. 
Pretty rib- 
bon is run 
through 
the hem- 
slitched 
band at 
the neck 
Lovregu- 
late the 
fulness. They come in pink and white, and if you 
want some pink ones, I can easily order them. 

The plainer brassiare, of cambric, trimmed with 
buttonhole scalloped edging and embroidered with 
a floral design, comes boned, and for a slim figure 
could almost take the place of a corset. Have 
mother take the bones out and put it on before she 
puts on her corset, according to Louise Allen’s 
suggestion. ; 

It will change that overful look of the bust. The 
small cost of 25 cents is certainly most attractive. 

The other is a dressier affair, designed to wear 
under lingerie waists. It isof nainsook, with wide 


SOME CREPE 
COMBINATIONS AT 49 CENTS 
CAUGHT MY EYE 


By the way, I putin a pair of red French felt slip- 
pers that I picked up for 75 cents. You said some- 
thing about mother’s needing warmer slippers for 
morning, when you were here. These have warm 
insoles of lamb’s wool and soft chrome leather 
soles. The edges are pinked and there is a pretty 
silk chenille pompom finish. I could have bought 
them in black and 
gray, too. 

This slipper 
comes in sizes 244 
to 8, and is so soft 
that it can be 
folded and tucked 
into the corner 
of your suitcase. 


THESE FRENCH FELT SLIPPERS 
| PICKED UP FOR 75 CENTS 


THE 
CHIFFON TAFFETA 
PETTICOAT AT $1.98 IS 

OF FULL WIDTH | 


The bill is tucked into one of the slippers. qt 
amounts to about $7.30. Cheap enough, isn’t it, 
for such a supply of thoroughly practical under- 


garments and a pair of house slippers to boot. | 


As always, devotedly, JANE. 


Thought Practice 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


We take exercises to develop the muscles of the body; why not take 
exercises to develop the mind and soul? In this article Dr. 
Crane gives some plain, practical instruction how 
to make one’s spirit stronger and happier 


GREAT deal has been said and 

written about the need of right 
thoughts. Over and over we have 
been told that our happiness does not 
depend upon our surroundings but 
upon our inward thought-life. 

Most readers will assent to this. 
But many of them doubtless say: 
Why does not someone tell us exactly 
how to secure right thoughts? Our 
ideas, our mental pictures, seem to 
come automatically. 

We take exercises to develop the 
muscles of the arms, legs and back; 
how can we expect strength and sup- 
pleness of soul without daily practice? 

The spirit, or soul, or self, or what- 
ever we may call that invisible some- 
thing that is really. me— that some- 
thing that thinks, feels, loves, wills and 
decides — is well worth cultivating. 

Hence, let me suggest a few simple 
exercises in soul. or mind-training. 

Their value depends upon the well 
known law of the power of suggestion. 


A WORD is the expression of an 
idea. But it is more than that. 
We not only utter our idea by means 
of a word, but a word also brings an 
idea to the mind. The word reacts 
upon the mind. 

Now take seven great words. 


and a distant sail or a line of steamer 
‘moke occasionally upon the horizon. 
Stand by the seashore, as you shut 
your eyes, and let your mind roam. 
Listen to the boom of the surf, watch 
the curling waves come in like troops 
of white-maned horses. Nobody know 
why God made the ocean; but cer- 
tainly we cannot only sail on it and 
use it for carrying merchandise; we 
can also use the sight of it, and the 
thought of it to stretch our souls. Say 
“Ocean” to yourself until you feel its 
breath. Think of it extending to far 
countries, tropical islands, frozen 
northlands; dashing in fury against 
high cliffs, sleeping still under the 
moon, lying peacefully along white 
beaches. Ocean thoughts are great 
thoughts. Get your consciousness full 
of them and see if it will not help you 
to escape the commonplace. + 


REE. Call to mind the most ma- 
jestic tree you ever saw, or the 


-one you have heard of that most af- 


fected your fancy. Let it stand before 
your inner vision. Look up at its 
branches. Touch its great, rough 
trunk. Stand from it and watch its 
outline against the sky. Select a huge 


‘California sequoia, or a Louisiana live- 


When ~ 


you are going to sleep at night, or when-- 


you sit down to rest during the day, or 


when you are wakeful, and distressing’ 


thoughts bother you, use these words. 
Repeat them singly and slowly. Try 
to grasp their meaning. 

These are the seven words: Stars, 
Mountain, Ocean, Tree, Dawn, More 
and God. 


TARS. They are the most won- 
derful and thought-lifting visible 
objects of nature. They stand for all 
that is mysterious and beautiful in the 
infinite. Say over and over to your- 
self, trying to sense the meaning, the 
word, ‘Stars, stars, stars!’ Try to 
reach the feeling of stars. Let your 
fancy roam among them in the night 
sky. Get the vibrations of those mea- 
sureless distances, of those suns and 
systems, sweeping worlds, whirling 
planets; all silent, luminous, immense, 
swift speeding yet orderly. Get your 
soul full of stars, and little by little 


The cares that infest the day 


Shall fold their tents like the Arabs ; 

’ More is just the contrary. Repeat to 
_. yourself deliberately. 
‘more and more.” 


And silently steal away. 


OUNTAIN. Say to 
that word until your thought 
grows big andrestful. Have you ever 


seen a mountain? At least you have 


seen pictures of mountains. Select 
one. Take Mount Blanc, the highest 
of the Swiss Alps. . ‘Visualize its snow- 
white top, its broad shoulders, its 
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oak, or a gnarled olive of. Italy or an 
English oak. Let Trees march in pro- 
eession before you. Get some of the 
Tree feeling into your spirit. “It will be 
a wonderful relief from thinking of 
dishes and dust-rags, business and 
bother. 


i Dee N. Nothing is more invigor- 
ating to the tired mind than the 
thought of morning. It means fresh- 
ness of life, hopeful beginnings. Even- 
ing is always a bit sad, implying the 
end of things, tiredness, the close of 
life. Try to imagine dawn, the up- 
coming sun, the joy of the birds, the 
glad busying of the household,. men 
going whistling to work, all the world 
making once more the ever-new exper- 
iment of life. Say “‘Dawn,”’ think it, 
until some of the sunrise atmosphere 
gets into you, and hope and new 
energy will come also. 


ORE. More is a sonorous word. 
Poe selected ‘“‘Nevermore”’ as 
the most haunting word in the lan- 
guage, the very essence of desolation. 


“More and 
Think of more life, 
more health,.more light, more peace, 


“more love. You will discover yourself 


expanding, growing, being lifted up. 


~ Your subconsciousness will clear up. 


‘Your weakness, self-pity and despair 


~cannot resist its creative tonic. 


amazing reach. Say Himalaya. Trans-. 


port yourself by your imagination to - 
that great ridge that is the backbone’ 
of Asia. Dwell there in the-vast, déso- : 


late spaces, with eagles only as your 
companions. Or see in your mind’s 
eye Orizaba, most graceful of all moun- 
tains—slim, perfect, snow-crow 


-You may be sure that a half-howr. 


soul trip among such heights as these 
will do much toward drawing you 
away from the pettiness and irritation 
of the thoughts that annoy and worry. 


(CEN: Go a-sailing, out of sight 
of land. Let your soul be lost in 
the expanse of waters, with nothing 
about you but heaving wave masses, 


OD.. Never mind 
sbelief or disbelief, whether — 


> is: any God, nor what sort of perso 


He may be. The God idea has en 
im your ancestors thousands of years. 
It stands for the Infinite, for Order in 


the Universe, for final Justice. Say 
“God” ten times, thoughtfully, with 


considerable pauses. Do not be afraid. 


Strive to feel the omnipotent Being 


that 1s above, around, beneath all 
things, all men, and events. Try not 
to think of any creed or formula, but 
directly sense the Infinite. Make no 
bargains, conditions, practice no sys- 
tem, but simply endeavor to get your- 
self unto the presence of the God idea. 
Try it— and see what happens 


about youl, 


Peehins bang oneto- YOU 


That is the practical and convenient 
way. Many sensible housewives al- 
ways order Campbell’s Soups by the 
case. Your grocer will supply you. 
And be sure that your order includes 
a good proportion of 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


This popular Campbell ‘‘kind” is one of the 
most nourishing and delicious of soups. Its 
strong condensed stock is made from selected 
beef, and contains fourteen different vege- 
tables, including carrots, white potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, small peas, “baby” lima beans, rice, 
green okra and tomatoes, beside “alphabet” 
macaroni, celery and parsley. 

Think what a comfort—when tne young- 
sters come romping in from school or play, 
hungry and impatient, or the men folks arrive 
home tired out with the day's work—to have: 
a hot, wholesome, satisfying soup ready on 
the table almost as quickly as you can ask for it! 
And all with no labor nor fuss, no 
waste of materials, no waste of fuel— 

a food as economical as it is delightful. 

Why not phone your order to 

the grocer right now? 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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, ferred for coffee 
| ice cream of delicious smoothness. In 


tells the 
story of 


BRAND 


CONDENSED 


THE ORIGINAL 


Its uniformity enables the mother to 
determine with accuracy the proper mod- 
ification. Itsabsolute purity assures her 
that the babyis getting a thoroughly safe, 
wholesome food. It is easily prepared. 

Many mothers cannot nurse their little 
ones. When this contingency arises the 

proble m is to get the substitute that is best 
Ste to the baby’s individual requirements. 


‘Eagle Brand” has been successfully 
used as an infant food for half a cen- 
tury. “Eagle Brand” is highly palatable, 
easily digested, and is ready for the 
baby with the addition of the proper 
amount of boiled water that has been 
cooled to feeding temperature. 


Keep a supply of ‘‘Eagle Brand’’ 
in your pantry. 
In thousands of homes 


it is pre- 
and tea. 


It makes 


cakes, in icings, in knick-knacks, it 
supplies a delicate quality that pro- 
vides a new delight. 

“Eagle Brand” is economi- 
cal because there is absolutely 
no waste. It is al- 
ways ready for use 


“| and keeps well. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. / 
“ Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 
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A Man and His People 


The Old, Old Story of the Conflict’ Twixt Love and Pride 


with John Edgerton, the hand- 

somest man in the room. She was 
not the prettiest girl, but she had a cer- 
tain dark vivid distinction, and no one 
else was so perfectly gowned. The two 
went well together, and more than one of 
the chaperons followed them with ad- 
miring eyes. It was the last dance, and 
the orchestra played lingeringly, swing- 
ing at last into ““Home Sweet Home.” 

In the dressing-room, under cover of 
the laughter and chattering of a score of 
girls getting into their wraps, one of 
Adrienne’s cousins asked: 

“You came with John Edgerton, 
didn’t you?” 

ayes 

‘But that’s three times you’ve gone to 
dances with him in succession. The 
other girls don’t. Isn’t—I don’t want to 
interfere, Adrienne, but hadn’t you 
better 

“No other girl has gone with him to 
parties three times in succession because 
she hasn’t been asked,” said Adrienne, 
crisply. 

“T know, honey; he’s been very dis- 
creet. But so must you,’”’ murmured the 
cousin, as Adrienne wound a scarf about 
her head; ‘“‘when you think how ordinary 
his people are, how impossible a 

“They’re simple people, if you like, 
not well educated, but perfectly honest. 
You’d think they were forgers, or some- 
thing, to hear you talk,’’ said Adrienne, 
hotly. 

“Well, the husband of one of the sis- 
ters is a queer shambling: But, dear 
me, Adrienne, I’d no idea ee 

““You needn’t have,’ said Adrienne, 
flushing; “‘simply I’m tired of the way 
our crowd has set John apart as if he was 
only fit to associate with us superfi- 
cially, and not—not deeply.” 

The crowd of brightly cloaked girls 
surged out of the dressing-room into the 
dancing-hall, where their escorts waited 
for them. In couples they moved down 
the outer stairs, scattering on the streets, 
some to walk and some to drive. 


\ DRIENNE LORING was dancing 


ADRIENNE had told Edgerton that 
she wanted to walk, as a tonic to in- 
duce prompt sleep, They went on si- 
lently, taking deep breaths of the frosty 
air. Under the moon, Edgerton’s splen- 
did profile seemed to the girl as if it had 
been copied from some beautiful old coin. 

“Penny?” she queried, lightly. 

“My thoughts ” he said, starting. 
“T think Tl tell you them. ‘You said 
you were going away in the spring, 
Adrienne. I—I wish you’d go now.” 

““You—wish I’d go now?” she faltered. 

“Yes; because my courage isn’t all I 
thought it was, Adrienne. I can’t keep 
from coming to see you while you’re in 
the town. If you were away, I’d have 
time to get used to remembering that it 
wouldn’t do.” ‘ 

Adrienne was silent, confused. She 
knew what he meant—yet she was not 
sure. Above all, she did not quite know 
what she wanted him to say next. 
They walked on silently. 

“I should have seen where I was go- 
ing,” Edgerton said, a trifle bitterly, 
“but I had so thoroughly drilled it into 


myself that I must not care seriously for 
any girl in this town that I thought there 
could be no danger for me. I was not 
conceited enough to think there could 
be any danger for anyone else.” 

““Don’t—don’t talk about yourself 
like that,’? Adrienne whispered; ‘‘as if— 
as if you weren’t fit im 

He threw back his head. 

“Tt isn’t humility, Adrienne; it is 
pride. Long ago in grammar school, I 
saw that I was different from my people 
—pbut I never have thought I was better. 
One sort of friends sought my sisters, 
and another sort sought me. I accepted 
it, without thinking about it, for I was 
only a little boy. Then when I was in 
high school, I saw there was a difference. 
I was with you, but I wasn’t of you. You 
remember poor Amos, the deformed boy? 
We made a compact, he and I, that we’d 
define our place among you; we wouldn’t 
leave it for you to define it for us.” 

Adrienne kept her eyes down. This 
was the man whom her cousin called 
“discreet,” to whom they all thought 
they had been condescending. 


66 HEN I managed, through my 
mother’s and sisters’ sacrifices, to 
get through college, and came back here 
to a good position, I meant not to take 
my old place among you.” 
“But we made you,” 
Adrienne. 
“My sisters’ friends would not have 
me, and I couldn’t be without friends. 


murmured 
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“GOING A PIECE” 
By Strickland Gillilan 


Always, when I went away— 
Were it night or were it day— 
You would “‘go a piece’ with me 
To the corner maple-tree; 

Or, if I were going far, 

You would see me to the street 
Where I’d catch my depot car. 
You have never known how sweet, 
Till I hurried home again, 

Did this memory remain ! 

Through the travel loneliness 

Life was never pure distress; 
Never did my cup seem all 

Filled with wormwood and with gall. 
No, for everywhere 1 went— 
Homesick ever, as you know— 
Pining was with loving blent. 

For it comforted me so, 

When my heart looked back, to see 
You had “gone a piece” with me! 
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When my last long trip I take — 
Lagging, for my loved-ones’ sake— 
Faring forth into the murk, 

All the phantom shapes that: lurk 
In the darkness round my way 
Will be terrorless if I 

(When the others come to say 
Through their transient tears, ‘“Goodby”’) 
In that twilight hour, may be 
Sure you'll ‘‘go a piece’ * with me! 
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But I don’t want you to think for a min- 
ute——”’ 

“O John,” she said, pressing his arm, 
softly; “I could only think well of you, 
could only be honored by—by if 

“By what?” he cried; *‘O Adrienne, 
perhaps all this time I’ve just been feel- 
ing my way, just been trying to see if 
there is a chance that you could ever 
care for me—care in the way I want, I 
mean.” 

““What—what 
breathed. 

She expected him to say, “I want you 
to marry me.” But what he said was: 

““Care for me so fully, so utterly, that 
my people can be your people, my ways 
your ways. Adrienne, I’ve loved you 
since you were a little girl; I’ve never 
thought of anyone but you.’ 

Looking up into his face, she could not 
doubt his love and faith. His goodness 
and loyalty she knew already. As he 
gazed back at her, holding both her hands 
tensely in his, her doubts and confusion 
fellaway. She knew that she loved him. 

“‘O John, dear,” she faltered, ‘‘don’t 
ask me to go away. I—I can’t be happy 
if ’'m not with you.’ 

** Adrienne—dearest!”” 

He held her close, and as she clung to 
him, reserve after reserve fell away. 

“Remember what it means,” he said; 


do you want?” she 


.“[l’m poor, and we must live on my 


money,, and not your father’s, 
my salary goes to my mother— 

“Dear,”’ she whispered, “‘I love you. 
Ill try to make your people mine, your 
ways mine. If I am awkward at first, 
you must forgive me. I'll learn; love 
will teach me.” 

No miracle seemed impossible to them 
as they looked into each other’s eyes, so 
sure that love would give them all they 
craved. They walked on slowly, talking 
happily and incoherently of the future. 
Wouldn’t everyone be surprised? They 
would only tell their own families at 
first. When did he first begin to care? 
A wonderful hour speeded by as they 
walked tirelessly around a block, to keep 
from parting. 

‘Oh, I shan’t want to sleep,’ Adrienne 
whispered, as they stood at last before 
her door. “I shall want to think of you 
all night—and of our wonderful future.” 


Some of 


YeET AFTERWARD, alone, her happy 
-_thoughts were mingled with perplexi- 
ties. Her mother, she knew, would oppose 
her choice; of her father she did not feel 
so sure. A man would judge John on his 
own merits, undeterred by stupid social 
considerations. It never occurred to her 
that John’s people might be as disin- 
clined to the engagement as her own. 
The following Sunday afternoon she 
was seated in the ugly little “parlor”’ of 
John’s mother. Adrienne had seen 
John’s mother occasionally upon the 
street—a quiet, faded, poorly dressed 
woman in an ugly black hat. She looked 
a little better without the hat, but noth- 
ing could change her wrinkled cheeks, 
her knotted, work-worn fingers. She 
was ill at ease, and yet there was a cer- 
tain dignity about her. Part of her dis- 
turbance might have been due, Adrienne 
reflected, to the attitude of John’s sisters. 


They sat in straight chairs, defiant-faced 
and rigid, and spoke in monosyllables. 
The married sister’s husband was pres- 
ent, shambling, as Adrienne’s cousin had 
dubbed him, but rather because he was 
ill than morally worthless. Elsie, his 


wife, seemed to think he was cutting a - 


poor figure, and her mood was divided 
between exasperation at him, and deter- 
mination that Adrienne should not be 
allowed to be ‘“‘stuck-up.’”’ Mary, the 
younger girl, who worked in the station- 
ery store, intended her infrequent speech 
to show that she was as good as anybody 
else, and did not purpose to be looked 
down on by any rich sister-in-law-elect. 

Adrienne, after she and John had left 
the house, drew a long breath of relief. 
John looked down at her sharply, and 
she smiled up at him lovingly. 

*““Never mind, dear,” he said in a com- 
forting voice; ‘“‘you did the best you 
could. You'll do better next time.” 


ADRIENNE gasped. She thought she 
had behaved splendidly, and that his 
people had been the difficult ones. She 
had been complimenting herself, and 
perhaps pitying herself a little because 
she would have to make weekly calls on 
John’s relatives. Surely it would not be 
necessary to see them oftener than once 
a week! But John’s lips had quivered 
once or twice—and she loved him. 

“What did I do that was wrong, 
dear?” she asked, softly. ® 

““You patronized them, dearest. You 
did not make them feel that they were 
the mother and sisters of the man you 
loved. Forgive me if I am plain. You 
made them think, not that you were en- 
tering my family, but that you meant to 
take me away from them into your 
family.” 

Adrienne pondered. But she was fair- 
minded; that was exactly the way she 
felt. And still, surely she was enough of 
an actress to conceal her real feelings 
from people like that! There she went 
again! She sighed. 

“WVery well, dear,’ she said aloud. 
“Next time I’ll try harder.” 

A month later, and the two were facing 
each other in Adrienne’s library, more 
hurt than they had ever been in their 
lives. Adrienne was angry as well as 
hurt. 3 

“You can never really have loved 
me,” she said, ‘‘or you would not accuse 
me of failing you, when I’ve tried to do 
everything you asked.” 

“T didn’t say you had failed me, dar- 
ling,” he returned, sadly; “‘I said we had 
failed to grapple with our problem. I 
demanded that you live within my salary 
and your father backs me up. But your 
mother insists on an allowance, and you 
take it for granted that we’ll use the five 
hundred dollars that you get yearly from 
your grandmother’s property.” 

“But that’s my money “s 

“Tt’s not mine. And then—my peo- 
ple. Adrienne, I can’t desert them. I 
can’t have them strangers in my house 
when I’m married. They’ve got to be 
every bit as welcome there as your 
friends.”’ 

“Haven't I tried a 

“OQ my darling, it’s because it hasn’t 
come out right x 


IS HANDSOME face was contorted 

with pain. Adrienne looked at him 

coldly. For the moment her heart was 
hard as her voice when she said: 

““We’ve made a mistake. I think we’d 
better part, before things get any worse. 
We’ve just been infatuated. It can’t 
have been real love, or we wouldn’t be 
quarreling this way. In my family we 
don’t quarrel.” 

She drew off her ring. 

“Tll give you this back, John. It 
wouldn’t do for me to try to lower my 
standards of living. We'd both be dis- 
contented.”’ 

Without a word, without looking at 
her, he took the ring and left the room. 
When he had gone, Adrienne went up to 
her room and sat stonily at her desk, 
staring at John’s photograph and won- 
dering why she felt nothing. 

But in the weeks that followed she was 
wretched enough. John not only never 

- called, but he stayed away from all the 
places he would be likely to meet her. 
At church he changed his seat to one 
where a post concealed her from his view. 
If he saw her coming on the street he 
crossed the road. Her mother’s relief at 
the broken engagement was evident, 
though not verbally expressed. Adrienne 
resented this, while she told herself that 


. 


she was glad the episode was ended. She 
went to parties as usual, but her gayety 
was forced, and she sometimes inter- 
cepted the significant glances of her 
friends. 


NE STORMY day when the side- 

walks were covered with melting 
snow over slippery ice, Adrienne, gazing 
out of the living-room window, saw 
John’s mother slowly entering the gate 
and coming up the path. -With rapidly 
beating heart, she sprang to her feet, and 
opened the front door. 

“Come in, Mrs. Edgerton,” she said, 
speaking constrainedly, ‘“‘you must be 
wet. Oh, your skirts are drenched! 
Come to the fire.” 

She drew her guest to the living-room 
hearth, and chose her a comfortable 
chair. 

“T ain’t very wet,” Mrs. Edgerton 
said, shivering as she spoke, ‘‘and any- 
way, I’m used to bad weather.”’ 

“J—J don’t think John would want 
you to be out on a day like this,”’ Adri- 
enne said. 

Mrs. Edgerton smiled, tenderly. 

**A good son; no, he wouldn’t. It was 
about him I come, Miss Loring, as I 
guess you know. He ain’t happy—and 
I guess you ain’t, either. When my boy 
loves a girl, he loves her for keeps. He’s 
been a good son, and he’ll make a good 
husband.” 

She stopped, coughing a little. 

“This weather is bad,’ she said: 
“Well, John always was too good for us, 
and we all know it. He’s got a chance 
to go away from here to a good position. 
I want you should make up with him 
and make him take the position. That’ll 
be a good way out of all this mess. 
You’ll both be happier that way.” 

She rose. 

“Don’t go, Mrs. Edgerton,’”’ Adrienne 
protested. 

“T’ve said all I came to say. 
think it over.” 

She walked toward the door. 

“But do let me send you home,” 
Adrienne said. P 

“No, I have another errand a little 
ways from here.” 

Reluctantly Adrienne opened the door, 
and Mrs. Edgerton passed out. On the 
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steps she slipped, and, as Adrienne 
started forward, fell the length of the 
steps. When Adrienne reached her side 
she was unconscious. Running into the 
house, Adrienne called her mother, and 
together they carried Mrs. Edgerton to 
the guest-room, Adrienne telephoned 
first to the doctor, then to John, and then 
to the married sister, Elsie. 

““Please, mother,’ she said, tearfully, 
to Mrs. Loring, “‘do everything you can 
for Mrs. Edgerton. I’m breaking my 
heart over John.” 


ALF an hour later she sat in her own 
room, hearing, for the first time in 
weeks, John’s voice, as he talked to the 
doctor. Later on came Elsie’s quiet 
sobs. Still later, leaning out of her own 
doorway, she saw a trained nurse enter- 
ing the guest-room. Finally her mother 
came and told her that Mrs. Edgerton’s 
arm was broken, and that she had what 
the doctor feared was a serious case of 
pneumonia. 

For weeks Mrs. Edgerton’s life lay in 
the balance, and in that atmosphere of 
illness, with John and his sisters coming 
and going, and a quiet anxiety melting 
all superficialities and reserves, Adri- 
enne finally adjusted her sense of values. 
She saw that John’s people were not 
common, but only shy and proud. They 
had been afraid she was not real enough 
to make John happy, and she had been 
afraid they would expect her to make 
them part of her social circle. But as she 
grew to know them better she wanted 
them to be her sisters,’in feeling. If that 
came to pass everything else would take 
care of itself. When Elsie said that she 
and her husband were going out west 
where he could get work in a climate 
better suited to his health, Adrienne was 
really sorry. Mrs. Edgerton, Elsie said, 
would start a boarding-house if—if John 
got married. 

It was two months before the Lorings 
allowed Mrs. Edgerton to go home. 
When John came to take her, Adrienne 
met him at the door. 

“Will—will you 
again?” she asked. 

“ Adrienne!” he cried;‘‘ you know 

“I know that your people are my peo- 
ple,” she murmured, his arms about her. 
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The Comrades’ Council 


The Council now takes up many more subjects than formerly. 


Mrs. Warren 


will answer all questions on etiquelte, defining what are and what are not consid- 


ered good manners, and explaining the observances of society. 


She will also 


advise on correct speech, the proper form of letter writing, the laying of the table 


for special occasions and anything else that bears on the refinements of life. 


When an answer is desired by mail, please enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


DEAR MRS. WARREN-—In intro- 
—~ ducing people, do you mention 
the man’s name first or the other way? 
Is it right to say. ““Mr. Brown, meet 
my friend. Miss Jones?’’ And how do 
you manage if you are introducing a 
person to a whole-room full? When a 
girl is giving a party and her mother 
and clder sster are there, ought the 
guests as they come in to speak first 
to her? Her father would be there, too. 
When the young men guests are leav- 
ing, should you ask them to call again? 
; MyRtLe. 

It is not at all good form to say, ‘Mr. 
Brown, meet Miss Jones,” or ‘Mr. 
Smith, shake hands with Mr. Brown.” 
The form is, ‘““Miss Jones, may I present 
Mr. Brown?” or simply, “Miss Jones, 
Mr. Brown.’ If the girl is young and 
the man old or distinguished, it is correct 
to say, ‘“Mr. Brown, may I present Miss 
Jones?” Miss Jones in receiving the in- 
troduction should say, “‘ How do you do?” 
crsimply, ‘‘Mr. Brown.” It is not neces- 
sary to shake hands, but by no means in+ 
correct to do so. If Miss Jones should 
happen to be Mrs. Jones, or to be Miss 
Jones and much older than the young 
man, it would be gracious for her to offer 
her hand and to say, cordia’ly, “I am 
glad to meet you.” It is preferable to 
avoid introducing a person to a ro»m full 
of others, but if such an introduction 
must be made, it is better to say infor- 
mally, “I am going to make the round of 
all of you with Miss Jones.”’ Then say, 
“Miss Jones, Mr. Brown—Miss Smith— 
Mr. Robinson, etc.’”” In such an intro- 
duction vary the words occasionally by 
saying, “‘And this is Mr. Henry;” or 
“Miss Jones, Miss Patrick is next in 


order.”” Itis a test of social skill to make 
such an introduction both for the hostess 
and the guest who is being introduced. 

When a girl is entertaining and her 
mother is assisting, the guests should 
speak to her mother first, then to her, 
then to her sisters, then to the male 
members of the family. When the guests 
are leaving, it is cordial and graceful to 
ask them to come to see you again. 


EAR MRS. WARREN—When a 
boy calls on me and is leaving should 

I help him on with his overcoat? If he 
asks to take me to a dance, what should I 
say in reply if I want to go with him? 
When he meets me after a lecture and 
asks to escort me home, what ought I to 
say? When we get to the house, ought I 
to ask him in? Ought we to stay talking 
on the doorstep? In what words ought 
I to thank him for taking me home? 

WILp Rose. 


It is bad form indeed for a girl to 
help a young man on with his overcoat. 
If a man asks a girl to a dance and she 
wishes to accept she should say, “‘I shall 
he glad to go with you,” or “‘I shall be 
delighted to accept,” or “‘Thank you; 
I’d like to go with you.”’. If he asks to 


“take her home from a place to which he 


has not previously escorted her she 
should say, simply, “‘Thank you,” or 
“Yes, thank you.” She should not ask 
him to come in on reaching home, for the 
hour will be too late; nor should she 
stand talking before the door. The 
thing to do and say is “‘Good night, Mr. 
Brown; it has been a pleasant walk.” 
She should not thank him, for the 
assumption is that he is grateful for 
the privilege of accompanying her home. 


Elderly 
~ People 


are frequently lacking in old- 
time vigor, merely because 
they do not have proper 
nourishment—food that re- 
builds the body and keeps 
the mind healthy. 


With advancing years the 
digestive functions are apt to 
become sluggish, and assimi- 
lation is less active. 


To meet this condition, 
truly nourishing foods which 
are easily digested and quick- 
ly absorbed are necessary. 


Knowing this, a famous 
food expert produced 


Grape Nuts 


—a scientific, partially pre- 
digested food, full of the 
rich nutriment of wheat and 
malted barley, including the 
vital, life-giving phosphates 
grown in the grain. These 
elements are absolutely es- 
sential for normal health, 
but often lacking in the 
usual diet. ° 


Served with cream, or hot 
milk for those who need easy 
chewing, Grape-Nuts is de- 
licious, and furnishes body- 
building, energy - producing 
nourishment—especially 
adapted for keeping folks 
‘‘young”’ and vigorous, what- 
ever their years, 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers. 
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Doughnuts 


The Crisco Kind 


Crisco made doughnuts are 
wholesome all the way through. 
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They are sweet, light and dry 
inside, crisp outside and not 
*“orease-soaked’’. 


Crisco doughnuts fry so quickly 
that little fat is absorbed and 
this little is digestible. 


RISCO 


for fr -For Sh 
a ye Cake Making. 
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Many other delicacies 
which are ‘‘impossi- 
ble’’ for some when 
cooked with lard are 
easily digested when 
Crisco is used. 
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Nut Doughnuts 


A recipe sufficient for a jarful 
of seventy-five 


1 cupful chopped English 
walnut meats 
1teaspoonful vanilla 
extract 
1 teaspoonful lemon 
4 teaspoonfuls extract 
baking powder ¥ teaspoonful salt 
Flour to make soft dough 


124 cupfuls sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls 
Crisco 
1% cupfuls milk 
2 eggs 


ccerentneeceneees 
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(Use level measurements) 


Cream Crisco and sugar together, add eggs well 
beaten, milk, salt, extracts, baking powder, nuts, 
and sufficient four to make soft dough. Roll out, 
cut with cutter and fry in hot Criscoto a golden 
color. Drain and sift with-sugar. 
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There are recipes for other dough- 
nuts in the ‘‘ Calendar of Dinners’’ 
which we will be glad to send you. 
This cloth-bound, gold-stamped, 
really handsome book tells you all 
about Crisco and its preparation ; 
gives a dinner menu for every day 
in the year and 615 tested recipes 
gathered by Marion Harris Neil, 
the cooking authority. Address 
Department O-1, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., enclosing five 2-cent 
stamps. A paper-bound edition, 
without the ‘‘ Calendar of Dinners’” 
and with 250 recipes is free. 
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Kavende and Housekéepieai 


Chapter 5—Planning Meals on Seven Dollars a Week 


readers of these articles, I note two 

things: The first is the sarcastic dis- 
pleasure of the woman who believes this 
a romance, and my sympathies are with 
her. I, too, have read articles on “How 
to Save Money on Three Hundred a 
Year,’ and others of like character, 
which stirred my soul to wrath. And I 
wish to say that if these genuine experi- 
ences do as much harm as some of those 


iF: THE letters received from the 
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1 WORK IN THE GARDEN FROM SIX TO 
EIGHT IN THE MORNING 


economy preachments, I shall not easily 


forgive myself for being induced to write - 


them. I had hoped they might do some 
good. 

The second is the eagerness for help in 
just the problem we found confronting 
us, and which lately has been intensified 
by unexpected adjustments and changes 
in the family caused by illness and death. 
I would earnestly request both kinds of 
readers to note certain facts given and 
repeated in the articles, but apparently 
ignored by some. 

When we had to adjust our living to 
the income of $1,200 a year, the family 
consisted of four adults and no servants. 
One of this family had to be frequently 
absent for considerable periods of time. 
There is aman who cares for the furnace 
and shovels snow in winter, mows the 
lawn and spades the garden in summer, 
and he has to be paid, but not fed. Cows 
and hens we do not keep, and the garden 
I take care of, working in it from six to 
eight in the morning, and from an hour to 
two or three hours during the rest of the 
day some days of the week. : 

This last summer was a cool and wet 
one where we live, and in consequence 
our table expenses for the winter in- 
creased over the first year of our forced 
adjustment. That first fall and winter 
we had nothing from our own garden; the 


following spring the garden was planted, - 


and paid that first: summer. It was a 
good year, and we had not only énough 
garden produce for all our needs, but we 
canned string beans, tomatoes and beets. 
We made currant, grape and apple jelly, 
sweet-tomato pickles and gingered pears. 
Our four apple trees produced thirteen 
bushels of apples that year, this last sum- 
mer practically none. Our one pear tree 
gave us nearly a bushel of pears; this year 
not even half as many. We purchased a 
barrel of sugar at five cents a pound with 
the first note of warning that sugar would 
rise. And we kept count of every cent 
we spent for all these things, as one must 
if she expects to live intelligently and 
happily within her budget. 


Adapting Means to the Individual 


ie IS THE $364 a year, or $7 a week, 

for food which seems to be the agi- 
tating division, and I have been asked to 
tell exactly what we have for meals. 
Before doing so, I wish to say just why 
I did not do this in the very beginning, 
and why I do it with reluctance now. In 
the first place, there are so many of you 
who will not believe that a family once 
used to luxury can be happy on such 
simple-fare. And then there are so many 
others who have no right to try to do 
exactly the same thing in just the same 
way. By this I mean that while I earn- 
estly believe that no ordinary family has 
found real and lasting good and happi- 
ness until it has sought and attained true 
simplicity of life, I know, if observation 
can teach such a thing, that what we do 
many others cannot; what they do would 
be quite impossible for us. To tell just 
how our meals are planned means that 
some of you will copy what we do, and 
that is not the right intelligent way of 
working out your own problem. 

But you have asked, and here it is—a 
bill of fare for a week in winter. Coffee, 
tea or cocoa was served at breakfast and 
the midday meal, according to individual 
taste: 


Breakfast—Sunday 
Oranges Bacon Muffins 
Midday 
Chicken Hashed in Gravy Jelly 


Baked Potatoes Boiled Onions 


Evening 
Bread and Milk 


Breakfast— Monday 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Buttered Toast Marmalade 
Midday 
Cream Tomato Soup’ Bread and Butter 


Evening 


Fish Soufflé (made with left-over cold 
. fish and potato) 


Buttered Beets Lima Beans 


Breakfast—Tuesday 


Stewed Prunes 


Dried Beef in Cream Sauce Muffins 


. Midday 
Vegetable Salad Bread and Butter 
Evening 


Chicken Soup with Rice 
Bread and Butter Baked Apples 


Breakfast— Wednesday 


Oranges Scrambled Eggs Rolls 
Midday 

French Toast Marmalade 
Evening 


Veal Cutlets 
Mashed Potatoes Stewed Tomatoes 


Breakfast—Thursday 
Griddle Cakes 
Midday 


Vegetable Soup Bread and Butter 


Evening 


Veal Stew 
Potato Cakes 


Jelly 
String Beans 


Breakfast—Friday 


Apple Sauce Bacon Muffins 


Midday 
Veal Hash with Tomato Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Evening 


Creamed Codfish 
Spinach 


Baked Potatoes 
Apple Pudding 


Breakfast—Saturday 
Codfish Hash 
Midday 
Bread and Butter 


Oranges Muffins 


Creamed Eggs 


Evening 
Boiled Corned Beef Potatoes 
Cabbage Carrots Apples 


Bread and Butter 


AT THE END OF THE YEAR MY SISTER 
- HANDED ME AN ACCOUNT 
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I picked this at random, but it is typi- 
cal, yet requires explanation which ought 
to show why I was reluctant: to give 
these facts. No one with a family of 
growing boys and girls, or with one of 
heavy eaters, could do this. Let us take 
breakfasts. It takes four oranges, seven 
slices of bacon and eight’ muffins, with 
four cups of coffee, sugar for all, but 
cream for only one, to adequately feed 
us. The muflins take one egg, flour, 
baking-powder, small amount of sugar 
and salt, and one-half to three-fourths of 
a cup of milk for the making. For Mon- 
day’s breakfast four eggs and eight or 
nine pieces of toast are used, and the 
same amounts are require@all through. 
We have all we need or wartt to eat, and 
we are far healthier than when we ate 
much more, just because it was there 
before us. 

For luncheons we most frequently 


I BEGIN with Saturday this time be- 

cause we actually do so, not alone 
because of the marketing, but we have 
our Sunday dinner Saturday night in 
order to make the work easier on Sun- 
day, Sunday is anything but a rest day 
for the housekeeper who has to cook 
three bigger, heartier meals that day 
than on any other day in the week. 
Coffee, tea, etc., are understood. 


Breakfast—Saturday 


Scrambled Eggs Muffins 


Midday 
Peach Shortcake 
Evening 


Chicken Cooked in Casserole with Little 
Onions and Carrots 

Jelly 
Boiled Rice 


Breakfast—Sunday 


String Beans 


Peaches Eggs and Bacon Rolls 


Midday 
Creamed Chicken and Rice 
New Peas Tomato Salad 
Evening 


Toasted Crackers 
Cottage Cheese Fig Marmalade 


have the soup which we used to employ 
as the first course for dinner, except that 
we are careful to make it a nourishing 
one. And there is always plenty of the 
few things we have at any one meal, but 
we are small eaters comparatively. 

On Tuesday the salad was made of left- 
over lima beans, a finely chopped onion, 
and some mayonnaise dressing not made 
with olive oil. We generally use canned 
soups with ‘“‘fixings’” and additions of 
our own, certain things we have to care- 
fully plan. Three of us have such similar 
tastes that we could have the same thing 
for breakfast each and every day.. One 
of us must be given meat with considera- 
ble frequency, and rebels against eggs as 
often as we ought to use them. For- 
tunately she likes soup. We always try 
to purchase the kind and enough fresh 
meat to recook it in some way the second 
day. This is practicing real economy. 


The Summer Bill of Fare 


Breakfast— Monday 


Poached Eggs on Toast 
Buttered Toast Marmalade 
Midday 
Broiled Tomatoes with Cream Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Evening 


Vegetable and Chicken Hash (made with 
all the left-overs) 


Peaches Cookies 


Breakfast—Tuesday 


Oatmeal Muflins 
Midday 

New Peas Bread and Butter 
Evening 


Broiled Fish New Potatoes 
Chopped Cabbage with Boiled Dressing 
Breakfast— Wednesday 

Fruit 
Scrambled Eggs 
Midday 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Bread and Butter 


Evening 
Swiss Chard 
Bread and Butter 


Breakfast —Thursday 
French Toast 


Toast 


Fish Cakes 
Creamed New Beets 


Marmalade 


We buy fowl, not young chickens, and 
cook them in the casserole in the oven. 
This not.only gives us tender meat, but 
plenty of gravy to use for the hashes and 
soups we are going to make for the sec- 
ond and third and sometimes fourth 
meals we can count on. You will remem- 
ber, we put eggs down in waterglass in 
April and May, and in these bills of fare 
the tomatoes and beets and string beans 
we canned from our own garden, and the 
apples our own trees bore. Oranges we 
purchase by the box, the marmalade we 
make ourselves, and we buy everything 
we can in quantity, because we have a 
place to keep it. 

You will note that we seldom have 
desserts. I have already told in other 
articles that we buy butter only for 
table use, that we°cook with bacon fat, 
a good butter substitute, and what we 
consider the best of the vegetable fats. 


Midday 
Vegetable Salad Bread and Butter 
Evening 
Creamed Dried Beef Baked Potatoes 
“Apple Pie 


Breakfast—Friday 


Cereal and Peaches Rolls 
Midday 
Vegetable Soup Bread and Butter 
Apple Pie 
Evening 


Macaroni with Cheese Bread and Butter 
Individual Peach Shortcake 


When you read these bills of fare, re- 
member that not once it has been said 
or intimated that you can or ought to do 
this same thing. This is merely what we 
do, and it cost us that first year the 
amount stated—$364. Some weeks it 
cost eight, niné or ten dollars; some but 
two or three in actual cash. We esti- 
mated our budget on the year’s expendi- 
tures. 

At the end of the first year, my sister 
handed me a scheduled account, which 


;read: . 


~Moneys received, $1,200. All spent— 
no more. 

Then came the items grouped: Coal— 
so much. Light and fuel—so much. 
Service—so much. Food—so much. 
Househo!ld—so much. Garden—so much. 


Next month, tn the concluding paper, I will say what we have learned about 
regulating the cost of food and planning meals 
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This lets Way 


We Wash the 
Clothes 


So Early in the Morning 


The kiddies help 
Mother by carrying 
down the clothes- 
basket as they come 
to breakfast. 


Mother gets Father 
off to business, and 
the kiddies off to 
school before she sorts 
the clothes and puts 
them to soak for 
about 30 minutes with 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 


After the house is 
straightened up and 
the dishes cleared 
away, the dirt in the 
\\—, clothes is ready to 
A | wash right out with a 


a= few light rubs. 


In the 30 minutes 
soaking Fels-Naptha 
has done the hard 
work that used to 
take Mother hours to 
do, because it makes 
hard rubbing unneces- 
She has all the 


Readers’ Problems 


sary. 
clothes on ‘the line, and lunch ready 


—_—- 


get this out? Mrs.C.V., Illinois. 


I have a nice cut-glass vinegar 
cruet but I am ashamed to use it 
because of the stain in the bottom 
of it. Can you tell me what to do to 


Put into the cruet pebbles, 
shot or beans. Fill it with a 
strong soap suds and one tea- 
spoon of soda or ammonia. Let 
it remain for an hour, shaking it 
well frequently. 


Is there something that can be 
put into water to make it softer 
for washing? I. M., Indiana. 


For softening water use four 
ounces of alcohol and one-half 


Yo 


Is there any way to take the odor 


when the kiddies get home at noon. 


UNG HOUSEKEEPER—What would you do 


of gasoline out of freshly cleaned 
garments? C. T., Oklahoma. 
Use oil of sassafras in the gaso- 
line with which you clean — 
about five drops to a quart of 
gasoline is the proportion. 


Is there anything one can do to 
sweet potatoes to make them peel 
easier? B. W., Towa. 

Before putting sweet potatoes 
in the oven, grease the skins and 
then they can be peeled without 
any waste of the potato. 


The deep pans in my fireless 


And in the after- 
noon it is a great lark 
to sprinkle down the 
clothes while Mother 
has a long rest—al- 
though she is really 
not tired; her washe 
day has been so easy. 


Fels-Naptha makes washday a half- 


ounce of ammonia. For toilet to prevent roasted meat that is to be served  ¢00Ker are beginning to rust. 

purposes add to this one dram cold from drying out and losing its flavor? What can I do to prevent this? 

SGT Beara VercL yy E[XPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER — 1 would Sot ue eels 
how To prevent the rust in deep 


We are using pecan meats on 
the cakes we make and have diffi- 
culty in removing them from their shells 
whole. What do you advise? : 
I. L., New York. 


Pour boiling water over the pecans and 
allow them to stand for a few minutes. 
Then crack them carefully and the shells 
can be removed without breaking the 
meats. ee 


Can you tell me how to make very 
smooth cake frosting? 
R. T., Massachusetts. 
Instead of rolling or pounding the 
powdered sugar, put it through the meat 


wrap it in cheesecloth while it is still 
a ; 


chopper; then pour over it a tablespoon 
of boiling water to dissolve any lumps. 
Thin this with cream or milk. 


I cannot make good gravy; it always 
gets so lumpy, and I have the same trouble 
with soups. Can you help me? 

M. W., Maine. 


Gravy, soups and thickenings of any 
sort will not be lumpy if the salt is mixed 
with the flour before wetting. Stir with 
a fork instead of a spoon. Better yet, 
use a small egg beater and the sauce will 
be perfectly smooth within two minutes. 


pans of any sort, put a few 
drops of olive or cottonseed oil 


holiday, and is just as wonderful for 
all soap-and-water household tasks as 
it is for washing clothes. 


in them after they have been used and 
brush this along the seams with a small 
brush, so that every part of the surface 
is washed with the oil. 


Please tell me how to remove grease spots 
from my kitchen floors No amount of hot 
water or hard scrubbing will do it. I do not 


-want anything that will hurt my hands. 


E. R.S., Kansas. 
Try alcohol on the spots and you will 
be surprised to find how easily they 
are removed. The small amount of it 
necessary need not touch the hands, 


spe YH Te We Ses CHe Sy 
Ea Nah we 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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--To Ward Off Children’s Coughs and Colds 


Ask for a Rubens and be 
sure that this label appears 
on the front. Don’t be mis- | “Sta *ow 


led by imitations. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants. Also Union Suits for Children 


Rubens Shirts in sizes for any age from 


All children need over the chest and 
abdomen more than some children wear. 
Note the Rubens Shirt, double thick 
in front —a million children wear it. 
Also the Rubens Union Suits for chil- 
dren. During the past 22 years 9,000,000 
mothers have proved the value of 
Rubens Shirts. They would never think 
now of raising children without it. 


It is made without buttons. There birth. Made in cotton, wool and silk., Also 
are no open laps. The shirt is adjust-  inmerino (half wool). Also in silk and wool. 
able. It goes on like a coat:~ There-was Prices run from 25¢c up. -Rubens Union Suits 


in cotton and merino... Prices 75c and up. 
Sizes from 2 to 10 years. 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct 


never a vhild’s garment more healthful 
and convenient. Try one on your baby. 
Try one of these union suits, made with where dealers can’t supply. Ask us for pic- 
only two buttons. tures, sizes and prices. (149) 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 8 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


| Have you replied to an advertisement this month? If | 
_ not, look over the list again and send for booklets, or what- | 
ever is offered. You will learn much to your advantage. Al- | 
| ways speak of Woman’s World. | 
ce | 
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Bran in 50 Ways 


Pettijohn’s Bran Foods have 
been made to meet the demands 
of physicians. They want unground 
bran because the flakes are efficient. 
They want bran foods made tempt- 
ing. And they. want a variety, so 
every meal may include-some form 
of bran food. 

More than 50 dainties can be 
made from these two products. 


Each will be delicious and effective. 
You'll like them better than white 
flour foods. Their use will mean 
constant- laxative effects, better 
spirits, better days. It will also 
mean an ample supply of minerals 
in which bran is rich and white 
flour is deficient. That means bet- 
ter nourishment. Let one week’s 
use convince you. 


0, Pn ¥_ Breakfast Food 5% vte# 

ettijo 125 luscious flakes, hiding 25 per cent un- 

é ground bran. A breakfast dainty. Per 
EE package, 15 cents. 

Two Bran Foods Pettijohn’s Flour °:'°"; 


25 per cent special bran, largely in flake 
form. Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 
Per package, 25 cents. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Chicago 


Your Name and Photograph 
ona PENNANT! 


A PREMIUM— 


And what premium could be 
so novel as this—for decora- 
; tion of bedroom, parlor or den; it’s really 
clever, catchy and unusual. 
Your photo, or your friend’s or relative’s, is enlarged on fine sateen 
ri and stitched on pennant with felt ribbon border; and ‘the letters of your name: (up ° 

3 to ten letters) are also stitched on the heavy university felt. The result is simply beautiful. 
Send good, clear photo. It will be returned unharmed. Write plainly the name you wish on pennant. 

This lovely premium GIVEN for three 1-year subscriptions for Woman’s Wortp at 35c each, or one new 

4 year subscription at $1.00, and 20¢ extra. 


140 More Premiums that YOU Want! 


Get the pennant right away—it’s a dandy. And 
write for our NEW PREMIUM CATALOG—now 
ready. 

Get almost anything you want that’s attractive 
for personal wear and use, or for the home, by spend- 
ing a few pleasant hours now and then introducing 
Woman’s Wortp to friends and neighbors. No 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CO., Ine. 


107 SOUTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 


magazine attracts people and wins their subscrip- 
tions so easily. Wearing apparel, fine jewelry, 
lovely things for the home, toys, holiday and 
birthday gifts—all yours for so little effort! 


Ask for Catalog No. 17, and begin at once to 
get many beautiful things like the above pennant. 


Premium Department 


| vanilla extract, 


Variations in Salt Pork _— 


Suggestions That Will 


be Welcomed at This 


Particular Season 


It is not of course intended that the dishes given here should be eaten 
on successive days. The purpose is to show how the same 
articles of food can be varied in cooking so 
as to be always appetizing—Editor. 


EpirorR WoMAN’S WORLD. 

The article written by Isabel Bevier 
on variety in cooking a few months age 
particularly appealed to me, for I have 
been a crank on the subject of variety in 
cooking for a good many years. In her 
article she gives menus for twelve din- 
ners, using the same meat, vegetables 
and fruit, but it is sometimes out of the 
question, especially on a farm, for peo- 


I. 
Baked Potatoes, Fried Salt Pork, Milk 
Gravy, Fried Onions, White Bread, 
Blackberry Pie. 


Il. 


Potatoes. (boiled with skins on) Salt 
Pork Fritters, Creamed Onions. Gra- 
ham Bread, Blackberry Flummery. 


III. 
Vegetable Soup of Potatoes, Onions 
and Salt Pork (all chopped), Blackberry 
Dumplings, Croutons. 


TV. 
Fried Potatoes and Onions, Boiled 
Salt Pork, Corn Bread, Blackberry 
Steamed Pudding. 


V. 
Boiled Salt Pork, with Potatoes and 
Onions cooked whole with it. Graham 
Gems, Blackberry Shortcake. 


WES 


Shepherd’s Pie (potatoes, onions and 
salt pork cut into. cubes, boiled, gravy 
thickened, crust on top), Cornstarch 
Pudding with Blackberry Sauce. 


ple to even get apples or beef, common 
as they are. Salt pork is used much 
more than beef, and onions are also a 
standby. Blackberries can be picked in 
the fields and woods, therefore are 
cheaper than apples. I am _ sending 
twelve dinner menus made from salt 
pork, potatoes, onions and blackberries, 
just to show what can be done by way of 
variety. Mrs. J: AaB 


NG AE 


Hash (cold boiled pork, potatoes and 
onions chopped, seasoned and baked), 
Toast, Blackberry Cobbler. 


VIII. . 
Escalloped Potatoes with Slices of Salt 
Pork in them, Buttered Onions, White 
Muflins, Blackberry Jelly. 


19.4 
Creamed Potatoes, Salt Pork Cro- 


quettes, Raw Sliced Onions, Steamed 
Corn Bread, Blackberry lritters. 


X. 
Potato Salad with Onions, Cold Sliced 
Salt Pork with Catsup, Baking Powder 
Biscuits, Blackberry Bread Pudding. 


XI. , 

Potatoes roasted in oven with Slices 
of Salt Pork over them, Stuffed Onions, 
Corn Meal Biscuits, Blackberry Sauce. 


XII. 

Parsley Potatoes, Salt Pork freshened 
in milk and fried, like pork chops, 
Steamed Onions, Johnny Cake, Black- 
berry Cottage Pudding. 


% 
Good Cakes for Holiday Times 


White Cake 


INGREDIENTS — One-half cup butter, 
one and one-half cups sugar, one-half 
cup milk, two and one-half cups flour, 
three tablespoons baking. powder, whites 
of six eggs, one-half teaspoon flavoring. 

Cream the butter and add the sugar 
to it gradually. Beat well. Add a little 
milk, then a little flour till all is used; 
sift the baking powder with the last 
one-half cup of flour. Add the flavoring 
and fold in the whites of the eggs, beaten 
stiff. Do not beat after the whites are 
added. To make these cakes use pastry 
flour and confectioner’s sugar free from 
lumps. The flour is sifted first, then 
dipped carefully into the measuring cup 
and leveled. If bread flour is used, it re- 
quires two level tablespoons less. 


Cup Cakes You Will Like 


INGREDIENTS—One pint of sugar, two- 
thirds cup of butter or other shortening, 
one-half pint of milk, four eggs, three and 
one-fourth cups of flour, four teaspoons of 
baking-powder and one-fourth teaspoon 
of powdered mace. 

Cream the shortening and sugar to- 
gether thoroughly, add the eggs well 
beaten, and the milk, flour, baking- 
powder and mace. Beat for a minute and 
divide into greased individual tins and 
bake from fifteen to twenty minutes in a 
quick oven. These cakes may be frosted. 


Almond Macaroons are Party Cakes 


INGREDIENTS—Three teacups of 
ground almonds, two cups of sugar, one 
and one-half tablespoons of rice flour, six 
whites of eggs, one-half teaspoon of al- 
mond extract, one-half teaspoon of 
six blanched almonds 
and a few sheets of wafer paper. 

Mix the almonds, sugar and rice flour 
in a basin. Add the whites of eggs, and 
beat the mixture with a wooden spoon for 
ten minutes, or until it becomes quite 


white. It must bea soft mixture, but not 
so much so that it loses its shape when 
molded. Add the extracts, and put the 
mixture into a forcing bag with a plain 
tube. Lay the wafer paper on a baking- 
tin, force out the mixture to about the 
size of a silver dollar, put a few thinly 
shredded almonds on the top of each, and 
bake in a moderately hot oven twenty- 
«five minutes. Lift them off the tin when 
cold, and break off the uneven edge of the 
wafer paper. If you haven’t bag and tube, 
shape mixture the size of walnuts, place 
well apart, and flatten down slightly. 


A Good Seed Cake 


INGREDIENTS—T wo cups of flour, three- 
fourths of a cup of shortening, one ounce 
of caraway seeds, one cup of sugar, six 
eggs and one teaspoon grated lemon rind. 

Beat the shortening and sugar to a 
cream, beat the yolks of the eggs and two 
of the whites together, add these alter- 
nately with the sifted flour to the butter 
and sugar, and beat thoroughly; add the 
caraway seeds, lemon rind- and the 
remainder of the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. Turn the mixture 
into a cake-tin lined with well greased 
paper and bake in.a moderate oven for 
one and one-half hours. 


Old-Fashioned Sponge Cake 


INGREDIENTS—Six large eggs, one and 
one-half cups of sugar, one and one-half 
cups of flour and the grated rind and 
strained juice of one lemon. 

Separate the yolks from the whites of 
the eggs. Beat up the whites stiff but not 
dry. Beat the yolks and sugar until light, 
then add the whites and beat the mixture 
until very light and thick. Then add the 
grated rind and juice of the lemon and 
fold in the flour, which has been sifted 
four times. Turn into a greased and 
floured cake-tin and bake in a moderate 
oven for forty-five minutes. The secret of 
the success of this cake is in the beating. 


Comfort in the Bedroom 
Some Things the Bride Bought 


ILLIE MERCER, the chum of 
my maiden days in Broughton, 
had promised Jack Wilson that 

she’d be Mrs. Jack, and it was time to 
choose the furnishings for a cozy five- 
room cottage. 

“And, Peggy,’ Milly begged, as soon 
as she had told me her wonderful news, 
“vou'll leave baby with his 
grandmother and help me 
shop, won’t you?” 

“Tf shell agree,’ I as- 
sented. ‘‘Now let’s talk 


> 


over what you 
want and how 
much you can 


spend and plan 
out our campaign 
before we invade 
the stores.” 
“Well, Ive nothing 
yet except my linens and 
lingerie and T’ll’ need 
equipment for living- 
room, dining-room, kit- 
chen and two bedrooms.”’ 
“You are like most 
brides, who begin by 
getting beautiful things 
for the parlor, I fear, and 
economizing upon the 
bedrooms if the money 
runs out,” I laughed. 
“Here is some advice better than you 


THE RUG FASTENER 


THE BED SLIDE 


can get at any bargain counter, for it is 


entirely free: begin with your bedrooms, 
follow with the kitchen, for these are 
most important to the comfort of your 
home life, then buy a few of the most 
essential articles for the living and din- 
ing-rooms and add to them later as your 
income grows. Neither a housekeeper 
nor a business man can have an efficient 
and happy day without a comfortable 
night’s sleep. We spend a third of our 
lives sleeping, to relax and recuperate 
for the living or waking hours.” 


od FS ME have a pencil and paper, 
quick, Peggy, while I write your 
wisdom!’ my guest responded. 

“And come upstairs to my bedroom 
lll we plan yours,” I suggested. “Please 
observe,” 
low rocker, ‘“‘that you did not trip over 
any of these small rugs.’ 

“True enough; but why?” 

“Baby had a bad fall once, when the 
rug slid beneath 
him, and Charles 


I began, settling Milly in a 


———S SS 


mattress there is, cotton felt. I find it 
very satisfactory. Do not try to econo- 
mize by getting the bargain-day mat- 
tress of excelsior or cotton waste.” 

““Now the springs,” I continued, lift- 
ing the mattress, ‘‘are absolutely essen- 
tial to comfort. Economize on the cost 
of the bed frame, if you must, for an iron 
frame finished in enamel is both durable 
and pretty, but get springs that are really 
springy and that will keep their form. I 
like these springs also because of a novel 
feature. They havea raised edge at each 
side and this keeps the mattress from 
slipping out of place. 


‘ ‘NOW WATCH me move the bed out 
from the wall. Do you miss the 
squeak of the old casters? Look at the 
polished floor and you can see that it is 
not marred. The first year I lived here I 
found the floor badly scratched by my 
old rolling casters. When I discovered 
the trouble I bought a set of metallic bed 
slides for every bed in the house. They 
do not roll. Instead, they glide. The 
bases are of highly polished metal and 
they move 
as easily 
over the 
rugs as over 
my revar- 
nished 
floors.” 
While I 
tea bk eds 
my guest 
‘Diss isl y: 
scribbled 
memoranda 


A COTTON-FELT MATTRESS IS 
VERY SATISFACTORY 


THE BEDSPRING HAS SIDE GUARDS 


about these bedroom comforts and that 

afternoon, upon our shopping excursion, 
ae purchased duplicates of my comfort- 
able furnishings for “‘the house that Jack 
and Jill built.” 

“Show us those new, inexpensive rugs 
that are washable,” Milly de- 
manded of the salesman who at- 


said something 
when he _ tripped 
over one in the dark 
one night, so I 
hunted around and 
found some rug fas- 
teners to attach to 
the floor. A hinged, 
pronged section 
holds the rug, yet 


THE RUGS WERE INEXPENSIVE 
AND VERY PRETTY 


permits that it be lifted for cleaning.” 

“T’m glad I came in the morning while 
your bed was still airing. Take it to 
pieces, please, Peggy, and give me a 
lesson on beds.” 

“Feel this mattress,” I commanded, 
assuming my. old school-ma’am voice. 
“Notice that it is very elastic and not a 
bit uneven or lumpy after five years’ use. 
A good hair mattress will last a lifetime, 
with proper renovation, but it costs 
twenty-five to seventy-five dollars, so I 
invested in the best moderate-priced 


THE CONVEX CURTAIN ROD 


tended us at the furniture store. 
We found them to be of excep- 
tionally pretty designs in any 
soft coloring that would be re- 
quired to harmonize with the 
color scheme of a room. In ap- 
pearance they remind one of 
heavy oilcloth or linoleum, but 
the backing is of a different prep- 
aration. They are heavy enough 
to lie flat and smooth and are 
easily dusted with a polish mop, 
or wiped with a damp cloth. 
Mistress Milly chose two gray 
ones for one bedroom, one small 
one to place before her dresser 
and a longer one beside the bed. 
Her second bedroom is to have a 
rose-colored rug of room size. 


CURTAINS 


WERE OF 66 QNE WHO has her eyes open 
SUN-FAST, can always learn something 
WASHABLE new, can’t she?” I asked my com- 

COTTON panion when I heard her exclaim- 

FABRIC 


ing over some new curtain rods a 
little later. The salesman showed 
us rods that were new to me, for 
they are curved and make the 
drapery curtains hang very 
gracefully. The future Mrs. Jack or- 
dered gilt finish for her colored draperies 
and white rods for the white curtains. 

“You know pretty curtains add so 
much to the attractiveness of a room,” 
Milly explained, for she lingered long 
in the drapery section, For the gray 
bedroom she chose madras net already 
made up with a dainty lace edge. The 
rose bedroom was allowed draperies of 
sun-fast, washable cotton fabric which 
had all the beauty of silk in its glossy fin- 
ish, Two tones of rose made the pattern. 


Information about any of the articles mentioned in these col- 
umns will be sent by the Household Department, Woman’s World. 


~ fo skin ar 


natural beauty 
id hair. 


Resinol Soap is not only un- 
usually cleansing and softening, 
but its regular use gives to 
the skin and hair that matvra/ 
_ beauty of perfect health which 
even the best of cosmetics can 

only imitate. Pimples, redness 
_and roughness disappear, and 

in a very short time the com-. 
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you where to get them. 
in Woman’s World. 


DON’T Pay y two PRICES 
HOOSIER. %2"22.FREE 


To try in your own home for 30 days. 
Show your friends, Freight paid by 
us. Send it back at our expense if you 
do not want to keep it. You can buy 
the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
new improvements absolutely surpass 
anything ever produced. Save enough 
on a single stove to buy your winter's 
fuel All HOOSIER 
STOVES Guaranteed 
for Years. Send postal 
today for large FREE. 
Catalogue, showing large 
assortment to select from. 


No Obligations 


) HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
» 332 State St., Marion, Ind. 


Let Us.Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phonograph 


on Free Trial 


right to your own home. En- 
tertain your family and your 
friends. Send it back at our 
expense if you don’t want to 
keep it. A few dollars a 

month now pays for a gen- 

uine_ Edison at Rock-Bot- 
tom prices and without even 

interest on monthly payments. 

Send today for our beautiful Free 
Edison Catalog. A postal or a letter is 

enough. But send it atonce. Write today. 


F. K. Babson, Edison het ne Distributors, 
3011 Edison Block Chicago, Illinois 


“WY Wr 
west Grove sos 


A beautiful book describing wouder/ful bargains in choice 
roses. Also Cannas, Phlox and other plants, shrubs and bulhs; 
splendid stock and at great concessions from usual prices. 
You can't afford to miss this. A copy_/vee for the asking. 
WEST GROVE ROSE CO., Box 115, West Grove, Pa. 
ate Bh Alam ttt actin lint Eecrimiest leben talented Minaatel Ss 


If you are attracted by an advertisement in this maga- 
zine and your store doesn’t keep the goods, write to the 
manufacturer direct and he will either send them or tell 
Say you saw the advertisement 
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“DON'T SHOUT” 


“TY hear you. I on hear now 
as well as an REY 


With the MORL 
Q PHONE. I’ve a pair in 
AY my ears now, but they are invyis 
ible. I would not know I had 
them in myself, only that I hear 
all right. 

“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears. what 

glasses are to the eyes. 
Invisible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ail- 
just it.”"*| Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


There is the same marked differ- 
ence between fresh Olive Oil and 


ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


For Children and Adults 


Physicians and Surgeons recommend 
them. No child should learn to walk without. 
Highest testimonials. Best appliance in the 
world tor weak, sprained or deformed ankles. 


MOTHERS! Send for Free Bookict 


R. H. GOLDEN, Dept. 1, South Norwalk, Conn, 


The 
Ideal Magazine 


Combination 


Plain and Fancy Needlework 
and Woman’s World 


90 Cents 


cae ea 


Both Magazines, 
One Full Year, Only 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


with ils two million subscribers, may be justly 
called the favorite among all the woman’s publi- 
cations. While its subscription price is moderate, 
the quality of its contents puts it in a class with 
the magazines that cost very much more. The most 
famous writers in the country contribute to its pages, 
well-known artists supply the illustrations, and the 
many departments are conducted by experts nation- 
ally known. It is the only low-priced magazine in 
the first rank. 


PLAIN AND FANCY 


NEEDLEWORK 


presents each month the latest and best ideas in all 
branches of needlework. Special designs in Knitting, 
Crocheting, Tatting, Netting, Drawn Work, Cut 
Work, Embroidery, ete., will be prepared by experts. 
Lessons in Sewing will be a feature, and the various 
points in Dressmaking will be taken up in a series of 
articles. The fashion department is notable for its 
excellence, and’ all the styles shown may be easily 
made at home by the use of Woman’s World pat- 
terns, which cost only Ten Cents each. 
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Womans World Magazine Co. 


107 South Clinton Street Chicago 


Major and Minor Explained 
(Studies in Music) 
By RUDOLF VON LIEBICH 


Dr. von Liebich will gladly answer any questions, provided 
you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


also expresses life’s wonderful vari- 

ety. In some respects all our lives 
are the same; we all live by breathing, 
eating and by communicating with our 
fellow creatures. But in other ways our 
lives are widely different. This differ- 
ence, variety or diversity of life is 
echoed in our music; one of the simplest 
means by which music attains a similar 
variety or diversity lies in the fact that 
it has two alphabets, unlike language, 
which has but one. One of these alpha- 
bets, called the major scale, you now 
know thoroughly if you have studied 
these lessons thoughtfully. The other 
alphabet is called the minor scale and it 
will be explained thoroughly in this and 
succeeding lessons. 

Some well known compositions in the 
minor mode‘are these: the first part of 
the “‘Miserere”’ from Verdi’s opera Il 
Trovatore. The beginning and ending of 
Chopin’s Funeral March. Every gen- 
uine death march is written mostly in 
minor, as is for instance Beethoven’s 
best known funeral march. Arthur 
Foote’s Irish Folk-Song begins in the 
minor mode and in “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” the words ‘‘rosebud is nigh” 
are set to minor music. 


G20 music expresses our lives it 


The Forms cf the Minor Scale. 


S YOU know, the major scale can’ be 
sung or played in but one way; it is 
the same in all keys. The minor scale 
can be-started on the same keynote four 
times and sung or played in four different 
ways. In order to keep these four ways 
distinct in our minds each one of them 
has been. given a special name and the 
easiest way to write this scale is called 
the Aeolian minor. Since this kind of 
minor scale is the easiest to find on the 
piano, it is also. the easiest to play. 

Any tune made up of the major scale 
can be sung also in the minor scale. To 
make this quite clear, play or sing the 
notes following. Let capital C stand for 
middle C, the 4th C of the piano. Let 
small c stand for the 5th C on the piano. 


£ D Cc EF DAG oe A'S 

There’s where my heart is turning ever 
G E (OS id) D G 
There’s where the old folks stay 


You have sung 13 notes of this tune 
and, because you used the notes of the 
scale of C major with an ending on C 
(called a “‘complete cadence”), musi- 
cians would say “you have played, or 
sung the second phrase in C major.” 
Now note the difference and listen care- 
fully when you play it or sing it in A 
minor instead of in C major. Play or 
sing this, starting on middle C. Now, 
capital A stands for the 4th A (the 22d 
white key) and small a stands for the 
5th A—the 29th white key. 


Cc joy ag Gt BA ser PF a 

There’s where my heart is turning ever 
E G At OG B A 
There’s where the old folks stay 


In this second performance, you have 
used the A minor scale to make up your 
tune. 

How to Find It 


WE HAVE already found that when 

we. number the major seale from 
left to right and run through two oc- 
taves, we must use the numbers 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 1,2, 3, 4 5, G6, 7.28; mi order to 
give the same number to two keys of the 
same name. Thus, in the C major scale 
every D must be numbered “2”; every 
E must be numbered “3,” and so on. If 
now you start from the 6th note of the 
scale and play the numbers 6, 7, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, you have played the Aeolian 
minor scale of A. -6 is A, 7 is B, 1 is C, 
2 is D, 3 is E, 4 is-F, 5 is G and 6 is A in 
this new scale, derived from its sister- 
scale, C major. But when we consider 


it as an independent scale, apart from its 
relationship to the C major scale, we | 
may number it 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, -7; 8. - 
Then, in the A minor scale 1 is A, 2 is B, 
3 is C, 4 is D, 5 is E, 6 is F, 7 is G and 
A is 8 or 1 as before. It is from this, 
scale that you made up your second per- 
formance of part of “Old Folks at 
Home.” 


The Different Forms 


T° MAKE it clear from the start what is 
meant by the different forms of the 
minor scale, let us now play and sing the . 
A minor scale in four different ways. 
Each form is yo its own name. 
Aeolian: . 3B, C, Dy Eee aGeeae 
pepe eee ‘A 15 fees Gem B E, F; Gk, A 
Melodic: A, B, C, D, E, F#, G#, A. 
Hungarian: A, B, C, Dd, E, F, G#, A. 
All that this means is that, in modern 
music, the A minor scale is actually sung. 


or played in each one of these four differ-~ — 


ent ways. . All these ways of singing or 
playing the minor scales make, collect- 
ively, with the chords built from them,” 
the minor mode. When a song or a 
piece of music is made up of notes or 
chords derived from such minor scales, 
we say that it is written in the minor 
mode. When a song or piece of music is 
made up of the major scale notes and its 
chords, we say that it is written in the 
major mode. . Many songs which begin 
and end in the major mode have a mea- 


“sure or a phrase or some part of a phrase 


in minor. Many songs which begin and 
end in the minor mode have some part 
or phrase in major. _ 
As an instance, you may remember a 
song printed in Woman’s WorLpD in ~— 
March, 1914, called “A Fairy Tale.” . 
Though the beginning and the ending of 


this song is made of the F major scale, - 


yet it has also several measures made 
from the minor scale which you can de- 
rive from the F major scale. Do the .. 
same thing with the F major scale which . - 
you did with the C major scale. Count 
from note six of one octave to note six of 
the next octave, and you get this result: 
D,.E; F;,G, A, Bb. GD. ; 

Notice that the word ‘‘our’’ and the 
word ‘“‘we”’ are each sung to two notes. 


A Bpe}*DECB> =A CA 
With our wings we keep away 


In the short hymn tune given below, 
lines 1 and 4 are in the A minor scale; 
lines 2 and 3 are in the C major scale. 


a 


The God of A-bram praise, 


And . God of love. 


The old song ‘“‘When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home Again, Hurrah! Hur- 
rah!” is entirely made up of the minor 
scale, excepting only the last two words. . 
quoted here: “Hurrah! Hurrah!’ 

Now, practice singing these minor |. 
scales in the Aeolian form: 

E, .F, G, A, BCD le: 

B, C#, D, BE, Ft G, Ay B. 

F#, G#, A; B, C#, D, E, F#. 

D;, E-F,.G, A, Bb, GsD: 

G;.A, Bb, €, Di Eb) FG: 

C, D, Eb, F, G, Ab, Bb, C. 

The rest of the Aeolian minor scaies 
you should find for yourself with the 
system given in ‘‘How to Find It.” 


Next month we will examine the harmonic form of the minor seale and. 
give some songs or tunes written in this form of the minor scales 


Selling from the Farm by Mail 


Enterprising Women who are Successful in Parcel-Post Marketing 


H E NEW ‘“Farm-to He nt 9 0 0 9 tt 0 9 0 1 0 —— re —— 
table” service recently | 
| 


placed in operation in 
thirty-five of our biggest cit- 
ies has brought a new era for 
many women on the farm. 
It has put them in touch with 
city housewives and varied 
the sameness of their daily | 
routine. It has enabled them 
tomake a little pocket-money i 
out of that extra supply of | 
eggs and those _ preserved 
fruits, jellies and jams for | 
which the farmer’s wife is ; 
quite famous. Some ener- | 
getic women have established 
little businesses all their own, 
with a list of city customers who are 
eager to buy all that can be sent them. 


Eggs and Other Things 


sey Ou WILL find that more eggs go 

through the par- 
cel post,” said a post- 
‘office man to me the 
other day, “‘than any 
other product of the 
farm. Eggs are the 
most difficult things 
we have to handle, yet 
the actual amount of 
breakage is very small 
indeed.” 

This official had just 
come from some of 
the cities where the 
amount of perishable 
matter sent through 
the parcel post is the 
greatest. He had been 
in Washington, D. C., 
where nearly a hun- 
dred woman producers 
are supplying the city 
housewives with farm 
goods. Each day near- 
ly six hundred pack- 
ages of this character 
arereceived from farm- 
ing communities for 
householders at the national capital. This 
postoffice man had been in Chicago, 
where during three months of win- 
ter the daily average was five hundred 
and fifty-eight packages of food products, 
flowers, seeds and vegetables. 

This ‘‘farm-to-table’’ service means 
simply this: The*Government wants to 
help the men and women on the farm sell 
what they produce, in an advantageous 
way. The principal postmasters, for 
the past year or more, have been issuing 
lists of farmers and their goods, and dis- 
tributing such lists among the residential 
neighborhoods of the city. -The house- 
wives particularly have been quick to 


take up buying by parcel post, so that. 


they may save a little in the cost of the 
foods, and, on the other hand, the farm- 
er’s wife has fared particularly well, and 
her only difficulty has been to keep up 
with the demand. 


Some of the Examples 


LET US for the moment glance over 


the field and see how some women 
are selling, 
some of the staples produced on the 
farm. - It can be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that there are hundreds 
of instances of this kind in the im- 
mediate vicinity of all the large cities 
carrying on this work. But a few 


examples will suffice—they are typical 


of others: 

A farmer’s wife at Ford, Va., a little 
town of two hundred people, about a 
hundred miles from Washington, de- 
veloped her output so that she could 
offer ten varieties of goods. These in- 
cluded poultry, turkey, eggs, tomato 
catsup, turnips, sweet potatoes, pork 
hams, sausage, backbone or chine, and 
butter. After her goods had been listed 
in the Washington bulletins, she re- 
ceived a number of inquiries, which she 


answered promptly. She tried to make: 


her prices reasonable and her business 

succeeded beyond her fondest hopes. 
There is a woman at Waldrop, Va., 

whose entire output was taken up by 


the other. 


THE AVERAGE FARMER'S WIFE 
1S DOING VERY WELL IN SELLING HER 
PRODUCTS THROUGH THE 
PARCEL POST 


. shipped by parcel post, 


through the parcel post,- 


_ Wives. 


The extension of the parcel-post system 
and the recent increase in the weight allow- 
ance has had a decided effect in stimulating 
the exchange of commodities between producer 
and consumer, the farm and garden products 
going out on the one side and currency on 
This article deals not in generali- 
lies, but tells how a number of bright, energetic 
women have solved that most difficult problem 
—how to make money at home.—Editor. 
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customers who came to her through the 
postal bulletins: “I have furnished five 
families with eggs,”’ she said recently, in 
telling her experiences, “‘and three with 
vegetables and poultry, for the past three 
months. I find the parcel post very satis- 
factory. Baskets seem 
to carry better than 
any other way, and if 
eggs are put in card- 
board containers and 
then placed in a bas- 
ket with vegetables, 
they go without dan- 
ger of breaking. I 
have had to leaye but- 
ter, eggs and poultry 
off the list, because 
the families I now 
supply take it all.” 

Mrs. M. R. Crans- 
ston, who lives on one 
of the rural free deliv- 
ery routes near New 
Brunswick, N. J., last 
summer had a quan- 
tity of fine white 
cherries, which she 
decided to sell by 
parcel post. She listed 
her offerings in the 
Washington bulletins 
and put the fruit up 
in hali-bushel baskets, 
for which she charged $1.50, postpaid. 
This arrangement proved most satis- 
factory to herself and those with whom 
she did business. 

In Quarryville, Pa., there is a farmer’s 
wife, who has quite a large apiary. 
She listed the honey in ‘the Washington 
bulletins, and inquiries began to come 
in. It was not long before she had to 
beg the postmaster to discontinue list- 
ing her honey, for she could supply no 
more. 

Take the case of the Mount Jackson, 
Va., woman, who specializes in butter. 
Her orders during one 
week were for forty- 
seven pounds which 
made it necessary. for 
her to buy cream from 
other farms. Of the 
hundreds of pounds 


she never had a dis- 
satisfied customer. Five 
people in Washington 
and the proprietor of 
a Southern -hotel did 
business with her, to 
their mutual  satisfac- 
tion, though she had 
never met any of them 
personally. 
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Articles in Variety 


"THESE egg-and-but- 

ter instances are so 
common it is scarcely 
worth while to mention 
others. Let us look over 
the. postoffice lists for 
less familiar eatables 
offered by.the farmers’ 
Pine needle pillows at forty cents 
each were a tempting novelty sold by a 
woman in Louisa, Va. Jellies at fifteen 
cents a glass and home-made pickles at 
twenty-five cents a quart were sold by 
Mrs. L. D. Swart at Ashburn, Va. Kief- 
fer pears, walnuts, hickory nuts and 
apple cider were included in. the rather 
miscellaneous assortment of food sold 


KIEFFER PEARS, WALNUTS, 
HICKORY NUTS AND APPLE CIDER 
WERE AMONG THE MISCEL- 
LANEOUS COLLECTION 


ve 


through the mails by Mrs. 
W. B. Doak, of Clifton Sta- 
tion, Va., while other women 
were selling dahlia roots at 
five cents a piece, walnuts 
by the gallon and winesap 
apples by the barrel. 

In Washington, D. C., the 
Housekeepers’ Alliance took 
up the matter of parcel-post 
marketing, testing out a 
number of the producers who 
had listed themselves in the 
postmasters’ bulletins. Each 
member of the club was 
asked to give her personal 
experience with each seller, 
and the organization pre- 
pared a selected list of its own, made 
up chiefly of woman producers, who 
had as a matter of actual record been 
found most reliable. One of the interest- 
ing statements on this list was that of 
Mrs. Allen L. Fowler, in the rural dis- 
tricts of Annapolis, Md. Specializing in 
preserved fruits and jellies, she secured a 
great number of orders from the free pub- 
licity which she thus received. 

There is a Miss M. E. Lucas at Ehart, 
Va., who is a specialist in evergreens and 
floral bulbs and seeds. By placing her 
wares before the general public, through 
the postal bulletins, she secured pur- 
chasers for evergreens and shade tree 
striplings, evergreen wreaths, hardy 
vines and bulbs, narcissus bulbs and the 
like. When the Christmas season ap- 
proached she lost no time in securing the 
Government’s help in selling a whole col- 
lection of fancy work which she had pre- 
pared in advance of the holidays. Here 
are some of the things which she sold by 
parcel post, all being listed in the Wash- 
ington bulletins: Silk pincushions, 
ladies’ white satin holly ribbon work 
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bags, silk four-in-hand ties, dressed 
dolls, sofa pillows, _comb-and-brush 
trays, laundry bags, hand-made novel- 


ties and ladies’ crocheted handkerchief 
bags. Other women also were alert 
to seize their opportunity for quick 
sales. Mrs. S. W. Cooley of Middle- 
town, Va., sold bittersweet, whitemani 
ferns and zebra grass, for Christmas 
decorations, and all the others got orders 
for some of their things. 


How the Government Helps 


THE FACILITIES for conducting a 

mail-order business of this sort right 
on the farm are being improved every 
month by the Government. Perishable 
matter, for instance, is separated from 
the rest of the parcel post in the mail 


cars, and shelves are provided for the egg . 


packages to save them 
from rough handling. 
When they arrive in the 
city -postoffices, food 
parcels are given swilt 
delivery. 

One of the chief diffi- 
culties of the mail-order 
business—lor it is noth- 
ing more or less than 
that—is locating cus- 
tomers. This the Gov- 
ernment does without 
charge, through this 
system of producers’ 
bulletins.- There can be 
no doubt that the de- 
mand among the city 
people for farm pro- 
ducts “direct from the 
farm” is very great; in 
fact, the supply is less 
than the demand. That 
means new opportunity 
every day for the woman 
on the farm who gets 
full use out of- the par- 
cel post. 

Another difficulty. is 
that of containers for sending farm 
products through the mails safely. The 
Department of Agriculture has given 
much thought to this problem, and 
has issued numerous bulletins on the 
subject, which may be secured for the 
asking by addressing the Bureau of 
Markets in that department at Washing- 
ton, DEG: Aucusta B. Topp. 
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Six year 
Deming, New Mexico, came to 
the McLain Sanitarium Nov. 25, 
1913, with a deformed foot and 
limb as a result of Infantile Par- 
alysis. 
spine and body frequently occur 
from the same cause. 
be accomplished in such cases at 
this Institution is shown in the 


Children 


rippled 


old Marlen Ohman, 


Deformities of the limbs, 


What may 


pictures and the mother’s letter which follows : 


“All our friends think it simply wonderful that Marlen’s 
foot and leg are perfectly straight, and that he has such 


good use of it. 


y< 


too 
child could know of your Sanitarium 


How thankful I am that I learned of 
yur Sanitarium and its wonderful results before it was 
late. I wish every mother who has a crippled 
and its great 


work—and be persuaded to take her child there.” 


MRS. CHARLES OHMAN 


Box 216, Deming, New Mexico. 


+ 


Fo veancorrnecestemmea tennessee 


The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private In- 
stitution devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of Club Feet, 
Infaatile Paralysis, Spinal Dis- 
eases and Deformities, Hip Dis- 
ease, Diseases of the Joints, Bow 
Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, 
especially as found in children 
and young adults: Our book, 
“‘Deformities and Paralysis’’— 
also “ Book of References’’ con- 
taining testimonials, sent free. 

The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
998 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Have you replied to an 
advertisement this month? 
If not, look over the list 
again and send for booklets, 
or whatever is offered. You 
will learn much that is to 
your advantage. Always 
speak of Woman’s World, 
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DO YOu KNOW THE ANSWER? 


How does she keep her complexion so adorably 


smooth and 


velvety—so free from blemish? The 


answer is known to millions of constant enthusiastic 


B users 0 


f LABLACHE, the 


dainty, invisible, adherimg 
a 


face powder for 


nd delicately perfumed + 
dis- 


criminating ‘ women. 
Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 


ferous, Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 


by mail, 


Over two 


million ‘boxes sold & 


annually, 


Send 10c. 


for a sample boz. 


EF 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


rench Perfumers, Dept. 49 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. “> 


Deafness 
Mastered 


To every mother or prospective mother who 
sends 10 cents for EV ERY MOTHER'S BABY 
BOOK, containing 64 pages of most valuable 
information, I will send, without charge, by 
return prepaid parcel post, in plain wrap- 
per, my Complete Baby Pattern Outfit—Cap, 
Coat, 
Sacque — with full directions for making, 
samples of materials, quantitv ge etc. 
DDRESS 


The day of imperfect > 

hearing is past. Science rivals nature in the mar- 
velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, thin receiver model 
—the world’s greatest hearing device. It ‘transmits 
sound without blur. Write today for our 15 days’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is the only scientific instrument for 


the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees 
of sound, every range of tone of the ae ee 

i Our free book is a high- 
Write for Free Book pee oe treatise on 
deafness, Write for it today--learn all about 
our 15 days’ free trial offer and lew direct 
laboratory price. If convenient to New York 
eall for demonstration. 


MEARS EAR PHONE Co. 
Desk 3011 45 W. 34th St., N.Y. 


Sells on sight. Instant hit: in every 
home. Smith, Ohio, sold 38 one day. 
Profit $19.00. All metal bread and 
pastry board and rolling pin. 
Can't rust, absorb dirt or disease 


erms, Lasts lifetime. Endorsed 
y Sos anger elope 

gents get good appointments, 
Make Big 


yNI 


Dress, Negligee, Kimono, Petticoat, 


MRS, ROSENA HILL, 70 - 35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Beauty Seeker 


By JEANNE LA PLACE 


Mme. La Place will answer requests for individual advice which 
are accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope 


A Little Talk That Will Help You 


To Have Attractive Hands 
admire 


O YOU 
pretty hands? It is simply.a 


question of whether you care 
enough about your personal appearance 
to spend a little thought and time on it; 
if you do, you can have them yourself. 
Now that the cold weather is here, it 
is. somewhat harder to keep the hands 
soft and white, and so a few precau- 
tionary measures must be observed. 
Be especially careful to dry your hands 
thoroughly whenever you wipe them; 
if not, they will chap. A splendid lotion, 
and one that is very soothing, is made 
of the clear pulp of bitter. almond oil 
and linseed-meal. ».Mix the two to a-fine 
paste and rub in. gently. Then rinse 
in a solution of benzoin, using one part 
of the tincture to sixteen parts of 


other women’s 


hot water. Dry your hands carefully 
and apply pow- 
der. Or, if you 
do not wish to 
have this made 
up, you can ob- 
tain a good salve 
from the drug- 
gist. It is well to 
rub the hands 


with a little oil be- this or give yo 
fore going out and 
again on return- 
ing to the warmth 
of the house be- 
fore putting them 
in water, 

Though the 
shape of each person’s hands is more or 
less permanent, the fingers can be molded 
somewhat with regular treatment. Never 
pull. them, as this will enlarge the 
knuckles, but rub them, pressing gently 
at the sides toward the finger tips, and 
pinch them to a point, Practice this 
every time you wipe your hands and you 
will make them more shapely. 


Home Manicuring 


GIVE your nails special care for half ' 


an hour once every week or two; if 
you do, a few minutes each day will keep 
them in good condition. Wash your 
hands with soap, using the nail brush 
freely. Dry them gently and push the 
skin back from the edge of the nail with 
an orangewood slick. Wood is preferable 
to metal for instruments to be used on 
the nails, as the latter is apt to scratch 
the surface. If the skin is stained, wrap 
a piece of cotton around the stick, dip it 
into a solution of peroxide which you can 
get from a druggist, and rub this swab 
around the nail. It is best not to cut 
the thickened skin away from the base of 
the nail, as this will only make it thicker. 
Keep it well moistened with olive oil or a 
good skin food and push it back gently. 
Persistent care of this sort will make the 
half moons come into prominence at the 
base of the nail and the surrounding 
flesh firm and smooth. 

Clip the nails to the length desired and 
file them so that the edges are smooth 
and they are the same shape as the end 
of the finger. It is not good taste to have 
long pointed nails. 

White spots on the nails are usually 
due to poor circulation or to poor health 
in general. You can get rid of them and 
erase the ugly ridges that sometimes mar 
the smooth surface by building up your 
system and improving the circulation. 
An effective paste to use at times is made 
of equal parts of refined pitch, or of tur- 
pentine and myrrh, melted and mixed 
together. This is spread on the nails at 
night and may be removed in the morn- 
ing by rubbing with olive oil. Any in- 
gredients for creams and lotions may be 


purchased at a drug store. 


To Treat Chilblains 


HILBLAINS are so much easier to 
avoid than to cure, that the time 
spent in prevention is well worth while. 
Besides, when once they are acquired on 
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Perhaps you are troubled 
with a fine, sensitive skin, or 
the wrinkles are beginning to 
gather around your eyes. 
will be glad to advise you about 


improving your complexion 
and figure tf you will send me 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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hands or feet, the flesh remains exceed- 
ingly tender and is apt to be so attacked 
whenever a change to colder weather 
takes place. . 

A most simple remedy has proved very 
successful in treating chilblains on the 
feet, and it may be applied to the hands 
aswell. It is the Epsom salts treatment 
so often advised for rheumatism. Bathe 
the hands in a solution of two tablespoons 
salts to a quart of lukewarm water, night 
and morning, allowing them to soak for 
eight to ten minutes. After drying, mas- 
sage with olive oil until the skin is per- 
fectly dry. Unless the case is advanced, 
a marked improvement will take place 
very shortly, though it is better to 
continue this treatment during the en- 
tire cold ‘season, so that the chilblains 
may not recur. 

When the hands have been entirely 
frosted, the Russian treatment has been 
known to restore 
them completely 
The feet or hands 
should be plunged 
in a pail of iodine 
(colored) for two 
hours at a time. 
Ichthyol, too, has 
much the same 
healing effect, and 
where the frost- 
bite is slight, 
painting the spot 
affected daily, 
with either ich- 
thyol or iodine, is 
sufficient to re- 
store it to a normal condition.. See that 
your circulation is good, and do not ex- 
pose the feet to'extreme heat or cold. 
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Jeanne La Place 


Answers to Correspondents 


JTDEAR MME, LA PLACE—Please tell 
me how to develop my neck and 
shoulders, which are very thin. 
W. W., Nebraska. 
Exercises especially good for develop- 
_ing the neck and shoulders are as follows: 
Raise the arms forward, palms facing 


each other, then swing them back sud- 
denly and hard, raising them in back as 
high as possible. With dumb-bells held 
in the hands, and the arms outstretched 
at the sides, swing the arms in. large 
circles, forward, then backward and to 
the sides. Practice these exercises night 
and morning from ten to twenty min- 
utes. Have plenty of fresh air in the 
room and wear loose clothing. After 
the exercise, massage the neck and 
shoulders with a good skin food or with 
cocoa butter. 
DEAR MADAM-—I would like to ask 
your advice about a scar I have on 
my nose. As my nose is very red, the 
scar is conspicuous. Any advice you can 
give -me will be highly appreciated. 
Cc. K., Michigan. 
Tt takes some time to remove scars, but 
frequent treatment with a good skin 
food will help you, I am‘sure. Massage 
gently across the sear as though rubbing 
out the lines,’ using a rotary motion. 
The red nose is due to indigestion or to 
poor circulation. You can get rid of it 
by improving these bad conditions. 


EAR MADAM—I am very fond of 
light hair. Mine is dark brown; is 
there any way I can make it lighter 
without injury to the hair? 
INTERESTED. 
The only way to make your hair very 
much lighter is by the use of bleaches or + 
dyes, and these I cannot recommend. 
The coloring matter has to be used fre- 
quently to be effective and this dries out 
the nutriment in the hair, causing it to 
split and break. Any color hair is pretty 
if it is natural and healthy. Massage 
your scalp and: brush your hair well 
every night. When shampooing your 
hair, add the juice of half a lemon to the 
first water or a pinch of soda. 


PEAR MADAM-—T have trouble with 
my chin and nose pores. They 

are so open and collect dirt and grease. 
I cannot wash my face in warm water 
as it leaves the pores.so wide open. 

M. D. G., New York. 

Give your skin a thorough cleansing 
at night, first with a good cream, then 
wiping off as much of the dirt as possi- 
ble with a soft cloth; then washing in 
warm water with a pure soap. If the 
blackheads are hard to remove, use a 
tincture of green soap. Rinse well in 
warm water, then in cold, and apply an 
astringent lotion to close the pores. A 
good one consists of a tablespoon of rose 
water with ten drops of benzoin, both of 
which can be purchased at a drug store. 


The Boosters’ League 


The Greatest Club for Boys and Girls in America 


E EXPECT lo make the Boost- 

V V ers’ League the greatest club for 

boys and girls in America. 

That looks like a pretty big under- 
taking, doesn’t it? But if I know any- 
thing about boys and girls—and I think 
I do—it is just the sort of a job you like 
to tackle. You wouldn’t care much 
about belonging to a little picayune sort 
of a society, would you? Of course not. 
No really live boy or girl would, 

So I am sure I ean depend upon all of 
you boys and girls to help make our 
league a truly great organization. 

Of course, I don’t mean simply great 
in size; although, for that matter, the 
Boosters League probably will soon be- 
come the largest boys’ and girls’ club in 
America. 

But there are several reasons far more 
important than the matter of bigness 
why our League should be great. 

First: The Boosters’ League has a 
great purpose. Just think of the hun- 
dreds of. things that boys and girls 
everywhere are always wanting: - Books, 
engines, pocket knives, fishing tackle, 
games, toys, cameras, bicycles, tools, 
drawing outfils, watches, jewelry—but, 
good gracious, I couldn’t begin to namea 
tenth of them if I tried all day. It would 
be much easier to name the things boys 
and girls don’t want. Well, the purpose 
of the League is to help every boy and 
girl in America, to obtain any article 
they want, without. having to ‘tease 
dad for the money.” 

Second: The Boosters’ League has a 
great plan. The greatest thing about 
this plan is that it is so simple and easy 


to work, than any boy and girl, no mat- 
ter who they are or where they live, can 
make a success of it. ii 

I shall not tell you much about the 
League’s plan here, but when you write 
me, I'll send you a copy of our League’s 
official organ, The Booster, which con- 
tains all the details of our plan. j 

Third: The Boosters’ League isa 
great title. Don’t you think so yourself? 
Doesn’t it sound great? To be a real, 
genuine booster—a fellow who lifts him- 
self up and helps others lift, too—surely 
that is a great ideal. ; 

Fourth: The Boosters’ League is 
backed by a great magazine. Let me 
tell you that it counts a whole lot to have 
our organization conducted by a maga- 
zine which has the largest circulation in 
the world. Just think of that! You 
know, of course, that WoOMAN’s WorLD 
does have the largest circulation of any 
magazine. Well, then, you can see why, 
can’t you? Because it isa great magazine. 

Doesn’t this prove that our League is 
a great organization? Of course, you 
want to join right away and help us to 
make it still greater. You'‘know, I pre- 
sume, that we have moltoes, a beautiful 
badge, club colors, club yells and all 
the other things thal are found in every 
first-class boys’ and girls’ club. 

All you have to do, if you wish to join 
our League, is to write me a letter— 
write it carefully, please—and tell me 
your age and also tell me what article 
you would like to obtain by our League 
plan. Address, UncLeE Bert, © 

Director of the Boosters’ League, = 

Woman’s World, Chicago, Jllinois. 
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A better 
lale Powder 


LL talcum 


powders - 
are not 


Ate 


There is just the 
right proportion 
of that mild and 
efficient antiseptic, boric acid, 


and of other sanative ingre- 
dients in 


COLGATES 
TACC POWDER 


A seasonable necessity, wonderfully 
soothing and refreshing to face 


and hands chapped and _ reddened 


The Needleworker at Home 
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Stamped Materials are Supplied at the Very Reasonable Prices Given. 
Transfer Patterns of the Designs are Ten Cents Each. 
Address Needlework Dept., Woman’s World 
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No. 639 


NEW scallop for the ends of towels or bureau or table 
scarfs is shown on towel, No. 639. The introduction of the 
clover leaf as part of the scallop is interesting and pretty. 
The design should be well padded before beginning to work 


res 
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by cold and dampness. Gently 
Se % the satin stitch. An initial might be added and any desired dries the skin when used after 
; letter in either script or Old English will be stamped if asked ° . : 
‘ Mp a for in ordering. The stamped huck towel in guest-room size the towel, imparting a delicate, 
‘\ we, r 
aaah fo, aes 


(15x28 inches) can be supplied for 45 cents. 


Cotton for pad- | lasting fragrance. 


ding and embroidering, 18 cents. Transfer pattern, including 
ends for one towel 15 inches and one 22 inches, 10 cents. 


Seven perfumes to insure the satisfaction 
of all preferences — 
Cashmere Bouquet, 
Monad Violet, Eclat, 
La France Rose, 
Dactylis, Baby Talc, 
and Violet —also 
Tinted and Unscented 
talcs. 


See PO Ee Cae olla 
SNL Leech edd ea ARAL RE RA 


A dainty trial box of 
Colgate’s Baby Talc, sent 
on receipt of 4 cents in 
stamps. - 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. O 
199 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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No. 638 


AN APRON for general afternoon wear should be of stout 
material and generous size, but it may also be ornamental. 
Apron No. 638 is 32 inches long and 24 inches wide. The straps 


Makers of 
that are attached to the bib are intended to cross—suspender mee vie Soop 
fashion—at the back and button to the sides at the waist. 
Lazy daisy is used for the flowers and leaves, outline stitch for 
The flowers are pink, blue and lavender, with yellow 
dots in their centers. The apron can be supplied, stamped on 
ecru racket cloth, for 40 cents, or on ecru Irish linen for75 cents. 


Transfer pattern, 10 cents. 


stems. No. 637 


"THERE is a happy combination of coloring in Cushion 

Cover, No. 637. The cover itself is Irish poplin in a 
particularly pretty shade of tan color. The bowl is blue, 
the cherry blossoms pink, with a pale green French knot for 
center. Stems are gray with a suggestion of brown, and 
leaves pale green. The cover is 13x20 inches and enough 
material is provided for both front and back. Satin stitch ° | 
without padding is used. The blossoms are worked from C N Ese we 
the center toward the edge of each petal. The bowl is Yous . = x cR 
worked in outline stitch with the crackle ware effect done in . a. Richarcso nS new 
buttonhole stitch. The stamped Irish poplin can be sup- ; OR OL COMET) Bl: 
plied for 55 cents. Cotton for working, 15 cents, or silk TF of Gaxcheing etn ad 
for working, 25 cents. Transfer pattern, 10 cents. ee Smocking. Plenty of new, orig- 
nal designs. 


GIVEN ABSOLUTELY FREE to any lady send- 
ing 10c in stamps or silver for one full size ball of 


RY RICHARDSON’SW 
~ R. M. C. Cordonnet; Art 65 


This is the genuine —the Wash- 
able Cordonnet Crochet Cotton in uni- 


The cotton for working, 10 cents. 


charges. 
10-15-20- 
'~5-10-15-20- 


Pink, Linen, Y' 


oS: Sizes, 6-30-50 on! : 
st Writ this intro- 
se Act NOW ! qezite itor ttl today — 

: beforeitis withdrawn. Write NOW 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPARY 


Dent. 3011 Chicsen, Ut. 


Nos. 636 AND 636A 


THE Baby Carriage Blanket, No. 636, is of white wool eider- 

down with the bluebirds worked in cross-stitch. As eider- 
down cannot be accurately stamped for cross-stitch, cross-stitch 
canvas and a working diagram for the birds, showing where the 
different colors are to be placed, are provided. The price of the 
eiderdown, 27x36 inches, with the canvas and diagram, is $1.50. 
The diagram and canvas alone, 20 cents. Cotton for working 
cross-stitch, 35 cents. Silk for working cross-stitch, 60 cents. 
The blanket stamped for working the birds in outline stitch, No. 
636A, can be supplied for $1.50, or transfer pattern of birds in 
outline, 10 cents. Cotton for outline, 12 cents; silk, 20 cents. 


No. 640 


WHILE there are many varieties of fancy letters for em- 

broidering household linens, the Old English alphabet 
is always admirable, particularly for a single initial. Two 
ways of working are illustrated in No. 640. The satin 
stitch is highly padded and is suitable for damask table- 
cloths and napkins. A simpler and more quickly worked 
initial is made with outline stitch, the spaces filled in with 
seeding. The transfer pattern is 10 cents and includes a 
complete alphabet in three sizes—3%4, 214 and 1 inch. 


Yes, you may keep ~“—3S 1G 

this new Edison—and : 

rd choice of records too, for only a single dollar, 
ay the balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 


es . . 
Try the new Edison in your 
Free Trial Et § home before you decide to 
boy. Have all the newest entertainments, tertain your 
friends. We will send it to you without a penny down. 
7 For Our New Edison Book. Send your 
Write Today name miiteaaxenn for our new Book 
and pictures of new Edison phonographs. No obligations. 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
9011 Edison Block, Chicago, Mlinois 
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Centerpiece 


and 5 Doilies 


Stamped on Absolutely 
Pure Irish Linen j 


HIS winter more than ever before the 
military note is evident in fashions. 
The snug coats trimmed with two rows 
of buttons and designs in fancy braid along the 
line of closing show it and the hats are copied 
from the different soldier hats. Sleeves for 
coats and street dresses are plain and close, 


Grace and Simple Lines 
Woman’s World Patterns 


LADIES’ COAT. No. 7487—This smart 
coat has the new arrangement of separate 
waist and circular peplum. The waist has 
some fulness in front only, a center front clos- 
ing and a high collar which may be rolled back. 
The long sleeves flare widely at the hand. 

The coat pattern, No. 7487, is cut in sizes 


a = 


T° quickly introduce our Fancy Work, 
we will send to any address in U.S. the above 
dainty and popular Floral and Bowknot 12-inch 
Centerpiece, center of which can be embroidered 
with initial and Five 5-inch Doilies to match— 
324 square inches of absolutely pure Irish linen. 
These doilies are just the size you want for your 
bureau, china closet, table or mantel; every 
housewife could very éasily use half a dozen of 
these sets. 


Special Offer: 2 Sets for 25c 


FREE: With each order, we will send, free of 

* any charge whatever, a copy of our 16- 

page magazine —-EMBROIDERY FOR EVERY 

WOMAN-—showing over 150 Fancy Work designs 

und telling how to work the different stitches. 
All orders filled same day received. 


Send stamps or coin and address all orders to 
THE PEERLESS SUPPLY COMPANY, 
36-35th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| for Whooping Cough, 
{ Spasmodic Croup, 
4 Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
often fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

Itisasimple, safe, effectiveand drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysmsof Whoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

It is a 6002 to sufferers from asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Searlet Feverand Measles andis a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 36 vears of 
successful ase. Send us postal for descriptive booklet. 


For Sale by Druggists 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic ThroatTablets for the irritated throat, 
composedof slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. They 
can’tharm you. Of your druggistor from us Ic. in stamps. 
THE VAPO -CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortland St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


of fair dealing when you trade with 


any WOMAN’S WORLD advertiser 


WE, absolutely guarantee the advertisements in 
*" WoMAN’s Wor.Lp and recommend every adver- 
liser to you. If we should ever make a mistake 
and recommend an advertiser who does not treat 
you honestly and well, you can have 


your money back from us 


if you are a subscriber for and mentioned 
Woman’s. WorrD when you wrote for or bought 
the goods. 

Any claim on this guarantee ‘must be made to 
us within 60 davs from the time the advertise- 
ment was published in Woman’s Wortp. 


General Manager Woman’s World. 
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This is no selling contest where only one i 
Anybody can is auto absolutely : F inteenioocioey 
our —s ae re cate erg lantern for farmers, 
teamsters, dairymen, hucksters, plumbers, . 
Everybody needs it. "Write for Tal particulars. ot 
THOMAS MFG. CO, 8691 Rome St. Dayton, Ohio 
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but those on afternoon and evening gowns’ 34 fo 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
show more fulness. At the hand this width requires 24% yards of material 54 inches wide 
may be gathered into a broad cuff of fur. and 41% yards of fur banding. Price, 10 cents. 


To Have Your Clothes in Good Style 


LADIES’ DRESS. Nos. 7448-7484—This dress consists of 
a simple shirtwaist, tucked at each shoulder, and a three-gore 
walking skirt with plaited inserts from the yoke line to hem. 
The waist pattern, No. 7448, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 
The skirt pattern, No. 7484, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Medium size will require 3% yards of 
material 44 inches in width. Price of each patiern, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7461— This waist has a vest in the 
center front, with a bib covering the lower portion; the back 
and sides of the bodice are plain. The plaited skirt is trimmed 
with three wide bands. 

The pattern, No. 7461, is in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 35% yards 36-inch taffeta, 1%. yards 
44-inch serge, with \% yard 40-inch chiffon. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7467—In this model of the prin- 
cess dress, the front and back panels are in straight lines, with 
a little fulness of the material at the neck in front. ‘The closing 
is-at'the side front. At the sides, the body and: skirt are di- 
vided at the waistline. Sleeves may be of transparent goods. 

The pattern, No. 7467, is in sizes 34 lo 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 5 ¥g yards 44-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7471—This little frock has a sur- 
plice closing and a p!‘ain, gathered skirt. 

The pattern, No. 7471, is in sizes 6 to 14 years. Medium size 
will require 2 yards of material 44 inches wide. Price, 10 cents.. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7474—The waist of this dress is m 
Empire style, with a full skirt attached. The overblouse may 
be straight or scalloped. 

The pattern, No. 7474, is in sizes 6 to 14 years. Medium size 
requires for dress, 1% yards 44-inch goods; for overblouse, *% 
yard 36-inch goods, with 34 yard of lawn, 36 inches in width, 
for collar and cuffs, and 34 yards fur banding. Price, 10 cents. 


BOYS’ DRESS. No. 7475—This manly little dress is of 
sacque cut, with a tuck at each side of the center back. 
The pattern, No. 7475, is in sizes 1 to 3 years. Medium size 
requires 114 yards of 44-inch material, with 1 yard of con- 
trasting goods 27 inches in width to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


MISSES’ DRESS. No. 7482—This design has the Russian 
blouse coat with a collar which may be worn high or open. 
The skirt has a yoke and a six-gore, plaited lower portion. 

The pattern, No. 7482, is in sizes 14 to 20 years. Medium 
size requires 4% yards of 54-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


' To obtain correct size. measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 
Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mark the Winter’s Styles 


Smart—Reliable—Ten Cents 


ADIES’ SHIRTWAIST DRESS. No. 
|e 7476-7477—This tailored waist is gath- 
ered along the shoulders and has a coat 
closing in front. The skirt is four-gored. 
The waist pattern, No. 7476, is cut in sizes 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require 2% yards of 36-inch material. 
Skirt pattern, No. 7477, is in sizes 22 to 34 
in. waist measure. Medium size requires 2 3% yds. 


LADIES’ MILITARY COAT. No. 7481 
—tThe front of this coat is fitted snugly at the 
shoulder by short darts and the closing is to 
the left. The high collar may be turnover or 
straight. 

The coat pattern, No. 7481, is cut in sizes 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 
size will require 1% yards of material 54 
inches wide, with 5 yards of wide braid and 


50-inch goods. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


2% yards of narrow braid. Price, 10 cents. 


Make Them with Woman’s World Patterns 


MISSES’ DRESS. No. 7489—This simple frock has a 
plain blouse. At the side seams of the three-gore skirt there is 
a plaited insert from below the hip to the hem. 

Pattern No. 7489 is in sizes 14 to 20 years. Medium size re- 
quires 4 yards 44-inch goods, *% yards 36-inch totrim. Price, 10c. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7492—This overblouse dress has a 
guimpe with front closing and a kilt-plaited skirt. 

The pattern, No. 7492, is in sizes 8 to 14 years. Medium size 
requires for overblouse and skirt, 2% yards of 44-inch goods; for 
guimpe, 14% yards of 36-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. Nos. 7454-7455—This waist has a 
surplice closing. The four-gore skirt is 234 yards around. 
The waist pattern, No. 7454, is in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 234 yards of 44-inch goods. 
Skirt pattern, No. 7455, is in sizes 22 to 32 in. waist measure. 
Medium size requires 3 yards 44-inch goods. Each pattern, 10c. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. Nos. 7458-7459—This blouse has 
body and sleeves in one. The three-gore skirt measures 2 34 
yards around. 

The waist pattern, No. 7458, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches busl 
measure. Medium size requires 1%4 yards 36-inch matertal. 

Skirt pattern, No. 7459, is in sizes 22 to 32 in. waist measure. 
Medium size requires 3 4 yds. 36-inch goods. . Each pattern, 10c. 


CHILD’S DRESS. No. 7491—This dainty frock is made 
with a short waist in Greenway fashion and a full skirt. 

The pattern, No. 7491, is in sizes 2 to 8 years. Medium size 
requires 1 1% yards 36-inch goods and * yard totrim. Price, 10c. 


BOYS’ SUIT. No. 7490—The coat of this suit has a deep 
shoulder yoke in back. The trousers have bloomer finish. 
The pattern, No. 7490, is in sizes 8 to 14 years. Medium size 
requires 2 yards of material 54 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 
Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, [Il. 


P.anpG.—The White Naphtha 


Soap washes clothes without 


hard rub- 
bing and 
boiling. Its 
energy—not 
yours— does 
the tiresome 
part of the 
washing. 


It saves worry and trouble in 


removing spots. 


A spot that 
will yield 
without im- 
pairing the 
material 
will yield to 


It cleans linoleum with the 


least effort from you. 


The 
soap itself is 
such a good 
cleanser 
that it re- 
duces scrub- 
bing to the 
minimum. 


It makes it easy to keep wood- 
work spotless. The mere ap- 


plication of 
the suds and 
a light rub 
ortwowork 
wonders. 


It makes possible the home 
cleaning of badly soiled rugs. 


Its lather 
takes the 
place of the 
hard work 
beyond the 
strength of 
most wo- 
men. 


It puts kitchen utensils in the 


easy-to-clean class. 


It has a 
special af- 
finity for 
stove grime 
and cook- 
ing grease. 


| Designed for House Wear 
EDLEWORK Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


epetietalaet | ADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE. No. LADIES’ CAMISOLE. No. 7460—_ 


7478—This pattern is in sizes 36, This pattern is in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. bust measure. Medium size requires 34 
Medium size requires 234 yards 36-inch yard lace, 4% yard 40-inch crepe de chine, 
material, with 6 yards of edging and 1% yards beading, 3% yards ribbon and 
3 yards of ribbon. Price, 10 cents. 234 yards of edging. Price, 10 cents. 
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Magazines for Xmas are Just 
the Gift for That Dear Friend 


uA ive soa attra eU R 


A Catt That Lasts a Year 


HESE combinations are offered at extremely low 
prices and many of them cannot be secured at these 
prices after this month. Order today. If you do not 
see the combination of magazines that you want, tell us your 
wants. We will quote lowest club prices on any two or more 
magazines in combination. Your special attention is called to Clubs 
No. 130 and No. 131. These two clubs are the best in the world for 
every member of the family. -All magazines sent for one year. 


Bargain No. 126 


Bargain No. 120 
Value $1.85 


Value $1.35 Only 


Woman’s World ; 
McCall’s Magazine 75¢ 


Housewife. . 
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\ 
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Bargain No. 127 
Value $1.70 


~ 
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Bargain No. 121 


Value $1.20 


Woman’s World 
Today’s Magazine 
Plain and Fancy Needlework. . 


Bargain No. 122 
Value $1.35 


Woman’s World 
American Poultry World 
Housewife 


Bargain No. 123 
Value $1.35 


Woman’s World 
McCall’s Magazine 
American Poultry World 
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Bargain No. 124 
Value $1.85 


Bargain No. 125 
Value $1.85 


Woman’s World 
Movie Pictorial. 
Housewife 


ILLUSTRATED 
O 


USE THIS COUPON 


Woman's World Magazine Co., Inc. 
107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 


Woman’s World 
Plain and Fancy Needlework. . 
Ladies’ World 


Bargain No. 128 
Value $2.35 
Woman’s World 
McCall’s Magazine 
Housewife 
Ladies’ 


Bargain No. 129 
Value $2.35 


Woman’s World 
The Etude (Music) 
Housewife 


Bargain No. 130 
Value $2.85 


Bargain No. 131 
Value $3.70 


Woman’s World 

Mother’s Magazine 

Ladies’ World 

McCall’s Magazine 

Plain and Fancy Needlework. . 


Or, if you prefer, send a letter 
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These Offers Not Good in Chicago, New York City or Canada H 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7444—This 
simple pattern is in sizes 34 Lo 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 4 
yards 44-inch goods, with 114 yards 27- 
inch contrasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 


——FATTERN ORDER] 
Woman's World Magazine Co., Inc. 
107-111 Crinton S*, Curcaco, Int. 


_....for Patterns 
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PATTERNS 


No SIZE OWNS eee ee 


LADIES’ APRON. No. 7462—This 
pattern is in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 3 4 
yards 36-inch material, with 4% yard 27- 
inch contrasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. -7451—This 
dress pattern is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. 
Medium size requires 254 yards of 44- 
inch material, with %4 yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 


CHILD’S NIGHT DRAWERS. No. 
7452—This practical pattern is in sizes 2 
to 12 years. Medium size requires 314 
yards 36-inch material, with % yard 
edging for the neck. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7463—This 
pattern is in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium 
size requires 17 yards 36-inch plain 
goods, 134 yards 44-inch plaid, and 
34 yard of 36-inch lining. Price, 10 cents. . 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address, 
enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. 


When Christ Was Born 


oe 
A Story of the Christmas Time for Mothers 
to Read to Their Young Children 
4 


HILE Augustus Caesar was em- 

V \ peror of Rome, he made a decree 

that all the Jews should be taxed. 
Each one was to go to the city where his 
forefathers had lived, and there have his 
name written down. by the Roman offi- 
cials. This was done so that taxes might 
more easily be collected. The Romans 
had come with a great army and taken 
Jerusalem, and broken down its walls. 
So now the Jewish nation was under the 
control of Rome and had to obey the 
emperor’s command. 

For this reason, Mary, the mother of 
our Lord, and her husband Joseph, left 
their home in Nazareth, in Galilee, and 
journeyed to Bethlehem, the city of King 
David, from whom they both were de- 
scended. 

But when they reached Bethlehem it 
was so full of visitors that every accom- 
modation was taken. There was no 
room in the inn; and Mary and Joseph 
were poor; so they had to go into the 
stable, where the animals were, to sleep. 

Now, some time before this visit to 
Bethlehem, God had sent an angel to tell 
Mary that He would give her a son w ho 
would be the Son of God.. His name was 
to be called Jesus, and through Him all 
the world was to be blessed. And on this 
very night, while Mary was in the stable 
with the cows and donkeys all around, 
Jesus, the Christ, was born. 

And because there was no cradle to're- 
ceive Him, His mother laid Him to sleep 
in the manger of the stall where, perhaps, 
the ass or mule that had brought them 
from Nazareth was téthered. The'Son 
of God! The Prince of Peace! The King 
of all the earth, and born in a stable! 


"TODAY those who visit Bethlehem are 

shown a recess in the under part of 
the’ church which covers the spot where 
stood the stable. The recess is now lined 


with finest Italian marble, and a row of * 


silver lamps burns continually before it. 


But when the Blessed Babe lay there the - 
_and acheerful word for everybody. If you 


recess was an ordinary cave in the rocks, 


with an earth floor, and a manger of: 


roughest wood. 

On that same wonderful night, in a 
field near to Bethlehem, some shepherds 
were watching their flocks, as David 
himself had done in the days and nights 
before he became king of Israel. And as 
the shepherds lay on the ground keeping 
guard over their sheep—perhaps, talking 
between themselves of the great King 
that God had promised should come to 
deliver His people from their oppressors 
—behold! a strange thing happened. 

An angel came down from heaven— 
the angel of the Lord—and a glorious, 
bright light shone around. 

The shepherds were filled with fear at 
this extraordinary sight. But the angel 
reassured them. 

“Fear not,” he told the frightened 
shepherds, “‘for, behold! I bring you 
good tidings which shall be of great joy 
to all the world. For there is born today 
in the city of David a Savior which is 
Christ (Messiah) the Lord. And this is 
the sign by which you will know Him— 
you will find the Babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in a manger.” 

And as the angel ceased speaking, sud- 
denly, a multitude of other angels filled 
the sky, and together they all praised 
God and sang: 

“Glory be to God on high! And on 
earth peace, good will toward men!” 

When the angels had gone back to 
their heavenly home, the amazed shep- 
herds said to one another: 

“Come, now, let us go to Bethlehem 
and see this wonderful thing that has 
come to pass, and of which God has al- 
lowed the angels to tell us.’’ 

So they left their flocks and hurried 
‘fo Bethlehem. And there they found 
Mary and Joseph; and the Christ Child, 
God’s little Baby Son, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes (a long band of cloth wound 
around His body) and lying in the rough, 
wooden manger. 

When the shepherds had seen and wor- 
shiped Jesus, they went away and told to 
others the wonderful tidings which the 
angels had told them of this Child 


-of the Jews?” they asked. 


Then the shepherds returned to their 
flocks, as they went praising God for all 
the things they had seen and heard. 

Now, while these wonderful things 
were happening in Bethlehem, a strange 
cavalcade was making its way from the 
far East to Jerusalem. 

Three wise and holy men, who were 
astrologers and studied the heavens 
(some think they were kings) had discov- 
ered a new and remarkably beautiful 
star. There was at this time a strong 
belief abroad that a splendid, powerful 
ruler was to appear to free the Jews from 
the Roman yoke, and to restore the na- 
tion to all its ancient glory. Therefore, 
when these wise Eastern men saw the 
beautiful star in the heavens, they knew 
God had sent it to let them know that 
the long-expected Jewish King was born. 

Jerusalem, being the most important 
of all the Jewish cities, the wise men de- 
cided that they should find Him there. 
And they went straight to the palace of 
Herod to make inquiries about Him. 

“Where is,He that is born to be King 
“We have 
seen His star in the East and are come 
to worship Him.”’ 


Now, HEROD, though king of Judea 
.and pretending to worship at the 
temple, was not really a Jew, but a 
descendant of Esau. He was a cruel, 
ambitious and jealous man. He had even 
had his own children killed; and he knew 
that the Jews hated him for his wicked- 
ness. He was therefore, much. troubled 
as well as angry and suspicious when he 
heard the wise men’s errand. 
But they were men of too much im- 
portance for him to refuse them the 
information they asked. He dared not 


offend them. Besides, he was very 
anxious to find out for himself where this 
new King might be. So he called to- 
gether the priests of the temple and all 
the Jewish learned men and demanded 
where the Scriptures said the Christ, the 
promised Messiah, should be born. 

When they told him that the old 
prophets all named -David’s city of 
Bethlehem as the place, he sent for the 
wise men and gave them a private inter- 
view. He urged them to tell him just 
what time the star had appeared, and 
every particular. Then, with a great 
pretense of honesty, he said to them: 

“Go to Bethlehem and search thor- 
oughly for the young Child. And when 
you have found Him, bring me word of 
where He is, that I may come and wor- 
ship Him, also.”’ 

His intention, however, was not to 
worship Jesus, but to kill Him. 


HEN the wise men had heard what 
Herod had to say they departed from 
Jerusalem to go to Bethlehem, a distance 
of six miles. And, behold! the beautiful 
star which they had seen in the East 
again appeared in the heavens. And it 
went straight before them until it stood 
over the house where the Lord Jesus lay. 
The wise men were joyful with a great 
joy when they again saw the star. They 
went into the house, and when they saw 
the Christ Child, with Mary His mother, 
they fell down before Him and worshiped 
Him. 

Then they opened their treasures and 
offered Him gifts, the gifts that, in those 
days, were offered to a king—gold, and 
frankincense (most fragrant and costly), 
and myrrh. 

Being warned by God in a dream that 
they should not return to Herod, the 
wise men journeyed back to their own 
country by another way. 

So both the humble shepherds and the 
rich wise men were allowed to see and 
worship the little Lord Jesus. For He is 
the Savior of the whole world. The 
Christmas message is for all: 

“Glory to God on high! And on earth 
peace, good will toward men.”’ 

BARBARA YECHTON. 


The Square Deal 


Continued from page 9 


follow him you will probably hear him 
humming. If he meets a dog he chirps 
atit and calls it a fine old fellow. 

But as soon as he gets in his own house, 
Mr. Chapman’s genial ty disappears. He 
grows thoughtful, irritable, becomes 
downright peevish. Why? Simply be- 
cause he takes his business worries home 
with him, and gives them to his wife in 
lieu of love and affection. 

Smiles outside and frowns at home; 
that’s’ Mr. Chapman’s method. As a 
result his wife is beginning to look tragic. 
She has tried everything she can think of 
to make home cheerful, and in her heart 
of hearts I believe she is beginning to re- 
gard herself as a failure of a wife. 

What a thought for any woman to 
cherish! What a life for any wife to 
lead! Do you think Mrs. Chapman is 
getling a square deal? 

But how to stop it, J don’t know. If 
some reader has a plan which she thinks 
would solve the problem, I wish she 
would send it to me. At least we can 
give it a trial. 


NEAR the end of Washington street 
live Mr. and Mrs. Baker. Mrs. 
Baker is young and vivacious. I don’t 
believe a healthier, more natural woman 
ever lived. She married two years ago. 
At the time she had no idea of the great 
mistake she was making. She knows it 
now. She married a man who is worn out. 
I’m not going into any pathological 
causes. So far as I understand it, there 
are a number of things which bring about 
the same result. But I am going to say 
this: Fred Baker had no more right to 
get married than a wooden Indian. 
Perhaps the term “semi-invalid”’ de- 
seribes him best. He is fat and has about 
as much spring in him asa tubof butter. 
He never talks beyond “Yes” and 
“No” and “You don’t say.”” His eyes 
never light up with interest. He walks to 
and from the office where he works, as 
though he were trying to walk without 
moving his feet, and when he gets home 
he loves to lie on the couch with his hands 
under his head staring up at the ceiling. 


On summer days, when he feels the neces- 
sity of ou‘door exercise, he goes out and 
lies in the hammock and watches the 
leaves moving on the trees. 

Does his wife want to go out in the 
evening? Fred is too tired. Would |sh> 
like to take a walk on a Sunday after- 
noon? Fred is too tired. Would she 
like to go away for the summer vacation? 
Or have the sideboard moved to the 
other end of the dining-room? Do the 
ashes want carrying éut of the cellar? 

Alas, poor Fred is too tired. He needs 
a rest. 

Bah! 

If he had become that way since he 
was married, I wouldn’t say a word 
about it. I know plenty of men who 
aren’t as sprighfly as they used to be, 
either because of advancing years, or too 
much work and trouble. For them I 
have sympathy and respect. 

But Fred Baker has always been the 
way heis. He knew it when he got mar- 
ried, just as well as his wife knows it now. 
As a husband he’s a cheat; he married 
under false preten es. And the worst of 
itis, I think his case is a hopeless one. 

Do you wonder, then, that I place 
Mrs. Baker upon my list of wives who 
don’t get a square deal? 

So much for some of the men on our 
street, and I happen to know that on 
practically every street here there are 
cases to match those I have named. 
Not only that, bul on every street in our 
state, and on every street in the whole 
United States, f am beginning to think 
there are altogether loo many hus- 
bands who aren’t playing fair with their 
wives. = 

As a rule, they are good average citi- 
zens, with many fine qualities. But re- 
garding their wives, a lot of them are 
careless; they never stop to think. 

It is one of our principles that we try 
to do the right thing by everybody in this 
country, but IT am sure that nearly half 
the American husbands would look more 
than a little bit guilty and more than a 
little bit contrite if each man honestly 
asked himself: 

‘Am TI giving my wife a square deal?” 
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World’s Star Way has been a path of 
eace and plenty forthousands of women. 
10 to $50 a week is easily made by our 

representatives, who are welcome in the 

best of homes. No experience needed. 

World's Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear are 

known everywhere. Our advertising makes sales easy 

—the quality holds the trade. Prompt deliveries and 

protected territory. Free book tells all about it—write, 

Whenever you see this star—remember it leads 

“ to money freedom, 
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&: This 10- cent Cookie-Cutter, a 
, One-Cake”’ package of Dromedary 
Cocoanut and book of recipes—Free, if you 
send us your dealer’s name with 5c to help 
Pay postage. Dept. 28 
The HILLS BROS, 375 Washington St. 


New York 


Dromedary Cocoanut Received Gold Medals) 
at San Francisco and San Diego Expositions 


SUE 


From the Seat x: 


[Start your Ford from the 
seat every time, in the cold- 
est weather, when others 

fail, with a SANDBO 

Two-Compression Starter 
Differs from all others; gives 
crank complete revolution — over 
two compressions, past two ignition 


points. Guaranteed to start no matter how Agents, 
cold. improved positive release in case Dealers 
of backfire. Price, $14.00. Write 

SANDBO STARTER CO., 100 Sandbo Bldg., Rock Island, mi. | Wanted 


Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 


“Tot Try In Your Own Home 


Turns night into day. Gives better light SSR 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry As ; 
Makesits light from common gasoline. FR 
wick. Nochimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to whom f 
we can refer new customers. Take advan- 
tage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIALOFFER. 
Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO, , 
660 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. bees 


Start a Eugnustan: Maid-Link-Bracelet 


We start yours by giving 
youoneLink absolutelyFree 
, engraved with 3 initials. 
wy) Friends give or exchange 
sory others.Links only! 2c each. 
initials engraved FREE. 
Send to-day for one or more 


ERL ; ; stating whether Rolled Gold, 
sr NG SILVER ROLLED GOLD Sterling Silver, beaded or plein 


design. age. Velvet Ribbon FREE so you can start wearing Links. 
~k we rive you FRFE with firct 12c order or more. 


Friendship Jewelry Co.;83 Chambers St., , Dept. 42, New York 


We will send free starch finished Linene § 
collar so you can prove comfort and § 


BH economy. Write on postal size and § 
style, high or low. 
i Reversible Collar Co., Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 


Ow to Play Piano or Organ in.0z° One 
Hour 

A Detroit musician has invented a new method by which 

any little child or grown person can learn to play in one 

.hourin their own home, Three sheets will be.sent abso- 

lutely free to any person addressing a postal card to A. 

S. Keller, 109-F Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Seis W UO 8 K? If you ao, or 
= want to,wé have an offer 

| to make for*-your ser- 
Ae vices if we’re not repre- 
st sented im your territory. 


Write and find out. No investment. Pleasant, digni- 
fied, profitable. Dept. E, National Dress Goods Co. New Yc 


New Feather Beds Only $5.40 


6 pound Feather Pillows $1.00 per pair. New, Clean, 
Odorless, Sanitary and Dustless Feathers. Best Ticking. © Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog and our wonderful 
FREE OFFER. Agents wanted. 

SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Desk 102, Greensboro, N. C. 
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“And forgiveness—forgiveness to all 
who have wounded or thwarted us, to 
all the world! That is the real message, 
the true spirit of Christmastide, isn’t it, 
Dr. Cranford, giving and forgiving?” She 
leaned forward eagerly in her chair, the 
lamplight accentuating her frail, clear-cut 
features with an almost ethereal glow. 

“Why, yes, I—I suppose that might 
be one interpretation of it.” 

“Then will you bear that in mind 
when you hear what I have come to say? 
You will think that I am an interfering 
old busybody and worse, before I’m 
through, but it can’t be helped. Dr. 
Cranford, it is about Sallie and Wilbur 
Hicks.” 

“‘Miss Granger!’ the minister turned 
to her, and she wondered if it could be the 
shadows alone which made those harsh 
lines leap out suddenly in his face, and 
his eyes gleam so coldly. “I cannot 
imagine who has been talking to you, 
surely not Sallie!’ 

“No, not Sallie.’ Miss Euphemia 
smiled a little grimly to herself. “But 
nearly everyone else in Grangerville. I 
know the whole story, Dr. Cranford, and 
I know you, perhaps better than you 
know yourself. Sallie is a good, stead- 
fast girl, obeying your will, but breaking 
her heart by inches for that young fellow. 


What have you got against him? Isn’t 
he upright and honest—and true? Isn’t 


he a good member of the community and 
the church, even if it isn’t your own espe- 
cial church? It is the same creed, and 
even if it wasn’t, there is only one God! 
Has that young man offended against 
Him—or against you?” 


HERE was a pause, and the minister 
seemed to control himself by an al- 
most visible effort. Then he said slowly: 
“TIT know nothing against Wilbur 
Hicks, personally. He may be all that 
you say—I trust and pray that he is 
But if you know the whole story, as you 
say you do, Miss Granger, you know why 
no daughter of mine shall ever be joined 
in holy matrimony to one of his blood.” 
“If you mean that it is because his 
father, in a time of tribulation 
*‘T mean that his father was an infidel, 
an unbeliever. He blasphemed his 
Maker, and he and his shall be accursed 
for generations to come!” 

“But he was converted—he repented. 
Do you yourself not preach forgiveness 
of sins?’’ 

“Converted!” The minister’s round- 
ed pulpit tones had given place to the 
rancorous snarl of one brought to bay. 
“He recanted, if you like! He added 
hypocrisy to the weight of his other sins, 
and died as he had lived! It shall be 
visited upon him unto the third and 
fourth generations! So it is written in 
the scriptures, and so it shall be!” 

Miss Euphemia straightened in her 
chair until her gaunt frame seemed to 
tower accusingly, and each word of her 
quiet, clear voice penetrated like a knife- 
thrust to the soul of the man before her. 

**Judge not, that ye be not judged!’ 
That is in the scriptures, too, is it not, 
Dr. Cranford? I am not here to ask you 
to search the Bible, but to search your 
own heart! You talk of hypocrisy—you! 
Uriah Hicks recanted, you say. ~You will 
not admit, even to yourself, that he was 
converted, because another and greater 
preacher succeeded where you had 
failed! You will not admit the divine 
right to appoint another to the task you 
were unfitted for! Because later he did 
not choose to humble himself to you, but 
joined a church in Pinedale, you in your 
pride condemned him, and seek to visit 
that condemnation upon his son, wreck- 
ing the happiness of two innocent young 
people under the self-assumed cloak of 
righteousness. Look back into your 
life, you who have charge of the souls of 
your congregation! Have you never 
fallen, and bitterly repented, and has the 
Almighty not taken pity on you, and 
given you back your heart’s desire, as 
if it were from the dead?” 


66 HAT do you mean!” The Rev- 
erend Jra Cranford clutched at 
the table and strained forward, his face 
ashen as though he had looked upon 
something long buried. ‘‘Speak woman! 
You’ve gone too far now to stop!” 


Within Their Gates 


Continued from page 5 


grew lower. “When you were a young 
man, before you were called to the minis- 
try, love came to you, but worldly 
pride came also, and struggled within 
your heart, and pride won. You put 
aside the woman you loved and married 
the one whose earthly possessions you 
coveted. Then enlightenment came, and 
repentance. ~ You expiated your sin 
against God and nature by being a good 
husband, and a faithful minister of the 
gospel, and you were rewarded in the end 
by the possession of the love of your 
youth. But can you bring back the 
years that have gone, the golden time 
you flung away because a devil tempted 
you, and you fell? Ah, Dr. Cranford, 
don’t make these children lose the happi- 
ness which only comes with youth, be- 
cause of your own arrogant pride! For- 
give the past, even as you have been for- 
given!” 

““Miss Granger!’ He drew himself up 
and turned from her, and in the coldness 
of his tone, even more than in the formal 
repetition of her name, she realized that 


she had probed too deeply into an old 
wound, and thereby failed of her mission. 
“Tf you please, we will not discuss my 
life, nor matters which lie between my 
conscience and my God. I am a father, 
and it is for me to decide where my 
daughter’s earthly happiness lies! I do 
not believe in Uriah Hicks’ conversion, 
and I do not consider a son of his to be 
worthy of my daughter.” 


MISS Euphemia rose, and all at once 
she seemed pitifully weak and 
drooping, as if defeat had crushed her. 

“I’m sorry,’ she said, simply. ‘“‘I did 
not mean to wound you, you have been a 
good Samaritan to me. It was only for 
their sakes. I should like to tell you, if I 
may, why I interfered. Years ago, I 
cared for the son of the man who was my 
father’s enemy through a foolish, useless 
quarrel. J was obedient and gave him 
up. Two years ago, he died. That is all.” 

At the door, she turned somewhat 
timidly. 

“TF you like, I will go tomorrow, Dr. 
Cranford. Not to the hotel, I will leave 
Grangerville. There are still two days 
before Christmas, and you can say that— 
I have gone to some old friends. It will 
be the truth.” 

“By no means!’ The minister, his 
poise restored by the pathos of her un- 
conscious appeal to his strength, replied 
magnanimously. “I know you spoke 
from what you believe to he the best 
motives. And believe me, Miss Granger, 


planned, and there shall be no unkind, 
unchristianlike thoughts between us. 
We will simply forget that this—er— 
little conversation has ever taken place.” 

“Thank you,’ she bowed her head. 
“Good night.” 

The next day Amanda Root went 
over to Meadowvale to attend to some 
belated Christmas shopping, and on her 
return bustled into Myrtilla Bentley’s 
with an astonishing bit of news. 


66 D!P you ever!” she gasped, unexpect- 

edly opening her bonnet strings by 
the simple expedient of drawing such a 
deep breath that they parted. “Who do 
you s’pose I see comin’ out o’ the First 
National, arm in arm, an’ as thick as 
thieves, but Miss Euphemia an’ Wilbur 
Hicks! I didn’t even know they were ac- 
quainted, did you? He got real red in the 
face, when he seen me, but she was just 
as pearky! She never seems to mind how 
shabby she looks, nor how folks might 
feel bein’ seen with her. She walked 
right-up to a man sittin’ in a big green 


SURELY, LETTY, YOU'VE GOT ENOUGH ON 
YOUR HANDS WITH THE CHURCH 
WORK AND FOUR GROWING CHIL- 

DREN TO LOOK AFTER 


automobile at the curb, an’ spoke to him 
askin’ the way somewheres, most likely. 
The man must’ve thought she was im- 
portant—you know that air o’ hers— 
>eause he touched his hat real respectful. 
Then she turned to me an’ asked if I was 
comin’ right back to Grangerville, an’ 
when I said ‘yes’ she stuck to me like a 
burr till we got home, an’ o’ course, I had 
to ask her in for a cup of tea. JI must say 
she trades a lot on bein’ a Granger!” 
Over at the parsonage, Miss Eu- 
phemia and Letty were conversing 
quietly with Doctor Medbury, when the 
door opened violently and the Reverend 
Ira Cranford precipitated himself into 
the room. His sparse sandy hair was 
ruffled, and his eyes were all but starting 
from his head. 
waved a paper. 
“What does it mean?’- he cried. 
““Here’s a letter, with a certified dra*t, 
announcing an anonymous donation 
which wipes out the entire chureh debt, 
with five thousand more for improve- 


ments and two thousand to fix up the 


parsonage! I cannot believe it! Who 
could have done this thing? Doctor 
Medbury, you are laughing! What do you 
know about: this? It can’t be a joke!” 

OR Doctor Medbury, rocking help- 

lessly back and forth was chuckling 
with honest mirth. Letty, stunned by the 
unexpected news, looked from one to 
another of them while Miss Euphemia 
betrayed a sudden and intense interest in 


In one shaking hand he 


r A. Ae 
atl’. Doctor ‘Medbury gasped, tale he 
could control himself. ‘It’s the. blind 
stupidity of you all that. tickles me. 
Don’t you know, haven’t any of you ever 
heard of the greatest woman philan- 


thropist of- the Middle West? To be — 


sure, she’s stayed in the background all- 


she could, but she’s endowed colleges and 


hospitals and libraries enough to make~— 


her name known from coast to coast!”” 
“Why—why should 
church?” stammered the minister. 


“Oh, it isn’t only the church—there-- 


are going to be some improvements all 
over town, as I understand it—new 
lighting plant, new town hall, new every-_ 


she help our bos 


thing. Bless you! What do you suppose, a ; 


Miss Granger is here for?’ 

ia9 Ah! Pp? 
gaunt, shabby figure, his face alight. — 
“Then you—you are the emissary of this ~~ 
good, this great woman! But why did — 
you not tell us?’’ 

“Emissary!” roared Doctor Melbuee ; 
““Euphemia Granger’s the richest woman 
this side of the Ohio River!” 

“What—t!” The Reverend Ira sank — 


he 
The minister turned to the — 


down heavily in the nearest chair... _ 


““I—I hope you'll all forgive me for my 
innocent deception.” Miss Euphemia — 
spoke in a very small voice. ‘‘I wanted 
to come back to my father’s home quite 
unknown, so that I could see-what the 
town really needed. When everyone 
supposed me to be the daughter of my | 
uncle Ezra, who died poor, I let them . 
think.so—all but Doctor Medbury, he 
knew the truth from the first, but he 
promised me to be silent. Eben Granger ~ 
was my father. He was a hard man and 
bitter, and since he died, I’ve tried to do 
what good I could with all the useless ~ 
money he stored up. I hope you'll all 
help me in making Grangerville happy 
and prosperous. But, oh, Dr. Cranford, 
I’ve done a terrible thing! I’ve tried to 


play Providence, and. I’ve gone too far! — 


Since my talk with you last night, I knew — 
you’d never give in, and I couldn’t bear 
to see Sallie unhappy—as unhappy as 
l’ve been all the days of my life, in spite 
of my money, because I couldn’t marry 
the man I loved. I—I advised her to 
elope!’ ; 
“Elope!’ It was Letty who repeated” 
the word half breathlessly, and her face 
was shining. “‘I’m glad you did, Miss 


Granger. It’s against my’ duty as Ira’s — 
wife, but oh, I wanted Sallie to be 
happy!” “fs 


HE MINISTER, his world crashing ~ 
about his ears, sat in a stunned si- _ 
lence, when there came a whirring hum 
from without, which ended in a grinding 
of brakes. A door slammed, hurrying 
feet tripped along the hall, and Sallie, en- 
veloped ina strange, furry coat, rushed 
up to her father, who rose hurriedly — 
hardly knowing what to expect. : 

“T couldn’t do it!’ she cried. “I 
meant to go away and marry Wilbur, 
father! I love him so, it seems as if I 
just couldn’t live without him! I started, - 
but I made him turn around and bring 
me back. Somehow, it couldn’t be un-’ 
less you were willing!” 

Ira Cranford put his arms around his 
daughter and hugged her close for a 
moment, then put her gently from him. - 

“Where is he?” he asked, and the 
unctuous pulpit tones were gone from his” 
voice. ‘Whereis Wilbur Hicks?” 

“Outside, in Miss Granger’s automo- 
bile,’ replied Sallie. “He said he 
wouldn’t run away; he would be there if 
you wanted him!” 

“Oh, Ira, what are you going to do?’’. 
Letty cried, tremblingly. , 

‘Det? The minister turned on them > 
a radiant face. ‘I’m going to bring him — 
in! I think, little daughter, there will be - 
a wedding after all—a Christmas cweds 
ding!” 


“And to think, Miss Granger!” Letty hei? 


was weeping happy tears. ‘“‘Nobody’s — 
even thought yet to thank you for the 
donations, and for lifting the chureh 
debt!’ 
“Thank me?’ repeated Miss Hein 
phemia. ‘“‘Didn’t you take me in when 
you didn’t know or eare if I had a penny. 
in the world, when I was sick and forlorn 
and helpless, and a stranger? Don’t” 
thank me!’ i 
“A stranger!” Letty echoed, thought- 


“Yes, 1 expect I have.” Miss Eu- I am truly sorry for your own happiness. _ the fringe of her shawl. fully, her soft eyes aglow. ‘‘‘The stran~ 
phemia’s face softened, and her voice You must remain with us, as we had “That—thal isn’t what. I’m laughing ger within our gates’! ; 
In the February number will be published a most fascinating story by Isabel Ostrander called oe 


“The Pied Piper of Grangerville”’ 
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FUEL SAVING 


WITTE Encines 


Kerosene, Distillate, Gasoline, Gas. 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 5-YEAR GUARANTY. 
2 H-P $34.95; 3 H-P $52.50; 4 H-P $69.75; 6 H-P $97.75; 
8 H-P $139.65; 12 H- -P $197.00; 16 H-P $279.70; 22 H-B 
$359.80. Portable Engines Proportionally Low. 

Prices F. O. B. Factory. 


For the Poultry Raiser 


Some Advice by an Expert 


No. 1—When Poultry Pays 


Ae Hatchin 
scription of incubator and brooder—my 10-year 


money-back guaranty—low prices—full partic- 
a a = big wumey ES 
making offer to you. pal Se eed 
one user $150, another $50,many Joorremncnea 
from $40 down. Write me today for } 
Free eam: dim Rohan, 


for 6 hours. 


easy, sure. 
bse territory and trial offer. 


LIGHT YOUR HOME 
LIKE DAY—COST 1c 


Pure white 100 candle 
power light from common Kerosene. 


The BEACON BURNER 
fits your old lamp. Beats gas = 


electricity. Entirely a Eve 
home interested. AGENTS MAK Ty 
MONEY. Men or women, quick, 


Write quick for selling 


== 


“SURE HATCH 


Easy and sure. We sbow you how. 
our Free Big Book. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., Box 34, 


HERE'S MONEY FOR MOTHER 


& and for the boys and girls, too. 
mx} Raise chickens with this money- 
making incubator, the marvelous 


Yes, Ladies! you can make the extra money you want- 
Write today for 
Just send your name and address. 
FREMONT, NEB. 


The Womans Incubator 


Hundreds of letters from women tell how easy it is to 


try Pay?’’—but, “When.” It is gen- 
erally understood that in order to 
make any business pay or to derive any 
pleasure from it as an occupation or pas- 
time, one must have a lively interest in 
it. There is no exception to this rule, 
when one takes up poultry as a business, 
a side line or a hobby. One must have 
a natural liking for fowls. When poultry 
pays, even when raised only for home 
use, real success depends upon experi- 
ence. While poultry raising is suitable 
for any man or woman who really has a 
liking for fowls and desires more of out- 
door life, even though one has not had 
experience, it may be gained by following 
well established rules. But it should be 
thoroughly understood 
that there is no busi- 
ness or occupation 
that demands closer 
attention and unceas- 
ing care as to details as 
when poultry pays. 
There are no “poultry 
holidays,” there is 
something for every 
day in the year. 
The person who 
takes up poultry with 
the idea that it is a 


ig IS NOT a question: ‘‘Does Poul- 


layer. If three fingers can be placed 
between the bones, it is an exceptional 
layer. 

A hen broad across the rear is among 
the best layers. The bright, active, 
quick-moving hen that is always looking 
for something is apt to bea good layer. 

The hen that goes to foost with a full 
crop, one of the first off of the roost in 
the morning, often found in the garden 
scratching up a choice plant hunting 
for ‘‘the worm,” is generally a good 
layer. 

The medium size hen of its breed or 
strain is always a better layer than the 
extra large one of the same strain, as 
some strains of the same breed are 
larger or smaller than others. 

When a hen seeks the 
attention of the cock, 
it is a sure indication 
that she is laying; the 
hen that will not asso- 
ciate with the cock is 
not at that time a 
laying hen. 

The hen that fol- 
lows you along the 
other side of the fence 
and talks to you— 
you can almost see a 
smile upon her bright 


Besides lower price, WITTE engines use tess fuel 
per H-P hour— from one-fourth to one-third less — 
enough saving in a year to pay — cost of engine. 
Easy starting; no cranking. Our 28-years engine 
building makes this higher quality for you, at a small 
one profit for us. Used for all kinds of work. 

Write us, so we can send you b 
New Book Free W! turn mail, full infortiation. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2004 Oakiand Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
2004 Empire Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 3 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please 
m Every Gardener and 
W Planter should test the 

superior merits of Our 
Northern Grown Seeds. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR 10 CENTS 


we will send postpaid our 


FAMOUS COLLECTION 


1 pkg. €0 Day Tomato . 

1 pkg. Princess Radish . . . toe 
1 pkg. Self-Growing Celery . . . 206 
1 pke. Early Arrow-head Cabbage . . - lbs 
1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce . . . 106 


. 25s 

" $00 00 

Write today! Send 10 cents to help pay postage | and 

packing and receive the above ‘‘Famous Collection,” to- 
gether with our New and Instructive Garden Guide. 


Also 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds 


GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO. - 
285 Rose 8st. Rockford, Illinois 


get 90 to $9 per cent hatches. The Queen is the popular 
priced ealable imcubator—built to regulate itself under 
varying and unfavorable conditions and torua without trouble. 
Thousands mba women now making all the way from pin 
money toa good living with poultry, started withaQueen. 
Before you buy any incubator get our free Queen Book. 


Queen Incubator Ce., 177 Bryan Ave., Lincoln, Nebr. 


lazy job and thinks 
that all that is neces- 
sary to do is to throw 
out a little corn and 
gather the eggs will 
make a mistake, a fail- 


red face—put her down 
as a good layer. 

By breeding from 
the best layers, culling 
the stock each. year, 
the egg production. of 


8B LOWEST PRICE YET 
FOR BIG 155 EGG 
y Fea 


BATOR 


Prize winning hatches--Sure results--Healthy chicks--Best 
Construction--California Redwood--Copper Hot Water Heat- 
er--Safety Lamp-- Tester -- Thermometer -- Self-Regulating, 
ete. Frt. paid E. of Rockies. With Brooder $9.85. Hundreds 
of Dead Air Cells. Big new offer this year--write. 


PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO., BOX 170 RACINE, WIS. 


~~ Profit with Chickens 


Asureincome and | peer work. Get Johnson’s 


Book—the A BC of poultry Profits; tells all. 


ure and become one of the average flock may 


that class ever. ready 


to cry, ““There’s noth- 


ing in poultry.” 


It is not-intended to. 


convey the idea: that 
poultry raising is more 


laborious thany.any, -| 


other business, neither 
is the work.,heavy. 
The most successful 
poultry raisers today 
are the ones who start- 


~ breed maggots, 


Poultry Notes. . 


When the edges of wattles 
and comb turn purplish-red, 


it is a sign of. indigestion." : 


Stagnant water around a 


poultry yard will cause dis- | 
© ease. > 


Decayed fowls or animals 
which, ° if 
eaten by the fowls, will cause 
disease. They will often 
cause limberneck. Remedy: 


_ A* teaspoonful. of hyposul- 


phite of soda’ dissolved ina 


be increased 50 per 


cent. Attention to 
details makes. poultry 
pay..-For instance: 


“A” has 100 hens and 
averages 180 eggs per 


hen a.year, while “B” 


_has -the same number 


butsonly averages 120 


‘eggs per hen a year. 


SAS and: .°°B--both 
feed the same amount 


1916 gt CatiloyAtnevina! s ‘Acithority 
SEND TODAY! PLANT EARLY! ‘ 


Seeds, Roses, Plants 


_. Shrubs, Trees, ges , fully TELE beautifully illus- 
trated. No agents. Save money—buy direct 
from America’s leading nurserymen. 
| Hardy, Lake Erie grown stock, 7 kinds 
of soil, over 1200 acres, 48 greenhouses. 
Experts for 62 years. 25 bargain col- 
lections of choice Roses, Begonias, Can- 
as, Bedding Plants, Shrubs, Vines, etc. 
Hardy Perennials, Fruit Trees, Orna- 
‘mentals, Hedge, etc. Safe arrival and 

i satisfaction guaranteed. Low prices, § 

? how and when to plant, etc., all.told in § 

free catalog No. 2. Write today! 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. § 


OLD USTY ————a = Ate . : tA .113 Pai 7 
Incub: x 1 ih het all : ed raising poultry as a Give. on ee tester of. grain. *ON has Pept etna on =a 
’ Long trial, small price, big hatch- hobby. They started, ~ asafetida.the size of .a pea. _selected an egg-pro- 


es in-any weather. Write for 
this FREE BOOK today 


» M. M. Johnson Co., Clay Center, Neb.t 


Thougands are making ened this way a 
INCUBATORS 
Successful onc'rocders 
High-grade Poultry—All leading varieties, 


Write for FREE catalog and facts. Book- 
let ««How to Raise 48 out of 60 Chicks,”’ 10c. 


$72 Mankato Incubator , 


Redwood. Triple walls, asbestos 

lined. Heavy copper tank. Safety 
lamp. Everything complete. Get book of 
wonderful incubator and brooder prices. 
MANKATO INCUBATOR CO., Box'779, Mankato, Minn. 


130 -Egg Incubator and Brooder 
Freight Paid £:%¢ °‘ Both for 


3 ——a 
=| 
copper tank--best construc- 
tion, Write for Free Catalog. a 


Hot water; double walls; 
Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box 14, 


Poultry Book FREE = 


——_— 
“‘The Profits in Poultry Keeping,"’ 172 pages deme 
—describes our popular - priced incubators— a 
3 styles, & sizes, 20 years’ leadership. Write today 


Cyphers Incubator (b,, Dept. 158, Buffalo,N.Y. 


140 Ege Incubator and 140 
Chick Breoder both for ie 
Made of California Redwood, Sted : 
with asbestos and galvanized iro: 

per tanks,double walls. lis,self reeling: H 
complete, ready i 
Money wack 11 not O. rer Ouiee ave direct. aie free 8 
'ronciad Incubator Co., Box 19, Racine, Wis. © Rockiea 


50 Best Paying Varieties 
Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 
eeeees Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Pure- 
bred heaviest laying strains. Fowls, Eggs, 
Incubators, all at low prices. Large new 
Poultry Book and Breeders’ Bae, tiles Guide Free, 


W.A. WEBER, Box 94. Mankato Minn. 


ares ¢ 5 Sroutry” GUIDE 
acorn EE 


EGGS & POULTRY © for, ‘Hate BEE 


J. W. MILLER CO., mene: “Rackiora int @ 


Trees Roses—Vines 


in small or large lots at wholesale 

“caer Catalog and Green’s Frui 

Ok—FREE. Green’s N Co, 
15 Wall &t., Rochester, N. 


EY 


Just ask fora generous trial bottle ; 3 “*3-in-One”’ cleans and 
polishes all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves old fur- 
niture. Write 31N 1 OIL CO, 42AF Broadway, New York. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 376 Second St., Des Moines, Ia. 


most. of .them, 
small scale and_en- 
larged as they gained 
experience by follow- 
ing the laws of nature, 
laying out a course 
of procedure, following 
reasonable rules, at- 
tending strictly to: de- 
tails, among which are 
proper housing, plenty 
of fresh air, but avoid- 
ing drafts, suitable size 
runs, etc. 


ona 


Prevention is better. than 


.treatment. 


“A dose of quinine for a 


fowl is“one grain pill each 


day. Hold the bill open; 
drop it down the throat, 
and rub it - down gently. 


The color of the yolk of 
the eggs does not denote 
the quality of the egg. 
Dark shell eggs usually have 
darker yolks, white shell 
eggs lighter. The coloring 
matter from corn, grass, 
etc., has a tendency to 
darken the yolks. In some 
locations the dark shell eggs 
sell at a higher price while 


ducing breed and has 
culled. out. the poor 
layers. and attended 
to other details. ““B” 
has any old hens, any 
old way, and wonders 
why “A” got 50 per 
cent more eggs than 
he, when he paid no 
attention to details: 
When poultry pays, 
particular attention 
must be paid not only 
to the kind of food, 


Then comes the se- 
lection of the parent 
stock. Careful thought 
should be given as to 
the most desirable 
breed or breeds and varieties to suit 
the location, demand or fancy, bearing 
in mind that it does not cost any more 
to feed and care for thoroughbred fowls 
than it does mongrels, although the first 
cost may be a little more. There are 
enough breeds to meet the requirements 
or fancy, whether the desire be for util- 
ity, eggs, broilers or simply a hobby. 
Fine feathers and symmetry may be had 
in all breeds, but when poultry pays, 
strict attention must be paid to increas- 
ing the egg production. Even though 
they may be mongrels, discard the poor 
layers. While it is not practical for all 
who keep poultry to use trap nests, there 
are other methods of selecting the best 
layers. A good test is to measure the 
space between the pelvic bones, which 
are located at the lower part of the 


abdomen, between which the egg passes 


when being laid. 

Test: -If the end of the forefinger fits 
tightly. between the bones, it is a poor 
layer (this does not apply to,a pullet 
that has not started to lay, as the pelvic 
bones will be almost touching) and 
should be discarded as a layer. 

If the bones are wide enough apart to 
place the ends of the first and second 
fingers between the bones, it is a good 


in other locations those with 
the white shells sell higher. 


but the manner of pre- 
paring it and the time 
of | feeding. Fowls 
should go to roost with 
a full crop of cracked 
or whole grain, the kind of grain depend- 
ing upon the location, which is the most 
economical for each location. 

During the day they should have ac- 
cess to dry mash fed from a hopper, 
and. plenty of clean drinking water. 
Hens cannot be good egg producers 
unless they have sufficient water. 

A good dry mash which may be fed 
moistened is made as follows: 

150 lb. corn meal 100 lb. middlings 
50 lb. gluten meal 100 |b. bran 
50 lb. alfalfa meal 50 lb. beef scraps 
(fine) 


Laying or growing rations—scratch 
food: 
100 lb. wheat 100 Ib. cracked 


100 lb. hulled oats corn (coarse) 
25 lb. beef scraps (coarse) 

Or: 

100 tb. wheat 50 lb. cracked 
50 Ib. kaffir corn corn (coarse) 
50 Ib. hulled oats 25 lb. whole oats 
25 lb. buckwheat 25 lb. beef scraps 

(coarse) 

The amount of grain or its equivalent 
to feed a hen one year is from 144 to14% 
bushels. There is no set rule as to the 
amount that should be fed each day, as 
the conditions change. 

(TO BE GONTINUED) 


shrubs and vines, direct 
Shrubs fom tne Nursery'to you. 
Roses stock, true to name, free 
from disease, an? romney 


Factory. 


R. F. NEUBERT co., 


Isbell’s famous seed an- 
nual for 1916 now ready— 
send forit today. Makeit your 
seed guide as-many thousand 
others do. Gives accurate infor- § 
mation about new and standard 
varieties. Buy seeds direct from 
grower. Get better seeds, save 
money. Thirty-eight years in busi- 
ness—over 30,000 customers last year. 
Isbell’s cultural directions on each pack- 
age—tells when, how and where to plant. ; 
Send us your name and address. We will mail youa 
copy of Isbell’s 1916 seed annual. Easy to get. Send postal. 


S. M. ISBELL & €O., 826 Pearl St., Jackson, Mich. (2) 


Strawberries 


WOMEN make bigmoneygrow- 
ing strawberries the Kellogg 
Way. Many women make $100 
and more from a small city lot 
or back yard each year. ‘The 
work is refined and healthful. 
Our beautifully illustrated 64- 
page book tells how. Book and 
our Service Bureau are Free, 

00K _ km. Kettoce co. 
Box 30, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Ten 
Cents 
Each 

refunded if not satise 5 


Ilustrated catalogue, big variety—-FREE. 
Nothing over 10 cents 


1,000,000 fruit and orna- 


mental trees, 3 to 4 feet, 


Guaranteed Sifst-class 


POMONA NURSERIES, Inc., 126 Granger Ave., Danville, N.Y. 


Cy OSES 2% NEW CASTLE 


= is the title of the greatest book on the culture of 
roses and other plants ever published; gives ex 
pert experience of a lifetime—free. ‘Exquisitely 


illustrated in. natural colors; offers and tells how 

to grow America’s most famous collection of high 

goats own-root rose plants. This beautiful book— 
‘rite 


HELLER BROS. CO.,Box114, New Castle, Ind 


Ki 2 60 BREED 


22nd Annual Edition. Fine pure bred chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys — Northern rvised, 
hardy, beautiful. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators, 
low prices. America’s greatest poultry farm 
Write today for Free Book. 


Box 868, Mankato, Minn. 


Valuable Poultry Book 
Free—New 100-page 


. 


Opportunities That Should Interest You 


ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY MAIL HOW 
you can earn $25 to $100 a week writing advertisements. 
Facts free. Page-Davis Co., 120 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED 


NEW HOUSEHOLD LABOR SAVER. QUICK SELL- 
er. 100% profits Cary-Dane Co., 102 W. 101st St., N.Y. 


MAKE BIG MONEY TAKING ORDERS G’r'nt’d Hos- 
iery and Underwear. Neverdarn, 6354 Laflin St., Chicago. 
WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s con- 
tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kans. 
BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGENTS MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog, 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 
AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
AGENTS TO TAKE ORDERS FOR VISITING AND 
Business Cards; make $3 to $6 daily; sell at sight: com- 
plete outfit free. L.D. B. Wilkinson, South Bend, Ind. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and all expenses to introduce our guaranteed 
poultry and stock powders. Bigler Company, X 395, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

AGENTS: SELL OUR NEW TRIPLICATE SAUCE 
Pan. Make $100 to $300 a month easy. Saves Gas. 
Cooks 3 foods on one burner. Write quick for territory. 
Div. W., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, Ill. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 227, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


I NEED AMBITIOUS CO-OPERATORS FOR MY 
world-wide mail order business; operate from your home, 
spare time; no canvassing; experience unnecessary; you 
should make $50 weekly. Butler 559 Factories, Toledo, O. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men. women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 288 North St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. ‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.” “Big Profits.” Sell at sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Card Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 


AGENTS MAKE LARGER PROFITS SELLING OUR 
Women’s Wear, Dress Goods, Silks, Hosiery, Underweer. 
Complete Outfit and Salesmanship Book Free to agents. 
Nat’! Imp. & Mfg. Co., Dept. A.C., 425 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE 
best paying propositions ever put on the market. Some- 
thing no one else sells. Make $4,000 yearly. Address 
E. M. Feltman, Sales Megr., 3318 Third St., Cincinnati, O: 


MAN OR WOMAN OF GOOD. CHARACTER IN 
each town to distribute free goods as advertising. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. References required: $15 a week 
to start. Address Hudson King & Co., Dept. 11, 9 South 
Clinton St., Chicago. 

MEN AND WOMEN EARN UP TO $3,000 YEARLY 
distributing Guaranteed Hosiery from mill to wearer. All 
or part time. Repeat orders insure permanent increasing 
business. «No capital or experience needed. A. Parker 
Mills, 2733 No. 12h St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. LARGE MANUFAC- 
turer of Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes rep- 
resentative in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big 
profits, honest goods. Credit given. Send for particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGENTS: NEW. GAS -GENERATING COAL OIL 
lamp. For homes, stores, lodges, churches, halls. Costs 
Vy cent per hour to operate. Low priced. $60 weekly 
easily earned. Big profits. Special terms. Sample free to 
hustlers. KeroSafe Lamp Co., 1288 West St., Dayton, O. 


DON’T BE AN AGENT—OWN YOUR OWN BUSI- 
ness. We furnish complete, practical, Low Price outfits 
for plating in Gold, Silver, Copper, Nickel, etc. We 
furnish recipes, formulas, trade secrets. Work easy, profit 
enormous. Send today for particulars. Gray & Co. 
Plating Works, 961 Gray Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“GREATEST STUNT EVER SPRUNG ON THE 
American people.” You give free gold monogram dinner 
set coupon with every sale of “Lucky ’Leven” and our 
other sensational soap and toilet combinations. $5 to $10. 
daily easy. Crew managers double that. Repeat orders 
galore! World’s largest factory backs you. Write for ap- 
pointment. E. M. Davis, Pres., K67 Davis Bldg., Chicago 


CAMERAS 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
of my magazines, American Photography and Popular 
Photography, which will tell you how to make better pic- 
tures and earn money.-F. R. Fraprie.774 Pope Bldg., Boston 


COINS—BOOKS—STAMPS 
I PAY FROM $1 TO $1500 FOR THOUSANDS OF 
rare Coins, Books, Paper Money, Stamps to 1901. Certain 
Mint Marks bring over $100. Post quickly. Ill. circular for 
2 stamps. Vonbergen (Est. 1885), Dept. 7, Boston, Mass. 


DAHLIAS 


DAHLIAS—1000 KINDS. CATALOG FREE. GEO. L. 
Stillman, Dahlia Specialist, Westerly, R. I., Box W-6. 


sS DRAWING AND PAINTING 


LEARN DRAWING AND PAINTING AT HOME 
by mail. Bea Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial II- 
lustrator; a Cartoonist: Paint in Water Colors or Oil. 
Your name and address brings full particulars and our 
handsome illustrated Art Annual by return mail. Fine 
Arts Institute, Studio 81, Omaha, Neb. :' 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, RECITATIONS, 
drills, etc. All sorts of Entertainments for Schools. 
Catalogue free. T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49. Chicago 
HELP WANTED 
BECOME CHAUFFEURS. $18 WEEK. Sampte lessons 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. E-807, Rochester, IN. Ye 
BE A DETECTIVE — EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Westover Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
iexperience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies. Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
jobs. $65 to $150 month. Write for list of positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. F63, Rochester,N.Y. 


HUNDRED GOV’T JOBS OPEN TO WOMEN. LIST 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. F-73, Rochester, N. Y. 

GOVERNMENT MATRONS WANTED. AGE 24 TO 
45—360 monthly. Write Ozment, 105 M, St. Louis, Mo. 
WOMEN WANTED FOR U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$65 to $150 month. Write immediately for list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. F-61, Rochester, N.Y. 

$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE LADY IN 
each town to introduce new line non-alcoholic flavors, in 
bottles. J. S. Ziegler Co., 5 Harrison St., Chicago. 
WANTED, APRON MAKERS. HOME WORK. SEND 
15c (no stamps) for paigern and prices. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood Shops, 4706 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept 352, Omaha, Neb. 
LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATER- 
ials furnished; No canvassing. Particulars for stamped-ad- 
dressed envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation. G. F Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139. Washington, D.C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Govy’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School. Rochester, N. Y. 


1 CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Can help you secure Railway Mail or other Government 
Positions. Trial Examination Free. Ozment,105, St. Louis. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS _ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. ‘Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WORK FOR UNCLE -SAM.- HE IS THE BEST 
employer. Big pay, sure work, easy hours, long:vacations, 
rapid advance. Thousands of jobs open this year. I wil 
help you get one. Write for my big Free Book D.Y.-927 
today.—Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. . 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. $60 TO $125 
monthly. Age 21 to 50. Ozment, 105 F, St. Louis. 


MEN WANTED—GOV’T JOBS. $75 MONTH.* LIST 
of positions free. Franklin Institute, F62, Rochester, N.Y. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME. $10 PER 100. 
No Canvassing; Send Stamped-addressed envelope for 
particulars. Eureka Co., Dept. 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The Heart of Orel 


Continued from page 8 


Mrs. Booth gave her daughter one 
searching look, which if it did not find 
guilt, produced and found some terror. 

“Orel feels just as I do.”’ She made 
the assertion doggedly. ‘“‘The fact that 
those are rich men, and that they come 
flaring around in an automobile, doesn’t 
influence her. I can trust my daughter.” 

““Nonsense,’’ ejaculated Oliver. ‘“Far- 
ringdon wasn’t flaring. Going in a good 
motor is as ordinary to him as going ina 
good carriage used to be to you.” 

“Used to be ”? echoed Mrs. Booth, 
and began to cry. . 

The furniture was all in now, piled 
higgledy-piggledy in the hall; Mammy 
Pleasant was rubbing it, but she dropped 
her work to come and lay hold of the 
weeping woman’s arm. 

“My lamb’s tired,’ she crooned. 
*“Mr. Ollie, you don’t do your raisin’ any 


credick a-pesterin’ yo’ sister, dis-away.””, 


THE SITUATION was a familiar one at 
Broadlands, where Mammy took the 
authority of an old nurse. Oliver knew 
he was expected to apologize, so he began. 
*T beg your pardon, Eve; I had no 
idea of hurting your feelings. But we’ve 
got to have the law business that Far- 
ringdon offers me, and I hope you'll 
do nothing to upset the arrangement.” 
Mrs. Booth dropped down on.a sofa, 
and Mammy Pleasant ran to the kitchen 
for a cup of tea for her. 

“You may truckle to any creature 
who can give you law business—you, a 
Rellington!’’ She protested. “But I 
will not. And Orel shan’t.”’ 

“Tt looks as though Orel wouldn’t have 
to do any running after so far as Blake 
Farringdon’s concerned,” said Oliver. 

“Oliver!” cried his sister, tragically. 
*“You’re speaking of my daughter—and 
John Farringdon’s son!”’ 

“That’s exactly who I’m talking 
about,”’ agreed Oliver, dryly. “I can 
remember the times when you and John 
were just as much struck with each other 
as Blake and Orel seem to be.” 

“T believe you knew John Farringdon 
was in Milltown,” cried Mrs. Booth from 
her sofa, springing erect so suddenly that 
she endangered the hot cup of tea 
Mammy Pleasant was presenting on an 
improvised tray. “I believe that’s why 
you brought us here to this place. No 
doubt you put in a good word for Euclid 
Gaskill, while you were about it—Oh!” 

“Beggars can’t be choosers,’’ said 
Rellington, philosophically. His attitude 
wrought his sister’s mood to fury. 

““Beggars,”’ she stormed; “that’s what 
you’ve made of us! I’m to sit here and 
keep a little shop and see Belle Gaskill 
living in one of those big houses up on the 
boulevard, I suppose!’’ 

“T don’t want you to keep a shop,” 
Oliver demurred, testily. ‘‘If you let me 
alone about it I can get enough law busi- 
ness to support us all. As for Orel, if 
you let her alone she can a 

He broke off, the girl knelt trembling 
beside her mother’s couch. Between the 
two high-spirited, quarreling elders she 
felt her own preferences might get little 
consideration. 

Eas eh bere 


demanded Mrs. Booth. 


““You’re ashamed to complete what you 
began—and well you may be.” 

“I’m not,’ Oliver maintained, sturd- 
ily. “I was only going to say that if 
you'd let Orel alone she’d make plenty of 
friends among the right sort of young 
people here. She’s got no false pride.” 

“I may be a bundle of false pride,” 
said Mrs. Booth, lying back on the pil- 
lows Mammy had provided, ‘“‘or I may 
be an old beggar woman. I suppose I 
am. Probably I'll come down to wearing 
a shawl over my head and carrying a 
basket to people’s back doors to ask for 
scraps of broken food; but even then 
there could be no question of friendship 
between John Farringdon and me— 
between John Farringdon’s-son-and my 
daughter. So long as I do have a house, 
those people have got to stay out of it!” 

This state of affairs was discouraging 
enough, but the next evening in the dusk 
there’ came something which hardened 
Mrs. Booth’s resolution, and made her 
frantically anxious over Orel. Isabelle 
Gaskill stopped at the big frame house on 
Carolina street when Orel and her uncle 
had gone to the postoffice. She seemed 
very friendly, and Mrs. Booth talked to 
her more intimately than she had for 
years, dwelling on her brother’s need of 
law business from the Victor Mills.” 


‘«¢VES, IT’S all right for Oliver,” 
Mrs. Gaskill said as she was de- 
parting, “but, Eve, I’m going to speak 
frankly to you about young Farringdon 
and Orel. He was in Washington last 
winter when Ginny and I were there.” 
She did not state that she had never been 
able to meet the young man though she 
and her daughter had made every effort. 
“He had the name there of being an 
awful flirt. Of course, situated as we are, 
with Euclid superintendent of the mill, 
and John talking about building next to ' 
us, I suppose he and Ginny will be thrown 
together a great deal. But I’ve got my 
eye on the young gentleman. You'll do 
well to watch him if Oliver’s business 
brings him in any contact -with Orel.’ 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Booth, stiffly. 
“T see you understand there’s no ques- 
tion of social intercourse between my | 
daughter and John Farringdon’s son.’ 

“Not now, of course,’’ said Mrs. Gas- 
kill, with pretended innocence. ‘‘I sup- 
pose Orel’s time will be taken up earning 
a living. I am sure it’s fine of her to go 
right to work that way. Eve, have I 
made you mad?” as the other drew back 
with alittle exclamation. ‘I didn’t mean 
to offend. I believe I ought to tell you 
something that I haven’t breathed to 
another soul. Ginny and Blake Farring- 
don are as good as engaged.” 

She was on the step about to depart 
and her hostess had an impulse to slam 
the door without a word. What she did 
do was to say, ‘‘Why should I be told? 
The young man is nothing to me—and 
less to Orel. If she has to endure his 
society in her uncle’s office, she won’t 
have to put up with him here.”’ 

The door slammed then, but it was 
shut upon-a very satisfied smile which ° 
wreathed Mrs. Gaskill’s features. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


MAGAZINES 


MAGAZINES AT LOWEST CLUB PRICES. OUR 
big money-saving club catalog free. Write today. Agents 
wanted. J. M_ Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency, 242 
Brooks Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS — 


ee ee 
GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. _College, Box 278 A7, Chicago. 


GET FREE BOOK “HOW TO WRITE PHOTO-Plays.” 
I produce results. Elbert Moore, Box 772-W9, Chicago. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS; $10 TO $100 PAID. EXPER- 
ience or Correspondence Coursz not needed; -details free to 
beginners.. Producers League, St. Louis. 


WE TAKE MSs. IN ANY FORM; CRITICISE FREE; 
sell on commission. Big prices. Don’t waste money on 
courses, write Story Rev. Co.. Box 14, Auburn, N. Y. 


WRITE Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems: $10 to $100 
each; no correspondence course. Start writing and selli 
at once; details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati. 


MOTORCYCLES 


a a chin Baie 
MAKE YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE BY USING 
our attachable Motor Outfit. Fits any bicycle. Beats 
them all. Book Free. New and second hand motorcycles 
$35.00 up. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 52, Galesburg, Kansas. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


pe eM teh a reek 
$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 


MUSIC LESSONS 


LEARN PIANO OR ORGAN. AT HOME, AT HALF 
usual expense, by written method, endorsed by leading 
musicians. Successful 25 y ears. Graduates everywhere. 
Free book. Quinn Conservatory, Box 650 W 1, Chicago 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
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NURSING Easily Learned at Home. Catalog Free. Phila- 
delphia.School For Nurses, 2230 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience givem if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. i 


EMBROIDER YOUR INITIAL IN OLD ENGLISH 
on house linen, handkerchiefs, etc. It’s ‘‘the proper 
thing;” easily learned. Set of 14 in., 1 in. and2 in. stamp- 
ing initial letters (don’t wear out), ‘ wash-out-ink ” pad, 
50 cents. Three-inch pattern 50c. Agents wanted. 
Hans H. Hellesoe, 2444 Ainslie St., Chicago, II. 


OLD COINS ss 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 

dated before 1910. Send 10c for New Ills’td Coin Value 

Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices.. Get posted at- 
once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy. N. Y. 
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WILL PAY $5.00 TO $50.00 FOR LARGE CENT — 


dated 1799. We pay cash premiums on all large cents, eagle - 
cents, etc., and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins - 
and bills wanted. Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin 
Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Tex. 


PATENTS. 


eee See Reid trre Die 
PATENTS THAT PAY. $600,812 CLIENTS MADE. 
Protect your idea! Searches. Advice and 2 books free! 
E. E. Vrooman & Co., 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTSSECURED THROUGH CREDIT SYSTEM. 
Free search. Send sketch. Book and advice Free. 
Waters & Co., 4308 Warder Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. BOOKS & ADVICE FREE. SEND MODEL 
or drawing for search. Highest references; best results. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer. Washington, D. C. 
WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
Lions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions.’ Our four books sent free. Patent secured or 
Kee Retugned. Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D.C. 


POULTRY AND INCUBATORS 


THERE’S MONEY IN CHICKS IF YOU USE THE 
Radio-Round Incu>dator. Round like a hen’s nest—no 
cold corners. New principle heater and moisture system. 
Big hatches, strong chicks. Write for Free Book No. 33 
—gives many hatching pointers. Radio-Round Incu- 
bator Co., Drawer 4, Wayne, Neb. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. EXPERI- 
ence unnecessary. Earn big pay while you learn at home 
during spare time. Only eight weeks time required. Steady 
positions, easy work. Hundreds of good’ positions open. 
Write today for free book, “A Knight of the Grip,’ and 
testimonials from hundreds of students we have placed 
in positions paying $100 to $500 per month. Address 
Dept. B-27, National Salesmen -Training Association, 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 
WRITERS—STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are want- 
ed for publication. Literary Bureau,WW2, Hannibal, Mo. 


WANTED — STORIES, ARTICLES, POEMS FOR 
new magazine. Pays on acceptance. Submit Mss. to 
Cosmos Magazine, 19C Stewart Bldg., Wash., D, C. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B, United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


WRITE SHORT STORIES, Poems, Photoplays; $10 to 
$100 each; no correspondence course; start writing and 
selling at once; details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 102,Cincinnati. 


TYPEWRITERS 
LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN U.S. ALL 


makes. Underwoods,Olivers,Remingtons,etc. 14 to 13 mfrs. - 


prices. $15 up—rented anywhere—applying rent on price. 
Free Trial. Installment payments if desired. Write forcat. 
85, Typewriter Emporium (Est.1892), 34-36 W Lake,Chgo. 


TYPEWRITERS, ALL MAKES, FACTORY Rebuilt 
by the famous “Young Process;’’ guaranteed like new. 
Big business permits lowest prices; $10 and up; machines 
rented, or sold on time. Rental to apply on purchase 
price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Write for 
catalog. Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 415, Chicago. 


UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN RELIGION. LITERATURE FREE. 
Associate Dept. E, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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This is just a home pastime for all members of the family to play in the long winter evenings. $10, 000 Cash In 1,207 Rewards 
Men, women, boys, girls, can play it, whether they are now subscribers or not, and all can play 
on equal terms, for the Catalog offers all the titles from which participants must make their $2,500—First Reward | $1,500—Second Reward 
selections. You, no matter who you are or where you live, have just as much chance of success 1,000—Third Reward 500—Fourth Reward 
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WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CO., Inc. 
107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me without delay the complete Piktur-Qwz-Game Outfit, 
consisting of Catalog and Reply Book, and Picture Pamphlet containing the 
60 pictures. I enclose herewith $1 to pay for WoMAN’s Wor tp for 3 years. 
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No. MK144. This elegant solid oak, fumed finish, 8-piece Library Set is made in new+ 


Spanish brown leather. Table is solidly constructed 
Has convenient book shelf at either end. Panels match 


before you even decide tokeepit. You couldn’t duplicate this bed} those on backs of chairs. Comfort arm chair and luxurious rocker have cleverly arranged 
outfit anywhere else at anything near our price, even if_you paid all) backs with center panel upholstered. Seats have 6 springsandare expertly filled and uphol- 
eash and we give you practically your own time topay. Price, $8.98} stered. Quartered oak arms fitted to strong 2in. square front posts. Price.......... $11.89 


Hartman’s Dresser Bargain Washing 7¢5.> SQ Hartman’s Solid Oak Kitchen Cabinet Hartman’s “Wonder” Vacuum 


No. MK180, A remarkable offering of a beautiful 4 is 8 shirt in No. MK178, Elegant Sanitary ‘‘Comfort’! + 
Machine Bargain Rfenen Cabinet of Sold Oak. Bose had Sweeper Bargain 


dresser constructed of selected hardwood to which is 
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wooden drawer pulls.| Gearing 


Per 
Month 


Hartman's Library Table Bargain | Hartman’s Collapsible Go-Cart Bargain| 


No. MK179. Magnificent Library Table construc- 
ted of selected hardwood to which is applied a finish 
in imitation of quarter-sawed oak that so closely re- 
sembles the real wood that it requires an experienced 
eye to detect the difference. Gomes in golden oak or 
fumed finish. Has square edge top, 42x28 in.; large 
drawer for papers or magazines; 2)4 in. square corner 
posts fitted to heavy scroll feet, and strong lower 
shelf, Not 
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f H} solidly built, 

durable table 
but it is also an 
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some piece of 
m furniture. You 
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Hercules Flint Surfaced Roofing 


Made of best quality, long fibre wool felt. 
Thoroughly saturated with pure asphalt, 
surfaced with very fine, sharp particles of 
flint crystals thoroughly imbedded under 
enormous pressure. The strongest, most 
durable prepared roofing made. Fire resist- 
ing and absolutely water proof. 108 sq. ft. to 
roll including nails and cement. Freesamples, 
No. MK 156—1 ply, 55 Ibs. guaranteed 


> VCATH..cwace a asacinguieceeae Sanaa roll $1.15 
No. MK 157-2 ply, 65 lbs. guaranteed 
BiVORVOscacenasacuaes Seososa- oone roll $1.58 
No. MK 158—3 ply, 75 lbs. guaranteed 
\ \ IZ YCATS. scvccccccvecesevecssccsst roll $1.98 
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tive qualities. Two bright colors— 8 
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Rex-Kote Roof Paint—made from natural 
asphalt, linseed oil and other ingredients that 
make an absolutely water tight, acid- 52 
proof paint. As low as, per gal........ Cc 
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value at our price, $9.68| easy-running, durable machine at the low price of $4.50} Price.......... $11.78 


Solid Oak Dining Table Bargain | 10-Piece “Hartman Longware” 


No. MK111. New all steel! No, MK181. Beautiful solid oak dining table which| Aluminum Kitchen Set one NERS: 
can be ordered in Golden Oak or fumed finish. Has large} 
44 inch top which extends to 6 feet when .opened; 


WN made in the| makes it easily convertible into a bad-weather cart.| grace any din- 
: very best way| Easy riding, too, as the rubber tires take up the shock) ing room. 
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real bargain 


This is an offer without an equal—a revelation of matchless 
liberality—the rarest money saving opportunity ever opened to 


home makers. 

We want you to see for yourself, without advance payment, that any one of these 
is the grandest bargain ever before offered. Just pick out the bargain you want, write 
it down in coupon below, write your name and address and mail coupon tous. Wewill 
ship it to you promptly. If it is not exactly what you want, return it at the end of| 
30 days at our freight expense both ways. If you are perfectly satisfied and decide to} 
keep it, just pay for it in small monthly payments. Only one of these items to each 
family can be sent at these amazing, heretofore unheard-of bargain terms. When you 
zeceive the mammoth Hartman Catalog you can order as much or as little as you like 


all on easy credit payment terms. 
Always keep this thought in mind: “HARTMAN WILL TRUST ME!” The Hart- 


‘man Remarkable Credit Plan covers the Nation like a network. From our tremen- 


dous organization in Chicago the Hartman lines of credit run straight and true to more 
than 1,500,000 typical homes—made happy by the help we lend. 


‘Everything Strictly Confidential 


HARTMAN Credit is REAL help. No half-way measures—no quibble or question 
—no “red tape’’— no interest to pay—no bothersome reference asked like other do— 
your every dealing with us is strictly confidential. Your credit is good with Hartman, 
USE IT! Trade with us for all your needs—and be SURE of SATISFACTION. 


Wonderful Bargain Catalog FREE 


Filled from cover to cover with thousands of wonderful Zz 
bargains in Home Furnishings, all sold on the Hartman ae 

Liberal Credit Plan, backed by the $10,000,000 Hartman 
Guarantee. GET THIS GREAT MONEY-SAVER. Won- 
derfully done in many colors showing articles exactly as 
they look. Furniture, Carpets, Clocks, Draperies, Silver- 
ware, Engines Incubators, Brooders, Paints, Roofing, lm- 
plements, etc.—everything needed in the home or on the 

farm. We will send it to you—FREE—whether you buy 
direct from this page of “‘get-acquainted”’ offers or not. 
Mail coupon or write postal asking for Catalog No. 101 


We Show 


Comfortable Rocker Bar- 


ain No. MK176. A large, 
g comfortable Rocker at a 
bargain price. Made of solid oak 
in golden finish in a very chcice de- 
sign. Is upholstered with imitation 
Spanish brown leather on seat and 
back. Seat has 4 springs 
stuffed with tow and cot- 

ton. Front and_ back 

posts are handsomely 

earved. Seat front plaited 
and back is button tufted. 
Strong posts and runners. 
Here is a rocker that is con- 
structed for solid comfort— 
and it is a handsome piece 
of furniture as well—a rock- 
er that will grace any 
parlor or living room. You 
can make no mistake by or- 
dering it because if you do 


not think it the biggest value for the money you ever saw, 


tional Bargains »: tiisPase 


5-Piece, 2-Inch Post || al] 3-Piece Solid Oak Library Set |} == = 
Steel Bed Outfit . nee 


No. MK148. Complete bed 
outfit, consisting of elegant 


you are privileged to return it at our expense. Price, $3.57, CE 


No. MK182. Here’sa wonderful value in 
an article needed in every home. An easy 
running, silent vacuum sweeper that is 
offered at a price lower than ever before 
asked for an article of this high quality. Has 
noiseless, fibre bearings and bellows lifting 
rods, steel frame dust bag, wide opening dust 
pan pressed steel top, four drive wheels on 
brush, 3 bellows and 12inch nozzle. Wheels 
are flanged to avoid tire trouble. Is nickle 
trimmed. Fully guaranteed. Has brush 
adjustment—operated by foot. Thisis a 
vacuum sweeper that should bein every ¢ 
home. Will keep your rugs and carpets {i 
absolutely free from dust and germs, Z, 
andis so easy to operate that its ii = 
more like play than work. None ‘ 
of the dust of ordinary sweep- 
ing. You don’t have to fol- 
low up your work with a 
dust rag. Order one to- 
day at this unheard of 
price of only $3.97. 
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omprises lipped 
j preserving kettle, 5 qt. capacity, interlocking ears, 
4 inch) 2 qt. lipped sauce pan, heavily tinned steel handle, 
. 1246 in. strainer ladle with 434 in. bowt, 34 pt. meas- 


uring cup, graduations 


fee pot, 
seamless body, 
welded spout 

ebonized wooden 
handle and cover 
knob. 1}4gqt. pud- 
ing pan, % pt. Ls 
ladle, 1 pt. com- E . je 

bination strainer < 
funnel. Price 
only $3.76. t 
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Seamless Brussels 
Rug Bargain 


No. MK177. Magnificent, 
extra heavy, seamless Brus- 
sels rug in two sizes, woven 
of selected yarns in a very 
attractive pattern of semi- 
oriental design that will look 
well in any room in your 
home. Colorings are of Tan, 
Red, Green and Brown har- 
moniously blended. You'll 
be proud to own a fine Rug 
like this one. 

Size 8 ft. 3in. x 10 ft. 6 in. 
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$1.00 worth 


Size 9x12 feet. 
Price......0.ececeeee- 13.96 


$ 1 0 Month 


Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. 


3949 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ul. 


If only catalog is wanted place anXin this squareL] 
write name and address in this coupon and mail. _ 
If you wish us to ship any bargain shown on this 
page, fillin blank below write name and address in this 
coupon and mail. Write plainly. 
Send:me Article No. ....ccccccssse:sessecseoerd serene arated 
(Fill in name and number) 
If!I ‘eas it I will pay$.......0..+« per month after arrival 
until full amount is paid as per terms and price quoted 
on this article. 
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A Year of Gain for Women 


dred and fifteen saw a tremendous 

gain in the economic and physical 
welfare of women and children. Eight 
states passed laws providing for pen- 
sions for mothers. In six others the 
divorce laws were strengthened. Seven 
states took the first steps toward giving 
women equal suffrage, and although the 
movement was defeated in Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, this year it is expected lowa, 
South Dakota and West Virginia will 
reverse the result. Three states passed 
laws opening more political offices to 
women. Four states, including Kansas 
and Massachusetts, passed new labor 
laws for women and children, limit- 
ing the hours, and the maximum 
wage movement made distinct advance. 
Three states put wife and husband on an 
equal footing in property rights. New 
Jersey authorized women policemen. 
Oregon passed a law forbidding discrim- 
ination in salaries between male and 
female public-school teachers.  Cali- 
fornia’s legislature declared by vote that 
woman suffrage in that state had been 
an unqualified success. In the records 
of woman’s progress in America 1915 
will be aecounted an important year. 


[° THE United States nineteen hun- 


A Very Personal Question 


wat can you do? That is a ques- 

tion being thrust upon millions of 
women who never expected to be forced 
to earn their own bread and butter or to 
be called upon to support children. 
There are thousands of pathetic cases of 
women turned from competence to want, 
of mothers with no money-earning ex- 
perience suddenly driven to find some 
means of satisfying the hunger of their 
little ones. It is an appalling lesson that 
the world is witnessing, but its value 
should not be lost. Today you may 
have comfort and ease and even riches. 
What would happen if all these should be 
taken away? What one special thing 
could you do? Remember that in the 
world’s workshop many of the things 
you count of high worth have little cash 
value. Accomplishments are all well in 
their way, but they will not get you a 
weekly, wage, and will not pay rent and 
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grocery bills. Now is the time for the 
home training to go strong on actual- 
ities. Every girl, as well as every boy, 
should be taught to do practical work 
that can be turned into money if need be. 
It may be one of the domestic qualifi- 
cations, such as cooking, sewing, or 
gardening, or a clerical efficiency in 
bookkeeping, stenography, or typewrit- 
ing that will have a definite value; but 
it should be something that will enable 
the possessor of the training to use it for 
dollars and cents. And whatever it is, 
more than mediocrity should be aimed 
at. The demand is for expertness, and 
expertness pays. 

The tragedy of the day is the untrained 
girl left to shift for herself. The un- 
trained mother with dependent children 
is a deeper sorrow of the same kind. Put 
the question straight to yourself and 
keep it there until you can answer it 
safely. 

‘The Perils of Waiting 


[N A LETTER received recently from 
aman in Michigan there is this state- 
ment: ‘There is no better evidence of 
woman’s selfishness than her habit of 
unpunctuality. An idle woman de- 
mands from a busy man a higher stand- 
ard of punctuality than she sets for her- 
self. She will scold him unmercifully for 
being late, and then be always late her- 
self.”” Herein is voiced a popular com- 
plaint, but notice, please, that the ac- 
cusation refers to the idle woman. One 
of the lessons the business and working 
woman has learned is to be prompt. 
Managers of large establishments tell 
us that as a rule women are more punc- 
tual than men. There has been a nota- 
ble improvement in the punctuality of 
the home, due mainly to the influence of 
modern business. The mother who neg- 
lects this virtue does not realize the 
extent of her mistake. She is setting an 
example that may wreck the advantages 
of her children, who can.never hope to 
reach success in the world unless they 
are prompt. As order is heaven’s first 
law, punctuality should be the home’s 
first rule. The young woman who keeps 
the man waiting is inviting her own 
punishment, for she is the future old 
maid. Love will do a lot of things and 
stand almost anything, but when it is 
made to wait it is apt to grow cold. 
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The Garments of Spring 


WITH a large part of our country still 

in the grip of winter’s frost and 
fierce storms buffeting us whenever we 
venture abroad, it is hard to realize that 
genial Spring is making her way up the 
front walk and soon will be tapping at 
the door, expecting a word of welcome. 
We are at times inclined to envy those 
states so geographically situated that 
they know not snow and ice; but who 
would give up the thrill that comes when 
we discover the first little wood anemone, 
so poetically called the Star of Bethle- 
hem, or the daily interest we take in the 
proud swelling of the bush by the kitchen 
door which will soon burst into a mass 
of tender green? 

With the lengthening days woman- 
hood, to be in harmony with her sur- 
roundings, thinks also of new coverings 
for herself and her family, and this year 
she will be fortunate in finding moderate 
styles that are very becoming and will 
not soon go out of favor. The popularity 
of Woman’s Wor _p patterns is to us a 
great and lasting satisfaction, and the 
thousands of testimonials that have 
come from users of them are among the 
most valued of the office records. 

For the greater convenience of sub- 
scribers, we have now prepared a large 
Quarterly Catalogue, showing all the pat- 
terns we can supply. The first number— 
Spring, 1916—1is ready and will be sent, 


‘postpaid, on receipt of Ten Cents. It 


contains a wide variety of choice in all 
garments worn by ladies, misses, girls 
and boys, and also a number by men; 
and you will find it a wonderful help 
when you are planning what to make or 
make over. The coming of Easter late 
in April seems another good thing of this 
year, as it gives good time for the prep- 
aration of the new wardrobes. But 
start early. Study the fashion pages in 
this number, send for the Catalogue, 
choose your patterns, and buy the 
material that is called for. If you do this 
now you will save yourself bodily wear 
and mental worry, and when come the 
days with a bright, but searching, Spring 
sun, you will have the pleasurable feeling 
of knowing you are ready for them. 
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HE SMELL of wis 
fresh ginger- ] 
bread came 
floating over | 

the wall. WRicher than 

the odor of the roses, y 
spicier than the honey- 4 
suckle, it penetrated 
the prim recesses of 
Miss Acacia’s garden, 
even to that remoter 
side where Pudge Hig- 
gins, squatting fatly, 
endeavored to fit a 
wheel with a half-inch 
hole to the inch-wide 
hub of his little wagon. 

At the invasion of 
this new perfume 
Pudge turned slowly 
about, the moisture 
bubbling his pink brow. 
Then he rose to his full 
four feet two inches, 
and sniffed. 

Ria diant ly" ine 
grabbed the tongue of 
his wagon, leaving the 
unadaptable wheel to 
its fate, and trudged 
with a rapid clatter be- 
tween the stiff privet 
hedges, straight to the 
front veranda where 
Miss Acacia sat scal- 
loping towels with pre- 
cise and exquisite 
stitch. 

‘**Aunt ’Cacia,”” said 
Pudge, “can I go over 
to Miz Bonny’s?” 

“Pudge!” cried Miss 
Acacia, lifting her small 
pink face with the 
Psyche atop and the 
crimpy side-bangs. 

“*Pudge, dear, where 
have you been?” 
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UDGE consulted 

his toes. Then he 
lifted round eyes to 
Miss. A.c.aiciia osc > by 
the garden,” he said. 
“But I called you. 

I wanted to Were 
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PUDGE THRUST 


“WRITE ON THAT,"' 
“CERTAINLY,” 

SAID THE PARSON, 
“WHAT NAME?" 


THE ENVELOPE AT THE MINISTER, 
HE SAID 


was silting on top of 
the wall. But no! It 
was not a crack, it was 
a hole! Mrs. Bonny’s 
face was framed in it, a 
dear face, rosy from 
the stove, with little 
dark brown crinkly 
curls around it. 

Pudge looked away. 
“Aunt ’Cacia ”* he 
began. 

“But she said you 
might!” interrupted 
Mrs. Bonny. 

Pudge _ shook his 
head, not daring to 
speak further. With 
Mrs. Bonny’s advent 
the smell of the ginger- 
bread had so aug- 
mented as to threaten 
a further betrayal of 
emotion. 

“Wait! said Mrs. 
Bonny, and she disap- 
peared from the hole. 
Pudge saw her entering 
his own front gate, and 
after a little while she 
came to him and held 
out her hand. 

“It’s all right,” she 
said. ‘‘My sister’s got 
the new Banbury Cross 
stitch — for towels — 
and your aunt says you 
may go down there and 
borrow it. She can’t 
leave herself; the min- 
ister’s coming to call. 
And you may stop in 
my house on the way 
and get some ginger- 
bread.” 
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PUDGE, having for- 


Ko gotten his wagon, 
¥ ran back happily to 
i) get it. Miss Acacia 
4 nodded and smiled as 
they passed out the 
gate. “‘Not long!” she 
admonished. “And 


don’t lose the pattern.” 
So they entered Mrs. 


Shee 


you there the whole Bonny’s garden on the 
time?” f Y other side of the wall. 

“No’am. I clumb Ah, Mrs. Bonny’s 
the wall that side and i Ea a ee ee Oe oe Ne ee garden was very differ- 


went over t’ Nancy’s 
git the wheel lost 
offn her doll buggy. . 
But it was too little.” 
Pudge looked ruefully 
at his wagon. 

“What! You went 
over to the Northrups 
without permission? 
Then you don’t go to 
Mrs. Bonny’s. Indeed, 
no. I called you to go 
over there a while ago. 
She’s making ginger- 
bread.” 

Pudge stood silent, 
facing a catastrope al- 
most too overwhelming 
to be real. Then he turned, swallowing with diffi- 
culty what might have been the wheel off his wagon 
and walked with profound. and measured tread in 
the direction he had come. It was no use to remon- 
strate with Aunt Acacia. His three months’ resi- 
dence in her vicinity had taught him that the best 
laid plans of little boys were only chaff for her burn- 
ing. She was not a bit like his mother, Aunt 
Acacia. His mother was a radiant and joyous 
matron wintering with her husband abroad, the 
two of them having left their young son to the less 


spirited diversions of Sister Acacia’s garden. 
ae | MUST not spoil. you, Pudge,” said Miss 
Acacia that first day. ‘‘ Whatever I do, I 

must not spoil you.” 
And she hadn’t. 

but he was still sound. 
So, making no effort at reply, he passed between 

the twin hedges, and with a final dolorous clatter of 
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Pudge was often miserable, 
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Pudge and a Penny 


A Valentine Tale by Margaret Belle Houston 


Pictures by George Brehm 


his wagon, sat down in the shadow of the honey- 
suckled wall. 

And all about him, richer than the odor of the 
roses, spicier than the honeysuckle, hovered the 
warm smell of the gingerbread. 

Pudge wept. 

“Well, well! There you are, honey! 
waiting and waiting!” 


I’ve been 


puss gulped mightily and blinked. Well he 
knew that voice, of a warmth and richness like 
the odor of the gingerbread. 

But he did not lift his face. 

“What’s the matter, honey?” Mrs. Bonny’s 
tones had taken on a soothing quality, a sort of 
rich, sweet trickle like that golden-colored ginger 
sauce. ‘“‘What is it, Pudge? Put your face here 
to the crack and tell me.” 

So there was a crack there! Pudge turned, curi- 
ously, tentatively. He had fancied Mrs. Bonny 


SRS 


ent from Miss Acacia’s! 
‘The meiwas= notes 
smidgin of class dis- 
tinction here! Squat 
little zinnias rubbed 
noses with velvet-clad 
pansies, and nobody 
cared. Pomegranates 
and roses and yellow, 
dreaming poppies, 
linked arms and 
laughed all in a joyous 
democratic jumble of 
color and perfume. The 
palms here were more 
green and sprawly, the 
yucca less hostile, 
seeming to run all to 
flowers as if it had hammered its swords into pure 
golden bells of peace! The very bees seemed jollier, 
mumbling drunkenly above the brimming honey- 
suckle, so fat their golden belts looked tight. And 
Mrs. Bonny herself, plump and busy as the bees, 
with the roses in her cheeks and the blue Florida 
sky in her eyes, she was just the sort of person to 
walk this garden with a little boy of five. 

Straight to the source of that precious, pungent 
smell they went. Straight to a certain high chair in 
which Pudge had sat before, and straight to a plate 
crowned brownly and presently rich with sauce! 
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UT MRS. BONNY had no more than sat down 
opposite than the doorbell tinkled and she 
withdrew, taking off her apron and smoothing the 
little crinkly curls. She did not return and Pudge, 
having consumed his gingerbread to the very re- 
motest suspicion of sauce, climbed down and went 
in pursuit, his limping wagon clattering behind. 


It was the minis- 
ter. He had stopped 
here before going on 
to Miss Acacia’s, 
this being Thursday 
and his afternoon 
for parochial calls. 
He was a very shy 
young man and 
quite nice to look at, 
having kind dark 
eyes and hair that 
was going a little 
gray at the temples. 
He had a trick of 
looking at Mrs. 
Bonny, then in- 
stantly away, out 
toward the gar- 
den—anywhere, 
speaking very rap- 
idly and falling now 
and then into con- 
strained silence. 
But when he turnea 
to Pudge, appearing 
now in the door, his 
gaze was very frank 
and steady, such as 
it was with any 
other man. 

“Hello, 
he said. ‘*‘What’s 
the matter with 
your wagon?” 

“Broke,” said Pudge, pitying the unobserving 
intelligence of the clergy. 

“‘Let’s see,’ said the minister, and lifting 
the toy, he made an intimate examination of 
its ailment. 

““Tt’s an old wagon,” explained Mrs. Bonny, 
outlined in her lilac muslin against the clam- 
bering roses. “‘It was Laddie’s, you know. 
Pudge had no toys, except those wretched me- 
chanical things they sent him at Christmas. I 
couldn’t bear seeing him try to play with those. 
There’s no use keeping Laddie’s things when 
they could do good.” 

The young minister loooked up. A pleasant 
light had come into his eyes. “*‘That’s what I 
told you,”’ he said. 

“It’s what Mr. Bonny always said, too,” 
answered the lady. 

And the minister’s eyes fell again to the 
wagon, 

‘*He said it was nursing grief,’ she added. 
“Converting it into something poison. instead 
of directing it into channels of good—good to 
others, you know. I wasn’t able to give away 
the little toys until Pudge came. And with 
Mr. Bonny’s own things—I can’t do it, even 
yet. His watch, now It lies there, doing 
no good at all. Someone could make such use 
of it. I tried to send it to his nephew 2f 
She finished with a little shake of her head. 
There fell a silence. 

““Where’d you lose the wheel, Pudge?’’ in- 
quired the minister finally. 

Pudge’s eyes traveled to Mrs. Bonny. The 
fact was that he had tried to float that wheel 
on the pond and it had mysteriously with- 
drawn from view. Mrs. Bonny smiled at him. 
She looked like a girl when she smiled, a girl 
not much older than Pudge. 

““Never mind,” said Mr. Chandor. ‘‘I know 
where I can get another wheel—one just the 
size. I'll stop by and get the wagon when I’ve 
called on Miss Wimple—and I’ll mend it.” 

So he presently said goodbye and went down 
the walk between the squat little zinnias and 
the elegant pansies. 

Mrs. Bonny took Pudge on her lap. She sur- 
rounded him with soft arms so that his cheek 
rested against the beating of her heart. She 
watched the minister until he disappeared in 
the embrasure of Miss Acacia’s porch. 


PUDGE 


66 ye YOU finish your gingerbread?” she 
asked Pudge. 

Pudge nodded. ‘Can I see the watch?” he 
said. ‘ 

“Why, yes, Pudge, dear,’ she consented, 
smiling a little. And they went into the house 
where out of a cedar chest Mrs. Bonny took a 
little case, and out of the case she took a 
watch. Pudge held the watch tightly in his 
hands. It did not tick but it snapped open, 


Pudge!” . 


and on the inside was beautiful and shining gold. 

“The minister hasn’t got a, gold watch,” said 
Pudge. Mrs. Bonny put the watch hastily away 
and closed the chest. 

Then the gate clicked. It was Mr. Chandor 
come back. Gravely he asked for the wagon and 
with equal gravity he received it. 

“Are you passing my sister’s house?”’ inquired 
Mrs. Bonny. 

“Tam going to Meyer’s toy shop,” he answered. 
“Mrs. Baird’s is only a door beyond. Is there 
anything * ; 

“Only to let Pudge go with you. He’s to get a 
pattern there.’ So Pudge and Mr. Chandor 
trudged off together with Mrs. Bonny watching 
from the step. 


2B) oes you like it here, Pudge?’”’ asked the 
minister. Pudge, uninformed as to whether 
“here” meant Mrs. Bonny’s gingerbread or his 
Aunt Acacia’s towel-hemming, was not prepared 
to reply. 

“You miss your mother and father,I know,”’ said 
Chandor, “‘but think how cold it must be where 
they are, while here it is Summer—Midsummer— 
in February!” 

They had halted at the door of the toy shop, and 
the minister added, “‘Midsummer—on Valentine’s 
Eve!” For before them the big window was 
radiant with tokens of lace and silk, with verses 
emblazoned in gold, with scarlet hearts of all di- 
mensions, while, arrayed beneath, were the comic 
emblems for the more humorously inclined. : 

“Pudge,” said the minister, gravely, “‘have you 
a sweetheart?” Pudge said no. But he admired 
the toy-man’s wares, and he would have liked to 


“NOW GO,'"' SAID MRS. BONNY. 


“GO, AND DON'T EVER COME 
HERE AGAIN™ 


invest in certain samples for his own private 
enjoyment. 

“You ought to have a sweetheart,’ said the 
young man sternly, “at a time like this.”’ 

They passed inside and Mr. Chandor, having 
bought a brand new wagon, removed a wheel and 
fitted it himself to the disabled toy. Pudge 
accepted his restored treasure gratefully and would 
have trudged on to Mrs. Baird’s, but the minister 
delayed. He had paused before a file of very simple 
valentines, no more, indeed, than gold-rimmed 
sheets of paper with verses written down them. 
He read these, one of them twice, three times, then, 
blushing a little as he did so, he plazed this last in 
its envelope, and having bought it, began to ad- 
dress it very haltingly and in his left hand—a 
basely suspicious proceeding for a parson. 

Encountering Pudge’s interested gaze, he ex- 
plained, “‘I’m sending a valentine, old fellow, and 
I don’t want anybody to know. Even she mustn’t 
guess who sentit. Understand?” 

Pudge understood. By now he had decided that 
he, too, had a sweetheart, and he would have liked 
to be on intimate enough terms with Mr. Chandor 
to ask him for a nickel or a dollar or whatever these 
seasonable offerings cost. But they passed instead 
to the next corner where Pudge secured the pattern 
and the minister delayed to call on Mrs. Baird. 


Se upheld home went Pudge. There was no 
tarrying except for a trailing glance along the 
window with its valentines. ‘“‘Aunt ’Cacia,” he 
said on arrival, “‘can I have my dollar?’ 

“Certainly not,” said Miss Acacia. ‘‘ What for?’ 

Pudge ignored this question, mindful of the 
secrecy that should surround his purchase. “It’s 
my dollar,” he said, faintly. 
“Daddy gimme it.” 

“Your father was very 
foolish,” said Miss Acacia. 
“T must see that you are not 
equally so in disbursing it.” 

“Huh?” said Pudge. Miss 
Acacia’s lips tightened. 

“Ma’am?” he corrected. 
“Can I have a nickel?” 

“Pudge,” began Miss 
Acacia, having unfolded the 
pattern and desiring to place 
her whole mind upon it. 

“Can I have a quarter?” 
shouted Pudge. ‘‘Or—or 
just even half a dollar?” 

““Pudge,”’ said Miss Acacia, 
“T will give you a penny— 
one penny. That’s as much 
candy as you ought to eat in 
one afternoon.” 

“A’right,” genially con- 
sented Pudge, and, closing 
his fist about the copper, he 
paddled down the street, for- 
getting to secure permission, 
forgetting even his wagon on 
the step. 

It was on this day that 
Pudge narrowly escaped con- 
tracting that contemptuous 
attitude toward pennies that 
sometimes assails the poorest 
of us. He was unequipped to 
purchase the central glory of 
lace and fluted silk which his 
stumpy finger designated to 
the clerk. He could not 
acquire even the smaller 
copies of that wonder, nor the 
strings of beribboned hearts, 
while fifty pennies were de- 
manded in exchange for even 
so unadorned a token as Mr. 
Chandor chose. 


UT ONE at last he found, 
a mere picture indeed, 
but so gorgeous in coloring as 
to console him for its lack of 
lace. Indeed, gazing upon 
that painted monster, trail- 
ing its lurid charms through 
bullrushes of an _ envious 
green, he regretted only that 
he had not the original itself 
to offer his adored. 
“Two for a nickel,’ said 
the clerk. 
“TI don’t want but one,” 
said Pudge, and extended a 


moist penny. The clerk smiled and threw in an 
envelope—a pretty one. 

This day witnessed, too, Pudge’s first conscious- 
ness of educational deficiency. He could not read, 
he could not write. He halted before the mail box 
outside, sorrowfully uncertain. If he pushed it 
under the la y’s door himself, he might be discov- 
ered in the act. If he dropped it into the box with- 
out an address on it the postman might deliver it to 
somebody he didn’t care for at all. Weighing these 
sad alternatives, he looked up to see his friend, the 
parson, closing the gate at Mrs. Baird’s. 


66 ELLO, Pudge,’ said Mr. Chandor. 
“Haven't you gone home yet?” 
Pudge thrust the envelope toward him. “Write 


on that,” he said. 

** Certainly,” said the parson, and moistened the 
flap, pressing it down. Then, with an official air, 
““What name, please?” 

““Miz Bonny,” said Pudge with evident reluct- 
ance. 

*‘Oho!”’ observed Mr. Chandor. ‘So you have 
got a sweetheart!’ And busily he wrote. Adorn- 
ing the document with a stamp he returned it to 
Pudge, and Pudge dropped it in the box. 

““You won’t tell?” said. Pudge. 

**Never!”’ said the parson: _ And, laying an arm 
about the young lover’s shoulder, he walked with 
him to Miss Acacia’s, seeing him through the gate, 
just as the bell chimed for-tea. 

Next morning, while she was watering the ve- 
randa roses, Mrs. Bonny received of the postman a 
brace of letters with embossed envelopes. 

““Valentine’s day! So it is!’ said Mrs. Bonny. 
And radiently she opened one, being taken by the 
firm and flowing hand in which it was addressed. 
Unfolding the sheet of rough paper, she was con- 
fronted by the effigy of a creature, spotted and 
sinuous, and displaying a tongue so forked as to be 
sufficiently explanatory without the additional 
eloquence of the verse beneath. She read: 


You creeping, crawling, cruel snake! 
Amid the grass your way you take! 
With poisoned tongue and darting eye 
You strike the foot that happens by! 
You are the bane of all who pass, 

You wicked Snake within the Grass! 


Mrs. Bonny sank breathlessly into a hammock. 
It was five days before she found courage to open 
the other envelope. 

That afternoon, however, she appeared on Miss 
Acacia’s porch. Her eyes red at the edges as if she 
had been crying. Pudge, rolling his wagon up and 
down the walk, came presently and sat down on 
the step. 

**Oh,’’ peeped Miss Acacia, “‘the pattern is such 
a success! I really feel as if I shouldn’t have used 
it before Mrs. Baird had a chance. Pudge shall 
take it back this evening.” 

“Yes,’’ said Mrs. Bonny with a broken little sigh. 

‘“There’s Nina Fitch,” said Miss Acacia, “she’s 
taking jelly or something to dear old Lady Sloan. 
She’s a dear, sweet girl!” 

Mrs. Bonny’s soft eyes narrowed. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
she answered in a low voice. ‘‘One never knows.” 

Miss Acacia lifted her eyes from the Banbury 
Cross Stitch. ‘‘ Never knows what, Sally?’ 

“What may be hidden! What sly, under- 
handed, cruel thing * The last word was lost 
in her throat: She bit her lip. 

“Why Sally Bonny!’ whispered Miss Acacia. 


T WAS Sally Bonny who always carried jelly to 
the sick, herself. It was Sally who defended the 
weak and even the sinning—defended them with 
her arms about them and the tenderness of heaven 
in her eyes. 

“Are you baking today?” asked Miss Acacia. 
Perhaps Sally had overheated herself. 

“No,” said Mrs. Bonny. “I set yeast last night, 
but I didn’t bake. I—didn’t—feel—like—it.”’ 

“I wish,” said Miss Acacia, “that you wouldn’t 
work so, Sally. There’s no need, seeing how well 
Mr. Bonny left you fixed.” 

““T know,”’ said Mrs. Bonny. ‘“‘If he had lived to 
see He always shielded me—always. If he 
had know what people would come to say—what 
people would come to th *” Her voice broke. 
“TI do it,’ she added, more steadily, ‘“‘ because 
I love it. It gives me an occupation.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Acacia. “Like my em- 
broidery. JI understand. There comes Davy 
Sloan down his walk with Nina. How bright 
her hair is—and her little flowered dress. If his 
mother—if dear old lady Sloan should pass away 
that would be a match. Nina might do worse.” 


* Mr. Bonny died—only worse. 


“How do you know he’s good?” answered Mrs. 
Bonny. ‘How do you know—anything?” 

Miss Acacia sighed. Mrs. Bonny reached into 
the pocket of her dress and drew out a blank book 
and a fountain pen. ‘“‘Miss Acacia,’ she said, 
“will you do me a favor?” 

““Why, yes, Sally. Yes, indeed.” 

“Then write my name here,”’ said Mrs. Bonny. 
“On this page.” 

“Write your Miss Acacia contemplated 
the page perplexedly, slipping off her thimble. 
“Why do you 4 

“Never mind,” remarked Mrs. Bonny. “I don’t 
see why you should feel any reluctance. Just 
naturally and carelessly write my name.” 

Miss Acacia bewilderedly took the book. “‘Why, 
here is your name-already!”’ she exclaimed. “‘ Twice 
in different hands.” 

“The Allens,” said Mrs. Bonny. ‘‘They stopped 
at my gate just now.” 

“TI suppose it must be a game,” ventured Miss 
Acacia, “‘or a catch of some sort.’ And she in- 
scribed “‘Sally Bonny” in a small, fine hand.” 

Mrs. Bonny scrutinized it closely. ‘“‘Still,’’? she 
said at last, “‘people can disguise their writing.” 

Miss Acacia rose. “‘Nina’s crossing the street,” 
she said. ‘I must draw up another chair.” 

““Never mind,’ answered Mrs. Bonny. “I’m 
going now. «Here, Nina Fitch,”’ she added, as the 
sweet-faced girl approached, “‘write my name in 
this book, please.” 

Nina wrote, turning bewildered eyes from one 
friend to the other. Then Mrs. Bonny, without 
further adieu went home. At the gate she passed 
Pudge and, kneeling on the walk before him; said, 
“Put your arms around me, Pudge.” 
obeyed. ‘‘Now squeeze!’ Pudge squeezed. 
““You’re the only one,’’ she whispered, “the only 
one it couldn’t have been!” 


” 


> 


OWARD dusk of that day, the minister, stroll- 

ing leisurely, passed Miss Acacia’s gate. Miss 

Acacia tripped out to meet him and lifted a small, 
troubled face. 

“Dear Mr. Chandor,”’ she said, “‘won’t you go 
over and see Mrs. Bonny? I’m worried about her.” 

The young man’s face sobered instantly. He 
looked in the direction of the white and green cot- 
tage as if he might read through its shutters the 
nature of the calamity within. “It’s nothing you 
can put your finger on,’ explained Miss Acacia. 
“‘She’s just—changed. Nina Fitch saw it and Lucy 
Allen called me up just now to say she had never 
known such a—a difference.” 

“Do you mean *” The minister looked 
troubled, bewildered. 

“Tt’s her—her outlook on life. It’s like when 
Of course that hurt 
her—dreadfully. You were’nt here, so you don’t 
know. But Mr. Bonny was so much older—more 
like a guardian than a husband. And then the 
little boy Of course, she’s had a great deal 
to bear. We all have.” 

““Yes, yes,’’ said the minister. 

““But she’s young yet. I’ve known her since she 
was a little girl, and never before have I seen her 
bitter or suspicious. These things grow on a body.” 

‘Bitter?’ said the minister. “But I saw her 
yesterday ome 

““Yesterday she wasn’t,” said Miss Acacia, ‘‘and 
today she is! I thought you might say something 
—something scriptural and consoling—even warn- 
ing, in a way. For it ought to be checked, Mr. 
Chandor. It really ought.” j 

“Yes,” he said, vaguely. 


“T_T understand.” 


IS EYES still on the green shutters, he turned, 
almost forgetting his errand. 

“Oh, Miss Wimple!” he said, hurriedly. ‘“‘ Your 
tickets for the fete! I promised the ladies I would 
deliver them during my walk.’’ He handed them 
to her in their sealed envelope. ‘“‘Two,” he re- 
minded. ‘I hope you intend one for Pudge.” 

““Yes, indeed,’’ said Miss Acacia. ‘“‘He shall 
spend his dollar there—to help the heathen.” 

The minister turned with a quick replacing: of 
his hat and presently walked briskly and with 


troubled face up Mrs. Bonny’s pansy-bordered 


walk. 

She came forth, at the tinkling of the bell. All 
in white, her face seemed as pale as her dress, and 
her curling hair was in soft disorder. She drew a 
little flat book from her belt, but seeing the min- 
ister, her hand went to her hair. She managed a 
smile, laying the book on the table. ‘‘O, Mr. 
Chandor!” she said. ‘It’s you!’ 

She seemed the same to him except for some 
subtle difference in her tone and the new pallor of 


Pudge | 


her cheek. Perhaps it was the anniversary of her 
loss. They sat down on the dim veranda. The 
moonflowers were opening amid the vine-leaves and 
the stars were opening in the sky. The young man 
could only say, ‘“‘It is beautiful this evening.” 

““Yes,”’ she said. 

“lve just been talking with Miss Wimple,”’ he 
went'on then. “She must be a pleasant neighbor, 
conscientious and kind.” 

Mrs. Bonny was silent a moment, then she 
said, ‘‘I hopeso. Itis hard to believe in anybody.” 


HE YOUNG man looked at her. In the street 

an arc light sputtered into a white moon-glow, 

flooding her pale dress and soft hair. Her blue 
eyes were bright with tears. 

The man strove to speak. ‘*We must harbor no 
unjust suspicion of our fellow creatures—or God’s 
creatures,’’ was what he tried to say, but he felt, 
instead, the impulse to lay his hand over the locked 
ones in her lap and whisper, “Don’t cry! It shan’t 
hurt you! Don’t cry!’ Impulse and endeavor 
battled and kept him silent. It was she who spoke 
at last, filling the silence with a painfully mastered 
voice. 

‘‘T used to believe in people,’ she said. “‘I used 
to love people—I don’t know why—just because 
they were people, I suppose. I used to give away 
everything I had—all my toys, and when I was 
older, all my clothes. But now—now I shall never 


give anything again—not even my trust—except— | 


except to children—and to those—who are gone.” 
There was silence. Reproof and consolation had 
frozen on the man’s lips. That allusion to the de- 
parted had darkened all the channels of his mind. 
She added gently, “‘I don’t mean you, Mr. Chan- 
dor. Of course I—I trust you. You are a man of 
God and—I believe—my friend.” © 

He found his voice. ‘‘ Your friend. yes, Mrs. 
Bonny. A man of God I strive to be, but I am 
human like my brothers. Won’t you tell me zi 

““No, no!’ she brokein. ‘‘I can’t! The humilia- 
tion—the It is like a stigma—a disgrace—a 
stab in the dark that might have been by the near- 
est hand—that every one may think I deserve! I 
must bear it—alone.” 

Her voice had hardened on the last word. The 
minister rose. ‘*I am sorry, Mrs. Bonny,” he said. 
“Perhaps, some day There was a pause. 
““In the meantime,” he added, “‘let me hand you 
this.” It was a ticket to the fete, neatly sealed in 
its white envelope. ‘‘ You must be sure to come,” 
he added. ‘“‘It will cheer you.” 

Mrs. Bonney did not answer. In the light of the 
arc lamp she was looking down at the envelope she 
held. Presently she raised her face, white and hard. 
She spoke in a whisper yet with a terrible note 
of triumph. 

“Who addressed this envelope?” she asked. 


HE YOUNG minister drew back before her 
fixed gaze. “‘Why, Mrs. Bonny——” 

“Who? Tell me who!” she cried. 

“Why, I addressed them, Mrs. Bonny. The 
girls had so much to 3 

““You!’’? she whispered. She leaned suddenly 
against the veranda column. ‘‘ You!” 

Mr. Chandor regarded her in sad wonderment. 

“Mrs. Bonny,” he began, “I can’t ‘* 

““Tell me this,’ she said facing him. “Tell me 
the truth as you expect to answer at the last day: 
did you send me a valentine yesterday?” 

He felt himself grow red. ‘‘I—did,”’ he said. 

At which for a space there was utter silence, then 
she turned swiftly to the column, and leaning her 
face against it, broke into low, desperate sobs. 
“This is too much!’ she whispered. ‘This is 
too—much!’’ 

To which he answered vehemently and with 
defiance. “I knew it would make you indignant, 
so I never said a word. I kept my thoughts to 
myself—you don’t know what I’ve suffered. I 
thought I could tell you—could ease my mind and 
you'd never guess. I tried to disguise my hand— 
and I thought I had. Oh, I was a fool! But I 
meant it—I meant it—and I mean it still!”’ 

“You meant it! she sobbed brokenly. “Of 
course you meant it! That was your pastoral 
method of informing me! And why? What have 
I ever done to lead you to think iy 

“Nothing!” he broke forth. 

“Then why * 

“Oh, because I was a fool! If I hadn’t been I’d 
have kept my feelings to myself to the end of 
time. Only a fool talks! Only a fool tells——” 

“If you say ‘fool’ again,” said Mrs. Bonny, “I 
will know you are capable of profanity as well 
as cruelty. Now, go—and don’t ever come here 
again. Go!’’ (Continued on page 26) 
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The Pied Piper 


of Grangerville 
By Isabel Ostrander— Drawings by C. M. Relyea 


6é Y LAND! This town’s gettin’ so 
uppish since Miss Euphemia Granger 
put in all them modern improvements, 
there won’t be no livin’ in it soon,” 
Amanda Root, the village dressmaker, stopped at 
Mrs. Bentley’s gate to observe, pessimistically. 

““Grangerville can stand all the improvements 
it gets, I guess,’’ responded Myrtilla, eying with 
disfavor the persistent weeds which poked their 
heads up between the loose bricks at her feet. 
““T’ve got to have my door-path cemented, and I 
may do the sidewalk and gutter as well.” 

“There, you see! Nobody’s contented with the 
old way of things any more. Even Nate Barnes 
is going to get an automobile delivery wagon; I 
heard him tell Mis’ Luther Fairweather so myself, 
down to the store this mornin’. I s’pose he’s 
countin’ on the grocery trade of Pinedale and 
Meadowvale that way, seein’ that he’ll be able to 
cover the ground faster. Then there’s talk of a 
big five-and-ten-cent store goin’ up on Gregg’s 
block. That'll about kill Sam Hayes’ business.” 

“The travelin’ tin-man? Oh, I don’t think it 
will. Even if they should undersell him, his cus- 
tomers will stick to him because he always gives 
good value. It’s a sort of habit to deal with him, 
too, and habit is a pretty strong factor in trade as 
well as in everything else, Amanda. I know I’ve 
bought my pots and pans from him for twenty 
years, and I guess I’ll keep right on buying from 
him as long as he goes over the route—there he 
comes now! Just you go up and sit on the porch; 
I won’t be a minute. I need a new dipper and 
some muffin rings. Hi, Samuel!’’ 

The jingling tin-wagon stopped in a swirl of 
dust, and the sandy-haired, mild-faced vender 
climbed down from his high seat in front and, with 
all the seriousness of one engaged upon the affairs 
of state, entered into the bargain. 


ates TRANSACTION concluded, Myrtilla 
Bentley reopened her gate and came up the 
path, the new dipper swinging from her arm, while 
Sam Hayes jogged off along the road, the creaking 
of his cart drowned in the ringing clang of his wares. 

Amanda watched until a turn of the road hid 
from her the glittering heaped-up tins, scintillating 
in the sun like the reflection from many mirrors. 

“Looks like a circus wagon, don’t it?” she re- 
marked. “Sure there ain’t no soldered-up holes 
in that dipper o’ yourn, Myrtilla?’”’ 

“T don’t have to look—I know Samuel,” replied 
the other woman. Then she added, quite casually: 
“So Mrs. Luther Fairweather was in town today?” 

“Yes, and what do you think?’ Amanda 
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leaned forward. ‘‘She met young Mis’ Fairweather, 
face to face, right in front of the postoffice!”’ 

She paused dramatically, but Myrtilla appeared 
unimpressed. 

*“What happened?” she asked, laconically. 

*“Nothin’. They walked on just as if they hadn’t 
seen each other, only young Mis’ Fairweather 
turned posy red and her eyes snapped an’ Mis’ 
Luther Fairweather was grimmer an’ straighter an’ 
paler than ever. I don’t believe any woman in the 
hist’ry of Grangerville has held a grudge longer, or 
bitterer, or deeper set than she has. Maybe if 
young Luther had lived, *twould ’a’ been different, 
but now there don’t seem a chance of her ever 
makin’ up with her daughter-in-law. ’Pears kind 
of a pity, don’t it? Fam/’ly quarrels never lead to 
anything but tribulation.” 


HE REMARK went unchallenged, and for an 
unusually long space they were silent. 

The feud between the two women of whom they 
had been speaking was a topic which had long ago 
been worn threadbare in Grangerville. Mrs. 
Fairweather had never forgiven her only son’s 
infatuation for the fluffy-haired trim-waisted little 
telephone operator at the local headquarters; she 
had not countenanced their marriage, but had gone 
her way, aloof and stony-faced, while young Luther 
manfully strove in unaccustomed poverty to sup- 
port his wife. The elder woman had not even 
relented when little Joey was born, and when, a 
few months later Luther himself, unwillingly 
enough, gave up the unequal struggle between 
weak lungs and the cost of living, his mother would 
not deign to look her last upon him, nor approach 
the new-made grave. 

But little Joey managed somehow to thrive, and 
Doris Fairweather, more slender than ever in her 
black gown, pluckily took her place again at the 
switchboard, to eke out an existence for them both. 

Only once, to the knowledge of Grangerville, 
had the two women held speech with each 
other, but the occasion had been a memorable one. 
Mrs. Luther Fairweather, senior, had condescend- 
ingly offered, when Joey was about a year old, to 
take the child and rear him as his father’s son 
should be brought up. Then had young Mrs. 
Fairweather turned on her the vials of her outraged 
motherhood and pent-up grief and said terrible 
things straight from her hot bruised heart; bitter 
reproaches for the comforts and luxuries withheld 
which might have prolonged the life of Joey’s 
father, fierce joy and pride in the possession of 
Joey himself, and a scathing repudiation of any 
suggestion that was made to take him from her. 


THEY SAY HE CAN IMITATE 
THE BIRD-CALLS AND TREE TOADS AND 
EVERY LIVING THING. 
NO WONDER THE CHILDREN ARE 
CRAZY ABOUT HIM 


To the sorrow of the village, no one had been 
present at that historic interview except old Cassie, 
who took slipshod care of little Joey while his 
mother worked. Cassie was hard of hearing, but 
she made up for it by a vivid imagination, and 
the story lost no whit of its color in the telling. 

The three years which had passed since, how- 
ever, had robbed the situation of much of its nov- 
elty, and the encounter before the postoffice that 
day aroused but passing: comment even from 
Amanda Root. 

She and Myrtilla sat long in unaccustomed idle- 
ness upon the latter’s porch, and presently took up 
the threads of their conversation. Amanda had 
promised to finish Bertha Horton’s graduation 
dress that afternoon, and Myrtilla had been plan- 
ning to put up some dandelion wine, but the hazy, 
langorous heat of early summer encompassed them 
and they basked in indolent content. 

All at once the silence was broken by a weird, 
not unmusical sound which rose upon the air now 
high and shrill now plaintively sweet, with low, 
long-drawn notes that quivered and swelled, or 
rippled into a cascade of staccato melody. 
Pyeceeatens ROOT paused suddenly in her 

rhythmic rocking. 

“That’s Foolish Ike coming!’ she exclaimed. 
“Somehow I never can get used to that crazy 
playin’ of his, it just gives me the creeps, comin’ 
on a person unexpected like that! The county 
ought to put him away on the farm or somewheres, 
and not let him wander around the way he does.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.”? Myrtilla looked down the 
road from where the sound was approaching. ‘“‘Ike 
Dolittle is harmless, if he is weak-minded, and 
besides he’s no pauper. He makes a good living, 
peddling the watercress and herbs he finds in the 
woods, and everybody’s kind to him. For all his 
queer ways, I think he’s got more brains than we 
give him credit for. You know, they say that 
animals and children are wiser sometimes than we 
grown-up humans. Well, every dog and child in 
Grangerville is Ike’s friend.” 

““T should say they was—just look at them chil- 
dren follerin’ him now!” 

A strange figure hove in sight, tall, stoop- 
shouldered and shambling, with a heavy thatch of 
sun-bleached hair. He was blowing lustily upon a 
long, oddly shaped instrument, not unlike the pipes 
of ancient times, made of willow and swamp rushes, 
and the tune he evoked—if tune it could be called 
—had assumed a martial note. A group of the 
small boys of the town tagged after him as he 
passed, and formed a gaping, admiring audience. 


“He made that contraption himself, whatever 
it is that he’s playing on,’ observed Amanda. 
“They say he can imitate the bird-calls, and tree- 
toads and frogs and every livin’ thing in the woods! 
No wonder the children are just crazy about 
him——”’ 

But Myrtilla was not listening. Instead, she 
was gazing again down the road, this time with a 
strange intentness, her body alert and stiffened 
like a dog’s on the scent. 

The other woman, following her eyes, exclaimed: 

*“Whoever’s comin’ now? Why, it’s the minis- 
ter’s wife, without a hat, an’ runnin’ like mad! 
Somethin’ must’ve happened! What do you 
s’ pose 

‘Hush!’ admonished Myrtilla, sharply, as she 
rose and went down the porch steps. 


ETTY CRANFORD flung open the gate, and 
stumbling up the path, fell sobbing and pant- 
ing on her friend’s shoulder. 

“Oh, Myrtilla, please come down to the par- 
sonage quick! I’ve got young Mrs. Fairweather 
there, and she’s in a terrible state. Joey’s lost!” 

‘“*Lost? Nonsense! He’s probably only strayed 
off somewhere, playing,’ Myrtilla averred, stoutly. 
She had heard that cry of alarm raised more than 
once before in Grangerville, and her energetic 
common sense battled with the dismay it raised in 
her heart. ‘‘Of course, I’ll come back with you, 
Letty, but you shouldn’t get all worked up like 
this, or young Mrs. Fairweather either, over just a 
scare. I thought she was at work cal 

‘*So she was, until Cassie called her up at the 
exchange.” Letty sank down for a moment from 
sheer exhaustion on the steps. ‘‘Joey’s been miss- 
ing since just after his mother left, this morning.” 

‘“Maybe he followed her to Main street,” sug- 
gested Amanda Root, but Letty shook her head. 

‘“No. Cassie saw him after that, swinging on the 
gate.” 

““Well, she may have taken her eyes off him fora 
minute, and he trotted off to a neighbor’s house. 
Like as not, he is playing in somebody’s back yard 
right now, spending the day with another little 
boy.” Myrtilla spoke casually, but she turned, 
and locking the front door behind her, tucked the 
key under the mat in preparation for departure. 

“Cassie hunted high and low, and asked all the 
neighbors, and went half over the town looking 
for him, before she telephoned to young Mrs. 
Fairweather, from the drug store.” Letty <rose. 
**We must hurry back, I daren’t leave her! There’s 
a look in her eyes that—that frightens me! I know 
she don’t feel that she’ll ever see little Joey again, 
and somehow, against your will, she makes you 
believe as she does!’ 

““Aren’t you ashamed of yourself—you—you, 
the minister’s wife, who ought to be like a rock in 
time of trouble!— getting so panicky because a 
young mother, that’s hardly more than a girl 
herself, loses her head! I’m surprised at you!’ 
Myrtilla forced a calm severity into her tones, well 
knowing that there was nothing more contagious 
than fear. Suddenly, remembering the motley 
crowd which had so lately passed her gate, she 
added. ‘‘Foolish Ike just went by before you came 
playing on those reeds of his, and a lot of little boys 
were following him as usual. Perhaps Joey was 
among them 

““No, he wasn’t! I counted ’em all!’ Amanda 
interrupted. ‘“‘There was the Lanning boy, and 
Willie Hicks and his cousins from out Pinedale 
way, that’s visitin’ him, and the Horton twins and 
little Alfy Gregg. Do you s’pose Joey could’ve 
tagged on after the tin man?”’ 

“Sam Hayes? Of course, not, wouldn’t I have 
seen him?” demanded Myrtilla. ‘“‘Goodness, I 
forgot my dipper and the muffin rings! I'll hide 
them under the porch steps, for we better be get- 
ting on, or Doris Fairweather’ll be in hysterics.” 


6¢] ONLY wish she was.’ Letty remarked, as 
the three women hastened toward the par- 
sonage. “‘She don’t even cry! She just sits there 
and says, over and over: ‘Joey’s gone! Joey’s 
gone!’ as if she was trying to make herself realize 
Li 
*“Well, maybe she'll have to realize it!’ Amanda 
returned. ‘‘Maybe he’s actually been kidnaped!’’ 
“Now, don’t you go supposing fool things, 
Amanda Root!” Myrtilla relieved her surcharged 
feelings by turning on the dressmaker. ‘‘ You know 
the only reason a child is ever stolen is for ransom, 
and who on earth would pay it, in this case? No- 
body wants Joey except his mother, and she can 
scarcely make both ends meet, as it is. Are you 
coming along to the parsonage with us?” 


She added this somewhat pointedly, and Aman- 
da sniffed. 

“No, L ain’t. I got work to do at home, instead 
of gaddin’ round town, mindin’ other folks’ busi- 
ness!’ she retorted. ‘‘As to nobody wantin’ little 
Joey, I guess you forget that his grandma, young 
Luther’s mother, offered to take him when he was 
only a year old. P’r’aps she wouldn’t mind offerin’ 
a reward for him now, if she could have him to 
herself!” 

After she had left them, the two other women 
hurried on in silence, until Myrtilla asked: 

“Is anybody doing anything toward finding 
him? Anything except scurry around and get 
excited, I mean?” 

‘“‘T should think so! Ira went right off and noti- 
fied the constable, as soon as he’d brought poor 
young Mrs. Fairweather to me.” Letty paused, 
with her hand on the parsonage gate. ‘‘She—oh, 
it’s awful, Myrtilla! I never saw such suffering 
in my life! I left Ira with her when I came for you, 
but there doesn’t seem to be anything we can do 
to comfort her.” 

“Nothing except to find Joey,’ responded 
Myrtilla. ‘‘Just keep up her hope, that’s all.” 

But she felt the uselessness of her own words 
when they entered the little sitting-room and 
beheld the face of Doris Fairweather. How could 
one foster hope, where no spark of it existed? Of 
what avail would mere empty words of reassurance 
be, in the presence of such stony despair? 

The girl sat in a chair by the window, her slight 
form rigid and unbending, her curiously set, un- 
childlike face, with its great eyes docilely up- 
turned to the Reverend Ira Cranford as his tall, 
spare form bent over her. 

He had evidently been attempting, in-an uncom- 
fortable, masculine way, to offer some spiritual 
consolation, for Myrtilla and Letty caught a mur- 
mured reference to a fallen sparrow, but his effort 
had failed to pierce her grief-drugged compre- 
hension. 

“You don’t understand,’ her sweet voice was 
patient, but pathetically wearied. “‘It was differ- 
ent when Luther was taken from me. I loved him 
more than God means to let any woman love a 
man, I guess, but I still could fight on, because I 
had something left to live for—I had Joey! Now 
he’s gone and there isn’t anything, anywhere!” 

“She'll be all right,’? Myrtilla whispered to 
Letty in a hasty aside. ‘‘When a woman’s able to 
argue, you needn’t worry about her!” 
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¢¢@ HE—SHE tried to throw herself in the mill- 
race an hour ‘ago—you know it runs through 
back of their gardens. I suppose she was afraid 
Joey had fallen in there. Ira caught her just in 
time!’ Letty whispered in return, but Myrtilla 
paid-no heed. With her usual brisk decisiveness, 
she stepped forward, and dominated the occasion. 
“You poor, dear child!’ she exclaimed, gathér- 
ing the unyielding form of the bereft young mother 
to her capacious bosom. “‘Of course, a man can’t 
understand, even if he is a minister! You’ve had 
more than your fair share of trouble in this world 
already, don’t start borrowing some now. A four- 
year-old boy can’t get lost for long in a town of 
this size. Ira, what is being done to find him?” 

“Jabez Talbot is doing everything he can, and 
Otis Marsh, the deputy, has sent that club of high- 
school boys which he organized out to make a 
thorough house-to-house search, and inquire along 
the roads leading into town.’’ The Reverend Ira 
Cranford cleared his throat painfully. “We can 
only trust in the Lord Pe : 

“And use the instruments for help that He puts 
in our hands,” supplemented Myrtilla, unexpect- 
edly. ‘‘That high-school club of Otie’s—he calls it 
Boy Scouts, doesn’t he?—ought to do good work.” 

“Yes, especially if any strangers or tramps were 
seen on the road today *” Letty’s interjection 
was anything but tactful, and Myrtilla, frowning, 
said quickly: 

“There wasn’t anybody out my way but Sam 
Hayes, with his tin-wagon, and Foolish Ike.” 

“Foolish Ike!’ Young Mrs. Fairweather 
glanced up with the first gleam of interest. ‘‘ Joey 
was just crazy about him—he’d follow him any- 
where, if he heard him playing! I wonder——” 

“Well, Joey didn’t follow him today.” 
tilla turned to the minister’s wife. “‘Letty, for 
goodness’ sake, make a cup of tea. I don’t believe 
Doris has had a thing since morning. Ira, you 
might find out some news if you went down to the 
station or the postoffice.” 

But the minister returned with nothing more 
pertinent than vague rumors, and the afternoon 
crept on to sunset, with no information of the 


~at last. 


‘in the hours just past. 
‘spread the clear freshness of her skin, and the gray 
streaks at her temples showed mercilessly from be- 


Myr- 


missing child. With the coming of night, Con- 
stable Talbot organized a posse to search the woods 
and outlying hamlets, and all hope that little Joey 
Fairweather had merely strayed away was tacitly 
given up by everyone. It was unthinkable that he 
had been stolen; some accident had assuredly be- 
fallen the golden-haired toddler, and more than 
one mother hugged her own small boy the closer, 
and thought with a shudder of the churning 
mull stream. 

Foolish Ike Dolittle had been summarily ques- 
tioned on his return to the poor but clean little 
shack he occupied at the edge of the town, but 
nothing was gained from him. 

“Little Joey?’ he had repeated, vaguely. “I 
made him a nice willow whistle once, an’ a soldier 
cap an’ sword out o’ a piece o’ tin the roofer give 
me. Likes bright things, Joey does, bright music, 
an’ bright colors, an’ the sun on the pebbles in the 
brook. Where’s Joey gone?” 


HEN twilight fell, young Mrs. Fairweather 

had aroused from her apathy to insist almost 

frantically upon going home. Letty demurred, 
but, to her surprise, Myrtilla overruled her. 

‘“No, let her go. She knows where she'll feel 
easiest; but I'll go and stay with her, and keep a 
lot of hysterical women from bothering her to 
death. Ill send old Cassie to you, if you don’t 
mind. Her weeping and wailing around will only 
make things worse, and what Doris needs now is 
rest and quiet and care—until Joey is found.” - 

‘*Found!”’ Letty echoed. They were talking in 
the kitchen out of earshot of the distracted mother. 
“Do you really believe that there’s still a chance— 
that he isn’t * she could not finish. 

“Letty,” Myrtilla’s tone was-solemn. ‘I know 
I’ve seemed to sort of run things in the town here 
with a rather high hand, sometimes, but you’d 
never think I would presume to dictate to the Lord 
would you?” 

“Oh, no!” cried the minister’s wife, horrified. 

“Well, I tell you I just don’t believe He’d let 
such a thing happen to poor Doris, after all she has 
been through! Maybe the Lord put this extra 
trial on her, this suspense, that good may come of 
it in the end, but I don’t believe Joey’s really lost 
toher. That child has just got to be brought home. 
I won’t even let myself think for a minute that it’s 
the will of Divine Providence to take from her the 
last solitary thing she’s got to work for and live for 
in this world!’ 

All night the lanterns of the posse gleamed like 
fireflies in the woods and along the roads; all night 
the town waited with breathless anxiety for news 
of the child; and all night Doris Fairweather sat at 
her window, dry-eyed and motionless as a graven 
figure, listening to the surge of the waters in the 
mill race at the foot of her garden, while Myrtilla 
Bentley fought with all the strength of her valiant 
soul against the despair and foreboding which had 
settled over them both. : 

The hours of darkness crept on, and dawn came 
Slowly and reluctantly the searchers re- 
turned, too worn out to reply, save by a despondent 
shake of the head, to the eager questions which 


~ assailed them on all sides. 


1 WAS Saturday, and there being no school, 

Otis Marsh’s boy scouts were out early upon 
the quest, fired with the ardor of youth and their 
own newly acquired importance as duly deputized 
assistants of the law. Notices were posted at the 
town hall and station, and messages flashed along 
the line to nearby towns. 

Myrtilla had sat up many a night with the dying 
and the dead, but never had the resources of her 
indomitable spirit been taxed to their uttermost as 
A claylike pailor over- 


neath the cheerful obviousness of her false front, 
but with unabated vigor she warded off the horde of 
sympathetic neighbors, whose mere condolence 
would have been torture to the girl sitting so si- 
lently in that silent room, with the battered toys on 
the rickety sofa, and the chill of a vanished pres- 
ence in the air. 

Only the minister’s wife was privileged to 
enter, and.to her Myrtilla showed the’ first 
sign of the strain under which she herself labored. 

“Oh, Letty!’ she groaned. “I believe this will 
about kill her! She doesn’t even answer when I 
speak to her now; she doesn’t seem able to see or 
hear. When the men came back at sun-up from 
the search, she wasn’t a bit curious to know if 
they’d found anything. If she doesn’t ery, or wake 
up soon, I’m afraid she’ll go out of her mind!” 
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“Poor Doris! Poor thing!’ Letty frankly 
wiped her own gentle eyes. “If you don’t want her 
to go stark, staring mad, Myrtilla, you'd better get 
her away from that window. The constable’s got a 
fresh lot of men, and they’re going to drag the 
mill pond!’ 

Meanwhile the deputy constable alone, after a 
conference with Jabez Talbot, started off on a 
mission of his own. It took him some four miles 
from the town, to a bleak but stately old house, set 
well back from the road in a grove of time-worn 
oaks. 

As he descended from the buggy before the porch 
steps the front door opened, quite as if his coming 
had been expected, and a gaunt, middle-aged 
woman, her spare figure proudly erect, faced him 
from across the threshold, with no welcome in her 
eyes. 

* Well, Otis Marsh!” began the elder Mrs. Luther 
Fairweather, austerely. “‘ What brings you here?” 

Otis flushed at her tone. He had been a friend 
of her dead son. 

“T thought it my duty, ma’am, to come and tell 
you that your grandson is lost! He hasn’t been 
seen since yesterday morning, and the whole town 
is out searching for him.”’ He added lamely, “It 
seemed to me that you would want to know.” 


66 OU’RE a little late with your news,”’ she 
replied after a pause during which her hard 
old eyes gazed inflexibly into his. ‘That busy- 
body, Amanda Root, came all the way out here to 
tell me yesterday afternoon, but I soon sent her 
packing about her own affairs! Was there any 
special reason for you to infer I might care to hear?” 
“T thought, perhaps, you would want to— 
to help!’ blurted out the young man, doggedly. 
Her thin lips tightened. 
““Help?’”? she repeat- 
ed, coldly. “It is no con- 
cern of mine, and, any- 
way, there’s nothing I 
could do.” 

“Not a trace of the 
little fellow has been 
found. If he’s been kid- 
naped, a reward could 
be offered. That’s why I 
came to you. Luther’s 
wife is too poor, though 
she’d about give her 
heart’s blood-——” 
There was silence for a 
moment, and then he 
added, hastily: “‘Don’t 
think she sent me! She 
doesn’t even know I’ve 
come.” 

His reference was un- 
fortunate, and he re- 
gretted it the instant 
the words were uttered. 

““T have no interest in 
the child.” The elder 
Mrs. Fairweather’s grim 
face darkened .omin- 
ously. “If that woman 
hasn’t brains enough to 
take care of her own boy, 
do you expect me, of all 
people, to pay out 
money to have him re- 
stored to her?” 

““You were willing, at 
one time, ma’am, to pro- 
vide for him.” Stung by 
her bitterness, Otis could 
not forego the reminder, 
but it aroused no flash of 
retort, only an added 
austerity. 


66 HAT was a mere 

act of charity, 
not because I considered 
the child any kin to me, 
but because he’d only 
grow up a pauper, and 
there are plenty of them 
in this township, as it is. 
I’ll tell you one thing 
flatly, young man. I 
don’t care if the boy is 
alive or dead, and not 
one penny of mine shall 
ever go toward finding 
him!” 


Five minutes later, 


Otis Marsh was jogging down the lane, on his 
way to the main road, ruminating on his defeat. 

“Women are queer, contrary things when they 
get on in years,” he thought, darkly. ‘Life and 
experience seem to narrow them, somehow—it 
don’t broaden them out, the way it does with men. 
Her own son’s child! And she don’t even care 
whether he’s dead in the mill pond this minute or 
being dragged around the country by a gang of 
kidnappers! Just eaten up with pride, she is— 
and her grudge is against that poor, plucky young 
girl Luther married!” 

But when he reached Grangerville, the deputy 
constable found that the mill pond, at least, had 
not claimed little Joey. The great wheel had been 
stopped, and the stream and lake thoroughly 
dragged, but no trace of the missing child was 
brought to the surface. 


EANWHILE, rumors had been circulated 

with magic speed as the excitement grew. 
Clues from nearby railroad stations, of furtive 
strangers hurrying off with small boys, were zeal- 
ously run to earth, only to prove instances of 
unwarranted—and actively resented—interference 
with the private affairs of law-abiding citizens. 

A woman on the Pinedale turnpike had seen a 
covered wagon, much like a gypsy van, pass on the 
previous day, and had heard from within the fret- 
ful crying of a child. 

- Otis Marsh, with a small party of men, set out 
upon the slender chance of this fresh information. 


It was easy to trace the course of the wagon, which. 


had passed slowly and casually along the highways; 
at one farmhouse it had paused while a woman 
occupant had purchased milk and fresh eggs, and 
at another farther on she had again descended to 


DORIS SHIFTED HER SLEEPING CHILD TO ONE ARM AND HELD OUT THE OTHER IN AN 
INVITATION OF WELCOME 


ask, with no sign of haste or excitement, the dis- 
tance and way to Eastville. <A little beyond, the 
deputy and his posse came upon unmistakable 
signs, near a spring by the roadside, of the party 
having camped for the night. There were even 
indications around the stamped-out brush fire of a 
child’s stout shoes, but Mel Horton, who was one 
of the riders, declared they were too large to be the 
footprints of little Joey. 

At last, after a long, dusty gallop, they overtook 
the van, and discovered its occupants to be a con- 
sumplive artist, his wife, and their son, a spindle- 
legged boy of ten or twelve. 

Otis Marsh explained their mission as well as 
possible, and although the woman was vociferously 
indignant at the implied suggestion of their com- 
plicity in Joey’s disappearance, she admitted read- 
ily enough that they had passed through the out- 
skirts of Grangerville the previous day. 

Her husband coughed reflectively. 

“Grangerville, that’s the town where they’re 
putting up a hideous new power-house, isn’t it?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘We pass through so many places, I forget. 
We're traveling like this for my health, you know. 
Seems to me a little boy did follow us around there 
for a while—brown gingham rompers and golden 
curls, you said? It’s hard to remember; we see such 
a number of children, passing along the road ¥ 


¢¢ fT SHOULD think we did!’ his wife gave a 

vindictive tweak to her son’s dirty sailor 
collar. ‘‘Boys and chickens and dogs—I don’t 
know which are greater nuisances, except it’s a 
parcel of fools who take us for kidnappers! If we 
were near the county seat, I’d have the law on 
you!” 

Somehow the day passed and night came, and 
the dawn of a new day, 
and still there was no 
news of little Joey, while 
Myrtilla Bentley, worn 
but indefatigable kept 
vigil over the grief- 
stricken mother. 

Despite the undercur- 
rent of excitement, of 
calamity, a Sunday still- 
ness brooded over the 
town. The search for 
Joey had widened in its 
scope, his name was 
placarded in commun- 
ities far and near, and 
the men of the town, 
sleepless and grim, were 
as doggedly active as 
ever in their efforts to 
find him, but the women 
seemed to have become 
imbued with the fatal- 
istic hopelessness of 
Doris herself, and spoke 
of the child among them- 
selves in the past tense, 
as if his death were an 
established certainty. 

Shortly before church 
time, Myrtilla and Doris 
were sitting in the heavy 
silence of the living 
room, with the pathetic 
battered toys, now gath- 
ering a thin merciful veil 
of dust, still strewn 
about them, when the 
younger woman sprang 
to her feet, a wild look 
in her eyes. | 


¢¢QHE IS coming — 

Luther’s mother!” 
she cried. “I can hear 
her—I feel her. She’s 
coming!” 

““Now, dearie, don’t 
you lose control of your- 
self! You've been so 
brave up to now, just 
have patience a little 
longer!’ coaxed Myr- 
ulla. ‘“‘There’s sure to 
be some news soon, but 
no one is coming right 
now. The only sound 
you hear is the church 
bells, calling for morn- 
ing service oK 
(Continued on page 29) 


Chapter III. The Gift Shop. 

T RAINED all that first week in the. new 
home. Orel and her mother and Mammy 
Pleasant worked steadily at getting the place 
cleaned and in that speckless, beautiful order 

that had characterized the house at Broadlands. 
This was no easy task, and Mammy and the girl 
watched Mrs. Booth continually to see that she did 
not overdo. It was for this reason that Orel refused 


at first to go down to her uncle’s office daily, as had- 


been the intention. He had a room over a grocery 
store on a side street within a block of the Victor 
mills. As the mill company was his first client, 
and so far his only one, this arrangement was con- 
venient, but his sister regarded it with suspicion, 
and his niece may have thought longingly of certain 
opportunities it would offer. 

At last the establishment was in such order as 
nearly satisfied even the exacting mistress and maid. 
Mrs. Booth had ordered a stock for her gift shop on 
consignment, having a percentage on articles sold, 
and the privilege of returning those that proved 
unsuitable. She had exercised her own good taste 
in the selection, and she and Orel were equally 
happy while they were unpacking the boxes that 
began to arrive, and getting the stock displayed on 
the shelves which a carpenter had put in place. 


HERE was to be no counter, the long library 
table from Broadlands serving this purpose, 
while in the back-parlor, as the original occupant 
of the house would probably have called it, a set of 
a dozen lacquered card tables which Mrs. Booth 
had used for bridge parties, stood spread with blue 
and white napery, ready for the serving of tea. 
It was all pretty, attractive, modestly elegant, a 
lady’s idea of such a place; but Orel’s heart misgave 
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TTT TUM UU OUEST LAUT LC i 
What Has Happened in This Story 


Oliver Rellington, his widowed sister, Eve Booth, 
and her daughter, Orel, are forced to sell their 
possessions at Broadlands Plantation in Virginia. 
They move to Milltown, where Mrs. Booth prepares 
to open a tearoom. Mr. Rellinglon obtains some 
daw business through John Farringdon, whose son, 
Blake, falls in love with Orel. Mr. Farringdon 
offers to help further, but Mrs. Booth is too proud 
to accept anything from him. These’two had been 
engaged, but they had quarreled and Eve had eloped 
with Mr. Booth. Mrs. Gaskill, a girlhood friend of 
Eve's, had been engaged to Mr. Booth at the time. 


‘aut At 
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her that there would be no patronage for such a 
shop-in Milltown. She could fancy “how Mrs. 
Balch, the butcher’s wife, a good woman who lived 
at the other corner of their block and kept an active 
supervision of the affairs of the village, would make 
fun of their attempt at “keeping store.” The five- 
and-ten-cent store farther up Carolina street was 
the place where Milltown bought most of its gifts. 
This was not to be criticised. Where people are 
poor in money, the best selection possible naturally 
follows, and even if the prices in Mrs. Booth’s gift 
shop had been within their means, most of her 
neighbors would have cared little for what she had 
to sell. It was on Friday—and they had decided to 
open the shop on Saturday as offering unusual 
opportunities for custom—that Mrs. Booth sent 
Orel to the office with her uncle. 

“You need to get out and have some exercise,” 
the mother said. “‘ You look fagged. You haven't 
a bit of color.” 

“T don’t think I’ve lacked exercise this last 
week,” laughed Orel, “but I would like to go down 
and straighten up Uncle Nollie’s books and papers. 
I know he’s got them in an awful mess.” 

With this understanding she went, and she set to 
work to make it good at once. She had swept and 


dusted with broom and brush purchased from the 
grocery below, had neatly arranged the books and 
sat herself at the typewriter on Grandfather Rell- 
ington’s big mahogany desk, which looked quaint 


enough neighboring the kitchen chairs Oliver had- 


bought for office use, when Blake Farringdon came 
in. 

“T haven't got a glimpse of you for a week,” he 
said, reproachfully, as he shook hands. “I’ve taken 
to going past your house, but you seem to have 
other things to do than look out of the window.” 

“We've been working like mad at getting the 
gift shop ready,” said Orel. “It’s to be opened 
tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Tll come and bring a crowd,” said Blake, 
promptly. 

“Do.” Orel offered the invitation which she 
was afraid her mother would not second. She did 
not tell him that twice she had looked from behind 
a window blind and seen him pass with Ginny Gas- 
kill. Mrs. Booth was divided between relief and 
anger that the Gaskills had not yet called. 


UCLID GASKILL, a florid, half-shamefaced- 


looking man. who always seemed a little sur- 
prised to find himself grown so tall and stout and 
loud-voiced, so that he was continually beginning a 
sentence on a bold key and dropping a bit toward 
the end of it, came in with his pockets full of papers. 
Before he went into these with Oliver he crossed to 


shake hands with Orel. 


‘‘T hope your mother likes it here,” he opened 
out, “‘that is, I hope she doesn’t mind the change so 
much as she expected. How is she?” he wound up 
on the inevitable diminished tone. 

‘“‘Mother’s pretty well, thank you,” returned 
Orel. ‘‘She’s rather used up from getting the gift 
shop ready.” 

“Yes, I heard you folks were going into busi- 
ness,” said Gaskill, uneasily. “That seems too 
bad. It looks as though things could be managed 
without that. I can’t imagine Evelyn behind a 


. 


counter, keeping a shop. I say it’s a shame.” 

“Mother isn’t asking sympathy from anyone,” 
said Orel kindly, a little sorry, as always, for this 
man’s apologetic attitude of mind. ‘“‘We both 
think it may be quite interesting to keep a store.” 

“T hope you'll find it so—I surely do,” Gaskill 
sighed as he picked up his bundle of documents and 
turned to the table where Oliver awaited him. 

Left to themselves, the two young people began 
to speak in lowered tones, the dark head and the 
fair, close-cropped one nearer and nearer together, 
absorbed in the things they were saying, though 
had every word of it been written out there might 
have appeared to the world at large nothing so very 
important. Orel found herself speaking freely to 
this comparative stranger of that sense of adven- 
ture which had come with the loss of their prop- 
erty, and which seemed to her a treachery to her 
mother and her uncle. 


‘ AE KNOW so long as I lived at Broadlands 
I was just one of the Rellingtons,”’ she said. 
“T wasn’t an individual—I was a member of a clan. 
Mother’s main anxiety about me was that I should 
be trained and educated as the Rellingtons always 
had been, that I should never meet anybody but 
the right sort of people, and of course, incidentally, 
that I should have a good time. She knew so per- 
fectly just what I ought to do that I hadn’t much 
chance to think out things for myself. She chose 
my dresses just as she chose my schools and teach- 
ers. It’s mother’s idea that blue is becoming to 
me, though I am so dark. I’m sure I don’t know 
how she finds out, but she says that’s a fact.” 

The young fellow looked at the smiling, vivid, 
audacious face, its clear olive tones well set off by 
the dull blue frock and answered: ‘Your mother 
found out that blue was becom- 
ing to you—by looking at you.” 

*““Oh—I wasn’t fishing for 
compliments.” 

“You hooked one, though. 
But it’s such a whale that I’m 
afraid tolandit. I’m afraid you 
won’t like it if I say just what I 
think.” 

Down went the dark lashes 
toward the glowing cheeks; the 
girl’s breath came so unevenly 
that for a moment she could not 
speak. This astranger? A new 
acquaintance? She felt just as 
though she had known him 
always, as though this commun- 
ion of ideas which instantly set 
itself up between them had ex- 
isted from the beginning of time. 

“You couldn’t—make me 
angry,” she half whispered as 
the pushing back of the men’s 
chairs announced that her uncle 
and Mr. Gaskill had finished 
their business. 

The young folks got uncer- 
tainly to their feet as Gaskill was 
leaving. Blake looked at his 
watch. 

“Well,” he said, “I was due 
at the mill an hour ago. I for- 
got all about it,”’ and he laughed. 


REL pinned on her hat, the 
office door was locked and 
the three started down the stairs. — - 

“Better let me go into Mc- ~~ 
Curdy’s and phone over to the { 
garage for the machine,” Blake ~ 
said. ‘‘The boy’ll have it here 
in a minute and I can take you 
home.” 

“Thank you,” said Oliver, 
“it’s only a step.” 

“And,” Orel added, ‘‘mother 
said I needed the exercise; that 
was her reason for letting me 
come. Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye.” The young fel- 
low watched them go rather 
wistfully and kept them in sight 
till they rounded the corner. 

It was long after they had 
swung into Carolina street, they , 
were almost home, indeed, before either spoke. 
Orel had been turning in her mind the project of 
asking her uncle not to mention this visit with 
Blake Farringdon. Of course if the Victor mills 
gave Oliver business, and Blake came to the office 
on errands pertaining to that business, she could 


not be uncivil to him. Really what she preferred 
was that Mrs. Booth should not know of the very 
considerable step between civility and a whole 
morning of intimate conversation. Her uncle 
spoke before she had found words to put her 
thoughts in. 

“There’s no need ever to speak of either of the 
Farringdons to your mother, Orel,”’ he said. “Of 
course, she knows that they are to be in and out at 
my office. She must realize that you will meet 
them there, but saying anything to her about it is 
sure to make trouble.” 

“Uncle Ollie,’ said Orel, solemnly, as they 
paused at the steps of home, “‘you’ll never in 
your life know how close you came at this moment 
to being kissed by a young lady on the public 
streets of Milltown!” 

But these efforts toward peace were destined to 
failure. Mothers have a way of developing an 
extra supervision where their children are con- 
cerned. Mrs. Booth encountered them in the hall, 
looked her daughter up and down with one swift 
glance and then demanded sharply, ‘‘ What is it, 
Orel?” 

“What's what?” trying to speak unconcernedly, 
and to keep an uncommunicative back turned as 
the blue hat was being hung up. 

“Turn round here,”’ taking her by the shoulders 
and swinging her about—not a very easy thing, 
since Orel was half a head taller than her little 
mother. ‘‘ You look so—pleased.”’ 


‘Sie GLAD the shop will be ready to open 
tomorrow afternoon,’ Orel said, demurely, 
as they all went into lunch; but she so glowed and 
sparkled that it was absurd to suppose the opening 
of any number of gift shops could be the cause. 


cae ity de | 


“Oh, are you?” said Mrs. Booth as they sat 
down at table. ‘‘ Well, you knew that before you 
left this morning, and I’m sure your color wasn’t 
good and you didn’t seem half as cheerful as you 
do now.” 

“Tt’s the exercise. You said it would be good for 


“UNCLE OLLIE," 
SAID OREL, SOLEMNLY, 
“YOU'LL NEVER 
KNOW HOW CLOSE YOU CAME 
TO BEING KISSED 
BY A YOUNG LADY ON THE 
PUBLIC STREETS OF 
MILLTOWN": 


ot Whe ye — 


me.”’ Orel looked away to avoid her mother’s eyes. 

“That and the dress, I suppose,’’ agreed Mrs. 
Booth, musingly. “I always thought that blue 
voile was becoming to you.” 

“Tt freshens up a girl of Orel’s age Lo get out and 
see someone,”’ said Oliver, helping the plates. 

“Whom has she been seeing?’ inquired the 
mother, suspiciously. 

“The people on the streets, and the clients in my 
office,” answered Oliver, concisely. 

“So far I have only heard of one client at your 
office,” Mrs. Booth took him up sharply, ‘‘and 
those are persons I certainly do not wish Orel to 
come in contact with.” 

“But she'll have to occasionally, since they are 
my clients, and she’s to be my assistant. Euclid 
Gaskill was with us for two hours this morning. 
He sent his regards to you.” 


¢¢] VI GOT nothing against Euclid—he’s only 
a fool,” said Mrs. Booth. ‘‘Was John Far- 
ringdon in your office this morning?” 

“He was not.” 

“Was that son of his in the place?” 

“For a little while, on business. Eve, do drop 
this and let us have our meal in peace.”’ 

“If Blake Farringdon came to your office on 
business, he certainly had no reason to hang around 
my daughter. I believe he—oh!’’ She studied 
Orel a moment, plainly putting together the two 
and two of her buoyant manner and the increased 
glow of her beauty. ‘* You’re not to speak to either 
of them,” she jerked out, inconsequently. 

Her brother laughed, yet there was irritation in 
the laugh. 

“Oliver, unless you give me your word to put a 
stop to all social intercourse between Orel and that 
young man, I cannot allow her to 
go to your office.” 

Again Orel felt herself a foolish 
little sheep between her bickering 
elders. To her it was certainly no 
laughing matter. 

“T can’t offend the Farring- 
dons,” said Oliver. 

“Then I can keep my daughter 
at home with me. She can help 
me in the shop.” 

“Mother,” put in Orel with a 
sudden inspiration, “‘ you couldn’t 
forbid anybody that wanted to 
come into the shop or the tea- 
room. It wouldn’t be—legal—lI 
think.” 

“Is that true, Oliver?” Mrs. 
Booth looked at her brother in 
perplexity. ‘‘Of course, there 
must be laws aboul stores and res- 
taurants—I suppose a lea-room is 
a restaurant—but I never thought 
of that feature of the case.” 

“T don’t think you need con 
cern yourself about it now,” said 
Oliver, rather grimly. “‘John and 
his boy are not likely to get out a 
writ. I think they’ ve been extreme- 
ly forbearing, while you display 
the fact that having done John an 
injury, you can’t forgive him.” 


RS. BOOTH left the table in 
tears. Oliver thrust his 
hands deep in his pockets and 
strolled into the waiting shop, 
whistling a little under his breath; 
Orel sat alone and stared straight 
ahead of her. She loved her 
mother. So far she had bent her 
young life in very gracious curves 
around all the angles of that 
mother’s commandments and 
whims. But now she felt rising 
within her something that made 
its own demand, something that 
would force a consideration, a 
power ancient and inexorable 
heart-shakingly sweet. 
‘Honey,’ said Mammy Pleas- 
ant, clearing the table, “you'll 
have to stay at home all day to- 
morrow. Yo’ maw don’t know no 
mo’ dan a baby what she’s a 
gittin’ into wid dishyer projec’ o’ keepin’ sto’. I 
bound you de white trash in dishyer town gwine 
run plumb over us tomorrow.” 
This was the reason for Orel’s being up early and 
hard at work on Saturday morning, finishing the 
dozens of small undertakings (Continued on page 41) 
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S CELIA rose from Mrs. 
Melchers’ supper table, 
she gave a dissatisfied 


look about her. The 
meal had been plentiful, but un- 
tidily placed. Mr. Melchers was 
eating without his coat and shoes, 
and his wife’s loose print dress 
was unbuttoned at the neck. In 
sharp contrast rose a picture of h 
Harold Royce’s parents as she had 
seen them in church the Sunday | 


before, Mrs. Royce in a pretty, (ai By Maude Radford Warren 


youthful-looking blue violet suit, = 
Mr. Royce slender and erect in LJ 
well-tailored black, his feet and mal 
hands perfection itself. She 
sighed, impatiently. These old 
friends she had boarded with 
since she had been left alone in the 
world were kindness itself—but 
oh, why couldn’t they have more, 
well, “style.” 

Mrs. Melchers followed the girl 
into the little living-room. 

“You going to church tonight, 
Celie?” she asked. 

“Yes, I think so,” Celia said. 

“Then you'll have company 
back?” 

““Why—I don’t know,” 
faltered. 

“Well, I guess I'll light the fire 
in the grate long about the time 
church is out,’ Mrs. Melchers 
said, ‘“‘and pa and I will keep out 
the way.” 

Celia murmured something and 
went upstairs to her own room. 
As she fitted her pretty hat to her 
pretty head, she wished that Mrs. 
Melchers wouldn’t ask questions. 
She torgot that in order to buy 
chat charming hat, she had fallen 
behind in her board money. She 
had bought it when she already 
had another good one. Nor did 
she reflect that there was no rea- 
son, except that of love and inter- 
est, why Mrs. Melchers should 
give her a grate fire, and the use 
of the living-room. 


Celia 


N CHURCH, Celia heard but 
little of the sermon. She 

looked at the backs of the girls 
who were in Harold Royce’s set, 
and with whom she had only a 
speaking acquaintanee. She had 
gone to school with them, but 
they had never been friends, be- 
cause her father had been the - 
town idler, and her mother had 
been seamstress and  washer- 
woman and whatever else ‘she 
could be to support her daughter. 
The time had been when Celia 
had been thankful for her high- 
school education, and her year in 
business college in the city, where 
she had learned to be a stenog- 
rapher, and how to dress_her- 
self becomingly. But on this night she envied 
passionately all girls who did not have to 
work, and whose people had always been in good 
circumstances. She tried not to look at Harold 
Royce, but his image was before her; his gentle 
blue eyes, his chin that she did not see was a little 
weak, his thick, fair hair. 

When the service was over, she rose, and, her 
eyes downcast, moved slowly out with the rest of 
the congregation. At the door, she saw Henry 
Carney, whose father owned the livery stable. She 
knew by his face that he wanted to ask to take her 
home, and she shook her head slightly. She went 
out alone, and walked briskly to the corner. Then, 
out of sight of people, she loitered. When she 
heard swift footsteps behind her, she went on 
more quickly. 


66 MISS BRYANT, Celia!’ 
Celia paused. 

“Why, good evening, Harold,” she said. 

“You got away so quickly,” Harold remarked. 
“I—I was kept a little while by people talking 
to me.”’ 

For four Sundays now he had been overtaking 
her, and that was precisely what he had said on 


a voice called. 


On Probation 


A Story of Our Town 


Drawing by Frederick Richardson 


CELIA STOOD STOCK STILL. “HAROLD,"* SHE SAID, “PLEASE LEAVE ME NOW, 


1 WANT TO BE ALONE AND THINK" 


SS 


each occasion. In her heart Celia knew it was not 
true. There was no reason why Harold should not 
have joined her at the church door, except the one 
reason that he, or else his family, did not think she 
was quite good enough for them. But she did not 
show her hurt feeling. She chatted in the soft, 
rather slow voice that Harold found so alluring, 
until they reached the Melchers’ house. There 
she paused, determinedly. She would not ask 
Harold to come in. : 


66 REN’T you going to let me come inside?” 
Harold said. ‘*‘There is so much I want to 

say.” 
Seated in front of the glowing fire Mrs. Melchers 
had built, the two talked of many things. At last, 


as the fire died down and the hour grew late, 


Harold said: 

“Celia, I never felt toward a girl as I do toward 
you—never wanted to be such good friends.” 

Her heart beat thickly, but she lifted her brown 
eyes calmly to his. 

“T never make a mistake about my feelings, so 
yesterday I had it out with my mother.”’ 

“Had it out with your mother?” repeated Celia, 
her voice showing her hurt. 


“You see how it is,’? Harold 
said, hastily; “she does not know 
you, and, of course, it’s natural for 
her to want me to have my friends 
among the people she’s always 
known. Celia, I’m telling you the 
truth. You might give me credit 
for so much.” 

That was true. Celia wanted 
to think he was right and she 
was wrong; she wanted to believe 
that there was no real reason why 
her feelings or her pride should be 
hurt. 

“Go. on, Harold,” 
softly. ‘ : 

“It’s only,” he replied, “‘that 
mother promised that she would 
call on you this week. She—she 
wants my friends to be hers.” 

Celia’s heart leaped. What 
more could she have asked than 
this? 

“That will be very nice, Har- 
old,” she said, gently; “I should 
like to be your mother’s friend.” 

Every afternoon the next week, 
as soon as she got back from the 
office where she was employed, 
Celia put on her prettiest dress, in 
preparation for Mrs. Royce’s call. 
She dusted the living-room, rear- 
ranged the furniture to suit her 
own taste, and built a fire. And 
every night, up to Saturday, she 
put back the furniture, disap- 
pointed. Perhaps Harold’s moth- 
er had changed her mind. 
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Bet ON Saturday, her half 
holiday, Mrs. Royce came. 
Celia opened the door to her, and 
ushered her into the living-room. 

“How nice the fire is,’ said 
Mrs. Royce, condescendingly. 

Her keen eyes were going every- 
where, resting at last on Celia 
herself, seated modestly opposite 
her. Since Celia was not in her 
own set, she valued the girl 
lightly; it did not oceur to her 
that Celia knew exactly what she 
was thinking. 

“Dreadful cheap furniture,” 
was in her mind; “‘no taste. But 
the girl herself is pretty, and 
has a nice manner. Something 
might be done with her, if 
Harold cannot be cured of his 
infatuation.” 

Mrs. Royce began to talk in the 
question and answer method. 
Celia knew perfectly well that she 
was being examined, but.she was 
not embarrassed. She knew, too, 
that she made some mistakes, but 
Mrs. Royce’s manner made her 
quick to rectify them. This did 
not escape Mrs. Royce. 

“She is teachable,”’ she thought 
unwillingly; “‘and all things con- 
sidered, and just because of 
her origin and situation, she’d make a much 
more biddable daughter-in-law than some of 
these young friends of mine who think they have 
nothing to learn.” 

Moved by some such idea, and also by the wish 
to make Harold happy in his way, if not in her own, 
she said to Celia, as she rose to go: 

“My dear, will you let me tell you that you area 
sweet girl? I hope we may be good friends. But 
my child—must you live in this place?” 

“But—but it is near my work,” faltered Celia. 

“But it’s very far from me,” said Mrs. Royce, 
pleasantly. “It will be good for your health to 
walk a little farther to your work. Suppose you let 
me arrange for you to board with old Mrs. Willis? 
She is a gentlewoman from whom you can leara 
very much, and she tells me she wants someone 
to live with her.” 


OR A MOMENT Celia hesitated, mindful of all 
Mrs. Melchers’ kindness to her. But Mrs. 
Royce’s gaze was compelling—and Mrs. Willis 
lived only four doors from Harold. 
“Then I may arrange it?” Mrs. Royce asked, 
and Celia murmured assent. ’ 
That night after supper, (Continued on page 40) 
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The Story of a Revolt 
By Nina Sutherland Purdy—Pictures by Jay Hambidge 


ANDY HIGGINS and I had dropped 
into Mary Dingman’s for an after-supper 
call. It wasn’t a starched parlor call, the 
kind we women make once in a dog’s age 

when someone new moves into Benson Hollow, or 
when we get a little fad streak of being up-to-date 
and parading our manners by wearing gloves, carry- 
ing card cases pretentious and societylike, sitting 
straight and stiff on company chairs, and staying 
for only fifteen minutes. 

We never make more than one or two of these 
kind of calls before all the high-tonedness and the 
wanting to be just-so according to book etiquette 
slips off from us and we are glad to be natural and 
ourselves again. ‘They’re too uncomfortable and 
distant. You’re like a check-reined horse.. You 
can’t let out the best of yourself, nor nose around 
and get to the best of anybody. 

Mandy Higgins never made these kind. She 
always held that they were just people paying 
respects to people, not folks heart-warming to folks. 
Besides she couldn’t, not if she had wanted to or 
had tried to. Mandy always fluttered 
into folks’ kitchens or wherever the 
family happened to be, took hold of the 
things to be done, cheered everybody 
up, and set everything right if there was 
anything wrong almost quicker than a 
wink, unless there was something special 
wrong, like I sensed there was tonight 
at Mary Dingman’s: Then Mandy 
pondered, took her time, but puckered 
her brow into its little pitchfork wrinkle 
which means she’s planning something, 
and set her brain busy thinking out 
some way to right that special wrong. 

Mandy Higgins was Benson Hollow’s 
tonic. All of us folks from the head of 
the valley to its foot agreed that we had 
no need of patent medicines or iron pills 
or onion syrup like lots of women make 
their families take regular each spring 
for toning up, so long as Mandy Higgins 
lived among us. Along with being Ben- 
son Hollow’s tonic, Mandy was presi- 
dent of Benson Hollow’s Women’s 
Neighborhood Improvement 
Society—always helping us 
women to be happier by en- 
couraging us to be more in- 
dividual and more efficient. 


VV HEN you looked at 
Mandy you thought of 
a spring day, of home with 
its windows open and its cur- 
tains blowing out gentle, of 
suppers with warm biscuit 
and honey, of all dear, com- 
mon, homey things. But that 
wasn’t all you thought about. 
Somehow when you looked at 
Mandy Higgins you saw with 
her into the things just be- 
yond today, into the things 
of tomorrow that were going 
to be, and somehow you knew 
that she was helping them 
to be. 

Tonight when Mandy and 
I were going up the Ding- 
man’s walk, with Mandy 
tripping along ahead and 
humming happy, we heard 
Mary Dingman dressing out 
her girl Ellen with her tongue. 
Mary is like that. When she 
gets riled at anything she 
spits out what she has to say 
slap dab like wasp stings, and 
then right afterwards, she’s all over it and sorry. 

We heard her saying crispy, like she had been 
rubbed the wrong way, “‘I guess if it’s good enough 
for me, Ellen Dingman, it’s good enough for you. 
You needn’t think just because you’re away study- 
ing and getting new-fangled notions into your head 


THEN MANDY SAID 


WITHOUT LOOKING UP, 


that you can run my house. Well, you can’t, not 
by a long shot.” 

Mandy went on up on the porch humming a little 
louder, making out she hadn’t heard, with me tag- 
ging after her. If it had been anyone else but 
Mandy I would have felt that we were sticking our 
bills in where we had no business, but no one ever 
thought or felt that way about her. 


peer before she got to the screen door she called 

out cheery in her warm, rich voice that sort of 
spreads all over folks and takes them in like she 
was hugging them: ‘“‘Shucks! Mary Dingman, 
what a foolish tilt for you to be fretting and stewing 
on a night like this. You and Ellen ought to be 
sitting out here listening to the peepers, feeling the 
spring, being glad that it has come and that you’re 
here and together.” 

“T don’t care, Mandy, I don’t care,’? Mary 
threw back petulant as she came to let us in, “‘ Ellen 
is full of notions about taste and color schemes, 
wanting to change this and wanting to change that, 


SOFT, AND 


“TELL US ABOUT 
IT, MARY” 


and I guess wishing she could trade off her mother, 
too.” 

““Mother—don’t,” Ellen’s young voice rang out 
protestinglike. 

Mandy and I went right into the kitchen where 
Ellen stood by the table with a big two-foot by one- 


foot calendar in her hand. It had a small bright- 
colored picture of a child feeding a horse on it, and 
below that was our village feed merchant’s name in 
big, black letters, and below that the calendar 
proper also in big letters. The horse didn’t look 
like one that would prick up his ears at a handful of 
sugar. The child didn’t have a real child expres- 
sion on her face. And though the grass was green, 
the horse brown, and the child dressed in pink and 
white check, the way children are, all the different 
colors seemed to disagree with one another. 

“T just wanted mother to let me hang some little 
pictures I have framed and brought home, on the 
sitting-room wall in place of this, Mandy,” Ellen 
said, explanatory and sort of apologizing, ‘and now 
I’ve made her angry.’ She stopped, and her voice 
trailed off wistful and left you wanting to sigh. 


RARY shoved out some chairs for us jerkish. 

“*T’ve hung calendars on my wall since Ellen 
was knee high to a grasshopper, and I guess I can 
yet if I want to,” she snapped herself across the 
room to her cupboard and took 
down her pancake jar. ‘‘Be- 
sides,’ she went on to Ellen, 
“long as your own folks aren’t 
good enough to stay with this 
summer, I guess you can stand 
calendars the week ends while 
you are here.” 

Ellen’s cheeks flushed red 
like the blood was coming 
through, and she opened her 
mouth as if she was going to 
say something—something 
sharp, then she shut it again, 
pressed her lips together firm 
and left the room, taking the 
calendar with her. I saw 
Mandy’s eyes follow her, sym- 
pathizing and understanding, 
then they lit on Mary just as 
sympathizing and just as un- 
derstanding. 

Mary stood by the kitchen 
table beating her pancakes vig- 
orously, which was a sign that 
she was riled. She was a little, 
shght woman with fine, cinna- 
mon-brown hair which was 
drawn so tight back from her 
forehead and twisted so severe 
on top of her head that the only 
signs of its being naturally 
curly were the straying, short 
locks in the back of her neck. 
Her skin was good _ and 
healthy—ruddy-looking, and 
she would have been a pretty 
woman if she had taken any 
pains to be. But her brow was 
wrinkled from fretting and 
from continual getting too 
tired, and now her face had a 


peeved, sorry-for-herself ex- 
pression on it. She always 
dressed neat but with no 


thought to make herself look 
her best, and had all of her 
clothes made so that she could 
slip them on easy. 


HE WAS a nervous woman 

—sensitive, ready to take 
things as said intentional 
against her. And she was al- 
ways right up and down like a 
sheep’s fore-leg in saying what 
she thought about things. But 
Mary’s bark was always worse 
than her bite. There wasn’t a better-hearted per- 
son in the whole Hollow. Her main aim was to give 
her two children—Ellen and a boy younger—a 
good education. So she kept on the tread from 
morning until night, day after day and week after 
week, never sparing herself at all, always planning 
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for her children and for the things she wanted them 
to have. 

But she was one of those kind of persons that are 
unconsciously selfish in being unselfish. You know 
there are folks of that kind. I had never thought 
much about it until Mandy called my attention to 
it one day. I had always taken it for granted the 
same as I take the Bible, the weather and the way 
my oven bakes uneven that to be unselfish was the 
greatest virtue until Mandy opened up my eyes to 
seeing that sometimes it’s folks’ ways of 
puffing themselves up with thinking 
that they are martyring themselves to 
give to others. Mandy always held that 
kind of unselfishness never accom- 
plished anything, and that was one of 
the reasons why so many mothers made 
a fizzle of their motherhood. 

Mary was contented to plod along 
and make money to send her children 
away to school, only she wanted to be 
appreciated and set on a pedestal be- 
cause she was doing it. And Ellen 
wasn’t putting her on that pedestal. 
That was plain. And I sensed that was 
one reason why the shoe pinched tonight. 


ARY kept beating her pancakes 
harder and harder after Ellen left 
the room, finally slopping some of the 
batter over the cracked mouth onto the 
side of the jar. Her great, big, gray eyes 
that you could always read her thoughts 
in, like they were looking-glasses reflect- 
ing her mind, flared resentful. 

‘“*T’m just a good thing in this house— 
a good thing,” she said, and nodded her 
head like she was putting a big period 
after her sentence. ‘“‘Here I slave and 
slave, and Ellen would rather be with 
some stranger with the same hifaluting 
ideas as her own, than with her own 
father and mother. That’s all the 
thanks I get for drudging my life out.” 
She tossed her head, clattered a saucer 
over the top of the jar, then climbed on 
a chair to wind the clock. 

Mandy sat silent, sorting out the 
stockings in Mary’s workbasket, giving 
me a pair to darn and setting herself to 
work on one. Then she said soft, and 
without looking up as Mary finished 
winding the clock: ‘‘Tell us about it, 


mad; for we knew how much she had counted on 
having Ellen home with her that summer. 

Just then Ellen came into the room, all togged to 
go to the village with her father. 

“Mother has been telling you, Mandy, that I 
want to go away this summer, hasn’t she?” Ellen 
said direct, looking at Mandy. 

Mandy nodded, and waited for Ellen to go on. 
It was Mandy’s way never to say much until 
after she had got hold of the whole thing. 


“THERE, 
MARY DINGMAN, 
THAT'S THE 
WAY YOU OUGHT 


Mary.” TO LOOK. 
And Mary told us short and tart as if PRIMP 

the words hurt her, how Ellen had an aN 

invitation to spend the summer with a MARE oORoCEn 


school friend and how she had set her LOOK 
YOUR BEST." 


heart on going. 

Ellen was a young, slim, serious thing 
of around eighteen, just at the age 
where girls—if they’re the alert, genuine 
new-woman kind, as so many of our 
today girls are—are beginning to reason 
things out, to sort of stop and take a breath, like 
they were looking backward to the child that was 
and examining all the conditions that made them 
that child, and forward to the woman that’s going 
to be, and selecting and determining how to make 
themselves that woman. 

Ellen was in the state normal school in a nearby 


town. Every fortnight she spent the week-end at 
home. This was the one before the school closed 


for the summer vacation. From what Mary said 
I took it that Ellen was coming home for only a few 
weeks, then going straight off to spend the summer 
with this friend. And I didn’t blame Mary for get- 
ting up on her high horse about it after she had 
worked so hard to send Ellen to school. So I 
chimed in, agreeing that it was a shame, and asked 
Mary why she let Ellen go: 

While I was saying it Mandy looked at me kind 
of disapproving, but the amused kind of disap- 
proving, with just a little smile-crinkle at the cor- 
ners of her eyes, and an expression which said plain, 
‘““Hold your horses, Jule. Look at both sides of 
everything, and don’t judge until you-do,” like she 
had told me lots of times out loud when I gotina 
hurry to maintain emphatic that some certain 
thing was right or wrong. 


ARY answered back that if Ellen didn’t want 

to stay home she certainly wouldn’t make 
her. Her throat choked up, and she went ont of the 
‘house quick, saying that she had to shut up her 
chickens for the night. But both Mandy and I 
knew that she was swallowing back that choke and 
that she was feeling more hurt and misused than 


“It’s better, Mandy, for if I don’t go, mother 
and I will jangle all summer.” 


“Why! Ellen Dingman, aren’t you ashamed, 
talking that way,” I put in, impetuous and: not- 
thinking. 

She turned around and faced me quick, “Of 
course I am, but we would.” 


HEN she went on again to Mandy, rebelling, 
“JT can’t talk to mother about a single differ- 
ent way to do a thing but she’s on my back just 
like she was tonight. I can’t help her with the 
work and get it all done up but she’ll hurry around 
and dig out something more to do instead of sitting 
down and resting or reading or trying to find out 
about the things I’m interested in. And she could, 
for there’s money enough so that she does not need 
to work every minute of every day. So I want to 
go to my friend and her mother. Why, my friend’s 
mother is more mine than my own is.” 
“You mean she understands you _ better?” 
Mandy put in. 
“A lot. My mother doesn’t know me. She 
doesn’t try to know me. And you know, Mandy, 


she has set her heart upon my being a teacher, and | 


I’ve a lot more talent for designing and drawing. 
I wasn’t cut out for school teaching,’’ Ellen’s 
voice rang out emphatic and high-keyed. 

And what she said brought it to me sudden how 
ever since it had become a settled thing that girls 
were to earn their living the same as boys, we 
mothers and fathers had been shoving them whole- 
sale into teaching like it was the genteelest, the 
most uplifting of professions—it being so kind of 


close kin to homing and mothering—without ex- 
amining other professions or our girls to see what 
they were fitted for. We had taken it for granted 
that. anyone could teach if they had brains and 
stick-to-it-iveness to get a license. 

And now Ellen was resenting it and wanting to 
pick and choose what kind of work she was going 
to do in the world. She went on to say, her words 
piling up fast, that her mother sniffed at drawing 
and such—as if it was a way-off thing, dealt out to 
only a few geniuses, and said the less 
Ellen bothered with that truck the 
better off she would be. Ellen wound 
up by telling us that she was going to 
put herself through an art course after 
she had finished Normal, no matter 
what her mother said. 

She stopped all wrought up, her eyes 
big and serious and hurt, and her lip 
quivering a little. Mandy got up and 
put her arm around her, patting her 
shoulder in Mandy’s cheering-up way. 
And just that little petting touch of 
Mandy’s set Ellen sobbing, like it will 
sometimes when you’re choked up and 
want ‘to cry, but think you’ve got a 
grip on yourself until someone comes 
along and says something warm and 
sympathizing, and before you know it 
you're letting all of your feelings out 
and can’t help it for the life of you. 


ND ALL at once Ellen blurted out 
wild, her voice high and tense, 
“Why! Id rather scrub floors and 
put myself through school and have 
my mother for a companion than to be 
sent through with all the money I want 
to spend. Oh! it’s what I want more 
than anything—anything in the world, 
Mandy. I want my little mother as I 
want her to be.” Ellen’s words 
stopped in a high, shrill breath, and I 
was kind of sniveling too. 

“Hush, dear, h—u—s—h,” Mandy 
kept saying, soothing, as she wiped 
Fllen’s eyes with her own pocket- 
handkerchief, “don’t you worry. But 
you must help your mother to be as 
you want her to be. Remember, dear, 
you must help her,” she said positive, 
‘““and we all must help,” she said lower 
but just as positive. 

Then we heard Jim whoaing outside, 
waiting to take Ellen to the village. 
So Mandy hustled her to the door and 
walked to the front gate with her, her 
arm around her shoulders, her voice 
coming back to me low and advising. 

Mary came back into the house 
while Mandy was out with Ellen. She 
was all over her riled spell, but was 
still feeling hurt and discouraged. She 
sat down and began trying to talk 
along usual about Hollow doings, but I knew her 
mind wasn’t on what she was saying. Her gray 
eyes were big and hungry-looking, as hungry- 
looking as Ellen’s had been a few minutes before. 
And I knew that I was plumb against what Mandy 
called the ditch of misunderstanding between 
parents and children that is so marked now-a-days, 
and that most folks sigh over disconsolate and say 
they don’t know what has got into children, nor 
what the world is coming to, but take for granted 
that it’s something that can’t be helped. 

But I knew that Mandy didn’t think that way. 
She laid that ditch to just one thing. She always 
held’ that we parents could bridge it if we would 
only get our eyes open and be willing to go walking 
along with our children instead of standing at the 
end of a certain road waiting for them to come to 
us, then complaining if they turned off on some 
other road. 


E HEARD Mandy calling good night cheery 
to Ellen and Jim, then heard her tripping 
briskly up the walk and across the porch. She 
whisked in at the door and across the room to 
where Mary sat, quicker than you could take a 
breath, her eyes big and shining sparkly, her cheeks 
flushed, and her whole face and her little, quick 
movements prophesying something new-lit in her, 
something that stood for happiness. Just seeing 
her made me sing inside and made Mary perk up 
and take heart like she had seen the sun. 
Mandy pulled Mary up out of her chair impul- 
sively and hugged her, then held her off at arms’ 
length. ‘‘We’ve got to make Ellen want to stay at 


home this summer, Mary; we've got to.” Then 
she pushed Mary back into the chair and stood 
with her two hands on Mary’s shoulders. 

“Mary Dingman, listen!’ she said solemn. 
“Life is giving and taking, isn’t il?” 

Mary nodded. 

“And so is mothering giving and taking, Mary. 
And you’ve given —Mary—given.” 

Mary nodded again somewhat complacently. 
“T’ve done the best I could, Mandy, the very 
best I could.” 

Then Mandy came back at her kind, but frank 
and startling, the way Mandy does when she wants 
to hit the nail on the head sound. “No, you 
haven't, Mary Dingman,” and as Mary sort of 
gasped, surprised, she went on, “you’ve given and 
given, but you haven’t taken and you can’t give 
unless you take, Mary. You’ve given and given 
until you’ve worn yourself out, and now you 
haven’t anything more to give.” 

Mary drew back away from Mandy, startled and 
some offended, her mouth open like a flytrap and 
her eyes beginning to snap a little. But Mandy 
wouldn’t let her go and went on talking firm and 
rapid. “‘You’ve slaved to give Ellen food and 
clothes and schooling, and you’ve lost yourself. 
You’ve been so anxious to educate Ellen that you 
have taken her mother away from her and given 
her a machine to work for her instead.” 

“T’ve done the best I could, Mandy Higgins, I 
tell you,” Mary flamed out desperate, ‘then 
dropped her head down on Mandy’s shoulder and 
began sobbing breaky. 


ANDY pulled her close in her arms and petted 
her a second, but only a second. Mandy 
never gave severe advisings then took the edge off 
with soft soaping. Then Mandy walked Mary 
over to the black-framed mirror that hung by the 
kitchen window and told her to look into it; and 
quicker than a scat Mary had tumbled her hair 
down and had twigged it up loose and fluffy and 
had turned her dress collar, which was yawed and 
bungling, into a “‘V”’ at her throat. 

“There, Mary Dingman, that’s the way you 
ought to look. Primp and pucker and make your- 
self look your best and your prettiest for yourself 
and for all your folks. 
Take things for yourself, 
the pretty, home-making 
things you used to love 
and be so particular 
about when you were a 
girl Be Mary Ding- 
man instead of a dried, 
drab work-machine. 
Take time to rest and 
think and play, and sur- 
prise Ellen when she 
comes home at the end 
of the week, and when 
she sees you she'll want 
to stay home.” 

Mandy went on to 
tell Mary what Ellen 
had said about how she 
would rather scrub floors 
and have her mother for 
a companion than to be 
put through school and 
have plenty of money. 
Mandy told her, too, how 
Isllen had set her heart 
on drawing, and _ re- 
minded Mary how 
she, too, used to 
steal time for 
drawing when 
they were both 
girls and went to 
district school to- 
gether. She wound 
up, taking Mary 
by the shoulders 
and shaking her a 
little, “‘Wake up, 
Mary, and think 
what we can do to 
make Ellen want 
to stay home. 
Then Jule and I 
will come up 
again tomorrow and help you fix things up.” 

We left her right after without Mandy’s saying a 
word more, and with me saying just good night. 
But Mary didn’t answer. She just sat dazed by the 
kitchen-table and stared straight ahead of her. I 
looked back through the open door after we got 


out to the gate and she salt there yet, as still as a 
bump on a log. 

““We ought not to leave her like that, Mandy,” I 
said, some anxious. 

Mandy just laughed and skinned down the road 
like a streak, ‘‘Come along, Fuss-cat!’’ she called 
back. 

Then she waited for me, vaught my hand and 
swung me along with her. “‘She’s got to think it out 
for herself, Jule, and she’s begun. Tomorrow we'll 
begin to do our part.” 


STOPPED into Mandy’s for a minute. Right 
after she got into the house she asked John, her 
husband, if he wouldn’t get Jim Dingman to go to 
the Farmer’s Convention in a nearby town with 
him the next day and get him to stay the whole 
week, seeing as John was going anyway and it 
would be pleasanter for him to have company. 
John looked at Mandy with an expression sort of 
quizzical and indulgent and amused; and all spread 
over with pride; an expression that said in capitals, 
“What a woman! What a woman! Nobody in 
the world like her, and she’s mine!’’—like John’s 
expressions to Mandy always said. That look that 
strong men give the women they love when the 
women are doing things capable on their own hook 
is like a combination salad, always with its indul- 
gence like they had handed over the reins to the 
women to let them drive awhile, always with its 
amused part like they were tickled watching them 
drive, and-always with its dressing of pride that 
shows out possessive in every man no matter how 
shoulder to shoulder the man and woman are and 
that reads, ‘“‘She’s mine, she’s mine,’’ all over. 
John didn’t ask any questions, and Mandy didn’t 
explain, but he stopped Jim Dingman on his way 
back from the village and talked him into going 
off for the week with him. 


HE NEXT afternoon I was late going up lo 
Mary Dingman’s. When I got there Mandy 

and Mary were in the parlor, talking. I went in 
quiet, and there they sat before a bookcase. Mary 
had taken out three heavy books and was turning 
to certain places in each one of them. From these 


places she took bills, all spread out neat, counted 


“MOTHER IS SO LOVELY, AND IT'S ALL SO LOVELY, | DON’T WANT TO GO AWAY, 


ELLEN SOBBED OUT 


them and put them in one pile on a chair beside her. 

These books were Mary’s bank, where she 
stowed away her egg money and the money Jim 
dealt out to her. Just as she was counting the last 
pile, Ben, her boy, a gawky fifteen-year-old, went 
past the window. Mary saw him, and she looked 


13 


at the money, then at Mandy, and said, hesi- 
tating and doubting, “Oh! Mandy, should I? 
Should I?” 

Mandy smiled calm and said assuring, “Give 
your children what they need most, Mary.” 

Just then Mandy looked up and saw me and 
called for me to come on in. Then all three of us 
fell to talking and planning. We got more and 
more enthusiastic, with Mandy setting the pace 
and spurring us on. But before supper time came 
Mary didn’t need any spurring. Her eyes shone 
like she had just stepped into a new world, and she 
was leading us a chase with her suggestions and 
ideas. 

All that week we women worked like troopers, 
making the most of the time while Ellen and Jim 
were away and aiming to get our big surprise ready 
by the end of the week. We put on our oldest duds 
and went first at Mary’s sitting-room and parlor 
hammer and tongs. The walls were covered with 
ugly, sprawly, gray paper. The woodwork was a 
darker gray. The carpet was brown, andthe 
cushions were red and blue and green plush. The 
pictures were the calendar that Ellen had wanted 
to change, and enlarged photographs of relations 
of the family in crayon. 


TRANGE, isn’t it, how you'll get a notion for 
things just because they are yours or are in the 
family and have been handed down, or because 
they are anniversary or Christmas presents, or 
mainly because they are usable and comfortable, 
and how you'll mix them up hit and miss and never 
notice that they don’t jibe. Then you can’t under- 
stand why they jar on other folks’ nerves because 
you’ve been so busy flaxing around and drudging 
that you’ve let it slip through your fingers. Mary 
Dingman had known it once, but she had let it slip 
through. 

It’s strange, too, when you get awake to how 
things ought to be how the way it is leaps up and 
hits you in the face until you hate it. That’s the 
way it was with Mary and Mary’s rooms. She had 
lived in them for years and hadn’t thought about 
how the colors clashed with each other, but now 
that her eyes were suddenly wide open and she saw 
things the way Ellen had been seeing them, she 
couldn’t begin 
changing things 
quick enough. 

Mary had always 
papered and painted 
in colors that 
wouldn’t show the 
dirt, but now 
Mandy and I put 
tan paper on the 
walls and painted 
the woodwork white. 
Mary made and 
hemstitched white 
cheesecloth curtains 
and hung them at 
the windows where 
she had nothing but 
shades before. Then 
we all set to and 
covered the green 
and red and blue 
upholstered chairs 
with rose-covered 
cretonne. Mary her- 
self took down and 
burned up all the 
calendar pictures 
and put in their 
place those that 
Ellen had framed 
and that turned out 
to be some of Ellen’s 
own work. Then 
she framed some 
prints that she took 
from magazines and 
put up im place of 
the family pictures. 

But most of all 
we three women ex- 
ulted and crowed 
over our change in 
the dining-room. I 
. don’t know why, 
but I guess because we had togged it over out of old 
stuff. You know how puffed up and satisfied 
women feel. when they have fixed some kind of a 
made-over stodge for supper and it has touched the 
spot. Well, that’s the way we felt when we looked 
at our dining-room. We (Continued on page 44) 
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New York. 

EAR KATE—So Jeannette is going to try 
her skill at lecturing in the cause of library 
extension. Good luck and prosperity to 
her! You ask me what she will need, bhe- 

sides what you mention. A raincoat, by all 
means, and arain hat to go withit. A sweater, 
too, and a knitted cap. Besides being handy 
for winter and for early spring wear, a good 
worsted sweater is the best thing in the world 
to put under one’s top-coat when it is very 
cold, or when starting for a long drive; and 
with a big, warm veil tied over the knitted cap, 
Jeannette will be thoroughly comfortable rid- 
ing to and from the country schoolhouses 
where she will sometimes have to talk. 

Now, Kate, I do not quite agree with you 
about the advisability of buying her a silk or 
crepe dress to take along. For this reason, 
that after the month’s lecture trip is over, the 
silk dress would be good to wear only upon 
occasions. It seems to me that a pretty wool 
dress, relieved by a touch of bright silk trim- 
ming and finished with wash lace that can be 
changed frequently, is more sensible for a girl 
who has to count her pennies. It can be 
turned into a practical business dress when it 
has lost its newness. 

That is the sort of dress I shopped for. I also 
had in mind picking up a well-made but plainer 
and cheaper sort of dress to wear hetween times, 
on trains, under her ulster and when visiting 
libraries. I found just what I had in mind. In 
fact, I found three dresses that Jeannette could 
choose from—and they are all good-looking, 
practical and quite reasonable in price. 


HE FIRST—the most 
dressy one, I mean— 

is really a new spring model. 
It has the popular bolero 
effect and smocking, which 
is used on all sorts of gar- 
ments this year, even suits. 
The material is a soft 
wool serge in navy blue, 
dark green and dark brown, 
and thé cost is $7.98. The 
full skirt, closely box- 
plaited at the sides, is held 
by a smocked yoke worked 
with red silk thread. This 
touch of red brings the 
skirt into har- 
mony with the 
waist, for there 
is a fine line of 
red in the dark 
blue and green 
plaid employed 
for the girdle, 
cuffs and turn- 
over col- 
lar. Cream 
lace fin- 
ishes the 
neck and 
sleeves. I 
particu- 
larly like 
the origi- 
nal treat- 
ment of the 
bolero, giv- 
ing length, 


THE THIRD DRESS, ALTHOUGH 
ONLY $5.98, IS SO PRETTY | AM SET ON 
HER HAVING IT 
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as it does, to the waist at the sides, while revealing 
the shirred girdle in both back and front. 

If her suit has not had too hard wear, she might 
get along with only one new dress, though I have 
in mind another dress too dear for words that she 


IT IS ASPRING MODEL OF A WOOL SERGE, AND COMES IN NAVY-BLUE, 


DARK GREEN AND DARK BROWN. THE PRICE IS $7.98 


might like perhaps better. It comes a little higher 
—$10.75—on account, no doubt, of the rich silk- 
braid embroidery which ornaments the little coatee 
edges, front and back, and the sleeves. 

It is of all wool, mannish serge, with a skirt clev- 
erly designed to give fulness at the side and back, 
to preserve the straight Princess line in front and 
the smooth fit of the hips. It is finished at the waist- 
line with a jaunty bow and pearl buckle. There is 
an underlining of white lawn to the waist, and a 
collar and vestee of white corded silk. In fact, 
there are two collars, one of satin messaline of the 
dress color. 

The little coatee is cut with a yoke in front in one 
piece with the sleeves, and is fastened with two 
novelty buttons. Black, military blue and a rich 
shade of purple called amethyst are the colors it 
comes it. Jeannette can wear any color; she might 
find amethyst an agreeable .change. 


HE THIRD little dress is only $5.98 and 
is so pretty I am set on Jeannette’s having 
it. It is also in the coat dress style, which is 
always becoming. Below the bust the fronts 
cross, forming a little boxed piece which meets 


eof a 


‘ing sun to dry. 


the front panel of 
the skirt, giving 
the straight fall 
of the gown from 
bust to skirt hem 
which aids so 
much in pro- 
ducing a look 
of slenderness. 
A crush girdle, 


coming from 
the back, slips 
under the 


panellike front, 
and frogs of silk 
braid help to 
tr mm. biowt h 
waist and full 
flared skirt. 
Collars, cuffs 
and revers are 
of self-colored satin messaline—girdle, too, for 
that matter, and there is a dainty vest of white 
Oriental lace. All wool, double warped serge 
is used in this dress and there is a choice of 


ELSIE’S DRESS 
IS A SPRING STYLE AND 
SELLS FOR $2.98 


I HAD no difficulty in finding morning wash 
~ dresses in plenty, but, as you say, so many 
of them look like aprons or negligees. The one 
that has “‘a trig, neat air of readiness to meet 
strangers,” as you put it, after some search 
I discovered in a checked gingham that may 
be had in black and white, copenhagen blue 
and white and 
lavender and 
white. 
Whatever 
you do, warn 
Jeannette to 
send it home 
to be washed. 
Mother under- 
stands how to 
do it. Many 
folks never 
dream of set- 
ting the colors 
Inv -saltoerand 
water or vine- 
gar and _ water, 
when they first 
wash ginghams— 


they would boil 
thtevim: “unt yrorws, 
would let them. 


Our ginghams at 
home keep their 
colors forever, be- 
cause mother 
knows how to 
handle them in 
the first wash, and 
not let them be 
hung in the broil- 


This little dress, 
as I was telling 
you, has a tailored 
look, with its yoke 
and fancy vest 
effect, -:piped in rat 
solid color; its vel- THIS DRESS COSTS #173 ae 
vet buttons and Bl Site gs 


: BRAID EMBROIDERY GIVES IT A 
piped buttonhole VERY HANDSOME EFFECT 


black, navy blue, dark green and brown shades. - 


LET MOTHER WASTE NO TIME IN MAKING 
A MORNING DRESS WHEN $1.50 
WILL BUY THIS 


and loop trimming; its peplum, held 
with a smart velvet ribbon, its 
piped, bias-cut cuffs, and its hem- 
stitched pique collar. 

Clever as mother is with her needle, 
she had better waste no time in 
making Jeannette a morning dress, 


when $1.50 will buy this pretty 
gingham. 
OTHING surpasses the plain 


knit sweater of good worsted, 
with close-fitting collar and cuffs. I 
found one for $3.49 that will serve 
every purpose required of a sweater. 
It comes in Oxford gray, cardinal, 
navy blue and black, knitted in plain, 
elastic stitch. It has a_ standing, 
turn-over collar, two side-pockets, 
composite buttons, and, as the sales- 
man was most particular to point out, 
reinforced seams. These mean long 
service. A sweater of this plain design 
_ will be in good style a long time. 


1 FOUND A KNIT SWEATER OF GOOD WORSTED 
FOR $3.49 THAT WILL SERVE 
EVERY PURPOSE 


The hand knit, wool cap to wear 
with it costs 89 cents. It is very smart 
and becoming. The color choice is 
cardinal, navy blue, Oxford and 
white, and my choice is the cardinal. 
I do love red for outdoor wear. 


H, THE raincoat! I almost over- 
looked mentioning it, though I 
did not overlook searching for it. 

Jeannette wouldn’t want anything 
fancy or that might go out of style 
in a season or two, I knew. I selected 
a coat of rubberized poplin, almost 
as severe as a fisherman’s slicker and, 
for that reason, carrying a lot of style. 
It buttons straight down the front, 
in single-breasted fashion, from the 
straight band collar with turnover. 
It has no belt, and may be worn open 
with revers, or buttoned high and 
close. The sleeves are set in and 
have an adjustable strap with but- 
tons to hold in the flare at the cuff. 
The slash pockets are deep and rein- 
forced with pointed straps. Its 
price is $2.98, and it may be had 
in tan, navy blue and gray, in sizes 
for women and for misses as well. 

A hat 
with soft, 
plaited 
crown and 
rim turned 
down all 
the way 
round, also 
of rubber- 
ized =ma- 
terial and 
costing 49 
cents, is 
very ser- 
viceable 
with this 
coat. 

The lit- 
tle wool- 
mM i x ier d 
serge 
dress for 
Elsie — 
how that 
child does 
outgrow 
her clothes 
—has been 
selected 
from the 
earliest 
S pir ims 
styles. It, 
too, has a 
touch of 
smocking, 
as you will 
see, in the 
little V’s 
that hold 
the fulness 
of the waist 
body to the yoke. The skirt is plaited, 
and a sash of the goods runs 
through button trimmed tabs 
and ties in front. 


FOR $2.98 | GOT 
A RUBBERIZED POPLIN 
RAINCOAT, WHILE 
THE HAT COSTS 49 CENTS 


HERE were navy blue and 

wine color to choose from 
as well as brown, and sizes 
from seven to fifteen years. 
A money-order for $2.98 will 
make the ledger straight, so 
far as this dress goes. 

The hats already shown are 
little pokes and toques for the most 
part, of green or black syphon straw, 
buried under masses of purple single 
violets so natural, that you can 
almost smell them through the plate 
glass windows It must be that toques 
and tiny pokes are going to be pop- 
ular, but then the first hats that 
are shown for spring wear usually are 
small. 

Remind Jeannette that she need not 
hesitate in the least about sending for 
any of these things or for all of them. 
What she does not wish to keep, 
she may return, and no harm done. 
Your faithful, JANE. 
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ia ilere's the art that warms the heart 


Wath sentiments most tender. 


In tavor of the sender.” 


Yes, it goes to their hearts. 


People who eat this wholesome Campbell 
"kind" as a part of their regular diet are 
bound to be brighter and happier for it as 
well as stronger, because good spirits go 
naturally with good digestion and health. 
And these are always promoted by 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Beside the nourishing properties of a strong rich 
stock made from selected beef, this palatable soup 
contains such nutritious vegetables as white potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, carrots, small peas, tender corn, green 
okra and "baby" lima beans; to which are added "al- 
phabet" macaroni, a snappy touch of red peppers 
and a delicious flavoring of parsley and celery. 

No home kitchen could produce such a soup at 
anywhere near the price. ‘Try it on your table today, 
and you'll never want to bother with home-made 
soup again. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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For Frying 
OODS fried in Crisco look 


appetizing. Crisco does not 
burn and leave black specks. 
These foods taste delicious. 
Crisco does not soak in and 
make them greasy. And Crisco 
is so delicate, odorless and taste- 
less that you enjoy the natural 
flavor of each dish. 
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For Shortening 


ASTRY shortened with \ 
Crisco is light, flaky, tender, . 
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crisp. It is easy to digest be- 
cause Crisco is a pure and 
strictly vegetable product that 
cannot tax the stomach. It is 
easy to make successfully be- 
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quired to combine Crisco with 
flour. 


For Cake Making 


AKE made with Crisco is 

unusually rich and tasteful 
and stays moist and fresh a sur- 
prisingly long time. It costs less 
than usual too because Crisco 
sells at half the price of butter 
and is so much richer that a 
fifth less is needed. 


The above is merely abrief statement of Crisco’s 
advantages. But these few claims, when you 
realize their full meaning, prove so startling 
and important that you who do not use Crisco 
should be eager to learn all about it. Marion 
Harris Neil’s ‘Calendar of Dinners’? will give you 
in addition to 365 menus and 615 tested recipes 
the complete story of Crisco. Enclose 5 two- 
cent stamps with your name and address and 
you will receive this handsome, cloth-bound, gold- 
stamped book by return mail. ‘A paper-bound 
edition without the calendar of dinners but with 
250 recipes is sent when postage is not 
ae enclosed. Address The Procter & 
ao Gamble Co., Dept. O-2, 

ta Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Adversity and Housekeeping 


Concluding Installment—Reducing the Cost of Living 


N ADJUSTING our living io one 
hundred dollars a month, there 
were some things which were com- 

paratively easy, and others very difficult. 
This would be so in any family, and the 
easy and the hard things would be differ- 
ent. A little verse I learned when I was 
a young girl comes into my mind so often. 


When thou hast thanked thy God for all the 
blessings sent, 
What time is left for murmurs and lament? 


Weownourhome. There were friends 
honestly troubled for us, who said, ‘* You 
must sell your house. That is the first 
thing.’’ And each time I replied: -*‘No, 
it is the last thing.’’ For when we count 
taxes, insurance and repairs, and _ all 
housekeeping expenses, then balance 
these against board for four people, of the 
kind we must have to keep two elderly 
people happy and comfortable, and two 
hardworked ones well ‘cared for, it is 
cheaper to keep the home. It would not 
always be true, but every one of us would 
much rather live on bread and cheese 
and love than give up that home. 

What one wants makes all the dif- 
ference in the world, does it not? 
To want the moon is silly, but no 
more distressingly so than to long 
for something as easy for Henry to 
get as the moon. There are some 
things which are real needs, and 
some which are actual wants, and 
what we want will determine how 
we use our time and our strength 
and our money. 

In our case we wanted to live just 
where we had lived for years, to 
keep our home and welcome our 
friends to it, and to keep our father 
and mother comfortable and happy. 
They wanted to live where they had 
been living, and their other wants 
were simple. 

This was one of the reasons why 
the food problem was not so diffi- 
cult. The simple things are not ex- 
pensive, even if the cost of staples of 
life have steadily gone up and up in 
price in the past few years. And 
the simple things, when used right, 
are most nutritious. Plenty of 
bread and butter, bread and milk, 
crackers and milk, cereal and 
milk, and fruits and vegetables in 
season, make a wholesome, proper 
diet, for old as well as young people. 


Strengthening Foods 


V E KNEW that all of us having at- 

tained our growth had to have only 
sufficient strengthening foods to care for 
the day’s wear and tear, and this is a 
small amount. V/e learned that milk, 
eggs, cereals, peas, beans, lentils, cheese, 
fish and meat ail supplied this needed 
foodstuff. And it is easy to determine 
which ones of all these things are the 
cheapest. 

Our experience and common sense 
would say to all of us that milk, cereals, 
eggs, fish and meat are more easily di- 
gested than peas, beans, lentils or cheese, 
and old as. well as young people should 


have the more digestible materials. 
Milk is a better food for the young, and 
eggs are better for the old; but both 
are good. 

Cereals may be better food for older 
people than meat, but they rarely like 
them as well, because most meat has 
more flavor. But there is a great differ- 
ence in price, and not so great a differ- 
ence in nourishment. 

We learned that we had to depend 
upon our food for all the strength to do 
our daily work, and that the best foods to 
produce this working power, this energy, 
were foods rich in starch and sugar, rich 
in digestible fat, but best of all those 
cereals again. On cereals and whole milk 
and bread and butter, if we would we 
could live, and probably live long and 
healthy lives. 

Two of the pamphlets which gave us 
much assistance came from Cornell 
University, in New York state. They 
belong to the Cornell Reading Course of 
lessons for the Farm Home, and are 
“Rules for the Family Dietary’? and 


1 DO NOT BELIEVE HENRY COULD PLOUGH ALL THE 
MORNING ON WHAT WE EAT 


“Cost of Food.’ The first gives this list: 

Foods especially adapted to furnish 
the foundation substances of all living, 
active tissues: 


Milk Legumes 
Eggs Nuts 
Cheese Cereals 


Meats 

While all these foods are nourishing, 
they cannot replace one another in every 
respect. For example, either milk or eggs 
might be chosen for the purpose of 
muscle-building; but milk is much richer 
than eggs in bone-building lime, and eggs 
are richer than milk in red-blood-corpus- 
cle-producing iron. Cereals, legumes, 
and nuts are all richer in energy than are 
milk, eggs or meat, and meat has a stim- 
ulating property lacked by the others. 


‘ 


Energy Producing Foods 


OODS especially adapted to supply 
the body with energy: on 
Cereals—Foods rich 
sugar. 
Legumes—Foods rich in fat. 


in starch and 


Toods especially adapted to supply 
lime to the diet: 
Milk 
Legumes 


Cabbage i 


food can replace it satisfactorily.in the 
diet of the growing child. : 


Foods especially adapted to supply 
iron to the diet: 


Eggs Vegetables 
Legumes Meats 
Oatmeal Fruits 


Foods especially adapted to stimu- 
late the activity of the intestines, and 
thus to keep the body clean: oete 
Fruits Vegetables. 

Cereal and cereal foods 


Foods especially adapted to nen- 
tralize harmful substances produced 
in the tissues and blood: 


Fruits Vegetables 


Ajl through that list one finds 
cereals and some vegetables, but 
there is no reference to pies, dough- 
nuts and cakes, or hearty puddings. 
These have their place, no doubt, 
but not in the dietary of the family 
trying to live simple, healthy lives. 

When we had desserts, they con- 
sisted of an occasional pie which we 


. baked apples, fruit in season, and — 
apple cake pie, a sort of Washington 
pie made of light one egg cake, with 
a cooked apple filling. If there had 


in the house, we could not have done 


things this way. But with or with- 
out children, if you want to do what 


‘rice, fresh vegetables and fruits. 


Meats and cake and desserts are all 
expensive things. They should be used 
occasionally, but not continually, for all 
the reasons given. Fruits and vegetables ~ 


should be used just as much as one can. 
The only thing to be careful about is to— 
buy those in season, and this, of course, 
varies for different parts of the country. 
The undue cost of food comes largely 
from buying for flavor instead of nutri-. 


tion, foods out of season. 3 


By this I mean that one has to find out 
for herself what is cheapest for her fam- 


ily. We did not find the cheapest cuts of — 
meat always economical for our four. 


people. In fact, after much experiment- 
ing, we now always buy porterhouse in 
preference to other steaks, because it fills 
the needs of our family much better. 


all like, baked and boiled custards, _ 
cornstarch pudding, baked bananas, ~ 


been young and growing children «© 


we have done, you will have to take 
as the foundations of the three daily _ 

meals, well cooked cereals, milk, eggs, 
good bread and butter, potatoes and | 


=. 
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| 3-in-One lubricates best _ 

because it works out dirt 
from fine bearings and 
spreads evenly over contact : 
surfaces. Doesn’t gum or dry out. Con- { 
tains no acid or grease. Has sufficient § 
viscosity to wear long. Most satisfactory 
of all oils on sewing machines and other 
fine mechanisms, 


3-in-One oil 


is sold in drug, grocery, hardware and general 

stores: 1 oz. bottle 10c, 3 oz. 25c; 8 oz. (44 pt.), 

50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3% oz. 25c. If 

you do not find these with your dealer, we will 

sae one by parcel post, full of 3-in-One 
or 30c. : 


FREE—Wte for a generous free sample f 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42-AM Broadway 

New York 


ON 
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SEPARATOR 


| 
A SOLID PROPOSITION to send | 
-aew, well made, easy running, perfect | 
skimming separator for $15.95. Skims to 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
‘ight cream. Bowl is a Sanitary mare 
vel; easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Different from picture, which illustrates 
our large capacity machines. Western 
orders filled from western points. 
Whether dairy is large or small write for 
bar “-ome free catalog. Address: 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 4114, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


can be 
Ss bought anywhere a 
for 25c a box and it's ¥ 
guaranteed to prove just 
as Satisfactory as any 50c or 
$1.00 powder you have ever used. 
Try it—use half a box. If you're 
not delighted with it, return the § 
balance to your dealer and get your § 
money back. - 
Sample box mailed on request. 


THE FREEMAN 
) PERFUME CO. 


Dept. 87 
Cincinnati 
Ohio 


Brighten Up 
the Corners 


Keep the children 
home at nights. Make 
home, store, hall, church 


the attractive places — should be, 
with the new, beautiful and decorative 


“Cun” Semi-Indirect Gasoline 7} | 
Sun Hollow Wire System Light 


And it’s cheaper than gas, electricity, 
acetylene, kerosene. Styles for gas 
and electncity, also. Write for 
free ‘‘Sun’’ Light Book, terns 
to agents and premium list. 


, SUN LIGHT CO. 
: 1605 Market Street 
Canton, Ohio 


© every mother or prospective mother who 
«nds 10 cents for EVERY MOTHER'S BABY 
OOK, contaming 64 pages of most valuable 
formation, 1 will send, without charge, by 
‘turn prepaid parcel post, in plain wrap- 
er, my Complete Baby Pattern Outfit—Cap, 
oat, Dress, Negligee, Kimono, Petticoat, 
ap ye full directions for making. 
vmples materials, antity required, etc. 
ig 7 ean ADDRESS 


MRS. ROSENA HILL, 70 - 35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This. it seems to me from watching, is 
where so many fail. They just buy 


food, as they buy many other things: to ~ 


make it do, without any thought or study 
over the real food or money problem. 
And too many are not ready to sacri- 
fice what they fancy they like to what 
they really need. 

Where men and women are working at 
very different kinds of labor than we are, 
much heartier meals would have to be 
prepared. I do not believe Henry could 
plough all the morning, or any large part 
of it, on an orange, two slices of bacon, 
two rolls, and a cup of coffee.» He would 
have to have a sufficient quantity of 
cereal and milk, with more rolls and 
bacon and coffee, or rolls, doughnuts and 
coffee. And if he began ploughing at six 
o’clock in the morning, .his noon dinner 
would have to be a very different affair 
than our small and simple luncheon. He 
wants meat, plenty of vegetables, and he 
probably demands pie. : 


Likes That are Reasonable 


ENRY wants the same things in 

about the same amounts, whether 
he is in the field or the barn all day. He 
wants what he likes. 

We have found that time and strength 
and material taken in making jelly and 
marmalades were investments which 
bear good profits, for these things give 
the sugar, the flavor and the fruit re- 
quired in our diet in a most wholesome 
and economical way. We cook raisins 
and datcs and prunes with our cereals for 
the same reason. We stew raisins and 
dates in the apple sauce to add to and 
change the flavor. We have rice pud- 
ding with raisins, and at times boil 
raisins in the rice so as to give the added 
sweet and energy. 

We make sour milk cookies frequently. 
They are cheaper, take less trouble, and 
keep better than cake. We use fish when- 
ever we can, and Hamburg steak, be- 
cause it is cheaper than the other. We 
cook cabbage carefully and cream it, in 
place of cauliflower, which I have never 
been able to raise successfully, and is ex- 
pensive to buy. We raise and use Swiss 
chard in place of spinach, because we 
can use it in so many different ways, and 


| it takes less time in preparation. We use 


canned spinach in the winter. 

Our real economy comes in dispensing 
with maids in the house. We have now, 
because it has become necessary, consid- 
erable daily or hour’s service, but my 
sister does the cooking. 

In the little pamphlet on ‘‘ The Cost of 
Food,” the author says: 

“The ‘can’t-afford-it? method of 
spending the family income is much bet- 
ter than no method atall. It is undoubt- 
edly necessary for the housekeeper to 
have strength to resist a purchase; but in 
order to go a step farther on the path of 
economy, she must have the knowledge 
that will enable her to put to herself the 
question, ‘Can I afford not to have it?’ 
Every purchase, whether of food or of 
other supplies, should be submitted to 
some such test as this: (1) Whatis its 
purpose? (2) Is the article suitable for 
the purpose for which it is intended? (3) 
Is the purchase necessary in order to 
maintain or increase efficiency? (4) 
Does the usefulness of the article warrant 
its cost? (5) Is there anything else 
which for the same cost would give as 
good results? (6) Am I qualified to 
judge this article on its real merits? 


The Real Cost of Food 


er THE PRICE paid for food must not 

be measured solely in terms of 
dollars and cents. Food purchased at 
small cost is cheap only when it is capable 
of maintaining the body in a high state 
of efficiency. If it fails in this, it is an 
extravagance far more subtle than the 
open, careless spending of money; for 
it is hard to trace increased doctors’ 
bills, lessened power of accomplishing 
work, and early deterioration to an ex- 
travagantly cheap diet.”’ 

It may comfort some of you to know 
that since these articles began, the 
change from a variable family of four at 
times, to five all the time, three of 
them elderly and not over-strong, has 
almost doubled expenses. But we are 
living comfortably. As I said in the very 
beginning, it seems to me it is our atti- 
tude of mind that makes this possible, 
and I will end by repeating that it all 
comes down to what we most want, or in 


‘what we have found happiness to consist. 


Suppose a Princess 
Came to Breakfast 


What Cereal Would You Serve Her? 


That’s a way to decide what will most delight the young folks 
in your home. 


Just ask yourself what ready-cooked cereal outranks all others 


in enticements and in worth. If you know Puffed Wheat, your 
answer will name that. Or else Puffed Rice. And those, we 
argue, are the dainties your folks should often get. 


Grain Bubbles— Perfect Foods 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are whole grains steam-exploded. 
Each food cell is blasted for easy, complete digestion. In that 
way the foods are inimitable. 


This unique process—Prof. Anderson’s process—pufls each 
grain to eight times normal size. It makes of each an airy 
bubble—fragile, thin and crisp. In that way, too, these are match- 
less foods. 


The fearful heat creates a fascinating flavor, much like toasted 
nuts. And that was never tasted in these premier grains before. 

Thus these whole-grain foods, scientifically prepared, are also 
food confections. Some call them breakfast bonbons. 


Puffed Wheat = 12c | 
Puffed Rice ws 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


Perhars most folks like 
Puffed Wheat best, with cream 
and sugar or in bowls of milk. 
But many prefer Puffed Rice. 


In candy making Puffed 
Rice excels. Or as garnish for 
ice cream. It forms a porous, 
nut-like confection. 


But all the Puffed Grains are delicious. We suggest a variety. 
Any grain which can be puffed should be served in this form. 
Then every atom feeds. 
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Regularity of habit in feeding, sleep- 
ing, bathing and airing are of the 
utmost importance at the very be- 
ginning of your baby’s little life. It 
means so much to you, the mother, in 
the management of your daily routine 
of household duties and insures nights 
of unbroken rest. It means so much 
to the little one in health and is 
consequently conducive to a happy 
temperament. 

Your baby should sleep well at 
night. If he does not the trouble 
is often with his food. If you are 
nursing the baby and your milk does 
not agree with him try the time-tried 
substitute that is made from clean, 
pure cows’ milk— 


beet T3arelen 


EAGLE 


BRAND 


CONDENSED 


THE ORIGINAL 


Three generations of careful 
mothers would tell you that they use 
“Eagle Brand,” because it is pure, 
clean, uniform, easily digested, 
quickly prepared. 


Let ‘“‘Eagle Brand’’ Help You 
With Your Cooking 


If you have never used “Eagle 
Brand” in cooking you have a happy 
surprise in store. It gives a delicious, 
rich flavor to your most delicate cook- 
ery. You will appreciate the conveni- 
ence and economy of having milk always 
in the house ready for use at any time 
when you want to mix a cake in a 
hurry, make a pie, pudding or a “last 
minute’ dessert. “Fagle Brand” 
makes smooth and rich ice cream. And 
everybody knows how good it is in 
coffee, tea and chocolate. Try some of 
the new recipes in our Cook Book. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
«Leaders of f Cankicy ze 


Est. 1857 ” Pale Tn Re New York 


Vag serven we sett 
nd fain abdiGOy 


fm oe ee eee eee 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 
108 Hudson oe New York. 
Please send me ‘* Baby’s W elfare,” 


how to keep my baby well. Also 
raphy.’ 


which tells 
‘Babys s Biog- 
to record events of his babyhood, as well 
Borden’ s Recipes,’’ which tell how to improve 

ne cooking. 
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Dried Fruits and Vegetables 


More should be known about the dried fruits and vegetables and 


the excellent uses to be made of them. 


You need not 


go without because the fresh article is scarce. 


LTHOUGH many _ housewives 
A know in a general way that dried 
fruits are good, they do not serve 

them often enough as substitutes for 
fresh fruits in the winter season, and 
when they do the general tendency is to 
let them continually appear in the same 
old way, stewed. It is a great pity to have 
these valuable foods become unpopular 
when there are many tempting and easy 
ways to serve them. The dried fruits 
which are most used in cookery—prunes, 
raisins, peaches, pears, apricots, apples, 


figs—are much better if covered with 
warm water and soaked twenty-four 


hours in a covered dish; they will then 
have swollen to their original shape and, 
although uncooked, will be tender. One 
pound of prunes or raisins will furnish the 
body as much nutriment as the same 
weight of lean meat or white bread. 


What to Have for Breakfast 


OW TO tempt the variable breakfast 

appetites is a problem every house- 
wife must face. Try combining prunes 
or raisins, cooked, drained and mashed 
and slightly sweetened, with an omelet, 
spreading a cupful of them on before 
folding over. Dried apples which have 
been soaked and well drained may be 
fried like fresh apples and served with 
the bacon. A pound of dates cooked with 
a pint of cornmeal, a teaspoon of salt, a 
tablespoon of flour and a pint of cold 
milk will vary the morning mush. A 
cup of stoned, chopped dates is an agree- 
able addition to apple sauce, added when 
the apples are almost cooked. Baked 
apples are delicious if the centers are 
filled with stewed prunes. If cooked 
prunes or dates are chopped fine they 
may be added to the breakfast muffins, 
thus giving variety to an everyday dish. 
Many achild who will not eat a cereal:in 
the morning can be tempted to do so if 
chopped dates or figs are allowed to sim- 
mer a few minutes and then mixed with 
the cereal, or placed around it. 

Don’t leave your raisin jar on the 
shelf, using it only occasionally, for 
this most valuable dried fruit will supply 
elements necessary to health at a mini- 
mum cost. When properly baked in bread 
they are almost ideal food for children. 
No one need hesitate to give them in 
reasonable quantities to children to eat. 

Try this fruit meat for the lunch-box: 
Mix together half a pound each of seed- 
less raisins, stoned dates, pitted prunes 
and figs, a quarter of a pound each of 
almonds and Brazil nuts, and a pound of 
pecan meats. Put them through the 
meat chopper, add the juice of two 
oranges and knead the mixture well, 


pack in cans and slice down, using as a” 


sandwich filling or in place of cold meat. 

When you make prune pies put in at 
least a third as many raisins as prunes 
and you will add much to the flavor. 

A nice supper dish for the children may 
be made by rubbing a cup of raisins and 
prunes cooked together—or either of 
them separately—and a cup of rice 
through the colander, adding the yolk of 
an egg, a little sugar and squeeze of 
lemon, thinning with water and cooking 
afew minutes. Chopped raisins worked 
into any soft cheese is a nutritious filling 
for a sandwich. 


Desserts From Dried Fruits 


RIED fruits can be utilized in many 
simple desserts and sweet salads. 
Apricot or peach junket sounds festive 
but is easy to make. Prepare the junket 
as usual. Beat the whites of two eggs very 
stiff; add to them gradually two table- 
spoons of granulated sugar and a cup of 
apricots or peaches which have been 
cooked until they will go through a sieve; 
add a little lemon juice, and spread this 
meringue on the junket when it is firm. 
In the short-cake and roly-poly line 
dried peaches, pears, apples or apricots 
make a good filling. A good sauce to 
serve over a shortcake is to thicken the 
juice of the fruit used. 
A variation to apple cake is as follows: 
Mix three cups of flour, two teaspoons of 
baking-powder, two tablespoons of sugar 


and half a teaspoon of salt; rub in two 
tablespoons of butter; beat two eggs, add 
a cup of milk and stir into the dry mix- 
ture, adding more milk as necessary to 
make a thick batter, some flours requir- 
ing more liquid than others. Spread 
half an inch thick on shallow greased 
pans, and press into the batter soaked 
and pitted prunes, or any washed and 
soaked dried fruit. Sprinkle thick with 
sugar and bake in a quick oven. 

When using tapioca or sago, substitute 
stewed and sieved fruit of some kind for 
the usual fresh fruit. In place of the 
quartered apples in dumplings take large 
prunes that have been soaked and pitted, 
halved peaches or apricots, cooked until 
just tender, or figs or dates steamed until 
soft. Dip stewed apricots, apples or 
peaches in a fritter batter and fry in hot 
fat. Plumped raisins, prunes, dates or 
figs may be combined with diced apples, 
celery, oranges, pineapples and salad 
greens and any kind of dressing for a 
salad. 


Various Uses for Dried Vegetables 


IN WINTER we are too prone to use 

the can opener and neglect the cheap 
and nutritious dried vegetables. Yet so 
rich are dried beans and peas in the ele- 
ments which make muscle that they are 
often called “‘the poor man’s beef,’ and 
analysis of lentils show them to contain 
three per cent more flesh and bone- 
building materials than the beans. A 
thing to remember about all dried vege- 
tables is that they must be soaked over 
night in cold water, then drained and 
cooked gently until tender in water to 
which a little baking soda has been 
added. This aids in removing excess 
sulphur which causes flatulency of which 
some people complain after eating dried 
vegetables not properly prepared. 

Instead of meat for dinner have once 
in a while a vegetable roast made as fol- 
lows: Mash a pound of cooked beans or 
put them through the meat grinder, add 
half a pound of cheese, salt, pepper and 
onion juice to flavor, and enough bread- 
crumbs to make a stiff roll. Bake in a 
moderate oven, basting with butter and 
water, and serve with tomato sauce. 

Lentils parboiled, then baked with a 
few chopped nuts, or with alternating 
layers of diced cheese and lentils, are de- 
licious when served with tomato sauce. 
One morning try dried-pea griddle cakes 
made by mincing thoroughly two cups 
of peas mashed through a sieve, a tea- 
spoonful of butter, salt and pepper to 
taste, two well-beaten eggs, a cup of milk 
and a cup of flour sifted with half a 
teaspoon of baking-powder. 


Tempting Salads 


OLD baked beans make a splendid 

salad. Place in a bowl some sliced 
onion, turn in the cold beans and mix 
lightly. Season with pepper or paprika, 
olive oil or cottonseed oil, a little sugar 
and vinegar to taste. Garnish with 
sliced hard-boiled eggs and serve on let- 
tuce leaves or any salad green. 

Lentils also make a good salad. Toa 
cup add a small onion and a small sweet 
pepper (fresh or canned) chopped fine; 
salt and pepper to taste and serve with 
mayonnaise. 

Beans, peas or lentils shaped into cro- 
quettes make a nice supper or luncheon 
dish. If beans or peas are used add to 
one pint cooked, drained and mashed 
through a sieve a tablespoon each of 
vinegar, molasses and butter, and salt 
and pepper to taste; when cold form into 
balls, dip in egg and bread crumbs and 
cook in deep fat. To make lentil cro- 
quettes: Soak a cup and a half of lentils; 
add them to the water in which has been 
cooked a stalk of celery, a few sprigs of 
parsley, a small carrot and half an onion; 
drain, mash all through sieve and add a 
cup of grated bread-crumbs, one beaten 
egg, and pepper and salt to taste. Make 
a sauce by creaming two tablespoons of 
butter with two-thirds of a cup of milk, 
bring to a boil, add lentil mixture and 
form into croquettes. Fry in deep fat. 

Mary HAMILTON TALBOTT. 


Delightful 
Bran Foods 


Bran dainties help foster bran 
habits. And that means proper 
regulation. 

Everybody every day should eat 
some form of bran food. It is Nature’s 
laxative, to aid good cheer, good 
health. Doctors all advise it. 

Pettijohn’s Food is a wheat-flake 
dainty with 25 per cent of bran. 
The bran is hidden in delicious 


flakes. It is unground bran, the 


kind that brings effect. 
No morning cereal was ever 
more appealing. 


Alternate with Pettijohn’s Flour 
in bread, muffins, pancakes, etc. 
Then every breakfast will bring 
its supply of bran. 

Try it one week and you'll never 
go without it. 


fet 


Breakfast Food 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


Soft wheat in luscious flake form, hiding 
25 per cent unground bran. A morning 
delicacy. Price, 15 cents per package. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—This is 75 per cent 
fine white flour mixed with special bran 
flakes. Use like Graham flour. New recipes 
on the label. Price, 25 cents per large 
package 


Order both of them today from your 
grocer. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany | 


Makers—Chicago (1147) 


Just Six Minutes 


to Wash a Tubful! 


'This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known. So easy to 
run thatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quicktime, Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 


1900 Gravit 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If you are responsible, 
youcantry it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wondersit performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 
how it saves work 
and worry. _ Sold on little ‘po Write for 
fascinating Free Book to All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
1626 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y._ If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


-POMPEIAN 


OLIVE oI 


e ALWAYS FRESH 
| There is the same marked differ- 


iy ence between fresh Olive Oil and 
Olive Oil packed months ago as 
there is between a newly- (2 
laid egg and an egg months 
old. Insist on 
POMPEIAN 


THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 


How to Play Piano or Organ tour’ 


A Detroit musician has invented a new method by Fatal 
any little child or grown person can learn to play in one 
hour in their own home, Three sheets will be sent abso- — 
lutely free to any person addressing a postal card to A. 
8. Keller, 109-G Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Knee Crippled 
Now Walks 


Gladys Mitchell, because of 
Tubercular inflammation of 
the knee, had a badly deformed 
limb, as you see in the photo- 
graph. The photograph below, 
and her parents’ letter, tell 
you the results: of her treat- 
ment at this Sanitarium. 


“Gladys now walks back and 
forth to school (five blocks) and is 
improving every day. Wish you could have 
seen her today, out in the snow with her sled 
giving a little neighbor girl a ride, and later in 
a snow ball fight. It gives us great pleasure 
to recommend your Institution.” 
Mr. & Mrs. Guy L. Mitchell, 
424 East 9th St., Newton, Kans. 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a 
thoroughly equipped private Insti- 
tution devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and 
Deformities, Hip Disease, Bow 
Legs, Knock Knees, Wry Neck, etc., 
especially as found in children and 
young adults. Our book, “‘ Deformi- 
ties and Paralysis’’; also ‘‘ Book of 
References,” free on request. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
998 Aubert Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SO Mends 
for SO Cents 


= 
“HIMES AAG HITS 


= 3 
WHEN YOU SOLDER. SOLDER WITH SOLDERALL') N 


[SOLDERAL 


‘TRADE MARK 
NT- APPLIED-FOR ___— 
Metta ire trate 


Lidl HN 


Genuine Solder 


With an ordinary match it easily mends and sol- 
ders metals permanently. Used by the housewife, 
farmer, electrician, automobilist, moving picture 
operator, jeweler, merchant and mechanic. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Show what it will do and it sellsitself. Everybody 
wants SOLDERALL. Send 50c for largetube. Your 
money back if dissatisfied. 


EMENAR CO., 48 E. 23rd St., New York City 
STOVES & 


HOOSIER 722-2 FREE 


To try in your own home 80 days free, no matter where 
youlive. Show your friends. Send it back at our ex- 
pense if you do not want to keepit. Hundreds of thou- 
sands in daily use. Perfect bakers, efficient heaters, made 
of high grade material, beautifully finished, smooth de- 
= - sign, guaranteed for years by 
our Two Million Dollar Bond. 
\ Ask your dealers to show 
fe, you Hoosier Stoves. Write 
| for our big free book show- 
) ing photographs, describing 
large assortment of sizes 
and designs to select from, 
Mexplaining our free trial. 
Send postal today. Write 
your name and address 
plainly. No obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE Co. 
332 State St., Marion, Ind. 


$30 to $50 Weekly 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Selling the New Improved 
MONITOR Self- Heating FLAT 
IRON. Positively the lowest 
priced and fasiest selling Iron 
made, Over 650,000 in use. 
Evans, N. Car., sold 2 dozen 
on Sat. Mrs. Nixon, Vt. sold 8 
first half day. No experience 
needed — sells itself. |New 
terms. Binding Guarantee. 


AGENTS 


Exclusive territory. Sample free to workers. Write today. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co., 705 Wayne St., Big Prairie, Ohio. 


Sells on sight. Instant hit in every ] 
home, Smith, Ohio, sold 38 one 
day. Profit $19.00. All metal 
astry board and roll- 
rust, absorb dirt 


bread and 
ing pin. an't 
or disease germs. 
Endorsed by Good Housekeeping 


Lasts lifetime. 


Institute. Agents get good ap- 
pointments. Make Big Money. 
UNION MFG. CO. 

150 Main St. Cambridge, O. 


Aluminum Set FREER 


Simply send name and address. Thisre- 
serves your delightful premium. Learn JJ 
the facts of i e 


WOR K? If you do, or 
want to,we have an offer 
to make for your ser- 
vices if we’re not repre- 
sented in your territory. 


Write and find out. No investment. Pleasant, digni- 
fied, profitable. Dept, E, National Dress Goods Co, New York 


“changed my name. 


Millie ‘‘Feathers Her Nest” 


With Presents She Received at the ‘‘Shower’’ 


Millie,’ Stella Bronson . an- 

nounced, carefully depositing 
a lighted lamp upon my library table be- 
fore making a sweeping bow to our guest 
of honor. Millie, you know, is my girl- 
hood chum who has come from our home 
village to visit me while buying her new 
house-furnishings at the county seat, 
which has claimed my allegiance since I 
By good fortune, 


é¢ Si et is to light the path of love, 


THE PORTABLE 
GASOLINE LAMP 


HEAT THAT 1S ALWAYS 
AVAILABLE 


three former friends now married live 
near me, while two others, yet answering 
to their maiden names, are employed in 
offices here. Before Millie should return 
home I felt I must call in the group of old 
friends to give her a send off in honor of 
her approaching marriage. 

“Tell Jack the north side is his,’’ Mrs. 
Bronson continued. ‘Will joins me 
in the gift. This portable lamp uses 
gasoline and you can get three hours’ 
light, every night in the week, from 
two quarts of gasoline put in at a 
single filling. An air pump gives the 
necessary pressure to the gas.”’ 

May Kirk now presented her gift. 
“Millie, my experience in living 
away from mother has taught me 
how to take care of my dresses 
myself. I use these new wardrobe 
bags and [ have bought you one to 
protect your wedding dress and 
another for the pretty traveling suit we 
helped you to select.” 


ILLIE received a light paper parcel 
and unfolded before us two large, 
flat bags of stout paper. The dress, sus- 
pended from a coat hanger, is slipped into 
the side of the 
bag, the hook of 
the hanger com- 
ing out at the top. 
A side flap is then 
folded in. STi 
has even more ser- 
vices than I cata- 
logued,”’ the giver 
continued. at 
excludes light and 
prevents delicate 
colors fading. It 
says ‘Stay out’ to 
moths, for they 
will not eat through paper. The makers 
of this bag have others designed for put- 
ting away furs and woolen blankets.” 
Nellie Agnew, newly married, pro- 
duced a small package. ‘‘ Frank thinks a 
cook may be known by her knives, so the 
first week we were married he bought me 
a household knife 
sharpener like this 
one.” 

“Don’t think this 
is your most expen- 
sive gift because it 
chances to be the 
largest, Millie,”’ Mrs. 
Elliott addressed our 
bride, bringing from 
the hall a box she had 
hauled over on her 
little son’s express 
wagon. ‘You see, 
I thought it wise, 
since this is pottery, 
to pack it ready for you to ship home, as 
you can’t slip this into your suitcase!” 

Florence Elliott handed Millie one of 


AN EASY 
KNIFE SHARPENER 


THE HANDY WARDROBE BAG 


the wrapped parcels from the generous 
box. “Since women have begun to dis- 
card their pantries and to take the doors 
down from their kitchen cupboards,”’ she 
told the prospective housewife, “they 
have recognized the need of sightly con- 
tainers for staple groceries to replace the 
sacks and open boxes so long in use. An 
open shelf or two above the cooking 
table to hold a pretty yellow and white 
set of pottery is as convenient as attrac- 
tive.” 

“What are the other pieces, Flo?” our 
guest inquired. 

“Covered holders for ten pounds of 
sugar, one each for butter, salt, coffee, 
tea, and the several spices. You other 
cooks may like to know that many uten- 
sils are made in this ware, mixing bowls, 
pitchers, custard cups -and_ various 
“et ceterys.’”’ 


UTH MEADOWS delivered a flat 

package. Miillie looked mystified 
when she uncovered a metal affair with 
eight spokes radiating from a central 
circle. “Introduce it, please, Mistress 
Ruth,”’ she pleaded. 

“It is a duplicate of my favorite apple 
and pear cutter. Press it down over the 
fruit and in a moment it is cored and 
divided into eight wedges. I believe in 
that old health adage about an apple a 
day scaring the doctor away. This 
makes a pleasant preparation for an 
apple to be eaten raw. I often take a 
plate of apples and this cutter to my 
room at night.”’ 

“T have one, too,” put in buxom Mrs. 


KITCHEN CONVEN'ENCES IN YELLOW-WARE 


Bronson. ‘We like apples baked in 
their skins but they are not easy to cut 
in a sauce dish at the table, so I cut 
them before baking. For sauce I use the 
cutter again. The skins give a delicious 
flavor and beautiful color to the sauce. 
After cooking I used a sieve to remove 
the skins. Of course, if you wish, you 
can pare the apples before cutting 
them, and this is handy when drying 
the fruit.’ 


Y OWN present came last. “This 

is canned heat, Millie,” I told her. 
This.title was new to all of the guests 
and they indulged in a friendly giggle 
over it. ‘“‘But it is true,’ I protested. 
“Tt is solid alcohol.” I pried the top 
off one of the cans and showed them 
what appeared to be a cake of pink soap. 
Then [ lit a match and the familiar blue 
flame played above the top of the solid 
alcohol. ‘‘The beauty of this is that it 
is as quick a heat as the liquid and it is 
safe and easy to carry. I learned of it 
when I needed something to heat baby’s 
milk on a train journey. It is handy 


when picnicing or to heat water at 
night if there is sickness. You girls 
who board — could 


cook with it in your 
rooms. I knew Mil- 
he was to have a 
coal range so_ this 
will be handy to get 
suppers with. This 
little folding sauce- 
pan is not the only 
utensil you can set 
on the little bracket 
above the flame. 
You can buy special 
utensils with the fuel 
or you can use your 
own. I hope in.a 
year ot two our bride will be asking for 
the special utensil designed to fit a bottle 
and warm it in three to five minutes!’’ 


Information about any of the articles mentioned in these col- 
umns will be sent by the Household Department, Woman’s World. 


Wasted 
Energy 


There’s a big difference be- 
tween the well-directed energy 
of natural nerve force and a 
“nerve explosion.” 


The calm person with poise 
and reserve energy, who expends 
his nerve power wisely, enjoys 
life and gets furthest. 


The common habit of coffee 
drinking tends, not only to 
irritate and upset the nervous 
system, but also to undermine 
general health. 


Coffee drinkers take into the 
system a cumulative drug with 
its resulting harmful effects upon 
body, nerves and brain. 


When the nerves of a coftee- 
drinker cry out, it’s time to quit 
the coffee and use : 


POSTUM 


This pure food-drink is abso- 
lutely free from the coffee-drug, 
caffeine, or any other harmful 
ingredient. 


Ten days off coffee and on 
Postum shows one way to 
conserve energy and be rid of 
coffee troubles. 


“‘There’s a Reason” 


Grocers everywhere 
sell Postum 
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Do You 
Need More 
Money? 


To Any Woman 


who has no special training and wants to carn 
money, I would Faerinhenes nothing better than 
selling World’s Star goods. 

When I started in this work I had never done 
any soliciting of any kind, and it was with fear 
and trembling, but a determination to succeed. 
The commission on my first day’s orders came 
to $7.00. 

What other work is there that a woman can 
do to earn that amount? And there is absolutely 
no limit to the possibilities. 

One cannot help but succeed with World’s 
Star goods, and enthusiasm. Both will lead to 
success. So writes Mrs. G. H. Littlefield, of Oregon. 


Worlds Star 
Hosiery and Keay Kr 
Underwear 


are sold only direct from the Mill to the 
Home by our special representatives. 


Our direct ‘Mill to Home” method 
insures to you not only lower prices for 
higher values, but the personal attention 
of our representative. In the privacy of 
your home you make your selection. The 
line includes everything in hosiery and 
underwear for all the family. 


The happy. contented woman shown above is 
free from worry and with money coming in. She 
has founded with our help a growing and prosper- 
ous business, and each month sees her making 
more money. And this case is by no means ex- 
ceptional, for— 


In More Than 9000 Cases 
We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the 
same as they have done. Sell World’s Star 
Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in your 
home town. No previous experience is neces- 
sary—we show you how to make money in an 
easy, congenial and profitable way. World’s 
Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit- Underwear are 
known’ everywhere. Our advertising makes 
sales easy—the quality holds the trade. Prompt 
Deliveries and Protected Territory. 


Write today for our free catalog 
It tells the whole story 


Dept. 90 BAY CITY, MICH. 


We have been in business 
here for twenty-one years 


Makes 


Dressing. | 
aSnap Jeb : 


OU fasten your own 
apparel with the 
KOH-I-NOOR—and feel se- 


cure iInits security. KOH-I-NOORS 
aid fit—do not show—cannot cut, crush 
orrust. | Thirteen sizes, black or white, 
at all notion counters. 

e Lovk for the Letters K. I. N. 
on the fasteners of up-to-date ready-to- 
wear ee pote ‘They insure your getting 
the Waldespring—which holds secuie 
and releases without tearing the most 
frail fabrics. 
Write for Premium Catalog and free 
Poster Stamps. 
Waldes & Co., 1 


N 5th Ave., N. Y. 

The Wi Largest 

Snap Fastener M/rs. 
Prague, Dresden, Paris, Warsaw “Good-bye 
London, Montreal, Chicago old Hook 

@ f and Eye!’ 


SNAP FASTENER 


The Work in the Garden 


By Samuel Armstrong Hamilton , 


Number One—The Decorative Vines 


Owing to the wide variations in our climate, articles that will be timely in some sections will be early in 


others. 


As forehandedness is, however, considered one of the virtues, I advise subscribers to 


keep all copies of the magazine for reference and use at the proper time.—Editor. 


HE FIRST thing to be decided is: 
What use do you make of your 
porch, and how does it face. The 
facing of the house, as well as the use in- 
tended to be made of the porch, deter- 
mines very largely the kind of vines 
which should be used, although a great 
factor to be considered is the size and 
style of porch. 

The woman who desires to make an 
outdoor living-room of her porch, as 
most women in the country and sub- 
urbs do, can make most desirable ad- 
juncts of her ¢limbing vines, if she 
chooses wisely. If the porch is situated 
close to the street, so as to give as 
much space to the garden in the rear 
as possible, a close screen will be desira- 
ble at one end at least, while the other 
end should be fairly open. This makes 
a very desirable double-purpose porch, 
and enables the owner to sit at one end 
to enjoy the ‘‘ passing show,” and at the 
other entertain her friends unobserved 
by the. public. : 


The North and East Facings — 


Y FAR the*best: hardy vine to cover 

the nerth end or front of a porch is 
the Virginia creeper, which is.a rampant 
grower. Buy four- or five-year-old 
roots from pots, and they may be 
planted in the spring or fall. At the 
east end of the north porch, for flowers, 
you can use clematis Montana, white or 
red, or clematis paniculata, both of 
which are hardy; or if an annual vine be 
desired, use the new cardinal climber in 
locations south of Washington, D. C.; 
north of that use cobaea scandens (cup 
and saucer vine) which should be started 
in March, indoors, in small pots, Japan- 
ese morning-glories, or others of this 


family. 
When the porch faces east you must 
use vines which will do well in 


partial shade. For the north end, use 
the Virginia creeper, as given above; for 
the front, for thick shade, the aristolochia 
or ‘‘Dutchman’s pipe’ vine cannot be 
exceeded. It is the densest of all our 
hardy vines. ‘The leaves are heart- 
shaped, and overlap like shingles. At 
the other side of the porch, where you 
desire it to be partly open, have a flower- 
ing vine, such as lathyrus or perennial 
pea; which is a free-flowering white or 
pink vine, a rampant grower, and very 
hardy. Another good blooming vine for 
an eastern exposure, the clematis integri- 
folia Durandi, one of the large-flowered 
blue clematises, does well in partial 
shade. It blooms all season, but does 
not grow over eight feet tall. For the 
south end of the east porch you can use, 
for flowers, any of the morning glories, 
or a very pretty new annual— the 
cardinal climber. 


South and Southwest 


WHEN the porch faces to the south, 

vines must be used which require a 
sunny location. For dense shade there 
are the Kudzu vine, and the honey- 
suckles. For flowers, nothing is better 
than the large-flowering clematis, in sev- 
eral shades. They should be set one 
root by itself, not closer than six feet, 
to allow them to ramble at will. A 
five-year-old vine should cover a space 
six by ten feet, and increase in size 
from year to year. At the west end there 
should be a vine for shade. Use any of 
those named above or clematis panicu- 
lata, which grows dense, and blooms in 
the late summer, while the Montana 
blooms in early spring. - 

For dense shade, facing the west or 
southwest, use the wistaria (but keep it 
well pruned back) or Dutchman’s pipe; 
or, if an annual one be désired, use the 
hyacinth bean. On the portion of the 
west porch where flowers are desired, 
there is nothing better than the climbing 


roses, especially the ‘‘rambler’’ class. 
These should be trained from single 
shoots to throw out side shoots which 
should be cut off when the desired width 
is attained, and the top allowed to grow 
to the wished for height, and kept there 
by annual pruning just after blooming, 
and at no other time. Another good 
blooming vine for the west porch is the 
climbing hydrangea, which blooms in 
large clusters during July and August. 


For Side or Back Porch 


MORNING - GLORIES are nice to 

cover the rear or side porches. But 
do not grow them up wires or strings. 
Try letting them ramble, just as they 
will over small-mesh poultry netting. 


SOME PEOPLE USE THE FRONT 
PORCH MERELY AS AN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE HOUSE, 
WHILE OTHERS USE IT AS 
AN ADDITIONAL LIVING- 
ROOM DURING THE SUMMER 

MONTHS 


For covering porches where a light’ 
screen is desired the honey-suckles are 
valuable; they also are much admired 
for the delicious fragrance of their flow- 
ers. The best kinds are Chinese ever- 
green (old-fashioned woodbine), coral, a 
deep red, aurea recticulata, and Hall’s 
Halleana, which is probably the best of 
the lot. Its flowers come in relays dur- 
ing summer; it is very fragrant, pure 
white, turning yellow as the flowers 


fade, and is almost evergreen, the new 
leaves in spring pushing off the old ones 
of the season before. The hop vines are 
quick growers and make nice shade for 
the rear porch. There are two varie- 
eties, the green, and yellow leaved. 


THE CULTURE of all the hardy vines 

above named is simple. They should 
have a permanent border excavated to a 
depth of eighteen inches. Put two inches 
of broken stone, or other mineral rub- 
bish in the bottom for drainage, unless 
the bottom is made up of shale or a rocky 
formation. Next fill in with the best soil 
available. You can make the soil by 
using one part of good garden loam, one 
part of chopped-up sods, well mixed. To 
this add one-third its bulk of well-rotted 


horse manure, and a dusting of bone- 
meal. Mix again with the spade, and if 
the soil be of a sandy nature, add enough 
well-slaked lime to cover the top white 
after the compost has been put in the 
borders and rake it just under the sur- 
face. Feed the vines bone-meal every 
fall, just before freezing, and keep the 
soil loose about them all summer. All 
vines require a large amount of water, 
and frequent spraying of the leaves. 


The Beauty Seeker 


Ask Mme. La Place anything you want to know.—Editor. 


EAR MADAM-—Is there anything 

that I can do to get rid of an ugly 
double chin? Otherwise my face is not 
fat. W.N., Ohio. 

The troublesome double chin is often 
the result of holding the head incorrectly. 
A few exercises night and morning will 
help to reduce it and afterwards keep it 
in the proper shape. Stand erect, raise the 
chin and bend the head back as far as 
possible, then raise it to place. Alternate 
this exercise with the head forward; then 
turning to each side as far as possible. 
In turning the head to the sides be sure 
to keep the chin up and out as far as 
possible. Repeat these exercises twenty 
times night and morning. 

After the exercises, massage your neck 
with small cheesecloth bags filled with 
finely crushed ice. If ice is unavailable, 
snow will do as a substitute, or cloths 
wrung out in very cold water frequently. 
Use a rotary motion, which is something 
like kneading. Do not use cream or skin 
food for this would add to the flesh. 
After this massage, take up fold after 


fold of the soft flesh between the thumb 
and forefinger, pinching it gently. As 
the breaking down of the tissues is apt 
to make tiny wrinkles, bathe the neck 
afterward with a good astringent lotion. 


JPDFAR MADAM—My face is flushed 
much of the time, especially after 
washing it with soap or riding in the 
wind. - I have used face creams but they 
seem to cause pimples. BuiusHy. 
You evidently did not get good creams 
or they would not have caused pimples. 
Use a good cold cream and rub it into the 
skin before going out into the wind. 
Your skin is probably tender and needs 
this protection; a thorough massage with 
a skin food for five minutes everyday will 
make it firmer and more ruddy. Try 
bathing your face with camphor water 
or a lotion of rose water containing a lit- 
tle lemon juice and glycerine. This 
flushing is caused sometimes by poor 
circulation, but you can overcome this 
by getting more exercise and by massage 
after bathing. JEANNE LA PLACE, 
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The Rugs shown onthe floor, 
ranging in size from 3x44 
feet to 6x12 feet, sell for from 
90c. each to $4.80 each, ac- 


cording to size. 
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The New Sanitary Floor Covering 


ongoleum is a new kind of washable Rug. It lies firm and 


flat on the floor without fastening of any kind. 


Advantages of the Rug Form 


Rugs are growing more popular every year. Less 
and less “yard goods” are being sold because— 


—rugs do not need to be cut and fitted to the 
room. That saves expense. 


—rugs need not cover the whole room, extending . 


uselessly where they ate. not needed. That also 
saves. % 


—rugs can be turned around to bring the wear ata 
new place. That saves too. When ordinary floor 
covering wears out in one spot you have to endure 
the shabbiness or re-cover the whole room. 


—rugs are much more sanitary than any all-over 
floor covering and far easier to clean. 


Many Attractive Patterns 


We show some of the patterns in miniature in this 
advertisement, but we have a Rug Chart, in colors, 
showing the whole series, which we will gladly mail 
to you on request. 


The series includes designs suitable for living rooms, 
bed rooms, bath rooms,-kitchens, pantries and 
vestibules. 


Retail Prices and Sizes : 


Prices of these goods in the far West and Canada 
are slightly higher than those quoted. Notice how 
low these are. They are the same for all patterns: 


3 x3 feet, $ .60 4%x 6 feet, $1.80 


3 x4% feet, .90 6 x 6feet, 2.40 
3) x 6) ‘feet; 1.20 6 x 9feet, 3.60 
414x4% feet, 1.35 6 x12feet, 4.80 


Congoleum Two-piece Rugs 


There are also two larger sizes made in two pieces 
with an “invisible seam” when laid together. They 
are the rug achievement of the year, affording 
perfect appearance with ease in handling. 


9 feet x 12 feet, $7.50 each 
1014 feet x 12 feet, 8.50 each 


Prices of: these goods in the far West and Canada 
are slightly higher than those quoted. 


Be sure the Name “Congoleum” 
is on the Back of Every Rug. 


This is your real protection. Congoleum Rugs aré 
being widely imitated but they cannot be equaled 
except in certain superficial details altho there is 
often a similarity of appearance. Therefore, insist 
on seeing the name “Congoleum” on the back, 


Rug Chart Free 


Remember that we will be glad to send free on 
request the Rug Chart showing the different patterns 
in full colors. A postal will bring it to you. 


Congoleum Rug Borders 


Perfect reproductions of varnished quartered-oak 
flooring. By the yard, 36 and 24 inches wide. 
When laid around the borders of a room with a 
rug in the center, the effect is perfect. Ask for 
our Rug Border Circular. 


Congoleum Floor Coverings 


By the yard. 72 inches wide. Over 40 patterns. 
Waterproof. Needs no fastening. Ask for our 


» Floor Covering Circular. 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Department of Barrett’ Manufacturing Company 


Philadelphia 


Toronto 


Boston 
Vancouver 


Chicago 
Winnipeg - 


‘Los Angeles 
“St. John, N. B. 


San Francisco Seattle 


Halifax, N. S. 


Montreal 


Sydney, N.S. 
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This book 
hows dozensof 
models just 

perfect as this 


P} 
Z 


Local 


“Shoes look asif they cost twice as much” Couldn’t get a duplicate of Charles 


i Ka 


merch 


andise higher priced and H. Themas, Fr., Cranbury, N. F, R. D. No, 3. 
not nearly so good Quickest service ever received 


Hazel 
Dawn, a 
star whom mil- 
lions love. The hat Edna Mayo, a 
she is wearing is one of our famous star, in one ‘ 
special models of our newest hat styles. 


More than five hundred pages of new merchandise! Tens of thou- 
sands of offers! 82 pages of special offers in actual colors! The most 
attractive styles in New York—the loveliest illustrations — and 
values greater than ever before offered, even by mail. 


Fourteen heads of fourteen different Specialty Stores have worked 
six months preparing the merchandise for this book. You will say it 
is the most interesting, the handsomest book ever issued. Regard- 
less of how you now do your buying, regardless of what.other books 
you may consult, get a copy of this one and see for yourself what The 
Charles William Stores are offering. Write for this free book today. 


=> 
How can you best make yourincome spread _ idea that these mail order prices should be ex- 
out over the hundreds of things every family tended to MERCHANDISE OF QUALITY. 
needs each Spring? How can you make Not cheap, ordinary merchandise sold at a price. 
your money worth more—increase its pur- 3ut the best merchandise only, the finest, and yet 
chasing power? sold at the low price which selling direct permits. 
Your problem is to make your money buy ~ This is what won them trade immediately. 
as many and as atlractive clothes as you can. 


Then send for this book. The Second Idea 
An absolutely free copy for you is off the press, ready 
Wee Charlees william to mail to you the moment we get your request. The other idea, which Charles William Stores 


No matter where you live, this book brings to you the’ alone have, is the idea of a group of specialty 
very Jatest styles New York has to offer—just what stores—43 of them—all managed with the same 
New York women themselves are wearing. But morg capital. This means that each store is under the 
than this, every garment shown is an exclusive Charles 
William model. Before you make your selection, have 
this big Fashion Book before you; have just this much 
more variety from which to choose. 


Ours, the Most Remarkable Success 
in America’s Business History 


dress is original and in- 
dividual—perfect in 
style and fit. 


Read what these people say 


“ey 


William sweater for double the money 
today aud think it ts 
Jor tt. Couldn't get 


With all the retail and mail order houses already in 
America, why were the Charles William Stores success-, 
ful from the very moment they were ready for business? 

Because based on two new ideas! Ideas not 
found in any other organization in America! 

Mail order houses have always been conceded to 
be able to offer lower prices than retail dealers can 
even approximate. The Charles William Stores 
from the beginning have built their business on the 


“Received my sweater 
lovely for the price I ga : 
¢ Alexandria, Ohio. one here like it for double the money.”’—Mrs. Geo. 


rht and was perfectly 
you for the prompt 


service [ ever re- 


I sent for, and amt more “My skirt arrived last 1 
Hs ti Sor which satisfactory. I wish to the 


y. It was the gui 


early as 


tl from amatl order 


C i} 050. is 
key Ladd, No. Haven, Marne. Mrs. L. C. Manley, Cherry Creek, N. Y. 


What One Mother Says: 


“T received my little girl’s coat. Tt fits per- 
fecily and my little girl is more than delighted. 
It was my first purchase but it will not be my 
last.” 


Mrs.Wm. J. A. Simons, Anthony, R. I. 


That store in your 
ywn could show you 
ver 100 waist mod- 
s? So many lovely 
ew blouses you are 
ire to find just 

xe one you wish. 


5 4 Be fs 4 This combines 14 com- 
direction of a specialist, a man devoting his entire plete “Specialty Stores.” 


time to the one store, yet that each store has the F C S 1 S . : It shows over 100,000 
big cash buying facilities which come only from ourteen omplete pecialty tores es week 
uniting the purchases of the 43 stores. pat Va pee 

Get our new Fashion Book and see what this 
new combination— styles originated by specialty 


Women’s Waist Store: Over one hundred models; eighteen in thousand items! Many shown 
colors; all new materials and colorings. Models suitable for tailored in fullcolor. It has a regular staff 
and dressy wear. of managers, designers, and examiners. 


stores and prices secured by a mammoth organiza- Get this book and see for yourself why this store alone 
tion — mean in Women’s Coats and Suits: Seventy-five—twelve in sells over a million dollars’ worth of merchandise a year. 
the way of vari- color—original designs in suitsand coats. Carefully selected P il p 
Me fe fabrics; expert tailoring. Toilet Goods Store: Charles William Toilet Goods 
ety and genuine Store brings all the needed and wanted articles within your 
value. Millinery Store: One of the largest millinery stores in egos Se ae 200 items; every one at the cut prices 
Won’t you the world. A range of prices and values which will amaze MB SBOMES VE RS EAE 


write for your you. Many models shown in color at special prices. 


copy now? You 


Jewelry Store: <A jeweler in a small town hasn’t the 
capital to carry one-hundredth part of the items shown in 


i i Corset and Muslin Underwear Store: Our corset the Charles William Jewelry Store. Over 3000 articles! 46 
will find it & store shows models such as only big city stores usually carry. pages—2 in yale eeley for weddings ae aaa ates 
book you will Only the finest quality. Our muslin underwear, much of it birthdays, etc. i : 


hand embroidered, contains every possible style of garment, 
including special models for the trousseau. Twenty-six 
pages alone are devoted to this one store. 


want to consult 
constantly. 

Write for it 
today. 


Dress Goods Store: 51 pages of dry goods—eight in color—a 
complete stock of dress goods, silks, dress trimmings, notions, white 
goods, embroideries, patterns, etc. 

Maternity and Infants’ Store: This store is under 


the care of specialists; every garment specially planned, and Sewing Machine Shop: City women no longer “aye 
A ? See 2 3 3 3 ye) ta 
Thousands everything for yourself or child is suggested, illustrated and prices for Seine eaehiies 4 Why should you, maple heme ae 
of clerks described. Six pages in color. agent comes to you? This store was established by us especially to sell 
sewing machines direct, doing away with fhe agent’s big commissions. 
to handle Biiesceeane Semen on This store hasits own Notice our prices — $14.65, $15.60, $19.80, $22 and up to $28.65. 
manager who thinks only of appropriate styles for misses 
your order and children. Twenty some odd pages! Eight in color. E 
promptly NOTE THESE PRICES 
2 Hosiery and Knit Underwear Store: A store of this kind, F For Women atta For Children 
Think of the small num- to please, must carry a complete range. That is the aim of this Waists..----.-. $ .39 to $4.98 Girls’ Dresses_-_$ .49 to $3.98 
ber of clerks most stores store. 104 styles; sixteen different grades and weights; prices which Lingerie and Tub Girls’ Coatszes=5, 08) 2 6.98 
have—none of them spe- speak for themselves when compared with prices anywhere else. Dresses __.__- 98 “ 12.98 ee Sgae ----- ee i z-60 
cially trained. The Charles : : Silk Dresses... 4.98 “ 16.98  qryanees horns 75" 10.98 
William Stores have thou- Shoe Store: Complete in every detail. The best models for House Dresses _. .59 ‘S 1.98 and Coats__.. .25 “ 2.98 Z 
sands of clerks, each with aver memes ue cep digriaad aod fore at just the price you Shirfe. oe fs 79 “ 5.98 Infants’ Caps... 25 “ 189 Z 
his own special job. That hee ie ie orty pages devoted exclusively to shoes. Fourteen Coats and Wraps 3.98 “ 10.98 Boys’ Suits... _. 32 © 345 Z, 
is why our service is fa- : Hatse veo etees 23a .08 rer eee ig 1.29 hy i 
E c a 23 975 joys: Coats=_- 2 98 “ 5.65 By 
area: aoe Mrs. Boys’ Store: Where else in America is there a store devoted age dP a eeee 23 A eas Boys’ Shoes. _-_- 95“ 2.59 of - 
anley says ; absolutely and completely to satisfying boys? See what the Charles SS eay Can poo yee oe: For M - 
I fant Ts Our Williams boys’ Store offers and have your eyes opened to what boys’ Underwear-____- 07 3.75 c leat F 
mpor clothing can be like when it is specially planned and designed! 100 Petticoats ___. _- 19 © 4.95 Suits... $4.95 to 19.50 : 
Customers models; 8 pages of exceptional bargains shown in color. Corsets: pee ea AQ “ 2.98 ee -- ae _ Be 
If you are among the thousands Brassleressaeme = Oe -aO He ie oan “40 “ 45 Pb F - 
who already buy from The Charles Men’s Store: The Charles William Store for men includes Neckwear___-__- 19“ 98 Daas 3 s 498 aol _ oe 
William Stores, it will not be nec- underwear, shoes, shirts, sox, hats, suspenders, collars, etc. Over a Scariswaek <5 49 * 1,39 Coats_--_-11.50 “ 29.75 6 ny a 
essary for you to write for your eS 45 BY 


copy of ‘‘ New York Styles.'’ As 


ply eas : : seer: e o 4 as 
cri otiwadws peewewersr Send a Postal or Mail the Coupon Today /. ~ » » 


William customers. It has its own staff of man- v7 


agers, designers and examiners. 
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Gentlemen:—Please send me your New Edison Catalog 
and full particulars of your free trial offer on the new 


model 


ADDR 


YES the great New Edison, with the new Diamond Stylus reproducer and your choice of all 


the brand new Diamond Amberol Records, will be sent you on free trial without a penny down 


The finest, 


the best that money can buy at very, very much less than the prices at which imitations of the genuine Edison 


are offered—a rock-bottom offer direct from us. Write for our new Edison catalog. 


y N Mr. Edison’s Own 
—The Genuine New Edison Phonograph 


_/ Among all his wonderful inventions his phono- 

& graph is Mr. Edison’s pet and hobby. He worked tor years 
striving to produce the most perfect phonograph. At last he has produced 
the new model, and now it will be sent to you on a startling offer. READ: 


Rock-Bottom Direct Offer! 


If you wish to keep Mr. Edison’s superb instrument send us only $1.00 after the free trial. Pay the 
balance on the easiest kind of monthly payments, ‘Think of it—a $1.00 payment and a few dollars a month to get 
this brand new style outfit—the Diamond Stylus reproducer, the musical quality—the same Diamond Amberol 
Records—all the musical results of the highest priced outfits—yes, the greatest value for - 00 down, balance on 
easiest monthly terms. Convince yourself—a’free trial first. No money down, no C. O. D., not one cent to pay 


unless you choose to keep the instrument. 
Our New Edison 
Catalog Sent Free 


Your name and address on a postal or in a letter 
(or just the coupon) is enough. No obligations 
in asking for the catalog. Get this offer—while 
this offer lasts. Fill out the coupon today. 


COUPON 


BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
3012 Edison Block, Chicago, III. 


Edison Phonograph. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
3012 Edison Block, Chicago, Il. 
Canadian Office : 


355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Man, 


A Happy Home 


Happiness is life—and real happiness is found 
only ina real home. And by areal home I do 
not mean a house witha yard or farm around 
it. Oh, no! A real home is the place where the 
happy and united family gather together for 
mutual enjoyment and recreation, And the 
Edison makes this possible, for it stands su- 
preme as the greatest home entertainer. It 
will mean more than entertainment and mer- 
riment, more than an hour of amusement—yes, 
it will mean genuine pleasure of the lasting 
sort—helpful entertainment and culture of the 
most beneficial kind. It will mean the family 
united—a new home. 


Such a variety of entertainment! Hear the lat- 
est up-to-date song hits of the big cities. 
Laugh until the tears stream down your face 
and your sides ache from guanine & at the fun- 
niest of minstrel shows. Hear the grand old 
church: hymns, the majestic choirs sing the 
famous anthems, just as they sing them in the 
cathedrals of Europe. Hear the ‘pealing or- 
gans, the crashing brass bands, the wallzes, 
the two-steps, the solos, duets and quartettes, 
You will sit awe-stricken at the wonderful 
grand operas as sung by the world’s greatest 
singers. You will be moved. by the_tender, 

sweet harmony of quartettes singing those old 
melodies that you have heard all your life. 

Take your choice of any kind of entertain- 
ment. All will be yours with an Edison in 
your home. Send the coupon today. 


Wasted 


Heroism 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


Perhaps you are proud of some sacrifice you have made. Consider 
it honestly to see whether it was a worthwhile sacrifice and 
Uf tt has accomplished enough good to justify it 


HE PATHETIC thing about the 
world is not that there is so little 
heroism, but that there is so much 

heroism that is useless. 

A man entered a church in California 
the other day, went into the gallery, and 
to the horror of the people about him 
proceeded to drive two-inch spikes 
through his feet into the floor. The 
ushers pried him loose, and he was taken 
to the hospital. He was a stranger and 
gave his name as Thomas Thornton, 
from Everywhere. It is presumed that 
he was demented. 

The man from Everywhere! 

For everywhere there are men and 
women who, like him, are engaged in 
self-sacrifice, often cruel crucifixion, for— 
nothing at all. This incident suggests a 
world of misguided moral force. 

How many a soul is struggling with a 
temptation, in poignant agonies, when a 
little wisdom might have rendered the 
conflict unnecessary! How many a man 
is carrying grievous burdens that do 
neither him nor anyone else any good! 
How many a woman is breaking her 
heart and ruining her health in sacrifices 
that she would far better never have un- 
dertaken! The pity of it! 

If I were a benevolent angel and had 
the privilege of giving. mankind what 
would most make for happiness, I would 
give, with courage and _ conscience, 
common sense. 


The Diamond Necklace 


UY DE MAUPASSANT, in his story 
“The Diamond Necklace,’’ tells of 
the pretty wife of a young clerk who bor- 
rowed of her rich friend a diamond neck- 
lace to wear to a ball. She lost the jewels. 
In a panic of fear she had her husband 
purchase another necklace to replace it. 
They had to go in debt, and for years 
they slaved, enduring the greatest hard- 
ships, to pay for it. One day, when she 
was a-bent and broken woman, old be- 
fore her time from scrubbing and doing 
all kinds of menial labor, she met her 
friend. In conversation with her she 
told her story, confessing all. 

“Why,” said her friend, ‘I’m so sorry. 
The necklace I lent you was a paste imi- 
tation, as I keep my jewels in the safe.” 

A whole life wrecked by vanity, and 
for want of sufficient frankness to go to 
her friend at once and tell the truth! 

This story is typical. Have you not 
known a woman to go suffering through 
life simply because she was too proud 
and stubborn to come openly to her 
husband and have an understanding? 

The obstinate, sealed lips! How they 
have worked estrangement and bitter- 
ness between son and father, daughter 
mother, friend and friend, which a little 
sense and humility might have avoided. 

Here is a woman, working her fingers 
to the bone, creasing her face and 
bowing her back into  unloveliness, 
cramping her mind and starving her soul, 
and all with the noblest of motives, for 
she thinks she is doing her duty to her 
children. Has she never realized that 
her first duty toward them is so to de- 
velop herself, that she shall be her chil- 
dren’s companion and friend when they 
reach the age when they shall cease to 
need a mother’s care and shall want a 
mother’s friendship? 

A noble, and wasted, sacrifice! 


The Sufferings of Children 


HILDREN are often the victims of 
senseless struggle. We little under- 
stand the acute tortures they undergo. 
Often, with the awakening of the sex in- 
stinct, a boy is thrust into fightings and 
writhings that are agonizing. Getting 
his information about the most sacred 
part of himself from his playmates of the 
street, all his ideas are wrong, distorted. 
From his parents, church and Sunday 
school he gets moral visions which clash 
with his impulses. Solitary and unaided 
he strives to subdue his passions and to 
order his thoughts to decency, and his 
conflict is excruciating. Sometimes he 


conquers; sometimes his life is spoiled. 

How much of this unnecessary inter- 
nal warfare he would have been spared, 
had his parents, his teachers or his physi- 
cian told him the entire plain truth 
about himself, and the meaning of the 
fierce forces within him! 

Just a little guidance, a little intelli- 
gent friendship and counsel, just one 
wise, sane friend, and the poor lad would 
not need to nail his feet to the floor. 


The Torments of Fear 


OW MANY useless torments are ours 
too because of fear! 

Looking back over my own life I can 
see that most of my sufferings were due 
to fears, and that they were all, every one 
of them, both useless and poison. 

Of all the demons that ride poor mor- 
tals, fear is the most malicious. What a 
world of senseless fears we harbor! 

There are fears of sickness and of 
health, fears of going to the poorhouse, 
fears for our own abilities and success, 
fears for the loyalty of those that love us, 
fears for the future of our children, fears 
of this world and of the next! 

And not one of them has done us good. 
When misfortune did come our fears had 
unnerved us and we were ill prepared to 
meet it. 

I remember when I was a little boy I 
was told the most dreadful stories about 
the end of the world. These tales 
worked upon my imagination so that I 
was in a continued fever of apprehension. 
Every morning I used to get from bed 
and look out of the window to see if it 
was hailing fire and brimstone yet. It 
seems silly enough now, but it was very 
real then, and I suffered all a child could. 

Oneis mind, directed by 
thoughts, turns also to that theater 
of war in Europe, where the nations are 
engaged in the monstrous sacrifice of un- 
necessarily crucifying themselves. 

What waste of strong men’s lives, what 
piled up horror of broken-hearted women, 
what desolation of all the gains of civili- 
zation! We cannot feel it. It is too 
much, and the imagination is benumbed! 
We can sympathize with, and in a meas- 
ure grasp, the awfulness of one murdered 
man and one stricken woman—but 
millions! 

And yet, reading carefully what all 
sides say about the causes of the quarrel, 
it seems to any reasoning being that the 
matter might have been so easily settled 
by the exercise of a little common sense, 
courtesy and intelligent self-restraint! 


Practical Hints 


war are the causes of useless sacri- 
fice? What things make all this 
wasted heroism? Let us see. 

First, as I have indicated, is fear. Ifa 
danger is inevitable we shall meet it all 
the better if we approach it unafraid. If 
it is not sure, fear is vain. In any case, 
fear disturbs the judgment, weakens the 
moral force and doubles the dangers. 

Then comes ignorance. Our first duty 
is not to follow our convictions, but to 
have rational convictions. Let us first 
find out whether the things we believe 
are facts and not inventions. A little 
time spent in honest investigation will 
save us a deal of misery. 

Ask yourself, “‘What is worth while?” 
Examine all apparent duties by the light 
of the greater issues of life. Let health 
and love and tomorrow have their say. 
‘There’s many a nonsensical duty we take 
up which we would never have consid- 
ered if we had looked at it from the 
larger, higher view-point. 

Two good questions to ask one’s self 
are: ‘“‘What’s the use?’? and ‘‘How 
will this look to me in ten years from 
now?” ‘Time is the test that is surest. 

There are sacrifices that are unavoida- 
ble, and the making of them ennobles us. 
There are plenty of occasions for hero- 
ism, many loads that we ought to bear. 
But enough are called for by intelli- 
gence and a well ordered conscience, with- 
out manufacturing fictitious struggles. 
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$2.25 Aluminum Sete 
Greaseless Griddle for } 
85 Cents in Cash / 


Special Offerto KARO Users | 
Read the Offer and Write ) 


Today so as to be Sure to / 


Get Your Griddle { 


a 


Y special arrangement you can get this ( 
fine 101 inch Solid Aluminum Griddle \ 
for less than the wholesale price. : 

| 


Go to your grocer, get 50 cents worth of 
Karo and send us the labels and 85 cents 
and you'll get the Aluminum Griddle by Li 
prepaid parcel post. HI 

You know Aluminum ware—you know how a) 
long it lasts, how much easier it is to cook with. 
It doesn’t chip, it doesn’t rust and it always looks 
so bright and clean and inviting. 

You don’t have to grease this Aluminum Griddle; 
it does not smoke up the house; it bakes griddle 
cakes and corn cakes crisp and light—the way 
you want your cakes to be. And the cakes are 
far more digestible and better flavored. 

At great expense we are seeking to place a Karo 
Aluminum Griddle in the homes of all Karo users, 
so that Karo—the famous spread for griddle cakes 
and waffles—may be served on the most deliciously 


baked cakes that can be made. / \ 
Last year the people of this country used ( 
65,000,000 cans of Karo—the largest demand ever \ 
given any syrup. if 
That shows you what people who know Karo A 
think of it, how much better they like it than any {[/ 
of the old kind of syrups. X 
Take advantage of this chance to get this solid ‘>, 


Aluminum Griddle at a clear saving of $1.40 
in cash. 

Get the Karo today—and send us the labels and 85 cents 
(P. O. money order or stamps) at once 
We will also send you free 
the Corn Products Cook Book 


Corn Products Refining 


Company 
P. O. Box 161 


New York 


Dept. NN 


(R06 us PAT OFF) 
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NOX 


_ SPARKLING GELATINE 
(Granulated) 


Where can you find so attractive 


nd tempting a 


dessert. as this 


Snow Pudding made with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine ? 


Recipes for this and other dishes 
in every package, or send for” 


y 


1916 Recipe Book FREE 


for your grocer’s name. 


Pint 


sam le for. 2¢ stamp. and 


_ Johnstown, N oY 


For Re ee our One Year Gi aranteed idgers: 
In addition to the big money you will make you can Get 
this house. This is no contest where only one person wins. 
Write quick for particulars how anyone can get this house, 
THOMAS GUARANTEED HOSIERY CO. 
4291 Elk Street, DAYTON, OHIO 


TELL “TOMORROW'S 


White’s Weather Prophet Weather 


forecasts the weather 
8 to 24 hours in advance. 
Not a toy but a scientifically 
constructed instrument working 
autoinatically. Handsome, reliable 
and everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 


# Made doubly interesting by the little fic- 
Q ures of Hansel and Gretel and the Witch, 
who come in and out to tell you 
Zp what fhe weather will be. 
> Y Size 6% x 7/4; fully guaranteed. 
Postpaid to’ any address in 
Agents Wanted. U. S. or Canada on receipt of 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. 18, 419 E. Weter St., Milwaukee. Wis. 


hold 


Mission 
Rocker E1050 
Given with a $10 

purchase of Products 


our hundreds of money-saving offers in full. 


from us instead of at the store. 


magazine. 
using our Catalog and you will profit too. 
the coupon and see! 


GIVEN TO YOU sree cine 


This useful Mission Rocker would cost you $8 or $10 at retail. 
it to you with a $10 purchase of foods, soaps, toilet prep- 
arations and other house- 
supplies 
quality, fresh, pure) direct 
from us, the manufactur- 
ers. If you don’t need a 
Rocker there are 
other high grade articles 
you can obtain the same 
way—furniture of all kinds, 
carpets, rugs, stylish new 
dresses, coats and others. 


Big Catalog FREE 


Send for it today. It describes 
Shows how you 
can furnish your home and clothe yourself without any expense 
whatever, just by buying needed household supplies direct 


Send Coupon at Once Pin ca? Co, BUFFALO. N.Y. ygiiicaco 


Fill out this coupon and mail it to our nearest 
address today, or write a postal mentioning this | 

Over two million people profit by DRAINS ono nncs snes tenenaseee-n Se ecee eee ase 
Send 


Without 


We give 


(choicest 


1600 


Send prepaid, your snakes 0. “49 a 


ADDRESS ....... 
G.P. 301 
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Pudge and a Penny 


Continued from page 4 


Mr. Chandor went. At the gate he 
called himself that dreadful name again 
and strode home through the dark. 

For three days nobody saw Mrs. 
Bonny, for she did not pass outside her 
door and no one was admitted to the 
house. Then, on the afternoon of the 
fourth day, Pudge, having a gladsome 
piece of news to impart, paddled be- 
tween the pansies and around to the open 
back door. He found Mrs. Bonny in her 
bedroom, sitting in a big chair and look- 
ing gravely out into the sunshine. 

““Mornin’,” said Pudge, taking the 
chair behind her. 

She started and, wheeling about, cried: 
“Why, good morning, Pudge! I’m so 
glad to see you.” 


af M GOIN’ home,” said Pudge, pleas- 
antly anticipating the grief that 
this would cause. 

“Oh, Pudge!’ cried Mrs. Bonny, her 
stricken tone fulfilling his brightest hope. 
“How soon?” 

“Ina week. My daddy's on the ocean 
now.” 

“Oh, but I shall miss you! But I must 
be glad for you. How happy it will make 
your mother to have her little boy again. 
Pudge, dear, I want to thank you forthe 
valentine.” 

“Huh?” gasped Pudge. 
know it wuz me?” 

“JT knew it first by the writing, Pudge. 
By the little stumbly stubby writing,” 
Mrs. Bonny answered. 

“T didn’t write it,’ said Pudge. And 
then, without shame, “I can’t write.” 

“Well, I thought it was wonderful if 
you could. But then I knew it could 
only be you. You're the only lover I’ve 
got, Pudge, and you see you did send it.” 

““Yes’m, I sent it. It wusn’t the one I 
wanted. [ didn’t have ’nough money f’ 
that. But it wuz pretty allright, wuzn’t 
itz. 

“Beautiful, Pudge. 
out yourself?”’ 

“Tl ‘sure did.” 

“To think you had such taste! I know 
it by heart, Pudge. Shall I prove it?” 

“Uh—huh—yes’m.”’ Pudge had been 
really curious as to what the words said. 

“They just entered my heart, Pudge, 
those little words. They went down into 
my heart and helped to heal the sore that 
was there. I only opened it this morning. 
I couldn’t before. Here, get on my lap 
and I'll say them to you.” 

Pudge ascended that comfortable 
eminence and Mrs. Bonny recited very 
softly: 


“How'd you 


And you picked it 


Little Missive, do you know the way 

To my Lady’s house, so white and fine? 

Go to her and with all softness say 
There is one would be her Valentine! 


“Wait! 


Tell her that I love her—far above 
Any other flower in field or plot! 

Tell her that I love her! (I may love 
Beauty and sweet fragrance, ee I not?) 


Tell her that I 1—— 


** huh,’ 
forego the remainder. 
whut the words said.”’ 

“Oh, Pudge!’ she cried. 
that!’ 

“IT didn’t, keer coz I didn’t know,” 
said Pudge. 

“Oh, Pudge dear—you meant this— 
you knew this! Listen! 


I don’t need any prompting!” 


> interrupted Pudge, ready to 
“J didn’t keer 


“Don’t.say 


Tell her that I love her! It is mine, 
Surely to love all things good and true! 
Truth and honor from her eyes do shine 
As the light of heaven thro’ the blue! 


“**Truth and honor,’ Pudge! You meant 
that, dear! I don’t care about the rest, 
but say you meant that!’ Her eyes 
bésought his. 


UDGE looked away. “Mm—mmm,” 


he said. ‘‘’N I liked the picture, too, 
didn’ you? All strip-ed. Oncet I 
seed——_”” , 


“There was no picture, 
dear,’’ she said, sadly. 
“Yes’m, they wuz! 
Oncet I seed 

‘Pudge, what are you talking about?” 


Pudge, 


Didn’t you saw it! 


She had put him on his feet and he stood 
regarding her with enthusiasm. 

“°M_ talkin’ about that. valumtime. 
Oncet I seed a snake like that. My 
daddy took me toa 

“ Pudge!” 

““’s the troof! A big one—all spotted— 


inacage! Heetrats. I seed him et rats. 
An’ my mother ' 
“Pudge!” Sally Bonny was kneeling 


on the floor beside him. “Pudge, child,” 
she whispered, “‘tell me who addressed 
that other envelope! Do you know? Do 
you know, Pudge? Tell me quick!” 

Pudge, thus rudely torn from his zoo- 
logical reminiscences, comtemplated her 
blankly. ‘‘Huh?” 

“Who addressed If he If 
somebody addressed your envelope to me, 
who addressed that valentine? Who 
sent that other valentine?” 

Softly she shook him, breathless with 
the laughter gathering at her heart. 
Pudge’s round mouth grew strangely set. 

““Why him,”’ he said, loyally indefinite. 
““Him what wrote on mine. I promised 
notter tell. I won't.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Bonny fell to laugh- 
ing softly, kissing him amid her laughter. 

“He said he meant it, Pudge, dear!” 
she whispered, holding him close. ‘Did 
you know that, Pudge? He said he 
meant it.”’ 

“Yes’m,”’ said Pudge, relieved that the 
subject had been changed. ‘‘Yes’m. 
An’ that snake—he et a rat—he et a 
chicken—an’ maybe he et—a elephump.” 

“Pudge,’’ whispered Mrs. Bonny, 
““will you take a note for me? Will your 
aunt let you take a note for me? It’s 
only to the rectory—you know the way. 
And don’t you think, Pudge, if I made a 
little cake—a little sponge cake with 
icing on top, and gathered some mint— 
don’t you think he’d like to take tea 
with us—just you and me, Pudge?’’ 

“Who?” asked Pudge. 

“Why, Mr. Chandor!’ 
Bonny, writing busily. 

She had guessed! In that moment cf 
stupefaction Pudge conceived a life-long 
horror of the occult divinations of wom- 
ankind. 


said Mrs. 


HE TOOK the note. He walked back 

with the recipient, whose emotions, 
while appearing even more profound than 
those of Mrs. Bonny, were without their 
embarrassing demonstrations. He left 
the visitor at Mrs. Bonny’s gate, return- 
ing himself in an hour and at the proper 
moment for tea. 

It was served on the veranda, the tea, 
and there was a sponge cake of a heav- 
enly gold, but neither Mrs. Bonny nor 
the minister seemed aware of it at all. 

“To think,’ said Mrs. Bonny—all in 
white with a rose in her hair!—‘‘to think 
I could have said Why didn’t you 
tell me that Pudge—that you i 

“Why didn’t I think of it?” cried Mr. 
Chandor. 

“And to think,”’ said Mrs. Bonny, “I 
could have thought thaf—when you had 
mended the little cart!” 

“T couldn’t bear to see it broken,” he 
answered—“‘that little cart.” 

Pudge having consumed four glasses of 
lemonade and half the sponge cake, lis- 
tened with amiable composure to these 
cryptic utterances, until the voice of his 
aunt sounded his name from her veranda. 
Pudge climbed down. 

“Here, dear,” said Mrs. Bonny, and 
gave him the rest of the sponge cake. It 
appeared that she and Mr. Chandor were 
gayly indifferent to the fate of their own 
appetites. 

“Thank you,” said Pudge, “’Night ” 

“Good night,’ they echoed, and he 
trudged slowly down the steps. Reach- 
ing the walk, a soft sound floated out to 
him. He stopped and looked back. 
Then he trudged on. 

““Well,’? said. Miss Acacia, as she led 
him into the house. 


“Does Mrs. Bonny seem _ better 
tonight?”’ 

“Yes’m,’” grunted Pudge. ‘“She’s 
better. Mr. Chandor kissed her just 


now. I guess maybe she promised him 
the watch.” 


The March number will contain, among many other interesting 
features, The Story of an Adoption, a narrative so full of 
human feeling it will touch the heart of every reader. 


First Care of Baby 


By Edith B. Lowry, M. D. 


This is the first of a number of articles Dr. Lowry will contribute on the 
care of the baby from birth to school age. 
written, without technical or medical terms, so as to be of the greatest 
value to every reader. 


Dr. Lowry will be glad to answer 


They are all simply and directly 


mothers’ ques- 


lions, and will reply by mail if a stamped envelope is enclosed—Editor. 


HE CARE of a tiny baby often is a 
great problem to the young mother, 
yet the first care of a new-born 


Ak 


baby is more simple than many of the 
tasks performed every day by the aver- 


age woman. ‘The only reason this seems 
so complicated is that the average young 
mother never has been taught this par- 
ticular lesson. ‘To one who has been ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of babycraft, 
the procedure is very simple. 

To the inexperienced person, a new- 
born babe seems so frail that one almost 
is afraid to touch it for fear it will wither 
as readily as a delicate flower. However, 
a baby usually has a goodly amount of 
vitality and if given fairly intelligent 
care will manage to survive. If young 
mothers could be impressed with the 
necessity of choosing one guide, usually 
the family physician who has made 
a study of this subject, and then fol- 
lowing this guide entirely, no matter 
what the neighbors say, there would 
be fewer infant deaths. 


Eyes Have First Attention 


AS SOON as a baby is born, the 

modern doctor cleanses the eyes 
with boric acid solution, or he puts 
a drop of a two per cent solution of 
silver nitrate into each eye. This is 
to wash out and to kill any disease 
germs that might have got into the 
baby’s eyes during the passage 
through the birth canal. When we 
consider that about thirty per cent 
of the blindness in the world might 
have been prevented by this simple 
precaution, we realize the necessity 
for this first attention to the eyes of 
the new-born baby. Only a few days 
ago I saw a baby with eyes red and 
swollen, due to an infection which 
had been carried to the eyes by a 
careless neighbor who bathed the 
baby the first few days of its life. 
One fortunate thing is that this 
condition of the eyes can be cured 
without loss of sight if immediate 
attention is given. Delays are dan- 
gerous. Baby’s eyesight is too pre- 
cious to take any risk; so any redness 
or inflammation of a baby’s eyes 
should be reported to the physician 
at once. 

When the eyes have been cleansed, 
the physician gives his attention to 
the mouth, to remove any accumu- 
lation of secretions. Baby has not 
breathed until birth and sometimes, 
with the first few gasping breaths, 
secretions from the mouth are drawn 
down into the lungs and cause pneu- 
monia. Cften to cleanse the mouth it 
is necessary to turn the baby over on its 
stomach, with the head lowered, and 
give a few quick slaps to the back to 
dislodge the secretions in the throat. 

The next step is the tying of the cord. 
For this purpose a piece of sterile tape 
is provided. The cord is tied tightly 
about an inch and a half from the body, 
then again an inch and a half farther 
on, and is cut between the two ligatures. 
If the tying has been done well, there 
should be little loss of blood. 

After the cord has been tied, the baby 
should be wrapped in a blanket, laid 
on its right side in a warm place and 
left alone This rest before bathing 
seems Lo be beneficial to the baby. 


The Oil Bath 


THE FIRST bath usually is an oil 

cleansing. The oil removes the 
white, cheesy substance usually found on 
the body much more readily than does 
soap and water, then the oil bath is not 
only less exhausting, but also nourishes 
the body. Probably the most simple 
way to give this oil bath is for the nurse 
to apply warm olive oil to one portion of 
the body at a time, then wipe this off 
gently with a soft cloth. Only the por- 
tion of the body that is being cleansed 
should be exposed. In this way, all the 
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danger of chilling the baby is avoided. 
After the body has been oiled, the eyes 
and mouth are again cleansed. A piece 
of gauze is dipped into the boric acid 
solution, used to cleanse one eye, then 
destroyed. The same piece never should 
be used for both eyes. The eyes may be 
held open while a drop or two is squeezed 
directly into it. The mouth is cleansed 
especially between the gums and cheeks. 
At the time of this first bath, every 
part of the body should be examined 
to see that there are no defects. Espe- 
cial attention should be given to the 
genital organs, to cleanse every fold. 
The dressing of the cord is very simple. 
The portion not covered with skin is 
wiped with a piece of cotton dipped in 
alcohol, turned toward the left side and 
covered with a piece of sterile gauze. 
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CHILD-LOVE 


A little child’s hand pulls your dress, 
A child’s lips, on your cheek 

Press broken words of lovingness 
That only children speak. 

To you, who have this blessedness 
Heaven is not far to seck! 


—Madeline Bridges 


This dressing is held in place by the 
band, which should be of soft wool, fas- 
tened snugly but not tightly. No more 
after-care ordinarily is necessary for the 
cord, except to change the sterile gauze 
dressing when the next bath is given. 
As a rule, the cord drops off the fifth 
day, and the only after-care of the navel 
is to cleanse it each day and keep it 
covered with a piece of sterile gauze or 
cotton until entirely healed. In giving 
the baby the oil bath, care should be 
taken not to.oil the cord, as this will pre- 
vent it drying and coming off soon. 

The oil bath is repeated each day the 
first week. After the cord has dropped 
off, the baby may be given a tub bath. 
This is preferable to the sponge bath, 
as there is less danger of chilling. 
Before giving the tub bath, the eyes and 
mouth should be cleansed with the boric 
acid solution, then the baby may be 
placed in the tub and the entire body 
bathed in two or three minutes. For the 
first few months, baby should not be 
allowed to stay in the water longer than 
this, then should be lifted out, wrapped 
in a warm towel and dried quickly. 

If the first few tub baths are given 
carefully the baby will learn to enjoy 
them and the bathing will be a pleasure. 
The better plan is to have only an inch 
or two of water in the tub, put a towel 
in the bottom so the young flesh will not 
come in contact with the hard tub, then 


lay the baby in and add water gradually. 

After every bowel movement it is well 
to sponge the parts—indeed, this should 
be done every time the diaper is changed, 
and, if the baby is inclined to chafe, use 
powder to dry the skin thoroughly. For 
the average baby, bathing and powder- 
ing is all that is needed; for others, it is 
best to use some oily application, such as 
olive oil or castor oil. 

After the baby has been bathed, the 
cord dressed and the band in place, the 
shirt, diaper, pinning-blanket and dress 
are then put on. The shirt should be of 
medium-weight wool, or wool mixed with 
silk or cotton. ‘The all wool ones are 
liable to shrink in washing. In selecting 
the shirts, it is well to choose those that 
close well in front and do not need to be 
fastened with pins, also ones that have 
flat seams or seams on the outside of 
the shirt. 

In many cases chafing is due to the 
fact that when the diaper becomes 
wet it is dried and used a second time 
without being washed. This should 
not be. In washing the diapers, care 
should be taken to rinse them well to 
remove all soap, as this also is irri- 
tating to the baby’s skin. Bluing 
should not be used in the rinsing 
water. 

In pinning the diaper, care should 
be taken that it is not pinned so 
tightly as to cause pressure on any 
part, as the tiny bones are easily bent 
out of shape. 

Rubber diapers should not be worn 
except on special occasions. When 
baby goes for a ride, one may be used 
to protect the clothing, but in the 
nursery it is not necessary. 


Clothing and Other Things 


T IS NOT well to burden the 
baby with unnecessary clothing. 
The underskirt or pinning-blanket 
should be of soft wool so as to keep 
baby’s feet warm. 

After the baby has been dressed, it 
should be given one or two teaspoons 
of hot water to drink. This cleanses 
the throat of any secretions that may 
be there, also fills the tiny stomach 
and makes baby more contented. 
Teas and soothing s, rups should not 
be given to any baby. If the water 
does not satisfy until there is milk 
in the mother’s breasts, consult the 
physician. Do not try various ex- 
periments and get the _ baby’s 
stomach upset. 

After the baby has been bathed and 
dressed, it should be wrapped loosely in 
a warm blanket, laid on its right side on 
a soft pillow and allowed to rest. 
Remember, a baby may be “‘spoiled’”’ 
before it is twenty-four hours old, so do 
not give it too much attention. 

A hot-water bottle placed near the 
baby’s feet is very gratifying to the new 
baby. Baby came from such a warm 
nest that he needs external heat for some 
time. If baby’s feet and abdomen are 
kept warm, he is not so liable to have 
colic. If baby is restless, the first thing 
is to find out if his feet are warm. 
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Answers to Mothers’ Questions 


MENSTRUATION IN Girt BABIES—In a 
few cases, girl babies have a _ slight 


bloody discharge from the vagina last-_ 


ing afew days. This is not alarming and 
needs no treatment except to cleanse 
the parts two or three times a day witha 
piece of cotton dipped in warm boric 
acid solution. 

REGISTERING THE BABY’s BrrtH—It is 
the duty of every parent to see that the 
baby’s birth is properly recorded with 
the county clerk. In several states the 
physician sends this report to the clerk, 
but the parents should be certain the 
record has been made. People have had 
trouble proving their right to property 
because there was no record of their birth, 
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“ WEAR-EVER” 
Hot Water Bottles 
have no seams to 
leak, no bindings 
to come loose. They 
are moulded in one 
piece from strong, 
substantial rubber, 
scientifically treated 
to stand hard wear. 
The Patented Neck 
Construction; a 
“WEAREVER” 
feature; adds 


“2 atid 3 Gis. < PULL CAPARIY 


strength, prevents RUBBER SPONGES 4 
neck leaks and pro- PASICE FOR EVER 

tects your hands. 

These hot water 

bottles offer you 


long, satisfactory 
service and the fin- 
est values to be had. 


“WEAREVER” 
No. 40 is our most 
popular bottle. It has 
a smooth, sanitary fin- 
ish, affords maximum 
heating surface, is 
handsome maroon color 
and comes in six sizes. 
‘““‘WEAREVER” De 
Luxe No. 50 is our 
finest product and the 
most elegant bottle ob- 
tainable. Distinctively 
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Pin FAULTLESS 
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designed, exclusively FAULTLESS 
“WEAREVER,” and SS NOTURALS 
just as practical as it 
is pretty. 

These hot water 
bottles, and the other 
articles shown here, 


are a few of our com- 
plete line of rubber 
goods for the House- 
hold, Toilet, Nursery 
and Sick Room. Buy 
Faultless “WEAR- 
EVER” Rubber Goods 
whenever you need any 
and you will secure 
greater satisfaction, 
longer service and bet- 
ter value. 


Write for Book on 
Rubber Goods 


Tt tells facts you'll 
like to know; bow to 
choose, use and care for 
rubber goods to make 
them last longer. Also 
describes Faultless 
“WEAREVER” Rub- 
ber Goods for the home. 
Mailed to you _ free 
upon request. If you 
enclose 4c in stamps 
to pay postage, we 
will include with the 
book a Rubber Sponge 
Powder Puff; a dainty, 
convenient toilet requi- 
site. A new idea; all 
rubber, can be sterilized 
by boiling. Very useful, 
and evidences the ad- 
vantages of “WEAR- 
EVER” Rubber 
Sponges. 


The Faultless Rubber Company 


Makers of a Complete High-grade Line of 
Rubber Goods for the Home 


21 Rubber St., Ashland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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And This is How It’s 
Bottled! 
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Important Uses 
for Lysol 


For Personal Hygiene — A 
teaspoonful to quart of 
water makes a reliable an- 
tiseptic and successful 
germicide for personal 
douche, for cuts, wounds 
and sores, 


In Sickrooms — Disinfects 
walls, floor, bedding, bed 
pans, vessels, bandages, 
clothing, dressings. De- 
stroys sickroom odors and 
disease germs. Trained 
nurses prefer it. 


In Bathrooms—Used in water 
to disinfect bath tub, basin, 
toilet, walls, floor, drains. 
Never corrodes pipes. 


In the Kitchen—For disin- 
fecting refrigerator, waste 
pipes, pails, woodwork, 
sinks, Kills disease germs 
in garbage cans and drives 
away flies, roaches, water 
bugs. 


In Stables and Outhouses— 
Renders harmless these 
breeding places for flies 
and disease germs. De- 
stroys parasites on animals 
and chickens and ade- 
quately disinfects their liv- 
ing quarters. 


“Safety First” for Your Home 


Ward off disease and germs with Lysol before 
they get in their deadly work. Keep Lysol always 
on hand. As a preventive of disease, and for 
household and personal cleanliness, Lysol has 2% 
times the germicidal strength of carbolic acid and 
is not caustic. It is a reliable Health Guard. It is 
the ideal fc’ 

Antiseptic, Disinfectant, 


Germicide 


Lysol is concentrated. It is used diluted with water. A 
bottle lasts a long time. 


Important — Be sure you get Lysol itself. Look for the 
round bottles with the signature of Lehn & Fink. on the 
label. Lysol itself is of known reliability— it will safeguard 
you; imitations may not. It is worth while to see that you 
get ‘what you ask for. Three sizes: 25c, 50c, $1.00 at 
druggists’ everywhere. 

Helpful Booklet, ‘‘Home Hygiene,”’ Mailed Free 
Full of practical helps for preserving health, with directions 
for the use of Lysol. May we send acopy to you? Address 


LEHN & FINK 
105 William St., New York 


Canadian Office: 
1 and 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 


Manufacturing Chemists 


“Safety First” for Baby 
—means a RUBENS Shirt 


Double thick over the chest and stomach where 
protection is most needed. Made without buttons. 
No open laps. Adjustable so always fits. Worn by 
20,000,000 children in last 22 years simply because 
delighted mothers have told others. 

Also made as wnion suits with only two buttons for 


children from two to twelve years. 

Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that VG f Soaks 
this signature appears on the front. 

Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up, Union suits in cot- 
ton, merino, and all wool, 75 cents and up. (150) 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 8 N. Market Street, Chicago 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold 
direct where dealers can’t supply. 
Ask for pictures, sizes and prices. 
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The Story of Polly Pretend 


OLLY PRETEND wasn’t her real 

Pp name of course. That was Mary, 

Mary Madden, and she was the 

little girl cousin about whose coming the 

Runnels children hadn’t been any too 
much pleased. 

“The playhouse will just have to come 
out of the corner of our bedroom,” the 
twins, Meggs and Moggs, complained, “if 
there’s going to be another cot put in.” 

*“We’ve got enough girls in the family 
now,’’ declared Roger, ‘‘if we had to have 
a strange cousin come and spend the win- 
ter with us, I wish it had happened to be 
a boy who could do half the furnace 
tending and be some fun besides.”’ 

Diddie and Dodo and Baby Bye, 
the three youngest little Runnels didn’t 
say anything at all, the baby, because 
she couldn’t, and the other two because 
they hadn’t much idea what the talk was 
allabout. But all three looked as doleful 
as possible. 

“But think of poor Cousin Mary, not 
any older than you twinnies. She’s got 
to do without her father and mother for 
all that long time and come and live with 
a lot of strange people she never saw be- 
fore,” said Mother Runnels, but there 
was a little sigh in her voice too. It was 
going to be a little hard to make room for 
one more in that wee house that was al- 
ready too small for her own brood. 

Cousin Mary came just at supper 
time, a dumpy little figure of a girl in a 
plain dull colored frock. 

‘*How very, very straight her hair is,” 
thought Meggs, “the color of straw.”’ 

“Her eyelids are dreadfully red,” 
Moggs was saying to herself, “but her 
eyes look sort of twinkly and nice.”’ 

The new cousin didn’t talk very much 
during the meal but every now and then 
she lifted her blue eyes and gave some 
one of the Runnels a friendly glance. 

“Dishes,’’ sputtered Meggs when they 
had finished supper. 

“‘Dishes,’? echoed Moggs, ‘and it’s 
your turn to wash tonight, Meggs.”’ 

“But I washed twice yesterday,” 
argued Meggs. 

*‘Let’s pretend about the dishes,” 
new cousin remarked quietly. 

The whole family stared at her. 

“What jolly looking eyes, she has,” 
thought Roger, “‘if she only had been a 
boy.” 

“* All these dishes,”’ the stranger began, 
‘are travelers on a long journey to a far- 
The glasses are beautiful 
ladies; the knives and forks are kings and 
queens and the spoons are princes and 
princesses. All the common plates and 
The pantry 
is the beautiful country they are trying 

to find, but before they reach it they 

have to go through many dangers and 
cross Dish Pan Lake. The one who 
washes is a good friend who rescues them 
from the lake. 

“Oh, I want to be rescuer,’” Moggs in- 
terrupted. 

“Oh, let me,’’ Meggs teased. 

““We want to be rescuers too,’ 
and Dodo demanded. 

““Everybody’s a rescuer who helps 
these travelers any nearer home,” 
Cousin Mary explained. 


the 
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"THEN there was a great scurrying back 

and forth to the kitchen and pantry. 
Even Roger who was always glad enough 
to be a boy when dishwashing time came 
around insisted on helping the travelers 
up the mountains (the top shelves in the 
pantry.) 

“You don’t mean to tell me that the 
dishes are washed and put away already,” 
Mother Runnels exclaimed when they all 
trooped merrily into the sitting-room. 

“Well, I couldn’t say about dishes,”’ 
Roger answered, “but all the travelers 
got safely to their journey’s end,” 


Next morning the twins had long 
faces again. 

““Beds,”’ they whined. 

“Let’s pretend,’”’ said the new cousin. 

The twins drew nearer and Diddie and 
Dodo dropped their paper dolls to listen. 

‘*‘Let’s pretend that each little bed isa 
little boat that’s been out sailing and has 
come back to its harbor and wants to 
have its sails rolled up and its ropes made 
tidy. All the clothes are the sails you 
know.” And she began to smooth the 
sheets of the little cot. 

“JT want a little boat to make tidy,” 
cried Diddie. 

“Little boat,’’ echoed Dodo and the 
older girls had to let them do some of the 


smoothing and patting. 
Sb BELIEVE, Polly, even you can’t 
make darning any fun,’ declared 
Meggs a few days after her cousin’s ar- 
rival and she looked gloomily at the big 
mending basket overflowing with stock- 
ings and socks. The second day of her 
visit Mary had become Molly and the 
day after, Polly seemed to fit her stubby 
braids and twinkling blue eyes better. 

“Let’s pretend,’ Polly began, but she 
was interrupted by Diddie calling, 
“Polly’s pretending, Polly’s pretending. 
Come quick everybody.” 

“Go ahead, Polly Pretend,” the twins 
urged, and after that the new cousin was 
Polly Pretend to everyone in the family. 

Polly went on, ‘‘Every one of these 
holes is a deep chasm where the bridge 
has been washed away and there’s a boy 
on'‘one side who wants to get home. So 
the quicker we build bridges, the sooner 
he’ll be able to see his father and mother.”’ 

“You girls have all the fun in this 
house,’’. Roger complained as they sat 
down to building bridges with their 
needles and darning cotton. “‘Now I have 
to chop kindlings.and tend the furnace.”’ 

“Don’t you like to feed that hungry 
man down in the cellar?”’ asked Polly. 
“T think I-heard him say just now that 
he’d like-a nice shovelful of supper. And 
couldn’t you pretend that there’s a 
treasure buried under that wood pile?’ 

““Why, so I could,’”’ Roger agreed and 
ran off to feed his hungry man. 

‘*Polly’s got pretends for everything,” 
Diddie and Dodo declared, and it really 
seemed as'if she had. There hadn’t been 
so much fun in the little house for a long 
time, .“‘Nor so much help from little 
hands,” thought Mother Runnels. 

So when one day there came a letter 
saying that Polly’s father and mother 
had a cosy little home all ready for their 
daughter on the far away ranch, there 
were very long faces in the Runnels’ 
house. But astill gloomier day followed, 
the day on which they all went to the sta- 
tion to see their cousin off. 

“How can we ever do without you, 
Polly dear, and your pretends!” Meggs 
and Moggs bewailed. Roger didn’t say 
anything at all; he was having too much 
trouble with a disagreeable lump that 
kept rising in his throat. Diddie and 
Dodo dug their fists into their eyes and 
Baby Bye began to cry. 

““Oh, we can play at pretending just as 
well if we aren’t together,’ Polly told 
them. “I'l have to pretend twice as 
hard to keep from missing you all.” 

Then she added almost in a whisper, 
**T believe I’ll have to tell you a secret, 
just so you can see what a lot of good 
pretending does. When I first knew I 
was coming to stay with you, I was 
afraid you wouldn’t like me so I pretend- 
ed you did and——” 

‘That pretend came true, all right,” 
declared Roger. 

“Indeed it did,’? agreed the others, 
excepting Baby Bye who gave Polly’s 
cheek a little farewell pat. 

Resecca DEMING Moore. . 


But Doris paid no heed. She ran 
through the hall, out of the front door, 
and down the path to the gate. Myrtilla 
followed her, in breathless anxiety as to 
what the half-crazed girl might do. 

At the door -she wavered, for down 
the road came the carryall of the elder 
Mrs. Luther Fairweather. 

Doris flung open the gate and stood, 
tall and slim, with upraised hand, di- 
rectly in the way. 

“Stop!’? she cried, and wondering, the 
old coachman pulled up. 


STERN, implacable face, set in hard 

rolls of iron-gray hair beneath a 
beaded bonnet, thrust itself out between 
the curtains of the carryall. 

“Drive on, Zeb.”’ The thin lips parted 
in a cold, unemotional command. 

“No, you shall not!’’ Doris seized the 
gray mare’s bridle, then the shaft, and 
clung there, wild-eyed, desperate, her 
fair hair tumbling about her shoulders. 
“You must hear me, you shall! I never 
asked you for anything before, not even 
when Luther was dying by inches before 
my eyes, for want of the nourishing food. 
I’m pleading now for his child, bone 
of his bone and flesh of his flesh! He’s 
lost, he’s gone! Your money can help 
to find him, at least, dead or alive! I 
felt at first that he was dead, but now— 
nothing has been found, and the possi- 
bilities of what he may be enduring are 
driving me mad! I was your son’s wife; 
I loved him! Help me, I beg you, I 
implore you, to find his baby!” 

The words poured out in a torrent, as 
if inspired, and Myrtilla Bentley stood 
transfixed at the gate, but the elder Mrs. 
Fairweather appeared unmoved. 

“My son was mine, and he is dead,” 
she spoke at last, colorlessly. ““He would 
not have died, if he had not married you. 
The child was yours, and you lost him. 
Why should I help you? Zeb, go on!’ 

The young woman fell back. 

“Ttis my child that I am pleading for!” 
she wailed. ‘‘His child and mine.” 

The elder Mrs. Fairweather leaned 
forward, and a_ sudden, baleful fire 
gleamed in her cold eyes. 

“Now you know how I felt when I 
lost my son!” 


to sleep again. 


The Pied Piper of Grangerville 


Continued from page 7 


The next moment she had sunk back 
and the carryall rolled on. 

Doris turned blindly toward the gate, 
and Myrtilla put motherly arms about 
her and drew her into the house. When 
the minister’s wife dropped in after 
church she found Doris insensible on 
the couch, but Myrtilla met her with a 
sparkle of determined energy in her eyes. 

“I knew you’d come, Letty,’’ she 
whispered. “I’m going out for a—a 
walk. I may be gone an hour, perhaps 
two, and I want you to sit with her till [ 
get back. Don’t let a soul in, and don’t 
you let her leave this room.” 

“But—but couldn’t I send one of the 
neighbors?” demurred Letty. “‘V’ll come 
back right after dinner. We’ve got the 
minister from Longbridge visiting us, 
and - 

“Letty Cranford!’ Myrtilla broke in 
severely. “Ira and his children and the 
visiting ministers managed their Sunday 
dinners for two years after Bessie died, 
before he married you, and I guess they 
can get along this once without you, 
now! You sit right down and take off 
your bonnet—I want it! I came so 
quickly when little Joey was first missed 
that I forgot mine, and I won’t go out on 
the Lord’s day without one, even where 
I may be going. Hurry!’ 

Letty obeyed in mild astonishment, 
but without question. Nor did she 
question when, more than two hours 
later, Mrytilla returned, bog-covered to 
her knees, with the borrowed bonnet 
tilted rakishly over one ear. 

“My, I had a time!’’ she »bserved 
noncommittally. ‘‘Hasn’t Doris stirred?”’ 

“Only to moan a little, and then go off 
Mrs. Lanning sent in 
some soup and jelly, but I didn’t suppose 
she’d eat and I thought there wasn’t 
any use in waking her to remembrance 
and fresh misery.” 

“No, poor thing! I’m just about dead, 
myself. I think I'll make a cup of tea. 
You had better be getting home to Ira 
now, Letty. I can take care of Doris.” 


“IT don’t have to,” Letty returned, 
briefly. ‘‘Ira’s been here.” 

Myrtilla chuckled actually, for the 
first time in three days. 

“What did he say?” she asked. 

“The chicken was all dried up, and the 
pudding burnt, and I guess the Long- 
bridge minister doesn’t think very much 
of my hospitality, but I don’t care!’ 
Letty faced her friend. ‘‘Myrtilla, I be- 
lieve you’ve got something up your 
sleeve—something about Joey! It 
wouldn’t be like you to leave Doris unless 
you had some definite plan in mind.’’ 

“Maybe I had,” admitted Myrtilla, 
sinking down wearily into a chair. ‘‘But 
maybe it’s a wild goose chase, after all.” 

“Never mind what it was, you sit 
right still, and I’ll make the tea. I’m 
going to watch here with you. I 
try to be a good, religious woman, but 
when I think of little Joey, with his lips 
and golden curls and dimpled, brown lit- 
tle knees, and realize that he may be 
wandering around somewhere, starving, 
or else kidnaped, to grow up in a gang of 
criminals, I almost lose my faith!’ 


YRTILLA removed the _ burr-en- 
crusted bonnet, and replied, with 
something of her own normal spirit. 

“Letty, I told you I didn’t believe it 
was the Lord’s will to take little Joey 
now, in this way, and I don’t! He’s just 
got to be found! Don’t you dare think 
of anything else! I'll be glad to have you 
sit with me, though, if you can spare the 
time—until dark.”’ 

So the two women waited beside the 
unconscious figure, through the long 
hours of the afternoon. All at once Myr- 
tilla Bentley raised her head sharply. 

“Tt’s only crazy Ike Dolittle coming 
along,” observed Letty. ‘‘Playing one 
of those heathenish tunes with his pipes, 
and on Sunday, too! He'll wake Doris—” 

But the heathenish tune had swirled 
into a wild, strain of joy—had turned in 
and was coming toward the house. 

Both women flew to the doorway. 


ee 


The quality of biscuits, cake and 
other flour foods is largely de- 
termined by the ingredients of the 
baking powder with which they 


are made. 


Absolutely Pure 


BAKING 
POWDER 


made from cream of tartar, derived 


from grapes, renders the food 


No Alum 
No Phosphate 


healthful, appetizing and digestible. 


* 


There stood Foolish Ike, a simper upon 
his vacant face, his pipes in one hand 
and slung over his other shoulder a 
sleeping boy—a_ strange little figure, 
shorn of his golden curls and dressed in 
the quaint costume of a generation gone. 

“It’s—why, it’s Letty could 
get no farther, for Ike addressed himself 
suddenly to Myrtilla. 

“IT did what you told me, ma’am. I 
went to old Mis’ Fairweather’s house an’ 
hid in the grape arbor at the back an 
played on my reeds. After a while, little 
Joey came lo a window, ’way up, an’ 
listened, an’ stretched out his arms. I 
clumb up the rainpipe from the water 
barrel an’ got him, an’ here he is! Likes 
bright music. Joey does—the kind I 
make—an’ he was glad to come. ’Might 
lired, now, I guess.” 

The child raised his head and rubbed 
his weary eyes, which brightened as he 
recognized the familiar surroundings. 

“Mummy!” his breath came in a half 
sob. “Mummy!” 

As if the sound of that little voice 
had wakened her from her lethargy of 
despair, Doris flung herself between the 
two women and seized her child. 

“Joey! My littl Joey! You have 
come back to me!’’ 

At that instant the Fairweather car- 
ryall drew up and a spare form, with 
dishevelled hair and pallid, lined face, 
sprang out. A greal calm fell upon Doris 
as she stood there with her child in her 
arms, and the old woman and the young 
stared at each other without speech. 

“Have mercy! Mercy!’ Could it be 


the proud, elder Mrs. Fairweather, 
whose voice broke out at last? ‘‘I did 
not steal him—he came to me! He fol- 


lowed some strange people in a traveling 
van, and then he chased butterflies and 
wandered along the roadside until he got 
lost, and reached my gate. He told me 
so himself. I wanted him when he was a 
year old, you remember, but you would 
not give him to me, and now, when I saw 
him delivered into my hands, my heart 
hardened even more toward you and 
I meant to keep him! I rejoiced in 
your suffering, for I thought of my own 
dead son. Can you understand? Can 

(Continued on page 44) 
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’ Of Chicken 
Profits—FREE 


Send Johnson your name and 
get the bedrock 
facts on mak- 
ing profits 
with chick- 
ens. Learn how Johnson started 
650,000 people the simplest and 
easiest way with his 


Old Trusty/ 


Big production makes 
low price. And John- 
son pays freight East of § 
Rockies. Orders filled 
the day received. 

Write at once fornew 
book whether you start § 
now or not. ddress 


M. M.Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 


to 99 
Day Trial 


Champion \,~. 
Belle City 


| 402,000 in use. Get the 
ncubator whole story told by the 
Championship Winners in my big free book, 
oy aot taieed 2 Facts.’" With book comes full de- 
scription of incubator and brooder—my 10-year 
money-back guaranty—low prices—full partic- 
ulars—and my $1300.00 
Gold Offers. Learn how I Splice 
paid one user $156, another $50, 
many from $45 down. Write me today 
for Free Book. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 135, Racine, Wis. 


Prize winning hatches--Sure entitles alte chicks--Best 
Construction--California Redwood--Copper Hot Water Heat- 
er--Safety Lamp-- Tester -- Thermometer -- Self-Regulating, 
etc. Frt. paid E. of Rockies. Wi‘h Brooder $9.85. Hundreds 
of Dead Air Cells. Big new offer this year--write. 


PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO., BOX 170 RACINE, WIS. 


Producing large hatches of strong, lively 
= chicks, able to live through the uncertain ¥ 
Wie 4 period of the first few weeks and develop into 
ay Vigorous fowls it pays tofeed and raise. Poultry: 
men tell e that the Queen is exceptional in this 
respect. eiponiaee Regulator and the proper degree of 
moisture required are two of the advantages of the Queen. 
ft Not a cheap machine, but cheap in the long run. 


2) Queen Incubator Co., 177 ‘Bryan Ave., Lincoln, Nebr. 


HERE’S MONEY FOR MOTHER 


and for the boys and girls, too. 
Raise chickens with this money- 
making incubator, the marvelous 


“SURE HATCH 


Yes, Ladies! you can make the extra money you want. 
Easy and sure, We show you how. Write today for 
our Free Big Book. Just send your name and address. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., Box 34. FREMONT, NEB. 


“140 Egg Neubert Incubator r 97.00 


The Pioneer Hatcher of Qual- ¢ 
ity made by experts of 22 years’ 
experience. None better at any price. 
Double wooden walls, dead air space,red- 
wood, hot water copper tank, self regu- 
lator, safety lamp. high nursery. Most 
simple and durable; set up ready to use. 


H 
Money back guarantee. _Brooders $2.25 


up. ig catalog free. Write to-day. | OnLy S10 25 | 
Neubert Incubator Factory, Box 39, Mankato, Minn. 


140 Ess “Incubator and 140 
Chick Brooder both for 
Made of California Redwood, covered i 
with asbestos and galvanized iron, cop- $ 1 0 


per tanks,double walls,self-regulating, 
complete, ready to use. 30 days trial. H 
Money back if not O.K. Order direct. Catalog ae ee. ly 
fronclad Incubator _ Co., Racine 


The Radio- Round Incubator 
A Favorite with Women Saves time, work 


and oil; is clean and 
good looking. Round like a hen's nest—no cold 
corners. - New Radio Vavorizing Moisture Attac we 
ment. Hatches on 1 gal, oil. Write for free book No. 
Radio-Round Incubator Co., Drawer 23, Wayne, Neh. 


130 -Egg Incubator and Brooder 
FreightPaid Fast of Both for 


Hot water; double walls; 
= Fae tank--best construe- 
tion, Write for Free Catalog. 


anne Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box 14, 


$725 Mankato Incubator 


Redwood. Triple walls, ashestos 

lined Heavy copper tank. Safety 
lamp Everything complete. Get book. of 
wonderful inewbator and brooder prices. 


MANKATO INCUBATOR co., Box 773, Mankato, Minn, 


Poultry Book FREE | 


‘The Profits in Poultry Keeping,’’ 172 pages. 
Describes our popular - priced  ineubators— 
3 styles, 8 sizes. 20 years leadership. Write today 


Cyphers Incubator (o, Dept. 158, Buffalo,N.Y. | 
PERFECTION COOPS S*x:.A", 


properly ventilated, sanitary; Rat, Mink, 
Weaseland Skunk ‘proof. Made entirely 


of galvanized iron. Write today for cir- 
cular and Special Prices, 


SECTION METAL BROOD CooP co. 
BOX 47-G * 


WARSAW, ILL- 

JNDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
Finest illustrated duck book published. 
Tells how to hatch and care for greatest 
egg producing fowl! on earth. How-to get a 
start. Quotes low prices on stock and eggs of 
finest strains. Sent for 5 cents postage. Address 
BERRY’S FARM, BOX 156, CLARINDA, IOWA 


For the Poultry Raiser 


Some Advice by an Expert 


When Poultry Pays 


HEN the fowls get off the roost in 

V V/ the morning, they should have a 
small feed; it may be a wet mash, 

If dry mash is 
used exclusively, a sufficient number of 
hoppers should be used to allow 


moistened, 


to feed for an hour, 


the fowls working until 
about 3 p.m. in winter 
and 6 p. m. in summer, 
when the night food 
of wheat or cracked 
corn should be given, 
as much as they will 
eat up clean. 

Water: As the egg 
contains a large quan- 
tity of water, and the 
process of manufactur- 
ing the egg goes on day 
and night, water is just 
as necessary as grain, 
and when poultry pays, 
water must’ be ‘sup- 
plied. The poultry 
raiser who boasts that 
he does not water his 
fowls when snow is on 
the ground but lets 
them eat snow or pick 
at the frozen water 
cannot boast of large 
egg production, and 
therefore cannot make 
poultry pay. 

The egg shell must 
be manufactured. 
Grain does not contain 
sufficient quantity of 
lime to supply a busi- 
ness hen with shell 
matter. Lime must be 
supplied in some form. 
Crushed oyster shell is 
the best. If that can- 
not be had, old plaster, 
slaked lime or sifted 
coal ashes will help, 
and when fed from a 
hopper it is surprising 
how much the _ hens 
will eat. 

While supplying the 
necessary materials for 
the hen to produce the 
egg, we must supply 
the necessary material 
to sustain the fowl, 
supply a new coat of 
feathers and keep her 
in healthy condition. 

The more food a lay- 
ing hen can digest, the 
greater will be the egg 
production. The hen’s 
teeth must be looked 
after—grit being the 
only teeth that fowls 
have. Unless proper 
grit is always supplied, 
the health of the fowls 
will be affected. <A 
very important detail 
which is often over- 
looked is supplying 
granulated charcoal; it 
helps digestion, purifies 
the blood, absorbs im- 
purities and prevents 
bowel trouble to a 
great extent. 

Again, the natural 
food of fowls is not 
grain exclusively. 


cut clover, 


such 


food. 


In regard to health, cleanliness is nec- 


not sloppy. 


then close the hop- 
pers until noon when they should remain 
open the rest of the day. 

Scratch food should be scattered in the 
litter in the morning, sufficient to keep 


Green food in some 
form is necessary—sprouted oats, a head 
of cabbage hung up in the fowl house, 
just high enough to compel the fowls to 
jump a little to reach it, beets hung ona 
spike to keep them off the ground, fine- 
allowed to re- 
main in a little water over night, then 
drained and slightly sprinkled with corn 
meal or dry mash food and fed the first 
thing in the morning. Other vegetables, 
as small potatoes, 
which might otherwise go to waste, can 
be cooked and mixed with meal or mash 


scalded and 


carrots, etc., 


essary. 


all fowls 


often. 


oiled with crude oil. 
Scratching litter should be 
Scratch food should not 


kept dry. 


Poultry Notes 


It is generally accepted 
by poultry breeders that 
the female influences size 
and the male color. 

To introduce new blood 
into a flock, it is advisable 
to use a male, as it is much 
quicker and less expensive. 

To brighten the combs 
and wattles of fowls to be 
exhibited, a mixture of one 
part glycerine and two parts 
alcohol (not wood alcohol) 
is often rubbed on the parts. 

Pulling feathers, clipping 
feathers, or the appearance 
of feathers or down on legs 
or toes of fowls supposed 
to have featherless legs will 
disqualify them in the show- 
room. 

Condiments 


sometimes 
used to force egg production 


are not advisable. Proper 
food and care will produce 
more eggs and they will 
hatch better and be stronger 
when hatched. 

A chick that has to be 
helped out of the shell is 
either lacking vitality or 
has not been properly in- 
cubated. 

Eggs under a hen. when 
setting are not damaged hy 
using insect powder on hen. 

The time usually required 
for a chick to emerge from 
the shell, after same_ has 
been pipped, is from six to 
twelve hours. Much de- 
pends upon the breed of 
eggs and the quality. 

Brassy color in white 
fowls is inherited, but it 
is brought out by exposure 
to hot sun and seen more in 
old birds. Some breeds and 
strains show brassy more 
than others. Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks show -. brassy 
by age, but after molting 
the plumage is again im- 
proved. 

The color of yellow leg 
fowls often fades out by age. 
It is well in culling old fowls 
for breeding to retain the 
yellow leg fowls when other 
points are equally as good 
as the ones which have faded 
legs. Of course, this applies 
to breeds in which standard 
calls for yellow legs. 


season, 
hens. 


of one day. 


replaced often. 


separate 


—Concluded 


The drinking vessels should be 
placed above the floor or where dirt is 
not apt to contaminate the water, and 
should be washed often. 
boards should be sprinkled with earth or 
sand and kept clean. 
provided with clean straw and renewed 
Roosts should be movable and 


The dropping 


Nests should be 


Floors should be 


be allowed to accumu- 
late on the floor and 
become musty or sour. 
The inside of. poultry 
houses, especially 
nests, should be white- 
washed once or twice 
a year. Examine. the 
fowls for lice, mites, 
etc. Treat ailments 


before they develo 
into a disease. © 
Eggs should 4 


gathered at least twice 
a day and should be 


kept in a cool, dry 
place. 
The broody hen 


must not -be over- 
looked and not allow- 
ed to remain in the 
laying house under 
any circumstances as 
she will surely spoil 
eggs for market or 
home use and render 


eggs useless for incu- 


bation. The broody 
hen must either be set 
at once or broken up 
and started laying 
again. If eggs are the 
object, it does not pay 
to allow the laying 
hen to set. If a hen 
loses one week before 
giving her eggs to 
hatch, then three 
weeks more hatching, 
and six weeks to run 
with the chicks, she 
will have lost ten 
weeks at least before 
she will start laying, 
whereas if not allowed 
to set she would prob- 
ably have started to 
lay again within two 
or three weeks. The 
hen that is allowed to 
set must regain. the 
flesh lost while setting 
before she can again 
produce eggs. 
Another important 
detail is producing a 
high-class article for 


better prices: clean 
eggs assorted as to 
color, excluding very 
small ones, nicely 
packed and_ labeled, 
preferably with your 
mame and address 


stamped upon each 
egg when not for 
hatching, and = care- 
fully tested for blood 
spots, so insuring a 
superior fresh egg for 
particular people who 
are always glad to pay 
from ten to thirty 
cents per dozen more 
than for ordinary eggs. 

After the breeding 
the cocks from the 


Unfertile eggs will not spoil in warm 
weather whereas fertile eggs may start 
incubation and die even during shipment 


When thoroughbred fowls are kept, 
at least some of the eggs can be sold at 
from three to thirty times the price per 
setting as can 
setting of ordinary mongrel eggs. <A 
few fowls or many fowls may be sold for 
breeding purposes, at prices from $2 
to $10 each, according to breed and 


be obtained from a 


quality of the fowl and the condition 


in which it has been kept. 


“HE LITTLE BABY GRAND 


INCUBATOR ONLY #5 


84 years experience in successful incubator build- 
ing is embodied in this wonderful incubator. - 


Built of Steel—50 Egg Size 


‘Strictly a business machine. Guaranteed to hatch 
in any climate, all seasons. Self-regulating;.sanitary. 

Sent on receipt of price by parcel post or express, B 
charges paid. Complete, ready to operate, wit full 
instructions. Send check or money order today. Your 
money returned if you are not satisfied. We are reli- 
able. See your banker. 

Send for free 

catalog. 


Reliable 
Incubator and 
Brooder Co. 

Box B-90 


Quincy, tl. 


i i 
Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power § | 


“ToT Try In Ty In Your Own Home| 
Turns night into day. Gives. better a 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry it. 
Makes its light from common gasoline. No 
wick. Nochimney. Absolutely SAFE 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one personin hi joes to whom 
we can refer new customers. e advan- 
tage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIA’ LOFFER, 
Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
660 Factory Bidg., Ka 3 City, Mo. 


in each town to ride and show a new 1916 
model “RANGER” bicycle. Write for oe 
liberal terms on asample to in 
DELIVERED FREE on approval and 3 
days’ trial. Send for big free bape agin Se 
§ particulars of most marvelous offer 
made ona bicycle. You will be astonished 
at our low prices and remarkable terms. 
FACTORY CLEARING SALE—a Kenited 


/ motor- 
wt supplies ot all ome half jpemet 
uy until you get our cai 


‘MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P41, CHICAGO 


REDUCE LIVING EXPENSES BY 
RAISING POULTRY 


Thousands are making money this way with 
INCUBATORS 
Successful ona'srocaers 
High-grade Peale leading varieties. 


Write for FREE ostalog and facts. Booke 
let «How to Raise 48 out of 60 Chicks,’’ 100, 


Deg Moines Incubator Co., 376 Second St., Des Moines, Is. 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the ay expert of 3012 Reefer Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable book 
entitled, “* White Diarrhoea and How to Cure it."* This 
hook contains scientific facts on white diarrhoea and tells 
how to preparea simple home solution that cures this terrible 
disease over night and actually raises 98 per cent of every hatch. 


All poultry raisers should certainly write Mr. Reefer for one of 
these valuable FREE books. 


fs 60 BREED Valuable Poultry Book 
of Free—New 100-page 
A 22nd Annua! Edition. Fine pure bred chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys— Northern raised, 
hardy, beautiful. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators, 
low prices. America’s greatest poultry farm. 
Write today for Free Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 868, Mankato, Minn. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK FREE 


POULTRY AND SQUABS FOR PROFIT. An encyclo- 
pedia of poultry information. Written by a man who 
knows. Leading varieties of poultry and pigeons in 
natural colors. Low prices on fowls and eggs 


v2 Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box 3, Clinton, Iowa 
50 Best Paying Varieties 


Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 
ems Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Pure- 
bred heaviest laying strains. Fowls, Eggs, 
Incubators, all at low prices. Large new 
W_A Book and Breeders’ Complete Guide Free. 


W. A. WEBER, Box 940, Mankato Minn. 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 


BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1916 


Over 200 pages; with many colored plates of fowls 
true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, poultry 
houses, etc. Price 5c. Money back if not satisfied. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 927, FREEPORT, ILL, 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry: 70 breeds illustrated and des 
scribed, many in color. Perfect poultry guide-— 
all facts. Low prices on stock and hatching eggs. 
Incubators and brooders. 23 years in business. 
You need this book. Send 10c for it--today. 

B. H. GREIDER, Box 1, Rheems, Pa, 


GILLER’S “rouiiry” GUIDE 


POULTRY fr Heerhinn 


J. W. MILLER CO,, Box 14 Rockford, Ill. 


Profitable Poultry. Finest 

Latest Book published; 144 pages 210 pictures 

and beautiful color plates, Tells how to succeed with 

poultry, describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 pure- 

bred varieties, Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incu- 

rs bators, sprouters, etc. ‘This great book only 6 cents, 
4s Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 23, Clarinda, Iowa 
Start small, 


MONEY IN POULTRY 32:22: 
AND SQUAB Get winter eggs. Keep 


healthy fowles Save your 
chicks. Our Big Book Tells 
How. Shows fowls in natural colors, ed 
for eggs, select best layers, plans for houses. FREE. 


iow to fe 
Crescent Poultry Farms, Box 14, Des Moines, lowa. _ 


MONEY - MAKING. POU LTRY 


em Our new book for 1916 tells about our leading 
varieties of landand water fowls, also incuba- 
tors, brooders and pe vas High quality at 
low prices. 31st year. fie catalog FREE. 
H. M. Jones Co., Box 64, Des Moines, Ia. 


5 8 BR EEDS Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks 
» Geese and Turkeys. Hardy, 

4 northern raised, vigorous and most beautiful. 

# Fowls, eggs and incubators at low i 

America’s Pioneer Poultry Farm; 21 ne exp. 

fine Annual Poultry book and Catalog free. 


= F. A. NEUBERT, Box 639, Mankato, Minn. 


8—Sur c- Bloom Roses—8 


General McArthur 


A gorgeous deep red rose which excites the admiration of everyone. The 
flowers are deep, full and double. The buds are handsome and liberally pro- 
‘duced. It is a strong, vigorous grower and as a hardy everbiooming variety 
has few equals in color or free blooming qualities. For garden planting there 
is no red rose more valuable. You will be well pleased with your success in 
growing it, and enchanted by its wondrous beauty. 


President Taft 


This lovely rose just introduced has taken all by storm and when you see it in 
bloom you will appreciate their enthusiasm. It is unsurpassed as a free flowering 
variety and one of the hardiest of all everbloomers. The flowers are faultlessly 
formed, extra large and double, covered with a soft satiny sheen over all the 
petals, and the color is an exquisite shade of bright cea NE pink. 


Frau Karl Druschi 


This brilliant white rose is renowned as the best snow-white rose ever produced. 
It is the white companion of our national red beauty. A single plant produces 
hundreds of massive, charmingly veined, marvelously white flowers. Growth 
is rapid and hardy; foliage large and very heavy. 


Rena Robbins 


The new yellow rose which fills every requirement of the ideal garden variety. 
It grows to perfection in any soil in all sections and blooms continuously the 
entire season. It bears immense flowers of deep golden yellow which assume 
rich, creamy tints in later stages of development. A rose of sterling worth. 


Crimson Crown 


For color effect and bedding purposes here is a rose that is hard to equal. It is 
a robust variety, quickly developing to a large,shapely bush that is literally 
covered with immense clusters of deep crimson roses tinted a rich lemon white 
at the base of each petal. The flowers are borne in such profusion as to give 
the plant a brilliant display from early spring until long after late frosts. 


Golden Gate 


A rose as beautiful as its name. Immense in size, finely formed, of a rich creamy 
white color shaded with golden yellow and clear rose of exquisite beauty. Ideal 
both for cutting and garden purposes, being a vigorous grower and prolific 
bloomer, bearing its flowers on strong erect stems well covered with dark glossy 
foliage. One of the Joveliest and most popular of roses. 


La Tosca 


An excellent bedding variety. In habit of growth it is ideal and has few equals 
in liberal production of bloom. The flowers are a beautiful satin pink with rose 
tints, deliciously fragrant, fascinating in form and color. 


Red Dorothy Perkins 


This climbing beau'y is a perpetual source of wonder. Perfectly hardy, its 
growth is rapid anc vigorous, producing dark, glossy foliage which remains 
intact to unseasonable weather and attacks of disease and insects which cause 
the foliage of other climbers to rust and look shabby. The bloom is produced in 
great clusters; the color being deep, intense scarlet-crimson which retains its 
brilliancy as long as the flower lasts. 
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What beautiful Roses! 


you say. 


Rose offers which gave so 


And now we give you-a choice. 
Large Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs. 
wonderful sets—you may have them! 


HAN. A 


So Very Nearly a GIFT 
You That You Will Be SURE 
Pomoecel these Pree-flowering,’ Hardy, 
», Fragrant ROSES or Superb GLADIOLUS! 


offer ever made to our subscribers — better 
much delight to 
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Yes, this is the most splendid 
previous 
accepted. 


even than our 
all who 


Select either § Fine Hardy Blooming Roses or 20 Superb 
If it is so hard to choose between these that you want both 


Think of your garden made beautiful by gorgeous roses—deep red ones, white beauties, pink 


free flowering ones, golden yellows, deep crimson profuse blooming ones 
with golden yellow, satin pinks and scarlet crimson climbers. 


They are ALL in this wonderful collection and you should 
have them all—you WILL have them all—unless you 
prefer the Gladiolus—but there is no reason why you should 
not have BOTH—as many sets of each as you may wish! 

Enjoy the Queen of Flowers throughout the summer. 
These hardy, ever blooming Roses will give you a mass of 
flowers every month of the entire season. In all sections 
they form large shapely bushes and bloom with almost 
unbroken succession from early spring until late frosts. 
All are vigorous, sturdy plants—all are sure bloom in any 
goad garden soil. 


We guarantee these roses to reach you in good growing 
condition. Directions for planting and care are enclosed 
with each collection, and we deliver them at the right time 
to set them out in your garden. The list of dates below 
shows about the time the roses will be sent, but this may 
vary a little according to weather. 


The gladiolus bulbs will be sent promptly after order is 
received, or with the roses if both roses and gladiolus are 
ordered. 


Offer to Every Reader 


For just one yearly subscription to WOMAN’S WORLD at 35c¢ 
and 15c¢ extra, we will deliver to you this entire collection of $ hardy 
ever-blooming roses, shipping charges prepaid, or the entire collection 
of 20 flowering gladiolus bulbs. For two yearly subscriptions at 
35sc each and 30c extra we will deliver BOTH collections. Old 
subscribers may take advantage of this offer to extend their 
subscription. Both new and old subscribers may order as many sets 
of roses and gladiolus as they please, sending the regular subscription, 
35c, and rsc extra for each set. This is WOMAN’S WORLD’S best 
offer! You save your garden and flower money, you obtain the 
greatest pleasure that flowers can give. Take advantage of it. Send 
your subscription to 


Woman's World Magazine Co., Inc. 


107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Dates to Plant Roses 


The Roses will be sent you at the right time for planting in your garden 


Latitude of Texas, California, Florida February 1 


Latitude of Arizona, Oklahoma, South Carolina March 1 
Latitude of Washington, Tennessee, Virginia March 15 
Latitude of Nevada, Kansas, Missouri April 1 
Latitude of Iowa, Ohio, West Virginia ort 15 


Latitude of Montana, Mic ag New York and all the N ew 
England States Beh May tI 


Plant the Roses we offer and you can cut from your own bushes an abundance 
of beautiful, fragrant blossoms this summer. 


, creamy whites shaded 


20-—Stately Gladiolus—20 
Large Flowering Bulbs 


All Will Bloom This Season 


Gladiolus are among the most popular summer 
flowering bulbs, either in the garden or as a cut flower. 
Nothing in our estimation can approach their beauty, 
grace and decorative qualitites. Such delightful 
improvements have been made in recent years in the 
size and beauty of this stately flower, that many who 
remember the old gladiolus are amazed at the great 
beauty of form and exquisite coloring of the new 
sorts. The assortment we offer you has been care- 
fully selected from hundreds of the best varieties and 
contains those which produce flowers of the largest 
size, greatest perfection and a wide range of bright, 
rich colors combined with unusual markings. 


Gladiolus can be used in various ways. Planted in 
a mass it gives a richness of color not equaled by any 
other flower. Planted in front of hardy shrubs as a 
border, the beautiful colors are intensified by the 
foliage as.a background. They require only the most 
simple culture, as they thrive and bloom in any good 
garden soil. When planting, select a sunny location 
if possible, placing the bulbs from four to six inches 
apart and about three inches deep. Best results are 
obtained if they are cultivated occasionally just as 
soon as they show their heads above the ground. 


No such offer has ever been made before and it has 
been prepared especially with the view of providing 
our readers with a typical collection of the wonderful 
modern gladiolus. 
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| Philipsborn, Dept. 207, Van Buren & Peoria Sts., Chicago - 
| Please send color Style Book FREE 
i | 
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See the Re in styles for Spring eee in 
actual colors, in our exquisite 236- waES catalog 
ae ours FREE ae coupon or eas card 


SS 13-1176 
i op: u a 98 
$ /e $ 
ress 
38 
Price Prepaid A 
Prepaid 
1J-1176. A stylish © Col As 
model —a wonderful ° i Of Os 
z value. Full skirt. Navy blue, 
Chic waist. ‘Billie _/ 6) greens 
pean A ct i brown or 


black. 


Lovely eA 


is just one of the 
10,000 really 
wonderful bar- 
gains in wear- 

ing apparel of 
every de- 

scription— 
for Ladies, 
Misses and 
Children. 
Overa jf 
million ie 
women 
buy reg- fa 
ularly fs 

from 

Philips- 
born’s 
money 


saving 
cata- 
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Every pang ‘ 
Refunded 


on any garment that 
fails to please. Two 
Chicago National *-~ 
banks with 23 Z 
million dollars 
capital vouch 
for our 
guaran: 
tee. 


4 Samples 
: a ° of 
Philipsborn’s 


Money-Saving Bargains 

Waists 49c up; Skirts 98c up; 
Hats 49c up; Silk and Serge 

Dresses $2.98 up; Ladies’ Tailored 
Suits $4.98 up; Wash Dresses 98c up; 
Ladies’ Coats $1.98 up; Shoes 98c up; 
uslin Underwear 17c up; Boys’ 
Clothing 49c up. 


We Pay All Delivery Charges 
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ne'OuterGarment: House 
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1 Work for the Needlewoman |! 
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This department shows Woman’s World subscribers the very newest 
styles of needlework and enables them to purchase materials of good 
quality, with the designs stamped ready for working, at prices in many 


instances considerably lower than they can be obtained elsewhere. 


The 


transfer patterns are sold for Ten Cents each, except when otherwise noted. 


No. 642—Ladies’ Dressing Jacket, of fine lawn, embroidered 
with heavy- white colton. Stamped lawn, - $1.00. 
Cotton, 25 cents. Transfer pattern, 15 cents. 


T IS VERY nice to have one’s dressing table and toilet 
belongings marked with some design that may be re- 
peated in some of the room decorations. On the Night- 
dress Case, No. 644, is a floral and bow-knot design 
worked in cross-stitch that may be adapted to several other 
pieces—a dresser-scarf or couch-pillow for example. The 
bow-knots and ribbons festoon, an initial is worked with 
blue, the roses with pink, the lighter shade on the outer 
edge of each rose and a few stitches in the center with a 
deeper shade. The leaves and stem are light green. The 
envelope-shape case is 18 inches wide, the turned-over flap, 
12 inches deep, is hemmed and the remaining length of 
the goods is sewed together at the sides to form the bag. 


No. 644—Nightdress Case, of fine quality Trish poplin, with 


cross-stitch embroidery. Stamped poplin, 50 cents. Col- 
ored cottons, 25 cents. Transfer pattern, 10 cents. 


FoR THE table in the living-room or for the dining- 

table in the between-meal-time, a cover of tan 
linen worked in some conventional design in harmonizing 
colors is both serviceable and attractive. Table Cover, 
No. 641, is a good example. The continuous band design 
around it is worked in two rows of outline stitch with 
forest-green mercerized thread. If it is preferred to have 
the band more solid, fill in between these lines either with 
short running stitches or cross-stitch (the same stitch that 
is called flannel-stitch when it is worked to hold open the 
seams of the infant’s flannel shirts or petticoats). In the 


squares, two of the figures are worked with purple, and two ‘ 


with dull pink. The little group of overlapping squares is 
yellow, as is also the middle dot of the groups of five near 
the running band. The remaining four dots are green. 
Torchon lace in the tan linen color, can be supplied for 
edging the cover, but some very simple crochet edge 
makes a most appropriate finish. Crochet cotton can be 
supplied for fifteen cents a ball, which is enough to go 
around the cover. Turn a narrow hem, and sew or baste 
it, then over it work a row of single crochet stitches with 
five chains between groups of stitches. This is the sim- 
plest finish and in coarse thread makesa very nice picot edge. 


2 IS CHARACTERISTIC of French needleeraft that a quickly 
worked design is so arranged that it gives the impression of a 
most elaborate piece of work. This is true of the dressing-jacket, 
No. 642, where heavy white embroidery cotton is used for the 
well-spaced design. The back is quite as pretty as the front, 
though there is less of the work. It differs from the front only in 
the making of the six and seven petalled blossoms. On the front 
they are solid (satin stitch over the padded outline), while on the 
back and sleeves, they are worked as open eyelets. This is quite 
optional with the needlewoman, but it gives pleasing variety to 
the design. The jacket and sleeves are cut in one, kimono fashion, 
so there is only the seam at each side to sew up, and it is rather 
nice to sew it by hand. Of course this seam must be finished 
before the scalloped edge is button-holed. The design, however, 
should be embroidered while stamped material is in the flat piece. 
Jacket is supplied stamped on an excellent quality of white lawn. 


"THE CORSET BAG, No. 643, is 

worked in cross-stitch with a design 
which corresponds to that of the 
night-dress case, though in different 
size and proportion to make it 
fit the bag. The floral initial is a 
part of the design on both, and any 
initial may be ordered with stamped 
material. These letters are five inches 
high, and the complete alphabet, with- 
out the festoon design, can be supplied 
as aseparate pattern. It is cross-stitch 
floral alphabet transfer No. 645. These 
large letters are suitable for marking 
blankets or similar things where no 
more decorative work is needed. The 
price of the transfer pattern of the 
alphabet is ten cents. A transfer pat- 
tern of the festoon designs in the size 
of the carpet bag, or of the night-dress 
case, if that is preferred, but without 
the initial, can be supplied for 10 cents. 
These will be suitable also for the ends 
of a dresser scarf. On a couch-pillow, 
the initial may be omitted or not, as 
individual taste dictates. A guide to 


No. 643 — Corset 
Bag, of fine quality 
white Irish poplin, 
with cross-stitch em- 


broidery. Stamped the placing of colors accompanies each 
poplin, 40 cents; pattern or stamped piece. As _ cross- 
colored cottons, 25 stitch is very simple the bag may 
cents. Transfer pat- be completed in a short time. 


tern of festoon, 10c. 
Transfer pattern of 
the floral alphabet, 
No. 645, 10 cents. 


No. 641—Round Table Cover, 32x32 inches. 
in colored cottons, worked on tan color linen. Stamped linen, - 
65 cents. Cottons, 40 cents. Lace for edge, 55 cents. Cro- 
chet cotton, 15 cents per ball. Transfer design, 15 cents. ,. 


Conventional design 
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What the Latest Fashions Show 


Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 
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Woman’s World Catalogue of Fashions 
for Spring, 1916, is now ready. 
Price, Ten Cents. 


ISSES’ 


DRESS. 
simple, this dress has a plain blouse, with scal- 


No. 7495—Charming and 
loped edges at the closing. The shoulder is 

very low with plain, full length sleeve attached to it. 
The six-gore skirt has panel front and back with a plait 
extension at the outer edges from the knee down. 
The dress pattern, No. 7495, is cut in sizes 18 to 20 
years. Medium size requires 3% yards 54-inch goods, 
with 1% yards 24-inch contrasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7496—This charming frock 
has a side front closing for waist and skirt, and a tuck 
at the opposite side of the waist to produce a wide 
panel front. The skirt has four gores. There is a re- 
versed pla:t in the center back and a small plaiting 
below the knee at the overlapping edge of the front gore. 

The dress pattern, No. 7496, is in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 434 yards 44-inch 
goods and % yard 27-inch contrasting goods. Price, 10c. 
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LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7523—This waist has the 
surplice arrangement both front and back, with lace 
to fill in at the neck. The sleeves and side bodies are 
cut in one piece. Three-gore skirt is full around the waist 
and measures 3 yards at the lower edge in medium size. 

The dress pattern, No. 7523. is in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 5 yards 40-inch 
goods, % yard 9-inch lace for shield, 14 yards edging and 
3% yards ribbon for sash. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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Serviceable One-Piece Garments 


season are very plain and good fitting. The dress waist 
is made on this foundation and finished with trimming. 
The fronts of the waist may be turned back and a vestee of 
a contrasting color and material inserted to which is attached 
a collar of lace or embroidery. Sometimes wide lace is 


Shee FOUNDATION patterns for most of the waists this 


frilled down the opening in front and made into little puff 
sleeves at the wrist. 


Woman’s World Patterns 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7028—This smart costume has a 
fancy tab arrangement at the upper part of the front closing 
and there is a high, turnover collar at the sides and back of the 
neck, which is open in front. The sleeves are full length and 
are in one piece. The skirt has three gores. It is slightly 
gathered across the back, but is neatly fitted in front where the 
gores have a curved outline from waist to knee. 

The dress pattern, No. 7028, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 


bust measure. Medium size requires 3% yards of 44-inch 
goods, with 34 yard of 27-inch trimming material. Price, 10c. 


The one-piece dress has proved so practical that separate 
waists and skirts, are often put together for convenience. 
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To the Woman 
who is proud of 


her laundry work 
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Nae DOUBT you 
think it neces- 
sary to rub and boil 
clothes to make them 
sweet and clean. A 


million women, as 
& particular as you, 
\ used to think so too. 
) Now they know there is 
Y one other way to secure the 
Y, ; 
K same results without the 
N old-fashioned drudgery. 
N 
N They tried P. AND G.— 


The White Naphtha 
Soap. 


If you would try P. AND G, 
—The White Naphtha 
Soap you too would find 
that without your doing 
any hard rubbing or boil- 
ing it washes clothes as 
sweet and clean as you want 
them. 


P.anD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap is made 
to satisfy women who 
would not think of using 
a labor-saving soap unless 
its standard of work were 
as high as theirs. 


So long as this White 
Naphtha Soap saves 
time and labor without any 
sacrifice in the quality of 
work should not you use 
it for washing clothes and 
for all general cleaning? 
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The Woman’s World Catalogue of Fashions for 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7506—This effective dress shows a 
blouse, plain except for the wide collar and the applied box 
plait which extends down the entire front of the costume. 

The dress pattern, No. 7506, is cut in sizes 8 to 10 years. 
Medium size requires 21% yards of 44-inch plain. material, 
1% yard of 36-inch plaid and 34 yard of ribbon. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7425—This excellent example of 
the popular one-piece dress has a plain blouse with diagonal 
closing. The skirt has four gores, with side front closing. It 
flares at the lower edge to a width of 21% yards in the medium. 

The dress pattern, No. 7425, is cut in sizes 34 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 37 yards of 45-inch 
material, with 1 4% yards of 23-inch silk to trim. Price, 10 cents. 
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PATTERN ORDER 
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To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


CHILD’S DRESS. No. 7498—The sacque cut is used in 
this simple frock. It has a short tuck from shoulder to waist 
both front and back and the closing is in the center front. A 
wide collar trims the neck and band cuffs finish the sleeves. 

The dress pattern, No. 7498, is cut in sizes 2 to 8 years. 
Medium size requires 214 yards of 44-inch material, with % 
yard of 27-inch contrasting goods to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ APRON. No. 7009—This practical apron has a 
bib which is practically a waist as it covers the entire bodice. 
The back is cut in one with the front and has a V-shaped open- 
ing to the waistline. 

The pattern No. 7009 is in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 434 yards 36-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


BOYS’ SHIRTWAIST SUIT. No. 7020—This favorite 
combination shows a plain shirt with front closing. The 
trousers are made with a fly in front and have the bloomer 
finish at the knee. 

The suit pattern, No. 7020, is in sizes 4 to 12 years. Medium 
size requires for waist, 2 yards of 32-inch material; for the 
trousers, 34 yard of goods 54-inch in width. Price, 10 cents. 


CHILD’S APRON. No. 7399—This dainty apron is in two 
pieces, joined by side seams and fastened at the shoulders. 
The pattern, No. 7399, is in sizes 4 to 12 years. Medium size 
requires 11% yards of 27 or 36-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 


Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. - 


And Two Simple Suits for Boys 


Smart—Reliable—Ten Cents 


ADIES’ APRON. No. 7395—This apron is a real cover- 
L all. It has the princess cut with shaped panel front and 
fitted back, with closing in the center. The side bodies 
are joined to front and back by seams which extend from 
shoulder to hem, the plain sleeves are full length, and there is a 
serviceable pocket at the side. The cap, for which a pattern is 
included, is gathered near the front trimming band. 
The apron pattern, No. 7395, is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. To make the medium size will require 5 
yards of material 36 inches in width. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS. No. 7026—In this stylish gar- 
ment, the fronts and the back are in one piece from shoulder to 
hem. The,.closing occupies the center of the front and a box 
plait is arranged in the center of the back, to take up the 
material at the waistline. The belt extends from the box plait 
almost to the center of the front. The lower edge of the dress 
measures 2 yards in the medium. 

The pattern, No. 7026, is in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 3% yards of 44-inch material, with 
54 yard of 27-inch contrasting goods to trim. Price, 10 cents. 
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WOMEAMAKG 
For white 
enamel beds — 


DIDN’T know how soiled 

the enamel really was un- 
til I saw how white Bon Ami 
made it! 
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If you try to clean enamel 
with just a wet rag, you will 
find that you are smearing 
the grime around from place 
to place on the enamel 
and lifting off only a little of 
it on your cloth. 
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But there is an absorbent, 
crumbly mineral in Bon Ami 
that grips the grime and 
loosens it all. Then you let 
the soap dry on the enamel 
for a moment and a soft cloth 
gathers up the dried soap and 
dirt together—and presto! it 
is a gleaming new bedstead! 
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274 \ Bon Ami won’t scratch the 
3 \N enamel. It is the only min- 
> \ eral cleaner that is safe to use 


on enamel beds, or enamel 
bath tubs and wash basins. 


Some folks think Bon Ami 
is only for windows and mir- 
rors, but I have found it to be 
great for bath rooms, paint, 
kitchen utensils, metals and 
white shoes. 


Spring, 1916, is Now Ready—Price, 10 Cents 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7524—The jacket blouse is used in 
this little frock. It closes in front and has a flat collar and 
small revers. Under this jacket blouse is the sleeveless waist 
with high collar attached, clesing in the back. Attached to the 
lower edge of this waist is the three-gore skirt which is gathered 
at the top. 

The dress pattern, No. 7524, is cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Medium size requires 1 3% yards of 44-inch plain serge and 1% 
yards of plaid material 36 inches in width. Price, 10 cents. 


BOYS’ BLOUSE SUIT. No. 7500—A fine suit for school or 
playtime is shown in this design. It has a double-breasted 
blouse, with turnover collar.’ Trousers are of bloomer pattern. 

The suit pattern, No. 7500, is in sizes 4 to 12 years. Medium 
size requires 2 yards of 54-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7497—This simple frock will prove 
excellent for school wear. It has a side front closing, and wide, 
pointed collar. A belt marks the waistline. In order to give 


Have you tried Bon Ami in 
the powder form? I keep 
both kinds of Bon Ami in 
the house. 


Made in both cake 
and powder form 


YY 
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the needed fulness in the skirts both front and back have a 
small extension of material at the side seams. 
The dress pattern, No. 7497, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. 


LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS OR APRON. No. 7264—Made 
as a dress this apron may none the less be worn over the frock. 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 
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The fitted princess cut is used, with seams from shoulder to Medium size requires 3 yards of 44-inch material, with 4 yard “H t 
hem where side bodies are joined to front and back. of contrasting goods 27 inches in width to trim. Price, 10 cents. E asn 
The pattern, No. 7264, is in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. scratched 
Medium size requires 334 yards of 44-inch material, with %#—"—"—"—»— PATTERN ORDER —2—2—u—«—p \ 
3%% yard of contrasting goods 27 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. ’ , 
! Woman’s World Magazine Co., Inc. . 
GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7034—The distinctive feature of this | | \ 
pretty overblouse dress is the side body cut in one with the | No J|sIzE CN CIOS ese for Patterns | . 
- long sleeve and joined to the front and back of the dress, which H Name j \ 
is divided into waist and skirt at the waistline. The over- | Pe OP ko cet eee eE \ 
blouse is very open at the sides and is cut in V-shape at the | Town bil \ : 
neck. . 7 ‘- 
The pattern, No. 7034, is in sizes 6 to 14 years. Medium size | State eens i ee oe es oo | 
requires for waist and skirt, 2% yards 44-inch goods; for over- | St..No,or RED a eae : | 
blouse, collar and cuffs, 15% yards 36-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. — q«—m—w 1 tt i) 1 91 8 tO 


Wife Yo MR Se we acts aes 
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To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 
Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


BUY DIRECT 


I FROM THE MANUFACTURER | 
Hand save from#5 to?10} 


BE CURIOUS! Send for our 
beautifully colored catalogue of 
garments photographed on Live 
Figures. It’s free! 
We sell COATS, SUITS and DRESSES 
at WHOLESALE PRICES, plus a 
small amount for handling single sales. 
You can buy the same exclusive styles, 
moderately priced, that we sell the 
critical New York women in our Fifth 
Avenue salesrooms. 


No. 500—Exclusive Spring suit of all 
woo! Poplin; all colors; trimmed with 
fine silk Bengaline; lined with guaranteed silk Peau de 
Cygne. Novelty skirt may be had with 16 75 
or without semi-tunic in back. Price . e 
No, 1000—Novelty black and white Wool Check Coat 
featuring the new full flare effect; converti- 6 75 
ble collor; velvet bands; all sizes. Price e 

Be We will ship your size upon receipt of a postal money 
| order. State color wanted. We prepay all mail or ex- 
: press charges—and refund your money if not satisfied. 
4 


Other styles in Suits, $10.50 up. 
Coats. $5 


asl 


00 up. Dresses, $5.00 up. 
MATT T 1 
VLE. OF 


De® 
INCORPORATED 


307 Fifth Ave., New York 


> : H.R 
MBE 


Address Dept. G-2 
for free catalogue, 


DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWER? 


How does she keep her complexion so adorably 
smooth and velvety—so free from blemish? The 
answer is known to millions of constant enthusiastic 
users of LABLACHE, the 
dainty, invisible, adhering 
and delicately perfumed 
face powder for dis- 
criminating women. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
ferous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 49 LON 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. Dp, 
£y 


\JAPSILK 


comes in White and Ecru — sizes, 

oS , 3,5, 10, 15,20,30,40,50,60,70,80, 

@ x si 100; also in all leading colors — sizes, 

ps = 6, 30.and 50. Crochet Book contains many or- 

iginal ideas in Crocheting, Tatting and Embroidery. Also list of 
26 free premiums. Send today, 

ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


COLLINGBOURNE MILLS 


a We will send free starch finished Linene & 


collar s0 you can prove comfort and 


economy. Write on postal size and § 
style, high or low. k 
Reversible Collar Co., Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 


Pretty. Waists and Skirts 


Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7504—This 
pattern is in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust. 
Medium size requires 24 yards 36-inch, 
¥ yard 27-inch contrasting goods. 


ADIES’ SHIRTWAIST. No.£7520— 
This pattern is in sizes 34 to 42 in. 
bust measure. Medium size will re- 


quire 2%¢ yards of 36-inch goods. 10c. 10c. 
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IA DALES pon 
WAIST. No. 7001—This 
waist is dainty, made of 
dark silk with white collar 
and cuffs. The pattern is 
in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Medium 
size requires 234 yards of 
36-inch material. with 3% 
yard of 27-inch contrast- 
ing goods. Price, 10 cents. 


s 


LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 7018—This 
circular skirt pattern is cut in sizes 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. Medium size 
requires for the two-piece skirt, 24% 
yards of 54-inch material. Price, 10c. 


No. 7505—This 


LADIES’ 
two-gore skirt pattern is in sizes 22 to 32 


SKIRT. 


Medium size requires 2 5 
Price, 10 cents. 


inches waist. 
yards 50-inch material. 


LADIES’ THREE-GORE SKIRT. 
No. 7521—This pattern is in sizes 22 to 
32 inches waist. Medium size requires 
25 yards of 50-inch goods. Price, 10c. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7098—The 
pattern for this neat tailored waist comes 
in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 134 yards of 
LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 7324—This material 40 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 
pattern, in sizes 22 to 34 inches waist, re- 
quires 2 4 yards 54-inch goods. Price, 10c. LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST. No. 7432 
—Pattern for this pretty waist isin sizes 
34 to 46 inches bust measure, Medium 
size requires 2 yards of 36-inch, with 


144 yard contrasting goods. Price, 10c. 


LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 7369—This 
pattern in sizes 22 to 32 in. waist measure, 
requires 2 54 yds 44-in. goods. Price, 10c. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address, 
enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. 


Use every night 


ff i : rs 
BRINGS 
BEAUTY 
3 while you sleep 
From New York City to the silliest Canht, 
women are writing us how Pompeian Néght 


Cream (when used nightly) soothes, softens and 
beautifies red, chapped faces and hands. 


Winds, cold weather or approaching age 
dry up the protective oils of the skin. Thus 
beauty and comfort are stolen from the face 
and hands. But Pompeian Night Cream re- 
plenishes the skin, soothes and beautifies 
while you sleep. For kiddies’ cracked hands, too. 


Of course you use some toilet cream. Every 
lady does. But why not use a cream with a 
national reputation? It is astonishing how 
some women will use any cream with no repu- 
tation when for only 25c they can get a tube of 
Pompeian Night Cream, made by the experi- 
enced makers of Pompeian Massage Cream, 


We experimented 7 years before 
we offered Pompeian Night Cream 
for sale. In one year it has won en- 
thusiastic users in nearly every city 
and town in the country, ; 


So smooth, so white and so exqui- 
sitely fragrant! Not too dry; not: 
too oily. Just right. Use at any 
time, but get the habit of nightly use. 


At the stores; tubes 25c, jars.35c & 75c. 


° and booklet, ‘‘How to Get 
Trial Jar Real Beauty Sleep,"’ sent 


for 4 cents in stamps. 
causes loss of hair. 


DANDRUFF sont wait until too 


late. Use Pompeian HAIR Massage. It 
removes dandruff, stops scalp itching, saves 
the hair, and makes it healthy and beauti- 
ful. A clear, amber liquid. Can't discolor 
the hair. Not oily. Delightful to use. At 
the stores, 25c, 50c and §1 per bottle. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 154 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 
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YOUR GUARANTEE 


|of fair dealing when you trade with 


any WOMAN’S WORLD advertiser 


WE absolutely guarantee the advertisements in 
*¥ WoMAN’S WorRLpD and recommend every adver- 
liser to you. If we should ever make a mistake 
and recommend an advertiser who does not treat 
you honestly and well, you can have 


your money back from us 


if you are a subscriber for and mentioned 
Woman’s WorxLp when you wrote for or bought 
the goods. 

Any claim on this guarantee must be made to 
us within 60 days from the time the advertise- 
ment was published in Woman’s WoRLpD. 


General Manager Woman’s World. 


WA 


14x12x9 Ft. Send today: 
for free Wall Paper Book 
showing 101 beautiful wall paper 
patterns and their exact colors. 
Prices upon the back of each sample. 
Not until you get Montgomery 
Ward & Company’s big inch-thick special 
book of wall paper samples can you realize 
how inexpensive and at the same time how 
beautiful our wall decorations are. 
Prices are far below what 
you expect. Write today 
for our 


\\ Big Free Book 


of samples. Convince 
yourself that Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. 
is the place to buy 
wall paper—paints. 


MonkjomesjUind ee 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
Ft. Worth Portland 


Write to the house most convenient. 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


In Your Home. Write today for our booklet. It tells_ 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced pupils. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 35 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 


BETTER THAN 
A MUSTARD 
PLASTER 


For colds in the chest or sore throats, for 
rheumatism or gout, for stiffness, sprains 


and cramps, use 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Capsicum 


Petroleum Jelly 


Put up in sanitary, convenient tin tubes. 
drug and department stores every where. 


Illustrated booklet all different 
““VASELINE"’ Preparations mailed free on re- 
quest, together with ‘‘VASELINE" Poster Stamps. 


At 


describing 


. iy 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 


43 State Street NEW YORK 


for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the isrresting, and 
often fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

Itisasimple, safe, effectiveand drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysmsof Whoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at oncé. 

It is a Joon to sufferers from asthma. s : 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles andis a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. - 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 36 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for descriptive booklet. 


For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic ThroatTablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elmbark, licorice, sugar andCresolene. They 
can’t harm you. f your druggist or from us 10c. in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortland St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Get What KEEP YOUR MONEY — get what you 
You Want = want without spending a cent. Set your 
WITHOUT heart on anything you desire and 
MONEY !! FORGET THE COST! 


Twenty thousand women right now are getting the 
things they want by using our FREE Premium Catalog. 
Are you missing the opportunity of satisfying your 
desires in thiseasy but certain way? Are you doing with- 
out things you want because you think they take money? 


Write today for our FREE Premium Catalog. Any 
woman anywhere—any bright boy or girl—by pleasantly 
chatting with friends about Woman’s WorLpD can save 
money, can make money, can get anything desired. 
BARGAINS! mium Catalog Offers—they require no 

money at all! Write and see. Get the 
things you want or need—get them WITHOUT MONEY. 
Send a post card or letter at once. Just ask for Premium 


Catalog No. 18. Address WOMAN’S WORLD, 
107 S. Clinton Street, Chicago. 


New Feather Beds Only $5.40 


6 pound Feather Pillows $1.00 per pair. New, Clean, 
Odorless, Sanitary and Dustless Feathers. Best Ticking. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalog and our wonderful 
FREE OFFER. Agents wanted. 

SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Desk 102, Greensboro, N.C. 


FRIENDSHIP LINK RING --- ONLY 


eee Silver or Rolled Gold 1 8 


For everybody who sends for our Pre- 


today, FRIENDSHIP JEWELRY CO, 
size onal ibers St., Dept. 12L New York 


For Comfort and Utility 


Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


ADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE. 
is No. 7032—This charming garment 

has a tuck at each shoulder in 
front, leaving a panel in which the closing 
is arranged. In the back the tucks are 
full length and leave a small central panel. 
The pattern is in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 2 34 
yards of 36-inch goods, with 5% yard of 
27-inch lawn to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


MISSES’ ENVELOPE CHEMISE 
AND DRAWERS. No. 7129—This 
garment is simply a chemise with a tab 
extending from the back to the front 
where it is buttoned. The pattern is 
in sizes 14 to 18 years. Medium size 
requires 154 yards of 45-inch material, 


with 5 34 yards edging, 1 44 yards beading © 


and 1 yard of ribbon. Price, 10 cents. 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ NIGHT- 
GOWN. No. 7363—The pattern of this 
nightgown is in sizes from 32 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 4 14 
yards of 45-inch material, with 1 4% yards 


\ 
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LADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE. 
No. 7019—This dainty little sacque is 


entirely plain except for the embroidery 
and scalloping which trim the edges. 
The wide collar flnishes an open neck and 
the sleeves end just below the elbow. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. To make the garment 
in medium size requires 25< yards of 
material 36 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


ra; 
\ 


LADIES’ NEGLIGEE. No. 7178— 
This garment may serve as a wrapper or 
house gown, made of soft fabrics like 


challie or cashmere. The pattern is in 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Me- 
dium size requires 4% yards of 36-inch 
material, with 33¢ yards of silk cord 
for the trimming. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ ONE-PIECE CIRCULAR 
OPEN DRAWERS. No. 7087—The pat- 
tern of these very comfortable drawers 
is in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires 1%4 yards. of 
45-inch material, with 4 yards of edging 


of edging. Price of pattern, 10 cents. and 2%4 yards insertion. Price, 10 cents. 
Op tt mn nt at 0 tt tne OR 
Send Ten Cents for Woman’s World Cata- { 
logue of Fashions for Spring, 1916, containing | 
nearly four hundred styles for all the family | 
| 
op 1 1 G00 Gono 1 ty tt tt ts 19s ao 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


Address, 


enclosing pricc, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


What Fels-Naptha 
Did for Five Women 


Mrs. Wideawake 
used to have a woman 
Or 


We every week to help 

with her washing. 
Then she started to 
use Fels-Naptha Soap, 
found it did her wash- 
ing so quickly and 
easily that she didn’t 
need extra help. With 
the money she saved 
she was able to buy a vacuum cleaner. 


Mrs. Anxious 


was worn out and sick 
all the time. Start- 
ing with washday, 
everything went 
wrong and her work 
piled up. Now she uses 
Fels-Naptha Soap, 
starts her washing 
after breakfast, fin- 
ishes it long before 
noon, gets all her work done quickly 
and easily, and has time every day for 
rest and pleasure. 


Mrs. Youngmother 


worried over the ex- 
pense of the baby’s 
woolens. They shrunk 
and got hard after a 
few washings. But now 
they are as soft, white 
and woolly as when 
new, and last much 
longer because she 
washes them with Fels-Naptha Soap 
which does not shrink or harden them. 


Mrs. Muchpleased 


spilled some furniture 
oil on her new rug. 
She was afraid it 
would cost her a lot 
to have it cleaned, but 
a friend advised her 
to try Fels-Naptha 
Soap. She used it ac- 
cording to directions; 
every trace of grease 
came out of her rug, leaving it like new, 
and saving her the cost of professional 
cleaning. 


Mrs. Sensible 


finished her house- 
cleaning this year in 
less than half the 
time it used to take— 
washing curtains and 
all. She used Fels- 
Naptha Soap for all 
the soap-and-water 
workandwassurprised 
and delighted with the 
easy, quick way the work got done. 


The Reason? Fels-Naptha Soap really 
contains naptha and other wonderful cleansers, 
which stay in the soap until it comes in contact 
with water. Then the cleansers get busy on the 
dirt and make it disappear. Clothes soaked 
with Fels-Naptha do not need hard-rubbing— 
only a few light rubs and rinsing. It does ail 
your soap-and-water housework with less effort 
on your part and in much less time. 
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Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


WE GIVE THIS ROCKER Very Practical Designs 


Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


For Selling Only 20 Ten-Bar 
Boxes American Bath Soap 


ust fill out Coupon below, giving 
No Money Needed oy two satisfa cp references (busi- 
ness men of your town who know you) and we will send 
you this bea vutiful Rocker and 20 ten-bar packages of our 
popular American Bath Toilet Soap. If when you receive 
shipment, you find everything satisfactory, sell the Soap 
to your neighbor at 50c per 10-bar box—send the money 


teed. NoPay — 
_Unless Pleased 


CROFTS & REED CO., 


Reference 


Reference 


CHSOONESOENCOURGRCEROSORERORNSOCHROneRROEREES 
2 
A 


TEONUEGEERCOCCROOE CRED TC OOCOOCOCUSORCORCN COCO RECROCCCECOCORCERERSTOSCORSRGRDERO CROC AEROS EC OCECECOCUR DOSS CEROCEOCRECCOHORCUOCECCCEOCOUDCURECSUGCEODGESUSEOCReRuCET: 


to us within 30 days and keep the Rocker as your reward. 


pe Description of 
Rocker No. 90219 
= Strong, beautiful 
Satis- ; hardwood frame, finished Golden 
faction Oak; heavily padded back and 
spring seat upholstered with black 
Guaran- imitation leather; seat is 21 inches wide: arin- 


rests and front posts 4% 


Crofts & Reed Corckcics te 


Dept. C45, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me Rocker No. 90219 and 20 ten-bar boxes of your American Bath Toilet Soap. 
Toilet Soap at 50c per ten-bar box—send you §10.00 within 30 days, 


GIVE TWO BUSINESS RE FERE NCES: 


A Pure White Floating Soap 
for Bath and Laundry 


Soap Easy to Sell 


Mrs. Gehring of Kenosha, 
Wis., says: “I am_ pleased 
with Rocker and Soap was 
easy to sell. Your Premiums 
certainly are good.”’ 

Every housewife must have 
Toilet and Bath Soap, and 
when they see the ten-bar 
box of pure, white floating 
Soap which we offer for only 
50c, you will be able to make 
asale at nearly every home. 
Don’t miss this opportunity of se- 
curing a beautiful Rocker. 


Rocker; 


SOZ ZOVGON YOYZMH 


inches wide. 


I agree to sell this 
and keep the Rocker as my reward. 
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Made-to-fieasure 
~ Express Prepaid $4) 75 


Pants cut in the latest 
style. Made-to-your 
individual measure. Fit, worke 

manship and wear guaranteed. 

No Extra Charge 

for peg tops, no matter how 

extreme you. or a Aaa f 

good live hustler in 
Agents every town to take 
Wanted orders for our cele- 
brated made-to-measure clothes. 

Samples of all latest materials Freee 

6 We Pay Big Money 

y to our agents everywhere. Turn your 
spare time into cash by taking orders 
for ovr stylish clothes. Write today 

4 for beautiful FREE outfit. 

BEN THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 

Dent. 871 Chicago, I. 


LIGHT YOUR HOME 
LIKE DAY—COST 1c 


for 6 hours. Pure white 100 candle 
power light from common Kerosene. 


The BEACON BURNER 


fits your old lamp. Beats gas or 
electricity. Entirely new. | Eyery 
home interested. AGENTS MAKE 
MONEY. Men or women, quick, 
easy, sure. Write quick for selling 
plan, territory and trial offer. 


HOME SUPPLY CO., 53 Home Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Reduce Your Girth 


Without Starving, Drugging, Sweating or Acrobatics. 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL scxs 


When you see your fat Lad aor you 
will wish to purchase. Use it days 
nut our expense, Write pg Lan 


Auto-Masseur Co 14 West 87th Street, 
be 


Dept. 19, New York City 


The day of imperfect 


hearing is past. Science rivals nature in the mar- 
velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, “‘Intensitone’’ mode! 
—the world’s greatest hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur. Write today for our 16 days’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is the only scientific instrument for 


the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees 
of sound, every range of tone of the human ear. 


; re 
Write for Free Book i bal pean ce 
—— -—A 


deafness, Write for it today--learn all about 
our 15 days’ free trial offer and low direct 
laboratory price. If convenient to New York 
IFREE call for demonstration. 

MEARS EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 
‘Book Desk 3012, 45 W. 34th St,N.Y. 


Work at Home 


Weaving Rugs and Carpet 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


$4 a Day 
Easily Made 
We start men and women 
in a profitable business 
on a small investment | 
Write quick for prices, 
and Loom Book. | 
REED MFG. CO. 
Box 39, Springfield, Ohio 


and Hosiery 


Big Textile Mills want ambitious 
men and women everywhere to 
show latest dress fabrics, waists, 
skirts, underwear and hosiery. 400 pat 
terns, Easy sales. Values beat stores, 
# Earn Big Money. All or spare time. 


Pe Complete sample outfit starts you, 
Se St 


at our mills, or write 
—-_ cr 


Steadfast Mills.Dept. 25 Cohoes.N Y. 


EN’S AND BOYS’ NIGHT- 
M SHIRT. No. 7385— Muslin, 
sateen, and outing flannel may 
be used for this shirt, the pattern for 
which is cut in sizes 26 to 44 inches chest 


measure. Medium size requires 5 4 yards 
Price, 


of 32-inch material. 10 cents. 


\ 
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BOYS’ BLOUSE. No. 7376—This 
simple blouse may have the material 
gathered at the lower edge or left loose to 
be tucked into the trousers. The pat- 
tern is in sizes 4 to 14 years. Medium 
size will require 1% yards of material 
32 inches in width. Price, 


CHILD’S UNDERWAIST AND 
DRAWERS. No. 7348—These §gar- 
ments are comfortable and easy to make 
and put on. The pattern is in sizes from 
2 to 14 years. Medium size requires for 
waist, 7% yard 36-inch material, with 3 
yards of edging; for drawers, 1 yard 36- 
inch material, with 134 yards of edging 
and 1% yards insertion. Price, 10 cents. 


INFANTS’ SET. No. 7347 consists 
of one-piece garments, and the pattern is 
in onesize only. To make the garments 
will require: for dress, 2 yards of 36 or 
40-inch material, 4 34 yards of edging and 
33 4 yards of insertion. For petticoat: 


134 yards of 36-inch material, 114 yards © 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of chest. 


10 cents. | 


MEN’S NEGLIGEE SHIRT. No. 
7449—Shirts of this style are made up 
in madras, percale, gingham and flannel. 
The pattern is in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
chest measure. To make the shirt in 
medium size requires 34% yards of 36- 
inch material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


SSI, 


SS 
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of edging. For coat: 2 yaras of 44-inch 
material. For cap: *% yard of 18-inch 
or more, material. For sacque, 5 yard 
of 36-inch material, 3 34 yards of ribbon. 
For bib: 3% yard of 27-inch material with 
1% yards of edging. Price, 10 cents. 


BOYS’ NORFOLK SUIT. No. 7187 
—This natty suit has the single-breasted 
jacket with deep yoke in front and back. 
The trousers are made with a fly 
and have the bloomer finish at the knee. 
The suit pattern is cut in sizes 8 to 
14 years. Medium size will require 2 
yards of 54-inch material. Price, 10c. 


BOYS? 2K N| LG) Kr ERB OG KER 
TROUSERS. No. 7383—These are the 
trousers which all boys like and wear. 
They are to be made with or without 
fly and front closing and may have the 
knee edges gathered on an elastic or 
made with a legband. The pattern is in 
sizes 4 to 14 years. Medium size requires 
34 yard of 54-inch material. Price, 10c. 


Address, 


enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. 


For the Music Student 


(The Harmonic Minor Scale) 


Dr.won Liebich will gladly answer any questions, provided you 
enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope 


EFORE we can sing a song we 
B never heard before, we must look 
at several things and make sure 
that we understand them. An important 
detail to ascertain is whether the song is 
made up of the major scale or the minor 
scale. Musicians say ‘the song is in the 
major mode”’ when it is made up mostly 
or entirely of the major scale. They say 
“it is in the minor mode’”’ when it is 
made up mostly or entirely of the minor 
scale. In simple songs, the last and low- 
est note is always the key note of the 
scale of which the song is made. 
Remember that every key-signature 
stands for two scales—one major scale 
and one minor scale. Therefore it is im- 
portant that, before you start to sing a 
new song, you should look at the key- 
signature—the sharps or flats in front of 
the figures at the opening of every song. 


One sharp: G major or E minor 
Two sharps: D 4 AMIS $5 
hree = A a SM ile ig eect 
Kour~’*3 E < ae 
Bive sit B eS Cp totes 
Six ¥ ies, “Soe Oe EE 
Seven ‘* iy ss STATS eat '* 
One flat: F major or D minor 
Two flats: -Bb “ ae ey 
Three “‘ Eb “AKG: a 
Four “ pent“ ‘tak “¢ 
Five “* iDiree oaks bl eis 
Six : Gitiewy saab bag 
Seven “‘ Gh ins eA ees 


The Cadences 


HE CADENCES are the stopping 
places to denote the end of a music- 
phrase, and your most practical plan is 
to examine two or more chords at the end 
of a phrase, because these chords tell you 
about the scale. Take the last two 
chords of any well known folk song and 
you will find that one of them is made up 
of the 2nd, 4th, 5th and 7th scale notes 
and that the last chord is made up of the 
1st, 3rd and 5th scale notes. These notes 
may occur in any order. To illustrate: 
The last two chords of *“* America,’ when 
read upward, beginning with the lowest 
and ending with the highest note, con- 
sist of D, C, F#, A and G, B, D, :G.- In 
the G major scale, A is 2, C is 4, D is 5, 
and F# is 7; while G is 1, B is 3 and D is 
5. Therefore these chords contain the 
scale notes given above, when the song 
is printed, as it usually is, in G major. 
You will find that the last chords of 
“Old Black Joe’? are the same scale 
notes, namely, 5, 4, 7, 2 and 1, 3, 5, 1 of 
the D major scale. These chords, in any 
scale, are called the Dominant and Tonic. 
In the first of these, sometimes one of 
the notes may be left out and the 
lominant chord may consist of 5, 2, 5, 
DEOL Dx4 5, o or 5, 4, 7,.5 000, 4,0, 2. 
In the hymn “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee”’ the scale notes used are 5, 7, 5, 2 
for the Dominant and 1, 3, 5, 1 for the 
Tonic. Sometimes, though more rarely, 
the first of these two chords may be re- 
peated and then, the third scale note for 
a moment displaces the second scale note. 
This you find in the last two chords of 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” Another 
cadence is made by using these chords in 
reversed order, placing the Tonic first 
and the Dominant next. This is called 
by musicians a “ Half-Cadence”’ because 
through these chords a complete ending 
is not reached. They never occur at the 
end of asong. Or, any other chord may 
precede the Dominant. The easiest 
way to find the cadence is to examine 
measures 4,8,12,16,20,24. In the simplest 
songs these are ‘‘cadence measures.” 
Finally, any other chord may precede 
the Tonic. The most frequent cadence 
chords (apart from the Dominant and 
Tonic) are the ‘“Subdominant” and 
Tonic. The “Subdominant”’ consists of 
the 4th, 6th and 8th scale notes used 
in any order or combination. 
If you examine “My Old Kentucky 
Ilome”’ you find in the fourth measure 
the Dominant chord first. It consists of 


2nd, 5th and 7th scale notes. In measure 
12 this same chord recurs, therefore you 
have a ‘‘Half-Cadence” in both these 
measures. In measures 8, 16 and 24 you 
have the Tonic chord, preceded by the 
Dominant, thus: The last chord of 
measures 7,15 and 23 is the Dominant, 
while the first chord of measures 8, 16 
and 24 is the Tonic. Finally, the first 
chord of measure 20 is the Tonic and the 
last chord of measure 19 is the ‘‘Sub- 
dominant.”” The word “today” in 
the phrase “oh, weep no more today,” is 
accompanied by this cadence made of 
the Subdominant and Tonic chords. 
Musicians call it the ‘‘ Plagal’’cadence. 

Play these notes: A, B, C, D, E, F, 
Gs, A—the harmonic form of the A 
minor scale. Now, strike the keys A, 
C, E, first, one after the other, then all 
together. Next, sing the notes A, C, E, 
upward and also downward: E, C, A. 
Having done this several times, play and 
sing the notes A, C#, E in a similar man- 
ner and remember that A, C, E is the 
Tonic chord of the A minor scale, while 
A, C#, E is the Tonic chord of the A 
major scale. Play and sing in a similar 
way all the chords given below. 


Tonic Chords, Major and 


Major C, E,.G Minor A,. G, E 


G,.'B,.:D EB, |G; °B 
ey HUA ot B, a 1,4 He 
fe AS CEE 1 RE Ae CE 
peor, B “  C#, E, G# 
" 8B, D#, Fe “  G#, B, Ds 
“Fa, Ad, Ca “  D#, F#, At 
wa D>, SAD to bPs Lp, Ee 
NSA OR EE ost, Ab. C 
ea ENG; Bp : Cc, Eb, G 
mE Ob. 1,0 Ft = <G,' Bb, D 
sah An gk Bee a Bytes 


Easy and pretty popular songs made of 
the minor scale are these: ‘Charlie Is 
My Darling,’ a Scotch folk song; the 
original version of ‘‘Colleen Dhas”’ or 
“The Valley Lay Smiling; and ‘‘ Re- 
member the Glories of Brian the Brave.” 


SUMMER'S DIRGE. 


(An Old Icelandic Rune.) 


s=S= ES 4S ze! 
ag ee J se =te- =e 


Now the days are bleak and cold, 


zane TE pee a 
d—s5—\0 = i a 


All the flow-ers now are dead, 


lon 
(2-3 ee] 
d. 


Sleep-ing in theirsnow-y be 


The old Icelandic dirge is made up of 
the harmonic minor form of the A minor 
scale A, B: C; D) E, F,-G#;, A. - When 
harmonized, it uses three kinds of Ca- 
dence. Lines 1 and 3 call for the Plagal 
Cadence, the Subdominant chord fol- 
lowed by the Tonic chord. Line 2 calls 
for the Half-Cadence, the Tonic chord 
followed by the Dominant chord and the 
last line calls for the Full Cadence, also 
called the Authentic Cadence—the 
Dominant chord followed by the Tonic. 

It should be sung slowly and mourn- 
fully and the fourth line somewhat slower 
than lines 1, 2 or 3. Since it uses the 
harmonic form of the minor scale in a 
thoroughly characteristic 
makes a good exercise for singers who 
wish to know minor scale forms. 

“*Charlie is My Darling’’ uses the 
melodic form of the minor scale and the 
two Irish songs use the Aeolian form. 

RUDOLF VON LIEBICH. 


Look for the announcement that will be made in regard to this 
department tn the next issue. 


manner, it, 
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“THE COLD SNAP HASN'T 
BOTHERED US A BIT 


‘Our little Perrection Smoxetess Ort Heater has kept us per- 
fectly comfortable. We use it upstairs, downstairs, in any room 
where extra heat is needed. 


EEG DER cy Remap tc ra 


“It’s more than handy this cold weather; and in fall and spring, 
it saves us a lot because we don't have to burn coal or wood.” 


Clean—convenient. Ten hours of comfort froma gallonof kerosene. 


Chases chill from cold corners. 


In many styles and sizes at hardware, furniture, gen- 
eral and department stores—look for the Perfection 
Cozy Cat Poster. You'll know the heater by the 
Triangle Trademark... Send to Dept. P for free illus- 
trated booklet 


THE CLEVELAND Founpry Co. 


Makers of New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves 
7762 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Company, Ltd. 
Sarnia, Ontario 


Do you want the latest 
fad? Itis a fascinating 
game called ‘‘Going to 
Market.*’ Send 10 cents 
in coin or stamps. 


Highest Award 


at 
Panama-Pacifie 


Exposition 


PR-PUR-~DER 
PERFECTION 


RL 
\S x) 


For cleaning knives and 
forks, for washing dishes, 
pots and pans, add a table- 
spoonful of Gold Dust toa 
panful of hot water. 


Gold Dust does not mar nor scratch. Fol- 
low the simple directions on the package. 


ha 
DATA 


Uy), 


Gold Bust brightens house- 
wives’ lives, 
As it brightens forks and 
= knives. 


Fe and (tHE ic FAIRBANK company) 
packages The Busy Gleaner 
every- - 2 


where 4 


« ..- Famous: Singers’ Praise 


LUDEN’ S MENTHOL CANDY 


COUGH DROPS 


Let LUDEN’S guard your. voice 
—-keep nasal passages clear, 
and throat healthy.-No 

— narcotics; ~no° color- 

ing. Havemany uses. 


WM. H. LUDEN 
Manufacturing Confectioner 
READING, PA. 
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Reliable and Full of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 


wl _Made to bulld Now Business. A trial 
mie” will make youour permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION #edteh, 17 


Varieties, 
worth Isc; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; 
Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 
7 splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
worth l5c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, 
worth 25c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00, 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and re. 
ceive this valuable collection of seeds 
postpald, together with my bigin- 4 
structive, beautiful Seed and Plant 
Book, tells all about Buckbee’s 
‘*Full of Life’’ Seeds, Plants, etc. 


HW. BuckBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 61 Rockford, Dl. 


SEEDS GRAND TRIAL OFFER 
$2.50 Worth to Test only 10 cts. 
CXERREECERECEEEPESEEEEEEEES 
We will mail the following 25 Packets choicest 
Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 10c, 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 
BEET, Crosby's Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort. 
CABBAGE, Lightning Express, early, sure header. 
CABBACE, Danish Ball-head, best, solidest winter. 
CARROT, Perfect, Half-iong, best table sort. 
CELERY, Self-blanching, best, crispest. 
CUCUMBER, Family Favorite, fine for family use. 
LETTUCE, May King, tender, popular heads, 
MUSKMELON, Rocky Ford, best garden melon. 
WATERMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 lbs., 1000 bus. per acre, 
PARSLEY, Triple Curled, best, most ornamental, 
PARSNIP, Improved Guernsey, smooth, sweet. 
PEPPER, Crimson King, early, large, sure. 
RADISH, White Icicle, best, early, long, tender. 
TOMATO, Eartiana, best, extra early, smooth. 
TURNIP, Sweet German, large, sweet, keeps. 
ASTERS, Show mixed. PANSY, Ciant mixed. 
ALYSSUM, Little Gem. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts. 
COSMOS, Early Clant. POPPIES, Showy Sorts, 
KOCHIA, Grand foliage. ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 
MICNONETTE, Sweet. Catalog and 10c check free, 
DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 
O> 20 packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet Peas, 10 cts, 


? 
In Grandmother’s Time 
glorious, old-fashioned flower gar- 
dens were from Gregory’s popular 
seed co@ections. Since 1856 


have set the standard for choicest 
seeds of the best varieties. 


Our 60thYear in Business 
i To celebrate our 60th Anni- 
 versary we make the follow- 
ing exceptional offer: 

Large Packets For 
Aster, finest mixed;Phlox Cc 
Drummondi: Bachelor 
Button; Poppy, mixed ; Petunia, 
finest mixed; also garden blue- 
print with directions, postpaid. 
60th Anniversary Catalog FREE. 
A book full of real information about 
honest seeds and hon- 
est prices. Send for 
collection and catalog. 4 


9 §.3.H. Gregory & Son 
M4 131 ElmSt.,Marblehead,Mass, 


LAB 


poorest soil. Make beautiful 
borders. Have long stems 

and variety of colors. 
& Ideal for cutting. 


Are everybody’s favorite. ¥ 
Rich, striking colors. Bloom 5 

# early. Sure to please. i, : 

i We will d 2 pkts. Vg 

: For 10c of nasturtiums and 3 i 

4 pkts. of sweet peas. H 

FREE, 128-Page Catalog | 

yf) 


Offers strictly high-grade seeds, 
bulbs, etc., at fair prices. Gives 
cultural directions. Write today. 
Ss THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 

ZE>9 @ 427 High St. Columbus, Ohio 


Be 
cf 
frat 4 


Old-Fashioned HardyFlower Garden 10c 


For 10c in coin or stamps we will send seed of the six 


On Probation 


Continued from page 10 


she told Mrs. Melchers what Mrs. Royce 
had proposed. 

“And it isn’t,”? said Celia, with tears, 
“that I want to leave you, but I'll tell 
you what I haven’t admitted out loud 
till now. I love Harold, and I don’t dare 
risk offending his mother.” 

Mrs. Melchers’ plump, kind face wore 
a hurt expression, but she said, bravely: 
*‘T understand, dearie, and I say it’s all 
right. I ain’t afraid you'll ever change 
toward me.” 

“Indeed I won't,” sobbed Celia. 

Her tears were scarcely dry, when 
there came aring at the door. She ran to 
open it, expecting to see Harold, but her 
caller was Henry Carney. He came in, 
diffidently, and her quick intuition told 
her that he was not only ill at ease, but 
that he had something he was determined 
to say to her. Celia had no more than 
her share of conceit, but she knew that 
Henry cared for her, and she was afraid 
he wanted to tell her so. She talked on 
ceaselessly, determined to give him no 
opportunity. But at last he broke des- 
perately into her flow of talk. 


6é¢( ‘ELIA, I’ve got to tell you some- 

thing,’’ he said; “‘it’s none of my 
business, but I can’t stand the way peo- 
ple are talking.” 

Celia stared at him. 

“Henry, what do you mean?” 

“People say that you walk off from 
church by yourself, and that Harold 
Royce sneaks after you, and joins you. 
You know the way gossip gets around.” 

Slowly Celia’s face crimsoned. 

““You’ve kept yourself to yourself so 
people in this town don’t know you,” 
Henry said. “If they did, they’d know 
anyone ought to be proud to be seen with 
you. Ifit’s true, Celia, why you oughtn’t 
to let him sneak around as if he was 
ashamed to have his friends see him with 
you. You haven’t any brother to tell 
you these things, else I shouldn’t have 
interfered.” . 

Celia was furiously angry, at people, 
at Henry, at herself, at anyone but Har- 
old. As soon as she could control her 
voice, she said: ‘‘ You are very kind, 
Henry. But people are mistaken. It— 
il was just an accident that Harold didn’t 
join me before everybody. His mother 
and I are friends and—and things will be 
different now.” 

Henry’s face lightened, and Celia 
almost wished that she cared for him. 
Here was a man who put her happiness 
before his own. 

On Sunday evening she did not go to 
church. But she laid a fire in the living- 
room. If Harold called on her, she would 
go to live with Mrs. Willis. If he did not, 
she would never see him again. And 
when she heard his quick steps on the 
porch, she knew how desperately she had 
longed to have him come. 

Celia always looked back on the next 
few weeks as the hardest of her life. On 
Saturday she had changed to her new 
boarding-place, and had learned, to her 
dismay, that it cost so much that she 
would be unable to save anything out of 
her weekly salary. On Sunday she had 
gone to church. Harold had joined her 
before she had reached the door, and she 
could hear the rustle of amazement and 


where no one knew of her humiliation. 
She realized that Mrs. Royce was put- 
ling her to many harsh tests. She was 
testing her against girls who had had 
every advantage that money and envi- 
ronment could give, and doing this be- 
fore Harold. More than that, she was 
importing brilliant guests from neighbor- 
ing cities, so as to give her son every 
opportunity to see that he was throwing 
himself away on Celia. She was clever; 
she deceived Harold, but not Celia. 


HE SITUATION dragged on till 

spring time, and still Harold had not 
spoken. One Sunday morning he and 
Celia were walking along a country road. 
She had on a new dress and a new hat 
which had cost more than she could 
afford. She was pretty and sweet—and 
Harold was gloomy. When she asked 
him what was the matter, he said that 
his mother was offended because Celia 
insisted on letting Mrs. Melchers come 
to see her. His mother thought Mrs. 
Melchers was below Celia’s class. 

Celia stood stock still. 

“Harold,” she said; “please leave me 
now. I want to be alone and think.” 

Her face, angry and hard, as he had 
never seen it, amazed him. Without 
protest, he left her. When he was gone, 
Celia sat down under a budding tree, and 
cried. She heard the sound of wheels, 
and she hastily wiped her eyes. Henry 
Carney was driving toward her. He 
stopped and got out. 

**T know you’ve been crying,” he said, 
“and I saw Royce back there. What can 
I do for you, Celia? I’d do anything.” 

She began to cry again. 

“Celia, dear,’’ he said, “I know you 
wouldn’t look at me. I’m not good 


enough—but he’s not, either. No man is 
that is afraid to treat his future wife as an 
equal. I wish you’d just leave town, 
Celia, and begin a new life with new 
friends.” 

Celia dried her eyes. 

“T won’t do that, Henry,’ she said; 
“but I won’t be a coward any more. 
Harold may be, if he likes, but he may be 
one by himself. Please drive me back 
to Mrs. Willis’.’’ 


> 


“THAT afternoon, Celia and her trunk 

arrived at the house of Mrs. Melch- 
ers, who received them with tears of joy. 
And that evening Harold Royce came, 
shame-faced, but determined. Celia 
received him coldly. She told him her 
whole mind. 

“And I don’t want your friendship, or 
your mother’s, Harold,’”’ she ended. “It 
almost made me ashamed of my old 
friends; it kept me humiliated, and de- 
void of self-respect. If I’m not good 
enough for you, just as I am, I don’t 
want you. You’ve cost me too much.” 

““Carney’s been telling me what he 
thought of me, and I deserved it,’ Har- 
old said, humbly, “‘ but if you won’t take 
my friendship, will you take my love, 
Celia? Carney says I’m not good enough 
for you, and I’m not. But I'll learn to 
be.” 

“Tf ever I’m married,”’ Celia said, her 
head high, “I'll be married from this 
very house; Mr. Melchers shall give me 
away, and IJ’ll not have my mother-in- 
law showing me how to be a snob.” 

“You shall have it all your way, 
Celia,”’ he said. : 

“Then I—I’ll see,”’ Celia said, ‘‘but I 
don’t see how I can ever feel: the same 
toward you.”’ 

Yet in ten minutes she was as blissfully 
happy as if her pride had never been 
hurt, for faith can take its rise from small 
beginnings, love can heal its own wounds, 
and hope cannot part from love. 


Se 
i -< 


The Comrades’ Council 


The Council now takes up many more subjects than formerly. 


Mrs. Warren 


will answer all questions on etiquette, defining what are and what are not consid- 
ered good manners, and explaining the observances of society. She will also 
advise on correct speech, the proper form of letter writing, the laying of the table 
for special occasions and anything else that bears on the refinements of life. 
When an answer is desired by mail, please enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Is it proper for a man to purchase the 
engagement ring at the time of the engage- 
ment, even if this occurs two years before 
marriage? What sort of ring is suitable? 
Is it improper for the girl to be with the 
man when he buys the ring? M. 


As arule the engagement ring is given 
soon after the engagement is an assured 
fact. Generally it is a solitaire of some 
sort, commonly a diamond. But there 
is no reason why it should not be any- 
thing else. What the ring is like must 
depend on the circumstance and taste of 
the couple involved. There is no reason 
why the girl should not help in person 
to choose the ring, but I believe it is not 
usually so managed; when the wedding 
ring is chosen, she is usually present so 
that the ring may be accurately fitted. 


My husband and I have been country 
people; he is now in a business that 
throws him with exclusive people in the 


best way to make a good impression is to 
be properly dressed, self-assured but not 
aggressive, pleasant but not too eager. 


If a gentleman gives a girl a Chirstmas 
or a birthday present should she give him 
one too? M.A. 

In strict propriety unless a man is en- 
gaged to a girl, related to her, or very 
much older, he should give her only 
flowers, candy or perhaps books. Her 
courtesies to him should be limited to 
entertaining him, at her mother’s invi- 
tation at dinners, parties, and by means 
of whatever other hospitalities she may 
offer her friends. She may write him 
a letter of good wishes on his birthday, 
or send him Christmas greetings. These 
rules are not strictly observed by young 
people who live in small communities. 


In a case of bereavement what should a 
girl do who is a friend of the person be- 


interest that went around the church. 
And on Wednesday, Mrs. Royce’s friends 
began to call, and Harold’s. 


best hardy perennial plants such as Anemone, Delphinium, 
Columbines, hardy Asters, Campanulas and Gaillardia, 
that are permanent after once established, and their varied 
colors will bring beauty and pleasure each season for 
years to come, also our circular “‘The planting and care of 
beautiful hardy plants,” and our beautiful new catalogue 
of garden and flower seed, greenhouse and hardy plants, 
vines and shrubs. ‘Take advantage of this unusual bar- 
gain, made to introduce our seeds and plants into new 
homes. Catalogue free on request. 


MILLS SEED COMPANY, Box 280, Washington, Iowa 


®< Strawberries 


WOMEN make bigmoneygrow- 
ing strawberries the Kellogg 
Way. Many women make $100 
and more from a small city lot 
or back yard each year. The 


reaved but not a very intimate one? C. 

Write a letter to the one who has suf- 
fered the loss. You may also send flowers 
for the funeral. If it is a woman who has 
been bereaved, you could send her the 
flowers after the funeral. 


city. I am beginning to receive invitations 
to receptions and at homes. Ought I to 

_write a note? And if I go ought I to take 
my calling cards and two of my husband's 
or else none?’ What oughtI to wear? JI want 
to make a good impression. Ee? Ge 


It is not absolutely necessary to reply 
by letter and as you are a newcomer per- 
haps it would be a little more tactful for 
you not to do so; it might look like too 
much eagerness to get on. But whether 
one writes a note of acceptance or not it 
is always necessary to leave a card for the 


T WAS not until the callers came that 
Celia realized that she was on proba- 
tion. It leaked out, as things always do, 
that she and Harold were not engaged, 
that his family was, so to speak, trying 
her out. If Mrs. Royce’s attitude did not 
proclaim it, the gossip of Mrs. Willis did. 
Celia suffered tortures of humiliation. It 
was hard enough to be lessoned by Mrs. 
Willis, as she constantly was, lessoned 


Ts it absolutely necessary to send a pres- 
ent toa girl who is graduating? M.D. 

No; but if she is a close friend it is a 
nice thing to do. A note of good wishes 
is appropriate. 


If the hostess is A young married woman wants to call 


work is refined and healthful. 
Our beautifully illustrated 64- 
page book tells how. Book and 
our Service Bureau are Free, 


A00K R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 30, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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Eh wy Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
as fem roots—and are absolutely fhe dest for the 
4 amateur planter. Send today for our 
“‘New Guide to Rose Culture’’ for 1916— 
it's free. It isn’t a catalogue —it’s a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other 
flowers, and tells how to grow them. Safe de- 
ivery guaranteed. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


wy | 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 264. West'Grove. Pa. 


tue ROSES 


without kindness; to wait on her land- 
lady, and to have insufficient food. 
Celia estimated that Mrs. Willis was 
charging her what fuel and light came to, 
and dividing food for one into two por- 
lions. 

But what was worse than her depress- 
ing home influences, was the fear of 
failure. What if, after all her efforts, she 
failed to please Harold’s mother, failed to 
please Harold? Then what would be- 
come of her? She could never, never, 
stay in town. ‘That would be too hard. 
She would have to go to some place 


hostess; just one’s own. 
giving the tea in honor of another per- 
son, or in conjunction with another per- 
son, then it is necessary to leave two 
cards of one’s own. Wear a dress hat 
and a street suit with a pretty fancy 
waist and white gloves. If the at home 
is in the evening, then it would be 
proper, if it is formal, to wear an 
evening gown and a dress hat. After 
arriving there keep the hat on or off in 
accordance with what other women are 
doing. If the evening at home is infor- 
mal, wear a pretty afternoon dress. The 


on a married couple and a widow. How 
many cards should she leave? L. 

For the married couple she should 
leave her own card and two of her hus- 
band’s; for the widow, one of her own 
and one of her husband’s 


How often should the same caller come 
to see a girl if he is not engaged to her? 
Hz A. C3 
Once a weck is quite often enough; 
very particular people consider that once 
a fortnight would be sufficient. 


20 For 
Packets SEED “Only 
Tested 10¢ 


Generous packets of tested seeds from regular stock. 
Over 700,000 of these mammoth collections sold. 
We make this surprising offer to get you to try our 
quality seeds and see our low prices. 


Beet, Perfected Red Turnip Radish, White Icicls 
Cabbage, Winter Header Tomato, Earliest in World 
Carrot, Perfected Half Long Turnip, World's Fair 
Celery, Winter Giant Flower Seeds, 500 sorts, mix. 
Cucumber, Family Favorite Summer Crookneck Squash 
Lettuce, Bell's Prize Head Giant Thick Leaf Spinach 
Musk Melon, Luscious Gem Cress or Peppergrass 
Watermelon, Bell’s Early Mammoth Sunflower 

Onion, Prizetaker Elite Dwarf Nasturtiums 
Parsnip, White Sugar Triple Curled Parsley 


Also ‘‘ REXFORD ’’ FLOWERS 
Collection of 15 Best Annuals 1 Oc 


Asters Cosmos Marigold 

Sweet Peas Poppy Mignonette 
Petunias Eschscholtzia Convolvulus 
Nasturtiums Dianthus Pinks Phlox Drummondii 
Balsams Amaranthus Antirrhinum 


The above 15 choice varieties, with 8-page booklet, written 
expressly for us by Eben E. Rexford, giving complete direc- 
tions for growing, for 10 cents. 10-cent coupon and catalog 
free with this collection. Send 10 cents for either or 20 cents 
and get both collections. 


J. J. BELL SEED COMPANY, Deposit, N. Y. 
Everything needed to 


Trees beautify your home and Ten 
garden, direct from Nursery 

Sh rubs atone price, 10c. One niin CENTS 
fruit and ornamental trees 

Roses (3 to 4 ft.), shrubs and vines, Each 
to be sold under guaran- ; 

tee of first-class stock, true to name, free from disease, 

or money refunded without question. We can give high- 

est bank references. Illustrated catalogue listing our dig 

variety, and nothing over 10 cents. FREE. 


POMONA NURSERIES, 126 Granger Ave., Dansville, N.Y. 


ee ° 2 
“Fairies in Roseland’ 
a beautiful view in colors for fram- 
ing and coupon good for 25c on first 
$1 order from our free 1916 Rose and 
Floral Guide, for only 6c, the cost 
of packing and mailing. This 98- 
page Guide offers ers 400 of the 
world’s bestrosesand other flowers, 
14in natural colors. All Roses guar- 
anteed to bloom. Send 6c today. 


ONARD EST GRO 
CAO SWE: 49, ee 


Rose specialists. 50years’ experience 


WeA\OSES © NEW CASTLE 
BS 


is the name of our famous book on rose culture. 
Magnificently printed in actual colors. Gives ex- 
pert advice to amateur rose growers. Describes 
our famous hardy roses —the best for home planting 
in America—and tells how to grow them, A won- 
derful book and_the most instructive of its kind 
( published. It’s FREE 


Es HELLER BROS. CO., Box 214, New Castle, Ind. 
= 9 Garden = 
Vick’s =" Guide 
Floral 
Several new features. Contains For 
valuable practical information on 1916 
planting, etc. Several splendid 
For 67 years the leading authority on 


Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and 
Trees. Send for your copy today. It is free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
8 Stone Street The Flower City 


NEW GIANT 

SHAGGY ASTERS 
All Shades, All Colors, Mammoth 
Flowers. We tell you how to grow 
them. Write today—we will send 


you enough seed to grow 150 beauti- 
ful Giant Shaggy Asters. Also Big 


1916 Garden Guide. F R E E 


Tells how, when 
and what to plant. 
Send two cents in stamps to cover postage. 
Rock River Valley Seed F: 
CONDON BROS., Seedsmen oct River Valey Seed Farm 


“West Grove Ancona 
4 Femous for years Roses 


A beautiful book describing wonderful bargains in choice 
roses. Also Cannas, Phlox and other planta, shrubs and bulbs; 
splendid atock and at great concessions from usual prices. You 
can't afford to miss this. A copy free for the asking. 


WEST GROVE ROSE AND FLORAL CO., Box 215, West Grove, Pa, 


REENS TREES 


Best varieties for home garden or orchard, 
direct from grower. All our stock is state 
inspected, strong rooted, 100% healthy, 
and backed by 86 years of squaredealing. / 


~¥ We sell in large or small lots, at whole- 

aah\\ gale Prices. Write for catalog and 
\ ) book, “How IMadethe Old Farm Pay.”’ 
KD 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., 15 Wall St., Rochester,N.Y, \ 


Now 
Ready 


new varieties. 


e 21 Plants $1.20, postpaid. Roses, Be- 

jas, Oranges, etc. An elegant 
Tee for home and garden. 

10 pkgs. beautiful flower seed, 25c. 


m 10okgs.rarest vegetable novelties,50c. 


pkgs. earliest vegetables, 
a complete garden, $1.00. Send dc 
postage for big 184-page catalog. 
JOHN A. SALZER BEED CO. 
Box D, La Crosse, Wis. 


Free for Testing 


A pair of mated EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS FREE if 


postal 
will bring the plants, also enough seed 
th EREAL PETERIT to 


0! e new A 
plant a rod square of ground. Alsoa 
pkt. of perennial ORI AL POPPY 


seed. Send 10 cts for mailing expense 

or not, as you Please. Write today 

and pet aeanainted with 

THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 718, Osage, lowa. 


International | > My Harem & 131 others, 
incl. Comic Dialects, complete 10¢; 3 for 20c. 
4. C. DORN, 731 South Dearborn Street, Dept. 172, Chicago, lil. 


The Heart of Orel 


Continued from page 9 


that are always overlooked till the last, 
running upstairs and down with a lavish 
expenditure of young strength that was 
reckless, yet whenever she was near the 
broad front windows, now curtained half 
way up with blue and white muslin, 
finding a chance to peep out. 

“Who is it you’re expecting?’ her 
mother asked, when the sound of a 
motor had brought the girl running. 

““Nobody—of course,’’ murmured Orel 
bunching the curtain in her hand to make 
a tiny aperture for hereye. Then, witha 
sudden tremor, “‘“oh—it’s stopping here! 
He’s getting out! What lovely flowers! 
Mother—come—look! He’s bringing us 
dogwood and Judas-tree blooms.” 

““Who’s bringing them?’ cried Mrs. 
Booth, as excited as her daughter, trying 
to see over Orel’s shoulder. ‘‘Oh—it’s 
that person,’ as she pulled away the 
muslin folds and beheld Blake Farring- 
don mounting the steps, his arms full of 
tree-blossoms brought from the heights. 


At THE instant he glanced up, man- 

aged to free a gloved hand and get 
his cap off, but his eyes never left Orel. 
Evelyn Booth deeply resented the look 
he gave her daughter. 

“Mammy,” she called old Pleasant 
sharply from the back of the room, ‘‘an- 
swer the door and tell that young man 
the shop won’t be open till afternoon. 
Say to him that we’re not at home.” 

“Oh, mother—he saw us!’’ 

“JT know he did. I’m glad of it. I 
want him to understand that he’s not an 
acceptable caller. Well—Mammy?” 

The old negress was coming back into 
the room carrying a sheaf of purple-pink 
and creamy-white flowers. Orel barely 
gave them a glance. She had pushed 
aside the curtain and stood looking after 
the departing donor with blurred eyes. 

“T made it all right, honey,’’ Mammy 
reassured her. “I told dat young genter- 
man you-all was so tired gittin’ fixed dat 
you didn’t feel equal to comp’ny. He 
sayed he never come to call, but to make 
his complyments wid de flowers, and he 
hopes to see you soon.” ‘ 

“Take those things and put them in 
the ash-barrel,’”’ Mrs. Booth ordered. 

Mammy puckered a black forehead, 
doubtfully. “I ’lowed you’d use ’em to 
trim fo’ dis afternoon,’’ she suggested. 

“T won’t have them in my sight.” 

“Then let me keep them,’ Orel 
pleaded. ‘‘They’re just like the ones 
along the spring branch at Broadlands. 
I don’t see how you can talk about put- 
ting them in the ash-barrel.” 

“Put them where I won’t see them, 
then,’’ said Mrs. Booth, and Orel gath- 
ered them in her arms and ran-upstairs. 

Luncheon was eaten standing wp vor 
running about with sandwich in hand. At 
twelve everything was ready. Mammy 
Pleasant’s spoon cornbread, a wonderful 
cream-cheese-and-pineapple salad _ for 
which Mrs. Booth had been famous, 
dainty roll sandwiches, and the kettle 
boiling to make tea. Mrs. Booth went 
tremulously and unlocked the front doors 
throwing them open. It is needless to 
say that there was not a line, or even a 
group, of prospective customers waiting 
outside. There was not one. 

The hour that followed was nerve- 
racking. These amateurs at business 
put in the time rubbing and polishing, 
making what was already spotless to 
shine a little more. 


ABOUT the middle of the afternoon 

Mrs. Balch, heading a deputation of 
neighbor women clad in their best, made 
her way up the steps. She led her fol- 
lowers—and they proceeded in a straight 
line behind her—into the middle of the 
shop and stood looking about. 

““We’ve just come to price things,”’ she 
announced, and proceeded to put the 
statement into act. Orel lifted down 
from the shelf, exhibited, explained and 
set back pretty nearly everything there 
was in stock before the butcher’s wife 
felt that she had done her duty. 

“Won't you-all ladies have some tea?”’ 
inquired Mammy, bobbing them a curtsy. 

“Do you charge for it?”’ asked a weary- 
looking woman at Mrs. Balch’s elbow. 

“Yes’m. Dat’s de cyard,’’ said Mam- 
my, presenting the menu. 

“No,” shouted the delegation as one 
woman, while Mrs. Balch added virtu- 
ously, “‘I never eat between meals.”’ 


Mrs. Booth stood near the door. She 
received there the inquiries of two chil- 
dren who wanted to know if they sold 
chewing gum. 

Miss’ Baby, honey,’? Mammy Pleas- 
ant begged in an energetic undertone, as 
the afternoon waned, “‘you and li’l Miss 
go on in yo’ room an’ lef me stay.”’ 

“Wait,’’ whispered Mrs. Booth, as two 
big machines full of the people who lived 
in the handsome homes on the boulevard 
stopped at the porch of the gift shop. 

“There’s Bell Gaskill,”’ breathed Mrs. 
Booth, and stood clutching the window- 
sill, staring, as Blake Farringdon, Ginny 
Gaskill and her mother, heading the 
crowd of ten or a dozen well-dressed peo- 
ple came up the steps, streamed across 
the porch and into the gift shop. 


QREL had run for her apron, being sure 

that these people wanted tea, and 
that Mammy could not serve them alone. 
When she got back Blake was presenting 
his party to her mother and detained her 
that he might present them to her. His 
manner was exactly what it would have 
been had the room been a parlor instead 
of a shop. 

Things went rapidly after that. Mam- 
my bustled about getting the company 
seated. Mrs. Booth withdrew behind 
the long table that answered for a coun- 
ter. Orel took a tray and began serving 
the food. 

“Evelyn,” called Mrs. Gaskill, pa- 
tronizingly, “come and sit with us. 

“Thank, you no!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Booth, without looking up. Yet she did 
not speak uncivilly; she was a Virginia 
gentlewoman in her own home. ; 

Orel felt little embarrassment. She 
had played waitress at too many church 
affairs and picnics to find the position 
particularly novel. But Ginny Gaskill’s 
apparent desire to conceal the fact of 
their former acquaintance was almost as 
bad as Mrs. Gaskill’s condescension. 
The other members of Blake’s party 
were well-bred people, and aside from a 
courteous acknowledgement of Blake’s 
introduction, they behaved as_ they 
might have behaved in any other restau- 
rant. Orel had a glimpse of the fact that 
with patronage such as this the business 
might be pleasant and profitable. 

But Mrs. Gaskill had the persistence 
of a gadfly. Having failed in her first 
attempt she leaned forward and dis- 
cussed the salad with a Mrs.- Vance and 
finally stopping Orel as she passed with 
her tray to say: ‘Your mother never 
would give me the recipe for this dressing. 
Now, I suppose it’s a trade secret, but 
Mrs. Vance and I have agreed that we’d 
pay five dollars for it.” 

“You'll have to speak to mother about 
it,” said Orel, pulling free and going on 
with her work. She heard Mrs. Gaskill’s 
whispered comments follow her, and the 
words, ‘“‘poverty pride’? were distinct. 
As she came back bringing a glass of 
water that Ginny Gaskill had asked for, 
she overheard the end of Mrs. Vance’s 
reply—‘‘a great many ladies are going 
into trade nowadays. Look at Lady 
Duff-Gordon with her Lucille dress- 
making establishments.” 


RS. GASKILL laughed, made sure 
that Orel was within earshot, noted 

that Mrs. Booth was approaching with a 
little folded paper in her hand, and spoke. 

“Oh, but Lady Duff-Gordon’s only an 
English noblewoman; she isn’t a Relling- 
ton of Virginia. You Northern people 
have no idea what it means to be that!’ 

Mrs. Booth proved that it meant per- 
fect courtesy and good breeding under 
trying circumstances She paused beside 
the table a moment, and everybody was 
silent, looking at her. With a quiet 
movement she laid the slip she carried 
in front of Mrs. Vance. 

““T am very much pleased to give you 
the recipe,’’ she said with a slight stress 
on the ‘“‘give.”’ “Belle is right; I am not 
selling trade secrets.” 

Mrs. Vance, being a gentlewoman her- 
self, accepted the recipe with thanks, but 
Mrs. Gaskill had her purse open in- 
stantly. ‘“Tll pay——-” she was begin- 
ning when Mrs. Booth interrupted her. 

“You certainly cannot pay me for 
what I have just given to Mrs. Vance,” 
she said decisively. 

“Well of all the * began Mrs. Gas- 
kill as her old schoolmate walked quietly 


MAULE’ 


Six Superb 
Spencers 


For 25c we will mail 


one regular 

10-cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) 

each of ELFRIDA PEARSON, a 

lovely pink, of gigantic size; 

KING WHITE, the best of all White 

Spencers; Mrs. ROUTZAHN, rich buff, 

suffused delicate pink; VERMILION 

BRILLIANT, the most brilliant scarlet 

Spencer ; WEDGWOOD, a beautiful light- 

blue shade. Also one large packet (90 to 100 

seeds) of the BURPEE BLEND of SUPERB SPEN- 

CERS for 1916, the finest mixture of Spencers ever 

offered. Purchased separately, would cost 60c. 

The Burpee leaflet on Sweet Pea culture 
is enclosed with each collection. 


Burpee’s Annual for 1916 
The Fortieth Anniversary Edition of the Leading 
American seed catalog—is brighter and betterthan 
ever before, It ismailedfree, Write for it today 
and please mention this publication. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


EED BOOK 


Contains all the best things in Seeds, 
for 1916 Bulbs, Plants. 176 pages, over 800 
pictures, with Maule’s Asters and Pan- F 
sies in color. Write today—We send it Fee 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


—Once grown, always grown. Half a million 
successful gardeners plant them every year, 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2160 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


[2 Send 10cts., mention this paper, we will inclose 
in the catalogue a packet of the above GIANT Pansy, 


Seeds, Roses 

Bedding Plants, Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge—everything for 
garden, home and orchard beautifully pictured 
end described in our 1916 catalog—America’s 
Nursery Guide and Authority. Sent 
FREE, postpaid. Tells all about 
planting and care, how to have 
charming garden and attractive 
home surroundings at small cost, 


Catalog FREE 


Save Money—Buy Direct. 
Over 1200 acres, 60 acres of roses, 
48 greenhouses, 7 kinds of soil, 62 
years’ experience. Seeds all test- 
ed, nursery stock free from dis- 
ease. Norisk. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed, 
Write for catalog today. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Dept. 185 Painesville, Ohio } 


rower OLS 
3 FREE 


1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor's Mixed 
1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 
1 Pkt. Sum.Cypress,Burn’g Bush 
1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Double 
1 Pkt. Snapdragon, Giant Fl'd 
1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Sweet 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Always Blooms 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, Old Favorite 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, All Colors 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Free Flowering 
Send 10c to pay packing, postage, 
etc., and we will mail these 10 pkts. 
selected seeds with full instruc- 
tions, in a 20¢c premium envelope 
which gives you F R E E 


more than the seed 


ZB ESecs Our Great SPECIAL, CATALOGUE 


SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 706, Springfield, Ohio 


WAGNER Flowers 


At prices that will surprise you. Our 
Roses are famous from Coast to Coast. 
Free delivery everywhere in the U.S. 
We assist you in planning your grounds. Our years 
of experience at your service free. Our instructive 
catalog will guide you in creating the most artistic 
+ and attractive surroundings; whether yours is buta 

small city lot or vast estate. Write today for cat. 83. 


Wagner Park Nursery Co., Box 856, Sidney, Ohio 


ve 


—v 
Be: 
get Rhea Reid great crimson Rose Bush, free. Write for this book. 
HOOSIER ROSE CO., Box 216, 


—— = 
oosier Roses” FREE 
An exquisite Rose Book, printed in natural col- 
ors. Explains rose and flower success and how to 


New Castle, Ind, 


Opportunities That Should Interest You 


ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED . 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY MAIL HOW 
you can earn $25 to $100 a week writing advertisements. 
Facts free. Page-Davis Co., 120 Page Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE BIG MONEY TAKING ORDERS G’r’nt'd Hos- 
iery and Underwear. Neverdarn, 6354 Laflin St., Chicago. 
AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


WE WANT MEN AND WOMEN SALES AGENTS. 
Position worth $100a month. We train the inexperienced. 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 36 Bar St., Canton, O. 


AGENTS TO TAKE ORDERS FOR VISITING AND 
Business Cards; make $3 to $6 daily; sell at sight: com- 
plete outfit free. L. D. B. Wilkinson, South Bend, Ind. 
AGENTS WANTING TO MAKE MONEY VERY 
fast, selling our Scientific Cakemaking Outfits, write for 
our special offer to The Chapman Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s con- 
tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kans. 
BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGENTS MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog, 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVERTISE OUR 
goods by distributing free sample to consumer. 90 
cents an hour. Write for full particulars. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 588 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and all expenses to introduce our guaranteed 
poultry and stock powders. Bigler Company, X 395, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


AGENTS: SELL OUR NEW TRIPLICATE SAUCE 
Pan. Make $100 to $300 a month easy. Saves Gas. 
Cooks 3 foods on one burner. Write quick for territory. 
Div. W., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, Ill. 


AGENTS MAKE LARGER PROFITS SELLING OUR 
Women’s Wear, Dress Goods, Silks, Hosiery, Underwear. 
Complete Outfit and Salesmanship Book Free to agents. 
Nat’! Imp. & Mfg. Co., Dept. B.A., 425 Broadway, N. Y. 


BECOME CHAUFFEURS. $18.00 week. Sample lessons 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. F 807, Rochester, N.Y. 
INTELLIGENT PERSON MAY EARN $5 to $15 
weekly, during spare time at home,writing for newspapers. 
Send for particulars.PressSyndicate,SOOWashington,D.C. 
BE A DETECTIVE — EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. [ree 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


THOUSANDS MEN AND WOMEN WANTED. GOV- 
ernment jobs. $65 to $150 month. Write for list of posi- 
tions open. Franklin Institute, Dept.G63, Rochester, N.Y. 


$20 TO $35 PER MONTH EXTRA MONEY TO ANY 
employed men or women without interfering with reg- 
ular work. No selling, no canvassing. Positively no inyest- 
ment. Unemployed need not apply. Address The Silver 
Mirror Co., Inc., 119 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOVERNMENT MATRONS WANTED. AGE 24 TO 
45—S60 monthly. Write Ozment, 105 M, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, APRON MAKERS. HOME WORK. SEND 
15c (no stamps) for pattern and prices. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood Shops, 4706 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


WOMEN; BECOME GOVERNMENT CLERKS. $70 
month. List of positions open—free. Write immediately. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. G73, Rochester, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. $60 TO $125 
monthly. Age 21 to 50. Ozment, 105 F, St. Louis. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. $75 Month. 
Write Franklin Institute, Dept. G-62, Rochester, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College, Box 278 A9, Chicago. 


GET FREE BOOK “HOW TO WRITE PHOTO-Plays.”’ 
I produce results. Elbert Moore, Box 772-W9, Chicago. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139. Washington, D.C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation. G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


1 CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Can help you secure Railway Mail or other Government 
Positions. Trial Examination Free. Ozment,105, St. Louis. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School. Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS _ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WORK FOR UNCLE SAM. HE IS THE BEST 
employer. Big pay, sure work, easy hours, long vacations, 
rapid advance. Thousands of jobs open this year. I will 
help you get one. Write for my big Free Book DY927 
today.—Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME. $10 PER 100. 
No Canvassing; Send Stamped-addressed envelope for 
particulars. Eureka Co., Dept. 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE LADY IN 
each town to introduce new line non-alcoholic flavors, in 
bottles. J. S. Ziegler Co., 5 Harrison St., Chicago. 


WOMEN WANTED FOR U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$65 to $150 month. Write immediately for list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. G-61, Rochester, N.Y. 


AGENTS—MAKE A BIG “CLEAN UP” SELLING 
our Household Specials. Quick sales. $25-$75 weekly a 
cinch. Write for colored circulars and immediate ap- 
pointment. E. M. Davis, Pres., K67, Davis Bldg., Chicago 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c Pkgs. of 20 Assorted Postal Cards. ‘'5,000 Vari- 
eties.”’ “Big Profits.” Sell at sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Card Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 


AGENTS-—-SOMETHING NEW—FASTEST SELLERS 
and quickest repeaters on earth. Permanent, profitable 
business. _Good for $50 to $75 a week. | Address 
American Products Co., 3319 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


AT LAST—A COMPRESSED AIR WASHING MA- 
chine. Washes tub of clothes in six minutes. Works like 
magic. Price only $1.50. Agents coining money. A sale 
at every house. Wendell Co., 934 Oak St., Leipsic, O. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 227, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


AGENTS—$30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 288 North St., Dayton, O. 


MAN OR WOMAN OF GOOD CHARACTER IN 
each town to distribute free goods as advertising. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. References required. $15 a week 
to start. Address Hudson King & Co., 5 South Clinton 
St., Chicago. 


MEN AND WOMEN EARN UP TO $3,000 YEARLY 
distributing Guaranteed Hosiery from mill to wearer. All 
or part time. Repeat orders insure permanent increasing 
business. No capital or experience needed. A. Parker 
Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. LARGE MANUFAC- 
turer of Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes rep- 
resentative in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big 
profits, honest goods. Credit given. Send for particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Co.,56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS WITH AN INCOME OF $25 
to $50 a week. Let us start you in the plating business. 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Nickel. = Complete, practical Low 
Price Outfits furnished. No experience required. We teach 
you Free. Send Postal today for Particulars. Gray & Co. 
Plating Works, 962 Gray Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


EARN MONEY EASILY IN SPARE TIME introduc- 
ing Priscilla Fabrics, Petticoats, Hosiery, Dresses. New 
samples ready. Fitzcharles Co., Dept. 88, Trenton, N.J 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
LIGHT CO. FOR SALE—$40,000. BIG BUY. EASY 
terms. Salzer Land Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

i CAMERAS 

HAVE YOU A CAMERA? SEND A QUARTER, JUST 
half price, for latest issues of my three helpful magazines, 
American Photography, Popular Photography, Practical 


Photography. F.R. Fraprie, 775 Pope B’g, Boston, Mass.. 


COINS—BOOKS—STAMPS 


I PAY FROM $1 TO $1500 FOR THOUSANDS OF 
rare Coins, Books, Paper Money, Stamps to 1901. Certain 
Mint Marks bring over $100. Post quickly. Ill. circular for 
2 stamps. Vonbergen (Est. 1885), Dept. 7, Boston, Mass. 


DAHLIAS 


DAHLIAS—1000 KINDS. CATALOG FREE. GEO. L. 
Stillman, Dahlia Specialist, Westerly, R. I., Box W-6 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS THROUGHOUT 15 
Eastern States; 1 acre to 1,000 acres, $15 per acre up; 
several with livestock, tools and crops included, to settle 
estates; big illustrated catalog free. E. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Dept. 3038, 47 W. 34th St., New York. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, RECITATIONS, 
drills, etc. All sorts of Entertainments for Schools. 
Catalogue free. T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATER- 
ials furnished; No canvassing. Particulars for stamped-ad- 
dressed envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WANTED—DUST CAPS MADE.4 STYLES.PLENTY 


work or money back. Send 20c for necessary equipment. 


HONEY 


BEST QUALITY NEW CLOVER HONEY, 30-LB. 
can, $3.45; two or more cans, $3.30 each; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sample 10 cts.~ Price 
List Free. M. V. Facey, Preston. Minn. 


INSECTS WANTED 


I PAY 5c to $7 FOR HUNDREDS OF Insects, butter- 
fies if properly prepared.Summer work. Beginners send 2c 
stamp for details. Sinclair, Bx. 244, D27, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MOTORCYCLES 


MAKE YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE BY USING 
our attachable Motor Outfit. Fits any bicycle. Beats 
them all. Book Free. New and second hand motorcycles 
$35.00 up. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 52, Galesburg, Kansas. 


Household Garment Co., 4702 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 


away and once more took up her station 
behind the counter. ‘“‘Orel, who do we 
pay for our lunch? I suppose your 
mother’ll take money for that?” 

“You’re my guests,” Blake Farring- 
don, from the further table, had caught 
the question. 

““T’m going to leave that money on the 
table,’’ muttered Mrs. Gaskill. “She 
can take it as pay for the recipe—or a 
tip—or any way she pleases. I don’t 
give in to Eve Rellington; I never did.” 


RUE to her word, as soon as the parly 

was gone—five silver dollars were 
stacked at the place Mrs. Gaskill had 
occupied. j 

“Keep ‘em, honey,’’ Mammy Pleasant 
urged when Mrs. Booth gathered them 
up and threatened to run after their 
owner. ‘Dat Gaskill nation has cost 
we-all a heap mo’*dan dat.” 

But Mrs. Booth had secured the last of 
the five, which kept falling from her 
shaking fingers, and burst. out into the 
hall, only to find the motors filled and 

- waiting while Blake Farringdon lingered 
with Orel in the doorway. 

“Don’t forget what I said about living 
mainly on tea,’ he called gayly as he 
went toward the waiting machine. 
“Three times a day I drink it, and I have 
a list of seventy-five friends with ap- 
proaching birthdays. Ill begin buying 
gifts for them tomorrow.” ~ 

He left in a gale of laughter, but Mrs. 
Booth drew back behind the edge of the 
door, and the silver dollars fell tinkling 
and rolled about the floor. 

“Orel!. Come in!”’ she cried. 

“I’m waiting for Uncle Oliver; here he 
comes,’’ smiled the girl, as the head of the 
house made his way up the steps. 


NCLE and niece entered together, 
the girl bubbling with mirth, now that 
the ordeal was over, ready to make a 
funny story of it.. ‘*Oh, it was too ridicu- 
lous for anything,” she told him, 


“Ginny Gaskill and her mother. were 


here, and Mrs. Gaskill set in to be hate- 
ful. It was too silly for words!” ; 

“It was hideous,”’ broke in Mrs. Booth 
tragically. “‘But I could bear it—I’m 
used to Belle Gaskill’s behavior. What 
I won’t stand is the sort of thing I saw 
there on the porch. Orel, you don’t 
know what I do about Blake Farringdon. 
If he’s going to run here all the time; if I 
can’t keep him out, and you haven’t 
respect enough for me to treat him as I 
want you to, Pll—I’ll close the shop.” 

“T wish you would,” said Oliver in- 
cautiously. 


It had been a hard day for them all. 
Mrs. Booth had suffered most, and with 
her there had been no compensations. 

“IT have slaved for weeks to get the 
house and the shop ready,”’ she said. ‘‘I 
put my pride in my pocket and let who 
will come here to be served, and this is 
the thanks I get. You say you wish I 
would close the shop.” 

“Now, Mr. Ollie, you go ’way,” bus- 
tled Mammy Pleasant. ‘You gwine 
make yo’ sister git into one o’ her cryin’ 


spells. You go upstairs, suh, I kin 
manage her.” 

But it seemed matters had gone 
beyond Mammy Pleasant’s soothing. 


The plain prospect of failure in the pro- 
ject was at the bottom of Mrs. Booth’s 
hysteria. She had persisted in the face of 
advice, and she saw now her mistake. 
To her mind the only thing left was to 
save her authority with Orel; her conten- 
tion that there should be no friendship 
between the girl and Blake Farringdon. 
She burst into tears and was led weeping 
to the sofa where Orel knelt beside her, 
and Oliver stood distressed, ready to 
make any concession for the sake of 
peace. 

‘What is it you want, Eve?” he asked. 

“TIT want—you to promise—to use your 
influence with Orel,” the words came 
broken by sobs. ““She oughtn’t lo humili- 
ate her mother by making a friend and 


associate of John Farringdon’s son. She 
doesn’t know—I coutd tell you both oe 
“You needn't,” interrupled Oliver. 


“Neither of us want Lo hear gossip.” 


HE PROMISE was not given at once. 
Ill and harrassed as she looked, 
Oliver held out, Matters went from bad 
to worse for an hour. Mammy Pleasant 
half carried her mistress upstairs, un- 
dressed her and got her to bed, muttering 
to Oliver when: he came to help:. ‘For 
de lan’s sake, say anything she wants you 
to! Say it—say it!” 

It was apparent that Oliver’s promise 
was not enough. Orel was called in. 

“T wish you’d do anything you can to 
quiet your mother,” her unele said. 
“T’m half sick myself this evening, and 
I’ve got to go into the mountains tomor- 
tow to take depositions. If I have much 
more of this I shan’t be able to sit a horse. 
I must have something to eat in peace 
and a night’s sleep.” 

So Orel knelt down by her mother’s 
bed and made the promise exacted of her. 
It was explicit and adequate, and after it 
was said she hid her face against the 
covering and wept. 

- (FO BE CONTINUED) 


FREE—OUR BOOKLET “HOW TO WRITE PHOTO- 
plays.’’ Enterprise Co., WW-3348 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 
WE TAKE MSS. IN ANY FORM; CRITICISE FREE; 
sell on commission. Hundreds making money. You 
can. Write Story Rev. Co., Box 14, Auburn, N. Y. 


WRITE Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems: $10 to $100 
each; no correspondence course. Start writing and selli 
at once; details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


pa eee a ee 
NURSING Easily Learned at Home. Catalog Free. Phila- 
delphia Schoo! For Nurses, 2230 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


a 
SAFETY FIRST! The Safety Seam Ripper Saves the Fin- 
gers. Beautiful design. Utilizes Safety razor blades. Post- 
paid 25c. Safety Ripper Mfg. Co. Box 656, Portland, Ore. 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. 


EMBROIDER YOUR INITIAL IN OLD ENGLISH 
on house linen, handkerchiefs, -etc. It’s “the proper 
thing;”’ easily learned. Set of 14 in., lin. and 2 in. stamp- 
ing initial letters (don’t wear out), ‘‘ wash-out-ink ”* pad, 
50 cents. Three-inch pattern 50c. Agents wanted. 
Hans H. Hellesoe, 2444 Ainsli St., Chicago, Il. 


OLD COINS 


2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10c for New Ills’td Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. -Get posted at 
once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy. N. Y. 


WILL PAY. $5.00 TO $50.00 FOR LARGE CENT 
dated 1799. We pay cash premiums on all large cents, eagle 
cents, etc., and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins 
and bills wanted. Send 4c for our Large Hlustrated Coin 


Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Tex. 
ooo eee 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. $600,812 CLIENTS MADE. 
Protect your idea! Searches. Advice and 2 books free! 
E. E. Vrooman & Co., 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. BOOKS & ADVICE FREE. SEND MODEL 
or drawing for search. Highest references; best results. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Patent secured or 
Fee Returned. Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington. D.C. 


POULTRY 


eS ee em 
POULTRY BOOK FREE--CONTAINS CONDENSED 
experience of 25 years with poultry. Houses, Yards, Incu- 
bator Operation, Care of Chicks and Fowls, Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Disease, Poultry Secrets, Pointers for 
che Amateur, Mandy’s Poultry School, The $1,000 Egg, 
Hatch Record, Egg Record, etc. All free. Geo. H. Lee Co., 
405 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Neb., Mfrs. Lee’s Lice Killer, etc. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 
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TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. EXPERI- 
ence unnecessary. Earn big pay while you learn at home 
during spare time. Only eight weeks time required. Steady 
positions, easy work. Hundreds of good positions open. 
Write today for free book, “A Knight of the Grip,” and 
testimonials from hundreds of students we have placed 
in positions paying $100 to $500’ per month. Address 
Dept. B-27, National Salesmen Training Association, 
Chicago, New York. San Francisco. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


WRITERS—STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are want- 
ed for publication. Literary Bureau, WW2, Hannibal, Mo. 


WANTED — STORIES, ARTICLES, POEMS FOR 
new magazine. Pays on acceptance. Submit Mss. to 
Cosmos Magazine, 19C Stewart Bldg., Wash., D. C. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES, OR 
for newspapers. Big pay. Send for Free Booklet. Tells 
how. Dept. B, United Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—WIRE & WIRELESS & STATION 
Agency Taught. Big Demand. Oldest & Largest Scbool. 
CatalogFree. Dodge’s Institute, MyrtleSt.,Valparaiso,Ind. 


TREES AND SEEDS 


A $5.00 ORCHARD ON 14 ACRE. WE WILL SEND 
for $5.00, express prepaid, these trees and berry plants, 
assorted to yield fruit from June to winter: 15 Apple, 4 
Pear, 4 Cherry, 4. Plum, 5 Grape Vines, 4 Gooseberries, 4 
Currants,2 Everbearing Raspberries. Only 14 acre needed. 
Complete planting directions with each order. Good 
condition guaranteed. Write for our big Garden Book. 
German Nurseries & Seed House, Drawer C,Beatrice,Neb. 


TYPEWRITERS 


| LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN U.S. ALL 


makes, Underwoods,Olivers,Remingtons,etc. 4 to 4 mifrs. 
prices. $15 up—rented anywhere—applying rent on price. 
Free Trial. Installment payments if desired. Write for cat. 
85, Typewriter Emporium (Est.1892), 34-36 W.Lake,Chgo. 


TYPEWRITERS. ALL MAKES, FACTORY Rebuilt 
by the famous “Young Process;” guaranteed like new. 
Big business permits lowest prices; $10 and up; machines 
rented, or sold on time. Rental to apply on purchase 
price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Write for 
catalog. Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 415, Chicago. 


UNITARIANISM oS. 
THE MODERN RELIGION. LITERATURE FREE. 
Associate Dept. E, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. aA 


WEDDING INVITATIONS —_ 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 


| in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 


$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples. 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1009 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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START NOW 
You have only until 


_ MIDNIGHT 
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You have until 


MIDNIGHT 


») @@ CASH! 


$10,000 Cash in 1,207 Awards 
for Solving the WOMAN’S WORLD 
PIK TUR-QWZ GAME with the 
Help of this FREE OUTFIT— 


Fun and BIG CASH PRIZES! 


Think of the Pleasure of Playing the PIKTUR-QWZ-GAME~—It’s ALL Fun, 
Costs Nothing and YOU Can Win a Lot of Money — Yes, YOU Should Win 


the First Prize of $2,500, for it Will be Easily Won! 


Don’t think you must spend laborious hours searching dictionaries, 
wearing out your eyes counting dots, or your patience doing any of the 
aggravating things required by old-fashioned puzzles—The PIKTUR- 
QWZ GAME IS FUN—NOTHING BUT FUN! YOU’LL LIKE IT— 
YOU'LL ENJOY IT! 


Solve the pictures alone, solve them with a friend, or let the whole 
family get together and have a grand time naming them—you'll be 
happy every minute. 


Best of all—You May, You SHOULD Win Enough to Buy a Home, 
To Give You a Permanent Income for Life, To Buy an Automobile, To 
Take a Trip Round the World—You SHOULD Win Enough To Enjoy 
or Do many things that it Takes Lots of Money to Do. 

YOU MUST ENTER AT ONCE — because the last date on 


which you can get into this contest is /ebruary 29th. You have plenty 
of time to name the pictures, but only until) FEBRUARY 29th to start. 


How to Solve the Pictures 


This shows you how to 
play. Look at the picture 
which represents the name of 
a book, then at the book titles 
below. Find a title suitable 
to the picture. You need not 
be posted on books to do this. 
The Outfit Catalog ha aS all the 
titles. How easy it is! Why 
shouldn’t YOU win? 


These Are a Few Catalog Titles : 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Moth- 
er Goose, A Tramp Abroad, 


Mail the coupon below right away—that’s the safest plan. Then you 
" Three Men ina Boat, Looking 


APRIL 


can’t possibly be disappointed. Pleasure and profit urge you to do so Backward, Secret ' Service, 
s Ff i ; A Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim’s 

before you turn this page. And listen: Though you’ve only until | Progress. Which fit the 
above? You should name 


them ALL and WIN! 


NOTED MEN WILL AWARD PRIZES 


February 29th to start, yet you’ve until April 20th to finish—you need 
not mail in your names until April 
20th. That gives you ample time 
to solve the pictures thoroughly. 


2©O TH 


To solve the pictures 


It Costs Nothing to Enter. You Should Win $2,500! You can hardly 
help winning some good big cash prize, yet it costs absolutely nothing to enter the 
PIKTUR-QWZ GAME! 


And remember this offer is made by WomMAN’s WorLD—not by some concern you 
don’t know. To be absolutely certain that the awards will be made fairly and satis- 
factorily to all, three noted men have consented to serve as judges. Their pictures 
are shown in a little group on this page. 


No Prizes Will Be Divided. If two answers are entitled to the same prize, 
the full amount of the prize will be paid to each. The money will be paid as soon as 
decisions are made—$10,000 to 1,207 contestants. (See prize list below.) 


WILLIAM BROWN, JR. 
Naval Officer of 


Customs 


IRVING SHUMAN 
Assistant U. S. 


Treasurer 


CLARENCE DARROW 


Lawyer of 
International Fame 


There are sixty pictures in the game—some are very easy to name, others give you 
the fun of using your brains. But YOU can name them all, especially if you get the 
PIKTUR-QWZ OUTFIT, consisting of Rules, 60 pictures, Catalog of Titles and 
Reply Book. The Outfit is sent with three years’ subscription for Woman’s Wortp 
for $1.00 (All to one person, or two to one and one to another, or three separate 
yearly subscriptions—new or renewal.) 


These are the eminent men who will judge the answers to the PIKTUR-QW7Z- 
GAME and award the prizes. They are the Hon. Clarence Darrow, one of the 
leading lawyers of the world, Mr. William Brown, Jr., Naval Officer of Customs, 
appointed by President Wilson, and Mr. Irving Shuman, Assistant U. S. Treasurer 
at Chicago, also appointed by President Wilson to this most important financial 
position. _They are constantly making decisions on’ matters of importance to the 
whole nation and in deciding which titles for the pictures have been most wisely 
chosen, they will use the same knowledge, experience and good judgement to give 
an absolutely square deal to everyone who enters the Game. So whether you win a 
big or little prize you will be certain that the award was right. 


PIKTUR-QWZ-GAME ORDER FORM 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CO., Inc. 
107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me without delay the complete Piktur-Qwz-Game Outfit, consisting 
of Catalog and Reply Book, and Picture Pamphlet containing the 60 pictures. I 
enclose herewith $1 to pay for Woman’s World for 3 years. 


Get the $2,500 Award. Rules free on application tell how you may compete 
without one cent of expense, but we recommend that you get the Outfit by mailing 
this coupon. This will bring the complete, convenient Outfit without delay, and in 
addition full rules, object lessons, everything to inform you thoroughly. 


$10,000 Cash in 1,207 Rewards 


$2,500—First Reward $1,500—Second Reward 
1 *000—Third Reward 500—Fourth Reward 
*250—Fifth Reward 
200—6th and 7th rewards, $100 each 
200—8th to 11th rewards, inclusive, $50 each 
400—12th to 27th rewards, inclusive, $25 each 
450—28th to 57th rewards, inclusive, $15 each 
500—58th to 107th rewards, inclusive, $10 each 
500—108th to 207th rewards, inclusive, $5 each 
2,000—208th to 1,207th rewards, inclusive, $2 each 


How Ties Will Be Settled. In the event of an ultimate tie each 
tying contestant will receive the full reward just as if there were notie. 


Name. .: 2... 
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NOTE—Cut out or copy this coupon. Enclose one dollar for Woman’s Wortp for 3 years, and the 
Piktur-Qwz-Game Outfit will be sent vou FREE 
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Only $22.35 per H.P. 


THIS ENGINE 
———— 


rN 
i THE FARM ENGINE THAT WORKS, | 
wy 


Built and guaranteed by the largest producers of 

farm engines—a regular glutton for work—simple, 

durable, powerful—four cycle, suction feed, make 

and break ignition—every part interchangeable— 

fully tested. Guaranteed to Develop Rated H. P. 

SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
8 Horsepower Detroit only $98.75 


Can you beat that? Write for big illustrated Engine book to-day 
Full Line Detroit Engines 144 horsepower up 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 197 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Make it repair- 
ing automobile 
tires. Punct- 

ures and blow- 
outs are com- 
mon. Tires 


NH 
need retread- 


canizing. 


EACH AUTO SOLD § 


MEANS MORE TIRES 

TO MEND. 
Auto tire repair 
field a hundred times 
bigger and better than 
old bicycle days, Johnson,Tex. 
writes, “‘I made as high as $18 
profit In_ one aae Investi- 
gate today, Ask for FREE 


catalog. 
HAYWOOD TIRE AND 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
Ave. indianapolis, Ind. 


FRIENDSHIP 
BRACELET 


Link we give you Free with first 12c. order or more. 
Friendship Jewelery Co., Dept. 42, 83 Chambers St., N.Y. 


FOR A FEW y), 
AMBITIOUS aw 
Ladies who wish to make their own 
money, who can spare a few hours daily, 
can make $3 to $6 a day in a pleas- 
ant, quiet way introducing our 269 
high grade, light weight, popular 
priced ZANOL Products amongst 
their neighbors and friends. No 
former experience is necessary. 
We Show You How to Succeed. 
The investment is small, the 
profit large. Great demand. 
Miss Hale, a school teacher, writes: 
“«T made $5 first day.” Mrs. Andrews 
of Ohio, says: ‘‘ In one short day I took 24 ps 
orders, I think that’s fine, (profit $6.) Mra. Ida Arnold, 
“Once they buy, they buy again.” We want one lady in 
each vicinity. Beautiful Outfit furnished. Start today. 
Splendid chance. Apply at once for exclusive territory. 
Be independent, Justa postal today for full particulars, 
American Products Co.4172 Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Only $2 Down 


<a; 


One Year to Pay!iT 4 


Buys the New Butter- Gore 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning,~ ‘W ¢ 
easy cleaning, close skim- £¥ 4 


PURE Foop 
( -PRODUCTS 


ming, durable. Guaranteed 
alifetime. Skims 95 quarts 


er hour. Made also in four 


r — 
arger sizes up to51-2shownhere. PYge 


J ja] Earns its own cost 

30 Days’ Free Trial Pars its own cost 
it saves In cream. Postal brings Free cat- 
alog, folder and “‘direct-from-factory’’ offer. 
from the manufacturer and save money, 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CoO, ( 
2104 “Aarshall Bivd. CHICAGO 


Your spare time is worth $10 a day demonstrat- 8 
ing the 1917 Model, Steel, 18-in-l Automatica 

Handi-Tool. Equals separate tools costing $160. Lift- 
ing and pulling jack; fence building tool; stump and 
#7 post puller; baler; press; hoist; vise; etc. No experi- 
i ence needed, Demonstrator free. Credit given. Exclu- 
sive territory. Write for special factory agency offer. 


Chas, E, Benefel Co,” 353-B Industrial Bldg, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ii so, we will accept = 

BIG & 

REWARDS! Hundreds making money. So can You! Write to- - 
.¥ 


@ FOR PHOTOPLAYS OR STORIES ? 
them in ANY form—criticise FREE—Sell on commission. 


day for fall details. Story Revision Co.. 52 Main, Auburn, N.Y. 
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Mothering 


Continued from page 13 


had fixed this special for Ellen. Mary 
took the idea from something she had 
read in a woman’s magazine. 

Some splint-bottomed chairs that 
Mary had used in her kitchen we painted 
white. Mary nosed around in the barn 
and fished out an old _ spindle-legged 
table that she had most forgotten, and 
we painted that white. Then Mandy 
and Mary made a sideboard out of an 
oblong, old-fashioned dressing-table and 
a little, oblong mirror that they screwed 
onto it, and we painted that white too. 
And when it was all done we took a 
long breath and stood silent for some 
seconds. It was so white and pretty, so 
speaking all over of home and loving. 

Then we sewed for Mary, light, dainty 
things such as she hadn’t worn since 
Ellen was a little girl. 

Friday night both Jim and Ellen were 
coming home, and Mandy and I went up 
to help Mary make things go off right. 


JF YOU have ever seen a scraggly plant 

in a rusty tin flower pot, then seen the 
same plant trimmed and watered and in 
new soil, and the flower-pot repainted, 
you'll know the change in Mary Ding- 
man and in Mary Dingman’s house. 

Mary’s hair was done loose and fluffy 
with its little natural curls peeping out at 
the sides and in the back of her neck. 
She had slipped into a pale blue dress 
which was low and lacy at the throat, 
and short-sleeved. Over that she wore a 
little barred muslin white apron, and she 
had even put on a pair of low shoes. 
The usual fretting lines in her forehead 
and around her mouth didn’t show; in- 
stead her whole face was lit up glowing 
and expectant, and her cheeks were 
flushed. Both Mandy and I knew that 
was because she was some nervous. 

Mandy bustled right into the dining- 
room and helped Mary set the table, 
while I put some lilacs that I had brought 
into a vase. Out in the kitchen a neigh- 
bor’s girl was getting supper. Mary had 
decided to hire help until-she got rested. 

We hadn’t been there more than five 
minutes before we heard Jim coming up 
the walk, sooner than Mary expected him, 

Jim Dingman was a tall, big-framed, 
slow-moving man who lived for three 
things—to give his children an educa- 
tion, to save money and to hunt and fish 
in his spare time. Nothing ever bothered 
him much, for Mary always ran things 
and always managed saving, and that 
counted most to him. But he would 
resent it if things didn’t go to suit him. 


HE CAME to the kitchen door and 

stopped short when he saw the new 
girl getting supper and Mandy and me 
bustling around helping. 

He nodded to us, then went on into the 
dining-room where he met Mary with her 
pickles. He looked at her first too as if 
he didn’t know her, then as if he couldn’t 
believe his eyes. Then he blurted out, 
“What in thunder does this mean?” 

Mary smiled as if she was humoring 
him, set the pickles on the table deliber- 
ately and told him to come and she would 
show him the rest. Jim stared at every- 
thing, as if he wondered if he was in the 
right place. Then we heard him blaz- 
ing out: ‘‘These rooms were done over 
just this spring,” and Mary answering: 
“Yes, but they weren’t pretty.” 

Jim stared harder. He had never 
known that Mary had any hankering for 
pretty things. Next Jim asked Mary 
where she got her money, and Mary just 
answered off-handish, ‘““Oh! I got it.” 

““ All this and the hired girl so you and 
Ellen can play lady, I s’pose.’’ Then he 
pulled a letter that he had got out of his 
pocket, handed it to Mary and strode off 
out to the barn. 

Mary read it hurried, then cried out 
sharp and pained, “Oh, Mandy!”’ 

Mandy put her arm around her and 
steadied her, then took the letter and 
read it. And what it said made me feel 
all caved in and weak in my knees. 

It was from Ellen, and it told how the 
mother of the friend where Ellen was go- 
ing to spend the summer had got inter- 
ested in Ellen’s drawings and had got her 
a scholarship for a summer school course 
in the City Art School with all expenses 
paid. It wound up saying that if Ellen 
took the course she could be home just 
for supper that night, then must go right 
off again on the evening train. 


Mandy looked at Mary serious and 
tender, but she said decisive, “It’s 
Ellen’s chance to show what she can do 
and it’s what she always wanted.” 

Mary kept crumpling up the envelope 
in her hand nervous, her face twitching. 
She said, toneless: ‘“‘Of course, Mandy, 
she must go,”’ then she went on slow and 
sort of hopeless: ‘And another woman 
is doing more for Ellen than I can, and 
after I’ve tried so hard.” 

Mandy caught Mary by the shoulders 
and shook her a little. ‘* Don’t you believe 
it, Mary. You keep right on being the 
new, awake Mary. Be big enough to send 
Ellen away, to show her that you want 
to help her. Why! it’s your chance to 
be your biggest, don’t you see?” 


ND MARY did see. Right off she 
caught Mandy’s spirit and braced 
up, the way women will serve the folks 
they love—specially mothers. “I'll do 
it, Mandy, I'll do it,” she said, emphatic. 
Jim came in then, and Mary told him 
about the scholarship. He objected. at 
first, until he heard that all the expenses 
were paid, then he said he s’posed Ellen 
could go, seeing as Mary was going to 
play lady and wouldn’t need her help. 

It wasn’t long before we heard Ben 
driving up with Ellen. Mary hurried out 
to the back steps ahead of all of us, her 
cheeks red with excitement and her eyes 
large and dark and tender. 

The minute Ellen was out of the wagon 
Mary caught her in her arms and held 
her close and told her how glad she was 
about her chance to study drawing. 
Then she whisked off into the house most 
before Ellen could say a word. And 
when Ellen got into the house she 
couldn’t talk, or breathe, hardly. She 
could hardly look around at everything 
and at Mary, then at Mandy, incredu- 
lous. She walked all through the rooms 
without saying a word, then she held 
Mary off at arm’s-length and looked at 
her. And then she went right over into 
a corner like she used to when she was a 
little girl, put her face against the wall 
and began to cry, “Mother is so lovely, 
and it’s all so lovely, I don’t want to go 
away,’’ she sobbed out between breaths. 

Then Mandy took a hand and told us 
to come to supper. And she took us into 
that white dining-room that Ellen too 
exclaimed over in a hushed tone, like she 
was feeling that she was seeing the edge 
of something we were all hoping for. 

Well, at first, Mandy and I had to do 
all the talking at the table. The family 
was too busy watching Mary. Every 
now and then Ellen would break out: 
“TIsn’t mother pretty, Mandy? Father, 
isn’t she?’”? Mary didn’t have any eyes 
for anyone but Ellen. She hung over her 
and put all her love into little, tender 
services. Finally, with Mandy’s engineer- 
ing, we got to talking about the summer 
school course, and Mary planned for it 
more enthusiastically than Ellen even. 

It wasn’t until after Ben had driven 
Ellen away to catch the evening train 
that Mary let herself relax. And then 
she didn’t. She plumped down on one of 


The Pied Piper 


the cretonne cushioned chairs and sat 
still, except that her fingers trembled. 
Mandy sat down on the arm of the chair 
and started in petting her. Just then 
Jim came into the room and stood look- 
ing at Mary suspicious, then he turned 
sudden and went into the parlor. 


WE HEARD him fumbling with some- 

thing, then heard the crackling of 
paper and we knew he was rummaging in 
the books where Mary kept her money. 
Mary nodded understanding at Mandy, 
then sat up straight and calm and ready. 
Jim came striding out into the sitting- 
room, his face red and glowering. 

“So,” he accused Mary, “‘so you took 
the money that I’ve been laying by to 
send Ben to summer school on, to get all 
these folderols with.”’ 

Mary looked at him calm, 
money we have been laying by.” 
“Took it from your own child so you 

could play lady.”’ 

‘No,’ Mary stood up now, and her 
voice rang out clear and strong and earn- 
est. “‘No, I took it so that I would have 
more to give. We.were going to send 
Ben to an-agricultural summer school so 
he would be more help to us on the farm. 
But what Ben needs is a real home and 
mother, and I’m going to give it to him.” 

“You took from your son to primp, 
to fuss up the house. Why! you stole.” 
Jim’ s tone almost had contempt in it. 

“Yes, I stole,’ Mary answered him, 
the fire in her blazing out sudden. ‘‘ Yes, 
I stole, I have stolen all my life ever since 
I have given my children a drudge in- 
stead of a mother. And now I’m just 
beginning to pay back.’”’ Then she broke 
out impulsive and pleading, ‘Oh, Jim, 
can’t you understand? Being a mother 
is wonderful, but you can’t be one unless 
you are a woman first... Why, all these 
years I haven’t known my children. I 
haven’t given them myself. I didn’t 
have any self to give them. 

“But now I’m going to geta self. I’m 
going to take time to live. I’m going to 
think and grow with my children, and 
I’m going to have beauty around to help . 
me, and I want you to help me, Jim. 
Oh! and most of all I did warft to be a 
companion to my little girl this summer, 
my little girl who wants a mother so.” 
Mary’s chin quivered now, and tears 
trickled down her face. ; 

“You call fixing up a house and: put- 
ting on new clothes mothering! You—”’ 

“Father, stop!’ Ellen’s young voice 
surprised us, and Ellen sprang into the 
room sudden and caught Mary in her 
arms. ‘‘Let my mother alone.” 

Then Ellen hugged Mary as if she 
would never let her go and cried out, 
““Oh, mother, all the way to the station I 
kept seeing you and how you’ve fixed the 
house over just as I want it, and I can’t 
go away. So I made Ben bring me back. 
Why! I’ve just found my little mother, 
and I need you more than Art—or any- 
thing. I won’t leave you. I won’t.” 

And Mary and Ellen cried in each 
other’s arms—happy—the way women 
will. Jim watched them for some sec- 
onds, then began patting their shoulders. 
“Don’t take on so,”’ he said, puzzled. 

Mandy got me by the hand and pulled 
me out of the house, saying, “I knew Ellen 
would come back, I knew she would.” 
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you forgive? You are a mother, too!” 

Then Doris Fairweather did a won- 
drous thing. <A slow, almost angelic 
smile lightened her thin face, she shifted 
her sleeping child to one arm and held 
out the other, in a gesture of divine com- 
prehension and welcome, and mother and 
wife of Luther passed in together. 

When Letty at last got Myrtilla alone in 
the parsonage sitting-room, she plun:ped 
down in the nearest chair, and exclaimed: 

“Well, I never! What in the world 
made you think of sending Ike to find 
Joey, when the whole town failed?” 

“Common sense, I guess,’’ responded 
Mrytilla.. “Little Joey wasn’t found, so 
I made up my mind he was taken away. 
No one would hold him for ransom, for 
Doris was too poor to pay any, and no- 
body else wanted him except old Mrs. 
Fairweather. She could easily keep him 
hidden in her house. Beside, her attitude 
was against nature—her not caring 
whether her own son’s son was lost or 
found, living or dead! She hated Doris; 
what better revenge could she take on her? 


“I was puzzling out some sort of a way 
to find if she had him, when I thought 
of Ike, and of Doris saying how Joey 
would follow him anywhere. I thought 
maybe Ike could lure him away, That’s 
why I went hunting for him in the woods 
today. Well—that’s all. He got him.” 

““But— Foolish Ike, of all people! 
Why a half-idiotic creature like that?” 
demurred Letty. , 

“Oh, I don’t know!’’ Myrtilla mused. 
“I read somewhere once of a piper the 
children followed to listen to his tune. 
You and the rest call Ike Dolittle ‘fool- 
ish’, but where he is stupid in some things 
he makes up for it in others. There isn’t 
a man in Grangerville with the knowl- 
edge of woodcraft he has, or the ability 
to draw the love of children and ani- 
mals. There’s a beautiful, merciful name 
they use in some old-fashioned places, 
for a person weak-minded like Ike. They — 
call them ‘God’s Fool.’ Well, some- 
times, Letty, I feel that Ike is pretty 
near to God and His work—nearer than 
‘the rest of us.” . 


it 

mer steel and stands 5714 inches at head end and 38% 
inches at_foot end. Comes in 4 ft: 6 in. size only. 

Colors: White, apple or our famous Vernis Martin 
all-gold finish. Steel Frame Spring is extra strong 
link fabric. 
top, nicely tufted and covered with extra quality tick- 
ing. Shipping weight of outfit, about 130 1bs. 75 
No. H4B6073. Price, bed, spring, mattress $8. 

No. H4B6074. Price, bed only..-.-.....-+-2. 46+ 


polidst Oak Kitchen Cabinet 


inches high and 9 inches deep. 
doors. 
No. 64H4B106. 


Credit Without Asking 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


We want every home lover in Amer- 
ica to feel that his credit is good with 
us. We might not sell knick-knacks 
to all men on credit. But a man who 
wants furnishings for a home is wel- 
come to credit here. It does not mat- 
ter what he has or earns. 

We have given this credit to 
millions of homes, and done it for 
50 years. Now we give it without 


We ask no customer on our books 
to pay a penny in advance. We ship 
all goods on 30 days’ approval, sub- 
ject toreturn. If you return them 
for any reason we pay freight both 
ways. 

Our millions of customers, when 
they buy from us, send nothing with 
their orders. They pay nothing for 
a month. They get the goods and 
try them first, so they can’t be dis- 
appointed. This applies to anything 
we sell, to one article or to many. 
You have a month to decide before 
buying. 

No other concern in our line offers 


Bed, Spring 
and Mattress 


asking, and without any red tape. 
Not even a reference is required. 


A Credit Card 


Ask for our Dollar Book—our enor- 
mous book of bargains. We will send 
you a Credit Card withit. This card 
will say that your account is open, 
ready for your order. Then order 


terms like these to customers. We 
would not dare to, as you know, if we 
did not undersell all others. 


Prices Cut 30 Per Cent 


When we send goods on approval 
—without any money down—we guar- 
antee a saving of 15 to 50 per cent. 
That means a saving of 30 per cent 
on the average, under any other 
prices in America. 

If we don’t show that saving you 
can send the goods back. We shall 
lose the sale and the freight both ways. 
You will not be out one penny. 


This Solid Oak 


poy pectning for a Month) SendNo Money! oA oes 


is a sample of 
our values. Get 
ly it now. Pay 9c 


a month’s 
trial. 
\, Iron Bed 
\\} is striking 
in design, 
with 11-16 
inch cor- 
=f|\/ ner posts 
Rand top 


fillingrods 
j are 5-160 
an inch 
thick. Bed 
is made of 
best_qual- 
ity Besse- 


Bed, Spring and 
attress 


Mattress is well made with good cotton 


4.80 


No Money 
for a Month 


|| this paper and pay 
90 cents, the usual 
monthly terms, af- 
ter a month’s trial 
in your h . No 
delay: no red tape. 
Solid oak is used 
throughout in this 
fine cabinet,except- 
ing the table top, 
im Which is white- 
wood in itsnatu- 
ral grain. Cabi- 
net is roomy, 
with plenty of 
drawer space. 
Stands 64inches 
high; table is 42 
inches wide and 
25 inches deep. 
Under table top 
is removable 
bread_ board. 
Chinaclosettop 
is well arranged, being 36 inches long, 144% 
Has fancy art glass 
Shipping weight ly a ngs 5 
rice. ... $8. 9 


Rocker, richly up- 
holstered in brown 
Spanish royal imi- 
tation leather, is an- 
other sample of our 
Spring 
Book values. C 
right from this pa- 
per and pay 50 cents 
monthly, the usual 
amount af- — 
ter 30days’ gir mY 
trial. - 


Frame is 
good solid 
f | oak, finish- 
ed in gold- 
en color 
and heavily 
carved. Has 
broad arms 
and deep. 
comfortable 
seat. Rocker @& 
stands 38 }—ams 
inches high. = 
Shaped back 

is 26% inches high from top of seat and 49% inches at 
widest point. 


and our wonderful bargains. 
paper; pay the asual terms of 90c monthly after a 
month’s trial. 
pattern in rich colors of green and tan. 
rug for the money ever offered. Hasan all-wool face 
Sole close and heavy woven back. 
is 
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Entire 


Seat is 19x19 in. Due Seabees 
No. 22H4B106. Price.. 


: $3.65 


Get This Gentine Brussels Rug! 
Send No sesb a a wali 


Get ET at once with our easy eoreaik ee 
Order right from this 


This Brussels Rug is a fine Oriental 
The finest 


Neatly fin- 


Size 9x12 feet. Price.. $9.95 


No. H4C1716, 


when and what you wish and let us 
charge it to you. 


We’ll trust you. We shall be so 
fair with you that you will be fair 
with us. 


Only 3c a Day 


You can pay as you wish. Pay a 
little each month if convenient. Or 
set your own time to pay. We allow 
from 1 to 3 years’ time. You can 
furnish a home, if you wish to, by 
saving 3 cents a day. 


There is no interest, no extra price. 


We sell very close to cost, on credit 
or for cash. People who send cash in 
advance get no discount whatever. 
So you may as well buy on time. 


Amazing Prices 


The prices we quote will amaze 
you. We buy whole factory outputs. 
We pick up surplus stocks. We buy 
for millions, and at prices often under 
cost. You will find thousands of ar- 
ticles in our Bargain Book at one-half 
usual prices. And every price is 
guaranteed to be the lowest in Amer- 
ica for the article we quote. 


Silver Set Free 


Pay as You Can 


Most of our customers are wage 


earners. They get their wages regu- 
larly and they prefer to pay a little 
each month. 

But many wish to pay in other ways. 
Farmers, forinstance, like to pay when 
they sell their crops. 

So we let each customer make his 
own terms. Simply say when you wish 
to pay. Say what is convenient—when 
you will have the money—and our 
terms will be made to suit. Quarterly 
payments, if your money comes in 


Our Dollar 
5175 Bargains in 


Furniture Silverware—Clocks 
Carpets—Rugs Chinaware—Lamps 
Refrigerators Sewing Machines 
Draperies—Linens Kitchen Cabinets 
Oilcloths—Bedding Stoves—Ranges 


Baby Cabs—Cameras Carpenters’ Tools 


Our mammoth spring Bargain Book 
is ready. It pictures 5175 homethings 
at prices which none can meet. Many 
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800 West 35th Street 
Chicago 


We offer Silver Sets free in our Bar- 
gain Book—the most beautiful pattern 
you ever saw, in Knives and Forks 
and Spoons. 

We don’t ask you to sell things or 
tospendanytime. Wesimply ask for 
your good will. We want you to have 
a full set in your home as a constant 
reminder of us. 

This offer will come with our Bar- 
gain Book. ‘The silver isn’t for sale. 
It is simply for gifts. Let us tell you 
how to get it. 


that way, will serve as well as monthly 
payments. 


Extra Time 


We sell home things on longer time 
than ever was given before. Our terms 
run from one to three years. Buton 
small bills, usually, we like to have 
payments completed in a year. 


Our wish is to suit your convenience. 
Simply tell us how and when you wish 
to pay. We have no collectors. When 
payments are due, by yourownterms, 
send them to us by mail. 


Book Free 


of the pictures are in actual colors. 
You never saw such an interesting 
book. 

This book with the mailing costs us 
$1 per copy, but we send it free. Write 
now for your copy as we have but a 
limited issue. 

We publish also a Stove Catalog. 
Also a Catalog of Watches and Jew- 
elry. Also a spring Style Book for 
women, showing a thousand styles. 
Tell us which books you want. 
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“= CUT OUT THIS COUPON™ 
SPIEGEL, grth STERN CO. 
00 W. 35th Street, Chicago 
Mail a your Spring Bargain Book. 
Also the books I mark below. 


...-Stove Book. .... Watches and Jewelry. 
.---1000 Spring Styles for Women. 
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Check which catalogs you want. 
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Jenny Lind singing at Castle Garden in 1851 \ 


These few lines and notes of music were addressed by Jenny Lind to her poet 
friend Bayard Taylor, and are among the most precious souvenirs in existence. 


All that remains of Jenny Lind is her picture, her autograph, and memories dear to all who ever heard 
her sing. ; 

Her greatest charm—her wondrously sweet and melodious voice—is gone forever. 

How different had she lived in the present day! 


The Victrola would have preserved her beautiful voice to posterity, just as it has Tamagno’s, Plancon’s, Gerville-Reache’s, 
Gilibert’s; just as it does the other great singers of the world. 

You can hear them today on the Victrola whenever you wish; and generation after generation will keep on hearing them 
though the artists themselves will be forever silent. re 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$1o to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. a Fe Wits As 


Berliner Gramophone Cor, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 


the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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as 5 Os Ti ; : 
The best friend of a hostess is the Victrola 


The hostess who has a Victrola never need worry about how the evening will “go.” 

Is there an awkward moment after the guests leave the dinner table? A Victrola 
will “break the ice.” 

Do the young people get tired of general conversation? A Victrola will furnish the 
latest dance music and set their feet to sliding. 

Does someone mention a melody from the latest opera? Let us try it on the Victrola. 

Always there is the Victrola—the treasure house of entertainment in reserve—always 
ready to satisfy every musical longing. 


Is your home like this? It might be—so easily. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, 
and any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate them to you. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. jx LO SF 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 
on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 
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What Character Means 


An Appreciation of Charles Dwyer 


lies deeper than what he does, 
says or thinks. 

Its seat is in the subconsciousness, not 
in the volitional activities. 

It is so profound that the greatest 
teacher declared that in order to change 
it one ‘‘must be born again.” 

You can alter your conduct as easily 
as you wash your hands; but to affect 
your character the granite rocks of your 
soul must be riven. 

A part of character is made by 
heredity. As Dr. Holmes said, 
one’s education is begun eight 
hundred years before he is born. 

We can shape ourselves to 
some extent by our will, but we 


(5 ies deeper is whatamanis. It 


way to thoughtfulness of others, to love 
and to justice. 

Intelligence is simplicity of thought, a 
clear estimate of what constitutes essen- 
tials, an ability to discard non-essentials. 

In all the great masters, of music, of 
painting and sculpture, of literature 
and of statecraft, is this clarity of mind 
and honesty of feeling. We see it in 
Beethoven, Goethe and Lincoln. 

Allied to simplicity is sincerity. 

You feel that whatever the man does, 
the man himself is behind it, that all he 


S PUBLISHER of this Magazine and one 
who had the privilege of knowing Charles 
Dwyer intimately for many years, it is with 


will not seek for excuses for his own mis- 
takes, because he understands that leni- 
ency toward oneself and severity toward 
others are of the same piece. 

He is loyal. 

What can you say of any human being 
better than that? Loyal to employers, 
to comrades, to friends, he stands like a 
great solid rock in a shifting mass of 
men. Such a one isa companion to you 
even when he is away. The thought of 
him steadies you in wavering moments. 

He is human. 

What others call his faults are 
to you, who know him, but the 
marks of his personality. It is 
our limitations that give form to 
our souls. Without them we 


can never wholly escape what 
God does to us through parents 
and the human race. 

But for all that we can direct 
and mold our own lives more 
than we commonly suppose. 

All destiny has given us 
through heredity is but material 
for our judgment, conscience and 
will to work on; out of it we can 
fashion a character of worth, of 
nobleness and of force, no matter 
what our inborn nature may be. 

Hence by our character are 
we rightly judged. 


N° ONE who came in touch 

with the late Charles Dwyer, 
editor of WoMAN’s WorRLD, could 
fail to be strongly impressed 
with his character. 

There was that something 
radiating from within him, there 
was that presence of something 
behind him and shining through 
him, which for want of a better 
name we call personal influence. 

And now that our captain has 


fallen, called suddenly into the secret 
of the eternal mystery, it may not be 


a sense of great personal loss that I tell you of his 
sudden and untimely death on January 17th. 


Charles Dwyer was an unusual man in the fullest 
sense: unusual in ability as an editor who knew 
and loved his people—unusual in sterling worth 
as a friend and upright business-man—unusual 
most of all in that nobility of mind which helps us 
most by always calling up the best that is in us. 


Such a man leaves us all a precious heritage, 
and to me and my associates in the management 
of this publication he has left the purpose of 
steadfastly carrying out all those plans which 
he had so carefully prepared for the benefit and 


pleasure of our readers. 


There will be no interruption in the work 
of Charles Dwyer, who was at once the guide 


and inspiration. Until Mr. Dwyer’s successor 
takes charge, Miss Margery Fassett, who was Mr. 
Dwyer’s chief assistant, will direct the work in 
the Editorial Department. In her the readers of 
Woman’s World will rejoice to find a mind 
particularly able to carry on the work and a heart 
in complete sympathy with theirs. 


The burden which Miss Fassett takes up is 
heavy, but it will be lightened by the. abiding 
spirit of one who really loved his fellowmen. 


says has the massed support of his real 
convictions. His words are not chosen 


should be formless, with nothing 
upon which love can cling. 

His face, his speech, his little 
ways, they are to us the pencil 
strokes that limn his nature. 
They make him—him. They sep- 
arate him from the multitude, in- 
dividualize him to our affection. 

And whatever his virtues, place 
and achievement, they do not 
isolate him. Through all pierces 
the warmth of his personality. 


HS CROWNING grace is hu- 
mility. When he talks with 

you, whether you are the high- 
est dignitary or the commonest 
worker, he talks level with you, 
not looking up nor down at you. 
He is without fear or favor. 

And withal he is gentle. 

However powerful his hand, 
his touch is velvet. However 
earnest his conscience, there is 
no violence. 

He may be with you for years, 
and you may not comprehend 
the strong potency of his life, 


until suddenly he is taken away, and 
then you are shocked into the realiza- 


amiss for us to examine, in the clear 
revelation that death brings, and see 
what were some of those sterling quali- 
ties he exhibited, in the measure of his 
sphere of influence, and perhaps profit 
thereby. 

The first element of all great souls is 
simplicity. 

The cheap and tawdry forever strug- 
gle toward complexity, confusion, noise. 

Good manners and good breeding are 
merely simplicity, the direct forthput- 
ting of a.nature that gives the right of 
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for their effect upon you, but are a cor- 
rect report of his inner self. 


HEN we say that what a man says or 
does “‘carries weight”? we mean that 
it shows sincerity. Forno matter how we 
differ from his views, we respect them 
and are influenced by them to some de- 
gree, if we believe they are honest. 
A great character is just. 
He does not condemn others because 
he knows he cannot, and no one but God 
can, correctly weigh men’s motives. He 
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tion of how vital he was. 

Can we measure up to this? Can it be 
said of you and me, my reader, what 
Antony said of the dead Brutus, what 
we can surely say of Charles Dwyer? 
“His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mixt in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world: This was 2 man.” 
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BUT AT THIS, THE INNOCENT EAVESDROPPER 
SUDDENLY DARTED OUT FROM HER HIDING- 
PLACE, ALMOST UPSETTING THE SCREEN IN 
HER MAD HASTE 
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HEN Barbara Stephens hurriedly slipped 

behind a screen, garishly gay with red 

and yellow crape-paper poppies, she did 

not guess that the trivial act had 

changed the whole course of her life. Yet that is 

how it turned out. Somebody had stepped on the 

hem of her skirt, as she stooped to gather half a 

dozen crumpled napkins from the floor, and when 

Barbara rose up with one of her swift, energetic 

movements, the delicate fabric gave away with an 
ominous sound of parting stitches. 

“T’m so sorry, Bab!” apologized the culprit, 
peering over the edge of a tray piled high with 
dishes. ‘‘I didn’t see you.” 

“T don’t see how anyone can see anything in 
this place,” snapped Barbara, ungraciously. 

‘It was the third day- of the bazaar for the benefit 
of the organ fund, and the workers were tired, with 


the sort of tiredness which shows itself in flushed 
cheeks, unnaturally bright eyes and a certain acid 
crispness of speech, which Barbara characterized 
caustically as a “‘dill-pickle temper.” 

““T detest bazaars, anyway,” muttered the girl, 
as she surveyed her damaged gown. ‘People 
ought to give this money right out, instead of being 
wheedled into it.” 

Then she begged a handful of pins from the 
household utility table and retired behind the red 
and yellow screen of destiny. In the comparative 
privacy thus gained she sat down on an upturned 


box and somewhat clumsily began pinning the torn — 


hem into place. 

““My prettiest gown, too,’’ she mourned. 
my horrid luck!” 

In the act of inserting a fifth pin she paused, her 
eyes widening with astonishment and dismay: a 


Just 
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voice on the further side of the screen had spoken 
her name. 

“Tf Bab Stephens had a particle of taste (it said) 
she wouldn’t persist in wearing that trying shade 
of blue. Did you ever see anything more fright- 
fully unbecoming?” 


A soft gurgle of amusement greeted this 
comment. Then another voice, gentle and 
caressing—Barbara knew it well—murmured re- 
gretfully: 


“You expect entirely too much of poor Barbara, 
my dear. What a pity she is so unattractive! One 
might overlook the blue frocks—she generally 
affects blue; doesn’t she?—but her manner—well; 
it is certainly unfortunate!” 

“To put it mildly,’ amended the first speaker, 
under her breath. 


Barbara had risen, her cheeks flaming. She 


must not—she would not hear another word. But 
as she looked wildly about for an unperceived 
avenue of escape, the carefully, lowered voice 
went on: 

“And with it all, she appears to consider herself 
quite irresistibly attractive. You should have seen 
her tonight, when Mr. Lattimer a 

But at this, the innocent eavesdropper suddenly 
darted out from her hinding-place, almost upset- 
ting the screen in her mad haste. Without a glance 
behind, and with the torn hem of the luckless blue 
gown dangling about her heels the girl rushed for 
cover, like some wild creature sorely hurt by a ran- 
dom shot. 

‘Why! Wasn’t that Barbara Stephens?” in- 
quired Mrs. Bland feebly. 

“Do you suppose she could have heard what we 
said?’ appended Sadie Lowther, rather unneces- 
sarily. 

Their guilty eyes met. Then Mrs. Charley 
Bland gently shrugged her plump shoulders. 
Gentleness was Mrs. Bland’s leading character- 
istic and she prided herself upon it. 

“Oh, well,’ she murmured resignedly. ‘You 
know the old saying about listeners. We couldn’t 
be expected to know the girl had concealed herself 
behind that screen.” 


66 H DEAR! I suppose she’ll make a scene,” 

Sadie Lowther prophesied dismally: “*Bar- 
bara’s so disagreeable when she’s in a temper; you 
have no idea!” 

Mrs. Bland patted the girl’s shoulder. 

*“Never mind, dear,’’ she said kindly; “‘of course 
she must realize we wouldn’t have spoken as we 
did, if we had known she was anywhere about. I 
dare say she’ll go home and sleep it off.” 

To go home had become Barbara Stephen’s one 
overmastering desire. She longed to tear off the 
hateful blue dress; to creep away in the dark and 
bury her head in the discreet depths of a cool 
pillow. After that—well, she thought nothing 
could matter any more. The end of the world— 
her world—appeared to have come. “So unat- 
tractive,’ “‘Not a particle of taste!’ And what 
had she said, or done, to deserve the final 
stab? Mr. Lattimer had eaten ice-cream at her 
table and she had served him, frankly enjoying his 
quaint comments on the gay scene presented by 
the myriad activities going on about them And 
all the while, it appeared, Sadie Lowther had been 
watching and criticizing from her entrenched posi- 
tion behind the candy-table. She had supposed 
Sadie Lowther was her friend! 

All this, in maddening retrospect, while she 
searched wildly for hat and jacket amid the piled 
wraps in the improvised cloak-room. When she 
emerged, at last, her growing resentment had 
kindled so fierce a blaze in cheeks and eyes that 
two or three children loitering about the door 
shrank aside at her swift approach. 

The frosty November wind smote her full in the 
face, like a cold rebuke, as she ran down the broad 
stone steps, almost colliding in her blind haste with 
a man’s tall figure on its leisurely way up. 

“T beg your pardon,” he murmured, sweeping 
the hat from his head. 

She would have pushed past him without a 
word; but on the instant he had recognized 
her. 

**T didn’t know you at first,”’ he apologized; “the 
glare of that electric light almost blinds one coming 
toward it. By the way—er—you'll take that class 
of small boys I spoke to you about, beginning Sun- 
day, won’t you?” 

Barbara had stopped short and was staring at 
the interrupter of progress from under ominously 
gathered brows. In her ears a mocking voice 
seemed to be repeating the stinging words: “She 
appears to consider herself quite irresistibly attrac- 
tive. You should have seen her tonight when Mr. 
Lattimer Of course he despised her. How 
could he help it, when she was ugly and unat- 
tractive, and wearing a gown, moreover, of a trying 
shade of blue? 


¢¢} HAD NO intention of catapulting you down 

the steps, Mr. Lattimer,’ she informed him, 
in a voice which might have borrowed its coldness 
from the bitter wind. 

Then she laughed drearily, for no apparent 
reason, flinging out her ungloved hands in a reck- 
less gesture of denial. 

“It’s quite absurd, you know, to picture me a 
Sunday-school teacher! I’m the last person in the 
world to attempt it. No; please don’t ask; it’s 
quite impossible!” 

She had resumed her flight, flinging back the 


words at him over her shoulder, like sparks from a 
speeding locomotive. 

An older man might have accepted his dismissal 
philosophically, if not with positive gratitude. But 
as David Lattimer stood gazing after the girl’s 
hurrying figure, a perplexed frown gathered be- 
tween his handsome eyes. He was still in his twen- 
ties, despite his clerical dignilies and responsi- 
bilities; and the fact may have accounted for the 
undeniable hardihood with which he pursued and 
overtook her. 

“I’m hoping you didn’t mean that,” he said, 
persuasively. “I’ve been counting on you!” 


Bite. sore heart gave a great unexpected 
thump. He was regarding her with his de- 
ligshtful boyish smile, which the women of his 
parish had already found so irresistible. For an 
instant she contemplated the difficult task of for- 
getting. But only that afternoon Mrs. Charley 
Bland had passed a caressing arm about her waist, 
in her peculiarly pretty, affectionate way; and 
Sadie Lowther had called her “dear old Babs’’-to 
help sort a pile of candy boxes; and all the while 
they were secretly laughing at her awkward man- 
ner and despising her for supposing she could wear 
a pale blue gown. Did everybody (including the 
minister) flatter and truckle, just to gain their 
selfish ends? 

“T believe,” he was saying confidently, ‘that 
you would understand those boys, and—er—man- 
age them better than anyone I know. It isn’t an 
easy class to handle; but you’re good for it, 
{°m sare.” 

She stared at him dumbly, the poignant ques- 
tion in her eyes. 

Barbara’s eyes, the elusive color of a dark rain- 
cloud and thickly fringed with black, had attracted 
David Lattimer’s atlention at the moment of their 
first meeting; and since then he had more and more 
often found himself lost in a maze of curious con- 
jecture as to the real nature and spirit of the woman 
who surveyed the world through those mysterious 
windows. Latterly it had seemed to him that in 
some measure he was beginning to find out. She 
was not like the other young women of his con- 
gregation—this much hé was sure of. The differ- 
ence, whatever it was, refreshed and heartened 
him. Without any definite notion of the outcome 
he had determined to push his quest further, 
scarce conscious of the hope that just beyond the 
barrier of her proud reserve lay the fair, unex- 
plored country of his dreams. 

And yet, at times, he doubted, when a sudden 
ungracious movement of her strong body, a wild 
gleam in the stormy eyes, an untuned note of her 
fuli, round voice threatened the shadowy ideal of 
her which made its strongest appeal to his imagina- 
tion. 

“Won’t you let me come and talk it over with 
vou tomorrow?” he asked, after a doubtful pause. 
“In the afternoon, perhaps, if you have no other 
engagement.” 

“T told you I couldn’t,” she pronounced in a 
hard voice. ‘‘I’n not—oh, why should you insist? 
Don’t you see—I—I can’t 4 


T HAD become all at once an utter impossi- 
bility to walk decorously at his side. Her 
eyes, as she glanced up at him, glittered fiercely 
in the white glare of the swaying arc-light. She 
stopped short with an impatient gesture of 
dismissal. 

“There are plenty of others,”’ she said, in a tone 
of bitter scorn and contempt—“‘ the beautiful Miss 
Lowther, for one, or that sweet, amiable Mrs. 
Bland: 
such admirable taste in dress : 

With a smothered exclamation which conveyed 
no whit of its real significance to his stunned brain, 
she left him, hurrying, half running into the shad- 
owy regions beyond the narrow circle of unfriendly 
light. 

The Reverend David l_attimer had acquired few 
qualities of the superman. He was, moreover, 
young and untutored in the ways of women. Ashe 
lingered, half dazed, amid the ruins of his air- 
castle, he became conscious of mingled resentment 
and chagrin, kindling slowly into anger. Well, he 
had been mistaken in Barbara Stephens, that was 
all. He strove to be cool and collected in face of his 
crushing disappointment. He had known all 
along that at times she was almost arrogantly un- 
conventional, but he had stubbornly believed in her 
inherent nobility, in a certain large, untrammeled 
frankness of nature which set her (to his way of 
thinking) far above the petty observances of so- 
called society. And if she occasionally called a 
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They have such charming manners and 


spade a spade, it was because she disdained sub- 
terfuge and loved truth—qualities rare in a woman, 
he had told himself. But tonight. her undeniable 
rudeness to himself had been coupled with common, — 
vulgar spile. No, he could not soon forgive Bar- 
bara for her inexcusable fling at two innocent 
women, who were invariably friendly, even charm- 
ing—her mocking word—in their relations with 
everyone. 

Slowly and with bent head he retraced his 
steps to the scene of Barbara’s undoing. 


AFE at last behind the locked door of her bed- 

room the girl was ruthlessly stripping off the 
delicate gown of blue silk, now grown hateful in her 
eyes. There were other garments of varying 
shades of blue hanging in her wardrobe. She™ 
snatched them down from their places, heaping 
them in an ignominious pile upon the floor in one 
corner. 

““Why should I care what Sadie Lowther thinks, 
or says?” she asked herself fiercely, as she tossed a 
lace-trimmed negligee her mother had given her 
on her birthday atop the heap. 

She had always loved the softer shades of blue, 
with their subtle suggestion of wide, wind-swept 
spaces of hills and sea and sky. Henceforth she 
knew she would loathe the heavenly color in its 
every guise. 

“Why should I care so much?” she repeated 
drearily, as she sank into the low chair before her 
dressing-table. 

“Oh, you ugly thing!’ she cried, staring at the 
face which confronted her from the mirror’s 
shadowy depths. 

For almost the first time in her busy, absorbed 
life Barbara Stephens was seeing herself as others 
had seen her—as she must have looked to him, 
under the merciless glare of the strong light. She 
drove home the torturing conviction with unspar- 
ing hand. And, in truth, the stormy eyes under 
their lowering brows; the sullen lips, twisted in a 
wry smile of contempt for her own folly and blind- 
ness; the nose swollen and discolored with angry 
tears; even the abundant masses of copper-brown 
hair untidily tumbled about the thin shoulders 
lent no semblance of girlish beauty to the for- 
bidding picture. The strong teeth glimpsed 
between parted lips were white and even; but to 
the merciless gaze fastened upon them they sug- 
gested only the added disfigurement of ineradicable 
coarseness. Ugly—all ugly. ; 

““And you thought you could wear a pale-blue 
gown, like Sadie Lowther’s, and be pretty and ad- 
mired!’ she hurled the mocking question at the 
staring creature in the glass, who flung it back at 
her with an ugly sneer. ‘‘Oh, you fool—you poor, 
blind fool!’ 

The rough, dark head sank upon folded arms, 
and the girl burst into a passion of hard-wrung 
sobs. 

Mrs. Bland, cooing agreeable platitudes in the 
ear of her pastor, might have experienced an un- 
comfortable minute or two could she have wit- 
nessed the havoc wrought by her unthinking words. 
As for Miss Lowther, that amicable young lady 
was holding her blond head very high. Mr. Lat- 
timer had begged her to take his pet class of little 
boys; and though she privately detested little 
boys she had consented at once, with a pretty 
show of humility which charmed him. He had 
readily promised to help her; he would come the 
next day and any day thereafter to go over 
the lessons with her—this, when she pleaded 
inexperience, with soulful glances of gentian blue 
eyes. 


N PURSUANCE of his resolve to shut Barbara 
Stephens out of his thoughts, David Lattimer 
set himself the task of getting through certain 
pages of knotty theology in his study that night. 
But at midnight when he shoved the sober volume 
back into its niche on his shelves, he found himself 
reviewing his late puzzling encounter with the girl. 
Barbara had deserted her post at the refreshment 
booth without a word of explanation or apology. 
He had learned this from the indignant matron in 
charge. 

“And it’s not like Barbara Stephens,” she com- 
plained. ‘Of course she’s queer, but one can al- 
ways count on her; that’s why I asked her to serve 
on my committee.” : 

He shook his head dubiously as he compared 
this frank statement with his own previous 
impressions. It wasn’t like her. But, after all, 
what was she like? 

All this while Barbara slept, her tear-stained 
cheek on a tear-soaked pillow, a tumbled heap of 


blue—silk, serge and muslin—lying in a dim corner 
of her room. 

It was a strangely languid and absent-minded 
Barbara who faced her mother across the small 
round table at breakfast. There were just the two 
of them, left alone these six years in the big, old- 
fashioned house around the corner from the church. 
John Stephens had quitted the world with the com- 
fortable assurance that he was leaving enough be- 
hind him to care for his wife and their one child. 
So there had been no hardships, no necessity for the 
strenuous activities Barbara might have rejoiced 
in. After her father’s death she had finished school, 
then, as he had wished, she had dutifully gone to 
college, completing her course with credit, if not 
glory. There had followed a small flutter of ex- 
citement over the preparations for a modest after- 
noon tea, at which Barbara had been formally 
presented to her mother’s old friends. In due pro- 
cess of time occurred other “teas” and an occa- 
sional decorous evening party. Then the pastor of 
the church mother and daughter attended sud- 
denly died, and David Lattimer had come to fill 
his place. 


ARBARA was thinking abstractedly of the 

first Sunday she had heard him preach. She 
had frankly never cared for religion. He had made 
her care—was it for religion or himself? A dull red 
dyed her cheeks as she recalled Sadie Lowther’s 
hateful innuendo. 

“JT stopped in your room on the way down 
stairs,’ her mother was saying 
mildly. ‘‘You forgot to open all 
your windows, my dear.” 

Barbara glanced up mutin- 
ously. Her mother’s whole life 
(she was thinking) seemed made 
up of just such small anxieties and 
observances. Airing rooms, dust- 
ing furniture, providently looking 
after the expenditures of the small 
household, and for the rest ab- 
sorbed in an apparently never-to- 
be-completed round of what Mrs. 
Stephens referred to as “social 
duties.” 

She stared speculatively at her 
mother, as she revolved these 
dreary thoughts in her mind. 
Mrs. Stephens was small and 
slender, and always exquisitely 
dressed, but her complexion, once 
fair, had of late taken on a yel- 
lowish hue; there were myriads of 
fine lines about her eyes and 
across her pale forehead; her 
patient mouth sagged at the 
corners. She had been pretty 
(Barbara reflected) and a man— 
her father—had fallen in love 
with her. 

“But, my dear Barbara,” Mrs. 
Stephens went on, a puzzled look 
in her kind eyes, ““why did you 
throw all your prettiest dresses on 
the floor? I picked them up, of 
course; but that new crepe de 
chine seems quile ruined. You 
ought not to have worn it to the 
bazaar.” 

A sudden flare of anger leaped 
up in Barbara’s eyes. 

“No,” she said, in a heavy, life- 
less voice. ‘I oughtn’t have 
worn it to the bazaar. I ought 
never to have worn it; I never 
shall, again.” 

“Barbara!” 


ER MOTHER’S voice ex- 
pressed astonishment, anxi- 
ety, dismay. 

“Did it never occur to you that 
blue—any shade of it—is abom- 
inably unbecoming to me?” the 
girl demanded harshly. 

““Unbecoming?” echoed her 
mother. ‘But you always liked 
blue, my dear, and quite insisted 
upon wearing it.” 

“And you knew all the while 
I looked a fright in it! You 

-couldn’t help seeing that much!’ 

Mary Stephens looked down at her plate. She 
could not, on the instant, think what to say to this 
tall, black-browed daughter of hers, who held such 
decided opinions on every possible subject; opin- 


ions almost invariably at odds with those of her 
mother. 

“Tt was unkind of you, mother!’ Barbara re- 
proached her poignantly. ‘You must have 
known!” ‘ 

“And if I did * hesitated the older woman. 
“If I had told you (hie ’ 

Barbara sprang up from her chair and marched 
across to the window, where she stood, drumming 
on the pane and staring out at the frost-bitten 
garden, with its rows of withered chrysanthemums 
bending in the bitter wind. 


OW MUCH she looked like her father, re- 

flected Mary Stephens, with a sigh. If John 

had lived he would have known how to deal with 

this child of his passionate youth. John Stephens’ 

widow hurriedly forced back the tears which sprang 

to her eyes; then she, too, abandoned all pretense 
of breakfasting. 

At the door she paused to rally her waning 
courage. That some sort of a crisis in her daugh- 
ter’s life had come to pass, she divined without 
further word of explanation. If she failed her 
child now? Well, she must not fail! Even as a 
baby Barbara had haughtily resisted the caresses 
and little tendernesses her mother longed to lavish 
upon her. ‘‘She’s saving it all for /he one, just as 
I did,’ her husband had once interpreted the 
child. ‘‘There’s fire under the snow, Mary; never 
doubt it!’ 

His words came back to her now, as she stood, 


kek. 
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“FORGIVE ME,’ HE CRIED, “YOU CERTAINLY IMPLICATED NO ONE AND 


| HAD NO RIGHT 


her hand on the knob, gazing doubtfully at the tall, 
athletic figure by the window. 

When at last she broke the silence her voice was 
carefully modulated to express neither sympathy 
nor tenderness to her daughter. 


“If you'll come up to my room, Barbara,” she 
said briskly, “‘we’ll thrash out the blue dress ques- 
tion at once; and I’ll tell you exactly what I think, 
since you really want to know.” 

On the way up stairs she was visited with a sick- 
ening qualm of doubt. Something had happened 
to hurt the child; but what? Since Barbara’s 
return from college her inner life had been carried 
on behind the locked door of an invincible reserve. 
Would the door open—to her? 

For what seemed a long time she waited, listen- 
ing rather breathlessly for the loud, trampling 
steps which Barbara (to her mother’s secret dis- 
comfiture) affected along with her ‘‘mannish” 
shoes. At last she heard them; but, alas! they 
passed the invitingly open door and tramped on 
down the passage. 

“Barbara!” she called, a seldom 
authority in her voice, ‘‘come here.” 


atlempted 


ARBARA came, with the unwilling air of a 
child. All her careless, over-confident manner 
appeared to have suddenly deserted her. Her lips 
were slightly swollen, her eyes squinted painfully 
in the flood of pale November sunshine. Her mother 
swiftly perceived the hitherto unnoticed ravages of 
over-night tears. Barbara, her strong, self-reliant 
Barbara, had cried herself to sleep! She pointed 
out a chair at some distance from her own. 

“Sit down,” she said, in a cheerfully casual voice. 

Barbara obeyed, her strong figure sagging 
wearily against its back. She did not speak. 

“Blue is unbecoming to you,” 
Mary Stephens plunged at once 
into her subject. ‘‘But how did 
you find it out?” 

Barbara looked down at the 
toes of her stout walking shoes, 
her black brows ominously puck- 
ered. 

Her mother observed her 
shrewdly. She must, somehow, 
get under that armor of disdain- 
ful silence. 

“T want you to tell me what 
happened last night. Did some- 
one tell you, criticise your pale 
blue frock; or did you x he 

Barbara’s eyes flashed. 

“They wouldn’t have dared, 
to my face!” she said roughtly. 
“I—J heard it.” 

Her mother waited for a 
anxious heart-beat or two. 

“You mean that you acci- 
dentally over-heard 1 

Then came one of the poig- 
nant surprises of Mary Stephens’ 
life. Her daughter, her proud, 
reserved Barbara, suddenly rose 
from her chair and flung herself 
down on the floor, burying her 
rough dark hair in her mother’s 


lap. 

“Why was I ever born?’’ she 
cried. 

The older woman choked 


back the shocked exclamation 
that rose to her lips as this dis- 
pairing cry of the ages rang in 
her ears. Then, patiently, bit 
by bit, she gathered what had 
happened. When the last anx- 
ious question had been asked 
and answered, the girl sat up, 
shame-faced and already draw- 
ing back behind the half-open 
door. Another instant, and it 
would be closed and fast against 
hte one who loved her best. But 
in that instant Mary Stephens 


seemed to have been visited 
by -sudden inspiration. 
¢¢T’M GLAD!’ she cried, 


without pausing to choose 
her words. ‘I’m glad you heard 
it! It?s true, Barbara, every 
word true! But don’t you see 
you can change it all, now that 
you know? Oh, my dear, my 
dear!” 

The yearning mother-love had 
got the better of her new-found wisdom. But the 
girl paid no heed; she was staring blankly at the 
woman who had dealt her this stunning blow. 

“Do you mean 2”? she faltered. “I thought 
you ; (Continued on page 42) 


“NO, FATHER.” 
—IT'S JENNIE. I'VE COME 
HOME" 


By Means of Fire 
A Girl Changed the Opinion of Grangerville 
By Isabel Ostrander— Illustrations by C. M. Relyea 


over his knees, his head bowed upon his 
breast. 

There was a circus over at Meadowvale; its glar- 
ing posters as he drove past that day had rekindled 
old fires amid the ashes of his burnt-out thoughts 
and the glowing romance of his youth had flamed 
again into memory. It was in a side-show tent at 
the county fair that he had first seen Flora, and her 
dark eyes had flashed a challenge to him as she 
swung daringly from her trapeze high above him. 
Thenceforth he had followed her, unmindful of his 
father’s wrath and the indignation of the townsfolk, 
from tent-show to circus, until in triumph he had 
brought her back to the farm, as his wife. 

In spite of her inadaptability to the monotonous, 
hard-working grind, in spite of the rigorous neglect 
bestowed upon them by Grangerville, who believed 
nothing good could have come from a circus en- 
vironment, they had been gloriously, incredibly 
happy during that single year vouchsafed to them. 
Then Jennie had come, and even Abner’s love had 
been powerless to keep the tired, new-made mother 
from slipping away between the gates of a world 
which would receive her. But the taint of her 
origin had descended upon her daughter, and 
Abner, grown dispirited with the years, accepted 
the situation without attempting to combat it, and 
took for granted the fact that Jennie did, also. 


BNER MILLARD sat alone in the kitchen, 
the weekly newspaper spread unheeded 


ERHAPS the feeling against her might have 
gradually died out had Jennie been less like 

her mother, but she had inherited the dark beauty 
and the imperious temperament of the circus per- 
former, and there was little about her to indicate 
the blood of the mild, slow-witted, flaxen-haired 
Millards. Although she had coolly ignored the 
slights and snubs of her early childhood, Jennie had 
never forgotten them, and she grew into a silent, 
self-contained girl, brooding but not sullen, who 
kept her father’s house, minded her own affairs, 
and walked the main street of Grangerville as if all 
its inhabitants were as the dirt beneath her feet. 
Latterly, however, a softness had blurred the 
brilliance of her eyes, a gentleness had crept into 


her manner, and even her father perceived dully 
that the coming of Ben Haverstraw had wrought 
the change. 

Ben was a neighbor, a broad-shouldered, sturdy 
young farmer, who owned the sawmill and so much 
land that he could afford to marry whom he chose, 
irrespective of pubhe opinion. In spite of her 
beauty, Jennie had had no suitors among the vil- 
lage lads, but Ben Haverstraw had taken to walk- 
ing out regularly with her, of late, and sitting in the 
parlor on Wednesday evenings, and Abner was 
content. 


OWEVER, he wished heartily that he had not 

seen those circus posters at Meadowvale. It 
had vaguely disturbed him, jolted him from the 
peaceful, everyday rut of middle-age into which 
he had gradually subsided. 

He raised his head and glanced at the clock, and 
a new, swift uneasiness drove back the crowding 
memories. It was past ten o’clock! Jennie should 
have been in long before, but perhaps she and Ben 
were sitting on the porch steps. Ben oughtn’t to 
stay so late; he guessed he’d have to speak to Jen- 
nie about it tomorrow. 

Abner picked up the Grangerville Clarion with a 
sigh and tried again to read, but half-past ten came, 
and eleven, and still there was no sign of his daugh- 
ter. He rose at length, and, holding the lamp high 
above his head, opened the kitchen door, and 
peered out. It was very dark and at first he could 
see nothing, but a sound reached his ears—the low, 
bitter sobbing of a woman. 

‘Jennie!’ he called, huskily. ‘‘Jennie, my girl!’ 

A figure huddled upon the steps slowly rose and 
came toward him into the light. It was his daugh- 
ter. The girl’s face was colorless, but her eyes were 
hard and tearless, and there was a look in them 
which he had never seen before. 

Unconsciously he retreated, and set the lamp 
down upon the kitchen table with a shaking hand. 

“What. is it?” he asked. “What ails you, 
Jennie? Where’s Ben?” 

“He's gone. He won’t come here any more.” 
Her voice was clear and steady, but every vestige 
of youth had gone from it. ‘‘He’ll never set 


JENNIE'S VOICE WAS QUIET, REASSURING. 


foot on land of ours again!’’ she said firmly. 


“You been quarrelin’ with him?’ Abner 
felt a sense of relief that that was all. ‘“‘ You 
needn’t to take on about it, Jennie. If it’s 


only a tiff, he’ll come back.” 

‘Father!’ Jennie faced him with swift 
passion. “‘Wasn’t my mother a good woman?’ 

At her words, Abner’s lean, slouching figure 
straightened, and towering above her, he cried 
hoarsely : 

“She was the best woman that ever lived— 
the truest and the best! Has Ben Haverstraw 
dared to say she wasn’t? If he has se 

“Oh, no!’ Jennie interrupted him, bitterly. 
““He only said it was a pity she’d been in a—a 
circus! He said, if it wasn’t for that—for 
what folks said an’ thought a 

“So that’s it!’ Abner’s face hardened for a 
minute, but gradually, in the pause which fol- 
lowed, the old, hopeless look of defeat returned 
and his shoulders slumped wearily. When he 
spoke again, his tone was resentful, but the 
momentary fire was gone. “You ain’t good 
enough for him, or for anybody, because of 
your ma! That’s all the whole town’s been 
thinkin’ about, an’ talkin’ about, for seventeen 
years—that she was a circus performer! Well, 
he’s a coward, Ben is! J wasn’t, once, thank the 
Almighty! You'll just have to stand it, Jennie, 
like I did; there ain’t nothin’ else we can do. 
Try to forget him, that’s all. He ain’t worthit!”’ 


¢¢T{ORGET him?” Jennie drew herself up 
in unutterable scorn. ‘‘He—why, he 
doesn’t live so far as I’m concerned!’’ 

Her father came slowly around the table, 
and touched her hair awkwardly, in unwonted 
tenderness. 

““You’re gettin’ more like her every day! I 

never saw a girl but you that could hold a 
candle to her!” 

He sighed, paused again uncertainly, and then 
turning to the shelf over the stove, he took down 
his lamp. 

“It’s late,” he remarked. “I got to be up early.” 

“So have I.’ Her voice was so quiet that he 
did not notice its tenseness. “I’m goin’ to drive 
over to Meadowvale tomorrow; I’ve got to do 
something there that I can’t do in Grangerville. 
I'll leave the house to rights, an’ your dinner on 
the stove. Don’t you be worried if I’m late 
getting back.” 

The following evening, Ben Haverstraw, pale 
but determined, strode up the steps of the back 
porch, and knocked at the kitchen door. There 
was a light within, but no one bade him enter 
and a strange silence reigned. He knocked 
again, and then, after a pause, lifted the latch 
and went in. 

Abner Millard sat there alone, hunched over the 
disordered table, staring straight before him with 
vacant eyes. In his hands he twisted a wisp of 
paper. 

» Ben coughed and reddened, but as the other took 
no notice, he advanced a few steps and spoke, his 
young voice gruff with embarrassment. 

“Mr. Millard, I come over to see you, to speak 
to you about—about Jennie. I want her—I. want 
she should be my wife. I know I’m not worthy of 
her, no man is, but if so be you'll give her to me, I’ll 
be proud of her, always, an’—an’ try to make her 
happy + 

He paused, aghast, as Abner slowly raised his 
head and looked at him. In the older man’s eyes 
was no animosity, no resentment, only the dazed, 
stricken look of one who has received a final, mortal 
blow. 

“You'd ought to have said that last night, Ben,” 
he observed simply. ‘“‘It’s too late now. She’s 
gone.” And he held out the twisted wisp of a note. 


OR THREE years, Abner Millard lived in 
apathetic solitude on his farm. For three 
years Ben Haverstraw worked his lands and his 
mill, departing at intervals for weeks at a time, 
only to return after each absence more reticent and 
unsociable than ever. -He never so much as looked 
at a girl, and refused all the Grangerville festivities 
to which he was invited, even those held under the 
auspices of the church. 

The Reverend Ira Cranford, amazed at the 
change in the sunny-natured boy he had known, 
drove out to see him one day, but at his first tenta- 
tive remonstrance, Ben turned upon him savagely. 

“No, I don’t come to church, an’ I’m not com-. 
ing!’ he averred. ‘‘I can read the Lord’s words 
out here, just as well as I can listen to somebody 
else read them in a church, especially with a lot of 


folks around that don’t believe, and don’t practice 
what they hear!” 

“Benjamin!” the minister exclaimed, in genuine 
dismay. ‘‘ Weare none of us perfect, but Iam sure 
the congregation—we’re not hypocrites a 

“No?” interjected the young man. sullenly. 
“Well, if you remember, there’s something in the 
bible about casting the first stone. If you can 
drive that into the heads of the folks in Granger- 
ville, you'll be doing more than your share of the 
Lord’s work.” 

The Reverend Ira Cranford, as he drove home, 
shook his head sadly, for much had been revealed 
to him. 


EANWHILE, Jennie Millard’s disappearance 
had proved more than a nine-days’ wonder 
in Grangerville. Her father’s stolid refusal to offer 
any explanation only fanned the flame of baffled 
curiosity, and had the station master at Meadow- 
vale not definitely asserted that the missing girl 
boarded the three o’clock train for the west on that 
eventful day, Jabez Talbot, the good-natured, 
easy-going constable, might have been heckled into 
starting a semi-official investigation. But time 
dulled the edge of interest, other incidents took 
place to engross the attention of the townsfolk, and 
the affair was forgotten, or dismissed with a virtu- 
ously significant shrug. 

Then, one autumn night, Jennie came back. 

Abner was sitting alone in his kitchen, as usual, 
listening to the harsh rustle of the dead leaves 
swirling in the wind outside. There was a storm 
coming up, and the tenseness in the air filled him 
with a brooding unrest. 

It was on just such a night 
as this, that he had come 
home from Flora’s funeral, 
nineteen years before, only 
then there had welcomed him 
from above the thin, high 
wailing of a little baby, and 
Myrtilla Bentley’s voice, un- 
wontedly softened, hushing 
it to slumber. Myrtilla had 
been the only woman in 
Grangerville, he reflected, to 
defy public prejudice, and 
come in neighborly charity to 
minister to his stricken 
household. Now, there was 
no sound in the dismal si- 
lence, save the moaning of 
the wind in the chimney, and 
the occasional creak of a 
loose board somewhere in the 
empty house. 

All at once, a light, spring- 
ing step sounded upon the 
porch, the kitchen door 
opened and a woman stood in 
the threshold. Abner gazed 
up at her in awed wonder, 
and tried to speak, but it was 
as if an invisible hand 
clutched him by the throat. 
To his dazed mind, this sud- 
den apparition of glowing 
young womanhood, seemed 
but a visualized part of his 
reverie, an echo of the past. 
She moved a step or two 
toward him, and the hold 
upon his throat loosened. 

“Floral”? he whispered 
hoarsely, springing from his 
chair. ‘‘Flora!’’ 

“No, father.” Her voice 
was quiet, reassuring. “It’s 
Jennie. I’ve come home.” 
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HE SPELL was broken, 
but the shock had been 
too great. For an instant he 
regarded her blindly, grop- 
ingly, as one suddenly awak- 
ened, making no move to- 
ward her. She waited, and 
the brave, pitiful little smile 
slowly faded from her face. 
“T?’ve come home,”’ she re- 
peated, simply. ‘‘Don’t you 
—want me, father?’’ 

Then, indeed, the lethargy of amazement fell 
from him, and his arms closed about her with swift, 
fierce tenderness. 

“Want you? Oh, Jennie, my girl, I want you 
more than anything in all this great, wide world!’ 


“JENNIE,” 


MY GIRL" 


BEN HAVERSTRAW WAS 
SAYING HUSKILY, 
“SOH, MY BRAVE GIRL, 


The confidences which passed between father and 
daughter that evening were revealed lo no one, nol 
even Ben Haverstraw. Jennie went lo intercept 
the latter deliberately, however, the next day al 
the spring, on that significantly neutral strip of 
ground between his land and her father’s. ‘The 
interview was brief, and at its conclusion Ben, 
whitefaced and stunned, went doggedly back to 
his mill, and she, with head held a trifle higher than 
before, returned to the farmhouse. It was notice- 
able—and widely commented upon—that when 
they encountered each other thereafter at the store 
or on the village street, they passed with only a 
stiff bow. 

Jennie did not wait for the news of her reappear- 
ance to sift through Grangerville, bul showed her- 
self at once, openly in the town, braving the gossip 
and asking for no quarter. Save at the post-office 
and store, when inquiring for mail or making neces- 
sary purchases, she addressed no one, and obvi- 
ously, but with calm self-possession, she refused 
any allempt to approach her. 


MONTH went by, and the talk incident upon 

her unheralded return had died away, when 
one day she passed Myrtilla Bentley’s house on her 
way lo the feed store. 

That energetic lady was out in her front yard, 
viewing with disgust the premature appearance of 
certain crocuses which, destined to grace her flower 
border with the coming of spring, had_ been 


planted too early and, deceived by the blandishing 
warmth of Indian Summer, poked their heads 


above ground, and made a brave, if ludicrously, 
inopportune showing. 
Seeing the erect young figure by her gate, Myr- 
tilla called: 
“Jennie! 


Jennie Millard! Wait a minute!” 


“Yes, Mrs. Bentley?” The girl paused, but 
made no allempt at further greeting. 

“Won't you come in and sit on the porch a spell, 
and let’s have a liltle chat? I haven’t had a chance 
Lo speak Lo you since you come back.” 

The last remark was unfortunate. Jennie’s eyes 
darkened ominously, bul she replied with studied 
politeness. 

“Thanks, Mrs. Bentley, but I’m in a hurry just 
now. IlI’ve got to go down to the store for my 
father—— 

Myrtilla came to the fence. 

“Jennie,” she said, “I know just how you feel, 
but I don’t see that you’ve got any call to judge me 
by the rest of this town. I was the first to hold you 
in my arms when you was a mite of a baby; don’t 
you think you'd ought to be neighborly?” 


666 EIGHBORLY?’” the girl repeated, with a 
harsh contempt. Then her lone softened. 
“T haven’t forgol what my father’s told me about 
your kindness when I was born—yours, alone. 
The doctor and the minister don’t count, that’s 
their trade! But I’m not goin’ to be pumped and 
asked questions! My business is my own!” 

She made as if to go on, but Myrtilla opened 
wide the gale. 

“T don’t want to know your business, child, or 
to ask a single question; I only want to tell you 
how glad I am you’re home again.” 

Jennie turned impetuously, and blinded by un- 
accustomed tears, stumbled through the hospitable 
gateway and up the path. Myrtilla Bentley sat 
down upon the porch, for all the passing town to 
see, and took her place beside 
her. 

“Just look al them dratted 
crocuses!’ she remarked, to 
give the girl time to recover 
herself. ‘Coming up when 
they’re not wanted, to die al 
the first frost! I declare, con- 
trariness don’t seem to be con- 
fined to human beings alone. 
My grapes this year—they 
wouldn’t jell either, only come 
to a sticky syrup! I would 
have been up to your house to 
see you long ago, but I’ve been 
busy with my preserving. 
I'm putting down mincemeat, 
now; I'll come up Sunday, and 
bring you a jar.” 

“Thanks, it’s real good of 
you Jennie for once 
seemed to have lost her self- 
possession, but Myrtilla rat- 
tled on about inconsequent 
affairs wilhout appearing to 
notice her lack of response. 

The Lanning boy came out 
of the house across the way, 
stared, put his finger in his 
mouth, and turning, ran in 
precipitately to tell his moth- 
er; Jerry Pennell almost fell 
out of the baker’s cart as he 
drove past, and Doctor Med- 
bury leaned ostentatiously 
from his buggy and bowed, 
but still Myrtilla’s unaccus- 
tomed flow of small-talk went 
on. 

At length, Jennie 
resolutely to her. 
ee “Tt was real good of you to 
ask me to come in, but I’ve 
got to be getting on now, Mrs. 
Bentley. Father will be wait- 
ing for that bran I was to 
order. I’m sure he would be 
glad lo see you on Sunday, 
only I—I expect we’ll be go- 
ing over to the cemetery 
then. I haven’t been since— 
since—” 

“You'll find your poor ma’s 
grave all tended beautiful.” 
Myrtilla took the bull by the 
horns in her usual uncom- 
promising fashion. ‘“‘ Your pa 


turned 


and young Ben lTlaverstraw 

ain’t let a weed grow on it—” 

“Ben?” The girl interrupted fiercely. ‘‘ What 
right has he:to touch it? Ilow dare he——?” she 


checked her passion warily, and added with a 
bitter cynicism not pleasant to hear in her youthful, 
vibrant tones: ‘*‘There goes Amanda Root on the 


other side of the street, trying not to look over 
here! I shouldn’t wonder if you had a busy after- 
noon, Mrs. Bentley; half the town’ll call.” 

She rose, but Myrtilla checked her. 

‘*Wait a minute, Jennie. Do you know, you are 
a whole lot like them crocuses of mine out there?” 

“Like my mother, you mean?” retorted the girl. 
“Coming where she’s not wanted, to die at the 
first frost?” 

“No, I don’t!’ Myrtilla asserted, with vigor. “I 
mean—contrariness! You’re a woman grown, now, 
Jennie, and Grangerville’s your home. If people 
make mistakes sometimes, or act mean, why not be 
generous, and meet them halfway, when they show 
they’re sorry? Land, if there wasn’t such a thing 
as forgiveness in this world, and folks didn’t learn 
to forget, and let bygones be bygones, we'd be all 
flying in the face of everyone around us, and 
Providence besides! You won’t speak to anybody, 
or even look at them, when they’re doing their best 
to make amends, and you’re only making yourself 
miserable—though you wouldn’t admit it if the 
skies fell—and a lot of others, too.” 


<¢@OMETIMES it’s too late!’ returned Jennie 

sombrely, the fire smouldering in her dark 
eyes. ‘‘Can they make amends to my mother, out 
there in the cemetery? Can they make amends to 
my father, broken before his time by being shunned 
like a leper because he married a good woman that 
he loved? Can they make amends to me for the 
teasing and ridicule and loneliness of my childhood, 
and for finally driving me out?” 

“No one drove you out,’ Myrtilla spoke deci- 
sively. ‘‘You’re too high-spirited to let them. 
You went of your own accord, and you know it, 
Jennie Millard!’ 

“What if I did?’ the girl faced her, defiantly. 
“In every litter of hogs there’s a runt, though 
the poor little thing can’t help that; in every 


hatching there’s one weak chick that gets 
stepped on. In every town, whether it’s a 
one-horse burg like Grangerville or a_ real 


place, there’s always some one person singled 
out for gossip and scorn! I’m the one they’ve 
picked out here, like my mother was before 
me, and I’ve got so now that I don’t care! ‘The 
circus woman’s child!’ That was flung in my face 
at school and at play, morning, noon and night, 
from the earliest Ican remember. I suppose I was 
different, I guess it was in my blood, anyway. I 
used to make our clothes-lines taut and swing on 
them and turn somersaults, instead of playing with 
silly dolls, and once I rigged up a trapeze in the 


barn and Otis Marsh nearly broke his neck falling . 


from it. Why, even Ruth Weekes wouldn’t sit 
next to me in Sunday school because my mother 
had earned her living in a tent show! After that, 
I just wouldn’t look at anybody, and give them a 
chance to be mean tome. I thought it didn’t hurt, 
then, but it did! It did! I only knew it when some- 
body that I’d begun to believe in, failed me. Then 
I couldn’t stand it any longer, and I—went away. 
You made a mistake, Mrs. Bentley, when you said 
Grangerville was my home; I haven’t got any home, 
really, and I don’t want one. I only came back 
because I thought my father needed me. I made 
up my mind to stop here and try to comfort him 
and make up to him for the way his life’s been 
spoiled by slander, until—until he goes to my 
mother. Then I'll be off again, for good! Nobody 
wants to be friendly with me, except perhaps you. 
They’re all just curious to find out where I’ve been 
these last three years, and that’s one thing 
they'll never have the satisfaction of knowing.” 


A beseahey: caught herself up suddenly, as if realiz- 
ing that she had already said too much for her 
own pride’s sake, and after the interchange of a few 
desultory remarks, she took her leave. Myrtilla 
Bentley watched the defiant young figure until it 
turned the corner into Main street. 

“*She’ll never forgive, unless a miracle happens!” 
the other woman murmured wisely, to herself. 
“*She’ll never forget Grangerville’s injustice until 


she’s wiped it out herself by putting Grangerville ° 


in her debt—and the land knows when that’ll be!” 

But the miracle happened that very evening. 

Myrtilla was expecting a letter from her niece, 
Phillis Kittredge, and she went down to the post- 
office for the eight o’clock mail. The moving-pic- 
ture theatre on the second floor of the town hall 
was crowded as usual, and the majority of the rest 
of the citizens, idle at that hour, were strolling up 
and down Main street, or clustered in little, ever- 
changing, gossiping groups. 

All at once there came through the soft twilight 
the sound most dreaded of all—the clanging strokes 


of a sledge-hammer on the heavy iron hoop sus- 


pended between two poles near the band-stand— . 


the call to arms against the insidious, creeping 
menace of fire! 

Myrtilla counted the strokes breathlessly, while 
all about her people stood as if turned to stone. 
Two meant the northern section of town, four the 
southern, six 

Then a shout went up, followed by a pandemo- 
nium of shrill, horror-stricken voices. No need to 
count longer. The moving-picture theater was afire! 


HA puffs of bluish smoke eddied from the 
only entrance, on the ground floor, and 
swirled out of the windows above, and from within 
came sudden sharp cries of terror. 

Men of the volunteer fire department rushed to 
the engine house and dragged forth, upon its maiden 
venture, the joy and pride of their lives, the new 
chemical extinguisher and apparatus. Others 
yelled, ‘‘The stable! get the horses out! Where in 
thunder’s Mel. Horton?” 

The livery stable was next to the town hall, sep- 
arated from it only by an alley just wide enough 
for the hay carts to pass through, and the boy who 
should have been in charge had himself gone to the 
picture show. 

The multitude in the street surged toward the 
town hall entrance, down which a horde of white- 
faced people had begun to clatter, stumbling, fall- 
ing, pushed on savagely by those behind, clinging 
to those in front, dragging them back, and down! 
When they finally reached the door, they were met 
by an incoming wave of frantic souls who struggled 
wildly to enter and rescue their own loved ones. 
Mothers, driven mad by the thought of their chil- 
dren penned in the crackling inferno above, strove 
to climb over the heaped-up bodies, to be in turn 
trampled under foot, and added to that impassable 
wall of human flesh. The curling wreaths of bluish 
smoke had been succeeded by billowing black vol- 
umes, which belched forth in a stupefying, envelop- 
ing cloud over the writhing heap of humanity piled 
at the entrance, and from each of the windows 
above. Back of it spread a glowing red haze which 
deepened into a glare, shot here and there by an 
angry tongue of flame. 


YRTILLA BENTLEY, her bonnet awry, and 

her attire bearing general indications of her 

struggle through the crowd, thumped Jabez Talbot 
frantically upon his broad back. 

“Why don’t you do something!’ she cried. 
“Drag out them people, there at the door! Lord of 
mercy! Think of all the children, sitting in the 
front rows up at the show!” 

The constable turned to her, his face working. 

““What can I do?” he asked simply. “I can only 
try to keep the crowd back. Them folks is wedged 
in so tight, you couldn’t pry the underneath ones 
out with a pick-ax! My own boy’s up there—I give 
him a nickel to go. There ain’t a ladder long 
enough to reach to the second-floor windows nearer 
than Slocum’s, an’ that’s two miles away! Here’s 
the boys now, with the engine!” 

But the new chemical engine which had been 
heralded with loud acclaim, failed, at this tragic 
moment, of its mission! Either through ignorance 
of its management, or lack of practice, the men 
were unable to make it work, in spite of their des- 
perate efforts. When the waiting throng realized 
this, a groan of despair went up. 

Almost unnoticed, a tall, dark-eyed girl, slender 
but sinuously agile, wormed her way with amazing 
swiftness through the huddled mass of people, and 
darting into the livery-stable, from which the lib- 
erated horses had dashed blindly, she climbed up 
to the hay mow. Opening its great double doors, 
made to receive the bales which were swung up over 
a pulley from the wagons below, she looked out. 

There, facing her across the narrow alley, was 
a side window of the picture theater! <A bene!- 
icent draught of air had kept the flames from it as 
yet, but turgid smoke curled from the sill, and its 
opening was filled with terror-stricken childish 
faces, and little, beseeching hands reached out 
imploringly, for the help which had not come. 

The alley was fully ten feet wide, and there was 
no ladder, no board, no means by which she could 
reach them. The girl looked about her quickly. 
There on a short beam that extended outside the 
stable wall, two feet above the rafters of the hay 
mow, was a sheave, over which ran the pulley. 
The hook was suspended from it; the great, steel 
hook which, when lowered, lifted the huge bales of 
hay from the loaded carts and swung them up into 
the barn. The stout rope to which it was attached 
had been drawn taut over the sheave, and down 


into the hay mow, where it was made fast to a cleat 
in the wall almost at her hand. 

Jennie Millard drew a deep breath, and a flash of 
inspiration gleamed in her sombre face. With 
lightning-like rapidity her nimble fingers loosened 
the rope, and she let down the pulley until her 
practiced eye saw that, with her added weight upon 
it, the hook on its insweep would barely miss the 
floor upon which she stood. Then, making the 
rope fast once more to the cleat, she planted her 
stoutly-shod foot firmly on the hook, grasped the 
pulley with her left hand, and swung out! 


SHRILL cry of hope from the little ones at the 

window rang high above the roaring of the 
flames, as she swung back and forth, the mo- 
mentum of each sweep bringing her nearer and 
nearer to them. 

Now she had almost touched the sill, the next 
forward midair swoop would bring her within reach 
of a little girl who leaned out perilously 

“Don’t hang on to her! Let her go!” The com- 
mand in Jennie’s voice was unmistakable, and in- 
stinctively obeyed. Evading the useless, clutching 
hands, she seized the child firmly about the body, 
and holding her under her right arm, swung back 
and dropped her safely in the hay mow. 

Again and again she hurled herself into space, 
one foot clamped firmly on the bale-hook, and each 
time she made the full sweep, she returned with a 
precious, unharmed, human burden. She did not 
hear the shout which rose from the street when the 
fire apparatus at last got started upon its tardy, but 
effective work. She did not know that a little knot 
of people had clustered about the stable and alley- 
way, eagerly intent upon her feat, nor even that a 
group of men, headed by a sturdy young farmer, 
with his heart in his eyes, had chmbed up into the 
hay mow behind her, and were passing the children 
she had rescued down to the stable below. 

Flames were licking the casement of the window 
across the alley, and her own clothing was ablaze, 
but only one white little face waited now amid the 
billowing smoke, one pair of arms reached help- 
lessly out to her. Choking, gasping, half-blinded, 
her seared flesh shrinking from the fiery blast, she 
shut her teeth firmly, gripped the pulley for a last 
effort, and flung herself outward. 

A warning shout, which was half a moan, went 
up from the people below, but it did not reach her 
ears. She did not realize that the rope from which 
she swayed was smouldering, that strand by strand 
it was parting, the glowing wisps writhing like 
angry worms! She could only think of the little 
child who did not cower back, or leap to destruc- 
tion, but waited trustingly for her to snateh it 
from a fearful death. 

Unmindful of her own peril, she swung herself 
desperately toward that blazing sill, then back, 
then out again, throwing all her weight on the slack 
of the rope at each sweep, to force herself forward. 

At last she reached the window and swung 
straight into the vortex of the flames. A little body 
hurtled into the grasp of her arm, and elutched her 
valiantly about the neck. The backward sweep of 
the pulley carried them both within the hay mow 
door, where eager hands seized them just as the 
rope parted, and the bale-hook dropped like a 
plummet to the ground! 


Aba were borne quickly down from the hay 
mow, which by now was blazing, and out 
through the stable to the street. Jennie awoke 
slowly to consciousness to find herself lying on the 
sidewalk, with her head in Myrtilla Bentley’s lap, 
while Ben Haverstraw, his smoke-begrimed face 
almost unrecognizable and his own arms charred, 
beat the last spark from her clothing. 

“Jennie!” he was saying huskily. 
brave girl! My girl!’ 

A crowd of weeping, hysterically grateful moth- 
ers surrounded them, and it was to them that Jen- 
nie Millard spoke, raising her head from Myrtilla’s 
knee with a touch of the old defiant pride. 

““T’ve been in a circus, all these three years I was 
away!’ she announced. “I’ve been a trapeze per- 
former, like my mother before me!’ 

“Thank the Lord for it!’ ejaculated Myrtilla, 
fervently. “If you hadn’t been, you never in the 
world could have dangled on the end of that rope, 
and hauled all them babies out of the fire!” _ 

Assenting voices rose, tearfully, mingled with the 
Reverend Ira Cranford’s broken tones: 

““God moves in a mysterious way 

But Jennie did not hear. Instead, she looked un 
into Ben Haverstraw’s eyes, and what she read 
there must have'satisfied her proud spirit, for she 
smiled tremulously, and raised her tired arms tohim. 


“Oh, my 


” 


T PAYS to adopt a 
child- 
How do I know? 
Well, I have tried 
it. I have brought up a 
girl, steered her safely 
through the shoals of 
girlhood and seen her 
married to a fine young 
man and settled hap- 
pily in a good home of 
her own. More; she has 
ideals and is living up to 
them. 

Fifteen years and 
more, backward on the rolls of time, I came across 
a little neglected waif with no possible chance for a 
decent life ahead of her, unless somebody took her 
out of the place she was in and put her in the way 
of a good home. Indeed, if she could have sur- 
vived vice, starvation and neglect where she was a 
few years longer, the street 
must have been her inevita- 
ble end. 

I don’t know why I did it, 
but I was impelled to take 
her myself much to the hor- 
ror of my good, conserva- 
tive and Puritanic friends. 
I abstracted her from that 
hole in the slums of one of 
our great cities and trans- 
planted her to a quiet, re- 
fined home in the country. 

“Did you know anything 
about her, who her parents 
were, or where she came 
from?” These friends would 
ask in that polite way 
which tried to disguise their 
real opinion of an unmar- 
ried woman who would 
dare the conventions like 
that. No, I didn’t. I only 
knew that she was an ex- 
ceptionally bright child, 
with winning manners 
and an appealing refine- 
ment of manner, 
in spite of her 
surroundings. 

ao WaeG aT 
you tell how she 
will turn. out?” 
asked others, ex- 
cellent people 
who always get 
the highest pos- 
sible interest on their investments. To which 
I usually replied by asking how they knew their 
own children would turn out well. 

“Well, 1 hope when she grows up she’ll make 
some return for all you are doing for her,’ the 
others would say. These are the ones who are 


saying now, “And so after all you did for her, she - 


went off and left you just when she could be of 
some comfort or use to you.’ And what is the use 
of trying to make them understand that seeing her 
safely and happily married to a good man whom 
she adores and who worships her—who will be a 
warm, safe shelter in any storm, is pay enough? 


HAT I have just the same right to rejoice in 
that sort of future for her that they have in 
thanking God when the same good luck happens 
to their daughters? That wanting her to give that 
up and stay with me, grubbing along until she is 
an old maid and the romance is all gone out of life, 
slaving for me out of an intolerable sense of grati- 
tude that would surely build up a wall of distrust 
and possibly hatred between us, would be utter 
selfishness on my part; a selfishness that could not 
feel the result of the self-denying care and affection 
which any good mother must give her child, if she 
does even a small part of her duty by her? 
No; I always told them when they referred to 


SO | SHUT MYSELF IN MY ROOM WITH HER AND 
WE HAD IT OUT 


Does Adoption Pay? 


Read This Story of One Woman’s Experience 


And Decide for Yourself 


“nay,” that I was getting it right along. The daily 
care and affection of a little child is in itself pay for 
what it costs. Your own heart gives out love, con- 
stant, patient love, if you care enough for the child 
to try to bring it up. You are daily, hourly the 
recipient of the whole-hearted, pure-minded love of 
a little child, one who looks up to you as perfect, a 
solace for every woe, an authority for all wisdom. 
You are a constant object of adoration to one little 
devoted soul; and you are ever giving out of your 
own heart, unselfish affection. You are forgetting 
yourself in doing for others. And you are doing 
it in a way that takes your mind off yourself 
and centers your interest in something beside and 
beyond your own self. Isn't that something? 


UT THERE were some that saw. More than 

one woman, seeing me, an unmarried, self- 
supporting woman undertake to care for one of 
God’s little ones, was moved to go and do likewise. 
What if one of them did send her away again, on 
discovering that she told 
lies, does that prove any- 
thing? Of course she told 
lies. She had been trained 


to it. She knew no other 
way. I soon made that dis- 
covery. But I come of New 


England fighting stock. I 
tackled the problem and 
after learning that most 
children lie at some time in 
their early careers, espe- 
cially imaginative children, 
and that we meet the father 
of lies purposely to do battle 
with him, I buried in her 
breast my own hate of a lie. 
Worse, I had kept her less 
than three months when I 
found she stole. She had 
abstracted fifty cents from 
the homekeeper’s purse. 
And then she lied about it. 

What then? Should I 
send her away, saying I 


couldn’t keep any little 
girls who weren't nice? 
Somehow I wasn’t im- 


pressed that this was my 
duty. I felt that the Lord 
had sent her to me to train 
up in the way she should go 
and that His end would not 
be served in that way. So 
I shut myself in my room 
with her and we had it out. 
She stuck to her le for 
nearly two hours, while I talked as I remembered 
my dear Christian mother would have talked to us 
when we needed it. I would not give her up to the 
devil. She would not own herself in the wrong. 
But at last (I have wondered whether if the min- 
ister had overheard me he would not have put 
me in charge of his Sunday school!) she col- 
lapsed, burst into the first tears she had shed 
and owned up. She had been tempted and 
fell—just as most of us do at some time in our 
lives, and in either a small ora great thing. But 
I was given the grace not to scold her. The Lord 
himself must have given me the things to say to 
her, for she never took anything again that did 
not belong to her. But at the end of our little 
scene, when she had gone down stairs, I fell on 
my bed, fainting. 

Myself, I had come of good, healthy stock 
straight down from clean-living Puritans and 
Pilgrims. I knew nothing about weak or 


proper sur- 
roundings and 
good food, 
But I had to 
revise my 
ideas immedi- 
ately. Within 
a month from 
the day J 
brought home 
my little girl 
she was under 
treatment for 
adenoids and for a weak indigestion. Indeed, she 
had been so insufficiently fed that the physician 
said her stomach had not kept pace with her body 
and was only half the size it should be at the age of 
seven. That meant years of care and watchfulness. 

A year later, when she began to do blackboard 
work in school she could not keep up with that part 
of her tasks, although exceptionally bright at her 
books. Then, one night as we sat on the porch to- 
gether, she spoke of the two lights on the electric 
light pole in the road leading up to the center. This 
awakened my suspicion (for there was but one) and 
I questioned and tested her. She was seeing double 
in everything. 

“Why, I thought everybody did,” she explained. 


O THAT meant an oculist and glasses through 
her growing years. Add to this the facts that 
her arches had to have steel supports—the result of 
the horrible old shoes that let her tiny feet down on 
the sidewalk all through her tenderest years; and 
that her teeth had suffered from lack of nutrition, 
and were deficient in lime and other necessary 
hardening elements, so that the dentist, too, had 
to be added to our list of “‘restorers,’’ and some idea 
will be formed of the revelation all this was to me 
in the matter of healthy children. 

When she was eleven she succumbed to a long 
siege of rheumatic fever which left her with em- 
bolism on the wall of her heart, and this she did not 
outgrow until about the age of twenty. Here was 
an added call for extra care and watchfulness, 
especially as for a number of years the fever tried 
to reassert itself. 

But all this was as good for me as it was for her. 
There is nothing on earth (Continued on page 39) 


diseased children. All our yo 
numerous family, to the third gg ee Js 
and fourth removes, were - oe (- 
strong, well children with ME 
good appetites and normal anette SPN 


tastes. I did not count on 
anything else in children, 
provided they were given 


THE DAILY CARE AND AFFECTION OF A LITTLE CHILD IS IN ITSELF PAY 


FOR WHAT IT COSTS 
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The Heart of Orel 


A Continued Story by Grace MacGowan Cooke 


The Story from the Start 


LIVER RELLINGTON, his widowed sister, 

Eve Booth, and her daughter, Orel, are forced 
to sell their possessions at Broadlands Plantation in 
Virginia. They move to Milltown where Mr. 
Rellington obtains some law business through John 
Farringdon, whose son, Blake, falls in love with 
Orel. Mr. Farringdon offers to help further, but 
Mrs. Booth is too proud to accept anything from 
him. These two had been engaged, but they had 
quarreled and Eve had eloped with Mr. Booth. 
Mrs. Gaskill, a girlhood friend of Eve’s, had been 
engaged to Mr. Booth at the time. Contrary to the 
advice of all, Mrs. Booth opens a tearoom in 
Milltown which starts out rather poorly. Half 
sick over this and over Orel’s friendliness with 
Blake, she makes Oliver promise he 
will do all he can to break up this 
friendship; then she makes Orel give 
her promise, too. 


Chapter IV. Suspicions 


HE UNPACKING and setting 
up of the stock in the gift shop 
had been hard work; getting it 
down and into boxes and bar- 
rels was still harder. The former had 
ihe stimulation of going into battle; the 
latter was an Inglorious retreat, without 
ever having struck a blow! 
The house was still in the disorder of 
this work, strewn with straw and ex- 
celsior, crumpled newspapers and twine, 
when Oliver Rellington got back from 
his mountain trip, bringing the deposi- 
tions that had been wanted, and also a 
heavy cold. During the week of his 
absence Mrs. Booth had been feverishly 
active in the packing; she had demanded 
Orel’s help continually, and had kept 
her so much in sight that it looked like 
nothing but espionage. ; 
A dozen times she had been tempted 
to tell Orel what Mrs. 
Gaskill said. Then she 
checked the words on 
her very lips, with the 
understanding that tell- 
ing a girl a young fellow 
has the name of being a 
flirt is not exactly the 
way to render him unin- 
teresting to her, while if 
anyone supposed that 
Evelyn Rellington’s 
daughter was going to 
keep her hands off a 
plece of masculine prop- 
erty because it was ru- 
mored it might, could, 
would or should belong 
to someone else—well, 
Mrs. Booth’s memories 
of her own girlhood 
warned her in time. 
What Isabelle said af- 
fected her—Evelyn—in 
one way; Orel would 
take it differently. 


ET SHE had: not 
the heart to protest 
when her daughter must 
go with Oliver to the 
office. He showed him- 
self a sick man; he needed the girl’s assistance. 
Mrs. Booth did what she could—she repeated Isa- 
belle Gaskill’s statements to her brother. 
“Umm—did Belle take you in with that kind of 
talk?” he demanded sarcastically. ‘““You know 
what Belle is—the matchmaking mamma—plus!” 
“Yes. I suppose so. But, brother, if I allow 
Orel to go to the oflice, knowing that she’ll see 


Pictures by W. B. King 


Blake Farringdon there and have to be civil to 
him, you will be careful—won’t you?” 

“Tl be careful,’ agreed Oliver somewhat 
humorously. 
what my being careful has to do with it.” 

“You know what I mean. You'll look after the 
child as I would,” urged the mother. 

“Tl do my best,” said Oliver, “though I 
want you to understand I don’t think she’s in any 
danger.” 

“If you don’t think she’s in any danger, you 
won’t do your best,’ ejaculated Mrs. Booth 
stormily, yet she gave up. The matter was not 
mentioned again between them, and when Oliver 
was too ill to go to the office again, which oc- 
curred two days after his return, Mrs. Booth let 
Orel go without him, though she must have 


known that Blake Farringdon would be likely 
to see her daily. 

The fizzling out of her business venture in the gift 
shop had left the litle woman in a chastened frame 
of mind toward the breadwinners of the family. 
Even after returning the stock there was some 
anxiety lest a charge be made. She waited tremu- 
lously for a letter from the firm which had furnished 


“Though really, Eve, I don’t see 


YOU NEVER LOOKED SQUARELY INTO 


the goods, hoping that they might arrive with 
nothing lost or broken, and that no charge, or only 
a nominal one, would be made for the articles 
being out of their hands thirty days. 

“Though even if they don’t charge there’s the 
freight both ways,” she sighed. “I’m awfully 
afraid your uncle’s going to get sick. If he does, 
I don’t know what 1s going to become of us.” 

“Tl have to be the man of the family then,” 
said Orel, cheerfully. Her manner toward her 
mother was always curiously protective. “I’m 
getting along very well with the winding up of 
Uncle Ollie’s depositions. We’re to be paid for 
them, you know. I think, maybe, I can get some 
other work myself when this is done, if Uncle Noll 
isn’t up and needing me.” 


RS. BOOTH would have liked to remonstrate. 

She wanted to say to her daughter that there 
was one quarter she mustn’t take work from, yet 
impractical as she was she could hardly go so far, 
and Orel continued her daily work at the law 
office, which consisted in taking dictation from 
Blake Farringdon, tracing out certain matters 
according to her uncle’s direction, yet with the 
present assistance of the same individual, and, 
when the pressure of unaccustomed labor began 
to make her look a bit fagged and pale, going out 
in this person’s car. 

One day when the papers they had sent to 
Richmond for did not arrive, there was nothing 
to do at the office, and Orel 
would have returned home, 
but Blake suggested a picnic 
lunch which could be picked up 
at the Country Club and car- 
ried on to be eaten at some 
quiet place along the drive. 
Orel felt that she had really 
stretched the hmit of indul- 
gence in the matter of Blake 
Farringdon, 

as far as her 
mother was 
concerned, yet 
she was worn 
out with the 
sickroom cares 
that she as- 
sisted in at 
night and the 
anxieties for 
the future 
which obtruded 
themselves 
even during the 
happy hours 
when she was 
with Blake. 
The week of 
her uncle’s ab- 
sence, when her 
m’ <0 t he rT 
watched her so 
closely, had 
prepared for 
some sort of re- 
volt. } 
“We “might 
go past and get 
Ginny Gaskill,” 
she suggested. 
“Mother won’t 
beexpecting me 
before five 
oc howk.al 
should love to 
have a day in the woods,” she said wistfully. 

“You need it,” urged Blake. ‘‘ We'll go right up 
past the Gaskill’s now. Perhaps Mrs. Gaskill will 
come along to chaperone us.”’ 

They found the Gaskill place shut up and nobody 
at home. ‘‘That’s odd,’’ said Orel. ‘‘I thought 
the servants would be here, anyhow.” 


“1 TOLD You, 


MY EYES FOR ONE WHOLE 
MINUTE, WHAT 
ARE YOU AFRAID OF?” 


Having done what they could at securing com- — 


| 
4 


panionship, the young people set off light-heartedly 
for the Country Club. Here Orel sat on the long 
veranda while Blake went in and got a lunch-box 
put up. Euclid Gaskill coming to the club for his 
lunch found her there, turned aside and lingered 
to talk. 

**How’s Noll?” he inquired eagerly. 
he’s not going to be very sick. 

“The doctor’s been saying that its nothing but 
grippe,” Orel explained; “‘but mother and I are 
dreadfully afraid that it might run 
into pneumonia. Grandfather died 
of pneumonia, and the mere thought 
of it always scares mother to death. 
Uncle Oliver isn’t so very strong, you 
know.” 


“T hope 


¢¢FPNEUMONIA,” echoed the 

other with a note of anxiety 
in his voice. ‘‘Well, even at that Noll 
would have a better chance than his 
father before him. Our doctors of 
today know how to treat pneumonia. 
Besides, it’s in his favor that he’s 
thin. Your grandfather was a big, 
heavy man. Pneumonia goes harder 
with the full-blooded temperament. 
Is your mother up here with you?” 

Orel flushed a little and felt re- 
buked. “No. Bla—Mr. Farringdon 
thought the drive would rest me, and 
we came by your house to get 
Ginny, but there was no one at 
home.” 

“No. Ginny and her mother ran 
up to Yanceyville to hunt a cook. 
They'll be back this afternoon. 
Belle couldn’t find anybody in Mill- 
town that suited her. Your mother’s 
fortunate in having been able to 
bring Mammy Pleasant along. I tell 
you good servants are getting scarce. 
I’ve been taking my meals mostly at 
the club for a week, and Belle finally 
said she’d go back home and hunt 
for someone.” 

Orel did not express the fear that 
had been mentioned between herself 
and her mother more than once that 
they could not—or ought not—keep 
Mammy with them. The old 
negress, bred up on a Virginia plan- 
tation where things went with a 
lavish hand, was an extravagant 
cook and provider. It was difficult 
for her to imagine the Rellingtons 
* coming down to economize. For a 
moment the girl wondered if she ought not to try lo 
secure a place with Isabelle Gaskill for Mammy, 
then she recognized that her own mother would 
object to her interference in the matter and was 
silent. 

“Orel,’’ Gaskill said as he was leaving, ‘“‘ will you 
tell your mother that if there’s anything I can do 
for her while Noll’s down, I shall be more than de- 
lighted? I'd be glad to come and sit up with him 
if he needs it. I’d be around every day to inquire 
but—you know how it is.”’ 


REL accepted the tacit allusion to her mother’s 

hostile attitude toward the Gaskills with a 
little nod of comprehension. ‘“‘I’ll tell her,’’ she 
said, and was half minded to add a confidential 
inquiry as to the prospects of their wanting 
Mammy to cook for them when Blake came out 
with the lunch-box in his hands. Mr. Gaskill eyed 
this with some curiosity, and looked after them 
thoughtfully as they went down to the waiting car. 
He was a kind soul, but the information his wife 
got out of him was often used unkindly, and he 
could no more help taking to her every item that 
he thought she wanted than he could resist the 
drawing of his breath. The picture of Orel and 
Blake wheeling away down the long white road, 
companioned by youth and high spirits, with every 
appearance of having love himself at the wheel, 
was certain to be faithfully carried to Isabelle 
Gaskill. 

Meantime the two in the car had no thought to 
give to such trifles. The very important things of 
life were up for consideration with them. Orel was 
persisting that her favorite color was brown, while 
Blake found many arguments to prove that it 
ought to be blue. The last and most triumphant of 
these was that he preferred it, and the assurance 
that her blue dress became her better than any 
other. 

_ “You say that to be flattering,’ Orel reproved 


“WELL,"* 


him, the dimples all smooothed out, the dark eyes 
demurely cast down. ‘But, really, if you want to 
flatter a girl you ought to say that your favorile 
color is the color of her eyes.” 


66 HAT color are your eyes?” he demanded. 
“Brown, of course. You know that.” 

“T don’t. You never look at me long enough for 
me to be sure just what color they are. Exactly at 
the minute I’m making up my mind you look away.” 


SAID MRS. BALCH, 


They laughed together happily over this trans- 
parent artifice. Orel gave him one of the swift, 
elusive glances that he found so tantalizing, and 
then resumed the study of her own hands. 

“My eyes are the same color that my mother’s 
eyes are,” she said didactically. 

““And I have such a good chance to find out just 
what color your mother’s eyes are,” grumbled 
Blake. It was the nearest he ever came to an allu- 
sion to Mrs. Booth’s hostility. ‘I suppose I 
might ask dad about that,” he added thoughtfully. 
“Do you know the history of that early love affair 
of theirs?” 

“Yes,’? said Orel softly, and as the white way 
unrolled itself beneath the wheels of their car the 
story of John Farringdon’s love for beautiful, wilful 
Evelyn Rellington, and the catastrophe that over- 
took it, nearly thirty years. before, was told again 
by the lips of the second generation. 

“T don’t think father’s ever changed in his feeling 
toward her,’ Blake said. ‘I get the understanding 
that he believes himself a good deal to blame in the 
first’ quarrel.” 

“But it was a dreadful, dreadful thing for her to 
let him come on to Broadlands with his wedding 
party and find that she’d eloped with somebody 
else,’ murmured Orel. “Of course, I know she 
must have been just wild with rage; but I don’t see 
how she could do that. I never have quite under- 
stood it.” 


4 Ve as some of the poets put it,’ Blake 

suggested, ‘“‘her anger was the measure of 
her love. Perhaps it was because she cared so 
much that she could be so cruel.”’ 

““Oh, I don’t see how that could be,’ breathed 
Orel. ‘‘But then I’m only half Rellington. Moth- 
er often tells me that I haven’t got the true Rell- 
ington spirit, and I guess it was the family pride 
that made her so hard. When I lo—when I’m fond 
of anyone, I can’t bear to hurt them. I’d rather 


“| CAN SEE I AIN'T WELCOME, AND WHAT I'VE GOT 
TO SAY TO YOU MAY NOT BE WELCOME, NEITHER" 


ll 


take my ill-temper out on the rest of the world.” 

A wayside spring was found and by its clear, 
pretty mirror the car was stopped, the two got 
down and ate their luncheon gayly. 

“It'll serve for a finger bowl,’ suggested Blake 
as they finished the gipsy meal. 

“No, a looking-glass,” added Orel, bending 
forward to see herself in the clear depths. 

“You never will use things that are at hand and 
offered you,” complained Blake. Then, in reply to 
that swift, quickly passing glance of 
inquiry which he always complained 
of, “I told you, you never looked 
squarely into my eyes for one whole 
minute. What are you afraid of?” 

“Nothing. What should I be 
afraid of?’’ demanded Orel getting to 
her feet. “Oh, it’s been a lovely, 
lovely trip. Thank you so much for 
suggesting it and bringing me—but I 
must hurry right back. I know 
mother needs me.” 


HE GATHERED up her scat- 
tered belongings and tossed them 
into the car. Her tone remained so 
aloof in its kindliness that Blake had 
no chance to suggest the possibility 
of other people needing her beside 
her mother. He recognized and 
bowed to the natural tender shyness 
of the nature which draws back in- 
stinctively before a _ lover’s first 
approach. He caught her cue dex- 
terously—but his ardor was only in- 
creased by the check. 

As they passed the Gaskill house 
on the way home the family was on 
the porch and waved at them, staring 
a bit. Orel wondered if any of them 
would go to her mother with the 
story of having seen her out with 
Blake. She decided that it would be 
better to forestall them by telling’ 
Mrs. Booth herself, but when she got 
home she found a discussion on hand 
which put the unpleasant little un- 
dertaking out of her mind. It 
seemed that before Mrs. Gaskill left 
for Yanceyville she had been trying 
to hire Mammy. The old negress 
came to tell of it, and assure them 
both that she would remain faithful 
to her salt. 

“You must take the place, 
Mammy,” Mrs. Booth told the old 
negress promptly. ‘‘Mr. Ollie’s sick 
and no knowing when he'll be able to go to the 
office again. I shan’t have a cent to spare to pay 
your wages.” 

““Wages,” snorted Mammy. “Like I wanted 
wages from you-all—my chillen what I raised!’ 

“But you must have wages, Mammy,” Orel put 
in. ‘“‘And, anyhow, we’re going to have to give up 
this house and take a smaller one just as soon as 
uncle is able to stand the moving.” 

“T reckon you-all won’t git any place dat ain’t 
big enough to have room in it for Mammy,” 
pleaded the old negress in very real distress. “I 
kin sleep on de floor outside 0’ my Mis’ Baby’s 
bedroom door, like I used to when I was a gal 
outside her mammy’s door.” 


66 UT YOURE not a girl any more, Mammy. 

You can’t sleep on the floor like you used to. 
You’ve got to have a good, comfortable room and 
good wages, and Belle Gaskill’s got to give them to 
you,” said Mrs. Booth. 

“She’ll sho’ have to—ef she gits me,” returned 
Mammy with sad pride. “I run her up to fawty 
dollars a month—and dat’s as much as a hotel cook 
gits—but I ain’t gwine take it!” 

Orel saw that her mother would never get the 
affectionate old soul to leave them. She now took 
a hand once more. 

“Mammy,” she cried, “if you get as much 
money as that, and we’re desperately hard up— 
we'll come and borrow from you!”’ 

Mammy’s black face beamed; she fairly chuck- 
led with joy. ‘‘What I has belongs to my chillun. 
Ef you-all can get along widout me for a spell I 
mought try de place for a while, and de wages 
would come in handy while Mr. Ollie’s sick.” 

It was the day after Mammy left that the doctor 
said definitely that Oliver’s trouble was pnue- 
monia. Perhaps if the brave, competent old ne- 
gress had not been already out of the house then, 
she would not have been allowed to go, but Mrs. 
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Booth was herself an excellent nurse, and she set- 
tled into the work resolutely, giving Orel time for 
the office every day. 

The attack was not severe. Mrs. Booth put a cot 
at the foot of her brother’s bed and handled the few 
nights that she had to sit up without calling on 
Orel. But Oliver’s recovery seemed ominously 
slow. Day followed day, and ran into weeks, 
finding him still unable to leave his bed. The doc- 
tor looked grave and talked of a change of climate. 

Meantime down at the office life was going on 
prosperously, as life has a way of doing in the pres- 
ence of youth and love. Blake Farringdon took 
Oliver’s desk and brought over to it the clerical and 
legal work which was in his hands for the Victor 
mills. The two young people labored together 
through long, happy mornings when not a word 
would be said beyond the business in hand, but the 
looks which traveled between them, the atmos- 
phere which vibrated through the dingy little 
office, was eloquent. 


HE MORNING that Orel told her office mate 
that her uncle had pneumonia he came for- 
ward openly with offers of assistance. He spoke of 
Mrs. Booth’s attitude toward himself and _ his 
father by inference only, since it made necessary a 
certain secrecy in his movements of good will. 

‘*Pneumonia’s a serious matter,” he urged. “I 
wouldn’t trust to the word of one doctor. You 
must have a consultation. I’m going to have a 
man down from Richmond.” 

“But the expense 
when Blake cut her short. 

“The bill can stand till your uncle’s well,” he 
said. ‘‘He and I can arrange tt then.” 

Mrs. Booth, of course, never knew who sent the 
specialist; she may have thought that the physi- 
cian in charge of the case desired a consultation. 
She was glad enough to have the man, but uneasy 
concerning his bill, and made haste, when he 
admired the old mahogany furniture in the house, 
to mention the big desk at the office, and suggest 
that it might be possible he would care to take 
it on account. 

He did. Blake was rather impatient, and sug- 
gested that the desk was an unusual piece and 
ought to bring more than the bill, but Orel was 
delighted, and adopted with enthusiasm the 
kitchen table which supplied its place. 

“T only wish I could sell some of the stuff for 
money,” the girl said wistfully. “Doctor Esmond 
thinks Uncle Oliver can’t get well without going 
to the Southwest. I'd sell anything we’ve got to 
get enough for his trip.” 

“Why not borrow?” asked Blake carelessly with- 
out looking up from the paper he was engaged on. 

“Who'd want to lend us money without any 
security?” 

“T know aman that will let you have it,” Blake 
assured her, still without glancing in her direction. 

Orel sat a long time, looking down at her own 
fingers on the desk, choking over the words she 
wanted to say, trying not to cry, striving to do the 
sensible thing, to act for the good of all of them. 

“He'd have to have as much as five hundred 
dollars,’ she managed to say finally, in a fairly 
natural tone. ‘‘We’ve talked it over, and that’s 
the least it could be done for.” 

“This man would lend you that—or more if 
needed,”’ said Blake in a business-like tone. 


Orel was beginning 


ND SO it was that a certain long, thin, dry- 

looking individual who answered to the name 
of Wayland came over from the Frist National 
Bank of Milltown and effected a transaction 
whereby Orel Booth on her note of hand borrowed 
from the aforesaid Wayland in due legal form five 
hundred dollars. The interest was six per cent, 
and payable quarterly. These details might have 
convinced as simple a person as Orel that she was 
borrowing from Wayland himself, had not her 
heart with every throb informed her that Blake 
Farringdon was her benefactor. 

“What should we have done without you?” she 
half whispered as she clutched the bank book 
which recorded her deposit of the borrowed sum. 

“No telling,’ smiled Blake, as they got their 
affairs together ready for closing the office. “It 
wasn’t written in the stars that you were to do 
without me, Orel, or that I was to do without you. 
There seems to be no use speculating on it.” 

This was such a bold, heart-shaking statement 
that Orel couldn’t look at him. They were half- 
way down the stairs to the waiting motor when 
she found breath and courage to say: 

“There does seem to be a destiny in who you 
meet and when you meet them, doesn’t there? If 


you and your father hadn’t come to Broadlands on 
the day you did Wy 

“There is no if,’ Blake insisted. ‘‘ Things like 
that don’t have ifs in them. Can’t you come for a 
little ride this morning—or must you go straight 
home?” 

It had come to be understood that when Orel 
went in the car that vehicle took the side street, 
and proceeded no further than the corner nearest 
her home. Orel salved her conscience with the 
thought that her mother must know she would be 
necessarily thrown with Blake Farringdon at the 
office. They both thought as little about the mat- 
ter as possible, finding its consideration a waste of 
that sweet and beautiful time which might so 
much more profitably be devoted to the inter- 
change of thoughts, preferences, opinions—those 
vastly interesting nothings upon which love 
thrives and grows. 

But if they preferred to think little about it, the 
public of Milltown, headed by Mrs. Balch, thought 
a great deal. In seeking the side street the motor 
went past the back of the Balch butcher shop, 
which was also the Balch residence. If Mrs. Balch 
ever missed any of these passings her imagination 
was sufficient to supply, and even to multiply them. 
The good woman had several girl-children of as- 
sorted sizes, and she professed always a desire to 
have the proprieties strictly maintained in a com- 
munity in which her daughters were growing up. 
The maintenance of the proprieties made it neces- 
sary for her to post these youngsters regularly to 
watch for the passing of the Farringdon motor, and 
when the evidence had become in her opinion suffi- 
ciently conclusive, she found it necessary to go 
to Mrs. Booth and speak her mind. 


SS her mind had something to do with 
putting on a hostile jet bonnet with spiky 
things that stuck out from it at angles and trem- 
bled a bit with the earnestness and short breath of 
the wearer. This bonnet was donned and the visit 
undertaken on the very afternoon that Orel 
brought home the money for her uncle to go to the 
Southwest. Mrs. Balch was standing in the front 
hall talking when the motor passed the butcher 
shop’ that time, but her sentries were in place and 
faithful, and the matter would be reported to her 
on her return. 

She had been denied access to the invalid, her 
only visit to him having had a very ill effect. Mrs. 
Booth did not urge her to sit down, since, with the 
housework and the nursing, she had not time to 
spare for visitors. 

“Well, I can see I ain’t welcome,”’ the butcher’s 
wife said rather tremulously, ‘“‘and what I’ve got 
to say to you may not be welcome, neither.” 

“Tm sorry to have so little time for my neigh- 
bors,’ said Mrs. Booth apologetically. 

“Well, I expect your time is pretty well took up, 
with a sick man on your hands. I know what they 
air, contrary as sin and nothing can’t please ’em; 
but I reckon you’d better take time to look after 
the goin’s on of your fambly.” 

“What do youmean? I haven’t any family but 
my daughter.” 

“Uh-huh.” Mrs. Balch half shut her eyes, 
breathed hard and nodded a great many times so 
that the jet spikes on her bonnet wagged fiercely. 
“Your gal. That’s what I mean. You'd better 
take time to look after her now—or you'll be 
wishin’ atterwards that you had.” 

“My daughter is,” began Mrs. Booth angrily— 
“she doesn’t a 

“Oh, yes,” cut in Mrs. Balch, “‘ we all know that 
she ain’t the same flesh and blood as the rest of the 
folks in Milltown, accordin’ to your idee. But 
I’m a mother o’ gals myself. I intend to fetch ’em 
up right. I mean to watch ’em, and you'd better 
watch your gal. Whar is it she goes every day, 
leavin’ you here with the nursin’ and housework?” 


6¢@HE GOES to her uncle’s office to look after 

his business.’”? Mrs. Booth made the ex- 
planation angrily, yet she felt it perhaps prudent 
to stop the mouth of this village gossip. For a 
moment Mrs. Balch looked considerably taken 
aback. Then her face cleared. 

“Goes to the office, does she? Well—mebbe—I 
ain’t never follered along to see whar it is she goes 
to; but ef you’ve got the sense you was born with 
youll watch and see how she goes. Yes, ma’am— 
and how she comes back.” 

“How she comes *” Mrs. Booth was begin- 
ning in bewilderment when Orel opened the front 
door and walked in. 

“Ast her now,” urged the gossip, eager to have 
something to tell. 


“Certainly not,’’ said Mrs. Booth with all the 
well-bred woman’s horror of airing family troubles 
to outsiders. “‘Orel, your uncle needs you very 
much. I’ve been away from him longer than I 
wanted to be. Run right up, dear.” 


¢¢ 7° VE GOT good news,” smiled Orel. Her hap- 

piness was so effervescent that it spilled over 
on all about her. The glory and delight which 
looked out of her young eyes was of anature to 
somewhat daunt the older women, but they took it 
differently—Mrs. Balch it angered, while the 
mother regarded it with a sort of pathetic tender- 
ness. There is something about the tremulous 
happiness of the young that always brings a choke 
in the throat of their elders; when we have lived 
long enough we come to know that sorrow will pass, 
but with that knowledge comes also the bitter 
wisdom which informs us that joy, too, has 
winged feet. 

“Oh, all right—all right—ef you’re suited with 
what’s goin’ on, I’ve got no more to say,” snorted 
Mrs. Balch as she flounced out. 

“Suited with what was going on.”’ Mrs. Booth 
stopped at the foot of the stair, a hand set hard 
over her heart, trying to get her breath, to collect 
her ideas and to guess what the woman meant by 
that. She trusted Orel; such suspicions as the 
butcher’s wife had tried to put into her mind could 
find no lodgment there; yet there was a feature to 
the case which Mrs. Balch could never have under- 
stood, and which made it possible for Orel to be 
quite innocent, yet guilty of treachery to-her 
mother, according to that mother’s reckoning of 
things. 

Mrs. Booth felt that she dared not carry any 
excitement into the sick room. Whatever came or 
went she was too good a nurse to let her patient 
suffer for it. It was only when she felt sure of 
perfect self control that she went on up the stairs 
and opened Oliver’s door. 

He lay on his bed, fully dressed and wrapped ina 
long dressing-gown. The little window at the head 
of his bed had the blind run up, so that Orel could 
show him some papers she held in her hand. They 
both looked excited, pleased, and \the girl turned 
over her shoulder to include her mother in their joy. 

““Tsn’t it great,’ she said, “‘that I‘found a place 
to borrow the money for Uncle Oliver’s trip? I’m 
only paying six per cent, and I can have it for a 
year, or as much longer as it’s needed.” 

““Who is lending it to you?” 

Mrs. Booth tried to keep her voice very calm, 
but it shook a little, and she busied herself putting 
a spread over her brother’s slippered feet, so as to 
have an excuse for turning her face away as she 
spoke. 

““A Mr. Wayland, one of the bookkeepers at the 
First National Bank.” 

“What security did you give him?” 

“Just my note, but he feels satisfied if the inter- 
est is kept up, and surely we'll be able to pay 
when Uncle Ollie gets back.” 


REL saw her mother’s suspicions were aroused, 
and as people do under such circumstances, 
she talked on, letting fall little clews that any 
shrewd person must have picked up. But Mrs. 
Booth was determined, in this instance, not to see. 
She dared not allow herself to deprive her brother 
of his chance to spend the worst of the winter 
months in a warm, dry climate. At last she joined 
the two of them in planning his trip, and Orel went 
to bed in the firm belief that the matter had been 
smoothed up. : 

She left next morning with a commission to look 
up routes and bring home railway folders for the 
invalid to plan his journey. Mrs. Booth saw her 
out of the front door, and then ran upstairs to her 
brother’s room. That little window at the head of 
his bed was the only one in the house which com- 
manded the side street which Mrs. Balch had told 
her to watch. Oliver lay with his eyes closed. 
His sister was tip-toeing rapidly across the room, 
her hand had gone out toward the cord that re- 
leased the shade, when his eyes opened suddenly, 
he reached up and caught her wrist. 

“What is it, Eve?’’ he demanded. 

““T want to see something out of this window,” 
Mrs. Booth panted. ‘‘Don’t stop me, Oliver—it’ll 
be too late.” 

““What is it you want to see?” 

An effort to free her arm was Mrs. Booth’s only 
answer. 

“You want to spy on Orel,” 
accused, ‘I won’t let you.” 

Mrs. Booth was mindful, even in the rush of 
hysteric anger that took (Continued on page 39) 


her brother 


66 HERE,” Jane Wrenn said, 
locking up her desk with 
the typewriter inside, “that 
disposes of the odice for 

three months. Now for the kitchen.’’ 

She put on her hat with a quick little 
birdlike glance at the tall young man 
who was waiting to escort her to her 
Aunt Kate’s boardinghouse. 

“Look here, Jennie Wrenn,” he said, 
half jokingly, half tenderly, ‘are you 
sure you are strong enough to work for 
all those city girls that come in and 
spend their vacations at your Aunt 
Kate’s, expecting to be waited on hand 
and foot?”’ 

Jane lowered her eyes, a faint flush 
stealing over her face. Wilson Ames 
had a magnetic voice and when that 
voice concerned itself with her wel- 
fare ! 

They walked slowly up the pretty 
village street. 

“JT don’t wonder,’ Wilson said, 
“that the city girls like to come here. 
Since I bought my little runabout, 
I’ve jeft the farm to take care of itself 
evenings. Maybe you've noticed 
that?” 

“Well, I hope you'll come to see me 
just the same now that I’m living at 
Aunt Kate’s,” Jane said.  ‘‘Only 
maybe you'll have to wait a little for 
me at night till I get finished up.” 

“Tl help,’’ Wilson said. 

She flashed a grateful look at him. 
What in the world, she thought, did 
this fine big man see in little pale-faced 
her! He was the first caller she had 
ever had, and for that reason her 
thoughts were clearer to Wilson Ames 
than his were to her. 


A 
of 


FL BADE her goodbye at the gate, 
and she went smilingly up the 
path to Aunt,.Kate’s wide-porched 
house. Her cousin. Rita, Aunt Kate’s 
daughter, was standing on the steps. 
Rita had been married a few months, 
and it was her place Jane was going to 
take in the boardinghouse. 

“Was that Wilson Ames?” Rita in- 
quired. “Do you see much of him?” 

“Oh, not so much,” said Jane, con- 
fusedly. . 

Rita hesitated. 

“Well, let me tell you one thing, 
Jane,’ she said at last; “‘when he calls 
here, after those city girls come, you 
meet him out at the gate, and go 
walking with him. Don’t you let those girls get 
hold of him.” 

“TI am sure I don’t want to keep any friend who 
doesn’t want to stay a friend,’ said Jane, in a 
small voice. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ Rita replied, in a tone 
which meant that she did not believe quite what 
Jane said; “but you’re too young, maybe, to have 
noticed the way the city girls behave as soon as 
they get here, running after all the men in town, 
and especially after men like Wilson, with auto- 
mobiles.”’ 

“I suppose,” Jane said, 
didn’t, *! 

“Oh, yes, and that’s all right, too,’ Rita said. 
“The men are just as eager to meet the new girls. 
It’s awfully hard on the town girls, and what I say 
is that after the city girls are gone, they ought to 
give the boys a lesson, the way I did my husband. 
But they haven’t got the spirit.” 

“What did you do to your husband?” Jane asked. 


“that if the men 


66 HY, A YEAR ago we were just about 
engaged, and these boarders came, and I 
made the mistake [’m warning you against: I 
brought Billy right up on the porch and introduced 
him. Well, Jane, you should have seen them put 
their fingers in! I couldn’t do anything after I’d 
gone to bed except cry. He just neglected me all the 
summer for them; they flattered him so. In the fall, 
when they went away, ‘I turned Billy down flat, 
and went off to visit Aunt Ada. Billy came after 
me in a month; he couldn’t stand it any longer.” 
Jane made no reply; she was generally sparing of 
words, but she gave Rita a little soft glance which 
said that she hoped Wilson Ames would not forget 
her when the new girls came. 
The first one came the next day—a dark, high- 
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Wilson and the other men greeted 
her. Wilson found her a seat near him, 
asked her if she was tired, and then, 
scarcely waiting for her reply, an- 
swered some remark of Geraldine’s. 


6< Our Jane kept her face calm, but she felt 
too unhappy to talk. 

Town’”’ That evening was the forerunner of 

$i many such. Wilson came every night, 

Stories and every night he and Geraldine and 


Jane and several other girls sat to- 
gether on the porch, unless Wilson 
took them driving. Jane grew more 
quiet, and sometimes in the mornings 
her eyes looked as if she hadslept badly. 

One night Geraldine Pierce thought 
she heard the sound of subdued sobs in 
the room next hers, which she knew 
was occupied by Jane. Slipping on a 
gorgeous kimono, and lighting a can- 
dle, she tapped on Jane’s door, and 
entered. Jane’s head was buried in 
the pillow; her tense shoulders told 
their own story. 

*“Why, you poor chicken,’ 
aldine, sitting down on 
““what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing; headache,’ Jane mum- 
bled. 

Geraldine patted her shoulder. 


> 


said Ger- 
the bed; 


66 OW, DON’T be a silly little 
child,’’ she admonished, in a 
tone of superior good-nature. “I 
know exactly what’s the matter with 
you. The trouble is, you think I’m 
paying too much attention to your 
beau. Well, I can’t help it if men will 
talk to me, can I? I never asked him 
to come up on that porch and scrape 
acquaintance with me, which is ex- 
actly what he did. I wouldn’t have 
put up with it from a city man, but I 
supposed getting acquainted that way 
was what you did here in the country.” 
Jane drew a long breath and then 
lay ominously still while Geraldine 
continued: 
““Now, little one, you don’t need to 
feel the least bit afraid of me. I won’t 
do anything to you or to him. Why, 


“THAT ™ 


colored, handsome girl, named Geraldine Pierce, 
who told Jane that she was a stenographer, but 
could give the work up any minute she wanted to, 
and marry any one of half a dozen men. She was 
sitting on the porch that evening when Wilson 
came to take Jane for a drive. Jane was waiting 
for him at the gate. 


66é HEW! but she’s handsome, isn’t she?’’ 

Wilson said, with a glance over his shoul- 
der as he helped Jane into the car; “regular bird of 
paradise, isn’t she? Well, I like Jennie Wrenns.” 

Jane blushed, but there was a little jealous feel- 
ing at her heart. Wilson’s eyes had been full of 
admiration as they rested on Geraldine. Anda 
bird of paradise was just the term for the city girl 
with her high color and gay clothes. Even the long 
drive did not take away Jane’s faint unrest. 

The next day several other city girls came, and 
Jane’s work began in earnest. Not one of the girls 
was so striking as Geraldine; against the back- 
ground of them she looked more than ever like a 
bird of paradise. Not that Jane had much time 
to think of her. All day long she worked, and by 
supper-time she was tired out. But she was kept 
up with the thought that perhaps Wilson would 
come to take her driving. She hurried through the 
piles of dishes, and Aunt Kate, understanding, did 
her share with flying hands. Then Jane took off 
her long apron, and giving her smooth brown hair 
a quick pat, prepared to run down to the gate to 
wait for Wilson. 

But when she stepped out by the side door, the 
sound of his voice stayed her. He was on the 
porch, talking to Geraldine and some of the other 
boarders. She heard two or three other masculine 
voices. Slowly she returned to the house and went 
out on the front porch. 


SAID ANTHONY SMITH, “IS MY NOTION OF WHAT A GIRL 
SHOULD BE" 


don’t you s’pose I know what life on a 
farm would be like? Hard work, all 
day long, and no chance to get a girl to 
help out, even if the farmer would 
allow it. No girl not crazy would hire 
out on a farm. Me, I like the city, 
and the best looking farmer that ever 
came down the pike couldn’t get me to 
leave it for him.” 

Jane turned her head, raised herself on one 
elbow, and looked full at Geraldine. 

“You are very much mistaken, Miss Pierce,’ she 
said, ‘if you think I care what you do to or with 
Mr. Wilson Ames. Take him if you can get him. 
I am sure I don’t care. Maybe he feels about city 
girls the way you do about farmers. But it’s all 
one tome. It was awfully good of you to come in 
here tonight if you meant to comfort me because 
you thought I was crying: but if you meant to hand 
me over Wilson Ames, you’ve taken your trouble 
for nothing. I don’t want him at all. Kindly 
keep him, if he belongs to you.” 

It was the longest speech little Jane Wrenn had 
ever made in her life. Geraldine stared at her in 
indignant astonishment. Then with an amazed, 
“Well, I’m sure!’ she flounced from the room. 


a NEXT day Jane rose a new person. She 
was paler and quieter than ever, but she was 
sustained by a great resolve. If Wilson Ames 
cared so little for her that he could forget her for 
such a conceited patronizing person as Geraldine 
Pierce, then he wasn’t worth thinking of. She 
continued to think of him, but that did not affect 
her conduct. She worked all day long, and in the 
evening she did not go out on the porch. Wilson 
noted her absence, and went into the house, calling 
her. She heard his voice, but she did not reply. 

The next evening she was still absent, but this 
time Wilson searched for her till he found her. 

**Say, what’s the matter? Why don’t you come 
out?” he asked, half irritably. 

“T don’t want to,”’ said Jane, quietly. 

“Sulky?” 

“Why should I be?” 

“Well, I don’t see any reason why you should 
be,” replied Wilson, his (Continued on page 30) 
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New York. 
6¢ EAR KATE— 
Only think—a 
few weeks more 
and a coaxing warmth 
will be taking all the 
bluster out of the bitter 
wind that’s complaining 
outside, as I write, and 
we will be waking up to 
the knowledge that we 
look shabby, and that 
our winter garments 
are much in 
need of rest. 
Do you ever 
think that way 
about clothes? 
I mean, that, 
like people, they get 
tired and feel the need 
of a vacation. I know 
mine do. They look 
reborn after a good 
brushing and a 
season’s rest in 


a cool, clean 
closet. 

Well, Kate, 
Louise Allen 


returned safely 
from Europe. 
You may be- 
lieve we greet- 


ed her with genuine relief. 
I’ve learned much from her, 


since 
back, 


for 
the 
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A WHITE CHINCHILLA COAT 
WITH DASHING 
BLACK VELVET COLLAR 
AND CUFFS COSTS 
ONLY $9.98 


Ear? 


fashions are 
forecast in time 


turers to 
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she got 
of how 


manufac- 
use 
informa- 
how they 
so far in 
advance, 
for ex- 
ample, that the absurd 
short skirt mania is go- 
ing out; that coats are to 
be snugger and trimmer 
above the waistline and 
shorter below, with much 
ripple to the peplum; 
that belts will continue 
fashionable and be 
worn at the. normal 
waistline; and all that. 
She wore the smartest 
of black and white 
checked suits under a big 
white chinchilla coat, as 
she stepped off the boat. 
I never rested until I 
found something similar 
in ready-to-wears, to 
show you girls. 
It was through Louise, 
as you remember, that I 
gained entree to the lead- 
ing ready-to-wear suit 


and coat manufacturers - 


here, and they are cour- 
tesy itself in advising 
me about what are the 
best and most conser- 
vative styles to suit us 
and our modest purses. 


Mrs. Jane Richmond, of the editoriai staff of Woman’s World, acts with the full authority of the 
magazine, which also assumes the financial responsibility of every transaction. Mrs. Richmond 
will purchase the articles described by her al prices stated. She will also gladly advise on other points 
of dress. Anything not found satisfactory can be returned. Particulars of size, etc., should be 
given and funds sent by P.O. Money Order to Mrs. Jane Richmond, Woman’s World, Chicago 
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You know how a bit of bright green 
or cerise sets off black and white mix- 
tures? Well, I found one of these 
mixtures in wool and cotton, that 
costs only $13.98, and it has a collar 
of green bengaline silk, 
a touch of the same on 
the cuffs, and green 
piping around the 
buttonholes. It is 
trimmed with steel 
buttons, and, alto- 


gether, is charming. 
A big white Chin- 
chilla coat, about 


1 SAW A POPLIN SPRING SUIT TRIMMED 
WITH TAFFETA, WHICH IS WORTH 
EVERY CENT OF ITS PRICE, $17.98 


thirty-six 
inches long 
from neck to 
hem in back 
and with the 
broad half 
belt in the back, costs 
only $9.98. It has a dash- 
ing velvet collar and vel- 
vet cuffs, and swagger 
button trimming in front 
and down the side seams. 

In one of the big loft 
buildings down town, where sewing-machines hum 
like a thousand bees, I saw a poplin spring suit 
trimmed with graduated taffeta straps around the 
edge of the peplum and the cuffs, that seemed to 
me as fetching a style as I ever saw. It was army 
blue in color, a shade that’s a wee bit brighter than 
navy, and it had a beautiful lining of silk peau 
de cygne. 

It’s worth every cent of the price asked, $17.98. 


ANOTHER STYE 
OF WOOL POPLIN 
WITH FANCY 
COLLAR AT $16.98 


THIS COMBINATION 
SERGE AND TAFFETA IN 
ONE-PIECE STYLE 
AT $12.98 IS TRIMMED 
WITH WHITE 


SOE style of wool poplin suit that I 
thought should be included in the trio picked 
out for my Applehurst family comes in several 
shades—black, navy, green, tan or brown—and 
quite another cut. So that if you and Jeannette 
and mother should decide you would like all 
three, you couldn’t tire of them—because of 
sameness. And they are suitable for any age. 
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The peplum of this wool poplin is joined to the 
upper part of the coat with tailor stitched scallops, 
finished with fancy buttons. I love the touch of 
contrast in the fancy shaped collar of bengaline 
silk, rolled and button-trimmed in the back. The 
skirt has a smart front yoke trimmed with but- 
toned tabs, and the back is fulled and finished with 
a belt. Fancy brocaded satin makes the lining. 
At $16.98 it is slightly cheaper than the army blue. 


O WEAR every day with your spring suit, you 
ought to have one of the new shirting stripe 
silk blouses. As low as $1.25 I can get a silk and 
crepe blouse, with reversible collar—that is, the 
collar can be worn high or low—broad cuffs and a 
front yoke effect, made with dainty hem- 
stitching. It comes in two-toned effect, 
with black, red and blue stripe. 

For dressy occasions, the new flesh- 
colored crepe de chine blouses, with 1840 
collar and cuffs—shirred; you know, and 
then flaring into a frill—are lovely, soft and 
sracious-looking. Nothing better for 

the price, $3.98, could-be chosen. You 
can wear this col- 
lar high, or flat, 
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too. Both blouses 
come in sizes 32 to 44. 

For afternoon and 
evening dresses there 
are two that I want 
particularly to tell 


A SOFT 
AFTERNOON GOWN 
AT $5,98 IN DRESSY 
FIGURED MATERIAL, 


One is a silk 
serge and taffe- 
ta combined,for 
afternoon and 
street wear. It is made in one-piece style, with 
a slip of taffeta finished with a broad facing of 
serge stitched with white and a jumper or coatee, 
also of serge, stitched with white and trimmed 
with buttons. You can have no idea how trig it 
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is until you see it. There is a vestee 
and rolling collar of white taffeta in 
one; the cuffs are finished with the 
serge banding and white stitching, 
and it can be had in black, navy or 
Copenhagen blue, green and brown, 
at $12.98. 

“Picture a soft afternoon gown com- 
bining style with artistic simplicity 
and you have the other model. 

It comes as low as $5.98, in a lovely, 
dressy sort of figured material that 
looks like silk, but isn’t, and therefore 
has prospects of longer life. The bod- 
ice is made with a deep pointed yoke 
in front, piped with messaline silk. 
The skirt has a long, graceful 
tunic, also piped with messaline. 
The crush girdle and flat collar at 
the back are also of messaline, and 
there are lace frills at both neck 
and cuffs. To add a bit more to 
the charm, I would wire the lace 
at the neck to flare. 


WONDER if the leather mania 

reached our peaceful village? 

You have no idea of how 
many garments were leather 
trimmed or made R 
of leather this win- 
ter in New York 
—little skating 
coats, trimmed 
with fur, long 
coats; skirts and 


FOR DRESSY OCCASIONS THERE IS 
THE FLESH-COLOFED 
CREPE DE CHINE BLOUSE WITH SHIRRED 


COLLAR AND CUFFS FOR $3.98 
. 


I do not know what all else. Some 
serge dresses this spring are leather 
trimmed, and so are coats in many in- 
stances. One’s furtherest imagin- 
ings were outdistanced, however, to 
meet soft crepe blouses trimmed with 
pipings of black patent leather! 

I actually saw that in a shop win- 
dow this winter. 

Fancy Madam Chapel doing any- 
thing like that! We owe much to her 
training, don’t we? How often she 
used to tell us that two and three in 
dressmaking never made four, mean- 
ing that materials should be combined 
with a sense of mating fabrics, as well 
as colorings. 

She inherited of good taste from her 
French ancestry and she knew better 
than to put a stiff, unyielding fabric 
like patent leather with a soft, artistic 
material, such as crepe. Applehurst 
was fortunate in having a Madam 
Chapel for its leading dressmaker. 

By the way, speaking of soft mate- 
rials, a great deal of net is going to be 
used this summer, judging from ad- 
vance exhibition of summer styles. 
We shall go round dressed up like old- 
fashioned windows, I am thinking. 
They say that it is owing to the lack 
of dyes and all that that we must 
pick out the daintiest of our white 
cotton products and build them into 
our prettiest frocks. 

At that, these frocks will not be 
soft and clinging. 

Outstanding effects will lead, and 
net skirts will be held out by reeds. Or 
else we shall make skirts of stiffer 
materials, perhaps starch our petti- 


coats, to get biliowing outline. That 
reminds me that dotted Swiss of the 
coarsest weave is shown for summer 
dresses. It really looks like curtaining. 
We shall indeed look like dressed-up 
windows in the most approved old 
time sort, in our 1916 white dotted 
Swisses. 

But where was I with my purchas- 
ing tale? Here I am in the melting 
months of July and August, imagina- 
tively, and you are waiting to hear of 
what is what today. 

You have asked me several times if 
you would bother me to shop for this, 
that or the other for one or another of 


1 CAN GET A 
SILK AND CREPE BLOUSE 
IN BLACK, RED AND BLUE 
STRIPES, FOR $1.25 


ONE OF THESE MIXTURES WITH 
COLLAR AND CUFFS OF GREEN: BENGALINE 
SILK CAN BE HAD FOR $13.98 


our old neighbors. Why, not at all, 
IKkate! I am fairly delighted to know 
that I can be of so much real assist- 
ance to them. You see, I understand 
what a saving of effort there is, as well 
as of money, in- being able to get 
clothes in this way, and I think it 
service of the highest sort to women 
to preach ready made, whenever I get 
an audience, and to practice what I 
preach, by aiding in the shopping, 
whenever I am asked. 

I am keen to know how these selec- 
tions strike you. They represent an 
enormous amount of sifting out, sister 
mine, if you only knew it. 

While waiting to oblige, I am as ever, 

Lovingly yours, JANE. 
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“My knowledge of its excellence 
Impels me to declare 

You're sure to gain 

Both brawn and brain 

From this good Campbell fare.” 


“Just see how it’s made!” 


Think of all the good things that go 
into this wholesome Campbell “kind.” 
Think what you gain by using it. See if 
you don’t say that there could be no better 
“buy” for your table than 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup | 


The choice meaty ox tails we use are 
specially selected of medium size—this 
s'ze being best for soup making. And we 
prepare them in the daintiest and most 
inviting shape. 

These nourishing sliced joints, in a rich 
whole-tomato purée, are combined with BI 
yellow turnips, carrots, barley, celery and | 
spices—all delicately flavored with a fine a 
dry Spanish sherry imported by us partic- 
ularly for this use. 

No trouble for you to prepare this 
delicious combination. No waste of time a 
nor of fuel. A savory satisfying dish a 
already cooked and in three minutes ready | 
for your table without labor or fuss. 
Hadn’t you better order a supply from 
your grocer foday? 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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A New 
Chocolate Cake 


One of Marion Harris Neil's delicacies 


made with Crisco 


at half butter expense 


% cupful Crisco % cupful chopped 
2% teaspoonful salt nut meats 
1 cupful sugar 2% cupful sultana 
24 cupful grated raisins 
chocolate 1% tablespoonfuls 
3 eggs fruit juice 
1% cupful milk boiled frosting 


1% cupfuls flour melted chocolate 

3 teaspoonfuls 
baking powder ments 

1 teaspoorfful ¥% cupful ground 
vanilla extract almonds 


[Use level measurements] 


Add salt to Crisco and cream it 
with sugar, add chocolate, yolks 
of eggs well beaten, vanilla, milk, 
flour sifted with baking powder, 
nuts, raisins, fruit juice, and whites 
of eggs beaten to stiff froth. Mix 
carefully and turn into a Criscoed 
and floured cake tin and bake in 
moderate oven fifty minutes. Cool 
and cover with boiled frosting; 
dust sides with ground almonds, 
and as soon as frosting is set, spread 
melted chocolate over top. Deco- 
rate with cake ornaments. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
ge 4 Cake Making. 


Crisco costs but half as 
much as butter and 
gives equally good re- 
sults in cakes, pastry, 
breads and biscuits. 


It is real economy to 
use Crisco in baking 
because it lessens the 
cost of all dishes in 
which butter once was 
considered a necessity. 


You will get 614 other recipes 
tested by Miss Neil and 365 dinner 
menus in‘‘A Calendar of Dinners”, 
This handsome, cloth-bound, gold- 
stamped book contains ‘“The Story 
of Crisco’’. It is interesting; read 
it. We will be glad to send it. 
Write Dept. O-3, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., en- 
closing five two-cent stamps. A 
paper-bound edition without ‘“The 
Calendar of Dinners’’ but with 250 
recipes is free. 
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Points About Laundering 


The First of a Series—By Winnifred Fales 


work may come from a number of 

sources. It may be rain water col- 
lected in barrels or cisterns, surface 
water from lakes or streams, or ground 
water from deep springs or wells. What- 
ever its origin, it is certain to be impure. 
Rain, the purest water obtainable, not 
only dissolves various gases from the air, 
but washes out much of the suspended 
dust and soot. The first part of a rain- 
fall is consequently dirtier than the last 
part, and receptacles used to collect rain 
water for laundry purposes should be 
closed at the beginning of a storm and 
opened again later after the air has been 
washed clean. Surface and ground water 
contain gases and minerals dissolved 
from the air, soil and rocks, and may also 
be polluted by sewage and decaying 
animal and vegetable matter. 

The impurities which chiefly concern 
the laundress are those liable to discolor 
the clothes, such as iron and mud, and 
those which make water hard. There 
is no practical method of removing iron, 
but muddy water can be cleared 
by the addition to every gallon 
of a tablespoon each of borax and 
alum, dissolved and thoroughly 
surred in. A cloudy substance 
forms and gradually settles, car- 
rying the mud withit. The clear 
portion can then be run off with 
a short piece of garden hose, tak- 
ing the precaution to tie the end 
in the tub to a stick long enough 
to hold it above the sediment. 


ARS, WATER used for laundry 


Hard and Soft Water Tele 


HE SO-CALLED hardness of 
water is due to the presence 
of mineral matter usually lime 
or magnesia. <As air does not 
contain these elements, rain 
water is always soft, no mat- 
ter how impure. It is not need- 
ful for the housewife to study 
chemistry, or learn to make 
scientific tests, in order to tell SL 
whether water is hard or soft. — 
She recognizes hard water by its 
peculiar feel, by its injurious 
effect upon her hands, by the 
fact that the soap does not lather 
freely, and by the formation on 
the inside of the boiler and tubs 
of a limey film that water will 
not wash off although kerosene 
will remove it. What the house- 
wife does need is to be able to 
tell the difference between tem- 
porary and permanent hardness, 
and to know what to do in either case. 
Temporary hardness is so named be- 
cause the contained mineral matter can 
be separated from the water by boiling, 
or by adding ammonia, borax or washing 
soda. Permanant hardness cannot be 
overcome by any household process. 
There are a number of reasons why 
hard water is not suitable for washing 
clothes. One is that the garments by 
degrees acquire a grimy hue difficult to 
bleach. Clothes are worn out faster by 
the prolonged rubbing necessary to re- 
move the dirt. More time and energy 
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are consumed; more water is used, which 
means also more fuel. Lastly, nearly twice 
the usual quantity of soap is required, 
because the mineral matter in the water 
combines with the soap and prevents its 
acting on the dirt, so that enough soap 
must be used to take up all the mineral 
matter, in addition to the quantity re- 
quired to do the actual washing. It has 
been estimated that in a family of four or 
five persons, where hard water is used, 
the extra expense for soap may amount 
to from five to ten dollars a year. This 
alone makes it advisable to learn wheth- 
er the hardness of the water is tempo- 
rary, or permanent, and, if the latter, 
to arrange for the collection of rain water 
for doing the washing. 


The Choice of Soap 
NEAT in importance to the character 


of the water, is that of the soap em- 
ployed. Owing partly to the extensive 


substitution of coal for wood as fuel, the 
soft soap of past generations, made with 
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EVERY HOUSEWIFE IS FAMILIAR WITH THE BLEACHING 


ACTION OF SUNLIGHT 


lye (caustic potash) leached from 
wood ashes, has almost entirely given 
place to hard soap made with caustic 
soda derived from common salt. To buy 
the cheapest soaps is false economy, and 
as a fancy wrapper may enclose an ut- 
terly worthless product, it is wise to 
order only standard brands of proved 
excellence. In the better grades of soap, 
the fatty acid of the soap grease and the 
powerful alkali of the caustic soda are 
perfectly balanced, thus preventing in- 
jury to hands or fabrics. Cheap soaps, 
on the contrary, contain more or less free 
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alkali and various adulterants. Many 
contain resin, which gives the clothes a 
yellow tinge and an unpleasant odor. 


About Washing Soda 


BESIDES softening hard water, wash- 

ing or sal soda has an undoubt- 
ed effect in loosening dirt, and, like other 
alkalies, some value as a disinfectant. 
It is cheaper than either borax or am- 
monia, and hence is the chief, and some- 
times the only. constituent in most of 
the washing compounds on the market. 
It should be kept tightly covered, as 
when exposed to the air it slowly gives 
off the water which it contains, and 
crumbles to a white powder which, of 
course, is stronger than the crystals and 
should be used in smaller quantities. 
The only objection to the use of washing 
soda, is that if any of the garments are 
spotted with grease, the washing soda 
may combine with it to form little parti- 
cles of soap which are so firmly imbedded 
in the fibers of the cloth that they do not 
dissolve readily. The best way 
to remove’ them is to boil the 
garments in a fresh lot of suds 
without washing soda. The 
trouble can be prevented to Some 
extent by the addition of a very 
little turpentine, and is less liable 
to occur if the soda is thoroughly 
dissolved and mixed with the 
water before the clothes are put 
in, and if only the amount re- 
quired to soften the water is 
used. One level tablespoon to a 
gallon should be the maximum. 


Bluing and Bleaching 


THE USE of bluing is really an 

attempt to deceive the eye, 
to which a light blue appears 
whiter than a light yellow. 
Were it possible to have pure 
water, unlimited sunshine, and 
air free from dust, clothes would 
not need to be blued. Most of 
the bluings on the market con- 
tain iron, which in time pro- 
duces a yellowish discoloration 
of the clothes. The indigo used 
by our grandmothers was pref- 
erable to modern bluings on 
account of being a vegetable 
compound, and it is still sold by 
firstclass stores. 

Blue streaks and spots, due to 
an excess of bluing, or to im- 
perfect mixing, can be removed 
by soaking in a strong solution 
of ammonia; but the yellowish discolora- 
tion can only be overcome by a general 
bleaching process. 

Nature’s chief bleaching agent is sun- 
light, and every housewife is familiar 
with its helpful action in whitening the 
fabrics which she spreads on the grass to 
bleach. Sunlight is not always available, 
however, and is slow at best, so we hasten 
the process by calling: chemicals to our 
aid. 

Chlorine is one of the most active 
bleaching mediums, but as when used 
alone it is extremely poisonous. It is 


made harmless by combining it with 
other substances to form the familiar 
chloride of lime. To make a satisfac- 
tory bleaching solution, dissolve one, or 
at most two, teaspoons of this in a pint 
of cold water. Strain through a cloth 
and add a teaspoon of vinegar. The re- 
ceptacle used should be of glass or china, 
never of metal. - Place the fabric in this 
solution, and as soon as the bleaching 
process is completed, remove it to a 
strong solution of ammonia to prevent 
injury to the fibers of the cloth. 

Javelle water is another most useful 
Lleaching agent. To prepare it, boil one 
pound of washing soda for several min- 
utes in one quart of water. Add one- 
fourth pound of chloride of lime free 
from lumps, cool and strain. When the 
goods have been bleached to the desired 
tint in this mixture, wash them thor- 
oughly in water containing ammonia. 


Acids and Alkalies 


AS THE chief agents in bleaching and 
washing are acids and alkalies, it is 
necessary to understand their action 
upon different kinds of fabrics. Alkalies 
of moderate strength and cold, weak 
solutions of acid do not harm cottons and 
linens provided they are thoroughly 
rinsed out after they have done their 
work; but strong acids, especially if 
applied hot, are extremely injurious, 
burning the fibers so that holes soon 
result. On the other hand, silk and 
wool goods resist acids well, but are 
ruined by strong alkalies. Wool, in 
particular, will be quickly and com- 
pletely dissolved by a strong, hot solu- 
tion of caustic soda or potash. For this 
reason washing soda should never be 
used in washing blankets or flannels, 
although a moderate quantity of borax 
will do no harm, and is valuable on ac- 
count of its bleaching properties. When- 
ever acids or alkalies are used, thorough 
rinsing in clear water is necessary. 
Many housewives of today advocate 
boiling the wash without previous 
soaking; and others soak the clothes 


but do not boil them. As a regular 
practice, neither plan is to be recom- 
mended. Soaking in cold or tepid suds 
loosens the dirt, but prolonged soaking 
is liable to make the clothes appear 
dingy, as the dirt spreads through the 
water and gradually settles on the cloth- 
ing. For this reason the old-fashioned 
practice of soaking the clothes over night 
is nol to be recommended. An hour or 
two, just previous to boiling, is long 
enough. Boiling without preliminary 
soaking contracts the fibers of the cloth, 
thus imprisoning the dirt and making it 
harder to remove. In addition, it “sets” 
many stains which will dissolve out in 
cold or tepid water. Spots which are set 
by soap or washing soda, however, should 
be treated before the clothes are put to 
soak. 

Colored goods should be soaked only a 
short time, in cold water without soap or 
soda. Unless badly soiled it is safer not 
to soak them at all. If the colors are not 
reasonably fast, the washing also should 
be done in cold or tepid water, made 
slightly soapy with a good white soap 
before the clothes are put in. They 
should be washed as quickly as possible 
and dried wrong side out in the shade. 

Of course it is generally known that 
neither boiling nor the use of very hot 
water will answer for silks or woolens. 

The boiling in soapy, well-softened 
water of white clothes that have been 
soaked for an hour or two, dissolves 
much of the dirt and loosens the remain- 
der, thus saving extra time and labor and 
needless wear of the fabrics by pro- 
longed rubbing. It is also the most val- 
uable of all disinfectants, killing the bac- 
teria in the accumulations of dust and 
dirt from outside sources, and in the 
emanations from human bodies. Then 
if the wash can be hung in the open air 
and dried and whitened by the sun, the 
acme of freshness and cleanliness will 
have been attained. After all, the skill 
of the most learned chemist can devise 
nothing to take the place of that most 
potent trio from nature’s laboratory— 
water, sunlight and fresh air. 


, %, 
Readers’ Problems 


Can you tell me an easy way to keep the 
brass knobs on bedsteads bright? 
Mrs. C., Minnesota. 
It will save time and labor by doing all 
the nobs at once. Unscrew them and 
boil together in vinegar, then polish with 
a soft cloth. 


How may I remove sewing-machine oil 
spots; they willnot washout. L.I., Towa. 

Wet the spots made by the sewing- 
machine oil with spirits of turpentine and 
wash out with cold water and toilet soap. 


Ts there any way to use the juice left ina 
jar of pickled peaches or preserves? 
M. R., Mass. 
This juice can be used for pudding 
sauces and it also adds a nice flavor to 
mince meat. 


What can I do to prevent starch from 
sticking to the iron? M.S., Indiana. 

Borax and oily substances added to 
starch will increase the gloss on the arti- 
cle when it is ironed and prevent the 
starch from sticking to the iron. 


Can you tell me some way to prevent the 
bottom crust of a pumpkin pie from be- 
coming soggy? J. F., Wisconsin. 

Prepare the pie to be filled, and then 
beat the white of one egg, and brush the 
sides and bottom of the crust with this, 
then sprinkle with bread crumbs that 


have been grated. Do not use crumbs 
from crusts. Add the filling and put pie 
in oven at once. The crumbs will not be 
noticed. The crust will be dry, as the 
crumbs have absorbed all the moisture, 
and it will be a beautiful brown on the 
bottom. This is good for fruit pies too. 


I wish you would tell me the proper way 
to set a table for common occasions. 

E. B., Missouri. 

Always be sure that the tablecloth is 
set squarely and that the corners hang 
evenly, as the appearance of the table 
depends a great deal on this. The host’s 
place is at the head: of the table and the 
hostess’ at the foot, and one should be 
opposite the other. Place the knives at 
the right of the plate, sharp edge toward 
the plate, and the fork at the left, tines 
up, and on a line with the handle of the 
knife. - Lay the spoons near the knives 
with the bowls up and handles on a line 
with knives and forks. Place the tum- 
bler near the end of the knife blade and 
the napkin and bread and butter plate at 
the left near the fork. 

The tea and coffee service should be 
arranged in front of the hostess in the 
form of a semi-circle; and at the right, 
place the coffee pot, sugar bowl and 
cream pitcher. At the left, place the 
cups and saucers. The platter contain- 
ing the main dish should be set at the 
head of the table in front of the host and 
at the right the carving knife and fork. 


VY OUNG HOUSE- 
KEE P E R—What 
would you do to open a 
jar of fruit or vegetables 
that has stuck fast ? 


EXPERIENCED 


HOUSEKEEPER— 
I would place the jar in 
a deep saucepan half full 
of cold water, bring it 
to a boil and allow to 
boil a few minutes. The 
jar will then open easily. 
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Spearmen book, in handsome colors to 
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Your Teeth 
and the Children’s 


with 
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Wrigley’s is more 
than a pleasant confection, it acts 
as a monitor of mouth and teeth. 
guards the “gateway”! It makes 
happiness and health at small cost. 
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It gives the gums gentle rubbing — 
removes unhealthy food particles from 
the teeth—prevents acid mouth and bad 
breath—helps appetite and digestion. 


A friend in-deed to the kiddies. 


An Eminent Authority Says: 


We eat more than our savage 
ancestors, but chew less. Our 
jaws don’t get the exercise they 
should and don’t develop to 
normal size and don’t allow 
sufficient room for well devel- 
oped teeth. 


Chewing gum is one of the best 
things possible. It gives the 
gums the exercise they need. 
Carries away food particles 
that ferment and cause decay. 
It strengthens the salivary 
glands — and sufficient saliva 
must be had for good digestion. 


The coupon will bring 
you a handsomely litho- 
graphed booklet in colors, with 
a sample of WRIGLEY’S, 4“* 


as a pleasant reminder to 


“Ghew it after 
every meal’’ 
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On the table—as in 
pictures—these are a 


Tantalizing, 
Tit-Bits 


This is to mothers whose children don’t get 
Puffed Wheat. 


Their number is growing smaller. But, month after month 
here we address those who don’t know. 


We urge them to consider these facts. 


Puffed Wheat is big wheat grains, shaped just as they grew. So 
it has the whole-wheat nutrition. 


The grains are puffed into bubbles, up to ten times normal size. 
All the walls are stretched to tissue thinness. So they melt away like 
snow-flakes. 


An hour of toasting gives a fascinating taste. Puffing makes 
them airy, porous, crisp. Each grain becomes a bonbon, a delightful 
food confection. 


So Puffed Wheat is a dainty. 


But, best of all, asteam explosion shatters every food cell, for easy, 
complete digestion. Every element in the wheat grain feeds. 


That is the sole object of Prof. Anderson’s process—to make all the 
nutrition available. 


Should not these facts make Puffed Wheat a universal form of 
wheat food? Is there anything you know that compares with it? 


Pufted Wheat = 12c 


Puffed Rice We 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


So with Puffed Rice. That is rice grains puffed. 
corn hearts exploded. 


Corn Puffs is 


Each consists of toasted bubbles. Each is fitted for food as that 
grain never was before. 


Serve with sugar and cream in the mornings—in bowls of milk at 
night. Between meals, when children are hungry, salt the grains for cat- 
ing dry. Use them in candy making, or wherever you use nut meats. 


These three grains—the only grains we puff—should be served in 
this perfect way. 
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Odd and Delicious Dishes 


Which are Suitable for All Seasons 


Fairy Custard Pie 


To the well beaten yolks of four eggs, 
add three tablespoons of sugar, four 
tablespoons of shredded cocoanut, a 
pinch of salt, one teaspoon of orange 
extract and two cups of sweet milk. Mix 
well and line a pie pan with plain paste. 
Pour in the custard and bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven until the custard is 
firm and the crust is browned. 


Date Farina Cups 


To one pint of milk, add one-half level 
teaspoon of salt and one-half cup of 
ground dates. When boiling hot, add 
six tablespoons of farina, stirring con- 
stantly. Cook until very thick, flavor 
with one teaspoon of lemon extract and 
pour into individual cups. When cold, 
turn out and serve with lemon flavored 
boiled custard sauce and sprinkle thickly 
with chopped, blanched almonds. 


Puree of Chestnuts 


Shell and blanch one pound of chest- 
nuts. Add one minced onion, one-half 
cup of diced celery and water to cover. 
Cook two hours, press through a sieve, 
add salt and pepper to season, and thick- 
en with one tablespoon each of flour and 
cooking oil. Dilute to the desired con- 
sistency with hot milk and serve with 
toast. 


Nut and Potato Souffle 


To three-fourths cup of mashed 
cooked sweet potatoes, add one-fourth 
cup of finely chopped roasted peanuts, 
one-fourth teaspoon of salt, one teaspoon 
of butter, two tablespoons of rich milk, 
the yolks of two eggs and the whites of 
two eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Bake in 
a buttered baking dish in a hot oven un- 
til firm. Serve at once. 


Fig Cheese Pudding 


To two well beaten eggs, add one-half 
cup of cottage cheese, two heaping table- 
spoons of preserved figs, one cup of milk, 
one tablespoon of sugar, one-half tea- 
spoon of lemon extract and one-fourth 
teaspoon of salt. Mix well and pour into 
a baking dish. Place the baking dish in a 
shallow pan of water and bake in a hot 
oven until firm. Serve cold with sweet- 
ened and flavored whipped cream. 


Onion Cakes 


Roll out pieces of raised bread dough 
on a floured board, about one-half inch 
thick and the size of a saucer. Mince a 
small onion in the center of each piece of 
dough, sprinkle with salt and prick with 
a fork. Place in a warm place to rise 
about one hour. Flour slightly, and 
bake until slightly browned on the edges. 
Serve hot or cold. 


Tomato Omelet 


Heat one cup of strained tomato pulp 
in a saucepan. Add one tablespoon of 
minced onion and thicken with one table- 
spoon each of flour and butter. When 
smooth and thick, season with salt and 
pepper. Beat three eggs, add three 
tablespoons of milk, season with salt and 
pepper and pour into the sauce. Cook, 
stirring constantly, until the eggs are 
firm and serve on buttered toast. 


Fig Rice Pudding 


To one quart of milk, add one-third 
cup of well washed rice, one-half cup of 
chopped figs, one tablespoon of butter, 
one teaspoon of lemon extract, one 
tablespoon of sugar, and one-fourth 
teaspoon of salt. Bake in a slow oven 
until creamy and thick, stirring occa- 
sionally. 


Prune Turnovers 


Wash and pit one pound of large 
prunes. Add one-fourth cup of seedless 
raisins and chop fine in a food chopper. 
Add enough strained honey to make a 
smooth, stiff mixture. Roll out pieces of 


raised bread dough half an inch thick and 
about the size of a Saucer. Place two 
tablespoons of the prune mixture on each 
piece of dough, fold over, press the edges 
tightly together and place in buttered 
pans to rise about one hour. Then adda 
tablespoon of butter to each pan and 
bake in a hot oven half an hour until 
nicely browned. Cover the tops with 
strained honey and serve hot or cold. 


Banana Cream 


Rub five large bananas smooth with 
five tablespoons of white sugar; beat one- 
half pint of cream toa stiff froth, add the 
fruit and a tablespoon of lemon juice. 
Mix and add half an ounce of gelatine 
previously dissolved in enough rich milk 
to cover it; whisk all together gently and 
mold. Use with cream and sugar. 


Meat and Corn Pudding 

To one and one-fourth cups of chopped 
cooked meat, add one cup of canned 
corn, two well beaten eggs, one-fourth 
cup each of fine stale bread crumbs and 
milk, one teaspoon of butter, one-half 
level teaspoon of salt and a dash of pep- 
per. Mix well and bake in a buttered 
baking dish in a hot oven until firm. 
Serve hot with tomato sauce. 


Quick Cinnamon Bun 


Sift a quart of flour into four teaspoons 
baking powder and a half teaspoon salt; 
rub in two tablespoons shortening; add 
milk to just moisten. Mix, roll into a 
sheet, spread with butter, dust thickly 
with sugar, lightly with cinnamon, and 
sprinkle with dry, clean currants. Make 
into a roll, cut into two-inch lengths, 
stand these, cut side up, in a greased 
pan, and bake in moderate oven about 
forty minutes. Serve warm. 


Spring Vegetable Soup 


Put in a saucepan with one pint of 
water two shredded lettuces, one onion, 
half a pint of green or canned peas, a 
small bunch of parsley, two tablespoons 
of butter and simmer till tender. Season 
with a small teaspoon of salt and quarter 
teaspoon of pepper. When done drain 
off the vegetables and add two-thirds of 
the liquor to one quart of soup stock. 
Beat up the yolks of three eggs with the 
other third of the liquor the vegetables 
were boiled in, toss it over the fire, and 
add this with the vegetables. 


Rice Cakes 


Moisten a large coffee cup of cold boiled 
rice with enough sweet milk to make a 
smooth paste, add a tablespoon of melted 
butter, a small half teaspoon of salt, an 
even teaspoon of sugar and a well beaten 
egg. Make into balls or cakes and fry in 
hot lard. 


Buttermilk Biscuits 


Grease-a shallow bakingpan, and see 
that the oven is hot. Sift one quart of 
flour with a level teaspoon of bicarbonate 
of soda and a half teaspoon of salt; rub 
into it a tablespoon of shortening. Add 
to the flour mixture one pint of thick sour 
milk or buttermilk; knead quickly, using 
sufficient flour to prevent sticking. Roll 
out, cut into biscuits, put in a bakingpan, 
and bake twenty minutes. 


Plain Fritters 


Separate the yolks and whites of two 
eggs. Beat the yolks, add a cup of milk, 
and a half teaspoon of salt, and stir in one 
and two-thirds cups of flour; beat thor- 
oughly. Put in the center two level tea- 
spoons of baking powder, fold over the 
batter, and beat again. Then stir in the 
well-beaten whites, and cook by dropping 
tablespoonfuls in deep hot fat. When 
brown on one side turn, and brown on 
the other. Serve warm, with powdered 
sugar and cinnamon or with orange sauce. 

Orange Sauce—Mix two level table- 
spoons of flour with a half cup of sugar. 
Add hastily a half pint of boiling water, 
bring to the boil, and add half the grated 
yellow rind and all the juice of one orange. 
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|| just enough pure spices to add 


Put your plate 
right here! 


Discover the appetizing taste of 
luscious tomatoes prepared with 


piquancy. 


You'll want to EAT Blue Label 
Ketchup—a small taste won’t be 
enough to satisfy you. : 


KETCHUP 


Adds zest to all it touches 


Contains only those ingredients 
i Recognized and Endorsed by 
E the U. S. Government. 


The kind that keeps after it is opened. 


; Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, 
: preserves, meat, canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
and satisfying as Blue Label Ketchup. 


Write for booklet, “Original Menus.” A postal 
mentioning your grocer’s name Will bring it. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


i This 10-cent Cookie-Cutter,a % 
One-Cake”’ package of Dromedary 
Cocoanut and book of recipes—Free, if you 
send us your dealer’s name with 5c to help 
Pay postage. Dept. 28 
The HILLS BROS. 375 Washington St, 
Company i New York 


Dromedary Goeoanur Racewed Gold a 
*\at San Francisco and San Diego Expositions 


UT THE COST oF FURNITUREIN TWO 


Shipped in sections, knock-dewn— AD — 
saves factory space—packing costs and & 50x63x15 in.“ 

’ freight charges. Direct from factory 
to you saves dealer's expenses and 
profits. Ten minutes assembles any 
piece. Over 100 designs—everything 
for the home, office or club, 


Home Exhibitors Wanted 


Exchange spare time for furniture or 
cash commissions. new business for 


or women, FREE CATALOG with 
I particulars. Q H 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 83 
3253 Rust Avenue Saginaw, Mich. Desk and Bookcase 
: est Plant of Its Kind in the World Value $60. Price $29.75 
Se er eu rE OT 


Meals from | Left-Overs 


How to make the best of left-overs is one of the problems of the house- 
keeper that has to be continually met. The dishes given here 
have been well tried; they are simply made, do not call 
for expensive ingredients and taste—well, try them. 


Beef Stew with Lima Beans 


Remove the fat from the meat and 
melt it in a pan. Cut the meat in two- 
inch squares, dredge with flour and 
brown. in the melted fat. Remove the 
meat to a pot, add one-third cup of diced 
carrots, one cup of dried lima beans, and 
one sliced tomato or one-half cup of 
canned tomatoes. Cook until the beans 
are tender in enough water to cover. 
Thicken the remaining liquid with one 
heaping teaspoon of flour. Add. one tea- 
spoon of butter, salt and pepper to season. 


Meat Soufflé—a Company Dish 


Rub one heaping tablespoon of flour to 
a smooth paste with one heaping table- 
spoon of butter. Add one cup of milk, 
one-half teaspoon of salt and one-fourth 
teaspoon of pepper. Cook until thick. 
Then add the beaten yolks of four eggs, 
one cup of cooked chopped meat of any 
preferred kind and mix well. Fold in 
the whites of four eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth. Bake in buttered baking dish in 
a hot oven until puffed up and firm. 


Veal and Potato Salad 


To one cup each of diced cooked veal 
and diced cooked potatoes, add one-half 
cup of diced celery, one small minced 
onion and one tablespoon of chopped 
sweet red pepper. Season with salt and 
pepper to taste and add mayonnaise to 
mix well. Serve on lettuce leaves, gar- 
nished with slices of hard boiled eggs. 


Digestible Meat Hash’ 


Mix together one and one-half cups of 
hot mashed potatoes, with one cup -of 
chopped cooked meat, three tablespoons 
of rich meat stock, one small chopped 
onion, one-half level teaspoon of salt and 
one-fourth teaspoon of pepper. Melt 
one heaping tablespoon of butter in a 
pan, add the hash and cover. Fry slowly 
until brown, turn and brown on the other 
side. Serve at once. 


Meat Turnovers 


Fry two chopped onions until nicely 
browned in two tablespoons of butter or 
fat. Add one pound of chopped cooked 
meat, one-half teaspoon of salt and one- 
fourth teaspoon of pepper. Mix well 
with one or two beaten eggs. Roll out 


pieces of plain paste, put some of the 
prepared meat on each piece of dough, 
fold over, press the edges tightly to- 
gether and bake in a hot oven until 
nicely browned. Serve hot or cold. 


Lamb and Pepper Sandwiches 


To one cup of cooked lamb cut in 
small pieces, add one sliced hard boiled 
egg, one slice of onion, and one small 
sweet green pepper, skin and_ seeds 
removed. Chop fine, season with salt 
and pepper and mix to a smooth paste 
with mayonnaise dressing. Spread be- 
tween thin slices of buttered bread and 
cut into triangles. 


Creamed Beef in Biscuits 


Make one cup of rich brown sauce, and 
add one and one-half cups of cooked 
diced beef. Simmer gently while the 
biscuits are being prepared. Remove 
enough of the centers of four or five bis- 
cuits to make good-sized cups. Butter 
the cups and toast in a hot oven. Then 
place the cups on a hot platter, fill with 
the creamed meat, place a slice of hard 
boiled egg on each cup and garnish with 
sprigs of parsley. Serve at once. 


Meat Omelet 


Beat four eggs well, add one cup of 
cooked chopped meat of any kind, four 
tablespoons of cream, one tablespoon 
each of chopped onion and sweet red 
peppers, one-half teaspoon of salt and 
one-fourth teaspoon of pepper. Mix 
well. Melt one tablespoon of butter in 
an omelet pan, pour in the omelet and 
fry until firm. Turn and place in a hot 
oven a few minutes to set. Serve ona 
hot platter with parsley sprinkled over it. 


Lamb with Border of Peas 


Thicken one cup of meat stock with 
one tablespoon of flour. Add one table- 
spoon of butter and salt and pepper to 
season. Then add one cup of cooked 
lamb cut in small pieces and simmer 
three minutes. Drain canned peas of 
their liquid, reheat in a little milk and 
add one heaping teaspoon of butter, one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt and a dash of 
pepper for each cupful. Heap the lamb in 
the center of a dish, and make a border 
of the peas around the lamb. Sprinkle 
with one tablespoon of chopped parsley. 
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Some Do’s 


ON’T spoil your prunes! They are 
D very seasonable now and are a 
true food fruit, being rich in sugar. 
Many cooks soak prunes a short time, 
cook them at a rapid boil for a long time, 
then complete the ruin by adding sugar. 
A famous cook tells us sweetening prunes 
is like carrying coals to New Castle. 
What is the ‘“‘do”’ of this commandment? 
Soak prunes over night or all day, after 
thorough washing. Simmer fifteen min- 
utes in the water in which they were 
soaked. Remove the prunes to a serving 
dish, cook the water and juice down until 
half its volume, then pour the syrup over 
the fruit. As the usual winter diet is 
clogging, lacking in fresh fruits and 
green vegetables, prunes are not only a 
nourishing food but also an invaluable 
laxative. 

Do you know that your blankets and 
quilts will dry quicker if you will string 
two clothes lines parallel and about two 
feet apart? Pin the bedding to both 
lines and the wind and sunshine can 
reach all parts of these thick things. 
Dress skirts may also be pinned to the 
two lines to advantage. 

Don’t hang up your wet, folded mop 
cloth by its handle, either in the house, 
where it will dry so slowly as to sour, or 
out of doors, where it will freeze. In- 
stead, remove the cloth from the handle 
before washing it out after using. You 
can get it cleaner. Then hang it up 


and Don’ts 


spread out, near the stove or register in 
winter, in the sunshine in summer. It 
will then be sanitary and you need not be 
ashamed if any one sees it. 


O YOU keep in the kitchen a tablet 
with a pencil tied to it, or a ten-cent 
slate and pencil hung upon the wall? 
The management of the day’s work is 
easier and smoother if you plan each 
morning the special tasks of the day and 
jot them down, checking them off as ac- 
complished. Planning the day’s meals 
in advance results in better balanced 
menus. Writing down all groceries and 
household supplies as needed will save 
you time when you go to the store to buy. 
Don’t fear drafts and colds and keep 
the windows closed. Good ventilation is 
as important on a blustery March night 
as on a balmy June day. Cover old 
screen frames with cheesecloth and you 
can have pure air, filtered from dust and 
without drafts, in the bedrooms. Or, you 
can make or buy wooden frames adjust- 
able to the width of any window, covered 
with porus cloth, to set under the raised 
lower sashes in the living rooms. 

Do write for the many free recipe 
books offered by food manufacturers in 
your magazine. In our cooking most of 
us fall into ruts and cook every meat or 
vegetable in the same one or two ways. 
The purity of these advertised foods is 
guaranteed by the publishers. 


Health and Joy 
In Childhood 


are based largely on the food 
the children eat. 


Generally it’s the sturdy 
boys and girls that take the 
lead in play as they do later 
in the sterner affairs of life 
as men and women. 


Chief among food faults 
which cause many a young- 
ster to lack vim and energy 
is deficiency of mineral salts 
in the daily diet. 


A growing child needs 
iron for the blood; calcium 
for the bones; phosphate of 
potash for brain, nerves and 
muscle. 


Nearly twenty years ago 
a food—now famous— was 
originated to supply these 
needed elements. 


That food is 


Grape-Nuts 


Made from Nature's food- 
grains — whole wheat and 
malted barley—it abounds 
in the rich nutrition essential 
to building husky little folks. 


Grape-Nuts and cream or 
good milk is delicious —a 
daily custom in thousands 
of homes where health is 
valued and. children are 
growing into sturdy, suc- 
cessful men and women. 


“There's a Reason’’ 
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Ti ae Wee Small Hour 


Whea you sleepily struggle out of bed in the pitch-black of your room, to see why 
baby’s crying or perhaps to get some medicine for yourself—then when you need a 
light to help find your slippers quickly, to save you from bumping into chairs and 
things, or to guide vou in the dark, it means a world of comfort if you can reach 
right under your pillow and get a friendly . 


EVEREADY ~ 


FLASHLIGHT 


the real “light of convenience’, so trim and compact you can always keep it handy 
—ready at the motion of your finger to put the dark to flight. 


Bright, safe, clean and instantaneous — it has all the 
advantages which only electric light possesses. And 
it's economical, too, for the EVEREADY Tungsten 
Battery inside, which supplies the electric current, lasts 
a long, long time. By and by, of course, the battery 
plays out, but you can always get a new one for a 
few cents at any store where EVEREADY Flash- 
lights are for sale. 

Next time you're out just stop at some néarby dealer's and see the 
many styles of EVEREADY’s you can get. There's bound to 
be the one that suits you to a ““T”, and chances are it won't cost 


more than a dollar or so. A postal brings you complete illustrated 
catalogue No. 37 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company 


Long Island City New York 


Housewives Save $1.40 on This 101'4-inch 
Solid Aluminum Greaseless Griddle 


MERICA is the land of cakes—and Karo is the National Syrup. 
Everybody likes Karo—on wheat cakes, buckwheats, corn cakes, 
and on all the rest of the tempting cakes that come hot off the griddle. 

Karo, too, is a wonderful aid in cooking, preserving and candy-making. 
Housewives all over the country are sending for the Corn Products Cook 
Book and making use of the Karo recipes. The book is free—send for it. 


Be sure to keep plenty of Karo on hand—order by the half dozen or dozen. 


FO The Best Liked Syrup 


from Ocean to Ocean 


As long as they last we will send one of our Karo Aluminum Griddles— 
that sell regularly at $2.25—for 85 cents in stamps or money order, and 
labels from 50 cents worth of Karo. : 

Thousands of women have already received theirs. 

Without a doubt, this Aluminum Griddle bakes the finest griddie cakes in 
the world—that’s why we are making this special offer. We want every 
Karo user to share in the opportunity. 

Easiest griddle to keep clean and bright on bothsides. Can’trust. Needs no 
greasing—therefore no smoke. Heats evenly all over—every cake baked all over. 

Get the Karo today—and send for your griddle at once. 
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Corn Products Refining Company 
Dept. N.N. New York P. O. Box 161 


Mrs. Moler Found the Way 


To Put the ‘Clean’ in Housecleaning 


go out cleaning any more?” I 

gasped. ‘Why, I was count- 
ing upon having her help me with my 
spring ‘tear-up.’”’ 

“Well, Hannah,’”’ my host- 
ess, Mrs. Moler, consoled me, 
“vou ll have to grin and bear 
it, like the rest of us! Here’s 
what she said: ‘Mrs. Moler, 
ma’am, the work’s too irreg’- 
lar since the Springdale 
women began buying this 
newfangled machinery for 
keepin’ their houses shined 
up. . I’ve got to earn every 
day so I’ve taken a stiddy 
qODeee 

““Then tell me, Suzan,’’ I 
said, looking about my neigh- 
bor’s tidy home, “‘how you 
got along so well. My clean- 
ing’s yet to do.” 

“Hannah, you'll have to make over 
your household habits, as I did. I took 
my cue from Maggie and visited the 
women she said had given her up be- 
cause they had found ‘Mechanical Mag- 
gie’s’ to replace her strong Irish muscles. 
I learned two things. Cleaning should 
not be two big orgies a year, with dirt 
eleven months and a half. Also, there 
are devices of reasonable price that ‘put 
the clean in housecleaning.’ 

“My back will not stand lifting and 
beating heavy carpets. I had all the old 
carpets made into fluff rugs for the living- 
rooms and got rag ones in pretty colors 
for the bedrooms. The men the weaver 
sent ripped up the carpets in a jiffy, fora 
few cents extra for their time, and the 
weaver cleaned them before making the 
rugs. I had the floors smoothed and all 
cracks filled, then Henry varnished the 
living room floor at night and I oiled both 
kitchen and bedroom floors myself. 


4 ays SAY Mrs. Murphy won’t 


¢¢7— BOUGHT a patent oiler, with a 
reservoir of oil supplying it evenly 
as I push the 
long-handled 
instrument 
across the 
floor. There 
was no tire- 
some _ stoop- 
ing and the 
same oiler 
will serve me 
many years 
when the finish needs renewing. The 
oil makes the floor smooth 
and non-absorbent of 
water and grease and 
hence delightfully 
easy to clean. In ten 
minutes every day I 
dust all of the bare 
borders in the house 
with a mop, chemically 
treated, for polishing. 
“Occasionally, as when 
mud has been tracked in, I mop with 
water. Here my work is lightened. I 
have sworn off scrubbing floors upon de- 
voted knees, with either a scrub brush or 
cloth! I use a clean cloth in a long mop- 
stick and wring the cloth with a new mop 
wringer Henry saw when he was buying 
my suction sweeper. Come to the kitch- 
en and I’ll show you the wringer, which 
fits across the top of a bucket, and my 
splendid oiler.” 

After a tour of the neat 
kitchen Mrs. Moler took 
from the closet beneath the 
hall stairs the cleaning im- 
plements used in the front 
of the house. There was a 
chemically treated dust 
brush and a suction sweeper 
that ‘“‘eats up the dust.” 

“T haven’t dusted yet 
today,’ Susan apologized. 

“Were it not for your 
reputation for truth telling 
I should not believe you, 
but if you think dusting is 
needed let me do it and if 
I like the brush I'll get one 


A METAL SHIELD FOR 
WOODWORK 


THE STEPLADDER IS 
WELL BRACED 


MOP FOR POLISHING 


THE NEW MOP WRINGER 


handle, took up the dust clean with 
every stroke, polishing as it went. I had 
little stooping or stretching to do to 
reach either the baseboard or the window 
tops. No dust was thrown 
into the air, and no lint was 
left, as with a damp rag. 


66] )OESN’T it seem nice 
to dust before you 
sweep!” I exclaimed. “Now, 
let me’ try the new suction 
sweeper upon the footmarks 
the Moler boys left this 
morning.” It was a rainy 
day and they had crossed the 
yard upon errands before 
school. I pushed it back and 
forth across the rug, as one 
would a carpet sweeper, and 
soon the rug was bright 
and clean. Mrs. Moler had 
shown me that the dust bag 
was empty before I began. 
Now she emptied it upon 
the newspaper she had 
spread for the purpose of 
proving to me the drawing 
power of the sweeper. 

“A simple bellows ar- 
rangement, operated when 
you move the sweeper back 
and forth, sucks the dust 
out of the pile of the rug, 
through the nozzle, into the 


dust receptacle,’’ Susan ex- ZAIN 
plained. ‘“‘And notice that CU ANS 
it has also a revolving brush ANS NY) 
somewhat like that in the “cus 
old carpet 


sweeper, so it 
is really two 
machines in 
one. I like, 
too, the rub- 
ber bumpers 
at the cor- 
ners, protect- 
ing the furni- 
ture if I aeci- 
dentally 
bump it.” 

“Tell me next how you cleaned your 
walls,’ I demanded. “That is my 
greatest burden.” 

“First, I bought a step- 
ladder; in fact, “Henry 
chose it, and he knows 
enough of mechanics to 
choose a good one. No 
more standing upon chairs 
or tables for me, and no 
weary reaching to points 
too high for my arms! 
This one is specially strong 
and safely braced. It has 
a nice, wide -top and a 
convenient shelf to hold 
cleaning implements or a 
bucket. I wonder how I 
got along so many years 
without it, and why Mag- 
gie did not go on a strike long ago. 


THE SUCTION. SWEEPER 
EATS UP THE DUST 


6¢"T*HEN, Hannah, there is a helpful 

little tool invented as a time 
saver for painters and now being sold to 
housekeepers also. It is a metal shield 
with grooves for finger holds and felt- 
tipped guards at the back to make it 
slide easily over the walls without marr- 
ing them. When I washed the window 
casings I held this in my 
left hand. I found I could 
wash faster because this 
protected the wall paper 
from becoming stained by 
water. 

“Tt works well the re- 
verse way, too. We had 
heard that calcimine, in 
colors, was sanitary, pretty, 
and easy to spread, but it 
is splashy work. We tinted 
one bedroom and used the 
ltime-saver to guard the 
woodwork, which saved 
much washing afterward. 
Next fall we shall paint the 
walls of another room, 


like it.”’ Well, it’s the scrap heap for my using a washable paint, and the tool will _ 
old dust rag! The brush, of soft yarn be put into service again,’ concluded 
mounted upon a core, with anice wooden Mrs. Moler, as she put her tools away. 


Information about any of the articles mentioned in these col- 
umns will be sent by the Household Department, Woman’s World. 
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For the Music Student 


Final Remarks on the Minor Mode 


Next month we will begin a series of articles on Music in the Small 
Towns, showing the remarkable work that ts done in producing good 
entertainment for these communities. The spread of music in minor 
cities,and country districts, is one of the wonderful signs of the tunes. 


In 


AVING learned those two forms of 
the minor scale called the Aeolian 
and Harmonic, singers should 

next study thoroughly that kind of 
minor scale called the Melodic. The dif- 
ference between the Harmonic minor 


this playing according to the key-signa- 
ture. If you examine the six different 
key-signatures given, you will see that, 
whenever you play downward from the 
8th to the 15th note, you play ‘“‘accord- 
ing to the key-signature.”” Remember 


THE BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 
ANCIENT VERSION, 
(Second and Fourth Verses.) 
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~ 2. Sup - pose and sup~pose that your High-land lad should die? 
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He dwelt in mer-rie Scot-land at the sign of the Blue _ Bell; 
The bag - pipes shall play o’er him a Td lay me ig and = cry; 


In That Package 


Power for a Thousand Tasks 


eee ee — Hee — 


Think what intensive driving power is concentrated 


in the oat. 


A large package of Quaker Oats contains almoct 
enough energy to supply a human machine for a week. 


To do all the work of a week. 


Sa ase See eS 
fe a —1hz2 BET a ao 
And it’s oh! in my heart that I a5 my Lee well. 
But it’s oh! in my heart that I wish he may not die. 
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Or to start every day in a month, for one person, 
with vim-food in abundance. 


The oat is a food for high spirits. 
It is for those who seek bubbling vitality. 
For those who would ‘‘feel their oats.” 


scale and the Melodic minor scale is this: 
The sixth note (or degree) of the Melodic 
minor scale is sung one-half step higher 
than the sixth note (or degree) of the 
Harmonic minor. 

Starting both kinds of minor from the 
note A, we get this result: 

Harmonic form: A,B, C,D, E, F, G#, A. 

Melodic form: A, B, C, D, E, F#, Gs, A 

Notes A, B,.C, D, E, or the scale de- 
grees 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, being the same in both 
forms of the scale, it is particularly worth 
while to examine the last four scale de- 
grees of each form, or degrees 5, 6, 7, 8. 

If you sing first, E, F, G#, A and then 
sing E, Ff, Gz, A immediately after, you 
will appreciate the value of the Melodic 
form. For, besides making for that vari- 
ety which is so vital to all art, the 
Melodic form also is easier to sing. 


Different Keys 


ERE are Melodic minor scales in six 
different keys. Preceding each 
scale is its correct key-signature. 
One sharp: E, Fs, G, A; B, C#, Dd, E. 
Two sharps: B, C#, D, E, F#, G#, A¥, B 


Three sharps: F#, G#, A, B, C#, D#, 
E?, FF. 
Onewfiat. lek, BaG. A. Bb Cx -D. 


wwourats: G, A. Bb, C..Do Bb, BsG. 
Three flats: C, D, Eb, F, G, Ab, Bb, C. 
In playing these scales on the piano, 
some instruction books teach them as 
above for playing upward.(toward the 
right), but differently when playing 
downward (to the left), so they are played 
as shown in the small illustration. 
As a result, you play the Melodic form 
when going up and the Aeolian form 
~ when going down. This gives you a con- 
venient reminder of the true key-signa- 
ture: Thus, the key-signature of the scale 
of E, the first scale so printed, is one 
sharp and when you play from E (the 8th 
note) down to E (the 15th note) you play 
but one sharp— F sharp.. Composers call 
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that the words ‘‘key-signature’’ mean: 
the sharps or flats placed at the beginning 
of the line, right after the clef sign. 


_ That is why we urge you to make oat-food invit- 
ing. This dish, above all others, should always be 
served at its best. 


Quaker Oats 


The Delightful Energizer 


To some oats Nature gives a That’s why these flakes are al- 


fascinating flavor. With some ways large and luscious. That’s 


the reason for their flavor and 
aroma. 
You get the cream of the oats 


oats she omits it. 


Some oats are rich and plump. 
Some are starved and puny. 


In Quaker Oats we never mix —the cream only—when you ask 


for Quaker Oats. And you pay 
no extra price to get it. 
.Please remember that. 


those grades. All but queen 
grains are discarded in this brand 
—all but ten pounds per bushel. 


10c and 25c per package 


Except in Far West and South 


utero etnies kept aracee 
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An Old Song 


I TAKE much pleasure in giving Wom- 

AN’S WoRLD readers a quaint and 
quite forgotten ancient setting of “The 
Blue Bells of Scotland.’ So far as I 
know, copies of this song exist only in the 
British Museum, London, as since find- 
ing it there, I have never seen it included 
in any collection of Scotch songs. It is 
entirely made up of the Melodic minor 
form of the A minor scale and should be 
sung a trifle slower than the later and 
better known melody. Since the second 
and fourth verses (or stanzas) of this 
simple and beautiful poem seem less 
known than the first stanza it is the less 
known words that are printed. If you 
repeat the first line, sing it somewhat 
slower the second time. The third line 
may also be sung slower than the second. 


Aluminum 
Cooker 


By Parcel Post 


Aluminum 
Double 
Cooker 
Extra 
Large 


This ideal cooker is made to our 
order, of heavy pure aluminum. Its 
cereal capacity is 2 4 quarts. 


Quaker Oats are cooked perfectly 
in it, without loss of flavor or aroma. 
That is why wesupplyit. Over 700,000 
homes are using our cookers now. 


Send us our trademark—the picture 
of the Quaker—cut from the front 
of five Quaker Oats packages. Send 
one dollar with the trademarks and 


this ideal cooker will be sent by par- 
cel post. 

If you are a lover of Quaker Oats we 
want you to have this cooker. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


(1175) 
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1S courage 


sinol Soap 


will improve your skin 


—many and many a girl has a clear, 
healthy complexion today because some 
friend came to her with this sound ad- 
vice, based on her own experience. 


Resinol Soap not only is delightfully 
cleans'ng and refreshing, but its da ly 
use reduces the tendency to pimples, 
offsets many ill-effects of cosmetics, and 


Surprise “him” by 
sending for a free trial 
size of Resinol Shav- 
ing Slick. He will like 
the way it soothes his 
face and prevents most 
shaving discomforts. 


gives nature the chance she needs to 
make red, rough skins white and soft. 


Hands protected by Resinol Soap 
rarely chap or roughen in cold weather. 
Used for the shampoo, Resinol Soap 
helps to keep the hair rich, glossy and 
free from dandruff. 


If the skin or scalp is in bad shape, 
through neglect or improper treatment, 
a little Resinol Ointment should at first 
be used with the Resinol Soap, to hasten 
the return to normal conditions. 

Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment are sold 
by druggists and dealers in toilet goods every- 


where. For a sample of each, free, write to 
Dept. 15-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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you where to get them. 
in Woman’s World. 
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If you are attracted by an advertisement in this maga- 
zine and your store doesn’t keep the goods, write to the 
manufacturer direct and he will either send them or tell 
Say you saw the advertisement 
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Trademark 
Reg. U_S. 
Pat. Office 


—The Shirt a Million 


Children Wear 


When your child has too frequent coughs 


and colds it’s time to think of that baby- 


shirt that’s double-thick in front. 


The shirt without buttons, but which is adjust- 
able—the shirt that goes on and off like a coat. 


The shirt 20,000,000. children have worn, and 


a million children zow have on. 


But when you buy, remember to say ‘“‘Rubens” 
and look for the mark (signature) on each shirt. 


You'll want your child to wear it if you see 


the genuine. 

Sizes for any age from birth. 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 


can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


Made in cotton, wool 
Also in silk and 


met | 


No Buttons o Trouble 


Also Union Suits 


We make union suits 
on the Rubens pattern 
for children from 2 to 
10 years old. They are 
made with only two 
buttons. In cotton, all 
wool and merino (half 
wool). Prices 75 cents 
and up. (151) 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 8 N. Market St., CHICAGO 


Feeding the Baby 


(Second Article of Series) 


By Edith B. 


T PROBABLY is needless to say that 

| the best milk for babies is mother’s 

milk. Practically every woman, 

living under normal conditions, will have 

plenty of milk for her baby if given the 

proper care both before and after the 
birth of her child. 

Nothing does more to promote a good 
supply of milk in the breasts of the 
mother than does quiet, rest and free- 
dom from worry and nervous strain. 
The average woman who lives in a quiet, 
rural community does not realize the 
great advantage she has over those not 
so peacefully situated. 

The first three months of a baby’s life 
are the most diffi- 
cult of nutrition. 
If the mother can 
nurse her baby for 
even three months, 
the artificial feeding 
is much simplified. 


Early Precautions 


OR two or three 
months before 
baby arrives, it is 
well for the pros- 
pective mother to 
massage her breasts 
daily in a circular 
motion, using a lit- 
tle olive oil. The 
nipples should be 
given especial at- , 
tention and drawn ty 
out gently if they Ke 
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TIME’S MAGIC 


By Madeline Bridges 


Lowry, M. D. 


between feedings il is given water, which 
satisfies the craving and does not upset 
the digestion. 

The first week of a baby’s life is very 
important, as during this period habits of 
sleeping and feeding are established that 
it will be hard to change. For this rea- 
son, a trained nurse is of great value to 
the young mother whenever it is possible 
to have one. 

From the very first day, the baby 
should be fed at regular hours. If baby 
is awakened at regular hours to be fed, it 
soon becomes accustomed to these hours 
and will awaken of its own accord, just as 
an adult, if awakened for several morn- 
ings at six o’clock, 
will get this hour 
fixed in his mind 
and awaken of his 
own accord. Every 
person is governed 
by habits, and the 
mother can estab- 
lish good habits or 
poor ones with the 
young baby. 

For the first 
month the baby 
should be fed at 6- 
10-2-6-10-2. Dur- 
ing the second 
month one night 
feeding can be 
omitted and the 
other shifted to 
midnight so that 
the baby is being 
fed at 6-10-2-6 and 
midnight. 
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a of infant mortality 


When a baby is i 


would not be trou- 


born, it is thirsty 
but usually not 
hungry. For this 
reason it is satisfied with the feeding of 
warm water. This should be repeated 
every four hours for the first few days. 
Before being fed the water at these regu- 
lar periods, the baby should be placed to 
the breast. Although there is no real 
milk in the mother’s breast for three days, 
yet there is a secretion which acts as a 
laxative for the baby and is beneficial. 
Frequently, though, at these first at- 
tempts at nursing the baby does not 
obtain enough of this secretion to fill 
even the tiny stomach, so it needs water 
to make sufficient bulk. As a rule, no 
other diet is necessary for the new babe. 
However, in’such a case the physician 
should be consulted and the baby should 
not be fed various mixtures of milk and 
sugar recommended by the well meaning, 
but misguided, neighbors. 


Times for Feeding 


EFORE physicians began to make a 
study of infant feeding, a baby was 

fed whenever it cried or was awake, no 
matter how short the period since the 
last feeding. As a result of this method, 
nearly all babies had “three months 
colic,’ which meant they had colic from 
overfeeding. Now, we know that regu- 
lar rest periods are as necessary for a 
baby’s stomach as for that of an older 
person. We would not expect a ten-year- 
old child to be well if he ate at irregular 
times, between meals, so we finally have 
decided that a baby needs as much care. 
We have found that milk taken at one 
feeding is not fully digested in two hours, 
so we gradually have lengthened peri- 
ods between feedings until now four hours 
are allowed between feedings for even the 
small baby. If the baby appears hungry 


bling the medical 

profession and so- 
cial workers to such an extent as it is 
at the present time. 


Artificial Foods 


OWEVER, under our present condi- 

tions of living, there are many 
babies who must be given artificial food. 
For these unfortunates there have been 
prepared many kinds of foods, all of 
which probably have some value. In- 
deed, in every case, the individual cir- 
cumstances must be considered and the 
food chosen accordingly. 

At one time I was very much opposed 
to the use of condensed milk for babies 
under any circumstances. However, 
when I investigated the homes of some 
of the poorer classes in the country 
towns, I came to the conclusion that 
under certain conditions this was allowa- 
ble. In these, homes, there was no pro- 
vision for ice and no way of keeping milk 
cool in summer. The supply of cow’s 
milk was very poor. The mothers either 
were too ignorant, or too overburdened 
with other cares to give proper attention 
to the preparation of modified fresh milk, 
and the poor babies suffered in conse- 
quence. In these homes the condensed 
milk, which requires little care, was a 
blessing to the younger babies. 

However, whenever it is possible to 
obtain good fresh dairy milk this, prop- 
erly modified, is the best artificial food 
for the average baby. One reason why 
it has not been successful in many cases 
is that the top-milk method which has 
been in vogue was too difficult for the un- 
trained mother to understand thoroughly. 

During the last few years, the whole 
milk method-has been replacing the top- 
milk idea. It has been found that an 
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ounce and a half of a good quality of 
cow’s milk to each pound of baby would 
furnish sufficient nourishment for twenty 
four hours. For illustration, a baby 
weighing ten pounds would need ten 
times an ounce and a half of milk during 
the twenty-four hours. 

Of course, this milk must be diluted 
with enough water to make the necessary 
bulk, and also requires the addition of 
some form of sugar, as cow’s milk is not 
as sweet as mother’s milk. 

A word here is necessary about the 
nursing bottle, which should be both 
simple and sanitary. The most approved 
kind is made with wide necks, so that 
it can be readily and_ effectively 
cleaned and afford no lodgment for 
germs. Do not use a narrow-necked 
bottle or a long rubber tube. 


When Sugar is Added 


(CANE sugar is not considered to be 

very good for this purpose, as it is 
liable to form gas in the stomach and in- 
testines, and gas pains make baby cross. 
Milk sugar has been used extensively in 
baby feeding, but many now consider 
that malt sugar in the form of extracts is 
even better. 

The amount of water to be added is 
determined by the number of feedings 
during the twenty-four hours and by the 
amount to be given at each meal. 

Dr. Grulee, an authority on infant 
care, has given a simple method of feed- 
ing whole milk to those babies who must 
be given artificial food from the begin- 
ning. 

For the first twenty-four hours the 
baby should be given nothing but pure 
water—one to two ounces every four 
hours by the clock. The remainder of 
the first week, three ounces of half milk 
and half water should be offered every 
four hours. It is probable that the baby 
will not take all of this, but gradually 
will be induced to take more and more. 

The second week a small amount of 
malt extract (about a level teaspoon) is 
added to the twenty-four-hour quantity 


of food. The amount of this can be in- 
creased gradually until an ounce is used. 
If the baby shows any tendency to colic 
and the formation of gas, the malt should 
be reduced in quantity. 

The amount of food given at each 
feeding may be increased gradually until 
by the end of the second month the baby 
is getting four to four and a half ounces at 
a feeding. During the second month one 
night feeding is omitted. 

The strength and quantity of the milk- 
and-water mixture may be increased 
gradually, but the number of ounces of 
milk given during the twenty-four hours 
never should be more than one and a half 
times the weight of the baby. Even the 
older baby never should be given more 
than a quart of milk in twenty-four 
hours. 

It is best to prepare enough milk in the 
morning to last twenty-four hours and to 
divide this into the feeding bottles at 
once. This would require six bottles the 
first month, and five later. By this 
method only the milk required for one 
feeding is disturbed at a time; besides, all 
the feedings will be of equal strength and 
quantity. If baby does not take all the 
milk offered it at one feeding, the re- 
mainder should be thrown away. 

After the milk is prepared in the morn- 
ing, it should be placed in a cool place, on 
ice if possible or in a cool cellar, until 
needed. 


Answers to Mother’s Questions 


KEEPING MiLtk Warm at Nicutr—It 
is not well to keep baby’s food warm at 
night by putting it under the pillow, in a 
thermos bottle or on the back of a stove. 
Milk sours much more quickly if kept in 
a warm place. Milk that is kept warm 
all night may be slightly soured when it 
is time to feed the baby. 

SooTHInGc Syrups—Soothing syrups 
contain some drug and are, therefore, 
harmful. The mother who gives her 
baby soothing syrups or paregoric simply 
is deadening the pain and slowly poison- 
ing the baby, results of which show later. 


% 
The Beauty Seeker 


By JEANNE LA PLACE 


Mme. La Place will answer requests for individual advice which 
are accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope 


DFAR MADAM—Will you please give 
me some sure remedy for dark circles 
around the eyes? G. C., Missouri. 

Dark circles around the eyes may indi- 
cate that something is wrong with the 
bladder or kidneys. Watch your diet 
and see that your stomach is in good 
condition. Drink plenty of water and 
eat lemons and oranges. If the discolora- 
tion is due to eye strain, relieve this at 
once. Bathing the eyes in a three or four 
per cent solution of boric acid will rest 
them. 

A massage will help to get rid of the 
dark circles, but it must be done very 
carefully, as the skin around the eyes is 
more tender than any other place on the 
face. Do not press down too heavily or 
you may create wrinkles. With orange 
flower skin food rub lightly under the 
eye from the nose outward, and back 
‘over the eye to the nose. Repeat this 
for a few minutes ever day. 


EAR MADAM —I would be glad to 
have you tell me what to do for flat 
feet. I have to stand most of the day and 
this makes them pain me a great deal. 
What causes this and what can I do? 
Mrs. C. F. A., Kansas. 
When the foot sets naturally on the 
ground, the ball and the heel rest flat, 
leaving a small arch under the instep. 
In flat foot this arch falls, allowing the 
entire foot to rest on the ground, the 
spring is gone and the weight is distrib- 
uted on parts of the foot not designed to 
carry it. This will cause considerable 
pain even in the back if not cared for. 
There are supports which you can get 
to wear in your shoes for temporary 
relief which will help to hold the feet 
properly until you have strengthened 
them sufficiently. Exercises will help 
you most of all. Stand erect with the 
toes turned in, raise the heels and hold 
for a few seconds, then lower to former 


position; repeat a few times. Vary this 
with some sitting down exercises. With 
one foot flat on the floor hold the other 
knee up and bend the toes down till they 
touch; raise and lower again; repeat with 
the other foot. With the feet placed 
about twelve inches apart, and the heels 
firm on the floor, raise the toes toward 
the ankles, then toward each other until 
they touch and finally lower them into 
the former position. Place the feet close 
together; separate the toes, then close up, 
and repeat a few times, gradually increas- 
ing the number as you become accus- 
tomed to the exercise. All this work 
should be done with the feet bare. 

After exercising, soak the feet at night 
for a short time in hot water, dry them 
thoroughly and massage over the instep 
and under the arch with warm olive oil 
or some good skin food. In the morning 
bathe again in warm water, then in cold 
and repeat the massage. A good general 
remedy to apply at any time when the 
feet are tired and sore is a bath in hot 
water which contains a little salt. In 
dressing your feet, wear good fitting 
shoes with heels neither too high nor too 
flat. Then, as a last direction, walk 
with your weight well forward on the 
balls of your feet, where it should be. 


EAR MADAM—What can I do to 
make my face thinner? My cheeks 
are so fat. M. V. P., Mass. 


To reduce fat cheeks manipulate them 
with a round motion with the thumb in- 
side the cheek and the first two fingers 
outside. This will wear off the surplus 
fat and make the cheek muscles firm 
which will prevent any sagging. To 
guard against the wrinkles which are 
liable to come after reducing flesh, bathe 
your face in cold water immediately 
after the massage. Use some astringent 
lotion, a few drops of benzoin or aromatic 
vinegar, in the water used for rinsing. 
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DRUG STORE 


You can tell your Nyal Drug Store by this sign 
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For Health and Beauty 
-get acquainted with your 
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Any druggist in your community who displays 
the Nyal Quality Drug Store Sign shown below 
is recommended to you because of his up- 
to-date store-keeping methods, the reliable 
service he renders his patrons and his profes- 
sional experience. 


Ask your nearest Nyal Druggist to show you his 
extensive line of Nyal Products for the Toilette and 
Bath, refined Stationery and guaranteed Rubber 
Goods, as well as a complete line of tested and 
guaranteed Nyal Family Prescriptions. 


The wide variety of Nyal Quality Products comes 
to you recommended by 15,000 of America’s best 
druggists and seventeen years of successful usage. 
They have been improved continuously until today 
the name Nyal insures your getting the best that 
scientific skill can produce. Nyal Quality Products 
and Nyal Family Prescriptions cost no more than 
the other kind. 


Send for trial packages 


and free booklets 


To any reader of this magazine, we offer without charge 
our Nyal Beauty Book written by a noted authority—full 
of tested and proved Beauty Helps. Also our Nyal Adviser, 
giving first aids and a full description of the well-known 
Nyal Family Prescriptions. 


For 10c in stamps or silver you also have your choice of a 
liberal sized trial package of our popular 25c Nyal Face 
Cream—protects and improves the natural tone and pre- 
serves the fine even texture of the skin—men 
find it delightfully soothing to the skin after the 
shave—or a liberal trial package of our 25c Nyal 
Tooth Paste—a scientifically prepared, agree- 
ably tasting dentifrice, which keeps the teeth 
white and clean, mouth fresh and breath sweet. 


If you wish both trial packages, send two 
dimes or 20c in stamps. Send no money 
for the books. Write today 


NYAL COMPANY 


192-202 Bellevue Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH, 
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q It Does Last! 


Women whotry Dr. Price’s 
Vanilla Extract wonder how 
it can last solong. First, 
it’s pure. Second, it’s the 
true extract of the genuine 
vanilla bean. Third, Prices 
have an old-time process of 
aging their vanilla extract 
in wood to insure great 
strength and richness of 
flavor—it goes a long way, 


Look for Price’s ‘‘Tropikid’’ 
on the Label 


p: PRICK's 
FLAVORING EX!RACT 


VANILLA 


is not an imitation compound, 
but a pure vaniila-bean extract. 
Does not bake out or freeze out. 
Is not reinforced with either arti- 
ficial vanillin, coumarin or coal- 
tar preparations and does not 
contain any tonka (snuff) beans. 


We Make All Popular Flavors 
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PRICE FLAVORING 


EXTRACT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In Business 63 Years 


Send Tropikid cut from Extract carton 
and 2c stamp for handsome book of 
new delicious recipes, “The Way to 
a Man's Heart,” andinformation how 
to secure “Tropikid” suit for your boy 


Also Makers of Price’s Jelly Dessert 
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A Cement-Plastered 


to 


ANY people think cement plaster 
M is expensive. Others have the 
belief that it is short-lived and 
therefore unfit for use, especially in coun- 
try places, where winter storms play such 
havoe with ordinary construction. On 
the other hand some expect a cement- 
plastered frame house to present the 
same enduring tenacity as if built of stone 
or brick. 

As a matter of fact, cement plaster 
properly applied, when of best materials, 
is the most enduring outer covering that 
can be applied to a frame house, but one 
should remember that it is, after all, 
frame construction; encasing a frame 
building in an overcoat of cement plaster 
does not turn it into a masonry building. 
With a good framework, however, there 
should be no cracking, as cement plaster 
proves very enduring—an outer skin of 
practically stonelike permanency. 


The Framework 


EMENT-PLASTERED houses are 

built precisely like any other frame 
house. There are the usual sills and stud- 
ding of the outer walls resting on masonry 
foundation, boarded over on the outside 
with seven-eighths-inch boards. Beyond 
this point the construction varies. When 
cement plaster is to be used, cover your 
boarded building with waterproof build- 
ing paper instead of ordinary building 
paper. Then apply vertical cleats of 
wood (furring strips) to which the out- 
side wood laths are nailed. The finished 
exterior cement plaster is then put on in 
two or three coats (much as interior 
plaster is applied). Usually the last coat 


KITCHEN 
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SoM 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


House 


Cost Less than $3800 


is mixed with fine crushed stone or gravel 
thrown against the building (rough-cast). 
Many prefer to use metal lathing for the 
outside of their plaster houses nailed to 
the wooden furring strips. 


Applying the Cement 


Mest of the plasterers in small towns 
know how to do a good job of *“‘rough 
cast.”? Cement plaster has been so univer- 
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Table of Cost 


Each section of the country has 
its own price schedule, so no defi- 
nite cost can be given, applicable 
everywhere. City prices would 
undoubtedly be higher; country 
prices lower. The following is 
a fair average: 
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Masonry. = 3. $ 400 
Carpentry, lumber and mill 1650 
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Plumbing and heating . . 650 
Plastering). tn ee 3 OOD 
Painting and glazing . . 875 
Electrie work 37.) os = Oo 
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sally used you will rarely find a mechanic 
who is not familiar with it and capable 
of doing a thorough job. It is well, 
however, for the owner to specify some 
well-known brand of cement, so that he 
will feel he has behind him a com- 
pany making a guaranteed product. 

The house illustrated is of a very 
practical style to use for a plaster 
house. As will be seen, the exterior is 
simple in form, such as can be readily 
built. 

Extending the staircase to the 
second story directly from the living- 
room has proved convenient and at- 
tractive in many small houses, where 
every inch of space.must be carefully 
accounted for. The combination of din- 
ing-room, serving pantry and kitchen 
across the back of the house is a fa- 
vorite arrangement with many house- 
keepers, especially those doing their 
own work. 

The kitchen is small but conve- 
niently arranged, well lighted and 
comfortably aired. The pantry is 
small though efficient, and the little 


back entry holds an ice-box right next to 
the door where the iceman can fill it 
without entering the kitchen. Note the 
combination stairs from serving pantry 
to main stairs, permitting one to go up- 
stairs without entering the living-room. 

The den is a convenient little room 
which can be shut off when the glass doors 
are closed; it opens broadly into the 
living-room when the doors are open. 

Upstairs, three bedrooms and a 
good bathroom are provided. When 
four bedrooms are needed, the large 
double room can be divided into two by 
building a separating partition. * 

No attic is included in this house, but it 
would be an easy matter and quite inex- 
pensive to have a steeper roof in order to 
get two or three rooms in the attic. 


Exterior and Interior Finish 


HERE seems to be a difference of 
opinion as to exterior color on a 
plaster house, some authorities believing 
that cement should be left natural gray 
without pigment of any sort; others seem 
to think that cement plaster requires 


’ tinting to make it more pleasing. With- 


out entering into any controversy on 
this subject, one may be sure that with 
green blinds and white trim an ordinary 
plaster house should prove quite pleasing, 
but for those who prefer color there a-e 
several brands of cement paint made 
expressly for this purpose. 

On the interior of simple houses white 
enamel proves dainty and durable for 
trim, though it costs more than simple 
stain and wax. Walls can be left “‘sand- 
finished”’ and tinted with any well known 
brand of water color, or for those who pre- 
fer, smooth plaster walls can be provided 
suitable for the application of wallpaper. 

CHARLES E. Wuire, Jr. 
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8-Sure-Bloom Roses~8 


General McArthur 


A gorgeous deep red rose which excites the admiration of everyone. The 


flowers are deep, full and double. The buds are handsome and liberally pro- 
duced. It is a strong, vigorous grower and as a hardy everblooming variety 
has few equals in color or free blooming qualities. For garden planting there 
is no red rose more valuable. You will be well pleased with your success in 
growing it, and enchanted by its wondrous beauty. 


President Taft 


This lovely rose just introduced has taken all by storm and when you see it in 
bloom you will appreciate their enthusiasm. It is unsurpassed as a free flowering 
variety and one of the hardiest of all everbloomers. The flowers are faultlessly 
formed, extra large and double, covered with a soft satiny sheen over all the 
petals, and the color is an exquisite shade of bright sparkling pink. 


Frau Karl Druschi 


This brilliant white rose is renowned as the best snow-white rose ever produced. 
It is the white companion of our national red beauty. A single plant produces 
hundreds of massive, charmingly veined, marvelously white flowers. Growth 
is rapid and hardy; foliage large and very heavy. 


‘Rena Robbins 


The new yellow rose which fills every requirement of the ideal garden variety. 
It grows to perfection in any soil in all sections and blooms continuously the 
entire season. It bears immense flowers of deep golden yellow which assume 
rich, creamy tints in later stages of development. A rose of sterling worth. 


Crimson Crown 


For color effect and bedding purposes here is a rose that is hard to equal. It is 
a robust variety, quickly developing to a large, shapely bush that is literally 
covered with immense clusters of deep crimson roses tinted a rich lemon white 
at the base of each petal. The flowers are borne in such profusion as to give 
the plant a brilliant display from early spring until long after late frosts. 


Golden Gate 


A rose as beautiful as its name. Immense in size, finely formed, of a rich creamy 
white color shaded with golden yellow and clear rose of exquisite beauty. Ideal 
both for cutting and garden purposes, being a vigorous. grower and _ prolific 
bloomer, bearing its flowers on strong erect stems well covered with dark glossy 
foliage. One of the loveliest and most popular of roses. 


La Tosca 


An excellent bedding variety. In habit of growth it is ideal and has few equals 
in liberal production of bloom. The flowers are a beautiful satin pink with rose 
tints, deliciously fragrant, fascinating in form and color. 


Red Dorothy Perkins 


This climbing beauty is a perpetual source of wonder. Perfectly hardy, its 

growth is rapid and vigorous, producing dark, glossy foliage which remains 

intact to unseasonable weather and attacks of disease and insects which cause 

the foliage of other climbers to rust and look shabby. The bloom is produced in 

eat clusters; the color being deep, intense scarlet-crimson which retains its 
cy as long as the flower lasts. 


What beautiful Roses!—you say. 


Rose offers which 


Large Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs. 
wonderful sets—you may have them! 


Yes, this is the most splendid 
offer ever made to our subscribers— better even than our previous 
gave so much delight to all 
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a Great Otter 
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So Very Nearly a GIFT to 
You That You Will Be SURE 
to Get These “Free-Flowering,’ Hardy, 
Fragrant ROSES or Superb GLADIOLUS! 


who accepted. 


And now we give you a choice. Select either 8 Fine Hardy Blooming Roses or 20 Superb 
If it is so hard to choose between these that you want both 


Think of your garden made beautiful by gorgeous roses—deep red ones, white beauties, pink 
free flowering ones, golden yellows, deep crimson profuse blooming ones, creamy whites shaded 


with golden yellow, satin pinks and scarlet crimson climbers. 


They are ALLin this wonderful collection and you should 
have them all—you WILL have them all—unless you 
prefer the Gladiolus—but there is no reason why you should 
not have BOTH—as many sets of each as you may wish! 


Enjoy the Queen of Flowers throughout the summer. 
These hardy, ever blooming Roses will give you a mass of 
flowers every month of the entire season. In all sections 
they form large shapely bushes and bloom with almost 
unbroken succession from early spring until late frosts. 
All are vigorous, sturdy plants—all are sure bloom in any 
good garden soil. 


We guarantee these roses to reach you in good growing 
condition. Directions for planting and care are enclosed 
with each collection, and we deliver them at the right time 
to set them out in your garden. The list of dates below 
shows about the time the roses will be sent, but this may 
vary a little according to weather. 


The gladiolus bulbs will be sent promptly after order is 
received, or with the roses if both roses and gladiolus are 
ordered. 


Offer to Every Reader 


For just one yearly subscription to WOMAN’S WORLD at 35c 
and 15c¢ extra, we will deliver to you this entire collection of § hardy 
ever-blooming roses, shipping charges prepaid, or the entire collection 
of 20 flowering gladiolus bulbs. For two yearly subscriptions at 
35c each and 30c extra we will deliver BOTH collections. Old 
subscribers may take advantage of this offer to extend their 
subscription. Both new and old subscribers may order as many sets 
of roses and gladiolus as they please, sending the regular subscription, 
35c, and rsc extra for each set. This is WOMAN’S WORLD'S best 
offer! You save your garden and flower money, you obtain the 
greatest pleasure that flowers can give. Take advantage of it. Send 
your subscription to 


Woman's World Magazine Co., Inc. 


107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Dates to Plant Roses 


The Roses will be sent you at the right time for planting in your garden 


February 1 
March 1 
March 15 


Latitude of Texas, California, Florida Bas 
Latitude of Arizona, Oklahoma, South Carolina 


Latitude of Washington, Tennessee, Virginia 
Latitude of Nevada, Kansas, Missouri ; April 1 
Latitude of Iowa, Ohio, West Virginia . . . . . . April 15 
Latitude of Montana, Michigan, New York and all the New 

Bneland’ States. 20 2. mas meno Cee eee Maiver 


Plant the Roses we offer and you can cut from your own bushes an abundance 
of beautiful, fragrant blossoms this summer. 


20—Stately Gladiolus—20 
Large Flowering Bulbs 
All Will Bloom This Season 


Gladiolus are among the most popular summer 
flowering bulbs, either in the garden or as a cut flower. 
Nothing in our estimation can approach their beauty, 
grace and decorative qualitites. Such delightful 
improvements have been made in recent years in the 
size and beauty of this stately flower, that many who 
remember the old gladiolus are amazed at the great 
beauty of form and exquisite coloring of the new 
sorts. The assortment we offer you has been care- 
fully selected from hundreds of the best varieties and 
contains those which produce flowers of the largest 
size, greatest perfection and a wide range of bright, 
rich colors combined with unusual markings. 


Gladiolus can be used in various ways. Planted in 
a mass it gives a richness of color not equaled by any 
other flower. Planted in front of hardy shrubs as a 
border, the beautiful colors are intensified by the 
foliage as a background. They require only the most 
simple culture, as they thrive and bloom in any good 
garden soil. When planting, select a sunny location 
if possible, placing the bulbs from four to six inches 
apart and about three inches deep. Best results are 
obtained if they are cultivated occasionally just as 
soon as they show their heads above the ground. 


No such offer has ever been made before and it has 
been prepared especially with the view of providing 
our readers with a typical collection of the wonderful 
modern gladiolus. 
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There’s a need for Chi-Namel 
in your home. Maybeit’sa floor 
that is discolored or worn; per- tt, 


haps walls or woodwork See 
marred or dull, or furniture that xg 
isscratchedand has lostitslustre. [By 
You can make them look likenew Se 


—dquickly, easily, economically, 
The Chi-Namel Way 


3 

Chi-Namel Products are made for home 3D 
use. Without thinning them, they spread ° 
easily, and don't-show brush-marks. The RX 
secret of this is in the high quality of the DQM 
materials and our special formulafortheir 2 
treatment. The result is that not only are 
Chi-Namel Products easy to apply but 
they give a finish that is lustrous, tough, 
durable and permanent in color. 


Try Chi-Namel now, in preparation for 
the spring house-cleaning. Go to the Chi- 
Namel Store and buy enough to refinish 
a couple of chairs or a table. While you're 
there be sure to try the Chi-Namel Grain- 
ing Process. Five minutes’ trial will enable 
you to producea variety of hardwood grains 
that are wonderfully natural. 


Free Booklet 


“How to Use Paints and Varnishes in 
the Home"’ is a ready-reference text-book 
that should bein every home. Besides the 
subjects suggested by the titleit tells easy 
ways to repair chair-arms, legs and rungs; 
how to trim swollen doors; how to take 
the warp out of wood; how to build a hall- 
tree, tabouret, window-seat, shelving. You 
ean get a copy free at the Chi-Namel Store, 
or by writing to 


CHI-NAMEL 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ae Dept. W. 
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Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful ! | 


This is the grandest Washer the 
world has ever known, So easy to 
run thatit’s almost fun to work it. |S 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in /f@a) 
double-quicktime. Six minutes f [s 
finishes a tubful. 

Any Woman Can Have a 


1900 Gravity 
Washer on § 
30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If youare responsible, 
youcantry it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wondersit performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 
how it saves work 
and worry. _Soldon little payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
1683 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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After Trial 


Yes, youmay keep — 

this new Edison—and 

ay choice of records too, for only a single dollar. 
ay the balance at rate of only a few cents a day. 


Free Trial Try the new Edison in your 


own home before you decide to 
buy. Have all the newest entertainments. Entertain your 
friends, We will send it to you without a penny down. 
For Our New Edison Book. Send r 

Write Today name and address for our new Rook 
and pictures of new Edison phonographs. No obligations. 
F, K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
3013 Edison Block, Chicago, Illinois 
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the Home 


Walls and Their Treatment 


This is the first of three articles in which the subject of decorating modest, refined 
homes will be treated by an expert, who will be glad to be of further service to 
any reader who wishes more information or advice about her individ- 


ual decorating problem. 


Wrile, enclosing a stamped, addressed 


envelope, to Mrs. Grace Wilmol, care of Woman's World 


VERY housekeeper sometimes has 
E to face the problem of wall deco- 

rating. You may be among the 
number of fortunate ones that are ex- 
pecting to decorate your walls this spring. 
You have a pleasure in store for you then 
for there is nothing in the whole process 
of cleaning house that affords more last- 
ing satisfaction than clean, beautiful 
walls. The result outweighs the dis- 
agreeable labor necessary tn preparing 
the walls for their new dress. 

No wall is a success unless it has been 
prepared in the right way and treated 
with the right material. 

Ask yourself these four questions: 

First—Is the wall a new or an old one? 

Second—If a new one, how well sea- 
soned is the plaster? 

Third—What kind of a surface has it, 
a rough sand coat or a smooth, hard 
finish? 

Fourth—If an old wall, what kind of 
material was used upon it before? 

If your plaster wall is well seasoned 
and has never been decorated no cleaning 
or preparing of the surface is necessary. 
Otherwise the old covering must be 
scraped off and the surface cleaned. 

The rough sand coat of plaster is very 
popular. Most new walls are now fin- 
ished this way, excepting in kitchens, 
bathrooms, pantries and closets, where 
smooth surfaces are desired for sanitary 
purposes. 

You may use upon new walls any kind 
of material you desire, but an old wall 
restricts your choice somewhat. Paint 
either in oil or water color is by far the 
best material to use. 


The Advantages of Oil Paint 


VARIOUS effects can be obtained with 
oil paint. Some prefer perfectly flat 
surfaces—soft velvety effects in which 
the pigment is thinned with turpentine. 
Others like a surface with more “life’” in 
it. Then one may have beautiful two- 
toned effects where two colors are so 
blended that a subtle indefinite design is 
worked out. This is somewhat more ex- 
pensive than a plain color since it in- 
volves more labor. Any tone of color can 
be secured with oil paint. One great 
advantage is its easy application and the 
fact that no preparation is needed in 
redecorating at any future time. A new 
wall may require three or four coats of 
paint, the priming coat, then one or two 
body coats, followed by a finishing coat. 
If one body coat does not stop the 
natural suction by thoroughly filling the 
pores of the wall, the second coat is 
likely to and then that process is fin- 
ished for all time. In redecorating, one 
or two coats are sufficient and the cost is 
proportionately lessened. 


Water Color is Very Pretty 


ATER color paint produces a very 

soft velvety surface, and comes in 
beautiful-shades and tints. It is easily 
applied and_its first cost is very little. 
The greatest expense is in the prepara- 
tion of the wall for every succeeding 
application. A new wall will only need 
a coat of-size upon which to spread. the 
material. -In redecorating,. however, the 
wall will have to be thoroughly cleaned 
and washed to* remove all the old 


material. Then it must be sized again’ 
before a new application of color. In the 
long run it will cost as much to use water 
color as any other material. 

Size or what is often called a “‘primer”’ 
can be bought from any paint dealer. 
You can easily make a good sizing your- 
self by taking one-half pound of white 
hide dry glue, chilling and softening this 
in cold water, and then mixing it with 
one-half pail of warm water. This sizing 
is cheap and easily applied to the entire 
surface of the wall with a broad brush. 


Wall Paper and Other Things 


IN SOME respects wall paper is one of 

the best materials to cover an old 
patched wall. When a wall has been 
broken and torn it must be prepared for 
the new material by taking a paste of 
thick plaster and stucco and filling up all 
cracks and holes. Then a sizing must be 
used again before the new paper is hung 
upon it. 

If your walls are poor and weak from 
many defects canvas offers a practical 
support. Ceilings that are liable to drop 


TO REMOVE WALL PAPER, WET THE SURFACE 
OF THE WALL THOROUGHLY 
WITH WATER 


or that have been patched can be cov- 
ered with canvas to advantage. There 
is a quality selling for about 12% cents 
per square yard that is used a great deal 
for this purpose. It can be painted with 
lead and oil paints, but do not use any 
water color paint upon it. The water 
would likely soak through and loosen 
the canvas. 

There are beautiful art canvases and 
burlaps on the market which can be hung 
as easily as paper and while expensive at 
first are economical in the end—as 
all the good things usually are. The 
canvas is a support to the wall and when 
you wish to change your color scheme 
the canvas furnishes an excellent surface 
for lead and oil paint. 

To remove wall paper wet the surface 
of the wall thoroughly with water. This 
will loosen up the edges of the paper, and 


it can be pulled off gently. In places 
where it still adheres take a broad chisel 
and scrape the paper off. This same 
method may be used to remove all water 
color paint. In both cases give the wall 
a final washing. 

Another kind of wall that is growing in 
favor is made from the manufactured 
wall board. Many summer homes and 
cottages are built with wall board parti- 
tions, which has many advantages, the 
chief being that it will not chip nor settle 
or scale off and the surface can be easily 
decorated. The board comes in different 
widths, easily adjustable to the size of 
your partitions. It is particularly 
adapted to panelling. All of the wall 
decorating materials may be used on it. 


Deciding on the Color 


"THERE are a few questions you should 

again ask if your choice for color — 
scheme is to be an intelligent one. 
Consider: 

First—What kind of a room or rooms 
are you going to decorate? 

Second—How are these located in rela- 
tion to other rooms? 

Third—Are these rooms on the sunny | 
side of the house or are they cool nort 
rooms? Are they large or small? : 

Fourth—What kind of furnishings are 
to be used in these rooms. 

A few rules that are always observed 
by decorators will also be of some help 
to you. 

We have living rooms, service rooms 
and sleeping rooms. Each room has its 
separate function. When you decorate a 
dining-room you think of the meal time. 
Decorating a bedroom you think of rest- 
fulness. For a living room you think of 
the cozy, peaceful family life; so on 
through your home. 

When rooms open into each other the 
colors chosen must be related if possible. 
By that we mean they should, as near as 
possible, be tones of the same color. Ina 
number of our homes there are few doors 
and the rooms communicate by large 
openings. In this case the colors shou’d 
carry out the effect as of one large room. 
This is not intended to mean that all 
must be brown of the same tone, if brown 
be the chosen color. We have both light 
and dark browns, tans and soft neutral 
yellows that are all related to brown. 
Any of these are good for all the living 
rooms and halls. Their use gives a 
unity in color effect. Some of the living 
rooms may have a north exposure and 
need a sunny color to add warmth. 
Others need a color that will soften the 
glare’o! sunshine. Then when one must 
use old furnishings and draperies, the 
color scheme should be such as to blend 
with these furnishings. 

A departure from this rule can be 
safely made, however, should you want a 
more decorative color for the walls of the 
dining-room. The china, glassware, 
table linen and silver all give the toueh of 
contrasting color needed so that a back- 
ground of old blue or blue-green will give 
a contrast to harmonize with brown. 

In the other living rooms the desired 
brightness of coloring is supplied by the 
furnishings. 

Bedrooms may have light tints in 
gayer colors on the walls. In a guest 
room a figured wall paper, if in a very 
modest design, may be used to good ad- 
vantage, for this will add to the furnish- 
ings since fewer toilet accessories are 
found in this room. Other bedrooms 
have plenty of personal belongings to 
decorate them. As a rule, a simple, 
plain wall is best for sleeping rooms. 


Walls Are a Background 


EVER forget that walls are not for 
ornamentation, but are for a back- 
ground to support and set off everything 
else in the room. In distributing the 
color on walls the ceiling should always 
be the lightest tone of all, the sidewall 
next in tone and the floor the darkest 
tone. ‘This sequence of coloring is the 
one found in nature, and it gives balance 
and dignity to your room. 
After all is said about your color choice 
the psychological influence of color 
effects you somewhat. In your own 
home you should have the things that 
appeal to you and that you enjoy, but 
let us all learn to love the beautiful soft, 
rich colors and good designs in decora- 
tion, good pictures and furnishings, as we 
cultivate taste in books or anything else. 
Grace R. WiiLMor. 


Upper Meanings 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


What you will get out of life depends on your attitude toward it. 
Look for good in the people about you and in events 
as they occur and you will find that it 
has developed within yourself. 


tented mind is to have the habit 
of taking the upper meanings. 

Everything has two meanings, an 
upper and a lower. You can take which 
you choose. 

If you persistently select the upper 
meanings your soul will be strong within 
you, your days full of cheer, your nights 
steeped in rest, your friends and relatives 
a joy, your youth enthusiastic and your 
old age thick with happy memories. 

If you seek always the lower meanings 
you will be soured, unhappy, pessimistic, 
petulant and disagreeable. The worms 
of hate, suspicion, envy, jealousy and 
pessimism will enter your being and they 
will eat you up. 


4 bas SECRET of a rich and con- 


In Your Marriage 


IS MARRIAGE a failure? That de- 

pends upon what it means to you. The 
upper meaning of marriage is that it isa 
sacrament, the crown and perfection of 
loyal love. So long as that meaning re- 
mains, marriage is bliss. No matter 
what the poverty, sickness and hardships 
that accompany it the halo will not de- 
part from it nor the rainbow hues of 
illusion vanish. 

But if marriage has only the lower 
meaning of money, social advantage, 
gratified ambition, or merely fleshly con- 
venience, it can be nothing but a galling 
yoke through your life. 


Social Relations 


T IS very easy to drop into the way of 

disparaging or suspecting your Friends. 
Pick out their flaws, dwell on their short- 
comings, remark on how selfish this one 
is, how stupid that, how awkward or 
boresome or talkative or tactless the 
other, and by and by you will be left 
alone, insensibly you will alienate them 
alle 

But perceive the upper meanings of 
each, this one’s kindness, that one’s 
loyalty and the other one’s good heart, 
and they will daily grow dearer, their 
little blemishes will disappear, and the 
golden glow of friendship will dwell for- 
ever around you. 

It doesn’t depend upon them, it de- 
pends upon you. Everybody has his 
faults and good qualitites. The ques- 
tion is, which are you going to look for, 
to magnify and to think on? 

Seek the upper meanings of your 
Neighbors. A man makes his neighbors. 
They reflect his state of mind. Every 
one of them has something worth appre- 
ciating, and whoever deliberately looks 
for it shall find it. And they all, too, have 
disagreeable qualities, little or big. Note 
these and continually remark them, and 
- you fall into the mesh of lower meanings; 
and it will not be long until your neigh- 
bors become unbearable and you un- 


happy. 
The Inspiration of Work 


OUR Business has an upper and a 

lower meaning. Haven’t you seen 
people that are always harping upon the 
dull grind, the trials, the unpleasant 
features of their employment? 

There is the teacher dwelling constant- 
ly upon how trying the pupils are, how 
hard she has to work, how the superin- 
tendent and the other teachers impose 
on her, and the like. She has no vision. 
She cannot see the upper meaning of 
teaching, the privilege of molding young 
minds, the spiritual joy and reward of 
her labor. 

So you have met sour preachers and 
sweet. The former are gloomy; to them 
preaching means meagre salary, lack of 
comforts, and limitations for their fam- 
ily. The latter are buoyed by the upper 
meaning of their calling, the delight of 
ministering to them that. need, the satis- 
faction of leading a community to the 
higher plane of life. It is a wonder that 
any clergyman can endure his task, un- 


less he feed ever upon the upper mean- 
ings. : 

The lawyer, physician or merchant 
will also enjoy their day’s work just in 
proportion as they get from it an upper 
or a lower meaning. If they get into 
the habit of taking the lower meaning 
they become drudges, they are restless, 
unsatisfied with everything, always re- 
gretting they had not engaged in some 
other calling. 

Every part of the world’s work is 
sacred and a high emprise. Good grocers 
and railroad men and bricklayers have 
their part in uplifting the world every 
bit as much as have preachers and 
prophets. 

Find the divine meaning of your busi- 
ness and it will increase your self-respect, 
improve the quality of your craftman- 
ship and bring you that inner reward 
that is better than wages. But, just 
as soon as you begin to think dispar- 
agingly of it then you will be “above 
your job,” and your usefulness will be 
at an end. 


Each Day’s Events 


KVENTS have each an upper and a 

lower meaning. Find the upper. 
Think of this universe, and of what hap- 
pens in it, not as a haphazard affair, but 
as a plan of God. Whatever comes to 
you is for some deep and wise purpose in 
the eternal mind. 

And remember that, Because You 
Cannot See the purpose is no proof that 
There Isn't Any Purpose. 

From sickness and from health, then, 
from accident and from good luck, from 
dark days and bright, from profit and 
from loss, from disappointment and from 
success, from all these things learn to 
cull the upper meaning. 

The honey of existence is for those 
that seek it. 

There are flowers for bees and carrion 
for crows on this earth. Are you a bee 
or a crow? 

Every Lay has its upper or lower mean- 
ing. 
tomorrow morning. Here are some 
twelve hours coming to you, twelve 
precious gifts which destiny is thrusting 
into your hands. What will they mean 
to you? 

Make them mean _ opportunity 
grasped, duty faithfully done, cheer im- 
parted to all you meet, knowledge gath- 
ered, helpful service rendered, unworthy 
and selfish impulses resisted, so that 
when the hours are gone they shall have 
left you, lap full, hands full and heart full 
.of human treasure. 


The Reward of Effort 


AND LIFE itself all depends upon 
the meaning you find in it. 

Do you despise yourself? Do you con- 
sider yourself a failure? Is your soul bit- 
ter? Does everything seem to be 
against you? The trouble is not with 
the things of life, but with your inter- 
pretation of them. 

Face about! Determine to see every 
message of beauty, hope and courage 
fate sends you. Find in even your sordid 
surroundings the upper meanings, and 
no matter where or what you are, you 
will become a center of light, a prophet 
of cheer, to all about you, and a joy to 
yourself, 

Death, too. has its upper meaning. 
Have you ever found it? Is death to you 
the last tragedy, the chill mockery of 
life, or is it the great open door to a 
vaster, freer existence? 

Seek upper meanings—for whoso 
seeks shall find, whoso asks shall receive 
and to him that knocks it shall be 
opened. 

Learn to read the universe right, as 
the angels read it, and the sages and all 
the enlightened, 

“And so make life, death and the great 
hereafter 
One grand, sweet song.” 


Think of that when you waken’ 
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, tA book of wall paper samples can you realize § 
: for, and keep baby’s mouth shapely ANT-cout how inexpensive and at the same time how 
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This handsome design 
and colorcombination, 
the trade-mark “‘red 
and black,’ now dis- 
tinguishes Firestone 
Tires and gives distinc- 
tion to any car. 


You have become used to 
Firestone sturdiness and 
toughness, which means 


**Most Miles per Dollar.” 


You have learned to expect that 
Firestone resiliency will give you 
easiest, most reliable riding. 
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Now you havethe greatest possible 
style and fine appearance which 
can be built into a tire. 


Specialized factory methods with the 
world’s greatest distributing system 
enables us to keep down the cost to you. 

Send the name of your dealer and 
Free Offer make of your tires and get our 
Cementless Tube Patch Free, Also copy of our 
new “‘Mileage Talks,’’ No. 65 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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14x12x9 Ft. Send today 

for free Wall Paper Book 
showing 101 beautiful wall paper 
patterns and their exact colors. 
Prices upon the back of each sample. 
Not until you get Montgomery 
Ward & Company’s big inch-thick special § 
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One million babies ¢ 


use this nipple 


It has three small feed holes hke the " HM Wi 
mother’s breast—instead of only one, ie 


Prices are far below what 
you expect. Write today 


Cents 


“BRAND:= 

“ANTIC-COLIC” Brand fain 
“Three-Hole Nipples’? gf TTT 

are used in maternity hospitals, _ fff) AN 

Cut shows regular size [No. i) 


Send for Free 
; ZA 
147). Petite size [No. 247] is Kl 


for our 


‘ Big Free Book 


of samples. Convince 

a trifle smaller. Insist on get- Rewtese wee Moot 
ting the “ANTI-COLIC’ Brand Or | es : arc cs ee 
for 10 cents in stamps we will H}) is 1e p ace | buy 
mail two wall paper—paints. 
DAVOL RUBBER CO. RoniiiomerjWiard 4 
New York Chicago Kansas City 

Ft. Worth Portland 


Write to the house most convenient, 


LUDEN’S cover props 
The Outdoors ‘‘Health Guard”’ 


‘Throat and nose protection 


against dust or dampness. .. 
Quick relief from coughs 
and colds. Have many uses. 


SC 


In the “yellow box"— 
the world over 


Wm. H. Luden, 


Manufacturing 
Confectioner 


Reading, Pa: 
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No longer need the woman without 
electricity in her home be deprived of 
the advantages of a power washer. 
No longer need she toil long hours 
over tub or ordinary washer. Here is 
emancipation from terrors of washday. 


Nothing to get out of order—absolutely safe 
and fool-proof—easy tO operate—a touch 
of the foot starts it going. Smooth running 
— quiet — clean. Not only washes and 
wrings but the belt wheel enables it to 
do all the work about the house that a ma- 
chine should do. Whether washing or not, 


Lincoln, Neb., Portland, Ore. 


Ix(Gh19 makes the family wash as easy a 


is not a mere washing machine, but something entirely new and superior. 
gine operates on gas, gasoline, kerosene or alcohol—5c worth does the family wash. 


FREE—The “‘ Maytag Laundry Manual’’ tells the whole story and contains valuable for- 
mulas compiled by expert launderers, on laundering all fabrics. This is free, if you write now. 


THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 10, Gen: Offices and Works, NEWTON, IOWA 


Branches: Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Fargo, N. D., Winnipeg, Man., Madison, Wis., 
Warehouses: Philadelphia, Detroit, Peoria, lll, and Sioux Falls, S. D. 2 


There is a Maytag Washer of every type—hand—power 
driven—electric—all built to the enviable Maytag Standard 


DEALERS :—We’ve a fine proposition for you. Write! Address The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa. 


Here is a servant that takes the 
drudgery out of housework — 
makes washday a holiday — takes 
the “blue” out of Monday— 


task as washing the breakfast dishes. 


Washer 


Its en- 


it runs the churn—ice cream freezer—food 
chopper—bone grinder—runs anything that 
requires power. i 
you do your other housework while the ma- 
chine works—get washing and housework all 
doneinajiffy. Servants have no objection to 
doing the wash the Maytag way—the easy way. 


for the family, or for yourself? 


formation, taking care always 
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The day of imparcaet 


hearing is past. Science rivals nature in the mar. 
velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, ‘ 


‘Intensitone” model 
—the world’s greatest hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur. Write today for our 16 days’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is the only scientific instrument for 

H the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees 
of sound, every ranze of tone of the human ear. 
Write for Free Book Ourfreebookisahigh- § 


ly valuable treatise on 
deafness, Write for it today--learn all about 
our 15 days’ free trial offer and low direct 
laboratory price. If ppavenre to New York 
call for demonstration. 


MEARS EAR PHONE Co., Inc. 
Desk 3013 45 W. 34th St., N.Y. 


Many splendid bargains in all 
standard makes of pianos, in- 
cluding Steinway, Knabe, Emer- 
son, Kimball and others from 
$45 up to $195. Also second-hand 
player-pianos from $195 to $325. 
No money down. 30 days’ free 
trial. Lowest payments. 


Big Piano Book Free 


containing beautiful illustra- 
tions of new Starck Pianos and a vast amount 
of piano information. Send today. 50 FREE MUSIC LES- 
BONS with every piano. Write quick for latest bargain list. 


P.A.STARCK PIANO CO., 133 STARCK BLDG., CHICAGO 
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All the latest and beni faniy jokes, and stories on 

the FORD automobile. Hundreds of them and all 

good ones. Also JITNEY jokes, Moving Picture 

and Stage jokes. Laugh till you shake. <A neat 

colored cover oy book by mail for only PEN CENTS. 
Ke Poa PUB. CO. BOX 116 

a . NORWALK, Sg 


What articles do you want to buy this month for the house, 


look over the advertisements in this number, and,’ having 
found the things you need, write for catalogs, booklets or in- 
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Before deciding where to go, 


to mention Woman’s World. 


1, Can Earn 


Zou" 


Make $3,000 a year and 
more tostart. You need no ex- 
perience. Open a Tire Repair 


BRO with Haywood Equipment. Let the money 
roll in, 


Business grows fast. You're soon a real 
er, Every auto sold means more 
sms, tires to mend. Demand for your 
work ahead of supply. 
SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
This gives all the facts. Tells how 
to start. How to succeed. A valu- 
able guide to riches and wealth. 
Writetoday. A postal willdo. Get 
your FREE copy. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

895 Capital Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAKES IRONING 
A PLEASURE 
Proved the ““World’s 
Best’? by over 750,000 

satisfied users. hot 
stove — no Fleet 
Heat regulated instant- 
ly. Better, easier iron- 
ingin half the time at haif 
the cost. Nickel plated. 


} AGENTS MEN AND WOMEN 
: $e ifr $30 to $60 Weekly 

0 experience neede or part time ositively 
pa pert fastest selling, Lowest Priced and best 
—— irom made. New Low Terms. Exclusive 
territory, Sample Free to workers. Write today. 
MONITOR SAD IRON CO., 726 WAYNE ST., BIG PRAIRIE, 0. 


2510°40 Week 


Sells on sight. Instant hit in_every 

home. Smith, Shane sold 38 one 

. All metal 

astry board and roll- 

ing pin. an’t rust, absorb dirt 

or disease germs. Lasts lifetime. 

Endorsed by Good Housekeeping 

. Institute. Agents get good ap- 
oS a at e mas 

UNION M 


150 Main St. Gmatewden, oO. 


day. Profit $19.00. 
® bread and 
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Hees Nap 
Or, What Happened at School 


NE MORNING Betty was up, 
dressed, and downstairs before 
mother called. Oh! this didn’t 

happen every morning, no indeed! Asa 
rule mother called two or three times, 
and then father called two or three times, 
before Betty got wakened up enough to 
see the big sun laughing straight into her 
face. This sounds as though Betty was 
lazy, but she wasn’t; she was just a 
healthy. happy, lively girl who slept very 
soundly, and getting awake in the morn- 
ing sometimes took quite a little while. 


But, dear me, when once she got her: 


eyes open wide, and saw the sun, just 
that instant she was awake all over, 
clear down to her toes. 

This morning Betty ran into the 
kitchen before breakfast was ready. 
Mother smiled. ‘‘ Why, Betty, what 

“Hurry, mother,’ broke in Betty, 
jumping around the stove where mother 
was making griddle cakes. ‘Hurry, 
please! I don’t want to be late the very 
first day!’ 

Now you know why Betty didn’t have 
to be called that morning—it was her 
first day at school. Mother hurried, of 
course, and after breakfast, Betty, in her 
pink gingham, went scampering down 
the road with Her lunch basket in her 
hand. ‘‘Now, Betty,’’ called mother 
from the gate, ““remember that you must 
not jump around too much in school— 
you must sit still.” 

When Betty opened the schoolroom 
door, the teacher said, ‘‘Good morning, 
Betty! I’m very glad to see you. I’ve 
saved a nice seat for you.” Betty 
thought it was quite fine for the teacher 
to remember that she was starting to 
school that morning. 


ETTY remembered what mother had 
said, and sat very quietly all the fore- 
noon. Everything was fine—the seats, 
the desks, the blackboard, the pictures on 
the wall. the beautiful flag in the corner, 
and especially the teacher. In a very 
little while noon came, and after eating 
their lunches under the maple tree, the 
children played games until the bell rang. 
When they were all seated again the 
teacher said, ‘“‘We will sing the motion 
song. The new scholars who do not 
know this song can watch the others, and 
after singing it once or twice, perhaps-we 
all can sing.’’ As she said this she smiled 
at Betty. 

It was a very fine song, Betty thought, 
but after two or three verses, the voices 
seemed rather weak and far away. 
When they folded their arms on the desks 
and dropped their heads, pretending they 
were going to sleep, they sang softly: 


““Go to sleep, go to sleep so sleepy, 

As sleepy, as sleepy can be.” 

Betty’s head went down just like the 
rest, but oh, she wasn’t pretending at 
all—she was really and truly asleep — 
sound asleep. The voices had become 
weaker and weaker until Betty couldn’t 
hear them. And when the other heads 
popped up and the voices rang out on 
the next verse: 

“Wake up, wake up so brightly, 

As brightly, as brightly can be,’’ 
Betty’s head didn’t pop up—it just 
stayed right there on her folded arms on 
the desk. 

Margaret, the girl right behind Betty, 
had been going to school for a whole year, 
and, of course, she wasn’t one bit sleepy 
—her eyes were wide open and full of mis- 
chief, and when Betty’s head didn’t 
come up with the others, it was very 
funny. Margaret winked across at Cath- 
erine, and back at Tommy, and when 
the song was ended, the whole school 
was looking at Betty’s bowed head. 


THE TEACHER had turned to the 

blackboard, and so Margaret 
stretched her foot out under the desk and 
gave Betty’s heel a bold kick. Betty’s 
eyes opened and her head came up slow- 
ly. When she looked around, she saw a 
roomful of laughing boys and girls. 
Poor Betty’s face grew red, and she 
leaned her hot cheeks in her hands to 
hide two or three tears which squeezed 
out of her eyes. 

Then Margaret was sorry—there 
wasn’t anything mean about Margaret. 
She was only mischievous, and—and— 
well, Betty looked so very funny. After 
school, Betty’s cheeks were still red and 
hot, and she was hurrying away when 
she heard Margaret behind her. “Betty! 
oh Betty, I—I’m sorry! JI—I—why, 
Betty, I went to sleep the first day, too.” 

“TJ did, too,”’ said Tommy Gibson. 

“*T fell off my chair the first day, Betty, 
so you needn’t care,” said Catherine. 

Just then the teacher came along. 
“Well, Betty,” she said, brighthy, “just 
twenty years ago today I started to 
school, and I remember very well the 
lovely nap I had while the others were 
reciting. Even now JI sometimes wish I 
could put my head down on the desk and 
take a good sleep.” 

Oh, well, if the teacher, the tall, 
lovely teacher, went to sleep on her first 
day of school it wasn’t such a shocking 
thing to do, was it? Perhaps it was the 
right thing to do, after all! 

The next morning Margaret stopped 
for Betty, and the two little friends 
went to school together, arm in arm. 


The True Story of a Hen 


HE NAME of our hen was Sally. 
Now, I must confess that Sally 
was not a hen with a pedigree. I 
mean she was not a Braham Pootra nor 
a dainty Cochin China, nor a Dorking, 
nor a Plymouth Rock; and of all things 
she was not a Shanghai, but just a plain 
New England speckled hen. And yet she 
had ancestors, for I am sure she was allied 
to the Biddy in the old poem, 
“Somebody’s killed my old gray hen, 
I wish they’d let her be. 
She used to lay two eggs a day, 
And Sundays she laid three.’’ 

Sally was of this type. She knew her 
duty and she never shrank from the per- 
formance of it. 

If anybody in the neighborhood was ill, 
mother always sent her some of Sally’s 


eggs, and the invalid soon recovered her 
health. If mother wanted to make a 
spongecake, none but the eggs of Sally 
would she have; and father would have 
but Sally’s eggs for his breakfast. So 
we children sometimes called her Sally 
Lunn and sometimes Old Custard. 

Now Sally had brought up large fam- 
lies of fluffy chicklets to plump and reso- 
lute maturity. She taught them by 
examples how to seratch for a living, 
chirping her precepts while she plied her 
feet from right to left. No hen-mother 
but Sally ever got so quickly through 
the hole under the barn with every mem- 
ber of her brood when a hawk or a bey’s 
great kite was seen soaring above the 
garden. When her children had attained 
a proper rotundity and proper feather, 


—— ee 


_ barnyard. 


she resolutely sent them forth into the 
world to shift for themselves and turned 
her attention to new duties. 

My mother had such great confidence 
in Sally’s ability with her babies that 
once on a Lime she distributed her chicks 
among the other hens and gave to Sally 
the care of some goslings which had been 
bought of a neighbor. The foreign flock 
soon proved a great trouble to Sally. 
They had ways and ideas of their own, 
caring very liltle for her anxious clucking 
and scratching, and then went poking 
their noses into every puddle in the door- 
yard. ; 

One day after a heavy rain, there was 
a large pool of water in one corner of the 
The whole family of goslings 
waded in and sailed about like little green 
gondolas. Poor Sally clucked and flut- 
tered around in a most distracted way. 
She finally spread her wings and flew to 
rescue her family; she dropped down in 
the middle of the pool, frightening the 
goslings out of the water. She picked 
herself out as best she could, but after 
that she would have nothing to do with 
the gosling brood. For days she went 


-sauntering around the dooryard looking 


for grasshoppers, and clucking compla- 
cently as if she thought herself a real 
choir singer. 


UT our Sally’s last exploit was her 

crowning glory. When our Uncle John 
came home from California, he brought 
to mother a dozen duck’s eggs which he 
said were of a rare and wonderful breed 
that mother would find very profitable if 
she would have them mothered by some 
faithful biddy. Of course we all sug- 
gested Sally as the only one fit to per- 
form this duty. Our cautious mother 
reminded us of the experiment with the 
goslings, but Uncle John said that had no 
bearing on this case, for these were not 
the ordinary amphibious ducks, but were 
wholly of another sort, they were Cali- 
fornia dry ducks. He would guarantee 
that Sally would find no paddlers among 
the brood. 

Sally undertook the job and in due 
time led forth a tribe of fluffy, web- 
footed babies whom she strove to teach, 
with anxious cluckings and scratchings, 
the proper ways of life. But the ducks 
did not seem to understand her teach- 
ings, and her anxiety grew stronger and 
more distracting every day. 


Finally trouble came. One morning 
when Sally’s family had got well on in 
the pinfeather stage of life, we found one 
little baby lying near the feeding place 
of the family cold and lifeless, with blood 
about the little head. This murder we 
charged to the family cat, and we chil- 
dren had a fine funeral for the poor 
duckie. The next day, two more of the 
brood were found cold and dead. 
Mother said if Pussy had killed them she 
surely would_have eaten them, for cats 
do not kill for the mere sake of killing as 
tigers do. So Pussy was exonerated and 
we awaited further developments. The 
very next day revealed the whole matter. 
At feeding time my mother actually saw 
our speckled Sally dexterously biting off 
with her sharp hard beak the ungainly 
flat mandibles of another of the alien 
babies, just in the same manner as 
the three former cases seemed to have 
been treated. 

So there it was. This wise old hen 
knew that the awkward bill of a duck 
was not suited to help a hen to get her 
living; so of course she thought it should 
be removed, and like a faithful mother, 
she executed her thought. She knew 
that no chick of her feather brood had 
ever worn such a beak, and who but the 
mother could or should right the wrongs 
of her children? If she had consulted the 
lord of the hennery, that worthy would 
only have ruffled his neck, flapped his 
wings, and shouted, “‘ Cock-a-doodle-do! 
That is no affair of mine. I have known 
that they were strangers who would 
bring you trouble and you must look 
after them yourself. I am going to look 
after that toad in the garden.” 


E WERE all sorry to lose four of 

those Californian ducks, but we 
were full of admiration for our brave 
Sally’s conscientious knowledge and skill 
in surgery. We saved the other ducks, 
and they roamed about the fields in 
happy clattering maturity. Mother 
stopped experimenting with ducks and 
geese and let Sally return to the bringing 
up of her own kind. She trained many a 
prosperous brood of young chickens 
which gave her no more trouble than the 
ordinary cares of motherhood. She 
made no mistakes but cared for them 
properly every day, and at night gath- 
ered them safely under her wings. 

Mary L. WE tts. 


Puzzles for the Young People 


For the first twenty correct answers to all three of the following puzzles we will give 
a baseball glove to ten boy winners, and a doll’s work box to ten girl winners. 


Every boy and girl is urged to try. 


All solutions must be sent 


lo the Children’s Editor before March 25, 1916. 


Star Puzzle 
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For dots and figures use letters to spell 
words which mean: 


1-3—A game bird; 1-4—To tremble; 
2-3—To drive out by force: 
2-6—To praise highly; 

3-4—A long, slender spear; 
3-6—Horizontal; 4-5—A number; 
4—7—Fart of the arm; 

5-7—To hurl; 6-8—To work; 
6-9—A catch for a door; 

8-9—To stretch out; 9-A—A bird; 
9-C—A domestic animal; 

7-A—A four-wheeled vehicle; 
7-B—The largest beast of the sea; 
A-B—Mother-of-pearl; 

A-—C—A slip knot; 0-3—Little; 
0—-4—An animal; 0-6—To frown; 
0-7—A small animal; 

0-9—A lazy animal; 

0-A—A fine, silky cloth. 


Double Beheadings 


1.—Behead an animal and leave real es- 
tate; behead again and leave a con- 
junction. (Example: e-l-and.) 

2.—Behead fascination and leave injury; 
behead again and leave part of the 
body. 

3.—Behead silent and leave to cullivate; 
behead again and leave sick. 

4.—Behead meager and leave hypocrisy; 
behead again and leave an insect. 

5.—Behead a weapon and leave a fruil; 
behead again and leave an organ of 
the head. 

6.—Behead a coarse linen cloth and leave 
reckless; behead again and leave a 
tree. 

7.—Behead a boy’s name and leave an 
animal’s den; behead again and leave 
the atmosphere. 


Animal Hunt 


How many names of animals can you 
form from the above letters, using only 
those letters that join each other, either 
up or down, across or diagonally? 
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EXPENSE 


Any one of these 
useful pieces of 
furniture would 


a 


WITHO 


cost you $8 or 
$10 at retail. 


Music 
Cabinet 
No. 17050 
Choice of two 
finishes, 
Given witha 
$10 purchase 
of Products, 
Would cost 
you $8 or $10 
at retail. 


We give you your 

choice of any one 

with a $10 pur- 

chase of foods, 

soaps, toilet prep- 

iad arations and other 
ON F household supplies 

: fi direct from us, the 


No. N. 1750 
" manufacturers. 


Given with a 
$10 purchase of 
rkin 
Products ~ 


65,000 Visitors at 
our factories in 1915 
saw for themselves 
how we maintain 
quality and _ purity 
in our -Products. 
You are invited 


genuine fragrant Tennessee Red Cedar 
Given with a $10 purchase of Larkia Proda:-s. 


SEND NO MONEY—30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


You can get any one of these articles shown here, or a Premium of your own selec- 
tion, wilhout spending one penny. You don’t have to wait or save. We will ship 
Products and Premiums of your selection and if at the end of thirty days you are 
satisfied you send us the money. If not satisfactory, we will send for the ship- 

ment, allowing for a rcasonable use of Products. We are not satisfied until you are. 


SPRING CATALOG 
FREE "onan 


to herself to send for this 
new Catalog, just off the 
press. It describes and 
illustrates the Products 
and Premiums and_ the 
astounding money - saving 


Every reader 


Vacuum Cleaner 
and Sweeper 23050 

We have given away thousands. You 
can get it with a $10 purchase. 7) y one 


offers made possible by 
FACTORY-TO- 


LARKIN “ramiy” PLAN 


Saves You Entire Store Cost 


The quality of our 600 Products and 1600 Premiums is well known everywhere 
(our money-back guarantee protects you). We are able to give you this double 
value for two reasons: first, your dealing direct with us, the manufacturers, saves 
you the profits and expenses of the wholesalers and retailers; second, this saving 
buys much more value than ordinarily, because of the immense buying power of 
our two million customers. ‘Take this oppoitunity to learn more about this 


wonderful plan. MAIL TODAY 


Branches at 
Chicago, Ill. Peoria. III. 


Write name and address on 
Coupon, cut on dotted line and 


Send Coupon to nearest address 
Main Offices and 


Factories at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


pe. 
———— 


Latthitt Core sreaes in 


Peoria, Ill. 


Please send me your Spring Catalog No. 49 


Name 


Address 


G, Posie 


30 ba 


HE GIRL with 


very easy with 


This is about three cents a shampoo. 


50 Mends 


for ESO Cents 


TRADE MARK 
ATENT. APPLIED FOR 
ene WME OS 


Gennes Solder 


With an ordinary match it easily mends and sol- 
ders metals permanently. Used by the housewife, 
farmer, electrician, automobilist, moving picture 
operator, jeweler, merchant and mechanic. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Show what it will do and it sellsitself. Everybody 
wants SOLDERALL. Send Suc for large tube. Your 
money back if dissatisfied. 


EMENAR CO., 48 E. 23rd St., New York City 


Pants cut in the latest 
style. Made-to-your 
\\ individual measure. Fit, work- 
=~! manship and wear guaranteed. 


No Extra Charge 
for peg tops, no matter how 
extreme youorder = nt 
good live hustler in 
Agents every town to take 
Wanted orders for our cele- 
brated made-to-measure clothes. 
Samples of al] latest materials Frees 
We Pay Big Money 
to our agents everywhere. Turn your 
spare time into cash by taking orders 
for ovr stylish clothes. Write today 
for beautiful FREE outfit. 
THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
Devt. 871 Chicago. UW. 


An astounding offer. 
the rate of 10c a day. 
you decide to bu: 


200 years of instrument making 250-page Book is free, 
instruments 


with this Superb | ance for old instruments. 
Triple Silver Plated the U.S. Gov’t. Write today 
THE SS WP PLETZER R CO, 


lyric cornet, genuine 
leather. Write today 


Cincinnati, Dept. 3013 


$50.00 To $150.00 A MONTH making 
new Rugs,Carpets, etc. out of old carpets, carpet 
= rags, old clothing, etc. on a Deen Steel 
Built Automatic Fly Shuttle 
» Loom. Beginnersmake money from 
fh) the start. This Loom requires no Previous 
experience. Our FREE BOOK, eaving 
For Profit,’’ tells ae about what is needed, 


\ start right in your 


beautiful wavy hair always the target 


both in public and among her friends 


CANTHROX 


The Shampoo that is not a makeshift, but for head washing'only 


Canthrox, the hair beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens and removes dandruff, excess oil and dirt. 
It makes‘a perfectly healthy scalp which will naturally produce attractive, vigorous hair. 
also gives a massy fluffiness which makes the hair appear much heavier than it is and leaves each strand 
with a silky luster and softness that makes doing up the hair a pleasure. 

15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50Oc at Your Druggist’s 
No good hair wash costs less; none is more easily used. Just 
dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water and your shampoo i is ready. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 

To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most simple, in all ways the most effective hair 

wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 212 West Kinzie Street, Dept. 137, Chicago, Mlinois 


¢-) Made-to-Measure 


an Express Prepaid S918 


and You Get This 
<i tl Superb Cornet | 


Pay the balance at 
Free triai before 


WuRLITZER FREE Band Catalog! 


our neme and address. The 

are shown.  Rock-bottom 
Free Carrying Case | prices—easy payments. Generous allow- 
We supply 


Chicago, HL. 


Home Weaving PAYS 


To every mother or prospective mother who 
sends 10 cents for EVERY MOTHER'S BABY 
BOOK, containing 64 pages of most valuable 
information, I will send, without charge, by 


return prepaid parcel post, 
per, my Complete Baby Pattern Outfit—Cap, 
Coat, Dress, 
Sacque — with full directions for making, 
samples of materials, quantity. Bees etc. 


MRS. ROSENA HILL, 70. 35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


L— Been Loom Co.” 720 Seventh St., sake 1oOwa 


of admiring glances, 
The attainment of just such hair is 


Canthrox 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH THE 


Camp Fire Girls 


t& An army of earnest, fun-loving, self-respecting 

f* girls, 70,000 strong. No matter where you 

may reside, city or country, you are invited to 

: join, assuming you are the right type of 
girl. This wonderful organization is first | 


self-supporting. It makes forcharacterbuilding, § 
Promotes wholesome associations and affords § 
highly entertaining activities, both winter § 

})\\ and summer, for all members. A symbolic 
\\ Silver ring given to each qualified member. @ 


BOOKLET SENT FREE 


A postal card from you will bring our § 
booklet telling who is directing the 
movement, its aims, the requirements of J 
membership, and how you may form 
groups in your home community, 


Address, Camp Fire Girls, 453 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Nadine 
Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 


Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value. 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail, Dept. W. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


Reduce it while sleeping. Watch improve- 
ment from day to day, Easy toapply; recog- 
nized reduction principle. No discomfort. 
My offer is to send Chinoff Appliance on 
receipt ofonly13 two-cent stamps: you to pay 
$1 morein twomonths if chin 1s satisfactorily 
reduced. Otherwise no obligation whatever. 

I have full confidence that you'll be sur- 
<x prised — delighted. Sent plain, sealed 


like a letter. Beauty book, 100 pages,included free. Address: 
ELIZABETH KING, 


Baby OutfitGiven Z& 


74 F, Station F, NEW YORK CITY, 


in plain wrap- 


Negligee, Kimono, Petticoat, 


A Bird of Paradise 


Continued from page 13 


own tone sulky. ‘“‘It seems to me only 
natural for all of us people here to pay 
some attention to the newcomers. I’m 
sure if a whole lot of new men came to 
town, you girls would want to see what 
they were like.” 

“T’m not making any objection,” said 
little Jane, gently. ‘‘ You can be just as 
nice to all or any one as you please. But 
I’m too tired after working all day to go 
out. I have to wash the dishes all alone, 
you know.” 

If Wilson remembered that he had 
once promised to help her, 
sign of it. 

“‘Just as you like,” he said. “But I 
don’t have to ask a girl more than twice 
to come anywhere with me.” 

He turned away, and in a few minutes 
Jane heard the sound of his car. She 
looked out of the window, and saw that 
he was driving away with Geraldine 
Pierce. It was the first time he had 
driven alone with Geraldine. Jane gazed 
after them with smarting eyes. 

For the next few days Geraldine and 
Wilson were constantly together. They 
withdrew from the group on the porch 
and took long walks and drives. Ger- 
aldine was showing Jane that she could 
do as she liked with Wilson, and Wilson 
was showing Jane that there was at least 
one other girl in sight who would accept 
readily his invitations. Little Jane held 
her head high, and went about her work 
as if her heart were not aching. 


NE HOT day an important-looking 
business man whom Geraldine said, 
breathlessly, was the great Anthony 
Smith, stopped, with a party of motor- 
ists, at Aunt Kate’s for dinner. Half an 
hour after the party had set forth, he 
was brought back again with a broken 
arm. A trained nurse cared for him for 
two days, then turned him over to Aunt 
Kate and Jane. In two more days he 
was out on the porch in a steamer-chair. 
The next day he was clamoring for a 
stenographer. That same evening he 
was expressing his mind freely to Wilson 
Ames. 

““Needed a stenographer, and not one 
of those dressed-up ladies would take my 
letters,’ he stormed. ‘“‘Said they were 
on vacation! Overlooked the business 
chance of obliging me! I don’t know 
what I’d have done if it hadn’t been for 
Miss Wrenn—Jennie Wrenn, I call her. 


he gave no 


There’s a girl for you! Can cook, nurse, 
and do office work, and nothing of the 
swelled head about her. That’s my 
notion of what a girl should be. Com- 
petent, but modest. If any force can 
drag that girl to the city and put her in 
my office, that force will be applied.” 
Wilson listened to the great man with 
a distaste which he did not try to conceal. 
But Mr. Anthony Smith was not think- 
ing of Wilson Ames. 
“Jennie Wrenn!’ thought Wilson, 
angrily; “that’s my own name for her.” 


yHt NIGHT he tried to see Jane, 

but again she put him off. Her feel- 
ing was that so long as he and Geraldine 
were in the same place, she couldn’t bear 
to talk to him. For several days she 
eluded him. Then, suddenly, the board- 
ing-house group broke up. The great 
Smith went in the morning, Geraldine in 
the afternoon, and everyone else before 
the week was out. 

Everyone else included Jane. She 
remembered Rita’s advice, and she went 
away. She accepted Mr. Smith’s offer, 
and took a position with him. Day after 
day she worked for him, faithfully, as she 
had worked for her Aunt Kate, and night 
after night she waited in her boarding 
place, hoping that Wilson would come 
to her. But he did not come. 

One day she met Geraldine Pierce on 
the street. Geraldine had just married; 
Jane must come and see her dear little 
flat. And whatever had become of that 
good-looking young farmer that used to 
haunt the boarding-house last summer? 
That evening Jane wrote a note of re- 
signation to Mr. Smith, and a week later 
she left the city, as she hoped, forever. 

When she stepped off the train, Wilson 
met her. Without explanation, he put 
her and her suit case in the car, wrapped 
her up warmly, and drove into the coun- 
try. 

“T don’t care if it’s cold and bleak, 
Jennie Wrenn,” he said. ‘It’s no worse 
than my life has been without you. Can 
you forgive me?”’ 

“For what?” asked Jane, softly. 

“For not seeing that you are a bird of 
paradise as well asa Jennie Wrenn. For 
not having the sense long ago to tell you 
I love you. Can you learn to love me, 
Jennie Wrenn?” 

“T’ll consider it,” 


: said Jane, a glad 
light in her soft eyes. 
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The Comrades’ Council 


The Council now takes up many more subjects than formerly. 


Mrs. Warren 


will answer all questions on etiquette, defining what are and what are not consid- 
ered good manners, and explaining the observances of society. She will also 
advise on correct speech, the proper form of letter writing, the laying of the table 
for special occasions and anything else that bears on the refinements of life. 
When an answer is desired by mail, please enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


EAR MRS. WARREN—Will you 

please tell me if it is correct for 

a man to take a lady’s arm or for her to 

take his? If aman is escorting two ladies 

on the street ought he to walk between 

them to show that there is no favoritism? 
LAURIE. 


When a woman and man are walking 
on the street and come to a crossing, or 
to some place where getting along might 
be a little difficult, the man helps the 
woman by taking hold of her arm. In 
case she should be ill he takes her arm or 
gives her his according to whichever will 
be most helpful to her. In escorting two 
women he must walk on the outside. 


EAR MRS. WARREN—I am not 

sure what the rule is about begin- 
ning aletter. Somebody said, ““My dear 
John” is more formal than “ Dear John,” 
but that does not seem natural. What 
are the degrees of friendliness and for- 
mality? Tell me some of the ways of 
ending, if you please. KATHARINE C. 


Despite logic ‘‘My dear John” is more 
formal than ‘‘ Dear John.” - Here are the 
degrees of formality: Mr. John Smith: 
Sir. Mr. John Smith: My dear Sir. Mr. 
John Smith: Dear Sir. My dear Mr. 
Smith. Dear Mr. Smith. My dear John. 
Dear John. In England, however, ““My 
dear John” is more friendly than ‘‘ Dear 
John.” Proper endings. are. ‘‘ Yours 


truly,” “Yours sincerely,” ‘‘ Yours cor- 
dially,” ““Yours faithfully.”’ If you area 
petitioner of some sort you might end 
“Yours respectfully.”’ 


EAR MRS. WARREN—Do you 
think it right for a young man to 
take a different girl home every time he 
goes anywhere, or to go with a different 
one every time? CARRIE. 
The young man’s conduct is not only 
right and proper but eminently sensible. 
In social circles where good form is 
strictly observed, a young man is careful 
not to pay particular attention to a girl 
unless he wishes to become engaged to 
her. To devote himself to a girl with 
whom he is not in love is inconsiderate 
because it keeps away from her other 
men who might care for her and for 
whom she might care. 


JDEAR MRS. WARREN—I was told 
that it was incorrect to call a woman 
an aggravating person, and to say that it 
transpired that we met in a store. Why 
not? M. S. 
Because you mean “provoking” or 
“irritating.” To aggravate means to 
make weightier, graver, worse; to irritate 
is to annoy, etc. It is incorrect to use the 
word “‘transpire”’ in the sense of happen; 
to happen is to occur; to transpire is to 
ooze out or escape from secrecy. 


—-. 
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This department shows Woman’s World subscribers the very newest 


styles of needlework and enables 


them to purchase materials of good 


quality, with the designs stamped ready for working, at prices in many 


instances considerably lower than they can be obtained elsewhere. 


The 


transfer patterns are sold for Ten Cents each, except when otherwise noted. 


No. 646 


ANDLE SHADE, No. 646, 

worked in eyelet and _ solid 
stitch on fine white lawn. Eyelets 
are first run around the outline 
then closely overcast. Bars of 
thread are carried across the cres- 
cent-shaped figure then overcast. 
The little diamond shapes are 
worked solid in satin stitch. A 
rose colored lining is effective. The 
candle shade, stamped on lawn, 
can be supplied for 15 cents each 
or 2 for 25 cents. Cotton for em- 
broidering one, 4 cents; transfer 
pattern for 2 shades, 10 cents. 


No. 647 


HANDKERCHIEF CASE, No. 647, of 

fine lawn with design of lucky clover. 
The butterfly may be worked in outline 
stitch or overcast and cut out like eyelets. 
The case folds like a book, the narrow ends 
are hemmed and folded back nearly to the 
middle to form two pockets. It is a good 
idea to slip a square piece of pasteboard 
in the case to hold it in shape. ‘The case, 
stamped on fine lawn, can be supplied for 
15 cents. Cotton for working, 4 cents. 
Transfer pattern for the case, 10 cents. 


EMBROIDERED | SHEET for Child’s Crib, No. 649. 

strong muslin, 45 inches wide and two yards long. 
worked in outline stitch and the space 
with seeding stitch if a more solid effect is desired. 
are done in satin stitch. 
monogram, if so desired. The stamped sheet can be supplied for 80 cents. 
Cotton for working this sheet, 10 cents. 


No, 648 


INCUSHION COVER or Glove Case, No. 648, with lucky 

clover design. Make the gfove case by folding it like the 
handkerchief case, with which this corresponds in design. as well 
as material. For the pincushion cover make a wide hem around 
the embroidered portion and cut the back from the remainder 
of the lawn. This case, too, needs a pasteboard slip, and this 
may be padded and covered with colored silk. The leaves of the 
clover are worked in satin stitch and the blossoms in seeding 
stitch. The stamped lawn can be supplied for 20 cents. 
Cotton for working, 4 cents. Transfer pattern, 10 cents. 


No, 649 


The sheet is good, 
The bowknot design is 
between the lines may be filled in 
The flowers and dots 
The small circle formed by the flowers offers space for 


Transfer pattern of two for 10 cents. 


No. 650 


"TABLE SCARF of Crafts Crash, No. 650, with lazy-daisy stitch. The circle of flowers is rose 


cents. 
is shown. 


pink, the next row the deeper shade and the end flowers terra cotta. 
darning stitches of yellow. Stamped scarfs, 54 inches long, 70 cents. 
Transfer pattern, 10 cents. 


Centers are green with 
Embroidery cotton, 25 
The ends are finished in crochet of which a working detail 


Make a row of single crochet over the hem. Then an even number rows of loops (8 
chain caught into every 6th stitch of the row of sc). 


Next row; make 8 s c over first loop, catch 


where loop is caught; 4 s c over next loop; ch 8, turn, catch between 4th and 5 s con first loop. 


DETAIL 


Turn; work 4s ¢ over loop just made, 4 chain, 4s ¢ on same loop and 4 singles on loop of lower row. 


The small cut shows the working out in detail of crochet scallop on the ends of the scarf. 


‘ 


“ We: are advertised 
by our loving friends” 


Raymond L Trego din 


ureka, 


ansas 
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Mellins Food 
Boy 


Mellin’s Food and milk 
form the ground-work of 
health and strength in the 
baby, upon which de- 
pends the child’s future. 

Strong baby means 
strong child. 

Success lies instrength. 

Start baby on Mellin’s 
Food today and insure 
his future success. 


Send today for a trial 
bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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To Make Roney 


To any Woman who has no special training and wants to earn 
money, | would recommend nothing better than selling World's 
Star goods. 

When I started in this work I had never done any solic- 
iting of any Kind, audit was with fear and trembling, but a 
determination to succeed. The commission on my first day’s 
orders came to $7.00. What other work is there that a woman 
can do to earn that amount? And there is absolutely no limit to 
the possibilities. One cannot help but succeed with World’s Star 
Goods, and enthusiasm. See me lead to success. Sv writes 
Mrs, G. H, Littlefield, of Oregon. 


World's Star 


Hosiery ana Klean KniF 
Underwear 


are sold only direct from the Mill to the Home by our 
spectal representatives. 


This method insures to you not only lower prices for 
higher values, but the personal attention of our represent 
ative. Inthe privacy of your has yyte you make your selection. 
The dine inciudes everything in hosiery and underwear for 


all the family. 
In more than 9000 cases we have helped 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same as they have 

done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in 

your home town. No previous experience is necessary— we show 

‘ou how to make money in an easy, congenial and profitable way, 

World’ s Star Hosiery and Klean - wee Underwear are know? 
Our advertising makes sales easy——the ses ality holds 

PROMPT DELIVERIES and PROTECTED TERRITORY 

Our free catalog tells whole story 


everywhere. 
the trade 


Bay City, Mich 


Dept. 91 
We have been in business here Jor twenty-one years 
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EX RA OFFER! 


ALL THREE 
FOR THE 
PRICE 
OF ONE 


2J.7101. Here is a bargain 
4 indeed! Three girls’ pretty Wash 
fa Dresses! One of tan linen, one of 
sq pink percale and gingham and one of 
#4 plaid and checked percale, all for only 99c. 
Becomingly made exactly as you see them 
here. Order direct from this adver- 
tisement. Satisfaction guar- 
e— anteed. Colors, as de- 
@ scribed. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Price prepaid 


‘Send a PostalTodas’ 


Get Our Big Free 236-Page Multi- 


a Color Style Book TODAY! See for 
yourself the 10,000 bargains in wearing apparel. 


A wonderful and complete assortment of 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s wear ‘at 
lowest prices. Waists 49c; Skirts 98c; Hats 49c; 

# Silk Dresses $2.98; Suits $4.98; Shoes 98c; Mus- 
lin Underwear 17c; Boys’ Clothing 49c. Also 

@ hosiery, scarfs, veils, gloves, sweaters, leather 

a goods, jewelry, etc., etc., etc. 


23 Million Dollar 


Money-Back Guarantee 


| Two great banks with $23,000,000 


# capital and resources vouch for our 
# guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
Mail a postal today for FREE Big Catalog. 


A) We Pay ALL 
’| Express and 
7 Postage 


DHILIPS 


Che Outer -Garment Ho 
Dep't307N.W. Corner CHI 
Van Buren é Peoria Sts. 


The Sewing Room 


How to Alter a Pattern to Fit any Figure 


1. HOW TO INCREASE THE WAIST SIZE OF A THREE-GORED SKIRT 


may vary from the measurements 
of the perfect model pattern, the 
bustline of the waist and the hipline of 
the skirt must agree—then fitting altera- 
tions are not at all difficult. Always buy 
a waist pattern by your correct bust 
measure and a skirt by your 
hip measure taken 6 inches 
below the natural - waist- 
line. Both hip and waist 
measures are printed on the 
pattern envelope. 

Skirt patterns are cut 
with a perfect model cor- 
respondence: between waist 
and hip sizes: The 24-inch 
waist. size , measures 40 
inches around the hips; the 
26-inch waist, 42 inches; 
28-inch waist, 45 inches; 
30-inch waist, 47 inches, and 
32-inch waist, 49 inches. 
Suppose your waist meas- 
ures 30 inches and the hips 
only 421% A 30-inch- 
waist skint will be 47 
inches around the hips, and 
the alteration will need to 
be made the full length of 
the seam from the waist to 
the bottom of the skirt. If 


N° MATTER how much the figure 


By Annette Wilson 


altered. The quan- 
tity for each seam is 
then divided and half 
is allowed on each 
gore. 

Usually the side 
seams only are 
changed, but for a 
very straight figure 
with little or no curve 
from waist to hip, the 
back seam also may 
be sloped out a little 
al the waistline. For 
skirts cut in several 
gores it will be neces- 
sary to study the fig- 
ure to understand 
where tomake mostallowance. More will 
be needed at aseam coming where the hips 
are flatter in relation to the waist than 
at another where the figure has more 
curve. When the abdomen is very full 
and the back flat (a figure often found 
among elderly women) more curve will be 


you buy a pattern with the 

42-inch hip size, the M1, 
waist measure (26 inches) 

must be increased 4 inches. 

Illustration I. suggests the 

way. This shows the back and one-half 
the front gore of a 3-gore skirt. The in- 
crease is made at the side seams where 
these gores join. In this case we need to 
add 2 inches at each side of the waist, 
which means that we add 1 inch to the 
width of each gore at the waistline. 
If there are more seams, allowance is less. 
The necessary increase must always be 
calculated in this way and marked on 


“S WORLD MODEL WAIST LINING No. 6560 WITH 


DRAWN AT PERFORATION LINES 


required at the front and greater waist 
size (giving less curve) at the back. For 
these figures the front gores should be cut 
from 1 to 2 inchesdonger at the top, grad- 
ually sloping down to the original pattern 
line at the sides. Some figures are quite 
round, others are more square. These 
facts must be taken into account, but 
in the 3 or 4-piece skirts of the 
present fashion allowance is made at 
the side seams 
only. In Illustra- 
tion I. is shown the 
top of the gores 
and the way of ex- 
tending the seam 
line. Mark the hip- 
line on the pattern 
6 inches below the 
waistline. The 
gore pattern is 
laid on the mate- 
rial and a mark is 
made with chalk 
or pencil 1 inch 
beyond the edge 
of the gore at the 
waistline. Draw 
a line from this 
mark to the pat- 
tern’s edge at the 
hipline, then con- 
tinue it along the 


lit THE MODEL LINING WITH PLAITS LAID TO MAKE IT 
FIT A SHORT-WAISTED FIGURE 


the material before the skirt is cut. Al- 
ways bear in mind that whatever the 
allowance it must first be divided by 2 
for the 2 sides of the skirt. Each of these 
halves must be again divided by the 
number of gore seams at each side to be 


edge of pattern 

to the bottom of 
the skirt. This will 
be the new cutting 
line and 2 inches 
will be added to the waist measure at 
each side of the skirt. 

The waist size of a dress waist may be 
increased in the same way, but here 
we have more seams. Using the French 
fitted lining (Woman’s World pattern 


No. 6560) as an example we may readily 
see where the edge of each piece may be 
sloped out gradually from the bustline 
to the waist and from the waist to the 
desired hip size. Here, too, the shape 
of the figure must be considered. The 
underarm seam is the natural outlet 
seam, but if the increase is_ several 
inches it must be divided among the 
other seams. If the figure line from bust 
to waist is practically straight, not 
curved, allowance must be made at 
the center-front and the seam joining 
the front and side-front. The same 
changes may be needed at the back. 


HE UNDERARM seam must al- 
ways be considered as the dividing 
line between the front and back of the 
waist. It must run in a straight line 
from the armhole to the waist—not slant 
toward either front or back. If it pulls 
in either direction it means that the 
seams in that half of the waist need to 
be extended enough to allow the 
underarm seam to go back 
to a straight line. ~ 
The most important altera- 
tion in a pattern, simplifying 
greatly the process of fitting, 
is its adaptation to _a_short- 
waisted figure. Model .meas- 
ures are 1614 inches from 


and 914 inches from under- 
arm to waist. The figure to 
be fitted may measure only 
15 inches at-the back and 8 
inches at the underarm. It 
would be difficult to fit 1% 
inches out of the lining so 
alteration should be made in 
the pattern before the lining or 
waist is cut. On every piece 
of the pattern a line of perfora- 
tions indicates the waistline. 
The high and tow waistlines 
are so marked. (Illustration 
Il. shows the 4 pieces that 


The lines indicated by perfora- 
tions are marked. Notice par- 
ticularly the lengthwise line 
that shows how each piece of 
the pattern is to be placed on 
the material. Laying out the pattern 
for cutting will be less likely of mistake if 
the line is drawn heavily on the pattern. 
(As this is a general utility pattern the 
different outlines of high and low neck 
are shown by lines following the perfora- 
tions.) The 1%-inch excess waist length 


LINES 


1V. WHEN THE ARM IS SHORT FROM ELBOW 
TO SHOULDER = 


should be taken out 3 inches above the 
waistline. Laya 34-inch plait across each 
piece at this point and in such way that 
the lengthwise line may be kept straight. 
Illustration III. shows the pattern 
with these plaits laid ready to cut. 
The sleeves may be made shorter be- 
tween elbow and shoulder by a plait as 
shown in illustration No. IV. If too 
long from elbow to wrist cut off at wrist. 


neck to waistline at the back. 


= make one side of the waist. 
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Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


ADIES’ DRESS. No. 7035—The underblouse of 

| this dress is in a single piece, the sleeves in one 
with it. The overblouse is also a one-piece affair, 
without shoulder seam. The neck may be high or low. 
The pattern, No. 7035, is in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires for overblouse and skirt, 
3% yards 44-inch material; for underblouse, 1% yards 
36-inch, for girdle 1 % yard 36-inch satin. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7559—Soft and graceful in 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7554—This smart design 
has a plain bodice, with side front closing, flare collar at 
the back and long, rather full sleeves, and band cuff. 
There is a shoulder cape which may be omitted. 

The pattern, No. 7554, is in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust. 
Medium size requires 41% yards 36-inch silk for waist and 
upper skirt, 1% yards 44-inch serge for lower skirt and 
trimmings; of one material, 5% yards. Price, 10 cents. 


7559 


MISSES’ DRESS. No. 7551—This smart dress has 
a sleeveless underwaist of lining to which is joined the 
skirt which has plain panels front and back. The sides 
are full and trimmed with three crosswise tucks. 

The dress pattern, No. 7551, is in sizes 14 to 20 years. 
Medium size requires 41% yards 45-inth goods, 34 yard 
18-inch satin for shield, °% yard 27-inch velvet, *4 yard 
banding and %% yard 36-inch lining. Price, 10 cents. 
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every line, this dress has a blouse, full in front, but plain 
in the back which extends forward forming tabs on the 
shoulders. The open neck is trimmed with revers and a 
chemisette with standing collar. The skirt has a gath- 
ered yoke, with extensions front and back at the lower 
edge. The two-gore lower portion widens to 2% yards 
at the hem. ’ 

The pattern, No. 7559, is in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 334 yards 50-inch goods, 
% yard 27-inch goods for chemisette. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7564—This simple frock has 
a plain bodice with center front closing. The skirt is a 
two-piece design, measuring 2 '4 yards at the lower edge 
in medium size. 

The dress pattern, No. 7564, is in sizes 34 lo 46 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 4% yards 44-inch 
material, with 1134 yards fur banding. Price, 10 cents. 

MISSES’ DRESS. No. 7418—Front and back of 
this blouse are in one piece. The skirt has a gathered 
upper, part, to which is attached a circular lower part. 


The pattern, No. 7418, is in sizes 14 to 20 years. 
Medium size requires 25% yards 50-inch serge, 2% yards 
36-inch plaid; in one material, 434 yards Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7556—This dress has a plain 
waist with surplice closing, and a small chemisette. The 
skirt has a fitted yoke and below this it hangs full in 
two plaited gores. 

The pattern, No. 7556, is in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 3 % yards 44-inch goods, 
34 yard 18-inch fabric for chemisette. Price, 10 cents. 


Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


| FREE 


THIS 


CATALOG 
OF 


CHARMING 
SPRING 
STYLES 


Some Practical Designs 
Woman’s World Patterns 


OR THE new spring dresses, both stiff taf- 
F fetas and soft crepe materials are popu- 
lar according to the fashion of the dress. 
When a soft material, such as Georgette crepe 


LADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE. No. 7544 
—The effectiveness of this model is the smock- 
ing which holds in the fulness back and front. 

The pattern, No. 7544, is in sizes 34 to 42 


IS 
WAITING 
oa FOR YOU 
Ask For Catalog No. 91W 


A POSTAL WILL DO 


| No. 631. This very , 
becoming medium gm 
isize straight brim = 2, 
Sailor of silk fin- 
ished hemp braid 
has the new style gf 
round crown, Trim-* 
med with messaline 
silk drape in two 
f contrasting shades, £ 
tbree silk buckles ® iS 
and two clusters of dainty SA . 
# June Roses in delicate har- ~2\ 
monizing tints. Hat comes a 
Ein black with Royal and gold « 

# trimming, black with emerald 

f and gold, black with white and 
fgold, brown with gold and $ 
brown, navy with Alice and 
Enavy blue, sand with Royal and 
Beauty or all black. Price .. . 


POPULAR SPRING MODEL 


No. 632. These 
ay Gypsy Buttong 
. Boots of soft dull 
kid skin are an ex- 
traordinary value in 
up-to-date footwear. 
Snug fitting last, 
flexible leather sole 
and Louis _ leather 
heel. 24 to 8. D and 
~ E. They fit perfect- 

\ ly. Our price 
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. We Pay Mail or {ff 
—eweExpress Charges 


\ Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don't fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 

Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 
, It is a 600% to sufferers from asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and isa valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 36 years of suc- 
cessful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 
’ Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tabiets for the irritated threat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, loorice, sugar and Cresolene. They 
can’t harm you, Of your druggist or from us 100, in stamps, 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


Estaniisnep 1879. 


——_z - 
eman’s || 
Face 
Powder 


(Made in U.S.A.) 
has stood the 
test for thirty 
y years. Why 

not test it your- 
self? Buy a _ box 
for 25c. If after us- 
ing half you do not 
think it equal to any 
powder, no matter what the 
price, your dealer will refuad 
your money. 


Freeman Perfume Co., 


25c 


Write for 
Samples 


Bracelet Link Only 
dshi se = = 


Monogram Links.We give 4 


Dept. 87, Cincinnati, O. 
you one Link Free for.§ 
your Bracelet. Friends\@ 


12¢ 
give or exchange others. % 


ri 
Links only 1 2c. each wit eae i! 

3 Initiais Engraved Free. SILVER coLD 
Send to-day for one or more, Rolled Gold, Sterling iver, scro! = 


lain design. With your first order for on i 
FREE a beautiful black ribbon so you can sear oe cen ines ee 


Monogram Jewelry Co., 87 Nassau St. Dept. 9, New York 


inches bust. Medium size requires 2% yards 36- 


is used, finish the bottom of the skirt with a 
inch goods, % yards 27-inch. Price 10 cents. 


wide bias band of taffeta or some such material 
to hold out the skirt, then there should be a 
small bolero or straps, or just the suggestion of 
this heavier material on the blouse. Ruffles, 
straight or bias, are used profusely for trim- 
ing on the otherwise plain dress. Overskirts, 
pointed in back and front or at the sides, are 
graceful and becoming over plain foundation. 


CHILD’S APRON. No. 7540—Made in 
sacque style. This apron completely covers the 
dress. It closes in the back and has tie strings. 

The pattern, No. 7540, is in sizes 2 to 12 years. 
Medium size requires 254 yards 36-inch goods, 
with 234 yards of edging. Price, 10 cents. 
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Send for Woman’s World Catalogue of Fashions for Spring, 1916 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7535—Body and sleeves are cut in 
one piece in this dress and the closing is at the side of the front. 
The neck may be high with roll collar or slightly low in square 
outline and sleeves either long or short. Skirt has four gores. 

The pattern, No. 7535, is in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 5 yards 44-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7152—In this simple dress the 
blouse is plain with center front closing. A small collar trims 
the neck. The sleeves are full length. The skirt has a yoke. 

The dress pattern, No. 7152, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 314 yards 54-inch goods. 
with %% yard 36-inch contrasting goods to trim. Price, 10 cents, 


CHILD’S DRESS. No. 7546—This pretty frock has a 
plain waist, with a band trimming simulating an Eton to deco- 
rate it. There are small pocket laps. The skirt is side 
plaited with panel front. The dress closes down the center 
of the back. 

The dress pattern, No. 7546, is in sizes 2 to 10 years. Medium 
size requires 234 yards of 44-inch material, with % yard of 
contrasting material 36 inches in width. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7555—This natty frock has a skirt 
which is separate from the waist and mounted ona band. The 
bodice is in jacket form, with front closing and a flat collar. 
The long sleeves have a cuff, and there is abelt of the trim- 
ming material. 

The pattern, No. 7555, is in sizes 6 to 14 years. Medium size 
requires 154 yards 36-inch plain goods and 134 yards 44-inch 
striped. In one fabric. 234 yards 44-inch width. Price, 10 cents. 


CHILD’S DRESS. ' No. 7543—For a little tot, this style 
dress is most effective. It has a box plait front and back, 
with the closing under the edge of the front plait. A flat 
collar trims the neck and a band cuff finishes the sleeves. 

The dress pattern, No. 7543, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Medium size requires 2% yards of 44-inch material, with 
\% yard of contrasting material 27 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ APRON. No. 7577—This apron has the advan- 
tage of being adjustable as the fronts are double and can be 
drawn in or let out merely by a change at the belt. The waist 
has a shoulder and outer arm seam and a surplice closing. The 
skirt section is plain with overlapping fronts and small pocket. 

The pattern, No. 7577, is in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 41% yards 27-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 
Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


Co -— 


- closing and there is a wide Puritan collar. 


For Women and Children 


Ten Cents Each 


ADIES’ DRESS. No. 7445—This dress 
has a diagonal front closing and a low 
shoulder below which the sleeve is plain. 

The pattern, No. 7445, ts mm sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust. Medium size requires 5 yards 
44-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


years. 


GIRLS’ MIDDY DRESS. No. 7581— 
This will prove to be a practical frock. 
The pattern, No 7581, is in sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Medium size requires 17% yards 36-inch goods; 
for skirt, 1% yards 44-inch; for underwaist, 4% 
yard of 36-inch lining. Price. 10 cents. 


piece. 


inches bust. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7563—This service- 
able frock has a slot seam effect front and 
back, with the closing concealed in front. 

The pattern, No. 7563, is in sizes 4 to 14 
Medium 
of material 44 inches inwidth. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7536—This grace- 
ful model shows a deep shaped yoke cut in one 
Below 
The pattern, No. 7536, is in sizes 34 to 42 
Medium size requires 234 yards 
36-inch goods, 1°4 yards lace. Price, 10 cents, 


size requires 234 yards 


this the material is full. 
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LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7534—This simple design is very 
practical for a morning dress. The long sleeves follow the 
shape of the arm. The skirt has three gores, measuring 2 
yards at the hem in medium size. There is a center front closing. 

The dress pattern, No. 7534, is in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 4 yards 44-inch material, with 
34 yard 27-inch contrasting goods to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7538—This little school dress has a 
plain bodice, with center front closing and with long sleeves. 
The skirt has three gores and is of circular cut. A band of 
trimming outlines the neck and the front closing. 

The dress pattern, No. 7538, is in sizes 4to 12 years. Medium 
size requires 2 yards of 44-inch material and %4 yard of con- 
trasting goods 27 inches in width to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7574—This design has side front 
Fancy cuffs to cor- 
respond finish the long sleeves. The skirt is gathered at the 
top and half way down has a piecing of contrasting material. 

The dress pattern, No. 7574, is cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Medium size requires 15% yards of 36-inch plaid material, and 
1% yards of plain goods 44 inches in width. Price, 10 cents.. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 
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Nearly Four Hundred Styles for all the Family—Price, 10 cents 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7057—This simple dress has a 
plain blouse with side front closing. The skirt has three gores. 
The pattern, No. 7057, is in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust. Medium 
size requires 334 yards of 50-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7499—The side front closing is 
used in this plain dress for waist and skirt. The four-gore 
skirt closes at the side and has a reversed plait in the back. 

The pattern, No. 7499, is in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust. Medium 
size requires 454 yards of 44-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 
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Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 


Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Il. Z 
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The soap for every 
kind of water 


O matter what kind of 
water you use—whether 
from well, cistern, or water- 
works —P, AND G, — The 
White Naphtha Soap will 


do your. washing for you. 


In hard water as in soft, 
P. anD G.— The White 
Naphtha Soap washes 
clothes while they soak. It 
loosens the dirt so thoroughly 
that you need do no hard rub- 
bing or troublesome boiling. 


The nature of the water does 
not affect the work of P. AND 
G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap as it does even high 
grade yellow soaps because 
this wAite naphtha soap con- 
tains not only naphtha and 
other high grade materials but 
its specially selected ingredi- 
ents produce a big, thick, dirt- 
moving lather in any kind of 
water. 


Just as it is making wash-day 
easier for women the country 
over, so it is fast becoming 
the favorite for general clean- 
ing too, Women everywhere 
find that it saves a surprising 
amount of effort every day, 
especially where hard water 
makes ordinary soap almost 
useless. 


Naphtha Soap }¥ 
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1002—Ve. 
of Lambs Wool Cheviot. 


3uy your Spring SUIT, COAT or 
DRESS direct from the manufacturer 


at wholesale prices, plus a small 
amount for handling single sales. 


You will save from $5 to $10. 


We offer you the same exclusive 
styles moderately priced that 
wesell toecritical New York wom- 
enin our Fifth Avenue salesrooms. 
BE CURIOUS! 


colored catalogue of 
graphed on Lwe Figures. 


lvet Trimmed Coat 502—Novelty Sport Suit, of 
f Mannish Mixture Material. 


Send for our beautifully 
garments photo- 


IT’S FREE! 


We prepay all exoress or mail charges 
and refund money if not satisfied. 


Our catalog illustrates a wide variety of 
Suits, $10.00 up; Coats, $5.00 up; 
Dresses, $5.00 up. In conservative as 
well as novelty styles. 


The HAMILTON 
GARMENT Co. 


Address Dept. G-3, for Free Catalog. 


307 FIFTH ee NEW YORK 


There is Comfort and Joy in 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


The reason is—they are without 
seams and yet knit to shape. 

Art Silk, Mercerized, Lisle, Cotton,75c,50c,35c 
25c. Ask your dealer. Booklet free on request. 
Burson Knitting Company 
63 Wall Street Rockford, Ill. 
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Aluminum Set FREE —— at 
With Every 
IMPERIAL RANGE 


Simply send name and address. This re- 


serves your delightful premium. Learn 
nges--Heat re= 


the facts of Imperial 
taining Stone Oven Bottom, Odor Hood, 
Ash Sifter, all exclusive features. Save 
S10 to $25. Direct from factory. 30 days 
‘ree Trial. Cash or Credit. Write now for 
catalog and facts about YOUR premium, 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 


712 Detroit Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Waists for Every Occasion 
Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


ADIES’ SHIRTWAIST. No. 7560 
—It hasa center front closing, with 
low neck and wide collar of con- 

trasting material. Three tucks trim each 
side of the front, while the back is plain. 
The sleeves are long with turnback culf 
and there is a vest girdle at the waistline. 
The pattern is in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 3 4 yards 


27-inch goods and 1 yard 36-inch satin for 
collar, girdle and cuffs. 


Price, 10 cents. 


Wo s World iat Co., Inc, | 
107-111 Cuinron S*, Cucaco, IL. 


Lenclosea a Patterns 


Name 
PATTER NS 
No |sizE| lown 


ay ery pres he 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7537—This 
attractive shirtwaist obtains a yoke effect 
at the shoulder by the forward extension 
of the material of the back. Fronts are 
gathered along the shoulder. The pat- 
tern is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material: Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7552—This 
practical blouse has a deep, square yoke 
in front, with a convertible collar to be 
worn high or low as preferred. The long 
sleeve is finished with a band cuff. The 
back of the waist is plain and there is no 
material below the waistline. The 
waist pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 42 


inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 246 yards of material 36 
inches in width. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7547—The 
new back closing is used in this waist 
which is quite full both front and back. 
There is a yoke insertion in front with 
standing collar. The sleeves are gathered 
into a flare cuff. The pattern is in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 114 yards 40-inch goods for 
upper part of oraist and sleeves and 1% 
yards 36-inch width for lower part of 
waist and the trimming; in one material, 
2 yards 40-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST. No. 7426 
—This pretty waist has reversed plaits to 
yoke depth at each side of the front. The 
neck has a convertible collar to be worn 
either closed or open and the sleeves are 
long with plaits to match the waist from 
wrist part way to the elbow. Voile, taf- 
fetas, crepe de chine and other waist 
fabrics can be used in making this waist. 
The waist pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require 25 yards of material 36 
inches in width. Price, 10 cents. 


Address, 


enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. 


Ended This Way 


Written by a Blue-jay User 


TI had a corn which bothered me for 
years. It spoiled a hundred evenings. 

Nothing in my life had yielded 
such a sum of pain. 

1 did what all do—pared it, daubed 
it. But I caused more soreness than 
I saved in pain. 

And the corn remained 


Then I read of Blue-jay. 

One night I applied it, and the pain 
forever stopped. In two days I re- 
moved it, and the corn was gone. 

Never since, believe me, have I 
let a corn ache twice. 


No friend of mine now ever has a corn. 
I told them.all of Blue-jay. It has never 
failed—I know it cannot fail. 

Now I write this to say to every woman 
that corns are out-of- date. The pain ends 
instantly with Blue-jay. And the corn 
soon disappears. 

Once prove this and you will keep as free 
from corns asI do. And it is well worth 
while. Try this way tonight. 


15¢ and 25c at Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings 


Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 
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The range of advertising in this: 
ssue is very wide, and every wom-: 


ae in White and Ecru — Sion 
3,5, 10, 15,20,30,40,50,60,70,, 80; 
00; ‘algo in all leading co’ lors — sizes, 
5, 30. ae 50. het k contains many or- 
iginal dene ‘in Crocheting’ siting and pmahreid ery. Also list of 


26 free premiums. 
COLLINGBOURNE MILLS Dept. 28 ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
20 Easter Post Cards 


10¢ 


Fee 20 of ie most iia diame 

ul post ecards ever so) 

consisting of beautiful and enieas deal eon of ee > Crosses, 
‘ext, Pretty Blowers te its, Chicks, Eggs; all rita vapproprats 

Faster Greetings. RE EMBO OSSED, some in gold and some in 

silver, lithographed i of pall colors on fine cardboa) 

E. HERMAN & CO., 2310 Lincoln Avenue, Dept. 100, CHICAGO 


Silk Remnants ptr 
Quilts, Sofa C en pepeat tags: Large 
ieces, all colors. Big Bargains in Pound 
oxes, Send l0cents for large package and 
140 Quilt Designs. Our Silk the best. 3 tor 25c. 
Hyde Co., Dept, A29,3348 Lowe Ave. Chicago 
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Add Bran 


To Flour Foods 


To your bread, gems, mufhns, 
pancakes, cookies. 


For every meal have one food 
that’s a laxative. 


That will stop drug-taking. It 
will foster good cheer, good health. 
And supply you whole-wheat nu- 
trition. 

Your doctor will advise it. 

But not ground bran, not harsh 
bran. To be efficient, bran must 
be flaked. To be dainty, it must be 
tender. 


The right form is found in Petti- 
john’s F lour, ready for instant use. 
It’s the ideal health flour, delight- 
ful in taste and effect. 


Pettijohns 


Bran 


Flour fic, 


This is 75 per cent fine patent flour 
mixed with 25 per cent special bran flakes. 
‘Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 
Price, 25 cents per large package. 

Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is soft 
wheat rolled into luscious flakes, hiding 25 
per cent unground bran. A morning dainty 
liked by everyone. 15 cents per package. 


Order from your grocer. New-tried 


recipes are on the packages. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Makers — Chicago (1183) 


Try 3-in-One 
on Your Phonograph 


A few drops on the motor of your phonograph 
will keep it running silently; work out the dirt 
in the bearings, and stop rust from forming on 
all metal parts. 

3-in-One Oilalso cleans,polishes and protects 
the fine wooden case of musical instruments; 
phonographs, pianos, violins, etc, Applied 
with a soft cloth, scratches and wear marks 
disappear and a bright, lasting lustre takes 
their place. 
Try 3-in-One Free—Send for a generous 
sample and our dictionary of uses. Or you can 
buy 3-in-One from all good stores in three size 
bottles: 1 0z.,10c; 3 oz.,25c; 8 oz.,(Y2 pint) 50c. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3¥2 oz.. 25c. 
If your dealer hasn’t these cans, we'll send 
one by parcel post, full of 3-in-One, for 
30c in stamps. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42AG. Bdwy., N. Y. 
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LIGHT YOUR HOME 
LIKE DAY—COST Ic 


for 6 hours. . Pure white 100 candle 
power lieht from common Kerosene. 


The BEACON BURNER 


fits your old Tamp. Beats gas or 
electricity. Entirely new. | Everv 
home interested. AGENTS MAKE 
MONEY. Men or women, quick, 
easy, sure. Write quick for selling 
plan, territory and trial offer. 


HOME SUPPLY CO., 53 Home Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


For the Wide Flaring Skir 


Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


skirt is cut with two gores and fits 

smoothly in front, while in back the 
material is gathered in the center at the 
waistline and finished with a short strap 
belt. The lower edge measures two 
yards. The skirt pattern is cut in sizes 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. Medium 
size requires 254 yards 44-inch material, 
with or without nap. Price, 10 cents. 


| ADIES’ SKIRT. No. 7542 — This 
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SKIRT. No. 7571—The 
front and back of this five-gore skirt are 
in panel form, but the sides are taken up 


LADIES’ 


with small, backward turning plaits 
This brings the fulness of material at the 
sides and leaves front and back flat, in 
the manner now required by fashion. 
The pattern is in sizes 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Medium size requires 254 
yards 50-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ ONE-PIECE PLAITED 
SKIRT. No. 7561—Made in one piece 
this skirt has a plain front panel, with the 
sides and back plaited. The yoke which 
is, provided is applied and may be 
omitted as the skirt is complete without 
it. The skirt pattern is cut in sizes 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. Medium 
size requires with yoke, 254 yards of 
material 44 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure carefully around the waist. 
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LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 7553—In this 
five-gore skirt the front and back are in 
panel form, while the sides are circular. 
As the deep yoke is applied, the skirt 
may be made without it. Often, when 
altering, this yoke is used in a second 
material. The pattern is in sizes 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Medium size re- 
quires 3% yards of 44-inch material, 
withoutanap. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ TWO-PIECE SKIRT. No. 
7012—This simple skirt measures 2 yards 
at the hem in medium size. It closes in 
front and has a center back seam. The 
bands of trimming may be omitted and 
the waistline raised or normal. ‘The 
pattern is in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Medium size requires 2.54 
yards of 54-inch material, with 1 yard 
of 36-inch satin to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


Send Ten Cents for Woman’s 
World Catalogue of Fashions 


for Spring, 1916, containing 
nearly four hundred styles 
for every member of the family 


Address, 


enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Il. 
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All the Way ’Round the Clock 


How Mrs. Up-to-Date 
makes the trip 
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On washday instead 
of getting up at 5 
o’clock, as she used 
to do, she lies in bed 
till 6— just like other 
mornings. 


On the way down- 
stairs she carries the 
clothes - basket. It’s 
pretty full too—there 
are five in the family. 
But Mrs. Up-to-date 
doesn’t worry. 


After breakfast she 
sorts the clothes, wets 
them, soaps them well 
with Fels- Naptha, 


rolls each piece and 
leaves them to soak 
for 30 minutes. You 
see it’s “just eight 
o'clock. 


She makes the beds 
UW iL and dusts, while Fels- 
Naptha Soap does the 

hard part of the wash- 
4 ing—loosens and dis- 
solves the dirt and 
grease. She’s ready 
to do her part by 8.30. 


From 8.30 to 10.30 
she washes. It’s easy 
work, because there’s 
no hard-rubbing to do 
—the naptha that’s in 
Fels-Naptha Soap has 
made that unnecessary. 


Six o'clock again! 
Mrs. Up-to-date has 
had a rest—she has 
sprinkled down the 
clothes for tomorrow’s 
: ironing. She is feeling 
“ots fresh and fine—ready 
to get a good supper 
~~~ for the family. 


What Fels-Naptha (the perfect com- 
bination of soap with naptha and other 
wonderful cleansers) did for her it will 
do for every woman—and not only on 
washday, but every day, for all kinds 
of soap-and-water-work. 
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Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


Instead of dreading Svring 
Cleaning, buy a BISSELL’S 
VACUUM SWEEPER and make 
it easy with a machine that elimi- 
nates the misery of sweeping 
day: that raises no dust, because 
every particle, with its disease- 
carrying germs, i~ confined in the 
air-tight dustbag, which comes 
out in one piece with the nozzle 
and is emptied from the rear—an 
exclusive Bissell feature. With 


BISSELVS 


Vacuum Sweeper 


for general cleaning and Bissell’s 
Carpet Sweeper for daily sweeping, 
you can throw away your broom 
—the dangerous dust raiser that 
has no place on the carpets of a 
well-managed modern home. 

Remember, the name of Bissell 
guarantees general mechanical 
superiority. 

Vacuum Sweeper and Cleaner 
(with and without brush) at $7.50 
to $9.00. Carpet Sweeper $2.75 to 
$5.75. Slightly higher in the West, 
South and in Canada. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Booklet on 
request. (252) 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufac- 
turers ot Carpet Sweeping Devices 
in the World 


Dept. 142, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 
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For the Children’s 
Cuts and Scratches 


Nothing is more soothing 
—nothing more healing— 
than 


_ Vaseline 


Reg. U. S Pat. Off, 


Petroleum Jelly 


TM 
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Relieves chaffiing. Indispen- 
sable for the family medicine 
chest. 


Put up in glass bottles and sanitary, 
convenient tin tubes. At drug and 
general stores everywhere. 

| Send for free booklet and set of 
“Vaseline ’’ Poster Stamps. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 
43 State Street 


New York 
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A SECRET NO LONGER 


“How can I obtain a complexion like hers, as 
fresh as the new blown velvety rose?” |“B 
using LABLACHE, the daintily perfumed, invis- 
ible yet adhering face 
powder which smoothes, 
soothes and adds 
charm to a_ skin 
already beautiful.” 
Keruse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerovs. Flesh, White. 
Ping or Cream, 50c 
2 box of druggists or 
by mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 49 


Dainty “long” dresses 
from 39c; Maternity 
Corsets $1.50; 40- piece 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
Layette $8.41. Invaluable cat- 
alog for Expectant Mothers 


t free in plain envelope. 


sen 
W. STUART CO., 57 West 39th Street, New York. 
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ie APRON. No. 

7320 — The 
front of this apron 
is in princess panel 
form, with exten- 
sion tabs at the 
shoulders. The 
sides and back are 
in one, with long 
straps from the 
waistline to the 
shoulders. There 
are also serviceable 
pockets stitched in 
at the side front 
seam. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium 
size will require 3 % 
yards of material 
36 inches in width. 
Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ NEGLIGEE GOWN. No. 
7583—A wide Puritan collar finishes the 
neck of the plain blouse of this garment. 
The negligee pattern is cut in sizes 34 
to 46 inches bust measure. Medium 
size will require 5 yards of material 
40 inches in width. Price, 10 cents. 


MATERNITY’ DRESS. 
No. 7539—This dress is made with 
shaped Empire bodice. The pattern is in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 534 yards 44-inch 
goods, % yard 22-inch contrasting 
11% yards 36-inch lining. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ 


LADIES’ APRON AND CAP. No. 
7447—This apron has a plain waist closed 
in the back and made with high neck and 
short sleeves. The pattern is in sizes 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
requires 43¢ yards 36-inch material, 14 
yard 27-inch contrasting. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ ONE-PIECE APRON. No. 
7565—This bungalow apron is remarka- 
ble for the small amount of goods which 
it requires. The apron pattern is cut in 
one size only, 36-inch bust, and requires 
3 4% yards of 36-inch material and 3 yards 
of banding. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address, 
enclcsing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


Helen Martin came to the McLain Orthopedic 
Sanitarium after being operated upon and 
wearing a plaster cast without satisfactory 
results. Her mother says: 

Helen’s foot is now straight and strong. She 
doesn’t limp, and you see by her picture how 
happy she now is—and so am I. [will always 
recommend your Institution and answer 
any letters about what you did for Helen. 

MRS. B. MARTIN, Westboro, Wisc. 
Write Mrs. Martin and ask questions. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
This private Institution is exclusively devot- 
ed to treating children and young adults 
afflicted with Club Feet, Spinal Diseases and 
Curvature, Infantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, 
Bow Legs, Wry Neck, etc. aa 
Write for our book, ‘““Deformities and Paral- 
ysis’ —also Book of References. Both free. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium \ 

998 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. \ 
TTT 
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Learn to Play the Piano 
In One Evening 


If you don’t play the piano or organ and want to 
learn, won't you let us loan you for five days 100 
pieces of the world’s sweetest music and full in- 
structions for playing? 


Example: When the 
music says *B DG” 
~ just strike the keys 
marked “BDG” You 
can’t go wrong. 


As Simple As 
- “A B Gz 


Old Style | 
Way «> 


Same Music 
Written In 


A postal card 
brings it to you 
FREE, 


Would you give a penny 
to learn to play the piano 
or organ in one evening? 
Impossible! No, not at all. 


/ others who never played 

before, played their first 

4 piece in just a few min- 

—— FAV utes. THEN WHY CAN’T YOU? 

“‘My boy, who could never play a note, sat down 

and played three pieces first night.’’—Mrs. E. Win- 
dover, Halls Bridge, Ont. 

“T never could learn anything about music until 
I got ‘Easy Form.’ I learned to play a piece and 
earry the four parts in an hour,’’ 

Amanda West, Scottsboro, Ala. 

On request we will send you thousands of simi- 
lar letters from almost every part of the world. 

Doesn’t this convince you that you can play by 
this wonderful new method? 

Any child or old person can now understand and 
play the Piano or Organ without previous knowl- 
edge. No teacher. No tedious instructions by mail. 
Simply write us a post card, saying, ‘‘Please send 
me Easy Form Music for 5 days’ free trial. If I 
don’t want to purchase it, I will return it prompt- 
ly.’”’ Be sure to answer these questions: 

How many white keys on your piano or organ? Do 
you play note music? 

We will then send you complete instructions, to- 
gether with 100 of the world’s most beautiful pieces 
of music, If you find you can play at once, send 
us $1.50 in 5 days after you receive the music, and 
$1.00 a month until $6.50 in allis paid. If you are 


not delighted with the music, mail it to us in 5 
900 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago. 
BR: MARK 


days and owe us nothing. Isn’t that fair enough? 


Address—EASY METHOD MUSIC CO., 
TRADE 


» e 
Unbeatable Exterminator 
Used All Over the World 

So Economical one box of Rough on Rats, 
according to size, will make 50 to 100 little cakes, or 
1 to 10 pounds in paste form, the greatest economy 
being in the larger sizes. 

Simply note which of your foodstuffs your | 
rats and mice and insects ate Jast night, and just stir 
well into a removed portion of it, a little of Rough > 
on Rats which, having no odor or taste, cannot be 
detected in your setting, and they naturally eat it. 

The U.S. Government bought Rough on Rats to 
clean out the Panama Canal Zone. ItNever Fails. 

Avoid ALL substitutes. 

15c, 25¢ and 50c at Drug and Country Stores. 


Write for free, 5-colored, large, comic picture. 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


Hundreds of thousands of . 


“ 


OUR DIRECT FACTORY TO HOME 
plan saves you money. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
and ship to you any piano or player 
piano you select from our catalog. 
25 YEARS GUARANTEE 
on all our pianos and player pianos. 
FREE MUSIC LESSONS 
to all who accept our offer. Write for 
handsomely illustrated piano catalog 
and full details of our selling plan. 


SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO CO. 
Established 1859. Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 
Dept. W. W. 036 Omaha. Nebraska 


Send This Coupon Today: 


ScHmMoLieR & MUELLER PIANO Co. 
Dept. W.W.036 Omaha, Nebraska, 
Send me your Piano Offer and Free Catalog. 


Name.---ees cece cece -cocccccccescveees cece cece 


Address 


BRACELET LINKONLY [2¢ 


G SILVER ROLLED 

Start a Friendship-Maid-Link-Bracelet, latest New 
ork fashion. We give one link absolutely FREE 
to each Bracelet. Your friends give or exchange 
others. What more beautiful token or sontiment 
could be expressed.Send to-day for oneor more LINKS 
(12c.each) 3 initials engraved Free state initials 
and whether ROLLED GOLD, STERLING SILVER, 
BEADED or PLAIN design wanted. With your first 
order for one or more Links we send FREE a beauti- 
ful black velvet ribbon so you can start wearing your 
Links at, once, while your Braceletis being completed. 
Friendship Jewelry Co., 83 Chambers St. Dept. 233,N.¥. 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


of fair dealing when you trade with 
any WOMAN’S WORLD advertiser 


. WE. absolutely guarantee the advertisements in 
"7 Woman’s WorLp and recommend every adver- 
_ tiser to you. If we should ever make a mistake 
and recommend an advertiser who does not treat 
you honestly and well, you can have 


_ your money back from us 


you are a subscriber for and mentioned 
Es ae s WoruLp when you wrote for or bought 
the goods. 

Any claim on this guarantee must be made to 
us within 60 days from the time the advertise- 
ment was published in Woman’s WoRLD. 


, General Manager Woman’s World. 


aa / 
¥ CTS. PAPERS A BIG ROOM 


Just bronsed sid 35c for enough beautiful four 
color beooxed? si = waa ceiling ae border to paper 
a big room. for our Free Book of over 
Paved obs ri ae att paper and see this 


Also our f 
rete AE 1916 pa- B 
pers, consisting, on lain and. rich, fil 


Reayily cm ,oatmeal, grass §) 
foes Gay, ‘silk and ‘creton i 


Sable roll of 16 yards. Finest var- 


> [panties ect 
Has at home; if it suits 
eae 
, in 50 nished titles, 22c a double roll. Com- 
sen: k| bination matched with cut-out bor- 
eee colors of paint] ders ready for hanging at lc a yard 
‘or all p purposes. Write today.}up. Wall paper for a 
to you cheaper than dealers buy at 
ey lots. See for ee ee as eat lees samples now--to- 
s see our beautiful _art_p: elously aaaw prices. 


JOHN M. SMYTH ™ose eee mose ((). °703-723 Waste 


ington Blvd. 


We will send free starch finished Linene 
collar so you can prove comfort and 
economy. Write on postal size and 
style, high or low. 

Reversible Collar Co., Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 


LEARN TO EARN 


ladies’, children’s hairdressing (incl. 
oe waving), complexion improvement, 
nlonrin etc., by home correspondence 
BM Many women, all ages, are earn: 

ing $13 to $50. weekly. Book, 100 pages, FREE. 


IZABETH KING, 74-A, Station F, New York City, 


The Heart of Orel 


Continued from page 12 


possession of her, of the welfare of her 
patient. She controlled herself with an 
effort. 
““Doesn’t she go up the side street to 
the office?” she asked. “I want tosee her.” 
“Yes. She always goes that way.” 
‘alone? Do you see 


her going?” 

Oliver was silent so long that his sister 
made another effort to free her wrist from 
the tenacious grasp of his long, thin 
white fingers. 

“What is it you’re trying to get at, 
Eve?” he asked, finally. ‘‘You’re a 
namesake of the first woman, and she 
cursed the whole world with her curi- 


osity.” 

“Tt’s not curiosity,’? said Mrs. Booth, 
between teeth that had a_ tendency 
to lock themselves on her _ speech. 
“Orel promised 
promised 7 

“T know she promised,’ repeated 


Oliver, “‘and that’s the reason I’m not 


§ 


going to let you look out of this window.” 

Then, with the cruelty of inanimate 
things, the loosely tied string came free 
from the ring, its giving way sent the 
shade up with a rattle, and Mrs. Booth 
saw straight before her the Farringdon 
motor, Blake Farringdon cap in hand 
beside it, Orel advancing to be handed 
into the tonneau, while the Balch chil- 
dren stared from the fence-top beyond. 

“Oh, my baby—my little girl!’ wailed 
the mother, dropping on her knees be- 
side Oliver’s bed. She hid her face in its 
covers, sobbing violently, careless of the 
effect of her emotion on the invalid. 
“She promised — she promised — she 
promised!’ came the wail. And then 
with sudden resolution, head erect. eyes 
flashing through the tears, ‘‘and I’ll see 
that she keeps that promise, too!”’ 

She was going on with heaven knows 
what wild words when she glanced down 
and saw that Oliver had fainted! 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Does Adoption Pay? 


Continued from page 9 


so well worth while as having some one to 
work for, some one to protect, some one 
to help. I would not give up that fifteen 
years’ experience of the most real things 
of life for a million. I am too old to try 
the experiment again, but if I were not 
over forty I would adopt another child. 
And nobody could possibly have had a 
more serious problem in an adopted child 
than I. 

Could not? I am wrong. If the child 
had turned out unloving, immoral, or 
unmoral, vicious in any way, or inclined 
to go to the bad in spite of all I could do, 
it would have been far worse. But I felt, 
and still feel, that even a child with 
heredity shortcomings and serious faults, 
can be so trained to live over and above 
them—that if these things cannot be 
eradicated they can be controlled. That 
is, if the faults themselves could not be 
entirely removed, the child can be so 
persistently led to govern itself, to live a 
high pure life, to form a taste for high 
standards, that these habits will be its 
protection in after hfe and save it from 
the worst pitfalls. 

“T am not naturally a good girl,”’ said 
mine one day in a temper-fit, “I’m only 
a reflection of you. I’m only acting out 
what you have taught me; not what is 
really in me, myself.””. From which it 
will be seen that she had a mind and was 
accustomed to use it. 

When I got my breath again, which I 
had lost in pure astonishment at her 
speech, I retorted that I was and she 
should be very thankful if we had suc- 
ceeded in imposing over her natural self 
the semblance of a good girl; and that all 
I asked of her was that she would go on 
living as I had tried to teach her. Which, 
apparently, she finally decided to do. 

But it was glorious work forme. Any 
woman who is lonely and self-centered 
and miserable, whether she is rich or 
poor, will do well to take it up, just for 
her own sake. 


NE TIME a rich woman came to me 

and said “I am so interested in what 

you are doing. I want to take a little 
child myself. Would you advise it?” 

Of course I would and did. But when 
she came to count the cost and more par- 
ticularly, to advise with her husband, 
she gave it up. In the years which have 
since brought her so much of sickness and 
sorrow I often wonder if she didn’t wish 
she had taken the little girl who could 
and would be a real comfort and a real 
object in life. For that’s what most of 
us need—an object in life. It isn’t 
enough to have an ambition or a cause. 
We need an object for the mind to work 
problems over and the heart to pour out 
affection upon. Mothers of families will 
agree to this. Single women who have 
got past middle age know it. But our 
young, college-bred young women are 
still superior to that knowledge. They 
cannot know, and many motherless, 
lonely married women won't see, that it 
is not “love”? we all want so much as 
“loving,” and to this add ‘“‘serving.’’ 
Those two bring happiness and a content- 


ment. And if you are childless and 
have a heart, even an aching one, take 
some needy little child by the hand, just 
as Jesus did and see what lessons you can 
draw from that experiment. 

“But you had some hard experiences. 
I could never undertake to train a child 
who would act as yours did. I wouldn’t 
have the patience,’ was sometimes said 
to me. 

Then cultivate patience. It’s the very 
thing you need. And if you adopt a child 
and make a serious business of training it 
properly, you'll be surprised some day to 
discover how many things you are learn- 
ing your own self: how much patience 
you needed, how much of selfishness you 
had stored up, how much your heart 
ached for love, how much you had need 
for loving service to others. I am sorry 
for the woman who has never brought up 
a child. 


Bur IT is not all struggle and battle 
for the right. Most of the way it is 
loving companionship. I say again, I 
wouldn’t give those fifteen years out of 
my life for anything. And although the 
last one of them was clouded by a mis- 
understanding planted and engendered 
by a third party, to whom neither of 
us had any right to listen for one 
moment, I can truly say they were the 
happiest and the best years of my life— 
even if I did have to add to the prob- 
lem of being the mother, that of being 
father and provider and all in all as to 
ways and means. But this, too, was the 
field for a good fight and I did not lose out. 
It can be done. Don’t be afraid to 
take up the burden for financial reasons. 
The Lord always looks out for His own: 
and little children are His very own. 

Some things I am very glad to recall. 
Among them are these: I did not at- 
tempt to make a drudge of her; I brought 
her up to be a fit companion for myself, 
and I am an educated woman with a 
fairly good mind fo be fed. I say this 
because I have known women to take 
children for the expressed purpose of 
having them do their housework and 
saving the expense of a maid. 

Another thing I am glad of is that I 
let her call me ‘‘Mother”’ instead of 
“Aunty.” I tried the latter out of 
deference to the conventions. But, of 
course, she knew I was no more “Aunty” 
than I was ‘Mother,’ and after a few 
weeks, when she burst out crying one 
day with “Oh! If you only knew how I 
wanted a Mamma, you’d be one!” I 
gave in. It was nobody’s business, 
anyway, and innocence is never afraid, 
is it? 

When I took her first, I was constantly 
before the public—no matter in what 
way. So, when one friend said, ‘“‘ Aren’t 
you afraid of the scandal it will cause? 
You know what people will say.” I 
looked at her a moment—and compre- 
hended her meaning. 

Some of them did say it, of course. 
The people of the city where I had lived 
so long, knew better, I think; but out in 

Continued on page 42 
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BRINGS 
BEAUTY 


while you sleep 


From New York City to the smallest towns, 
women are writing us how Pompeian Night 
Cream (when used nightly) soothes, softens and 
beautifies red, chapped faces and hands. 


Winds, cold weather or approaching age 
dry up the protective oils of the skin. Thus 
beauty and comfort are stolen from the face 
and hands. But Pompeian Night Cream re- 
plenishes the skin, soothes and beautifies 
while you sleep. For kiddies’ cracked hands, too. 


Of course you use some toilet cream. Every 
lady does. But why not use a cream with a 
national reputation? It is astonishing how 
some women will use any cream with no repu- 
tation when for only 25c they can get a tube of 
Pompeian Night Cream, made by the experi- 
enced makers of Pompeian Massage Cream. 

We experimented 7 years before 
we offered Pompeian Night Cream 
forsale. In one year it has won en- 
thusiastic users in nearly every city 
and town in the country. 

So smooth, so white and so exqui- 
sitely fragrant! Not too dry; not 
too oily. Just right. Use at any 
time, but get the habit of nightly use. 
At Lhe stores; tubes 25c, jars 35c & T5c. . 

iH and booklet, ‘‘How to Get 
Trial Jar Real Beauty Sleep,'’ sent 
for 4 cents in stamps. 


DANDRUFF Don't wait until too 


late. Use Pompeian HAIR Massage. It 
removes dandruff, stops scalp itching, saves 
the hair, and makes it healthy and beauti- 
ful. A clear, amber liquid. Can’t discolor 
the hair. Not oily. Delightful to use. At 
the stores, 25c, 50c and $1 per bottle. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 154 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


causes loss of hair. 
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CCCs 


WRITE FOR IT 


TODAY. A 
POSTAL WILL 
DO. Ask 
for Catalog 
No. 91W. © 
It’s FREE! 


No. 633. This }; 
percale dressis ;- 

a stylish one- 
piece model (> 
with good fit- ¥o= 
ting full blouse.) 
Shoulder and 
tailored belt pip- 
edin white percale. 
Three-quarter sleeves, 
roll collar and pointed 
cuffs of white percale, 
button trimmed. } 
Fastens in front . 
part way downskirt # 
with pearl buttons. 
Fashionable patch 
pockets on skirt. 


1 Wide bias fold 


around “bottom 
piped in white. 
Blue or tan on- 


We Guarantee® 
to Please You /. 
or Refund ; 


| Your Money 


40 


/ Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 


we will mail one packet 

For 25c each of the following 

| Fordhook Vegetables: 

BURPEE’S GOLDEN BANTAM 

SWEET CORN,the earliest and best 

firstearly; BURPEE’S BLACK-RED 

BALL BEET, deeply colored flesh 

and fine sweet flavor; BURPEE’S 

F EARLIEST WAYAHEAD LETTUCE, 

7 #; the earliest butterhead variety; 

Y CHALK’S EARLY JEWEL TOMATO, 

7 carliest first class tomato in the family 

Y garden; BURPEE - IMPROVED BUSH 

LIMA BEAN, pods are enormous and well 

filled with delicious beans. 25c buys all the 

above. Five collections for $1.00, mailed to 

different addresses ifordered. AS A COMPLIMENT 

TO THE LADIES we include with each collection a 

regular 10c packet of our Fordhook Favorite Asters. 
Burpee’s Annual for 1916 

The Fortieth Anniversary Edition,is brighterand 


better than ever before. It is mailed free. Write 
for ittoday and kindly mention this publication. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


famous 


Generous packets of tested seeds from regular stock. 
Over 700,000 of these mammoth collections sold. 
We make this surprising offer to get you to try our 
quality seeds and see our low prices. 


Beet, Perfected Red Turnip Radish, White Icicle 
Cabbage, Winter Header Tomato, Earliest in World 
Carrot, Perfected Half Long Turnip, World's Fair ; 
Celery, Winter Giant Flower Seeds, 500 sorts, mix 
Cucumber, Family Favorite Summer Crookneck Squash 
Lettuce, Bell's Prize Head Giant Thick Leaf Spinach 
Musk Melon, Luscious Gem Cress or Peppergrass 
Watermelon, Bell’s Early Mammoth Sunflower 
Onion, Prizetaker Elite Dwarf Nasturtiums 
Parsnip, White Sugar Triple Curled Parsley 


Also ‘‘ REXFORD ’’ FLOWERS 

Collection of 15 Best Annuals 1 Oc 
Asters Cosmos Marigold 
Sweet Peas Poppy Mignonette 
Petunias Eschscholtzia Convolvulus £ 
Nasturtiums Dianthus Pinks Phlox Drummondii 
Balsams Amaranthus Antirrhinum 
The above 15 choice varieties, with 8-page booklet, written 
expressly for us by Eben E. Rexford, giving complete dire 
tions for growing, for 10 cents, 10-cent coupon and catalog 
free with this collection. Send 10 cents for either or 20 cents 
and get both collections. 


J. 3. BELL SEED COMPANY, Beposit, N. Y. 


SEEDS 
FREE 


1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixed 
1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 
1 Pkt. Sum.Cypress, Burn’g Bush 
1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Double 
1 Pkt. Snapdragon, Giant Fl'd 
1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Sweet 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Always Blooms 
1 Pkt. Mignonette, Old Favorite 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, All Colors 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Free Flowering 
Send 10c to pay packing, postage, 
etc., and we will mail these 10 pkts. 
selected seeds with full instrue- 
Hones ina Sosy envelo e 
whic yes you 
Liner eeep detd $4) BF) © 
= Our Great SR&c'4t, CATALOGUE 
R 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 706, Springfield, Ohio 


SEEDS GRAND TRIAL OFFER 
$2.50 Worth to Test only i0cts. § 
EXESEXCCEDULEPEREEERSIESETS 
We will mail the following 25 Packets choicest 
Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for loc. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 
BEET, Crosby’s Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort. 
CABBACE, Lightning Express, early, sure header. 
CABBACE, Danish Ball-head, best, solidest winter. 
CARROT, Perfect, Half-long, best table sort, 
CELERY, Seif-blanching, best, crispest. 
CUCUMBER, Family Favorite, fine for family use. 
LETTUCE, May King, tender, popular heads. 
MUSKMELON, Rocky Ford, best garden melon. 
WATERMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 lbs., 1000 bus. per acre, 
PARSLEY, Triplo Curied, best, most ornamental, 
PARSNIP, Improved Cuernsey, smooth, sweet, 
PEPPER, Crimson King, early, large, sure. 
RADISH, White Icicle, best, early, long, tender, 
TOMATO, Earliana, best, extra early, smooth, 
TURNIP, Sweet German, large, sweet, keeps. 
ASTERS, Show mixed. PANSY, Ciant mixed. 
ALYSSUM, Little Gem. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts, 
COSMOS, Early Ciant. POPPIES, Showy Sorts, § 
KOCHIA, Grand foliage, ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 
MICNONETTE, Sweet. Catalog and 10c check free. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 
(> 20 packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet Peas, 10 cts. 


26 Roses 29° 


Including & genuine plant of the wonderful 
® new silver pink climber, Dr. W-. Van Fleet. 
’ The other five are: Ball of Snow, pure 
white; Yellow Cochet, light lemon; Pink M, 
Cochet, very fine; Beau Carmine, rich red; 
White Soupert, tinged pink, The six, all 
strong plants on own roots, postpaid for 26 
cents. They will all bloom this summer. 


] Sananle Pkts. 


of Flower 


6 Chrysanthemums, , , .25c 

Try Some | 6 Bedding Salvias. °/26e 

hg nest Carnations... .25¢ 
i of These |§ Ferns, all different. || 25¢ 


The 6 Collections, 30 fine Plants In all, for only $1.00 


We pay all charges. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
Our 1916 Catalogue FREETO ALL, Write fora copy to-day, 


FAIRVIEW FLORAL COMPANY, Bozs01 Springfield, Ohio 


| 


The Work in the Garden 


2. Subduing the Insect Pests 


Owing to the wide variations in climate, articles timely in some 
sections are early in others. J advise subscribers to keep all 
copies of the magazine for use at the proper time.—Editor. 


EK ALL start out bravely in the a 
spring with our gardens, plant 
them, enjoy the pleasure of seeing 


the plants come up, 
comes a host of insect pests to mar their 


beauty. 


In this, as in many other things, to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. 
pests are not such a terrible thing to the 
understand 


woman who 
their attacks. 


The most approved means of control- 


colony of 


ing a bud. 


and then—along 


these slugs 
the under sides of all the leaves surround- 
If you will commence as soon 
as the first buds set, to spray your rose 


bushes on the under side of the foliage 


can denude 


with a solution made by adding two table- 


Insect 


how to cure not be troubled. 


spoons of white hellebore to a gallon of 
water, and do it every ten days until the 
hardy roses are done blooming, you will 
Keep in mind that 


these insects are voracious feeders, and 


ling insects consists in the use of poison- 


ous mixtures in 
form. 


or stems. 
the plants and do 


nol take up poison 
sprayed on foli- 


age. If they chew 
the foliage or 


stems, we can kill 
them by applying 
to the foliage a 
poison which 
when eaten will 
kill them; hence 
we have the two 
kinds of poison, 
contact and in- 
ternal. The con- 
lacl poisons are 
also of two kinds 
—those which kill 
by corroding or 


ealing into their 
bodies, and _ the 


powders that kill 


by filling up the 
breathing pores, 
which in most 


hard-bodied 
insects, with 
which we have to 
deal, are located 
on the surface of 
the body. 


One very de- 


structive insect is most effectually kept 
in check without poison of any kind, by 
those who have the use of garden hose, 
especially if there is a strong water pres- 
the red spider, perhaps the most 
insidious of all garden insects. 

the 
Spray the vines or plants wilh a 
fine spray of water, under high pressure, 
and you will keep them away. 
they get a start their colonies increase in 


sure 


Prevention is 
spider, 


size with incredible rapidity. 
warning is the browning of the edges of 
the whole plant is 
likely to turn brown, and wilt down and 
A spray of a solution of two ounces 


the leaves. Then 


die. 


liquid or dry-powder 
Insects destroy plants by sucking 
oul their juices, or by cating the foliage 
If they suck the juices of the 
plants we must kill them by contact, as 
they sink their beaks into the tissues of 


HE 


THE BEST MEANS OF CONTROLLING INSECTS 
1S BY USING POISON IN LIQUID 
OR DRY-POWDER FORM 


blooms. 


has been put. 


best cure for red 


down. 
If once Ue. 


The first of kerosene-water. 


of oil-of-lemon to a gallon of water, will 


kill them, if you have no hose to use. but 
the 
their attacking the plants, as 


its application to 
prevent 


they are sucking insects. 
can be checked by smoking or by tobac- 


co fumigation. 


Aphis the Trouble Maker 


ERIAPS the insect most familiar is 
the aphis, which afflicts more vari- 
elies of plants than any one insect we 
Some are green, others red or dark 
The last one we see is the black 
one which comes late in the fall and in- 
chrysanthemum. In 
young stage of life they can be killed by 
any of the contact poisons, such as a suds 
made from whale-oil-soap or kerosene. 
A hose spray under high pressure will 
keep them off the plants and destroy 
them, but be sure the plants will with- 
pressure. 
grown, geraniums, rose bushes, young 
swecl 
safely be sprayed with a strong pressure. 
Tlouse plants may be fumigated by the 
smoke of a strong cigar, or set the plants 
under a tight box while tobacco stems are 
Aphis can also be de- 
stroyed by powdered white hellebore. 
It is worth while to prevent the at- 
rose-slug. 


have. 
brown, 


fests the 


sland the hose 


apple trees, and 


burned in a pan. 


tacks of the 


foliage will not 


Indoors they 


by a contact 


a leaf once attacked is ruined. 
The Rose Pirates 


rose-leaf hopper has greenish- 


yellow body and transparent wings. 
As it is a sucking insect it must be de- 
slroyed 


poison. These 
insects feed on the 
under sides of the 
leaves, so the foli- 
age must be wet 
on the under side, 
and dusted with 
pyrethrum, or to- 
bacco dust, or 
sprayed with ker- 
osene emulsion. 
As they are easily 
disturbed, do not 
touch the bushes 
before dusting or 
spraying them. 
Having brought 
the foliage of the 


rose bushes to 
perfection, and 
the buds to the 


opening point 
there still is an- 
other insect pest 
to reckon with— 
the rose bug, 
which eats down 
into the heart of 
the rose blooms. 
There is no rem- 
edy for these in- 
sects except hand- 
picking; anything 


else would destroy the beauty of the 
They are not very easily dis- 
turbed, and can be shaken into a pan of 
water, into which an ounce of kerosene 
Do it early in the morning. 

Doubtless you have gone into your 
rose garden in the early portion of the 
day and found ends of stems hanging 
This is the work of the rose bee- 
The best thing is to watch for his 
appearance, and shake him into the pan 
If your garden is in- 
fested with this beetle this summer, look 
over the bushes in November and you 
will catch most of what will be the start 
of next season’s crop of them congregated. 


The Mealy Bug and Cutworm 


NE OF the most distressing things to 
the housewife is to find her house- 
plants infested with the ‘‘mealy bug.” 
This does its worst work on the coleus, 


fern and palm, but will attack other 


plants. 


their 


Asters, well 


pea vines can 


and 
In one night 


Go over the palm with a stiff 
brush; this will kill the bugs as their bod- 
ies are very soft, but most other plants 
will not stand brushing. 
whale-oil-soap, or kerosene emulsion, or 
the oil-of-lemon solution before given. 

But probably the worst offender in the 
garden is the cutworm. 
his visits if there be any sod close to where 
young plants have been set out, or if 
there was grass growing in the garden 
bed or border last season. 
young plants have been set out, make a 
mash of one quart of bran, to which add 
one-half teaspoon of Paris green, and 
enough water to make a soft mash. 
this into small heaps along the rows, al- 
ternating a little about the base of each. 
In case a plant is cut off, look within a 
foot of the plant, under a small clod, 
and you will find the worm. Tobacco dust, 
kerosene emulsion, whale-oil-soap, pyr- 
ethrum, white hellebore and oil-of-lemon 
‘an be had from any seedsman or florist, 
most druggists, 
form, ready to be diluted for use. 


For such use 


You can expect 


After the 


Put 


in concentrated 


Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer, 


PRIZE COLLECTION cera ad 
————— 5 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; 
Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 
7 See og i Gules 8 best varieties, 
WO) ic, 10 r i Bul 

25c—65 varieties in a < worth $ 00. ae 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and re- 
ceive this valuable collection of seeds 
postpaid, together with my big in- 
structive, beautiful Seed and Plant [/ 
Book, tells all about Buckbee’s 
“Full of Life’ Seeds, Plants, ete. 


HW.BuckBEE ~ 


Rockford Seed Farms e333 
Farm 62 Rockford, Il. 


SALESMEN 
We want a good man in your 


WANTED} 
town, Wehave the best money- 


maker on themarket. Anew and dife A 
ferent plan. If you wanttheslickest Vo = 
outfit that leaves Chicago, write gOS 

today for our new proposition. 


A Most Liberal Offer 
< Nothing to equal it. We 
“5. start you with a complete 


money-making outfit 

that lands the orders } 
every time—Only one WU 
agent in each town — Exe Otte 


DOUBLE-PAY PLAN 


We teach you the busi- 
ness, help you land 


Not one penny need- 
/ pron free. Pe 
spare time is all we want. Write 
/ today. This offer is for wide-awake 
/bustlers only. 


eee’: inp) 
SPENCER MEAD CO., Dept. 372, CHICAGO 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“IT hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 


gruo the MORLEY 


PHONE. ve a pair in 
my ears now, but they are invis- 
ible. I would not know 1 had 
them in myself, only that I hear 
all right. 

“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 

glasses are tothe eyes, 
Invisible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it.’’ Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


Five for 10cts. 


The Wonder of the Werld 


weeks from the time the seed was 
planted. It may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to be so. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer, and when 3 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 

: each bush. Will grow in the house 
in the winter as well as in the ground in summer. 
Roses All The Year Around. Package of seed 
with our guarantee. by mail, only Ten Cents. 
Japan Seed Co., Box 200, South Norwalk, Conn. 


“Fairies in Roseland” 


a beautiful view in colors for fram- 
ing and coupon good for 25c on first 
$1 order from our free 1916 Rose and 
Floral Guide, for only 6c, the cost 
of packing and mailing. This 98- 
page Guide 6ffers nearly 400 of the 
world’s best roses and other flowers, 
14 in natural colors. All Roses guars 
anteed to bloom. Send 6c today. 


Thef“ONARD EST GROVE 
CoNARD Wren 49, Pa 
Rose specialists. 50 years’ experience 


Free for Testing 

A pair of mated EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY VLANTS FREE if 
t as to your success with 
bear loads of big, red, 


‘ou will re) 
em, Will 
: berries from June to November. We 
? have counted 480 berries, blossoms 
{ a pads on a single plant. A ontat 
will bring the plants, also enongh se 
of the new CEREAL FETERITA to 
plant a rod square of. nnd. Alsoa 
pkt. of perennial ORIENTAL POPPY 
seed. Send 10 cts for mailing expense 
or not, as you please. Write today 
and get acquainted wi 
THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 718, Osage, lowa. 


Mie) 21 Plants $1.20, postpaid. Roses, Be- 
f)gonias, Oranges, etc. An elegant 
array for home and garden. 
10 pkgs. beautiful flower seed, 25c. 
ee 10pkgs.rarest vegetable novelties,5 
R@- 35 pkgs. earliest vegetables, 
a complete garden, $1.00. Send 4c 
postage for big 184-page catalog. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box D, La Crosse, Wis. 


INGEE ROSES 


are always grown on their own roots. 65 years’ ex- 
perience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed: 
Dingee “Guide to Rose Culture.” De- 
scribes over 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers 
and how to grow them. It's free. Send today. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 364, WEST GROVE, PA. 


Free Bar- 
ain 
Bulletins 
on reques, 


“Orden by 
. 8-6 


fer ever made, 


On Credit! 


ee to pay. 
our credit 
good with us, 


Resto Sor 


Bee he 
Watch 
Free 


Handsamely . engraved 
aranteed for one year. 
also. Both free., if 
write today for outfit. 


watch 
Fob 
you 


Write Today lpletea 
Send only $1.00 and size of Ghatiaiee 
suit, shoes and cap. Order by in back of 


case. 


No. $-6. Do this at once. 


Elmer Richards Co. }7"3sac32 Chicago | 


For the Poultry Raiser 


An Expert Tells of 
Simple Methods of Treating Poultry Diséases 


HE WELL- 
bred, healthy, 
fowl, kept under 
proper and favorable 
conditions, is not nat- 
urally inclined to dis- 
ease. But to secure 
such a desired condi- 
tion we must look back 
—in other words, we 
must date back to the 
grandparent stock in 
building up a sound, 
healthy strain of fowls, 
which do not show a 
semblance of heredi- 
tary disease, and con- 
tinue to discard deli- 
cate specimens. 
Such a condition is 


Poultry Notes 


drinking water until 
the whole becomes 
pink or light wine 
color. Prepare this 
fresh each day in clean 
vessels, and allow no 
other drinking water 
for ten days. If roup 
has become well ad- 
vanced before starting 
this treatment, put 
some water in a can or 
cup and make-a head 
wash by adding enough 
of the above solution 
to color the water pur- 
ple; in this immerse 
the head of each fowl 
once a day. Fresh 
wash should be made 


al 


ONE MAN AND THIS 
MACHINE BARN 
» $5 010500 


DAILY PROFIT 


Nota dream 
—but a reality. 


sf 


nota myth 
If you 


are honest—earnest, and 
anxious to gro in business 
for yourself, IT will 
help you. Ihave helped lots ofmen to make from $500.00 
to $1500.00 per month. It's an honorable business—can he 
started most anywhere, in any town of over 500 population 
A GOOD BUSINESS PROPOSITION 
———— 
You want a business of your own. Go into the Popcorn 
Crixpette business and make $2000.00 to $7000,00 a year. 
All you need is a machine, a 
few dollars and a good location. 
You can learn to make Crispettes 
inadayv. They sell everywhere 


for a nickel a package. You | 


make almost four cen!s profit. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK | 


It tells the whole story—how and where to start, 
how to succeed, gives experiences 
of others, etc. It's worth read- ££ 
ing. even if you don’t start. lt ¢ 
you're looking for a good thing £& 
and easy money, write today 
for FREE BOOK. 

Eakin made $1500.00 in 
one month with a Long 
Crispette Machine, in a 


HHO ORM NNNRUNRNEA 

W. Z. LONG CO. 
1140 High St., Springfield, 0. 
Ww ithout any obligation 
at all, please send me 
free, your book, ‘Dollars 
and ‘Sense in the Crispette 


W. Z. LONG CO. 


1140 High St. 
Springheld, Ohio é 


FENCES 


a oO window. You a 
. not always possible, TWwebrdler aseastesnalls each day from the Sen dqupheteacoel, orf Business.” 
F 7 ells why chicks die but the idea may be from six to twelve weeks, solution. Cree Ue & 


ranging from one and one- 
fourth to three pounds 
The smaller broilers sell at 
a higher price per pound. 
As a rule, it is more profit- 
able to sell the broilers as 
soon as large enough to 
meet the demand than to 
keep them for greater 
weight, as the price is 
greatly reduced per pound 


carried out as to. the 
future. 

Treating fowls sep- 
arately is not the most 
pleasant task, neither 
is it necessary in most 
cases, if care is taken 
to give prompt atten- 


The simplest meth- 
od of avoiding diseases 
of poultry is to have 
houses that are well 
ventilated, but where 
direct drafts upon the 
fowls are avoided. Pro- 
vide clean water and 


E. J. Reefer, the my expert of 3013 Reefer Bldg., 
_ Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable book 
entitled, “‘ White Plartinealisnd) Glow to. Cure i" “This 

% book contains scientific facts on white diarrhoea and tells 
hea Sith prepare a simple home solution that cures this terrible 
oaeese 2) ver night and actually raises 98 per cent of every hatch. 

é All poultry raisers should certainly write Mr. Reefer for one of 

these valuable FREE books. 


4 
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farm and poultry fences. All kinds. Finest grades, At 


i tion to colds, by sim- Soar eEoiiat vedbandi goodfood. Wet, damp manufacturers’ prices, direct to 
Thousands aki thi ith a 3 g ls Increased, and in = > P 
Bae neem eras ply treating the entire most instances the extra and unclean houses é Pasta SN 2 you. Writefor Catalog. 
Pupiprade Poultty—Ail lecding eatiociess flock by the following foodwill be sawed. and surroundings iit in WARD MFC. Co. 
Write for FREE catalog and facts. Book- thod. which To tell the cockerels from ] d dis faresiel|l|[iaect 158 Ohio St., Decatur, Ind. 
et **How to Raise 48 out of 50 Chicks,’’ 100. metnod, which cannot th Ilet fehiclk iver ITe€e ease. In is 
5. ; harm the fowls which ee Shae treating disease, the : 
few weeks old, the cockerels : : Nsease, 
MONEY IN POULTRY Start small. may not need treat- will usually be larger, have | first thing is to remove 
UL TRY Bice ment, but may prevent || erase combs and the tat |] the cause 
AND SQUABS heathy fowls, Save your colds or disease which There is no way of celting A perfectly healthy 
, ee Seto bot layers: Slane for bouose: FREE: isk pape ea eee Sem gee eee feared Baby Grand All- Stee Incubator 
Crescent Poultry Farms, Box 14, Des Moines, lowa y deveiop in the flock. shape of the eggs is no indi- or, 1s not any more rey cong ainics ie reed 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry; 70 breeds illustrated and de- 
scribed, many in color. Perfect poultry guide--- 
all facts. Low priceson stock and hatching eggs. 
Incubators and brooders. 23 years in business. 
You need this book. Send 10c for it--today. 

B. H. GREIDER, Box 1, Rheems, Pa, 


ILLER’S “Poultry” GUIDE 
Beds. Sse been ares 
| be of Fae DE 

ties and Best Layers—se: 


ie 
EGGS & POULTRY for Haein 


oa J.W. MILLER CO., Box iq Rockford, Il 


Latest Boo Profitable Poultry. Finest 


published; 144 pages 210 pictures 
and beautiful color plates, Tells how to succeed with 
poultry, describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 pure- 
bred varieties. Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incu- 
bators, sprouters, etc. This great book only 5 cents. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 23, Clarinda, Iowa 
e e a 

57 Varieties ghickens, Ducks: 

Prize-winning. pure-bred. hardy, northern 

raised. Desks, eggs and incubators; low 

prices. Most successful farm; 18th year. 


Large fine catalog free. Send today. 
Larkin & Herzberg, Box 88, Mankato, Minn. 


6 0 B R E E D Valuable Poultry Book 


Free—New 100-page 
22nd Annual Edition. Fine pure bred chickens, 
¥ ducks, geese and turkeys— Northern raised, 
hardy, beautiful. Fowls, Eggs and Incubators, 
low prices. America’s greatest poultry farm, 


Write today for Free Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 868, Mankato, Minn. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK FREE 


POULTRY AND SQUABS FOR PROFIT. An encyclo- 
pedia of ormation. Written by a man who 

Leading varieties of poultry and pigeons in 
natural colors. Low prices on fowls and eggs. 


Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box 3, Clinton, lowe 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 


BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1916 


Has 200 pages; with many colored plates of fowls 
true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, poultry 
Appar etc. Price 15c._ Money back if not satisfied. 

. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 927, FREEPORT, ILL. 


MONEY - MAKING POULTRY 


Our new book for 1916 tells about our leading 


varieties of landand water fowls, also incuba- 
tors, brooders and squabs. High quality at 
low prices. 31st year. 96 page catalog FREE’ 
Hi. M. Jones Co., Box 64, Des Moines, Ia. 


The Radio- Round Incubator 


A Favorite with Women S2ves time, work 
Ss AN Oil; is clean and 


good looking. Round like a hen’s nest—no cold 
corners. New Radio Vaporizing Moisture Attach- 
ment. Hatches on 1 gal, oil. Write for free book No. 52 


Radio-Reund Incubator Co., Drawer 23, Wayne, Neb. 


$725 Mankato Incubator 


Redwood. Triple walls, asbestos 

lined. Heavy copper tank. Safety 

Everything complete. Get book of 
wonderful incnbator and brooder prices. 
MANKATO INCUBATOR CO., Box 779, Mankato, Minn. 


“ WORK? If you do, or 
want to,we have an offer 
to make for your ser- 

, vices if we’re not repre- 
sented in your territory. 


Write and find out. No investment. Pleasant, digni- 
fied, profitable. Dept. E, National Dress Goods Co. New York 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


oo Home. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced pupils. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 35 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 


| 
ber 


For colds, roup, 
diphtheria or any 
throat or head trouble, 
caused from colds or 
from contamination 
with other fowls af- 
fected with above dis- 
eases, the entire flock 
may be treated at 
night when the fowls 
are on the roost, with- 
out handling a single 
fowl, by the use of a 
vapor made from equal 
parts of gum camphor 
and carbonate of am- 
monia. Use an ordi- 
nary vaporizer or one 
can be made by using 
an ordinary lamp, a 
metal chimney being 
preferable, such as are 
used on incubators or 
brooders, and elevat- 
ing a seamless pan or 
box about one inch 
above the top of lamp 
chimney. If this meth- 
od is not possible a 
small oil stove or alcohol lamp may be 
used. Place the equal parts of gum 
camphor and carbonate of ammonia in 
the pan, light the lamp and place in the 
roosting house when the fowls are at 
roost. Close doors and windows and al- 
low it to burn until the fowls show an 
inclination to get down from the roost. 
For colds, repeat three nights in succes- 
sion. For developed throat and head 
diseases, continue the treatment for ten 
nights. 

When fowls have developed roup or 
diphtheria, they should be separated 
from the flock and treated in a separate 
house from those not apparently affected. 
Diseased fowls contaminate the drinking 
water. 


cation of sex. 


eight chicks, 


time. 


stance, 
introduced 


fresh eggs. 


More to Be Done 


EN MINUTES’ time each night will 

treat an entire flock. I have used this 
treatment with excellent results on a 
poultry ranch with 2,000 hens and have 
followed it for thirty years. I have taken 
a roupy fowl that had dwindled to less 
than one pound and restored it to health 
by this method, which to many may 
seem too simple to be effective. 

As a further preventive and reme- 
dy, to be used in connection with 
the above: Dissolve a tablespoon of 
permanganate of potash in a pint bottle 
of water. To this solution add clean 


A fair number of chicks 
hatched from a setting of 
fifteen eggs under a hen is 
sometimes 
more or less. 
upon the eggs and hen, but 
the general average of all 
eggs set under hens is about 
a fifty-per-cent hatch. 


The best results cannot 
be had by putting eggs in 
the same egg chamber of an 
incubator at different times 
as when filling it at one 
The fresh eggs de- 
range the temperature of 
the egg chamber. 
if fresh eggs are 
into the same 
chamber as eggs placed in 
ten days before, if the ther- 
mometer touches the fresh 
eggs it will indicate a tem- 
perature probably six to ten 
degrees lower than 
placed upon the firsteggs. It 
requires less manufactured 
heat to keep eggs which 
have been in the incubator 
ten days at the desired tem- 
perature than 
Do not do it. 


hable to disease than 
man, but when sani- 
tary rules are neg- 
lected or either is asso- 
ciated with disease, 
both are liable to con- 
tract it. 


It depends 


Special Treatment 


FoR ALL diseases, 
use granulated 
charcoal; in moistened 
or baked food, use 
ground charcoal. 

For Diarrhoea, add 
6 drops of spirits of 
camphor to one gallon 
of clean drinking water. 

For Chicken Pox or 
sore head, anoint the 
affected parts with 
carbolated vaseline. 
In moistened or baked 
food, add 1 tablespoon 
of powdered sulphur, 
well mixed, to one 
quart of ground food. 

Droopy Chicks: Ex- 
amine for head or body lice. Remove by 
use of insect powder and apply carbolated 
vaseline to top of head and throat. 

For Sealy Legs, anoint well with mix- 
ture of equal parts of powdered sulphur 
and lard or grease daily and wash legs. 

Gapes in young chicks: Take a 
feather and strip it to 1 inch of tip. Dip 
in turpentine, and swab the throat. 

Bumble Foot is a form of bruise usu- 
ally caused by fowls jumping from a high 
roost upon hard floors or large pebbles or 
by very narrow perches. Paint the foot 
with tincture of iodine. Should an ab- 
scess form, open it with sharp knife. 
Wash with warm water, and bandage. 

Crop Bound. In mild cases, give a 
tablespoon of olive or sweet oil, then 
knead the crop carefully, forcing the con- 
tents out of the mouth. Hold head 
downward. If crop is hard and dis- 
tended, make an incision in the crop, 
first forcing the crop a little to one side 
before cutting the outer skin in order 
that the outer skin will overlap the inner 
incision. Cut at the upper part of crop 
about 1% inches long; the cut should be 
diagonal and not straight up and down or 
crosswise. Remove the contents of crop, 
clean the crop with warm water, and 
feed lightly upon soft food for five or 
six days. If carefully done, it will not be 
necessary to sew it up, simply sprinkle 
powdered resin on the cut. 


For in- 


when 


it does the 


funded. 50-egg capacity. Sent, 
Pecharges paid by parcel 

post or express, with full 
directions, on receipt of 
price. Write today. Reliable 


incubator & Brooder Co., 
Box B-90 Quincy, fl. 


Prize winning hatches--Sure results--Healthy chicks--Best 
Construction--California Redwood--Copper Hot Water Heat- 
er--Safety Lamp-- Tester -- Thermometer -- Self-Regulating, 
etc. Frt. paid E. of Rockies. With Brooder $9.85. Hundreds 
of Dead Air Cells. Big new offer this year--write. 


PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR C0., BOX 120 RACINE, WIS. 


& Asure income,pleasant work, GetJohnson’s 
Book—the AB C of poultry ace tells all, 


“JLong trial, small price, big 
hatches in any weather. 
Write for free book today. 


== MONEY FOR MOTHER 


and for the boys and girls, too. 
5 Raise chickens with this money- 
ence | making incubator, the marvelous 


SURE HATCH 


Yes, Ladies! you can make the extra money you want. 
Easy and sure. We show you how. Write today for 
our Free Big Book. Just send your name and address. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., Box 34, _ FREMONT, NEB. 


Freight 


8 proofs, particu- j/ Prepaid. 1, 
ea low prices—money- |] 2 or 3 Months* 
back guaranty—also my Home Test 


$1300.00 Goid Offers — g= 
all come with my big illus- § 
trated Free Book**Hatching in 
Facts,’”’ in colors. Write Bm eine 
me today. Jim Rohan, Pres. & der: 

Belle City Incubator Co., Box] 36, Racine. Wis- 


140 Egg Incubator and 140 
Chick Brroder both for = 
Made of California Redwood, covered i 
with asbestos and galvanized iron, cop- a 
per tanks,double walls, oe qragulstine, 

complete, ready to use. 


Money pack 1: not U.K. Neer Catalog treo. paid east: 
Ironclad Incubator Co., Box 19, R Wis. of Rockies ip {1} 
Poultry Book FREE === 


“The Profits in Ponltry Keeping,’’ 172 pages. 
Describes our popolar - priced 
3 stvles, 8 sizes. 20 -venrs leadership Write today 


Cyphers Incubator (o,, Dept. 158, Buffalo,N.Y. 


130 -Egg Incubator and Brooder <== 
jg Bast of Both for a) 
= Hot water; donble walls; 
copper tank--best construe- 
==_] tion, Write for Free Catalog. 
& Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box 14, 


PERFECTION COOPS erat 


properly ventilated, sanitary; Rat, Mink, 
Weaseland Skunk ‘proof. Made entirely 
of galvanized iron. Writetoday for cir- 
cular and Special Prices. 


ETAL BROOD COOP CO. 
BOX eer rion ve irs WARSAW, ILL. 
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Opportunities That Should Interest You 


ADVERTISING 


FLOWERS—BULBS—PLANTS 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY MAIL HOW 
you can earn $25 to $100 a week writing advertisements. 
Facts free. Page-Davis Co., 120 Puge Bldg., Chicago. Ill. 


FLOWER LOVERS LOOK — BULBS, FLOWER 
Plants, Vegetable Plants — Safely delivered anywhere. 


Get Catalog Now. E. J. Sheap & Son, Jackson, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


MAKE BIG MONEY TAKING ORDERS G’r'nt’d Hos- 
iery and Underwear. Neverdarn, 6354 Laflin St., Chicago. 
AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

NO 


MAKE BIG MONEY IN SPARE_ TIME. 
money required. No selling and no soliciting. Crown 


Mig. Co., Dept. G-2, 20 W. ‘Lake sts) Chicago. 


AGENTS TO TAKE ORDERS FOR VISITING AND 
Business Cards; make $3 to $6 daily; sell at sight: com- 
plete outfit free. L. D. B. Wilkinson, South Bend, Ind. 
AGENTS WANTING TO MAKE MONEY VERY 
fast, selling our Scientific Cakemaking Outfits, write for 
our special offer to The Chapman Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s con- 
tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kans. 

WE WANT MEN AND WOMEN SALES AGENTS. 
Position worth $100a month. We train the inexperienced. 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 36 Bar St., Canton,,O. 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER “AGENTS MAKE 


$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog, 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 
WOMEN: $6.00 DAILY SELLING OUR NEW 
patented cake mixer; lasts lifetime; sells in every home 

su $1. Adc lress, Beck & Co. , Sullivan,Wis. 

$60.00 A WEEK. TRAVEL BY AUTO- 

Okie and Bh eee 300 candle power coal oi] Lantern. 
We furnish auto. Write for particulars. Thomas Co., 
888 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AT LAST—A COMPRESSED AIR WASHING MA- 


Washes tub of clothes in six minutes. Works like 


chine. 
magic. Price only $1.50. Agents coining money. A sale 
at every house. Wendell Co., 1013 Oak St., Leipsic, O: 


AGENTS MAKE LARGER PROFITS SELLING OUR 
Women’s Wear, Dress Goods, Silks, Hosiery, Underwear. 
Complete Outfit and Sx alesmanship Book Free to Sees 
Nat’l Imp. & Mfg. Co., Dept. B.A., 425 Broadway, N. Y 


AGENTS—MAKE A BIG “CLEAN UP” SELL ING 
our Household Specials. Quick $25-$75 weekly a 
cinch. Write for colored circulars and immediate ap- 
pointment. E. M. Davis, Pres., K67, Davis Bldg., Chicago 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and all expenses to introduce our guaranteed 
poultry and stock powders. Bigler Company, X 395, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine ti ailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 227, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY SELLING OUR 
big 10c. Pkgs. of 20 Assouiea Postal Cards. ‘5,000 Vari- 
eties.”’ “Big Profits.”’ Sell at sight. Sample Pkg. 10c. Par- 
ticulars Free. Sullivan Card Co., 1235 Van Buren, Chicago 


AGENTS: SELL OUR NEW TRIPLICATE SAUCE 
Pan. Make $100 to $300 a month easy. Saves Gas. 
Cooks 3 foods on one burner. Write quick for territory. 
Div. W., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, Ill. 


AGENTS — RAINCOAT SPECIAL. UMBRELLA 
Free. Wonderful seller. Big money maker. Sample 
free to wear while demonstrating. State size. Guaran- 
teed Raincoat Co., 988 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. LARGE MANUFAC- 
turer of Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes rep- 
resentative in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big 
profits, honest goods. Credit given. Send for particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAN OR WOMAN OF GOOD CHARACTER IN 
each town to distribute free goods as advertising. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. References required. $15 a week 
to start. Address Hudson. King & Co., 5 South Clinton 
St., Chicago. 

RELIABLE MAN 18 TO 60 WANTED IN EACH 
locality to represent big sick and accident, insurance 
company, with amazing, startling, sensational new 
selling plan. Apply quick to W. G. Critchlow, Depart- 
ment 2712, Covington, Kentucky. 


AGENTS: GET AN EASY SELLER. SANITARY ALL 
Metal Bread and Pastry Board and Rolling Pin is making 
big hit. Make $25 to $40 every week. Smith, Ohio, sold 
38 one day. Profit, $19.00. Hubner, Penn., makes 
$42.00 every week. Youcan doit. Note king necessary. 
Free Sample to Agents. Write quick for appointment. 
Union Mfg. Co., 170 Main St., Cambridge, O. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. THE BEST 
line of food flavors, perfumes, soaps and toilet prepara- 
tions, etc., ever offered. Over 250 light weight, popular 
priced, quick selling necessities—in big demand—well ad- 
vertised—easy sellers—big repeaters—100% profit. Com- 
plete Outfits furnished free to workers. Just a postal today. 
American Products Co.,3320 American Bdg.,Cincinnati,O. 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


EARN MONEY EASILY IN SPARE TIME introduc- 
ing Priscilla Fabrics, Petticoats, Hosiery, Dresses. New 
samples ready. Fitacharles o., Dept. 88, Trenton, N. J. 


CAMERAS 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? WRITE FOR SAMPLES 

of my magazines, American Photography and Popular 
Photography, which will tell you how to make better pic- 
tures and earn money. F.R.Fraprie,776 Pope Bldg. Boston 


COINS—BOOKS—STAMPS 


I PAY FROM $1_TO $1500 FOR THOUSANDS OF 
rare Coins, Books, Paper Money, Stamps to 1901. Certain 
Mint Marks bring over $100. Post quickly. Ill. circular for 
2 Vonbergen (Est. 1885), Dent. 7, Boston, Mass. 


2 stamps. 
DAHLIAS 


DAHLIAS—1000 KINDS. CATALOG FREE. GEO. L. 
Stillman, Dahlia Svecialist. Westerly, R. I., Box W-6 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE 
VIRGINIA FARMS AND HOMES. FREE CATA- 


logue of Splendid Bargains. R. B. Chaffin & Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 
MONEY-MAKING FARMS THROUGHOUT 15 


Eastern States; 1 acre to 1,000 acres, $15 per acre up; 
several with livestock, tools and crops included, to settle 
estates; big illustrated catalog free. E. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Dept. 3038, 47 W. 34th St., New York. 


PLAYS, LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, RECITATIONS, 
drills, etc. All sorts of Entertainments for Schools. 
Catalogue free. T. S. Denison & Co.. Dept. 49, Chicago 


5 HELP WANTED 


BECOME CHAUFFEURS. $18 Week. Sample Lessors 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. G 807, Rochester, N. Y. 
INTELLIGENT PERSON May Earn $5 to $15 Weekly, 
during spare time at home, writing for newspapers. Send 
for particulars. Press Syndicate, 808, Washington, D.C. 


BE A DETECTIVE — EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MEN anpD WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
obs $65 to $150 month. Write for list of positions now ob- 
tainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. H73, Rochester, N.Y. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Ixperience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Sooklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


THOUSANDS GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN TO 
Men and Women. Big pay. Write immediately for free 
list. Franklin Institute, Dept. H 63, Rochester, N. Y. 


WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES AND PAY STRAIGHT 
weekly salary of $18 to man or woman with fair 
education and good references. No canvassing. Staple 
line. Old-established firm. G. M. Nichols, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


$20 TO $35 PER MONTH EXTRA MONEY TO ANY 
employed men or women without interfering with reg- 
ular work. No selling, no canvassing. Positively no invest- 
ment. Unemployed need not apply. Address The Silver 
Mirror Co., Inc., 119 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOVERNMENT MATRONS WANTED. AGE 24 TO 
45—360 monthly. Write Ozment, 105 M, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, APRON MAKERS. HOME WORK. SEND 
15c (no stamps) for pattern and prices. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood Shops, 4706 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WOMEN—GET U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS $65 TO 
$150 month. Write immediately for list of positions now ob- 
tainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. H-61, Rochester, N.Y. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATER- 
ials furnished; No canvassing. Particulars for stamped-ad- 
dressed envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
WANTED—DUST CAPS MADE. 4STYLES.PLENTY 
work or money back. Send 20c for necessary equipment. 
Household Garment Co., 4702 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


RELIABLE WOMAN: SPARE TIME DISTRIBUTE 
Free bottles our delightful Lotus Perfume to advertise. 
Pay every day. No money or experience needed. H. 
Waverly Brown, Sec’y, 730 N. Franklin, Chicago. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE WOMAN 
ip each town to distribute circulars and take orders for 
non-alcoholic flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 
Ziegler Co., 7 A, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


LADY DISTRIBUTORS: WE ARE GIVING AWAY, 
to advertise, thousands of full size packages our wonderful 
Ko-Ko-Foam Shampoo Free. Send name and address 
for your free package. No money or experience needed 
Big money. Ward Co., H-730 N. Franklin, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. $60 TO $125 
monthly. Age 21 to 50. Ozment, 105 F, St. Louis. 


THOUSANDS GOV’T JOBS NOW OBTAINABLE. 
List free. Franklin Institute. Dept. H 62, Rochester, N.Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139. Washington, D.C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation. G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


1 CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Can help you secure Railway Mail or other Government 
Positions. Trial Examination Free. Ozment,105, St. Louis. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT a sure job with big pay, easy hours, 
and rapid advance? Write for my. big Free Book 
DW-927 which tells you how you can get a good govern- 
ment position. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS_ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME. $10 PER 100. 
No Canvassing; Send Stamped-addressed envelope for 
particulars. Eureka Co., Dept. 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HONEY 


BEST QUALITY NEW CLOVER HONEY, 30-LB. 
can, $3.45; two or more cans, $3.30 each; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sample 10 cts. Price 
List Free. M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 


INSECTS WANTED 


I BUY HUNDREDS OF INSECTS, BUTTERFLIES 
each summer at 5c to $7.00 each, for museums, artwork, 
if properly fixed. Men, women, send 2c stamp for details 
telling all. Sinclair, Box 244, D-27. Los Angeles, Cal, 


Does Adoption Pay? 


Continued from page 39 


the country—oh, tell me why people in 
quiet country villages, nice respectable 
people, too, are always ready to impute 
the worst possible things to other ap- 
parently respectable folks. whom they 
haven’t always known. After all, it 
didn’t matter. God knows; that is 
enough. 


HERE are scores, yes hundreds, 
thousands, of God’s little children 
lef{& motherless and fatherless in every 
great city. They need help. Without it 
they are more than likely to grow up 
into undesirable citizens. Without it 
they are almost sure to go wrong, unless 
they are brought up in some institution, 
and then they are at best only half- 
cilizens, for they do not know the real 
human side of life. 
And besides, the child does not need 
you one whit more than you. need the 


child. Morally, spiritually, I mean. I 
hadn’t had my little girl three weeks 
before I recognized that my need of her 
was quite as great as hers of me. I had 
to, self-sufficient as I thought I was, re- 
model and remake my whole life and be- 
gin al the very foundations, too. But 
don’t be afraid; it pays. 

Somewhere today, O lonely women- 
sisters, the little lonely child waits for 
you—waits to supply all that your heart 
needs most. Find her; and then stick to 
her. Let no bugbear, no fear, no poverty, 
no riches, no position in society rob you 
of her, or of him; for it may be a boy. 
Give the child a chance for life, for 
growth, for Heaven. But give yourself 
an opportunity to learn and to under- 
stand the real fatherhood and mother- 
hood of God. 

Am I glad I did it? 
yes. 


Yes. Every time, 


The Wounds of a Friend 


Continued from page 5 


“I do love you, Bab; you know I do! 
But you would never let me show you— 
tell you. You always resented my inter- 
ference, as you called it. You were so 
sure you knew better than I. Ever since 
you were a child you have questioned 
my laste, refused my advice, disdained 
my ideas aboul everything. And so I 
couldn’t help you!’ 

“Mother!” cried Barbara, aghast at 
this revelation of the always gentle and 
reticent woman, whom she had supposed 
incapable of understanding her. 

“Bul I can help you, and I will—if you 
will only let me! Oh, Barbara, Barbara, 
there are only the two of us; can’t we be 
friends—real friends?” 


IilX GIRL had clasped her strong 
brown hands about her knees. She 
seemed strangely unmoved by the pas- 
sionale appeal, 
“There’s no use talking,’ she said at 
last, in a heavy lifeless voice; ‘‘ I’ve made 


” 


a fool of myself, and there’s an end of it. 
It’s too late, now.”’ 

“But it isn’t too late,’ denied her 
mother vehemently. ‘‘Why, Bab dear, 
you're only a child; you’ve a long life 
ahead of you, and this—this bit of idle 
gossip—you'll forget it soon.” 

“That’s the worst of it,’? muttered 
Barbara, “‘a long life. Yes, I’m strong, 
and I shall live—live interminably!’’ 

She got to her feet with a dreary litle 
laugh. 

“Don’t let my futile ravings disturb 
you, mother,” she said. “Ill wear any 
color you choose; sit, stand, bow, smile 
exactly as you direct. Perhaps you'll 
make a lady of me yet.” 

And the older woman, gripping her 
thin hands in a desperate effort to appear 
calm and smiling, knew that all had not 
been said; that the deepest wound still 
bled in secret. She longed to cry out, to 
gather the girl in her arms and beg for 

(Continued on page 44) — 


LAME PEOPLE 


person with one,short limb. No more unsightly cork soles, 
Irons,etc. wneeded. Worn withready-made shoes. Shipped on 
trial. Write for booklet. Henry W. Lotz,313 Third Av.,N.Y. 


MOTORCYCLES 


MAKE YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE BY USING 
our attachable Motor Outfit. Fits aay bicycle. 

and motorcycles 
$35.00 up. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 52, Galesburg, Kansas. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College, Box 278 A10, Chicago. 


GET FREE BOOK “HOW TO WRITE PHOTO-Plays.”” 
I produce results. Elbert Moore, Box 772-W9, Chicago. 
FREE—OUR BOOKLET “HOW TO WRITE PHOTO- 
plays.’’ Enterprise Co., WW-3348 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 
WE TAKE MSS. IN ANY FORM; CRITICISE FREE; 
sell on commission. Hundreds makin: money. You 
can. Write Story Rev. Co., Box 14, Auburn, N. Y. 
WRITE Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems: $10 to $100 
each; no correspondence course. Start writing and sellin 
at once; details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept..A, Chicago. . 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


NURSING Easily Learned at Home. Catalog Free. Phila- 
delphia School For Nurses, 2230 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course anu Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. 


and bills wanted. Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin 
Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Tex. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. $600,812 CLIENTS MADE. 
Protect your idea! Searches. Advice and 2 books free! 
E. E. Vrooman & Co., 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. BOOKS & ADVICE FREE. SEND MODEL 
or drawing for search. Highest references; best results. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- - 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth. Washington, D. C. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY BOOK FREE--CONTAINS CONDENSED 
experience of 25 years with poultry. Houses, Yards, Incu- 
bator Operation, Care of Chicks and Fowls, Diagnosis 


Co., 
405 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Neb., Mfrs. Lee’s Lice Killer, etc. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


positions, eas, 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


WRITERS—STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are want- 
ed for publication. Literary Bureau wwe, “Hannibal, Mo. 


WANTED —STORIES, ARTICLES, POEMS FOR 
We pay on acceptance. Submit Fim to 
Cosmos Magazine, 19E Stewart Bldg., 


TELEGRAPHY 
TELEGRAPHY—WIRE & WIRELESS & STATION 


TREES AND SEEDS 


A $5.00 ORCHARD ON 4% ACRE. WE WILL SEND 
for $5.00, express prepaid, these trees and berry cna 
assorted to yield fruit from June to winter: 15 Apple, 4 

Pear, 4 Cherry, 4 Plum, 5 Grape Vines, 4 Gooseberries, 4 

Currants,2 Everbearing Raspberries. Only 4 acre needed. 
Complete planting directions with each order. Good 
condition guaranteed. Write for our big Garden Book. 
German Nurseries & Seed House, Drawer C,Beatrice,Neb. 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS, ALL MAKES, FACTORY Rebuilt 
by the famous “Young Process;”’ guaranteed like new. 
Big business permits lowest prices; $10 and up; machines 
rented, or sold on time. Rental to reap he urchase 


UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN RELIGION. LITERATURE FREE. 
Associate Dept. E, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 S, Announcements, etc. 

in script lettering, including inside and outside fiery; 
$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples. 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1007 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. _ 
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Enter the PIKTUR-QWZ GAME NOW-— Today—at Once 


‘The Last Day You Can Enter Is FEBRUARY 29th. So get our FREE 
OUTFIT right away and win a BIG CASH PRIZE! 


Though you must enter the PIKTUR-QWZ GAME immediately, you’ll have weeks 
of fun playing the game, for you have until April 20th to send us your set of answers. 


a get into the WOMAN’S WORLD great Cash PIKTUR-QWZ GAME today 
und you'll have plenty of time to enjoy it. But Get Into the Game Quick—that's the 
point! It’s open to everyone—men, women, boys and girls—anyone can play it. 


wn A LOT OF MONEY. You should win $2,500 Cash, lawyers in the world; Hon. William Brown, Jr., 
the First Prize, for it will be easily won. $10,000 naval officer of customs appointed by President 
7 bl 


Wilson, and Hon. Irving Shuman, assistant U. S. 
cash will positively be awarded (see list of treasurer at Chicago, also appointed by President 


ee 207 awards), so if you get into the Game now, Wilson, will judge the answers to the PIKTUR- 
and get into it with all your heart and have ALL QWZ GAME and award c:sh prizes amounting to 
e fun there is in it, you should surely win! $10,000. 


OUR FREE PICTURE OUTFIT, consisting of Rules, 60 So absolute faimess is guaranteed. These men are 
ictures, Catalog of Titles and Reply Book, constantly making decisions of importance to 
mprises everything you need to win $2,500. Namethe €¢Véery American citizen. They will use the same expert 
pictures yourself or get the whole family together and have judgement in deciding which titles for the pictures are 
1 grand time naming them. Win the money—pay for your most wisely chosen, and you will know that their awards 
~ home—buy an automobile—take that great trip you want areas fair and as just as the most capable, experienced 
much—buy that new suit or dress—get that watch or and honest men can make them. Get into the Game 
amond or set of silver—put the moneyin bank fora now, because it is a square deal to ALL. 


iny day or old age—but WIN THE MONEY, WIN IT! < . se z aM. 
‘ou CAN if you try, and it’s all pleasure—no work —playing No Prizes Will Be Divided. If two answers are 


the great PIKTUR-QWZ GAME. entitled to the same prize, the full amount 
: of the prize will be paid to each. The money will 


A OTED MEN WILL AWARD THE PRIZES FAIRLY. The be paid as soon as decisions are made—$ro,o00 to 


Hon. Clarence Darrow, one of the most famous 1,207 contestants. 
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$10,000 Cash in 1,207 Rewards 


$2,500—1st Reward $1,500—2nd Reward 


1,000—3rd Reward 500—4th Reward 
to Play the PIKTUR-QWZ GAME 300th nth Z 
= 00—6th and 7th Rewards, $100 at Zz 
OW OG ay e 200—8th to 11th Rewards, inclusive, $50 each ze 
4 . 400—12th to 27th Rewards, inclusive, $25 each Z 
eee] sit consists of 60 easy pictures. You name the pictures—that’s all. 450—28th to 57th Rewards, inclusive, $15 each BP 
500—58th to 107th Rewards, inclusive, $10 each EZ 


Each represents a book title, but you don’t have to know books to play as all 
the book titles you can give to the pictures are in the Official Catalog of Book 
Titles. You just loo: at the pictures, think what they represent, then go 
through the Catalog and pic out the titles you think fit them best. That’s all 
there is to the Game—picking out titles to pictures—a child can do it. 


THIS SHOWS HOW EASY IT IS. Look at the little object lesson picture 4 SS SS = 

here, showing a woman stroking a black horse and saying, “Oh, You 

Beauty.” If this was one of the regular pictures in the game, you 

would say: “Here’s a bl ck horse and a woman saying, ‘Oh, You 

Beauty.’ I'll look under the letter ‘B’ in my Catalog and find a title PIKTUR- QWZ-GAME ORDER FORM 

that fits.” Sure enough, you would find the title “Black Beauty” 

and this is just the way you find titles to all the regular pictures 

in the Game. And the reward for finding the best set of titles for all the pictures is $2,500! Isn't 

is a great, glorious Game? Please send me without delay the complete Piktur-Qwz-Game Outfit, 
eet es consisting of Catalog and Reply Book, and Picture Pamphlet containing the 

n, tell how you may Stare ; : ee 

The Way T0 Win $2,500 — Siege ee ails coeteadl ne yon ne 60 pictures. I enclose herewith $1 to pay for Woman’s World for 3 years. 

our FREE PIKTUR-QWZ OUTFIT that will give you much more pleasure and be much more convenient 

foryou. It is sent for three years’ subscription for WOMAN’S WORLD at $1.00 (three years to one SUNT ols Rare Bee: A ee ee ee eo ee 


erson, or two years to one person and one year to another, or three separate yearly subscriptions— 
1ew or renewal). Use this PIKTUR-QWZ ORDER FORM Coupon. : 
Full Postal Address 


500—108th to 207th Rewards, inclusive, $5 each aA 
2,000—208th to 1,207th Rewards, inclusive, $2 each 


How Ties Will Be Settled. In the event of an ultimate tie, 
each tying contestant will receive the full reward. 


pias” has ra 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CO., Inc. 
107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Remember, this is absolutely and positively your last opportunity! 
Pill out and mail the coupon and it will bring you quickiy the complete outfit for playing the Game. 
his is no time to delay a minute. Start NOW to play the PIKTUR-QWZ GAME by sending in this 
pon at once. Positively the last day you can enter is February 29th, 1916. and eke Pacha erat at ee Enclose ooeee Fake A BORD We Zen 
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The Most Valuable 


Minutes 


Nothing means more to your con- 
tinued happiness than the time you 
devote to the care of your teeth. 

You can make every minute of tooth- 
brushing time count—if you visit your 
dentist twice a year, and three times a 
day use either 


Or.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Send 2c stamp today for a generous trial 
package of either Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental Cream. 


LW. LYON & SONS, Inc., 527 West 27th St.. New York City 


HAAN 


Bn 


SUM 


BO YOU WANT THIS 


Bic Paying BUSINESS BESIDES 


We wanta manin each community to work with us on our 
big new plan—to travel by automobile and handle the big Wil- 
bur Line of Stock Tonics, Farm Remedies, Medicines, Ex- 
tracts, Spices, etc. We equip each man with an automobile ard 
set him upin a business of his own that will pay him 


$2,000.00 TO $3,000.00 A YEAR, 


This offeris open to you, no matter who you are or where you 
live. No experience necessary—we teach you everything. 
No capital required—everything furnished. Liberal credit 
—big commission—exclusive territory—brand new plan. 
Write us at once—today—don’t put it off. Full details of our 
plan, how to get started, etc, will be sent at once. 57 


We_want Special Agents to travel by Motor- 
cycle selling our 


300 Candle Power Outdoor 


Lamp and Safety Lantern 


Burns Kerosene. Can’t explode. Can’t set 
fire to anything. Burns in all kinds of 
weather. Rain proof, wind proof, bug proof. 
For farmers, teamsters, hucksters, plumbers, 
dairymen, campers—everybody needs it. 


This Motorcycle GIVEN 
SS mene 


We furnish each representative with a motorcycle. This is 
no contest where only one person wins. Write for particu- 
lars how anyore can get this motorcycle. 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 4091 East St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Indoor Closet 


More Comfortable Health- 
ful and Convenient than 
the Out-Door Privy 


Eliminates the open vault and ceas- 
pool, breeding places for germs. 
Have a warm, sanitary, odorless 
fem toilet right in your house. Nogoing 
3 , ,0ut in cold weather. A_ boon to 
invalids. Endorsed by State Boards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Put It Anywhere In The House 


The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once a 
month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble 
to empty than dishwater. Closet absolutely 
guaranteed. Write for full description and price, 


ROWE SANITARY MFG.CO. 339 ROWE BLDG., DETROIT, 


Ask about the Ro-San Washstand---Hot and Cold 
Running Water Without Plumbing eats MICH. 
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The Wounds of a Friend 


Continued from page 42 


complete understanding. But the key 
had already turned in the lock, and she 
was outside. 

During the weeks that followed it be- 
came increasingly evident—to the person 
who poignantly cared—that Barbara 
Stephens had passed through one of 
those crucial fires of human experience 
which change the character and disposi- 
tion as years of commonplace living can- 
not. She was no longer positive, imperi- 
ous, aggressive—indeed, she appeared to 
have few opinions, or even wishes, of her 


own. The once loud ringing voice had 
grown strangely subdued; the long, 


swinging stride and the heavy tramp of 
the ‘““mannish”’ shoes no longer sounded 
through the house. With it all, she had 
become almost terrifyingly amenable, 
childishly plastic in her mother’s hands. 
Barbara was undeniably ‘‘improved.” 
Mary Stephens strove to quiet her secret 
misgivings with the chorused verdict of 
their small circle of intimates. The 
hard-won moment of confidence, it was 
true, had never returned, despite the 
mother’s eager friendliness and _ the 
daughter’s pathetic—or was it merely 
apathetic—willingness to be guided into 
ways not her own. 


HERE came a day when the widow of 

John Stephens strove in vain to ban- 
ish the haunting fear which intruded its 
unwelcome presence more and more in- 
sistently between herself and Barbara. 
Vague and unnamable it seemed. Yet 
beneath this dull acquiescence, this pas- 
sive yielding, this unquestioning compli- 
ance with her every wish she felt her 
child slipping away from her. Groping 
blindly for some clew to the mystery, 
she bridged the difficult silences that fell 
between them, as the two sat and worked 
and walked together, with ever increas- 
ing effort. 

So intolerable grew the hidden burden 
that in the end Mary Stephens could bear 
it alone no longer, and the thought came 
to her to see David Lattimer. April had 
come, bleak and stormy, yet with an 
hint of hope in lowering skies and sodden, 
unlovely gardens. 

David Lattimer gazed questioningly 
at the small frail woman he had made 
comfortable in his easiest chair before 
the blazing fire in his study. 

““T shall do all I can to help you, Mrs. 
Stephens,” he said slowly. ‘‘But—I 
fear I hardly understand. Your daugh- 
ter, you tell me, accidently overheard 
certain unfriendly comments on her ap- 
pearance and—er—manner; but just 
why Miss Barbara should take a bit of 
idle gossip so seriously to heart as to 
You say she is—that she seems wholly 
unlike herself? By the way, when did 
all this happen?”’ 

Mary Stephens answered mechani- 
cally. Then she arose, with little of her 
old-time ease and graciousness of man- 
ner. She was thinking that she had need- 
lessly humiliated herself and Barbara. 
As for this brilliant young man, why had 
she permitted herself to suppose that he 
could take the place of her dead pastor, 
with his kindly wisdom and sure under- 
standing? 

David Lattimer had been doing some 
rapid thinking on his own part; his per- 
turbed eyes became suddenly illuminated 
in consequence. After all, it was not 
difficult to see through a millstone, when 
someone was kind enough to point out 
the hole. 

“If Mrs. Bland and Miss Low- 
ther——”’ he thought aloud; then 
checked himself before her amazed look. 

“Forgive me!”’ he cried. ‘‘ You cer- 
tainly implicated no one, and I had no 
right——_”’ 

“But how did you know?’ faltered 
Barbara’s mother, suddenly reversing her 
harsh judgment of the moment before. 

He was holding both fragile little 
hands in his own powerful clasp, his face 
grave and anxious once more. 

“Thank you for coming,”’ he said. 

“But how > she persisted, fearful 
that she had betrayed more than she had 
intended. 

He smiled. 

“Mrs. Stephens,’ he said gently, 
“you've seen these odd picture puzzles, 
cut into small irregular pieces, haven’t 
you?” 

She assented to this wonderingly. 


“Well, I had such a picture and spent 
many hours piecing it together; but one 
of the most important bits—the beauti- 
ful face of the woman—was somehow 
lost; and all this time I have been search- 
ing forit. For without it my picture was 
sadly marred and I took no pleasure in it. 
You have brought me the missing piece. 
May I come and see Barbara tonight?” 


ARY STEPHENS was not an astute 
woman; she was not even possessed 
of an active imagination; but she went 
home straightway, her worn face reflect- 
ing the suddenly awakened hope in his. 
Barbara, clad in a long, plain russet 
gown, stood by the window gazing out at 
the half-frozen borders where adven- 
turous daffodil blades were already 
pricking through to the light. 

“Why, little mother,’ she said lan- 
guidly, “‘you look as if somebody had 
treated you to a beautiful surprise.” 

“I—I was just wondering, Barbara, 
if to please me you would wear that gold 
and white dress tonight?” 

The little lady looked up at her tall 
daughter with pathetic eagerness shining 
in her faded blue eyes. ; 

“What, my very best?” murmured the 
girl, in faint surprise. ‘“‘But I will to 
please you. Who else but you can I 
please? Of course, I’ll wear it, if you say 
so, mother.” 3 

Barbara was greatly changed—this 
much David Lattimer saw at a glance. 

It was not that her face was thinner 
than of old, and that its robust color— 
reminding one irresistibly of hard winter 
apples—had softened to a lovely rose; 
her eyes, as they met his without evasion, 
were no longer reminiscent of wind-swept 
cloud, but suggested, rather, infinite 
reaches of distance seen in a far horizon. 
She was wearing a gown of creamy white, 
falling in heavy folds about her tall 
figure. 

“Why is it that I haven’t seen you for 
so long a time?”’ he propounded, rather 
to himself than to her. 

“T’ve been staying away from church 
lately,” she confessed. 

“But I have called more than once,” 
he reproached her, ‘‘and you were always 
Font. - 


SHE SMILED. Even her smile was 
different—or had he forgotten its 
exquisite charm? 

“T am at home tonight,” she reminded 
him. ‘Mother begs me to excuse her. 
She has a headache.”’ 

““Hm,’? mused the Reverend David 
Lattimer, his eyes—the eyes of a man 
imperfectly acquainted with women, for 
all his two years’ pastorate—slowly 
searching her face. Why, she was beau- 
tiful! But had he not always known it? 

““I—you don’t know how I have 
missed you,’ he murmured, dazedly. 
“Since the night of the bazaar, when I 
met you going home—do you remember, 
Barbara?”’ 

Did she remember! She gazed at him 
mutely, a tide of hot color forcing tears 
to her eyes. 

“‘I—wish I might forget it,’’ she hesi- 
tated, after a lengthening pause. ‘‘I was 
inexcusably ‘rude to you, and unkind— 
to—to others? I can see that, now.” 

““Barbara—Barbara! I love you!” 

He had not meant to say it. The 
words leapt unbidden from his lips, like 
winged things escaping from long im- 
prisonment. 

“IT have always loved you from the 
moment of our first meeting,’ he hurried 
on, still wondering at the sound of his 
own voice. 

She looked up, startled. 

“No; oh, no!’ she breathed. 
couldn’t have loved me then.”’ 

“As you were then—as you are now, 
dearest—dearest!’’ he whispered, clasp- 
ing her close. ‘‘ You weré always you— 
to me.” 

His soul had somehow kept pace with 
hers in its painful journey to the light. 
And there was little need for any further 
word of explanation between these two. 

Both then and thereafter she kept her 
secret, knowing (as he could not) that 
the lovable miracle of her awakened 
womanhood might never have been 
accomplished, save for these faithful 
wounds which had slain self-will and 
pride within her soul. 


“You 


3 YEARS TO PAY 


For the Sweet Toned 


MEISTER PIANO 


30 Days Free Trial 
We Pay the Freight 


You are not asked to deposit, or pay or 
advance a cent in any way until you write 
us and say that the MEISTER is entirely 
satisfactory and you wish to keep it. Then 
these are the terms of sale: 


$1 a Weekor $5 a Month 


No Interest on Payments 
No cash payments down. No extras of 
any kind. Piano stool and scarf free. 
Sold direct from the maker to you and 
we guarantee you a saving of $100. 


Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog 
which shows eight styles of Meister Pianos. Our 
resources exceed $4,000,000. 


Rothschild & Company, Dept. M-84,Chicago, Ill. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER -3° days 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the ““Ranger.?? We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent deposit in advance. This offer is absolutely genuine. 


WRITE TODAY ‘ 01 big catalog showing 


r full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at a never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. it’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and 3 for all 
bicycles’ at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. 

RIOER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit asample 1916 model Ramger furnished by us. 

it Costs You Nothing to learn what we off 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished an’ 
convinced, Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-41, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Buys the New Butter- GS" 

fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning,~§ 

easy cleaning, close skim- £X 

ming, durable, Guaranteed ] 

a lifetime, Skims 95 quarts | 
r hour. Made also in four @™=4 
‘ger sizes up to 1-2 shown here. 


9 . 
30 Days’ Free Trial Barns its own cost gems 
it saves In cream. Postal brings Free cat- 


Jog, folder and ‘‘direct-from-factory’’ offer. [& 
Bay trom the manufacturer and save money, Jf | 


ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. “12 
2104 Marshali_Bivd. CcHicaAco 


You can sell California products, in small 
packages, direct from producers, to your friends 
and neighbors, at fair profits. No experience re- 
quired. Write for the selling plan. It is plain. 


THE CALIFORNIA HOME PRODUCTS CO. 
400 First National Bank Bldg., Orland, California 


Dress Goods 
and Hosiery 


Big Textile Mills want ambitious 
men and women everywhere to 
show latest dress fabrics, ee k- 
E pat- 


ae 


@ por PHOTOPLAYS OR STORIES ? - 
them in ANY form—eriticise FREE—Sell on commission. BIG a 

3 REWARDS! Hundreds making money, Socan You! Write to- 
- day for full details. Story Revision Co., 52 Main, Auburn, N.Y. a 
a 


li so, we will accept 


i «FRIENDSHIP JEWELRY CO. 
sing today persat.. Dept. 942 New ¥ ork 


How to Play Piano or Organ 17.02° 


A Detroit musician has invented a new method by which 
any little child or grown person can learn to play in one 
hour in their own home, Three sheets will be sent abso- 
lutely free to any person addressing a postal card to A. 
8, Keller, 109-H Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Sgee 


7 pame Spring SivleBook eps. 
Magy Sour Free tae Rea 


E sure to send for YOUR 


i copy of this Perry-Dame 
be | Money-Saving Style Book. Use | 
: i the Coupon at the lower right- | 
“ae hand corner of this page—or 


your name and address on a Postal Card will do. 


i The new Spring Styles are more becoming this 
/ season than ever before—not extreme, but with 
| graceful lines, bringing out the full charm of the 
\ feminine figure to its very best advantage. 

Remember that Perry, Dame & Co. are Style Special- | 
| ists—the LEADERS OF FASHION—dealing in Wear- | 
| ing Apparel only. So why not send for the book that | 
| shows you all the latest and very newest Style Features 

of the season? 


What the Perry-Dame System Offers You 


Perry, Dame & Co. now offer you positively ONE- 

| DAY SERVICE—that is, your order is shipped 

the same day it is received. ‘Think of the tremend- 

ous advantage and real pleasure you enjoy in buying 

your clothes by mail in New York City, where all 

the new styles for American women are designed 

, and made. And at prices lower than you can get 

; anywhere else for clothes of equal quality. Perry- 

Dame prices are ALWAYS lower. 800,000 women 

; would not, year after year, buy from the same 
+ concern unless there was a great saving for them. 


| This Saving May Be Yours 


\ All you have to do is to send for the Perry-Dame Money- 
s| Saving Style Book. It is ready now, and your copy will be sent 
») by return mail if you write us today. It shows you: 


Tailored Suits . . from $5.98 to $25.00 Gloves, hosiery, Petticoats, 
Separate Tailored Skirts ‘* $1.98 to $6.98 Knit and Muslin Underwear 
Beautiful, Stylish Dresses ‘* $1.98 to $18.50 everything in Clothes for 
The New Style Spring Hats ‘‘ $1.98 to $7.98 Women, Misses and Child- 
Fashionable Coats . . ** $3.98 to $23.50 ren at the lowest prices 


Smart, Becoming Waists ‘* $ .59to $5.98 ever made for clothes of : oS ie mn sds 
GUARANTEED Shoes . ‘“ $1.29 to $3.98 equal quality. z 4 3 : : 2 
i = Specimen Values From This : 1; = : p a 7 
98 We Show You Here Two of the Advance Spring Styles jyecimeg Vanes from nis i (eee Az 
W-28 — Beautiful Suit of fine quality All W-2'7—A very fashionable Dress, delighttully becoming, and made ‘ 98 
=o Wool Poplin. The Coat, which is about 30 of beautiful materials. The waist is of rich Chiffon Taffeta Silk, ee 
inches long in back, is trimmed with lustrous combined with self-color Georgette Crepe in an exquisite new style, 
Remember, we always Taffeta Silk, as pictured, and is stylishly bloused and trimmed with fancy silk braid, as pictured. The waist has a sleeveless lining 
repay delive char. es above the belt and flared below in the very latest style. De- of silk mull, and the dainty vestee is made of White Georgette Crepe, richly 
pr Pp ry g tachable White Pique Collar. Lined throughout with self-color button trimmed. The skirt is of the Chiffon Taffeta Silk, designed with a grace- 
direct to your home Silk Peau de Cygne, and provided with shields. The graceful ful overskirt, displaying the new-style draping at both sides, and a handsome 
d ti ain flare Skirt is designed with a yoke cut with a point over the hips crush girdle of the Taffeta Silk, finished at the left side in attractive . 
and guarantee absolute and a snug-fitting girdle top provided with a reinforced inside flower effect. Closes invisibly in front: COLORS: black, navy blue, PS ASS SSS ES NT Ss oe eee 
satisfaction or your waist-band. Closes invisibly underneath the lapped seam in steel grey,or‘‘Army’’ blue—one of the season's newest colors.which is [i . ms 
front. COI_ORS: black, navy blue, or the new ‘‘Army’’ blue— a shade lighter than navy blue, and is very,very becoming. LADIFS’ — Cut here and mail this Coupon today for your new 
money back. which LG ee than navy biue--each trimmed with Black Taffeta 08 SIZES: 32 to 46 bust; skirt length 40 in. with 3-in. basted hem for easy Spring 1916 Style Book. 
rato, ERTIES REI BSAt atbnet a ete he hes adjustment, MISSES’ SIZES: 14 to 20 years, or 22 
Be wae to send for your with 3. cinch basted bem for easy adjustment. | M : $" SIZ. 1728 ne Sor skirt length, 37 to 39 inches, with 3-inch PERRY, DAME & CO. 
ms H Oo 2() years, or oO ust Ss . 
nl Raila boss) inches with 3-inch basted hem. PERRY-D Baie Ba {Ice = te PERRY-DAME PRICE = STYLE SPECIALISTS 
lyie Book today Guaranteed to please you or your Mart Guaranteed to please you or your money back. 


176 East 32nd St., New York City 


Please send me, FREE, my copy of 
your Money-Saving Spring Style Book. 


Perry DAME & Co 
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| 176 EAST 32nd ST., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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do your work” 
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tf Gold Dust—the Busy Cleaner—at work makes a moving 


picture that is always interesting. 


Oust MERE In millions of homes this “‘movie’’? is giving pleasure 


"THe compust Twins today. It is helping housewives to keep their homes 
pe al attractive. It lessens housework, makes everything bright 
and is adding constantly to the joy of living. 


| gs GOLD DUST FORTHE IcE BOx Too- 


a Fe ITLOOKING BRIGHT AND New @ The Busy Gleaner 


_THEGOLD DUST TWINS — 


It can be used with the utmost confidence for— 
Washing dishes. Cleaning bathtubs, basins, 


Scrubbing floors, linoleum, ting, bathroom faucets, 
and cleaning woodwork, and fixtures of nickel or 


painted walls, etc. brass. 


> ourTHE RUBBING OTHE ACHES gy Cleaning pots, pans and skillets, | Washing glassware, windows 


é THE GOLD DUST TWINS . e e . : 
> es all kitchen utensils of tin, alumi- and mirrors. 


num or enameled ware, the Cleaning and sweetening 
kitchen stove, sink, etc. refrigerators. 


Gold Dust cleans everything, and with the least effort. 
It 1s inexpensive and indispensable. 
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Se -- You will find simple directions printed on 
every package of Gold Dust. 
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everywhere, ASE EE Se aut Copyright 1916 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago 
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Bon Ami 


—two shakes and ten seconds! 


LITTLE of that fine clean white Bon 

Ami Powder on a wet cloth and then 
swish !—the soapy tide-mark vanishes, every 
smear departs and the tub giistens immacu- 
late! 


The soft mineral in Bon Ami won’t scratch 
the enamel or the porcelain as scouring 
powders do. 


My smooth white tiles and the white enamel, 
that gleaming silvery nickel, the white paint 
and the mirror—Bon Ami cleans them all. 


I keep a can of Bon Ami Powder and a cloth. 
in the bath room and the’ members of the 
family are trained to give the tub the neces- 
sary cleansing wipe after each bath and leave 
it sweet and ready for the next person. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY : NEW YORK 
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EDITED BY HIRAM MOE GREENE 


INTRODUCING YOUR NEW EDITOR 


we had long admired sat in the 
offices of WoMmMANn’s WORLD 
talking with us on some of the prob- 
lems of the publishing business. 
This man was a national figure—an 
editor known and _ re- 
spected in hundreds of 
good American homes. 
His mind was of the fin- 
est type. He had true 
sentiment and love for 
his fellow man and he 
wasn’t afraid to show it; 
and as he talked, the 
idea came to us that he 
was just the man to edit 
Woman’s Wor Lp for you 
—to carry on the work 
in which Charles Dwyer 
had been so interested. 


A FEW WEEKS ago a man whom 


His Early Training 
PAyM SMO lk 


H GREENE comes of 
good old-fashioned 
American stock and was 
born and raised on a 
farm near Fremont, 
Ohio. Quite naturally, 
with strong hereditary 
influence reaching down 
to him, Hiram Greene 
desired a college educa- 
tion. With this end in 
view, after a common 
school training, he 
worked in the Farmers’ 
bank at Fremont until 
such time as he could 
make his way through 
the law school of the 
University of Virginia. 

While working and 
studying he developed an 
unusual quality for a young man— 
the habit of concentrated thought. 
Thinking straight and reading the 
best books developed his imagination 
and vocabulary and in his spare mo- 
ments he found himself jotting down 
his impressions of people and writing 
stories and scenes of country life, 
many of which were accepted by the 
magazines and helped to pay his way 
through college. Fora time he prac- 
ticed law but continued writing for 


periodicals until he received an offer 


to become editor of a magazine of 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company. After 
several years of notable work he be- 
came the editor of Ideal Homes—a 
magazine exclusively devoted to coun- 
try life. For the last four years he has 


HIRAM MOE GREENE 


edited the Jllustrated Sunday Maga- 
zine, where he has done some remark- 
able work for an audience of overa 
million families every week. 

It was here that WomMAN’s WORLD 
found him or rather, his remarkable 
character and progress forced itself 
upon our consideration, for Hiram 
Greene had become one of the fore- 
most writers and editors of clean, 
virile American literature. 

So here is the new Editorial Chief 
of WomAN’s Wortp—the able head 


/ 


of a staff of sincere, intelligent men 
and women who have first-hand 
knowledge of the things they write 
about and who will serve you in any 
way, at any time, on any subject that 
interests you. They are your friends in 

all that the word implies. 


In His Own Words 


Re AS Ey SM i. 
Greene to give you 
his plans in this number 
and this is what he said, 
in his genial, thoughtful 
way: 
“Tf I did so it would 
be against my judgment. 
You, of course, can do 
what you think best, but 
I do not believe that the 
intelligent women and 
men who read WoMAN’S 
Wor tp need be told that 
such and such an article 
or story is to be pub- 
lished and that therefore 
they should like it. On 
the other hand, I want 
Woman’s Wor _p to be 
accepted solely and abso- 
lutely on its merits. If I 
put into WoMAN’S 
Wor vp the most interest- 
ing, charming _ stories 
written and the most 
helpful Feature articles, 
and if I conduct the Fash- 
ion and Household De- 
partments and all the 
other departments with a 
single eye to making life 
happier, healthier and 
more productive, our 
readers will not be long 
in approving my work. 
And if, in doing this, I can make 
Woman’s Wor p grow and help those 
who read it to grow in mind, body and 
spirit I am willing to dedicate the best 
years of my life to the task. Do you 
think on that basis—that I shall 
succeed?” 
And we said: 
“We not only think you will suc- 
ceed, Mr. Greene—we Know it.” 


General Manager. 


Published monthly by WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE COMPANY, Inc., 107 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEO. E. NELSON, President 


Subscription, 35 cents a year, payable in advance; in the United States and possessions. In the city of Chicago, Canada and foreign countries, 50 cents a ye: 
Renew promptly. A renewal blank will be enclosed with the magazine when your subscription expires. 


edgment that your remittance has been received. 


Eastern Offices: 


286 Fifth Ave., New York - 
London Offices: 6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 


Lawrence Building, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S WORLD will be discontinue 


CURTIS P. BRADY, General Manager 


ar. Single copies, 5cents. The fact that Sie receive the magazine will be due acknowl- 
d unless the subscription is promptly renewed. 


Copyright 1916, by Woman’s World Magazine Company, Inc. Trade Mark registered. Entered as second-class matter, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois. 


When renewing your subscription, kindly give your name and address exactly as it now appears on your magazine or advise us Uf it is wrong. 
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Chefs Bee Crisco 


HEFS from all nations use Crisco with perfect confidence in its uniform richness and purity, know- 
ing that it will aid them in preparing foods that look appetizing and taste delicious. 
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They like Crisco for its unfailing dependability. It is always the same no matter where they may buy 
it, or how they may use it. 


Crisco—delicate, tasteless and odorless, gives greater opportunity to create dainty, tasty dishes accepted every- 


where as proof of good cooking. 


We a -For Shortening 
a = Cake Making. 


Like these successful chefs thousands of housewives who pride themselves on 
their cooking also enthusiastically prefer Crisco. 
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Crisco is purely vegetable, more easily digested, and it stays sweet as long as 
you need to keep it. It has all the qualities essential to your success in cooking. 


Bird’s Nest Pudding 


A very tasty delicacy that is as good as it looks 


3 eggs 6 tablespoonfuls Crisco 
% cupful sugar 4 drops vanilla ‘ 
34 cupful flour gelatine eggs 
1 teaspoonful baking powder apricot jam 
1% teaspoonful salt pistachio nuts 
angelica 


[Use level measurements] 


Break eggs into saucepan and beat lightly, add sugar and stir constantly over hot water until sugar 
and eggs are thick and creamy. Mix and sift baking powder, flour and salt. Add to egg mix- 
ture, then add melted Crisco and vanilla. Beat thoroughly, pour into shallow mold having tube 
center. Bake in moderate oven twenty minutes. Spread cake with apricot jam when cool; 
sprinkle with pistachio nuts. Make vanilla gelatine, using milk instead of water and fill hollow 
eggs with mixture. When set, break egg shell away and fill nest with eges. Garnish bottom 
of dish with angelica to represent twigs. 


You will find 365 dinner menus and 614 other recipes tested by Marion Harris Neil, the cooking authority, in 
“A Calendar of Dinners’. This handsome, cloth-bound, gold-stamped, illustrated book tells all etd 
Crisco. Let us send it to you. Address Dept. O-4, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, en- 


closing five two-cent stamps. A paper-bound edition without ‘‘A Calendar of Dinners”? but with 250 
recipes is free. 
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Breaking In 


The Story of a Would-be Moving-Picture Actress 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady—Pictures by Arthur William Brown 


F EVER there was a living illustration of 
the Biblical text—‘‘ Why stand ye here 
all the day idle? Because no man hath 
hired us’’—she presented it. She was 

not very strong on religion. She knew as 
much about The Book of Books as the average 
girl of her decent and respectable upbringing; 
no more. But that text was ever present to 
her.. She had experienced it. Sometimes we 
do not appreciate even simple things until they 
are ground into the tablets of the soul by the 
force of hard circumstances. 

When she had first entered the yard it had 
struck her as a fascinating place. It was so full 
of light and life and color. Men and women 
gayly caparisoned and in costumes of all 
ages and stages of human development from 
half naked savage, knight in armor or pow- 
dered dame to cowboy on the one hand and 
the latest feminine absurdity of fashion on the 
other, passed to and fro between studio and 
dressing-room, or idled indifferently waiting 
their call. Children quaintly garbed played 
carelessly everywhere. Vehicles of every 
description from rude primitive carts and 
ancient coaches to high-powered motor cars 
came and went noisily. In a hangar reposed 
an aeroplane. Sometimes a group of animals 
from elephants to donkeys paraded through 
the big gates to the open air studios beyond. 
Calls, orders, directions, heated discussions, 
miscellaneous conversations and _ careless 
laughter filled the air. In its variety and bus- 
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tle, in its excitement and animation, the 
spacious yet crowded yard lined with benches 
and shelters and broken by concreted pools 
and artificial caves and piled up scenery, 
bordered by office, administration and me- 
chanical buildings and glass fronted studios 
was like no other place on earth. And its 
constantly moving ever changing denizens 
in motley loved it. 


HE HAD come to it with great ambitions 
and high hopes, and the habit of coming 
had grown until it became part of her life. 
Though the hopes she entertained had long 
since disappeared and the ambitions she 
cherished had well nigh vanished she still 
came there day after day. She had no other 
place to go. When she might have attempt- 
ed other things she had persisted in this 
course. Now it was too late. She went and 
came blindly. She still stood to be appraised 
and chosen if that were to be her fortune, 
otherwise to be passed over, as had been her 
experience. 

She had been well reared by her widowed 
mother, who had labored earnestly to sup- 
port her and keep her in school, but that 
mother had fallen ill at last with a disease, 
wasting and expensive and long continued. 
The savings had vanished. Even household 
belongings had been scarificed. Death had 
finally robbed the girl of everything but a 
small pittance. She was a stranger from the 


far south. Diversion of happier days had been 
sought in the moving-picture theater, which 
had been about all they could afford. She 
was not educated enough to teach. She had 
not been trained in anything practical at all, 
but she could pose, she could act. At least in 
common with every other woman she cher- 
ished that idea, and so she had gone to the 
great moving-picture factory. 

On her first day the private secretary of the 
proprietor had received her courteously. He 
could tell that she was gently born and bred, 
and as he was a gentleman, he treated her 
accordingly. There was not an opening of 
any kind for a newcomer. They were over- 
whelmed with applicants. Beauty and ex- 
perience were to be had for the price of plain- 
ness and ignorance. He discouraged her. But 
her spirit was high; she had embarked on a 
course and she intended to pursue it until she 
reached some haven. So she persisted in her 
determination and he finally told her what he 


told all—that she could go out in the yard and , 


take her chances with the rest. 


a] HESS were pleasant places to sit, shelter 

to be had, and if any of the various di- 
rectors, of whom there were a great many, 
chose her if only as a unit of a mob she would 
receive $2.50 for such a day’s work. If she 
were selected for some small part the compen- 
sation would be doubled. If she showed 
ability she might eventually get a permanent 
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position at a living wage and so on to that fame and 
fortune to which many are called but few chosen. 

The seeretary, who saw that while she was sweet 
and good to look at and innocent she was not 
beautiful, explained to her with a cruel kindness 
that it was very unlikely that she would be selected 
for anything, but if she desired to wait and take 
her chance there would be no objection. He gave 
her a parting caution! She must on no account 
solicit an engagement from any director. The 
regulation was sternly enforced to stop the practice 
and protect directors from continual importunity. 


ND SO she sat day after day in the yard, the 
market-place of the movie, while the secretary 
with whom alone she had talked, busy and troubled 
with many things, forgot all about her. At first 
she had been modestly dressed as became her char- 
acter and station, but when she saw the girls near 
her painted like a flower and with calyxes of 
brighter color in the way of raiment she unwisely 
imitated them, thinking perhaps by that means 
to attract attention. She was .not patient, not a 
good waiter, and she could not afford to wait long 
anyway. One or two directors had begun to 
notice her simplicity, but when she followed 
the common practice they ceased to take in- 
terest in her. 
Once or twice she was g ven a chance as part 
of the crowd, and this money served to eke out 
a little longer her diminishing resources, which 
rapidly neared the vanishing point. She 
pawned and sold everything upon which she 
could raise a dollar. Last of all her cheap 
finery went. She came back to the yard in a 
shabby dress, old and threadbare, which 
she would not have won in happier days. 
She was a reserved, proud, high-spirited girl. 
She had held herself apart at first, and now, 
when her breaking heart craved sympathy, 
she could make no advances. It was too late. 
She had made no friends. 
At last even she saw.the incongruity of hol- 
low cheeks and haggard eyes and shabby 
clothes and paint. She washed her cheeks 
clean and came as nature and privation 
had made her to the yard for the last 
time—the yard that had seemed so lively 
and fascinating at first, but which she had 
somehow come almost to hate. 
She had no other place to go. If 
she died she might as well die there 
as anywhere else. She rather re- 
sented the fact that nobody had 
chosen her. On their heads her fate 
would be. For a day she had had 
nothing toeat. She had spent her 
last small coin in getting to the 


yard. She could never come 
again. She realized that. Maybe 


she could never get away. It 
was an obsession with her to go 
there to offer herself. She would 
continue to the end. She would 
stand at attention until the final 
roll call. And so in her accus- 
tomed place she sat down for the 
last wail. 

Now, the youngest and newest 
of the staff of directors had been 
given a little scenario, a one-act 
play, to produce in which a woman 
brought very low by poverty was 
appealed to by villainy backed by 
those material arguments which 
evil knows so well how to use, and 
the woman who was cast for the 
part fell ill. The pressure for 
studios and actors was very great. 
The director was at his wits’ end. 
He had secured his place and 
people, and now his star failed him. The 
girl who had waited so long and fruitlessly had not 
pushed herself forward ever. In her first visit she 
had strayed to one of the far corners of the yard, 
and the place because it was not prominent had 
been tacitly left to her. She sat there that morn- 
ing, her bowed head resting in her thin hand. 


HE YOUNG director thinking perhaps chance 

might favor him went out into the yard to 
look over the morning offerings. He passed from 
one group to another, engaging several who seemed 
to have promise in conversation, scanning them 
critically the while only to pass on, until by and 
by in the course of his wanderings he stopped 
before the girl with bent head. Something in the 
droop of the figure appealed to him. He was 2 
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new director recently promoted and anxious to 

make good. He had not yet become familiar with 

those who only served by waiting in the yard. 
‘| beg your pardon,” he began. 


HE GIRL looked up. Now she was of as brave 
a spirit as any soldier that ever led a forlorn 
hope and she forced herself to smile brightly at 
him. She did not know who he was. He had not 
acquired the air of authority and importance that 
characterized the old and experienced director. 
There was still a certain amount of youthful 
diffidence about him. She had never seen him, 
but he looked a little kind in spite of his troubled 
and worried air and she thought he must be some- 
body in authority. His glance was reassuring. 
She rose to her feet and steadied herself, clutching 
the back of the bench upon which she had been 
sitting, her heart throbbing. Was this an angel 
from heaven come to minister to her in her dire 
necessity? She could scarcely wait for his further 
word. 
““Are you an applicant for work?” asked the man. 
He noticed vaguely how haggard and worn and 


“GREAT HEAVEN!" 
SAID ONE 
OF THE 
PROPRIETORS—., 
“THAT WOMAN 
IS A 
“BORN ACTRESS" 


nervous she looked, and yet these things did not 
make the appeal to his humanity that they would 
have made under other circumstances. He was 
thinking of his play, and it flashed into his mind 
that here was the very woman who in face and in 
figure and even in dress fitted the part. She was 
respectable and well-bred, too. There was no doubt 
about that. She looked weak and haggard, just 
as she would have looked if she had been very 
hungry. He did not speculate as to the cause of 
these things. She was the object of his search and 
that alone, a means to an end, nothing else. The 
girl could scarcely force herself to speak. 

“Yes,” she whispered, nodding her head. 

““Have you ever played in the movies before?” 

“A few times in a crowd, but I have acted at 
school,” she went on eagerly, pitifully, pleadingly, 


-exacted. 


as a look of disappointment swept over his face, 
“and if you would only give me a chance | think 
I could play some parts now.” 

“This part is that of a poor woman who is starv- 
ing,” said the man doubtfully. 

The girl smiled grimly. 

“T can act that without difficulty.” 

“Have you ever been hungry?” 

ee Yes.” 

“Come with me,’ he added suddenly determin- 
ing to give this girl a trial. 

And _as it was the first play he had directed he 
was most anxious to make a record with it, too. 
He was more impulsive than a veteran and his 
mind was made up quickly. -He turned and 
walked toward the big building where the 
studios were. The girl followed him through the 
crowded yard. The ground seemed to rock and 
heave beneath her feet. By as violent an effort as 
ever human being made she controlled herself and 
kept her unsteady fooling as they walked on. 

“T haven’t any costume,” 
tered the building. 

The man looked at her swiftly. 

“What you have on will do, I think, and—you 
see in this play the woman gets down to the very 
depths of misery before she succeeds, but she 
conquers in the end. The first part of it shows 
her descent until she collapses.” 

“Do I have to read the story?” 

“No. I'll tell vou just what to do. You’ve got 
the main thread of it now and if you can act——” 

““T’m sure I can act that part,” said the girl. 


HE COMPANY had been delayed by the failure 

of the star to appear and, wasting no time in 
introduction to the other members, the play began. 
The girl was a little awkward and nervous at first, 
but the director was kind and patient. Somehow 
or other he was becoming more and more interested 
in her and in her work. She soon mastered her 
timidity and entered into the part with growing 
appreciation which evoked commendation from 
the director and which even began to interest the 
rather world-worn veterans with whom she was 
associated. The excitement brought a touch of 
color to her cheek and it lent her a fictitious 
strength. She was drawing on her last reserve 
without reauzing that payment would be swiftly 
When she began she had been doubtful 
as to whether she could find strength to go through 
with the part or not, but she grew 
more and more confident as one 
scene suceeeded another and as 
she felt herself mastering them. 
She might have kept up to the 
end but for the unanticipated 
break. The last temptation she 


hardest.. She was starving in the 
play. Food and drink were to 
be presented to her and they 
were not ready. Things in that 
fo moving-picture factory were 
done in the most approved 
fashion. There was no faking. 
pe It had to be real food that was 
presented to her, and so she sat 
down with the rest to wait until 
it could be brought from the 
kitchen which provided the 
luncheon for the employes. For 
a few moments during the inter- 
val the director talked to her, 
but his attention was requested 
elsewhere and she was presently 
left alone. 

With nothing to do came the 
inevitable reaction. With no 
nervous excitement to spur her 
on she realized her weakness, her 
awful hunger. She was so weak that if the work was 
not resumed at once she felt she would not be equal 
to it. Yet she must wait. 
hands trying to keep from screaming aloud. 


HE WOULD go through with it without a sign; 
she would not let these people see or dream of 
the extremities to which she had been reduced. 
She knew she was doing well. She believed that if 
she could continue she might get a permanent 
engagement. Perhaps that director would have 
other pictures. Presently all was ready. The 
food, good in quality, savory and attractive, 
straight from the fire, was placed before her. 
‘“Now, remember,” said the director, “‘you are 


starving, you have not had a thing to eat for two | 


days. You stand before (Continued on page 37) 


she said as they en- 


had to meet in the play was the . 


She sat with clenched . 
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Neighborizing the Farm Home 


What the Automobile is Doing for 
Rural Communities 


66 IGHT miles from the railway station, 
eight miles from a chunk of ice, eight 
miles of jolting and jogging through 
choking dust, thermometer up to 

ninety-odd, eight I was thinking of the dis- 

comfort of my last summer’s visit to the farm 
home of my old classmate, Carrie Martin, and 
hesitating whether to accept her second invitation. 

The “bid”? had come earlier this year, and spring 

certainly is an attractive season in the country 

to city-weary folk. Well, I could cut the soaring 
thermometer from the calculation and probably 
the dust would be deep mud. 

“We will meet you at the train,’’ my friend had 
written, but I looked in vain from my window, as 
the train slowed down for Unionville, 
for the familiar old hack. There was 
not a single carriage in sight, though 
several motor cars were waiting at the 
rear of the platform and Carrie was 
greeting me cordially as I stepped 
from the coach. 

“Leave the buggy around at the 
grocery?” I asked. 

“No, at home,’”’ she laughed. “I 
came for you in the car.” 

“But, I didn’t know > T stam- 
mered, as we headed for the nearest 
automobile. 

““T wanted to surprise you,’ Carrie 
answered, stowing my suit cases in the rear seat 
and motioning me to the one beside the driver’s. 

“Tet me sit back with you, so we can visit,” I 
suggested. 


’ 


AA bk YOU'D talk with me it must be in front,” 
came the surprising response, and instead of 
waiting for her absent husband to appear and play 
chauffeur, she climbed in and took the wheel her- 
self. ‘‘ You'll have to pin your faith to me, not to 
my man,” 
she went on, 
as we start- 
ed. 47 om 
was too 
busy in the 
field to come 
with me. 
When we 
first bought 
the car he 
taught me 
to run it, for 
a country 
woman can have many pleasant trips to her neigh- 
bors or to town if she does not have to rely upon a 
busy man as ‘charioteer.’ 

““Oh, the car has proven such a blessing to us! 
{1 have found, as Tom predicted, that, great as 
is the pleasure of riding swiftly and smoothly 
along, outdistancing the dust instead of being 
cloaked in it, there is even greater enjoyment in 
operating such a wonderful piece of machinery 
oneself. 

“The women of our neighborhood were a bit 
timid at first, as I confess I had been, but when 
they saw I was still alive and having good times 
that they were missing they asked their husbands 
and fathers to teach them how to drive, too. 
When our Missionary Society meets at the church 
you will now see more autos than teams lined up 
in the yard.” 

We were out of the village and making good 
time southward. The highways were better 
than I had judged them and I commented upon 
their improved condition to my hostess. 


STOPPING ON EACH TRIP FOR A CHAT 
WITH ONE OF THE NEIGHBORS 


6¢7 TIS DUE to the fact that most of the farmers 

out our way have been buying autos lately,” 
was the answer. ‘Before that, we did not seriously 
consider our roads. We took sticky or splashy 
mud in spring, clouds of dust in summer, and 
bumping into frozen ruts in December as_ the 
natural and inevitable discomfort of farm life. 
Since we have learned how comfortable our speedy 
auto trips can be when the roads are good the meri 


SHE CLIMBED IN AND TOOK THE 
WHEEL HERSELF 


have ‘spruced up’ the roads considerably. At our 
next election we are to consider voting enough 
money to make them permanently good. We con- 
sulted our county agricultural advisor—he’s an 
other new institution—and he told us of other 
communities where building fine roads has added 
their cost to the value of the adjoining farm 
properties.” . 


EFORE I had realized how quickly the cross- 

roads were flying by we were turning in at the 
Martins’ gate. The trip to town and back had 
taken so little time, Carrie assured me, that 
her morning’s work was not seriously disturbed. 
“But if it had not been for the auto,”’ she ad- 
mitted, “there would have 
been a team of horses to 
hitch up and unhitch af- 
terward, I’d have been on 
the road more than twice 
as long, and we'd both 
have been tired. More 
than that, unless a farmer 
is rich enough to keep 
horses specially for driving, 
a team would need to have 
been taken from the plow- 
ing for half a day, just 
when Tom needs every 
horse badly.” 

During my week’s stay, though spring is a busy 
time, Carrie took me for several rides through the 
blossoming country, stopping on each trip for a 
chat with one of her neighbors. I learned much of 
what the coming of quick and pleasant transporta- 
tion means in neighborizing farm homes. 

“Now, take the Chautauqua in Unionville,” 
said Mrs. Turner, who lived a-piece down the road, 
“and it is the ownership of autos by the farmers 
that saved it. Unionville people couldn’t support 
it by themselves. We country people admitted 
that it was an educational week that we ought not 
to miss. We knew its value in a social way, for 
there we met the people from the north country 
and renewed old acquaintance over the lunch 
baskets between programs. The trouble was that 
most of us could attend only one or two days of the 
session because an eight or ten miles’ drive behind 
horses, in August heat or dust, and a repetition 
of it coming home, tired us and our horses so much 
and took so much time out of the day that we 
wondered whether it was worth the effort, so our 
interest lagged. 


¢¢@ INCE many of us have bought autos, though, . 

it is another story. People can attend from 
an even greater distance, for it is easier to ride 
twenty miles in a car than six in a horse vehicle. 
The entire family can attend this year, both Sun- 
days, and on week days at least half of us can go, 
by taking-turns with the work at home. We can 
ride fast enough to make a cooling breeze and to 
outrun the dust. It may be a little thing, but I find 
great comfort in the wider seats of the auto. Most 
carriage seats cramp two grown people and are a 
misery for three. 

“When we used to come to town by carriage I 
was always ashamed of my appearance among the 
town people at Chautauqua. I’d start with a fresh, 
clean dress and I’d arrive with one soiled with dust 
and perspiration and wrinkled in every direction. 
We have as much right to pride in personal neatness 
as anyone else, I believe.” 

Carrie’s sister, living at the crossroads, spoke of 
the value of the motor car in giving a bond of com- 
mon interest, through 
recreation, to her fam- 
ily. ‘“‘Nearly every eve- 
ning in the summer, 
when all are. hot and 
temper-tried from our 
day’s work, my husband 
and the boys hustle 
through the chores with 
smiles of anticipation 
while Maud and I clear 
away the supper table 


“THE ENTIRE FAMILY CAN ATTEND CHAU- 
TAUQUA THIS YEAR" 


WE COUNTED A HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE AUTOMOBILES 
DRAWN UP TO THE CURBING ON 
“BAND CONCERT NIGHT" 


and put the dishes to soak. We change our clothes 
if we have time, but we go in our work dresses plus 
a little session with the comb and washbasin rather 
than miss the trip. The early evening, with a real 
sunset, the scent of the fields, the whip-poor-will’s 
calls and the swift motion, soon cools our bodies 
and refreshes our jaded spirits. We always stop 
somewhere for an exchange of news with our 
friends and the dishwashing seems light work 
when we return.” 

Tom Martin, my host, gave me a man’s point of 
view toward the practical utility of the automobile 
forafarmer. ‘Suppose, when I have a big crew of 
men here harvesting or thrashing, some vital part 
of the machinery suddenly gives out. Work stops 
until the damage can be repaired. I can telephone 
the implement dealer in town to get ready what is 
needed, then one of my men can jump into the auto 
and ‘hike’ to town and be back in a jiffy as com- 
pared with riding a horse. 


cet the ownership of autos by the fellows 
in town is a great blessing to us when we 
need them in a mighty big hurry. This past winter 
I had a valuable colt badly hurt in a mix-up with a 
barbed wire fence. He bid fair to be worth only his 
hide if the ‘vet’ hadn’t owned a ‘buzz-wagon’ and 
come tearing out here.” 

“And, Tom,” his wife demanded, ‘“‘don’t you 
remember when Nellie’s boy had the croup and 
they thought he was lost? Dr. Davis said he broke 
all speed laws, but reached Freddie in the nick 0’ 
time. Why, Dr. Davis told me that two men in 
one year owed their lives to the speed power of his 
auto. One was cut up in a runaway when he was 
mowing, and the other was a hired man who fell 
through a broken floor in a hay loft and both would 
have bled to death before he could have reached 
them with a horse, even if he had beaten it cruelly!” 

Eva Louden, who taught the one-room school in 
Carrie’s district, boarded with her. She spoke 
one night of the effect of autos upon the reorganiza- 


“DR. DAVIS TOLD ME THAT TWO MEN IN ONE YEAR 
OWED THEIR LIVES TO THE SPEED 
POWER OF HIS AUTO" 


tion of rural schools. ‘‘My school is smaller this 
year than ever before, for four families are sending 
all of their children to Unionville everyday. The 
Perkins’ and Wests’ have cars and they pick up the 
Cole and Brown children as they pass by. Mr. 
Cole and Mr. Brown pay for the gasoline and oil in 
return for the service and the older boys do the 
driving. 


6¢]7°VE BEEN telling my directors we might as 
well close this school another year, but 
they’re talking now about a township consolidated 
school with several teachers, a high school course, 
and equipment for adding agriculture and domes- 
tic science teaching. We can use autos to gather 
the children for such a school quite as well as to use 
them to send pupils away to town schools.’’ 

We were gathered at the generous 
supper table when the pretty school- 
ma’am gave her views. Another as- 
pect of the rapidly growing ownership 
of autos in the country occurred to me 
and I turned to Mr. Martin: “I’ve 
been hearing so much about the car 
as giving comfort and sociability to 
rural life, but I can’t help wondering 
how so many families can afford 
them,” I ventured. ‘‘City people, 
you know, (Continued on page 33) 


66 HAT a world to live in, of living, 
growing things,’ mused John Brent, 
drawing in deep breaths of the soft, 
fresh air. ‘‘Half men’s troubles have 

come because they’ve left the soil and the sim- 

plicity of nature so far behind. They’ve forgotten 
their kinship to the life of the wild. If they 
could only know——What in the world ie 

Absorbed in the fairness about him, he had been 
swinging along through the.dimly-lighted forest 
aisles. It was enchantingly still, the call of a bird, 
the sound of wings and rustling tree-tops making a 
murmurous silence. Leaves meeting above him 
traced with fine outlines a delicate mosaic in jade 
on the translucent dome of his temple. 

But what was she doing there, this girl, slender 
and young, lying across his path, head buried deep 
in the violets that luxuriated here in the shadows. 

She was unconscious of the forester’s approach. 
Bending over her, he laid his hand on her shoulder 
and found it quivering. 

‘“*Child, child, what is the matter?—don’t ery. 
Can’t you tell me what 

“Crying ! Crying ! Why, I was laugh- 
ing! I just couldn’t help it,” and there were no tear 
stains on the radiant face lifted to his astonished 
gaze. Radiant in expression with an inner joy, but 
pale and thin. The eyes, too large in that small 
face, reflected a darker tone of the sky overhead, 
and in the soft, disordered brown hair, the sun 
caught tiny pools of gold. Slender, sensitive, 
fragile hands still held the voilets, the pale lips 
were smiling. 

“Tcouldn’t help it,’ she murmured half ashamed, 
““T’ve never seen flowers before, not real ones, and I 
guess I just went crazy over ’em, and—and just 
had to put my face right down in ’em.” 

‘Never seen flowers before, not real ones! Why, 
where do you come from that there are no real 
flowers, no stray violets?” 


66 OWN in the city. A lady brought some of 
us up here for a picnic, the rest are down 
there further, but I wanted to hunt for some 
flowers. I’ve never been to the country before, 
and isn’t it grand, though! You know, we all work 
in a flower factory—Blumstein’s. I’ve been mak- 
ing those make-believe ones all my life, I guess,” 
wearily, ““and I wanted to see some real ones so 
much. Sometimes, I’d want them that bad that ’d 
put my face right down to the imitations I was 
making, and try to pretend they were real. Do 
you know,” with shy, confused frankness, “‘ when I 
saw these here, I just had to put my face close to 
them, and they were so cool and smelled so good, 
and I thought they were whispering to me. I 
couldn’t help it.””, And she laughed embarrassedly. 
“Poor child, never to have had flowers. It 
doesn’t seem possible when this world is so full of 
them, the real ones, and you having to make those 
others all day long. Poor little girl.” 

That anyone should be born into the city so in- 
stinctively a child of nature, should love flowers 
and be denied, was a sorrow he could appreciate. 

“Mar—ee, Mar—ee,”’ came floating up the hill- 
side. 

“They're calling me. It must be time to go. 
Oh, I don’t want to leave this,” and the slender 
body stretched high with arms outspread, a little 
rippling laugh falling from the pale lips. ‘If I 
could only live here all the time, under the trees 
with the flowers all around me.” It was a spirit of 
the woods that stood there, transfigured for the 
moment, a light gleaming from her eyes of shad- 
owed water. But a sudden storm gathered over 
her brows, the slender fingers clenched. 

“T hate the city. I hate Blumstein’s.”’ 
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““Mar—ee, Mar—ee,”’ came the voices again. 

“All right, ’m coming,” she called back. 

She began to pick the violets as fast as she could. 
Brent stooped to help her. Ready for departure, 
she turned to him, both hands completely 
burdened. 

‘**Good-bye,” she said, burying her face first in 
one bunch, then in the other, drawing long ecstatic 
breaths while she rubbed their cool fragrance 
against her cheeks. ‘*‘Good-bye and thanks.” 

“Good-bye.” 

With one last regretful look around, and a flash- 
ing smile for him, she was off. 


“je WEEKS hurried by, and Brent with his 
many cares, forgot the little flower girl. There 
were bugs and blights and other ills of the tree peo- 
ple that must be prescribed for. That his patients 
suffered he never doubted. One who lives long 
with plants or trees finds in them a strong intelli- 
gence and believes in their nerves and senses. 

Then, one day, he was called to the city, and 
he thought of the little flower worker. 

“Tl hunt her up with an armful of flowers, and 
surprise. her. Blumstein’s, she said. Flower 
factory.” 

As he made his way through the long lines of 
girls at Blumstein’s, their tired, busy fingers ar- 
ranging the poor make-believes, he thought of the 
glowing contrast his box contained. And he wished 
they were working among real flowers, their faces 
were so weary, their young bodies so bent over 
the tables. 

Not seeing Marie among the workers, he ques- 
tioned Blumstein, but a shrug of the shoulders and 
an indifferent, “I don’t know, she ain’t here any 
more,” was about to end his mission. 

Disappointed, he was turning away, when a little 
dark-faced girl said, “‘She’s gone to the hospital, 
three weeks ago.” 

No, she didn’t know what was the matter with 
her, ‘‘just sick, I guess.” 

‘*Overwork and exhaustion,” the nurse told him. 
“The poor girl is so thin and completely worn out.” 

Yes, he could see her. And when he showed the 
nurse what his box held, she smiled. 

“You will make her very happy, she talks so 
much of flowers. She seems to want nothing else.” 


RSOLLOWING the nurse, he entered the ward 

where she lay, paler and thinner than when he 
had seen her. Her eyes were closed, and the two 
braids of her hair seemed too heavy for that frail 
face. ‘ 

His arms filled with flowers, he stood over the cot 
where she lay, and as her eyes opened, he dropped 
the fragrant burden, almost burying the slender 
form. Her hands stretched out and caught them, 
cool and moist close to her face, while she uttered a 
little indistinguishable cry of delight. 

“You didn’t forget me,” she breathed. 

A few moments of murmurous pleasure, and 
then, with difficulty raising herself on one elbow, 
she looked about with a beautiful tenderness. 

““Me with all these, and they haven’t any.” 
Appealingly, she turned to him. 

““Do you mind if I give them some?” And her 
weak hand swept the other cots with their wistful- 
eyed burdens. 

“Dear little heart of gold. 
keep some for yourself.” 

Day after day he came, bringing flowers. Marie 
on her little cot, passing through long hours, 
watched for his coming, and her delight was as 
natural and unconcealed as a child’s. The flowers 
gave her never-ending pleasure. She talked to 
them, she caressed them. Their coolness seemed to 


Indeed you may, but 


touch her fevered cheeks with fairy fingers. She 
grew stronger, but the doctor, when Brent ques- 
tioned him, said that she could not survive a return 
to her old work. Then, Jack began to think. 


He made a flying trip to his mountain home, and- 


he talked it over with the doctor. He would take 
Marie back with him to the fine clean air of the 
mountains, there to grow strong. Old Aunty 
Madge Peters, a woman from the village, had 
agreed to care for Marie and look after the little 
household. Did the doctor approve? Brent was 
one of the government foresters and well known for 
his profound knowledge of trees and plant life. 

“Marie,” he said to her one day, after the doctor 
had given his hearty consent, “how would you like 
to go-to the country to live?” 


“The country !’’—her tone was his answer. ‘Oh, 


but I couldn’t, I have to get back to work,” her 
eyes clouding with disappointment. 

“But, suppose we could arrange all that, would 
you?” 

“Pd—I'd love to,” she breathed, “‘oh, if I only 
could.” 


66 OU SEE, little girl, the doctor says you need 


~ some real flowers; that if you go back to the 
make-believe ones you will only get sick again. I 
have arranged with Dr. Evans so that you can come 


to my home on the mountainside and stay there — 
till you are well and strong. Aunty Madge Peters ~ 


from the village will be there to look after you. 
Will you come?” ; 

A smile spread about her pale lips like the sun 
over water, her joy too great for words. Impul- 
sively, she stretched out her two thin hands, laying 
them in Brent’s. 

“You will come? I am so glad, for I have been 
very lonely, and it will be good to have you. It 
will be like having a little sister.” 

Almost without realizing it, he had come to love 
this girl of the city’s workers. Her heart was so 
full of unselfishness, and she had such a sweet little 
gay spirit, that he found she had entangled herself 
in the meshes of his heart in a way that it would 
hurt to tear her out. And the fragile delicacy of 
her, with her wide wistful eyes, her thin sensitive 
hands, appealed to the strength and protectiveness 
that life in the forest had developed in him. 

“Then, we will leave tomorrow. The doctor 
thinks it is growing too hot in the city, and the 
sooner you can be taken away the better. You will 
be able to stand the trip with me to look after you.” 

“Oh, I’m so happy,” breathed Marie, as she 
was slipping off to sleep that night. 


te WAS late afternoon when they reached their 
journey’s end, and to city-worn Marie, it 
seemed she was entering a fairy garden. The little 
cottage, nestling in a hollow near the top of the 
mountain, was a bower of roses. Crimson and 
glowing, some vivid in the sun’s rays, others in 
deepest shadow, they climbed luxuriously up one 
side and even more luxuriously cascaded down the 
other. About the veranda, the starlike clematis 
lent another note, weaving together with happiest 
effect, the subtle inharmonies of purple and scarlet. 


Here was pink, delicate as a sea-shell, golden yellow. 


and damask. A rare incense floated over the blos- 
soms and was puffed against one by the joyous little 


breeze with a strength that was sweetly intoxi- 


cating. The border beds were riots of color. Flam- 
ing opium poppies and tall spikes of blue delphin- 
ium swayed gently. 

As Marie was helped from the old vehicle that 
had tortuously wound its way up the mountain 
road, protesting and threatening at every turn, a 
sense of unrealness came over her—the unbeliev- 
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able wealth of flowers, the restful green foliage so 
cool, the quiet, the peace of it. 

‘Ts it—is it real?”’ she whispered. 

“Real, Marie, and all yours,” he assured her 
smilingly. 

But she was too weak to follow the impulse to 
run forward and inspect these new and lovely pos- 
sessions. The shock of such masses of longed-for 
treasure was overpowering, and she leaned heavily 
on Brent for support, wide-eyed, with a wonder- 
ing smile playing about her wan lips. 


OW CAME Aunty Madge, making what speed 

she could with her hobbled old jomts. Strong 

still, though bent, she displayed amazing vitality, 

but her bony face was wrinkled in deep cuts about 

mouth and eyes. Rough shaggy brows and a 

slightly hooked nose gave her a harsh look, and 

her close-drawn, tightly-compressed lips, telling 

of much suffering, did nothing to soften the 
expression. 

“Good evening, Mr. Jack”’—her voice was hard 
—‘‘and is this Miss Marie? How are you feeling 
after the long ride up the mountain? Come up on 
the porch and rest a bit. Supper is about ready.” 

For many days Marie lay in her chair on the 
porch, gazing out over the valley with its changing 
lights, talking little, but happy. Brent, working 
among the flowers, told her their names and called 
out bits of information from time to 
time. 


and a faint flushing under the skin that spoke of 
returning health. Brent stood near, looking long at 
this flower of his cultivation. The work was good. 
Under his eyes, a beauty had unfolded about her, 
undreamed of before. 

““Marie, you will spoil those flowers if you flat- 


ter them so much. I am sure, now, that the first 
thing they do when the sun is ya is to look 
in their dewdrop mirrors and give their petals an 
extra frilling.”” And he laughed with pure joy at 
the beauty of life. 

“T think I shall call you Flora, which means 
flower. Flora-Marie. Marie of the flowers,’ and 
the cadenced lilt of it pleased and fascinated him 
as he murmured it over to himself. 


66 OU STILL working over those flowers?” 

Aunty Madge came out to her late that 
afternoon. ‘“‘You never bother your head about 
anything else. Flowers don’t need anything but a 
little water and sun, and you waste all your time 
on them. A body would think that people who 
had nothing themselves would want to be doing a 
little something, but you are that ungrateful that 
you don’t try to think what Mr. Jack might be 
wanting, and it’s plain enough. But it’s just 
flowers all the time when you had better be keeping 
house and tending to babies.’ And with that 
the old woman moved away muttering to herself. 


‘How could anyone know how to 
make everything so beautiful—trees 
and flowers, and all the lovely colors?” 
dreamily, she questioned him one eve- 
ning. ‘‘Why, there’s nothing any- 
where around that’s ugly.” 

“There are lots of ugly places, 
Marie, but not where God and nature 
have hadahand. Nature is just a part 
of God, and if we but understood, has 
ways of teaching us God’s will more 
clearly than many tongues of men.” 

The days slipped by, and Marie was 
growing stronger. Surrounded by the 
flowers she loved, living much in the 
fresh, clear air, she drifted through 
days of peace. Her face was growing 
more rounded, and a strain of crimson 
had crept into her lips, bringing a 
beauty that was new and alluring. 

“Tt seems to me, you are pretty lazy 
lying there all day long,’* said Aunty 
Madge on one occasion. “Don’t you 
ever think of doing something? | It 
isn’t right for women folk to be idle.” 

A quick anger flashed up in Marie at 
the older woman’s tone, but with an 
effort she mastered the inclination to 
speak sharply back, and answered 
quietly, ““ Why don’t you say what you 
want me to do? You know I shall be 
glad to do anything.” 


66 \ \ ELL, there’s peas to be shelled 
first of all, and then there’s 
sweeping and cleaning and cooking and 
any number of things that a girl could 
lay her hand to, if she had a mind to.” 
These were the first unkind words 
she had heard in this place of peace. 
Aunty Madge had never seemed very 
friendly, but Marie had been so happy 
in this dreamland, so under the spell of 
it, that she had only been vaguely con- 
scious of her and her harsh manner. 
Silently, struggling with a desire to 
fight back, the sensitive girl walked tnto the 
kitchen, and began with unaccustomed hands 
to prepare the vegetables. The old woman, watch- 
ing her from under shaggy brows, managed with 
swift hands to do by far the greater part of the work. 
When they were almost finished, Aunty Madge 
said to her, without looking up, “I guess you 
had better run along now and rest; you came out 
here to get strong and you're still pretty weak.” 
“But I thought you wanted help. You said 
there was lots to do.” 4 

“There isn’t much more to be done now, and 
I guess I can manage. You run along.” 

The last tones were softer, and Marie turned to 
catch some look of tenderness. It would have 
brought her to those capable arms with a heart 
that longed to give love, but her eyes only saw the 
old woman’s broad back, and she went out. 

One day in her rose print dress and wide pink 
sunbonnet, she was bending over the tall blue 
larkspur. <A delicate roundness had come to her 


IT WAS THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS THAT STOOD THERE 


With a swift intake of her breath, the girl 
straightened up, the tenderness dying out of her 
face. The very unjustness of the attack drove her 
to a retort. 

“You just say these things to hurt me,” she 
burst out. ‘‘ You haven’t said one kind word to me 
since I’ve been here, and you know I’ve tried to 
help; you know I want to. You’re just a hard old 
woman!” 


> 


HE HURRIED away to hide her tears. Why 
was Aunty Madge so hard on her? She always 
said things to hurt. And yet, what of that pink 
sunbonnet laid so surreptitiously on her bureau, 
and the slippers made by the wrinkled old hands 
and handed to her one day with the curt words 
that she “‘had to do some knitting to pass the time 
away’ and she ‘“‘had to have someone to knit for.” 
What didit mean? Marie could not understand it. 
Ungrateful! When she would give her very life 
in devotion. The tears rolled down her cheeks, 


and dropping on the close-clipped grass, she bowed 
her head on her knees and broke into sobs. 

On the other side of the house, Brent returning, 
encountered the old woman and pleasantly hailed 
her. 


66 ELL, Aunty Madge, how do you think my 
little patient is doing?” 

“Patient, nothing. Far as I can see, she’s as 
well as anybody else, and she just fools around and 
does nothing, and you so set on her you’d be marry- 
ing her if you could. It seems to me a sensible man 
like you would want someone that wasn’t so 
trifling.” 

“Why, Aunty Madge, who told you that I want- 
ed to marry her?” an amused smile at her grum- 
bling comments lurking about his lips. 

“Humph, any person that has eyes in their head 
don’t need telling. The way you hang over her, 
and look at her as if there wasn’t a million more in 
the world like her. Guess I don’t need my spec- 
tacles on to see that. And she’s that ungrateful, 
she never notices.” 

“I do love her; Aunty, I do want her, but not 
through gratitude. Only when she loves me in the 
same way. I know too much of love and mating to 
want any other. ”’ 

“Love,” and words could never convey the con- 
tempt in her voice, ““I guess there isn’t much of 
that in this world. It’s comfort and 
someone to look after you and three 
square. meals a day, and that’s about 
all there is to love. That’s how I fig- 
ure it out. Isn’t much of it come my 
way. Anyway, she ought to love 
you for all you’ve done for her, only 
she hasn't any love in her, except for 
flowers and such no-account things.” 

“Now, Aunty Madge,” he laid his 
arm about the bent old shoulders and 
turned her face up to him gently, 
“dear old Aunty Madge, you know 
you love her, too. You couldn’t help 
it, neither could I. She is one of 
those sweet creatures that are just 
made to create love about them. I 
know you love her,” peering deep 
under the heavy brows,” because I’ve 
watched you when you thought no 
one was looking, and I’ve seen the 
love in your eyes. And don’t you 
know, we both love you better than 
anyone else; you are mother to us 
here in our little family.” 

A tear slipped from the old faded 
eyes, down the old withered cheeks. 

“Oh, Mr. Jack, laddie, boy,’’ and 
the work-worn hands caught one of 
his and pressed it first to the empty 
mother breast, then to the lips, “you 
don’t know what you are to me, both 
of you, with all mine taken from me. 
I haven’t anyone else, and I love you 
both as if you were my own.” The 
old woman turned and-hurried into 
her kitchen, apron to her eyes, tears 
of joy flowing free where tears of sor- 
row had only frozen. 


RENT’S glance followed her for 
a moment, a tender half-smile 
about his lips. Then, he passed 
around the house, and, there, crum- 
pled up on the grass, shaking with 
sobs, he found his little flower girl. 
“Why, Marie, child, what is the 
matter, what is it? Tell me, what is 
the matter? What has hurt you?” and he lifted 
her in his arms. 
She made a desperate effort to control herself, 


but refused to give her reason for her tears. She 
would only shake her head. 
“But, dear, you must tell me. You know I 


brought you here to make you happy, and if I fail 
it will make me very sad. Tell me, child, I want 
you to.” 

Between catching sobs, she murmured: “I think 
I had better go back, I think I had better go back.” 

““Marie, what have I done to make you say such 
a cruel thing! You must not be unkind, litUe girl. 
We have been so happy here. Won't you tell me 
what has happened? What have I done?” 

“Oh, it isn’t you—you have been wonderful, 
but—but I’m not doing any good here; I’m only a 
trouble, so I had better go.” 

Sobs shook her again and then the pitiful little 
story of Aunty Madge’s scolding came out. 

Gently he drew her over to the rustic seat under 


the trees. ‘‘Now, sit here, little girl, I want to talk 
to you. First of all, you must never, never say you 
are no good here, that you can do nothing for me. 
Why, your very presence has changed everything. 
You have made me happier than I have ever been. 
I never had a sister, and my life here was very 
lonely, with only the trees and flowers for com- 
panions. With all my love for these friends, I 
longed to have someone to talk with, someone to 
love me. Then you came and Aunty Madge, and 
now we area little family. You have made me very 
happy for you love the things I love. You are the 
little sister I never had.’ Her eyes were raised to 
his in pathetic gratitude. 

““Then, I want to tell you about Aunty Madge, 
who has had many sorrows. When she was a little 
girl, her mother died and her life until she married 
was very hard. Her marriage was unhappy, and 
one by one her children died, until at last, she was 
left alone, old and worn out. So you see, little 
Flora-Marie,”’ drawing the slim hands in his and 
looking into the compassionate eyes, ‘‘we must be 
very kind to Aunty Madge and love her very much 
to make up for all she has suffered. When she is 
cross, you must make her feel your love, for it is at 
that time that her sorrows come back upon her 
and the world grows bitter.” 

“Oh, I will,” breathed the tender voice, “I will. 
I wanted to love her, but I was afraid to.” She 
rose impulsively and entered the house. 


66 EAR little heart of gold, I wonder if it will 

ever be mine? If I asked her, would it 
spoil all this? She seems to know so little of love. 
I wonder if I taught her of the matings of birds and 
flowers would she understand?” 

Unconscious of these portentious thoughts, 
Flora-Marie shyly, half-hesitantly slipped into 
the kitchen where Aunty Madge stood, head 
bowed over preparations for supper. Silently, 
she glided up behind her and laid two warm 
arms about her neck, ““Aunty Madge, I love 
you,”’ she whispered: ‘‘I love you very much. 
Please don’t be cross with me.” 

Swiftly, the older woman turned and her 
arms closed around Marie, while she mur- 
mured: ‘‘Honey child’—her harsh voice 
breaking—‘*‘I didn’t want to 
say those things. I felt so 
mean, but somehow, I just 


between man and woman, and bounds the whole 
world for them.” 

“T don’t know. I haven’t thought much about 
it. It seems to me I could love everyone.” 


66 HAT is very sweet, but it is not the love I 

mean: is the love that selects one of 
the opposite sex for the mate, and clings to it and 
longs for it, and needs it above all the world. It 
is the great love, for it is the love that creates. 
And it belongs to everything that has life and 
the power to reproduce—the birds, the flowers 
and the trees. 

“You look with delight and pride on the flower 
that you have helped to bloom, but can you im- 
agine the joy, the thrill of ecstasy that stirs the 
plant from whose heart sprang the tiny seed? That 
is the power. It is the same that in the springtime 
sends little birds in pairs hunting for bits of straw 
and feathers to build the nest where baby birds 
will soon be chirping, and the thought of it makes 
swift the fluttering wings.” 


couldn’t help it. I was afraid 


you didn’t love me, and | 


want it so.” 

The sweetest spirit reigned 
in that little household. It 
was pitiful to see the devo- 
tion of that old starved soul. = aan 


Given something to love, she EE" 


worshiped. She petted the 


girl, and spoiled her in a 
thousand ways. The old 


hands were always busy with 
some pretty little thing for 
her. And Marie gave in 
return. 

Two or three times, Brent if 
had sought his opportunity; —_ 
his love was growing insist- : 
ent, but each time .he had 
retreated in fear of the~con- 
sequences. Better by far, this sweel companion- 
ship than to forfeit it by a rash act. 


UT THERE came an afternoon of midsummer 

fashioned for lovers. A dreamy, amber after- 
noon, odorous with the incense of the flowers. A 
murmurous quietness that whispered of waving 
tree-tops, and the musical rythmical falling of 
water. The sky a blue of mysterious depth, a sea 
for great white clouds of gilded curves floating 
away like argosies asail for the Golden Fleece. 
Long shadows stretched across the lawn and wove 
a tapestry of changing beauty. On such days men 
are gods with countless treasure of limpid gold and 
fairy jewels heaped about their feet. 

Flora-Marie, lying back in her chair, gazed with 
vague half-closed eyes out into the distance, like a 
lotus eater, unconscious of time or space. A book of 
poems lay open on her lap, but she had not read a 
verse before a few words had set her dreaming. 

“Poetry, Flora-Marie?” Brent’s tone was light, 
but the time had come. “Poetry and love, they 
should never be separated,”’ he observed, dropping 
into a chair at her side. She only smiled. 

“Have you ever thought of love?” 

“Love? How do you mean? I love you and 
Aunty Madge.” ; 


“Not that kind. I mean the love that holds 


“Wn eaas FoceRTY 


AND HER ARMS CLOSED 
| \ AROUND MARIE 


Marie was listening with shadowed eyes. He 
searched her face for awakening thoughts, but 
there was only rapt interest in what he was saying. 

““And for man,’’ he went on, “God has made it a 
world of light. It more than thrills from heart to 
heart, it thrills from soul to soul. Mind leaps to 
mind and finds its complement. It becomes more 
even than the exquisite longing to create. Man 
finds in-the merging of his being in that other’s a 
fulfillment of self that opens the gate to the garden 
of life. 

““Flora-Marie, I wish you could understand this 
love’’—his voice grew soft and deep—‘‘for it is the 
love I am bringing to you.” 

ALF shyly she looked at him, ‘‘To me? 
What do you want me to do?” 

He moved forward and dropped by her chair, his 
hand closing over the small one. 

““Flora-Marie,”’ he lingered over the music of the 
name, ““I want you to marry me, and together we 
will enter this garden of mystic enchantment.” 

““Why—why, ‘yes, of course I will. I would do 
anything in the world you want me to, anything 
to make you happy.”’ Simply as a child might she 
had said it. 

“Oh, little girl, it is my happiness, but it must 
be yours, too.” 


SWIFTLY THE OLDER WOMAN TURNED 


“Don’t you know, nothing could give me so 
much happiness as to make you happy?’ She 
leaned forward, wide-eyed. 

Slowly, he rose to his feet; slowly, he relinquished 
her hand, even while he smiled down at her. He 
had failed! She did not understand. 

“Little girl, you are very dear and you make me 
happy as you are. We will just be brother and 
sister as we have been. I was trying to tell you 
something you cannot understand yet.” 

“But I want to,” pleadingly, sensing the pain 
in his voice, and feeling she had denied him some- 
thing she knew nothing of, “I want to.” 


6¢ O, CHILD, it could never be that way. 

You see, that would break the charm. It 
could not make me happy. It could never be until 
the cry of the mate love is calling in your heart for 
me. You will know if it is there for it is not to be 
denied. And, now, don’t bother that little head of 
yours with the things I have been saying or I shall 
be wretchedly unhappy. Come, it’s supper time.” 

Twilight had fallen on that golden afternoon 
so softly, so gently, that long shadows lay 
where they had only been conscious of sun- 
light. Two wings of flame edged with violet 
spread wide in the western sky, and the 
poignant melancholy of fading hght breathed 
over the world. 

A stretch of sunlit weather, and,then, late in 
the afternoon of a sultry day, masses of clouds 
came scurrying out of the northwest. Some 
like huge old-world castles, besieged, whose 
turrets and battlements were crashing down. 
Others like Titan wrestlers that met and grap- 
pled and threw each other. Blacker and 
blacker grew the sky, until the line of the 
mountain. was no longer distinguishable, ex- 
cept when concealed lightnings threw up a 
dull glow behind it. Low-lying white clouds in 
stranger relief against the darkened sky, sped 
wildly across like chariots in a life or death 
race. And over all, a weird half light of yellow- 


ish tone that made each outline of tree and | 


boulder stand forth with startling distinctness. 

Suddenly, a heavy calm spread over every- 
thing, holding a full minute, then a savage 
rush of cool wind that caught great trees and 
tossed them about like slender saplings, and 
the fury broke. One long streak of liquid fire 
shot from behind the mountain, up, up, until it 
tore the night-black sky in jagged halves, and 
there followed a crash as of the destruction of 
worlds. With it came the fierce beating rain. 

It was thrilling to sit inside and watch the 
leaping light photographing instantaneous 
pictures that still remained with exquisite 
distinctness in the blackness that followed. 
Fascinated they sat, and it was night indeed 
when Jack rose to light the lamps. 

He had barely finished when, following one 
wild crash, a small weak knock was heard. 
Hurrying to the door, wondering who might be 
out on such a night, he opened it, disclosing a 
small boy, very wet, eyes wide with fear, 
breathless but true to his trust. 

“Say, Mr. Brent, can you come down to 
our house?” he gasped. 

“Yes, but what’s the matter?” 

““Pa’s been hit by a fallin’ tree, an’—an’ I 

can’t git *im up. You know, ma’s sick in bed.” 
“Yes, surely, I'll come right away. Marie’’—his 
mind working quickly—‘‘do you think you can 
help me? Aunty Madge could never get down the 
mountain tonight, and I'll need someone.” 


66 QO! YES, yes, let me help you,” and she was 
off to get her wraps. 

““We must be quick. Slip on that rubber coat. 
Come!’ He had put a few things he thought he 
would need in his pocket, and grasping her arm, 
they were off in the storm, the boy following close. 

Down the mountainside in the wild rush of the 
night. The lightning still tore the sky, and crashes 
of thunder seemed to vibrate around them. The 
wildly tossing trees that bent before the fury of the 
wind threatened @very minute to break before the 
fury of the conquerer. Huge limbs had been 


-wrenched off, and one fe!l so close behind them 


that its leaves caught like despairing fingers at 
their clothes. 

““My poor trees are in the grasp of their demons.” 
he half-whispered as they hurried along. 

But there was a wild thrill about it all that found 
echo in the heart of the girl. Something big, mak- 
ing her part of nature itself, caught her into the 


center of the conflict. There was exultation in the - 


fierce winds that tore at (Continued on page 38) 
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‘The Heart of Orel 


A Continued Story by Grace MacGowan Cooke 


Chapter V. Mrs. Booth Acts 


RS. BOOTH got her lesson during the 
dreadful quarter hour in which she 
shrieked for Tishy—a half-grown negro 
girl who had taken Mammy’s place— 

sent her flying to bring the doctor, while she 
herself used every restorative in her power to 
bring back consciousness to her brother. He had 
opened his eyes and whispered to her before the 
physician came hurrying up the stairs. 

“Tt’s all right about Orel, isn’t it?’’ came the 
broken, husky tones. 

What could Mrs. Booth do but assure him that 
everything was all right? She was in the middle of 
these assurances when the doctor came in. It 
hardly needed that this authority should reprove 
her to make her subjugation for the moment 
complete. 

“T’m afraid you let Mr. Rellington get excited,” 
he said after he had done what he could and was 
leaving. “You amateur nurses are too emotional. 
You mean well, of course, you love your patients 
to death—actually to death—for I’ve known more 
than one to be killed by just such an experience as 
T can see your brother’s gone through this morning. 
You'll have to do better than that, Mrs. Booth—in 
the sick room and out, You can’t go through tan- 
trums and then walk into a sick room and be fit 
to nurse. That’s a fact.” 


66 O YOU think Oliver is going to get well?” 

“T wish I knew what to think,” said 
the doctor anxiously. “‘If you can control yourself 
and give me a chance to build the man up, we'll 
get him off on his trip all right. It’s what he needs. 
I have no doubt that a few months in Arizona—or 
anywhere else in the dry Southwest—will see him 
rid of his cough and right as a trivet.” 

“T’ll do my best,” said Mrs. Booth meekly. 

“You see,” the doctor condescended to explain, 
now that she was thoroughly subdued, ‘your 
brother’s danger now is his lack of flesh. That was 
favorable to him through the pneumonia, but if a 
cough gets a hold on a man as thin as he is, it’s very 
liable to run into consumption. You see how that 
is? He’s not a terribly sick man, yet just the same 
his life is at stake, and you’ve got to remember it.” 

“T’ll remember it,’ echoed Mrs. Booth, and in 
the days that followed there was no moment when 
she seemed to forget. She sat in Oliver’s room, 
darning socks, sewing on buttons, getting his ward- 
robe in shape for departure, chatting with him of 
old times when they were children on the planta- 
tion together. 

The invalid thrived under such treatment; he 
began to gain a little in weight, his color was better, 
he found ample strength for the considering of such 
legal matters as it seemed necessary to submit to 
him before he left. 

And Mrs. Booth watched her daughter going and 
coming from the office where she must have known 
that Blake Farringdon met her; she saw Orel’s 
extra care for her appearance, the marvelous way 
in which her young loveliness developed, like a 
half-blown rosebud, tossing in the warm breeze of 
Spring, ready to unfold its rosy petals and show 
its golden heart. 


es SAW. all this—and she made no objection, 
she raised ne finger to interfere. She dared not. 
The doctor’s warning rang in her ears. She knew 
that if she once let herself go, her mere presence 
would be a danger to her brother. So she waited; 
she bided her time till Oliver was safely out of the 
house. And the day after his departure she opened 
the question at the breakfast-table. 

“I’m glad that you won’t need to go to the office 
any more, now that your uncle’s gone,” she said 
without looking at her daughter. “It'll be a 
relief to me in more ways than one.” 

The girl looked up startled. It had come. After 
all her mother was as averse to Blake as ever. 
She could not know what had held this aversion 
in leash during the past weeks. 
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“Why—lI suppose ” she faltered. “I hadn’t 
thought of giving up the office, just because 
uncle’s gone.” 

““What could you do there?” 

“Well, the rent’s paid for six months aheaa, and 
there’s only thirty dollars more to pay on my 
machine. Ill lose it if I don’t keep up the pay- 
ments. I might get enough stenography and 
typing to cover them, I should think.” 

Mrs. Booth looked thoughtfully at her daughter; 
behind the quiet mask of her inspection there was a 
tremendous resolution. Orel reddened under her 
mother’s eye, fumbled with her napkin, dropped a 
spoon on the floor and bent to pick it up. 

““T don’t think much of your plan,”’ said the older 
woman finally. “‘ Milltown is too small a place to 
give you employment of that sort, I think. How- 
ever, we can discuss that later. I want you to 
stay at home this morning, because I’ve got an 
engagement, a very important business engage- 
ment.” 

“This morning,’ echoed Orel in dismay. “I 
promised—that is, I have rather a special reason 
for wanting to be at the office this morning—I—” 

“Ts it anything I could attend to for you?” 
inquired Mrs. Booth blandly. 

‘“No—oh, no,”’ responded her daughter in haste. 
“Tt doesn’t matter. I can just as well Aa 

The house was to be cleaned, and Orel knew how 
to clean it; her mother left the tasks in her hands 
with confidence, though there was only the young 
negro girl to help her. Mrs. Booth herself dressed 
with the same care she had given to her toilet on 
the day of the sale at Broadlands, bade her daugh- 
ter good-bye, walked three blocks up Carolina 
street, turned the corner—and made straight for 
the Victor mills. Finding the office end of the 
factory, she went in and asked for Mr. John Far- 
ringdon. Her name scribbled on a card got her an 
instant audience, and she was shown in to the small 
private sanctum of the Vice President. 

“Well, Evie, this is an unexpected pleasure,”’ he 
greeted her, coming forward with outstretched 
hands. ‘I hope Noll got off all right. Nothing 
the matter, is there? Won’t you sit down?” 

“Thank you—I’d rather stand.”’ 


ARRINGDON resigned himself to an uncom- 
fortable scene, and characteristically probed to 
have it over at once. 


“IT judge from your manner,” he said, “that: 


there is something the matter. What is it? If 
there is anything I can do, you may depend upon 
me.” 

“Ts that a promise?” demanded Mrs. Booth 
swiftly. ‘‘ Will you do what I ask of you?” 

“J will—if I can.” 

“Oh, you can. There’s no doubt about that. 
The power is all on your side. I am miserably 
helpless. My own child will not obey me.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Farringdon, turning 
from her and walking the length of the tiny room. 
He came back with a half smile on his lips that 
maddened his old sweetheart. “‘ Your child won’t 
obey you,” he said musingly. ‘‘Do you suppose 
mine will obey me—in such a matter?” 

**Jack,’’ she burst out, and never noticed that 
she had returned to the nickname of her girlhood. 
““T can’t complain of your son to you—I have no 
wish to do so. All I want is to sever all connection 
between him and my daughter. You'll have to 
take my word for it that such association is good 
for neither of them?” . 

The man’s face hardened as she spoke. When 
she made an end he took her up roughly. “‘Do you 
really know what you’re talking about, Evelyn?” 
he asked. ‘“‘Isn’t this just one of your usual ‘rule 
orruin’ tantrums? It sounds hke it.” 

“TI know what I’m talking about,” returned 
Mrs. Booth, white and shaking but resolute. “‘My 
information is direct and reliable. Orel’s position 
is painful enough without the meaningless atten- 
tions of a young millionaire making it more dis- 
tressing.”” 

She spoke with extraordinary bitterness, a 


bitterness that was reflected on the face of the 
man before her, and vibrated in his tones when he 
answered her. 

“So be it,” he said. “I’m done. You win. 
Whatever influence I have with Blake—and I sup- 
pose it’s more than most father’s possess—goes to 
bring about what you ask. As for you and me, this 
is likely to be the last time we shall speak together 
face to face. I hope it may be, and I am inclined to 
express myself plainly for once and all. You are 
the only woman I ever cared for. That seems an 
unkind thing to say, since I married within six 
months of the day you jilted me, but we'll let it 
stand. It’s the truth. I’m afraid I’m narrow in 
my affections. Beyond my unworthy infatuation 
for you’’—Mrs. Booth winced at the cold condem- 
nation of his tone—*‘ Blake has been everything to 
me. Now you hint that he is in danger of the same 
folly that wrecked my love life as a young man. 
You think he’s attracted by your daughter. I give 
you my word—I’ll swear to you if you think it will 
make it any stronger—that I will go to any length 
to save him from what I went through, what I 
endured at your hands. Is that enough?’ 

“Yes. Thank you.” 


HE WORDS came choked and muffled. Mrs. 
Booth held down her head, overwhelmed, 
abashed by her old lover’s analysis of the situation, 
his point of view. She had not bargained for this. 
As in their old quarrels, he was showing himself the 
stronger, and as it had been then it was now—she 
would not admit that superior strength, she fought 
on desperately to demonstrate that black was 
white and that a false position was a true one. 

“Tf you will tell me what you are going to do,”’ 
she said finally with such composure as she could 
muster, “I’ll second you.” : 

“It won't be necessary,” said Farringdon 
bruskly. ‘“‘I’m a great believer in geography as 
applied to sentimental sorrows. I shall send Blake 
to the Orient. That position with the Chinese 
branch of my Boston firm is still open to him, but it 
won't wait. He'll be leaving Milltown tomorrow, 
if J can compass it.” 

“Thank you.”’ Again Mrs. Booth’s emotions so 
choked her utterance that she could scarcely get 
words out. She rose, the hands she held gripped 
together trembled a bit as though she would have 
offered one in farewell, yet Farringdon stood star- 
ing straight ahead of him, making no move toward 
her, and she went past with bent head. ‘‘Good- 
bye,” she said at the door, but the wistfulness in 
her tone failed to reach him. 

“Good-bye,” he returned perfunctorily. 

Leaving John Farringdon’s presence it seemed 
impossible for Mrs. Booth to go directly home to 
her daughter. She wanted time to think things 
over, to plan—or so she told herself. What she 
really required was a little space to recover from 
the wounding of her interview with John Farring- 
don. Poor Eve, the hurt was none the less—rather 
it was keener—that she knew her own wilful course 
to be responsible. 


HE CLIMBED the slope opposite to that on 
which the white drive and the mansions were, 
going by an ill-kept, weed-grown country road to a 
little burying-ground whose monument gleamed 
white through the chestnuts and sourwoods. Here 
she walked up and down for a long time. The 
tumult in her mind could not have been called 
thought, but out of it she finally drew a resolution 
to go on in the course she had begun. Well or ill 
there was no retreat for her now. Orel’s feelings 
could not be deeply engaged. Even if they were 
her mother found it impossible, in the intense pre- 
occupation of her own suffering, to more than pass- 
ingly consider them. 

In the end she persuaded herself that she was 
doing a wise thing, that Farringdon had spoken of 
Orel in such a way as showed the impossibility of 
her union with his son, if she had any womanly 
pride whatever. Good! Orel’s womanly pride 
must be appealed to. When the wrong-headed 
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litle woman had got this far she dicovered that 
she was hungry; the noon whistles were blowing, 
the stream of tired looking operatives began lo 
pour out of the mills as she started back for home. 
She looked at those she met pityingly. Poor souls, 
was life worth having on such terms? 

Orel had lunch on the table and the house- 
cleaning was well advanced. “Tishy does very 
well,” she told her mother blithely. ‘I hope you'll 
take charge this afternoon, I—I want to close up 
some work over at the office.” 

Mrs. Booth let that pass for the moment without 
saying yes or no. She noted that Orel was wearing 
the blue dress they all held to be so becoming, and 
that she was also wearing the mood which seemed 
to go with it. 

“What made you change your hair?” the mother 
asked abruptly. ‘It stays better the other way.” 

“Don’t you like it’ with the little curls, this 
way?” asked Orel sweetly. ‘‘Everybody seems 
to think it’s prettier.” 

They were leaving the table: Sounds in the 
kitchen announced that Tishy was resuming 
her work. Orel started up to her room to put 
her hat on and Mrs. Booth followed. She went 
into the chamber and closed the door after her. 

Orel stood at the bureau, that old mahogany 
bureau, one of whose fluted glass knobs still 
lacked half its circle; her arms were raised, she 
was setting her hat in place and communing 
happily with the girl she saw in the glass. For 
a moment the older woman felt helpless before 
the security of her youth, of the secret happi- 
ness that looked out of her eyes. Then the very 
desperation of the case nerved her to speech. 


would be salutary for Orel’s ears when the girl 
interrupted her. 

‘“‘FTow can you say such things?” the young voice 
cried. The girl turned from the glass where she 
was confronted by her own shamed face, dropped 
down in a chair and hid her burning cheeks in arms 
oulflung on the table. “Did Mr. Farringdon 
think I was trying to marry his son?” came the 
muffled wail. ‘‘Does he suppose I’m running after 
Blake? Who told him?” 


66 HERE, there, don’t cry so, dear,” Mrs. 

Booth pleaded, herself shaking from head 
to foot, suffering acutely with the suffering of her 
child, yet characteristically resolved, “I suppose 
John Farringdon does think just that. Remember, 
we are very poor, and the Farringdons have been 
getting richer and richer ever since I have known 
of them. Young millionaires get the impression 


that every girl who comes near them is trying to 
Mrs. Booth caught eagerly at this. 


catch them.” 


But Orel shook off the commendatory hand on 
her shoulder and stood up looking paler and older 
than her flushed, exultant, tremulous mother. 
Life seemed a dreary thing where all questions re- 
solved themselves in the last analysis to money. 
She had been whirled so far away from those bliss- 
ful hours when she and Blake worked together hap- 
pily in the shabby little law office and had no more 
thought of money—of mine and thine—than a 
couple of mating birds flitting from one blossoming 
bough to another, tuning their throats to mating 
songs! She didn’t formulate it just that way, but 
she looked back to those times as to a lost paradise, 
and she could not endure her mother’s eager praise 
for having with her own hand shut the gate behind 
her. 


¢¢JPIF YOU don’t mind,” she said heavily, “I 

think I’d like to lie down a while—and not be 
disturbed. My—my head aches. You can look 
after Tishy, can’t you, mother? You won’t mind?” 


SHE SPOKE WITH EXTRAORDINARY BITTERNESS. A BITTERNESS THAT WAS REFLECTED ON THE FACE OF THE MAN BEFORE HER 


“Orel,” she began abruptly, “who is it you are 
going to see over at the office?” 

“Why, anybody that comes in,” returned the girl 
alittle blankly, but still smiling. ‘‘ Everybody that 
comes in, I suppose.” 

“The same everybody that thinks your hair is 
more becoming with the little curls, and likes you 
best in the blue dress?” 

The girl’s arms dropped to her side. She looked 
neither at her mother nor at her own face in the 
glass. She stood downcast while the red welled 
painfully under her sensitive skin. 

“What do you mean?” she breathed at last. 


¢¢7 MEAN that you are going over to your 

uncle’s office—or rather you’re not going. I 
won't allow it—you won’t want to go—when you 
hear what I have lo say. But you were going to 
meet Blake Farringdon. He’s the everybody that 
tells you how pretly your curls are and which 
frock is becoming.” 

“Mother!” 

“Now, Orel, don’t make it harder for me than it 
has to be. Blake Farringdon’s father is determined 
that you shall never marry his son Ee 

Mrs. Booth’s angry voice was going on with the 
version of her recent interview which she thought 


“Do you mean that Blake spoke to his father 
about—about me?” 

Orel’s head came up, her tear-stained face con- 
fronted her mother accusingly. 


¢¢ 7 SUPPOSE he did. Anyhow, John Farring- 
don is sending him away—to China—to get 
him out of your way.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He told me so himself. He said that he would 
go to any length to save him from such folly. He 
spoke as though it meant the wreck of his son’s 
life. Oh, he’s determined enough!’ 

On Orel’s cheek the tears dried as she stared at 
her mother incredulously. The Rellington pride 
was in her, too, and now that it had been stung to 
the quick you saw the kinship in their natures. 

“Mr. Farringdon needn’t have sent for you to 
say such things to,” she began stormily, and her 
mother let the minor error as to who had sought 
that calamitous interview pass without correction. 
“He might just have mentioned the matter to me. 
It would have been all that was necessary.” 

“That’s my girl,” Mrs. Booth exulted; ‘that’s 
my own true daughter! The idea that he should 
suppose one of the Rellingtons would run after his 


yp? 


money. 


Mrs. Booth left her daughter alone, with a heart 
full of unexpressed, remorseful tenderness. Yet, 
the separation being half accomplished, John Far- 
ringdon being alienated and even actively hostile, 
the kindest thing she could do for Orel was to see 
that no parting scenes were allowed—or so it 
seemed to her. This was the reason that, when 
Blake Farringdon called about three o’clock, she 
herself went to the door to meet him. 

“Could I see Orel for a few minutes?’”’ he asked 
al once, coming instantly to the point. 

“No,” said Mrs. Booth, firmly, ‘‘she doesn’t 
wish to see you.’’ She had not asked him to come 
in, and he stood on the porch, hat in hand, looking 
down at her bewildered, uncertain. 


66 Y FATHER * he began at length, and 
broke off, still studying Mrs. Booth’s irre- 


_ sponsive countenance. 


After a time she prompted him. ‘‘ Your father 
and I had-a talk this morning,” she said crisply. 

““Oh—that was it,” murmured Blake. “Did you 
speak for Orel? Did you express her feelings? I 
don’t want to be uncourteous to you, Mrs. Booth, 
but I don’t see what you and my father have to do 
with this matter. [I’m old enough to know my own 
mind, and I should say (Continued on page 37) 
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The Soul That Was Sick 


One 


HE TWO walked slowly down the road, 
unaware that it was long past the supper 
hour, unaware that twilight was coming 
on, and that a chill wind had arisen. Tor 

them the world was warm and golden, and 
by the way their hands clasped, and 
their eyes shone, it was plain to read 
that they were just declared lovers. 
Happily, every town has such lovers 
every season of the year, but these 
two thought their love was unique. 
They lingered at the gate in front of 
the farmhouse. 

“T hate to go in,”’ he said; “I can’t 
seem to bear it, Ada, even to let your 
Aunt Ellie have a share in you.” 

Ada laughed joyously. 

“Well, she’s got the biggest share 
next to you,” she said. “Just think 
of a young girl of twenty giving up 
her own life to rear a child of six, as 
Aunt Ellie did for me! Marvin, I 
want you to show her every day of 
your life how much you appreciate 
her.” 

**T will,” he promised. 

“You see, Marvin,” said Ada, 
wistfully, ‘“‘she never left me, and yel 
I am preparing to leave her eS 

‘**She didn’t leave you because she 
never loved anyone enough,” he said 
easily; “‘if she had, she’d have taken 


you along—he’d have wanted 
you % 
“Just as we'll take her along,” 


said Ada, “‘if she’l! come.” 
He hesitated. 

_ “TI don’t believe she'll want to 
come——”’ 


By Maude Radford Warren 


velop a sense of time, and teach it to Ada, I'll 
never invite you to a meal again.” 

He made some laughing rejoinder, and they en- 
tered the house. Eleanor hurried to the kitchen, 


while Marvin and Ada went to the living-room. 


. Sy 
‘Ss 


“Marvin Swift!’ she cried, half 
grieved. 

EDiteih esne  does,: 
hastily, “‘she shall.” 

“And you'll tell her so?” 

“Yes, but you’re Just mine only, 
he cried fiercely. “‘I feel that no one 
else in the world has the right to you 
but me.” 

Ada sighed. 

“T only wish,’’ she said, “that 
your uncle would take our engage- 
ment as well as Aunt Ellie will. 
What makes him so—so opposed?” 

“Oh, I’m all he has, I suppose,” 
said Marvin, in a worried voice. “I 
guess he’s a little jealous of my affec- 
tion. And then, he doesn’t seem to 
believe in marriage very much. I 
guess he and my aunt didn’t get on 
very well. But he’ll see that he’s got 
two people to care for him instead of 
one. Don’t let’s think of disagree- 
able things, darling. Everybody has 
a right to his own life and freedom, even if other 
people have to help pay for it.” 

Marvin spoke with the strong egotism of youth 
and love. Ada felt only the love, and not the 
egotism. She looked up at him proudly, thinking 
how very self-reliant and decided he was, and how 
deeply in love with her. The two made a pretty 
picture as they stood by the gate under the big oak, 
touched with the first flush of spring. Ada was 
small and fair, with blue eyes flashing with spirit 
and gayety. Marvin was tall and brown, a little 
brooding in cast of face. 


he promised 


”? 


LEANOR HUNT came down the path to meet 
them. She was very much like her niece, 
almost as girlish, and only a little more grave. 
When she was close enough to see their faces, her 
steps halted. She knew without their words that 
Ada was no longer hers, but another’s. Then she 
went on quickly. 
““You’re nice ones!’ she chided. ‘* Everything 
burnt to a erisp. Marvin Swift, if you don’t de- 


THEN HE FAIRLY 
TORE AWAY FROM HER. 
ADA WATCHED HIM 

OUT OF SIGHT 


“The first room I’ve come into since I was en- 
”° oe ° - 
gaged,” Ada murmured. I'll always love it the 
more for this.” 

“My darling,” he cried, “‘promise me, promise 
me you'll never love any creature or anything as 
much as you love me!” 

“Tow could I?” Ada whispered. 


Ahi MINUTES later Eleanor led them, as she 
said, forcibly to her table. With a little hurt 
in her heart, she watched them telling each other 
with their eyes that they would keep their precious 
secret just a little longer. But before the meal was 
quite over, Ada dashed from her seat at the table, 
and put her arms about Eleanor’s neck. 

“Oh, Aunt Ellie, I can’t keep anything from 
you,”’ she cried. 

When all the explanation and comments were 
over, Eleanor said: 

“All this makes my future decision clear. I sup- 
pose you know, Marvin, as of course Ada does, 
that I own the old Scott house in your town? The 


of the Stories of Our Town 


woman that has had it since I took Ada to this 
farm is giving it up. So I think Ada and I will 
move in there, and I’ll manage this farm at long 
distance.” 

Ada gave a cry of joy. 

“Oh, Marvin! then you won’t 
have to drive ten miles to see me!’ 

She looked at his grave face. 

“Why—why, aren’t you glad?” 
she asked, in a pained voice. ‘ Aren’t 
you glad you can see me so much 
oftener?”’ 

“Of course I’m glad,”’ he said with 
a little effort. ‘But it’s been so 
sweet, my coming oul here all sum- 
mer, and nobody guessing why, be- 
cause I’ve never cared for 
never looked at one but you.” 

Ada’s eyes remained lowered. 


girls, 


$7] BE BEEN so sweet,’ he went 

on, “to go about my work in 
the bank, thinking of you away off 
here waiting for me, entirely uncon- 
nected with the other people I have 
to see day after day. And then to 
come to you and _ forget the 
world 

Under the spell of his vibrant 
yearning voice, Ada’s face melted. 
But Eleanor’s eyes were keen and 
critical. She spoke, however, in a 
laughing voice: 

“Marvin! you mustn’t have an 
old-fashioned harem idea like that. 
A girl can’t sit and dream about a 
man while he works. She must go 
about her work, too, or else she'll bea 
good-for-nothing wife when she mar- 


ries. Besides, Ada wants to move to 
town. She’s been begging for it ever 


since she was fifteen. I’ve only kept 
her on the farm for the sake of her 
health. Now she’s so rosy and well, 
I want her to get ready and take her 
place among your friends.” 

“Of course, I'll be glad to have her 
in town,’ Marvin said, warming to 
theidea.: “I didn’t really realize that 
I could be with her so much more. 
But as to taking her place among my 
friends < 

“Oh, but Aunt Ellie is right, Mar- 
vin,’ Ada said. “When I’m—I’m 
married, I won’t have time to think 
of anyone but you and our home. 
While I’m still only engaged I want 
to meet all the people Aunt Ellie was 
brought up with, and all the boys 
and girls you’ve known all your life. 
I feel jealous of them because they’ ve 
seen so much more of you than I 
have.”’ 

“Do go into the living-room, if you’re going to 
make love,’ said Eleanor gayly. “ll attend to 
things here.” 

But left alone, her gay expression changed, and 
she sighed a little. 

‘“My poor baby,” she thought, “she is so sure 
that life is going to be forever golden, forever 
smooth.” 

That night when Marvin 
Eleanor slipped after him. 

“Marvin,” she called. 

He turned. 

“Marvin, I want as much happiness for Ada and 
for everybody in this marriage, as may be. And— 
and when you tell your uncle be tender with him, 
for Ada’s sake and his. Be sure to tel! him, just as 
Ada told me, that you care for him as deeply as ever. 
You’re all he has, and he doesn’t like people. 

* All right,’ he said, embarrassed. ‘“‘I’m going 
back to the house to tell Ada good-night again.” 

A month later Eleanor and Ada were installed in 
the old Scott house, and (Continued on page 34) 


went to his car, 
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Baby 


A Revelation by Rollin Lynde Hartt 


ABY’S pet project this 
morning was to eat the 
entire Gazelle, whereas 
nothing anywhere in 
“The Proper Feeding 
of Infants’ prescribes 
newspapers—that is, to 
be taken internally and 


unmodified. Besides, 
the page I caught 


Freddie devouring was 
covered with advertise- 


ments, and I confess 
that I found some of them hard to swallow, 
myself—‘‘ Investments,”’ ‘‘Amusements,” “‘Edu- 


cational,’ I read, each item praising up something 
or other as the grandest opportunity of a lifetime 
and they were so amusingly earnest, so personal, so 
clearly aimed at me, as if the writers fancied I 
would respond with real enthusiasm. But—hon- 
estly, now—how could I? For there on the rug 
rolled my downy-headed babbler, with his dimples, 
his “‘bracelets,’? his six pearly little teeth, his 
chubby arms hardly longer than cherub-wings, and 
the soles of his pink-satiny feet turning slightly 
inward as if they meant to “‘pat-a-cake.”” Already 
I have the finest investment on earth. I have the 
best amusement. I have the noblest educational 
institution, bar none. 

Or rather, I have two of each, for here comes my 
rosy-cheeked, three-year-old Jacky, prancing in to 
demand a ride on my neck, and when urged, “kiss 
the horse.” 


BSERVE, please, that when Helen and I speak 

of babies as an investment, we mean it liter- 
ally. I want that understood; for several of our 
friends—the childless Jim Hungerfords in particu- 
lar—appear un- 
able to see it that 
way. Jim = re- 
members the 
auto we had ex- 
pected to buy in 
the old days be- 
fore we had 
babies. He 
recalls the 
trips we 
used to take 
a nad thre 
sums we laid 
out reck- 
lessly on 
adornments 
rian det, avi ge 
house. He 
notices that 
we have stopped all that. And yet I am in earnest 
when I say that we never enjoyed such luxuries as 
now. For example, our ‘‘car.”’ It is small, to be 
sure, with a wicker body and no engine, and pro- 
pelled by Helen-power except when I am free to 
push with Jacky “helping.”” But what lovely em- 
broidered pillows it has, and what dainty ribbons, 
and how it bounces up and down with every danc- 
ing motion of His Majesty inside! Helen calls it 
the “‘Freddiemobile,”’ and pities the people who can 
afford big machines like Jim’s but can’t afford 
a baby carriage. 


THE “FREDDIEMOBILE” 


EANWHILE, of course, Jim 
pities us. When the decora- 
tors were in possession at the Hun- 
gerford residence, he avoided men- 
tioning it out of consideration for 
my feelings. Nonsense! We have 
far more desirable decorators at our 
house all the time. It is to them 
that we owe the priceless scribbles 
on the wall paper, the invaluable 
row of tiny finger-marks on the 
edges of tables, and the many noble 
scratches on the piano. 
Jim has never quite forgiven our 
abandoning the auto, but, then, Jim 


t 


WE HAVE FAR MORE DESIRABLE 
DECORATORS AT OUR HOUSE 


Drawings by Fanny Y. Cory 


doesn’t appreciate babies. If I try to tell how per- 
fectly exquisite a baby is, the words stick in my 
throat. 

The decorators covered themselves with glory at 
Jim’s, and he had the florist in afterward, but no 
workmen can givea house the charm 
of tender associations, and ours 
simply overflows with them. It is 
where Jacky — bless him — first 
danced with his shadow. It is where 
Freddie first nibbled my cheek. It 
is where they first watched the 
robins nesting in the woodbine. 
The kitchen door bears Helen’s 
proudly dated record of Jack’s 
height. In a word, it is home. 


Ree too much so, Jim 
thinks, for we hate awfully to 
leave it. One evening, several 
weeks ago, he called up on the tele- 
phone and said, “Hello, Tom! 
Kitty and I are off for another trip 
East. Come along, why don’t you? 
and bring the lady. It'll do you 
and Helen good to forget the kids.” 

I wanted to answer “Jim, you 
and Kitty are a pair of born geese, 
and have done everything in your 
power to cultivate the gift,” but 
instead, I begged off by pleading something to do. 
For a fact I had two engagements: I was under 
bonds to take Freddie for a joyous, lilting ride on 
my hand before his bedtime, with his soft plump 
back against my chest and flapping both arms and 
both legs with huge glee, to say nothing of the 
squeals; and it was understood that I must hold 
Jacky up to the mirror while he kissed his hand- 
some self good-night. 

Jim was inconsistent. He had forgotten his 
delicacy about mentioning the decorators, and 
went on enthusiastically concerning his plans for 
that trip East with Kitty. They were to be going 
every minute of the time. 

Once upon a time, such a proposition would have 
made my mouth water, but my tastes are not what 
they were. Give me a quiet meal under my own 
vine and figtree, with Jacky interrupting my yarns 
and Freddie banging furiously with a napkin-ring 
on what remains of the tray of his highchair, and I 
ask but little of the world. 


S FOR shows, we have better ones here at 
home. Could any comedy be as enchanting as 
was the tiny figure in white, standing at the rail of 
his baby-yard, with his beautiful head thrown way, 
way back and hooking up his nose at me with 
laughing eyes, and saying, ““A—a—a—ah!” mean- 
ing, ‘‘Come and kiss me in the honey-place under 
my chin?’ Or could any tragedy equal the scene 
when he first saw my trousers flung across a chair 
and, to his horrified consternation, mistook them 
for the ruins of daddy? 

Naturally, I don’t talk like this to Jim. He 
would not understand. But I think he would be a 
good deal stirred up if I should tell him of our 
bank-account, for it has grown amazingly, and in 
our childless years, we were doing what Jim and 
Kitty are doing still—spending everything as fast 
as it came in. We had no mo- 
tive for saving. Today, we have. 
Instead of making us poor, the 
babies are making us _ rich. 
They are at once the greatest 
luxury and the greatest econ- 
omy. More than that, they 
have actually increased my 
earning power; for I live by my 
brains, and there is no brain- 
food like babies. 

Jim was considerably aston- 
ished when I touched on this 
last point, as I did the other day. 
He said it beat him to see how a 
student like me could do brain- 
work in an eternal atmosphere 


HELEN'S PROUDLY DATED RECORD 
OF JACK'S HEIGHT 


of barley-jelly and rocking-horse. He looks down 
on babies. In his joking way, he calls them ‘“‘a 
baldheaded, toothless, sawed-off, ignorant, pessi- 
mistic class of milksops, bed-ridden and without 
the power of speech.” 

Nevertheless, I stuck to my 
point. ‘“‘Now, see here,” I said, 
“don’t you remember how the 
Faculty set out to sharpen our 
wits by making us_ translate 
Greek? Well, then, just see the 
mental gymnastics in translating 
Jack’s Choctaw. What would 
you have made of this, for in- 
stance: 


“‘Dawdy, Dacky, at a fie; 
Fawk aw nigh; 

Maw thee, 

Wony, downy Bony Ghee.’ 


” 


Jim flunked, whereas, thanks to 
the superior course of sprouts I 
had been put through, I was able 
to spin it off thus: 


“George and Jack, they had a fight; 
They fought all day, they fitall night; 
And in the morning, they were seen 
A-rolling down the Bowling Green.” 


However, I avoided appearing 
too proud. “‘Itis a difficult branch of learning,” I 
said to Jim. To this day, I can’t guess why, “t’goy 
Ugoy, tgoy”’ meant “horse,” or why a ‘‘thee woe- 
bun” was a “‘little rosebud,” or why the young 
enigma remarked affably to an entire stranger in 
the doctor’s office, ““O. K.! Fishtail. Amen!” 


S JIM seemed a trifle cowed, I continued, 
“You call me a ‘student’ and maybe I deserve 
it, but it strikes me that, the more of a student a 
fellow is, the more of a mental tonic he gets from 
studying the infant mind. To a student, what 
could be more interesting than to see the trained 
nurse test a new baby’s brains by stroking the 
soles of his little new feet? If he curls up his toes 
promptly and with vigor, his brains are all right. 
And then there’s the fun of watching them develop. 
Queer stages they go through, I can tell you. See 
how an infant like Freddie will throw away all his 
property—rattle, spoon, fluffy doll, 
red rubber pig and the rest—and 
then bawl because he is destitute. 
No sense? Not the slightest as yet, 
though this has it’s advantages. If 
he demands a story, I don’t have to 
invent  hair-lift- 
ers. His favor- 
ite legend, just 
now, is the one 
beginning, “A, 
By Gaps Eek 
G.’ When he 
tires of that, I 
can entertain 
him by the hour 
with the thrilling 
narrative, “1, 2, 
Sed POMGR es 
Although I 
was not quite 
sure whether Jim’s smile indicated amused interest 
or amused indulgence, I risked adding, ‘*There’s 
fun, too, in studying a baby’s instincts. People 
say that self-preservation is Nature’s first law, but 
just you watch a baby. His dream is suicide. I 
had Jacky on my head, and Helen brought his sup- 
per; instantly, the young cherub started for that 
supper straight through the atmosphere. & 
“And later on, when a child really begins to 
amount to something, you look back and find that 
what you were studying was not merely the history 
of a mind, but also the history of the world. Every 
stage he goes through, the world has gone through 
before him.” 
This sounded big—perhaps a trifle too big for 
Jim—and yet I was prepared to back it up. “So 


MISTOOK THEM FOR THE RUINS 
OF DADDY 


far,” I said, “I’ve seen the Age of Idolatry. The 
Teddy bear and the calico ape and the comical 
stuffed elephant were Jack’s gods, without whose 
presence he could not transact business. I’ve seen 
the Age of Fable, too, when he would twitter a 
rhymeless_ bal- 
lad of his own 
composition— 
hke this: 


‘When I go a- 
walking, 

Up a apple tree, 

In the water, 

In the silver 
moonlight, 

Oh, tillyhoo!’ 


“And just 
now, the Age of 
Chivalry. He 
flies to the aid 
of beauty in 
distress. This 
morning, he 
blurted vehe- 
mently, ‘Aunt 
Mary, if that 
naughty ice-man track mud on your floor again, 
you know what I do? I chop off his head and 
plant dandelions in his eyes!’ ” 


HIS DREAM Is 
“SUICIDE 


IM LAUGHED—heartily, this time—so I came 

near telling him what a philosopher a child 
could be at twenty-two months and repeating a 
conversation of mine with Jacky: 

“What does mother say?” 

“Mother say, ‘No, No!” 

“What does daddy say?” 

“Daddy say, ‘Ha—Ha!’”’ 

And I was about to speak about the genius a 
little tot has for picking up long words, when sud- 
denly in burst Jacky, and crawled into Jim’s lap, 
and, looking up into his face with big, appealing 
round eyes, full of adorable earnestness, observed— 
apropos of nothing whatever, “‘My daddy calls me 
a par-tic-u-lar-ly, pre-pos-sessing, par-a-gon of 
pul-chri-tude.”’ 

It did me good to hear Jim roar. I thought he 
was completely won over, and perhaps 
he was. Maybe there are going to be 
six or seven small Hungerfords by and 
by. But I have my doubts—because of 
Kitty. She dreads motherhood, and 
that is strange, for she is always joking, 
and to a born humorist, what could be 
jollier than tracing the growth of humor 
in babies? 

They start with absolutely none. If 
they giggle, it is because you tickle 
them in the sweet, kissable pudge where their 
ribs ought to be, or because they have just been 
fed. Two years and a half went by without 
Jack’s once seeing a joke. I could say to him, 
“Bring daddy the gatepost”’ or ‘Come and jump 
through the doughnut,” and he would solemnly 
make the attempt. I shuddered, I tore my hair, 
“Helen,” I cried wildly to my wife, “that child 
will be the death of us.” 


PAG SSA then, the load of groaning apprehen- 
sion that rolled off me when I said to him one 
evening, “‘Now, Jacky darling, shut your beau- 
; tiful brown 
eyes, and sit on 
them,”’ and he 
answered with 
a delightful 
“Oh, ho—ho!’’ 
Atte larsitemuve 
showed glim- 
merings of a 
sense of humor! 
Next morn- 
ing he cracked 
a first joke of 
his own. When 
I called out to 
him, ‘‘What 
doing, Jack- 
daw?’ a sweet, 
drawling,  tre- 
ble voice re- 
plied, “I comb- 
ing my hair 
with a_ kitty- 
cat’s tail!’ 

It was nothing marvelous in and of itself, but 
in the light of his previous record, how amazing. 


“| CHOP OFF HIS HEAD AND PLANT 
DANDELIONS IN HIS EYES" 


This is why we parents get such thrills from a 
child’s new exploits—the first words, the first 
toddle, the first somersault. They are wonderful 
in the light of his past. When Jacky’s first little 
tooth peeped through, I came dangerously near 
writing a letter to the Gazette. A tooth, in 
Jacky! If my own head had sprouted feathers 
or green leaves, it would not have astonished 
me more. 


A bea IS clever enough to get the point, I sup- 
pose. He would see why we feel as we do. 
Possibly he would envy us our tingles of en- 
thusiasm, but he would go back sooner or later 
to his king-pin argument against babies. 
Shall I name it? It is fear. 

He and Kitty are afraid of being “tied 
down,” afraid of what babies “‘cost,”’ afraid of 
the “‘burden.” Jim thinks Kitty would be 
“reduced to the level of a mere nursemaid, 
everlastingly dressing and undressing 
a delirious angle-worm.”’ Besides, he 
remembers Granny Wayland’s advice 
to Bert Williams: ‘‘ Now, don’t you be 
too discouraged, Bertie, parents never 
sleep the first year.” 

Oh, what pitiable delusions! We 
glory in being tied down, and are getting rich 
at it, and can think of no finer achievement 
for a gifted woman than a pair of splendid 
youngsters, healthy, bright, handsome and 
of good moral character, when not other- 
wise occupied. As for sleeping, beat us if 
you can. How confidently Helen feeds the 
infant just so many ounces, mixed just so, 
and says to me at bedtime, “I’ve set him 
for six o’clock.”’ At 8ix, sure enough, comes 
the first of his happy morning twitters. 

Poor Jim! Poor Kitty! They don’t know what 
they are missing, and they are missing deeper, 
sweeter, tenderer experiences than any I feel free 
to tell Jim about. He got away without even my 
attempting to say the big, big things I wanted to— 
how babies have taught me to know Helen, and to 
know my own heart, and to know the bright, glad 
world of human love all around us. 

I adored Helen, back in the old days, but what 
did I know of her bravery—how she would accept 
torture, joyously, 
than kita bly 5 as' va 
blessed, sacred privi- 
lege and honor? What 
did I know of her 
patience? Or her 
wisdom? Or her skill, 


Live 
Sfx, —soaneoyee which ; combines a 
pe —<S teacher’s and a doc- 
tor’s? Don’t tell me 
she is “‘reduced to 


the level of a mere nursemaid.” Instead, she is 
exalted to it. Oh, if Jim could know the real Kitty, 
as I have come to know the real Helen. 

_ And what revelations I have had of my own soul. 
I realize this most at church. It affects me as it 
never used to in our childless years. The hymns, 
the prayer, the sermon, are unspeakably touching. 
I believe it is because of the great awakening within 
my heart, the first of those terrible nights, when I 
waited in the garden, waited, waited, with two 
lives hanging in the balance? I prayed as if my 
heart would burst—a strange prayer, for I was 
pacing to and fro with eyes open and face uplifted 
to the blazing stars and my finger-nails cutting deep 
into the palms of my hands. Then the wild surge 
of rapture all through me when a nurse appeared 
at the door and cried, triumphantly, ‘‘ You have a 
son!” It was not joy only. It was a spell of 
passionately devout thankfulness to the dear 
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HAVE YOU EVER 
FELT THAT WAY? 


| 
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| After reading this article why not 
| write us and tell us how you feel 
j toward your own little baby? Make 
j your letter long or short, just as you 
j please. We are going to publish a 
page of these letters some day. 

| 
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Address, The Editor Woman’s World, 
107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Father of us all. From that moment dates the 
beginning of my life. 

I can’t say this to Jim any more than I can speak 
of the ether-scent in Helen’s hair and the deathly 
coldness of her lips when I bent over her pillow and 
kissed her, and the light in her eyes when I said, 
“Mother,” and she murmured, “It’s a boy.” 

After the Valley of the Shadow, victory! Yes, 
my own baby son blinking up at me out of 
his basket. 

Do you wonder that church means everything to 
me now? I am not living for myself alone or for 
Helen’s sake. I have responsibilities to my little 
ones. I must bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lorp. When Freddie locks his 
dimpled arms around my neck and gives my cheek 
an affectionate, moist, pink bunt, or when Jacky 
dances before me, demanding to “walk up daddy,” 
or when I come home and see the little fellow 
charging across the lawn at me, arms flung wide, 
legs twinkling, to 
hurl himself into my 
embrace, while, the 
“Freddiemobile” 
bounces grandly with 
the infant’s exulta- 
tion. Then, what an 
ache there comes in 
my throat just for 
sheer happiness, and 
at the same time what 
a sense of my life’s 
profound seriousness. 

I think it would 
oppress me, it is so 
grave, were it not 
that all the world 
seems to sympathize 
and cheer me on. Fellows who used to greet me 
with amere “Hello, old man,” now add heartily, 
“How are the boys?” On birthdays and holidays 
and at Christmas come showers of remembrances 
for the babies, each pretty tribute warming me 
through and through. 

And now that there are babies at our house, 
all création overflows with them, and how I do 
love the precious treasures! Besides, I have the 
delight of understanding their mother so much 
more thoroughly. 

Jim is missing that. Whenever he sees a baby 
carriage approaching he squirms. He is as uneasy 
as if a mother were about to show him an album of 
babyhood kodaks. He fails to appreciate that 
what the opportunity promises is not only a 
charming amusement, but a peep into that heaven 
of heavens, a woman’s heart. 
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HE MORE I think of it, the more it seems to 
me that Jim and Kitty are merely skimming 
the surface of life and that as time goes on they 
will find the surface less and 
less interesting. Long before 
their auto is worn out the nov- 
elty of it will be gone. They 
will tire of these 
jolly trips East, and 
buying extravagant 
things will cease to 
thrill. ee 
When middle-age SAG iy TR | 
comes, a rather 
dreary indifference 
will come with it. f 
Little by little, the 
set of childless 
young pleasure 
seekers they consort with will melt away. Each 
year or so a baby will turn some “‘residence”’ into 
a home and introduce some hitherto frivolous 
couple to the splendid realities of happiness. 

P. §—I thought I had finished, I had copied 
the last of these pages, slipped the manuscript 
into its long envelope, and got as far as “ Editorial 
Rooms”’ in the address, when I caught the sound 
of excited footsteps—Helen rushing in. 

A note trembled in her hand—she couldn’t 
speak at first, though her face shone. She perched 
on my desk and drew my head against her, as she 
held the note for me to read, and said one word in 
a tone ringing with exultant thankfulness. The 
word was “Kitty.” 

I dashed through Kitty’s note with its glowing 
news—at last this supreme blessedness coming to 
the Hungerfords. Magnificent! Perfect! Espe- 
cially a sentence that brought the blood surging to 
my temples: 

‘Jim is the happiest man on earth, for I’ve told 
him.” 


AND AT CHRISTMAS 
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Mrs. Jane Richmond, of the editorial staff of Woman’s World, acts with the full authority of the maga- 
zine, which also assumes the financial responsibility of every transaction. Mrs. Richmond, acting entirely 
in the interests of our readers, will purchase the articles described by her at prices stated. She will also gladly 
‘advise on other points of dress. Anything not found satisfactory can be returned. Particulars of size, etc., 
‘S  should be given and funds sent by Post Office Money Order to Mrs. Jane Richmond, Woman's World, Chicago. 
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New York. 
EAR KATE—*Oh, to be in Applehurst 
now, that April’s there!’ should be my 
song, and would, if anything could come 
of it. Everything leafing, country odors, 
fruit trees blooming, and father working the whole 
morning long in the garden—the picture’s clear 
before me. 
We bloom, too, in new frocks and hats. 
Seems to me I never beheld so many silk frocks 


draped bodice with its high collar in the back. 
This model comes in black as well as navy / 
blue, and in sizes for 14 years upward to 46 ~ 
inches bust measure. When for girls from 14 to 20, 
the cut is youthfully proportioned throughout. 
Mrs. Morgan’s Laura—she’s 15, isn’t she, 
or 16?—would like it, I am sure—its fulness 
would -help conceal her excessive slenderness. 
Privately, and to be considered thoroughly 


8. 
A. BLOUSE OF ah Wisi LACIER WAIST. 
CREPE DE CHINE COS Whig ALSO OF 


$2.98. THERE IS 
SMOCKING ABOVE BUST 
AND AT CUFF 


CREPE DE CHINE, 
SELLS AT $1.98 


as this spring brings 
forth. 

As you say, nothing 
equals a silk dress for 
dependability in sum- 
mer. As long as il 
holds together, it is 
in the freshness of 
its youth. If there 
is going to be a 
shortage of silks in 
desirable colorings 
after the present 
stock is sold out, we 
want to enjoy them 
while we can afford 
them. 

Well, the upshot 
of my search was 
the discovery of two 
lovely taffeta mod- 
els, one at $10.98 and the 
other at $12.98, both built 
with the new overskirt or 
tunic. In fact, one has a 
double tunic. The $10.98 


ily and neighbors 
and picked out by some- 
oneelse, I am sending the 
sweetest silver gray silk 
Hd |, poplin that cost only 
a // $5.25, that I want you 
' to keep for yourself, if 
‘ you like it as well as I do. 
I love to see you in © 

gray. It suits your 

black hair and clear skin 

wonderfully. This dress aa 

is serviceable: I felt so 

sure you would like it q 

that I took it on chance, : 

it was so reasonable. It ; 

has the new sleeve, the ] 

long cuff, white embroidered ; 


1. FOR $12.98. A 

COMBINATION TAFFETA AND 

CHIFFON WITH POINTED TUNIC AND 
HIGH COLLAR AT BACK OF NECK 


2. THIS TAFFETA FROCK, GEORGETTE 
CREPE VEST AND CUFFS, FOR $10.98, 
COMES IN SEVERAL DIFFERENT COLORS 


3. THE SWEETEST SILK POPLIN. 
THAT COSTS ONLY $5.25, !T 
iS SHIRRED AT YOKE AND IS 
TRIMMED WITH BUTTONS 


by yourself alone, 
before it is can- 
vassed by thefam- _ ; 


imagine anything that would suit 
her needs better, if she goes on the 
Chautauqua circuit this summer, 
and I found a hat for her to wear 
with it. I will describe that later. 

This little frock is of soft chiffon taffeta, 
combined with chiffon to match. The chif- 
fon is used for the sleeves and trimming of 


lawn collars and cuffs, and a 
girdle decorated with embroid- 
ered stitching, inlaid with tinsel. 
You can wear it for almost any 
oecasion or no occasion at all, and look 
your own dear, best self. A white lawn 


frock is cut simply. Its folds which edge the pointed double tunic. lining holds the bodice firmly in place and 
tunic is single and falls its White chiffon makes the little vestee. The strengthens the garment. 4 

full length only in front; at the sides it isshort and girdle of taffeta is completed with a pretty novelty I took into account that you might not like ‘the 
falls in plaits. The back is shirred in a deep yoke. _ buckle of silver color. : color. If you do not, or if you pass the dress on to 
Georgette crepe with a net frill fills.in the vest one of the other girls and they wish another shade, 


front and forms the cuffs, and pearl buttons trim. ‘LEAD se ought to get it in navy blue, I teli them they may have their choice of navy: or 
I like its modest air extremely and there is a good think, and then she would have a cool, be- . Copenhagen blue, rose, brown, green, lavender and 
choice of colors to select from—black, navy, Copen- coming frock for dressy use that will not need plum, as well as the silver gray. This model is made 
hagen blue, brown, rose, tan and green. frequent cleaning. A little pressing makes a silk up also as a mourning dress, with black satin mes- 
Be sure to tell Bess and Mrs. Morgan about it. frock as good as new. The pointed line of the _ saline collar and cuffs edged with black silk net. — 
The other frock is Jeannette all over. I cannot tunic took my eye particularly and the softly It runs in sizes from 14 years to 44 bust measure. 


shoulder and above the cuff. 


Blouses are more the rage this season 
than ever. 

Whoever told you they are going 
out, should be treated to a vision of 
shop counters and windows in New 
York, and tearoom, card party and 
luncheon groups. Separate blouses 
were never. more in evidence. It is 
amazing the: amount of exquisite 
needlework and metallic embroidery 
that is pul on some of them and the 
prices that are asked for such blouses. 

By all means get some crepe de 
chine blouses. They wear remarkably 
well, you know, and can be washed 
out as easily as a pocket handkerchief. 


lady. Two quill fancies, shaped like 
antennae, add to the style. It may be 
had in either black or navy blue, both 
white trimmed. 

Sailor styles: are greatly favored. 
This will be good news to Bess Mor- 
gan, who always wears them, anyhow. 
Almost everyone looks well in some 
sort of sailor, for that matter. I have 
in mind a black satin hat for mother, 
with black hemp. straw facing. The 
satin of the crown is. gracefully 
draped and caught on the right side 
with narrow ribbon loops. <A flower 


is all the trimming it has. Think 
of it! 


This will cost her only $2.49! 


—— 


. A HAT OF WOVEN CANE CAN — 


3. A BLACK 
SAILOR HAT, 
WITH STRAW 
FACING, 
ONLY 


$1.98 WILL 
BUY A 
PRETTY TUR- 
BAN OF SILK 
STRAW AND 
MESSALINE 


_ There are two crepe de chine waists 

that I would recommend—one a little 
more lacy and dressy than the other, 
but both amenable to everyday uses. 
As is often the case with tailor-made 
garments, the simpler waist is the 
more expensive. 

It is of crepe de chine throughout 
and costs $2.98. There is smocking 
above the bust, where the body of the 
blouse joins the yoke part of the cut- 
in-one yoke and front. The sleeve 
with its deep cuff also shows smocking. 
The fulness of the waist is held in by 
an elastic. This blouse comes in flesh 
pink, navy blue, black and white, in 
sizes 32 to 46 inches bust measure. 


HE LACIER waist achieves that 

result by wide inserts of shadow 
fillet both front and back, pretty 
revers of shadow lace and a roll collar 
of the same, and insets of lace at 
FS 
made up in white, pink, light blue and 
maize, and is just the thing for a dressy 


change, while at the same time not 


over-elaborate for daily service. It 


sells at $1.98, a very good value. 


A little turban always seems to me 


- the best thing for midseason changes. 


I find that $1.98 will buy a charming 


turban ofesilk straw with a crown of 


satin messaline. The trimming is a 
double-plaited frill of white silk ma- 
lines, that can easily be slipped out 
and replaced with another, when it 
needs freshening. This turban has a 
slight lift to the brim in the back, 
bringing it above the crown and you 
cannot imagine what a chic touch that 
produces and what an extra air of dig- 
nity, like the high comb of a Spanish 
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BE BOUGHT 


2. FOR $2.49 
A HAT OF SILK 
MESSALINE - 
IN DAINTY 
COLORS AND 
TRIMMED WITH 
TWO ROSES 


5S. FOR THE DRESS HAT. A FINE HEMP 
TRIMMED WITH TWO PLUMES, 
FOR $5.98 


For the same price, another hat that 
might please you for dressier wear, can 
be had. It is of silk messaline, 
trimmed with velvet rbbon and two 
beautiful roses. If you select Copen- 
hagen blue, you will find tea roses on 
your hat. American beauty roses 
come with the same hat in messaline 
of the new cherry color or navy blue, 
or black. 

Just a word about the dress hat for 
Jeannette—that is, that I think would 
suit Jeannette, and my ready-to-wear 
treasures for this letter are all laid be- 


fore you. It has a round crown and 
sailor brim of fine hemp, and _ is 
trimmed with two ostrich feather 


plumes, each about 15 inches long, and 
a band of velvet, held at both ends 
with spangled jet cabochons. It comes 
in all black, all navy blue, or black 
with plumes and velvet in army blue 
or rose, for $5.98. 

For Jeannette, if she selects the 
blue dress, I would suggest all black, 
or:black with blue or rose. I do not 
like an all blue hat with an all blue 
dress, do you? 


BY THE way, a hat of woven cane, 
with chiffon facing and two big 
roses with foliage trimming, can be 
bought for only $2.98. It is so-quaint 
and pretty—wonder if it might not 
appeal to one of your girls, even Elsie? 
I am so eager to know what you 
think of my spring bargains. Do write 
at once and have them sent out for 
inspection. There is no obligation to 
keep them. Lovingly yours, 
JANE. 
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Of keeping in trim 
And here's my.reliance 


Yes, you can lean on it 


You can always depend on this whole- 
some soup as a nourishing and satisfying 


dish. Just the thing for 


the family meals; 


just the thing for emergencies. 

No matter who comes, nor when, nor 
how hungry they are, you are always pre- 
pared when you have a ready supply of 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


It unites the strengthening qualities of 
meaty ox tail joints with tasty vegetables, 
such as carrots, yellow turnips, celery and 


barley. 


We combine all these in a nutri- 


tious purée made from whole tomatoes. 
And we give the final appetizing touch with 
choice spices and a delicate flavoring of dry 


Spanish sherry. 


No dinner is complete without soup. 
Every family would benefit in health and 
condition by eating a°good soup once a 


day at least. 


Why not have the benefit of this inviting 
Campbell “kind” on your table today? 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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Hatr Sizes, 
61% to 10. 


“WEAREVER” Rubber 
Gloves keep your hands 
white, smooth and soft; 
your skin and _ nails 
clean and free from 
stains, dirt and dis- 
colorations. They are 
useful for 
Sweeping Dusting 
Cleaning Washing 
Scrubbing Scouring 
Polishing Gardening 
Handling Meats and 

Poultry 
Preparing Vegetables 

and Fruits 


and any other duties 
that play havoc 
with the hands. 


These gloves are 
comfortable to 
wear and permit 
free use of the 
fingers. They are 
guaranteed to give 
satisfactory service 
and will be founda 
real necessity to the 
woman who wants to 


What the 


_ Housekeeper 


Wants 


Waging the War on Dust 


No. 2 of a Series—By Winnifred Fales 


6é HERE does all the dirt come 

from?” Many a_ housewife 

despairingly asks that ques- 
tion as she views the panful of lint gath- 
ered from the floor that-was swept only 
yesterday, or discovers a grayish film on 
the table-top that was dusted not three 
hours ago. 

All housewives wage constant war on 
dust, but today’s reason is different from 
that of a hundred years ago. Until the 
discovery of microbes, in recent times, 
the sole objection to dust was that its vis- 
ible presence was held to denote a slack 
housekeeper. The women of 
that period stirred it up in 
clouds with brooms, and 
flirted it into the air with 
dusters, serenely content to 
breathe it into their lungs and 
swallow it with their food, so 
long as visitors were able to 
perceive no telltale speck 
upon the furniture. Then, * 
when the milk soured, the 
preserves failed to keep, or 
one of the family caught 
typhoid fever, the blame was 


intestinal disorders as well as various 
skin diseases. 

When we consider the prevalence of 
dust, we realize the hopelessness of trying 
to banish it from our homes, with the 
micro-organisms it harbors, so we set 
about doing the next best thing; namely, 
to eliminate as far as possible conditions 
which favor the growth of molds and 
microbes, and to keep them out of our 
food. The weapons required for this 
incessant warfare are neither elaborate 
nor costly. They are sunlight, fresh air, 
moisture and dryness, heat, cold, and a 
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with bacteria. On a glass plate coated 
with .a sterilized gelatinous substance, 
and exposed for five minutes in an ordi- 
nary living-room just before sweeping. 
there was counted seventy-five bacteria 
and one mold. A similar plate exposed 
for the same number of minutes shortly 
after sweeping with a broom, yielded 
nearly three thousand bacteria and six 
molds. As the plates were only a few 
inches in diameter, it is evident that the 
broom must have stirred up millions. 
Molds are lighter than bacteria, and 
hence settle more slowly, which accounts 
for the insignificant number 
captured. As other eposures 
were made at varying inter- 
vals, the number of molds in- 
creased and the bacteria be- 
came less numerous. These 
experiments teach two im- 
portant lessons: first, that 
food cannot safely be pre- 
pared nor served in a broom- 
swept room until after the 
lapse of from three to five 
hours. They also show the 
futility of dusting within an 


laid upon thunder, bad luck hour after sweeping, 


or Providence. 


keep her hands in 

good condition. Obtainable 

in a full range of sizes. 
“WEAREVER” Hot Water 

Bottles and “ WEAREVER” 

Fountain Syringes are reliable 

home necessities that will 


appeal to you. They Fe d 
have no seams to leak  —— 


Use of Moisture 


Bacteria and Molds 


HE FACT that these or- 
ganisms prefer and cling 

to moist surfaces, may be util- 
ized for their destruction. 


E OF today fight dust 
because we have learned 


or bindings to come 
loose, and their pat- 
ented improvements 
mean better satisfac- . 


tion and longer service. — 
These are some of our \ ER EE A GA PvEA 


complete assortment ot \RUBBFE RUBBER SPONGES7 


rubber goods for the 
Household, Toilet, Nursery 


and Sick Room. Ask for Fault- 
less ‘‘WEAREVER” Rubber Goods 


and you will be sure of the 
most in value and service. 


Rubber Goods Book 
Sent You on Request. 
Write for our interesting 
32-page book. It tells 
things you'll like to know. 

Postpaid upon request. 

If vou care to enclose 4 cents 
in stamps to cover packing 
and forwarding charges, 
we will send with the book 
a dainty Rubber Sponge 
Powder Puff—a conveni- 
ent toilet reqnisite, very 
practical and sanitary. 

THE FAULTLESS ‘4 
RUBBER COMPANY \¥ 


Makers of a_ Complete 
High Grade Line of Rub- 
ber Goods for Household, 
Toilet Nursery and 
Sick Room use. 


21 Rubber St. 
Ashland, Ohio 4 
U.S.A. 4 


that it is the chief carrier of 
those specks of living matter 
which cause decay and sick- 
ness. These minute plants 
are known as micro-organ- 
isms because they can only be 
seen with the aid of-a power- 
ful microscope. There are 
many varieties, some useful 
and others harmful. It is the 
injurious members of two 
classes, bacteria and molds, 
that intimately concern the 
housewife. 

Harmful bacteria include 
disease germs, and_ those 
organisms which cause food 
to spoil. They flourish best 
in a warm, moist atmosphere, 
and in partial or complete 
darkness. So far as is known, 
no disease germ can survive exposure to 
direct sunlight. 

Everyone is familiar with the appear- 
ance of the velvety, often beautiful, 
growths which we call mold.» Like bacte- 
ria, molds are invisible to the naked eye, 
but as soon as one encounters suitable 
conditions, it begins to branch out in all 
directions until a visible network of vege- 
tative matter is produced. Some molds 
penetrate deeply into food substances; 
others remain on the surface. Still 
others soften the cellulose fiber of fruits 
and vegetables, thus making easier the 
work of decomposition carried on by the 
bacteria. When molds attack cloth, we 
say that it has mildewed. All are famil- 
iar with their destructive action on 
leather—such as shoes and gloves—and 
on books and other objects when exposed 
to dust and dampness. ‘The effect of 
molds upon the human system is not 
yet fully understood, but there is evi- 
dence that they often cause serious 
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WE TAKE PAINS TO- FLOOD OUR ROOMS WITH LIGHT AND AN 


ABUNDANCE OF FRESH, COOL AIR 


few simple chemical agents such as wash- 
ing soda, whitewash and chloride of lime. 


Dangers of Dry Dusting 


NOWING that the enemy delights in 

darkness and a warm, steamy al- 
mosphere, we take pains to flood our 
rooms with light and an abundance of 
fresh, cool air, paying special attention 
to the ventilation of closets, and plying 
the whitewash brush wherever we find 
the least suspicion of mustiness. And we 
exercise every precaution against stirring 
up dust, realizing that as a choice be- 
tween two evils, it would be preferable to 
leave it lying thick on our center tables 
and mantels, rather than permit it 
to fill our lungs and food. It has 
been proved by practical experiment 
that dry brooms and feather dusters are 
of little use so far as the removal of dust 
is concerned, but are most efficient in- 
struments for filling our food and systems 


Torn, wet paper scattered 
over the carpet, a dampened 
broom and duster will catch 
and hold a goodly number. 
The only thorough and really - 
sanitary method of dust re- 
moval, however, is to use a 
good suction cleaner. Not 
only will it remove dust from 
the floors without throwing 
it into the air, but from mat- 
tresses and pillows, bedding, 
draperies and upholstery as 
well. The sweepings should 
be burned if possible. There 
is comparatively little dust- 
ing to do where a vacuum 
cleaner is used, but that little 
should be done with a damp 
: cloth, which is at once 
scalded. If permitted to dry first, the 
retained dust and germs will again be 
scattered. Dusters should also be boiled 
every few days. 

‘The harmful micro-organisms cause 
waste through the molding, souring, 
or putrefying of food, and_ sickness 
through poisoning by molds or pLomaines, 
or from infection by disease germs. 
Contact of food with molds or bacteria 
may occur in the following ways: 

1. Food may be stored in damp cel- 
lars which teem with mold spores. 

2. It may be cooked, served, or put 
away in unclean utensils. This does not 
mean visibly unclean. It signifies uten- 
sils in which dust plants have settled 
from the air, or from the walls and 
shelves of insanitary cupboards, or as a 
result of careless dish washing. 

The remedy in the first case is to hang 
utensils face to the wall, or place them 
bottom up on shelves, and to rinse them — 
carefully with boiling water before using. _ 


The way toa 
Man’s Heart 


PRICE’S “TROPIKID” says it’s 
through better baking. Therefore, 
use Dr. Price’s Vanilla Extract be- 
cause it is made from the finest 
Mexican vanilla bean. It’s pure. 


Long aging in wood gives it remark- 
able strength. Tones down the flavor 
to a rare mellowness. 


Look for Price’s “ Tropikid” 
on Label 


pr PRICE'S 
_ FLAVORING EXTRACT 


ILL 


is not an imitation compound, but a 
pure vanilla-bean extract. Does not 
bake out or freeze out. Is not rein- 
forced with either artificial vanillin, 
coumarin or coal-tar preparations 
and does not contain any tonka 
(snuff) beans. 


We Make All Popular Flavors 


De vise es 
PRICE FLAVORING 


EXTRACT COMPANY 
CHI CAG O, ILL. 


In Business 63 Years 


Send Tropikid cut from extract carton and 2c stamp 
for handsome book of new delicious recipes, “The 
Way to a Man’s Heart,”’ and information how to 
secure Tropikid” suit for your boy. 


Also Makers of Price’s Jelly Dessert 


‘ 


Dark, unventilated cupboards are 
easily converted into light, airy, open 
shelves by the removal of the doors. 

The third source of contamination is 
due to over-economy in the use of dish- 
water—letting it become thick and 
greasy before renewing—lack of care of 
the dishcloth and wipers, and careless- 
ness in rinsing. The deadly dishcloth, 
as someone has called it, is certain to be- 
come a flourishing germ factory unless 
thoroughly scalded after each using, and 
hung to dry where the light and air can 
reach it. Dishcloths should be boiled 
with washing soda or borax at least once 
a week. When hastily rinsed and hung 
away in a dark corner, or wrung out and 
left twisted up in the dishpan, they 
afford just the warm, moist.soil in which 
dust plants flourish best. 

3. Dust may settle on cooked food 
during the process of cooling. Many 
otherwise careful housekeepers make the 
mistake of leaving their pies, bread and 
other foods exposed to the air until cool 
enough to put away. Food should always 
be covered while cooling, but in such a 
manner as to insure free circulation of air. 
Iiemmed squares of cheesecloth, frequent- 
ly sterilized, make satisfactory covers. 

4. Food may be contaminated by 
germs brought into the house by flies, 
rats and mice, and by pet animals. 
Every available means should be em- 
ployed for ridding the premises of in- 
sects and animal pests, and cats and dogs 
should never be permitted in the kitchen. 

5. Food may be polluted by gases 
produced by bacterial action in waste 
pipes, particularly those from the refrig- 
erator and kitchen sink. Frequent 
flushing with boiling solutions of washing 
soda or lye serve as prevention and cure. 


Boiling an Important Factor 


LTHOUGH refrigeration is an im- 
portant factor in the preservation of 
food, as a home measure boiling is still 
more potent. We are all familiar with 
the practice of scalding over preserves or 
canned goods that show evidences of fer- 
mentation. We also have learned that 
better results are obtained by sterilizing 
food injars for an hour at a time on 
three successive days, than for a single 
three-hour period. This is because some 
bacteria have the power of entering into 
a state of suspended animation known as 
the spore stage, in which they safely 
withstand boiling. The first day’s boiling, 
therefore, destroys the active organisms. 
The second disposes of any which have 
emerged from the spore stage after the 
jars have cooled, and the third makes 
assurance doubly sure. 

Though the application of heat may 
and usually does destroy the bacterial 
life already present, reinfection may 
easily occur, and some classes of edibles 
spoil more readily after cooking than 
before. This is particularly the case with 
starchy substances, and is doubtless due 
in part to the fact that many articles of 
food which in the raw state were dry on 
the outside, such as potatoes or string 
beans, present moist-surfaces after cook- 
ing. Softening by heat of the cellulose 
fiber of fruits and vegetables may increase 
susceptibility to bacterial change. 

In addition to the possibility of infec- 
tion from sources within the home, there 
isa practical certainty that owing to ques- 
tionable methods of wrapping, handling 
and delivery, such food supplies as have 
been purchased in bulk have come in con- 
tact with dust and dust plants before they 
reached us. For this reason it is essential 
to wash eggs, lemons, the rims of milk 
bottles. The fact that we do not eat the 
rind of the lemon. nor the shell of the egg, 
does not prevent the transfer of germs or 
molds from these to the edible portions 
during the operations of cutting and 
breaking. 

Eternal combat is the price of free- 
dom—from waste and sickness. Ten rules 
for success in the War on Dust should be 
made the housewife’s daily slogans: 

1. Let in the sun. 

2. Eliminate dark cupboards. 

3. Banish brooms; burn sweepings; 
boil dishcloths and dusters. 

4, Shun dampness. 

5. Keep food covered. . 

6. Wash, not merely rinse, fruits and 
vegetables. 

7. Serimp on doctor’s bills instead of 
on ice where you can get it. 

8. Scald dishes and utensils. 

9. Swat the flies. 

10. Keep pests and pets out of the 
kitchen. 
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- DOUBLEMINT 


It keeps teeth white and clean, 
breath sweet—it helps appetite 
and digestion. 


The big hospitals are giving gum 
to fever convalescents. Physi- 
cians say it affords them 
something to think about, 
destroys the “bad taste” 
and keeps teeth, tongue 
and gums cleaner than 
would otherwise be possible. 


Ghew it after 
every meal 


7‘) Get the benefit of this # 
ps small-cost, | wholesome, 
toothsome confection. 


WRIGLEY’S is made 
clean, kept clean— sealed air- 
tight in its wax - wrapped 
package. 

Send for the WRIGLEY SPEARMEN’S 
book in colors which tells you by verse 


and picture why WRIGLEY’S is 
good for you. 


WM. WRIGLEY JR. CO., 1302 Kesner Bidg., Chicago 


Send free sample of WRIGLEWS <Q) Earihay 


WRIGLEY SPEARMEN’S book to 


and free copy of the 
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SPARKLING GELATINE 
(Granulated ) 


HE housekeeper who keeps in mind the endless variety 
of Knox Gelatine uses, saves herself time, expense, and 
worry about what to “have’’ fer the table. She saves time, 
for Knox Gelatine dishes are easily prepared; saves ex- 
pense, for Knox Gelatine is most economical (a package 
makes 4 pints); saves worry, for there are Knex dishes 


for every meal, every course, every cccasion. 


@ur 1916 Recipe Book 


shows you how to make all these good things. It 
is sent FREE for your grocer’s name. If you wish 
pint sa mple enclose Je. stamp. 


fl 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO., Inc. 
412 Knox Av., Johnstown, N. Y. 


A recipe from the new book fora dainty, delicious maple dessert: 


KNOX MAPLE SPONGE 


Soak 1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatinein 1% cups cold water 5 minutes, 

Put 2 cups brown or maple sugar and 4 cup hot water in saucepan, bring 

to boiling ocint and let boi! 16 minutes. Pour syrup gradually on soaked 

gelatine. Cool, and when nearly set, add whites of 2 eggs beaten unti! 

stiff, and 1 cup chopped nut meats. Turn into mould first dipped in 

cold. water, and chill. Serve with custard sauce made of yolks of eggs, 
sugar, a few grains of salt, milk and flavoring. 


PEE oR 
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Dish -washing ceases to be a task 
when Gold Dust is used. The Busy 
Cleaner does the hard part-of the 
work, without waiting for help. 

Dissolve a teaspoonful of Gold Dust in a 
dishpan full of hot water. The solution 
thus formed cleans dishes, glassware and 


silver quickly and easily. Five-cent and 
larger packages for sale everywhere. 


Gold Dust meets your fone 
est wishes 
When it’s used f for yoasng 


fie FAIRBANKS 
the Busy Cleaner 


The Sauce of a Thousaad Uses 
At home and in the restaurant, in the kitchen 

and on the table most dishes are improved 

by the use of ‘ ee 


The only original Worcestershire Sauce 
Send postal for free kitchen hanger containing 
100 new recipes 
LEA & PERRINS, 261 West BELGE New York City 


When Eggs are Plentiful 


Delicious Recipes That Have Been ‘Tested 


Puffed Eggs 


Prepare each egg to be served as fol- 
lows: Separate the white from the yolk, 
add a pinch of salt to the white and beat 
to a stiff froth. Heap the white in an in- 
dividual buttered ramequin and place 
the unbroken yolk carefully in the cen- 
ter. Bake in a hot-oven until delicately 
browned and serve in the ramequins. 


Asparagus Omelet 


Cook one cup of asparagus tips until 
tender. Rub one teaspoon of flour 
smooth with one teaspoon of butter. 
Add salt and pepper to season and one- 
third cup of milk. Cook until thick and 
smooth and add the tips. Beat three 
eggs well, adding three tablespoons of 
milk, one-fourth level teaspoon of salt 
and a dash of pepper. Fry in butter and 
just before turning, place the creamed 
tips on half the omelet. Turn the other 
half over the tips, place in a hot oven a 
few minutes to set and serve on a hot 
platter sprinkled with chopped parsley. 


Eggs in Ramequins 


Rub one teaspoon of butter smooth 
with one level tablespoon of flour. Add 
one-half cup of milk, one-fourth level 
teaspoon of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Cook until thick and smooth and dispose 
some of the sauce in two ramequins. 
Break one whole egg in each ramequin, 
dust with salt, then cover with the re- 
maining sauce. Sprinkle one tablespoon 
of grated cheese over each egg and bake 
in a hot oven until set. 


Rice Omelet 


To three well-beaten eggs, add one- 
half cup of cooked rice, four tablespoons 
of cream and one-half level teaspoon of 
salt. Mix well and melt one heaping 
teaspoon of butter in an omelet pan. 
Pour in the eggs and fry until lightly 
browned. Turn and place in a hot oven 
a few minutes to set. Serve on a hot 
platter sprinkled with powdered sugar. 


Eggs in Tomato Sauce 


eat one-half cup of thick strained 
tomato pulp in a sauce-pan, add a pinch 
of baking-soda, one tablespoon of minced 
onion, one teaspoon of butter, and one 
tablespoon of flour mixed to a smooth 
paste with three tablespoons of cream. 
Season with salt and pepper and cook 
until thick. Break in three whole eggs, 
cook until the whites are partly set, then 
stir until firm. Serve on buttered toast. 


Banana Omelet 


Beat four eggs until light. Add two 
tablespoons of cream, two large bananas 
which have been peeled and mashed, 
one tablespoon of sugar, and one-half 
level teaspoon of salt. Mix well and turn 
into an omelet pan in which one heaping 
teaspoon of butter has been melted. Fry 
until firm, turn one-half over the other 
and place in a hot oven a few minutes 
until firm. Slip ona hot platter, sprinkle 
with powdered sugar and serve. 


Scrambled Eggs with Corn 


Heat one-third cup of canned cornina 
pan, add one tablespoon of butter and 
one-half level teaspoon of salt. When 
hot, add four well beaten eggs and cook 
until firm, stirring often to prevent burn- 
ing. Heap on slices of nicely browned 
buttered toast, sprinkle with chopped 
parsley and serve. 


Green Pea Omelet 


Rub one teaspoon of flour smooth with 
one teaspoon of butter. Add one-half 
cup of rich milk and salt and pepper to 
season. Cook until thick and smooth. 
Have ready qne cup of hot cooked green 
peas either fresh or canned. Beat three 
eggs until light, add four tablespoons of 
milk, and salt and pepper to season. 
Fry until lightly browned and divide the 
omelet in two parts. Place one part ona 
hot platter, cover with the peas, pour 
over the sauce, and then place the remain- 


‘eggs, 


ing omelet on top. Sprinkle with one 
teaspoon of chopped parsley and-serve. 


Coddled Eggs 


Children usually like coddled eggs 
very much. To two well beaten eggs, 
add one cup of thin cream and one-half 
level teaspoon of salt. Cook until thick. 
For variety it may be poured over 
hot buttered rice. If cream is unavaila- 
ble, substitute one cup of milk and one 
heaping teaspoon of butter in place of it. 


Baked Eggs 


Thicken one-half cup of chicken stock 
with one tablespoon of flour, adding salt 
and pepper to season. Place half the 
sauce in a baking dish, break in three 
whole eggs, dust with salt and cover with 
the remaining sauce. Bake ina hot oven 
until set, sprinkle with three tablespoons 
of crisped buttered crumbs and serve. 


Easter Egg Gelatine 


Now while so many eggs are being 
used, save all the shells. When you open 
the eggs, do not make any larger hole 
than is needed. Rinse with cold water 
and put away. The day before Easter 
take as many shells as you want and 
put them into a small pan so they will 
stand on end. If you find it difficult to 
make them stand up, they may be put in- 
to a pan of bran or meal. Fill with as 
many colored gelatines as you wish, 
using a small funnel to pour the gelatine 
into the shells. White, pink, chocolate 
and orange may be used. When you 
wish to serve, carefully break away the 
shells and you have perfect eggs. If you 
wish to serve as dessert, a sauce of the 
following may be used: One pint of milk, 
1 egg, 4% cup sugar, 14 teaspoon corn- 
starch, 114 teaspoons vanilla 


Minced Eggs 


Chop the yolks and whites of six hard- 
boiled eggs, seasoning with salt and 
pepper. Make a white sauce as follows: 
Heat two cups of milk and add one 
tablespoon of flour made into a paste. 
Add butter and stir till boiling. Add 
the minced eggs and serve on toast. 


Nest Eggs 


Separate the whites and yolks of six 
taking care to keep the yolks 
whole. Add a pinch of salt and beat 
the whites to a froth. Trim six pieces 
of toast and butter. Place a spoonful of 
the mixture on to each piece of toast 
and add five teaspoons of chopped 
and cooked ham. Into the ham drop 
the yolk whole and bake for a few 
minutes in a quick oven. 


Baked Custard 
Beat up two eggs and add three cups 
of milk, one tablespoon of sugar, a pinch 
of salt and 6 to 8 drops of vanilla. Put 
the mixture into custard cups and set in 
a slow oven to bake till set. Serve 
with stewed rhubard, prunes or figs. 


Anchovy Eggs 


Boil half a dozen eggs until hard. 
When cold cut in half and carefully sep- 
arate the yolks from the whites. Beat 
yolks with a fork until a paste mixture 
is formed, then add a pinch of salt, 
pepper, one teaspoon of anchovy sauce, 
a drop of vinegar and one drop olive oil. 
Place this mixture in uneven piles into 
the whites and set the filled eggs on 
lettuce into a glass dish. 


Browned Eggs 


Put half a cup of butter into a 
stewpan and cook till brown. Drop in 
two tablespoons Tarragona vinegar and 
leave a moment longer to cook. Adda 
teaspoon of chopped parsley and re- 
move from oven—while keeping the 
mixture warm. Into a small baking 
dish drop four eggs, season and set in 
oven to bake. When whites are set 
remove. from oven. Pour the warm 
sauce over this and serve hot. 
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Sunny Days 
Bran Days 


Have you ever tried bran food 
every day for a week ? 

If so, you know the laxative ef- 
fect. And you will never quit. 

Three things are quite impor- 
tant. Oneisto have the bran food 
dainty. Second, to have it varied. 
Third, to have the bran in flake 
form. 

Pettijohn’s Bran Foods best 
meet these requirements. One is 


a morning luxury. The other makes 


fifty dainties. Thus every meal 
may have its bran food, and every 


day be benefited by it. 
And that’s well worth while. 


Pettijohns 


Breakfast Food 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


Soft, flavory wheat in flake form, hiding 
25 per cent unground bran. A morning 
whole-wheat dainty—15c per package. 


Pettijohn’s Flour—This is 75 per cent 
fine patent flour mixed with 25 per cent 
special bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. New recipes on the label. 
25c per large package. 


Order both from your grocer, 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Makers—Chicago {1217] 


Perfectly PURE and WHOLESOME 


Makes the sponge rise sooner, even if 
chilled and so shortens the time of bread 
making. 
The same quantity of flour will give a 
larger loaf, which will not dry out so 
quickly. 

Ask your grocer, today, for a 15 cent pack- 
age, sufficient for 90 loaves of bread. If he 
does not have it, send us his name and we 
will send you a generous sample FREE, 


HO-MAYDE PRODUCTS Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. DEPT. B. TORONTO, ONT. 
SE SE 


A new vocation for women—a permanent, profit- 
able business. 

We deliver the goods to you prepaid in packages 
ready to sell. The plan is plain and easy to follow. 
Write us for the plan. 


THE CALIFORNIA HOME PRODUCTS CO. 
402 First National Bank Building, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 


| OLIVE OIL 
' ALWAYS |) FRESH ee 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE: OIL: 
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Vegetables to Eat and Sell 


Some That, It Will Pay to Cultivate 


F NHIS year when planting the peas 
and beans, corn, tomatoes, etc., 
why not also plant some of those 

very useful vegetables which are usually 
neglected in the home garden? Swiss 
chard, okra, Brussels sprouts, artichokes 
and leeks are all healthy additions to the 
table and they do not require any special 
conditions or culture. And then, also, 
why not set aside a small plot of ground 
for the growing of salad greens, which 
will vary the monotony. 


Swiss Chard Produces Heavily 


SWISS chard has been called a two- 

purpose vegetable, as it can be served 
in different ways, and is invaluable for 
the home garden. The leaves and stalks 
are the edible part. The leaves can be 
boiled like spinach or the stalks alone 
used. The stalks are white and run the 
full length of the leaf. Cut them out, 
cook and serve just as you would aspar- 
agus. When very 
young the leaves 
can be eaten asa 
salad with the 
usual dressing of 
oil and vinegar. 
Swiss chard re- 
quires very rich 
ground and should 
be sown in rows 
three feet apart, 
about the end of 
April or the first 
week in May. 
When the plants 
are two inches 
high, they should 
be thinned to 
stand eighteen 
inches apart. If 
care is taken never 
to injure the heart 
of the plant when 
cutting the crop, 
this vegetable will keep on springing up 
throughout the summer, after having 
been cut since spring. 


Okra, or Southern Gumbo 


OKRA, or gumbo as it is called in the 

South, is a semi-tropical plant and 
should not be sown until the second week 
in May. Once started, it grows very 
rapidly, and continues to yield throughout 
the season. 

The ground for okra should be tho - 
oughly enriched and well cultivated. 
The seeds should be sown one inch 
deep, two inches apart, in a furrow 
about thirty feet long. When the seed- 
lings are two inches high they should 
be thinned to eighteen inches apart. 
The flowers are bright and delicate, and 
in the charming old-fashioned gardens of 
the South, okra is often used as a border 
plant in beds of large flowers. Unfor- 
tunately they only last a few hours and 
after they fall it takes about twelve hours 
for a pod to develop sufficiently for use. 
When they are littke more than an inch 
long they are perfect for cooking. 


Sprouts and Artichokes 


BRUSSELS sprouts, “‘the little cab- 
bages”’ possess all the healthful qual- 
ities of cabbage while their flavor is 
much more delicate. The seed should 
be sown in June in shallow drills 
and the seedlings should be trans- 
planted when they are about three inches 
high. Each sprout should be about two 
feet apart in rows three feet apart. The 
plants are tall, lusty ones and each plant 
often yields thirty-five or forty of “the 
little cabbages.’”’ But like all members 
of the cabbage family they are greedy 
feeders and positively must have heavy 
and rich soil. Although the mature 
plants are quite hardy, they must be dug 
up before severe frost, and hung up by 
the roots in a frost-proof cellar. Brus- 
sels sprouts are delicious boiled and 
served with a cream sauce and they are 
also excellent boiled in salted water for 
twenty-five minutes and’served with a 
dressing of browned butter. 
The Jerusalem artichoke is a sun- 
flower which makes roots like small, 
knobby potatoes. These roots should be 


planted in the spring and allowed to 
grow all summer and cut down when the 
stalks have been killed by frost. The 
roots may then be dug or left in the 
ground until early spring. Contrary to 
the French artichoke the root is the 
edible part of this vegetable. Enough 
roots should be saved to plant again and 
the rest used for cooking and eating. 
One root planted in the spring will have 
increased to many by fall. 


“And Bid Me Eat My Leek’’ 


LEEKS are very easy to cultivate and 

should be sown on very fine, rich 
soil. It is well to apply a heavy dressing 
of poultry-manure the fall before plant- 
ing. The seeds should be thickly sown in 
rows and the plants thinned out to stand 
three inches apart. Cultivate continu- 


ally and hill up as they grow, as this en- 
courages the growth and bleaches the 
stalks. 


Leeks cooked in boiling, salted 
water until soft, 
drained and = ar- 
ranged on pieces 
of buttered toast 
with melted but- 
ter, seasoned with 
salt and pepper, 
or a cream sauce 
poured over them, 
are delicious. 
Leek and potato 
soup, called in 
France peasant 
soup, is very sim- 
ple to make and 
satisfying to eat. 
Peel eight large 
potatoes and scak 
them in cold wa 
ter for an hour. 
Boil them in a 
large quantity of 
water until they 
fall to pieces, then 
rub them through a sieve and return 
them to the water in which they were 
boiled. Add a dozen large leeks, cut into 
thin strips, and boil for twenty minutes. 
Season with butter, pepper and salt. 

Winter bunch onions are really the 
earliest of spring onions. Sow the seed in 
shallow drills, a foot apart, in May or 
June, and when the young plants appear 
thin them out. Cultivate them all sum- 
mer and in the fall cover them lightly 
with straw and manure. When the early 
spring days come, rake the litter off and 
cultivate lightly between the rows, and 
then you will have early onions for your 
table. 


The Earliest Spring Vegetable 


KALE, which comes into season late in 

the fall, after frost has killed the 
other vegetables, and which can be relied 
upon to furnish spring greens almost be- 
fore the snow is off the ground, should be 
considered indispensable in every garden. 
The seeds should be sown about the mid- 
dle of June, and the’ seedlings trans- 
planted into rows two feet and a half 
apart, when they are about four inches 
high. Kale should not be eaten until 
after there has been some frost, for the 
leaves, which are curly and dark green in 
color, are very tough until they have been 
frozen. When the weather becomes 
colder, the rows should be banked with 
leaves or straw on each side up to the top 
of the kale and some sort of brush put on 
top of this covering to keep it in place. 


For the Cool Green Salad 


NDIVE is cultivated for its head of 
leaves, which when blanched are deli- 
cious for salads. For a succession of 
crops, the seeds should be planted from 
April to August, half aninch deep in rows 
sixteen inches apart, thinning the plants 
to stand nine inches apart. The seeds 
germinate in about ten days and a quarter 
of an ounce of seed will produce a row 
twenty-five feet long. In the blanching 
process, which should begin after a 
month’s growth, as endive is susceptible 
to rot, the leaves should be tied up when 
free from external moisture, and the soil 
drawn up to blanch the heart “of the 
plant. F. H. McLean. 


Truth in 
Advertising 


Page 1454, 19th edition U. S. 
Dispensatory, the prescription 
authority of progressive phar- 
macists in the United States, 
says as follows: 


“The beverage, coffee, has a 
tendency to derange digestion 
and to act upon the bowels, so 
that in chronic or acute diarrhea 
its use frequently has to be for- 
bidden. Its habitual excessive 
use may give rise to troublesome 
dyspepsia, to cardiac irritability, 
or to headache, and even to 
vertigo.” 


Don’t believe it? 


Ask any druggist to let you 
see his 19th edition U S. Dis- 
pensatory, and read the facts for 
yourself, 


Some persons seem to get on 
with coffee for a time, but it 
contains a drug, caffeine—about 
2 grains to the average cup— 
which generally gets in its work 
sooner or later. 


Those who desire to play safe 
with health will do well to quit 
coffee entirely and use 


POSTUM 


This famous pure food-drink 
is made from whole wheat skil- 
fully roasted with a small portion 
of wholesome molasses. Postum 
has a delicious flavour much like 
that of mild, high-grade coffee, 
but is free from the drug, caffeine, 
or any other harmful element. 


There are two forms of Postum. 
The original Postum Cereal 
must be well boiled. Instant 
Postum requires no _boiling— 
a level teaspoonful in cup with 
hot water makes a delicious table 
drink—ready instantly. The cost 
per cup is about the same for 


both kinds. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 


for POSTUM 
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The First 
Generation 


f Three Generations 


have been raised 


to healthy childhood on 


BRAND 


CONDENSED 


THE ORIGINAL 
The Second 


__ Generation | 


| HE FOOD that thousands of 
mothers of today—of a generation 
ago—and of our grandmother’s day— 
found pure and safe for their babies 
is likely to prove pure and safe for your 
baby. Its cleanliness, uniformity and 
high quality commended Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk to the 
Superior Jury of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition for the Grand 

| Prize, the highest possible award. 
Keep a supply of “Eagle Brand” in 
the house and try it in place of fresh 
milk when you are making cakes, 
pies, puddings, ice-cream, muffins, 
tea biscuits. It gives a wonderful 
flavor to coffee, tea and chocolate. 


The Third 


Generation 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
“Leaders of Quality” Est. 1857 
108 Hudson St., New York 


Please send me the booklets checked: 


Soletoety “Baby’s Welfare,” which tells me 
how to keep my baby well, 

Anche “ Baby’s Biography ” to 
record the events of his 
babyhood. 

Gistetw “Borden’s Recipes,” 

which tell how to improve 

my cooking. 


No. 3 of the Series 
By Edith B. Lowry, M. D. 


LENTY of sleep is as essential to 
Pp the growth of a baby as is proper 
food. An insufficient amount of 
sleep will result in various disorders due 
to a disturbance of the nervous system. 
The baby who does not have enough rest 
and sleep will be cross, inclined to be 
underdeveloped, troubled with indi- 
gestion and prone to contract various 
infectious and contagious diseases. 
Probably the majority of very young 
babies do have enough sleep, but as a 
baby grows older and responds to atten- 
tion one is inclined to forget this need of 
the baby and allow him to remain ewake 
to entertain the family. This over-stim- 


ulation of the nervous system by too 
much excitement is not beneficial to the 
child, but the harm seldom is realized 
until baby becomes actually sick. 

For the first few months of its life, a 
baby should sleep nearly all the time 
It is 


except when being bathed and fed. 
very important that 


these periods of 
awakening should 
be regular. If the 


baby becomes ac- 
customed to awak- 
ening at regular 
hours, he will sleep 
more soundly _ be- 
tween periods. 


Amount of Sleep 


BrAshiyees tex 

months old 
should spend at 
least sixteen hours 
in sleep, and after 
that, until the child 
reaches the school 
age, one-half of 


a rubber sheet, over which is a soft wash- 
able pad and a sheet. It is not desirable 
for the baby to le directly on the rubber. 

It is better for the baby to form the 
habit of sleeping without a pillow, but if 
one is used it should be very small. 
Blankets are better than comforters for 
the baby’s bed, as they may be washed 
so much easier. 

If the bassinet is not on a standard, it 
always should be placed ona chair away 
from the danger of drafts on the floor. 
At night, it may be moved close to the 
mother’s bed so she can give baby the 
necessary attention without much effort. 

After the baby is a few months old, 
the bassinet will be too small. A white 
iron bed with adjustable sides is then the 
best. This should be large enough so 
baby can use it for several years. 

The old-fashioned cradle seldom is 
used, for it has been decided that the con- 
stant rocking was not good for the baby’s 
nervous system. It 
is mush better to 
teach baby from the 
very first day, to go 
to sleep without 
rocking. After the 
baby has been fed, 
it should be laid in 
bed and left alone to 
go to sleep. As a 
rule, babies are giv- 
en loo much atten- 
tion at this time. It 
is better for the 
mother to leave the 
room as soon as she 
has placed baby in 
a comfortable posi- 
tion, otherwise baby 
forms a habit of de- 
manding the con- 


every twenty-four stant presence of his 
rss de- mo Pe will er 

poomhees - e BABIES UNDERSTAND MUCH MORE THAN 7 ae a 5 : ne 

votec o sleep. WW CROMER RIMES if she leaves the 

Young children room. 

have not sufficient Even though 


judgment to be allowed to decide for 
themselves when to go to bed and what 
to eat. If they did, they would not need 
mothers to care for them after they were 
able to walk. But these children do need 
mothers who realize their responsibility 
enough to make an effort to learn what is 
best for their children. It should be con- 
sidered even more necessary for a pros- 
pective mother to study how to be a 
mother than it is for a young woman lo 
study to be a teacher or stenographer. 
The care of babies is too important to be 
left to tradition and superstition. 

When we consider that half the deaths 
among babies might have been prevented 
if the mothers of these babies had known 
how to care for their little ones properly, 
we realize the importance of every young 
mother spending a little time in learning 
something of the science of babyhood. 
It might be a good plan for every mother 
or prospective mother to make it a rule 
to spend an average of half an hour a day 
reading or studying modern methods of 
baby welfare. 


The Baby’s Bed 


FROM the day of its birth, a baby is 

entitled to its own bed. This is ad- 
visable for several reasons. One is, the 
baby is in danger of being smothered if it 
sleeps with an older person. 

In one year in Des Moines, Iowa, it 
was reported that ninety babies were 
found dead in bed with their mothers. 
In most cases, they were suffocated by 
being rolled upon in their sleep. 

Aside from this danger, the baby who 
sleeps with a grown person is not liable 
to receive sufficient fresh air. 

The first bed for a baby usually is a 
bassinet. This may be an elaborate one 
on a standard, or a home-made one 
fashioned from an oval clothes basket. 
The latter may be covered with dainty 
material, padded inside and fitted with a 
removable mattress. A rather large 
pillow may be used for this purpose for a 
time, although later a hair mattress is 
more desirable, especially in the summer 
time 

The mattress should be protected with 


baby does start to cry he should not be 
taken up. The mother should investi- 
gate to see that he is in a comfortable 
position, that his clothes are dry and no 
pins disturbing him. She may give hima 
drink of cool water, then she should gen- 
tly but firmly give him to understand 
that he will not be taken up. Babies un- 
derstand much more than we realize at 
times. It does not take a baby long to 
understand whether he can gain his de- 
sires by crying. It takes a very few 
hours to “spoil a baby’’ so he will de- 
mand constant attention. 

As a rule, the first baby receives alto- 
gether too much attention. He would be 
healthier and happier with less, for then 
his nervous system would be more stable 
and not so easily upset. It is an injustice 
to both mother and babe to allow the 
child to acquire the habit of requiring 
constant attention, or of being carried 
while going to sleep. 

Just as a man, accustomed to alcoholic 
stimulation, craves more, so a baby ac- 
customed to stimulation of the nervous 
system desires more excitement. The 
healthy baby, brought up in a natural 
manner, requires little attention except 
at regular periods. 


Fresh Air 


URING the summer the baby should 

sleep out of doors during the day, 
and at all seasons of the year a window 
should be opened in the baby’s sleeping 
room. The baby should be well pro- 
tected so as not to become cold. Ona very 
cold night, it is well to keep a hot water 
bag near the baby, also to remember that 
sufficient bedding is as necessary under 
the baby as over. Quite often we find 
a bed heaped with covers, but under- 
neath there is only a thin mattress. 
Several thicknesses of newspaper placed 
under the mattress will aid materially in 
keeping the bed warm. 

Sleeping suits are better than night- 
gowns for winter, for then there is no 
danger of baby’s feet becoming exposed 
even though he does kick the covers off. 
If the baby sleeps in a cold room the 
head should be covered with a hood or 


Baby Outfit Given 


Reliable and Time Tested 
Antiseptic Disinfectant 


Germicide 


Ask any 
doctor or 
trained nurse 
about Lysol. 


Don’t wait for disease. A little Lysol will 
protect you from big trouble. It has been 
used successfully in hospitals for over 

20 years. Use it in sick- 
Three Sizes: rooms, for. personal 
25c, 50c, $1.00 hygiene, bathrooms, 
<©®%9 of your kitchens, stables and 
\ druggist outhouses. 


Lysol is concentrated. 
It is used diluted with 
La water. A_ bottle lasts 
along time. Be sure 
you get Lysol itself. 


_ Helpful Booklet 
** Home Hygiene’’ 
Mailed FREE 


So 


Manufacturing Chemists 
105 William Street 
New York 


Canadian Office: 1 and 3 
St. Helen St., Montreal 


To every mother or prospective mother who 
sends 10 cents for EVERY MOTHER'S BABY 
BOOK, containing 64 pages of most valuable 
information, I will send, without charge, by 
return prepaid parcel post, in plain wrap- 
per, my Complete Baby Pattern Outfit—Cap, 
Coat, Dress, Negligee, Kimono, Petticoat, 
Sacque — with full directions for making, 
samples of materials, aaa deste. etc. 
ADDRESS 


MRS. ROSENA HILL, 70 - 35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FRIENDSHIP LINK RING --- ONLY 


ize today, FRIEN 
51263 Chambers St., Dept. 842. New York 


Free Bottle to Baby 
Every baby born during January, 
February and March, 1916, may have 


¥ with our compliments a 


Nursing Bottle 

It is the nearest possible 
to mother’s nursing. The 
Hygeia is the sanitary 
bottle, too. Ask your 
druggist for a Hygeia by 
name. For your first one, 
free, send us 


Senne enn eeeeeerenerscuessgesccsnesenses sees 


baby's Name 
“Date of Birth 
seeeee ee pe 


Your Name and Address ; 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 


en ted 
Sees 1362 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DSHIP JEWELRY CO. 
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are liable to keep each other awake bey  SIMiilNMiNNNiiHiniiitinliNiitiiiiiihinn iii iii MVNA 
talking. For a number of reasons, sep- 

arate beds always should be provided 


blanket. In every case, care shouid be 
taken to protect the head from drafts. 
The white iron beds are sanitary but give 


little protection, so it is necessary to have 
a drapery or blanket over the head of 
the bed. 


Plan the Hours for Sleep 


AS THE baby grows older it will lie 
awake a little longer at the regular 
periods and by the time it is six months 
old will lie awake several hours at a time. 
The mother should plan these hours so 
they will not interfere with her work. If 
the bath is given about ten o’clock, the 
baby probably will be sleeping during the 
busy part of the day when the mother is 
preparing the noon day meal. If it is fed 
again at two o'clock, it then may stay 
awake until the six o’clock meal. The 
baby should be quiet for the night by six 
o'clock. Too many families have the 
habit of allowing father or the older chil- 
dren to play with the baby during the 
evening, tossing it and otherwise exciting 
it. This should not be allowed. Baby is 
not a plaything to be tossed about at the 
convenience of its elders. Its welfare 
should be the first consideration. 

After the baby is a year old, and has 
other diet besides milk, it should not be 
put to bed for an hour after the evening 
meal, but this should be given between 
five and six so baby can be asleep by 
seven. This is a good bedtime hour for 
all the younger children. 

In some families even the younger 
children are allowed to remain up until 
ten and eleven o’clock; then the mother 
wonders why they are not more healthy, 
why they are so nervous and inclined to 
quarrel with each other. Sometimes she 
even consults a physician because they 
do not seem to be growing as fast as 
normal. Probably all the treatment 
needed is more sleep and regular hours 
for meals, with no ‘‘pieces’”’ between 
meals. Many nervous children would 
overcome this disorder entirely if they 
slept twelve hours at night in a well 
ventilated room. If possible, children 
should sleep in separate rooms, as they 


even though separate rooms are impos- 
sible. 

The daily nap for a child should be 
continued until he enters school. Even 
then, if it can be arranged to have him 
lie down for a few moments after school, 
his nervous system will be greatly bene- 
filed. On Saturdays and holidays when 
children play all day, they are liable to 
become very cross and tired toward 
night. This can be avoided by requiring 
them to rest an hour after the noon day 
meal. Even though they do not go to 
sleep, much benefit will be derived from 
this rest period. Nervous children are 
helped by lying in a darkened room for a 
few minutes several times a day. Even 
five-minute rest periods will work won- 
ders. Mental poise and self-control re- 
sult from these periods of absolute rest. 


Answers to Mother’s Questions 


CHANGING THE DIapERS—The ques- 
tion frequently is asked as to when to 
change the diapers, whether to allow 
them to remain wet during the intervals 
between feedings and change them only 
at these regular times, or to awaken 
baby to change the diapers as soon as 
they become wet. Both are extremes. 
Attention always should be given to the 
diapers after baby is fed and before he 
goes to sleep. Also, whenever baby 
becomes restless during his sleeping 
period, the diapers should be examined 
and changed if wet. This can be done 
without disturbing the baby much. 
Many babies cry as soon as the diaper is 
wet which then should be changed at 
once. 

THe Basy’s Ourrir—Three white 
cotton and wool shirts, three abdominal 
bands, three flannel skirts or pinning 
blankets, six slips, three nightgowns, two 
dozen diapers, two small blankets or 
shawls are the essentials. If you will 
send me a stamped envelope I will send 


you a printed list containing more de- 


tails. 


%, 
The Beauty Seeker 


By JEANNE LA PLACE 


Mme. La Place wilt answer requests for individual advice which 
are accompanied by. a stamped, addressed envelope 


DEAR MADAM—I am troubled with 
a growth of hair on my face and arms. 
Will you tell me what to do? M.S. 
Superfluous hair is a very annoying 
blemish, difficult to cure if it has much of 
astart. It may be removed by the elec- 
tric needle; the results will be more per- 
manent if you go to the best operators. 
Peroxide and ammonia is a good home 
remedy. To an ounce of peroxide, add 
two drops of what is called ordinary am- 
monia, or 4-F. Do not on any account 
use household ammonia, as it may have 
other preparations in it. The peroxide 
bleaches the hair so it will not be noticea- 
ble, and the ammonia weakens the roots. 
You may be able to pull some of the hairs 
out with tweezers, applying an astringent 
lotion to the spot immediately afterward. 


DEAR MADAM—I wish you would 
tell me how to reduce superfluous 
flesh in a quick, harmless way. 
B.S., Wis. 
There are just two things which you 
will have to do to reduce flesh, diet and 
exercise; and your success will depend 
largely on the regularity with which you 
persist in them. Occasional exercises, no 
matter how vigorous, will do you little 
good, but a few of the right kind, re- 
peated every night and morning for five 
or ten minutes, if you cannot spare a 
longer time, will bring a change. It will 
come slowly at first, but it will be per- 
manent; your .nuscles will be hardened 
and the soft, flabby flesh worn off. I do 
not want to help you to reduce “‘quick”’ 
because that would be liable to under- 
mine your health and then your reducing 
would be of little value to you. 
It is hard to give definite rules as to 
your eating, for foods do not act always 
the same way on different people. How- 
ever, in general it is best for you to avoid 
rich, starchy food, sweets and pastries. 


Peas, beans, bananas, milk, cream and 
butter are fat producing and should be 
left out of your diet list. Eat plenty of 
fresh fruit and vegetables, preferably the 
green vegetables, unbuttered toast and 
bran. The bran is good used as a cereal, 
though it may be more appetizing made 
up in muffins or bread; it is a laxative, 
which makes it valuable for reducing. 
Do not allow yourself more than half a 
glass of water at meals, but drink a great 
deal between times; at least two quarts 
aday. One of the best habits to get into 
is to take a glass or two of warm water 
containing a little lemon juice before 
breakfast and again in the evening. 

For the exercise, do as much of it out- 
doors as-you can, and make it hard and 
vigorous. When you walk, step briskly 
as though you were in a hurry to get 
somewhere; when you sit down, do not 
sink into the chair relaxing completely, 
but choose a stiff chair and sit upright 
holding yourself firm. Fat is due largely 
to sluggish habits of constitution and by 
forming counter-habits you will be able 
to get rid of it. 


DEAR MADAM—Have you sugges- 
tions for the treatment of a sensitive 

skin? When I use soap, my skin gets so 

rough. Wi fy be 


The soap you are using is probably not 
at all adapted to your type of skin. Some 
skins are so very sensitive that even the 
best of soaps are irritating to them. I 
would advise you to use a bran wash. 
Make several cheesecloth bags, about the 
size of a washcloth, and pour into them 
two tablespoons of bran or oatmeal. Wet 
in lukewarm water before applying to the 
face, or agitate them in water until it 
is milky. Rinse the face in warm water 
to which two or three drops of benzoin 
has been added. An astringent lotion 
may be used afterward to close the pores. 
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Jo Revel in this Vim--Food 


This is to mothers who are anxious to make a dainty of 


this energizing oat. 
The way is this: 


Get the large, white, luscious flakes. 


Get them unmixed with smaller flakes, for little oats lack 


flavor. 


Serve none but Quaker Oats. 


On some oats Nature lavishes enjoyments. 
in the same field she neglects. 


Some oats 


We pick out those favored oats for Quaker, discarding 


all the rest. 


Only ten pounds are obtained from a bushel. 
It is worth the pains to get these queen oats. 


It brings 


a double welcome to this spirit-giving dish. 
And you pay no extra price. 


Quaker Oats 


All the Little Grains Omitted 


Some things we know, and some we 
don’t know, about oats. 

We know they are rich in phosphorus 
and lecithin, the brain and nerve con- 
stituents. 

We know they are 75 per cent energy 
food, and 15 per cent nitrogenous. And 
that two per centis mineral food we need. 


_ But we don’t know why they so excel 
in vim-producing power. 

In this respect, for all the ages, oats 
have stood supreme. And oats will 
always be the king food where vitality is 
prized. 

That’s why we urge this method of 
making oats delightful. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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Cook Them 


In This 
We Supply It 


We have made to our order this ideal 
aluminum cooker. It islarge, heavy and 
enduring, intended for lifetime service. 

It is made to cook Quaker Oats per- 
fectly, without any loss of flavor. For 
that reason, we have supplied the ueker 
Cooker to 700,000 homes. It will help 
you make this dish delightful. 

Send us our trademark—the picture of 
the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five 
Quaker Oats packages. Send one dollar 


with the trademarks and this ideal cooker 
will be sent by parcel post. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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Grandmother Had the Tub— 
Mother the Old Style Washer 
—You Now Gan Have the 


Muclli- Mictsw Washer 
which gives the house wife without elec- 
tricity in her home the advantages of 


power washing that the woman with the 
MAYTAG Electric Washer enjoys. 


It is Absolutely Safe 


clean. Runs 
e, kerosene or alcohol. 


S It Works for You 

It runs the churn—the 

ice cream freezer—food 
chopper—bone grinder—runs 
anything that requires power. 
Servants do not object to washing 
the Maytag way. Your husband uses a 
machine to do a machine’s work. Puta 
MAYTAG in your home to do the same for you. 


Smooth-running—quiel 
on gas, gasolin 
Does a hig wash for 5c. Not only y. 
washes and wrings, but the belt OS 
wheel enables it to do all “a 
work about the house 
that a machine 
should do. 


FREE—“7HE MAYTAG LAUNDRY MANUAL" con- 


taining valuable formulas, compiled hy expert launderers, 


on éaundering all fabrics. A post can brings it. 


f THE MAYTAG CO.,, Dept. 11, General Offices and Works, NEWTON, IA. 


Branches: Kansas City, Mo. ‘nite oaat Indianapolis, Fargo, N D.. Winnipeg, Man., Madison, 
Wis., Lincoln, Neb., Portland, Ore.Wa rehouses: Philadelphia, Detroit, Peoria, LIL..Sioux Falls,S. D. 


There is a Maytag Washer of every type—hand— power 
driven—electric—all built to the enviable Maytag Standard 2 


| Some Dishwashing Devices 


<C OW ‘aishs do you dislike more, 
dishwashing or wiping?” I 
asked my friend, Daisy 
Breen, as we started to clear away the 
table after my first meal in her hospitable 
home. I was brought up among women 
who “do their own work,’ and was 
trained to the Golden Rule of dishwash- 
ing, “Help your busy hostess with the 
dishes, even as you would that she should 
wipe them for you.” 
“You're like ninety-five 


To Lighten Daisy’s Kitchen Work 


As my hostess washed and rinsed the 
silver and glass, laying it in the rack 
to drip, I wiped it and placed it upon the 
cart. ‘“‘Now sit in my chair and watch 
me finish,’ Daisy commanded, “for 
there is no more wiping. I find it so 
restful to sit at this work, for it saves 
me much energy that I need worse for 
other duties. 1 find one can work quite 
as well and as rapidly, provided her 

equipment is adjusted in 


height. 


My stool is the 


and a half other women, 
Ellen,’ Daisy laughed. 
“She is a rare housekeeper 
indeed who does not dread 
dishwashing. Of course, 
it is drudgery if you think 
so! As to the two divis- 
ions of the cleansing, I 
hardly have a choice, for I 
have eliminated the tea 
towel from my kitchen ex- 
cept for polishing the sil- 


THE DISHWASHING MACHINE 
IS ALREADY A REALITY 


same as the bed of the 
sink and I sit a little side- 
wise to get knee room. 
The boards are six inches 
higher than the sink bot- 
tom and in order to get 
the pan nearly the same 
height I use this stand.” 

“Right there I can tell 
you a piece of news,” I in- 
terrupted. “There is a 
new dishpan that has legs 


ver and glasses. 


I cant 


even say I dread greasy 

dishwater any more, for I don’t have it.” 
Such surprising doctrines nearly made 

me drop the cups I was stacking, but I 

remembered they were Daisy’s best and 


I gripped them hard. 


A STEPLADDER STOOL 


“Well, just pre- 
tend I’m from 
Missouri, Daisy, 
dear. ’'m willing 
to be shown!” 

OL Goa Stare mag 
the beginning,” 
Daisy began, 
“most women do 
not commence the 
work right and 
they are disgusted 
by haphazard 
heaps of  table- 
ware not properly 
prepared. When 


DEALERS:--We sell through you and for you. Write. Address The Maytag Co., Newton, Ia. 
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The Karo Griddie 


Aluminum—Greaseless 


Stores Sell it for $2.25—You get it for Labels 
from Karo Syrup and 85 cents in Stamps 


waffles and biscuit, is used on millions of breakfast 


K wes Syrup, the national spread for griddle cakes, 


tables every day. 


Karo is doubly delicious on the appetizing greaseless griddle 
cakes baked on the new Karo Aluminum 
Griddle—the latest and best breakfast = : 
offering of the American housewife to cou _—_—_—_—_j] 
the men of her household. 

Get a half dozen or a dozen cans of Karo 
today. Send the labels from 50 cents’ 
w orth of Karo and 85cents in stamps and 
receive your griddle by return mail, 
parcel post prepaid. 

Also send for the Corn Products Cook 
Book—FREE. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
New York 


Dept. N.N. P. O. Box 161 
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there were only two of us I set the soiled 
dishes directly upon a waitress’ tray and 
carried them in one load to the kitchen, 
set my garbage strainer in the sink be- 
neath the faucet, rinsed the dishes in the 
running water, and stacked them in regu- 
lar piles, all of one kind together, upon 
the sink drainboard at my right. 


ed Bee S a good method for a small 

family. Since mine has trebled I 
have bought this *wheeled tea cart with 
its two trays and use it to carry out the 
dirty dishes and left-over food and to re- 
turn the clean china to its cupboard. 
With so many more dishes to handle I 
find it better to scrape and stack them at 
the dining table.” She had nearly fin- 
ished this process, clearing each plate 
with a wadded paper napkin and using 
an emptied vegetable dish to receive the 
scraps. “A ten-cent rubber plate scraper 
or a soft crust of bread might be used.’’ 

In the sunny kitchen we continued the 
discussion of the work in hand. As she 
lifted the dishes to the drainboard Daisy 
explained, “A _ right-handed woman 
should pile the soiled dishes at her right, 
upon a drainboard, table, shelf, tea cart, 
or tall box, and by thus routing the work 
from right to left she will avoid useless, 
waste motions.” 

Two drainboards are most desirable, 
but the second may be such a substitute 
as my hostess mentioned. The empty 
cart was wheeled beside the left-hand 


to raise it to a more con- 

venient height. The feet 
are rubber tipped to keep from marring 
the sink, It is oblong, this pan, instead 
of round, and very capacious. Sink- 
protecting is its principal idea and it has 
a drain plug in the middle of the base 
and beneath it is a sliding drawer of wire 
mesh to strain the water and prevent 
clogging the drain pipe. I learned of it 
through a household magazine and have 
one ordered.” 


¢¢¢~OOD idea! You’re waking up, 

Ellen. With such a start you may 
cease hating dishes, too. Be sure to get 
a drain rack when you go home. China 
sterilized by boiling water dries quickly 
and is clean. Really, it is a more sani- 
tary method than wiping with a cloth. 
Of course, a little warm water will not 
do, but you can save the rinse water to 
wash your dishrag and clean the sink.” 

Daisy’s dishcloth was new to me, 
being of stout, coarse cord knitted into 
an open mesh. Daisy says when all 
women can have unlimited supply of hot 
water or mechanical means of forcing 
water under pressure 
over dishes the dish- 
cloth will be dispensed 
with. “Until then; 
choose a cloth that is 
rough, to give much 
friction, and that is very 
open in weave, letting 
suds swirl through holes 
to make it easy to cleanse atten using.” 

“Do you suppose we will ever have 
machinery for 
washing dishes?’ 
I asked. 

“Why. yes, 
Ellen. A house- 
hold dishwashing 
machine is al- 
ready a_ reality. 
A DISH DRAINER ELIMI- I actually saw 
NATES THE TEA TOWEL one when I visited 

Sister Kate last 
It is about the shape of a baby’s 


THE FOLDING 
DISHPAN RACK 


: pps 
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ANN 


month. 


bathtub, enameled outside and within, 


and with a cover to prevent splashing 
when in operation. It is of a size to sit 
in the sink or upon a drainboard or table. 


ATE puts the dishes into a special 


re 


board to receive the clean dishes. 
then spread out a folding dishpan rack of 


heavily tinned steel 
ribbon, three inches 
high, set her blue 
enamel pan upon it, 
filed it with warm 
water to which soap 
powder was added, set 
a crock of scalding rinse 
water immediately at 
her left, in the sink, and 
a wire draining rack 
upon the board just 
beyond it. From be- 
neath the drainboard 


she drew out a stepladder stool, twenty- 


Daisy 


THE DISHPAN PROTECTS THE SINK 


in a jiffy. 


wire basket, pours in scalding 
water and washing powder, and turns 
the hand wheel a few minutes. 


The suds 
has been forced over 
and between the 
dishes by a fast-mov- 
ing propeller wheel at 
one end of the pan, 
outside of the basket. 
After the washing she 
pulls out a drain plug 
and empties the water 
into the sink. The 
dishes are rinsed and 
sterilized by a'second 
application of boiling 
water and they dry 


The same machine can be 


six inches high and sat down to her task. 


*A wheeled tea cart was illustrated in the - 


September, 1915, issue of WomaANn’s Wor Lp. 


had with a small electric motor attached, 
Kate said.’ As she finished talking, 
Daisy slid the stepladder stool back in 
place under the drainboard. 


Information about any of the articles mentioned in these col- 
umns will be sent by the Household Department, Woman’s World. 
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Just One Stroke 
BETWEEN 


This & This 


Try it 
Yourself 


O to the Chi- 
’ Namel Store 
and see how ] 

easily YOU can make an old floor 
look like polished hardwood. The 
first panel shown above has Chi- 
Namel Graining Compound brush- 
ed on. The second panel was 
like the first; but one stroke of 
the Chi-Namel Graining Tool gave 
it a beautiful grain. Try it your- 
self. See how easy, how fascinat- 
ing, it is. 


Every Chi-Namel Store is equipped 
to demonstrate the Chi-Namel Grain- 
ing Process which makes it possible for 
a ten-year-old child to do the graining 
that used to be a distinct trade. The 
dealer will gladly let you try it 
yourself, 


Chi-Namel 


floors are as lasting as they are hand- 
some. ‘The finish-coat of Chi-Namel 
Floor Varnish is tough, elastic, and 
firmly anchored to the ground-coat. 
It gives a high polish that is not af- 
fected by hot or cold water, and does 
not show heel-marks. You can dent 
the wood without breaking the varnish. 


And Chi-Namel floors are very econ- 
omical—in first cost as well asin dura- 
bility. . Chi-Namel costs more per can 
than some varnishes, but less by the 
square foot and by the year. 


Chi-Namel products finish and re- 
finish nearly everything about the 
home. They include varnishes and 
varnish-stains; enamels for wood-work, 
bath-tubs and fly-screens; bronzes for 
hardware; metal-polish; furniture- 
polish. 


Free Booklet 


“How to Use Paints and Varnishes in the 
Home" is a ready-reference text-book that 
should be in every home. Besides the sub- 
jects suggested by the title it tells easy ways 
to repair chair-arms, legs and rungs; how to 
trim swollen dqgors; how to take the warp out 
of wood: how to build a hall-tree, tabouret, 
window-seat, shelving. You can get a copy 

_ free at the Chi-Namel Store, or by writing to 
us direct. 


Chi-Namel Stores have been ap- 
pointed on a *‘Quality-First™ basis, 
Go to the best hardware or paint 
store first. If you don’t find a Chi- 
Namel Store in your town, write “ 


CHI-NAMEL 


Dept. X. Cleveland, Ohio 


Decorating 


No. 2. 


the Home 


The Treatment of Floors 


Any reader who wishes more information or advice about her individual decorating 
problem, may write, enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, to Mrs. Grace 
Wilmot, care of Woman’s World, who will be glad to give expert advice 


HERE has been no greater advance 
in the development of home dec- 
oration than that which has taken 
place in the finishing of the floors. Mod- 
ern ideas have cultivated our taste, ban- 
ishing a great many things that we used 
to tolerate. Stuffy carpets, dirt collect- 
ing ornaments and much trash have dis- 
appeared. FElousekeeping has been sim- 
plified in many ways, but in nothing 
more than in the change brought about 
by the use of hardwood floors and rugs. 
Good floors are an important factor also 
in executing a successful color scheme. 
Many times an otherwise beautiful room 
has been marred by the wrong treatment 
of the floor surface. ; 

Most new houses now have hardwood 
floors in living-rooms, with pine floors in 
bedrooms and upper halls. Parquet 
flooring comes cut and fitted to any room, 
and with the assistance of a good car- 
penter its laying is 
simplified. The 
finishing and up- 
keep of hardwood 
floors are simple 
when you know 
what to do and 
what to use. 

Woods most 
commonly used in 
flooring are red 
and white oak, 
maple and birch. 
These are hard 
woods. Then there 
are the comb- 
grained southern 
pines which are 
softer woods. The 
most expensive 
and the most last- 
ing is oak. Pine 
costs less, but is 
excellent to use in 
the parts of the 
house where the 
treading is not 
constant. Oak and 
birch are open 
grained and of 
such similar tex- 
ture that their 
treatment is about the same. Maple and 
pine are closer grained woods and require 
different treatment. Maple is excellent 
for kitchens or dining-rooms, bathrooms 
and halls. It takes a beautiful polish. 
The outside of a frame building is always 
painted or stained. The wood would rot 
and decay with the conditions of weather 
without this protection. The wood in- 
side the house is subject to alternate heat 
and cold and suitable treatment is neces- 
sary to preserve it. 

The directions here given have been 
tested and tried and will help those who 
wish to do the work themselves. 


AFTER THE WAX IS 
A WEIGHTED 


How to Go About It 


‘THE FIRST step is to prepare the 
wood for the staining process. A 
new floor must have the surface thor- 
oughly scraped and sandpapered until 
it is perfectly smooth. Clean off these 
shavings, then wipe with a dry cloth. 

Should the floor be of oak or birch a 
sood paste filler must now be rubbed into 
it. This filler is made from fine silex, a 
rock crystal, mixed with oil turpentine 
and japan into a stiff paste, and it should 
be rubbed across the grain of the wood 
until all the pores are filled. When this 
hardens you have a solid surface. Then 
with coarse shavings, tow or excelsior, rub 
off all surplus paste. If the floor is to be 
stained select the color you wish and 
stain the floor before using a filler. Fillers 
can be bought ready mixed and stained. 

The stain comes in many shades of 
brown from light to dark—weathered 
oak, Flemish oak and English oak, are 
perhaps the most popular. 

After filling and staining give the floor 
a coat of white shellac. It is then ready 
for either finish—wax or varnish. 

For a high-gloss finish, two coats of 
good floor varnish are needed. Allow 
the first coat to dry thoroughly and 
harden before the second coat is put on. 


A wax finish is the least expensive and 
not at all difficult to apply or to care for 
afterward. This is applied over the 
shellac, and two coats are all that is 
needed. Use soft woolen cloth for apply- 
ing and, after the wax is hard, polish 
with a weighted floor brush. When the 
wax wears off in places you can easily 
rewax and polish them. 

Pine and maple are close-grained 
woods and do not need a filler. The pro- 
cess of preparing is the same as with the 
hardwood, excepting the filler. Shellac 
holds back rosin in a pine floor that comes 
to the surface when exposed to heat. 


Where There is Hard Wear 


F YOU have a kitchen floor of hard 
maple and want treatment that will 
stand wear and water apply not less than 
two coats of bleached shellac varnish to 
the floor after the surface of 
the wood is prepared. 

Should you want an oiled 
floor, make an inexpensive 
floor oil of nine parts raw 
linseed oil, and one part 
drier. This should be well 
{ rubbed in so as to give a 
| dull smooth finish. As the 
floor becomes worn apply 
an occasional coat of floor 
oil made of eight parts raw 
linseed, two parts turpen- 
tine and 1 part white or 
orange shellac varnish. Ap- 
ply this with a 
brush and rub 
with a cloth 
wrapped around 
a weighted floor 
brush. 

In a bath- 
room one coat 
of white shellac 
followed by two 
of high grade 
varnish will 
make a fine floor 
finish. 

You may have 
an old floor that 
needs refinish- 
ing. Remove all the old finish by using 
a good paint or varnish remover. Some 
paint removers have naphtha varnish or 
alcohol shellac in them, so with them 
you should use the same _ precaution 
that you would in using gasoline. 


HARD, POLISH WITH 
FLOOR BRUSH 


When to Use Paint 


SOFT pine floors are naturally difficult 
to prepare, because the wood itself 

is easily marred. They are best painted, 
as two coats of good mineral paint, the 
last coat mixed with floor varnish, will 
produce a hard gloss to protect the wood. 

You may have a painted floor and wish 
to repaint. Should the wood-trim be 
painted in a color, it may be matched 
by using white lead and linseed oil and 
adding the coloring material. 

If you have an old pine floor with wide 
flooring, fill all the cracks and rough 
places with a paste filler as in hardwood. 
Sandpaper it smooth. The surface is 
then ready for the priming coat of paint. 
This should be followed by one body 
coat, and you may need a finishing coat. 

A dark green floor is very artistic com- 
bined with a gray wall and light green 
wood-trim. With gray furniture and 
bright chintz chair seats and cushions you 
have a beautiful color combination. Or 
again, a deep red floor, like terra cotta, 
with old ivory wood-trim and soft yellow 
walls, combined with natural willow fur- 
niture and chintz curtains and pillows, 
give a room an inviting atmosphere. 

If your kitchen floor has been badly 
splintered by hard wear and scrubbing, 
there are many designs in linoleum and 
oileloth. They give a touch of bright- 
ness to an uninteresting kitchen, and are 
easily kept clean. 

Rugs and bare floors have partly re- 
duced the labor in house-cleaning and 
anything that saves labor in the care of 
the house adds to our health and happi- 
ness. GRACE R. WILMoT. 
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Make your 
home secure! 


fen tf 


Though protected against 
foreign invasion, is your 
home secure from domestic 
enemies? Cold floors, damp 
walls, drafty halls, and 
chilly bedrooms offer easy 
passage to an army of ills 
which lay siege to the daily 
trials of the motherandmen- 
ace the health of the little 
folks and the aged! Safe- 
guard your home forever by 
putting in an outfit of 


ANETOAN [DEAL 


These outfits keep smoke, ash- 
dirt and soot out of the rooms 
—a cleaner, healthier home! 


These outfits make property sell or rent 
quicker and at a profit. Every room 
in the house is heated with less care- 
taking than required to run one stove 
for one room, and millions of dollars 
have been saved in reduced fuel bills by 
the users of IDEAL-AMERICAN 
heating. 


A lifetime of lowest heating 
cost! 


The most important question to settle about 
an old or new building is the heating. 
IDEAL heating has answered this question 
for hundreds of thousands of house-owners 
for over twenty-five years, and as an invest- 
ment it is permanent and will command a 
good price even after the owner has enjoyed 
its comfort and savings for many years. 


A little larger first investment over cost of a 
cheap heating equipment can be quickly over- 
come by omitting extra inner doors, chim- 
neys, mantels, storm sash, weather strips, etc. 
You might better increase your loan at the 
bank, for the fuel and other savings of 
IDEAL heating will be far beyond the bank 
interest you have to pay. 


iF 


Sendat 
once for 
our (free) 
book “Ideal 
Heating,” 
which gives 
most value 
able infor- 
mation. 


a 


A No. 5-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 
450 sq. ft- of 38 in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner 


See ait onlcetEa goodscen Puts You 
peteat Fitter. This did sor ins Under no 
feclaht atc, which sary accord. Obligation 
ane te climatic and other condi- to buy. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 28 


816-822 S. Michigan Ave CHICAGO 
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NY SMALL person will be de- 
A lighted to receive about Easter 
time a little white card with a wee 
bunny in one corner and these words be- 
low: 
The Rabbit Hutch. 
Mammy Bunbun will open an Easter 
school for little Bunbuns at three o’clock 
on Saturday afternoon (————’s house). 
Ears furnished at the door. Don’t be 
late. PeTreR RABBIT, 
Secretary and Assistant. 


The preparations for such a party are 
of the simplest. A few wall maps and 
globes, a big bell, and some small chairs 
will create as much of the schoolroom 
atmosphere as the little folk will care for 
at a party. The ears, quile indispensa- 
ble for small would-be Bunbuns, are cut 
from thin wrapping or crepe paper and 
sewed to a band of stiffer paper made to 
fit the head. They may be of gray, white 
or even bright colors. The little hostess 
wears a pair herself, also big bowed 
lenseless specs on her nose. Her dress is 
longer than her everyday one and she 
has a white ruffled apron and a muslin 
kerchief. If the little entertainer is a 
boy, he may preside over the party as 
Master Bunbun. ‘ 

Carry the school idea through all of 
the games. Although Mammy Bunbun 
is ostensibly the school mistress, if she is 
rather young for oflice, a direction from 
mother now and then may be necessary. 

When the children have all arrived and 
have been fitted to ears, Mammy Bun- 
bun rings the big-bell as a signal for them 
to take their seats and announces that 
school will begin with a history lesson. 

“Let us see what you know about 
famous rabbits,” she asks. **Who was 
the bunny that led Alice into so many 
adventures?” 

When somebody has volunteered, 
“The White rabbit,’? she demands again, 
“What rabbit used to get into Mr. Mac- 
Gregor’s cabbage patch?” 

“Peter Rabbit is correct.’’ she de- 
clares, “‘and I have engaged him as my 
assistant, also the White, Rabbit. They 
will now give you a lesson in gymnastics.” 

Any two children are chosen to repre- 
sent the gymnastic instructors and the 
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Children’s 
‘World * 


Mammy Bunbun’s Easter School 
A Party for the Little Folks 


By Rebecca Deming Moore 


A party lo which even a busy mother can see her way clear at Easter time, for 
most of the fun can be made ready by the little folks of the family themselves 


others stand facing each other in two 
lines, one called the Gray Bunbuns, the 
other the White. Peter and the White 
Rabbit stand in the center, Peter facing 
the Grays and his companion the Whites. 

The White Rabbit says, “All White 
Bunbuns must waggle their ears,” and 
Peter remarks, *‘ All Gray Bunbuns must 
hop on the right foot.””. The leaders be- 
gin the motions and the others must 
imitate them. But because they are 
facing a line doing something different, 
there will be many mistakes. All those 
caught making the wrong motion must 
sit down. Every few minutes Peter 
Rabbit and his fellow instructor change 
the directions. They give orders to 
wink the right eye, to look up to the ceil- 
ing, or to make motions of any sort, the 
more ridiculous the better. 


F’TER the merriment has subsided a 
little, the young Bunbuns take their 
seats again for the story hour. They are 
told that whenever a color is mentioned 


a 


in the story, the one pointed at must 
name something of that color before the 
story-teller has time to count ten. The 
penalty is a forfeit or what is more fun, 
if the children are old enough, the one 
who cannot reply in time must go on 
with the story. An adaptation of ‘* Peter 
Rabbit” is a good one, or a simple little 
tale of this kind can be improvised: 
Bessie Bunbun was invited to go toa 
party one day. So she put on her pink 
silk dress with a green sash and she car- 
ried a black umbrella for fear it would 
rain. On ihe way, she met her playmate, 
Freddy Frisky, in his gray fur suit and his 
chum, Benny Bruin, who worea brown 
winter suit with a purple necktie, etc. 
Recess time follows in which the Bun- 
buns are introduced to the game of cab- 
bage patch. The chairs, one less than the 
number of little folks, are arranged as in 
Going To Jerusalem. One child is chosen 
for the Farmer. The others march 
around the chairs in time to music. They 
are safe from the Farmer as long as the 


music continues. When it stops, they 
are only safe in the chairs. If the Farmer 
succeeds in tagging one of them out of a 
seat, this one becomes the Farmer for the 
next time. In place of the music the 
Farmer may sing: : 


Run, little Bunbuns, run, run, run, 
If you are caught ‘twill spoil your fun. 


After recess a geography lesson is in 
order. ‘‘Gan you tell me where Easter 
eggs are found?”’ asks the schoolmistress. 
Then follows that without which no 
juvenile Easter party would be satisfy-_ 
ing—the egg hunt. The “eggs”? may 
take any form which is most convenient. | 
They may be egg-shaped cards cut out by 
the child hostess herself and decorated 
with Easter seals or bunnie cutouts, or 
they may be simple Easter favors, 
bought at the shops, or merely egg- 
shaped candies. There should be one of 
these marked with each child’s name. _ 
In addition let the little hostess cut outa. 
number of cardboard eggs and color them . 
with her paints. Offer a prize to the one 
who finds the most. of any color. The: 
marked favors can be claimed only by 
the children for whom they are intended. . 


- Hide the eggs about the schoolroom in 


not too difficult places. 


EXT Mammy Bunbun (with the — 


jangle of her big bell) dismisses — 
school for luncheon. The table spread 
with Easter goodies is waiting in the 
dining-room. A miniature schoolhouse 
is the centerpiece. It is just a paper box 
with doors and windows cut and a sloping 
roof added. It has a placard over the 
door reading, ““Mammy Bunbun’s Easter 
School, Ears Furnished.” A paper 
Mammy Bunbun stands by. At each 
place attached to a ribbon leading to 
the schoolhouse is a small paper bunny 
place card. These may be cut from 
pictures or crepe paper and _ stiffened 
with cardboard. After the refreshments 
are disposed of, the schoolhouse is lifted_ 
to disclose a box from which the children 
pull trifles of various kinds. As for food, 
give the young Bunbuns egg sandwiches, 
orangeade, vanilla ice, cookies cut in 
Bunny shapes and egg-shaped candies. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


is made from cream of tartar derived from grapes. 


This 


means a healthful fruit origin, a natural food, as distin- 


euished from mineral substitutes 


such as Alum and Phosphate used 


in cheaper baking powders. 


Experts have declared that 


a cream of tartar baking powder is 


the best to use because of its health- 


ful qualities. 
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TART A GLORIOUS GARDEN! 


Get One or ALL of These Wonderful Collections of 


>» Year after year our offers to Flower Lovers have made 
myriads happy and grown greatly in popularity. This 
Spring torrents of orders are pouring in to us from every 
State in the Union. Gardens from coast to coast will soon be 
glorious with flowers from our Home Beautifying Department. 


How happy a garden will make YOU! Plant the flowers—and 
pleasant exercise, fresh air, sunshine, appetite, better health and 
refreshing sleep w ill soon be yours. Then will come gorgeous colors, 
fragrance, the delight of watching growth, the sweet smell of rain, the 
songs of birds, the freshness of dew on the flowers, the pride of caring 
for the Creator’s 


Mrs. G. D., of Millvale, Pa., writes: 
your offer with the best of results. 
beautifully. They are the talk and envy of our neighborhood.” 
R. H. H., of Hillyard, Wash., says: “The roses you sent are doing fine 
—we are proud of them;” w hile Miss M. E. G., of Clinton, Mass., writes: 
“The rose bushes I received last Spring grew ; splendidly y, and were in bloom 
ALL SUMMER.” Hundreds of other letters tell the same joyous story. 


Make This Year’s Garden the Loveliest You, Ever Had! 


’ The United States is fast becoming a Woman’s World Garden! Think 
of our two million subscribers interested in making their homes 
heavenly with our roses, seeds and gladiolus—think of the astounding 
number of plants and seeds we are mailing to homes all over 
America—think how wonde: ful we can make our offers to you because 
we use such amazing quantities | So this year you can easily have 
your garden surpass in glory all your efforts of other years. 


To our popular offer of 8 Vigorous Roses we now add offers of 20 Superb 
Gladiolus and an unequalled assortment of 14 Varieties of Flower Seeds. 


These plants and seeds are unequalled in vigor, 
variety and beauty of flowers. Adapted to good 
garden soil everywhere. Guaranteed to reach 
you in good growing condition. Excellent direc- 
tions for >lanting and care enclosed with each 
collection. The seeds will be sent you at once. 
The roses and gladiolus will be sent you at the 
right time for planting in your locality—that is, 
either at once, or to reach you April Ist if you 
live in the latitude of Nevada, Kansas or Mis- 
souri; April 15th for the latitude of Iowa, Ohio or 
West Virginia; May Ist forthelatitude of Montana, 
Michigan, New York or New England States. 
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Tested Flower Seeds 
‘~ 14 Sure-to-Grow Kinds 


~», A variety of plants-in your Garden 
adds expectation and surprise the 
season round. ‘Something new 
pops up every day, something new 
is just blooming. There is an 
abundance of seeds in these 14 
packets for planting a plot 20x50 
feet, or 1,000 square feet in all. In 
every respect as to quality we stand 
back of these seeds. The packages are 
generous ones from regular stock—not 
little samples or test packages. They are 
the same as you have bought, or else extra 
size or double size. No. of Seeds 


Aly Seti, SWERE = nos cereeioce ca erasers a 1,000 
Aster, Ostrich plume, finest mixed . ee 
Balsam (orLady Slipper) double, tall, nixed 100 
Calendula (Pot Marigold), double, mixed . 50 
Celosia (Coxcomb), Choice, mixed....... 160 
Dianthus Pinks, Shoat mixed)... -.arra 


Mignorette, Machet, mixed.......... eS ie : 430 Grand Offer to Garden Lovers 


- Nasturtiums, Tall sorts, finest mixed (double size 


packet, enough for a row 25 feet long)....... 100 kh. ieee 3 ; : 
Faees Rove Sows 28 ae aioe x kw oe 280 For just one 1-year subscription to WoMAN’s WorLD 
Poppy, Riverdale, mixed... 2... .-.+.+++-.++ 2,000 at 35c and 15c extra, we will send you these 8 Hardy 
bas sain Ni a ie et ett the 20 Modern Gladiolus Bulbs or the 14 
Sweet Peas, Grandiflora, mixed (double size packet, oses, or we <U modem tia LOS SOP Ee oe 
enough fora row 50 feet long)............. 430 Packets of Flower Seeds—shipping charges paid by us. 
Sweet William, Perfection, mixed .............. 200 If you want two or three collections, just remember to 
Zinnia, Finest double, mixed. ...........0.0.5. 50 


send us 50c for a 1-year subscription and each collec- 
-tion you or your friends want. Both new and renewal 
One 2-year subscription counts 
Save your 
garden money by accepting this offer. Have a profu- 
sion of garden and cut flowers till late frost. Make this 
a joyous summer! Send your subscriptions to 


Woman’s World 
107 South Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


NOTICE—When renewing your subscription kindly give your name 
and address exactly as it appears on your magazine, or advise if wrong. 


subscriptions accepted. 
the same as two 1-year subscriptions, etc. 


or YOU — almost Qa 


8 Rapid Growing, Free Blooming, Hardy ROSES; 
& 20 Gorgeous GLADIOLUS and 14 Packets of Tested 
: FLOWER GARDEN SEEDS, Woman’s World’s Supreme Floral Offer! 


loveliest handiwork—a garden is a delightful treasure! 


“Thrée years ago I took advantage of 


Every one of the bushes thrived and grew 
And “Mrs. 
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Gladiolus— 

Loveliest of 

Garden 
Flowers 


20 Stately Gladiolus 


No flowers are easier to grow, none surpass them in 
beauty, grace and decorative qualities. This assort- 
ment was selected to produce flowers of the largest size, 
greatest perfection and a wide range of bright, rich 
colors combined with unusual markings. These will 
flower all summer in any good garden soil. Gladiolus is 
called ‘the people’s flower” as it grows everywhere and 
blooms as freely for a little child as for an expert gar- 
dener. If stalks are cut as first flower opens and placed 
in water they develop for a week, even to the last bud. 
Gladiolus has been improved until it is the most useful 
and beautiful of garden flowers, and is now often called 
“the orchid of the garden!’ Judge the new, modern 
gladiolus by these bulbs—they will surprise you with 
their wondrous beauty! 


8 Sure Bloom Roses 


GOLDEN GATE 

A rose as beautiful as its name. Immense in size, 
finely formed, of a rich creamy white color shaded with 
golden yellow and clear rose of exquisite beauty. Ideal 
both for cutting and garden purposes. It bears its 
flowers on strong, erect stems, well covered with dark 
glossy foliage. 


LA TOSCA 

An excellent bedding variety. In habit of growth it 
is ideal and has few equals in liberal production of 
bloom. The flowers are a beautiful satin pink with rose 
tints, deliciously fragrant, fascinating in form and color. 


RED DOROTHY PERKINS 

Perfectly hardy, its growth is rapid and vigorous, 
producing dark, glossy foliage which remains intact to 
unseasonable weather and attacks of disease and in- 
sects. The bloom is produced in great clusters, the 
color being deep, intense scarlet-crimson. This climb- 
ing beauty is a perpetual source of wonder. 


GENERAL McARTHUR 
A gorgeous red rose. The flowers are deep, full and 
double. It is a vigorous grower and as a hardy ever- 
hiconing variety has few equals in color or free bloom- 
ing qualities. For garden planting there is no red rose 
more valuable. 


PRESIDENT TAFT 

This lovely new pink rose will delight you. It is un- 
surpassed as a free flowering variety and one of the 
hardiest of all everbloomers. The flowers are extra 
large and double, covered with a soft satiny sheen over 
all the petals, and the color is an exquisite shade of 
bright, sparkling pink. 


FRAU KARL DRUSCHI 

The best snow-white rose ever produced. It is the 
white companion of our national red beauty. A single 
plant produces hundreds of massive, marv elously white 
flowers. Growth is rapid and hardy; foliage large and 
heavy. 


CRIMSON CROWN 

For color effect and bedding purposes this rose is hard 
to equal. It is robust, quickly developing to a large 
shapely bush that is covered with immense clusters of 
deep crimson roses tinted a rich lemon white at the base 
of each petal. The plant gives a brilliant display from 
early spring until long after late frosts. 


RENA ROBBINS 

The new yellow rose—an ideal garden variety. It 
grows to perfection in all sections and blooms continu- 
ously the entire season. It bears flowers of deep 
golden yellow which later assume rich, creamy tints. 


It saves the 
_ clothes too 


__P.anp G.—The White 
~ Naphtha Soap enables 
women to wash clothes 
by soaking them in cold 
or lukewarm suds. Hard 
~ rubbing, continual boil- 
ing, scalding water and 
strong chemicals are not 
needed. 


P. anD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap there- 
fore not only helps wo- 
men by doing away with 
the old back-breaking 
labor, the stifling steam, 
the sore red hands and 
the destructive suds but, 
at the same time, it saves 
the clothes by eliminat- 
ing the wear and tear of 
washboard, boiler and 
chemicals. 


P. anD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap washes 
clothes in this easy and 
safe way because it is of 
extraordinary quality 
and because it contains 
the great harmless 
cleanser, naphtha. For 
the same reason it is 
much more satisfactory 
than ordinary soaps for 
all general cleaning. 
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The New Dress and the Old 
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BY WOMAN’S WORLD PATTERNS Nos. 7513 AND 7596 


EMODELING 
last year’s best 


gowns into this 
year’s second best would 
be a practically hopeless 
task but for one thing. 
Fashion sanctions—ad- 
vocates, in fact—com- 
binations of different 
materials and colors and 
it will always be possible 
to get suitable new 
goods to harmonize with 
the old. By old I do not 
mean fabric that looks 
old and worn, for it is 
never reasonable .to ex- 
pect to remodel a shab- 
by frock into a satisfac- 
tory new one. To put 
new material with it 
would but emphasize its 
worn outstate. But no 
good fabric ‘that is still 
In pattern jy good condition need 
No. 7513 the be considered devoid 
skutislength- of possibil- 
ened under the ities of re- 
funic. modeling. 
A make- 
over, to be really satisfac- 
tory, requires thought and 
judgment in its plan- 
ning. That is why dress- 
makers are not particularly 
fond of the work. It really 
requires more time than a 
new, cut-from- the - goods, 
dress, yet the customer 
usually thinks she should 
not pay so much for having 
it made because it 1s not go- 
ing to be a really new one. 
This feeling makes it best 
treated by the home dress- 
maker whose time has not 
such definite money value. 
The first thing to be done is 
to take account of the avail- 
able material in the dress 
and decide how it may best 
be utilized either as the 
foundation of the new or as 
the combination with the new goods. 
Above all things we must’ avoid 
“spotty” effects in our remade garment. 
Both materials must be used with some 
definite plan. Odd bits must not be 
used here and there just because we 
happen to have them. 


HE TWO Woman's World patterns 

which are shown on this page offer 
good opportunities for remodeling and 
on. the fashion pages each month 
and in the catalog many © other 
suggestions may be found. In 
tern No. 7513, for example, the 
waist and peplum (or short tunic) should 
be of one material 
(either the old or the 
new). The skirt may 
be of the contrasting 
goods and the sleeves, 
collar, cuffs and front 
box-plait may match 
either. A scant quan- 
tity of material may 
be farther helped out 
by making the upper 


part of the skirt 
(which will be cov- 
ered by the tunic) of 
light-weight lining 
material and stitch- 
ing the lower part 
(cut of the dress 


goods) to it. 

To cut the upper 
or foundation skirt 
measure in inches the 
depth of the tunic. 
Lay the skirt pattern 


How to apply the box plait 
down the front and gather 
the waist both at the nat- 
ural and high waistlines. 


pat- 


than the tunic measure and make a pen- 
cil mark. Measure and mark the same 
number of inches at spaces of about 1 
inch along the waistline, then connect 
all the lower marks by drawing a line 
through them. This line you will see is 
not straight, but will have the same 


“curve as the waistline at the top of the 


gore. The upper part represents the 
foundation skirt (to be cut of lining), the 
part below the line the skirt that will 
show below the tunic. In cutting allow 
¥g inch on each portion (above the line 
on the lower, below the line on the upper). 
First- baste the gore seams in each por- 
tion. Turn under the top of the lower 
portion % inch ‘and lap it on the upper 
portion % inch. (The raw edges of the 
two portions will come together on the 
under side.) Baste around, close to the 
top of the lower portion. 


F THE skirt pattern has been bought 

by your correct hip measure, there 
will be no fitting necessary on the skirt 
unless the waist size needs changing. 
This would have been 
done on the pattern 
before cutting out, as 
explained and illus- 
trated last month. 

After the skirt and 
peplum have been pre- 
pared I would advise 
you to drape them, 
separately, to the 
waist—not basting 
them together first. 
The waist is un- 
lined, consequently, 
there must be a firm, 
inside belt to hold 
waist and. skirt to- 
gether. A belt section 
is included in the pat- 
tern and should be cut 
of very strong lining. 
Cut double, to give 
two portions, then turn 
aseam under at all the 
edges and stitch to- 
gether. The 
1 44-inch - wide 
woven belting that may be 
bought by the yard saves this 
trouble. and is entirely satis- 
factory. It should be the correct 
waist size (allowing a hem at 
each end) and close with hooks 
and eyes at the center-front. 

In preparing the _ box-plait 
piece for the center-front of the 
waist, make a small dot with 
chalk or pencil through each of 
the perforations: that represent — 
the fold-line of the plait. After 
removing, the pattern make a 
line of basting running through 
the -continuous line of dots. 
(We call this a 
tracing line as it in- 
dicates a line to be 
followed in the 
construction.) The 
other edge of the 
plait piece is to be 
turned under 1 inch. 
A line of tracing 
may be made 1 inch 
from this edge if 
the material will not take 
a crease readily. The 
plait piece is joined to 
the right-front waist por- 
tion with the seam toward 
the outside. It is then 
turned over (still toward 
the outside) along each 
of the tracing marks and 
stitched 4, inch from 
each tracing—marked fold 
edge. This makes, at each 
edge of the plait, a 14-inch 


on a table and meas- The skirt fits smoothly and is tuck. On the fold edge 
ure down from the pinned in place around the that turns back on the 
waist 4 inches less high waistline of the waist. waist, covering and con- 


Full directions for making are given on the label of the pattern. 


Skirt and tunic sewed to- 
gether from center-front to 
side-seam placket opening. 


cealing the joining 
seam of waist and 
plait piece, the 
stitching is made 
through both plait 
and waist front. 

Gather the lower 
edge of the waist— 
both rows of perfora- 
tions that indicate 
the natural and the 
higher waistline. 
Drape the waist 
either on the person 
for whom it is being 
made or on a padded 
waist form. First 
fasten the inside belt 
around at the waist- 
line and: hook it. 
Then put the waist 
carefully on the form. 
Pin it to the belt at 
front and back, then 
distribute the fulness 
so that the waist will 
hang gracefully and 
evenly. There should 
be little fulness at the 
sides. At the front and back it should 
be evenly arranged for several inches. 


With pattern No. 


7596 the skirt 
is lengthened 
atthe bottom. 


WHEN the seams of the skirt are 

basted leave the seam at the left 
side unbasted for about 12 inches from 
the waist for a placket opening. Finish 
the edges of the opening with a narrow 
continuous facing. I have described and 
illustrated this in previous dressmaking 
talks, but for the benefit of someone who 
has not read it I may repeat that the fac- 
ing is a straight strip of the same material 
cut 134 inches wide and twice as long as 
the placket opening. One edge is sewed 
in a narrow seam (seam toward the inside 
of skirt) down one edge of the placket 
opening and up the other. When the 


opening is cut in a gore, run the seam 


narrower, practically to a point. The 
other edge of the facing piece is then 
turned under and hemmed to the sewing 

; line of the just- 
made seam. When 
the skirt is basted 
to the belt the fac- 
ing piece, turned 
under at the lap- 
p-ng side extends 
as underlap at the 
other. 

The basted skirt 
is draped to the 
inside belt, cn the 
high waistline row 
of gathers. If the 
hips are unequal 
dn size the skirt 
must be drawn 
up at one side or 
the other until the 
front and back 
center-lines hang 
perfectly straight. 
From the center- 
front to “the 
placket pin the 
peplum edge to 
the skirt only, 
then remove the 
pins that hold the 
skirt to the belt and baste skirt and pep- 
lum together. Sew a very narrow conun- 
uous facing to the placket opening in the 
peplum. Run a line of seam binding 
on flat to cover the raw edges of the 
remaining waistline of the skirt. 

The other pattern (No. 7596) shown on 
this page closes at the left side and is 
draped to the inside belt in the same 
manner. The waist is draped first, pin- 
ning it to the inside belt, then the over- 
blouse. Next the skirt and when the 
draping is completed the small extension 
pieces are pinned in place and, after fit- 
ting, sewed. A line of seam binding 
sewed on flat then covers all raw edges. 


‘With these further instructions by our 


dressmaking expert, a perfect garment can be achieved . 
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To cbhtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 
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LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7633—This is one 
of the most attractive of the new spring dresses. 
The fitted collar adds to the unique lines of the 
bodice, and a one-piece gathered skirt completes 
the costume. It will require for size 36, 554 yards 
of 36-inch material and 1% yards of 27-inch 
satin. Cut in sizes 34 to 42. Price, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7596—This one-piece 
dress has a three-gored flounce attached to over- 
blouse. A distinctive deep cuff on stylish sleeve 
and new high collar lend charm. Cut in sizes 34 
to~44 bust. For size 36 it will require 3% yards 
36-inch striped goods, 3 yards 36-inch plain goods 
and 1 yard ribbon. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7613—In the new 
basque mode, this style is ideal for tall figures. 
The separate skirt has four flounces attached to a 
three-gored foundation. Cut in sizes 34 to 42 
bust. To make it requires, in size 36, for dress, 
53 yards 36-inch material, 13 yards banding; 
for foundation, 254 yards. Price, 10 cents. 
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Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s Werld, Chicago, Ill. 
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gloves, millinery, lace, embroid- 
ery, ribbons, dress. trimmings, 
curtains, etc. Fascinating Spring 
styles, many in ACTUAL COLORS. 


This is an opportunity to make a tremendous 
saving, which you will do well not to overlook. 


GOOD STYLE DRESS 


No. 645. Fine quality 
lawn is used in this 
stylishly made dress. 


The collar is the new 
+, high turnover style, hem- 


Write § 
Now ~~) 


For A~ /2> stitched and trimmed 
hg Ve bit So Pe paceng ant 

OSI 2° Pe roidery. rontis § 
Catalog ff i) v4 2? @ tastefully design- 
91 W foo L’.) “©)\ ed with embroid- 
° fete ° \Fous } ery vest and 
A rn; | «ere vestee of self 
{ of Bee, material set 
' 3 | J! \ ening through 
Postal AY & a a fd \ scallops with 
| Will Pa Boel baal wi) large pearl 
PRE” bs aD prow buttons. Wide 


pleats down 
front of blouse 
give fullness. 
Full length sleeve 
has cufi trimmed 
with embroidery 
and hemstitched 
white organdy turn 
, over. Hemstitching 
¢ at shoulder. The skirt 
* is a graceful hanging 
full gored model with 
anel front and 


drape _ which is 
. hemstitched all 
‘=. around. Skirt 
~ joined to blouse 
with wide tailor 
stitched girdle, 
White with eith- 
er black or blue 
+, ring design. 
; Sizes 84 to 44. 
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No. 644. Unusual- / 
ly good style is dis- j 
played in this becom- } 
ing Hat made in! 
mushroom poke effect. 
The rice net frame is 
covered by hand with | 
corded edge silk braid ‘} 
and faced with good @ 
quality satin. Drape of 

silk taffeta ribbon extends 
around hat forming two 
ends at side back, caught with 
hand made braid ornament. Same ; 
style ornamentatfront completes 7@ 
the trimming of this 
pretty Spring style. 
Comes in black, brown 
navy, Alice Blue, old 
rose, dark green or 

urple, 
rice . . 


No. 646. Women’s Patent Leather Shoes 
with black cloth top in either lace or 
button style. Fashionable plain toe, 


short vamp and Cuban heel. $ 39 


Exceptional value. 2% to 8. 
D and E. Be sure to state 
whether you wish lace or button. 


Becoming Designs Well Adapted 


terns. 


and lawns. 


ANY of the soft wash fabrics for light 
M summer dresses show striped pat- 
These run from broad stripes 
of three or four inches in the linens and heay- 
ier materials to dainty half-inch stripes of 
pale pinks, blues and lavenders in dimities 
Though the high collar is used in 
some of the patterns for dresses for street 
wear, the more comfortable open necks are 


most popular for the blouses and thin dresses. 


Woman’s World Patterns 


LADIES’ COAT. No. 7610—An excellent 
example of the stylish coat is shown here. 
Pattern, No. 7610, is in sizes 34 to 44 in. bust. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch. Price, 10c. 


CHILD’S DRESS. No. 7627—This dress 
may be made.without the applied box-plait. 
The pattern, No. 7627, is in sizes from 2 to 
8 years. Medium size requires 2% yards 36- 
inch goods, 11% yards contrasting. Price, 10c. 
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Send for Woman’s World Catalogue of Spring Fashions 


MISSES’ DRESS. No. 7621—This girlish pattern is par- 
ticularly suitable for the spring and summer dresses of ging- 
ham, linen, lawn and other wash goods. The design of the 
skirt offers a splendid opportunity for the use of wide flounc- 
ing to make a dressy summer gown. The only trimming is 
collar and cuffs of contrasting material. 

The dress pattern, No. 7621, is in sizes 14 to 20 years. For 
16-year size tt requires 4% yards of 36-inch material and 5% yard 
of contrasting material for the collar and cuffs. Price, 10 cents. 


BOYS’ SUIT. No. 7614—This stylish little suit has a two- 
button coat fitted with a sailor collar, pointed cuffs and side 
pockets. The straight knee trousers are very well cut. The 
fitted vest is held in place with buttons. This pattern will 
make up well in linen or pique or cotton poplin. 

The suit pattern, No. 7614, is in sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. To 
make for a boy of 6 years, use 25% yards of 36-inch material 
with 3% yard of contrasting goods to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7618—This novel dress for a young 
girl has a side-slashed peplum cleverly introduced on a plain 
blouse. Below this the one-piece skirt is plaited. A wide 
Quaker collar and a narrow band around the cuffs of contrast- 
ing material provide trimming together with the rows of but-~ 
tons down the slashed openings. 

The dress pattern, No. 7618, may be had in sizes 6 to 14 years. 
For size 10, the blouse may be made with 1% yards of 36-inch 
material; for skirt, 2% yards 36-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7591—This dress will prove a 
practical design because of its simplicity. It has a four-gored 
skirt with an inverted plait at the back. The waist shows 
pointed revers outlining a dainty vest of lace. Round cuffs of 
satin finish the fashionable sleeve and buttons are used gener- 
ously to trim. 

The dress pattern, No. 7591, may be had in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. For size 36, you need only 5 yards 36-inch goods, 
with *% yard of lace and 44 yard 24-inch satin. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7603—Decidedly dressy in tone 
but with simplicity the keynote, this pattern will appeal to the 
younger and older women. The waist has collar and shield 
with a front closing in diagonal effect. The three-gored skirt 
is gathered on the waist and finished with a belt which buttons 
to the left in pleasing fashion. 

The dress pattern, No. 7603, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust. For size 36, with 36-inch goods, there will be required 
45% yards with 1% yards 40-inch width material to trim. Of 
one material, use 5% yards 36-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


CHILD’S DRESS. No. 7617—This dainty little frock may 
serve for best if fine materials are used, but it is simple enough 
so that it may be made of gingham or linen if preferred. Wide 
embroidery can be used most effectively. 

The pattern, No. 7617, is cut in sizes 2to 8 years. It will take 
only 2% yards striped material and *% yard plain for a child of 6 
years, with 3% yard of lining in 36-inch width. Price, 10 cents. 


Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 


Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. 


To the Lighter Spring Materials 


Smart—Reliable—Ten Cents 


ISSES’ DRESS. No. 7592—This new 
M design is made smart by the artistic 
line of button closing. 

gored skirt with a flounce. 
The dress patlern, No. 7592, is cut in sizes 
14 to 20 years. It will require for 16-year size, 
4% yards of material 36 inches wide and 
§¢ yard contrasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 


It has a three- 


revers. 

d tonholes. 
LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7593—The style is 

brought out in the straight lines of this simple 

dress. The three-gored skirt has a simulated 

yoke, with a tailored seam to mark its line. 
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It Contains Nearly Four Hundred Styles—Price 10 Cents 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7604—The. school 


frocks should 
be quite plain. The straight, full lines make attractive this 
little model with a four-gored skirt with side plaits. 

The dress pattern, No. 7604, is in sizes from 4 lo 12 years. 
In 8-year size it will require 3 yards of material 36 inches 
in width and \% yard of contrasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 


BOY’S RUSSIAN SUIT. No. 7589—For the young boy a 
simple dress like this made of a firm wash material is very 
practical for play time. A belt of the material may be used 
and fastened with a button. There is a removable shield and 
the trousers are bloomers. 

The suit pattern, No. 7589, is cul in sizes 2 to 6 years. For 
medium. size it will require 254 yards of material 36 inches 
in width and %% yard for the shield. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7599—This jaunty little suit con- 


sists of a jacket and separate plaited skirt buttoned to a blouse. 
The jacket fronts are cut in fancy outline displaying the blouse. 
For trimming, bands of satin edge the collar and indicate the 
waistline. 

The dress pattern, No. 7599, is cut in sizes 8 to 14 years. The 
design may be developed for a girl of 10 with 1%4 yards of 
material 36 inches in width to make the blouse, and 3% yards 
for skirt and jacket with Y% yard 24-inch satin. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ APRON. No. 7619—This apron pattern has all 
the good points of an apron and some of the best of a trim 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


_ The pattern, No. 7593, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. For size 36 it will require 
5 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ COAT. No. 7626—This altrac- 
live spring coat has fronts made to wear but- 
toned to neck or rolled open, forming long 
It is trimmed with buttons and but- 


The coat pattern, No. 7626, is cut in sizes 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. 
quire 3 yards 36-inch material, % yard for trim- 
ming, or 3 4 yards of one goods. Price, 10 cents. 
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For size 36 it will re- 
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house dress. It has a four-gored skirt and is very roomy. The 
pocket will be found convenient as well as the front closing 
of the blouse. 

The apron pattern, No. 7619, is cut in sizes 34 lo 44 inches 
bust measure. A duplicate of tt in size 36 may be made with 
just 434 yards of material 36 inches in width and ¥% yard 
of contrasting material for rimming. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7586—For the younger girl a dress of 
this style may be made up in plain materials for school or of 
finer material for best. ' 

The dress pattern, No. 7586, may be had in sizes from 4 to 
12 years. For a girl of 8 years, 2% yards of 36-inch material, 
1% yard of contrasting goods and 1°*% yards of ribbon for collar, 
cuffs and sash will be required. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 


Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. 


Helping | 
Mother 


But They Couldn’t Do It 
Without Fels-Naptha Soap 


Mrs. Sensible  be- 
lieves in children 
learning to be helpful 
and practical. “And 
we love to help moth- 
er,” say the twins. 
“We love to wash 
the dishes in nice 
sudsy water with 
Fels-Naptha Soap _be- 
cause they look so shiny and clean 
afterwards.” 


let them 
pots and 


“T even 
wash the 


pans for me,” says 
Mrs. Sensible. “at 
really isn’t ‘dirty 
work’ as so many 


people think, if you 
only use Fels-Naptha 
Soap. 


Tn “On washday after 

bas breakfast, I put my 

z clothes to soak with 

Fels- Naptha Soap. 

ap—-4 Alter Pve done my 
clearing up I wash 

He aN —_ the’clothes. It’s 
ei easy _work, because 
Fels-Naptha gets the 


dirt ready to lightly 
rub and rinse right out. I always have 


my wash on the line long before noon. 


“In vacation time 
they always beg to 
help me wash—and I 
let them because after 
soaking the clothes 
with Fels-Naptha, it - 
don’t tire them. Then, 
they love to help me 
sprinkle down the 


clothes for next day’s 
ironing. So washday has no terrors for 
our family. 


It’s a very pleasant day. 


“Of course, I don’t 
let them do _ heavy 
work, but they do 
love to keep the tubs 
and bowls clean, and 
wash the paint for 
me. Fels- Naptha is 
the best thing I know 
of to keep- a _ whole 
house clean and a 
whole family happy and contented.” 


Mrs. Sensible is right. Fels-Naptha 
will do all your soap- and - water 
housework, every day in the year, 
and do it easily, quickly, perfectly. 
Fels-Naptha is a perfect combination 
of soap with naptha and other wonder- 
ful cleansers that make dirt disappear. 
Mrs. Sensible always keeps a carton 
of Fels-Naptha Soap on hand. 
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Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


30 


Shop in Chicago 
on State street 


greatest business thoro- 
Shop by 
one of 


the world’s 
fare under Fashion’s rule. 
mail at Mandel Brothers’, 
Chicago’s greatest stores. 


ERE a special that shows 
what Mandel mail serv- 
ice really provides: 


This silk chiffon 
taffeta frock,*112 


First you 


Direct j ee it = a 
to you « $s “tg style that 
bye g. : 7 4 you have not 
parcel zs seen before 
post, —of course 
and all not, for it Is new 
ship- as can be and 
ping shown in only 
charges the great fashion 
pre- centers. 

paid. It has a de- 


lightfully be- 
coming appear- 
ance of youth 
aboutit, andmay 
be worn to equal 
advantage by 


woman 


or miss 
The large 
silk col- 
lar is in 
contrast- 
ing 
shades, 
anda 
varied 
list of 
charms 
are to be 
seen in 
the smart 
vestee, 
the modish sash, the 
? belt of self-material, 
: yl the new notched 
rt cuffs and the full- 


v flaring skirt, with 

its reminder of 

“pannier days.’ 

The taffeta in navy blue. light blue or 

black. Sizes 14, 16 and 18—for misses; Sizes 
34 to 44—for women. 


No. 900 ¢ 
$11.75 


Free subscription to 


Mandel’s Magazine 


This famous periodical will bring 
you entertaining stories — valuable 
household information by noted 
woman writers—splendid pictures and 
clear descriptions of smartest modes of 
women’s, misses’ and children’s out- 
fiittings—new fabrics—styles and 
novelties with which you can be the 
best-dressed woman in your set, and 
for less money than you might pay 
for “just ordinary mail-order mer- 
chandise.”’ 
free to 


Mandel’s Magazine women 


who write Department P— 


Mandel Brothers, Chicago. 


| Freeman’s 
Face Powder 
(Made in U.S. A.) 
guaranteed to please youjust 
as thoroughly as any 50c or 
$1.00 powder you ever used. If 
youdon’t agree with us after using 
half a box, return the 
balance to your 
dealer and get your 
money back. Write 
¥ for sample box free. 


THE FREEMAN 

PERFUME CoO. 
C Dept. 87 

Cincinnati Ohio 
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| CATALOGUE 4 


Containing the latest styles in wearing apparel 
for the whole family and the newest ideas in § 
WE 


home furnishings, 
CHARGES ON EVERY ITEM IN CATALOG. { 
Send for it today, to “ 


RMAN CO.’ 


PREPAY DELIVERY j 


Showing the Newest Lines 


Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


ADIES’ SHIRTWAIST. No. 7594 
—The pattern for this modish waist 
is in sizes from 34 to 44 inches bust 

measure. Medium size requires of 36- 
inch material 23% yards, and % yard for 
tr.mming. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST. No. 7606 
—This waist is pretty made of bordered 
material. The pattern is in sizes 36 to 
44 inches bust measure. For size 36 it 
takes 2 yards of 36-inch material, and 
23 yards of banding. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7601—The 
front and collar of this waist are all in 
one piece—surplice style effect. The 
pattern is in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. In size 36, it takes of 36-inch 
material, 234 yards, and %4 yard con- 
trasting goods to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 7632—For 
this one-piece skirt the pattern is in 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. For 24-inch it 
requires 234 yards 36-inch goods for up- 
per section, 2 for lower. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7615—The 
pattern for this becoming waist is cut 
in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
For 36 bust, it will require of 36-inch 
material, 234 yards, and 1 yard of lawn 
for the vest. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ :-TWO-GORED SKIRT. 
No. 7595—The pattern for this skirt 
which has its closing at the left side 
is in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
For 24-inch waist size use 314 yards of 
material 36 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
No. 7607—The pattern for this attrac- 
tive skirt is in sizes 22 to 34 inches waist 
measure. For 24-inch waist it requires 
3% yards 36-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ THREE-GORED SKIRT. 
No. 7616—The pattern for this skirt with 
a two-piece tunic terminating in pointed 
effect is in sizes 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. For 24-inch size it requires 3 4g 
yards of 36-inch material for skirt and 
belt; for tunic, 27% yards. Price, 10 cents. 
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To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


Send Ten Cents for Woman’s World Cata- 
logue of Fashions for Spring, 1916, containing 
nearly four hundred styles for all the family 
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Address, 


enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


Lovely Ilealthy 
Skin Hair fiands 


The Soap to prevent clog- 
ging and irritation of the 
pores, the usual cause of 
pimples, blackheads and 
dandruff, the Ointment to 
soothe and heal. Nothing 
better to prevent and re- 
move those conditions 
which affect the purity and 
beauty of the skin, scalp 
and hair than these fragrant 
super - creamy emollients. 


Trial Free by Return Mail 


For free sample each with 32-p. Skin Book 
by return mail, address post-card, ‘*Cuticura, 
Dept. 40, Boston.”’ Sold throughout the world. 


+ for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. . 

It is a d007 to sufferers from asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 36 years of suc- 
cessful use, Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, § 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. They 
cant larm you. Of your druggist or from us 10c, in stamps. b 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


CTS. PAPERS A BIG ROOM 


Just seed 
® color bronzed si 


Estapuisnrp 1879, 


with cut-out bor- 


showing 124 colors of paint for hanging at le a yard 
for all purposes. Write todat y. up. Wall paper for nh esse eet direct 
to you cheay than 


dealers buy at 
to- 


per 
Get 
day--and see our r aan aot 
0. Ma" CHICAGO 
= ington Blvd. > 


OHN IM. SMYTH "ose 
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Woman’s World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


ADIES’ DRESSING SACQUE. 
No. 7628—This little sacque, dis- 
tinctly original in design, is quite 

simple to put together as it is in one 
piece. It is so fashioned that it slips on 
easily over the head. The ribbon is used 
for binding and to hold in the sacque. 
To make, it will require only 1 yard of 
36-inch material, 434 yards of ribbon to 
bind and 17 yards for sash. Pattern 
is in one size only. Price, 10 cents. 


is palecdiae ad, 
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LADIES’ CORSET COVER. No. 
7588—This corset cover designed espe- 
cially for embroidered flouncing is in two 
pieces consequently it is very quickly 
made. If a good quality of embroidery 
is used it will make a very dainty slip 
under a lingerie blouse. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Medium size will require 2% yards of 
flouncing 131% inches wide; \% yard of 
27-inch lawn for the peplum, 2 yards of 
beading, 214 yards of edging and 3% 
yards of ribbon. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ MORNING SET.. No. 
7608—This blouse slips on over the 
head and the straight skirt is four-gored. 
A cap pattern is included. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
sure. For size 36 bust, it will require 5% 
yards of material 36 inches wide and 4% 
yard contrasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ EMPIRE COMBINA- 
TION. No. 7622—These combination 
garments are always popular and the en- 
velope style is quite new. The only fas- 
tening is on the flap for the combination 
slip on over the head. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. For size 36, it will take 25% 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


CHILDREN’S SET OF CLOTHES. 
No. 7612—A full set of clothes for the 
little tot like this will be found most sat- 
isfactory for each garment is simple to 
make and easy to launder. The pattern 
is cut in sizes for 1, 2 and 3 years. To 
make the rompers, it will require for a 
2-year-old child, 154 yards of 36-inch 
material, with 114 yards banding; petti- 
coat, 114 yards material, 414 yards edg- 
ing; drawers, 34 yard goods. Price, 10c. 


yards of 36-inch material, 8#4 yards of 
edging, 1 44 yards beading and 2 4 yards 
ribbon to complete. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ WORK APRON. No. 7625 = 


—This neat apron is appropriate for 
housework or for wear about an office 
or store as it will protect the dress from 
soil or wear. This pattern is cut in 
small, medium and large sizes. Of 36- 
inch material, for medium size, you can 
make bib and apron from 3g yards and 
1014 yards of banding. Price, 10 cents. 


Bubble ae . 
of Whole Wheat 


Puffed Wheat is a dainty much like a confection. 

Each kernel is a bubble, flimsy, flaky, crisp. And 
the flavor is delightful. Thousands of pounds of these Puffed 
Grains are used in candy making. 

Yet they are simply whole grains with every food cell exploded, for 
easy, complete digestion. 


Sweetmeats by the Bowl 


A dish of Puffed Wheat, with sugar and cream, is like a bowl of 
sweetmeats. And so is Puffed Wheat in milk. 

Children revel in these fascinating tit-bits. 

Yet they are matchless hygienic foods. They are whole grains 
made wholly digestible.» Not at any hour would you wish to forbid 
them, or limit the number of dishes. 

Puffed Wheat is the one thing, loved like a confection, on which 
mothers place no limitations. 


Puffed Wheat ®" 12c 
Puffed Rice w= 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


SS PATTERN ORDERS 


Woman's World Magazine Co., Inc, 
107-111 Cunton S* Cutcaco. ILL. 


honclose en 


PATTERN Ss 
BURTON Tes oe eae 


Address, 


enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


_ If you were a doctor, schooled 
in digestion, you would serve more 
Puffed Grains than you do. 


These are scientific foods, made 
by the process of Prof. A. P. Ander- 
son. And no other process compares 
with this in fitting grain for food. 


In Puffed Grains, every cell is 
broken. Every atom feeds. Diges- 
tion is quick, easy and complete. 


Things so good are rarely so good for you. 
Keep a package of each in the house. 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 
Sole Makers 
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Instructions for Making This 
Beautiful Yoke on Request 
These instructions are so simple that with them even 


the inexperienced needleworker can complete this 
charming nightgown yoke with 6 balls of No. 70 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Le¥ sol 


CORDICHET 
“The Perfect Crochet Cotton’”’ 


Using white, pink, blue or other dainty color. This 
brilliant6-cord,hard-twisted thread possesses great 
strength and lustre and has that unvarying evenness 
which makes it ideal for lace making, tatting, cro- 
chet and macramé. White and ecru—15 sizes, 1 
to 150; boil-proof colors in sizes 3, 10, 30, 50 
70. All sizes and colors 10c per ball (except in 
Canada and foreign countries). Royal Society 
Crochet Book No. 7—10c. 


Dealers everywhere sell Royal Society Products 
H. E, VERRAN C0., Inc., feos Sq. West, New Hes 


All Sizes & 
Colors a 
AERC ERIZED 


Z Uj, RovaceeysocieT? 


A. CORDIGHET 


TO MAKE MONEY 


To any woman who has no special training and wants to earn 
money, I would recommend nothing Hetiee than selling World’s 
Star goods. When I started in this work I had never done any 
soliciting of any kind. ‘The commission on my first day’s orders 
came to $7.00. What other work is there that a woman can do to 
earn that amount? One cannot help but succeed with World’s 
Star Goods, and enthusiasm. Both will lead to success. 
So writes Mrs. G. H,. Littlefield, of Oregon. 


World's Star Higher 
ron Hosiery ana Knit aiue 
Home Un erwear Prices 


We Have Helped More Than 9000 


ambitious woes ving women. You can do the same as they have 
‘one. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in 
your home ye No previous experience is necessar we show 
you how to make money in an easy, wae see a ane {profitable way. 
Our advertisi es sales easy — 
PROMPT DELIVERIE 0S and PRO- 
Our free catalog tells whole story. 


/e are known everywhere. 
the quality holds the trade. 
TECTED TERRITORY, 


\ Contains 147 illustrated lessons with 
) mew designs by Virginia Snow. To 
introduce our new best hard twisted, 

\ mercerized Crochet Cotton, we will 

“t\ mail Collingbourne’s Encyclopedia 

1 of Art Needlework to any lady send- 

ing only 10c, for a sample ball and 


\\, 4cents to cover postage. 
% 
(4 COLLINGBOURNE’S 
.} CROCHET BOOK 
’ Comes in White and Ecru—sizes, 
o0r 3,5, 10, 15,20,30,40,50,60,70,80, 
; ‘also in all leading colors — sizes, 
= 6, 30 aa oo Crochet Book contains many or- 
fginal ideas in 2 Grochetin ting, Ts pe and Embroidery. Also list of 


26 free premiums. 
COLLINGBOURNE nis es 1228 ~=6ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


»required size. 
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| Needlework to Give or Keep 
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Stamped materials supplied at prices given. 


Transfer patterns of designs 


ten cents each. Address Needlework Department, Woman’s World 
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No. 651—Child’s Bib of white pique, stamped, 25 cents. Cotton 


for embroidering, 8 cents. Transfer pattern, 10 cents. 
IIIS pretty bib, Woman’s World em- 
broidery pattern No. 651, has something 
of the character of an ornamental apron, the 
belt strap being held together by ribbon ‘ 


threaded through the buttonholed slits. 
The embroidery is all in the simplest of 
stitches—outline for the bowknots with 
little seeding stitches in the plain space 
between. ‘The larger dots are worked in the 
same way as seeding stitch, but larger and 
several stitches are taken in the same place 
—one over the other—until the dot is the 
The little flowers have their 
petals worked in satin stitch and each has a 
small eyelet at its center. In the illustra- 
tion of the embroidery stitches is shown the 
working of a similar small flower. The 
edges are scallops and small slits provide 
for tying the neck with ribbons. 


THE WHITE linen centerpiece, No. 654, is 
unusual and attractive, the embroidery 
design being composed of two ovals that 
cross each other and form a square in the 
center. The work is all done in eyelets both 
round and oval, except the small dots in the 
center of the eyelet circles; these are worked 
in the several-times-over seeding stitch. 
There is none of the difficully of keeping an 


No. 


ween Shes sari bene or: es white lawn, 20 cents. Cotton for 
ak be Pee nirediiakte: oT he ares of CuBr olaeriGs) 0 Cents ate 
y ST he : pattern, 10 cents. 


each eyelet must be run around with small 
stitches, then the ovals are cut straight 
through the center lengthwise, the edges 
turned under to the oulUline which is over- 
cast. The round eyelets are punched open. 


No. 20x20 inches. 


654—Centerpiece, 
imported linen, 50 cents. 
25 cents, 


Stamped on fine white 
Colton for embroidering, 
Transfer pattern, 10 cents. 


653—House Cap, 


No. 652—Daylime Pillow Case for Crib of muslin, stamped, 
25 cents. Colton for embroidering, 5 cents. 
Transfer pattern (2), 10 cents. 


qt WILL not take very long to 

work the design on the little 
pillow case No. 652. It matches the 
crib sheet offered last month and is 
intended for the daytime dressing of 
the crib. The case measures, when 
finished, 13x18 inches. The bow is 
worked in outline stitch and may be 
filled in with seeding stitch to make 
it look more solid. The little 
wreath of flowers and dots may be 
worked up rapidly in satin stitch. 
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Detail 1. Embroidery stitches used 
in working the cap. 


stamped on fine 


Detail 2. 


How to work the scalloped 
hem. 


CAPS are so becoming, useful and pretty, that it is interesting 
to try how many different shapes may be evolved from a 
square piece of lawn. Woman’s World pattern-No. 653 is a 
square with one corner cut round. ‘This is hemmed and a 
drawing string run through to hold it in closely at the back of 
the neck. Slits are cut and overcast around the front and 
sides and a ribbon run through and tied in a bow at the back. 
You may save work by stitching a bias strip of lawn around 
on the line of these slits as a casing for the ribbon, but the cap 
will not be nearly so pretty. ‘The lawn supplied is of excellent 
quality and well worth the labor of working. ‘The edge finish 
is pretty and unusual. The way to make the edge is shown in 
one of the small illustrations. A hem about \%-inch wide is 
turned, then, beginning at the righthand end, buttonhole 
stitches are worked over it about 14-inch apart. The stitch 
is drawn tight, pinching the hem down and forming the edge 
into little scallops. A second buttonhole stitch is made alathe 
same place as the first stitch in order to hold it more securely. 
The embroidery design is made up of little flowers worked in 
satin stitch, dots in seeding and leaves that are oval eyelets. 
One of the small illustrations shows a section of the design and 
the way of working the different stitches, _ At 1 is seen an oval 
eyelet, the outline run, the cloth cut through the center and 
the needle in position to begin the overcasting. .At 2 is seen 
the working of the seeding stitch dots. At3 is shown the pad- 
ding and working of the flower petals, and at 4 the needle 


is in position to work the eyelet in the center of the flower. 
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There is no need of 
g.ving up fit and 
style to get com- 
fort in hosiery: 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


have both. Bya patented 
process they are actually 
shaped as they are knit 
without seams. They’re 
snug-fitting and smooth 
to walk in. 


Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, Art 
Silk, 25c, 35c¢, 5@c; 75c. 


Tf your dealer will not supply 
you, write us. Booklet sent 
free upon request. 


Burson Knitting Co. 
64 Wall Street Rockford, I. 


BETTER THAN A 
MUSTARD PLASTER 


For colds in the chest or sore 
throat—for rheumatism, stiff- 
ness, sprains and cramps use 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pats Off. 


Capsicum 


Petroleum Jelly 


Put up in sanitary, convenient tin 
tubes; at drug, department and general 
stores everywhere. 


mm 
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Poster Stamps sent free on request. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 
43 State Street New York 


Tilustrated booklet and set of ‘‘Vaseline”’ : 


ZN 


Richardson’s new 


book of complete in- 
structions in all branches 
of Crocheting, Tatting and 
Filet work. Full of new, orig- 
inal designs. Given Absolutly Free to any lady send- 
ing 10c in stamps or silver for one full size ball of 


Bw RICHARDSON’S Ww 
R. M. C. Cordonnet; Art 65 


This is the genuine Mercerized Cerdomacs Cotton in uni- 
versal use. Order ball by size. Send only 10c and you will receive 
this valuable book free. We pay all ean ogg ric in 
Ee ES 5, 10, 15, 20 
Pees , 5, 10) 15; 20; 30, 40; 50, 60 


Special Offer 


With each order for 6 or more_balls 
at10c each, we will include FREE, 
our new Book of Crocheted Yokes in 
addi.ion to the Crochet Book if unable 
to obtain cotton at your dealers. 

The Yoke Book is 10¢ Se en 
separately. Offer good in S. only 


Act NOW } Write for this intro- \Ng': 
+ ductory offer today. = 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Makers of Richardson’s Spool and 
imbroidery Silles 


Dept. 2014 Chicago, Ml. 
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¥ to Pay! ip 


Buys the New Butter- i mein 2 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning,~f & 2 
easy vane close skim- CW i 


ming, d Guaranteed 
a lifetime. ag 95 quarts 

hour, Made also in f a= 
Erzer sizes up to 6 1-2shown wn bere. 


30 Days’ Free Trial a ediipore ‘ywha shat 
% calenants and 'direct-from- ‘tory’’ oie! L 
Bay trom manufacturer gave money, / 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO, ( 
2103 Marshall Blvd. CHICAGO 


One Only ~2 pels ha 


Neighborizing 
the Farm Home 


Conlinued from page 5 


have a notion that farmers are mostly 
poor folks, with just a_ sprinkling of 
well-to-do families like your own.” 

Only native courtesy kept Tom Mar- 
tin from replying hotly, if 1 am any judge 
of a speaking countenance, but he wisely 
finished his pie before answering what 
country people would consider a “*slam.”’ 

““Well,”? he said, ““when you’ve trav- 
eled through the country more you’ll find 
even our poor folks aren’t as miserable as 
hundreds of thousands in your city slums, 
while most of us get along very comforta- 
bly. As to extravagance, my brother-in- 
law figured this way. He had a good 
team of driving horses, but his family 
was growing and he needed a new two- 
seated carriage and harness to go with it. 
He sold the horses for two hundred each 
and saved another hundred by not get- 
ting the harness and carriage. 


cer THAT gave him five hundred dollars 

for a start. As to the balance, 
horses must eat three hundred and sixty- 
five days a year, whether working or 
standing idle, and either plow or ear- 
riage horses are idle more days in the 
year than they are in use. While a ‘hay 
motor’ eats even when standing, the 
gasoline motor needs fuel only while 
working. What he could save on feed 


and time caring for a team would pay for 


the gasoline ‘fodder’ and leave some- 
thing toward paying for the machine. 
“And here’s another view of the auto. 
We are already finding ours a good in- 
vestment for hauling produce to town. 
In some extremes of weather the going 
is terribly bad for a team. With the 
auto it isn’t much of a trick for mother 
or me to run in to Unionville with 
butter and eggs or milk and cream. 
“Tm figuring now upon getting an 
auto trailer such as I’ve been reading 
about in the farm papers, and with such 
a cart running along behind I can even 
haul grain or calves or hogs to town!’ 
In the summer I visited a friend living 
in Iowa in a town of nine hundred inhab- 


itants. Thursday brought ‘*“‘ Band Con* 


cert Night.’*> We counted a hundred and 
twenty-five automobiles drawn up to the 
curbing in front of the stores. ‘Almost 
every one of them is from the country,” 
my hostess informed me, as we joined 
the throng pacing the sidewalk. The 
main street had become a big family 
parlor, where every one had friends. and 
none were “wall-flowers.”” On Saturday 
evening the open-air reception showed a 
census of a hundred and fifty cars, some 
from fifteen and twenty miles away. 

The .next month took me into an 
Illinois neighborhood where the rural 
schools are not what they soon must be. 
Here the adaptable motor vehicle played 
anew role. Instead of sending the chil- 
dren to town daily the entire family had 
moved in, while the father went out daily 
to the farm and the old farm house was 
oceupied by a newly married son. 


ROM Massachusetts comes a letter 
from a middle-aged woman who has 
just taken her belated honeymoon jour- 
ney. “I’ve had the time of my life! We 
hired extra hands to help our oldest boy 
and left the farm for the first time in 
thirty years during a time of good weath- 
er. It was surely a dissipation to go 
away for more than a day or two except 
in dead of winter! Father and I toured 
two states in our car, choosing our own 
route, stopping whenever the notion 
struck us, as we could not have done if 
going by train. We picniced sometimes, 
spent a while with people I have not seen 
since I was a girl, and detoured several 
times to see places of historic interest. 
I’m ready to enjoy my home and work 
again and Sam looks as young as I feel.”’ 
Avis GORDON VESTAL. 


| CHALMERS -@aséni? UNDERWEAR 


“ees the Body Breathe e 


Good for Boys 


A little work’s a fine thing for the youngster— but give him a 
I} chance to be cool and comfortable at work or play — buy him plenty 
i of Chalmers “‘Porosknit.’? The light, elastic fabric is so open that 
il you can see through it—and of such high quality that durability and 
‘i §6=»s Satisfaction are guaranteed unconditionally. 


Mh The openings let the body breathe. Perspiration evaporates. This means 
good health as well as comfort. Chalmers “Porosknit”” Union Suits have a 
ik real Closed Crotch that fits, stays put. With elasticity in the seat, the gar- 
lia ° ment gives with every bend or twist. Demand the genuine. Ask your dealer. 


i : For Men ee For Boys 
hi! ny yle 
; hi 
: DOC eer AC 
UNION SUITS 

$ ] 00 Any Style 50c 
Also Makers of Chalmers Spring Needle 
led Undarnesax for Fall ae Winter 


This Label on Eealy fearttee® 


Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Just Six Minutes Tit] 
to Wash a Tubful! ss ust wi t h 


This is the grandest Washer the aly 
world has ever known. So easyto [EAR 
runthatit’s almost fun to,work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quicktime. Six minutes f 
finishes a tubful. 

Any Woman Can Have a 


1900 Gravity 
Washer on §& 
30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If you are responsible, 
youcan try it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wondersit performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 
how it saves work \ 
and worry. _Soldonlittlepayments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
1736 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


Ride While You Beautify the Complexion 


SURELY, QUICKLY, 
Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Requisite 
Used and Endorsed by 
Thousands 


NADINOLA banishes 
tan, freckles, pimples. 
liver-spots, ete., extreme 
cases. Rids. pores and 
tissues of impurities. 
Leaves the skin clear, soft, -heallhy. 
Directions and guarantee in package. 
By toilet counters or mail, two. sizes, 
50 cents and $1.00. Address Dept. W, 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 


KEEPS your piano, furniture and wood- 

work looking bright and clean—just like new. 

Instantly removes spots and stains. Leaves no 

oily film. Send 8c in stamps for liberal trial bottle. 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 

362 Ellicott Streat: Buffalo, N, Y. 


Shipped to you at 
our risk, without a 
= down. If you 
» keep the wonderful 
\, 1916 Arrow, pay just 
=} a small amount each 
month while you 


ride. Write now 
ip for free catalog. 
Electric Light 
Errooroieeere 1916 Arrow = New 
ew coaster brake— - 
torcyele mud. curds, Motorcycle Type 
motorcycle ne ais long Manyremarkable new features. 
rubber grip motorcycle A splendid value. Just what 
handle bars—complete bicycle riders wish for. All sizes, 
SEL SS Se ae eee 
Do 
Cane Tne rr'iront Weite Today gu secretes 
ee 42 thos — beauti- ftv -ride offer. Send NO 
‘ul finis! ern RROW CYCLE CO., Dept. 4 
features, Write TODAY. California Ave. & 19th Se e201 
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This sign guarantees money back 
if not satisfied 

There is a Nyal Druggist near you displaying 

this Nyal Quality Sign in his window—he 

carries a complete line of high quality Nyal 

Products for the Toilette and Bath, refined 

Stationery and reliable Rubber Goods— 


if they cost no more than the other kind cat" 
We) —sold under an absolute guarantee of 
rd complete satisfaction or your money back. 
Ay 4 if 
wi Send today for big trial packages 
Ey and free booklets 
E : To any reader of this magazine, we will mail absolutely 
E : free our Nyal Beauty Book, written by a noted authority 
iE —full of tested and proved Beauty Helps. Also our Nyal 
iB 


Adviser, giving first aids and a full description of the 
popular money-saving Nyal Family Prescriptions. 


sooaenaadhavoavboveducecatn 


For 10c in stamps or silver you also have your choice 
of a liberal sized trial package of our Nyal Massage 
Cream, athorough cleanser and skin softener that brings 
to the face, neck and hands the glow of true health and 
youthful appearance—or a liberal sized trial package of 
Nyal Face Powder, clings unseen, extra refined, with 
a subtle, sweet fragrance that gives an added 
‘18 charm to the complexion. 


If you wish both trial packages, send two dimes or 20¢ 
in stamps. Send no money for booklets. Write today 


COMPANY 


192-202 Bellevue Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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abe For Children and Adults AA 
df No child should learn to walk iri 
i without them. Physicians | 
lias recommend them. Highest 
E testimonials. Unsurpassed 
appliance in the world tor 


: n ures 
4 weak, sprained or deformed “ 


ankies. MOTHERS! 
Send for Free Booklet ;. 

x R. H. GOLDEN a 
> Dept. 1, South Norwalk,’ Conn. 


Postpaid 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. 18, 419 


forecasts the weather 


Not a toy but a_ scientifically 

constructed 
automatically, 
and everlasting. 

An Ideal Present 

Made doubly interesting by the little fig- 
who come in and out to tell you 
what the weather will be. 
Size 6/4 x 7; fully guaranteed. 


Agents Wanted. U.S. or C: 


~ TOMORROW’S. 


Weather Prophet Weather 


24 hours in advance. 


instrument 
Handsome, 


working 
reliable 


f Hansel and Gretel and the Witch, 


to any address in 
anada on receipt of 


E. Water St., Milwaukee. Wis. 


“This Baby-Shirt 
Is a Blessing” 


—say 7,000,000 mothers 


It’s the safest shirt because it gives two-fold 
protection to the chest and stomach 

—the convenient shirt because it goes on | ke 
a coat, has no buttons and is adjustable to fit. 

7,000,000 mothers know what Rubens means. 
Go see for yourself—at any first-class store 
where children’s things are sold. 

Sizes for any aze from birth. Made in cot- 
ton, wool and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
Also in silk and wool. Prices-run from 25 
cents up. 

Sold direct where dealers can’t supply. 
us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


Ask 


We also make two-button union suits in cot- 
ton, all wool, and merino (half wool) for 
children up to 10 years old. : 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
8 N. Market St., Chicago 


No Buttons 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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Trademark 


No Trouble 


The Soul That Was Sick. 


Continued from page 11. 


Ada was experiencifg an even keener 
happiness than she had known before. 
She had begged to live in town, but she 
had really been very fond of the country, 
and Eleanor’s companionship had beena 
host in itself. Now she had, it seemed to 
her, everything. She liked to look at the 
houses so close together that neighbors 
could call to each other from the win- 
dows. She liked to walk on pavements 
and go into the stores, while the moving 
pictures were a continual pleasure. 

The only flaw in her happiness was 
that Marvin’s uncle would not come lo 
see her, would not let her be introduced 
to him. Marvin had been angry at this, 
but Eleanor and Ada had softened his 
wrath; they were sure the uncle would 
relent in time. Ada, indeed, did not 
think much of it; she was too happy in 
Marvin, and in meeting the young peo- 
ple of the neighborhood, especially the 
two that lived in the house adjoining 
hers; Ned and Susie Graham. 


T FIRST Ada felt that it was almost 

a disloyalty to Marvin that coming 

to town should have added so much to 
her joy in life. But she found an inter- 
pretation that set her conscience at rest. 

“All these new people and new 
things,’ she said to him, “‘just serve to 
make you more precious. They’d be 
nothing without you, and they are only 
a background to you.” 

“Oh, Ada,” he replied, “there is no 
one in the world that says such beautiful 
words as you do. I believe you mean 
them, and thal gives me the more con- 
fidence to ask a favor of you. Don’t go 
to Susie Graham’s party; stay with me.” 

“Oh, but Marvin,” she said, puzzled; 
“that would be so rude to Susie——”’ 

“Then if you feel we must go, promise 
me you won't dance. It’s just that I 
can’t bear to have another man’s arm 

around you. 


Q You’re just 
> mine!”’ 

“Oh, Mar- 

Vil, Ute “yon 


could only see that the arm means 
nothing. It’s only the feeling behind it 
that could make it mean anything.” 

They argued the matter for a long 
time, Marvin eager, Ada reluctant and 
uncertain. At last he said, passionately: 

“Do this for me because I love you, 
because you love me. If it’s a sacrifice, 
make it for me, because I care so much 
that I’m wretched if another man seems 
even to have a passing right in you. 
Think, I’ve never cared before, never 
wasted myself on other girls. I’ve got to 
love my own way——"* 

“Very well, Marvin,” she said, ten- 
derly. “I will give up the dancing for 
you, and when I ask you to give up 
something for me, I expect you to 
yield. We must both compromise.” 

But after he had gone her. face was 
grave and wondering. It was a shock to 
her to discover that Marvin’s was a 
jealous nature. 

Ada went to Susie’s party, looking, as 
Marvin and Eleanor both proudly 
thought, pretty past belief. She reso- 
lutely refused to dance, though often her 
little feet beat longingly to the rhythm 
of the music. She was happy to have 
pleased Marvin, and happy to have 
made a sacrifice for him; but-she knew 
that she would have been happier if she 
could have made him promise to learn to 
dance. ‘ 

She saw a good deal of Ned and Susie 
Graham, more than Marvin knew, for 


she had observed that he was even a little 
jealous of Susie, and she forbore telling 
him anything that would make him un- 
comfortable. 


FEW DAYS after Susie’s party, 

Marvin telephoned that he would 
have to work that night. Ada said that 
she would stay at home and sew. But in 
the afternoon, Eleanor was called away 
to a neighboring town to stay with a sick 
cousin for a few days. Ada went in to 
spend the evening with Susie. Ned sug- 
gested that they all three go to the 
picture-show. Susie said there was some 
work she wished to finish, but urged the 
other two to go. 

Ada, who had had a dull day in the 
house, was very willing, so she and Ned 
went off. When they returned, they 
found Susie sitting opposite Marvin 
with a menacing expression of face. 
Marvin’s own face was thunderlike. 

““Why, Marvin!’ cried Ada, delight- 
edly. 
all! We’ve been to the picture-show 


> 


“Picture-show! What right had 
you > burst out,Marvin. 
‘““Why—why Marvin!’ Ada _ stam- 


mered. 

“The minute my back is turned,” 
raved Marvin, ‘“‘you go off with Ned 
Graham. How_many times you’ve done 
it, I don’t know 

““Marvin—dear she pleaded. 

Susie Graham jumped to her feet. 

“This is none of my business,” she 
said, ‘‘except so far as Marvin’s made it 
so by having a scene here. But I would 
not put up with it, Ada. He’s acting 
like amadman. He’ll go on making you 
wretched and ridiculous all his life, the 
selfish thing——” 

Ada saw the look. of contempt Susie 
flashed at Marvin. She arose. 

“Come home with me,” she 
““we’ll talk there.” 

They left the Graham Q 
house in silence, and ap- 
proached her own. As 
they walked Marvin, be- 


> 


said; 


2 


side himself, raged. Ada, ashamed that 
he had made a scene before the Gra- 
hams, grew angrier and angrier. At the 
door she turned. 

“You ought to apologize humbly,” 
she said; ‘have you no sense of shame?”’ 

““Have you none?” he cried, “flirting 
with Ned Graham A 

Ada took off her engagement ring. 

“Here! she said. “I cannot stand all 
this any longer. You may love me, but 
you certainly do not make me happy. 
You cramp me with your jealousy. 
We'll both be better off free.” 


HE STRUCK the ring from her hand 

with an exclamation that was almost 
like a groan. Then he fairly tore away 
from her. Adawatched him out of sight. 
Gropingly, she picked up the ring, and 
went into the house. She dropped the 
ring into a vase on the table in her:bed- 
room. Then she threw herself ‘into a 
chair and wept from grief and anger. 
She longed for Eleanor’s comfort and 
advice. Almost she wished that they 
two were back on the farm.and had 
never seen Marvin. 

But morning brought counsel. She 
knew that she loved Marvin, and she 
resolved to go half way when he came to 
apologize. Susie ran in after breakfast, 
lo propose a walk to the postoffice. 


On the way they met Marvin. Ada 


‘*How lovely that you got off after’ 


looked at him tenderly, a gentle smile on 
her lips, a soft light in her eyes. Marvin 
passed on, apparently not seeing her. 
“Well!” exclaimed Susie. ‘I hope 
you'll treat him as he deserves, and 
never speak to him again. Show him 
that others can behave decently to you 
if he can’t!” 
Ada’s spirit suddenly turned to temper. 
“T will show him! I will!’’ she said. 
“T had intended to be so nice to him, and 
now he acts as if I were in the wrong.” 
For two weeks Ada showed the world 
the gayest of faces, hiding as well as she 
could a heart that daily grew heavier. 
She was angry at Marvin, but anger, 
pride and defiance could not do away 
with the fact that she still loved him. 


‘THE NIGHT that Eleanor came home 
was, as Ada used to say afterward, 
the most dramatic night of her life. But 
at the time it seemed only to begin in 
commonplace, and end in terror. The 
commonplace was the getting ready of 
Eleanor’s supper. She had meant not to 
tell of her broken engagement till the 
meal was over, but her aunt saw at once 
that something was wrong. Ada misera- 
bly poured out the whole story. Eleanor s 
eyes were sympathetic, but accusing. 
“Tf only I had been here,” she said, 
over and over. 
“T don’t see how anyone could help,” 
Ada said, hopelessly, ‘if he’s that sort of 
man, we could never be happy together.” 
“You haven’t been tender enough with 
him,” Eleanor said. ‘‘I wish I had told 


_ you all I know about him and his. It 
might have made you kinder.” 
“Kinder!”’ cried Ada. 
“My dear,’’ said Eleanor, sharply; 


“nearly every girl in the world takes her 
lover’s jealousy first as a compliment. 
His desire to absorb her is flattering to 
her vanity. Then she becomes irritated, 
perhaps contemptuous. It is a rare girl 
who is merciful, who is as tender to her 
lover as she would be if he were ill 3 

“But jealousy is a fault,’ insisted Ada. 
“You can’t treat it like anything else.” 

“Jealousy is a sickness of the soul,”’ 
Eleanor said. “It’s a torturing passion, 
that needs understanding, gentle treat- 
ment oa 

Eleanor hesitated. 
painfully: 

“Long ago, just before your parents 
died, I was engaged to Marvin’s uncle. 
He was insanely jealous—would grow 
furious if aman gave me his seat in a car. 
I was impatient, as youhavebeen. I did 
nottry tohelp him. I broke our engage- 
ment, and in a fit of pique he marrried a 
girl who soon proved even more intoler- 


Then she added, 


“T might have helped.” 


ant than I had been of his jealousy. 
Poor James Swift; between us, she and I 
made him what he is.” 


BKLEANOR'S tone was infinitely sad, 
and Ada was weeping unrestrainedly; 
her head on her aunt’s shoulder. They 
did not hear a knock at the door. They 
heard nothing until James Swift entered 
the room, his face white and distorted. 
“You can come and see him, you,” he 
said, addressing Ada. ‘“‘“You can see 
what you've brought him to. He’s ask- 
ing for you, and the doctor says you're to 
come, or I’d not have stirred a foot for 
you. Maybe the life will be gone from 
him before we get there.”’ 

Unheeding Ada’s incoherent questions, 
he motioned to Eleanor to get wraps and 
come. Eleanor found coats and caps, 
and led Ada to the door, where a motor- 
car stood. In afew minutes they were in 
James Swift’s house. The dreaded smell 
of ether met them as they entered. A 
nurse and doctor were in attendance. 
They were able at last to learn that Mar- 
vin, in his wild driving, had met with a 
serious accident, had been picked up un- 
conscious, his life hung in the balance. 

Very quietly Ada went into the sick- 
room, and seated herself by the bandaged 
figure that was her lover. She put her 
hand on his, and let her soft voice sound 
above his fevered mutterings. As if he 
understood her presence, his voice 
ceased. She told him that she loved him, 
and that when he was well they should 
both be happy. 

All night long she sat there, and out- 
side the door sat the two who had also 
been lovers once, and had not met or 
spoken for fifteen years. To Eleanor the 
vigil seemed endless. Ada was uncon- 
scious of time, concerned only to let her 
voice influence Marvin’s fate. At dawn 
he slept, and she went out of the room, 


GREAT shock is rarely without 
some moral effect. Three weeks 
later, the veils of egotism stripped from 
his eyes, Marvin was able to see where 
he had been wrong. He asked for help, 
and Ada, sitting by his chair, her hand 
in his, promised to teach him to trust her. 
“Tt’s all in education, Aunt Eleanor 
says,’ Ada told him; “time and effort 
why, they'll do anything! Your uncle 
even smiles at me now, and this morning 
he actually told Aunt Ellie no one could 
make coffee like her.” 

“Do you think——”’ he began. 

“T don’t know,’ Ada murmured. 
“But I know that patience works 
miracles, and, dear, I know that not even 
jealousy, can kill true love ”’ 


% 
Comrades’ Council 


Mrs. Warren will answer all questions on etiquette, defining what are and what are 
not considered good manners, and explaining the observances of society. She will 
also advise on correct speech, the proper form of letter writing, the laying of the 
table for special occasions and anything else that bears on the refinements of life. 
When an answer ts desired by mail, please enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


DEAR MRS. WARREN—Please tell 

me how to test love. A man who has 
been paying me steady attention for eight 
months and whom I see every day in my 
place of business has proposed marriage. 
But I want to test his love. He says he will 


wait as long as I want him to. He is 
twenty-two and I am younger. What is 
your advice? SiS: 


The romantic notion of “testing love” 
is out of date. The best working test isa 
study of your lover’s character. How 
does he treat his mother, and sick and 
old and poor people? Is his sense of 
honor keen? Does he put himself first 
or you? That he is willing to wait is a 
good point. After eight months of 
acquaintance you should know: what his 
real worth is. 


I ama young married woman. I love 
my husband very much, but we do not get 
along: well. He is very hard to please. 
Thereiis a girl who is in love with him; she 
said she was going to make trouble. My 
husband says he does not think anything 
of her. But he likes to talk to her, and they 
say such silly things. For baby’s sake, 
what would it be best to do? 

j Broken Heart. 


Your case is very painful. I can only 
give you the advice I have already given 
to women in your situation. Simply, 


try harder than ever. Show no jealousy 
of the girl; simply ignore what she does, 
and do not speak of her to your husband. 
When you find yourself thinking that 
he is in the wrong, tell yourself firmly 
that you are in the wrong. Do not speak 
irritably under any circumstances or 
find fault. Always be sweet and cheerful 
and assent to what he wants. It will be 
hard and you will fail at first; but some 
day you will find yourself succeeding 
better and better, and your husband, 
responding to your spirit, will change. 

Tf a gitl has just met a young man at 
a friend’s house, and he escorts her home, 
should she ask him in if it is as late 
as eleven o'clock? B. 

No; she should not even ask an old 
friend in at that hour. She should 
merely thank her companion for seeing 
her safely home. 


Someone told me it was wrong to say this: 
“He hadn't ought to.’ ‘He taken her out.” 
“IT want you should go with me.’ If these 
are wrong, what is right? Jane B. 

The expressions you quote are wrong. 
The correct forms. are “He should not,” 
or “He ought not to.” “He took her 
out,” if you are speaking of some special 
occasion; or, if you are speaking of some 
indefinite time or times in the past, ‘‘He 
has taken her out.” ‘I want you to go 
with me,” is proper. 


da 


3 -in-One”’ 


BZ Bx 
os won GE 
Guage 


is a household oil, 


lubricating, cleaning, polishing 


and preventing rust — 


Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 
ing any furniture; fine pianos, old tables, etc. 
Try for preventing rust. on any metal surface, 
Trial bottle sent free 3 1N 1 OIL CO, 
42 AW. Broadway, New York. 


$10 to #20 on a bicycle. 


A| and sizes. 


thing new in bicycles and sundries. 


sy person should have. Write for it. 


icycles taken in trade $3 to 68 to clear. 


and liberal terms. A postal brings everything, W; 


2FACTORY to RIDER PN eee 


Saves you big money. Buy direct and save 


RANGER BICYCLES in 9 styles, colors 
Greatly improved; prices re- 
V4 duced, Other reliable models, $11.95 up. 
WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 
proval and 30 days trial and riding test. 
Our big FREE catalog shows every- 


A 


Ve eyclopedia of information which every 


TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup- 
pites at half usual prices. A few good second-hand 


/- Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
writeand learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 
rite now, 


MEAD CYCLE CO. DEPT.R-41 CHICAGO 


THE TRADE MARK OF 


A SECRET NO LONGER 


‘How can I obtain a complexion like hers, as 
wp 


fresh’ as the new blown velvety rose?” 


»yv 

using LABLACHE, the daintily perfumed, invis- 

ible yet adhering face Seis 

powder which smoothes, 

soothes and adds 

charm to a_skin 

already beautiful.” . 

Kefuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- “ 

f£erocs. Flesh, White, 

Pink or Cream, 50c. 

& box of druggists or 

by mail, Over two 

million boxes sold 

annually. Send 10c. 

Jor a@ sample bo2z. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


To introduce our wonderful 


Profit-Sharing Plan, we 
offer you on 


30 Days Trial 


this handsome Art Piano or 
Player—at rock bottom fac- 
tory price. Easy payments, no 
interest, no middlemen’s pro- 
fits, no extras, Freight 
Charges Allowed. Write to- 
day for Catalog—it is yours for the asking. 


Story & Clark Piano Co., Dept.A-48,C 


My Corn 


It’s Utterly Needless 


This is to prove that 
every corn which stays and 
hurts is folly. 


Lovers of dainty footwear 
are bound to start corns. But 
nobody needs to keep them. 

At the first sign—or any- 
time—apply a Blue-jay plaster. 
That ends all pain. And it 
ends the corn. In two days 
it disappears. 

You know that paring never cures. 

You know that harsh applications 
are wrong. 

Now you should know Blue-jay. 
It has ended 70 million corns. To 
a world of men and women it has 
brought perpetual freedom. 


We promise that to you. 


Ends Corns 


For the Poultry Raiser 


Some Advice by an Expert on Incubation 


HE NATURAL and most perfect 
incubator is the perfect hen, which, 
set upon the proper number of per- 

fect fertile eggs, under perfect conditions, 
hatches from each and every egg a per- 
fect chick. Then it must be perfection; 
and everything must have been as nature 
intended and has provided. 

On the other hand, if the hen does not 
have a good place to incubate, has infer- 
tile eggs, breaks the eggs, eats them, kills 
the chicks as they hatch or deserts the 
eggs before incubation is completed, it is 
an unnatural condition. In order to 
have perfection in an incubator, either by 
the setting hen or by the mechanical in- 
cubator made by man, it is absolutely 
necessary to closely follow nature. Before 
fowls were domesticated, the hen did not 
lay any more eggs than she could cover, 
as wild fowls do today. 
The conditions have 
been changed as the re- 
sult of domesticating 
these fowls. All hens 
are not perfect in every 
respect, neither are 
they all perfect incu- 
bators. 

In perfect incuba- 
tion by the hen, the 
heat is supplied from 
her body, the eggs be- 
ing heated from the 
top. The average 
temperature of the top 
of the eggs being 103 


the temperature of the egg chamber con- 
taining the chicks should be gradually re- 
duced to 90 degrees by opening ventilator 
or adjusting the regulator. 

When chicks are hatching the tempera- 
ture should be kept up, rather than re- 
duced, 105 degrees is better than 102 at 
the time; 103 to 104 is the usual degree. 
The proper position for the thermometer 
in testing is upon the egg, as it is the 
temperature of the egg that is desired. 


HEN chicks are hatching well and it 
is impossible to read the thermom- 
eter without opening the door of incu- 
bator, do not open it. . 
When chicks are allowed to pass from 
hatching tray to the bottom of hatching 
chamber, it removes animal heat from 
the egg tray, deranging the temperature 
of the unhatched eggs. 
The question of 
moisture in incubators 
is not only much 
abused but is least un- 
derstood. Until one 
finds a better method 
follow the one advised 
by the manufacturer. 
Water is cheap, and 
the amount required 
depends upon the loca- 
tion and season, and 
may be determined by 
the size of the air space 
by testing the egg. 
There is no differ- 


degrees (all hens do ence in regard to moist 
not show the same heat in either hot 
temperature, some water or hot air incu- 
hatch better than bators. The hot water 
others). The outer Poultry Notes and hot air heaters are 
eggs under a setting The size floor space for both heated to the 
hen are not as warm hen houses should not be same temperature in 
astheinner ones. The ieee! ben ee ee ao order to heat the egg 
: . ens, allowing about 5 i 
hen from instinet square feet to each. avards chamber. Upon the 
moves the outer ones should be as large as space construction of the in- 
to the center, by sé ve ee . erkiaee feet cubator, particularly 
j . en ol yard space for eac enis . . 
doing she also turns afaigsizes When one can the method of ventila- 
the eggs. From close spare the room, 25x100 feet tion and regulation de- 


observation she moves for 50 hens. 


However, one- 


pends the amount of 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


10 Lovely Gladioli, e- 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, - + « 
15 Pkts, Flower Seeds, all different, 


FullCoats 


Learn how little it will cost to paint 
your house and other buildings in 
handsome colors and trims with 
the paint that wears— 


Coverall Paint 


Finest ingredients scien- 
tifically milled insure easy, even spread, 
long life without cracking or peeling. 
FREE Book on Paints and painting, with 

color cards, estimates and val- 
uable suggestions. 


Tenlgomerglltad 
New York City oe Kansas City 


Ft. Worth Portland 
Write house most convenient 


Guaranteed. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming c 
Roses “a2 3u D 


Sent to any address post-paid; 


guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition: 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 


Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Snow White 
Lady Mary Ward, Yellow, with Red 
Lady Hillingdon, Golden Yellow f 
Mi-Lady, Dazzling Red 

Helen Taft, Delicate Cerise 

Freda, Grandest Pink 


6 Carnations, the ‘‘Divine 

Flower,'’all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize- Winning Chrys- 

anthemums, = «+ 25c. 
6 Beautiful Coleus, - © © 
3 Flowering Cannas, + e« « 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, « 
8 Choice Hardy Iris, © « « 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 


half of this space is often 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


‘Given to You 
WITHOUT EXPENSE 


This Music-Cabinet or Parlor 
© Rocker, fit for anyone’s home! Or 
your choice of 1600 other Pre- 
Miums, all suitable and useful 
articles, and all given to you with- 
fi; 14 out cost by 

¥ the famous 


the eggs twice in 24 
hours, thus keeping 
the eggs at an average 
uniform temperature. 

As it is necessary for 
the hen to leave the 
nest once a day for 
food, water and grit, 
the eggs naturally cool 
off; evaporation of the 
egg takes place accord- 
ing to the degree the 
eggs have cooled, and 
not according to the 
time the hen remains 
off the eggs. When it 
is cold she will stay off 


used and very small flocks 


often use one-fourth the 
space. The larger the yards 
the better. 


The best egg record of 
one hen that I know of has 
just been reported from 
Delaware College Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station 
of a hen from Maryland lay- 
ing 299 cags in 346 days. 
She has 19 days to complete 
the year when she will pass 
the 300 eggs. 

Sawdust should not be 
used on the floors of brood- 
ers or in the brooding house; 
chicks are liable to eat it 
and it will cause trouble. 


Broilers should be ready 
to market at eight weeks 


water surface required. 

In regard to over- 
heat or underheat, 
there is no question 
that is more univer- 
sally agreed upon— 
that overheat is the 
greatest danger in in- 
cubation. 

Mr. C. prefers a hot 
water incubator’ be- 
cause if the light 
should go out, it will 
not cool off so quickly. 
Admitting it does not, 
does it not take it lon- 
ger to. heat up again, 


satisfaction, Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS 


ELLA V. BAINES, Box 77 Springfield, Ohio 


Five for 10cts. 


; The Wonder of the World 
{9 Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed -was 
planted. It may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to be so. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer, and when 3 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 


in the winter as well as in the ground in summer. 
Roses All The Year Around. 
with our guarantee by mail, only Ten 
Japan Seed Co., Box 200, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Tells why chicks die 


Package of seed 
Cents. 


LARKIN but a short time. In old. The average weight is than it does a_ hot 
warm weather the hen about 1 lb. at 6 weeks old. air incubator? But |E-J- Reefer, the poultry expert of 3014 Reefer Bldg., 
Factory- flentilenwecnih ae 3 Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable book 
Famil olten leaves e nest suppose on a hot day entitled, ‘‘ White Diarrhoea and How to Cure it."’ This 
to- amily for an hour at a time. the temperature of the | book contains scientific facts on white diarrhoea and tells 
Pl te = how to prepare a simple home solution that cures this terrible 
an But Ww hen the chicks h ot water incubator disease over night and actually raises 98 per one of every 


All poultry raisers should certainly write Mr. Reefer for one of 


Beautiful home 


furnishings be- 
come yours by 
buying your 


; oaps, 
$8 or $10 teller, oe 

prep: 
at retail. We ff ovations and 
give elther ¥ other house- 
with a $10 hold supplies 
purchase g direct from 


of Larkin Products, tects you. age tne eect ar 


Send No Money 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


We ship Products and Premiums of your selection 
without your spending one penny. If at the end of 30 
days you are satisfied, you send us the money. If not 


start to break the shell she does not leave 
the nest again until every chick has 
thoroughly dried off and is strong. 
With a manufactured incubator, the 
temperature should be uniform in all 
parts of the egg chamber; the walls should 
be double and well insulated, the egg 
chamber should be heated from the top. 
The ventilation should be sufficient to 
supply the proper amount of oxygen and 
means for removing the carbonic acid 
gas from the egg chamber Nature does 
not require or admit a current of air, 


reaches a high point, say 110 degrees. 
How long does it take to kill the chicks 
in the eggs? How long to reduce the 
temperature of the egg chamber, even if 
the light has been put out? Whois going 
to put the light out when the operator 
is not present? Mr. C. says what about 
the hot air incubator on a hot day? 


ME: D.,WHO uses a hot air incubator, 

says: The regulator in the egg 
chamber controls the supply of hot air 
necessary to keep the heater in the proper 


these valuable FREE books. 


MONEY - MAKING POULTRY 


3 Our new book for 1916 tells about our leading 
varieties of landand water fowls, also incuba- 
M#tors, brooders and squabs. High quality at 
low prices. 3lst year. 96 page catalog FREE" 
H. M. Jones Co., Box 64, Des Moines, Ta. 


130 -Egg Incubator and Brooder 
Freight Paid £**t ,°f Both for $ 0 
Hot water; double walls; 


copper _tank--best construc- 
==] tion, Write for Free Catalog. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co. Box 14, 


MONEY IN POULTRY Grow BIG 
et winter eggs. ee} 
AND SQUAB 


healthy fowls. Save your 
chicks. Our Big Book Tells 
How. Shows fowls in natural colors 
for eggs, select best layers, plans for houses. FREE. 


Satisfactory, we send for the shipment allowing for 
Teasonable use of Products, This is as fair a proposition 
as anyone could make, 


Spring Catalog FREE 


passing through the egg chamber. temperature to heat the egg chamber, the 


desired temperature, regardless of the 
outside atmosphere. It simply turns the 


ow to feed 


HE EGG chamber should be heated 


Every reader of Woinan's World owes it to herself to send solely by radiation from a heater the heat away, from the heater, which heats | Crescent Poultry Farms, Box 14, Des Moines, lowa. 
or this new Catalog. It describes and illustrates the ee F 
Products and Premiums and Aaa cerry AHeeantOnsBe full size of the ess chamber. the ess chamber. It escapes direct from 


Inoney-saving offers, 


140 Egg Incubator and 140 
Chick Brooder both for 


The egg should be turned twice daily the source of supply, be it lamp or gas. 


= A IN GNG is cvctectiizs sp steiecovcenstesiseses cohen 
with a 428 

$10 purchase 4 INGOT ESB) ses 0siss ccscsassavtss ciststetn dace eee 
of Larkin 

Products 


Chicks should not be allowed to fall 
from the hatching tray to the bottom be- 
low the tray; a newly hatched chick is 
helpless and exhausted when it gets clear 
of the shell and gains strength only when 
dried off. If allowed to fall below the egg 
tray to a temperature from 6 to 10 de- 
grees below the natural temperature it 
was hatched in, the sudden change chills 
the wet chick 

When hatch is completed, chicks dry, 


i Z “ 4 oe a 
Lestki; oo Buffalo, N.Y. Chicago and cooled once daily from the 2d to 18th Not only that, but when the temperature || Witch .Gauferg'a tedirood: covered $1 Xl 8 
LK fe day, and notafter. Chicksshouldremain of the egg chamber reaches 104 degrees, || BompleteSeaaw to uss” 80 devs thal. H Freight |] 

aa gee in the same tray until hatch is completed. the air from the room is drawn into the || Money gackut not 0.1. Oruer airect, Catalog free 1 Pate (ies (Li 


hot air radiator, as the hot air is drawn 
from the hot air radiator, by the escaping 
surplus heat, without opening any es- 
capes from the egg chamber, even though 
the lamp flame or gas may be twice as 
high as necessary. 

But, says Mr. C., suppose it gets cold 
during the night. 

Safe again, saysMr.D. Talways have 
a little surplus flame; the regulator does 
the rest. 


L t t B k Profitable Poultry. Finest 
rh, a es 00 published; 144 pages 210 pictures 
71 and beautiful color plates, Tells how to succeed with 
poultry, describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 pure- 
bred varieties. Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incu- 
bators, sprouters, ete. ‘his great book only 6 cents. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 23, Clarinda, Iowa 


ae Fi h Bi like ber te wolves 
any time, if you use 

S. ite MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 

Best fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you 
busy pulling them out. Write today and get 
a box to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 60, St.Louis, Mo 
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“Other kinds may be good 
but there are several things that 
I know about one dentifrice— 
Colgate’s” 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


You too should know these things that ) 
make a dentifrice what it should be. 


Safe—because its smooth base 
contains no sharp, insoluble 
crystals to scratch the enamel. 
Thorough—because proper 
brushing with it removes all 
traces of food from the tooth 
surfaces. 


Antiseptic—because it retards 
the growth and development 
of decay-germs and leaves the 
mouth non-acid. . 


Delicious—because a pleasant 
flavor is desirable for young 
and old, to make regular care 
of the teeth a pleasure. 


Now that you know, you too should 
use Colgate’s. 


Purchase Ribbon Dental 
Cream today at + ur Jeal- 
er's—or send 4c in slamps 


. for a generous 
Q». trial tube. : 


OLGATE & CO. 
Dept. O 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 


Including @ genuine plant of the wonderful new 


CLIMBING AMERICAN BEAUTY 


A Magnificent Rose—As Good As Ita Famous Namesake 
The other five are: Clothilde Soupert, soft pink; White 
M,. Cochet, pure white; Red Kaiserin, brilliant; Mule. 
Francesca Kruger, copper ycllow; Wellesley, rose pink. 
The six, all strong plants on own roots, postpaid for 25 
cents. Will bloom profusely this summer. 
30 Beautiful Piants for $1.00 

6 Chrysanthemums. ..25c. 6 Best Carnations. . .25c. 
6 Bedding Petunias.,.25c. 6 Ferns, all different. 25c, 

We will send any one of these splendid collections on 
Teceipt of 25 cents; or the entire four collections and 
6 Roses—30 plants in all—for only $1.00. We pay all post- 
age and guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 
Our 1916 Catalogue FREE TO ALL, Write for it to-day. 


GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Box901 Springfield, Ohio 


FRECKLES 


Now Is oo Time to Get Rid of These 
, Ugly Spots. 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as the prescription othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
homely spots. J ’ 

Simply get an ounce of othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom 
that more than one ounce is needed to completely 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back it it fails 
to remove freckles. 


Start’a Friendship-Maid-Link-Bracelet 


on so you can ing your 


ip Jewelry Co., 83 Chambers St. Dept. 233, NewYork 


Breaking In 


Continued from page 4 


the table there. When the servant puts 
the food down you bend over it. After 
the villian releases you, you reach your 
hand out toit, you take some of it, you 
raise it to your lips, all your soul isin a 
desire to eat. You putit back and then 
bring it up again and finally you throw it 
down and turn away. You understand?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“You want to look at it hungrily. It 
is only by the exercise of the highest pos- 
sible will power that you keep from fall- 
ing on it like a voracious animal. It’s a 
real temptation, they tell me one of the 
greatest to which humanity is liable, and 
this is the scene that carries the whole 
play. After this it is easy.” 

“And what do I do after I’ve thrown 
itaway? |. 

“Then you faint. And I want you to 
faint well. I don’t want any fraceful 
sliding down to the floor, but a complete 
collapse. You are exhausted and broken, 
remember, not only by starvation but by 
the tremendous effort of will that you 
have put forth to resist this temptation.” 

“T understand.” 

“Do you think you can do it?” 

“I’m sure of it.” 

“Well, we'll rehearse 
then an 

“If you please,’’ interposed the girl 
with a little shrill note in her voice which 
made the others stare, “if you'll just trust 
me, I think I can do it better without 
rehearsing. I’m in the mood for it now.” 

“Very well,’ said the director, who 
was new to the business and therefore 
amenable to suggestion; “it will only 
spoil a few feet of film anyway if it goes 
wrong. Are you ready?” 

SY Seas 

““Now, you are there, the villain here, 
and when the food is brought in and put 
on the table you go ahead. I'll leave 
you to your own devices and we'll see 
what’s in you. Ready with your cam- 
era, Pete.” 


it once and 


HE MIGHT go through that scene 
once she felt, but not twice. The odor 
of the food tempted her overmaster- 
ingly. She had not known how raven- 
ously hungry she was. The man came in 
and set it down before her. The villain 
of the piece held her away from it a mo- 
ment and he was strangely amused at the 
furious surge against him which she gave 
when she saw it. How much was real 
and how much was acting even she could 
notsee. Then he withdrew to watch her. 
She darted toward the table. She seized 
the food, she brought it to her lips. She 
had lost sight of the fact that it was only 
a play. The animal craving for food 
overwhelmed her. Yes, the director was 
right. No temptation could be stronger. 
She was crazed with desire to eat. She 
would have seized it and devoured it 
ravenously, but a voice came to her: 

“Splendid, keep it up.” 

The director was new again or he 
would not have risked interruption of 
acting by speaking, but his words stead- 
ied her. His voice recalled her to her- 
self. She realized that although she was 
starving, to the others it was only play. 

“Great heavens!” said one of the pro- 
prietors under his breath as he hap- 
pened to pass by and stopped to see the 
scene, “that woman is a born actress. 
She looks positively mad with hunger. 
I never saw anything like it. Where did 
you pick her up, Welford?”’ 

“Wait,” answered the excited direc- 
tor, “‘she’ll hear you, sir. Watch.’ 

The girl slowly put the food down on 
the table, she looked at it longingly, 
every nerve in her body trembling and 


quivering, she bent over it, lifted it again 
to her lips. She held it there a moment 
and then by a supreme and final effort of 
her will she hurled it from her, she threw 
up her hands, her face as white as death, 
contorted with a real agony. . 

“Oh, my God,” she cried suddenly, 
although no one had told her to. 

Then as if she had been smitten, buf- 
feted by a mighty hand, she reeled, stag- 
gered, pitched forward, fell heavily and 
lay inert, collapsed indeed. There was a 
realism in it that thrilled even the most 
hardened of the spectators. The studio 
rang with applause. That something 
untoward'was being presented had some- 
how got in the air and there were half a 
hundred people back of the director and 
the proprietor looking on. 

“That’s splendid,’’ cried the director, 
as the camera man stopped turning the 
film. “It couldn’t have been done bet- 
ter.” He ran forward as he spoke. ‘‘If 
this doesn’t get you a position, Miss y 
he realized then he did not know her 
name. Well, that did not matter. He 
stepped toward her and discovered some- 
thing ominous in the way she kept her 
position that startled him. “It’s all 
over now,” he said a little anxiously, 
stooping to touch her. ‘‘We must get 
ready for the next scene.” 


HE EXPERIENCED 
joined them. 

“Man,” he said, ‘‘that wasn’t acting, 
that was real. That woman is oe 

The new director was on his knees by 
the side of the girl. He turned her over 
and stared at her, appalled. 

“Water, quick!’ he cried; “she’s un- 


proprietor 


conscious. She was so carried away by 
her own acting that shé has really 
fainted. Here, water, salts.”’ 


But the proprietor knew better. 

““She’s not carried away by her own 
acting. I believe she’s actually starving. 
Look,” he said, lifting her wasted arm. 

There was a doctor in the yard and 
having cleared the studio of all but the 
proprietor and the director they turned 
her over to him. He revived the girl 
at last. 

“Did I do all right?’? she whispered 
faintly, looking up at the new director 
and quite oblivious to the other two. 


“Right! choked out the man, ‘‘by 
Heaven, Miss, I never saw anything 
like it. Why didn’t you tell us?” 


The doctor intervened. 

“When did you eat last?” 

“T had a cup of tea yesterday morn- 
ing.” : 

““Here’s food,” said the director. 

But the doctor waved him away. 

“She couldn’t eat that. Take her into 
the rest room and Ill see that she has 
something proper sent her from the 
kitchen.” 

“And then you can take her home in 
my car when she is able to go,” added 
the proprietor. 

“Thank you, sir,”’ said the young man. 


“Miss, allow me.” 


He stooped down and picked her up, 
sick at heart as he felt how feather light 
she was in his arms. 

“Did I make good?’’ she whispered 
after a little while in the rest room. 

“You certainly did.” 

“Can I have an engagement?” 

“Yes,” said the proprietor who had 
heard her question. ‘‘ You certainly can.” 

“You can have a permanent engage- 
ment with me,” said the young director 
smiling down at her. 

And just what he meant or what she 
understood will have to be left to the 
imagination of the reader. 


The Heart of Orel 


Continued from page 10 


that Orel was. If you considered me an 
unfit person to associate with your 
daughter, it was a simple enough thing 
to stop that association, wasn’t it?” 

“No. You people who have the 
power of wealth on your side forget 
the concessions that poverty has some- 
times to make for a time—for a time 
only.” 

“Oh!” Blake drew back and studied 
this for a moment. ‘‘You mean that 
Orel accepted my friendship because the 
Victor mills were clients of her uncle’s? 


It was cold business, eh? Now that Mr. 
Rellington is safely off she can afford to 
show her real feelings. Is that what 
you're telling me? Well, I'll believe it 
when she tells me, and not before. Good 
afternoon.” 

Mrs. Booth shut the front door softly 
and tip-toed up the stairs. Listening 
at Orel’s room she could hear the girl 
moving about inside. There came a 
long drawn sigh, the sound of lagging 
feet that moved across the floor, and 
then the creaking (Continued on page 40) 
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standard 
KITCHEN SINKS 


are made in many styles 
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and sizes to meet any 
Ask your 


plumber for estimate. 


requirement. 


BRING YOUR KITCHEN 
UP-TO-DATE 
by installing a “Standard” one~ 
piece white enameled sink. 
“Standard” features: Stream 
Regulating Device in faucets 
prevents splashing and spurting, 
—assures smooth steady stream 
at all pressures; sinks can be set 
from 30 to 36 inches from the 
floor as desired; air chambers 
to prevent “pounding noise’; 
duplex strainer, etc. Write for 


sink booklet. 
Standard Sanitary IWMfg. Co. 


Makers of “Standat'd” Plumbing Fixtures 
DEPT. 52, PITTSBURGH 


See Kitchen Sinks in any of these 
“Standard” Showrooms 


WEW YORK. c.cuus theres d ess 35 W. SIST 
BOSTION). tec eecee so 186 DEVONSHIRE 
PHILADELPHIA..........-55 1215 WALNUT 
WASHINGTON.........-. SOUTHERN BLDG. 
PUTTSBURGH foc esate asi sie, Coon 106 SIXTH 
GHICAGO). cichicnalincctena. 900 S. MICHIGAN 
ST; LOIS shee cet eeace 100 N. FOURTH 
CLEVELAND is «). co cic «a esieleiete 4409 EUCLID 
CINCINNATI See ae neioe ee eee 633 WALNUT 
TOLEDO! tot ncoetmeeaeniee 311-321 ERIE 
COLUMBUS a csbcteesss 243 S. THIRD 
YOUNGSTOWN...........-. N. CHAMPION 
EGE eae ee oe 128 W. TWELFTH 
LOUISVILLE.......... ...319 W. MAIN 
‘NASHVILLE...... ..315 S, TENTH 
NEW ORLEANS ....846 BARONNE 
HOUSTON... PRESTON & SMITH 
DALEAS coke tees earn Be ace 2023 MAIN 
SAN ANTONIO............-- 212 LOSOYA 
FORT WORTH: =.23 200-22" FRONT & JONES 
TORONTO,CAN...........39 E. RICHMOND 
HAMILTON, CAN.........05 20 W. JACKSON 
oe - 
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Postpaid. Giant 


25c DOZ. Flowering, 


assorted colors, vigorous 


P SIE plants, carefully packed. 


Send for special list of hardy guaranteed shrubs and plants. 


Ben S. Westheimer, 210 Third St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


~ ONE MAN AND THIS 
“MACHINE 8 


DAILY PROFIT 
ne Nota dream—not a myth 
* —buta reality. If you 
are honest—earnest, and 


anxious to go in busines: 
fo. yourselt, IT will 
help you. T have helped lots ofmen to make from $500.00 
to $1500.00 per month. It's an honorable business—can be 
started most anywhere, in any town of over 500 population. 


A GOOD BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


You want a business of your own. Go into the Popcorn 
Crispette business and make $2000.00 to $7000.00 a year. 
All you need is a machine, a » 
few dollars and a good location. |) 
You can learn to make Crispettes 
ina day. They sell everywhere |p 
for a nickel a package. You e 
make almost four cents profit. Ee 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK = 


It tells the whole story—how and where to start, 
how to succeed, gives experiences 
of others, etc. It's worth read- 
ing. even if you don't start. If 
you're looking for a good thing 
and easy money, write today 
for FREE BOOK. 

Fakin made $1500.00 in 


MO 


W. Z.LONG CO. 
1193 High St., Springfield, 0. 
Without any obligation 

geo Pha at all, please send me 
perenne ey ge free, your book, “Dollars 
store window. You can and Sense in the Crispette 


do equally as well, or £ Business.’’ 
even better, FA 


W. Z. LONG CO. 
1193 High St. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Opportunities That Should Interest You 


ADVERTISING 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY MAIL HOW 
you Can earn $25 to $100 a week writing advertisements. 
Fac cts free. Page-Davis Co., 120 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, LARGE LIST DIALOGUES, RECITATIONS, 
drills, etc. All sorts of Entertainments for Schools, 
Catalogue free. T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE BIG MONEY TAKING ORDERS G’r’nt’d Hos- 
iery and Underwear. Neverdarn, 6354 Laflin St., Chicago. 
AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplew rear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES; NEW LAUNDRY WAX 
perfumes clothes with lasting violet perfume; working 
outfit 5c, new offer. Perfume Gloss, 14 Water St., N. Y. 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGENTS MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog, 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. 


WE WANT MEN AND WOMEN SALES AGENTS. 
Position worth $100 a month. We train the inexperienced. 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 36 Bar St., Canton, O. 

WE START YOU IN SOAP AND TOILET GOODS 
Business without a dollar. Experience unnecessary. 
Carnation Co., 3014 Easton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTING TO MAKE MONEY VERY 
fast, selling our Scientific Cakemaking Outfits, write for 
our special offer to The Chapman Co., Geneva, N. Y. 


MAKE BIG MONEY IN SPARE TIME. NO 
money required. No selling and no soliciting. Crown 
Mfg. Co., Dept. H-2, 20 W. Lake St., Chicago. 

AGENTS TO TAKE ORDERS FOR; VISITING AND 
Business Cards; make $3 to $6 daily; sell at sight; com- 
plete outfit free. L.D. B. Wilkinson, South Bend, Ind. 


AGENTS — $30.00 A WEEK -SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 

propos ition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 288 North St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS: SELL OUR NEW TRIPLICATE SAUCE 
Pan. Make $100 to $300 a month easy. Saves Gas. 
Cooks 83 foods on one burner. Write quick for territory. 
Div. W., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, IIl. 

AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE 
best paying propositions ever put on the market, Some- 
thing no one else sells. Make $4,000 yearly. Address 
E. M. Feltman, Sales Megr., 3321 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURER OFFERS PERMA- 
nent position supplying regular customers at mill prices. 
$50.00 to $100.00 per month. All or spare time. and 
lars Free. A. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Phila., 


AGENTS MAKE LARGER PROFITS SELLING OUR 
Women’s Wear, Dress Goods, Silks, Hosiery, Underwear. 
Cc omplete Outfit and Sz alesmanship Book Free to agents. 
Nat’! Imp. & Mfg. Co., Dept. B.A., 425 Broadway, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 314, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


AMAZING STARTLING NEW GUARANTEED 
easy insurance protection plan. Hustling agent 18 to 60 
wanted in each locality to represent big sick and accident 
company. W.G. Critchlow, Dept. 2720, Cov ington, Ky. 


AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
by distributing free samples to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write ‘for full particulars. Thomas Mfg. Co, 
588 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 

AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. LARGE MANUFAC- 
turer of Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes rep- 
resentative in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big 
profits, honest goods. Credit given. Send for a 
Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


WILL $120 A MONTH AND AUTOMOBILE FUR- 
nished’ free interest you? Answer quick. Secure val- 
uable agency. Auto necessities. Guaranteed fast 
sellers. Quick repeaters. Remarkable money makers. 
Address E. A Rayburn Co., 181 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


AGENTS OIC. WE WILL SHIP YOU SAMPLE 
pair of the famous OIC hogs on time and give agency 
to first applicant; two weighed 2,806 pounds. Write for 
free book, ‘‘The Hog from Birth to Sale.’ The L. B. 
Silver Co., 455 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WOULD YOU TAKE A STEADY JOB CLEARING 
$30 weekly, with opportunity of being district manager 
earning $3,000 yearly? Greatest opportunity to be per- 
manent representative, six-story factory making high- 
grade soaps and toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. 
Unlimited possibilities Great Crew Manager’s propo- 
sition. No dull season. Write for immediate appoint- 
ment. E. M. Davis, Pres., K67 Davis Bldg., Chicago, 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


AGENTS WANTED to Sell Silk Petticoats, Raincoats, 
and House-Dresses. Peirce & Barton Co., Boston, Mass. 


EARN MONEY EASILY IN SPARE TIME introduc- 
ing Priscilla Fabrics, Petticoats, Hosiery, Dresses. New 
samples ready. Fitzcharles Co., Dept. 88, Trenton, N. J 


COINS—BOOKS—STAMPS 


I PAY FROM $1 TO $1500 FOR THOUSANDS OF 
rare Coins, Books, Paper Money, Stamps to 1901. Certain 
Mint Marks bring over $100. Post quickly. Ill. circular for 
2 stamps. Vonbergen (Est. 1885), Dept. 7, Boston, Mass. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 


LEARN DRAWING AND PAINTING AT HOME 
by mail. Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Commerclal Il- 
lustrator; a Cartoonist; Paint in Water Colors or Oil. 
Your name and address brings full particulars and our 
handsome illustrated Art Annual by return mail. Fine 
Arts Institute, Studio 84, Omaha, Neb. 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS THROUGHOUT 15 
Eastern States; 1 acre to 1,000 acres, $15 per acre up; 
several with livestock, tools and crops included, to settle 
estates; big illustrated catalog free. E. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Dept. 3038, 47 W. 34th St., New York. 


SEEKING A FARM? SAVE TIME, WORRY AND 
money, send requirements, name State or States that 
most interest you and receive free information and 
descriptions of real farm bargains; many completely 
equipped. Realty Service Company, Inc., Dept. 151, 
32 Broadway, New York. Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia. 


FLOWERS—BULBS—PLANTS 


FLOWER LOVERS LOOK — BULBS, FLOWER 
Plants, Vegetable Plants —Safely delivered anywhere. 
Get Catalog Now. E. J. Sheap & Son, Jackson, Mich. 


HELP WANTED 


LEARN AUTO DRIVING. SAMPLE LESSONS 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. H807, Rochester, N Y. 
START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT. HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


RELIABLE WOMAN: SPARE TIME DISTRIBUTE 
Free bottles our delightful Lotus Perfume to advertise. 
Pay every day. No money or experience needed. H. 
Waverly Brown, Sec’y, 730 N. Franklin, Chicago. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE WOMAN 
in each town to distribute circulars and take orders for 
non-alcoholic flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 
Ziegler Co., 7 A, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


LADY DISTRIBUTORS: WE ARE GIVING AWAY, 
to advertise, thousands of full size packages our wonderful 
Ko-Ko-Foam Shampoo Free. Send name and address 
for your free package. No money or experience needed. 
Big money. Ward Co., H-730 N. Franklin, Chicago. 


BE A DETECTIVE — EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


INTELLIGENT PERSON May Earn $5 to $15 Weekly, 
during spare time at home, writing for newspapers. Send 
for particulars. Press Syndicate, 815, Washington, D.C. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


BECOME CHAUFFEURS. $18 Week. Sample Lessons 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. H 807, Rochester, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. $60 TO $125 
monthly. Age 21 to 50. Ozment, 105 F, St. Louis. 


MEN anpD WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
jobs $65 to $150 month. Write for list of positions now ob- 
tainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. J63, Rochester, N.Y. 
WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES AND P#Y STRAIGHT 
weekly salary of $18 to man or woman with fair 
education and good references. No canvassing Staple 
line. Old-established firm. G. M Nichols, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 

$20 TO $35 PER MONTH EXTRA MONEY TO ANY 
employed men or women without interfering with reg- 
ular work. No selling, no canvassing. Positively no invest- 
ment. Unemployed need not apply Address The Silver 
Mirror Co., Inc., 119 W Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
GOVERNMENT MATRONS WANTED. AGE 24 TO 
45—S60 monthly. Write Ozment, 105 M, St. Louis, Mo. 
HUNDRED GOV’T JOBS OPEN TO WOMEN. LIST 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. J-73, Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED—DUST CAPS MADE. 4STYLES.PLENTY 
work or money back. Send 20c for necessary equipment. 
Household Garment Co., 4702 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 
WOMEN WANTED FOR U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$65 to $150 month. Write immediately for list of positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. J-61, Rochester, N. Y. 
LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATER- 
ials furnished; No canvassing. Particulars for stamped-ad- 
dressed envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich 
WANTED, APRON MAKERS. HOME WORK. SEND 
15c (no stamps) for pattern and prices. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood Shops, 4706 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


MEN WANTED—GOV’T JOBS. $75 MONTH. LIST 
of positions free. Franklin Institute, J62, Rochester, N.Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139. Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation. G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, CARRIERS, 
Rural Carriers. Examinationssoon. I conducted Exam- 
ations. Trial Exam. Free. Write Ozment, 105, St. Louis. 
GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School. Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS _ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS OPEN THE 
way to good Government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today for 
Booklet CE-927, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME. $10 PER 100. 
No Canvassing; Send Stamped-addressed envelope for 
particulars. Eureka Co., Dept. 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HONEY 


BEST QUALITY NEW CLOVER HONEY, 30-LbL. 
can, $3.45; two or more cans, $3.30 each; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sample 10 cts. Price 
List Free. M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 


INSECTS WANTED 


I BUY HUNDREDS OF INSECTS, BUTTERFLIES 
each summer at 5c to $7.00 each, for museums, artwork, 
it properly fixed. Men, women send 2c stamp for details 
telling all. Sinclair, Box 244 D-27, Los-Angeles, Cal. 


LAME PEOPLE 


THE PERFECTION EXTENSION SHOE FOR ANY 
person with one,short limb. No more unsightly cork soles, 
irons,etc. speeded. Worn withready-made shoes. Shipped on 
trial. Write for booklet. Henry W. Lotz,313 Third Av.,N.Y. 


MOTORCYCLES 


MAKE YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE BY USING 
our attachable Motor Outfit. Fits any bicycle. Beats ~ 
them all. Book Free. New and second hand motorcycles 
$35.00 up. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 52, Galesburg, K i 


ansas 
MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


FREE—OUR BOOKLET “HOW TO WRITE PHOTO- 
plays.’’ Enterprise Co., WW-3348 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 
GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College, Box 278 All, Chicago. 

WRITE Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems: $10 to ite 
each; no correspondence course. Start writing and selling 
at once; details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnatt. 


WE TAKE MSS. IN ANY FORM; CRITICISE FREE; 
sell on commission. Hundreds making money. You 
can. Write Story Rev. Co., Box 14, Auburn, N. Y. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 


everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago... 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN > 


NURSING Easily Learned at Home. Catalog Free. Phila- 
delphia Schoo! For Nurses, 2230 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. 


OLD COINS 


$2 TO $900 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10c for New Ills’td Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. ce posted at 
once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy. N. Y. 


WILL PAY §5.00 TO $50. 00 FOR LARGE CENT 
dated 1799. We pay cash premiums on all large cents, eagle 
cents, etc., and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins 
and bills wanted. Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin 


Flower O’ Dreams 


Continued from page 8 


her hair, and the savage rain that beat 
in her face. 

They were at the cottage now, and 
over on the side, pinned to earth by a 
fallen tree, lay the boy’s father. With 
great difficulty, they managed to move it 
enough to draw away the injured limbs. 
The man had fainted, and together they 
carried him into the cottage. 

As they entered, the wife, lying on the 
one bed, turned and tried to raise herself. 

“Mr. Jack, he—he ain’t dead, is he?’’ 
she faltered. ‘‘Tell me he ain’t dead.” 


FoR THE first time, Marie noticed 
that close held in the crook of one of 
the woman’s arms, lay a tiny baby that 
even her inexperience told her was but a 
few days old. There was a sort of fierce- 
ness in the clasp holding it to her that 
gave Flora-Marie a strange little thrill. 
Watching her closely, she noticed that 
her eyes never left the wounded man. 
“Tell me he ain’t dead,’’ she cried. 
“No, indeed, Mrs. Johnson, he isn’t 
anywhere near dead,’ Erent assured her. 
“Oh, thank God, my Jed, thank God.” 
Her voice was thrilling with deepest love 
as she threw her arm across him, drawing 
him and the baby to her convulsively. 
Moved strangely by the strong aban- 
don of this love Flora-Marie watched 
them, while almost unconscious longings 
tugged at her heart. 

But Brent was alive to the needs of the 
moment and, calling to her to assist, he 
cut away the man’s clothing and began 
to cleanse the wounds. Happily no 
bones were broken, but there were some 
ugly crushing bruises that needed care- 


ful attention, one in the head that he had 
received in falling. 

In the meantime the man’s eyes had 
opened, and he turned to the woman 
who lay by his side, with her arm still 
clasping him close. A little smile un- 
tied the corners of his drawn mouth. 

““What’s a-matter, honey? Did-you 
think yer old man was done fer? Not 
much, not by along ways. There, there,”’ 
and he- patted her cheek. “‘And many 
thanks to you, Mr. Jack.”’ 

In a few minutes, they left the man 
and his wife resting comfortably, with 
the boy to attend to their needs. 

Slowly, the pair made their way 
back. The storm had_ spent itself, 
and just as they reached the garden, the 
moon burst from behind the ragged 
masses. The cloud-rack swept across 
the sky. In the intervals of moonlight, 
the slope of the mountain was traced 
in weird weavings of shadow and silver. 

“Flora-Marie’’—with an anguish of 
longing — “‘ Flora- Marie, a night of 
nights, and there is no one to enter my 
garden of life.” 

Triumphant. in the soul of Flora- 
Marie the life call was sounding. 

Two soft hands went out swiftly to 
find his, a slender form fell to its knees at 
his feet, warm lips pressed close against 
his palms in an ardor that had but one 
meaning. 

“Flora-Marie, heart of mine, is this 
true?’ he breathed as he raised her. 

“Yes, yes,” against his lips, she mur- 
mured, *“‘I know now—the mate-call.”’ 

The poplars in the garden waved and 
whispered, but not of the abated storm. 


YOUR GUARANTEE 
of fair dealing when you trade with any WOMAN’S WORLD advertiser 


WE abolaiey guarantee the adverisements in WoMAN’s Wortp and recommend every advertiser to 
you. we should ever make a mistake and recommend an advertiser who does not treat you 


honestly mar well, you can have 


your money back from us 


if you are a subscriber for and mentioned Woman’s 


Wortp when you wrote for or bought the goods. 


Any claim on this guarantee must be made to us otha 60 days from the time the advertisement was 


published in Woman’s Wortp. 


General Manager Woman’s World. 
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Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Tex. 
a 
PATENTS ir 
a a 
PATENTS THAT PAY. $600,812 CLIENTS MADE. 
Protect your idea! Searches. Advice and 2 books free! 


E. E. Vrooman & Co., 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. BOOKS & ADVICE FREE. SEND MODEL 
or drawing for search. Highest references; best results. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, i) BE 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


INVENT SOMETHING; YOUR IDEAS MAY 
bring wealth; our free book ‘tells what to invent and how ‘ 
to obtain a patent, through our new credit system; _ 
write today. Waters & Co., 4308 Warder Buil 
Washington, D. C. B 3 


PIANOS Mi 


USED PIANO BARGAINS FROM $75 UP TO $195. 
All standard makes, including Steinway, Knabe, Emer- 
son, Kimball, etc. Also second-hand Player-Pianos from 
$195 to $345. 30 days’ free trial. Lowest payments. 50 
music lessons Free. Write quick for bargain list. P. A. 
Starck Piano Company, 134 Starck Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


POULTRY AND INCUBATORS 


POULTRY BOOK FREE--CONTAINS CONDENSED 
experience of 25 years with poultry. Houses, Yards, Incu- 
bator Operation, Care of Chicks and Fowls, Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Disease, Poultry Secrets, Pointers for 
the Amateur, Mandy’s Poultry School, The $1,000 Egg, 
Hatch Record, Egg Record, etc. All free. Geo. H. Lee Co., 
405 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Neb., Mfrs. Lee’s Lice Killer, etc. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. 


EXPERI- 
ence unnecessary. Earn big pay while you learn at home 
during spare time. Only eight weeks time required. Steady 
positions, easy work. Hundreds of good positions open. 
Write today for free book, “A Knight of the Grip,” and 
testimonials from hundreds of students we have placed 
in positions paying $100 to $500 per month. dress 
Dept. B-27, National Salesmen Training Association, 
Chicago, New York. San Francisco. 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


WRITERS—STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are want- 
ed for publication. Literary Bureau,WW2, Hannibal, Mo. 
WANTED —STORIES, ARTICLES, POEMS, ETC. 
We pay on acceptance; offers submitted. Send Mss. to 
Cosmos Magazine, 19 F, Washington, D.C. - : 


TOILET ARTICLES. 


FRECKLES POSITIVELY REMOVED, by Dr. Berry’s” 
Freckle Ointment, or money back. By mail, 50c. Free 
Booklet. Dr. CH. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan AV. ,Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS, ALL MAKES, FACTORY Rebuilt 
by the famous “Young Process;’’ guaranteed like new. 
Big business permits lowest prices; $10 and up; machines 
rented, or sold on time. Rental to apply on purchase 
price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Write for 
catalog. Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 415, Chicago. _ 


UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN RELIGION. LITERATURE FREE. 
Associate Dept. E, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


' WEDDING INVITATIONS 
100 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. © 

in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 

oa 50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples. 
W. Ott Engraving | Co., 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


WEIGHT MOTOR 


FANCY 
BRASS BED 


WIND-MILL 


: Builder of 
" WO NDE RS DOLLS FERRIS WHEEL 
& 
Brings Happiness Home and KEEPS It There 
ANEMOMETER Now EVERYONE plays with the TINKERTOY— 
To Boys, Girls and Grown-ups it daily brings joy! ml) 
When you’ve had worlds of fun, then the fun’s just begun, 7 Teg 
Say ALL—even Grandpa and dear Baby Boy! oT abe 
Every Day is Christmas with the Tinkertoy. Indoors and outdoors, Summer 
and Winter, in Good Weather and Bad, Old and Young are getting MORE FUN Every 
| + Day of the Year out of the TINKERTOY than from Anything Else on Earth. It’s the Best 
3 Entertainer, the Biggest Craze in America! It Educates While Giving Endless Pleasure! 
A Thousand Toys in One—that’s the TINK- Share in This Feast of Joy. A million homes 
ERTOY! It forms myriads of marvelous MOTION five million boys and girls, men and women—are 


DOLLS CRADLE 


FIGURES—everything mechanical and architec- 
tural you can think of, all built up in toy form. Is 
it any wonder that boys and girls and their seniors 
never tire of amusing themselves with it? Even the 
baby finds fun in the TINKERTOY. There never 
was before such a waiversal entertainer and educator. 
No other pastime device gives so much wholesome 
pleasure or provides such fun as a TINKERTOY. 


enjoying the TINKERTOY, are filling hours that 
might be dull and unprofitable with the joyous 
occupation of building a thousand things with the 
TINKERTOY _ It does more to keep ALL happy 
than anything in the world. That’s why WOM- 
AN’S WORLD wants every reader to have a 
TINKERTOY and makes this offer so that YOU 
can get one FREE—without paying a penny for it! 


Get Your TINKERTOY as a GIFT! 


A New Toy Every Ten Minutes with the Tinkertoy—so no one ever 
tires of it. Boys and girls cast aside costly toys to play with the TINKER- 
TOY which is ever new, ever nivel. Toys costing twenty times as much do 
not please them so well—proved by the fact that the TINKERTOY holds the 
world’s record for sales—a million in the last few months. Seeing its astound- 
ing popularity WOMAN’S WORLD has made exclusive arrangements to give 
its subscribers the TINKERTOY FREE as a Premium. 


With a TINKERTOY no boy or gir! is ever idle while awake. It’s never 
hard to find “something to do.” Models of almost everything in the world 
can be built with the Toy and many of them are truly wonderful MOVING 
MODELS—kept in motion in many ways. No wonder it develops the inventive 
faculties, no wonder it trains boys and girls to DO THINGS and while enter- 
taining them to their hearts’ content, gives them creative genius. You often 
feel the instinct to take things apart, to see how they are built, how they 
work. The TINKERTOY works the other way. It shows you how to pui 
things together in a thousand exciting, interesting ways, gives you the fun of 
building things you know of making things that will work. 

The TINKERTOY is made of 73 smooth pieces—round hardwood rods and con necting spools 
that fit together perfecily in making any design. The rods have tension ends for exactly fitting the 
holes in each spool. The figures you can build range in size from 
one to five feet and the plans, though easy to build, are based on 
mathematical ratio, so they are absorbingly interesting to old as 
well as young. Complete instructions are enclosed with each Toy. 
The Toy comes packed in a cartridge carton, and will reach you 
in perfect condition. Then the fun begins! And the Fun Lasts! 

The Tinkertoy Will Be Sent You Free by 
Parcel Post all charges prepaid, for two 1-year sub- 
scriptions to Woman’s World at 35c each; or fora 
1-year subscription, at 35¢ and 25c extra, or for 
one 4-year subscription at $1 and 10c extra. 
Subscriptions may be new or renewal. We 
truly believe no premium was ever offered you 
that will give such pleasure to you and to all 
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< WOMAN’S WORLD 


: 1 -pD 
MODELS YOU CAN MAKE 

There is no limit to the things you can make with one 
TINKERTOY. Figures range in size from one to five 
feet. Complete and easy instructions are enclosed in 
each package. The parts are units that fit together per- 
fectly in making any design. Motion in the finished 
figures is one of the delights of this Toy. Here are some 
of the things you can build: 


Wind Mills—Ferris Wheels—Doll Sulkies—Draw 
Bridges—Grandfather’s Clocks—Air Wheels—Mono- 
planes—Merry - Go - Rounds—Hayracks—Elevators 
Floats—Tank Line Cars—New Jersey Mosquitoes— 
Brass Beds—Water Wagons—Alphabets & Numbers— 
Anemometers—Geometrical Figures—Doll’s Furniture 
—Giant Swings—Washing Machines—R. R. Derricks 
—Walking Beams—Turning Lathes—Turbine Gener- 
ators—Circular Saws—Park Swings—Music Racks— 
Player Pianos—Animals—Scales—R. R. Water Tanks 
—Cradles—Whirligigs—Circle Swings—Wind Tops 
Suspension Bridges—Maypoles—Weight Motors— 
Gyro Travelers—and hundreds of other funny things. 


Mail this Coupon and Have the Fun of Erect- 
ing All these Things and Countless 
Others Just As Interesting! 


PARK SWING 


; DRAW BRIDGE 


NANTASKET BEACH HAMMOCK 
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NOTICE—W hen renewing your subscription kindly 


your folks. Use this coupon now and : j . st d 
joy th I ! 7 ‘ give your name and address exactly as it appears on 
enjoy the TINKERTOY for years! e) 107 South Clinton St., Chicago your magazine, or advise us if it 1s wrong. 
~ . . 
SS Please send me by Parcel Post, prepaid, the complete TINKERTOY, consisting of 
Seo: * é ABE: = ae. 
$ _73 hardwood pieces. I enclose herewith §............ to pay for subscription to WOMAN’s 


= Wortp. (Note: Send 70c for two 1-year subscriptions and the Toy free. Or 60c for 
$ a1-year subscription and the Toy; or $1.10 for a 4-year subscription and the Toy.) If 
$ 


you sen | 2 subscriptions, write other person’s name on separate sheet and pin to this coupon. 
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MERRY GO ROUND HANS AND GRETCHEN 1 SET MODEL - 
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Full posta! address ..... 
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NLM AA 


Why experiment at the expense 
of your teeth? It has been done 
for you by others who, after trial 
dentifrices, invariably 


of various > 
return to the three times a day use 
of either 
Dr. Lyon’ 
rLyons 


PERFECT 


Teoth Powder 
Dental Cream 


There is proven assurance of good 
teeth for you when you use either of 
these standard ethical preparations 
and visit your dentist twice a year. 

Send 2c stamp today for a generous trial 
package of either Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth 
Powder or Dental Cream. 


LW.LYON & SONS, Inc., 527 West 27th St., New York City 
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_ Is Easily Operated. With easy push- 
ing you can glide this light, strong 
machine over your carpets and rugs 


and pick up every last bit of dirt and 


Léaves the nap raised and fresh 
Wheels operate three suction 

up dirt — brush 
The 


litter. 
looking. 
bellows that draw 
sweeps im surface litter. 


Serr ° 
~__Xacuum SWEEPER | 


power costs you nothing—it is self-developed. 
Very lasting, too—will clean over 12,000 room- 
size rugs and still stand more. Prices $7 to $12. 
Guaranteed. Write for free booklet, which also 
tells about our famous Wirftoneal Carpet 


NATIONAL SWEEPER CO , 21 Laurel Street. 
Torrington, Conn , or 52 Bruce Avenue, 
Westmount, Montreal, Canada 


Sweeper. 


$60 a Week 


rela want Special Agents to travel by auto- 
mobile selling our 


300 Candie Power Outdoor 
Lamp and Safety Lantern 


Burns Kerosene, Can’t explode. Can’t set 
fire to anything. Burns in all kinds of weath- 
er. Rain proof, wind proof, bug proof. For 
farmers, teamsters, hucksters, plumbers, 
dairymen, campers—everybody needs it. 


This ou GIV E N 


A aren, 


We furnish each representative 2 

with anautomobile. ‘This is no selling contest where 
only one person wins. Anybody can get this auto. 
Write for particulars, 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 1091 East St., DAYTON, OHIO 


Free for Testing 


pair of mated EVERBEARING 
stra WBERRY PLANTS FREE if 
you will report as to your success with 


them. 
berries from June to November. 


bear loads of big, reds 
h have counted 480 berries, blossoms 


and buds on a single plant. A postal 
we the plants, aS penongn seed 
of the new CEREA TERITA ie 


plant a rod square a ps und, Also 
pkt. of perennial ORIENTAL POP. PY 
pasa Send 10 cts for mailing expense 


The Heart of Orel 


Continued from page 37 


of the bed springs as she threw herself 
down. 

“Poor child,’ choked the mother, half 
ready to give up the fight, “I hope she'll 
sleep now.” 

Perhaps Orel did sleep, for the house 
was quite dusk and silent when, in the 
twilight, a small negro came with a note 
for her, It is the time-honored mes- 
senger of love in the South, and Mrs. 
Booth knew before she carried the mis- 
sive in that Blake Farringdon had sent 
it, and that it was addressed to Orel. 
She stood a moment with it in her hands, 
uncertain; then she picked up a pencil 
and scribbled across the sealed side, 
““Returned unopened and unread,”’ and 
hurried it out into the hands of the wait- 
ing messenger. It was not till Mrs. 
Balch stepped in next morning to inform 
her that John Farringdon’s son had left 
Milltown, that she remembered how close 
the resemblance was between her hand- 
writing and Orel’s. Writing hastily and 
with a pencil the two could scarcely be 
distinguished. Had Blake gone believing 
that Orel had sent him? It was too late 
to inquire, even had she been willing to 
ask 

““Aw, law—yaas,”’ the butcher’s wife 
opened out drawlingly, seating herself in 
one of the hall chairs and beginning to 
wave a palm-leaf fan. ‘I board one of 
the fellers that works in the livery stable, 
and he says they hauled young Mr. 
Farringdon’s baggage. He’s gone for 
good, if a body can tell by the plunder 
he’s taken with him.” 

Mrs. Booth had caught a glimpse of 
Orel listening above stairs, her dark hair 
tumbled around her pale face, her big, 
brown eyes wide and woeful. Mrs. 
Balch had not yet seen the girl, and a 
hasty word might turn the conversation 

“How are your little girls?” Mrs 

Booth asked at random. 
- “Pretty middlin’. Adeline Victory’s 
kind er puny, but she always is in spring. 
I’m givin’ her dandelion tea. But, the 
good land, I didn’t come over here to 
talk about my gals, I come to ask con- 
sarnin’ yourn. Of course there’s them 
that'll say she tried her prettiest to git 
Blake Farringdon. But I hope I’m not 
one that thinks evil, so I come over to 
say that with your brother gone off to 
die like he is, and this young man bein’ 
sent away, you and her will probably be 
lookin’ for a job—and I can find you 
one.” 

Mrs. Balch did not add that she con- 
ducted an informal employment agency 
for the cotton mills, going up into the 
mountains occasionally with the wagons 
they send to gather hands, and that she 
would receive a percentage on securing 
two new weavers for the mills. 

“Thank you,”’ said Mrs. Booth stiffly. 
“We haven’t made our plans yet. I 
must ask you to excuse me. I’m very 
busy this morning. My daugther is me 


> 


“T’ll bet that gal’s down sick,’ Mrs. 
Balch broke in triumphantly. “Pore 
thing! Well, I must be goin’.”” And 


Mrs. Booth knew as she saw her wad- 
dling down the steps that she had gone 
to spread the news through the neigh- 
borhood. 


HE NEXT day brought the culmina- 

tion of a disaster that had long threat- 
ened. The boxes containing the stock for 
the gift shop had gone astray, and those 
who consigned them were repeating their 
demands for payment. Somewhere, in 
some freight office or on some wharf— 
for part of the journey was made by 
water—those boxes must be shoved aside 
under piles of other people’s freight. 
But the most frantic efforts to trace 
them had so far failed, and now the three 
hundred and fifty dollars at which they 
had been valued must be immediately 
forthcoming, or consequences that Mrs. 
Booth only vaguely apprehended would 
ensue. 


never have thought of it. We'll send 
them the furniture. We can get along 
without 1t.”’ 

“Well, I wouldn’t send all of it till I 
knew how much they were going to 
give,’ demurred Orel. “Tl write them 
a description of the pieces we have left, 
and we'll see what they say.’’ So Orel 
went over to the office—poor child, 
it was a haunted spot for her now— 
wrote the description of the old ma- 
hogany furniture to the dealers, heard 
from them, and finally made an arrange- 
ment whereby the most valuable, indeed 
the only valuable pieces they had, were 
consigned, the debt for the gift shop 
stock to be paid out of the returns first, 
and anything over to be theirs, less a 
commission. It seemed a pretty satis- 
factory arrangement, but it left them 
in a practically empty house with abso- 
lutely nothing to live on. Mrs. Booth 
went over to the butcher’s wife and 
asked for work. 

““An’ you done right to come to me,” 
Mrs. Balch said expansively. ‘“‘You 
won’t have to go on no waiting list. You 
an’ your daughter will git looms tomor- 
row morning. As soon as you can tend 
two of ’em you will be paid for your work 
—hby the piece.”’ 

“Oh—I didn’t understand it was in 
the cotton mill.’’? Mrs. Booth drew back. 

The Balch woman followed on out into 
the dusk of an ill-kept yard. ‘‘Don’t 
you be foolish,” she urged. “Beggars 
can’t be choosers. Balch wouldn’t sell 
you a pound of meat unless you had a 
job in the mill. You’ll find it the same 
down at the bakery—or the grocery.” 

“TH—TI'll let you know later,’’*gasped 
Mrs. Booth and fled. 

The butcher’s wife went grumbling 
back to her noisy family that were at 
table, and Mrs. Booth climbed the hill 
to the ornate frame house where the 
Gaskills lived. She did not say to her- 
self that help from Mammy Pleasant 
would be better than the cotton mill— 
she merely allowed the belief that she 
wanted to ask the old negress’ advice. 


O SWIFTLY do changed circum- 
stances affect the spirit that she had 
an impulse to go to the kitchen door and 
get speech with Mammy secretly. Then 
she shook this off, hurried up the path 
and rang the bel 
strange face in the door. Mechanically 
she fumbled in her pocket as a tray was 
presented for her card. She still looked 
the lady sufficiently to command that. 
Then she stopped abruptly. 

“TI want to speak to Mammy Pleas- 
ant,” she said. ‘“‘I am Mrs. Booth.”’ 

“An? you didn’t know dat de ole lady 
was gone home to Yanceyville?” said the 
negro maid considerately. ‘‘She sent 
you de word by Tish. Dat gal ain’t got 
de sense she was bawn wid!” 

“Mammy — gone!’ faltered Mrs. 
Booth. ‘When?’ 

“T reckon hit’s mo’n two weeks,” ex- 
plained the maid. ‘‘She was tooken 
mighty sudden wid what I call quinzy, 
and de doctor say she likely to be down 
for a good long spell. Miz Gaskill got de 
chance to send her to her son at Yancey- 
ville. I was nursin?’ Mammy, and I 
heard her send de word by Tish. Hit 
was when Mr. Rellington was down sick, 
an’ she knowed you couldn’t be bothered 
wid her troubles. Won’t you come in, 
Miz Booth? De fambly’s at dinner, but 
Miz Gaskill’d be pleased to see you.”’ 

“No, thank you,” said Mrs. Booth. “‘If 
you mention my being here to Mrs. Gas- 
kill will you be kind enough to say that I 
called to see Mammy Pleasant?”’ 

““Yess’m.”’ 

“You'll not forget it?” 

“No’m, I sho’ly will not,’ with em- 
phasis. Then, as she watched the erect, 
stately little figure going swiftly down 
the walk in the dusk, she said to herself, 
“Pore an’ proud; ain’t willin’ to ask no 
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HALL long thecen- 

ter of musical and 

artistic activity in 
Chicago must go to give place to the new 
$2,000,000 sixteen story Kimball building. Cons 
sequently our large stock of fine new and used 
pianos, player-pianos and organs will be dis- 
posed of immediately—surprisingly low prices 
have been named. Youcan 


Save $120 on New Player-Pianos 
Save $100 on Fine New Pianos 
Prices Cut on Organs & Used Pianos 


Good used pianos at $65, $85,$95 andup. Terms 
$10 down, $5 a month. 
famous Kimball organ. 
Shipped on Approval — Easy Terms 
Old Instruments Taken in Exchange 


$2.25 a month buys a 


factory distributors on approval. Write for 
complete bargain list—Music Herald with two 
songs, words and music FRE 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


3374 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


"Make it repair- 
ing automobile 
tires. Punct- 
ures and blow- 
outs are com- 
mon. Tires 
need retread- 
ing and vul- 
canizing. 
EACH AUTO SOLD 
MEANS MORE TIRES 
TO MEND. 
; Auto tire repair 
field a hundred timea 


“HAYWOOD TIRE AND 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


895 Capital Ave, —_ Indianapolis, tnd. § 


The anys of imperfect 
hearingis past. Science rivals nature in the mar. 
velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, ‘‘Intensitone’’ model 


-—the world’s greatest hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur. Write today for our 16 days’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is the only scientific instrument for 

# the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees 
of sound, every ranze of tone of the human ear. 
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deafness, Write for. it deere all about 

our 15 days’ free trial offer and low direct 

laboratory price. If convenient to New York 
1 for demonstration. 


MEARS EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 
Desk 3014 45 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
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We give you one Link Free for your Bracelet. 
iends give or exchange others. are now! packs 
‘only 12c. each; 3 initials engraved With 
pices order for one or more Links we ‘send EF 
weautifyl yieteer Ribbon. State whether Rolled Weld, 
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Catalog. Save money buying 
guaranteed human hair 
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AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES MAlo®s, 2te,, Postpaid direct 


FRANCES ROBERTS CO., Dept, 52. 100 Fifth Av., New York 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


in Your Home. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
woh to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
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Bathe your face for several minutes 
with Resinol Soap and warm water, 
working the creamy lather into the skin 
gently with the finger-tips. Then wash 
off with more Resinol Soap and warm 
water, finishing with a dash of clear cold 
water to close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you 
will be astonished how quickly the 
healing, antiseptic Resinol medication 
soothes and cleanses the pores, lessens the 
tendency to pimples, and leaves the 
complexion clear, fresh and velvety. 
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1S easy Way 


If the skin is in bad condition through 
neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, 
apply a little Resinol Ointment* and let 
it remain on ten minutes before the final 
washing with Resinol Soap. 

The extreme purity of Resinol Soap, its 
freedom from harsh, drying alkali, and the 
soothing, healing Resinol medication 
which it contains, adapt it also to the care 
of the hair and of a baby’s delicate skin. 
*Physicians have prescribed Resinol Ointment for 


over twenty years in the treatment of skin and 
scalp affections. 
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Resinol Soap is delightfully cleansing, and con- 
tains no artificial coloring, its rich brown being 
entirely due to the Resinol balsams in it. Sold by all 
druggists and dealers in toilet goods. For free trial 
size cake and sample of Resinol Ointment, write to 
Dept. 1-K, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


“Consider the Lilies of the Field, 
How They Grow’’ 


The life of the lily is but a few 
transient hours. The life of man 
is “three score years and ten.” 


But to live his life in its fulness, 
man—like the lily—must be nour- 
ished by those same vital elements 
_ which Nature provides for nour- 
ishing every living thing; and these 
include the valuable mineral phos- 
phates so often lacking in the 
usual dietary. 


Grape-Nuts food is rich in 
these wonderful elements. It has 
delicious taste, is made of the 
entire nutrition of whole wheat 

_and barley, and from youth to old ® 
age, builds and rebuilds body and 

brain in beautiful harmony with — 
Nature’s perfect plan. 
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and learn all that it means 
to the American people. 


One glass will prove that 
Coca-Cola's deliciousness 
and refreshment have never 
been exaggerated. 


And every glass you drink 


thereafter will renew. your 
enjoyment—will refresh you 
again and again in the same 
unvarying, suficient and 
wholesome way. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COGA-COLAZGO! 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Having been introduced to you 
last month, I will just pull up 
my chair, and we'll have a lit- 
tle talk here, all of us together. 
One of the weaknesses of lan- 
guage is the inability to ex- 
press a personal opinion with- 
out the use of that egotistical, perpendicular 
ronoun—I. To begin with, I want you to 
forpet that. It’s the only way we have of 
speaking of the first person singular. Any- 
way, I feel that as we get better acquainted— 
and we are going to be better acquainted, 
you willnot mindit. | : 
Making magazines is like housekeeping. 
It is a never-ending work. There is always 
something to do. There is always somebody 
to do for. Maybe some of you know how it 
1s. You hardly get the breakfast dishes off 
the table before you begin wondering what 
you will have for dinner. If you are a good 
housekeeper, and I know that thousands of 
you are, you will have planned ahead a little. 
Of course, we do that too. We try to plana 
year ahead. But it helps a lot to know what 
people want, what they have a particular 
appetite for. After all, you know, the empty 
plate is the best proof of the pie. However, 
if you know what particular kind of pie to 
make, one of ‘those fine, deep, rich, yellow 
lemon pies with a meringue as soft as sugar 
foam, or a luscious red cherry pie with a fine 
crisp crust and running over with delicious 
juice—oh, yum! yum!—why then you have 
a much better chance of satisfying. It’s the 
same with us. This is your publication. 
Everything in it is made for you. All the 
stories, the departments, the pictures— 
everything is made for you. Just remember 
that, and if there is anything you want par- 
ticularly, write me a letter about it. Thank 
you. That’s fine. 


Among the letters that came 
to my desk today is one from 
a mother in Deming, N. M. 
It proves, among other things, 
that the mother heart is the 
same the world over. Of New 
Mexico those who have not 
been there are inclined to think it as rather 
primitive, thoughtless and crude perhaps. 
There are many mothers in the new states 
like this one, thoughtful, sincere and capable. 
Just a paragraph for you mothers to read: 


Do You 
Agree 


with Her? 


“TI am very much interested in boys. 
Recently, I have read a number of stories 
which were written purposely to interest 
boys. The moral in most of them is: ‘Be 
brave.’ But, according to these stories, 
the bravery of today has a new meaning. 
The boy who risks his life to save a few 
dollars for a rich employer is a hero of the 
first type. Those boys who are taking 
grave risks all the time to get films for 
moving pictures are applauded for their 
courage (?); and the boy who risks his life 
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for a purse to amuse the people who gather 
_in the park of some large city is also called 
a hero. ' 

“Oh, I don’t like it! Because bravery 
has a deeper meaning. Do you not think 
so? I want our boys to be taught that 
bravery is always doing the thing we know 
to be right, in the face of opposition, cen- 
sure or ridicule—not what someone else 
thinks is right, either. I want them to be 
taught to turn the problems of life over 
in their own minds and decide what is right 
and what is wrong, and then, do the right 
thing no matter what anyone may think.”’ 


How do you feel about it? And she is a 
mighty good mother, too. Don’t youthinkso? 


This month we are going to 
introduce you to a new writer. 
He really isn’t a new writer, 
either. He has brought sun- 
shine into many a heart and 
laid a tear drop from the well 
of memory upon many a time- 
roughened cheek, with his first volume 
“Swasy Folks.’’ He was a country boy to 
whom the winds sung and the flowers beck- 
oned. He is a poet of the soil. He likes 
people and children and folks. He has the 
unusual gift of gentle sympathy for every- 
thing human and the fine accomplishment of 
setting these sentiments down in words that 
please the ear and in pictures that delight 
the eye. His name is John D. Wells. His 
first contribution to Woman’s WorLpD is 
called ‘“‘Sunday Thoughts.’ It is in this 
issue. And he has promised us one for June 
and July, too. 


To my childish feet the lane 
that led to the new ground was 
wonderfully long. It began 
beyond the wagon shed and 
the half-filled corncrib where 
the long’ gate fastened with a 
log chain, kept the cows from 
the barnyard. It led along the orchard that 
in spring was a fairy picture—where buzzing 
bandit bees robbed the blossoms and carried 
the sweet booty to the hives: Under the 
showering magic of spring, the grass-grown 
ditch of the orchard became a silvery stream 
that gurgsled in bubbling eddies beneath the 
fence before surging through the tile drain 
under the lane. Farther on, with a paw paw 
tree at one end like a sentinel was a township 
ditch. I peered cautiously over the bridge, 
and at first it looked perilously deep, yellow 
and sullen. But after a bit I gained courage 
to sprawl on my stomach on the bridge and 
peek over its edge to discover those great 
ane wonders, tadpoles, with and without 
tails. 2 

There was one other field, and then the 
“new ground”—a great plot of dark moist 
earth enclosed within a rail fence of last win- 
ter’s splitting. It was dotted with stumps, 


Down to 
the New 


Ground 


_comes from the 


some new, some vine-covered, some half 
burned, and one or two with a robin’s nest in 
their rotting crowns. In the center of the 
new ground was a brush heap. The rabbits 
hid beneath it, and somewhere in it was_a 
brown “‘thrasher’s’” nest. I knew that 
though he tried to decoy me from it by pre- 
tending he had a broken wing. This was the 
“new ground.” 

How many hundreds of thousands of 
young men and women are there, who this 
spring have gone along the wonderful lane 
of youth to come to the “‘new ground,” their 
young manhood and womanhood. It is a 
rich fertile field, but the stumps of another 
generation must be taken out, and the field 
enclosed and tilled. And then, if nature is 
kind, there will come the fulness of the har- 
vest, the great, rich wonderful harvest that 
“new ground.” 


Of the material things of the 
In world nothing is permanent. 
We are growing or we are de- 
caying. Everything is change. 
Those things that last longest 
are those things that cannot be 
made captive; those rare qual- 
ities that strum on human emotions as the 
wind stirs the chord of a harp; those quali- 
ties that planted in the human heart go on 
down through the generations, from the root 
to the blossom, from the parents to the chil- 
dren; those intangible things that the hand 
does not feel nor the eye see; the hopes, the 
ambitions, the goodness, the faith, the love; 
those things that bring peace and content- 
ment; those are things that endure to enrich 
life when the human being who began them 
is laid down to his eternal sleep. 

For many years Charles Dwyer, whom I 
have the honor to succeed, sent helpfulness 
and joy and peace and contentment into 
millions of American homes. There is no 
way to truly measure the greatness of his 
good work. It is written upon a million 
hearts. None but the Recording Angel can 
appraise it at its full worth. But in his long 
and successful editorial career, it is not likely 
that there is a community into which the 
magazines he made did not go, and surely, 
they have played a great part toward light- 
ening and lessening the day’s labors and 
bringing sunshine across the hearthstones. 

His work on WomAn’s Wor tp has been 
particularly noteworthy. It was his best, 
and though all else may fade and pass 
through the eternal change, what he has 
begun here will go on, in the same spirit, 
with an attempt to be equally helpful, to 
continue those principles to which he so 
faithfully adhered, to continue the work 
which he so well began. I say this for myself, 
as the new editor, and I assure you I feel the 
honor and the great responsibility of carrying 
on the work of the late Charles Dwyer. 
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OFT silky hair, smooth 
white skin, delicate little 
garments—from head to foot 
everything about a child says, 
‘To keep me clean use Ivory 
Soap”. 


To the mother who knows 
Ivory Soap nothing else seems 
quite good enough; nothing else 
_seems to have the purity and 
mildness which she desires. 


For thirty-seven years Ivory 
Soap has been associated with 
the most exacting of toilet, 
laundry and household uses. 
Wherever cleaning tends to 
irritate or injure, making nec- 
essary a soap of extreme mild- 
ness and purity, it is natural 
to trust to Ivory. 
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KATHARINE REPROVED HER, DECLARING: 


OUR man that you hired out of 

the middle of the big road has 

about turned your cows dry for 

you, Kate.’ Aunt Beck held for- 

ward a tin milk pail and shook it 

accusingly. ‘Nine o’clock, and 
he’s not up yet. I'll do the milking myself.” 

“Just as you please.” 

Katharine Barrett, orphaned owner of the poor, 
rocky little Lost Creek Ranch crested a head whose 
wreathed braids of brass-bright hair had a singular 
tendency to look like acrown. The dark eyes with 
odd, golden flecks in them widened angrily. Aunt 
and niece stood on the path which led from log 
cabin to log barn, Katharine in her white middy 
suit as Greek as the blue-and-gold morning, the old 
woman, who had spoiled her royally from baby- 
hood, secretly doting on the spirit of the young 
thing. One would have said now that she espoused 
the one sidefor the sake of hearing Katharine 
argue the other. 

‘Just as I please, heh?’ she nagged, with a sly, 
sidewise glance to see how Kate was taking it. 
“Here you sit out on the front porch and make 
friends with a tramp that comes past asking for a 
drink of water, and hire him to work on the place— 
just as I please. I'd say it was just as you please.” 

“He offered to work for his board—and the D 
cabin was vacant,’’ Katharine controlled herself to 
make the concession. Her eager young eyes had 
stolen more than one glance toward a second log 
cabin, the twin of that to which the path from the 
barn led; and, at each of those glances, a hand went 
up to smooth her hair or settle more gracefully the 
handkerchief-tie under her sailor collar. ‘You 
know we’ve got to economize—you would give me 


my year at Stanford, Aunt Beck. While you were. 


down there keeping student boarders to do that, 
the ranch has pretty well gone to ruin.” 


¢¢ A ND YOU think a fellow like this, that gives 
you no name but Jack and takes his break- 
fast at nine o’clock, is an economical hand for us to 
hire? He eats like a college student—and worse. I 
say work for his board! He lacks five dollars a week 
of earning his board, let alone those three birthday 
cakes he fooled me into making for him.” 
“Well,” exploded Katharine, ‘anybody who 
works on my ranch will get enough to eat.’ 
“And you to visit with all day—heh?” the other 


. took her up. 


“IT DOESN'T MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE," 


® ZB, San Gale 


“You don’t know a thing on earth 
Like as not he’s a horsethief. 


about this chap. 
Worse or better—he’s no common ranch hand.” 

“Hush, Aunt Beck. Here he comes now,’’ Kate 
whispered, all in a tremor. 

The door of the D cabin was pushed open. A 
young fellow came striding forth and approached 
them. His head was bare, and on it the short, 
warm, reddish-brown hair curled crisply; his very 
blue eyes were glowing and fixed upon his girlish 
employer, as though he could see nothing else. 


BT Gy morning!’ he shouted long before he 
reached the two, “‘am I late again?”’ 

“Late! Well, I’d say!” Aunt Beck scorned him. 

Katharine reproved her with a glance, declaring: 
“Tt doesn’t make any difference.” 

“Oh, but it does,” protested the young fellow. 
“T meant to be up on time. It’s my birthday.” 

“Again?” Aunt Beck turned back to jeer. 

““Yes—again. Aren’t you going to bake me a 
birthday cake this time?”’ 

““I—am—not.”’ The tone was hostile, but Aunt 
Beck’s eye dwelt indulgently on strapping young 
male impudence. “‘How old do you figure you are, 
this time? If I recollect rightly you had a birth- 
day last week, and two the week before.” 

“Did I—as many as that? Well, you see, those 
were sort of preparatory birthdays. This one’ll be 
the real thing. I’m twenty-four today. Kate, 
you're the boss—mustn’t she bake me a cake for 
my gen-u-wine birthday?” 

“*She’s gotit baked already,’ 
her aunt remorselessly. 

“Glory be!’ shouted the delinquent. 
take it on our picnic across the canyon.”’ 

**Picnic!”’ echoed the old woman. ‘‘ That means 
you'll hard-boil all the eggs in the house. I may as 
well go out to the barn and hunt for some more, 
now. Carry the milk in, will you?” 

“Certainly, madam; with pleasure,” flourished 
Jack, and took the pail from her hand. 

He and Kate strolled toward what she would 
have called the B cabin. Facing it, they faced also 
the magnificent vista where Lost Creek Canyon 
opened out into the wider valley. This was the 
heart of a wildly picturesque region. Occasionally 
artists tramped it with sketch book and folding 
easel; or in the season, a rare hunter, going higher 
into the Sierras where big game was still plentiful. 


* Katharine betrayed 


“We can 


> 


SMustrated by 
Will Grefé 


The ranch occupied a bit of bench or plateau, run- 
ning up on the slope at the back till the land got 
too steep for cultivation, dropping off into the 
canyon where, strange paradox, the acres were 
worthless save for beauty, which is best worth of all. 

The B cabin—the main dwelling—had a lean-to 
kitchen with a gasoline stove, but the fire on the 
broad stone hearth of the main room smouldered 
the year round, and before it there was now keep- 
ing warm for the young man’s breakfast a coffee 
pot, while a dutch oven was humped full of hot 
bread, and a covered frying pan held crisp bacon. 

“Across the canyon,” the girl repeated as they 
entered the door with “‘Barrett’’ cut deep in its 
planking. ‘“‘I haven’t been over there for a long 
time—not since we got back. It’s June now; 
some of the Donovans might be up from town.” 

“Suppose they were?” 

He answered from the pantry, where he was 
straining the milk into its crocks. <A chair was 
drawn up to the table, where a single cup and 
plate set forth the place for his belated meal. Into 
the house, originally a miner’s cabin, Kate had 
brought the touch of a woman of today, the dainti- 
ness which belongs to the bungalows of the coast 
cities. Jack came out and joined her at the hearth, 
helping to carry the food to table. Kate did not sit 
down; she stood looking at him thoughtfully. 


¢¢@ UPPOSE they were?” she repeated. ‘‘Jack, 
do you know the history of this place and 
the Donovan mine?” 
seartlye 
**T want you to know it all. I want you to know 
our side of it.” She dropped into a chair opposite. 
‘““Twenty-five years ago my father and his part- 
ner, Donovan, came here to Lost Creek Canyon 
prospecting. They were both young. The first 
claims they staked were on this side of the Canyon, 
on this ranch, right there above the barn. They 
put up these two cabins. Father built this one, 
and Donovan built the one you room in, and they 
cut their names on the doors. They toiled desper- 
ately; but the workings up there ran out—or 
rather they never came to anything much. Then 
the two began prospecting again. Father fell sick. 
He lay here in this cabin when that man Donovan 
made his strike on the other side of the canyon. 
But they were partners. And when the new loca- 
tion paid big, father ought to have had his share, 


even if they had quarrelled. But in the settlement 

Donovan got everything, and poor father noth- 

ing—but this worthless ranch. You know that 

the Donovan mine has made the other man rich.’ 
“T know.” 

“There was a lawsuit; but I think that was 
started after my father married. Donovan 
married first. He had built that big house 
over there. Father had to bring his bride 
home to these cabins. Mother died when I 


Up here the canyon was a mere, narrow gash 
whose steep sides were atremble now with young 
leaves of the quaking asp, the cottonwood and the 
madrone. Redwoods grew tall at its upper end, 
and a stream fed by the summits of perpetual 
snow, cold, clear, ran swiftly among its boul- 


was born. He never had any health after 


that. Aunt Beck brought me up. My 


earliest recollections are of his sitting and 


brooding—my poor broken father. The 
pitiful part was that he had loved his part- 
ner as not many brothers are loved. I 
remember, too, a good many quarrels be- 
tween him and Aunt Beck because she 
would be friendly with them during Mrs. 
Donovan’s lifetime. I was never allowed 
to go off the ranch here when any of the 
family were at the mine.” 

“‘Tsn’t it all rather unreasonable?” 

“Yes,” shortly. ‘‘I like to be unreason- 
able. It’s one of the few privileges that are 
left to poor folks.” 

‘** All the gold Donovan ever took out of his mine 
isn’t worth as much as this” —Jack reached over 
and touched the yellow braids of her hair. 

She drew back from him breathless. 


WE “N father died,” 
catch in her voice, 
He told me—he said to me 

She broke off and stood looking down, 
some kattle with herself. 

“Well?” prompted Jack. 

‘“Tt’s no use,” the girl concluded. “If I’d been 
bdérn a boy, I’d have ‘gone over there across the 
canyon to some purpose, but as it is ti 

““T’m glad you weren’t born a boy, Kate.” His 
eyes began to dance. She faced him with a glance 
that defied him to say why. He concluded laugh- 
ingly, lamely, ““ You’d have been such a fierce one.” 

She turned abruptly, ran into the pantry, and 
came back with a little Indian basket full of eggs. 

‘Anyway,’ she spoke over her shoulder, stoop- 
ing at the hearth to drop them one by one into a 
seething kettle, ‘“‘you certainly understand now 
why I’m not going to picnic on Donovan land.” 

“Oh, but you are.” 

““Not across the canyon,” she maintained. 

“TLet’s fight that out later,’ suggested Jack. 
‘I’m ready to help you pack the lunch, now.” 

Kate brought out Aunt Beck’s frosted cake, the 
paper napkins and the paper plates that belong to 
a picnic lunch. There followed a tin of meat, a 
bowl of mayonnaise and a head of lettuce for sand- 
wiches. 

“Tl cut the bread—you’ve got no power in your 
hand,”’ remarked Jack, and added, “‘it’s all in your 
eyes.” 

“Silly—it’s all in your eye. Here’s the butter. 
Spread it thin. I don’t want to come on lumps.” 

“All, right,’ meekly. ‘Are the eggs done? I'll 
peel ’em when they are. Look out—don’t touch 
them—you'll burn your fingers.” 

The old, old play of courtship—Jack’s beanstalk 
for swift, miraculous, lovely growth—how natural- 
ly it trellises itself upon the dear little domestic 
activities! No protest of Kate’s could convince 


she said, with a little 
““T was alone with him. 


fighting 


> 


Jack that her fingers were not blistered by the hot - 


eggs. Each rosy digit had to be looked at separate- 
ly to satisfy his mind, each commended and petted 
for its beauty. Finally: ‘“‘Look at it in mine,” 
Jack said, enfolding the soft white morsel in a com- 
petent brown grasp. “Now you see it—and now 
you don’t.” 


66 I’LL have to stop this nonsense and get to 
work if we're going across the canyon 
today,’ Kate protested in confusion. 

“There—you said it yourself!” in triumph. ‘“‘A 
bargain’s a bargain. You won’t go back on it I 
know. It’s across the canyon for my birthday 
feast.” 

“Oh, well,’ the rejoinder was indefinite. 

At last they were ready and setting forth, both 
bareheaded in California fashion, though a rolled- 
up felt hat for Kate was tucked somewhere into the 
pack. Aunt Beck, coming in at the back as 
they left by the front, passed through and stood 
on the porch looking solicitously after them, 
then at Kate’s slicker where it hung on its nail. 
When they reached the point in the road where the 
path left it to dive straight down in to the canyon, 
Jack called a-yodelling farewell to her, ending: “I 
got the cake all right! Thank—you—ma’am!’’ 


SUNDAY THOUGHTS 


By JOHN D. WELLS 
UNDAY, in the city, with its fine display an’ show— 


Ain'tit dif’ nt from the Surday that the country people know! 
Different—oh, so differer:t!—is its hurry an’ its rush, 
From the simple, holy silence an’ the God-inspired hush 
Country folks remember, who have up an’ moved t’ town, 
An’ it makes us sort o’ lonesomelike when Sunday comes aroun’; 
Luggin’ in your fashions, an’ your doin’s, seems so odd, 
Like a worldly grant t’ Satan an’ a compermise with God. 


Sunday in the city! Why, there’s nary bell or chime 

That aman can tune his heart with when it comes t’ meetin’ time! 
Not a sound, I reckon, turnin’ worldly thoughts away, 
Makin’ Sunday any different from most any other day! 

An’ your city “‘meetin’”! Do y’ s’pose your hired choir 
Sings their music any sweeter or their anthems any higher 
Than the village singers who are only volunteer? 

Do y’ spose that God don’t listen’ cause they only sing by ear? 


Sunday in the country! Can't y’ hear the meetin’ bells 
Ringin’ out upon the mornin’, and the message that each tells>— 
How the feasi is waitin’ an’ the holy bread is broke 

An’ the speerit waits communion with the honest, simple folk? 
Can't y’ hear the singin’ an’ the long endurin’ prayer, 

An’ the lazy bees a-dronin’ through the open windows there? 
Can't y’ see the parunts with their young *uns in between? 
Can't y’ hear the swish an’ rustle of some ancient bombazine? 


City an’ the country! Oh, we've always been apart! 

An’ it ain't so much, I reckon, in the standards of our heart 
As it is in habits; why, I believe we both are good 

An’ we'd like each other better if we only understood. 

I ain't criticisin’ how you keep your Sabbath days, 

For I s’ pose the Lord considers that it’s city folkses’ ways, 
But I can’t help a-thinkin’ you'd be glorified and blest 

By a Sunday in the country with its holiness an’ rest. 


ders down at the bottom of the green gloom. 

““T own to the creek,” said Kate. ‘“‘It’s all the 
timber land I’ve got. It has no value, because 
there’s no way of getting the logs out if they were 
cut; but I love the place. Wait—Jack—let’s stop 
on my land. I don’t want to go over there. I 
never go as late as June. We might meet one of 
the Donovans. I shouldn’t like that.” 


66 OU SHOULDN’T?” Jack gave her a long, 
curious look as, having plunged down the 
steep path ahead of her, he turned with upraised 
arms: “You don’t understand.” 
“Tm willing to be told.” 

He kept her hand in his after they were walking 
side by side. It fluttered her visibly. She was si- 
lenta moment. Then: ‘Don’t let’s talk about it 
any more. I hate the thought.” 

*“And the Donovans?” 

mY 83" 

“All of them?”’ 

“All? There aren’t somany—just that man and 
his son.” 

» Isnjtat 
in on him: 

“Don’t ask me again if it’s not unreasonable. I 
told you that being unreasonable was the one priv- 
ilege I had left. They’ve got everything that be- 
longs to me. I’m not a man to go and fight them 
for it—but I can hate them.” 

The young fellow looked at her in genuine per- 
plexity. The scramble down to Lost Creek had 
brought a splendid crimson to her cheek; those 
golden hazel eyes of hers seemed to shine with a 
light of their own; moist, lustrous tendrils of brass- 
bright hair were loosed around her forehead. 


*” he was beginning when she broke 


Where could be found a more adorable creature, 
one more patently made to love and be loved? 
And here she walked through the sweet, propitious 
dusk of a Sierran canyon with him—and talked of 
hate! He sighed a little and set his basket down 
suddenly, announcing: 

“I’m going-to carry you across the creek.” 

“Over onto the Donovan land? Certainly 
not.’’ She straightened her slim body and 
looked at him. The golden flecked eyes 
burned fairly black with the widening of her 
pupils. Jack snatched off his shoes, rolled up 
his trousers, then jumped up and regarded 
her with an enigmatical expression. 

“Nobody refuses the birthday child any- 
thing. I want you to go.” 

“Well, I 

His arms were round her, and lifting her 
like a baby, she was half across the creek 
before she got breath to remonstrate. 

“Put me down!” 
“Right here?” 
“No. On the bank. You know well 
> enough.” 
4 “All right,’’ and he started ahead. 
“Not there—not there, I say!” 

He stopped again. He seemed to rather like the 
situation, but Katharine, full of embarrassment, 
stammered: ‘‘Hurry—put me down—I—I didn’t 
say ”° 


Bt hans carried her carefully to the Donovan side 
of the stream and set her high and dry upon its 

bank before he said innocently: “I though you 
told me to take you across? Want to go back?” 

““No,” cried Kate, and her eyes would not meet 
his. “Ill stay—now I’m here.” 

“All right. Then Ill bring over the basket and 
my shoes.” 

Returned with the basket he found Kate already 
started up stream. 

“*Good little girl,’’ he called after her. 

““Not so good as you seem to think,” she 
laughed and tossed her head a bit. “‘I’m not going 
to the Donovan house. There’s a cave and a spring 
about a quarter of a mile above here. It’ll be the 
very place for us.” 

‘*Some other day. Some other day, child. Turn 
to your left there—I see you know the way.” 

“Please, Jack—I don’t want to.” 

**Please, Kate—I want you to.” 

He overtook her with his long stride. The two 
wills steod almost as visibly confronted as the two 
young people, on the path in the seclusion of the 
canyon. 

“You sweet thing,’ said Jack under his breath. 
“Do you want me to put down the basket again 
and carry you? I’d love to.” 

‘“No—no!” cried Kate. She whirled and began 
climbing swiftly. 

Jack followed, chuckling. 


Il. 


SS DONOVAN place was very large. Its 
architecture was that admired twenty-five 
years ago; it sported towers, bay windows, little 
balconies, all smothered in a California glory of 
vines. House and grounds were looked after, 
whether the owner visited them once a year or not, 
by an old Chinaman, a caretaker who came over 
from the miners’ village where the Donovan mine 
was still operated in a small way, though most of 
its wealth had been, as the phrase goes, “taken 
out,”’ enabling its owner to live in cities if he chose. 

The young people paused at the fence, a barrier 
so overgrown with honeysuckle that it seemed but a 
fragrant green hedge or bank. Kate’s eyes dwelt 
softly on the great house in its robes of greenery. 

‘“He keeps it always this way, because he built 
it to please his wife,” she whispered. 

““Yes?”? He was watching her, sidewise. 

““There’s a little bird pool in yonder—or there 
used to be—that’s the loveliest thing!’ the girl 
went on. ‘“‘They say she—Mrs. Donovan— - 
planned it herself, and used to feed the birds there 
of a morning.” : 

““Where is it?” They moved along a few steps. 
Jack opened the gate for her. 

“Over there—I think.” Kate halted uncer- 
tainly just inside. ‘“‘I haven’t been here for so 
long. Isn’t it beautifully tended? Well, of course, 
if you have money you can do anything you want 
to. Yes—it’s right over there in front of those 
red-woods. How they have grown! I do think 
a young redwood tree is the loveliest of any. 
Come on!” 

Jack followed across the grass, till halted by her 


outcry at the beauty of a great rosebush taller 
than a tall man’s head. Blossoms of every shade 
of pink made a monster bouquet of it. 

“It’s the Seven Sisters,” Kate told him. “I 
can't get a slip from it to grow. It’s such a dear 
old thing, but they’re hard to root—all these 
annual blooming roses. I’ve tried and tried—but 
they always die.” 

“Let’s have a big bunch of the flowers.” 
set down the basket and got out his knife. 

““We—ell,” hesitated Kate; ‘it’s good for the 
bush to have them cut. Oh, not so many, Jack. 
That’s enough. That’s plenty. I’m only letting 
you get them because the rose stems make the best 
slips. I’m going to try again. Oh, you’ve already 
cut a bushel!” 


Jack 


é VN I was in college,” began Jack with 
seeming irrelevance, taking the sheaf of 
flowers on his arm, the basket in that same hand, 
““when I was in college, one of the fellows in my 
class got engaged. I went to the betrothal party, 
and the two most interested sat in a little green 
bower with rose wreaths on their heads and held 
hands—like this,” taking hers in his free one. 

“Don’t be silly,”’ pulling her fingers away. 

“T was only showing you how,” in an injured 
tone. 

“Well, you needn't.” 

‘*“Oh—I suppose you know how already? May- 
be”’—hopefully—“‘ you could show me, if we ever 
get engaged. That’s what I cut so many roses 
for—so you could make two rose-crowns for the 
birthday feast.” 

“JT haven’t got any thread or string to make 
wreaths with.”” Kate’s shining eyes were downcast, 
her cheeks very red. : 

“T’ll go in the house and get you some,” Jack 
suggested easily. 

“Go in the house?” 

“Yes. There’s some sort of caretaker there, 
isn’t there? If not, I never saw a place I couldn’t 
break into.” 

They were moving on toward the bird pool Kate 
had spoken of, a small cemented basin, edged with 
rough stone, backed by a little artificial hillock 
whose planning nature had adopted for her own, 
overrunning it with yerba buena, hung above by 
deer-bells and shy “fairy lanterns.” Jack threw 
the sheaf of roses on the grass near this clear little 
natural mirror which reflected the two of them 
standing side by side, peering down into it. 

““T’m afraid Aunt Beck’s right about you.” 

“Of course she is. What does she say?” 

“She said, among other things, that probably 
you’re a horsethief. It does seem as 
though a man with only one name, 
who boasts that he can break into 
any house, is rather a suspicious char- 
acter. She’s right about it.” 

“Look at us in there,’ whispered 
the suspicious character, peering 
down in the crystal water, “I’m just 
the right much taller than you—” his . 
arm reached out for the slim waist— 
“fas high as his heart’——’”’ 

“Do go on in the house and get 
that string for me,” cried Kate 
hastily, evading him. “Bring a spool 
of cotton, instead, if you can find 
one. It’s better.” 

He looked at her a moment, tan- 
talized, half rebellious. 

“All right,” he finally assented. 
“T’ll get the thread. But when you 
get those wreaths made, and we sil 
up and hold hands like that other 
young couple—well, it’s going to be 
the way I say then.” 

“Boo!” said Katharine. 
along, little boy.” 

“All right—but you'll see.” 


“Run 


E TURNED and left her there 

sorting her roses. The spot was 
cut off from the big, vacant house by 
a stretch of lawn, groups of trees and shrubbery. 
She seemed as alone, as safe from interruption as 
she might have been at the bottom of the canyon. 
With tremulous fingers she sorted the roses into 
little heaps of foliage and blossoms, the thorns 
rubbed off so that they might not wound the brow 
on which they were to rest. Youth has a way of 
insisting on roses without thorns. Then she put 
her hand down in her pocket and found there—a 
spool of heavy white thread. What a chance! 
She went instantly to work. With swift skill she 
wove and bound one wreath, then another, trying 


each on her bright head, with the pool for mirror. 

The white galatea middy suit, narrow-skirled, 
plain of line, molded itself to her pliant young 
crouching figure; the hilltop wind ruffled the shin- 
ing hair under the rose-wreath; she was the spirit 
of love and youth incarnate, as she knelt so, the 
second wreath beside her. At first the background 
to the glowing young face she saw in the mirror- 
pool was a riot of splendid greenery and the daz- 
zling blue of a California sky. Then, as she worked 
and looked, again and again, that background 
darkened, a gray veil drew over the smiling blue 
heavens, and when at length she heard footsteps 
approaching across the grass, she called out very 
softly: 

“Jack, I believe Aunt Beck was right, after all. 
It’s going to rain.” 

Her back was toward the house; she had spoken 
without looking round. ‘There was no reply. She 
crouched there very still. Suppose it should be 

Then a face appeared in the pool beside hers— 
only a brief glimpse before, the reflection in the 
depths there was all broken up by her unguarded 
start that flung a blossom into the water. 

“Jack,” she whispered again, doubtfully. 
“What kept you so? There’s your wreath,” she 
still spoke without turning. 

“*Good morning.” 


HE VOICE was not Jack’s. Whose? Whose? 

There were other people here. She was 
trapped; she would be humiliated before them. 
Panic was upon her. Hot anger whirled her, lifted 
her to her feet to face the newcomer, to cry out 
uncompromisingly: 

““Who are you?” 

A sort of shock stirred the composure of the 
man’s middle-aged face. He was of Jack’s height 
and build; the brown hair plentifully sprinkled 
with gray, the blue eyes set about with little fine 
wrinkles of shrewdness—footprints of the years. 
His cold glance fired a bit at sight of her beauty 


HE WENT A 
HALTING STEP OR 
TWO AFTER HER 


and disdain, yet it was a rather hostile flame. 
“Your father over again—Bill Barrett, for all 
the world!’ he murmured. 
“Who are you?’ She repeated the haughty 


she ran from the B cabin 


challenge a little louder, and he answered as one 
stung: 

“Whom did you expect to find in these grounds, 
young lady?” 

Kate was on the enemy’s land. Explanations of 
how she came there would be worse that futile. 
The man eyed her steadily. ‘To such a temper as 
hers the situation was maddening. 

Youre John Donovan,” she began on a low note 
that dropped still lower, till it was almost hoarse. 

“—And Jack Donovan’s father.’ What might 
have been a pained half-smile on the man’s face, 
figured itself to Katharine as a sneer. It goaded 
her beyond all reason. 

“Donovan! Jack Donovan!” she echoed. 

“Oh, come, now. You must have known 

“T never knew—I never did! Would I ever have 
let him put his foot on the place if I’d had any idea 
of who he was?” 


EGARDLESS of the rose-crown on her head, 

the basket of lunch left behind, her hat that 

lay beside it, she began to move tempestuously 
toward the gate. 

“Hold.on a minute!” Donovan said. ‘This boy 
of mine promised me an uninterrupted five minutes 
with you alone before he came out.” 

“He!l’—Kate’s anger almost choked her— 
“Your son promised! What’s that to me?’ she 
flung back at him. 

“Well,” he went a halting step or two after her, 
evidently at a loss, ‘“‘if you’d seen the letters he 
wrote me about you, you might understand that 
he Let me explain. I came up here to ie 

The letters! Katharine’s rage was suddenly 
smitten white and blank and tragic. At last she 
faced round to him crying out: 

“You came up here to put a stop to something 
that had never begun—that never could begin. 
Oh, I hate you all! I’m glad that I never gave you 
the message my poor dying father left for you.” 

“Barry left me a message?’ He strode forward 
and put himself between her and the 
gate. She made to pass him. 

“But [ll never give it to you. I 
thought I would—I tried to—and 
you and your son think it’s a joke.” 

She pushed by him through the 
gate. He still followed helplessly: 

“What, about Jack?’ he ques- 
tioned. 

“Tell him,” again she faced around 
for a fleeting minute and looked 
squarely into Donovan’s eyes, “‘that 
I’m in the joke, now—and I never 
want to see his face again.” 


Ili. 


TORMS in those mountains come 
with the swoop of fate. A heavy 
laden cloud strikes a summit, is 
jarred into precipitation, and all the 
world falls down in rain. The bright 
morning of Jack’s picnic had a threat- 
ening look to the eye of weather-wise 
ah Aunt Beck. Even Kate had later 
sensed darkening skies and freshen- 
ing wind. Yet when the tempest did 
arrive it struck with cyclonic force. 
Almost at a breath the heavens were 
black, and on poor, distraught Kate, 
half way down the canyon side, the 
sheeted downpour dashed in fury. 
She drew back under the partial 
shelter of a big rock and let the first 
burst go by. The rain still fell when 
she got to the creek, to find that 
clear stream fighting its banks, 
swollen by a sudden furious deluge almost 
like a cloudburst above. She dared not 
attempt the crossing. She stood a moment 
or two watching it, hearkening to its clamor, 
sending a wild glance backward over her 
shoulder, then up toward her own place 
from which she was cut off. Again there 
came to her on the wings of the storm-wind 
a sound like a call—her own name. She 
had thought she heard it before, huddling 
there under the rock. Now it came so 
clear that she suddenly wheeled and 
started, running upstream on the path that 
led to the cave of which she had told Jack, 
an arm raised to keep therain out of her eyes. 
Across the canyon Aunt Beck had been roused 


Ps 


from her placid bit of sewing by the storm’s ap- 


Doors slammed, window shutters banged; 
(Continued on page 32) 


proach. 


This Work concerns itself with the Health, In- 
dustrial Ability, Comfort, Welfare and Happiness 
of Human Beings. It affects these by giving at- 
tention to questions of Food, Shelter, Clothing, 
Methods and Conditions of Working, Education, 
Recreation and Health. We are working for the 
Home in every locality in Hampden County, and for 
The Great Ideal of the Home. This Home Move- 
ment is gathering Force: The greater number of 
Women interested in it, the Greater It Will Be. 


HIS striking statement is published in a 
late bulletin of the Home-Making Depart- 
ment of the Hampden County Improve- 
ment League of Massachusetts. It records 

the purposes, and suggests the methods, of one of 
the most advanced and promising attempts to 
raise the level of rural home life to modern stand- 
ards of health, efficiency of effort, and happiness. 
For improving the economic conditions of agricul- 
ture and of animal raising; for helping the farmer 
to get a better return for his work by means of co- 
operative advisory, marketing, and purchasing 
agencies, much has already been done in many 
parts of the country, and still more is on the way to 
accomplishment. 

Now the rural home itself—the wife and children 
and young people of the farm—their conditions of 
life, of work, and of efficiency as human beings en- 
titled to “‘health and the pursuit of happiness” are 
undergoing in this Massachusetts county the effec- 
tive uplift needed to “realize on” the farmer’s 
economic gains. ‘The life is being made more of 
than the meat. 


City and Country Co-operate 


ape THE women’s clubs of Hampden County 
(this county includes the city of Springfield and 
the southern third of that part of the Connecticut 
River Valley which lies in Massachusetts) is due 
the immediate credit for the present home-making 
work. The movement toward it began in Novem- 
ber, 1914, when the Mercy Warren Chapter of the 
D. A. R. invited delegates from all the women’s 
organizations in the county—about seventy-five— 
to meet in Springfield and consider the matter. 
The result of this mass-meeting was the forming of 
the Women’s Home Committee, and the pledging 
of funds to secure for a year the service of a trained 
adviser and instructor in Home-Making. 

This action by the women’s organizations of the 
county formed a significant extension of the Hamp- 
den County Improvement League, which had in- 
deed concerned itself indirectly with rural home 
conditions, but which was essentially a man’s 
organization, giving its attention primarily to the 
economic side of farm life. The Home-Making 
movement was greatly aided by Mrs. John A. 
Scheuerle, the secretary of the League, whose 
address to the Springfield mass-meeting of women 
showed clearly the practical promise of home- 
making work. When the Women’s Health Com- 
mittee had been formed and financed, it was 

taken bodily, with all its support- 
ers, into the organization of the 
League. The resulting organiza- 


THE MEETINGS ARE HELD OUTDOORS WHEN THE WEATHER PERMITS 
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tion, which includes a large percentage of the 
rural population of both sexes in the country, 
has probably few equals anywhere in the country 
for inclusiveness of organization combined with 
carefully planned and energetically pushed work 
for the advancement of every county interest. 
The vitally important part taken by the wom- 
en’s clubs is worth a second thought of appre- 
ciation. 

For home-making Adviser in the new depart- 
ment of the League, the Home Committee selected 
Miss Minnie Price, who has been conducting 
the work with every appearance of success since 
the middle of July, 1915. Miss Price is the daugh- 
ter of an Oregon farmer. She graduated from the 
School of Household Arts of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College in 1911; was for two years director of 
Household Arts in the Salem, Oregon, High School; 
and later gave two years of study to Household 
Economics at Columbia University. She knows 
out of her own experience what it is like to live and 
work on a farm as a girl and woman. She has, fur- 
ther, a saving and keen understanding of what it is 
practicable to attempt in any given set of condi- 
tions which will be of great help. 


Community Problems 


N HELPING the homes, there are three groups . 


of persons to be reached and influenced, and 
Miss Price’s work therefore falls into these main 
categories, that of the Community, the Women 
of the farm Home, and finally that of the Girls of 
the farm. 

In dealing with community problems Miss Price 
begins her work in a town or village with a talk to 
all the people of the place who will come to hear 
her, and discuss with her local problems and possi- 
ble ways of meeting them. Men are ready attend- 
ants at these meetings, and the presence of the 
men has much to do with the success of the confer- 
ences. 

In her community meetings, Miss Price talks 
over with her audiences the general requirements 
of that particular sort of place in the things 
that can best be provided by the community 
acting in co-operation. Every community needs 
to know what it ought to have as equipment 
and conditions for healthful and contented liv- 
ing—good sanitary conditions, watch- 
fulness against disease, the best 
practicable care of the bodies 
of its children while they 
are at school, and be- 
yond these as much ~ 
of comeliness, and 
even of actual 
beauty, as it 
is possible for 
the inhabitants 
of the commu- 
nity to bring 
into theme 
common lives. 


CITY AND COUNTY CLUBS 
DISCUSS LOCAL PROB- 
LEMS AND CONDITIONS 


A Suceessful Experiment in Home Enging 
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Besides presenting the facts if these main re 
quirements, and also definite ways of meeting 
them, Miss Price tries in her community talks 
to emphasize and make vivid to each mind the 
modern social gospel of the dependence of each 
member of the community on the right conduct and 
co-operation of all the other members. In such a 
sanitary matter as fly prevention—a task that 
offers itself in most rural communities—Miss Price 
is able to enforce most clearly this doctrine of the 
mutual dependence of the individuals of the com- 
munity. The example of the fly is of course only 
one of several that might be cited. 


The Work of the Home 


al Mats community meetings lead to many ques- 
tions from Miss Price’s listeners, and to a 
pretty detailed discussion of the special conditions 
and problems of that particular community. A 
talk that did not lead to such discussion, and to 
some tentative planning for betterments, Miss 
Price would count a failure. It is due to the intelli- 
gence and progressiveness of the people themselves, 
as well as Miss Price’s talks, that these community 
conferences have uniformily proved the beginning 
of action for definite improvements. In regard to 
certain problems of the average community, Miss 
Price tries to make the women realize that by con- 
certed action they can change conditions in stores 
and markets. What has amounted to a mild boy- 
cott of a few marketmen and other dealers who 
were unwilling to “‘clean up,” and to keep their 
stocks of goods clean and fresh, has brought prompt 
and radical improvement in conditions. This les- 
son of the striking-power of a “‘solid delegation” 
is a lesson that country populations, which tend to 
lose weight by being scattered, may consider with 
profit. 

In dealing with the problems and conditions of 
the farm household, Miss Price naturally finds 


her largest field of work. The usual farm house- 
hold lacks proper appliances for its special work. 
Working places are apt to be ill-arranged for 
the work to be done in them. The housekeeper’s 
ideas of what it is necessary to do and what not, 
are usually open to much 


(Continued on page 26) 
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66 HE EVENT will be the chief spectacular 
feature of what will no doubt be the last 
reunion of the Boys in Blue in Washing- 
ton,”? read out Uncle Rufus King from 

his evening paper. “They intend to accord the, 
old soldiers a welcome which will remain a cher- 
ished memory until taps has been sounded over the 
grave of the last soldier who bore arms in the tragic 
struggle of the early ’60s.” 

Uncle Rufus dropped the paper on his knees and 
sat looking into the past. As in a dream he saw 
’ again the review of half a century ago, when he had 
marched through the streets of the national capital 
with his young comrades. Again the bugles blared 
and the drums crashed and a great crowd acclaimed 
the young men, who found it a “‘sweet and decor- 
ous thing” to be willing to die for one’s country. 
Through the mists of memory he looked again in 
faces that had long been dust, heard voices ring out 
that had been hushed for fifty years. Fire leaped 
to his old eyes, his bent shoulders involuntarily 
straightened. ‘‘How I wish’t I could be there!” 
he ejaculated. ’ 

“Be where?” snapped his wife, an angular, 
sharp-featured woman, who sat the other side 
of the room, her nose close to her sewing. She 
drew out her thread with an angry jerk as she 
spoke. 

“Down to Washington, ma,’ mildly responded 
the old soldier, ‘‘to the veterans’ reunion.” 

“Veterans’ reunion!’ Mrs. King snorted in dis- 
dain. ‘Rufus King, you are enough to try the 
patience of a saint. Don’t we have a hard enough 


’ 


time to live, I’d like to know, without your galli- . 


vantin’ off to Washington just to prance around 
and show yourself off? You make me tired.” 
“T wan’t thinkin’ ’bout prancin’, ma,’ Uncle 
Rufus gently replied. ‘Or of showin’ myself off. 
I hain’t much to look at, the good Lord knows. 


And as fur prancin’—why, ma, I hain’t pranced 
fur many a year. My rheumatiz is too bad.” 

“You know what I mean,” retorted his wife, 
bridling with wrath. ‘‘ You just want to git down 
there and set around swappin’ stories of the war 
and gad about spendin’ money. And you hain’t 
got it to spend. You know that’s well as I do. 
Here you’ve agreed to buy this pianner for Cora- 
belle and I hain’t goin’ to have the child disap- 
pointed. Your daughter’s musical education is of 
more account than all the old soldiers’ reunions. 
Just a passel of old gossips gittin’ together and 
braggin’ what they done in the war. It’s as bad 
one side as it is on ’tother.” 


¢¢ J WASN’T sayin’ I was goin’,” said the old 

man humbly. “I was jest thinkin’ how I’d 
like to go—that’s all—Elviry.”” He resumed his 
reading. 

““General Nelson A. Miles,’’ he read out, “‘re- 
tired, now past his eightieth year, but still vigor- 
ous and active, will be the honorary grand marshal 
of the pageant,’”’ he paused again. ‘*Miles’ll do it 
to the queen’s taste,’’ he burst forth enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘He allus was a grand lookin’ feller, 
straight as an arrer and handsome as a prince. 
My—my! but I’d like to see him, a-settin’ on a 
blooded horse, a-leadin’ of that there percession 
up Pennsylvania Avenoo,” he stopped as his wife 
rose and flounced angrily out of the room. The old 
man looked after her and sighed. “Ma can’t be 
expected to know how I feel,’ he murmured with 
patient resignation. ‘“‘She hasn’t fit fur her coun- 
try like I did. I dunno what it is but when I hear a 
bugle or a drum—or—or—see the colors—suthin’ 
inside of me jest grows bigger an’ bigger until it 
seems as if I’d bust open an’ the tears just stream 
right out of my eyes. I reckon I’m an old fool. 
That must be it—a old fool,’ he turned back to 


UNCLE RUFUS LOOKED AT HIM IN AMAZEMENT 


RUFUS KING, PRIVATE 
° 


“Even jest a-readin’ *bout this reunion 


his paper. 
makes my heart pound like a drum. J—I—wish’t 
I could see my way clear to goin’. Ef—it wan’t fur 
this here,’ he looked cautiously about the room, 
“this here dratted pianner, I’ve agreed to buy fur 
Corabelle, I could go. But I’ve promised the child 
—an’ I don’t want to go back on my word.” 


“Bring the good old bugle, boys! 
We'll have another song. 
Sing it as we used to sing it, 
When the nights were long. 
Sing it as we used to sing it 
Fifty thousand strong 


” 


With a crash and bang and blare the martial re- 
frain echoed in his ears. They would probably 
sing it—and “‘Tenting Tonight On The Old Camp 
Ground’’—and “‘ Red, Whité and Blue,’’ and ‘Oh, 
say, can you see by the dawn’s early light?” 


NCLE RUFUS laid by his paper and got up 

slowly. He moved over to the kitchen stove 

and stood looking intently at it. ‘Seems as if I 

must go,’ he muttered, “‘seems as if I must march 

with the boys—once more—the last time—the last 
time—before—taps is sounded of 


Corabelle, Uncle Rufus’ daughter by his third 
wife, was a_ self-willed young lady of fifteen, 
addicted to ribbons and white cotton stock- 
ings. She aped the dress and manners of the 
daughters of wealthy fathers and her mother aided 
and abetted her imitations. Corabelle must have 
this and that. Corabelle must have feathers and 
furbelows. Uncle Rufus, weak in his love for his 
only child, supinely yielded to every foolish de- 
mand. He could ill afford extravagancies as he had 
only his tiny property and monthly pension, but he 


could not thwart his wife’s ambition for Corabelle. 
When the subject of a piano was first broached, 
Uncle Rufus tried to stand firm, but in his heart he 
knew he should give in. He held out a few days, 
but at last he surrendered to Elviry’s pleading and 
the installment plan. 

The piano duly arrived and was set up in the lit- 
tle cottage. Corabelle had been taking lessons of a 
school friend. She sat down and forthwith jingled 
off a few cheap waltzes and marches with the usual 
excruciating fidelity to false notes, characteristic 
of the beginner. 

Mrs. King was in ecstasy. “That girl will make 
her mark,” she ejaculated. ‘‘Just think, Rufus 
King, of her playin’ like that without havin’ any 
pianner to practice on. It’s amazin’!” 

‘*Corabelle,”’ asked her father gently, “‘can you 
play ‘The Star Spangled Banner?’ ” 

“Why, no, pa,”’ she said, surprised. 

‘“T wish’t you'd larn it to play to me,” her father 
said wistfully. ‘‘An’ ‘Marchin’ Through Georgy,’ 
an’ some of them other war tunes.” 

‘War tunes nothin’!’ shrilled Mrs. King. 
‘“*Corabelle hain’t a-goin’ to spend no time on sech 
trash, Rufe King. She’s a-goin’ to improve her 
music, I kin tell ye % 

“T wouldn’t call ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ 
trash if I was you, ma,” replied the old man, 
patiently. “‘It’s the finest tune in the world to me. 
I’d like to have Corabelle larn it fur my sake.” 

“Oh, pa, you are so funny and old-fashioned,” 
his daughter peevishly exclaimed. ‘Why, no- 
body plays those old pieces. I want to learn rag- 
time and two-steps and all the new dance tunes. 
I can’t waste time on those worn-out old songs.” 


RS. KING came out of her room wearing her 

best shawl and a sanctimonious expression. 
It was the afternoon of the Ladies’ Home Prayer 
Meeting Club and she was setting out for that 
social function which opened with a round of peti- 
tions and finished with tea and frosted cake; an 
institution to which the good woman was devoted. 
‘**Corabelle,”” she said sharply, “I want you to 
practice them new pieces all the time I’m gone.” 

Corabelle looked up sulkily from the novel she 
was perusing. Already the piano was an old story. 
**Oh, ma,’’ she whined, “I want to finish my book. 
It’s so exciting.” 

‘“Well, finish it,’ returned her mother, “‘and 
then practice till supper-time. I shan’t be home 
till quite late.’ Filled with importance and holy 
zeal Mrs. King sailed down the street, eyes alert 
for any undue happenings. 

A great touring car came flying up the quiet 
thoroughfare—a violent, flamboyant affair, scarlet 
of hue, burnished and glittering with brazen 
effrontery. Two men were in it—the chauffeur in 
the smartest of togs and a big man, well-groomed 
and fashionably dressed, a man with florid face and 
twinkling eyes. 

The car slowed up suddenly. “Excuse me, 
lady,’ said the latter, ‘“‘can you tell me if Uncle 
Rufus King is still alive?” 

Mrs. King reeled. ‘‘He was alive when I left the 
house,’’ she responded tartly. “I’m his wife. 
What do you want with him?” 

“Tl tell him,” said the big man, his eyes laugh- 
ing in hers. ‘‘Thank you.” The car shot on. 


Mrs. King stood for 4 moment in indecision. 


Should she return and discover the mission of this 
impudent stranger? She thought of the induce- 
ments before her—the season of prayer, the frosted 
cake, Sister Button’s renowned coffee and the town 
gossip to be retailed. Should she renounce these 
blessings? She decided not, for the touring car 
and the impertinent unknown would keep. She 
went on to her entertainment. 


Corabelle opened the door to the thunderous 
knock. She directed the stranger, whom she re- 
garded with round-eyed astonishment, to the barn. 
He strode round the house and hastened to the 
open door of the weather beaten structure. All 
sorts of memories assailed him as he entered the 
place. ‘I always did like the smell of a barn,’’ he 
muttered, “that mingled odor of straw, hay and 
milk takes me back twenty years. Yes, sir; there’s 
the same old hayloft where I used to play—hello! 
Uncle Rufe, how are you, old sport?” 

Uncle Rufus was sitting on a wheelbarrow at the 
rear door of the barn, poring over a newspaper. 
He laid it down and rose to meet the visitor with 
mild curiosity. ‘‘You don’t know me, do you?” 
cried the stranger wringing Uncle Rufus’ gnarled 
old hand in both his young, vigorous ones. 


““Kaint say I do,”’ replied the older man. “Still 
your voice sounds kind o’ familiar.” He peered in 
the florid, laughing face with dimmed eyes. 

‘**1’m Jimmy Mahan, Uncle Rufus!” 

“Jimmy Mahan? Jimmy? That leetle scala- 
wag? Go on—I kaint believe it.” 

““T am, allee samee,’? laughed the visitor, but 
something suffused his impudent eyes as he spoke. 
‘‘Lord, Uncle Rufe, it does seem good to see you 
again,” he added, putting both hands affection- 
ately on the old man’s shoulders. “‘I was afraid 
you might be dead.” 

‘““Well, I swan!” gasped Uncle Rufus, looking his 
visitor up and down, “whoever would. have 
thought it? You—that leetle snub-nosed, freckle- 
faced rascal. Why, you look like one of them 
Rockefellers or Vanderbilts. Where on airth did 
ye come from?” 

“Oh, I’m just touring round in my car,” returned 
his visitor. ‘I don’t know where I’ll fetch up— 
maybe in New York. Maybe I'll go on South. I 
never know where I’m going—just where the fit 
takes me.” 

““Got acar, have ye?” asked Uncle Rufus. 

““You bet—a dandy!” cried Mahan. ‘I’m going 
to give you a spin in it. But tell me, how are 
you? Come on, let’s go up in the haymow and 
have a gab-fest.” 

Together they climbed to the hayloft and sat 
down on the sweet-smelling mounds. 

*“Uncle Rufus, I’ve wandered all over creation,” 
began the visitor, “‘since I left Pineville but do 
you know I never forgot this barn? Why, when I 
was a poor, ragged young-one, this was my only 


Let these forthcoming Memorial Days, North 
and South, in all of the states, kindle anew the 
spirit of patriotism, respectful deference for old 
age, sincere reverence for American institutions, 
a wholesome respect for law and order, a coura- 
geous desire for justice and an undying love 
of truth. 


Instil this spirit in the hearts of our little 
men and ‘women—the children of today who 
must meet the problems of tomorrow—that the 
flower may be as beautiful as the bud, the tree 
as sturdy as the young shoot, the nation as 
strong as the democracy. 


If we do this, we shall accomplish more for 
the future of our children, the safety of our 
nation and the peace of the world than all 
the wars. Hiram Moe Greene. 


refuge. How good you were to me. You would 
hide me here when I guess I needed a good whaling, 
and fetch me out something good to eat from the 
house—gee! you were the only friend I had. And 
do you remember that you gave me the first dollar 
I ever earned?” 

““No, did 1?” 

“Yes, for hoeing corn. Great snakes! I can re- 
member how big that dollar looked! About the 
size of that wagon-wheel down there. You sure 
were good tome. And when I told you I was going 
to run away you said you would pray for me.” 


‘“Wal, I did for fourteen years and then I just 
thought you’d forgotten me. But where ye been, 
Jim?” asked the old man. 

‘* All over the world,”’ rejoined the other. ‘‘ After 
I went away I worked my way west, working on 
farms along—to Chicago. There I worked in the 
stock yards. When the war broke out I en- 
listed se 

Enlisted?” é 

“Yep, and went to the Philippines. Fought all 
over the place—saw some fierce scraps, too, I can 
tell you he paused abruptly. 

Uncle Rufus had sprung to his feet. His bent 
back straightened, his eyes flashed fire as he 
saluted Jimmy Mahan. Mahan, leaping to his 
feet quickly, returned the salute. Then again they 


solemnly shook hands, and sat down, a new bond | 


between them. “‘Think of your having fit in the 
Philippines,”” murmured Uncle Rufus. ‘“‘Why, 
boy, I’m proud of ye, ye goldurned skeesicks.”’ 
Tears glistened in his faded old eyes as he laid his 
hand on the younger man’s shoulder. 

“Well, Uncle Rufus, I expect it was your stories 
of the Civil War that made a soldier of me,”’ replied 
Mahan. “‘Remember how we used to sit here and 
talk over the war. Gee! when you used to fight 
over Gettysburg and Chancellorsville, I could see 
the whole blamed thing—lines charging, banners 
waving, bayonets flashing. Yep, it was you, 
Uncle Rufe, made a soldier of me. 

‘After the war I stayed on im the Islands,” went 
on Mahan. “I got a hold of a timber concession 
in Negros and by George, Uncle Rufe, money just 
swarmed round me. I couldn’t fight it off. I’m so 
rich I’m ashamed of myself. I got tired of the life 
out there, homesick for the States. So I came back 
to Frisco a year ago and since then I’ve been burn- 
ing gasoline and money to beat the band. I started 
East just for fun and I made up my mind to call 
here and see you—if they hadn’t sounded taps 
over you—and find out how I can pay back that 
dollar with interest. Now, Uncle Rufe, you hear 
me. You've got to tell me right now what you 
most want on earth and by jinks! if money can get 
it, it’s yours.” 

“What do you want most on earth?” 
Through the mist that suddenly gathered 
before the old soldier’s eyes he saw a broad avenue 
brave with flags and bunting, line upon line of 
troops resplendent in blue and gold escorting a 
remnant of battered, war-scarred old men in faded 
uniforms. He heard the silvery blare of trumpets 
and the roll of dr'ums—he saw a tall, dignified figure 
with a kind, brotherly face, smiling down from a 
reviewing stand—he heard as in a dream the echo 
of a clear, ringing voice, “Soldiers of the Grand 
Army 3 

“What do I want most on earth?’ he repeated 
lifting his wistful, doglike eyes to the eager gaze 
bent on him. ‘“‘What do I want most? Jest to 
march up Pennsylvania Avenoo—once more— 
with the boys * he broke down and burying his 
gray head in his hands, sobbed out the grief and 
desolation that had long been pent up in his 
lonely old heart. 


ISTER BUTTON was in the midst of address- 

ing the throne of grace and incidentally telling 
the Creator all the news, when Corabelle King, to 
the scandal of all present, burst excitedly into the 
prayer-meeting club: ‘‘Ma, ma,” she bawled, 
“pa’s run away!” 

Sister Button sounded ‘‘Amen” quickly and 
sprang to her feet, greedy to listen to this astound- 
ing announcement. ‘“‘What do you mean, Cora- 
belle?” demanded her mother sternly, “by bustin’ 
in on this here prayer-meetin’?” 

“T can’t help it,” cried the exeited girl, “‘pa’s 
gone i 

“Gone where?” 

“To Washington os 

“To Washington?” Mrs. King screeched. 

“Yes, with a man in a big red ottermobile. He 
came and took pa away in it. Said to tell you he’d 
taken him to the reunion at Washington.” 

Mrs. King suddenly fainted in Sister. Button’s 
sympathetic arms. 

Distinguished men on the reviewing stand smiled 
and wept as the long lines of veterans passed. The 
President of the United States was not ashamed of 
the tears that leaped to his eyes as the worn, battle- 
scarred men saluted him. But the spectacle that 
roused the greatest enthusiasm was one old man in 
the faded coat and battered hat he wore through- 


out the Civil War, marching alone—the only repre- 


sentative of his company, behind the colors. 
“Spirit of °76!’ murmured an eminent jurist. 
“Yankee Doodle!” cried a (Continued on page 24) 
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Chapter VI. The Other Half 
HE BIG house on Carolina street had been 
leased as the office was, the money for it 
_paid in advance. This was the only way 
of dealing that Oliver Rellington under- 
stood. His sister now decided that as the cotton 
mills would give them, rent free, a little house in 
which she and Orel could live, they must try to 
sublet the big house. The poor little remnants of 
their furniture once more took to drays, and this 
time nobody scolded the negro driver of the 
shackling open vehicle, since he came cheaper than 
the covered vans. 

And, alas, nobody came in an automobile with 
willing young strength at their service to help with 
the porterage. Orel’s eyes were full of tears most 
of the time these days. ‘There was no mahogany 
bureau with its fluted glass knob to be saved from 
destruction—that had gone with the other pieces 
to the Washington dealer. It was sent with the 
broken knob, since Blake had never got the dupli- 
cate to replace it, and Orel felt about it as some old- 
time maiden might have felt concerning her half 
of the broken sixpence—when she let it go from her 
she lost the last clue to Blake. 

Oliver understood that they were to live on the 
proceeds from the sale of this furniture, and even 
that was dealt with lightly in speaking to him. 
He had thought they would be able to buy it back 
when he returned, and spoke of a salaried position, 
and a house, rent free, such as the Gaskill’s had 
that would be awaiting his recovery. His sister 
agreed, since the prospect helped him to get off in 
a cheerful frame of mind. 


EANTIME, one forenoon moved them. The 

wretched little shanty they went to stood in 
line with ten others, a similar dingy row backing 
up behind it, so that the noise and lack of privacy 
promised to be well-nigh intolerable. The day 
they got in some of their neighbors who were 
working night-shift in the mill, and so at liberty 
during the day, came over to say ‘‘howdy,” as 
the phrase goes. Mrs. Booth received these 
* overtures with bare civility, cool, condescending, 
but when in the evening one or two young 
mechanics, “loom fixers’ as they are called, 
stopped on their way from work to make the 
acquaintance of the new girl they were promptly 
rebuffed. Mrs. Booth rushed into the house and 


ture that it proved no barrier to the bellow of 
laughter with which her tart snub had been re- 
ceived, or the sullen protest of the youth she 
had singled out to address it to. 

““Well—she needn’t bite a feller’s head off. 
her and her gal goin’ to work in the mill?” 

This first day proved the key to others that fol- 
lowed. Orel’s beauty and charm, coupled with the 
poverty and pride of herself and her mother, in- 
evitably made trouble. The young men were 
angry and hostile, many of the girls jealous. 
Mother and daughter were on the way to being 
thoroughly detested. And yet, no doubt, there 
were kindly people near them who could have been 
helpful. 


Ain’t 


T WAS a terrible blow to Mrs. Booth when 
she found that the positions Mrs. Balch had 

secured for them were in the Victor mills. ‘I 
can’t go there to work,” she protested. “I won't 
let Orel.” F 

“Well, then, madam,” snorted Mrs. Balch in the 
hearing of the whole neighborhood—the discussion 
was being conducted in front of their little shanty 
on the morning after they had moved in—“ you'll 
pay me one dollar each for the commissions I’m 
losing on ye, an’ six dollars for the month’s rent on 
this house you’ve moved into. Whilst you're 
about it ye may as well pay Balch’s meat bill.that 
I aimed to collect out o’ yer wages. It’s four- 
ninety.” 

“Don’t speak so loud,” cautioned Orel, since she 
saw her mother was silenced. ‘‘ We'll go over to 
the Victor mills with you and work for a month, 
anyhow. That’ll give you your commission, won’t 


slammed the door, but so flimsy was the struc- 


. 


. 


SHE HESITATED, UNABLE TO LOOK AT HIM: 
KNOW YOU WERE HERE." 


it? That’ll make the rent right, too, I should say. 
They give a house rent free for a month if you’re 
working in the mill, don’t they?” 

“Ye-ah,” agreed the butcher’s wife sullenly. 
““Come on, then, I want to see you signed up with 
the room boss. After the way yer ma took on I 
ain’t got any faith in ye.” 


RS. BALCH saw her clients signed up. After 

that they did not need her to convoy them 
to the mill; they minded the morning whistle 
themselves, hurried out at noon with the others, 
back again for the afternoon’s toil, and stumbled 
home at night with every muscle aching, every 
sense dulled, yet in some curious fashion sharpened 
to a perception of distress. Within a week they 
had both learned the simple motions necessary to 
the tending of a loom; when two weeks had passed 
they were earning nearly a dollar a day between 
them. 

Mrs. Booth somewhat lost her terror of the mill 
when she found that John Farringdon was not in 
town. The long hours of daily toil in a place of 
deafening noise, dust and heat seemed to drive 
out thought. When they crept home in the eve- 
nings they were too tired to do more than go 
through the mechanical motions of getting some- 
thing to eat and getting to bed. It was on Satur- 
day half holidays and Sundays that memory re- 
vived and things were at their hardest. 

There are people against whom we cannot hold 
anger, and Mrs. Booth seemed to be one of them; 
at the worst Orel forgave her for anything she had 
done, yet in the dusk of these Sabbath evenings 
that closed days when they had both been ashamed 
or afraid to go to church, or were too tired to do so, 
the girl sometimes faintly rebelled. 

“T wish you'd let me go up to Mrs. Gaskill and 
get some sewing to do,” she burst out one such 
evening. ‘“‘You know she was always admiring 
the things you made. If she and Ginny haven't 


“1 DIDN'T 


- BLAKE SPRANG UP 
EAGERLY TO 
MEET HER. HIS ARMS 
OUTSTRETCHED 


any work of that sort, I’m sure they’d try to get us 
some from other people. They say Ginny’s going 
to be married. Maybe she'd let us sew on her 
things?’’. 

“Charity! cried Mrs. Booth, “would you go to 
Belle Gaskill and her girl for charity?’ Would you 
ask leave to make her wedding clothes?” 

““T said work was what I wanted to ask them 
for,’ Orel answered; “‘but I shouldn’t care much. 
I'd be willing to take charity I think if anybody 
offered it to me.” 

“That's your Booth blood,” stormed the mother. 
“No Rellington ever accepted charity.” 

““T don’t see that it’s much to boast of,’ wailed 


Orel. ‘‘I’d rather be a live Booth than a dead 
Rellington. We're killing ourselves with this 
work in the mill!”’ 

She flung herself face down on the bed. Her 


mother came across the creaking boards of the 
floor and put down a shaking hand on the tumbled 
dark hair. 

““Don’t speak so loud. They can hear you. 
These folks listen—and then make fun of us.” 

“T don’t care,’? sobbed Orel. ‘“‘Let me alone. 
You—sent—Blake—away! And now they say he’s 
going to marry Ginny Gaskill! I don’t know why I 
work so hard for a living—half the ume I wish I 
were dead.” 


RS. BOOTH drew back aghast. With the 
hard-wrung cry from her child’s heart she 
realized that she was no longer first with Orel. 
There came to her, too late, an understanding of 
what she had done, of how deeply the girl’s feelings 
were engaged. Yet, even as she spoke, Orel re- 
lented. ‘‘Forgive me—I’m so miserable,” came 
the whisper, and the two pale women wept in each 
others arms. 
So the weary winter wore away. Mother and 
daughter held aloof from the other millworkers. 
Mrs. Booth would go out of her way a block, how- 
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ever tired she was, to avoid meeting anyone she 
knew. Ginny Gaskill was spending the season in 
Washington—it was from this city that the report 
of her approaching marriage to Blake Farringdon 
came. Orel longed torturingly to know whether he 
had indeed gone to the Orient, or if he was still in 
this country and about to marry Ginny, as the 
gossips said. At this time life seemed to stretch 
before the girl one long, gray road of toil, with only 
the cheerful weekly letter that was written to Uncle 
Oliver, and the encouraging replies that came from 
him, to remind her of a happier time. 


PRING was beginning to send her harbingers to 
the hill country in the shape of a rash Judas 
tree that wreathed its purple-pink budlike blos- 
soms in some sheltered spot, or the white flag of an 
unseasonably early dogwood on the heights when, 
one Saturday afternoon Mrs. Booth and Orel, 
going down to buy a pair of shoes found the pay 
envelope they had not opened till needed, contained 
less than the price of the articles purchased. 

““We'll go right up to the mill and get the money 
for them,” said Orel. ‘‘It was a mistake on the 
part of the cashier, and you must have your shoes, 
mother—your old ones are too bad.” 

They found the building pretty well deserted, 
and the cashier gone, but the janitor showed them 
into the office of the vice-president, a place famil- 
iar to Mrs. Booth as that in which her last inter- 
view with John Farringdon had taken place. She 
had advanced to the desk, stretched out the envel- 
ope and begun on her explanation concerning it 
when she found, with a sudden catching of the 
breath, that the man behind the roll top, sitting at 
his work late, but now looking up straight into her 
eyes was John Farringdon himself! She was glad 
in that moment that she and Orel were carefully 
dressed in their poor, thoroughly brushed and 
mended best; that they still looked like ladies. 

Orel, coming on behind, did not recognize him 
till he was on his feet offering them chairs. ““Won’t 
you sit down?” he said courteously. ‘What is it, 
Evelyn? Is there something I can do for you?” 

Mrs. Booth dropped into the chair, her lips 
pressed hard together, struggling for composure. 
““My pay envelope,’ she managed to say finally. 
““Tt’s made out wrong.” 

“Your pay envelope?” The deep voice hesi- 
tated. ‘‘Are you working in the mill?” 

Mrs. Booth nodded wordlessly. Orel came for- 
ward and put a hand on her mother’s shoulder. 
The little woman’s confusion and distress were 
piteous. 

““She wants you to have it fixed for her. Mrs. 
Balch was paid out of last week’s wages, and now 
she’s had them take the same amount out of this 
week’s. Leave it with Mr. Farringdon, mother, 
I’m sure he will have it fixed for us.” 

“No. You can’t leave it with me,” cried John 
Farringdon reaching for his hat. “‘ You can’t leave 
anything with me. Come—I’m going home with 
you. I’ve been hearing from Noll right along, and 
he gave me good news of you both. What is all 
this?” 

“Please don’t come with us tonight, John,” 
pleaded Mrs. Booth getting to her feet. “‘We don’t 
live where a 

““I know where you live,” he said, briefly. 


BY AT the door of his car Mrs. Booth rallied 
her old obstinacy. ‘I will not ride with you,” 
she said, bluntly. 

“Then Ill walk with you,” countered Farring- 
don, and the three started across the bridge to- 
gether. 

Orel was not surprised to see her mother go past 
the corner at which they turned off toward Weav- 
ers’ Row; she knew the pride which would still at- 
tempt to conceal the extent of their downfall. It 
was very much such a day as had seen their entry 
into Milltown—drizzling and cold, the streets a 
chilly batter of black mud, yet Mrs. Booth walked 
right on, her head held high, merely glancing 
back at Orel to be sure that the girl understood 
what their destination was. 

“Evelyn,” the man burst out in irritation, ‘TI 
wish you would be reasonable. I haven’t even an 
fee to offer you. Why do you refuse the 
car? 

“Tam reasonable.” Mrs. Booth caught on the 
words that were most offensive to her, that roused 
all her sinking powers of obstinacy. Her hand 
reached back for Orel’s, and the girl found her fin- 
gers cold and shaking. The poor old shoes on her 
delicately arched feet were worn through on the 
soles and broken at the sides, but she still showed 
her old lover a glimpse of unconquerable pride. 


‘““You’re not reasonable,’ Farringdon said hotly, 
as they turned into Carolina street and faced the 
direct drive of the wind. 

“You may say what you please to me,” said 
Mrs. Booth. ‘I shall not resent it. I am merely 
following out my own preferences.” 

‘““What about your daughter? Is she following 
out her preferences? Are you supposed to be fol- 
lowing them out for her? Are you bending her to 
your will? A cotton mill is not a fit place for a girl 
of her sort. You know that very well.” 

They had come to the steps of the Carolina 
street house now, and Mrs. Booth mounted a little 
way in silence, then looked back at her daughter. 

“Orel,’’? she demanded, “‘am I a wicked, cruel 
mother to you?” 

She waited the reply in anguish. In the flicker- 
ing light of the street lamps her face showed very 
thin and white. 

“Mr. Farringdon doesn’t understand, mother,” 
Orel said, springing up the step, dropping an arm 
about the other’s waist and confronting the man. 

He looked at them a long moment. ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘““Mr. Farringdon doesn’t understand. No 
mere man could; but I see you two stand together 
and feel alike. Well, that settles it. Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Booth had the key out and was opening the 
door. Orel hung back to detain and question the 
angry man. 

““Where is Blake? Has he really sailed for China 
as you told my mother he was going to?” 

“So far as you are concerned,’ came the stern 
answer, ““my son is on the other side of the world. 
You understand what I mean? There is a world 
between you two. I hope there always will be. I 
begin to believe that a man could have no greater 
misfortune than to lose his heart to your mother’s 
daughter.” 

‘“Come, Orel,” called Mrs. Booth from the 
doorway. 


REL went, half blinded by tears, looking back 
over her shoulder for a last glimpse of Blake’s 
father. In the open doorway she stumbled over 
something. It was her mother lying prone and 
unconscious in the hallway of the empty house. 
What followed was like a dream to the girl. She 
had no one at hand upon whom she could call, she 
dared not leave her mother for a moment to get 
assistance. She half lifted, half dragged the un- 
conscious woman into the empty living-room where 
a bale of carpets they had not needed in the shanty 
offered a resting place. The light from the street 
lamps came through the window, and by its aid 
she piled some papers and excelsior in the grate and 
soon had a blaze going. 

After a time Mrs. Booth opened her eyes, drew a 
long breath and said, as people often do after such 
a seizure, ‘How silly of me to faint!” 

Orel had broken up some boxes and got the fire 
on a fairly permanent basis; she was pulling off the 
wet shoes and soaked stockings. ‘How do you 
feel now?” she kept asking every few minutes. 

“Better. I could sit up now, dear, if you’d push 
that bundle in behind me. John Farringdon’s 
gone, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes—he’s gone,” said Orel. “I under- 
stood that you wanted him to believe we were still 
living here. I had to let him go, and I didn’t dare 
call after him, even when I saw you'd fainted.” 

“That was right, dear. There’s a letter from 
your uncle in the hall. Isawitas soon as I unlocked 
the door. Go and get it, pet, we can read it by the 
firelight.” : 

Orel brought from the threshold not the usual 
fat envelope addressed in Oliver Rellington’s hand- 
some hand, but a thin, yellow missive—a telegram. 
She held it out to her mother, and they stood star- 
ing at it, not daring to open it, pale with dismay. 

“See what it is—oh, my poor brother!” gasped 
Mrs. Booth finally. 


REL tore open the end, dragged the sheet out 

with fingers that shook so she could scarcely 
read the ten words on it. Then she sank beside 
her mother with a cry. , 

“Tt’s all right! It’s all right! He’s coming 
home. It’s from Uncle Oliver himself. He’s com- 
ing home!” 

“When?” gasped Mrs. Booth. And just then 
the fire fell in so that they could not read a word 
further, or even see each other’s faces. 

“T’ll get some paper and fix it up,” Orel said. 

“Be careful you don’t burn the telegram,” her 
mother cautioned. 

‘““Oh—where did I put the matches?” demanded 
the girl fumbling wildly over the mantel shelf. 

Confusion was at its height when the sound ofa 


motor horn was heard outside, steps came up and 
across the porch, the dismantled bell was evidently 
tried, and then a vigorous pounding on the door 
ensued. - 

““Go and see who it is, Orel, I don’t dare,’’ cried 
Mrs. Booth, and ran well ahead of her daughter to 
open the door! 

Outside on the threshold stood two men, one of 
whom plunged at Mrs. Booth, enveloping her in a 
slightly damp embrace and fairly lifting her from 
her feet. 

“Didn’t you get my telegram?’ demanded 
Oliver. 

““We were just trying to read it,” said Orel, 
trying to get some portion of her uncle for herself; 
“but the fire went out.” 

““What’s the matter with the lights?’ asked 
Oliver, giving. his niece a hearty kiss. 


<Baae up one of those automobile lamps,” 
the man beside Rellington turned and 
spoke over his shoulder; the chauffeur detached the 
lamp, ran up the steps with it and put it in the 
hands of—John Farringdon. “*‘ You see I came back, 
Evelyn,” he said rather grimly. “Oliver invited 
me. Not that I wasn’t coming anyhow—I was.” 

“Yes, Jack; won’t youcomein?” Mrs. Booth sec- 
onded the invitation with unexpected meekness. 

The four of them stopped in the hall, looking 
about by the light of Farringdon’s lamp. ‘‘ Why, 
the house is empty. You're not living in it,” he 
said. 

““No, we—it seemed larger than Orel and I 
needed, especially after the furniture was we 
rented a smaller place,’’ Mrs. Booth concluded 
lamely. Her eyes entreated her old lover not to 
tell what she saw from his ace he must now under- 
stand—that she and Orel had gone into one of the 
buildings which are given rent free for a month to 
cotton mill operatives. “It’s such a small place,” 
she went on, ‘‘I don’t see how we can take you and 
Oliver there, Jack. We—we might stay here 
awhile, and then let you men go on to the hotel.” 


“You might—not,” said Farringdon boyishly. - 


That old familiar name on his early sweetheart’s 
lips did wonders at softening and brightening the 
expression of his face. “‘I’ve just got a house done 
up on the hill that I want you to see. Noll and I 
have been corresponding about it, but I wouldn’t 
let him tell you of it. Come up right now and we'll 
all have dinner together there. It'll be a sort of 
house-warming. There’s an old friend of yours up 
there.” 

“We'll certainly go,” said Oliver promptly, but 
Farringdon continued to look to Mrs. Booth for 
some further expression. 


“Thank you, Jack,” she said, “‘you’re so good. — 


Bell’s right about your being generous and for- 
giving. And I’m—glad—to be—forgiven.” 

““Nonsense,’’ smiled the vice-president of the 
Victor mills. “‘You were always extravagant in 
your expressions, Evie. Can you come right 
along?” 

““As soon as Orel laces up my shoes. We had 
them off—drying.” 


J Ey Seoeiniet ee glanced at the broken wet old 

boots, at the flushed tremulous girl lacing 
them—for that hint of his about an old friend up 
at the house had set wild surmises afloat in Orel’s 
mind. 

““We'll stop at the shoe store and get you a pair 
of slippers as we go,”’ he said. 

“Orel and I bought some—we’ve only to stop 
and pay for them,” agreed Mrs. Booth. It was 
plain she liked the masterful tone ‘Jack’? was 
assuming. 

The halt was made for the package of footwear, 
and then the big car swept on up the hill, carrying 
the four of them and Oliver’s suitcases. 

“T brought you each a Mexican scarf,’’ he said. 


’“Ttll help to smarten you up for dinner dress 


tonight.” 

The house proved to be adjoining that of the 
Gaskills. It was lit up as though in expectation of 
their arrival. Orel could hardly walk from the 
gate to the wide-flung front door, she trembled so. 
Then, on the porch, she heard John Farringdon’s 
big, hearty voice crying out, “‘Here’s that old 
friend,”’ and looked up to see Mammy Pleasant 
bobbing and curtesying in the door! 

The revulsion of feeling was so terrible to her 
that the brightly lit house, the smiling negress, the 
waiting comforts seemed less than nothing. She 
could have cried out with the pain of it, yet she 
found herself going in with the others, welcomed 


’ by Mammy, wondered over, taken up to a little 
bedroom which she was 


(Continued on page 32) 
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A Girl Who Has Collected a Million and a 
Half Dollars 


and a half dollars. 

She is Miss Martha E. Johnson, of the 
thriving little city of Laconia, N. H. She does not 
go about with a book full of bills and call at office, 
store, shop and home to get this money. She sits 
in a large office and does the collecting by means 
of letters, notifications, legal processes and forced 
sales, for she is the City Tax Collector and has 
held that office for more than ten years! 

Miss Johnson was educated in the public schools 
when Laconia was a town. Soon after it became a 
city Miss Johnson began to look about for some- 
thing to do. There was a store which her step- 
father owned, but she did not relish working in a 
stuffy store all her days. 

The local election was coming on, and many can- 
didates were up for the many offices. 

“T couldn’t see why a woman wasn’t as deserving 
of a city office as a man,” said Miss Johnson, ‘“‘and 
I felt that I could be just as valuable to the city as 
any man in many of the offices. I went so far as 
to express this view to a number of friends, promi- 
nent in the politics of the city. I had had a busi- 
ness college education, I could read, write, do sums, 
spell fairly well and talk intelligibly—more than 
hundreds of the voters could do—and one of my 
friends asked me why I didn’t run for something. 

“**T°d like to be tax collector,’ I said, there being 
nothing timid or bashful about me. My friend 
looked a bit dazed. He had in mind some clerkship 
or minor office. 

““ “Why—er—it takes an experienced man, one 
who knows the industries and all that!’ he started 
lo argue. 4 

“*The assessors put all those valuations on the 
property’ I told him, ‘the tax list is in front of who- 
ever gets the office. I think I’d like to be tax col- 
lector for the city.’ 

“<But—but we have to collect more than $150,- 
000 each year,’ he gasped. 

*“*T don’t intend to use a cent of it for myself,’ I 
joked him, and then I became serious and offered 
myself as candidate for tax collector. Of course, 
there was a lot of talk about it and a lot of fun 
made about it, but I was elected.”’ 

Miss Johnson was not only elected back in 1905, 
but elected every year since then and it looks now 
as though she may go on collecting taxes for the 
beautiful little city nestled among New Hamp- 
shire’s mountains and lakes just as long as she has 
any desire to do so. : 

Candidates run against her now and then—but 
they don’t run far. She is always elected by an 
immense majority. 

Laconia covers a very large territory, more than 
Manhattan, in fact; it extends along the lakes for 
eight miles or more, it has three railroad stations, 
three postoffices and many other things not usual 
with small cities. The population is around twelve 
or fifteen thousand. One of the biggest car manu- 
facturing plants in the country is located there and 
a score of mammoth hosiery mills. In fact La- 
conia manufactures hosiery for half the feet in the 
country. 

There is a mixed population, a great many 
French Canadians who are constantly coming and 
going, and it is no small matter to make all these 
collections and keep the amount designated as 
“uncollected”? away down to a minimum. 

Last year the amount to collect was $156,767.18 
and the returns were so close to that amount 


HERE’S a charming young woman up in 
New England who has collected a million 
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that Miss Johnson’s success has been held up as a 
sort of guide and spur by other cities to their tax 
collectors. 

-During her first year in office there was, of 
course, much speculation as to her success. Some 
of the politicians of the old school who believed 
that woman’s place in the world is solely with one 
foot on the cradle rocker and one hand grasping the 
handle of a frying pan, drew mournful pictures of 
what would happen with a woman in the office. 

““Sachet powder in th’ penholder, probably, and 
ribbons tied ’round th’ books. Thar’ll be doilies on 
th’ chairs an’ pink teas and crocheting parties,” 
one man grumbled. 

But he was doomed to disappointment. Miss 
Johnson is not the sachet, doily, pink tea sort. 
About the only difference in the office was that 
there was less dust, no tobacco smoke and the 
clerks worked instead of smoking pipes and devot- 
ing several hours a day to telling stories. 

She had an idea that she had been elected to 
office to collect the taxes and nothing else, and she 
proceeded to make those collections with such suc- 
cess the very first year that the local politicians 
who were hoping to put one of their men in at the 
next election just shook their heads and muttered 
something about its being no use. 

“T believe that more young women should be 
given such positions, not only collecting taxes but 
other town and city offices,’ declares Miss John- 
son. “‘I am sure they can fill them as well as the 
average man and I believe most of them can do 
better than the men because so many of the men 
have to keep mixing up in politics in order to keep 
their positions, while a woman avoids this, attends 
strictly to her work and gets better results.”’ 
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A New Department 
Next Month 


This is bound to be a great big feature. 


It has to do with the greatest thing in 
the world—The American Government. 


It is not a political department. 
But it is just as important to you. 


It is a department of facts, but as in- 
teresting as the most fanciful fiction. 


Each month it will relate some of the 
wonderful things the government is 
doing for its people. 

The wonders of agriculture, the mar- 
vels of modern science, the miracles of 
the new things and the new ways. 

The director of the new department is 
Frederic J. Haskin. 


He is the best known writer on Ameri- 
can topics. He is an authority on the 
American government. 

He has the co-operation of the national 
government. 

With this department there will be 
opened in Washington a Woman’s World 
Service Bureau. 

This bureau will answer any question 
any subscriber may ask pertaining to the 
government and any of its activities. 

It will give you information on any 
subject. 

It will be the most entertaining, inter- 


esting and valuable department ever 
published. 


+ It begins in the June issue. 
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Her Fame Began With Mud Pies 


T WASN’T so many years ago that a little blue- 
eyed girl down in Dallas, Texas, was out in the 
back yard with her friends, making mud pies. 

At least her friends were making mud pies, but 
this little girl did not seem to have the culinary in- 
stinct sufficiently developed to enable her to take 
pleasure in merely patting out little mud cakes. 

With half a broken clothespin as her only tool 
she used to pack a cone of mud on a soap box and 
be blissfully happy for hours trying to make that 
cone of mud look like a human being or an animal. 

The little girl was Clyde G. Chandler. Next 
October there wili be unveiled in Dallas, Texas, the 
Sydney Smith Memorial for the State Fair Grounds, 
a group of four heroic-sized figures symbolical of 
the Lone Star State. It will cost $20,000. 

The $20,000 will go to Miss Chandler because 
her model for this memorial was accepted. 

As a little girl Miss Chandler was determined to 
“do something at modeling,”’ in those days she did 
not dream of becoming a real sculptor and owning 
an immense studio. But instead of going to some 
select college for girls, she preferred to enter the art 
school of R. J. Onderhook in Dallas. 

“Forget college and let her continue her studies,” 
said Mr. Onderhook. So she studied in Boston 
and then in New York and then went to Europe for 
a year. Dallas did not seem to offer sufficient 
field for her upon her return so she went to Chicago 
and opened a studio, making a number of small 
figures and groups which were well received. Then 
came word of this competition for the Sydney 
Smith Memorial. The Texans, wishing to recognize 
the work of this man who was for so many years 
president of the State Fair Association, decided it 
should be a memorial to adorn the grounds. 

Nearly everyone of the competitors offered 
models which were portrait likenesses of the late 
Mr. Smith. Miss Chandler decided to portray Tex- 
as, and the worth and spirit of Texas in her model. 

And so she designed four figures, the central 
seated one representing the prairies of her state, 
the one at the left representing the mountains, the 
third representing the gulf. Above them leans a 
winged figure, rising from the arms of the gulf and 
symbolizing the rain clouds which make Texas soil 
so fertile. At the base is a border of Texas fruits, 
grains, grasses and flowers. 

“Tf you have an ideal, never let anyone talk it 
out of you,” councils Miss Chandler. “I believed 
I could do better in this work and I insisted. Many 
a girl fails to follow her own desires and natural 
bent in choosing her life work, and failure comes. 
Just a little faith in yourself, plenty of ambition 
and the determination to work will win success for 
practically every girl, regardless of drawbacks.” 
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Every back yard can be converted into a garden. Why nol 
make the yard a summer living-room? Seeds and plants are 
cheap; the cost is small; the reward is large. And gardening, 
once begun, is a healthful, profitable, fascinating recreation. 


Hardy phlox prevails in this garden of perennials. The poriion of the border shown could be 
duplicated for not more than eight dollars. 


L 


These grass-edged beds and borders are laid out in formal manner, 
but the style of planting is informal. Cost would depend on 
the nature of the plan and upon the plants selected. 


Money spent in adding to the attractiveness of the 
yard is an investment. Jt means not only an im- 
provement in the appearance of the home, but an 
actual increase in ts value as a piece of property. 


ee 


Asters illuminate this yard corner. They can be grown from seed 
at a cost of fifty cents. 
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Tasteful planting has improved the appearance of this home a hundred per cent. 
It has added, also, to its value. The privel hedge and the rest of the 
trees and shrubs should not cost more than twenty dollars. 


The planting as shown in the picture at the right is (oo thin. A beginning, however, 
: has been made. Tall-growing shrubs should be used. 
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Dr. Lowry has consented to answer all questions about motherhood and the care of 

children. A two-cent slamp should be enclosed for the mailing of the reply. Address 

your letter Edith B. Lowry, M. D., Woman’s World, 107, S. Clinton St., Chtcago, 
- * se ‘ t 7 


record of people who were more 

noted for their strength and physical 
agility than were the ancient Spartans. 
With them, indeed, physical fitness and 
life were synonyms, for the weak and dis- 
abled were allowed to pass away, while 
every well formed baby was given sys- 
tematic exercise almost from the day of 
birth. We might almost say before 
birth, for the prospective mothers exer- 
cised daily in order to place themselves 
in good condition for the function of 
motherhood. 

Exercise and development have been 
inseparably linked from time immemo- 
rial. That which is not exercised grad- 
ually shrinks and loses power. If a 
strong man were to bind his arm so that 
it could have no motion, after a few 
weeks he would find that it had no more 
strength than a child’s arm. Exercise is 
necessary even to maintain strength al- 
ready acquired. 

So it is that a baby must have exer- 
cise in order to grow, but the exercise 
must be adapted to the tiny muscles. 
For the first few weeks of its life, a baby 
receives all the exercise necessary when 
being bathed and dressed. The rubbing 
that accompanies these processes exer- 
cises the tiny muscles and aids in their 
development. 

After a short time, the baby takes his 
own exercise by kicking and waving his 
arms and legs. Gentle massage at bed- 
time gives all the additional exercise de- 
sirable. At night, when the baby is un- 
dressed, it is well to massage the entire 
body. You will be surprised at the quick 
response in growth. Then, too, the mas- 
sage rests the little muscles and causes 
baby to have a more restful sleep. 


[: ALL pages of history, we find no 


To Give a Massage 


T° GIVE a general massage, rub up the 

arms to the body, using a firm regular 
stroke. Then place the hands flat on 
opposite sides of the arm and gently roll 
the muscles between the hands. Work 
in this manner the entire length of the 
arm. The legs then should be massaged 
in the same manner. 

Next work down over the chest, using 
the tips of the fingers only. Fix the 
fingers firmly on the surface and move 
the muscles with a rotary movement. 
Do not allow the fingers to slip over the 
surface, but lift them and move them 
from place to place. 

Massage the abdomen in the same 
manner only start at the lower right 
hand side and work upward as far as the 
navel, then work across to the left side 
and down on that side. If the baby is 
constipated, especial attention should be 
given to his massage of the abdomen. It 
even may be repeated after the morning 
bath. 

Turn the baby over on the abdomen 
and massage the back. Rub with the 
palm of the hand from the head down- 
ward, along the spine and then over the 
sides. Then use a rotary movement all 
over the back, finish with a few regular 
strokes, put on the night garments and 
allow baby to become quiet for the night. 

The habit some families have of play- 
ing with the baby late in the afternoon or 
just before bedtime is very wrong, for 
this excites the nervous system so that 
baby is unable to settle down for a quiet 
‘sleep. Many babies are restless at night, 


chiefly because they have had too much 
exciting play during the late afternoon or 
evening hours. 
with baby is during the morning, when 
he has his waking period. Then, let him 
pull on your hand and try to raise him- 
self; You will be astonished at how fast 
he gains strength. The very best kind of 
exercise, however, is taken by the baby 
when he is allowed to lie on his back and 
kick and toss his arms about. Baby 
should be allowed to do this for a time 
every day as soon as he manifests a de- 
sire to do so. 

During this morning period of wake- 
fulness, baby will amuse himself quite 
contentedly while mother is busy, if he 
is in a comfortable position and allowed 
to have his hands and feet free. An oc- 
casional word from mother keeps him 
from being lonesome. As a rule, babies 
are handled too much, but they appre- 
ciate a few words now and then. 


Plenty of Fresh Air 


BESIDES exercise, fresh air is neces- 
sary for the development of any baby. 
No plant or animal can grow without air. 
Place a thriving fern in a close, poorly 
ventilated room and notice how it begins 
to turn yellow, then gradually droops and 
dies. It cannot live and digest its food 
without its green coloring matter, called 
chlorophyl, and this chlorophyl cannot 
be formed unless the air in the room is 
constantly being changed by some sys- 
tem of ventilation. The same is true of 
human beings, we cannot live or digest 
our food if we do not have plenty 
of coloring matter in the blood. With us, 
the coloring matter is red and is called 
hemoglobin. This red coloring matter of 
the blood cannot be formed without 
oxygen; so we see how necessary it is 
that we have plenty of oxygen in our 
homes. ; 
When people stay in a closed room, the 
oxygen is all gradually taken from the 
air and replaced by carbon-di-oxide gas 
which is given off in the expelled air. 
Unless by some method the oxygen in 
the air is being replaced constantly, the 
air becomes lacking in this necessary ele- 
ment and the person gradually loses her 
good color and droops, just as the fern did. 
Babies are like very sensitive plants 
and quickly show if they have been de- 
prived of pure air by being kept in a close 
room without ventilation. An abund- 
ance of fresh air is as necessary for the 
health of a babe as is sleep and nourish- 
ment. Many a babe is weak because it 
is not given the necessary fresh air. 


Lack of Ventilation 


With the exception of a very few 
stormy days, baby should be taken 

out of doors every day. Besides this, it 
must have plenty of fresh air in the living 
and sleeping rooms. There is no danger 
of over-feeding with fresh air. However, 
many people mistake cold air for fresh 
air. I have known people to sleep every 
night in a cold, closed room and then 
insist that the “fresh air sleeping’? was 
doing them no good. The fact was they 
were mistaking cold air for fresh air. 
The air in this cold room probably was 
not as pure as that in other warmer 
rooms, for this room was not ventilated. 
There is one thing I have noticed par- 
ticularly in farm houses, and that is the 


The best time to play’ 


lack of ventilation in the bedrooms. 
One naturally would think that’ farm 
people would not suffer from lack of fresh 
air, but such is the case; and we find 
many cases of tuberculosis and various 
nervous disorders due chiefly to lack of 
fresh air at night. In the older type of 
farm houses, the bedroom occupied by 
the mother, and consequently by the 
small babe, has only one small window 
which is never opened at night during 
the winter, and both mother and babe 
show the effect of the lack of fresh air. 
- The ideal sleeping room is so arranged 
that it can be opened freely at night. In 
some houses, where there is no sleeping 
porch, one bedroom is taken for this pur- 
pose, while another room is converted 
into a dressing room. If one has a warm 
room in which to dress she does not mind 
the cold sleeping room. ‘The sleeping 
room maybe closed in the daytime, so 
the bed becomes warm, then if one wears 
a sleeping garment with a hood, one does 
not mind.a cold sleeping room. With 
small children, care must be taken that 
the bed clothing is tucked in securely; it 
usually is well to fasten a shawl or jacket 
about the shoulders. The bed should be 


»so placed that it is not in a draft. 


That fresh air will not injure even a 
sickly child is shown in some of the mod- 
ern hospitals where there are out-of-door 
sleeping rooms for some of the patients. 
It is a common occurrence to see babies 
sleeping peacefully in some sheltered 
nook of the porch during even the-cold- 
est winter days. Not only is it a fact 
that these babies do not take cold from 
this treatment, but they thrive wonder- 
fully and begin to take on flesh. 

The fresh air schools that have been 
established in several of the larger cities 
are striking illustrations of this. Weak, 
puny children that never could survive a 
term spent in an ordinary schoolroom, 
began to thrive almost immediately after 
entering the out-of-door schools. In 
these schools, the children are practically 
out-of-doors all day, being protected 
only from the storms and severe winds. 
They wear warm wraps all the time, even 
while studying in their seats. At fre- 
quent intervals they play games or have 
other light exercises. 

All this tends to prove that people 
would be healthier and happier if they 
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lived in the open air the greater part of 
the time, and especially that third of 
their lives that is spent in bed. Babies 
are no exception to this rule. 


Answers to Mother’s Questions 


Nicur Cries—It frequently happens 
that a baby will ery out in its sleep. The 
cause of this usually can be found in 
some habit of living or some irritation of 
the body. It may be that the baby has 
played too heartily before going to bed 
and the nervous system cannot relax 
easily. In other cases this crying is due 
to indigestion, to constipation, to worms, 
or to the need of circumcision. Each 
baby must be examined carefully until 
the cause is located. 

WHEN TO WEAN THE BABy—At what 
age the baby should be weaned, depends 
entirely upon the individual circum- 
stances. In ideal cases, this would be at 
the age of one year.” However, with our 
present day habits of living, the majority 
of mothers find their milk is not sufficient 
after the eighth or ninth month, so it 
seems best to commence to wean the 
baby gradually at this time. 

WHat TO PREPARE FoR BABy—The 
question troubling many a young and 
inexperienced mother is ‘“‘What shall I 
prepare in anticipation of the coming of 
the little stranger?’” Many young wives 
have no one near to advise them and so 
at the time of confinement the physician 
and nurse find-that many necessary arti- 
cles are missing among the little clothes 
prepared. 

Simplicity should be the keynote of 
a baby’s outfit and but few articles are 
necessary. In this day of factory-made 
clothing it is possible to purchase a com- 
plete outfit ready-made for a reasonable 
sum. Of course much more may be 
spent on fine French embroidery and 
delicate laces, but these are not necessary. 

However, the majority of young moth- 
ers prefer to have the clothes made at 
home and with a good set of patterns any 
one who is acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of dressmaking or who has the 
faculty of following instructions exactly 
will have no trouble in preparing the 
clothing. A complete set of patterns for 
the baby’s outfit can be purchased for 
twenty-five cents. (Continued on page 31) 


COMRADES COUNCIL 
@ Conducted by Maude Radford Warren, & 


Mrs. Warren will answer all questions on etiquette, defining what are and what are 
not considered good manners, and explaining the observances of society. She will 
also advise on correct speech, the proper form of letter writing, the laying of the 
table for special occasions and anything else that bears on the refinements of life. 
When an answer is desired by mail, please enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


DEAR MRS. WARREN—In giving a 
luncheon, must the oldest person sit at the 
right of the hostess? A. 


The guest of honor sits there, whatever 
her age. The person whom the hostess 
wishes: to honor next sits at her left. 
Many hostesses give this second seat of 
honor to a guest who is the senior of the 
others in point of age. 


J. C. has written a letter in which she 
asks to have the errors pointed out. For 
the benefit of other readers her chief mis- 
takes are indicated. J. C. says: “His 
letter was very different than I thought 
it would be.’ She should have said: 
“His letter was different from what I 
thought, etc.’”’ Also ‘“‘I don’t know as I 
want to reply.”’ She should say “TI don’t 
know that I want to reply.” Finally, 
**T don’t know but what I should be bet- 
ter off without him.’’ She should say “I 
don’t know but that I should be better 
off without him.” 


At a party these words were given us to 
define. Will you please tell me the exact 
meaning: affirm, allege, assert, claim, 
declare, maintain, state. Jessie L. 


To claim means properly “‘to demand 
as one’s own or one’s due.”’ To assert is 


“to say or declare in the face of implied 
denial or doubt.’”’ To allege is ‘“‘to assert 
without proof.’ To maintain is “to up- 
hold by argument.’ To declare is “to 
say publicly, clearly or emphatically.” 
To affirm is “‘to assert on one’s reputa- 
tion for knowledge or truthfulness.’ To 
state means properly “‘to express form- 
ally and in detail; it always implies 
detail. (See “‘Buehler: Practical Exer- 
cises in English.’’) 


The other day I went to take a hotel din- 
ner witha young man. I did not know how 
to act. Should I sit down first to the table 
or should he? Am I to offer him food first 
or should he offer if to me? Is it polite for 
me to talk to him while he is eating or 
should we eat first and then talk? This 
young man writes me letters with sweet 
words in them and wants me to put loving 
words in my letters to him. But I am 
afraid he might show them to some of his 
boy friends. Should I trust him or wait 
till we are engaged? J. M. 


The young man should pull out your 
chair for you and seat you at the table 
first; or, if there is a waiter to do that, he 
should stand till you are seated. Ifa reg- 
ular dinner is served, then the waiter 
brings it in already (Continued on page 31) 
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SOME THINGS 
| BOUGHT 
FOR HENRY'S 

WIFE 


Why don’t youwrilte me? I amin and out 
the stores all the time, and I shall be glad to 
do for you and for other subscribers what I 
have done for these people. You know that 
anything found unsatisfactory can be 
returned; and please give particulars of 
size, etc., and send the funds by Post’ 
Office Money Order to Mrs. Jane Rich- 
mond, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 
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ONE MIDDY SHOWS THE Typ. 
ICAL SAILOR COLLAR AND 

RAGLAN SLEEVES. $1.25, Goop 

VALUE, DON'T YOU THINK? 


New York. 

EAR KATE Bless 

me, what a following I 

am getting among the 

home folk! Henry’s wife 

took me at my work, didn’t 

she? I was downright 

touched when I got your 

letter, enclosing her 

draft for $30, and asking 

me to make it go as far 

as I could for her in a 
summer outfitting. 

I do hope I have justi- 
fied her good opinion of 
my purchasing dis- 
cernment, based on 
what she sees I have 
bought for our fam- 
ily and the neigh- 
bors while she and 
Henry have been 
home on their visit. 

Think of Ella’s 
being willing to en- 
trust me to buy her 
summer dresses! I 
feel that it is quite 
a large compliment, 
for I always think 
of her as she looked 
when I first saw 
her, a dainty Dres- 
den_ shepherdess 
sort of person, with 
a quaint little cor- 
rectness to her manner. No wonder Cousin Henry fell in 
love with her! 

A variation of the old wedding rhyme ran through my 
head when I sat down to figure out just how to spend the 
$30—‘‘something dainty and something new, something 
frilly and something blue.’”’ Living as she does, on the edge 
of town and near a summer resort lake, I understood why 
she mentioned middies and a sports jacket among her 
wants. She would need them for rowing, beach parties, 
tennis, and the like, and a frilly dress for afternoon wear. 
The dress for evening, I suppose, is for formal affairs at the 
hotel. It should be simply designed to be appropriate also 
for any afternoon occasion. 


THE CAPE IDEA 
APPEARS IN 
THE AFTERNOON 
DRESS OF 
FILMY VOILE 


S FOR little Ella, she should be put into rompers. 

They are the best garment for everyday wear for tots. 
Tell Ella rompers are the answer for a little girl’s everyday 
clothes, or little slips with self-colored knickers. Keep the 
white frocks for Sunday-go-to-meeting. 

Here is my selection for Henry’s wife. See if you ap- 
prove. Ella lives so far away, that it would not matter in 
the least if mother or you or any of the home folks send for 
the same things. 

First, the one-piece dress! 

It doesn’t look like a one-piece dress at all—I mean like 
a princess. Perhaps coat dress would best describe it. It 


is of high-grade silk poplin and has a peplum or tunic—a thoroughly tailored style, 
meant to be worn on the street without a coat and still look finished and complete. 


YOU CERTAINLY WILL FIND THIS SPORT COAT 
THE VERY THING FOR COOL EVENINGS 


Copenhagen blue was the color I took, though it can be had in black. The front frill, too. 


of the waist part is gathered into a yoke. The back is a plain French back, with 
a tailor stitched girdle extending around it and fastening on the side with self- 
colored buttons, There is a high standing collar of self-material, with an over- 


NOTICE THE NOVEL BELT OF 
THE OTHER MIDDy, 

THE sMOCKING MATCHES THe 
TRIMMING IN COLOR 


collar of daintily 
designed lace. The 
slashed tunic, tailor 
stitching and but- 
ton trimming give 
it a trig, smart air 
that I liked ex- 
tremely. I am sure 
it will give Ella 
splendid wear for church 
and street, and all it 
cost was $6.98. It is 
made in sizes from 34 to 
44 inches bust measure. 

In planning, I fig- 
ured on getting some- 
thing with Norfolk 
lines and found it in 
this dress. 

I also said to my- 
self that there should 
be something with 
stripes, something of 
net, something with 
a cape and some- 
thing high in col- 
lars, as these are 
prominent among this sea- 
son’s features. I didn’t 
know at first what would 
be on what. 

The cape idea, as it fell 
out, appears on the dress for 
afternoon wear. It is the dear- 
YOU WILL LOVE THE LITTLE = est of filmy voiles, white with a 

NET PRESS hairline plaid and trimmed with 

Bee eo een ce mite the demurest of ruffles in pairs. 

The hairline travels up and down. 
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ALL THE COAT DRESS 


OF SILK POPLIN IN TAILORED This gives the accent ta thenons 


STYLE COST HENRY'S 


WIFE WAS $6.98 lines counteracting the round 


and round effect of the broad 
stripe of color, very delicate at 
that. The girdle and tie of soft satin lend an air of dis- 
tinction. There is nothing newer or better liked than 
striped voile. I counted myself lucky to find something so 
charming in it at only $4.98. 7 

There were blue on white, cherry on white and orchid on 
white to choose from, and all the sizes from 32 to 46. I 
took the blue and white, because Ella is partial to blue. 

You will love her little net dress that I picked up at 
$8.98. It would make an ideal Commencement dress. 

This dress has the fashionable pointed overskirt. The 
points fall at each side and are defined by three rows of 
narrow satin ribbon. 


ANOTHER thing that attracted me to this dress is that it 

can be worn either for afternoon or evening, depending 
on the color of the slip you put under it. It is transparent, 
the bodice being lined with net. Embroidered net is used 
for the petticoat flounce, visible for almost its full depth 
directly in front and in back, and for the demi-sleeves and 
the pointed, peasant’s girdle effect on the bodice. I love 


the way the plain net is employed in the rounded neck and the shoulder caps fin- 
ished off with frills and buttons. The embroidered net of the skirt is headed by a 


Notice how the soft satin messaline is applied to make the girdle, springing 
from a point a little higher in front than the point where it crosses over coming 
back, and dropping to a loop and sash closing which is knotted near the end. 
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This dear little net dress comes in all 
white, trimmed in either white or pink, 
and may be had for misses from 14 to 18 
years and in bust measures for women 
from 34 to 44 inches. 5h 

There was no trouble in the world in 
discovering something new in middies. 


THE MIDDY is developed in so many 

different styles and sizes today, that 
what used to be a young girl’s garment, 
and before that, a sailor boy’s shirt or a 
peasant’s smock, is worn by women of 
every age, and becomingly, too, since the 
lines are modified to suit the years of the 
wearer. It is, of course, primarily and 
secondarily a rough-and- 
ready outdoor garment, 
and has no place in 
formal life. 

The two I selected for 
Ella cost $1.25 a piece. 
One shows the typical 
sailor collar, with 
raglan cut of sleeve, 
giving a_ graceful 
slanting line at the 
top. Embroidered 
smocking holds the 
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fulness at either side all in one place, and 
there are two patch pockets. This middy 
is made of excellent linene, in slipover 
style, copied from the picturesque art- 
ist’s smock, and is as smart as can be. 
It comes in white, rose, Copenhagen blue 
and light blue. White lacing is drawn 
through the buttonhole eyelets. The 
sleeves, you will notice, are full length. 
I wanted to play safe, and chose this 
middy in white, not feeling sure that 
Ella wanted a color or what color she 
would prefer. 

Notice particularly the novel belt of 
the other middy and the double revers. 
This middy comes in galatea in all white, 
and white with collar, cuffs and belt of 
Copenhagen blue or rose. In either case, 
the embroidered smocking matches the 
color of the trimming. It has the sailor 
collar, too, and a yoke, and there are two 
big pockets to add to its comfort and 
appearance. I find that they can be had 
in all sizes from 32 to 44 inches. 

Nothing could be more suitable in the 
way of a waist for all-round summer 
sports use than either of these middies. 

I must not forget to tell you about the 
sports coat. No summer wardrobe is 
complete without one, the gayer the 
color. the better. You must have one, 
by all means, and so must Jeannette. 
They do not cost extravagantly—$6.98 
was the price of the green one I am send- 


ing Ella—and they look charming with a 


white pique or other outing skirt for cool 
summer afternoons and for general 
utility whenever a light coat is required 
in summer. 

My selection was one of the smartest 
of new models. 

It combines simplicity with the com- 
fort required of a sports coat in a charm- 
ing manner. Wide-wale corduroy is the 


ROMPERS 
CUT IN DUTCH MODE 
ARE OF FINE CHAMBRAY, 
49 CENTS ~ 


2. THE DRESS FOR 
THE LITTLE GIRL FROM 2 TO 6 
1S EMBROIDERED IN WHITE 


3. A CHAMBRAY WASH 
DRESS WITH BLOOMERS 
AND TRIMMED WITH BUT- 
TONS. t COULDN'T 
RESIST IT AT 
98 CENTS 


material. It may be buttoned close up 
to the neck, if desired, or allowed to roll. 
The front is belted. The back has the 
fulness shirred at the waistline. Deep 
cuffs and roomy patch pockets add to the 
style. It is unlined, and may be had in 
white, tan, rose, green or Copenhagen 
blue, in sizes for misses from 14 to 18 
years, and for women in bust measure 
from 34 to 44 inches. 

Please tell Ella that the little dress I 
am sending for her little daughter fits 
gracefully and is delightfully easy to 
launder. White, tan, cadet blue and 
pink are the color selection, all em- 
broidered in white. The fabric is linene. 
I took a pink one. Neck, 
sleeves and _ shoulder 
closing are finished with 
white embroidered scal- 
lops. An embroidered 
motif ornaments’ the 
front and the embroid- 
ered belt is slipped 
through embroid- 
ered slots. Sizes 
are from 2 to 6 
years. 

Now for the 


rompers, to which you must convert 
Ella. 

Those I am sending for her little girl 
are cut in the lastest model. I'd give 
anything to see Ella, Jr., in them. A 
fine quality of durable chambray is used, 
and one may select either pink or blue, 
trimmed with white. Somehow I see 
Baby Ella in my mind’s eye as a rosebud 
child, and chose pink again. 

By the way, both dress and rompers 
come to 49 cents a piece. The rompers 
are for children from 2 to 6 years. 


ERELY a line or two more, and lam 
at the end of my budget. But first, to 
speak of a tan chambray wash dress I am 
sending Elsie. I couldn’t resist it at 98 
cents. She will get a great deal of use 
out of it this summer, for it comes with 
bloomers and makes the most attractive 
of practical frocks, with its collar, cuffs 
and vest of white poplin, faced with 
chambray, and its natty pump bow at 
the neck. The wide belt is piped with 
white, and closes in the back with pearl 
buttons. The skirt has two small plaits 
in front and back and a good, deep hem. 
There is embroidery in self and con- 
trasting colors on the waist below the 
white insets and, altogether, it is an ex- 
ceptionally good looking dress for a 
young girl. The sizes it runs in are 6 to 
14 years. Blue and pink shades as well 
as tan are offered. 

Give it to Elsie with sister Jane’s af- 
fection and best wishes. 

Ella’s things came to a trifle over $30. 
I’m sure she won’t mind when she opens 
her box and sees how far $31.40, to be 
exact, goes in ready-to-wears when a 
person of good judgment does the select- 
ing. How’s that for a sweeping compli- 
ment for Your loving sister, JANE. 
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“No Siree!” 


Gets any share 
Of my delicious 


Campbell fare!” 
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And do you blame her? 


Any youngster who has once tasted this 
tempting soup has that same "piggity" 
feeling about it. And the grown-ups are 
not far behind. 

You couldn't find more wholesome and 
inviting materials than we use in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


White potatoes, sweet potatoes, yellow 
turnips, carrots, tender corn, baby lima 
beans and juicy green okra are among the 
thirteen different vegetables we use. 


We add a sprinkling of "alphabet" 
macaroni, and we combine these choice 


ingredients in a substantial meaty stock 
made from selected beef. Then we flavor 
all this delicately with celery and parsley, 
and just a whisper as you might say of 
leek and sweet red peppers, to give an 
appetizing snap. 

Why not order half a dozen of this delight- 
fulsoup from your grocer and keep iton hand? 
You save time and fuel. And you have a 
nourishing dish always ready at three min- 
utes’ notice with no worry nor labor over it. 


How about phoning the grocer right now? 


OK FORTHE RED 


“ No long-eared hare 


10c a can 
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Catalog FREE 


No matter what you need in 
clothing for men, women or children we 


have it and can- save you money. These area 
few of the splendid values we offer. See our 


catalog for countless others. 
Ask for A Postal 
Brings 


Catalog 
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No.652. > 
Stylish Dress “ ; 
of good wear- Na 
ingpercaleinlong VY _, 
waisted style for Bd ‘ 
girls 6 to 14 yrs. AY 
A pleasing fea- x 
ture is the con- 
trasting color 
used in turn-down 
collar, cuffs, ves- \ 
tee, girdle and pip- * 


ing at yoke. Vele 
vet bow tie fin- A 
ishes col- 


ey 


lar in front. 
Pleated 
skirt. Dress 
fastens in 

back. Blue @ 
or pink. §& 
Price, 


49c 
fh 


; No. 657. Nobby 
Blocked Sailor of im- 
ported hemp braid, 
trimmed in latest fashion 
with monture of mixed 
silk ad muslin Ameri- 
ean Beauty roses, shiny 
pastel shaded foliage 
and velvet forget-me« 
nots interwoven with 
wide satin taffeta 
ribbon, which is 
» brought to front, 
gracefully draped 
and finished at 
side with bow and 
™% ends. Solid black 
¥ with pink, Jack or 
tea colored mixed 


flowers with colored 
velvet forget-me-nots and 
foliage to harmonize. 
Navy blue, dark brown, 
Alice blue, burnt, tan or 
black with Alice blue rib- 


b d 
mixed "col a | 75 
ce 


ers, Fitted 
lining. 


Price wee 
\ ——— 


‘NY 


We 
Guarantee 
Complete 
Satisfaction 


No. 658. Beau- 
tiful Voile 
Blouse 

with panel 

in front of 
elaborately 
embroider- 
ed organdy 
and lace in- \« 
sertion. 

Tucks at 
shoulder to 
give full- 
ness across 
bust. The 
good fitting 
organdy collar 
is prettily lace 
trimmed and can 
be worn high if de- 
sired. Groups of 

pin tucks down 

back. Full length 

sleeve has deep 

cuff with turn-over. 


fron Wie ony. + & OHE 

| New 

Spring 
Model 


A correct style for Spring and 
Summer is this Patent Leather Baby 
Doll Ankle Strap Pump. Low flat heel. 
No.654. Women’s sizes 214 to 8, Pr. $1.29 
No.655. Misses’ 1114 to 2......Pr. $1.09 
No. 656. Child’s 844 to 11,.......Pr. 99c 


EVIEWING SUMMER, STYLES IN HATS — 


by Julie- Bottomley 


YOU DO NOT REALIZE THE 
STYLE OF THESE 
RIBBON POMPOMS UNTIL YOU 


HAVE USED THEM 


THESE FEATHERS 
MAY BE PUT ON YOUR 
LAST YEAR'S HAT 


SOME OF THESE YOU CAN MAKE YOURSELF 


styles in millinery may be gath- 
ered by a review of the photo- 
graphs and sketches in the illustration 
above. The picture includes the new 
features which are to be found in hats, 
and in the materials of which hats are 
made, in any representative display of 
millinery. It shows the diversity in 
shapes and the varied materials that are 
presented this Spring to choose from. 
Unless a frame of exactly the right 
shape can be secured, the hat shown in 
figure 1 cannot be made at home. It is 
one of the handsomest of semi-dress hats 
and is made of lustrous satin straw braid 
which may be obtained in a variety of 
rich shades in blue, brown and green. 
It’s trimming is an odd ornament, simu- 
lating fruit, made of leather, set in 
glossy, dark green foliage and stems. 


A COMPREHENSIVE idea of Spring 


A DRESSY hat, refined and elegant 

looking, is pictured in figure 2. Lace, 
in black and white, made up with nar- 
row, richly embroidered ribbon, covers a 
frame of silk-covered wire. White lace 
is shirred over the frame-and the em- 
broidered ribbon is set in at the base and 
top of the crown. This covering is 
veiled by a wide and very fine Chantilly 
edging. The frame lifts at the back and 
here a nosegay of pansies, rosebuds, and 
lilies-of-the-valley is set in a rosette of 
leaves. The hat is lined with fine net 
and requires careful workmanship. 


A toque for matronly wearers is shown 
in figure 3. It may be bought in some 
braids, ready for trimming, but the hat 
pictured is made by sewing a braid of 
satin straw to a frame of black rice net, 
which is soft and comfortable. It is 
trimmed at the left side with a bow of 
black moire ribbon, consisting of two 
loops and a standing end. A tiny hem 
is run along one edge and incases a 
small wire which supports the ribbon. 


Sailors and Toques are Gocd 


ONE OF the wide-brimmed sailors for 
street wear is shown in figure 4. It 

is a ready-made shape in lustrous black 
straw with an edge of lace-like hair braid. 
It is simply trimmed with strands of 
black beads strung on stems. This 
hat suggests that narrow sailors may be 
widened by lace braids about the edge. 
In figure 5 a hat for a little girl of five 
years or so, presents no difficulty to the 
home milliner. It consists of a crown of 
milan hemp (or other pliable straw braid) 
in black, and a brim of ribbon loops. 
Inch-wide faille ribbon in Alice blue with 
picot edge is cut into 28 pieces each 7 
inches long. One end of each piece is 
sewed to the inside of the crown and the 
other end to the outside, near the edge, 
forming a loop. The loops are crowded 
together a little at each side. A band of 
ribbon is placed about the crown, termin- 
ating in hanging ends at the right side, 


near the back. A spray of light pink 
flowers with stems and _ foliage is 
mounted near the front and another like 
it, near the back of the crown. It requires 
7 yards of ribbon. 

One of the smartest of small brimmed 
hats, becoming to almost every face, is 
pictured in figure 6. It is made on a soft 
frame partly covered with olive green 
satin. A bias strip of the satin, twice the 
width of the brim, is placed over it and 
sewed to the inside and base of the crown. 
A circular piece is sewed over the top 
crown. The side crown is covered with 
glossy rose foliage, the leaves sewed in 
rows and overlapping each other. A 
scant ruffle of black hair braid is gath- 
ered about the brim and a crushed collar 
of velvet ribbon, in Nattier blue, is fin- 
ished with a small bow of two loops. 

An upstanding cluster of three shaded 
roses with stems and foliage, all in 
natural colors, finishes this charming hat. 


FOLIAGE was never quite so impor- 

tant as now and there are many tur- 
bans entirely covered with it. Larger hats 
have foliage-covered crowns and lace or 
net brims. Some of the latter have crowns 
of black lacquered rose foliage, black net 
brims and trimming of gay flowers. The 
liking for high-luster surfaces is respon- 
sible for varnished effects. Braids and 
ribbons are involved in the fad for “‘shiny”’ 
millinery and black is robbed of all its 
somberness this season by its brilliance. 
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WHY NOT ASK THE WOMAN’S WORLD? 


The entire staff of editors and contributing editors is at the service 
of Woman’s World readers at all times. Simply write a letter, ask for 
the information you desire, enclose a two-cent stamp for the reply, and 
your request will have immediate attention. 


AT WASHINGTON Uncle Sam maintains a corps of experts and 


a system of laboratories unequalled in the 
_ world for the scientific study of household, farming and industrial prob- 
lems. This service is maintained for your benefit. Write to Woman’s World 
Service Bureau, Washington, D. C., enclose a two-cent stamp.and Mr. Haskin 
will get for you the information you ask on any subject pertaining to govern- 


ment and your problems. r 
THE WOMAN’S WORLD 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


Etiquette and Social Observances 


Mrs. Maude Radford Warren 
Care of Woman’s World, Chicago 


Yard and Garden 
Tarkington Baker 


Motherhood and Baby’s Health 
Dr. Edith B. Lowry 


The Beauty Seeker 
Jeanne La Place 


Needlework and Embroidery 
Margery Fassett 


Music and Musicians’ Problems 
Dr. Rudolph von Liebich 


Buying, Cooking and Serving 
Mrs. Walter Ames 


Dressmaking and Sewing 
Mrs. Helen D. Purdy 


Comrades’ Council 
Mrs. Maude Radford Warren 


Shopping Service 
Mrs. Jane Richmond 


Home Building 
Charles E. White, Jr. 


Amateur Photography 
Henry Kent 
Household Mechanics 
Mrs. Avis Gordon Vestal 


Decorating and Furnishing 
Winnifred Fales 


In addition to our regular corps of contributing editors, THE Woman’s 
Wor p has special means of obtaining expert advice upon other subjects, 
particularly those that have to do with rural life and the small community 
problems. There is no charge for this special service, but it is essential that 
all of the facts be stated plainly. That is requisite to the complete under- 
standing of the conditions. 


IF A WOMAN— 
Could you marry a man one 
hour, or a day, after you met 
him? 


IF A MAN— 
What would you think if your 
bride disappeared immediately 
after the ceremony? 


HIS HOUR OF 
- RECKLESSNESS 


which begins next month may 
change your opinion of 
such things. 


MAY NOTES FOR THE GARDENER 


_ The problem of spraying confronts every gardener. The experienced 


gardener, of course, knows what to do, when to doitand how. But spraying,. 


to most beginners, is a mystery. Still, it is not as perplexing as it seems. 
Ten years ago, it was necessary to prepare most fungicides and insecticides at 
home and the amateur had good reason, on that account, to be puzzled. 
But, today, spray solutions of every sort, for every kind of disease and insect, 
can be had already prepared from any reliable nurseryman in the country. 
(These solutions, moreover, are far better than the amateur can mix for 
himself. They come, as a rule, in concentrated form, ready to be diluted 
with water and applied. Itis necessary only to follow the directions and the 
results, as a general thing, will prove entirely satisfactory.) 


Bordeaux mixture is usually effective against fungous diseases and is 
looked upon as the standard remedy. It can be made at home, but a con- 
centrated, commercially prepared solution that is better in every respect 
than the home-made product can be had so cheaply that the home mixing, 
except for the commercial grower, is not advisable. There are also good 
substitutes for Bordeaux—as effective as fungicides and, at the same time, 
colorless. Bordeaux leaves an unsightly deposit on foliage and flower or 
fruit. The substitutes do the same work but do it inconspicuously. 

Insecticides are numerous and if the amateur is careful to select those 
listed by reputable dealers he may be sure that the poisons will answer his 
purpose. It is well to remember, however, that the best spraying is the pre- 
ventive spraying. It is easier to immunize a plant against disease and insect 
attack than it is to cure it or defend it after it once has been attacked. 
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Remember Wrigley’s by 
the healthful 
“Chew it after every meal” 


slogan: 


ve 
7 


fe 


Write for a 
Sample of 


and the quaint Spearmen’s 
Gum-ption hook — FREE! 


To help you remember the 
delicious, beneficial refreshment 
of “the Perfect Gum,” a horde of 
active little Wrigley Spearmen 
have staged a funny book of 
tricks for your enjoyment. 


It’s free—and with it is a 


sample of Wrigley’s 
the new Peppermint flavored 


confection — to prove to you 
how good it is. 


WRIGLEYS 


aids appetite and 
digestion — soothes, 
refreshes, _ Satis- 
fies. It helps 
to preserve 
the teeth. 


WRAPPED 
IN 


SUUDURETEQORCSEUGUUEARTUUEORRERRIGGEARO REG EROUSUOROQGRDCREOUNUGHENGROGASROQRGEOSUOOERENOOGUORIWGRTAANCHOUUREBRERORRODEE GEES OTL 


". 


The 
Spearmen’s 
handsomely colored 
booklet will amuse the 
children for hours. 
Write for it, and the 
sample, FREE—today. 


LQQUABEAMULNODUDRIGGHQNGHEDQHEGDRGHEQUGHOMGQATOREQNERUHORRODEDEVOGNOMDHOAANAG GRADU RUHOGURORNHERRAGEROIMURERENPERSEORCHER GROSSE SREY 


=F 


Address 
L Wm. Wrigley Jr 
Co., 71303 Kesner 
Bidg., Chicago 
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Your Company 
Breakfast 


Bubble Bonbons— 
Airy Food Confections 


We venture that for company you serve Puffed Wheat or 
Rice. Certainly you do if you know them. 


Puffed Grains have no rivals as gala-day foods. 


Nothing can match their flaky crispness, or their fascinating 
flavor. They seem like extras—like rare dainties—designed 
for a festal meal. 


But Why Not Every Day? 


But why do these bewitching morsels seem too good for daily 
use by home folks? 

Some housewives serve them Sunday mornings only. 

One girls’ school serves them Mondays—to start the week 
with cheer. 

Yet these are whole-grain foods. And, in some ways, the best 
foods in existence. They are prepared by Prof. Anderson’s 
process, so every food cell is exploded. Every atom feeds. 

No other wheat or rice food is so fitted for digestion. 
is such a scientific product. 


They look like bonbons—that is true. They taste like toasted 
nuts. But that’s all due to a wonderful process, which makes 
them perfect foods. 


Puffed Wheat =< De | 
Puffed Rice We 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


None 


Puffed Grains are all-day foods. Breakfast should bring them 
with sugar and cream, or mixed with any fruit. For luncheons 
and suppers, serve in bowls of milk. Between meals, let hungry 
children eat them like confections. At dinner, use for garnish 
on ice cream. 

You have countless uses for whole-grain tit-bits which so 
easily digest. Even economy suggests them, because nothing 
goes to waste. And three Puffed Grains supply variety. No 
day should omit them. 


The Quaker Qats ©mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Here are SémeNew and 
Very Palatable Way 


of Serving, Rbub arb 
° q 


Steamed Rhubarb Puffs 


Cream together one cup of sugar and 
two tablespoons of butter, add two well- 
beaten eggs, one-fourth cup of milk, one 
teaspoon of baking powder, and sufficient 
flour to make a thick batter; then stir into 
the mixture one cup of finely chopped 
rhubarb; half fill well-buttered cups with 
the mixture, and steam for half an hour. 
Serve with cream or a pudding sauce. 


Rhubarb Fritters 


Peel young rhubarb and cut into three- 
inch lengths. Make a batter by mixing 
together six large tablespoons of flour and 
one pint of milk. Stir until smooth, then 
add a pinch of salt and two well-beaten 
eggs; dip each piece of rhubarb into this 
mixture, and fry in hot fat until a golden 
brown. Serve piled high on a napkin- 
covered dish; sift powdered sugar over 
all, and send to the table while very hot. 


Rhubarb Snowballs 


Boil a cup of rice until soft; dip small 
pudding-cloths in hot water, wring out, 
and spread the cooked rice about half an 
inch thick over the centers of the cloths. 
Spread a few tablespoons of sweetened, 
chopped rhubarb over the rice, tie up the 
cloths closely, and steam for ten minutes. 
Then carefully remove from the cloths 
and serve with cream or a custard sauce. 


Rhubarb Sponge 


Cut about a dozen stalks of rhubarb 
into small pieces, and stew with them half 
a pound of sugar. Line a pudding-dish 
with slices of stale sponge cake, and fill 
the dish with alternate layers of the rhu- 
barb and stale cake; put over all a plate 
weighted down securely, and set aside to 
cool. When ready to serve turn out ona 
service plate, spread thickly with a mer- 
ingue made of the whites of two eggs and 
two tablespoons of sugar, beaten stiffly, 


and place in an oven for just a moment, 
until the top becomes nicely browned. 


Rhubarb Souffle 


Cut the rhubarb fine, sweeten well and 
cook in a double boiler until very tender, 
then press through a sieve. To each cup 
add the well-beaten yolk of one egg. 
Then fold in lightly the stiffly beaten 
white of the egg, and bake in a well- 
buttered dish until it begins to crack 
open ontop. This should be served hot. 


Rhubarb Dumplings 


Wash and cut the rhubarb into inch 
lengths, and stew with a little more than 
half its weight of sugar and a very little 
water. Mixa batter, using two teaspoons 
of baking powder to each pint of flour, a 
half teaspoon of salt, and a scant cup of 
sweet milk. Drop this mixture by spoons 
into the boiling rhubarb. The result is a 
delicious pudding, which should be 
served hot, either with or without cream. 


Baked Rhubarb 


This is a most delicious dish, and much 
superior to the ordinary sauce. Wash 
the rhubarb, cut into inch lengths with- 
out peeling. Put a layer in an earthen 
baking dish, cover with sugar, and repeat 
this process until sufficient quantity has 
been prepared. Cover tightly (do not 
add water), and bake for half an hour. 
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Some Favorite Recipes from Subscribers 


Egg Shortcake 


Mix two cups of flour with one table- 
spoon of sugar, one of shortening, three 
teaspoons of baking powder and a good 
pinch of salt. After beating one egg ina 
cup and mixing in it nearly a whole cup 
of milk, add to the dry ingredients, roll 
out and bake till light brown. 


Oatmeal Cookies 


To two and a half cups of oatmeal, 
two cups of brown sugar and one cup of 
shortening, add two beaten eggs and 
water which has previously had a tea- 
spoon of soda dissolved in it. Roll out 
and bake till brown. 


Graham Bread 


Mix one cup of buttermilk or sour 
milk with three tablespoons of molasses 
and one teaspoon of soda. Add one cup 
of wheat flour, two cups of Graham flour, 
half a cup of brown sugar and half a tea- 
spoon of salt. Bake in a moderate oven. 

H. A. D. 


Snowflakes 


To one beaten egg, add one tablespoon 
of milk, a pinch of salt and enough flour 
to make a soft dough. Roll out very 
thin on a well-floured board, cut in 
strips about two inches by six and fry in 
hot frying fat. Dust well with powdered 
sugar to serve. GD; 


Oatmeal Gems 


Soak over night a cup of oatmeal in a 
cup of cold water. In the morning sift 
together one cup of flour, two teaspoons 
of baking powder and a very scant tea- 


- oatmeal and mix thoroughly. 


Add this to the soaked 
Wet the 
mixture with half a cup of sweet milk, 
thus making a stiff batter; drop into the 
buttered gem pans and bake for: fifteen 
minutes in a quick oven. ta eal 


spoon of salt. 


Maple Parfait 


Sweeten thick cream with maple syrup; 
then whip until thick. Sprinkle an ice- 
cream mold with chopped nutmeats, 
pour in the cream and cover with wrap- 
ping paper; then press the lid down se- 
curely; bury in crushed ice and salt for 
four hours. Slice and serve. L.S.B. 


Date Muffins 


Take one-third of a cup of butter, 
one-fourth of a cup of sugar and beat toa 
cream. Add to this one egg. Sift over 
three times, two cups of flour, three level 
teaspoons of baking powder and half a 
teaspoon of salt. Add these to the first 
mixture, alternately with the milk 
beaten thoroughly and add a scant half 
pound of dates cut fine. Bake in a hot, 
well-buttered muffin pan. M. L. 


Rice Cake 


Take some left-over cold rice and beat 
into it one egg. Make into cakes, flour 
and fry. 

Pumpkin Puffs 


Take two cups of flour, half a cup of 
sweet milk, two eggs, three cups of sugar, 
a piece of butter the size of a walnut, two 
teaspoons of baking powder and vanilla 
flavoring. Beat together and add 
stewed pumpkin mixture till im a nice 
batter.’ Bake in muffin molds and ice 
with two eggs. Serve hot. EL SsS3 
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Brush your Bread 
with Crisco 
UST as bread comes hot 


from the oven brush light- 
ly all over with salted Crisco 
and the result will be a deli- 
cious, appetizing “‘butter’’ 
crust. 


Crisco is so pure and whole- 
some that this simple use wili 
improve the texture, better 
the color and enrich the taste 
of your batch. 


RISCO 


Firing For Shortenk 
Dor A bone Making. 


Some cooks prefer to brush the 
bread with Crisco at the last rising 
instead of after baking. This gives 
an evenly browned, thin and tender 
crust with a rich and nutty flavor. 


Never cover bread, while hot, with 
a cloth. It sweats the bread, makes 
it soggy and less appetizing, and 
damages the flavor. Instead try 
brushing with Crisco and thus make 
good bread better. 


Crisco Milk Bread 


Rich in nourishment and will keep 
fresh longer 


3 tablespoonfuls sugar 1 yeast cake 

3 tablespoonfuls melted Crisco 1 quart milk 

2 tablespoonfuls salt About 7 pints flour 
Use level measurements) 


Mix yeast cake with one tablespoonful sugar, 
Heat milk, add remainder of sugar, Crisco and 
salt. Cool and add yeast and flour to make 
stiff dough. Turn out on floured baking board, 
cut in three pieces, knead first one piece then 
others, stretching dough. Oil top well with 
Crisco, it keeps a dry crust from forming. Let 
tise over night or in warm temperature five 
hours. Knead lightly and divide into Criscoed 
pans. When it comes hot from the oven brush 
all over with salted Crisco in proportion of 1 
teaspoonful salt to 34 cupful Crisco. Use 
small brush or bit of paraffine paper. From 
same dough, French bread, breadsticks, horse 
shoe rolls and French rolls can be made. Suffi- 
cient for three loaves, 


You will find many other bread recipes in “A 
Calendar of Dinners’? which gives in addition 
to the Story of Crisco, 365 dinner menus and 
615 recipes tested by Marion Harris Neil, the 
famous cooking authority. This cloth-bound, 
gold-stamped book we will gladly send. Write 
Department O-5, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, O., enclosing five two-cent stamps. 
A paper-bound edition without the *‘Calendar 
of Dinners’? but with 250 recipes will be sent 
free on request, 


NEW WAYS TO PREPARE POTATOES 


Q by Alice R Quinby~ 9 
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THIS WILL TEMPT EVEN THOSE WHO DO NOT LIKE POTATOES 


Garnishing Potatoes 


A very tempting vegetable course can 
be made with riced potatoes. Heap the 
potatoes loosely in a round dish. Border 
this with thin slices of crisp radishes and 
garnish here and there with parsley. 


Potatoes Italienne 


Dice five medium-sized cold boiled 
potatoes; mince two sweet red peppers, 
place in a saucepan with one cup hot 
rich milk, season with one teaspoon salt 
and cook slowly for twenty minutes. 
Carefully blend two tablespoons melted 
butter with one tablespoon flour and 
stir into potatoes until evenly taken up. 
Turn mixture into a baking dish, lightly 
sprinkle with grated Philadelphia cheese 
and minced parsley, cover dish and place 
in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes. 
Serve in baking dish. 


Potato Trifles 


Into a small saucepan pour three- 
fourths of a cup of cold milk, add one 
tablespoon melted butter, and when the 
milk reaches the boiling point one-fourth 
cup flour that has been thoroughly 
blended with two tablespoons cold water. 
Add two well-beaten eggs and stir rapid- 
ly for three minutes. .Into the mixture 
place three good-sized freshly boiled 
potatoes and continue the stirring until 
the potatoes are thoroughly mashed and 
taken up in the liquid. Season with one 
teaspoon salt, one-half teaspoon sweet 
paprika and one tablespoon minced 


move from water, drain and thoroughly 
mash in an earthen bowl. Season with 
one-half teaspoon salt, the same amount 
of white pepper and one-half teaspoon 
grated nutmeg. Add two eggs and three 
tablespoons butter. Thoroughly mix for 
five minutes. Spread a very thin layer 
of flour on a bread-board, divide the 
potatoes in six equal parts, roll each part 
in the flour, giving it the shape of a 
Parker House or ‘“‘pocketbook’’ roll. 
Place the rolls in a buttered tin pan, 
pouring a few drops of melted butter on 
each; bake in hot oven eight minutes. 


Potatoes Bordeaux 


Peel three large potatoes and cut as for 
French frying in pieces about one and 
one-half inches long. Finely mince one 
medium-sized onion and one ounce of 
lean salt pork. Have ready four tea- 
spoons of melted butter in a hot pan. 
In it place the onion and meat and brown 
to a rich golden color. Then add the 
potatoes and one bay leaf, seasoning 
with one-half teaspoon salt and one- 
quarter teaspoon white pepper. Mix 
well, add one-half cup hot water, cover 
the pan and boil for twenty minutes. 
Serve garnished with chopped parsley. 


Normandy Roast 


Peel, wash and slice thin, ten small, 
sound potatoes. Thoroughly beat four 
egg yolks and two egg whites, stirring in 
one cup of beef broth. Season the liquid 
with one teaspoon salt, one-half teaspoon 
white pepper and one-fourth teaspoon 


TRY THIS WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING DIFFERENT FOR LUNCH . 


parsley. Have ready a deep pan of 
boiling fat. Take up the potato mixture 
one tablespoon at a time and drop into 
the fat and fry for ten minutes. Turn 
the potatoes occasionally, but lift them 
gently while doing so in order to prevent 
the trifles breaking. Serve on a heated 
platter in a folded napkin. 


Eggs in Potatoes 


Fill the skins of three baked potatoes 
with a spoonful of mashed potatoes, mak- 
ing a hollow in the center of each. Break 
an egg into these and place in the oven 
to set and brown. Serve on a white dish 
and garnish with parsley. 


Baked Potato Rolls 


Peel and wash eight medium-sized 
potatoes, place them in two quarts of hot 
water seasoned with one teaspoon salt 
and cook for thirty-five minutes. Re- 


grated nutmeg. Place the potatoes in a 
deep baking dish, pour over the liquid, 
lightly stir, and bake in a moderate oven 
for forty minutes. 


Potatoes Grecian Style 


Peel and carefully wash six large, sound 
potatoes. Place in a roasting pan cover- 
ing each potato with a thin slice of bacon. 
Bake in a moderate oven for thirty-five 
minutes, turning them over frequently 
in order to insure even baking on all 
sides. Remove from oven, take up one 
at a time with a towel and remove the 
centers with an apple corer. Have ready 
one cup of finely ground raw beef, stuff 
centers with the meat, close each end of 
the potato with a small piece of the 
scooped-out center, replace in the roast- 
ing pan, sprinkle lightly with salt and 
black pepper, dress with melted butter 
and return to the oven to bake for 
twenty-five minutes. Serve with parsley. 


The difficult, uncertain 
life of the fire fighter calls 
for resourcefulness, skill 
and courage at unex- 
pected moments. 


An alert mind, a 
quick eye, stout muscles, 
and steady nerves are 
essential. 


Many a man helps to 
keep himself fit for any ° 
emergency, by regular 
use of the sturdy wheat 
and barley food— 


Grape-Nuts 


Not long ago a fire com- 


pany in Texas took the 
prizes in two state compe- 
titions after a training on 
Grape-Nuts food. 


It gave them endurance 
to outlast the other fellows 
—a normal, healthful en- 
durance that was built into 
them by right feeding. 


You, too, can build better 
by improving your method of 
living, and it’s worth while. 


A dish of Grape-Nuts with 
cream or good milk is the 
regular morning ration of 
many successful men who 
appreciate the power for 
success that comes with 


health of body and brain. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ 
for 


Grape-Nuts 


Modernism 


Ms pecs 


Though crude as was the first machine 
made to emancipate women from the 
wash tub, it was the beginning of an idea 
that constant invention and experimenta- 
tion have brought to perfection in the 


Majlag 
WMiuclti- Nctsw Washer 


The application of electricity marked a 
tremendous step forward in the evolution 
of the washer—but its advantages were 


only for those women who hadelectricity in 
theirhomes. Now thiscondition is changed 
The MAYTAG 
MOTOR WASHER gives every woman 
the advantages of a power washer inde- 
pendent of electricity. 


Your Foot Starts It 


Runs on gas, gasoline, kerosene 
It is absolutely 
safe—simple and easy to 
Smooth- run- 


because 


or alcohol. 


operate. 
ning — quiet and 
clean. 


eine Maytag 


not only washes and 

wrings but the belt wheel 

enables it to do all the work 

about the house that a machine 
should do. It runs the churn—ice 
cream freezer—bone grinder—food 
chopper. Servants are always willing to do 
the family wash and other work with a Maytag. 


MULTI- 


FREE—‘7HE MAYTAG LAUNDRY MANUAL” con- 
taining valuable formulas, compiled by expert lawnderers, 
on laundering all fabrics. A post card brings it. 


THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 12, Gen. Offices and Works, NEWTON, IA. 


Branches: Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Margo, N. D., Winnipeg, Man., Madison, 
Wis., Lincoln, Neb., Portland, Ore. Warehouses: Philadelphia, Detroit, Peoria, Ill,,Sioux Falls, §.D. 


There is a Maytag Washer of every 
driven—electric—all built to the enviable Maytag Standard 3 


type—hand—power 


DEALERS:—Our proposition will interest you. Write! Address The Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa 


Make 
by using Lea & Perrins’ Sauce at breakfast. The © 
same qualities which make it incomparable on 
steaks and rarebits 
will make many 


breakfast dishes 
a treat. 
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%the Morning Meal Delightful 


Send postal for free kitchen hanger containing 
160 new recipes 
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Now it’s a mess! 


Why bother with unreliable shade rollers when it costs 
only a few cents more to have Hartshorn Improved Shade 
Rollers? It pays, and 10,000,000 homes have proved that 
it pays, to look when buying shade rollers, for this 


signature: Ip AY), ‘ g 


No tacks or bother required with Hartshorn Improved Rollers. Send for 
the free book “How to Get the Best Service from your Shade Rollers.”’ 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., Dept. 52 E. Newark, N. J. 


ARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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The only original Worcestershire Sauce 


LEA & PERRINS, 261 West Street, New York City 


“Look at This Bargain 


FINE, big, genuine Oak Kitchen Cabinet, 

complete in every detail, at asaving of from §5 to $8. 

Glass front, flour bin, spice jars, tea and coffee jars, 
aluminum table top and a long list of other conveniences 
that are only expected in high priced cabinets—yet we ask only 


$4 G25 For This Beautiful 


KitchenCabinet 


Think of the work and time it will save you. After using ita 
week you’ll wonder how in the world you ever got along without it. 


And the price—only $16.95. Send for Free copy of big, special cireu- 
lar today. Shows large illustrations and gives complete description 
of this extraordinary cabinet bargain. Write today. 


Ward Ife: Dept. D1 


New York Chicago Kansas City Ft. Worth Portland 
Write to the house most convenient. 


| WHY COOK THE COOK 


fo ba Avis Gordon Vestal fe) 


Information about any of the articles mentioned in these col- 
umns will be sent by the Household Department, Woman’s World. 


66 ‘ " 7HY COOK the cook?” asked 
Clarissa pertly. “‘It used to 
be roast Clarissa on summer 

baking days, stewed Clarissa served on 

steaming wash days, and warmed-over 

Clarissa the rest of the week!” 

“Just because my ancestors wore 
themselves out cooking and washing and 
ironing every summer over broiling hot 
wood cook stoves or coal ranges is no 
reason why I should. They couldn’t help 
themselves. I could, and did.” 

“Which accounts for your double- 
decked cooking department,” I suggested. 

The minute I stepped into Clarissa’s 
comfortable kitchen I had noticed her 
second-story stove. There was a nice 
coal range, but it was cold. On its top 
sat a jaunty three-burner hot-plate, with 
a box-shaped tank for gasoline at one end. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY GASO- 
LINE STOVE FOR SUMMER USE 


“T wonder how I kept house so long 
without a supplementary stove for sum- 
mer use,”’ Clarissa said. ‘“‘ The range was 
not only hot while cooking, but it must 
heat for a while before ready to use and it 
was a long time cooling off after my bak- 
ing was finished. Then there was coal 
to carry in and ashes out. 


se" THIS little gasoline vapor stove re- 
quires no floor space. Three 
burners just fit my needs, but I could 
have bought the hot plate from one to 
four burners, or I could have chosen this 
stove with a base of its own or made up 
as a complete range with oven built in.” 
“Or you might do as Lucy Funton 
does. She sets her gasoline stove upon a 


box in the screened 


porch, has a table 
and cupboard there, i 
[~ 


and does most of 
her work there. A 
wind shield stops 
drafts upon the 
stove,’ I answered. 

The past several 
years have brought 
wonderful improve- 
ments in stoves for 
summer ‘use in iso- 
lated homes, burn- 
ing gas generated 


MY NEW ALUMINUM 
KETTLE 


‘from kerosene, alco- 


hol or gasoline. Where one has a furnace 
to supply winter warmth no other stove 
than the gaseous fuel may be necessary. 

Excellent alcohol stoves, small and 
compact, easily carried about and placed 
upon an unused winter stove, or upon a 
table or shelf, are now available. The 
denatured alcohol gives instantly a hot, 
blue flame. Either a one or a two-burner 
portable oven can be used for baking, but 
the larger oven is usually more satisfac- 
tory. 

Kerosene is a cheap fuel and perfection 


has been 
reached in 
some of the 


new models, 
especially in 
the fireless- 
cooker oil 
stove. Mrs. 
Ross showed 
me hers. She 
has a furnace - 
for winter heat 


STOVE 
so, not need- 


fi WITH A 
ing to buy an FIRELESS 
expensive coal COOKER 
range, she did "OVEN 


not need to 
stint herself 


in choosing a 
gas -fuel 
stove. This 
one —0 il 
stove is a 
complete 
range with 
four wick 
burners and 
a permanent 
oven. 

“T thought 
I wanted a fireless cooker,’’ Mrs. Ross 
explained, “‘but I was saved its cost 
by finding an oil stove with a fireless 
cooker oven. 1 have two grate burn- 
ers for the ordinary top-of-the-stove 
cookery. I need never lose the use of 
these on baking days because there are 
these two additional burners under the 
oven. If I need more room for such 
cooking, I can put some food into the 
large oven.” 


A PORTABLE TWO-BURNER 


66’ THAT high back, protecting the wall 
from grease or splashing water, 

supports a warming shelf.” 

“Please tell me about that new fireless 
oven,” I begged. 

“Well, it serves first the purpose of 
ordinary quick baking, as of biscuits, 
using high flame and oven damper open 
beneath. For slow cookery I use one 
burner, turned low, and then 1 open 
the damper. ; sak 

‘“Fireless cookery, you know, is not 
really without heat for the entire process, 
but without fuel for half or two-thirds of 
the cooking period. This oven has walls 
well insulated to retain heat instead of 


MY FIRST 
AID TO 
DEEP FAT 
FRYING 


radiating it into the kitchen. I place 
the cold food in the oven, use both 
burners at high flame, and when the 
oven and food are thoroughly heated 
I can close the damper, shutting up 
the oven, and turn out the fire. The 
heat already in the oven and food 
completes the cooking slowly without 
loss of fine flavor and with a mini- 
mum of shrinkage in the meat. Two 
soapstones come with the stove and 
it is better to set them in the oven, 
heating them up with the food.” 
This fireless cooker oven makes a con- 
siderable saving of fuel, as well as a 
cooler summer workroom, aud a meal 
can be prepared, started, and left to 
cook safely in this oven. 


‘ ‘| WANT to introduce you to my first 
aid to deep fat frying,’ my hostess 
replied. This was a wire basket with a 
cover and a handle to both basket and 
cover. ‘“‘It saves me. burnt fingers and 
holds anything soft from losing its form. 
It serves for fried potato ehips and cro- 
quettes and is nice 
when boiling vege- 
tables, as string 
beans or cabbage, 
for they drain as I 
lift the basket.” 
“*Speaking of 
draining,” I put in 
“T must tell you of 
my newest alumi- 
num kettle. It has 
a strainer lip and a 
cover which locks 
safely when I grasp 
the little hand-hold 
at the margin oppo- 
site the spout and 
lift and tip it.” 


THIS IS A NEW VEGETABLE FROM CHINA CALLED PE-TSAI 
IT 1S FINE FOR SALADS 


HAVE YOU STARTED THE GARDEN? 


Q Se Casp er Greiner 8 


The Month’s Work at a Glance 


Make an asparagus bed and set out the roots. 

Set out strawberries. Try the fall-fruiting varieties. 
Sow beets and Brussel Sprouts. 

Sow peas—early, mid-season and late. 


As the season advances and the danger from frost becomes more remote, 
sow sweet corn, squash, bush lima beans. 


If peas, beans, carrots, radishes, spinach, lettuce were planted earlier— 


Teach Children to 
Get a Receipt 


T is often necessary to send children to the 
store. It is irritating when they bring back 
the wrong change. Usually it means a trip 

to the store for father or mother to straighten 
it out. 


Have you had this experience only to find that 
the clerk couldn’t remember the transaction? Or 
that he insisted it was not his error? Either you 
got the missing change with an apology, or the 
proprietor gave it back reluctantly, or he wouldn’t 
give it back at all. 


If the clerk feels he is right, he may suspect 
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late in April, for instance—sow more seed of these for succession crops. 
Set out plants grown indoors or in hotbeds. As rapidly as possible, all 


seedlings should be transplanted to their permanent quarters. 


Tomatoes 


and peppers, if frost threatens, can be easily protected from damage. 
As rapidly as the weather permits, sow melons, pumpkins and cucumbers 
in the open ground and set out plants of these started indoors or in hotbeds. 
Do not be overbold in submitting tender vegetables to the danger of check 
by belated frosts, but boldness tempered with common sense may mean econ- 
omy in the long run—earlier vegetables and time for a second crop from the 


same area. 


HE PRODUCT of the home vege- 
table garden should be a product 
of quality. The vegetables from 

the area of the home garden should be 
better than those obtainable in market. 
“The fact that they are bound to be 
fresher, of course, is always a point in 
favor of the home crop, but, the home 
product should not only be fresher but, 
in other respects, the superior of those to 
be had from the grocer. And quality, it 
should be borne in mind, begins with the 
seed. A poor seed, nine times out of ten, 
regardless of cultivation, will produce a 
poor plant and a poor crop. It pays, 
therefore, to buy tested seed, dealing 
with a reliable firm with an established 
reputation. 

But the best seed is no better than the 
worst seed if it is planted in poor soil or 
in soil that has been carelessly prepared. 
Before the garden is spaded, apply a 
liberal dressing of well-rotted stable 
manure. Dig or plow this in deeply. 
Commercial fertilizers, of course, are to 
be had, but, while they supply plant food, 
they do not supply humus, and humus 
is scarcely less essential than plant food. 
From the manure both are obtained; it is, 
in fact, for all purposes, and particularly 
for the beginner, the best fertilizer to 
employ. In distributing it, do not lose 
sight of the fact that the roots of most 
garden plants, unlike those of trees and 
shrubs and others of similar permanence, 
cannot range far in quest of sustenance. 
What nourishes them, consequently, 
must be close at hand and in sufficient 
quantities to supply the nutriment they 
require without diverting their energies 
from crop production. 

On soil that is liberally enriched and 
deeply and thoroughly spaded—finely 
pulverized from top to bottom—it is 
possible to grow not only quality vege- 
tables but to grow them in amazing 
quantities. The usual field methods 
may be entirely set aside and _ the 


< 


plants grown closer together in the rows 
with the rows less widely separated. 
Ordinarily, by way of example, sweet 
corn is raised in hills. Where space, 
however, is at a premium, and cultiva- 
tion is intensive, the seed may be planted 
in drills instead. For such excellent 
varieties as Golden Bantum, the drills, 
moreover, need be no more than twenty 
inches apart, while the stalks themselves 
may be grown ten inches apart. All, in 
a word, that is needed is sufficient space 
to permit of cultivation. 

Such crops, too, as tomatoes, cabbages, 
cauliflower and Brussels sprouts may also 
be planted more closely. Space should 
be allowed for their development—more 
than that, if the plant food has been 
liberally provided—is not necessary. 
Much space can be saved if the tomatoes 
are trained to trellises and only two lead- 
ers allowed to grow. Keep these well 
tied up to their supports and the plants 
can be set sixteen inches apart and toma- 
toes of the finest quality grown. Then, 
too, while the tomato plants are still 
young, the space between them as they 
stand in the rows, can be devoted to 
some quick-maturing vegetables—rad- 
ishes, lettuce or even peas. One suc- 
cessful amateur makes use of the support 
upon which the pea vines fasten them- 
selves as supports, later, for his tomatoes. 

This double cropping and its accom- 
paniment, planting for succession, makes 
it possible to garner as many as three— 
and now and then, even four—crops of 
vegetables from the same area of soil. 
With each planting, additional fertilizer 
is spaded or raked or forked into the 
ground and during cultivation inter- 
vening light dressings of bone dust and 
nitrate of soda are applied. The plants, 
accordingly, never lack for food nor is 
the soil exhausted. 

Bush lima beans, it is well to remem- 
ber, can be planted much earlier than the 
pole varieties and advantage of this 


the child. If the proprietor is convinced you are 
right, the clerk is open to censure. In either case 
an unpleasant impression is left, and confidence 
destroyed. 


Merchants who equip their stores with the mod- 
ern National Cash Register render their customers 
a more than ordinary service. 


They protect the buyer, child or grown-up, 
against disputes. ‘They protect their clerks against 
errors. They protect themselves against loss. 


This machine furnishes every customer with a 
receipt or sales slip. 

It prints on this the amount paid or charged. 

Ox this ts also printed the date of sale and who 
made tt. 


It forces a duplicate, printed record for the 
merchant. 


It pays to trade in stores equipped with 
modern National Cash Registers. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
SIGN IN THE 
WINDOW 


MR. MERCHANT : 


One by one we have discovered new ways to protect merchants’ profits. 

We have now ready for delivery many new models of the National 
Cash Register. 

These 1916 models are the very last word in protection to, you, your 
clerks and the public. —TTheadded improvements are worth your investigation. 

Write for full information. Address Dept. K. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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Make 
House-Cleaning 


SHOW 


GET the best results from house- 
cleaning, this spring, by refinish- 
ing scarred and marred floors, wood- 
work and furniture, and enamel- 
ing fly-screens, with 


Chi-Namel 


There’s a Chi-Namel product for every 
household purpose, including the refin- 
ane of carriages and automobiles. The 
Chi-Namel Graining Process is especial- 
ly valuable, because without previous 
skill you can easily make an old floor 
look like polished hardwood. 


Be sure to get Chi-Namel 


It covers smoothly without showing 
brush-marks. It dries so tough and elas- 
tic that you can dent the wood without 
cracking the finish. It is not affected 
by hot or cold water. Chi-Namel White 
Enamels stay white, and do not darken 
with age. 


Go to the Chi-Namel Store 


Our dealer will give you definite in- 
formation about refinishing. Try the 
Chi-NamelGraining Process at the store. 
See how easy and fascinating it is. 


Free Booklet 


“How to Use Paints and Varnishes in the 
Home” is a ready-reference text-book that 
should be in every home. Besides the subjects 
suggested by the title it tells easy ways to 
repair chair-arms, legs and rungs; how to trim 
swollen doors; how to take the warp out of 
wood; how to build a hall-tree, tabouret, win- 
dow-seat, shelving. You can get a copy free 
at the Chi-Namel Store, or by writing us direct. 


If you inclose 4 cents in Stamps we will 
send a trial-size bottle of Shine-Easy —the 
Chi-Namel quick polish for furniture and au- 
tomobiles: removes scratches, dirt 
and bloom: imparts a high Justre; 
will not soil a white kid glove: 
actually lengthens the life of the 
varnish. 


CHI-NAMEL 


Dept. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 


_ velopment. 


should be taken—as of all similar char- 
acteristics in different varieties of the 
same vegetable—to provide for succes- 
sion. It is utterly unnecessary, in other 
words, to have a surplus of beans for a 
fortnight or so and, at other times, a 
positive dearth of them. The same is 
true of peas. If the gardener, in city, 
town or country, has more peas at one 
time than he can consume and none at 
other times, the fault is his own. By 
judicious planting of early, mid-season 
and late varieties, he can extend the pea 
season over a period of not less than 
eight weeks. 

Many a gardener would be the richer 
in good crops if he deliberately discarded 
every seed he had saved himself. In- 
stances are not lacking to prove that seed 
of inferior varieties are carefully saved 
from season to season—sometimes even 
from generation to generation—while the 
hybridizers, in the meanwhile, have 
completely displaced the old variety 
with a new and improved sort, yielding a 
larger crop and a crop, also, of better 
quality. Improvements are going on 
steadily and it pays the gardener to keep 
himself informed of the new ‘“‘introduc- 
tions.” At the same time, new and de- 
sirable vegetables are annually making 
their way into the United States from 
foreign countries. By way of illustration, 
there is Pe-Tsai or “Chinese cabbage,” 
as it is called, a newcomer from China. 
The coarser leaves of this Chinese or cel- 
ery cabbage are excellent when boiled or 
served as slaw and the inner or more deli- 
cate leaves make an excellent salad when 
served, like lettuce, with the usual dress- 
ing. 

If the gardener depends upon sources 
other than his own for seedlings, let him 
be sure that the raiser who supplies him 
furnishes plants true to name. The man 


in quest of a certain variety of tomato, 
for example, has no guarantee that he is 
getting what he asks for except the assur- 
ance of the dealer. But, if he is, in this 
respect, dependent on another’s honesty, 
he can be sure, at least, that, regardless 
of variety, he is getting good plants. 
Avoid tall, spindling seedlings. Pur- 
chase only those that are short, stocky, 
vigorous in appearance, and of a deep, 
dark, healthy green in color. After the 
plants arrive, set them out without delay, 
shading them in the meanwhile from the 
sun and shielding them also from the 
wind. Plant them carefully, spreading 
out the roots, covering them partially 
with soil, filling up the hole then with 
water and, when this has soaked away, 
later completing the transplanting by 
filling up the remainder of the hole with 
dry soil. If the transplanting is done 
late in the afternoon—the best time of 
day for all such operations—shading 
from the next day’s sun may not be 
necessary. But the shading, even then, 
is advisable. 

Cultivation must be practiced from the 
first. Apparently some gardeners labor 
under the delusion that cultivation is 
solely for the purpose of keeping down 
the weeds. That, to be sure, is one of the 
purposes it serves, but, by no means, the 
only purpose. It serves, also, to aerate 
the soil and to render the plant food 
available. Never permit a hard crust to 
form on the surface. After each rain, 
make use of the hoe or cultivator and it 
will be observed that the ‘“‘dust mulch” 
thus formed will contribute materially, 
also, in conserving the moisture. It is 
well, too, to have on hand a supply of 
insecticides and fungicide. The best and 
easiest way to keep insects and disease 
at bay is to spray to prevent rather than 
to kill, or to cure. 


MAY DAYS AMONG THE FLOWERS 
6. Abe Tarkinpton Baker 6 


GG N | AY,” says an old proverb, 

“bends the gardener’s back.” 

And true the saying is, too, 
for May is the busiest month in the gar- 
dener’s calendar. But it is likewise the 
happiest—the back bends willingly, 
joyfully. Everyone in May would begin 
a garden. The year is in its youth and 
the call of the fresh fragrance of the soil 
is irresistible. But, before the spade is 
driven into the earth, the gardener 
should take counsel of the fact that a gar- 
den well begun is a garden half grown. 
Work crowds on the heels of work in May 
and everything seems to be calling for 
immediate attention. There is, accord- 
ingly, a temptation to slight some of the 


tasks. There lies danger. Do what is 
done thoroughly; be orderly and sys- 
tematic. 


Both annuals and perennials are to be 
planted this month—the latter first. The 
perennials are hardy plants, making 
most of their root growth before summer 
suns have heated the soil. Spring, to 
them, is a tonic; it encourages their de- 
Summer brings them to 
bloom. No time, therefore, should be 
lost in selecting the varieties that are to 
be planted and in getting them into their 
permanent quarters. But - selection 
should wait on judgment. It is easy to 
go wrong, especially at first, and nothing 
so surely makes for error and failure and 
discouragement as an attempt to plant 
too many varieties. Simplicity is the 
keynote of all good gardening and one 
plant well grown is worth a dozen that 
are dwarfed with invalidism. 

Wise gardening, particularly with the 
hardy herbaceous perennials, must be 
built on the firm foundation of wise se- 
lection. It pays, therefore, to scan the 
lists of perennials with care and discre- 
tion. Catalogues are persuasive and 
every perennial in the list appears to be 
“unsurpassed,”’ while no garden without 
it can be “complete.” <A great deal of 
the confusion can be avoided, however, 
if the beginner will set himself resolutely 
against the allurement and concentrate 
his efforts, for the first season or two, 
on getting into his beds and _ borders 
the strongest, sturdiest, most reliable 
representatives of the great perennial 
family. 

From every point of view—judged for 
hardiness, permanence, immunity from 


disease and insect enemies, and quality 
and quantity of flower and foliage—the 
best dozen perennials are: 


Anemone Hemerocallis 
Aquilegia Hollyhock 
Campanula Iris 
Chrysanthemum Papaver 
Delphinium Peony 
Funkia Phlox 


All of these, with the exception of the 
peony, which has a decided and persist- 
ent preference for September planting, 
do best when set out in the early days of 
May. 

Possibly, at first glance, the list might 
seem to lack variety. That impression, 
however, remains only until the beginner 
glances through the catalogue lists of the 
almost innumerable varieties recorded 
under the general heading of each. Of 
phloxes, for example, one catalogue lists 
nearly 350 varieties, affording a succes- 
sion of bloom from the middle of April 
until frost. Similarly, there are scores of 
varieties of irises and of peonies. In- 
deed, one could plant an extensive garden 
of these twelve flowers alone and make it 
especially notable for its charm and vari- 
ety. The colors would range from violet 
to red, through every intervening shade, 
and the heights—where variety is also 
important—would range from a few 
inches to the six feet of the tall and 
stately hollyhock. Such a garden, more- 
over, would never lack for bloom from 
the mid-April flower of the dwarf iris 
until the sturdy chrysanthemum fell in 
November before the first icy blast of 
approaching winter. 

Perennials are planted for many sea- 
sons—not for one only. It is necessary, 
therefore, to prepare the beds and bor- 
ders where they are to grow with care. 
Spade them to a depth of two feet and 
add thoroughly rotted stable manure in 
the proportion of one part of the fertil- 
izer to three parts of soil. Earth and 
manure should be well mixed and the 
compost should be turned and forked until 
it is completely pulverized. In beds pre- 
pared in this manner, hardy herbaceous 
plants will live and thrive and bloom 
undistrubed for years. 

Annuals are of two classes, hardy and 
tender. The former, needless to say, 
may be sown earliest. The first to go 

Continued on page 34 ; 


The one light 
you can safely take 
anywhere 


The safety of your home and 
family is tooimportant to take 
chances with. EVEREADY, 

the one safe light, is “cheaper 
than matches.’’ Youcan well 
afford its daily and nightly 
protection and convenience. 

It saves your time and effort 
in dozens of ways, and guards 
your steps through the dark. 
Select the style that suits you best, 
at your dealer’s, 75c and up. Look 
for the name TUNGSTEN when 


you buy new batteries. a 
on request. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company 


eh Light 
New York 


0. 2602--one 


Long Island City 


SAFETY LIGHTS 


With that long lived 
TUNGSTEN Battery 


Gem-Flour 


25% Bran ~ 


Here is a white flour mixed with bran 
flakes—for bread, gems, mufhns, pan- 
cakes, etc. 

The bran is tender. The foods it makes 
are dainties. But the flake form makes it 
most efficient as a natural laxative. 

It enables you to serve some bran food 
every meal. And that, as you know, is 
advisable. 

These foods are better with the bran 
than without it. And they aid good health, 
good spirits. One trial will convince you. 


t1jonn 


Flour 7122.4 


A fine patent flour mixed with 25 per 
cent special bran flakes. To be used in 
place of white flour or of Graham. 25c per 
large package. 

Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food—A _ soft 
wheat rolled into luscious flakes, 25 per 
cent bran. 15c per package. (1239) 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“IT hear you. T can hear, now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 


gree the MORLEY 


PHONE. rve a pair in 
my ears now, but they are invis- 
ible. I would not know I had 
them in myself, only that I hear 
all, right. S 
“The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 

glasses are to the eves. 
Invisible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
Jess. Anyone can ad- 
just it.""| Over one hun- . 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 775, Perry Blidg., Phila. 
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NEEDLEWORK: SPRINGIIME esiacee 


just right 


gh 


This department shows Woman’s World subscribers the very newest 
styles of needlework and enables them to purchase materials of good 
quality, with the designs stamped ready for working, at prices in many 
instances considerably lower than they can be obtained elsewhere. The 
transfer patterns are sold for Ten Cents each, except when otherwise noted. 


‘ é 


A MOST excellent quality of white Irish pop- 
lin is used for the Infants’ Kimono Jacket, 
No. 655. The little daisies are worked in a new 
stitch that is being used in some of the finest 
French needlework. It might be called a self- 
— padded stitch for it is made by taking two, three 
The daisies on or even four stitches one directly over the other 
No. 655. and each a trifle longer than the preceding one. 
Strand floss is used and the lower and smaller 

stitches act as layers of padding for the final stitch. The method 
of working is shown in the small illustration. Edge of the jacket 
has a rolled hem turned toward the outside and whipped with the 
blue floss. It may be fastened together down the front with 
ribbons. Price of the jacket stamped on white Irish poplin is 55 
cents. Cotton for working, 20 cents. Transfer pattern, 10 cents. 


If any of us deserves or re- 
quires a room warmed just 
right to sleep in, to play in 
and to live in, it is the little 
folks. The room must be 
No. 655—Infants’ Kimono of white Irish poplin, embroid- warm of course, but if old- 


ered with forget-me-nots and pale pink daisies. fashioned heating is used 
> 


what happens? The air is 
COLORED embroideries are proving burned, parched, dead air 


formidable rivals of the all white that 


has held first place for so long. Center- —the old heating devices 
piece No. 657 is a happy example of the 
colored work done in attractively sub- absorb the oxygen and pol- 


dued shades of the brilliant colors. The lute the atmosphere Don’t 


groups of asters have each two blue, one ' 
lavender and two crimson blossoms ] 
worked in the easy lazy-daisy stitch. take a chance, but correct y 


Needle and thread are brought un at the heat your home with 
end of the petal nearer the center of the 


orn RM Co a cs 
KARE By 
OT As g ath Tee ed 
we ke! 2. Ce td 
ME Seg gee 
ae ,2 Cok ste 


; 
bya oe 


‘ 


we Ox 


DI OR 
Ra rp haart ot 


Lazy-daisy 
asters and her- 


Teh flower. Then the needle is passed in again 
jiteh ais at almost the same spot and out again at 
site’ leaves. the other end, the thread passed around & 


under the point as in buttonholing. The 
needle goes down again to hold the end of loop down. The 


RADIATORS BOILERS 
price of the Centerpiece stamped on ecru pure linen is 


50 cents. Embroidery cottons, 25 cents. Lace for the edge IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Ra- 
will be furnished for 40 cents. Transfer patterns, 10 cents. Sincere wannithe ait alikerthroughoat 


every room in the way it should be 
without robbing it of its life-giving 
oxygen and filling it with poison. That 
is why greenhouses are invariably users 
of steam or hot water heating. So, 
too, practically every sanitorium, hos- 
pital, institution, etc., uses our outfits. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
furnish the only scientific and correct means 
of heating any building. Besides, you can 
warm your entire building with less fuel, and 
save heavily in 
labor, cleaning, 
absence of re- 
pairs, no re- 
kindling of fires 
no rusting, 
blackening, 
etc. 


No. 657—Center piece of ecru linen, size 22x22 inches, with crimson, 
blue and lavender asters, worked in lazy-datsy stitch, 


NECKWEAR is simpler, prettier and in greater variety this season than 

ever before. Collar No. 656 is as pretty and becoming a model as one may 
readily find. It is made of sheer fine but firm lawn that launders well. The 
little sprays of chrysanthemums are worked in satin stitch while oval eyelets do 
duty as buds. Leaves also are in satin stitch and the stems may be fine outline 
or the close overcasting that is so pretty it is well worth the little extra trouble. 
The buttonholed scallops are exceptionally pretty in design and should be padded 
with two or three rows of running stitches and the buttonholing kept quite nar- 
row. The collar may be worn with the back flat—sailor fashion, or rolled and 
wired to stand erect at the back of the neck. Price of the collar stamped on 
fine lawn is 25 cents. Embroidery cotton, 12 cents. Transfer pattern, 10 cents. 


Now is the best 
time to buy. 
Your inquiry is 
cordially wel- 
A No. 5-23-W IDEAL Boiler and come—puts 
editors: coiting the owace SOU Under no 
$200, were used to neat this obligation to 
cottage, Atthis pricethe goods buy. Ask for 
can be bought of any reputable, valuable book 


; competent Fitter. This did not 
No. 656—A charming collar of fine sheer facies cost of labor, pipe, (free), “Ideal 
lawn with embroidered chrysanthemums. valves, freight, etc., which  fyeating.” Act 


ee: : vary according to climatic and 
; other conditions. now. 
3) ae 
POON ge ae, - 
a es $150 Stationary Cleaner 
palit teadectatac Aiea 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
First genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market; is con- 
nected by iron suction pipe 
to all floors; and will last 
as long as your building. 


FASHION has given approval to embroidery on coats, suits and 

waists—even on hats; whenever there may be an appropriate 
spot there we may work a simple little figure with some brilliant but 
harmonizing thread toned down by a touch of black. Transfer pat- 
tern No. 658 offers a set of these motifs which includes two large 
figures and eight small ones. They were designed for use on the 
Woman’s World pattern jacket No. 7674, which is shown on another 
page, but may be used on any other coat or dress. The large figures 


are worked in satin stitch with heavy rope thread and outlined with AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


| Fowthe thetad fine line of black. The curved stems are long lines of the heavy 


re ippoehalad thread couched or held to the cloth by stitches of black taken Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
door across at short intervals. The colors should be chosen with regard Write Department 28 


ane 
| ecorenecnnsowenntne " 


| 


| 
i 


to the cloth. On black, for example, dull blue or green outlined 816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
and couched with golden yellow will look well. Brown or tan may 


No. 658—Embroidery motifs for the have dull blue or pink with black line. For baby’s outfit use a light blue or | oils cfs eff clfe clfa chs clfs cfs effec 
new spring suit. pink with heavy white thread. The price of the transfer pattern is 10 cents. 


; DRUG STO 


QUALITY — 
ORUG STORE 


To improve your skin and complexion— 


ask your Nyal Druggist 


To insure getting the Toilette Preparations best suited for your 
individual requirements, consult some one who can advise you 


intelligently. There is a Nyal Druggist near you—willing to give 
you the benefit of his experience and to recommend for your 
individual case the Nyal Toilette and Family Prescriptions that 
will give you the quickest and best results. 


Write for liberal trial packages, and free booklets 


We will mail without charge our Nyal Beauty Book—full of tested and 
proved Beauty Helps. Also our Nyal Adviser, giving a description of 
the popular priced Nyal Family Prescriptions. 

For roc in stamps or silver, you also have your choice of a liberal sized trial 
package of Nyal Face Cream—protects the natural tone of the skin—men find 
it delightfully soothing to the skin after the shave. Or a liberal sized trial pack- 
age of Nyal Massage Cream—brings to the face, neck and hands the glow of 
true health and youthful appearance: 

If you wish both trial packages, send two dimes or 2o¢c in stamps. 
money for these two valuable booklets. Write at once. 


192-202 Bellevue Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sis 


Send no 


You can tell your Nyal Drug Store by this sign 
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If you are attracted by an advertisement in this maga- 
zine and your store doesn’t keep the goods, write to the 
manufacturer direct and he will either send them or tell 


you where to get them. Say you saw the advertisement 
in Woman’s World. 
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slightest 
touch? Does 
it start easily and purr 
along smoothly or does it stick 
and rattle, halting whenleast expected? 
Oil all bearings generously with 


e 
3-in-One 
—the oil that cleans as well as lubricates. 3-in- 
One penetrates to every moving part and works 
out all foreign matter—caked grease—dirt and 
grit. Has sufficient viscosity to stay in the bear- 
ing. lubricating perfectly. Will not collect dust 
to soil even finest fabrics. Try on the wooden 
case to clean and polish—also on all metal parts to 
prevent rust and tarnish, 


The Fitting is in the Knitting 


BURSON] 


FASHIONED HOSE 


have the shape of foot, ankle and calf 3 in One isa highly refined, specially | 
knit-in without seams. This gives compounded oil—non-acid, non-gum- | 
comfort and a smooth, snug fit at all ming, non-evaporating, It is the Univ- 
times—there’s no room for wrinkles. ersal Oil for household use. 
Cotton, Tisle, Mercerized, Art Silk At all stores: in bottles, 10c, 25c, 50c. 
25c, 35c, 50c, 75c In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 


FREE—Send for generous sample and 
Dictionary of Uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 
42 AS. Broadway, New York 


Ask your dealer. Bootlet upon request 


Burson Knitting Co. 
65 Wall St. Rockford, Il 


Rufus King, Private 


Continued from page 8 


well-known senator, “The old man in the 
picture of Yankee Doodle. He might 
have posed for it!” 

Private Rufus King marched as on air. 
The look of exaltation on his fine, thin 
face, the scanty white locks flowing back 
under his old army hat, the faded eyes 
filled with the glory of the occasion— 
made their appeal to the crowd and they 
cheered the old man every step of the 
march. It was a sacrament to Uncle 
Rufus. As he saluted the flag at the 
President’s stand, he was the incarnation 
of an invincible, deathless past No 
wonder they cheered him. 


“T’ve had an awful good time, 
Jimmy,” said Uncle Rufus when the 
tumult and shouting had died away and 
they were preparing to return home, 
“but, I dunno, boy, how I’m ever goin’ 
to face ma after this kickin’ over the 
traces, the way I have.” He sighed. 

“You should worry!’’ laughed Mahan, 
“Lord love ye, old scout, I’m going to 
take charge of things when we get there.” 

“Wall, I dunno, Jimmy,” Uncle Rufus 
dubiously responded. “Ye don’t. know 
ma. I’d’bout as soon stand up to one of 
them big German guns as to hear her 
sputter and slam away.” 

“Now, never you mind,’ replied 
Mahan. ‘‘There’s going to be doings 
when we get home to ma. *Twan’t for 
nothing they called me ‘Go-to-it-Jim’ 
in the Philippines.” 

The big red car drew up before the 
humble King abode and Jimmy Mahan 
and Uncle Rufus alighted and went up 
the walk to the front door, where they 
were confronted by Mrs. King very 
flushed, irate and scornful. “Oh, so 
you’ve come back, have ye?’ she began. 

“That will do, ma’am,” said Jimmy 
Mahan mildly. ‘We haven’t come home 
to hear no such language.” 

. “We?” snapped Mrs. King. “We? 
Oh, I wonder. We? And what have you 
to say about it I should like to know?” 

Jimmy Mahan set down the wraps he 


“was carrying and, turning, stared at Mrs. 


King with his bold black eyes until she 
dropped her lids in confusion: ‘Just 
this,’’ he said in measured tones, “I’m 
Jim Mahan, the friend of your husband. 
I’m going to visit him a spell and look 
after him and see that no one—you 
understand—no one—abuses him. I took 
him away, a poor, broken-spirited, 
down-trodden old man. He’s come 
back—a soldier again, ma’am—a soldier 
of the Grand Army of the Republic! 
And as such, he’s going to be treated 
with the utmost respect by everybody. 
I presume this is your spare room. Put 
my bags in there, Fred,” addressing the 
chauffeur. “Now, Mrs. King, we’re hun- 
gry as wolves. Please hurry up supper— 
and have lots of it.” 

Mrs. King gasped. Never in her life 
had she been thus ordered about and 
bully-ragged. She opened her mouth for 
a hot retort, but as she met the domineer- 
ing, insolent gaze of ‘‘Go-to-it-Jim 
Mahan”’ she quavered and beat a hasty 
retreat to the kitchen. Mahan smiled 
grimly. ‘“‘They like it,’? he said to him- 
self, “there isn’t a woman living who 
doesn’t enjoy being bullied.” 


Corabelle was playing ragtime when 
Mahan reissued from his room. ‘‘Stop 
playing that;’ he asked. ‘‘Play ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner.’?’ 

“T can’t,” said Corabelle, abashed. 

“What?” he demanded. ‘Can’t play 
it? Don’t give me no such answer.” 

*T never learned it,”’ she faltered. 

**Never learned it? Not to play it for 
your old dad who risked his life for it?” 
exploded this dreadful visitor. “Get off 
the stool, Ill play it.” 

Corabelle obeyed. Mahan seated him- 
self and presently the noble anthem 
rolled through the plain little living 
room, a veritable paean of triumph and 
exaltation. It pierced even the paltry 
little soul of Corabelle. She was thrilled 
with the wonderful strains. She sud- 
denly realized her abominable selfishness 
and going over to her father, who sat en- 
tranced, listening to his country’s hymn, 
she put her arms about his neck and lay- 
ing her soft cheek against his wrinkled 
face, whispered: “It is pretty, pa, I 
will learn to play it for you.”’ 

“Thank you, honey,” the old man 


-such cooking in the world.” 


said gently, as he pressed his child close 
while the tears coursed down his cheek. 


Supper was over. If Mahan had 
bullied Mrs. King before, he now flat- 
tered her to the top of her bent. He 
praised everything—the ham and eggs, 
the flaky biscuit, the honey, the quince 
sauce, the delicious cake. ‘‘Gee!’’ he 
announced, “I didn’t know there was 
Before the 
meal was over, both Corabelle and her 
mother were half in love with this dash- 
ing, swaggering, arrogant guest. Uncle 
Rufus looked at him in amazement. How 
did he dare treat maso? ‘‘And she’s 
fell for it,” he thought, Gosh, it beats 
everything I ever heerd on.” 

Uncle Rufus sat in his easy chair be- 
fore the fire, his head lying back on a 
cushion, listening dreamily as in response 
to a request from mother and daughter, 
Jim Mahan played over the national 
anthem. “It was kind o’ good,” he 
thought, “‘to be home again after all.” 
Ife heard his wife in the kitchen—he 
heard the music drift farther away 
He felt very drowsy, very happy. 


Before him stretched a broad and shin- 
ing river. On the opposite bank were 
fields of emerald green on which a great 
host was encamped. He heard a bugle 
blare somewhere. It flung its shrill 
sweet, notes heavenward—taps! He 
was conscious he must cross the river. 

The first step in the stream was a dis- 
tinct surprise. He had dreaded the 
waves a little. But now his feet trod a 
crystal surface as light as down. As he 
went on crossing this resplendent stream, 
he saw smiling faces in a little group on 
the other side: ‘Why, there’s Jack 
Carrol who was~shot at~ Chancellors- 
ville!’ he thought. ‘‘And there’s Steve 
Gray who was killed at Gettysburg— 
and—and Bill Sefton, sabred at Cold 
Iarbor—and Sew Holmes—and Barney * 
O’ Reilley—why—there’s all the boys!” 
They were waving to him now he saw. 
And—why—why—who was this? 

Detaching from this waiting group, a 
tall, dashing, soldierly figure made its 
way down to the very water’s edge. 
Rufus King knew that fine, noble face, 
that kindly, paternal smile, those keen 
eyes. “It’s the colonel!” he ‘thought. 
“Colonel Dake—112th Volunteers.” 

The colonel stretched out his shadowy 
hand and drew him to the shore. ‘Pri- 
vate King,” he said, ‘“‘you are welcome! 
We have waited—a long time—for you.” 


~ 


They were crowding around him now, 
pressing his hands, slapping him on the 
shoulder. Their grasp and little affec- 
tionate blows were light as thistledown. 
“Why—why——” he faltered, “why, 
boys—I—I don’t understand. You— 
you are all dead sa 

“And so are you, Rufe,”’ smilingly 
replied Jack Carrol, he who was killed 
at Chancellersville. ; 

And then as a heavenly exultation 
possessed and thrilled his being, Rufus 
King cried aloud: ‘*No—no—I am 
alive—alive!”’ 

““And so are we!” his old comrades 
answered. And a great shout went up 
from all the vast hosts encamped on the 
green fields. ‘‘We.are not dead. We 
live—we live forever!” 


Mrs. King sat by the table, her work 
basket in her lap. Jimmy was painstak- 
ingly teaching Corabelle to pick out ‘‘Oh, 
say, can you see by the dawn’s early 
light?” 

She glanced over at her husband, 
asleep in his chair. She suddenly marked 
how white and tired he looked. More- 
over, with a pang she reflected, if he 
should die she would lose her pension! 

“Pa,” she purred sweetly, ‘““now you 
must tell me all about your trip to Wash- 
ington. Is’pose you see lots of your old 
comrades.” 

“What so proudly we hailed at the 
twilight’s last gleaming;” slowly tinkled 
from Corabelle’s fingers. 

“Pa,” reiterated Mrs. King, “‘wake up 
and hear Corabelle playin’ your piece.’ 

But Rufus King, private, did not 
reply. He was -walking the plains of 
peace with his immortal comrades. 


TRY THIS WAY TO DRESS 
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YOURHAIR § 


oy Jeanne La Place 


Mme. La Place will answer requests for individual advice which 
are accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope 


period of plainness and are sharing 

with other styles in the revival of 
intensely feminine ideas. Full skirts, 
quaint panniers and intricate draperies 
that reflect the modes of almost a cen- 
tury ago, are established fashions for the 
coming summer. Naturally coiffures 
have been elaborated to keep them from 
being incongruous and the same influ- 
ences have produced hats more trimmed 
than for many years. 

In nearly all of the new styles in hair 
dressing the hair is waved and a few 
short curls or small puffs are used. In 
many of them the front hair is combed 
back from the forehead and over the 
ears at the side, and the back hair placed 
in several coils across the 
head above the nape of 
the neck. This arrange- 
ment is appropriate for 
youthful faces and, 


‘Die eas have emerged from a 


where the 
shape of the 
forehead  de- 
mands softer 
outlines in the 
coiffure, -the 
front hair is 
brought down 
in a_ curve 
across the fore- 
ead... The 
three views in 
the picture 
given here por- 
tray this style 
and its variation very clearly. 
because of its neatness. 


It is hked 
Even with the 
hair combed back from forehead its well 
groomed look compensates the severity. 

Another favored coiffure is dressed 
with a similar arrangement of the hair 
across the forehead and a coil or puffs 


at the top of the crown. This lifts the 
lines of the hair at the sides, but not 
enough to entirely uncover the ears. 
For this arrangement the hair above the 
nape of the neck is waved. Three short 
curls spring from the coil at the crown. 


DF4R MADAM-—I am troubled witha 
reddening of the nose, especially after 
eating. Is there any advice you could give 
me toward correcting this trouble? 
; iNp Jee, dhe 


A red nose may be caused by poor cir- 
culation or indigestion. Be sure your 
collars, waistbands and shoes are not 
tight enough to restrict circulation. 
Take plenty of outdoor exercise, or ex- 
ercise in the house with the windows 
open. Indigestion, however, is probably 
the chief cause in your case. Begin 
treatment by drinking two quarts of 
water a day; three glasses of warm water 
before breakfast, and the rest throughout 
the day. Do not eat rich, highly sea- 
soned foods, but confine yourself to vege- 
tables, a little meat, bread and potato, 
and chew everything very thoroughly 
before you swallow it. 


“Buflin” would like to know of a good 
remedy for greasy hair. I shall be glad 
to forward a tonic on receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope, but in the meantime 
would recommend a scalp massage. 


THESE THREE PICTURES 
SHOW STYLES SUITABLE FOR 
THE YOUNG GIRL 


A charming coiffure for the matronly 
wearer is also shown in the picture. To 
dress it all the hair about the face and 
neck is parted off and loosely waved. 
The remainder is brought to the top of 
the crown and tied, the ends loosely 
twisted and coiled into a long soft puff. 
The front hair is arranged in the manner 
most becoming to the wearer across the 
forehead and the choice may lie between 
the small pompadour or a side or center 
part. The ends, if long, are coiled about 
the puff already made. If the hair is 
short the strands may be made into a 
single puff at each side of the puff already 
placed, or concealed under it. The back 


hair is combed up and pinned into the 
puffs or coil. 


The ends may be separated 
into three strands and 
eurled in short curls or 
they may be concealed 
by pinning them careful- 
ly under the coil or puffs 


at the crown. 
High  coif- 
fures are much 
morebecoming 
io the matron 
than less state- 
ly styles. For 
a very dressy 
effect the hair 
may be mar- 
celled and ex- 
tra height giv- 
en the puffs at 
the crown. 
For the lit- 
tle maid from seven years to twelve or so 
the “ Bobby’”’ styles are liked. If the child 
has long hair nothing is prettier than two 
loose braids bound about the head and 
tied with ribbons. As the hair bow fills 
so large a field in the vision of little 
wearers it is worn with both arrange- 
ments. Ribbons are woven in with the 
strands of hair near the end of the braids 
and tied in a bow, or the lock at the top 
of the head is held in place by buoyant 
bows of taffeta. In any case, the hair- 
dressing for the young girl is kept simple. 


With the hair loosened, place the tips 
of the fingers of both hands on the 
forehead where the hair begins, and then 
with a circular motion work gently up- 
ward toward the center of the head. At 
each turn of the fingers let them work 
lightly on the surface and then deeply, 
so that the scalp is made flexible. 

Then place the finger tips of each hand 
over an ear at the juncture of the hair 
with the skin. Let them work upward in 
the same rotary motion as before, first 
with light and then with deep strokes, 
until the finger tips meet again at the 
center of the head. 

Next begin at the back of the neck, 
working up to the center with the same 
motions, and the entire scalp will be 
thoroughly massaged. If you are using 
a tonic, it can be rubbed in at this time; 
or olive oil, pure vaseline, or cocoanut 
oil, anyone of which is wonderfully in- 
vigorating, may be substituted, if the 
scalp is noticeably dry or the hair dead 
and lifeless. Soon you will notice that 
the hair is full of electricity, the sign of 
really healthy hair. 
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‘Oats Never Told 
the Secret 


Of Their Spirit-Giving Powers 


The oat is the mystery food. 


We know its elements, of course. 


And how rich it 


is in brain and nerve constituents. 


We know its energy value. 


And the facts we know 


have made it the food of foods. 
But why are oats so animating? 
Why are bubbling spirits, vim and vivacity so indica- 


tive of oats? 
to their enlivenments? 


And why do men—like horses—respond 


Other good effects, proved by countless experiments, 


have never been explained. 


But a thousand years have proved that oats are for 


energetic people. 
should eat them. 


And that active folks of every age 


Quaker Oats 


The Upper Third in Oat Flakes 


Less than one-third of the oats as 
they come to us go into Quaker Oats. 
We use just the big, plump grains. 

Thus we get flakes which are large, 
white and luscious. Anda flavor that’s 
doubly delicious. 


Because of this quality, Quaker Oats 


is the favorite oat food. Not only here, 
but all the world over. Millions of oat 
lovers send over seas to get it. 


Get this you order 
oats. It costs no extra price. And 
: pares a dainty of this all-important 
ish. 


grade when 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


LMM 


Aluminum 


Cooker 


By Parcel Post 


This ideal 
order, of heavy pure aluminum. 
cereal capacity is 214 quarts. : 

Quaker Oats are cooked perfectly 
in it, without loss of flavor or aroma. 
That is why we supply it. Over 
700,000 homes are using our cookers 
now. 

Send us our trademark—the picture of 
the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five 
Quaker Oats packages. Send one dollar 


cooker is made to our 
Its 


with the trademarks and this ideal cooker 
will be sent by parcel post. 

If you are a lover of Quaker Oats we 
want you to have this cooker. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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of Firestone Values 


ABUNDANT harvests have always been yours with 


Firestone Tires—harvests of Mileage, Safety, Economy and 
Service—and now they give the extra crop of fine appearance. 


In this handsome tire with the Red Side Wall and Black Tread, 
Firestone builders anticipate your demand for good looks as well 


as for good works. 


FREE OFFER—A Firestone Waterproof Tube Bag free, if you will 
send us your dealer’s name, and the make of your tires. Ask also 
for book, “Care and Repair of Tires,” No. 65. 


Specify Firestones all ’round, and reap the harvest of good things 
in every kind of tire, tube and accessory service. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


**America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 


Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


PROVED TRUE. 


What I was told proved true. I am_ using 
LABLACHE and now my complexion is per- 
fect. They tell me LABLACHE will keep it 
so. It is invisible, pecu- 

liarly adherent and del- 

icately perfumed. I 

shall use no other. 


Kefuse Substitutes / 


They may be dan- 
f£erous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
& box of druggists or 
by mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Send 10c, 
for a sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


YPE WRI TERS ae 


Prices $15.00 np: SOLD or RENTED 
anywhere at 4 to '4 MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE, Free Trial. Installment 
. ayments if desired. Write for circular 85. 

“TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 Lake St., Chicago 


a Esa : 
use this nipple | 


It has three small feed holes lke the 
mother’s breast—instead of only one. ffi 
Three feed-holes give perfect, even 
flow, and keep baby’s mouth shapely 

and pretty. 


“ANTI-COLIC” Brand 


*Three-Hole Nipples” 


are used in maternity hospitals, 
Cut shows regular size [No. 
147]. Petite size [No. 247] is 
a trifle smaller. Insist on get- 
ting the ‘ANTI-COLIC" Brand Or 
for 10 cents in stamps we will 
mail two 


DAVOL RUBBER CO. 
Dept. W PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FREE FOR TESTING. 


mee of mated EVERBEARING STRAW- 
PLANTS FREE if you will re woes 
your success with them. Will 
i toads of big, red berries from June to Woe 
fvember. We have counted 480 berries 
-# blossoms and buds on a single plant. A 
.@q postal will bring the Janta. ae enough 
beg seed of the new REAL ERITA to 
plant a rod square e pon aie a pkt. of 
erennial ORIENTAL POPPY seed. Send 10c 
tor mailing expense or not, as you please. 
Write today and get acquainted w ith 
te shel abe NURSERY COMPANY, Box 718 , OSAGE, fhe 
: We will send one dozen genuine Progressive Everbeari: he 
Brewer Plants, enough for one bed, for 60 cents, postpai 


e like earthy wolves 
Fish Bite sy cimefPyou use 


’ Best fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you 
busy palling them out. Write today and get 
a box to help introduce it. Agents as. She 


J.F. GREGORY, Dept. 60. St.Louis, M 


What Hampden County Is Doing 


Continued from page 6 


improvement. The kitchen, as the scene 
of the most of the household work, is of 
course the first object of Miss Price’s 
suggestions. 

Proper arrangement of the kitchen, 
with respect to the placing and lighting 
of sink, range, cupboard, and table comes 
first. Some kitchens can be greatly im- 
proved by having a door to the dining or 
living room cut in a new place, and the 
existing door closed up. MRearrange- 
ment within the kitchen itself often 
makes working conditions — better. 
Height of working surfaces is a very im- 
portant element in kitchen work. There 
is a height for sink and table surfaces 
that is most comfortable for each wom- 
an, depending on her height, and length 
of arms. Endless hours of needless 
stooping that strain muscles and make 
backs and shoulders ache to no purpose 
can be avoided by this simple device of 
getting the working surfaces at the level 
that suits the woman who works at them. 


Miles of Needless Walking 


NE OF the commonest wastes in 
housework is the needless walking 
back and forth that is due to bad arrange- 
ment, poor planning of work, and the 
absence of mechanical aids, such as some- 
times may be constructed at home for 
the simplest outlay of money. Miss 
Price speaks of one household in which 
she found the housekeeper providing for 
about a dozen farm hands at meals. 
This woman served tea from the kitchen 
stove, walking from the stove to the table 
with a cup of tea in each hand, a distance 
of twenty feet—and back—six trips to 
serve the table with the single item of tea. 
This is an example of the great waste of 
time and strength by needless walking. 
To avoid this waste, one of Miss 
Price’s devices is the gathering of all the 
most used kitchen utensils in a group 


where they will be within easy reach, and - 


all together. Some women dislike the 
look of pots, pans and the like promi- 
nently placed in the kitchen; left to their 
own devices they might continue to stoop 
for these things to an inconvenient cubby 
under the sink, or keep them in a distant 
closet that necessitates wasteful walking. 
Miss Price’s device for such women is a 
set of shelves handily placed for the 
work of the kitchen, and screened from 
view when the utensils are not in action, 
by a spring-roller shade drawn in front. 
The tea-wagon, in humble materials, 
but with undiminished efficiency, has 
proved itself of great service in the or- 
dinary work of some kitchens. Dishes, 
after being washed and dried, can be 
transported to the cupboard in the din- 
ing room by means of a home-made tea- 
wagon, or set of shelves on wheels or 
castors, at the minimum expenditure of 
strength in carrying the weight of the 
dishes, and with avoidance of the usual 
wasteful walking back and forth between 
drainboard and dish shelves. In two 
homes these kitchen wagons have been 
quickly made of home materials, and 
have proved so successful as labor and 
strength savers that they are now con- 
sidered indispensable. One wagon was 
made with the wheels and frame of a 
baby-carriage as the foundation. The 
other is a simple contrivance of shelves 
mounted on ten cents’ worth of castors. 
To some housekeepers, to some men, 
this kitchen wagon may seem “‘trifling.”’ 
Its value lies in its stopping one of those 
long trains of small, successive wastes of 
time and effort that in the day’s aggre- 
gate mount to a heavy expenditure. 


Dishes, Sweeping, Ironing 


UCH work is done in the home that 
is not at all necessary—that is done 
as it is done merely because “it has al- 
ways been done that way.” Dish- 
wiping is one such thing that Miss Price 
tries to do away with. Dishes well 
washed, and copiously rinsed with hot 
water while standing more or less on 
edge, will dry quickly and clean. Dish- 
towels, hard to wash and iron, are in the 
main needless extravagances of effort, as 
is wiping of dishes. Hotels and battle- 
ships learned to wash dishes clean with- 
out wiping them, years ago. Miss Price 
wants the farmer’s wife to be as wise. 
Sweeping offers another field for waste 
of time and strength, and heedless house- 


hold customs have made full use of the 
opportunity. One device may well 
enough serve to show the method and 
spirit of Miss Price’s attack; this is the 
provision of separate sets of sweeping 
and dusting things for the upper and 
lower floors of the house; and the use of 
long-handled dustpans, which do away 
with stooping to sweep up the gathered 
dust. Tramping up and down stair with 
dustpan, brooms and brushes, is clearly 
avoidable by this inexpensive duplica- 
tion of sweeping tools. 

There is too much ironing, also, and 
what really needs to be done can usually 
be done more easily than by the tradi- 
tional methods. Miss Price sets herself 
to show the housekeeper that many 
things formerly ironed as a matter of 
course—sheets, for instance—smell just 
as clean, and are just as agreeable to the 


_touch when carefully folded flat and 


smooth without ironing. These big 
pieces are the dragons of ironing-day. 
Then, too, cotton underclothing and night 
clothing made of the crepe fabrics now so 
common and good, as well as cheap, 
avoid another large section of the tradi- 
tional ironing task. For such ironing as 
the housewife feels must be done, the 
gasoline iron has proved an efficient tool, 
taking the task out of the hot kitchen in 
warm weather, and reducing the labor. 

Other measures that are practicable 
often greatly improve the conditions of 
kitchen and other household work. Miss 
Price has found, as already noted, that 
the men of the farms are usually quite 
ready to buy household apparatus as 
soon as they realize that labor can be 
saved thereby. Often the necessary 
service is little more than telling the 
farmer or his wife that certain appliances _ 
can be bought; the resources of the 
market need to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the household, and purchasing 
often follows as a matter of course. 

Running water in the kitchen means a 
labor saving that is strangely not appre- 
ciated in many rural homes. It has been 
provided in some houses where before 
Miss Price’s coming it had hardly been 
thought of as practicable. This is one of 
the many items in rural households—as 
indeed in many other places—where mere 
inertia carries the housework along in 
labor-wasting ways. Conviction that 
these awkward conditions can be easily 
changed, is the first, and by all 
odds the longest step toward radical 
improvement. 

Idle gas-engines, used only a small part 
of the week for certain farm or dairy 
work, are objects on which Miss Price 
bends an inventing eye. In some cases 
such engines, otherwise idle four days in 
the week, have been made to supply the 
house with water, and to run washing 
machines. A mangle can be run by the 
same power. 


Right Food for Children 


66W HAT would you do for the boy 
who eats all his lunch at recess 
and has nothing left for noon?” 

“Ts it all right to let my children go to 
school without breakfast?” 

“I am afraid to feed my children the 
milk we buy; is there anything that will 
take its place?” 

“My four-year-old boy will not drink 
milk; what shall I do about it?” 

These sample questions that mothers 
have presented to Miss Price suggest the 
wide need of skilled advice in regard to 
diet for children, and it might be added, 
for adults almost as much. 

Supreme importance attaches to right 
feeding of children, however, because 


‘their health and development depends 


very largely on the sufficiency of their 
growth and nourishment in their early 
years. Miss Price explains, what a few 
mothers know (and just as many moth- 
ers among the farms as anywhere else), 
that ample provision of the mineral ele- 
ments of the body, and of fruit acids are 
the first needs of the growing child. It 
is a commonplace fact of human growth 
that the young child needs about three 
times as much nourishment in propor- 
tion to its weight as an adult needs. 
This universal fact brings us logically to 
Miss Price’s answer to the first question 
quoted. She said to that mother: 
**Give your boy a bigger luncheon, and 
Concluded on paae 34 
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LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7692—7688—The right front LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7679—This is an attractive LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7690—This is a distinctive 
of this dress ‘shows striped silk fold with baby ruffles at design with a simplicity which appeals. Silk forms the model showing the new shoulder cape with double collar 
front and back. The waist is in sizes 36 to 42 inches and _ pretty revers and the trimming bands lend distinction. in Quaker style. Buttons outline the vest. The one- 
requires 14 yards of 36-inch material; 7% yard 40-inch ‘The skirt is the one-piece gathered model in the fashion- piece gathered skirt has a large tuck at knee depth. 
material for collar and shield; 34 yard trimming. The able fulness. The pattern is in sizes 34 to 40 inches Pattern in sizes 36 to 40 inches bust measure. Medium 
skirt, in 22 to 30 inches waist measure, requires 374 bust measure. Medium size requires % yard 40-inch size requires 6 12 yards 36-inch material; 1 14 yards con- 
yards 36-inch material for 24-inch waist. Price, 10 cents. | material with 15 yards silk trimming. Price, 10 cents. _trasting goods; % yard for lining body. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Ill. 


PRETLY AND PRACTICAL STYLES 


g Womens World Patterns, 8 2 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7677—Popular, 
practical and pretty in its make-up, this 
waist has soft gathers at the shoulder fronts 
and revers with embroidery embellishment. 
The sleeves, extending to the neck edge, 
showing a novel style collar finished with 
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and separate, continue to fasten up 
the front with easy reversible col- 
lars. This foundation may be elaborated on 
at pleasure. Frills and flounces are used, as- 
well as box-plaits and buttons for trimming. 


YY i ‘ | Wiser: both in one-piece costumes 


Will quickly remove them 
in most cases when all else 
fails. The Soap to cleanse 
and purify the clogged, irri- 
tated pores, the Ointment 
to soothe and heal. Noth- 
ing purer, sweeter or more 
speedily effective at any 
price than these fragrant, 
super-creamy emollients. 


Trial Free by Return Mail 


For free sample each with 32-p. Skin Book 
by return mail, address post-card, ‘‘Cuticura, 
Dept. 40, Boston.”’’ Sold throughout the world. 


bought anywhere 
r for 25c a box and it's 
guaranteed to prove just 
as Satisfactory as any 50c or 
$1.00 powder you have ever used. 
Try it— use half a box. If you're 
not delighted with it, return the 
balance to your dealer and get your 
money back. 
Sample box mailed on request. 


ote THE FREEMAN 
5 PERFUME CO 

: Dept. 87 

® Cincinnati 


25c¢c 
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Splendid bargains stand- 
ard makes—Steinway, Knabe, 
Emerson, Kimball and others 
— #45 to $105. Also second- 
hand player-pianos $195 to 
$325. No money down. 30 
days’ free trial. Lowest pay- 
ments. 50 free musie les- 
sons with every piano. 


Big Piano Book Free 


containing beautiful illustrations of new Starck 
Pianos and a vast amount of piano information. 
Write today for latest bargain list. 

P. A. STARCK PIANO CO. 135 Starck Bld 


Sleeves tend to grow wider, with the fulness 


edging, boast a downward flare ruffle. 


med with plaited rufile. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7641—This dress is an example of a 
smart school frock, with not an inch of adornment outside the 
contrasting goods, forming the collar, belt and sleeve cuffs. 
The closing is in front as the solitary button suggests. A 
shoulder tuck in each front fittingly shapes the garment. The 
skirt portion arranges itself in panel effect by use of plaits at 
each side. ' 

The dress pattern, No. 7641, is cut in sizes from 6 to 12 years, 
To make in 8-year size, it will require 3 yards of material 36 
inches in width and % yard of contrasting. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’.DRESS. Nos. 7655-7669—This waist has shoul- 
der fronts gathered; dainty collar and cuffs reveal button 
trimming. The skirt has the sensible smart lines of a garment 
for practical wear, and blends the beauty of better service 
with style by the outside belt having side tab extensions. 
button trimmed, and strikingly novel. It has three gores 
to give a generous sweep to the fulness. 

The waist pattern, No. 7655, is cut tn sizes 36 to 44 inches 
bust measure. To reproduce it will require 2 yards of 36-inch 
material, and 5% yard of contrasting goods in size 36. 

The skirt pattern, No. 7669, is cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches 
waist measure. 37% yards will make it in size 24, using material 
36 inches wide. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7685—Just as plain as any tailored 
shirtwaist, this is a design for substantial materials. The 
blouse has a neat yoke and as neat a collar for an overlay, of 
contrasting goods. The four-gored skirt has a pocket at either 
side. Three buttons and a tie give the finishing touches. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


coming either at the elbow or lower. 
as a rule, are deep and these may be trim- 
Skirts are trimmed 
with stitching, often in contrasting colors. 


Cuffs, The waist, No. 7677, is cut in sizes from 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. For making in 
size 36, 2% yards of material 36 inches in 


width will be required. Price, 10 cents. 


7681 


The dress pattern, No. 7685, is cul in sizes from 36 to 44 inches 
bust measure. You will need but 5 yards to make the dress in 
size 36, using material 36 inches wide; and only % yard of 27- 
inch contrasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7662—This novel little dress is made 
with a plaited or a gathered skirt. The waist part has shoulder 
plaits. Flouncing may be used if gathered skirt is preferred. 

The dress pattern, No. 7662, is cut in sizes 8 to 14 years. For 
10-year size, 35% yards of 36-inch goods, with %% yard of con- 
trasting goods to trim will be sufficient. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED DRESS. No. 7659—This dress 
for younger girls is made to slip on over the head, with a flat 
box-plait in each half of the center back and front. Contrast- 


_ ing goods is used to trim the collar, belt, cuffs and front facing. 


The dress pattern, No. 7659, is cut in sizes from 6 to 12 years. 
In 8-year size, the pattern may be developed with just 2% yards 
of 36-inch material and 1 \% yards of contrasting. Price, 10 cents. 


MISSES’ AND SMALL WOMEN’S DRESS. No. 7681— 
This model depends upon the original features of its designing 
for prestige. The overblouse shows a side belt which serves 
and decorates it gracefully holding the gathered portion at 
waistline. The unique collar has its importance for giving 
charm and the one-piece gathered skirt attached to a guimpe, 
is made smarter with a gathered strip heading the hem. 

The dress pattern, No. 7681, is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 
years. For making, age 16 requires 3 yards of 45-inch material 
for the dress and 1 % yards of 36-inch for guimpe. Price, 10 cents. 


Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 


Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Iil. 
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ADIES’ DRESS. No. 7654—In its full 
'B effect this dress attracts as one fault- 
lessly plain but appropriate for special 
occasions. The blouse is finished with a col- 


lar embroidered to harmonize with the belt. 


lining. 

The dress pattern, No. 7654, is cut in sizes 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 bust 
will require 47% yards of material 44 inches in 
width, 3% yard of 18-inch for collar, 5 yard 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7687—Novel in 
its scheme for distinction, this waist has the 
vest and collar in one, giving unusual oppor- 
tunity for combining materials in the man- 
ner of fashion. In surplice style, the vest 
closes the blouse which has abundant ful- 
ness. 

The waist pattern, No. 7687, is cut in sizes 
from 36 to 42 inches bust measure. For mak- 
ing, size 36 will require 11% yards of light 
material and Y% yard of dark material 36- 


The four-gored skirt is attached to the body 
, 

of 36-inch lining. 
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as the one shown in this pattern will prove most practical for 
the young boy. If the skirt is lengthened a trifle it may be 
utilized as a play dress for a little girl. 

The suit pattern, No. 7640, is in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 
4 will require 2 yards of material 44 inches in width. 10 cents. 

MISSES’ AND SMALL WOMEN’S DRESS. No. 7637— 
New, graceful and youthful in design, this dress has a three- 
gored skirt. One-inch banding is used to advantage in finish- 
ing round neck and outlining the irregular opening in front. 

The dress pattern, No. 7637, is cut in sizes from 14 to 20 years. 
To make in size 16, using material 36 inches in width, will require 
5 yards, with 31% yards of banding to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7686—The dress is dainty and smart, 
the result of employing a separate guimpe that buttons at the 
back, and which is given vest effect by the surplice closing. 
The skirt has seven backward turning plaits in each half. 

The dress pattern, No. 7686, is in sizes 6 to 12 years. Age 8 re- 
quires 1 4 yards of 36-inch material for guimpe, and 23% yards 
of material 36 inches in width for dress. Price, 10 cents. 


4 
4 
BOYS’ RUSSIAN BLOUSE SUIT. No. 7640—Such a suit 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7676—This fluffy summer dress may 
be made up in bordered material. Three rows of shirring give 
picturesque effect to the blouse that is gathered at its upper 
edge to a yoke. It is separate from the skirt which forms an 
artistic foundation for the flounce part of blouse. 

The pattern, No. 7676, is in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Age 8 
requires 41% yards of material 36 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 
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To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 
ane Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, IIl. 


inches in width. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7667—In stylish simplicity yet ex- 
pressing individuality, this dress will be popular. Two plaits 
at shoulder edge of the fronts terminate into fulness below the 
bust. The three-gored skirt has stylish pockets either side. 

The dress pattern, No. 7667, is cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches 
bust measure. For making, size 36 will require 434 yards of 
36-inch material, 4% yard of 27-inch for collar. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. Nos. 7660—7661—This waist is one 
that will combine with a skirt for practical or sport wear. A 
very pretty collar sets off the neck which is low. The skirt is 
in three gores, with inserted side sections. 

The waist pattern, No. 7660, is cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 2 yards of 44-inch material. 

The skirt pattern, No. 7661, is cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches 
waist measure. For making, waist measure 24 requires 27% yards 
of material 44 inches wide. Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
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Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 
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THE ORIGINAL 


OU cannot get along wthout 
milk. It is one of the neces- 
sities of life. And because it 
is so important a part of your 
daily life you should make sure 
that you have the purest, the rich- 
est, the safest and most nourish- 
ing milk that it is possible to buy. 

As a baby food ‘‘Eagle Brand’’ has 
held the confidence of thousands of 
careful mothers for over half a cen- 
tury It has raised three generations 
of healthy, sturdy youngsters. 

Asa delicious, rich milk for cook- 
ing ‘‘Eagle Brand” is being enthusias- 
tically used in countless homes the 
country over. It gives arare delicacy 
of flavor to everything in which it is 
used. Always keep a can or two of 
“Eagle Brand” in the house ready for 
use at any time of the day or night. 
You are never without milk when you 
have on hand a supply of ‘Eagle 
Brand.” 

Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is made of pure, clean, 
cows’ milk—produced under our own 
supervision—with the simple addition 
of pure cane sugar. The utmost care 
and sanitary measures are taken in 
every stage of its production. 

The name 


BORDEN'’S 
means all that is pure and rich in 
milk—condensed, bottled, evaporated 
and malted. Always ask for milk that 
bears the name Borden’s. 


Send coupon today for our 
helpful booklets. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
“‘ Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 


108 Hudson St., N. Y. W. W.-5-16. 
Please send me the booklets checked: __ 

“The Important Business of 
Being a Mother.” which tells 
me how to keep my baby well. 
“Baby’s Biography” to record 

the events of his babyhood.. 
“Borden’s Recipes,” which tell 

how to improve my cooking. 
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The Corn Aches 

You apply a little 

Blue-jay plaster. 
The ache ends in- 
stantly, and it never 
will return. 

You can provethat 
inone minute. A million women 
prove it every month. A corn 

| will never pain again after Blue- 
jay once goes on it. 


No Corn Pain 


On Monday you 
won't know you 
have acorn. It is 
gently disappearing. 

You know that 
corn is done for. You 

know it won’t come back. You 
may also know that soreness will 
not follow. For Blue-jay is as 
gentle as efficient. 


The Corn is Gone 
In 48 hours Blue-jay ends 91 
corns in 100. The other 9 per 


cent are tough corns which need | 


another application. 

Such has been the history of 70 mil- 
lion corns, since Blue-jay was invented. 
And any use? will assure you that such 
results are ceitain. 

Prove that fact tonight. 

BAUER © BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


15c and 25c at Druggists 


Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful ! 


This is the grandest Washer the SA U- 
world has ever known, So easyto {f 
runthatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes § 

finishes a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 


30 Days’ 7} 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. ; 
If youare responsible, 
youcantry it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wondersit performs, é 
Thousands being used. ill! 
Every user delighted. iy 
They write us bush- ## 
els of letters telling §@% \\ 
how it saves work il ; 
and worry. _Soldon littlepayments. Writefor 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 W sher Co., 
1763 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


Makes the Complexion Beautiful 


OFT AND VELVETY. Money 
back if nol entirely pleased. 


Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return ot 
discolorations. A million delighted users prove 
its value. Popular tints: Fiesh, Pink, Brunette, 
White. 50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept.W. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S. A. 


DESIGNED FOR HOUSE WEAR 
os Woman's World Patterns~J%en Gentr Gachy fa) 


HILDREN’S APRON DRESS. LADIES’ HOUSE-DRESS AND 
€ No. 7671—A neat little apron CAP. No. 7636—This serviceable dress 

dress is shown in this design, with has a three-gored skirt. The cap fits 
tie strings at the back. Pattern is cut’ close with turn-back in front. Pattern is 
in sizes 4 to 10 years. Medium size will in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
require 214 yards of 36-inch material, Medium sizes requires 7 yards of material 
with 21% yards edging. Price, 10 cents. 27 inches in width. Price, 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ NEGLIGEE. No. 7652— back with buttons. Percale, gingham 
For early morning wear this is acomfort- and calico are suitable materials for this 
able and attractive garment with a four- apron. The pattern is cut in sizes 36 to 
gored skirt. The kimono sleeve and col- 44 inches bust measure. Medium size 
lar, front and waist-edging are effectively requires 334 yards of 36-inch material; 
finished with bias banding. Pattern isin 45g yards banding. Price, 10 cents. 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 4% yards of 
material 36 inches in width with 534 
yards banding to trim. Price, 10 cents. 
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Woman's World Magazine Co., Inc. 
107-111 Cuinton S* Curcaco, IL. 


CHILDREN’S ROMPERS. No. 7645 
—This neat little suit has a front yoke 
and belt at back with elastic at the knee. 
Pattern is in sizes 2 to 6 years. Medium 
size will require 1% yards of material 
36 inches in width. Price, 10 cents. 


lendlose- jae for Patterns 


LADIES’ APRON. No. 7675—The 
gathered-in waist of this natty apron 
gives necessary fulness for hard wear. 
Banding finishes the neck and sides and 
trims the pocket at either side of the 
three-gored skirt. The closing is at the 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address, 
enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Il. 
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3 YEARS TO PAY 


For the Sweet Toned 


MEISTER PIANO 
30 Days Free Trial 


We Pay the Freight 


You are not asked to deposit, or pay or 
advance a cent in any way until you write 
us and say that the MEISTER is entirely 
satisfactory and you wish to keep it. 
these are the terms of sale: 


$1 a Week or $5 a Month 


No Interest on Payments 


No cash payments down. No extras of 
any kind. Piano stool and scarf free. 
Soild direct from the maker to you and 
we guarantee you a saving of $100. 


Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog 
which shows eight styles of Meister Pianos. Our 
resources exceed $4,000.000. 


Rothschild & Company, Dept. P-84, Chicago, 


FOR COLDS IN 
THE HEAD 


throat, or chest, apply 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. e 


Gapsicum 


Petroleum Jelly 


Sold in tin tubes at drug and 
department stores everywhere. 


Write for free illustrated 
“Vaseline”? Booklet and Poster 


eC 

CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 

43 State Street 


New York 


Ty” Nell 
FREE, KEee,YOuR, MONEY set sot you wan 


reas spending < cent | est ee 
where, any boy or girl, by telling 
P REMIUM epee about Vigawts oe, an 

Save money, make money and ge 
CATALOG almost anything! 


Get what you want without money, as thousands are doing. 
We have wonderful things for all—yours without a penny 
to pay! Just ask for our Premium Catalog No. 20.Write to 


Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 


Baby Outfit Given 


To every mother or prospective mother who 
sends 10 cents for EVERY MOTHER'S BABY 
BOOK, containing 64 pages of most valuable 
information, I will send, without charge, by 
return prepaid parcel post, in plain wrap- 
per, my Complete Baby Pattern Outfit—Cap, 
Coat, Dress, Negligee, Kimono, Petticoat, 
Sacque — with full directions for making, 
samples of materials, quantity required, etc. 


ADDRESS 
MRS. ROSENA HILL, 70 - 35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


d feline Heller 


NewYork, NY. f 


Mellin’s Food Girl 
The 


7 Mellin’s Food 
Method of 
Milk 
Modification 


has brought comfort to 
thousands of homes. 


Weite today fora trial-size 
bottle of Mellins Food 


for your baby. 


Mellins Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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YOUR GUARANTEE 


of fair dealing when you trade with 
any WOMAN’S WORLD advertiser 


WE absolutely guarantee the advertisements in 
Woman’s Wonrtp and recommend every adver- 
tiser to you. If we should ever make a mistake 
and recommend an advertiser who does not treat 
you honestly and well, you can bave 


your money back from us 


if you are a subscriber for and mentioned 
Woman’s Wor_p when you wrote for or bought 
the goods. 

Any claim on this guarantee must be made to 
us within 60 days from the time the advertise- 
ment was published in Woman’s WoRLD. 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots. 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as the prescription othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
homely spots. : 

Simply get an ounce of othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom 
that more than one ounce is needed to i pee ng 

the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. 


Exercise and Fresh Air 
for the Baby 


Continued from page 13 


For a simple outfit the following will 
be adequate: 

Three soft, white wool, or cotton and 
wool, shirts. The latter are more desira- 
ble, for they are not as liable to shrink. 
These may be obtained in several weights, 
but usually the medium weight is best. 
The smallest size seldom is desirable as it 
is outgrown too soon and should baby 
prove especially large it may be too small 
at first. 

Three abdominal bands made of soft, 
white flannel about eight inches wide and 
eighteen inches long will be needed. A 
half a yard of flannel cut in three strips 
lengthwise will make these bands. They 
should not be hemmed, but the edges 
may be notched. If they are hemmed 
they are liable to make a crease in the 
baby’s skin when pinned tightly. 

Three white flannel skirts should be 
provided. These take the place of the 
pinning blanket and should be made ona 
band that is about four inches wide. 
Better even than these are the knit 
““Gertrudes”’ that fasten on the shoulder. 
No other petticoat is necessary although 
some mothers prefer to have a white 
cotton skirt which may be trimmed with 
lace or embroidery. The habit of loading 
the baby with unnecessary clothing has 
passed out of fashion and the more sim- 
ple and less cumbersome the outfit the 
better. 

Six white cotton slips or dresses should 
be provided. These seem more appro- 
priate for a baby if made simply. The 
neck. and sleeves may be finished with 
some dainty edging, but elaborate trim- 
mings are out of place. The dresses 
should be provided with buttons and 
buttonholes, or tapes, as pins are liable 
to become unfastened. The dresses 
should be made large enough to allow for 
a large baby. 

Three kimonos made of white outing 
flannel are very useful. As they fasten 
in front, they are convenient to be worn 
the first few days of a baby’s life. After 
that, they may be used for night dresses. 
Those who prefer nightgowns of a stand- 
ard pattern should provide three. 

About two dozen diapers should be 
provided. One cannot have too many of 
these. They may be made of bird’s-eye 
linen, canton flannel or any other ab- 
sorbent material that is not too heavy. 
A rubber diaper is useful to be worn when 
the baby is out for a ride or on special 
occasions, but it should not be worn 
long at a time. . 

Besides these, there should be provided 
two small blankets or shawls in which to 
wrap the baby. One is not sufficient as 
it is liable to become soiled and must be 
changed. The two blankets should be 
of the same weight. The baby also will 
need a bonnet and coat or cape for out- 
of-door wear. Shoes and stockings are 
not necessary and not desirable until the 
baby is old enough to kick the clothing 
off. 

A card each of small, medium and 
large safety pins will be needed unless 
one makes use of the pinless garments 
which give excellent satisfaction. Five 
cents’ worth of boric acid crystals for 
making a wash for the baby’s eyes and 
mouth, four ounces of olive oil for the 
baby’s baths and a box of good talcum 
powder should be in readiness. It is well 
to have the outfit practically complete at 
least two months before the time. 


Next month Dr. Lowry will have 
an article about *‘The Baby 
in Summer” 


Comrade’s Council 
Continued from page 13 


served upon the plates and gives you 
yours first. But you should not begin 
eating till the young man’s plate is set 
before him. He will wait for you to 
pick up your fork before he lifts his. 
Most certainly you must talk to each 
other as you eat; otherwise the meal is 
not a pleasant social ceremony. 

Until you are engaged to the young 
man you should not write him anything 
that the whole world might not see. I 
should not think you would be happy in 
the friendship of a man whom you could 
believe would be capable of showing your 
letters to other people. 
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For Baby s Sake 


ROM the time he opens his eyes on this new 
world he is the center of your home and 
heart. It is difficult to find anything, Zood 

enough for him. But here, in this new Baby Book, we have 
rare surprises in store—it is so full of fascinating things 
for Baby—things of every kind for every season. 

For you who appreciate best quality at minimum price this 
book was planned. Spend as much or little as your purse 
allows, you are certain of style, new ideas and perfect taste, 


Your Baby Book 


YOUR copy is ready for distribution. Besides Baby’s wardrobe and 
accessories, there are pages of helpful suggestions by leading, author- 
ities on Baby’s care, dressing, and mana?,ement. 

Ready-made outfits boxed to ship by fast express or parcel post the 
day your order comes. You know our motto,‘“You are always right.” 
Remember, your taste is always the final judge. Satisfaction Suaran- 


teed or your money refunded. 


New York Chicago 


Kansas City Ft.Worth Portland, Ore. 


Write House Most Convenient 


rai 
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for the family, or for yourself? 
look over the advertisements in this number, and, having 
found the things you need, write for catalogs, booklets or in- 
formation, taking care always to mention Woman’s World. 


What articles do you want to buy this month for the house, 
Before deciding where to go, 
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Millions Look 


It stamps a shirt that’s made 
without buttons—an adjustable shirt 
that slips on and off like a coat. 


Two-fold over the chest and stomach— 
to ward off coughs and colds. 

Invented 22 years ago. 
than 20,000,000 ch‘ldren. 
million new users yearly. , 

Think how effective a shirt must be 
to convert so many mothers from the 
old style shirt. 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct 
where dealers can’t supply. 


Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, INC. 
8 N. Market Street, Chicago (153) 


Worn by more 
Now gains a 


—on a 
baby's 


shirt 


for That 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made 
in cotton, wool and silk. Also in merino 
(half wool). Also in silk and wool. 
Prices from 25 cents up 


We also make union suits on the 
Rubens pattern (with only two buttons) 
for children from 2 to 10 years old 


Prices 75 cents and up. 


\.. Trademark 
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No Trouble 


No Buttons 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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Here’s a tempting relish 
with the ¢rue tomato taste— 


LUE JABEL 
| D KETCHUP 


Adds zest to all it touches 


Putit on cold meat. Let it “appe- 
tize’’ your favorite dish of beans, 
spaghetti, fish, soups or oysters. 

Blue Label Ketchup is made from 
plump, juicy, vine-ripened tomatoes 
—cooked lightly in order to retain 
the natural flavor and seasoned with 
pure spices only, That’s all. But 
it makes one of the most delicious 
relishes you ever tasted. And it keeps 
after it is opened, 

Contains only those ingredients 


it Recognized and Endorsed 
i by the U.S. Government. 
i 
{ 

| 


Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies 
preserves, meats, canned fruits and 
vegetables are equally as high quality 
aud satisfying as Blue Label Ketchup. 


mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. 


|| Curtice Brothers Co. 


i 
Write for booklet, ‘‘Original Menus.’* A postal j 
i Rochester, N. Y. 


Miracle 


—just the 

depend- 

able safe- 

guarding of 

the teeth of four generations 
of healthy Americans. That’s 
the history of 


Delyon’s 


PERFECT 


To oth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Use either of these preparations 
three times a day as does the girl 
in the picture. (Name onrequest.) 
Send 2c stamp today for a generous trial 


package of either Dr. Lyon’s Perfect 
Tooth Powder or Dental Cream. 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc., 
527 West 27th St., New York City 


NAAN 
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Across the Canyon 


Continued from page 5 


to the D cabin, making everything secure. 

‘“Well,”’ she said aloud, “‘the young 
folks have had plenty of time to get to 
the Donovan house.’ Then, as a heay- 
ier splash smote the pane, “It almost 
seems like Providence.” 

Thereafter she stood in the somewhat 
inadequate shelter of the front porch, 
watching the storm sweep down the can- 
yon and spread out over the valley 
beyond. It was a sight worth watching. 
Finally, as it began to die away, she 
pulled her rocker to the partly open door 
and took up her sewing again, glancing 
out from time to time to see how the 
weather went. One of these swift glances 
showed her two figures rounding the turn 
in the road below and coming up toward 
the cabin. At first she thought it was 
Kate and Jack. Then she saw that both 
slicker-clad figures were those of men. 
One ran ahead, vaulted the gate and 
mounted the steps at a bound. 

““Where’s Kate?’ demanded Jack 
Donovan, trying to push past into the 
house. 

‘““Where’s Kate!’? Aunt Beck got to 
her feet with a gasp. ‘“‘Why, Jack! I 
haven’t seen her since she left with you.” 

He halted a moment, staring in in- 
credulous dismay, stammering: 

“‘Ts—why, isn’t she really here?’’ 

The other man had arrived at the 
porch-steps now. 

‘Father, she isn’t here!” 
pealed to him. 

Donovan lifted his rain-soaked cap 
and greeted Aunt Beck gravely. “That’s 
bad,’ he said. ‘She left our place just 
before the storm broke.” 

“Come in—both of you.” Aunt 
Beck turned, and they followed into the 
room, Jack glancing around eagerly. 


Jack ap- 


Aunt 
Beck?”’ he cried. 
“Of course not Sit down,’’ and she 
stirred the fire. 
“Sit down!’ echoed Jack. ‘You 


Come on, father 
Kate might 


didn’t see Lost Creek. 
—we’ve got to go back. 
drown in that torrent.” 
She caught his arm. 
“Kate knows the canyon and the 
creek like the inside of her pocket. You 
can always cross on the stones up yonder 
by the cave. I wonder she isn’t here by 
now. Say, tell me,’ she drew back sud- 


denly, ‘““what happened over there at 
your place? What made her leave, 
alone—in the storm? Tell me. I ought 


to know before she gets in here.”’ 
Jack stayed unwillingly, still grasping 
the doorknob, an agony of doubt in his 


face. 
“Why, I talked to her a minute,”’ the 
elder Donovan said deprecatingly. “‘I had 


no intention of hurting her feelings, but—” 

““Come on, dad,” Jack could restrain 
himself no longer. ‘‘We don’t know 
what may happen to her, while we dally.” 

“Wait! Aunt Beck took the door- 
knob out of his hand, and shut the door 
decidedly. She threw her head back and 
sighted through the little high window 
beside the chimney, whispering, ‘“‘ There’s 
Kate, now. She crossed above—just as 
I knew she would,’ pushing the younger 
man back, as he surged toward the door. 

“A moment,’ put in the elder Dono- 
van. ‘She said she had a message for 
me from her father,’’ he looked about on 
them. ‘‘None of you know what that 
means to me, nor what I felt when the 
little vixen—Billy’s own daughter— 
looked at me with Billy’s own eyes and 
said I should never hear it.” 


“Well, here comes your chance,” said 
Aunt Beck sharply. “I know Kate. 
With her, it’s a grand rage, a big crying 
spell—and then she’s like a baby. She’s 
all sweetness—she’ll do anything you 
ask. ‘- 

“T’ll meet her- > began Jack. 

*““No—let me. You get in here— 
quick!’ She hustled both men into the 
adjoining chamber none too soon, for the 
next instant there was a tapping at that 
high window, and a forlorn voice cried: 

“Aunt Beck—is anyone there?” 

“Why, honey girl—scare a body to 
death!” ejaculated Aunt Beck. “Yes, 
there’s someone. I suppose I’m someone.” 

“Oh,” those dark eyes under the moist 
gold hair searched the shadowy room. 

“Whatever ails you, pet?” cried Aunt 
Beck. ‘‘Quit peeking through that win- 
dow. Ive heard of folks that didn’t 
have sense enough to come in out of the 
rain. Where’s Jack?” 

*“At home,’”’ and -Kate’s head disap- 
peared abruptly from the window. There 
was a little thump as she Jumped down 
from her bench, the door was pushed 
open and her pale face looked in. 
Aunt Beck took hold of the girl and 
drew her up to the settle before the 
blazing fire. 

‘Aunt Beck, I think I’m going to die.” 

“Oh, no, honey. It'll all come out 
right.” Then after a moment’s silence, 
“You say you left Jack at home. What 
do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that he’s Jack Donovan— 
John Donovan’s only son. His father 
came out—and there I was—on their 
place—as if I were running after Jack!” 

Again silence. Then the older woman 
prompted: 

““Well—you quarrelled with them?’ 

“Oh, Aunt Beck, you know me. It 
all—all—made me so furious. I just 
raved at him. I said I never wanted to 
see Jack’s face again.” 

‘There, there child. That’s so, isn’t 
it—since he’s turned out to be Jack 
Donovan?” 

“No, no, no! 
I’ll never have the chance to 

The inner door was jerked open. 
Jack got across the floor so swiftly 
that Kate’s little startled cry reached 
Aunt Beck just as she was ducking into 
the room that he had left. No sound 
came to the two young people from 
that further room; the lovers had their 
moment of rapture alone. When- the 
others finally emerged, they found them 
side by side on the settle, Kate’s yellow 
head over on Jack’s shoulder, looking as 
though it belonged there. 

“Dad,” Jack cried, “she wants to give 
you the message now.” 

Donovan came and 
down at the glowing pair. 
upon them, but there was 
tremor in his manner. 

““He said—my father said-——”’ Kate 
seemed to find it difficult to begin. 

“Yes, my dear,’ prompted Donovan. 

“Oh, don’t think hard of me that I 
hated to give the message—I was so 
proud of my father always. He said to 
tell you that he'd been wrong—all 
wrong—from the first. You—you were 
to forgive him.” 

Tears softened those shrewd eyes of 
Donovan's. Wordlessly he stooped and 
would have kissed her, but she stayed 
him with a hand against his breast: 

““Wait—I need forgiveness, too. It 
wasn’t true, what I said. I knew who 
Jack was, from the—first.”’ 


I love him. And now 


” 


stood looking 
He smiled 
an uneasy 


The Heart of Orel 


Continued from page 10 


informed was her own, calling back and 
forth through an open doorway to her 
mother in the adjoining room which they 
were told had been prepared for Mrs. 
Booth’s occupancy. Mammy Pleasant 
explained over and over that the mill 
company was providing this house for 
Oliver and his family, ‘“‘des same as dey 
provides dat un next door fo’ de Gaskill 
nation.” 

It seemed that arrangements for the 
dwelling had been made with Oliver by 
correspondence, and only their missing 
his telegram had kept them from know- 
ing of his return. Orel felt herself a 
wicked girl that the heart in her breast 


dragged like lead when all this good for- 
tune had come to her and hers. Then, 
suddenly, she reached down to draw out 
the drawer of the bureau and stood trans- 
fixed. Half a fluted glass knob adhered 
to the shank, waiting for the other half 
to come and fill it out. It was the 
bureau they had sent to Washington to 
be sold on the debt for the gift shop 
stock! 

““What—who *’ she was beginning 
when Mammy Pleasant cut her short. 

“You run along downstairs now, li'l 
miss,’’ she said, indulgently. ‘Quit yo’ 
primpin’. You look sweet enough now 

Concluded on page 35 


offer you on 


A slight eh and twist—one opera- 
tion — liquid shoots into root, 
kills it, knife takes off top. 


“I Madelt Myself” 


ANY womancan now make her own 
clothes. Montgomery Ward & Co.is 
sending friends and patrons free a 
new spring and summer book of 


Ideal Patterns 


This book shows the latest styles and, best 
of all, tells justhow to make them. Tells so 
plain—and the patterns are so simple— 
you’ll enjoy doing the work, and delighted 
with results. Pretty dresses, waists, under- 
clothing,everything a¢lessthan halt the usual 
expense. Dressmakers everywhere are be- 
coming interested in this book. Writefor it. It’ 8 free, 


Menkgomergliard Ye 3 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Portland, Ht 


Write house most convenient 


Delivered you FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 


but write ‘anes for our big 
1916 catalog of “‘ Ranger” 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they wild 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 
trial without a cent expense to you. 
BOYS you can make money taking orders for bicycles, 
tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big hand- 
some catalog. It’s free. It contains ‘‘combination offers’’ 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle information. Send for it. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES pli ea No one else can 
es §=Offer such values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, Wise pe ae 
without first learning what we can offer you 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-41, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Only G2 Down 


One Yor to Pay! (om; 


Buys the New Butter- Gos 
fly Jr. No.2. Lightrunning 
easy cleaning, close skim-& \ 


ming, durable. Guaranteed | 

a lifetime. Skims 95 quarts 

er hour. Made also in four @=) 
Peres sizes up to 6 1-2 shown here. 


I 30 Days’ Free Trial Earns its own cost ¢ 


snd) more by what 
———— 
it saves In cream. Po tal brings Free cat- by 


alog, pele and ‘‘direct-from-factory’’ offer, 
Buy from the manufacturer and save money, 


ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. “2 © 
2104 Marshall Blvd. CHICAGO 


UNIONS INSTANTLY. 


RELIEVED 


Write at once for special free trial offer. 
Stop pain and irritation. 


. Keeps shoes in shape. =pien deformities, 

A Instant relief for bunions and 

Ye enlarged joints. Over one-half 
million su Sree helped, 

trial--no payne no relief. State 

size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


50 cts. THE FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Postpaid ist Nat.Bank Bidg.,Dept 25, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Free 


Profit-Sharing Plan, we 


30 Days Trial 


this handsome Art Piano or 
Player—at rock bottom fac- 
tory price. Easy ayments, no 
interest, no middlemen’s pro- 
fits, no extras. Freight J 
Charges Allowed. Write to- 

day for Catalog—it is yours for the asking. 


Story & Clark Piano Co., Dept. ty  chickes ' 


First | 

simple, sure 

dandelion killer— ] 
also other weeds. 

a dollar bill to this ad. ea 8 

we will send the Erado postpaid. r 

Also spray pumps in40styles, GetFree Book 


E.C.Brown Co.,867 MapleSt.,Rochester,N.Y. 8 
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THE NEW_JACKET % SPRING 
| Makin» Womans World —- 


HE NEW- 
est coats, like 
the newest 
skirts, are short— 
seemingly not long 
enough to warrant 
so dignified a name 
as coat, but more 
aptly described as 
jackets. They are 
quite within’ the 
skill of the home 
dressmaker if she 
will borrow only a 
little bit of the 
tailors’ art and its 
chief secret—care- 
ful pressing. A tail- 
or uses his iron al- 
most as much as 
his needle. He sews a seam, then presses 
it and his lapped seams he presses before 
they are sewed—while they are only 
basted. They may then be better and 
more easily stitched. Fitting, too, will be 
simplified if the seams have been given 
first a light pressing; just enough to hold 
them open or flat (as they are meant to 
be when finished), but not heavy enough 
to make sharp-ereases that would inter- 
fere with necessary alterations. 
eee Bt 


Woman's World 
Jacket Pattern No. 7674 


OMAN’S WORLD pattern, No. 

* 7674, may be very easily made, yet 
its vest and panel back make it quite a 
dressy little affair. For some unknown 
reason the making of a waist or coat 
usually starts with the back. It is under- 
standable here because the panel must be 


_ basted to the two side-back pieces in 


order to form the back portion. It is not 
necessary here to remind you to be care- 
ful to make in the seam edges of cloth all 
the notches that are in the pattern, but 
not to cut them too deep. This with the 
necessity for shrinking the cloth (if it has 
not been purchased ready shrunk) I have 
mentioned frequently in previous dress- 
making talks. Turn under the edges of 
the back panel %¢ of an inch and baste 
them. Where the panel becomes nar- 
rower at the bottom the turned-under 
edge must be cut in diagonally at the 
sharp, right-angle turn, to allow it to lie 
flat. Press the edges of the panel and 
overlap each on an edge of a side- 
back, matching notches in both. Overlap 
the same space as 
the turned-under 
edge (% of an inch). 
This will bring the 
two raw edges to- 
gether on the under 
side. One of the 
illustrations shows 
this panel basted in 
place. 

On the front por- 
tion we employ 
some of the tailors’ 
or Ehis is .the 
eanvas or firm lin- 
ing goods that is 
basted to the in- 
side. It is cut (as 
you may see by re- 
ferring to illustra- 
tion) to extend on 
the underarm seam about 3 inches below 
the armhole. From this point it slopes 
diagonally to the waistline at the front 
edge. The diagonal line is not hemmed 
or finished in any way but left with its 
cut edge. It is held to the cloth front at 
the shoulder and underarm seams and 
the front edge. This is what a tailor 
calls canvasing a coat, though in a little, 
loose-fitting jacket of this kind it is not 
absolutely necessary that canvas be 
used. If it is it should be the soft, pliable 
kind known as tailors’ canvas. The 
object is to give body and firmness to 
this part of the coat, not to make it 
stiff. Witchted, a new, soft, fiber-like 
material used to interline skirt flounces, 


_ collars, cuffs and capes and give them the 


Full directions for making 


Back portion of jacket with 
panel basted in place. 


are given on the label of the pattern. 
dressmaking expert, a perfect garment can be achieved 


Pattern Wo. 76€#- 


soft, graceful flare that fashion now de- 
mands, would be admirable for this pur- 
pose, or, if the cloth of the jacket is quite 
light weight, cambrie or percaline may 
be used. These, however, would not be 
firm enough for canvasing the vest pieces. 
Witchted or tailors’ canvas will be re- 
quired to hold the vest flat and smartly 
in shape. 


TURN under, ‘baste and press lightly 

the front edges of the front portions 
and the vest pieces. Overlap the fronts 
on the vest pieces as the panel was over- 
lapped on the side-backs. Baste under- 
arm and shoulder seams and the jacket 
is ready for fitting—as it is shown on a 
padded figure in one of the illustrations. 
(I believe I have several times called at- 
tention to the desirability of having a 
dress form covered with a lining that has 
been carefully fitted to your figure and 
is padded with tissue paper, wadding, 
rags—even hay, I have known to be 
used—to make it an exact reproduction 
of your own figure. On it you may drape 


your own dresses and coats and you will 
find the making of your own clothes 
simplified 


a wonderfully operation.) 


Coat on waist form ready for filling. 


For the first fitting of coats as well as 
waists the shoulder and underarm seams 
are-turned toward the outside and pinned 
together. Any necessary 
changes are then easily 
made. After the seams 
have been rectified (which 
means marking the new 
sewing lines made by the 
alterations) the seams are 
basted, this time toward 
the inside, and lightly 
pressed ready for the sec- 
ond fitting. 

At this time baste some 
stray pieces in the back 
portion. Here, too,’ soft 
canvas, witchted or cam- 
bric may be used, accord- 
ing to the weight of your 
cloth. The pieces (3 of 
them) are cut to follow 
the outline of the neck 

° and arm- 
holes and about 3 inches 
wide. One of the illus- 
trations shows you how 
they are placed. The 
piece at the neck is cut 
with its center-back line 
on a correct bias line of 
the goods. (You remem- 
ber that the way to get a 
correct bias line is to fold 
back one corner of the 
material until its length- 
wise threads lie at right- 
angles and directly across 
the lengthwise threads of 
the material under it. 
The diagonal line at the 
folding line will be a true 


Coat back with stay pieces at 
neck and armholes. 


s 


\- 


Q 


bias.) These stay pieces are not included 
in the shoulder and underarm seams; 
but after the cloth seams have been 
stitched and pressed open, the cambric 
or canvas of the front is lapped over 
that of the back and the two are tacked 
together over the cloth seams. 

When you give the coat its second 
fitting notice carefully if any padding is 
needed. A coat is padded not to give 
size but symmetry 
and shapeliness. It 
is usually needed at 
the armholes. Slop- 
ing shoulders need 
to be held straight. 
A very slender fig- 
ure that allows the 
coat to fall into 
wrinkles or hollows 
at the front or back 
of the arm or under 
it (and this some- 
times happens with 
full figures, too) 
needs padding to 
hold it out. Sheet 
wadding is’ used 
and just as little as 
will answer the pur- 
pose. It is put on, 
where needed, in 


successive layers, Coat front with 
each cut a little canvas in place. 
smaller than the 


one below it on the 

edge away from the armhole. All. the 
layers extend to the armhole and are 
tacked there, but not included in the 
seam when the sleeve is sewed in. Ready- 
made shoulder pads and armhole pads 
may be bought in the dress findings de- 
partments of most dry goods stores. 
Their use will simplify matters for the 
beginner at coat making, but be quite 
sure to have one or the other, for the 
padded firm shoulder that gives a defi- 
nite and shapely armhole is one of the 
most important points in a coal. 


Tis jacket has a high, flaring collar 

which should have a firm, soft inter- 
lining. There are two portions cut by 
the collar pattern and they are to be 
seamed together on top and end edges 
with the layer of stiffening material be- 
tween. 

The collar may have both sides (that 
nearer the neck is the collar facing) 
of the material matching the vest, or the 
facing only may match and the collar 
part be of the same material as the 
jacket, It is very readily fitted to the 
neck matching the notches on collar and 
neck edges. Seam or hem the collar to 
the coat and baste the raw edge of the 
facing to the inside of the coat. The lin- 
ing will cover the seams. The coat may 
be ornamented with motifs of braiding or 
embroidery. A pretty and easily worked 
design suitable for the purpose will be 
found on the Needlework page. ‘mall 
sizes of the same design are given so that 
they may be made to fit on sleeves 
and vest as well. 

Cut the lining like the outside of the 
coat but a trifle larger. It should extend 
in the front from 
the underarm seam 
to the front of the 
vest. Baste a nar- 
row bias strip of 
canvas or cambric 
on the inside of the 
lower edge of the 
coat, turn over the 
edge of the cloth 
and finish with ma- 
chine or fancy hand 
stitching. Stitch 
and press open the 
seams of the lining 
and hem the edges 
to the turned-under 
edges of the jacket. 
ANNETTE WILSON. 


With these further instructions by our 


Mrs. Weary Change 


and Mrs. Wise have a race. 
Wise beats Mrs. Weary by only a 
few minutes 


deed J’ll never 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 
you said and more.”’ 


gladly mail you a santple 
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Her Mind 


Mrs. Weary is hanging out 


part of her wash- 
ing just as her 
neighbor, Mrs. 
Wise, is taking in 
the last of hers. 
‘*My,’’ says she, 
‘igs it possible 
your wash is all 
done? I’m only 
half through and 
I’m nearly dead.’’ 


‘*My dear,’’ says Mrs. Wise, 


‘‘I’m sure you don’t do your 


washing my way 
—or I'd better say, 
the Fels- Naptha 
way. If you did, 
you could get 
through just as 
soon as I; cut 
out all hard rub- 
bing—and see how 
white and clean 
my clothes are?’’ 


“Now here’s a cake of 


Fels-Naptha. If you’ll follow my 


advice you'll use 
it for all house- 
work. I couldn’t 
get along and do 
all the work I 
have to do, and 
keep well and 
strong if I didn’t 
have Fels-Naptha 
Soap to help me.”’ 


The next week Mrs. Weary 
Mrs. 


in getting her 
clothes on the 
line.‘‘ Just think,’’ 
says Mrs. Weary, 
‘“‘here I’ve saved 
hours of hard 
work and yet my 
clothes really look 
-better than they 
did when I wore 
myself out to get 
them clean.  In- 
be without 
It does all 


Fels-Naptha Soap will do the 


hard part of your work for you. 
It is a perfect combination of 
soap with naptha and other 
wonderful cleansers. 
floors, porcelain tubs, painted 
woodwork, fine china or pots 
and pans it has no equal. 
the every-day-in-the-week soap, 
for every soap-and-water task. 


For tiled 


It’s 


We want you to try Fels-Naptha Soap and will 


if you will send name 
and address to 


Fels & Co. 7307 Woodland Ave., Phtladelphia, Pa, 


a 
" * 
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Opportunities That Should Interest You 


ADVERTISING 


WILL POSITIVELY. SHOW YOU BY MAIL HOW 
you can earn $25 to $100 a week writing advertisements. 
Facts free. Page-Davis Co., 120 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES AND PAY STRAIGHT 
weekly salary of $18 to man or woman with fair 
education and good references. No canvassing. Staple 
line. Old-established firm. G. M. Nichols, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE BIG MONEY TAKING ORDERS G’r’nt’d Hos- 
iery and Underwear. Neverdarn, 6354 Laflin St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa: 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGENTS MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog, 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. Y. 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES; NEW LAUNDRY WAX 
perfumes clothes with lasting violet perfume; working 
outfit 5c, new offer. Perfume Gloss, 14 Water St., N. Y. 


MAKE BIG MONEY IN SPARE TIME. NO 
money required. No selling and_no soliciting. Crown 
Mfg. Co., Dept. J-2, 20 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTING TO MAKE MONEY VERY 
fast, selling our Scientific Cakemaking Outfits, write for 
our special offer to The Chapman Co., Geneva, N. Y. 


AGENTS TO TAKE ORDERS FOR VISITING AND 
Business Cards; make $3 to $6 daily; sell at sight; com- 
plete outfit free. L.D.B. Wilkinson, South Bend, Ind. 
AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
by distributing free samples to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
588 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


$120.00 SURE. CONGENIAL WORK AT HOME 
among church people. Man or woman. | 60 days or less. 
Spare time may be used. No experience required. 
International Bible Press, Dept. MO, Philadelphia. 

AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE 
best paying propositions ever put on the market. Some- 
thing no one else sells. Make $4,000 yearly. Address 
E. M. Feltman, Sales Mgr., 3386 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURER OFFERS PERMA- 
nent position supplying regular customers at mill prices. 
$50.00 to $100.00 per month. Allorspare time. Particu- 
lars Free. A. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS MAKE LARGER PROFITS SELLING OUR 
Women’s Wear, Dress Goods, Silks, Hosiery, Underwear. 
Complete Outfit and Salesmanship Book Free to agents. 
Nat’! Imp. & Mfg. Co., Dept. B.A., 425 Broadway, N. Y 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 314, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


AGENTS: SELL OUR NEW TRIPLICATE SAUCE 
Pan. Make $100 to $300 a month easy. Saves Gas. 
Cooks 3 foods on one burner. _ Write quick for territory. 
Div. W., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, IIl. 


AGENTS — $30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 288 North St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS— MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets a patent patch for instantly mending leaks 
in all utensils. Sample package and catalogue of house- 
hold specialties free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 402 A, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. LARGE MANUFAC- 
turer of Handkerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes rep- 
resentative in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big 
profits, honest goods. Credit given. Send for particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Co., 56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AGENTS OIC. WE WILL SHIP YOU SAMPLE 
pair of the famous OIC hogs on time and give agency 
to first applicant; two weighed 2,806 pounds. Write for 
free book, ‘‘The Hog from Birth to Sale.’”’ The L. B. 
Silver Co., 455 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILL $120 A MONTH AND AUTOMOBILE FUR- 
nished free interest you? Answer quick. Secure val- 
uable agency. Auto necessities. Guaranteed fast 
sellers. Quick repeaters. Remarkable money makers. 
Address E. B. Rayburn Co., 181 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
AGENTS—DELICIOUS SOFT DRINKS IN CON- 
centrated form. Always ready—just add water— 
economical—absolutely pure. Every housewife wants 
them—14 different kinds. Enormous demand—Big 
summer sellers—money comes easy. 250 other popular 
priced, fast selling, household necessities. We furnish 
free outfits. Write today—now—American Products 
Co., 4793 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

WOULD YOU TAKE A STEADY JOB CLEARING 
$30 weekly, with opportunity of being district manager 
earning $3,000 yearly? Greatest opportunity to be per- 
manent representative, six-story factory making high- 
grade soaps and toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. 
Unlimited possibilities. Great Crew Manager’s propo- 
sition. No dullseason. Write for immediate appoint- 
ment. E. M. Davis, Pres., K67 Davis Bldg., Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED—WOMEN 


AGENTS WANTED to Sell Silk Petticoats, Raincoats, 
and House-Dresses. Peirce & Barton Co., Boston, Mass. 


DAHLIAS, CANNAS, ETC. 


LARGE FLOWERING VARIETIES, $1.50 PER DOZ. 
postpaid. List free. A.M. Buckenham, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


NEW PRIZE PICTURE GAMES. INFORMATION & 
particulars free. Mutual Sunshine Club, Youngstown, O 
PLAYS, LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, RECITATIONS, 
drills, etc. All sorts of Entertainments for Schools. 
Catalogue free. T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago 


HELP WANTED 


BECOME CHAUFFEURS. $18 Week. Sample Lessons 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. J 807, Rochester, N. Y. 
START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 
INTELLIGENT PERSON May Earn $5 to $15 Weekly, 
during spare time at home, writing for newspapers. Send 
for particulars. Press Syndicate, 850, Washington, D.C. 
BE A DETECTIVE — EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

MEN anp WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
jobs. $65 to $150 month. Write for list of positions now ob- 
tainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. K63, Rochester, N.Y. 


$20 TO $35 PER MONTH EXTRA MONEY TO ANY 
employed men or women without interfering with reg- 
ular work. No selling, no canvassing. Positively no invest- 
ment. Unemployed need not apply. Address The Silver 
Mirror Co., Inc., 119 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOVERNMENT MATRONS WANTED. AGE 24 TO 
45—S60 monthly. Write Ozment, 105 M, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—DUST CAPS MADE. 4STYLES.PLENTY 
work or money back. Send 20c for necessary equipment. 
Household Garment Co., 4702 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WOMEN—GET U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS $65 TO 
$150 month. Write immediately for list of positions now ob- 
tainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. K-61, Rochester, N.Y. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATER- 
ials furnished; No canvassing. Particulars for stamped-ad- 
dressed envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WANTED, APRON MAKERS. HOME WORK. SEND 
15c (no stamps) for pattern and prices. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood Shops, 4706 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE WOMAN 
in each town to distribute circulars and take orders for 
non-alcoholic flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 
Ziegler Co., 7 A, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. $60 TO $125 
monthly. Age 21 to 50. Ozment, 105 F, St. Louis. 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS WANTED, $75 Month. 
Apply, Franklin Institute, Dept. K62, Rochester, N. Y. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139. Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation. G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, CARRIERS, 
Rural Carriers. Examinations soon. -I conducted Exam- 
ations. Trial Exam. Free. Write Ozment, 105R, St. Louis. 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS_ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Coldred Train Porters. 
Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150 a month. No ex- 
perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED. MEN AND WOMEN TO QUALIFY FOR 
Government positions. Several thousand appointments 
to be made next few months. Full information about 
openings, how to prepare, etc., free. Write immediately 
for booklet CG-927, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME. $10 PER 100. 
No Canvassing; Send Stamped-addressed envelope for 
particulars. Eureka Co., Dept. 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WANTED—LADIES TO DO PLAIN SEWING AT 
home. Continuous employment or money back. Send 
15c_ for equipment. Chicago Garment Co., 1920 
Burling Street, Chicago, IIl. 


HONEY 


BEST QUALITY NEW CLOVER HONEY, 30-LB. 
can, $3.45; two or more cans, $3.30 each; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sample 10 cts. Price 
List Free. M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 


What Hampden County is Doing 


Continued from page 26 


a more substantial one. Children as a 
rule cannot eat enough at breakfast to 
meet the demands of their bodies over a 
four- or five-hour gap to luncheon. If 
your boy is hungry at recess, he needs 
food, and ought to have it. Make his 
lunch ample enough to serve for both 
recess and the noon hour. Be sparing of 
sweet things; sugar is merely fuel, a 
good source of body energy, but of no 
value for repairing body waste and mak- 
ing new bone and muscle.” 

As to ‘‘eating between meals,’ Miss 
Price lays down this enlightened and 
soundly scientific principle: “If a child 
is hungry enough at any time of day 
to eat bread-and-butter and milk, it is 
almost certainly because his body needs 
the food materials. Let him eat. But 
do not give sweet things for between- 
meals ‘“‘bites.’’ Sugar satisfies the appe- 
tite for the time; but it does not furnish 
building materials, and it cuts off the 
desire for the body builders.” 

To the second question asked, the an- 
swer is of course an emphatic No! The 
adult human engine can run for a time 
on its stored fuel—the fats of the body, 
the glycogen (sugar) that is stored for 
just such calls, in the liver; but the child 
has no store on which it can draw with 
safety to the welfare of the body. Little 
engines should not be started without a 
good fuel supply. 

For the fourth question, the suggestion 
Miss Price actually made was ‘Cook 
milk into his food; you can get enough to 
him by that method. Give him foods 
into which you commonly put milk.” 


The Pre-eminence of Milk 


‘THIS topic of feeding children might be 

followed to a pitch of detail that is 
impossible to this article. A few of the 
general principles of Miss Price’s teach- 
ing will suffice. 

Milk is the best food for children be- 
cause it contains all the necessary min- 
eral constituents of the body. On this 
side of diet, a child is safe if he has a 
quart of milk a day. Adults would be 
better off if they used a pint of milk a 
day. Next to milk as mineral providers 
come fresh green vegetables, especially 
the legumes; and fresh fruit. Both vege- 
tables and fruit are good when canned 
while fresh. 

Broader practical questions of diet, 
both for children and adults—for the 
family as a whole—are taken up by Miss 
Price in her talks to gatherings of house- 
wives and mothers, and in the answering 
and discussing of their varied questions. 
The actual dietetic problems, the propor- 
tions of protein, fat, sugar or starch, 
mineral elements; and the also important 
matter of mere bulk, and the providing 
of fruit acids, are gone into from the 


, tions of women. 


point of view of the farmer’s wife, with 
her special conditions of supply and cost 
to consider. 


Work Clubs for the Girls 


OME Economics Clubs, and the 

great Canning Club work, teach the 
girls how to do the work of the homes; 
create a pride and enthusiasm in such 
knowledge; and serve to promote com- 
munity feeling and knowledge in the 
towns and over the county as a whole. 
Not only household work, with cooking; 
but small gardening, pig and poultry 
raising, and other kinds of farm work are 
included under the various lines of club 
work. Boys as well as girls enter the 
competions. Experience seems to show 
that in these ways young people learn to 
realize that there is a substantial pleasure 
in learning to do things well. ‘Dignity 
of labor’ is a sadly thread-bare phrase; 
but it may be made to stand, perhaps, for 
the satisfaction of the worker in work 
well done. 

That the activities already spoken of 
do not include everything that en- 
ters into the make-up of rural home in- 
terests, must be clear enough. 

Home industries, for example, offer a 
wide field for exploration and develop- 
ment. Contrary to common belief, says 
Miss Price, there is really a good deal of 
unoccupied time in rural households 
during the winter, at least. How women 
may use this free time to earn money is a 
pending question that is in part already 
answered. In other places, basketry and 
rug-making have provided a profitable 
outlet for unused energies. The solution 
demands a study of the possible markets 
in the particular region, the size and 
quality of the calculable supply, and the 
means of actually making sales. The 
solution can be reached, as it has been 
reached in some other parts of the county. 

Household decoration is another logi- 
cal problem. Much can be done by in- 
struction in general principles, while 
specific information about the choice of 
decorations and textiles, questions of 
cost, value, use, and care required help 
the individual house-mother. 

To the masculine observer, one of the 
most striking aspects of this Massa- 
chusetts undertaking is the clearness with 
which it marks out (still to the mascu- 
line mind, of course) a great field which 
seems to belong peculiarly to organiza- 
There must be in vari- 
ous parts of the country situations where 
the co-operation of Women’s Clubs can 
launch home improvement work that 
would become’ quite as striking and im- 
portant as that in Hampden County. 
Home interests offer a field for all the 
wisdom and leadership there is. Who 
should lead if not the Women? 


INSECTS WANTED 


Fits Say bicycle. 
them all. Book Free. New and second hand motorcycles 
$35.00 up. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 52, Galesburg, Kansas. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


FREE—OUR BOOKLET “HOW TO WRITE PHOTO- 
plays.’’? Enterprise Co., WW-3348 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College, Box 278 A12, Chicago. 


WE ACCEPT MSS. IN ANY FORM; CORRECT 
Free; sellon commission. Big Rewards! Hundreds making 
money. You can. Writer’s Service, Box 12, Auburn, N.Y. 


WRITE Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems: $10 to $100 
each; no correspondence course. Start writing and selli 
at once; details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati. 


WANTED —SCENARIOS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
tion and length. Ifavailable, we sell on 20% commission. 
No advance fees of any sort; no “‘instructions,’’ ““courses”’ 
or “‘revisions.’’ Please enclose return postage. N. Y. 
Literary Agency, Suite 21 L, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

eS a 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


NURSING Easily Learned at Home. Catalog Free. Phila- 
delphia School For Nurses, 2230 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


will show it to your neighbors. Weighs three pounds, 
Reeves, 36 Broad St., Milford, Conn. 


Co., Box 823, Baltimore, Md. 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, IIl. 


OLD COINS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10c for New Ills’td Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. Get posted at 
once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. $600,812 CLIENTS MADE. 
Protect your idea! Searches. Advice and 2 books freel 
E. E. Vrooman & Co., 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


or drawing for search. Highest references; best results. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 

tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 

ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 

Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington. D. C. 
POULTRY. 


BUTTERCUPS. “THE WOMEN’S BREED.” FREE 
circular. American Buttercup Farm, Harford, Pa. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


MEN WANTED—GOV’T JOBS. $75 MONTH. LIST 
of positions free. Franklin Institute, K73, Rochester,N.Y. 


EXPERI- 


Dept. B-27, National Salesmen ‘Training Association, 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


WRITERS—STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are want- 
ed for publication. Literary Bureau,WW2, Hannibal, Mo. 


WANTED —STORIES, ARTICLES, POEMS, ETC. 
We pay on acceptance; offers submitted. Send Mss. to 
Cosmos Magazine, 19 G, Washington, D. C. 


TOILET ARTICLES 


FRECKLES POSITIVELY REMOVED, by Dr. Berry’s 
Freckle Ointment, or money back. By mail, 50c. Free 
Booklet. Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Av.,Chics go 


TYPEWRITERS 


UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN RELIGION. LITERATURE FREE. 
Associate Dept. E, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 
$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples. 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The Heart of Orel 


Continued from page 32. 


wid yo’ white scawf—des lak a bride! 
Dey all waitin’ on yo’ ma an’ you. Run 
along.” 

Orel hurried out, with only a passing 
glance at the bewildered girl who looked 
back at her from the glass. They were 
all waiting? Who was waiting? She 
found when she got to the stairs’ foot and 
a young fellow sprang to meet her, cry- 
ing out: 

“Orel—I thought you were never com- 
ing!” She hesitated, unable to look at him. 

“TI didn’t know you were here,”’ she 
babbled foolishly, then surrendered both 
hands to the quick grasp of his. ‘‘How 
did you know?” 

“By this.”” He drew from his pocket 
half a crystal knob. ‘I was in a shop 


with Ginny Gaskill and I saw the other 


half of this and made them tell me how 
you came to sell it. They’re what char- 
itable people call mighty good business 
men. The boxes of your gift shop stuff 
turned up more than a month ago, but 
they haven’t reported the matter to you 
yet. I knew your mother must be in great 
distress before she’d send that bureau 
to be sold, and then Ginny said 

“Oh, yes, Ginny,” said Orel, pulling 
her hands away. She had forgotten that 
Ginny was with him. Perhaps it was all 
true. Perhaps he and Ginny were buy- 
ing wedding furniture, and that was what 
Mr. Farringdon meant by saying that he 


right at me, for the first time in your life 
—and I couldn’t any more tell now than 
I ever could what color your eyes are!” 

In the lighted room beyond Orel could 
see her uncle and John Farringdon; she 
could hear them, too, now that Blake’s 
voice was silent. Farringdon was speak- 
ing of the house. 

“IT got it ready in a hurry when your 
telegram came,’ he said, ‘“‘and I picked 
up Mammy Pleasant in the nick of time. 
I’ve always intended that your position 
with us should carry salary and residence, 
the same as Gaskill’s does. I hope 
Evelyn’s going to like it. I believe she 
and I can finally bury the hatchet. What 
do you say, Noll?” 


REL did not wait to hear what her 
uncle said. The sound of her mother’s 
slippered feet came to her approaching 
in the hall above. She knew that the 
eyes into which Blake was looking were 
filling slowly with tears. She fled past 
him out into the dusk of the porch. 
Here she paused trembling. The Gaskill 
dining-room was right across, she could 
see through its lighted windows the fam- 
ily at table. Blake followed her, stand- 
ing so close at her shoulder that she in- 
voluntarily drew away. 
He caught her hand and held her. His 
arm was around her. ‘‘Why don’t you 
ask me what ey Gaskill said?” he 


.. 
fl hoped to keep his son a world away from urged. 
- her. C3 Suppose she raid yes,”’ Orel burst 
“Won't you please ask me what out, ‘and that you want me to offer 
Ginny said?” congratulations.”’ 
“What did she say?”’ “Well,” debated Blake, slipping a 
“Well—I’ll have to tell you something masterful hand under her chin, turning 
Y else before I can get around to that. her face up to his so that he could study 
She and I 4 it in the half light, ‘‘congratulations 
: “You needn’t: tell me.’’ All the light might be a little ahead of time. But 
‘ and color had gone out of Orel’s face. Ginny Gaskill did say that she’d like to 
“T know already.” be bridesmaid at our wedding!”’ 
“Do you? Why, Orel—youw’re looking (THE END.) 
May Days Among the Flowers 
Continued from page 22 
; info the ground should be the seed of in the heavens and the days lengthen, 
poppies. Then, in the order named, as_ sow celosia, candytuft, cosmos, gaillardia, 
j the ground becomes warmer and danger lobelia, marigold, phlox and _ scabiosa. 
of frost more remote, sow larkspur, These, for the benefit of those who are 
‘ calendula, calliopsis, centaurea, sweet unacquainted with their habits and 
: alyssum, nasturtium, convolvolus, silene requirements, may be further classified 
r and ageratum. As the sun climbs higher as follows: 
For Dry Sunny Situations Annuals with White Flowers 
; Nasturtiums Marigolds Nicotiana Poppies 
-. Coreopsis Poppies Cases Bion 
. Alyssum Petunias Asters Alyssum 
mar cCutiFlowers Candytuft Gypsophila 
_ Asters Sweet Peas Annuals with Pink Flowers 
Annual Pinks Cosmos TP 
_ Arctotis Grandis — Phlox Zinnias Stocks 
Stocks Zinnias Poppies Godetia 
| Asters Pinks 
’ Annuals Notable for Fragrance Petunias Portulaca 
Sweet Peas Sweet Alyssum Asters Balsams 
Mignonette Verbenas ° 
F Stocks Nicotiana Annuals with Yellow Flowers 
Useful as Edging Plants Gaillardias Coreopsis 
Portulaca Zinnias 
Candytuft Dwarf Ageratum Chrysanthemums Marigolds 
Sweet Alyssum Dwarf Nasturtiums syeet Sultans Sunflowers 
Lobelia Portulaca 
Annuals with Red Flowers Annuals with Blue Flowers 
Celosia Plumosa Cosmos Ageratum Larkspurs 
Salvia Poppies . Asters Stocks 
Phlox Asters Nigella Lupines 
Zinnias Stocks Lobelia Verbenas 
With the various groups of annuals, are set out. In semi-shaded spots, 


plant freely the summer flowering bulbs 
and tubers. <A pleasing effect, for in- 
stance, is to be had by combining gladi- 
oli with poppies. Midsummer finds the 
spring-loving poppies far beyond their 
prime. Larkspur, too, when planted 
early in the season soon becomes un- 
sightly. Gladioli corms, set out early in 
May and every fortnight thereafter until 
the middle of June, will not interfere 
with the blooming of these annuals but, 
when they are faded and withered, will 
raise their flowers to replace those that 
have bloomed and passed. Montbretias 
can be used for the same purpose and, 
since they usually prove hardy with 
slight winter protection, may be per- 
mitted to remain undisturbed where they 


the tuberous-rooted begonia makes an 
admirable bedding plant, rich alike in 
bloom and foliage.. Another excellent 
summer-flowering bulb, as hardy as the 
Montbretia, is the “‘summer hyacinth,”’ 
Hyacinthus candicans. It will prove 
to be an excellent companion plant for 
gladioli. 

Each year, try something new. Hy- 
bridizers are busy and their products, 
usually announced as “‘novelties,’’ are 
all worthy of trial. One cannot, how- 
ever, neglect the true and tried old favor- 
ites to make way for the new creations. 
But he can lend zest to the season’s gar- 
dening—a sort of spice of expectation, as 
it were—by devoting at least a little 
space to the newcomers. 


fitted—and swited—with Chalmers ‘ 


—this underwear so open that you can 
see right through it. 


It is the ideal combination — of just 
the right number of “holes” surrounded 
by just the right, light, fine fabric to 
hold them together—that makes the 
perfect Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit” garment. 


This “Big Idea” has made Chalmers 
**Porosknit’’ Underwear widely popu- 
lar. By keeping the outer clothing from 
the body it does all that any other sum- 
mer underwear can do. Besides that, it 
absorbs perspiration, while the “holes” 
let your body breathe. ‘This means sum- 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Also Makers of 


RICE LEADERS OF THE 
WORLD ASSOCIATION 
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Used all over the World. Used by U. S$. Government. 


Stop Fattening Rats! 


Catch Penny ready-to-use Substitutes 
whose bulk is mostly imert flour and grease. 
Rough on Rats Is All Exterminator. 


Stop Trapping Rats! 


On 


One at a time, all your life, and still having 
them to drown. Ugh! 
Get Rough on Rats 
and promptly clear out all the Rats, Mice and 
Bugs at one time. 
Economy Sizes 25c & 50c. Small Size 15c. 
At Drug and Country Stores 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J 


WITHOUT 


GIVEN TO YOU exrense 


This handsome Mahog- 
any Table would cost 
you $8 or $10 at retail. 
We give it to you 
witha $10 “cp om of 
Larkin Household Supplies. 


SEND NO MONEY 
You don’t have to wait or 
i save. We ship Products 
and Premiums without 


\ your sending any. money 
b. on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 


\ Big Catalog FREE 
4 Tells all about this lib- 
eral offer. Describes and 
illustrates our 600 Qual- 
ity Products and 1600 

popeice Premiums. 

Address Dept.49315 


Given with 
a $10 pur- 
chase of 


Products, Buffalo 


Chicago Peoria 


Boys from six years old up (to 


Ask Your Dealer 


Chalmers Spring Needle 
Ribbed Underwear for 
Fall and Winter 


CHALMERS KNITTING 
CO., Amsterdam, N. 


Soe eee neers eee ee deren een eel haAa iMate Anas a a 


Let ALL the “Kiddies” be Cool 


““boys’’ aged 60) can be rightly 
*Porosknit’’ Underwear. All you 


mothers and wives should buy it and give your boys and husbands a 
chance to be cool and comfortable in 


CHALMERS Avotfnit UNDERWEAR 


“Lets the Body Breathe 


mer comfort and good health. (As to 
the durability, that’s guaranteed. ) 
Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’? Union Suits 
can cause no ‘‘short-waisted’’ feeling— 
the closed crotch is elastic, therefore 
cannot cut in the crotch. The garments 
give freely with every little movement. 
Demand the genuine — with this label. 


Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 
For Men 


50c 
$100 


For Boys 


25c 
50c 


Any Style 
Shirts aoe Drawers 
per garment 


UNION SUITS 
Any Style 


QD! WS PAT OFF. 


ERW. EAR_ 


Ys This Label on Every Garment 


Will Beautify Every Room 


in Your Home 


It polishes and cleans so w ell that it will even 

improve the finish of aBRAND NEW piano, 

brand new piece of furniture or a newly 

finished room. Send 8c in stamps for a 
liberal trial bottle. 


363 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo Specialty Co., 


Si 


35 
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all 


At Our 
eS 9 


Tagram's 


Face Powder, 50c, 4 shades. 
At Drug Stores or by ‘Mail, Postpaid. 
Send us 6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing, 


Face Powder and Rouge in novel purse packets, and Milk- 


Room sizes. Address 


FREDERICK F. PGE AO CO. (Established 1885) 
Windsor, Ontario 8 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A 


Ingram’ Milkweed Cream 


There is Beauty in Every Jar—5S0c and $1.00 at Druggists’ 


a yghea veraine 


and get free our Guest Room Package containing Ingram’s 


weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder, and Perfume in Guest 


26 children were poisoned last year in only II states 


Fly Poison Kills More Children 
Than All Other Poisons Combined 


For Safety's Sake, Use 


Is there in your home, anywhere 
within baby’s reach, a saucer of 
arsenic poisoned paper floating in 
water, or a can with a sweetened 
poisoned wick? 

During 1915, 26 cases of fly poisoning 
were reported from 11 states; in 1914, 46 
cases from 14 states. Fly poison kills more 
children than all other poisons combined. 

Yet fly poison still is left unguarded 
except in the homes where mothers have 
learned that the safe, sure, non-poisonous, 
efficient fly catcher and destroyer is 


The Journal of the Michigan State Medical 
Society comments thus in a recent issue: 

“Symptoms of arsenical poisoning are very 
similar to those of cholera infantum; un- 
doubtedly a number of cases of cholera in- 
fantum were really cases of arsenical poison- 
ing, but death, if occurring, was attributed to 
cholera infantum. 

“We repeat, arsenical fly destroying de- 
vices are dangerous and should be abolished. 
Health officials should become aroused to 
prevent further loss of life from their source. 
Our Michigan Legislature, this last session, 
passed a law regulating the sale of poisonous 
fly papers.” 


The O. & W. Thum Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Screen Door 


CHECK 2 


Splendid summereeller. Stops as LOW-PRICED 
the bang and saves the door. Easy Sales. Big Profits 
Big demand. A sale in every home, Dozen can be carried 
in pocket. Demonstrating sample free to workers, 

THOMAS MFG. Co., 4491 East St.. DAYTON, OHIO 


OUR DIRECT FACTORY TO HOME 
plan saves you money. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
and ship to you any piano or player | 
piano you select from our catalog. 
25 YEARS GUARANTEE 
on all our pianos and player pianos. 
FREE MUSIC LESSONS 
to all who accept our offer. Write for | 
handsomely illustrated piano catalog 
and full details of our selling plan. 
SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO CO. § 


Established 1859 Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 
Dept. W. W. 056 Omaha. Nebraska 


Send This Coupon Today 
ScHMoLteR & MUELLER PraNo Co. 
Dept. W.W. 956 Omaha, Nebraska, 
Send me your Piano Offer and Free Catalog. 
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HAVE A GOOD TIME 222 BE MONEY AHEAD 


HAT’S my idea of fun. So when 

the editor asked me if I would run 

a page of things I said, ‘‘ Yes, if 
there is anything in it.”’ He said, “It’s 
up to you, Sandy. But if you don’t 
show them a good time, you will have to 
go back to drawing pictures for a living.” 
That made melaugh. But I’lllaughalot 
more when you folks send in youranswers. 


Fifty Dollars in Prizes 


IIEN I drew these pictures, I meant 

each one of them should represent 
the names of two United States Senators. 
They all do, except the ninth. That rep- 
resents the name of one United States 
Senator. Just so you will get the right 
kind of a start on this I will tell you the 


THE FROG THAT NEARLY LEAPED 
OUT OF HIS SKIN 
By S. E. Kiser 


There was a frog that liked to leap 
So well that even in his sleep 

He could not keep from leaping; 
He leaped so high and jumped so far 
That once he landed on a star 

That from the sky was peeping. 


And when the frog looked round up there 
He saw good children everywhere, 
With happy, smiling faces; 
ey never saw a frog before, 
And thought the green suit which he wore 
Was made of gauze and laces. 


Now on that star there was a tree, 
As tall as any tree could be, 
And at its top an apple grew— 
Almost a mile above the ground— 
An apple that was big and round, 
And it was golden through and through. 


names the first picture represents— 
Overman and Underwood. 


Not hard! 


Here are some of the names: 


Underwood Burleigh Lane 
Bankhead Weeks Penrose 
Clarke Clapp Colt 

Works Stone Lea 
Thomas Reed Shields 
McLean Newlands Sheppard 
DuPont Pittman Sutherland 
Hardwick Fall age 
Borah Wadsworth Poindexter 
Kern ‘ Overman Warren 


Smith Catron 


For the complete set of correct an- 
swers and the best suggestion of a sub- 
ject for a future puzzle page will be given 


a first prizé of $15. For the next best set 
of correct answers and suggestions will be 


The people came from near and far 
And every corner of the star 

To try to shake the apple loose; 
They tried to climb the tree, but all 
Discovered that it was so tall 

That climbing wasn’t any use. 


A widow who lived near the tree 
Had two good children who could see 
The apple dangling very high. 
“Oh, if we had it,” they would say, 
“We should be rich, and every day, 
At all our meals, have cake and pie.” 


Now when the frog that leaped so well 
Had listened to the children tell 

How hard their mother worked, said he: 
“T’ll get that apple down! You wait; 
I'll serve it to you on a plate— 

Just watch me closely and you'll see.” 


The children clapped their hands with joy— 
The pretty little girl and boy— 
And called their mother, and, behold! 


given a second prize of $10.00. For the 
next best set of answers and suggestions 
will be given the third prize of $5. For 
the twenty next best sets of correct an- 
swers. and suggestions will be given 
twenty one-dollar prizes. Fifty dollars 
for having a good time. That’s my idea. 


Send Answers Now 


HE competition closes on May 15th, 
which means all letters in competition 
must be posted not later than that date. 
In the July Woman’s Wortp will be 
given the answers and the prize winners. 
Use just one sheet of paper for your 
answers and suggestions and mail it to 
“Sandy McNab,”’ WoMAN’s WoRLD, 107 
South Clinton Street, Chicago. 


The frog then took a running jump, 
And rose until he went, ka-bump! 
Against that chunk of solid gold. 


Down came the apple with a crash — 
Worth thousands, yes, and more, in cash— 
To make the widow rich and glad. 
The people flocked from miles away, 
And made it one big holiday— 
The gayest they had ever had. 


Beneath a leaf the frog looked out 
And watched the children dance about, 
And heard their parents joking; 
He felt so glad and was so proud 
That, as he saw the happy crowd, 
He couldn’t keep from croaking. 


And, having croaked, he jumped once more 
And landed where he’d been before 

His first great leap was taken, 
Which caused his frog wife to exclaim: 
“You lazy bones, get up! For shame! 

It’s time for frogs to waken!” 
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“GEE WHIZ—IT’S A BIRD!’’—Says Every Boy We Call in to Look at Our CULVER RACER. Every Girl Says “I’M JUST 


CRAZY TO OWN ONE!” 


And so Woman’s Wor LD is giving away FIVE of them—giving YOU the wonderful chance to get a REAL 


GASOLINE PROPELLED AUTOMOBILE—the CULVER RACER —the only genuine automobile in the world made just for boys and girls. 


Look at this picture—think of yourself in your own CULVER RACER! 
even to WoMAN’s Wor LD, until its first perfect model was ready—and here you see it! 
IT ISN’T A TOY but a model of the big costly racing cars. 


Looks just like the wonderful cars that make the records, only smaller. 


You never saw one before, because the factory wouldn’t sell one, 
And you want it more than anything in all your life. 


Yet it 


can take you whizzing away at a 25-mile an hour clip, and it’s big enough to carry you and your chum! Oh, you surely must have one. You won’t 


know what fun is until you get a CULVER! WIN ONE—IT WON’T COST YOU OR YOUR PARENTS A PENNY! 


Five Automobiles and Thousands of Other 
Things Given Away That Boys and Girls Want 


high grade Heco magneto. Gas tank—2 gallon, and the car runs 


Think of being able to say “I was one of the first 


boys and girls in the world to have a real automobile 
MADE JUST FOR US!” Soon every boy and girl 
in the country will know all about the CULVER and 
give anything to get one! A year from now rich men’s 
boys and girls may buy them—the price, $250, is a lot 
of money—but now is the time to WIN ONE, and if 
you do win, the CULVER RACER will be delivered 
(without charge and freight prepaid) right to your home. 


FOR MANLY BOYS AND PLUCKY GIRLS 
—Think of ALL the prizes you ever heard of—none 
ever compared with a REAL AUTOMOBILE. An 
automobile of your very own—imagine it! And this 
IS a real automobile, not a push car with pedals like 
babies play with, but a car that will do anything a full 
sized car will do, a car that will carry your father or 
mother as well as you. You are bright, you are 
smart enough to tell a fine car by its specifications. 
So just look at these. 


Culver Racer Specifications 


Think of yourself taking the CULVER all apart to see how it 
works. Here’s what you would find: It’s frame is of pressed 
channel steel and body of 22 gauge body steel. Steering wheel is 
wood with metal spider. Interchangeable ball bearing wire wheels 
with 20x2 clincher rims and non-skid tires with inner tubes. Wheel 
base, 63 inches; tread, 36 inches. Axles are crucible steel, springs, 
cantilever type in front, elliptic in back. Upholstering—imitation 
leather, cushion seat and back—very comfortable. Engine—five 
horsepower, air cooled, 4 cycle and specially designed for the 
CULVER. Gives a speed up to 25 miles an hour on high gear and 
drives the car up steepest grades. Clutch—foot pedal, ball bear- 
ing thrust, pressure to engage. Itsis impossible to crank the car 
while in gear—you must be in the seat and press the pedal to en- 
gage the clutch. Transmission—shaft drive friction ball bearing. 
Speeds, 3 forward, 2 reverse, making you master of any road, whether 
steepest hill or rough and sandy. Foot and hand brake, external 
contracting 5 inch Raybestos. Ignition—battery or set spark, 


GO miles to the gallon—think of it, /20 miles to one filling of the tank! 
Oil—splash system vacuum gravity feed. Tool box in rear of car. 
Equipment—tire pump and kit of tools. Our picture shows the 
car painted red, but you can have red, green, blue, yellow—choose 
what you like. The CULVER weighs 250 pounds, ready for the 
road. When this car is put on the market its price will be $250. 
It gives as much mileage as any full sized car made—does anything that 
any car will do. Costs next to nothing to operate. SAFE as any 
car! -Simply constructed, no complex mechanism to be getting out 
of order. Any boy or girl can quickly ‘‘catch on’’ how to operate 
it and keep it in orderas easily as a bicycle. GUARANTEE—same 
as for highest priced aulomobiles. 


No Boy or Girl Will ‘‘Get Left”’ 


This is a “‘race,”’ not exactly an automobile race, but a race for 
boys and girls who want an automobile made especially for boys 
and girls. We wish to tell you how you can WIN this race and 
you surely want to know because five automobiles at least will be 
GIVEN AWAY—we guarantee this! And if lots of you boys and 
girls get into this race and hustle we will give away ten automo- 
biles and maybe more. Surely you can win one! 


Besides this if you take active part in this race we will give you 
one or more premiums—even dozens of premiums—whether you win or 
not—just the things you want—baseball and sporting goods, 
mechanical toys, watches and jewelry, knives, dolls, games, fancy 
work, roller skates, china sets—all sorts of nice things and YOU 
select them.” Even if you come in last in the automobile race— 
but we know you won’t—you will still have one or more dandy 
gifts that you will be mighty happy to get. But just fill out and 
mail the coupon—there are a thousand wonderful things in this 
CULVER RACER AUTOMOBILE RACE that we can’t tell you 
now—you will have the SURPRISE OF YOUR LIFE when you 
get what we will send you. 

BUT LOOK, BOYS AND GIRLS! We think the CULVER is 
the finest thing in the world for you. But we want to know that 
your parents think so, too. And we want to know that you are in 
“dead earnest,” that you'll hustle in a way that’s lots of fun and 
really mean to win. And so before we tell you about this race you 
must fi!l out this “Steer the CULVER RACER” coupon, or copy 
it, and mail it tous. Doso and we can promise you the grandest 
time you ever had in your life, one wonderful thing after another 
GIVEN AWAY and the opportunity to win a CULVER RACER! 
Get busy now, SEND THE COUPON AS QUICK AS YOU CANI 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
107 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, III. 


Please tell me how I can win the CULVER RACER and 


? 


receive many fine premiums while hustling for the boys’ and girls 


automobile. Iam glad to answer the following questions, so that 
Ican get into the race right away: 

QUESTIONS—How old are you? -__-------_ years. Do you 
live in town, if not, how far away?_.-__.-_--_- Will you do your 
level best to win a CULVER?_______-_- Are your parents willing 


for you to have this boys’ and girls’ automobile?____________ 
Are they -willing for your picture to be published in Woman’s 
Wortp if you win?.___------ Would your father like you to have 


If your mother sells her butter, eggs and chickens, would you 


deliver them for her with your CULVER?_-__-__-_--_ Would you 
be glad to run errands with your CULVER, and so help your 
DAtents rae oases Would the CULVER make it easier for you to 
RetatorschOolPsceaeeseus Would a CULVER help you to make 
pocket money?_....---- Would you visit your kinfolks often with 
Yoursc ULVER?2. .. 25-6 Next to automobiling, what sport 


would your CULVER help you to enjoy most? -_-_-- 


Name 


All talcums are not alike—as so many people think. If habit 
alone governs your present choice, read these five reasons 
why Colgate’s is safer and better for you and your children. 
It contains just the right amount of boric acid, that mild and 
soothing, yet efficient antiseptic. 
The perfumes not only add their delicate charm but actually 
increase the antiseptic value of the powder. 
Colgate’s is wonderfully fine and smooth—imparting a soothing 
and comfortable sensation to the skin. 
Its absorbent, sanative qualities tend to neutralize the irritation 
of acid perspiration and to relieve chafing, sunburn, and windburn. 
The convenient six-hole sifter top concentrates the flow of the 
powder and prevents waste. 
Besides these reasons for preferring Colgate’s to other talcums there is also 


the personal reason of a wider choice in perfume. 
Sold everywhere—or a dainty trial box of any one sent for 4c in stamps 


, COLGATE & CO., Dept. 0, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 
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Every one of the more than two million subscribers ot 
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Woman's World should read * Your Government at Work, 
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Our Annual Spring Bargains 


Better Than Ever This Year 


OUR COMBINATION SPECIAL CLUBS are the 
best and biggest bargains ever offered. We can fur- 
nish any club of magazines at a great saving. If you 
do not see the club you want, write us for prices. 


AA 


-EDLEWORK : 
NE é Bargain No. 142 Bargain No. 150 = 
Woman’s World Only Woman’s World Only 
McCall’s Magazine 70 Cc American Woman 
Farm and Home P. and F. Needlework 90c 


ae. McCall’s Magazine 


B in No. 143 
oT Rteae Bargain No. 151 


Woman’s World Only cat are 
Housewife oman’s Wor 
Farm and Fireside 70c Housewife mi = 
= P. and F. Needlework 95c¢ . 
eModern Priscilla Bargain Nowll44 McCall’s Magazine a 
Woman’s World Only Bargain No. 152 E 
Fee 43¢ Woman’s World Only = 
s Modern Priscilla $ | 1 O Ee 
= McCall’s Magazine : = 
: Bargain No. 145° : = 
- Woman’s World Only Bargain No. 153 2 
sore e hs 2 7) ah Woman’s World Only = 
i ee <n : Se P. and F. Needlework $] 1 O 
UC Amictaie an B ‘2 No. 146 Medern Priscilla © 
POULTRY pak et ath At O ; 
_.. WORLD | Woman’s World nly Bargain No. 154 
| Housewife ; 
McCall’s Magazine 79C- pews iene Only 
merican Woman 
| Modern Priscilla $ 
Bargain No. 147 McCall’s Magazine I 25 
Woman’s World s ll 
Modern Priscilla 0 B . 
, argain No. 155 
2 Housewife 
: i Be ’s World 
Bargain No 148 | Housewife 2 aie! 
" Onl Modern Priscilla $] 35 
Woman’s World nly | BP. and F. Needlework 
Ladies’ World _ $ fe 1 oF < 
Nae HE Our Biggest Bargain, No. 156 
Bargain Ne. 149 WOMAN’S WORLD 
WomannenWorid Only MOTHER’S MAGAZINE Only 
McCall’s Magazine LADIES’ WORLD 
Housewife $1.25 P. andF. NEEDLEWORK aL 85 
Ladies’ World McCALL’S MAGAZINE - 


FREE PATTERN 


The McCall pattern, to which every subscriber to 
McCall’s Magazine is entitled, may be selected within 
30 days from receipt of first copy of McCall’s Magazine. 
Simply send a postal card request direct to McCall’s 
Magazine, New York, N.Y., saying: ‘Please send me 
my free pattern No._____ Size .’ Be sure to 
enclose a two-cent stamp for mailing. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Or, if You Prefer, Send a Letter 


Please send Check, Money Order or Two-Cent Stamps 


WOMAN’S WORLD MAGAZINE CO. (Inc.) 
107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $............ for which send me the 


Magazines) listediin -your) bargain Noo ....-5..0 anne ee 
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These offers not good in New York City, Chicago or Canada 
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A New Service for Readers of the 
Woman’s World 


The Woman’s Wortp believes that it can 
render no more important and _ practical 
service to its readers than to acquaint them 
with the results of the great work the Ameri- 
can Government is doing for them. 

Our government is the greatest organiza- 
tion devoted to a single purpose that the 
world has ever known. The keenest minds, 
the broadest learning, the most expert 
technical skill are turned, day in and day out, 
on every problem that confronts the Ameri- 
can people. Problems of the household, 
problems of the factory, problems of the city, 
questions of health and hygiene, questions of 
opportunity, of self-help and help for others 
—all these, and many more, are studied in 
Federal laboratories and in the field by men 
at the head of their professions, with the 
resources of the richest nation on earth 
behind them. 

The work is being done for you. Your 
government is doing it. You are entitled to 
the benefit of its results. 

Merely to know the details of government 
activities, to see and understand the great 
machinery behind them, is to take a new 
pride in the United States and in American 
citizenship. But the government has more 
than pride to offer. It does its work to give 
concrete and practical help to its citizens in 
their homes and in their business. 

The Woman’s Wor~Lp proposes to act as a 
clearing house between the government and 
the people of the country. It purposes to 
assemble, compile and distribute the practi- 
cal results of the great federal work of re- 
search and investigation. It purposes to 
make this information available to every one 
of its readers. For this purpose the Wom- 
AN’s WoRrLp opens its new Washington 
bureau. ; 

The services of Mr. Frederic J. Haskin 
have been secured to conduct the new bureau. 
Mr. Haskin is well known as one of the 
leading authorities on the workings of the 
federal government. His book, ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Government,” is a standard on the sub- 
ject. He is a man of wide travel and long 
experience in the accurate gathering and 
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concise reporting of facts. His position in 
Washington fits him peculiarly for the work 
the Bureau is to do. 

In beginning its new service, the Woman’s 
World Bureau offers ‘‘ Helps to Housewives,” 
a pamphlet of special interest to the home. 
Mr. Haskin, the director of the bureau, has 
compiled in this pamphlet the results of over 
a score of government researches, made at 
great pains and expense for the benefit of 
the household. The investigations deal with 
simple, practical things that every house- 
wife ought to know—facts that will prevent 
illness, promote convenience, or increase 
comfort. 

For instance, the Bureau of Immigration 
is putting into operation a . nation-wide 
scheme by which any woman can get a serv- 
ant, and any servant can get a position. 
The Woman’s World Bureau tells you how 
to go about getting either. 

The Supervising Tea Examiner of the 
United States has made a series of over five 
hundred tests to find out just how tea should 
be made. Mr. Haskin gives you these rules. 

The Bureau of Chemistry has worked out 
a recipe for a new kind of bread. This 
pamphlet tells you how to make it. 

It tells about the rules that Uncle Sam’s 
experts in the Children’s Bureau lay down 
for the care of babies. 

Do you know how to tell a fresh fish or a 
fresh chicken at a glance? 

Do you know there are some kinds of 
electric light bulbs that you can not afford 
to use even if you were paid for doing it? 

Do you know that the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service says the “‘swat-the-fly”’ 
movement is mostly a waste of time? 

Do you know how to fight moths without 
camphor? 

Do you know how to treat mosquito- 
bites with a bit of soap? 

These are only a few of the subjects that 
are covered in this pamphlet. There is not 
space to mention them all. 

The government has spent your money to 
teach you how to do these things. The 
Woman’s World Information Bureau is 
ready to tell you what the government has 
found out. 

This service is absolutely free to every 
reader of WomaANn’s WoRLD. 

You have only to send a 2-cent stamp for 
postage and “Helps to Housewives”’ will be 
forwarded promptly. 

The keynote of the times is efficient serv- 
ice, and by supplving this bureau for the free 
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use of its readers, the WoMAN’s WoRLD is 
living up to this principle in deed and fact. 
Every housewife can help herself and her 
family by keeping posted on the latest 
knowledge relating to home management. 
You have only to send a 2-cent stamp to the 
Woman’s World Information Bureau at 
D. C., Frederic J. Haskin, 


Washington, 
Use the blank printed herewith, 


Director. 


fill in your name and address plainly. Write 


today. 
June Blindness 


June is the month above all others when 
we should feel most that just to be alive is a 
blessed privilege. There are days in this 
month of months when even the Great 
Master Painter outdoes all former efforts. 

There never were such wonderful land- 
scapes as in June. The most commonplace 
thing is teeming with a wealth of color. The 
sky above is purer, and clearer, and bluer. 
The lazy clouds that drift away into filmy 
distances are softer, and whiter, and fleecier. 

The boy who is toting the water in the 
brown jug down to the hay lot may not see 
these things. He may be preoccupied. The 
callouses on his bare brown feet may not be 
hard enough and thick enough to resist the 
stubbles of the new cut field. Or he may 
have a ‘“‘stubbed”’ toe or a stone bruise on 
the heel that begets extreme caution and 
makes locomotion an absorbingly intricate 
and delicate process, though to the smiling 
observer the movements appear a trifle un- 
certain and wregular. His nostrils are not 
filled with the perfume of the dew-flecked 
clover. He is too busy. 

The woman in the house bending over the 
smoking skillet where crisp salt pork has 
been displaced by flour and milk that is mer- 
rily bubbling into delicious milk gravy which 
will make a_ dressing for potatoes, boiled 
with the skins on, that would satisfy the 
palate of Grumbo or any giants of his kind. 
She does not see the glory of midsummer, or 
hear the oriole with his nobby bright vest 
proudly singing in the orchard, or Johnny 
Wren’s poetical declarations to his little gray 
and demure wife ensconced within a cigar 
box with a hole in it, nailed in the peak of 
the milk house roof. She is too busy. 

At least they do not think they see these 
things because they are all engaged doing 
rightfully and well their full share of the 
day’s work. 

But there are Sundays in June. Quiet, 
peaceful days, golden with sunshine—days 
for pleasant contemplation—days for loving 
nature and worshipping God. 

And then there is that great treasure- 
house, Memory—where all the gold and sil- 
ver and precious jewels of our life are stored 
away. And here are piled June days upon 
June days that you can go back to some day 
at some distant place in some distant time 
and find in them glories you may think now 
you never see, songs you think now you never 
hear, but all serving to make you grateful for 
having lived at least during some part of your 
life in the country. 


’ GEO. E. NELSON, Pres. 
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Delicious Cherry Roly Poly 


VERY enthusiastic housewife seeks new seasonable surprises in cookery. Serve a Crisco made 
cherry roly poly and you will have a dainty dessert that is delicious and different. 


The dough is light and tender; the sauce fruity and toothsome, and both afford convincing proof of 
the unusual delicacy of foods prepared with Crisco. 


for Fioiay er peening, 
for Cake Making 


Crisco is purely vegetable, never varies and has neither flavor nor odor. 
It therefore enables countless thousands of women to give to their own cook- 
ing that tastiness for which every good cook strives. 


Cherry Roly Poly 


The Biscuit Dough 

2 cupfuls flour 

1 teaspoonful salt 

4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 

3 tablespoonfuls Crisco 

1 scant cupful milk 
Sift flour, salt and baking powder. Add Crisco, cut- 
ting it in with two knives until mealy. Then add 
milk gradually until a soft dough is formed. 


(Use level measurements) 


The Sauce 
% cupful Crisco 
1 cupful powdered sugar 
2 egg yolks 
5 tablespoonfuls cherry juice 
2 egg whites 
Cream the Crisco. Add sugar gradually and cream 
well together. Add egg yolks and cherry juice, 
cook over hot water until well blended 


and hot through; remove from fire and 
fold in stiffly beaten whites. 


Roll biscuit dough about 1% inch in thickness, sprinkle with sugar and dot with ripe stoned cherries 
or well drained stoned canned cherries. Roll like jelly roll, press and close the ends as tight as possi- 
ble. Tie in floured cloth and cook in boiling water two hours or steam in steamer one and a half 
hours. | Remove from cloth to hot platter and serve with sauce. 


Many other recipes for appetizing and dainty dishes, carefully selected by that well known cooking 
authority, Marion Harris Neil, make “‘A Calendar of Dinners’’? a most valuable book to any house- 
keeper. It contains besides 615 recipes a dinner menu for every day in the year and the interesting 
Story of Crisco. If you have not seen this illustrated, cloth-bound, gold-stamped book write for it. 
Address Dept. O-6, The Procter & Gamble Con Cincinnati, Oe ‘enclosing five two-cent stamps. 

A paper-bound edition without the ‘“Calendar of Dinners’’ but with 250 recipes is free. 


HE INN lay in the Glori- 
etta Mountains, beside a 
transcontinental railroad that 
dropped away from it on 
either side. It was fashioned 
after a Mexican hacienda of a 
hundred years previous. Its earth- 
colored walls showed through inter- 
stices of olive and pepper trees. 
A giant schuaro towered near it, 
and the tall dying bloom of a pulque plant looked 
like some strange insignia of the desert etched 
against the gray sky back of it. 

About it closed the desolation of cactus-covered 
stretches and gaping canyons and wild buttes. 
Across the tracks lay a block or two of battered, 
sodden-looking shops and a handful of sullen adobe 
houses, each in an inundated dooryard. 

For three days it had rained torrentially, and 
stalled trains, east-bound and west, lay on the 
switches. Travelers looked out wearily from Pull- 
man and tourist windows, while others overran 
the lobby of the inn. 

All the chairs in the placita of the inn had been 
drawn under shelter, and carefully turned down 
against the rain, a forgotten magazine lying ex- 
posed in a corner spread the stain from its yellow 
and black frontispiece, and brown pools showed 
here and there over the cement floor. The placita 
was empty, except for a youth in a cap and rain- 
coat who stood by the little fountain, idly flipping 
into it leaves from a Virginia creeper that grew on 
the wall just back of him. 


66 ILL SHE come down, or will she stay in 
her room all afternoon?” he wondered 


- impatiently, as he turned and stared toward the 


rain-drenched hills. 

A moment after, glancing through the door that 
opened into the lobby, he saw her coming down the 
stairs. 

She was small, and slim, and straight, like one of 
the little fir trees on the hill, with something quite 
as aromatic and restorative about her; and he 
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asked himself if it was her Scotch coat and smart 
little wet-weather hat that so charmingly became 
her, or the intoxication of her own spirits. 

With a nod toward him she paused at a table 
near the window where a man sat playing soli- 
taire. 

The man, finding her there beside the table, took 
a telegram from his pocket and gave it to her with 
obvious complacency. His eyes were the exact 
slatey-blue of a caribou’s hide, and widely set in 
the yellowish face with its tightly stretched skin, 
the gray hair carefully brushed away from the full 
temples. 

In the placita, young Roc Kitchell thought: “A 


. queer stepfather for a girl like that!’ 


She had taken the telegram carelessly, but as she 
read it the color ran out of her face, and she drew in 
her breath, then let it go softly. There was some- 
thing childlike in the way she did it. And in spite 
of her maturity she looked scarcely more than a 
child; yet strength seemed an inherent part of her. 
Redoubtable little soldier, fighting a grim, hard 
fight! Something in Kitchell quickened to her in- 
creasingly. She was doing stunts in cheap vaude- 
ville with her stepfather and the old gray horse they 
carried about with them from place to place. It 


WOULD YOU MARRY 


Someone you had known but a short time and believe that your 
marriage would be a happy one? What do you think about 


“love at first sight?” hs 
Ask yourself these questions and then you may forgive these 
two in “His Hour of Recklessness.”” 


was monstrous! And now what new 
thing threatened? For that the message 
contained disquieting news he could not doubt, 
seeing the change in her vivid face. 

With a further word to her father she came 
out to Kitchell, and together they went through the 
placita gate, pausing only long enough beneath the 
pepper trees to turn down their hat brims against 
the rain; then they went off, swinging across the 
desert, their young faces, figures superbly matched. 

The short duration of their friendship seemed 
difficult to realize. They had met the first evening 
the trains had been delayed, and had gone together 
for a look at the washout which was responsible 
for the delay, sitting before the fire in the lobby for 
an hour or two afterward. The next morning 
they had talked a long time in the placita, which 
was deserted by all but themselves, then there was 
a round of the village shops in search of Indian 
pottery, a quick walk before dinner, and then the 
best talk of all in a shadowy corner with the rain 
against the windows and the wood fire glowing. 


ROM the first he had realized that all was not 

as it ought to have been with her. Sometimes 

the gayety of spirit that he was certain belonged to 

her by temperament asserted itself and he saw 

what a radiant little being nature had meant her 

to be, but for the most part she was like one 
driven by a strange invisible harrier. 

And now this message which so evidently in- 
creased her alarm! Whatever it contained, it had 
given O’Neill Murray, the stepfather, a satisfac- 
tion too keen to be disguised. 

Kitchell felt himself longing to lay violent hands 
on the suave, cool-eyed man with his hard, un- 
sparing mouth and his wholly disagreeable person- 
ality. That something important in the girl’s 
affairs was about to happen, he was sure, and her 
apparent helplessness hurt him like a physical pain. 
If only he could aid her. There was nothing he 
would not do. 

“«Tell me all about it, can’t you?” he asked, as 
they swung along together across the wet sands. 


‘*\ train is coming in over the crossline 
at twelve today, and a man named French 
that I never wanted to see again is com- 
ing on it,’ she said, following with her 
eyes the labored flight of a pair of ravens. 
She said it quietly, like one to whom life 
has taught repression. 

‘“Why is he coming?” he asked. 

“‘He is coming to marry me,” she said 
startlingly. 

Afterward he wondered what he had 
said, gasping it out incredulously. But 
he remembered only the way she had 
drawn quickly back, as if vexed with her- 
self for having told him so much, and for 
having shown him so much more. 

At the inn door, carried beyond caution 
by his sympathy for her, and by some- 
thing in his pulses that he did not stop to 
analyze, he said impetuously: ‘‘ You're 
not going to be frightened into anything, 
are you?” 

‘*T don’t know what I’m going to do,” 
she had answered tonelessly. 


AD SHE warréd so long with her 

stepfather that the fight was almost 
gone out of her, the resisting power worn 
away? For the first time he began to 
realize something of what she must have 
been through to have reached this state 
of apathetic acquiescence. 

He lit his pipe and tramped up and 
down awaiting the crossline train, which 
was late. The man whom O’Neill Murray 
greeted when it came, and carried off 
with him, stirred the smouldering fire of 
his boyish indignation into flames. 

Marriage between this impossible fellow and 
Elizabeth Raeburn! The very thought was 
hideous. 

He was still tramping in moody contemplation of 
the situation, when they came out and went off 
toward the desert. He supposed she was going to 
listen for the last time to what the stranger had to 
say to her. His gaze kept to their disappearing 
figures. Passionately he contrasted them, the 
suppleness of her slim body and the man’s 
stodgy flaccidness; the mobility of her face and 
the heavy stolidity of his face on whose faintly 
purple cheeks and white eyelids indulgence was 
already printed in unmistakable colors; her fresh 
spirit and his early jaded one. 

He went inside and made a pretense of reading, 
but all his thoughts were with her, and when he 
could no longer endure it he took up his tramp 
again. 

Then at last they came, walking far apart, her 
face as white as the bloom ofthe oleander that 
grew beside the door of the low adobe section- 
house; a dull color in the bags beneath, his eyes. 
And in an odd, dead silence they entered the inn. 

Had she refused to marry him, or had the be- 
trothal been consummated on terms that made for 
silence rather than for speech? 

Kitchell asked; her the question that evening 
when he came upon her back of the inn where the 
trail left the floor-of the desert. She was standing 
there beside a cat’s-claw tree, dimly visible in the 
soft blur of tenuous shadows that were yielding to 
the moon. She had brought her horse from the 
train, to give him a bit of exercise, and she stood 
with her arm over his neck. : 

To Kitchell’s excited imagination the cat’s-claw 
tree loomed like some swollen god of this land of 
space and silence, the rocks before it, the altar, the 
girl, the sacrifice. For as she stood there beside 
the horse, whose dumb friendliness seemed her only 
refuge, she symbolized all that was young and help- 
less and lonely, and he had the absurd impulse to 
snatch her up and hurry away with her. 


UT HE only stammered: “You. are going on 
with it, are you? You’re going to marry him?” 
““T have told them I must have a little longer to 
decide,’ she said with a frantic little gesture. 
“Told your father, you mean?” 
“And Harry French.” 
“So your father is back of it?” 
She nodded, with that childish intake of breath 
which so moved him. 
“Good Lord! And you're letting him drive you 
into it?” : : 
‘“‘T’ve fought him so long, almost ever since I can 
remember, and it’s never been any use,” she said 
wearily, ‘‘not the least.” — Putte t. 
“Oh, but this won’t do!” he said, very gravely, 
and very gently, “it won’t do at all, you know.” 


fo oe te ert att ott 


HE THOUGHT SHE MEANT 
HIM TO BRING ONLY THE KIMONO 


The sudden fierceness of her voice startled him. 
“T should be rid of him, at least,’’ she cried. 

“Rid of whom?” 

““Of my stepfather.”’ 

“But you wouldn’t be rid of French, you see.” 

Her white fingers kept twisting themselves in and 
out of the horse’s mane. It was a moment before 
she spoke. She said: ‘“‘I couldn’t hate anyone 
quite as I do my father.” 


66 HEN you must be freed from him, once for 

all,”- he said—with. decision, speaking as 
quietly as he was able for the pounding of his pulses 
and his desire to take her into his arms and soothe 
and protect her. Something vague moved deep 
down in him, and something else tried to lift its 
head against it, and could not. In a confusion of 
feeling that amounted almost to torture he heard 
himself saying: ‘‘But you must be freed in some 
other way than this. You must let me help you. 
We'll talk it all out calmly; think it all out ration- 
ally, and decide what’s to be done.” 

Calmness! Sanity! There in the lavender twi- 
light, with the desert cool and sweet and rain- 
freshened about them, and silence like a Presence 
with finger to lip hovering over them, and youth in 
their hearts, and its madness and its longing in their 
blood. It was too much to expect. What if they 
had known each other but two days and a half? 
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Jennie Allen 
She calls herself Jennie Allen 


Spinney. But really her last name 
ought to be Sunshine. , 


To those of you who have read 
that delightful book, “Jennie Allen’s 
Letters,” the announcement that the 
Woman’s World is to publish a new 
series will be a distinct pleasure. 


Those who are not familiar with 
Miss Grace Donworth’s amusing, 
interesting and lovable character, 
Jennie Allen Spinney, will welcome 
“her humorous philosophy, whole- 
. souledness,and good nature. 


For the blues try Jennie Allen. 
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“There isn’t any way thal you can 
help,”’ she said, tonelessly. 

“Oh, but there is!’ he exclaimed. 

“You don’t know my father.” 

“T know the way.” His voice shook a 
little. 

“What way is it?” 

A big white star had come out and 
was blinking in the sky just back of her. 
A moth brushed her shoulder. 

“Promise me you won’t misunder- 
stand,” he urged. He was very boyish, 
very eager. A complete sense of dedica- 
tion was upon him. 

“JT don’t think I should ever misunder- 
stand you,” she answered simply. “I 
haven’t from the first, you know.” 


66 ELL then, don’t you see that if 

you went away from here when 
the trains begin to move, with someone 
who had the right to stand between you | 
and your stepfather, he would never 
bother you again?” 

“TI don’t understand,” she said. 

“Don’t you?” he asked, more gently 
sull. “Think a minute.” 

“Are you—are you asking me to marry 
you?” 

““Doesn’t it appeal to you just a little 
more than marrying French?” he said, 
trying to speak lightly. : 

““Don’t!”’ she breathed, and her soft, 
immature lips quivered. 

But his own lips, only less marked by 
the incertitude of youth, tightened and 
grew grave. 

“Why shouldn’t I ask you to marry 
me?’ he questioned. 

“You're doing il because you think I need you,” 
she said. 

“Tm doing it because I think we need each 
other,” he answered. 

““You’re sorry for me.” 

“*T shall be much sorrier for myself, if you refuse 
me.”’ 

“Tt hurts you to think of me being alone,” she 
persisted. 

“T am just as much alone.” 

She shook her head. She did not speak. A 
wind came out of the canyon, blowing softly, as if 
it were the canyon’s breath. About them lay the 
twilight and the infinitude of age—the rocks were 
black with it, the sands were hollowed by it, even 
the cat’s-claw tree was misshapen by it. But over 
them was the freshness of youth, and in their 
troubled hearts its fragrance lay, and its pas- 
sionate demand to be cheated of nothing that was 
its due. ; 

“Will you do it?” he begged. “ Will you marry 
me?’ His voice grew graver, took on a tenderer, 
gentler tone. ‘It would be—would be—exactly as 
if we weren’t married until you wanted it to he—be 
otherwise. The knowledge that you were my wife 
would make everything seem sacred and beautiful 
tome, but I shouldn’t expect you to take me on any 
terms but those of friendship. I don’t have to tell 
you that, do I? Whatever I did wouldn’t hurt you 
by asking anything but that.” 

He waited, but she did not speak. 

““Can’t you think of me like that at all?” he 
pleaded. 

Stull she did not speak. - 

““Can’t you?” he whispered. 

The wind caught a queer, small sound and ear- 
ried it to him where he stood on the other side of 
the old gray horse. 

“Are you crying?’ he exclaimed unsteadily. 


BYE IN the morning she was wholly resolute and 
determined. She could not marry him. She 
could not draw him into the miserable mess of her 
affairs. Did he think her so utterly without feeling, 
so wholly despicable as to snatch the highest gift 
he had to give and use it for a mere stepping-stone 
thrown down in the mud and mire of an impassable 
crossing? 

‘“‘In the end I should make you love me,” he de- 
clared. 

‘Tn the end you would despise me just as heartily 
as I should despise myself,’’ she had insisted, and 
she had left him abruptly with that, and he had 
scarcely seen her again during the day. 

The rain had ceased with apparent definiteness, 
and the work of repair to the railroad had gone on 
steadily for hours. Trainmen thought the road 
might be open by midnight, perhaps earlier. 
Everyone was in high spirits at the thought of 


resuming the journey. Everyone but Roc Kitchell. 
With his nerves strung to the highest pitch of 
watchfulness, totmented by an embittered sense 
of frustration, and by something stronger which 
he did not understand, his mind and senses laboring 
with a problem beyond their power, he moved 
restlessly through the late afternoon, and watched 
the night come—the night that was to separate 
them forever. That she would give him an oppor- 
tunity to say good-bye, he felt sure, and that 
she would tell him something of her plans. She 
owed him that. 

He was lingering in the placita when she finally 
came to him. It was late. The moon was like a 
jewel set in the square of night-blue sky that 
showed above the little fountain. The leaves of 
the Virginia creeper were dancing with their own 
shadows, and in the pepper trees beyond the wall 
the mocking birds were making carnival. 


HE HAD put on a long mode-colored coat and a 
smart little hemp hat, and there was something 
white and stiffly tailorish at her throat. They 
seemed to emphasize the fact that this was 
good-bye. 

With a precipitate gesture she came toward him. 
“You know the mad thing you wanted me to do 
last night, and this morning?” she breathed. “‘Do 
you still want it? You’re sure?” 

““T was never so sure of anything in my life,” he 
said intensely. 

“Well, then—well, then fe 
gripped the rim of the fountain. 

“You're going to marry me!” he cried softly, as 
if the wonder of it made him almost-speechless. 
“You are really going to marry me?” 

“They've driven me to it!” 

He did not flinch. It was all so different from 
what he had expected it to be when it came—love 
and marriage and life. But he was conscious only 
of a deep content that it should be so, and of a will- 
ingness to take whatever might come, to lie in this 
bed of his own making, to abide by his rashness—if 
rashness this be. 

“Tt is incredible that you should let me come to 
you on such terms,” she said, in a troubled voice. 

His voice exulted. “It doesn’t matter how you 
come to me, if only you come!’ His hand covered 
hers as it rested on the fountain’s rim. THe smiled 
at her, not very steadily, and his eyes were earnest 
and endearing. 

“You are only a boy,” she reflected consider- 
ingly, “just ready to begin to live.” 

“And you are only a girl, and just beginning to 
be ready to live, too. It’s exactly as it ought to be.” 

“I’m not so sure—will your father understand?”’ 

“He goes his way, and lets me go mine,” he 
replied, but a shadow had crossed his face and his 
heart alike. The thought of his father had brought 
him up a bit. Marriage was the one thing relative 
to him over which his father’s interest unfailingly 
quickened. 

“You must marry well,” his father was always 
saying. “‘A man is ruined or made by the woman 
he marries. You must choose a girl that your 
mother would choose if she were living.” 

““Mother would have chosen just such a girl as 
this,” he thought. He said: ‘‘How soon can it 
be?” 

One of her hands seemed to quiet the other. 
She tried to speak. 

“When?” he urged eagerly. 

“Tonight—if it is at all.” 


Her fingers 


ONIGHT! The placita walls, and the desert 
beyond them, and the world beyond the desert, 
seemed to echo it. 

“The trains will begin to move in a few hours,” 
she said. “‘I believe if I went on—with you, my 
father would turn back. Something has come up 
that makes him frantic to get to New York. Tle 
has been talking about it all day.” 

“Have you told him that you 
I°rench?”’ 

“T have told them both that I must have till the 
last minute to decide.” 

His hand covered hers again. 

“Are you ready to come with me to the village’? 
It can be done there, and at once.” 

“Are you sure? The law is different in different 
states, isn’t it?’’ 

“T happen to know what it is here,” he said. 

“Tow do you know?” she questioned. 

“T looked it up yesterday, before——” 

“Oh! she whispered. 

The breeze loosened a scarlet leaf from the Vir- 
ginia creeper on the wall back of them and carried 
it to their feet. He stooped and, picking it up, gave 


will marry 


it to her. He smiled whimsically as she took it. 

“Your wedding bouquet,” he said; and he held 
open the placita gate. 

The bustle of departure was in the air when they 
came back from the village. 
come sound of engines, bells rang, and people 
called to each other in voices of relief. 

“Go up to your room and wait until I have 
talked with your father,’ Kitchell directed, from 
the foot of the inn stairs. He looked quiet and 
determined and unafraid. There seemed to have 
been released in him something vital, something 
clemental, which had lain beneath the surface 
until now. 

““Let me come with you,”’ she begged. 

His smile wrapped her. ‘“‘Isn’t that one of the 
reasons we have—have just been to the village?”’ 
he demanded. “That you shouldn’t have to face 
him any more? It’s my business now to beard your 
lions.” 

She stood slim and straight and unsmiling and 
watched him go. Her hand trembled on the 
banister rail. 

Husband and wife stood together on the plat- 
form of the deserted observation car and looked out 
on a world that slipped away from them like run- 
ning sands. They were not talking much, although 
she had said at once on entering the sleeper: “‘Come 
to the observation car. We must talk.” 

““Aren’t you ured enough to let the talking 
wait?’ Kitchell had answered. ‘‘There’ll be lots of 
time for that—a lifetime.” 

“There are things I want you to know tonight,” 
she had insisted, with a strange look he had several 
times caught in her eyes and had not understood. 


S THEY stood there side by side she presently 
said: “It was about my mother I wanted to 
tell you. This is she.” 

She took from her bag a miniature which she 
held out to him in a kind of eager pathos, which 
seemed to plead for comprehension. 

“Surely you must have known [| thought her 
like this—your mother,” he said earnestly. 

“He is so different,” she said. 

**T haven’t learned a great deal, but I’ve learned 


There was the wel- 


better than to judge wives by husbands or hus- 
bands by wives.” 

She looked away from him, into the world of her 
troubled childhood, and her eyes grew dim with 
its incomprehensions and its bewilderments. 

“Tt’s so hard to judge her fairly, but she was all 
that you see her, exquisite and sweet and fine.” 

““T’m sure of that!” 

“Tt was because she wanted to sing—only to 
sing. Is it so very wicked, I wonder, to want to 
do what God must have meant you to do?” She 
was silent for the moment, holding to the rail and 
swaying lightly with the train. 


HEN she went on: “It would have been differ- 
ent, I’m sure, if my own father had been differ- 
ent. He was a Latin and Greek teacher, and he was 
never well. I think it was neuralgia he had. It 
made him very cross. I don’t remember much 
about him except his voice, which was querulous 
and scholarly. Everything about him was that. 
My mother’s singing and my chatter annoyed him 
frightfully. When he wasn’t at school he was 
always sitting at his desk in his study in the middle 
of the house. I used to wish it had been at one end 
or the other instead of in the middle, because, 
wherever I went I had to pass it, and I always had 
to walk on my toes to keep from disturbing him. 
When my mother forgot herself and began to sing, 
or when I romped and played, he would call— 
never loudly, and always politely—and remind us 
that we annoyed him. And my mother would set 
her lips tight and the color would come to her 
cheeks and burn there for hours. I wasn’t allowed 
to go into his room, and as he rarely came out of it 
except for meals, and I had mine in the nursery, he 
seemed to me just a Voice. He was more than that 
to mother, of course.’ She sighed a long, tremu- 
lous sigh, freighted with poignant memories. ‘I 
suppose she stood it as long as she could.” 
“It’s easy to see how it all was,” he said gently, 
and he laid his hand over hers for just an instant. 
““I—I wanted you to know that she was good, 
and fine, and lovely.” 
“Do you think I could doubt it, knowing you?”’ 
he urged, touched by her (Continued on page 20) 
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SHE HELD IT OUT TO HIM WITH A KIND OF EAGER PATHOS, WHICH SEEMED TO PLEAD FOR COMPREHENSION 


Y ITS attitude toward the pend- 

ing legislation for national pre- 

paredness, Congress is exhibiting 

that quality which is at once the 
source of its greatest strength and its great- 
est weakness — namely, the devotion of its 
members to sectional interests. With our 
troops in Mexico and the nation confronted 
with the most delicate international situatin in its 
history, the congressmen have insisted upon talk- 
ing and legislating about water power and garden 
seeds and hog cholera. 

And yet, it is this single-minded devotion of the 
average congressman to the interests of his own 
district that makes congress truly representative. 
The final outcome of all these conflicting interests 
and purposes comes pretty near being the will of 
the whole people. Only, when sectional interests 
and national interests have to compete for the 
floor, the latter are apt to come second. 

Never was there a congress more truly repre- 
sentative than the present one. Among the 435 
congressmen and 96 senators, there are men from 
every walk of life. Two senators and ten con- 
gressmen are of foreign birth, the races thus rep- 
resented including German, Russian, Bohemian, 
Norwegian, Scotch, Irish and Canadian. One 
senator and four congressmen have the blood of 
American Indian tribes in their veins. 

Practically all religious sects are represented, 
although in exactly what proportions is not known, 
as many legislators do not state their religious 
beliefs. One senator is a Christian Scientist, and 
one Western congressman is a popular lecturer 
before New Thought audiences. There are five 
Jews in congress, four of whom are of foreign birth. 

You think of congress as composed of Demo- 
crats, Republicans and Progressives, but, as a 


. matter of fact, there are seven parties represented 


in the House. The Democrats number 228, the 
Republicans 197, the Progressives 3, the Progres- 
sive Republicans 2, and the Socialist, Prohibition 
and Progressive Protectionist parties have one 
representative each. 

‘One of the most striking facts about the present 
congress is its youth. Time was when the average 
age of senators was not much below seventy. The 
present Senate includes Senator Wadsworth of 
New York, who is only 39, and Senator Ashurst of 
Arizona, who is 41. Half a dozen senators are 45 
or less, and nearly a third are under 50, while a 
majority are below sixty. 

Nichols of South Carolina is the youngest man 
in the House, being but 30. Its membership in- 
cludes a number of men under 40, and congress- 
men, like senators, are generally younger than 
their predecessors were. The people are demand- 
ing progressive legislation, and they are electing 
young men because youth stands for progress. 


Receiving the People 


HE ORIGINAL idea in holding re- 
ceptions at the White House was 
to give the people 
of the nation an op- 
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portunity to meet the President and his wife. 
Under the present mistress of the Executive Man-. 
sion, this democratic ideal of entertaining has 
come nearer to fulfillment than ever before. 
More persons have been received at the White 
House since the first of January than in any 
similar period in its history; and a sincere effort has 
been made to afford an opportunity of attending 
these receptions to the greatest possible number of 
those who wished to do so. 

If there is but one vacancy on the invitation list, 
and the applicants for it include a woman from 
Iowa or Kansas who is in the capital for a few days, 
and a local society woman, preference is usually 
given to the former. 

The White House receptions this year have 
broken all records not only for size, but for gener- 
ous refreshment. Cakes and ices and punch have 
been dispensed with lavish generosity to crowds of 
twice the usual size; and for the most part every- 
one has been immensely pleased except some 
disgruntled persons who observed that Democric 
ideals of entertainment seemed to be somewhat 
in conflict with Democratic ideals of economy. 

Before her marriage to the President, Mrs. Wil- 
son was a successful business woman, who often 
took pleasure in presiding over her own counter. 
She sold jewelry to persons whom she now receives 
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The effect of this democratic and practical per- 
sonality in ‘the White House is felt to advantage 
throughout the fabric of Washington social: life. 
The ancient rules of precedence, for example, 
which provide who shall call first, who shall; walk 
into dinner first, and who shall do everything else 
first, are being frequently broken for the first time 
in the history of the White House. Formerly it 
was an almost unheard-of thing for a cabinet lady 
to call upon the wife of a congressman or to accept 
an invitation from her in any capacity but that of a 
guest of honor. These mumified rules of social! con- 
duct, which are really a weak imitation of European 


1D° YOU know thatuf you want to have a fish 


the United. States Burean: of- Fisheries wall not 
only tell you how to build the pond, and what 
kind of fish to put ‘in it, but will-furnish you the 
fish from, government hatcheries free of charge? 

Thisopportunity -to-obtain“fry or~fingerlings 
from the*government- has existed for’a long’time, 
but the Bureau of Fisheriesvhas just >begun, a cam- 
paign to’prove to country dwellers that it is decid- 
edly profitable to have a fish pond at home, and to 
show them just how such a pond should be con- 
structed and stocked. 

In the first place, they point out that upon many, 
if not most, country homes, there are bits of waste 
land which are serving no useful purpose, and may 
therefore well be used for “raising fish.” If the 
water can be brought along natural drainage lines 
from some spring or stream, the project becomes 
still more feasible. . Furthermore, the pond may 
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Last year 400,000 persons were incapacitated by typhoid fever; there were 
thousands more who were victims of other diseases. Infection and contagion are 
greater in the country than in the city, and chiefly because of the lack of 
sewage disposal. Under the direction of Surgeon General Blue there has 
been prepared Health Bulletin No. 68. Every public-spirited citizen in the 
small towns and in the country should have this bulletin. Send two cents to 
Woman’s World Information Bureau, Washington, and it will be sent to you. 


often be so located that it will be useful for water- 
ing stock or for irrigation as well as for the produc- 
tion of fish. 

The rapid rise of meat prices in this country 
makes fish more important than it ever was before 
as an item on the bill-of-fare. To provide as many 
families as possible with this item free of cost is the 
chief object of the government in distributing fish 
and encouraging the construction of ponds. Fish 
culture may be made highly profitable as a com- 


mercial pursuit, but you are advised to start with. 


the modest object of providing your own table 
with fish. 

Full details concerning just how to build your 
pond, and how to apply for and obtain fish from 
the government have been compiled by the experts. 
If you are interested send a two-cent stamp to 
Woman’s World Information Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and get the official bulletin. 


Thousands of Patent Corn Planters 


M®& LANE, Secretary of the Ipterjor, estimates 
that during the last fifty years Americans 
have patented two-thirds of all the epoch-making 
inventions the world has produced in that time. 
Of course, there is room for argument as to what is 


BUGS AND FLIES MADE HIM FAMOUS 


Dr. L. O. Howard, who is regarded as the world’s 
highest authority upon the house fly, and an expert in 
every other branch of domestic entomology, began his 
work with insects when a small boy. In college he gave 
special attention to entomology and took a year’s post- 
graduate course in this subject. _He expected to become 
a physician, but when in 1878 the position of assistant 
entomologist of the Bureau of Agriculture was offered 
him, he seized the opportunity to devote himself to his 
favorite science. He was made chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology in 1894, which position he still holds. 


epoch-making, but the United States may fairly be 
said to lead the world in the matter of inventions. 
Last year over 40,000 patents were issued by the 
United States Patent Office, exclusive of those on 
designs, and only a little over 4,000 of these were 
granted to residents of foreign countries. The 
rapid growth of invention in this country is shown 
by the fact that in 1837 only 435 patents were 
issued in the United States. 

The Patent Office has one of the biggest filing 
jobs in the world. It is compelled to keep copies of 
patents for sale, and the number of these copies is 
now forty-seven million and some odd. The 
building is literally overflowing with them, and it 


sometimes requires a lot of hunting to un- 
earth a copy of a patent on a _ treadmill 
issued in 1835, or something like that. 
This state of affairs has frequently been 
brought to the attention of Congress, but 
Congress does not seem interested. 

A patent may be just a paragraph and a 
sketch, or it may be an immense work. The 
longest patent on record is on a typesetting 
machine, and was granted in 1895. It contains 163 
sheets of drawings, and 56 pages of complex and 
highly scientific description. Only two of the 
machines were ever manufactured. It is said 
that the inventor went crazy. 

A glance at the patent records shows that most 
inventions are made, not by professional inventors 
setting out to solve great industrial problems, but 
by every-day people trying to find better ways of 
doing their work. Thus it is significant that more 
patents have been issued for corn-planters than for 
any other device. Corn is raised literally all over 
the United States, and American farmers have in- 
vented 2,658 different machines for planting it. , 

The records of this wonderful institution are full 
of interesting facts. Lid you know, for example, 
that Abraham Lincoln was an inventor? In 1849, 
while he was living at Springfield, Illinois, he took 
out a patent for ““a method of buoying vessels.” 
There is no record as to whether it was ever used 
or not. 

The Patent Office brings forth a perennial crop 
of unconscious humor. One man has invented an 
anti-snoring device. He proceeds upon the prin- 
ciple that you must lie on your back to snore, and 
so provides a cone-shaped affair to be strapped to 
the back. If you turn over it punches you. Thus 
you learn to sleep silently on your side. Another 
inventor has tackled the same problem in a much 
more direct manner by providing mechanism for 
strapping the mouth shut. 


A Square Deal for the Birds 


EARLY every country, suburban and small 
town dweller is alive to the desirability of 
having birds about his home. The people of many 
towns and villages take pride in the number and 
variety of birds to be found in their yards, parks 
and orchards. A continuous stream of inquiry 
directed to the Biological Survey shows that this 
sentiment in favor of the birds is growing and that 
people are anxious to learn how to attract them. 
Many persons have erected bird houses in their 
yards, and a good many of these are wondering 
why no feathered guests have accepted their hos- 
pitality. They overlook the fact that to birds, as 
to humans, the house shelter is only one of the 
necessities of life. Food, water, and protection are 
the other things most needed and appreciated by 
the birds. 
These things may be provided with little diffi- 
culty. A mulberry tree, for example, will do much 
to attract birds that are fond of pulpy fruit. A 
few cultivated sunflowers, with their heavy crop of 
seed, also constitute a reliable drawing card, and 
are not much trouble to plant. A large pottery 
vessel, raised on a sort of pedestal, a few feet from 
the ground, and kept filled with fresh water, will 
soon be discovered and regularly used by the birds 
of the neighborhood both for bathing and drinking. 
All of these measures will not avail to attract 
birds, however, if they are not adequately pro- 
tected. The domestic cat is the worst enemy, and 
in many bird-loving communities, cats are being 
ruthlessly destroyed. Chevy Chase, Maryland, for 
example, has the reputation of possessing one of 
the largest and most varied bird populations in the 
United States, and cats in that suburb of Washing- 
ton are not popular. Strays are shot, and new- 
comers are informed that cats as pets are not 
appreciated in Chevy Chase. 
If stray cats are about, however, you may 
effectively protect bird nests in trees by nailing a 
piece of tin about the trunk of the tree. If the tree 
is large, this may simply be a close-fitting armor, 


upon which the claws of climbing animals find no 
foothold. If the tree is smaller, the tin may be 
shaped into an inverted cone. These guards should 
be six feet or more above the ground. Hawks, owls, 
crows and English sparrows are the enemies of all 
other birds, and should be destroyed. 


Sanitation in the Country 


URAL sanitation is one of the most important 

and one of the most difficult problems that 
confronts the federal and state health officers of the 
United States. In cities, the people are organized 
to provide themselves with sanitary conveniences. 
Sewerage, garbage disposal, and similar matters 
are the work of the municipal government; and the 
citizen is compelled by law to comply with its 
requirements. . 

In the country the problem is entirely different. 
Every family must make its own sanitary provis- 
ions without the aid of experts, and without large 
capital. Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that in the rural sections of the United 
States, where 53 per cent of the people live, sani- 
tation is far less advanced than in the cities. 

So better rural sanitation looms large among our 
national necessities; not only in order that the 
country may be safeguarded against infection, but 
that the cities may be protected from infection 
through foodstuffs. The rural districts are the 
commissary of the whole country—they are the 
national granary—and their cleanliness is a matter 
of primary importance. 

Measures for better rural sanitation have been 
taken by the United States Public Health Service 
in the last three years, and are now going vigor- 
ously forward. Certain counties, in a number of 
different states, have been selected because they 
are typical and conveniently located; and in these 
counties sanitary surveys are being made and cam- 
paigns conducted. 

The federal and state health officers work to- 
gether. “A large number of homes in each of these 
‘sample’? counties are visited and the sanitary 
provisions of each are carefully studied with the 
permission of the owner. He thus receives expert 
instruction in sanitation. In this way the people 
are educated and the Public Health Service gains 
a valuable knowledge of rural conditions. 

Every incorporated town in the county selected 
is visited; its sanitary provisions are carefully 
studied, and the findings reported to the proper 
authorities. Schools, churches, railway stations 
and other public buildings throughout the county 
are inspected in the same manner. 

Public meetings are held in the towns in the rural 
districts, and lectures on sanitation, illustrated 
by lanterns lides and moving pictures, are given. 

The thoroughness of the work is shown by the 
fact that during one year in one county, 3,000 
homes were visited, and 156 public meetings held. 

The need for rural sanitation may be judged 
from the report made on the first four counties 
studied, which shows that less than one-half of one 
per cent of the homes visited had sanitary toilets. 
In a majority of these homes, sanitary conditions 
were such that there was imminent risk of infection 
from soil pollution. Fifty per cent of the water 
supplies were either polluted or suspicious. Al- 
most none of the persons interviewed understood 
how typhoid fever is transmitted, and were thus 
ignorant of the basic principles of home sanitation. 

In every county where these campaigns were 
carried out, the typhoid rate was reduced, often 
80 per cent or more. 

In every town of over five hundred people that 
was surveyed, measures were at once taken by the 
residents to improve sanitary conditions in accord- 
ance with the advice of the experts. In a large 
percentage of the country homes visited efforts 
were made at once to improve conditions. 

These needs and results show that federal aid in 
rural sanitation is of the utmost importance to 
every rural dweller in the nation. There are now 
two bills before the Senate for the continuation and 
extension of this work.. One of them, Senate Bill 
2214, has for its purpose to provide $500,000 for 
the work, and the other, which is Senate Bill 2215, 
is to create “A Division of Rural Sanitation” as a 
part of the Public Health Service. These bills 
deserve the support of your representatives in 
congress. 


Teaching Women First Aid 


HE United States Bureau of Mines has eight 
model rescue cars that are rushed to the scene 
of mining accidents to aid in the rescue work. Be- 


tween accidents they tour the country, and the 
scientists in charge teach the miners how to care 
for their injured comrades. 

Recently the Bureau began receiving petitions 
from women along the routes of these cars, asking 
that classes be formed for their benefit. The re- 
quest was promptly complied with, and more than 
500 women have already been granted ‘First Aid 
Certificates.” They are now qualified to render 
assistance in case of accidents. They know how to 
resuscitate men who have been smothered, bind up 
wounds, and convert their homes into emergency 
hospitals. Incidentally, many of the physicians 
have supplemented their lectures upon first aid 
work with information about home sanitation, diet 
and other subjects of interest to the housekeeper. 
Application for this sort of instruction for a group 


SHE MANAGES A KITCHEN LABORATORY 


Miss Connor graduated from Cornell University a 
few gears ago, standing very high in all of her classes 
and winning the Phi Beta Kappa pin for her capable 
scholarship. She is a native of Burlington, Iowa, and 
her preparatory education was obtained in the public 
schools. She was determined to follow a scientific career, 
and soon after leaving college took the civil service ecam- 
inalion for the position of scientific assistant. She 
received the highest mark given on that examination, 
which gained her an appointment almost immediately. 


of women in any mining district may be made to 
the Bureau of Mines, and will receive as.prompt 
attention as the facilities of the Bureau will permit. 


A Professional Potato Cook 


A POTATO is a simple thing to prepare for the 
table. And yet, did you ever notice how often 
potatoes are badly cooked? If boiled they -are 
often soggy, and if baked a good part of the vege- 
table is likely to be wasted because too much heat 
is used. The Department of Agriculture has de- 
termined to learn how to cook potatoes exactly 
right, and Miss Margaret Conner, the youngest 
woman scientist in the government employ, has 
been placed in charge of the investigation. 

Miss Conner has been given a_ thoroughly 
equipped kitchen laboratory. She has an electrical 
oven, the heat of which may be regulated.to the 
fraction of a degree, and she is supplied with 
potatoes of all varieties and sizes from the Depart- 
ment’s experiment stations. The ones to be tested 
are placed in the electrical oven, with a tiny ther- 
mometer thrust into the heart of each. The rise of 
the mercury is read through a glass window in the 
front of the oven, so that the investigator may 
know the exact moment when the desired heat has 
reached the center of the potato. The boiling 
tests are made with great kettles, equipped with 
shelves and.having holes in their lids for the inser- 
Hon of the thermometers. 


This may seem an elaborate equipment:to use in. 


the cooking of a potato; but when Miss Conner has 
completed her study, she will be able to publish a 
bulletin telling housewives what sizes and varieties 
of potatoes are best suited for boiling, baking and 
salad-making, together with explicit directions for 
cooking, so that any woman who knows how to 
regulate the heat of her oven can cook her potatoes 
to a turn with scientific precision. 


A Museum of American Styles 


MOST interesting fashion exhibit is the collec- 
tion of gowns worn by the wives of the Presi- 
dents, which has recently been gathered and placed 
in the National Museum at Washington. The dis- 
play includes the costumes worn at inaugural balls 
by the first ladies of the land from Martha Wash- 
ington to Mrs. Taft. They are arrayed upon 
figures made to. resemble those of the ladies who 
first wore them, and all of the styles of hair- 
dressing have also been preserved; the capped 
coiffure of Martha Washington, and the elaborate 
chignons and curls of Mrs. Van Buren appear side 
by side with examples of modern hair-dressing. 
Mrs. Taft was the first living presidential lady to 
send a gown to the museum, and Mrs. Roosevelt 
contributed a flounce from the dress she wore at an 
inaugural ball. The guide says that the rest of the 
dress was cut up to make neckties for the Bull 
Moosers.. 

The dress worn by Mrs. Washington is an amaz- 
ing thing to modern eyes. It is a light brown silk 
covered with a hand-painted trellis, upon which are 
represented leaves, flowers and insects. The bod- 
ice is nearly covered with a huge lace fichu, and the 
head-dress is a high lace turban. In the same case 
is exhibited a Philadelphia dressmaker’s bill of 
startling length. 

The most splendid gown in the collection is the 
yellow brocade which was worn by Dolly Madison, 
perhaps the most striking feminine personality that 
ever graced the White House. The favorite recep- 
tion gown of Mrs. Monroe—a delicate blue frock 
embroidered with gold—is the most beautiful one 
in the collection. 

In addition to these mementoes of presidential 
ladies, there are numbers of other dresses, and also 
jewelry, gloves, slippers, hats and bonnets of by- 
gone times which have been presented by other 
women. The most costly piece in the collection is 
the ten-thousand-dollar gown worn by the late 
Mrs. Leiter at an entertainment given by her 
daughter, the late Lady Curzon. { 

This remarkable style collection is only loaned to 
the Museum, although it is probable that most of 
the exhibits will remain there permanently. The 
credit for bringing the collection together belongs 
largely to an American woman—Mrs. Rose 
Grouvenor Hooes of Washington, who is a great 
granddaughter of President Monroe. 


Learn to Raise Minks 


OR THREE years Mr. Ned Dearborn of the 

Biological Survey has been experimenting 
with the raising of minks in eaptivity. These 
animals are native to a large part of North Amer- 
ica, and their fur is one of the most beautiful and 
durable varieties on the market. It is obvious thal 
if successfully domesticated, the mink will be a 
most valuable addition to the list of American 
farm animals. . 

So far, the results are unexpectedly encouraging. 
Minks have shown a ready adaptability to captive 
life, a hardihood and a fecundity which make them 
almost ideal animals for domestication. Mr. 
Dearborn believes that the raising of these animals 
will prove especially attractive as a sideline for the 
boy or the woman on the farm. Although his ex- 
periments indicate that minks are relatively easy to 
raise, he emphasizes the fact that success in 
raising any animal requires constant and intelli- 
gent care. 

Just at present the market for mink and all 
other fur is greatly impaired by the war; but that 
need not deter you from raising the animals. 
There is a wide market for them alive, because of 
the number of persons who wish to go into fur 
farming. They are worth from $30 to $125 a 
pair, according to size, color of fur and disposition. 
The latter is an especially important factor. A 
tame, docile mink will thrive and breed much 
better than one that seems unable to forget its 
wild life. ‘‘Ranch bred’’ minks, which were born 
in captivity, are- always worth more than those 
eaught. wild. Hiss 

Mr. Dearborn is confident that he can greatly 
improve the mink by selec- (Continued on page 19) 


ON THE WRONG SIDE OF PARADISE 
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SILVER blur ran over the forest 
crown as the deciduous foliage 
threshed about in the gale from the 
north. . This effect against the dark 
a green of the symmetrical ever- 
‘ oreens reminded Patton of foam 
* smears streaking the stormy crest 
“of the ocean; but he had no eye for 
the wild beauty of the scene, his 
peace of mind having departed 
with the coming of the tempest. There was no 
longer an east or west for him, and the men at the 
Upper Bartlett camps would look in vain for the 
coming of the paymaster. The side of the ridge 


Illustrated 


was exposed, and with a groan of despair he shifted - 


the position of the rawhide pack on his weary 
shoulders and plunged down the slope to the cover 
of the uneasy woods. 

It was his second day as substitute for Croft, 
veteran paymaster of the Great International 
Timber Company, and be it known the Great Inter- 
national’s paymaster was an exalted personage. 
His caste was far above that of the timber cruiser or 
camp boss and he could be haughty with scalers— 
yes, even with the cooks. The Great International 
was merely a name to the army of lumberjacks, but 
the man who brought them their money was a 
tangible agency for good. His duties invested him 
with the respectability of a national bank. WNat- 
urally a position of such trust and independence 
was dreamed of and longed for by every ambitious 
young man at the Forks. 

When Croft was taken sick and Patton was asked 
if he could cruise the twenty miles to Upper Bart- 
lett: he had smiled at the richness of the query. 
The camps and the settlement were connected by a 
tote road and a blind man could have held the 
course. But the fierce onslaught of the storm, his 
error in turning aside for the shelter of the old 
growth and the extinction of the sun had brought 
confusion and rendered him helpless and amazed. 

With the first realization of his plight his 
thoughts began ranging along disquieting paths, 
each of which led to Pete Mead, the notorious law- 
breaker. Not that Pete-and his followers ever 
roamed this far south; as everyone knew they kept 
close to the east side of Paradise. The sinister bulk 
of this misnamed height of land could be vaguely 
discerned from the tote road on a clear day. Up 
back there, somewhere, was the hiding place of the 
Mead outfit—timber pirates, camp robbers and 
smugglers—and Patton’s imagination discovered 
the outlaw behind every stump and boll. His right 
hand ached from clutching the automatic in the 
side pocket of his canvas coat. 

This obsession gradually faded, however, before 
his frantic desire to find the lost trail. The oily 
clouds, rushing wildly down from the north as 
though late at some rendezvous, began spilling 
drops as he struck into a growth of sapling stuff. 
Yesterday’s experience had taught him what to 
expect, and he was barely into the tangle when 
the downpour began. Regardless of whipping 
branches he fought his way through the dismal 
stretch of gray birches to the shelter of a clump of 
towering pines. Once under this noble roof the 
sounds of the storm seemed far off and a strange 
hush hung over the gloomy depths. 


nm HE advanced aimlessly he suddenly scented 
the acrid odor of smoke. Instantly his hand 
flew to the automatic and he remembered only the 
payroll on his aching back. The soughing of the 
wind overhead and Patton’s noiseless steps on the 
carpet of pine needles made caution unnecessary. 
Yet he made his way slowly, picking each step with 
infinite care and rejoicing that he was not within 
Pete Mead’s country. : 

“Lost something, stranger?”’? drawled a musica! 
voice at his side. 

Patton jumped back convulsively, his weapon 
half raised and peered wildly about. It was some 
moments before he discovered the owner of the 
voice, a slim, rounded, brown-faced little maid, 
crouching, cross-legged, under a low lean-to which 
_was scarcely large enough to shelter her small per- 
son. She held a rifle loosely in her hands across her 
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by SHenry 


SHE SNUGGLED UP AGAINST HIM 
AND NAIVELY ASKED, 
“IF HE SHOULD COME ALONG NOW YOU'D 
PROTECT ME, WOULDN'T YOU?" 


lap, and her dark eyes 
twinkled as she 
looked up. 

“Good afternoon, 
Miss,” he exclaimed. 
“That is, if it is after- 
noon.” 

lO stecmarcx Of 
time?” she lazily in- 
quired. 

LATA ew Kine VON ears g 
everything,” he la- 
mented. “I’m trying 
to make the Upper 
Bartlett lumber 
camps.” 

She stared at him 
in astonishment for a 
moment, then threw 
back her head and 
gave voice to a ring- 
ing laugh. Her ques- 
tion was hardly audi- 
ble as she asked, “‘ You 
are?” 

He frowned slight- 
ly and with some 
asperity replied, “I 
am. ]’m employed by 


the Great Interna- 
tional. You find it 
amusing.” 


She checked her risibles and meekly defended, 
“You seem to be cruising rather wide if you’re 
making for Upper Bartlett. Where did you start 
from, and when?” 


NKING wearily down on the needles ne ex- 
plained jerkily, “‘Started yesterday morning 
from the Forks. Took to the woods expecting a 
cloud-burst. Got lost. Last night I camped under 
the low hanging boughs of a spruce. Don’t see how 
I got so infernally mixed up. The tote road must 
be very near here. I’m positive I’ve kept close toit.” 
She flashed all her teeth in a smile and said, “A 
bit out of your way. I put up this cover as it'll be 
mighty moist round here pretty soon and my 
home’s three miles back. It’s beginning to drizzle 
through the tops now. I’m ’fraid you're in for a 
wetting.” 

He ruefully surveyed his travel-stained clothes 
and glanced up at the mist sifting down through 
the lofty crown of foliage. In afew minutes the 
woods would be deluged. Crawling to his feet and 
readjusting the straps of his pack he sighed, “I 
might as well get soaked moving as lying still. If 
you'll give me the general direction toward the 
Bartlett trail Pl be much obliged.” 

She crowded to one side of her narrow shelter and 
tersely commanded, ‘Crawl in. Not much room, 
but it’s weatherproof.” 

“Tl inconvenience you.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Come along. S’pose il never en- 
tered your mind to build a lean-to, eh? And if it had 
you'd probably laid the boughs with the tips up.” 

He hesitated. The lure of her shining eyes was a 
new experience in the narrow routine of his life. 
The adventure thrilled him, and yet he would have 
been willing to have had it terminate then and 
there, for he was diffident with women. The rain 
increased in volume, and the girl snapped her small 
fingers impatiently as he crowded in by her side, his 
body bent over his hunched-up knees. The vista 
of giant trunks was losing its clean-cut perspective 
as the saturated tops let the downpour through in 
steaming veils. Patton felt ill-at-ease and found it 
difficult to talk. He essayed to break the awkward 
silence but could only remember that he was 
crouching under a handful of boughs with the warm 
breath of an elfish maid tingling his cheek. 

He had never given much thought to young 


MAKING YOUR BLOOD TiNGLE 


With stories of the Great Northern Woods is the Special Gift of 
Hugh Pendexter. He lives in Maine and knows the lumber coun- 
try and its people. 


women. 


His acquaintance with the sex at the 
Forks was limited to the sturdy, pioneer types 
which suggested masculinity rather than daintiness; 
and to find himself in such close proximity to this 
hitherto unknown species of femininity abashed 


him. He knew she was studying his profile and 
he feared she was restraining an impish desire to 
laugh. 

To cover his confusion and possibly to impress 
her with his importance, he said, ‘I’m paymaster 
for the International.” 

Instantly he sensed a change in her attitude, and 
he was congratulating himself upon having created 
the desired effect, when she humiliated him by ex- 
claiming, “‘Paymaster! You?” 

There was disbelief in her tone and a mocking. 
light in her eyes; but as her gaze traveled to the 
pack and she noted the tiny padlock and the offi- 
cial seal of the company her contemptuous merri- 
ment vanished and her brows drew together in a 
straight line. “*I didn’t know they had paymasters 
who lost their way,’’ she mused. 

*“*T’ll find it again,”’ he curtly assured her. “‘The 
principal duty of a paymaster is to watch out for 
Pete Mead and such rascals, and protect the pay- 
roll. I guess I ean do that.” 


HE PUCKERED her lips in a little whistle and 
her eyes opened very wide and transformed her 
appearance into that of a curious child as she mur- 
mured, ‘‘Pete Mead. Is he such a terrible man?” 
“*Not so awful terrible, I guess, unless he gets the 
drop on a man from behind; then he’s capable of 
anything,”’ Patton stiffly replied. 

“And you don’t fear him?” she cried with a little 
tremulo note in her voice. 

‘Not in particular,” he laughed, now more at his 
ease and feeling immeasurably older than she. 
He inventoried the details of her appearance, and 
his furtive glances became direct and steady as she 
averted her face. She was dressed in khaki, the short 
skirt barely reaching the tops of her high walking 
boots. A soft gray hat carelessly crowned the mass 
of dark hair, which was marvel to him, for there was 
coil and coil of it, with vagrant locks curling about 
her ears and against the nape of her slender neck. 
He had thought it black at first, in the dim light; 
now as he looked at it more closely he saw it was 
shot with bronze and reddish tints. 

She interrupted his silence by musing. “I’ve 
heard of him. Settlement folks don’t like him, I 
guess.” 

“Like him!’ he jeered. ‘“‘ Wait till one of them 
gets him between the sights of a gun. Don’t ever 
wander up there; it wouldn’t be safe for you.” 
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“Up where?” with a nervous little quiver in each 
word. 

“Up beyond Paradise,” he said. 
to give a mountain with such an 
tation.” 

She snuggled up against him and naively asked, 
“Tf he should come along now you'd protect me, 
wouldn’t you?” 

‘Naturally,’ he replied shortly, wishing the 
lean-to were a bit more roomy as the intimacy of her 
presence imbued him with a strange unrest. “‘Isn’t 
it beginning to clear? I ought to be going.” 

She drew away from him until her slender figure 
was half buried in the side of the shelter. For a 
moment she studied him through narrowed lids; 
then springing to her feet and lightly stepping 
forth she briefly commanded, “‘ Come.” 

‘““Where to?’’ he asked, as he arose and walked 
by her side. 

“To where you'll know where you're at,” she 
responded. 

As he looked down on her small person he mar- 
velled at the masses of tantalizing hair, the satin 
texture of her skin, her hands, so helpless to look at 
and yet so nervously masterful in gripping the 
rifle. He sought to relieve her of the weapon, but 
she jerked it from him with unexpected strength 
and for a short distance walked apart from him, 
watching him questioningly. As if convinced that 
he had meant only a courtesy she regained her 
place by his side. He was tongue-tied and she ven- 
tured only laconic remarks. 


“Queer name 
evil repu- 


S THEY reached the edge of the pines the 

clouds rolled back, the sky lines lifted, the 
horizons grew wider and Patton stared in surprise 
at a low mountain in the northwest. 

‘““That’s a new one to me,” he said in a puzzled 
tone, pointing to it. 

““That’s because you're lost,’’ she smiled, darting 
him a quick, sharp glance. Then halting and fac- 
ing him she said, ““About this man Mead. Don’t 
you ever feel sorry for the lonely life he must lead? 
I’ve heard it told that the Great International 
stole his timber lands—stole them legally, of course, 
but stole them none the less.” 

“Sorry for him?’ he sternly repeated. “‘Why, 
such men as he hold back the development of the 
state. Lumber operations won’t prosper on his 
side of Paradise until he’s in prison—where he 
belongs.” 

“You'd sentence him before 
victed,”” she smoothly protested. 

‘““He’s been convicted many times in public 
opinion,” he retorted. 

“But if they stole his lands——,” 


he’s been con- 


she began. 


“Bosh! That’s what every squatter says when 
he tries to get away with a big tract of timber by 
simply camping on it. If Mead had claims to any 
lands he should have perfected his title and taken 
the ordinary steps to protect himself.” 

“But if you found a man living on a valuable 
piece of timber and knew he believed he owned it 
just because he had always lived there, would you 
think it right to take it away from him by the aid 
of the law?’ She put the question wistfully and 
anxiously awaited his answer. 

He wavered for the fraction of a minute because 
of the appeal in her quaint little face. Then he re- 
membered he was paymaster for the most powerful 
timber. company in the state. ‘The state’s re- 
sources must be developed. To do that requires 
capital. Ignorance of the law excuses none. A 
man can’t own what he doesn’t own according to 
the law.”’ 

She caught her lower lip between her small teeth 
and stared at him intently for a few seconds, but 
the next moment she was all smiles. “‘Of course 
youre right. How stupid of me not to see it be- 
fore. Now I'll show you where you're at.” 

Taking the lead, she hurried on for a quarter of a 
mile, Patton striding silently at her heels. When 
she halted he found himself staring at a large cabin 
situated in the middle of a small clearing. 

““What’s this?”’ he asked in amazement, for he 
thought he knew the country surrounding Upper 
Bartlett, and the structure was new to him. 

She wheeled on him like a wildcat, and fairly 
spitting the words in his face, cried, ‘‘This is the 
home of my father, Peter Mead. The mountain 
that puzzled you is Paradise—and you’re on the 
wrong side of it!” 

He gaped at her foolishly and muttered, “‘Mead’s 
daughter!” 

She laughed shrilly, keenly enjoying his discom- 
fiture. “‘That’s my father coming. I hope you 
won't hurt him.”’ And she pointed to a giant of a 
man stalking toward them. 

Patton’s face paled and his fingers shook as he 
fumbled at the flap of .the pocket containing the 
automatic. ‘“‘I trusted you,” he muttered, tearing 
away at the flap. 

“Why?” she smilingly asked, deftly interposing 
the rifle barrel between his hand and the pocket. 

“Because you’re a woman,” was his reply. 


ETE MEAD lounged in a corner of the low 
room, the pack between his feet, and gloated 
over his victim. Patton, pale and haggard, leaned 
against the wall and waited. Although his fate 
was a legitimate cause for concern it was not bodily 
harm he dreaded. It was the realization that he 


AS THE TWO WHIRLED ABOUT, THE BREED STOLE IN. HIS BLACK EYES GLITTERING MURDER AS HIS BRONZED 


had failed and never again could fit into a niche of 
responsibility that was wrenching the hope out of 
his life. His capture had annihilated his future. 
Once his usefulness to the Great International van- 
ished, there would remain no employment for him 
in the Big Woods, and outside the lumber game he 
had had no training. Squatting on the floor near 
Mead was Black Louis, a breed, whose evil repute 
was closely coupled to the lawless achievements of 
his chief. His little black eyes sparkled hungrily 
as he glared at the pack and once his hand stole 
toward it caressingly. 

Without deflecting his exultant gaze Mead 
kicked the hand aside and ignoring the snarl of 
pain and rage, observed, *‘ Walked right into my 
arms to make a payment, eh?” 

“TI trusted your daughter,’ replied Patton 
faintly. 

“Ho, ho! Trusted Mollie, eh? Well, she plays 
in with her dad. Now let’s see how we stand—the 
International and me.”’ Faising his voice he called 
to his daughter. She quickly appeared, bringing 
an account book, filched from some wanigan, and 
without looking at Patton handed it to her father 
and retired. 


Mizae made a sucking sound with his lips as he 

opened the book and scanned a line of figures. 
“The account to date is something like this,”’ he in- 
formed his prisoner. ‘‘The International owes me 
fifty thousand dollars for a tract of pine it stole 
years ago. I’ve credited it with two thousand 
dollars’ worth of supplies and tools taken from 
their camps during the last eleven years; also with 
ten thousand dollars for the spruce they lost when 
Enchantment township burned id 

“You set those fires?’’? gasped Patton. 

“You tell um too much,” grunted Black Louis. 

Mead grinned evilly and continued, “I’m quite 
safe in admitting it, I guess. Now I'll credit the 
company with the amount of this.”” He kicked the 
pack. “‘How much is there in it?” 

‘“Five thousand dollars,’’ said Patton. 

“Which makes a total of seventeen thousand 
dollars,’’ muttered Mead, setting the figures down. 
Then savagely, ‘‘ And I’ll wipe the slate clean with 
interest before I die.” 

“What’s to become of me?’ Patton’s lips 
trembled as he put the all-important question. 

Black Louis’ hand stole to his belt and his glance 
made the speaker squirm. ‘‘ You'll be kept here 
till the company gits through searching for you,” 
said Mead gravely. ‘“‘No one will dream you 
wandered this far. When you’re not found every- 
one’ll think you’ve skipped with the money.” 

“Good God! Kill me, (Continued on page 23) 
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FIST HELD A LONG HUNTING-KNIFE HALF RAISED 


AND NoW (COMES _JUNE 


a Jennie Allen” Essa an 
by Grace Donworth 
HE FIRST of June, I declare’. My little Dolph, proud 


as can be, has tore off the May sheet on the calendar 
(that’s alwers his work first of the month) and he says, 
“Look, Mother’ June!” as if his own chubby hand had 
brought it to us—the loveliest month of the year. And 
dont it seem like that June sheet was all pink and 
fragrant and—and palpertating and different from the 
January one that’s so white and still and cold. Not 
but what—but Ill keep what I got to say in faver of 
January wher it’s here. It’s all-we can do to take in 
all our blessings as they come along without drawring on the futer. 
Why, jest remembering June had ought to be enough for January but 
land’s sake! If it dont fetch along so many good times and pleasant 
work and things of itself everything else is crowded out of your head. 
I expects it’s a mear figger of speach to say you’re bothered to death 
with blessings and pleasant happenings coming so fast and onexpected 
like they do but it’s the only way I can express it. And it’s jest 
that way with all the months. 

But I guess the best of all of June is the part that gets underneath 
your skin. While folks in general is all enjoying together the lovely 
flowers and trees and sunshine and bird songs ’pears to me the you-part 
is the splendidest of all. It gets clear through you and makes you want 
to do wonderful and hifalutin things that the other sensible months 
wouldn't even let peek into your head. And furthermore than that, it 
makes you believe you can do ’em. I aint saying one word against 
what they call common sense but I’m, sometimes glad to get quit of it. 
It holds you down. There aint any doubt in the world of that. No 
poet ever was noted for solid sense. Nor any musicianist either. é In 
June my own feeling is that I’ve been yanked away from it for the time 
being and I’m flying free. And some June this feeling is going to bust 
‘out in me applying for the job of minister to Spain or deserting away 
from my family and taking to the road as a play-actor or peddler. 

Years ago in our childhood’s home in Maine Mother used to keep her 
garden geraniums in the cellar through the winter and sometimes during 
that time ’twould take pretty strong faith to believe there was any life 
at all in the black, squizzled up stalks. I recolleck one cold February 
morning when snow was on the ground Mother’d gone down cellar for 
the potaters for dinner when she hollered up, real pleased, “‘ Jennie! 
Come and see!’ So, wondering what in creation she’d found in that 
dark cold place to put sech joy into her tones, (though Mother always 
could be joyful at the very slightest provercation) I follered her down 
the stairs. ‘‘ Look,” she says, “‘at that dear little green leaf a-comin’ 
out! How’d that old plant know down in this dark cellar that spring’s 
a-comin?” 

And how do we know often in our deepest gloom that spring’s on its 
way? 

hea we dont have to look at the calendar to find out it’s June, with 
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THE AWAKENING OF 


THE IDEAL 


ia Message Co Ne 
by De. Frank, Grane 


N THE Champs de Mars, in Paris, the French govern- 
ment held memorial services in honor of Edith Cavell, 
the English nurse who was executed by the German 
military commander because she assisted Belgian 
refugees to escape. An address was delivered by 
Maurice Maeterlinck, the greatest Belgian poet, one of 
the Forty Immortals of France, and one of the foremost 
living writers. 

The speaker brought out the fact that the heroic fate 
of the little English nurse had revealed to the world its 
own latent spiritual grandeur. 

“Tn the first days of the terrible ordeal,” he said, ‘‘ we 
did not know for certain how men and women would comport them- 
selves. 

“In what condition should we find ourselves facing duty, sacrifice 
and death after so many years of peace, well-being and pleasure, of 
heedlessness and moral indifference? 

“What had been the vast and invisible journey of the human con- 
science and of those unseen forces, which are the whole of man. during 
this long respite when they had never been called upon to comfort fate? 

“Were they asleep? Had they sunk so deep that they would never 
recover the energy to ascend to the surface of life.” 

Then came the death of Miss Cavell, electricifying the world, and— 

“They were still there, the ideal forces!’ exclaimed M. Maeterlinck. 

The ideal forces! Rest assured they are not extinguished. They still 
burn invisible in the breasts of the millions, awaiting only the flame- 
touch of some golden deed, the kindling breath of some inspired word, 
to burst into magnificent expression. 

The mightiest force among men lies sleeping in the silent heroism of 
souls. 

We seem sordid to each other, pushing, goring, struggling, for pelf 
and preference; our business activity seems smudged with selfishness, 
our social life an unworthy playing at precedence, our religious energy a 
contention of tongues. The pessimist and the muckraker have full 
texts for their railings at this decadent race. 

Then comes the voice. The Nazarene speaks to the sodden Augustan 
age, and humanity arouses to a splendid ideal. The Little Poor Brother 
of Assisi delivers his message, and Europe awakes from its wretchedness 
to beautiful endeavor. Patrick Henry raises his manhood cry, and the 
farmers in the scattered colonies unite to form the world’s greatest 
democracy. 

In the hideous welter of this present war stands the one redeeming 
feature, the gleaming pilla> of the The Ideal, like a towering white 
cross set up in the plains of hell. 

In the common walks of life about us lurks what unsuspected re- 
sources of nobility! 

The engineer, whom you thought commonplace enough as he 


all the June-ness running a riot through our smoked and joked away his leisure hours 
veins like sap in the plants. Why, I be- Wo with his grimy companions, sticks to his 
lieve if we was blind and deaf and—There! ee mes fe Messe throttle in the face of death and saves his 


Now I’ve come to a word that there aint. 
And why there aint I’m sure I can’t make 
out. There’s a word to express anyone 
that can’t see and another for them that 
can’t hear. so why in creation ‘ain’t there 
one for them that can’t smell? I don’t see 
how sech a word come to be left out—poor 
afflicted critters. that they are, them that 
sets among the fragrance ‘of . flowers ‘or 
fresh sea-breezes, or their vittles cooking 
and are—well I'll have to say (pro dem) 
numb to them. It’s my idee they need as ° 
much consideration as the rest. And now 
that this lack in our language (generly con- 
sidered so copacious) has come to me, I’m 
going to make up the needed word and give 
it a good start. Nobody else has done it so 
the job’s been left to me. I aint going to 
shirk it. Now how would snelp do, I won- 
der? Anyway I'll use it till something 
more salutary presents itself. 

Well, as I was saying, I believe if we was 
blind and deaf and snelp we'd still feel June 
a-coming to our hearts like the plants and 
birds do. In them it busts out in flowers 
and pretty songs. How about us? Why, 
we've got to sing and bloom in our way, 
too,—whatever way that is. I’ve had’ in ~ 
mind taking my share of the nice lamb 
stew we are going to have for dinner today 
over to Mrs. Hennersy that’s having teeth 
out. Ellen, her daughter, loving and willing 

as can be, owns up to a sense of having 

cooked a venerable (Continued on page 20) 


SOM ETIME 
ff John DWells i 


~ Sometime we will go, we say, 
=f ' Where the old true friends await, 
_ Hopeful: that some happy day 
5 P They May greet us-at the gate; 
Future whispers soft and low: 
_ “Sometime — sometime—we shall go!” 


Sometime we will speak, we say, 
; . Little words we left unsaid 
That might’ brighten some one’s way— 
Some one’s way that’s dark instead © 
Some kind word to help the weak 
_ Sometime —sometime—we shall speak. 


Sometime we will do—we say, 
* Something we have left undone--- 
Small, obscure in its way, 
Save to some poor toiling one; 
This we promise, fair and true, 
Sometime—sometime—we shall do. 


Sometime we will wake and know 
Opportunity has fled, 
Gone the friends of long ago— 
4 Needless are the words unsaid, > 
-. For, as Time ¢omputes her sums, 
‘- Sometinvés Sometime never comes! ~ 


trainload of human lives though he 
himself is crushed and sealded into eter- 
Saawh ines 


Unobserved, alone, uncheered, the moth- 
er unravels her vital forces and goes with 
spendthrift haste to her coffin, in her des- 

‘ perate fight to feed and clothe and school 
her children. ; 

And in how-many other ways, stealthy as 
criminals, the world’s unrecognized nobil- 
ity are going their paths of duty in uncom- 
plaining courage! 

The greatest deeds of heroism are done in 
secret. The most dazzling grandeur of the 
human soul is veiled in humility. 

It is common to speak of the covered 
vices of the heart, of the mass of evil re- 
pressed in even the best of us, of the innate 
savagery and selfishness of people; but 
what mankind needs most to realize is its 
innate majesty, the glory and beauty it 
conceals under its cloak of everyday. 

What we need is the prophet, the flaming 
messenger, the man of divine utterance, 
who shall reveal to us vast reserves of our 
own righteousness and snatch the mask 
from our spiritual beauty. 

But we need not wait for him. If each 
one of-us, you in your small corner and I 
in mine, set ourselves, by our endeavors, to 
to*finid, -to set free, and to give expres- 
sions to the ideal forces, both within our- 
selves and others, it will not be long until 
We see “‘a new.heayen and anew earth.” 
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AROUND THE SHOPS 


Some of the things Ican buy for you 


CONTRASTING MATERIALS 
ARE THE LATEST NOTE 
IN BLOUSES, AND 
PAMAMA HATS ARE 
AS POPULAR AS 
EVER. POCKETS 
MAKE FOR THE 
FASHIONABLE 
NOTE IN THIS 
STYLISH SKIRT. 
HAT, WAIST 
AND SKIRT 
COST BUT 
$5.55 


NO REASON WHY 
A 
HOUSE DRESS 
SHOULD BE 
UNATTRACTIVE. 
THE 
TAILORED LINES 
GIVE THIS 
$1.25 DRESS 


THERE IS ‘ f kK 
AI 


THE 98-CENT DRESS IS OF TAN PERCALE WITH WHITE 
PERCALE COLLAR AND CUFFS. THE TOUCH OF 
SMOCKING RELIEVES THE SEVERITY 
OF THE PATTERN 


by Jane Richmond 


Why don't you write me? TI am in and out the 
stores all the time, and I shall be glad to do for you 
and for other subscribers what I have done for these 
people. You know that anything found unsatisfactory 
can be returned; and please give particulars of size, 
etc. No Canadian orders can be handled. Send the 


funds by Post Office Money Order to Mrs. Jane Rich- 


mond, care of Woman’s World, Chicago, Illinois 


New YORK. 

EAR KATE—Such a jolly, happy time as I have 

D had today! Ella Burdsall Archer came in from 
the country and we went shopping together. 

Ella has the most implicit faith in my judgment on 
clothes. Indeed, I have bought practically everything 
she has worn this last year, and you cannot imagine how 
much more style she has than she-used to have and yet 
her clothes do not cost her one-half as much, she says, 
as when she bought them without consulting anyone. 

I had your list of commissions from home and house 
dresses to buy for myself. 

Ella was keen to watch what I would select for Bess 
Morgan in the way of afternoon dresses, because she 
wants one herself. And, by the way, do tell Bess that I 
will not take pay for this service. Itis a great joy tome 
to “‘neighbor’’ with the old friends by shopping for 
them in New York whenever they want anything. 

Whatever I select for any of you, as you know, is free- 
ly returnable. Always make that clear to them. 

We saw so many delightful things in our shopping 
round! Many, many styles that have been out of 
fashion a long time have returned, like black silk stocks, 
shirred silk reticules, clocked stockings, and the like. 
But, dear me, this is not getting on to the house dress 
section, and buying those two dresses I needed so much. 

Guess how much—that is, how little—they cost! 
Only 98 cents for the one and $1.25 for the other. I 
hope one or the other of the home folk will order some. 

The 98-cent dress naturally is much simpler than the 
other. I wanted something strictly for morning wear. 
It is of tan percale, with the back piece of the waist ex- 
tending over the shoulders to form the front yoke. Be- 
low the yoke, the fronts are smocked. An ample large 
white pique collar and pique cuffs give it a pretty, tai- 
lor finish. It can be had in cadet blue, and in laven- 
der, too, and in any size from 34 to 46 bust measure. 
It is admirably serviceable, as well as becoming. 

Lavender linene is the fabric of the other housedress 
I chose, at $1.25. 

You would have to go far to find a more charmingly 
designed garment, if I do say so myself, for porch or 
general housewear, with its yoke and set-in sleeves, and 
its box-plaits extending to the waistline and headed by 
trimming pieces that simulate pockets. Pocket laps 
trim the skirt, too, and white buttons, like those that 
close the fronts. An effective trimming touch is the 
colored hemstitching on the white linene collar and 
cuffs, matching the color of the dress. Tan and cadet 
blue are also offered; sizes run from 34 to 46 bust. 

Inasmuch as Ella has to plan her wardrobe with a 
view to making one garment serve for several different 
occasions, I kept away from strictly tailored effect in 
blouses, and advised one with the frill. 


(CONTRASTING materials in blouses are the latest 

note. This blouse of Ella’s has it. The hemstitched 
frill and collar are of another shade than the body of the 
blouse, and so is the turnover trimming of the cuff. The 
lace is applied to collar-and cuffs and edges the simu- 
lated box-plait down the front. Both front and back of 
the waist show fine cluster tucks, and veining is used at 
the shoulder and arm seams. It fastens with pearl but- 
tons. You will hardly believe me when I tell you that it 
cost only 98 cents. Of course it will wash admirably. 
Voile always does. A choice of blue or rose with white, 
in sizes 32 to 44, was offered. i 

How the shops can make money on such a pretty 
piece of white wool serge as we got in the skirt, selling it 
at $2.98, mystifies me. 

It was a girdle top model, with straps through which a 
separate belt was drawn, and I particularly liked the 
nifty cut of the patch pockets. Bone buttons were used. 
This skirt comes in black and navy blue, as well as 
white, with a waist measure varying from 22 to 32 
inches, and front length varying from 37 to 44 inches. 

By the way, panama hats are as fashionable as ever 
for outing use. Ella bought one I approved of, with a 
creased crown and rolling brim. It was trimmed with 
Roman sash ribbon laid in soft plaits around the brim 
and a soft silk pompon on top, and cost only $1.59. I 
call it a decidedly cheap investment. There was an 
inside band of satin. It would suit Jeannette to aT. 

The little underslip Bess wanted will cost $1.98. Con- 
sidering that it is corset cover, bodice and petticoat in 
one, the price is moderate. This is an excellent quality 
of nainsook in empire style, with a flounce of alternat- 
ing rows of Swiss embroidery and Vallace. The yoke 
shows the same arrangement of lace and embroidery. 
There are shoulder caps of lace and ribbon-run beading. 

In dresses for somewhat formal wear, such as Bess 
has in mind, and with her price limit, $5 or $6, I found 


ONE NEEDS 
A SERVICEABLE, 
“ALL-AROUND" 

DRESS FOR WEAR ON 

COOL Days. 

WHITE LINENE, 

TRIMMED IN 


BLUE, 
is 


TO BE HAD IN 
THIS STYLE 
FOR 
$2.46 


ORCHID PINK, 
ROSE OR 
LIGHT BLUE 
FLOWERS 
AGAINST A 
BACKGROUND OF 
SOFT WHITE 
SILK. 
YOUR BEST 
SUMMER 
DRESS 
FOR 
$5.98 


CONTRASTING MATERIALS ARE USED AS WELL FOR THE 
SUMMER FROCKS., WHITE MARQUISETTE FIG- 
UREDIN BLUE OR BLACK TRIMS 
THIS $5 DRESS 


two that I can recommend as conserva- 
tive enough to give more than one sea- 
son’s wear, and yet possessing sufficient 
style requirements, _ 

One is of marquisette in white with a 
design that may be had in blue or black 
and trimming to correspond. It is $5. 

The collar, sleeve bodies and upper 
part of the skirt are of plain, white mar- 
quisette. Figured marquisette is applied 
in a wide band around the bottom of the 
skirt, headed with a battlemented edge, 
and the bodice proper and turnover cuffs 
are likewise of figured. A black velvet 
girdle, black satin piping and black orna- 
ment give the completing touch. There 
is a pretty vestee of organdy. 


LOWERED silk is always desirable 

for dressy summer wear, of course. 

I can get Bess a dainty little flowered 

silk for $5.98, trimmed with both filet 
and shadow lace. 

It has the lace-edged revers of self- 


DAINTY VESTEE 
OF ORIENTAL LACE 
AND PLAIN NET 
1S VERY ATTRACTIVE 
FOR 95 CENTS 


AN UNDERSLIP IS THE 
PROPER FOUNDATION FOR LIGHT 
SUMMER DRESSES, THIS 
ONE COST ONLY $1.98 


SO CENTS IS NOT MUCH TO SPEND 
ON SUCH A USEFUL ARTICLE 


AS A COLLAR AND CUFF SET. THIS ONE OF 
ORGANDY WEARS WELL AND IS EASILY LAUNDERED 


THE SHEER MATERIALS OF TEH 
FASHIONABLE BLOUSES DEMAND FANCY CAMI- 
SOLES TO WEAR UNDER THEM. SUCH 
A ONE COSTS 49 CENTS 


material. Velvet straps and silk flowers 
trim the vestee daintily. Both collar and 
vestee are of shadow lace and so are the 
cuff frills. Filet is used on the revers and 
the turned-back trimming of the cuffs. A 
girdle of shaded messaline confines the 
fulness of the softly bloused waist and 
the softly plaited skirt. The skirt is 
trimmed only with tucks. 

This frock can be had in a choice of 
three colors against a white background 
—orchard pink, rose or light blue, with 
velvet straps, flowers and ribbon girdle 
to harmonize with the prevailing shade. 
Sizes run from 32 to 46 bust, with a 
skirt length of 40 inches. I am sending 
orchid color to Bess. 

To wear with it, I should advise a 
pretty, old-fashioned leghorn. 

I saw a leghorn “flapper,” as they call 
them, in its natural tan shade, trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon and American 
‘beauty roses, that was only $3.98. The 
ribbon trimmed the underside of the 
brim, as well as the top, and all in all it 
was decidedly effective. baal 

Jeanneatte asks what in lingerie is best 
for wear immediately under thin waists. 

Little silk and lace bodices or cami- 
soles, by all means, is my answer. I have 
in mind a dainty one made of deep bands 


EVERY CENT OF THEIR 


of insertion and net above and below a 
band of china silk, held by lace straps 
over the shoulders, ribbon beading, and 
an elastic band at the waist, which can 
be bought for as little as 49 cents. It 
comes in white only, in sizes 36 to 44 
inches bust measure, and I advise that in 
ordering it, she asks for a little larger size 
than she commonly wears. 

You will approve of the little dress of 
white linene trimmed with blue in cadet 
shade I am forwarding for Elsie. 

It is in the much favored Russian 
blouse style, and cost only $2.48. 

A blue girdle of double straps, blue 
banding, and blue ball buttons trim it and 
slash po kets, piped with blue. It comes 
in bust measurement from 32 inches to 
38, or ages from 14 to 20; skirt lengths 
from 34 to 38 inches. 

Tell mother that a_long pair of heavy 


A BECOMING MOTOR CAP 
TO PROTECT THE HAIR FROM DUST AND THE 
HOT SUN. IT COSTS BUT 95 CENTS 


: THE LONG MILANESE SILK GLOVES 
IN BLACK OR WHITE TO WEAR WITH THE SHORT- 


SLEEVED DRESSES 


ARE WORTH 


PRICE—$1.48 


Milanese silk gloves can be had for $1 48, 
in either black or white. At that price 
they run 24 inches in length. The finger- 
tips are of course double, and the three 
clasps at the wrist are silk covered. Sizes 
are from 5% to 8. 

For 95 cents as good a motor cap as 
you would care to have may be bought 
here. In blue or black and white 
checked silk, or changeable blue and 
green or tan and green, and in black, 
navy and red, I can get you a lined cap 
with visor to shade the face and straps to 
pull a veil through. 

Sets of ollars and cuffs of embroidered 
organdy may be picked up here any day 
for 50 cents. We saw the dearest little 
set today at that price in shallow sailor 
style, with novelty edge. 


OU ASK me what to get to give a 
touch of style to that old blue poplin 
princess of yours. 
A net and lace guimpe, by all means. 
I found exactly what you need: An 
Oriental iace and plain net affair in white 
at 95 cents, with a net body that ties at 
the waistline. It also comes in cream. 
Of course, you can get your money 
back if anything turns out not to be 
what you can use to advantage. 
Write to me for anything you want. 
Faithfully ever, 
Your JANE. 


ga SAS 


Served at the Shore 


Yes it is a fact. Some of the best 
hotels at our popular shore resorts make 
it a regular custom to serve 


Campbell’s 
Clam Chowder 


And they couldn't do better. This 
delightful chowder is made from fine, 
fat, juicy clams, fresh from their nat- 
ural beds. 

We cut these tender clams into small 
inviting tidbits and blend them gener- 
ously with cubed potatoes, tomatoes and 
fine herbs in a chowder as pure and in- 
vigorating as you ever tasted. 

With a supply of this wholesome 
Campbell "kind" on your pantry shelf, 
you have the best part of a delicious 
"shore-dinner" at hand whenever you 
want it. 

Wouldn't it be a good 
idea to order some from 
your grocer today? 


Your money back if not 
satisfied. 
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Makes white shoes 
white again! 


NY kind of white shoes— 

canvas, buckskin or kid 
—will look like new if you 
scrub away the grime and 
grass-stains with Bon Ami. I 
find that either the powder or 
the cake form of Bon Ami will 
do it equally well. 


Bon 
Ami 


Don’t use too much water; don’t soak 
the shoes. On soft 
leathers don’t use 
too hard a brush, use 
a soft brush or a 
cloth. 
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When the shoes are dry again you 
will be delighted to see how fresh 
and new they look. That is be- 
cause Bon Ami un- N 
covers the original : 
whiteness instead of 
painting over the dirt 
as the regular shoe 
whiteners do. That 
original whiteness 
looks better and lasts 
longer than a thin lay- 
er of chalky paint does. 
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People who clean their white shoes 
with Bon Ami always seem to be 
wearing new shoes. 


Painted shoes always have a “‘fixed 
over” look. Don’t resort to paint 
for your shoes, or your cheeks, until 
you have to! 


“‘Hasn’t y 
scratched 
yet!”’ 
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ITTLE Mr. Bunny Rabbit, lived inside 
a hollow log, 
And among his nearest neighbors was 
young Greeney Glug, the frog; 
They used to sit and argue, when 
the moon was full and bright, 
And their friends would come to 
listen, and be filled with keen 
delight. 


Both, you see, were famous jump- 
ers. Not a rabbit, far or near, 
Could leap half as far as Bunny—he could jump 
like any deer; 
He could clear the highest fences and not touch a 
single rail, 
While he wagged his funny whiskers and would 
shake his little tail. 


THE FROG THAT TRIED AND TRIED 
by Samuel Ellsworth Kiser 
IMustrated by Harrison Cady 


Well, he used to boast about it as he sat beside his log, 

And little Glug would listen, on his doorstep in the bog; 

It sometimes made him jealous, hearing Bunny boast that way, 
So he took some jumping lessons and he practiced every day. 


The frog that was his teacher was a frog that long before 

Was the champion of jumpers—he had medals by the score; 

Why, they say he was so nimble, when he still was young and slim, 
That he had no match at jumping—when a dog got after him. 


Glug would often get so weary that he felt as if he’d drop; 

“TI tell you,” he would grumble, “I shall never learn to hop ! 

If I just could beat that rabbit, what a happy frog I’d be, 

But there’s no more use in trying—no more use, at least, for me.” 


“Don’t be foolish, Glug,” his teacher always croaked 
a quick reply, 

“You can learn to beat that rabbit if you try and 
try and try.” 

So they jumped — Glug and the rabbit — while the 
others watched the fun; 

Glug broke nearly all the records, but the rabbit al- 

ways won. 


Many times the two small children—little Toddlekins and Trot— 

Saw the frog and rabbit jumping in their father’s pasture lot, 

And they loved both Glug and Bunny, for they all were friends, you know — 
The children never, never went without permission, though. 


Always after Glug was beaten in the matches which they had 
He would hop back to his teacher, very wearily and sad, 
And proceed to take more lessons, learning every time to soar 
From a foot to two feet farther than he ever had before. 


So they went on jumping daily and the rabbit boasted still: 

“Mr. Frog,” he said, “‘you never beat me yet, and never will!” 

But the frog kept up his practice till his teacher said one day: 

“Now I think that you can beat him—send a challenge right away.” 


All the frogs that heard about it hopped up out of 
all the bogs; 

All the rabbits left their cozy nests in all the hol- 
low logs, 

And they gathered with the children who had 
come to see the match, 

Which was where the clover blossomed, just be- 
yond the briar patch. 


Such loud cheering and such shouting never till 
that day was heard, 

As the jumpers watched and listened, waiting for 
the starter’s word; 

They were both to jump together—first a hop and then a skip, 


Then the jump that was to settle the great jumping championship. 


When the starter’s word was given, down a little slope they sped, 
Then they jumped, both going upward, Glug a foot or two 
ahead, 
And they went and kept on going, while the rabbits and the frogs 

Cheered until their cheers were echoed back from all the logs and bogs. 


Well, sir, when young Mr Bunny hopped back, all alone, at last, 

He had given up his boasting and his manner was downcast; 

When they asked him what had happened he replied with 
much regret: 

“I am back—my jump is finished —but that frog is going yet!” 


Other rabbits tried to cheer him, but the tears ran down his face; 

He had done so much boasting that he wished to leave the place; 

Then Glug’s teacher soothed him, saying: “There, friend Rab- 
bit, don’t you cry, 

You may win again some morning —if you try and try and try!” 
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UNE is the month of roses. Even 
Nature, not to be outdone by the 
hand of man, garlands the woods 

and meadows and the dusty roadsides 
with the modest flowers of her roses of 
the wild. In the gardens, in ordinary 
seasons, the hybrid perpetuals are in 
bloom before the end of the second week 
of June and by the middle of the month, 
the teas and hybrid teas, to say nothing 
of the ramblers, the rugosas, the Ben- 
gals and the polyanthas, have added 
their wealth of color and fragrance to the 
great mid-summer pageant. 

There is, accordingly, no better time 
than June for selecting varieties to add 
to one’s own collection. All the habits 
and characteristics and many of the 
requirements can then be observed and, 
better still, it can be seen whether the 
rose so alluringly praised in the pages of 
the catalogue finds local soil and climate 
to its liking—that is, of course, if some 
venturesome neighbor has tried it in his 
beds or borders or some nurseryman near 
at hand has it growing in his trial 
grounds. 

Roses are not democrats. Some of 
them, indeed, are confirmed aristocrats, 
proud and haughty, refusing utterly to 
conform to conditions that are not com- 
pletely to their satisfaction. Where 
they have what they want, they thrive 
and bloom luxuriantly; elsewhere they 
languish and their bloom—if they bloom 
at all—is small and poor and ill-formed. 
Special cultivation and diligent care may, 
in a measure, overcome their weakness, 
but why lavish this attention upon pale 
and anaemic invalids when more adapt- 
able sorts are to be had? The sturdiest, 
needless to say, are found in the hybrid 
perpetual group. Roses of this division 
are hardy with but the slightest winter 
protection—even in the colder sections 
of the country—and the strongest and 
most vigorous in growth. Unfortu- 
nately, however, save in some favored 
places, they bloom but once, and in June, 
and devote their energies thereafter to 
preparations for flowering another June. 

The best of these are Frau Karl 
Drushki, a splendid white, surpassed by 
no rose in any class; the old-time favor- 
ite, General Jacqueminot, a_ brilliant 
crimson; Mrs. John Laing, a soft pink; 
and Paul Neyron, the largest rose that 
blooms: There are others, to be sure, 
but none in the list, surely, more de- 
sirable than these. 

In the hybrid tea division, a list of the 
best would hardly fail to include Caro- 
line Testout, rose; General MacArthur, 
scarlet; Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
white; Lady Ashtown, rose; and Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, soft yellow. Among the 
teas, the sturdiest are Maman Cochet, 
pink, and its white companion, known as 
white Maman Cochet; Marie Van Hout- 
tei, an ivory-white; ‘William R. Smith, 
another tinted white and Lady Hilling- 
don, an apricot yellow. 

Admirable for bedding purposes are 
the ‘“‘Baby Ramblers.’’ Why more of 

_ these are not planted ceases to be a mys- 
tery to those who have discovered their 
merit for themselves when it is recalled 
that they are of comparatively recent 
origin. As the name implies, they are 
dwarf in habit, seldom growing more 
than twenty inches tall, and, from early 
June until killing frost, they are almost 
continuously in bloom. Their flowers 
resemble those of the ramblers of stand- 
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ard size and the colors range from white 
to red. Even a casual acquaintance 
with them usually proves sufficient to in- 
troduce them in the beds as substitutes 
for such favorite bedding plants as the 
coleus and the ubiquitous geranium. 
They are hardy, singularly free from dis- 
ease and but little troubled by insect 
enemies, and once planted and estab- 
lished, can be relied upon to reward the 
planter with an endless succession of 
bloom for years to come. 

It is worth while to study in June, too, 
the various ramblers. Few persons now- 
adays who have seen other climbing 
roses ever plant the once-popular Crim- 
son Rambler. Its day of glory is gone. 
Better varieties have displaced it— 
varieties that are its superior both in 
quality and quantity of bloom and which 
hold their leaves, moreover, throughout 
the season. The Crimson Rambler’s 
bad habit of losing its foliage soon after 
its blossoms faded made it an undesira- 
ble climber to many fastidious gardeners. 
These, now, can plant any of the numer- 
ous hybrids developed in the last eight 
or ten years and feel assured that the 
leaves will endure the summer through. 
Among the best of the later introduc- 
tions are Hiawatha, ruby-crimson; Silver 
Moon, white; Excelsa, crimson-maroon; 
Tausendschon, light pink, and Lady Gay, 
cerise pink. 

If for any reason the early gardening 
operations of spring were delayed, it is 
well to remember that it is by no means 
too late to begin in June. There are a 
number of annuals which, if sowed in 
June in rich ground that has been thor- 
oughly prepared, will produce a wealth 
of flowers later in the summer. Among 
these may be mentioned: Aster, 
clarkia, annual gaillardia, larkspur, 
calendula, candytuft, calliopsis, cen- 
taureas, cornflowers, cleome, lupin, globe 
amaranthus, straw flower, annual gyp- 
sophila and sunflower, marigold, mignon- 
ette, nicotiana, pansies, annual pholx, 
stocks and verbenas. 

Perennials also may be safely set out 
in June, particularly those that flower 
later in the season. Indeed, many an 
excellent border of the popular hardy 
herbaceous flowers has been made in its 
entirety during the last three weeks of 
the month.. Most nurserymen nowa- 
days grow a large stock of perennials in 
pots. Plants grown in this manner are 
the best to buy at all seasons of the year, 
but in June—even in July—they are 
ideal for transplanting to their perma- 
nent quarters. Many of them will 
bloom before frost, while all of them will 
devote themselves during the summer to 
gaining a firm foothold that will enable 
them to withstand the rigors of even a 
severe winter. 

As a matter of fact, June planting of 
perennials is to be preferred to October 
planting. The risk is less. See to it that 
the bed or border to receive them is 
deeply dug and the soil finely pulverized. 
On receipt of the plants, saturate the 
ball of earth around their roots with 
water, transplant quickly—preferably in 
the late afternoon—and, during the suc- 
ceeding four or five days, shade the newly 
set plants from the sun. As the plants 
give indication of revival, remove the 
shade gradually. 

Many persons do not realize, appar- 
ently, that transplanting can go on 

(Continued on page 26) 


“How do you do, girls 


“Tt is illustrated in 


“Probably you already know 


and boys, big and little? 
We are the WRIGLEY 
SPEARMEN and 
we want you to 
see our new book. x 
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handsome colors 
and tells you, by 
verses and pictures, 
why 
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THE PERFECT GUM 
is good for everybody. 


these two delicious goodies 
that come in sealed packages 
— clean, wholesome, full- 
flavored—and so deliciously 


“Chew it 
after every 


to have anybody fail to try our 
free sample and see our book. 
All you have to do is to fill 
out this request slip, with your 
name and address, mail 

it to us and we’ll do eat es 
the rest. Send it { 
today, please.”’ 


(Or a postal will do.) 


Chief Spearman, Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., W.W. June '16 
1304 Kesner Building, Chicago 
Send me “‘The Wrigley Spearmen’’ book and free sample 


of WRIGLEY’S <QYEWauihas 
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Long Chimney 
Oil Stove 


one, 


HY, to create 

enough draft 

and make a 
clean steady flame— 
take off the long chimney or put ona shorter 
and the flame smokes and wavers.’ 


And a long chimney is just as necessary for a clean, 
hot, odorless flame on an oil cook stove as it is ona 


lamp. 


The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove has long 


chimneys on all burners—long blue enameled ones— 
that’s why the New Perfection is cooking for more than 


two million housewives. 


It is why there are more New 


Perfections sold than all other oil cook stoves com- 


bined. 


You need some oil cook stove this summer 1f you want 


a cool kitchen and freedom from drudgery. 


But if 


you want permanent satisfaction be sure you buy the 
New Perfection with the long blue chimney. 


The New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves in these 2,000,000 homes 
will be cooking away as reliably and efficiently two years from 
today as they will cook the 2,000,000 dinners tonight. 


The New Perfection averages a fuel cost of six cents a day for 


a family of six. 


No coal to carry, 


no fires to build or tend. 


New Perfections are sold in many styles and sizes by most 


good dealers. 


Prices from $3.00 up. 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO. 


7450 Platt Avenue 


Also made in Canada 
by the Perfection Stove 
Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


Cleveland, Obio 


Write Dept. P for free 
catabogue and booklet, 
“What Every Woman 
Should Know.” 


26 babies poisoned in I] states; 
fortunately some recovered. 


Catch the disease 
carrying fly that strays 
into your home with 
safe, efficient, non- 
poisonous TANGLE- 
FOOT; not arsenic poison in an open 
saucer set within reach of the baby, 
or acan from which a poisoned wick 
protrudes, sweetened to attract both 
flies and babies. 
Flies kill many babies, and fly poison 
more than all other poisons combined. 
—But in homes where careful moth- 
ers have protected their babies from 
such risks by using only TANGLE- 
FOOT, both dangers are avoided 


The Journal of the Michigan State 


Medical Society  re- 

ports 26 cases of ar- 

senical poisoning 

from fly destroyers in 
; 1915 in only 11 states; 
in 1914 there were 46 cases in 14 
states. 


It states editorially: 


“Symptoms of arsenical poisoning are very similar 
to those of cholera infantum; undoubtedly a number of 
cases of cholera infantum were really cases of arsenical 
poisoning, but death, if occurring, was attributed to 
cholera infantum. 


“We repeat, arsenical fly destroying devices are dan- 
gerous and should be abolished. Health officials should 
become aroused to prevent further loss of life from their 
source. Our Michigan Legislature, this last session, 
passed a law regulating the sale of poisonous fly 
papers.’’ 


THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. (s) 


THIS OLD CARVING KNIFE 1S NOTCHED AND SHARPENED FOR CUTTING ASPARAGUS 


PLANT FOR SUCCESSION 
Se 


“ 


rainfall. 


Cease cutting asparagus. 
will weaken the plantation. 
rebuild themselves. 


plant. 
Stake all plants that require it. 
some support. 


plant for succession, and to keep 

on planting for succession as late 
in the season as possible, wastes soil, 
space and opportunity. Time was in 
most of our gardens when vegetables 
came into bearing, supplied a surfeit for 
a fortnight or so and then passed, with no 
one regretting their going. While they 
bore, to prevent a sinful waste of their 
abundance, the family was obliged to eat 
them morning, noon and night. When 
the crop was ended, therefore, the family 
sighed with relief and turned to surfeit 
similarly on another product of the kitch- 
en garden. 

There is nothing of this sort nowa- 
days in the well-regulated garden in city, 
town or country. On the contrary, the 
bearing season is prolonged; it begins 
earlier and it ends later. And there is 
always a pleasing variety, with never too 
much of one kind or too little of 
another. Succession planting has brought 
about the relief and the change. Seed- 
sewing does not end with the passing of 
spring and the advent of summer; it 
continues, instead, as late in the season 
as there is reason to hope for maturity of 
crop before frost. 

June, for example, should see a sowing 
of beets for tender roots late in the fall. 
More beans, carrots and kale should be 
planted and sweet corn should be sown 
early in the month and again, ten or 
twelve days later. More lettuce seed 
should be planted, preferably in some 
semi-shaded spot where the plants 
will be protected from the _ hot 
rays of the sun. These should all be 
““succession”’ crops, planted to come 
into bearing when the earlier crops have 
passed and, in sowing the seed, it should 
be kept in mind that the ground is warm- 
er than it was in spring, the moisture less 
and the sun hotter. Give them, accord- 
ingly, greater depth. Open the drill, for 
instance, to twice the depth to which it 
was opened for the reception of the same 
seed in late April or early May. 

The main crop of celery should go into 
the ground early in the month. Give it a 
good start by preparing a fine and fertile 
seed bed so that when the time for trans- 
planting is at hand, stocky, vigorous 


Po: GARDENER who fails to 


6y- C asper Greiner 


The Gardener’s Calendar for June 


Keep the surface of the soil thoroughly pulverized—cultwvate after every 


Sow beets, beans, Brussels sprouts, carrots, chard, corn, endive, kohlrabi, 
melons, cucumbers, rutabaga and corn. 
Too much cutting, or cutting too prolonged 
The plants must have an opportunity to 


See that pole beans are tied up as rapidly as they require it. 
away from all beans while the plants are wet from rain or dew. 

Do not let seedling vegetables crowd each other in the rows. 
as quickly and as often as the expanding leaves touch those of a neighboring 


Both eggplants and peppers will need 


Pick peas datly while the vines are bearing. 

If watering is necessary, apply thoroughly until the ground is soaked. 
Light sprayings, though applied daily, are worse than none at all. 
soaking once a week is to be preferred. 


Keep 


Thin out 


A good 


ee | 


little plants will be ready for their per- 
manent quarters. If cucumbers and 
melons are not already planted, sow the 
seed as soon as possible and be prepared 
to protect the young plants from the 
ravages of the beetle by covering them 
with wire or cloth mosquito netting. 
Muskmelon seed should be sown six or 
eight to a hill. The best general dis- 
tances apart are four feet in the row, with 
the rows at least five feet apart. A bush 
variety, however, has made its appear- 
ance and requires less space. Sow the 
seed one inch deep, and thin, when the 
seedlings appear, to three plants in a hill. 

Watermelons, of course, require more 
space for development. Hills six feet 
apart in rows eight feet apart are the 
minimum distances. Be careful to set 
the seeds with the eye down, eight or ten 
to the hill, and to thin out, later, to three 
plants to the hill. Cucumbers require 
the same treatment as muskmelons and 
pumpkins are treated in the same man- 
ner as watermelons. 

In transplanting the early crop of 
celery, trim both foliage and roots. 
Later, when the time is at hand for trans- 
planting the late crop, it also must be 
submitted to the same treatment. The 
purpose of this is to induce a heavy 
growth of fine, fibrous roots that will 
keep the plant well nourished through- 
out its period of growth. : 

Sow kale seed in drills one inch deep 
and eighteen inches apart and when the 
seedlings appear thin until finally they 
stand twelve inches apart. -The dwarf 
varieties are the sturdiest and offer the 
most resistance to the rigors of winter. 
Another good plant of similar character 
is the New Zealand spinach, notable for 
its ability to resist the heat of summer. 
Drill in the seed an inch deep in rows 
eighteen inches apart and later, when ~ 
crowding begins, thin. to nine inches 
apart, eating the thinnings, and again, 
when the seedlings once more crowd, to 
eighteen inches apart. 

Endive will prove an excellent sub- 
stitute for lettuce should the summer 
prove too hot and dry for success with 
the latter. Sown now, in drills one-fourth 
of an inch deep and one foot apart, it 

(Continued on page 18) 
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This Mother’s 
Experience May 
be Helpful to You 


HEN we went away 

last summer the 

problem that gave us the 

most concern was the 
baby’s food. 


The little fellow was being 
raised on fresh cow’s milk and 
the uncertainty of getting a 
safe supply while on the road 
was discouraging to say the 
least. We decided to try 


bet TBreler 


EAGLE 


BRAND 
D 


CONDENSE 


THE ORIGINAL 


Baby liked it from the first 
and all the time we were 
away he got along splendidly. 
Needless to say we continued 
to use ‘‘ Eagle Brand.” 


BORDEN’S 


Eagle-Brand Condensed Milk is made 
from pure, clean 
cows’ milk and pre- 
served with the 
finest cane sugar. 
It is highly pal- 
atable, easily di- 
gested and just the 
simplest thing in 
the world to pre- 
pare, requiring only 
the addition of 

water that has been previously boiled. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
New York 
Send this coupon today 


108 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
Please send me the booklets checked: 


“The Important Business of Being 
a Mother,” which tells me how to keep 
my baby well. It is filled with the things 
that I should know about the proper care of 
my baby. 

Baby's Biography”’—a charming little 
book in which to record the important events 
of my baby’s life. 

Borden’s Recipés’’—which show me 
how to add a delicate flavor and new richness 
to my cooking by using ‘‘Eagle Brand."’ 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., W-W.-6-16. 


Edith, B. Lowry M.D. 


the BABY” 


Dr. Lowry has consented to answer all questions about motherhood and the care of 
children. A two-cent stamp should be enclosed for the mailing of the reply. Address 
your letter Edith B. Lowry, M. D., Woman’s World, 107 8S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


babies is enormous. During the 
last ten years nearly two million 
babies have died in the United States. 
The majority of these deaths might have 
been prevented. Nearly one-half were 
caused by so-called stomach and bowel 


FE, Mntie summer the death toll of 


trouble, summer diarrhoea. A large part - 


of this illness was due to carelessness or 
ignorance on the part of the mother or 
nurse. 

A wise saying of the ancients was, “‘ob- 
sta principiis,’? prevent the beginning. 
This is true expecially in the treatment of 
summer disorders of infants. The ma- 
jority of cases of diarrhoea or summer 
complaints are due to ignorance or to 
carelessness. The mother or nurse is in a 
hurry and neglects to be quite as thor- 
ough as she should be in the cleansing of 
the bottles and nipples or in the care of 
the milk. Asa result, the baby has diar- 
rhoea and the mother wonders how it 
happened. It is a fact that bottle-fed 
babies have diarrhoeal troubles about 
ten times as frequently as do breast-fed 
infants. 

It is customary among thoughtless 
mothers to give their babies “tastes” of 
various things, such as ice cream, coffee, 
lemonade, even beer and cabbage. Small 
wonder the babies have stomach 
troubles! Itis a wonder they manage to 
live at all. 

One important thing for all mothers to 
remember is that babies do not “catch”’ 
digestive troubles or summer diarrhoea. 
They eat them or drink them. Diar- 
rhoea usually means some one has been 
careless in the diet of the baby. 

The greatest element in the prevention 
of these troubles is the proper care of the 
milk, bottles and nipples. Any impurity 
in either the milk or water given to the 
baby will effect the bowels. 

The first item in the care of the milk is 
to buy only clean, pure milk. It is a 
strange fact that often the poorest milk is 
found in the small towns situated in the 
midst of a thriving dairy district. In the 
larger cities, all milk is inspected and 
tested for a required standard of richness 
and purity, but in the small towns there 
is no one to take this responsibility. As 
a result, an unscrupulous milk dealer 
may sell thin, impure milk. A visit to his 
dairy would surprise many people who 
would realize that pure milk could not be 
obtained from that source. 

ry 


To Insure Pure Milk 


IF THE Mother’s Clubs in small towns 

want to do one valuable thing for the 
promotion of infant welfare they will in- 
vestigate the source of the milk supply, 
not only of their own homes but that of 
the poorer people in the community. 
But not only must they investigate— 
they must give the report so much pub- 
licity that no milk dealer will dare to 
offer impure milk for sale. 

In buying milk for a baby, that from a 
herd of cattle is better than from any 
one cow as it varies less from day to day. 
Holstein milk probably is the best. Milk 
from Jersey or Guernsey cattle usually is 
too rich. The cows should be milked in 


clean barns free from flies. Recently I 
read that red barns were hotter and at- 
tracted the flies more than white or gray 
barns. At any rate, we know that man- 
ure piles left standing near barns are the 
best ‘breeding places for flies, so these 
must be removed if we would have clean 
milk. : 
Milk should be delivered in closed ves- 
sels. If possible, only milk delivered in 
bottles should be purchased. Dipped 
milk is never clean and never quite safe. 
One should not leave an open pitcher or 
pail out of doors for the milkman to pour 
the milk into. If bottles are not availa- 
ble, one can purchase two covered pails, 
then the milkman can leave one each 
morning and take away the clean, empty 
one. As soon as the milk is delivered it 
should be placed on ice or in a cool place. 


An Ice-Box You Can Make 


HOME-MADE ice-box is made as fol- 

lows: Take a deep box about eighteen 
inches square. Put three inches of saw- 
dust in the bottom of the box. Buy atin 
pail small enough to set inside this box 
and a second pail small enough to set in- 
side the first. Place the larger pail in the 
box and fill in all around the sides with 
sawdust. Put the bottle of milk inside 
the smaller pail and fill ice around the 
bottle. Then place this smaller pail in- 
side the larger one. The inner pail 
should have a tin cover. Nail several 
thicknesses of newspaper in the inside of 
the cover of the wooden box. Keep the 
box covered at all times in a cool, shady 
place. At least once a day you will need 
to pour the water from the melted ice and 
replenish the ice. 

It is absolutely necessary for the health 
of the baby that bottles, nipples and 
every dish used to hold milk should be 
kept absolutely clean. After each feed- 
ing any food that remains in the bottle 
should be thrown out, the bottle rinsed 
and filled with cold water to which has 
been added a little baking soda. This 
also is true of the bottles in which milk is 
delivered. No unwashed bottles should 
be allowed to stand around, neither 
should bottles be returned to the milk- 
man unwashed. 

Once a day all feeding or milk bottles 
should be boiled twenty minutes to ster- 
ilize them. In preparing the milk for 
baby it is easier to prepare enough for 
twenty-four hours as soon as the milk is 
delivered in the morning. Pour just 
enough for one feeding into each bottle 


and place all bottles on ice immediately. . 


By this method only the milk to be used 
at one feeding is disturbed at that time. 
It is best to boil all water that is given 
to baby so as to be certain it is pure. Re- 
member to give baby a drink of water be- 
tween meals. Quite often babies are 
fretful in warm weather because they are 
thirsty or because they are too warm. 
During the hot weather a baby does 
not need much clothing. In fact during 
the middle of the day all clothing may be 
discarded except the diaper and flannel 
band. Until the baby is two years old 
it should have its abdomen protected by 
flannel at all times, summer and winter, 
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The Drink 
for Little Folks 


It is well-known that tea 

and coffee are harmful to 

children, but they crave a 
7 hot, invigorating drink at _—f 
table, just like older folks, 
and they should have it. 


Both tea and _ coffee 
contain “‘caffeine,”’ a drug 
which physicians and food 
experts say retards body 
development and hinders 
mental progress. 


nstant | 
Postum | 


is the ideal table bev- 
erage for children. 


Delicious aS any mild Java 
coffee, Postum has a similar 
tang and flavour, but is abso- 
lutely free from any drug or 
harmful substance. 


This delicious pure food- 
drink is made of whole wheat 
roasted with a bit of whole- 
some molasses, and blended 
just like coffee. 


Postum is wonderfully at- 
tractive to children and brings 
satisfaction and happiness to 
everyone at table, including 
older folks who want to keep 
youthful health and spirit. 


‘“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


TALCUM POWDER IS THE KEY TO UN- 
GUESSED COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES 


Do you know that talcum powder will perform a multitude of 
services in the home? 

The powder that gives a refreshing, soothing massage to 
the invalid; that relieves sore, tired feet; soothes sunburn, 


prevents chafing, and is vital to the care of the baby, is as 
necessary in the home as running water. 
By applying taleum powder to new uses, you'll find it the 


key to unguessed comforts and conveniences. 

There are a number of good taleum powders, all desirable 
for adult use. 

We hope you will choose Mennen’s, because Mennen’s is 
the world’s standard baby powder. And a talcum powder 
whose quality, purity, and painstaking medication make it 
abiolnely safe for the tender skin of infants, is the logical 
taleum powder for the whole gamut of adult uses. 

The House of Mennen first introduced talcum powder, and 
is today the largest maker inthe world of this powder of end- 
less uses. Hencewe feel justified in urging youruseof Mennen’s. 

But, whether you elect Mennen’s or some other, you will 
find it profitable to familiarize yourself with the many uses of 
talcum. [fs a most inexpensive and potent handmaiden of 
human comfort. There are over 500 distinct and different 
uses. You'll find one hundred and one of them enumerated 
in a Mennen booklet which is yours for the asking. 

Mennen’s Taleums—all ‘with the original borated formula 
that has never been bettered—include a variety to satisfy every 
need: Borated, Violet and Unscented; Sen Yang, with a deli- 
cate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each 
charmingly perfumed. There’s also the new Talcum for Men, 
a boon after shaving, which, with its natural or neutral color, 
leaves the face free from the pallor of a pure white powder to 
which most men object. Send 5 cents for a trial can of each 
brand desired. 

Six assorted Mennen’s Taleums—for the special needs of 
each member of the family—are packed in cartons which 
make blocks, rollicking playmates for the youngsters. Ask 
your druggist for the Mennekin set. Or we will send you a 
set direct, carriage prepaid, for $1.50. 


For nursery or playroom decoration we will mail a Mennekin 
hanger, for cut-outs or border, for 20 cents in stamps or coin. 


QERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 


Laboratories: 616 Orange Street 


Newark, New Jersey 
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day and night. No matter how warm the 
day may be, there are liable to be little 
drafts which will cause a sudden chilling 
of the abdomen. ‘The knitted bands 
with shoulder straps probably are the 
most convenient. They even may be 
obtained with a cotton or silk upper, and 
woolen lower, portion, so that althought 
there is wool over the abdomen, there is 
only thin cotton or silk over the upper 
part of the body. | 

It is quite common to find babies all 
covered with “heat rash”’ in the summer 
time from being dressed too warmly. 
Little babies need to be kept warm, but 
they should not be so warm that they 
perspire all the time. The mother should 
feel of the baby’s body occasionally and 
if she finds it constantly moist, the cloth- 
ing is too warm. 

The flannel over the abdomen will 
help to prevent colic and summer diar- 
rhoea. All bowel movements of the baby 
should be watched carefully as they are 
the best indication of the health of the 
child. The baby should have from one to 
three movements every twenty-four 
hours. In appearance they should be 
soft and yellow and should contain no 
lumps. At the slightest indication of 
looseness, especially during the hot 
weather, immediate attention should be 
given before the trouble has become 
serious. 

If the movements are very thin and 


. loose, scald (not boil) the milk for a few 


days. If the bowels are exceedingly 
loose and the movements are green, stop 
the milk and give only boiled water or 
barley water. After the bowels have be- 


come normal return to the milk gradu- ~ 


ally. 

Babies with diarrhoea may seem to be 
hungry but in reality are thirsty. Give 
plenty of boiled water, as this washes out 
the bowels and carries away the irritating 
material. One dose of castor oil may be 
given in the beginning of diarrhoea. 
This carries away the irritating material 
which is causing the troubles. This is 
better than any other laxative for this 
condition as the secondary effects of 
castor oil are constipating. 


Answers to Mothers’ Questions 


TurREE Montus Coric—It is no more 
necessary for babies to have colic for 
three months than it is for the mothers 
all to have indigestion. Probably the 
reason why babies used to have ‘three 
months” colic was because they were fed 
at irregular hours, whenever they cried. 
As a result they had indigestion and cried 
with colic. 

CurE For Co.ric—If baby has colic 
the first thing to be done is to clean out 


the bowels with an enema of warm water, 
then apply heat to the feet and abdomen. 
A little peppermint water helps to dis- 
lodge any gas that is causing the pain. 
After the attack is relieved find the 
cause and correct this so there will not 
be another attack. 

FLABBY BREASTS AFTER WEANING— 
Massage will help to restore the breasts to 
their natural shape. This should be 
given in a circular movement using a lit- 
tle sweet almond oil. Cold applications 
night and morning help to tone up the 
muscles. However, it is useless to try to 
restore the breasts unless the general 
health is given attention first. A tired 
woman, starving for fresh air and whole- 
some recreation, cannot hope to have full, 
firm busts. Neither can one who has a 
displacement or inflammation of the 
womb. Flabby breasts usually indicate 
a wrong in some other part of the body. 

BirtH Marxs—Electrical treatment 
usually gives the best results, but it must 
be given by one who understands how. In 
some cases, surgical treatment seems best. 

STUTTERING—Try the plan of paying 
no attention to the condition, but praise 
the child when he talks especially well. 
Never discuss the trouble when the child 
is within hearing. Keep him out of doors 
as much as possible. 

FEEBLE MINDED CHILDREN—The best 
plan is to place such a child in an institu- 
tion planned for the care of these chil- 
dren. They cannot be taught at home 
without especially prepared teachers. 
At a special school they are taught many 
things that could not be learned at home, 
and are much happier as a rule 

THE Story OF LIFE FoR GIRLS—Every 
girl, before she enters school, should be 
given some instruction by her mother on 
these important problems, for as soon as 
she begins to associate with other chil- 
dren she is certain to be given some in- 
formation by them. It is much better 
that she should receive this instruction 
in a correct manner from her mother 
than that it be given her in a haphazard 
and perhaps vulgar manner by other 
children. The boy also must be given 
instruction before he enters school. 

LirrtE MorTrHers’ Crass—In several 
of the large cities Little Mothers’ classes 
are very popular. In these classes girls 
about thirteen years of age are taught 
the most essential things in the care of 
babies. These girls then are able to care 
for their baby brothers and - sisters. 
Not only this, but when these girls grow 
older and marry, we find they give their 
own babies more intelligent care. We 
would do a great deal to prevent unnec- 
essary deaths among babies if such 
classes could be organized this summer 
in every town and rural community, 


Plant for Succession 


Continued from page 16 


will grow rapidly and make its first con- 
tribution to the table in the form of 
thinnings when the seedlings have at- 
tained a height of four inches. Endive, 
however, is néver at its best until the 
heads have developed sufficiently to per- 
mit blanching. This is done by gather- 
ing the leaves, bunching them together 
and firmly tying them at the top in such 
manner that the “‘heart’’ is completely 
shut away from the light. Be sure that 
the plants are perfectly dry when the 
bands are applied and let them remain 
tied for ten or twelve days. 

Before the end of June, in most sec- 
tions of the country, the late crop of 
potatoes is planted. See that the cut- 
tings are about the size of hen eggs and 
are chunky, not thin, weighing about 
three ounces. Before the cuttings are 
planted, apply fertilizer liberally and 
work it,into the soil thoroughly—a fer- 
tilizer analyzing 3 per cent nitrogen, 6 
per cent phosphoric acid and 10 per cent 
potash is the best. It isextremely doubt- 
ful, however, whether any potash can be 
had while the European war continues. 
More frequent and more thorough culti- 
vation will go far, so soil experts declare, 
toward taking the place of the potash. 

If space permits, why not plant a tree 
or two of some of the choice summer 
apples? There are three or four excellent 
varieties that are not grown by commer- 
cial orchardists because they do not pack 
well and are too tender in substance to 
stand shipping. For home consumption, 
though, they are unsurpassed Early 
Harvest and Yellow Transparent are 


among the first to ripen and other good 
sorts are Early Strawberry, Red June, 
Red Astrachan, Sweet Bough and Sum- 
mer Rose. k 

All fruit trees should be sprayed twice 
during June with Bordeaux mixture. 
Spraying is an essential to success in 
apple culture. If it is to be neglected,. 
cut down the trees and give over the 
space to something more profitable. 

Spread a summer mulch over the roots 
of all cane fruits. They are shallow root- 
ers and will be grateful for this protec- 
tion from the scorching rays of the mid- 
summer sun. 

Use Bordeaux on all vegetable plants 
liable to infection. Fungicides will 
prove of little if any avail once disease 
gains a foothold. Spray to keep it away. 
Melons, cucumbers, squash, pumpkins, 
celery and tomatoes should all be 
sprayed regularly. : ’ 

Old, woody shoots on the currants and 
gooseberries should be cut out immedi- 
ately after the fruit is picked. The 
plants will be the better for the thinning 
and pruning and, with this task out of 
the way, next spring’s work will be less. 

Grapes should be kept tied up. If 
fruit of the best quality is wanted. cover 
the bunches early with paper bags. Tie 
them on firmly and punch holes in the 
bottoms so that rain will not collect and 
stand in them. 

As apples, pears and other fruits de- 
velop, thin judiciously. This practice 
conserves the tree’s energies and con- 
tributes materially to the production of 
better and larger and cleaner fruit. 
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Your Government 
at Work 


Continued from page 8 


tive breeding,and also by crossing the dif- 
ferent varieties, such as the huge Alaska 
mink, with the New England species 
which is much smaller but has better fur. 
A large, dark, docile mink with heavy 
fur is the ideal of the farmer. 

The government is now preparing to 
operate a model fur farm in Northern 
New York, and will stock it with mink 
and marten next summer. Here further 
experiments will be carried on for the 
benefit of all who are interested in fur 
farming. 

If you want full information about 
raising minks, send a two-cent stamp to 
Woman’s World Information Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


When furniture 
shows the marks 
of use, don’t sigh 
and say—“too bad.” 
Hustle out to the 
nearest hardware, 
drug, or house- 
furnishing store 
and ask for a bottle of 


3-in-One oil 


Then, hurry back and brighten up, 

Nothing beats this wonderful oil forclean- 
ing, polishing and preserving furniture. This 
isthe way: Wring outa cloth in cold water; 
add a few drops of 3-in-One and wipe the 
article to be polished, going over but a small 
surface at a time. Dry and polish with a 
woolen cloth or cheese cloth. Rub only with 
the grain of the wood. 

3-in-One is sold by grocery, drug, hard- 
ware, housefurnishing and general stores. 
Three sizes: 1 oz. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 02., 
G4 pt.) 50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 344 
0z., 25c. If these cans are not with your 
dealer, we will send one full of good 
3-in-One by parcel post for 30c. 
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3-in-One Dictionary, 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL Co. 
42 AH. Broadway 

New York 
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Oil From Peanuts 


S LESS cotton is being raised in the 

South, owing to the efforts of the 
Department of Agriculture in teaching 
diversified farming, the peanut has at- 
tained a new use. The oil is being ex- 
tracted from it by the same mills that 
make cottonseed oil; and the peanut 
product has been found suitable for a 


number of purposes. Chicago packers 2 f 
are using it in cooking fats, it is being et t 1S / 
sold in cans, and makers of potato chips 


testify to its frying qualities. The De- 
partment is,soon to publish a bulletin on 


cielintiad steisat || extraordinary white laun- 


duce them. 
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i Se cm in the government, there are none 


Have you replied to an whose work entails more difficulty and : | b d 
y I hardship than that of the sixty “‘ma- : a or an money— 
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advertisement this month? trons”’ of the Indian service. The duty 
If not, look over the list 
again and send for booklets, 
or whatever is offered. You 
will learn much that is to 


of these women is to befriend and advise 
the women of all the Indian tribes living 


on government reservations. Clad in Use it for washing clothes. No 


khaki, they ride over thousands of | § F atts 
square miles of desert and mountain, z h d bb y N b ] = 
visiting the lonely hogans of the Navajos, g ar yu Ing. O Ol ing un 

the nomad tepee camps of the Apaches, 
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> Knox Cherry Sponge ; : 
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Cherries 
Cherry Sponge—a most pleas 
ing Knox Gelatine dish. Fresh 


or canned cherries. 


lightful 


Strawberries 
Strawberry Bavarian Cream— 
Strawberry Ice — Strawberry 
Coupé — are a few Knox 
Gelatine recipes for Straw- 
berries. 

Raspberries 


Raspberry Mousse —a delight- 
ful chilled dessert for warm 
days and other days, too 


The suggestions at the left give you an idea of the 
possibilities. 
Here is just one recipe to try today: 
KNOX STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM 


4 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 1 tablespoonful lemon juice. 


Blackberries 


Lemon Jelly with Berries— results. 
easy to prepare — yet dainty | 
\\ and different. f 
f 
Pineapple 
Pineapple Sponge — Pineapple 
Snow, Balls — Pineapple~ 
Mousse—are suggeStions. Fresh 


lemon juice. 


fold in creain. 


or canned fruit. chill. Garnish with fruit, selected strawberries and leaves. A delicious 
\ cream may also be made with canned strawberries. 
Bananas NEW RECIPE BOOK 
A delightfu rene cP Banana is now ready. .It gives many recipes for Desserts, Puddings, Jellies, 
Sponge, garnis! 2 with ban- Salads, Candies, etc., with table-setting ideas and suggestions, 
ana slices. Ilastrated in colors. Sent 


Recipes for above 
found in our new book 


Knox Strawberry 


Bavarian Cream 


and berries in many different and de- 


SPARKLING. GELATINE 


™ cup cold water. 
1 cupstrawberry juice and pulp. 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and dissolve by standing cup 
containing mixture in hot water. 


mixture in pan of ice water and stir until mixture begins to thicken; then 


for your grocer’s name. 


412 Knox Avenue 


| Yellow Package 


can serve the season’s fruits 


ways, if you use 


(Granulated) 


Canned fruits, too, are used with splendid 


% cup Sugar. 
144 cups heavy cream, beaten until stiff. 


Strain into strawberry juice mixed with 
Add sugar, and when sugar is dissolved, set bow! containing 


Turn into wet mold lined with strawberries cut in halves, and 


FREE 


Enclose 2c stamp for pint sample. 


CHAS. B. KNOX CO., Inc. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


Blue Package 


% 


the reader taking advantage 


for — qr nef 
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The advertising columns are for the reader’s benefit. 


Is 
of them by writing for further 


information about what she sees, mentioning Woman’s World? 
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PROVED TRUE 
What I was told proved true. I am using 
LABLACHE and now my complexion is per- 
fect. They tell me LABLACHE will keep it 
so. It is invisible, pecu- 


liarly adherent and del- 


icately perfumed. I 
shall use no other. 


Liefuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
ferovs. Flesh, White, 

§ Pink or Cream, 50c. 
2 box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c, 
Jor a sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 49 
125 Kingston St., Boston,Mas 


P We do not 


street. G. W. Noble @ 
: to stores. 


made$35.00 in one 
day. Sworn proof. 


W osition and AUTO OFFER. 


sell 
: f A ho- 
is siery proposition 
ce that beats them all. 

Your territory still open. Write 
for particulars of our hosiery prop= 


Thomas Mfg. Co., 389] Elk St., Dayton, Ohio 


Roasts, Steaks, Chops, Fish, Game, Salads, 


--Rarebits, etc., al] 
rare flavor, when 
they savor of 


Soups, Baked Beans, Cheese,Welsh 


e 


take on a piquancy and 


The only original Worcestershire Sauce 


Send postal for free kitchen hanger containing 


160 new recipes 


LEA & PERRINS, 261 West Street. New York City 


His Hour of 


Recklessness 


Continued from page 5. 


simplicity. To find her as enticing spir- 
itually as physically rejoiced him. 

“But you don’t know me! That’s 
just it. And to think of me as his step- 
daughter a 

“I don’t,’ he broke in, his voice falling 
delightfully, ““I think of you as my wife.” 

The lurching of the train as it swung 
around-a curve threw her softly against 
him, and he put out his arm: to steady 
her. The fragrance of. her brushed his 
nostrils. His arm tightened. ..- i 

“You are my wife, you know,” he said 
unsteadily,-a queer tumult in his.veins. 

“Then,”’ she faltered, freeing herself in 
girlish abashment, “you must think'as 
well of me as you can. That’s why I 
wanted you to know about mother.” 


UICK, unconsidered words sprang to 
his lips. Something had taken him 
unawares. Love? Longing? A pitying, 
encompassing tenderness? He did not 
know which it was, but he wanted to 
sweep her into his arms and beg her to 
forget the desolate, forlorn past, and 
think only of the future, their future, into 
which they would crowd all manner of 
good things, happiness and work and 
content—a splendid future, so luminous 
it would light the shadows of the past. 
He stooped and kissed the hand upon 
the rail, and in his manner of doing it 
there was so much that was tender and 
reverent her eyes filled with a quick mist. 
“That,” he said softly, “is what I 
think of you.” 

It was an instant before she insisted: 
“But I must go on with my story just 
the same. There’s only a little more to 
tell. In the end my mother took me and 
went away from my father. She left me 
with an old aunt of hers in the country, 
and I have been there ever since, except 
for a little while at a time. Mother went 
into musical comedy. My father died 
when I was ten. When I was twelve she 
married O’Neill Murray. They were in 
the same company, and I think she felt 
he gave her the sympathy she had never 
had. He wanted her to put me on the 
stage, and they had a great many violent 
quarrels over it. Sometimes I used to 
spend my holidays with them, but he al- 
ways made her suffer so that I was glad 
when they didn’t send forme. When her 
health broke she took a tiny flat in New 
York, and I went on and kept house and 
nursed her. That was the happiest time 
of my life. My stepfather had been do- 
ing less and less every year, living mostly 
on what she earned. So the money went 
quickly. When it was almost gone he 
wrote a playlet around me and my old 
horse that I had had so long and had 
taught so many tricks. And in order to 
give mother the comforts she couldn’t 
have had otherwise I went into vaude- 
ville with him. I didn’t need to know 
anything about acting, you see. The 
lines are all his, the posing mine, and the 
stunts with the horse. After my mother 
died I wanted to quit, but I hadn’t been 
trained to support myself, and the aunt I 
had lived with was dead, too, and the 
money she wanted to leave me all got 
away in litigation except a little that will 
be mine some day when things are set- 
tled. So I kept on, because there were 
engagements ahead to fill the season, and 
I didn’t know what else to do. And 
now——~ ai ny 3 
66 OW IT’S my business—to take 

care of you, and to see that you 
get some of the things you deserve and 


other! 


haven’t had,” he triumphed. “But it’s 
time you were in bed.”’ 

_She nodded, looking back at the sil- 
very rails that seemed to waver in the 
moonlight. From moment to moment 
he gazed sidewise at her. How exquis- 
itely curved was her chin, and what a 
fine brow she had. The nearness of her 
was doing something to his senses. On 
what strange terms had=they taken each 
A ‘sudden rush of possessive 
passion swept him. > He was conscious of 
an i ise*gladness that she belonged 


_to him-on any terms whatever. 
~... hey. continued to stand there a little 


longer, silent and confused, each 
wrapped in an acute realization of their 
relationship. 

“Shall we go now?” he suggested 
again, after a moment. “I have had my 
reservation changed from the Pullman 
two cars ahead to the one in which you 
are. I couldn’t bear to be so far away, if 
anything should happen. I’ll be within 
call this way.’ He spoke with a boyish 
attempt at carelessness, and she replied 
with quite as elaborate off-handedness. 

“T thought,” he said, and his voice was 
very gentle, ““that was what you would 
want.” F 

““Oh, yes, yes!’ she breathed, and she 
went swiftly ahead of him through the 
open door. . 

They found the berths made up and 
the lights of the sleeper turned low. The 
other passengers were abed, and the 
porter was absent for the moment. He 
had made a mistake and had put Eliza- 
beth’s bag in Kitchell’s section. : 

“I’m so sorry to have; to bother you 
for it,” she said, “but Ineed my kimono, 
which is just on top... 


SHE THREW back’the curtains and 

sat down on the edge of the berth to 
await him as he hurried to do her bidding. 
She meant him to bring the bag itself, 
but it was heavy and cumbersome, and 
knowing that she had a smaller bag 
which he had been carrying for her, he 
thought she meant him to bring only the 
kimono. 3 

To unfasten the bag filled with her 


‘exquisitely dainty belongings, to take 


into his hands the little cloud-pink silk 
kimono with white butterflies drifting 
over it, gave him a feeling he had never 
experienced. He had been so little accus- 
tomed to women—to none intimately 
except his mother and a cousin, and Nan, 
the cousin, always dressed severely in 
shirtwaists and tailored-made skirts. 

The touch of this soft.cobwebby thing 
was new to him. Its fragrance was her 
fragrance. ‘ oh 

It gave him a pleasant domestic feeling 
to carry it over his arm down the a‘sie 
to her. 

The girl’s.eyes, widened when she saw 
it. It was the bag she wanted, she ex- 
plained. There were other things 

He was back with it within the minute. 

“It’s too heavy for you to handle,” he 
unged. ‘‘When you're through you must 
let me put it away for you.” 4 

““T’ll manage easily,”’ she insisted, in 
confusion. ‘You mustn’t think of both- 
ering. Good night.” - —— 

She stood in the aisle holding out her 
hand. She -seemed: trying to say some- 
thing—something that got: no further 
than her eyes. 4 2 

“Good night,’ he whispered, and hur- 
ried away lest he kiss her, this grave, 
adorable little stranger who was his wile. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 


And Now Comes June 


Continued from page 11 


gulf of Mexico of soups since her moth- 
er’s extractions have started in. This stew 
will rest Ellen and nourish her mother be- 
sides. Then this being Mame’s, my-sis- 
ter-in-law’s, soap and doughnut day, ’'m 
going in (they live in the other side of 
this house so I don’t lose no time going to 
and fro) and put her setting-room to 
rights. Them will be my song and 
blossom for the first day of June. 

Ed, my husband, just come back for 
something he’d forgot (June—ishness, 
you see) and I’ve told him about snelp, 
He likes it. He expressed himself very 
much pleased with the new word. “But,” 
he says, ““why stop there? You know 
about our Joe studying about sinnernyms 


in the dictionary? There’s a whole 
string of words for some things that you 
can pick and choose from. Why dont 
you make a bunch of sinnernyms for 
snelp?”? But I told him I gussed Id let 
the other words grow. And they will. 
My snelp’s jest the sta'k, as you might 
say. And if we consecrate on jest that 
it'll make it stronger to hear the sinner- 
nyms as they blossom out later. 

“You're right,’ he says? ““same as you 
alwers are’’ and he kissed me. 

(I wonder what he wants) Last time 
he said that follered by doing that he’d 
invited three business chums to Sunday 
dinner when there wasnt enough of any- 

~ Continued on page 30 
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LUSCIOUS STRAWBERRY DISHES 


4 


by Mrs. Sara Moore 


Se 


A TEMPTING LUNCHEON DISH*OF STRAWBERRY POPOVERS 


HEN strawberry time comes, 

make the most of it. Plain 

strawberries and cream cannot 
be surpassed as a summer delicacy, 
but one tires of the same dish, even 
though it be par excellence. Here are 
some hints for serving strawberries in 
various tempting ways. 


Strawberry Popovers 


These popovers make a very novel and 
delicious dessert and, what is better, one 
that is not at all difficult to make. Beat 
three eggs rather light, but not quite as 
light as for cake, add two cups of milk 
and beat again and then add two cups of 


flour that have been sifted twice and 


mixed with a saltspoon of salt. Now 
beat it again until it is smooth and pour 
into buttered gem pans that have been 
heated in the oven until they are warmed 
thoroughly. Bake in a moderate oven. 
When done they should be eaten at once 
after they have been split up one side and 
filled with slightly crushed strawberries 
and cover with whipped cream. 


Strawberry Bread Pudding 


Though this dish has a homely name 
it is really a most delicious confection 
and literally worthy “to set before a 
king.” Cut stale bread in rather thin 
slices and toast a light brown. Butter 
this very lavishly and line the bottom 
and sides of a pudding dish with them. 
Fill the dish with strawberries and heap 
them in as thickly as possible, placing a 
few crumbled pieces of toast among them 
and sifting sugar all through and over 


of large, firm, sweet berries. The ingre- 
dients of the trifle must be very cold 
when put together, and it is a good plan 
to keep the dish on ice until served. 


Strawberry Whip 


Rub a quart of strawberries through a 
fine strainer and add powdered sugar to 
taste. Beat the whites of three eggs toa 
very stiff froth and mix this immediately 
with the mashed berries and put in a 
quick oven. Cook for fifteen or twenty 
minutes according to the degree of heat 
in the oven and serve as soon as baked. 
A souffle of this kind is always more de- 
licious if baked in a low baking dish. 


Steamed Strawberry Pudding 


Make a soft dough with one cup of 
milk and one pint of flour in which has 
been sifted two level teaspoons of baking 
powder and a little salt. Put a spoon of 
the dough into well greased cups, then a 
spoon of strawberries, then another of 
dough. Steam for twenty minutes. 


Strawberry Sauce 


Cream two tablespoons of butter, add 
gradually one cup of powdered sugar and 
a little lemon juice. Beat in crushed 
berries and serve cold, or melt the but- 
ter over hot water and serve hot. 


Berry Bavarian Cream 
Mix one pint of strawberry pulp and 


juice with half a cup of powdered sugar. 
Cover half a box of gelatine with one- 
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SERVE THE BERRIES WITH CUSTARD OR BAVARIAN CREAM 


them. Bake in a moderate oven for 
about half an hour. This is delicious 
served very cold with thick cream. 


Strawberry Charlotte Russe 


Make a custard of one quart of milk, 
put over the fire with a cup of sugar, 
bring to the boiling point and stir in the 
beaten yolks of four eggs. Stir con- 
stantly for a moment and remove from 
the fire. Dip half a dozen ladyfingers in 
eream and arrange them in a glass dish. 
Pour over them a layer of strawberries 
slightly sweetened. Arrange another 
layer of the ladyfingers and another layer 
of the berries. Pour the custard over all. 
Beat the whites of the eggs until stiff and 
stir into them four tablespoons of pow- 
dered sugar; color with a little juice of 
the berries. Pile the meringue lightly 
over the top and ornament with a circle 


fourth cup of cold water and soak until 
soft. Add one-fourth cup of hot water and 
dissolve and strain. Stir this into the 
fruit, stand the bowl containing the mix- 
ture in a pan of cracked ice and as soon 
as it begins to thicken, fold in one-half 
pint of cream, whipped stiff. Turn into 
a mold and stand it in a cold place. 
Serve with the whole berries. 
Strawberry sandwiches may be offered 
at the tea table. Mash the berries 
slightly, adding a little orange juice and 
plenty of powdered sugar. Butter thin 
slices of bread and spread with the berries. 
Strawberry fool is a summer day des- 
sert. Put two pounds of ripe strawberries 
into a pan with four ounces of castor 
sugar. Cover closely and let simmer for 
ten minutes, stirring occasionally to pre- 
vent burning. Put the fruit through a 
sieve, add enough custard to make it 
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What’s Beauty? 


It’s Nine-Tenths Vivacity 
It’s Bubbling Spirits, Snap and Glow 
It is Often Oat-Fed Vim 
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The very joy of life 
—the love of beauty— 
urges Quaker Oats. 


Not placid beauty. 
That’s a gift, and little 
to be envied. 


The charm les in 
life and sparkle. It lies 
in bounding energy. 


It comes from fires 
kept burning. And 
they must be fed by 
food. 


One is never unattrac- 
tive who lives life to the 
full. 


That’s one great reason for 
Quaker Oats in plenty. It 
is animating food. 


It’s a mine of stamina, 
endurance, 
vigor, force. 


ee, 


To “feel your 
oats’ means joy,success and charm. 


Oats are not for young folks only. 
At fifty they are more important 
than at ten. . 


It’s a vast mistake, at any age, to 
neglect the morning oat dish. 


Quaker Oats 


The Luxury Dish 


We have made a luxury dish 
of oats—a dish that is always 
delightful. 

We do it by discarding all the 
puny oats—by using queen 
grains only. We get but 10 


they make large, luscious flakes. 
From all the world over, 
true lovers of oats send to us 
to get them. 


Every package branded 
Quaker Oats contains this extra 


pounds from a bushel. ; quality. Yet it costs the usual 
But these big, plump grains price. You owe it -to yourself 
monopolize the flavor. And _ to get it. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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Quaker Cookers 


Made to Order 
One for You 


: , 4 Pure Aluminum 
This aluminum double cooker is made to 


our order to cook ee Oats in BE 214 Qts. 

way. No flavor is lost, no aroma. eoa 2 

flakes are perfectly cooked. Retail Value 
It is large and heavy, made to last a life- $2.50 


time. Cereal capacity, 24 quarts. Retail 
value, $2.50. 
Over 700,000 homes are 


Quaker Oats in this way. 


the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five 
Quaker Oats. packages. Send $1 with 
them and this Cooker will be sent by 
every home to have one. This offer applies to the 

Send us our trademark — the picture of (1287) 


Address The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


now cooking 
Now we want 
parcel post. 
United States and Canada. 
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from germs and disease. 
safe to be without Lysol. 
know what dangers threaten. 


Lysol is 


and disease germs. 
prefer it, 


| a # BT asaed pate 
Three Sizes: 25c, 50c, $1.00 
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May Save Your Life 


Lysol will protect you and your home 
It is never 
You never 
Use 
Lysol, and court safety instead of peril. 


In Sickrooms—Disinfects walls, floor, bed- 
ding, bed pans, vessels, bandages, cloth- 
ing, dressings. Destroys sickroom odors 

Trained nurses 


The Time-Tested Antiseptic, Disinfectant and Germicid 


For Personal Hygiene—A tablespoonful 
to quart of water makes a reliable anti- 
septic and successful germicide for per- 
sonal douche, for cuts, wounds and sores. 

In Bathrooms—Used in water to disin- 
fect bath tub, basin, toilet, walls, floor, 
drains. Never corrodes pipes. 


In the Kitchen—For disinfecting refrig- 
erator, waste pipes, pails, woodwork, 
sinks. Kills disease germs in garbage 
cans and drives away flies, roaches, 
water bugs. 

For over 20 years physicians, hospitals and 


nurses everywhere have used Lysol because 
of its reliability. 


Lysol is concentrated. It is used diluted with 
water. A bottle lasts a long time. Sold by 
druggists everywhere. 


rlelpful Booklet, “Home Hygiene,” Mailed Free 


Manufacturing Chemists 
105 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
Canadian Office: Unity Building, Montreal 


AW 


LY 


A tablespoonful of Gold Dust, 


dissolved in a pail of hot water, 
forms an ideal solution for scrub- 
bing floors and linoleum, and 
for cleaning windows, painted 
walls, bathtubs, etc. 


Gold Dust cleans the hard-- 
wood floors; 
Also use it on the doors. 


Follow the simple directions on the 
package. Five-cent and larger pack- 
ages for sale everywhere. 


SHE’ FAIRBANK coneai 
The Busy Cleaner 


HE~- BURROUGHS Adding Machine 
Company turns out a machine every five 
mintites, that the business world may be 

relieved of unnecessary mental calculation, 
time-wasting andcostly errors,andthe burden of 
pen-and ink bookkeeping. There are 98 models 
of Burroughs Machines with 587 combinations 
of features, designed to cover every account- 
ing need. The factory that produces them is 
the largest of its kind in the world, covering 
two city blocks and nine and one-fifth acres 
of floor space. When in Detroit, don’t fail to 
come andsee this plant: . Visitors, who come by 
the thousand every year, are always welcome 


Burroughs 
Detroit, Michigan 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots. 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as the prescription othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom 
that more than one ounce is needed to completely 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength othine, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. 


placed anywhere, 


DAI 


at- 


tracts and kills all 
= ——— flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 


cheap. 
ry son. 


anything. 
effective. 


press prepaid for $1. 


Lasts all sea- 
Made of metal, 
can't spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 

Guaranteed 
Sold by deal- 
m ers,.or 6 sent; by ex-- 


ij HAROLD SOMERS 
= 150 BeKalb Ave., Bklyn, N.Y. 


ter. and one tablespoon 


DELICIOUS CAKE RECIPES 
“« THAT HAVE BEEN TESTED 


VARIETY SUFFICIENT 


Layer Cake with Date and Almond 
Filling 

Cream one-half cup butter, add two 
cups sugar and the well-beaten yolks of 
four eggs. When thoroughly mixed add 
alternately one cup of milk and three 
cups of flour into which four teaspoons of 
baking powder and one-fourth teaspoon 
of salt have been sifted. Beat well and 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of four 
eggs. Add one teaspoon of vanilla. 
Bake in layers for twenty minutes, then 
spread with filling made as follows: 
Filling—Boil together one cup sugar, and 
one-third cup thin cream until it threads. 
Pour it over the whites of two eggs, add 
one cup of chopped dates and one-half 
cup chopped almonds. Let cool before 
spreading between the layers. 


Marble Loaf Cake 


Cream one-half cup butter, add one 
cup sugar and the yolks of two eggs 
beaten until thick. Then add one and 
three-fourths cups flour into which three 
teaspoons baking powder and one-fourth 
teaspoon salt have been sifted. To this 
mixture add alternately the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs and one-half cup of 
milk. Into one-third of the quantity of 
batter put one-half teaspoon of cinna- 
mon, one-half teaspoon of nutmeg, and 
one tablespoon of molasses, leaving the 
rest of the mixture white. Put alternate 
spoons of the light and dark batter into a 
pan and bake.’ 


Strawberry Shortcake 


Stir a generous teaspoon of baking 
powder into a cup of flour and sift. Work 
in all the butter the flour will take up and 
add enough sweet milk to make a very 
soft dough. Roll out on the molding 
board, handling as little as possible until 
about one inch thick. Bake in a brisk 
oven and when baked remove and split 


TO SUIT EVERYONE 


the cake in halves. Butter the steaming 
sides generously, fill with bruised berries 
sweetened with powdered sugar. The 
small, sweet berries are the best to use. 


Devil’s Food 


To one-half cup creamed butter add 
two cups dark brown sugar, two eggs, 
one-half cake of grated chocolate dissolved 
in one-half cup of boiling water and one- 
half cup of sour cream into which one 
heaping teaspoon of soda has been stirred. 
Beat for five minutes and add two cups 
sifted flour. Bake for twenty minutes, 


Chocolate Frosting 
Put two squares 6f bitter chocolate 
over hot water to melt, dnd‘add a little 
butter. Stir one and one-half cups of 
confectioner’s sugar into three table- 
spoons of cream, then add the chocolate, 
stirring enough to mix thoroughly, and 
spread on the cake. 


White Cake 


Cream three-fourths of a cup of butter, 
add two cups of sugar, two cups of dour 
into which have been sifted four tea- 
spoons of baking powder and one-fourth 
teaspoon salt. ‘Add one-half cup of milk 
and fold in the well-beaten’ whites of 
eight eggs. Flavor with one teaspoon of 
desired flavoring and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Honey Cake 


To one and one-half cups of strained’ 
honey, add two-thirds cup of butter, 
three well beaten eggs, one-half cup of 
milk, one teaspoon each of cloves and’ 
cinnamon, and three cups of flour sifted 
with two teaspoons of baking powder and ' 
a pinch of salt. Beat well and add one 
one and one-half cups of floured raisins. 
Mix well and bake in a moderate oven. 


Some Favorite Recipes from Subscribers 


Filled Cookies 


Mix one cup of sugar with half a cup of 
butter. Add three and a half cups of 
flour, two teaspoons of cream of tartar, 
one teaspoon of soda and vanilla. Cream 
with one egg and half a cup of sour milk, 
roll out and shape. . Put into buttered 
pans, place a small teaspoon of filling in 
the center of each, put another cookey 
over and bake till brown. 

Cook in a pan over gas, half a cup of 
sugar, half a cup of water, a teaspoon of 
flour and one cup of chopped raisins. 
Stir until thick then place between 
cookies. i a Oe, 


Esealloped Onions 


Slice onions and cook until soft. Mix 
with an equal quantity of rolled crackers, 
add a little milk, salt, pepper and butter. 
Stir well together and bake in oven till 
brown. Hor. Ps 


Butter Scotch Candy 


Boil together until it threads one cup 
of sugar, molasses and a half cup of but- 
of vinegar and 


a pinch -of soda. B. FE. 


Brown Betty 


Butter a pudding dish well, then take 
fine bread crumbs and line the dish. Cut 
some apples into thin slices and fill the 
dish, putting small pieces of butter be- 
tween occasionally, with sugar and cinna- 
mon. Cover the top with buttered bread 
crumbs and bake from three-quarters to 
one hour. Lave a 


Delicate Cake 


Cream half a cup of butter with one 
and a half cups of sugar. Sift two cups 
of flour and one teaspoon of baking 
powder six times, then add to mixture. 
Soften with half a cup of sweet milk and 
add the whites of four eggs and vanilla. 


Chocolate Pie 


Boil until thick, four tablespoons of 
grated chocolate, one pint of boiling 
water, the yolks of two eggs, two table- 
spoons of cornstarch and six tablespoons 
of sugar. Bake a rich pie crust and pour 
in the chocolate. Beat the whites of the 
eggs up with one cup of sugar, spread. 
over.the top of the pie and brown quickly 
in the oven. MURS. WioGe = oy 
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On The Wrong Side of Paradise 


Continued from page 10 


but don’t let them think that,” 
Patton. 

“Once that thought is well fixed in 
their noodles, we'll take you north and 
turn you loose.”’ 


groaned 


“And shoot me in the back,” gritted 
Patton. 
Mead laughed indulgently. ‘““Nothing 


as raw as that. You're worth more 
alive. I want you to get back to the 
settlement.” 

“And tell um all he know,” 
Black Louis. 

“Shut up!’ commanded Mead. Then 
he added quietly, ‘‘ Yes, tell all he knows. 
And who'll believe him? There’d be no 
proof against me even if the truth was 
believed. But the truth won’t be be- 
lieved. They'll say: ‘If Pete Mead 
caught him he would kill him. The 
young man’s lying. He’s hid the money 
somewhere. The temptation was too 
great.” I’d have got Croft before now 
but the same game wouldn’t work with 
him and I didn’t want to kill him. But 
you're untried and fit in the scheme fine.” 


hissed 


PATTON could find no flaw in this 

merciless logic. It held. The com- 
pany never would believe he had blun- 
dered so grievously as to make the wrong 
side of Paradise. Mead was reputed to 
be conscienceless. That he would rob a 
man and then escort him back to eiviliza- 
tion stretched the imagination too taut. 
Patton not only saw himself deprived of 
his future but probably doomed to face 
criminal prosecution. 

“Was your daughter sent to decoy 
me?” he asked. 

“Tf she was she didn’t have to go far,” 
smiled Mead. Then rising he opened a 
door and peremptorily said, ‘‘ You stay in 
there a bit. I’ve business to attend to.” 

Resistence was useless. With bowed 
head Patton walked into his prison; the 
door closed behind him and he heard the 
heavy bar fall in place. The room had 
one window, small and set under the 
eaves. It was guarded by strong iron 
rods and evidently the place had been 
used as a store-room. The girl had con- 
nived at his downfall. This monstrous 
conviction furnished the pattern for his 
anguish. He could not conceive the 
mental process which had induced her 
to treat him so wretchedly. 

Outside Black Louis was 
“Open um now. No wait.” 

“Shut up! Lay a finger on that pack 
and I’ll break your back. Time enough 
to open it when Jeps comes,’ Mead was 
growling. 

The two men were acting according to 
their lights, the maid was a perversion. 
The warm rays of the western sun 


insisting, 


_ streamed through the window and Pat- 


ton dozed for a time, and did not know 
when the girl entered. When he became 
conscious of her presence she was stand- 
ing in the doorway, studying him in- 
tently, the streaming sunbeams enhanc- 
ing the bronze in her wonderful hair. 

“Does it hurt?”’ she grimly asked. 

“Tt hurts,” he dully admitted. 

~With a click of her small teeth she con- 
“For a young man who would 
‘develop the state’ by putting Peter 
Mead in prison I s’pose the thought of 


- going to prison himself for stealing a pay- 


roll would hurt.” 


HE HAD come to taunt him and he 

wearily corrected: 

“What hurts the worst is to know you 
did it,”’ he sadly elucidated. “I wouldn’t 
have believed it possible for any woman 
to have done it.” 

“Meaning I’m pretty low-down for a 
woman?” she whispered, advancing and 
standing over him. 

“T never dreamed a woman could do 
it,” he shivered, averting his gaze. 

Writhing in a paroxysm she panted, 
“Expected to find an angel in the daugh- 
ter of the man your thief of a company 
has robbed, did you? You would put 
my father behind the bars, would you?” 

“He’s a lawbreaker,”’ he doggedly de- 
fended, now squarely meeting her im- 
passioned gaze. “If he has been robbed 
he can’t make it right by robbing.” 

Stamping her foot she cried, “You had 
your chance back on the trail when we 
stopped before coming in sight of the 
house. If you had shown an ounce of 
pity for the man who was robbed by your 


; miserable company I would have put you 


on the trail. I would have done it al- 
though I know your company should be 
made to suffer at every turn. But you 
were puffed up with your copy-book 
morals. You wanted to sentence my 
father to prison—and now you’re here.” 

Her tirade left her breathless. His face 
softened slightly and he eagerly asked, 
“Tell me this; did you come to find me, 
knowing a new paymaster was on the 
trail to Bartlett? Did you plan to find 
me and decoy me here?”’ 

For the fraction of a minute she held a 
rigid nose, her brows drawn down ina 
litle frown of incomprehension. Then 
with an inarticulate cry she leaned for- 
ward and her hand left a red welt on his 
face. Before she could straighten up he 
was on his feet, choking with humiliation 
and rage, and had her slim wrist in his 
fingers. Advancing his face close to hers, 
he muttered, “‘You she-devil! If you 
were only a man!’ With a twist of his 
hand he had spun her from him and was 
crying hoarsely, “I believe the worst of 
you. Get out of here!’ 

He could hear her choking for breath 
beyond the door and fully expected she 
would return. But with a little moan of 
pain she darted away. 

Instantly he was ashamed and sorry 
for his show of passion. He had said he 
believed the worst of her. It was untrue. 
Now he knew their meeting was acci- 
dental. He had only his own incredi- 
ble blunder to thank for being there. As 
he ruefully rubbed his smarting cheek he 
recalled how small and childish her hands 
had impressed him as they crowded to- 
gether under the lean-to. And her hair! 
As he held her helpless she had writhed 
like a puma and her hair had fallen in 
disorder about her elfish face. How the 
sunlight had searched out the gold in it! 


‘Ewo DAYS passed with his seeing no 
one but Mead. Several times he 
overheard Black Louis insisting that the 
pack be produced and opened. It was 
late afternoon of the second day that she 
came again. This time she was shy. 

“I’m sorry I struck you,” she said ab- 
ruptly. “I’ve been thinking about it.” 

““Hardly the way to treat a prisoner,”’ 
he said, watching her curiously. She 
colored. ‘‘I shall show no temper today.”’ 

“Then what did you come for?’ he 
jeered. 

He was making it very difficult for her 
and she bit her lips and hesitated. Final- 
ly she confessed, “‘I want to know what 
you meant by saying you trusted me be- 
cause I’m a woman.” 

Her question bewildered him and he 
could only falter, “I had taken it for 
granted every woman—eve y woman 
like you—that’s not correct, for I never 
saw a woman like you before—I mean 
this. It seemed impossible you could 
hurt anyone. That’s why I trusted you.” 

“Then it was not because I’m a wom- 
an, but because I’m I?” she asked. 

This bothered him. ‘“I’d have gam- 
bled my life you were to be trusted.” 

“But you wouldn't have faith in. every 
woman?’”’ : 

“Yes. That is, until she proved she 
was unworthy of it,” he returned. _ 

“There are bad women as well as bad 
men,” she muttered. 

“T never met any.” 

Despite her life of isolation intuition 
told her this was rare simplicity. ‘“‘I?’m 
not a bad woman,” she earnestly assured. 

Her ingeniousnéss would have amused 
under other circumstances. Now he un- 
derstood. Ifshe were not contradictory, 
amazing, worldly wise and artless all in 
the same breath she would not be a wom- 
an. Above all else she was good; this was 
the prime conviction. What had im- 
pressed him as being defects were noth- 
ing more than unsophistication and an 
intense loyalty to her father. -The anger 
withered in his heart and in its place 
grew tenderness and pity. He must have 
revealed something of his compassion, for 
she drew away from him and shrilly cried: 

“T hate you! I hate you!” 

She sped through the open door, 
slammed it behind her and dropped the 
bar. He smiled gently. Her words 
would have tortured him yesterday; but 
now he knew it was a desperate attempt 
to fan the embers of resentment into life. 

He could hear her striding back 

and forth, dashing the rude furniture 
Continued on page 30 
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The store that deals 
in friendliness 


In some stores the proprietor comes to meet and 
greet: you. 


He remembers your likes and dislikes. You re- 
ceive attention. 


This kind of a store is usually well located, well 
arranged and carries good merchandise. Almost in-’. 
variably it is equipped with up-to-date National 
Cash Registers. 


This machine furnishes every customer with a receipt 
or sales slip. Sects Dey wee A 


It prints on this the amount paid or charged. 
On this is also printed the date of sale and who 
made ?t. 


It forces a duplicate, printed record for the merchant. 


Safeguarded with this machine the proprietor can 
devote his time 
to his customers, 
to his delivery and store systems, 
to display of merchandise, 
to advertising. 


In other stores you seldom meet the proprietor. 


Practically all his time is spent in porate care 
out mistakes in accounts. 


His mind is full of details of bookkeening. 


You are conscious of this difference in stores. 


We want youto know one reason for the difference 
and where to look for this better kind of service. 


NCR 


SERVICE 


LOOK FOR THIS 
SIGN IN. THE 
WINDOW 


MR. MERCHANT: 
One by one we have discovered new ways to protect merchants’ profits. 
We have now ready for delivery many new models of the National 
Cash Register. 
These 1916 models are the very last word in protection to you, your 
clerks and the public. The added improvements are worth your investigation. 
Write for full information. Address Dept. K 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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(UTICURL 


Cuticura kills dandruff, stops itching 
the cause of dry, thin and falling hair. 
Treatment: Gently rub Cuticura Oint- 
ment, with the end of the finger, on spots 
of dandruff and itching. Follow next 
morning with a hot shampoo of Cuticura 
Soap. Repeat in two weeks. Nothing 
better than these fragrant, super-creamy 
emollients for all skin and scalp troubles. 


Trial Free by Return Mail 


For free sample each with 32-p. Skin Book 
by return mail, address post-card, “Cuticura, 
Dept. 40, Boston.”’ Sold throughout the world. 


FARA 


A. Significant 


Signature 
LV Lor, DDS 
For fifty years this signature 


has been used upon standard 
dentifrices. 

The products bearing this name 
are produced as the result of the 
long experience and intimate knowl- 
edge of an ethical dentist. 


You can always feel safe when you 
use either of these safe dentifrices. 


DrLyon’s 


PERFECT 


Te oth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Send 2c stamp today for a gen- 
erous trial package of either Dr. 
Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder -or 
Dental Cream. 


I. WV. LYON & SONS, Inc. 
527 West 27th St. New York City 
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CLARAS CANNING ‘CONTRAPTIONS 


’ 


Qe ay AVis Gordon Vestal oa 


Information about any of the articles mentioned in these col- 
umns will be sent by the Household Department, Woman’s World. 


7B 6 OUBTLESS the 
ID Lord could have 
made a_ better 

fruit than the strawberry, 
but he surely never did,” 
Clara Conroy quoted as I 
looked at the crate of juicy 
red berries just carried in 
from the Conroy garden. 

“T know this is a busy 
day with you, Clara, so let 
me help,’”’ I urged. 

“Then ll bring out an- 
other huller,’’ my hostess 
replied. ‘“‘They cost but a 
dime, so I bought two, for 
sometimes I have a helper 
at this time of year.” 

As I live at home I have 
for many years helped 
mother with her berries, but 
neither of us had ever known of any tool 
save finger nails and stained finger tips. 

This handy little 


= contraption re- 

J eke ~~. minded me of 
ie ¥ loaf sugar or 
candy tongs. 

With a little 


practice I found 


STRAWBERRY 
HULLER 
TO SCREW 
I could FRUIT JAR 
hull berries LIDS ON 


as rapidly as 
with my fingers and really better. 

“*Clara, I have never seen such a wom- 
an as you are for having helpful house- 
hold tools the rest of us never have heard 
of,” I remarked. 

“Why not? I used to economize on 
tools through force of habit, though I al- 
ways thought I could afford many other 
things. So many of the most. helpful 
things are ridiculously cheap and the 
occasional more costly one soon pays for 
itself if rightly used, for they cover years 
of service. 

*“Now Jim—both of my Jims, in fact— 
think no winter is satisfactory without 
many jars of canned cherries. You know 
we have our own cherry trees out in the 
orchard and Jim sees to it that the boys 
do the picking. I hate to think of how 
many bushels of cherries I have seeded 
by hand since I was married! It is my 
pet aversion. My hands grow soggy with 
juice and when it 
is not flying into 
my eyes it is 
squirting on my 
dress. By the 
time the fruit was 
seeded I hoped 
never to look an- 
other cherry in 
the face. 

“This spring I 
heard of the lit- 
tle mechanical 
seeder. The fruit 
lies on a platform 
above a hole large 
enough to let the 
seed drop through. A spring plunger 
pushes out the seed, which falls into a 
dish below, and I can seed twenty to 
thirty quarts an hour.” 

“Father doesn’t like butter, so at our 
house we make up more fruit into jellies 
and jams and other 
spreads than into 
anything else,” I re- 
marked. 

““Then, Kate, I 
suppose you have a 
good jelly strainer,” 
said Mrs. Conroy. 

“Why,no,”’ I con- 
fessed,‘‘ we just use 
a clean dish towel, 
gathered up at the 
corners and_ tied 
with a string. 
We always expect 
to have purple 
hands when we 
must strain jelly.” 


HAVE YOU TRIED PAPER 
JELLY CUPS? 


JIM GETS THE CREDIT FOR 
MY JELLY STRAINER 


RUTH LIKES HER CANNING OUTFIT 
VERY MUCH 


“Tell your mother to 
come over when I make my 
currant jelly. Jims gets the 
credit for my jelly bag, for 
he brought it home one day 
from the store.”” The bag 
was held open by a stout 
metal ring supported by a 
rod rising from a metal plat- 
form upon which the drip 
bowl sits. ‘Just pour in 
the stewed fruit and go 
about any other work while 
the clear juice drips through. 
I shall use it in the fall, too, 
when I can my grape juice.” 

“In exchange for your 
suggestions,’ I responded, 
“Tl offer one. Have you 
tried paper jelly cups? They 
are made of spruce wood 
fibre coated with paraffin and they come 
in three sizes with lids to fit. Mother 
packs one of them in my lunch basket 
when I start to school and I am sure your 
boys would like them in their dinner pail. 
They are not heavy, like glass, and you 
throw them away when empty?” 

“Well, I’m as ready to learn of new 
things as I am to tell of mine,”’ Clara en- 
couraged me. r 

“Then tell me how you screw your 
fruit jar lids on and whether you have to 
bother Jim to unscrew them in winter,” 
I demanded. 

““Why, I use my hands, and when Jim 
comes in from the field the jars have 
cooled and I have him tighten them,” 
Clara answered. 

“Then make your- 


self a present of a Pi 
fruit jar lid wrench, # 
to the tune of z s 
about a dime, s Le He) 
and Jim will zn ee 
call you fi YOUR 
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the grip of your own 
hand on the can.” 

“There is something I mean to inves- 
tigate soon,’ Clara said next. ‘‘Ruth 
writes she has a canning outfit she likes 
very much. It is a modified washboiler 
fitted with a false bottom and a set of 
wire racks to hold jars of the several sizes 
in place. - The fruit is put into the jars 
and cooked in a water bath and keeps its 
shape beautifully, she says. If one pre- 
fers, she can buy the racks and use her 
own washboiler if it is the size No. 9.” 

“Oh,’’ I exclaimed. “If you had not 
mentioned this I should have forgotten 
the message that brought me over today. 
Father went to the Grange meeting yes- 
terday and he says Jim was not there, so 
you might not hear of the canning demon- 
stration to be given at Riverside next 
week. 
water seal canners 
you can put up not 
only fruit but any 
of the vegetables, 
like corn and peas, 
without any injuri- 
ous canning com- 
pounds. Even fish 
and chicken and 
beef and pork, 
whenever you have 
a surplus, can be 
cooked and sealed in 
glass or tin and be 
kept indefinitely for 
opening when fresh 
meat is scarce.” 


With these— 


| Does the Work 


40 
Brooms 


Over fifteen years of faithful service is 
no uncommon record for Bissell’s Carpet 
Sweeper; our files contain many letters 
telling of sweepers in use for even twenty 
years and more. Think of the brooms 
that would have been worn out and 
thrown away in those long years; think 
of the back-aches and weariness saved; 
the gain in comfort; the actual saving of 
money. It’s no exaggeration to say that 
Bissell’s does the work of 40 or 50 brooms 
—the dustless, efficient, thorough 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet Sweeper 


Now this cleaning stand-by has a companion in 
Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper that is easy to operate; 
that empties from the rear of the dustbag, without 
soiling the hands; that in every detail offers the 
general mechanical superiority guaranteed by the 
name Bissell’ s. 

Use the Vacuum Machine for general cleaning, 
the Carpet Sweeper for daily sweeping—The ideal, 
dustless, sanitary, efficient Bisse/Z Cowsbination. 

Carpet Sweepers are $2.75 to $5.25; Vacuum 
Sweepers and Cleaners (with and without brush) 
$7.50 to $9.00. Slightly higher in the West, South 
and Canada, Sold by dealers everywhere. Booklet 
on request. (253) 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO, 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 


Dept. 200, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 


Bran F oods 


It’s Alsoa 
Mirth-Maker 


Pettijohn’s has for 20 years been : 
a far-famed luxury dish. = 
Now it is more. It is now mixed © 
with bran flakes. ievid 
It’s a laxative food of the highest 
order. And a foe of woe. ares 
Bran clears the skies. It helps 
make blue days rosy. Most folks, 
if they lack it, must take drugs. _ 
You will never return to a bran- _ 
less diet when you test for one 
week these two Pettijohn products. _ 


Pettijohns | 


Breakfast Food 
Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 
Soft, flavory wheat in flake form, hiding 

25 per cent unground bran. A morning © 
whole-wheat dainty—15c per package, : 


Pettijohn’s Flour—a bran-flaked flour for 
gems, etc.—25c per large package. (1274) 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
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ADINOLA CREAM 


The Supreme Beauty 
Requisite Used and En- 
dorsed by Thousands. 


NADINOLA banishes tan, 


freckles, pimples, liver spots, §- 


etc.,extreme cases, Rids pores 
and tissues of impurities. 


Leaves the skin clear, soft, healthy. Directions 
and guarantee in package. By toilet countersor @ 
mail, two sizes, 50c. and $1. Address Dept. W. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn, U.S. A. 


HE MODERN housewife has al- 
most completely eliminated “luck” 
in fruit preserving operations. 

Where her grandmother worked blindly 
by rule of thumb methods, with the 
haunting fear ever present that with 
all her pains much of the fruit might 
spoil, the present day housewife goes 
about the work confident of success. 
The difference is: due to four things: 
Knowledge of the work of the bacteria 
that cause fruit to ferment, a reason- 
able degree of cleanliness, wise discrim- 
ination in selecting the methods for 
the different fruits, and the use of a 
few cheap but indispensable instruments. 

Without ‘exception, the early fruits are 
delicate in flavor and incapable of keep- 
ing their shape if heated. Prolonged 
heating, such as our grandmothers used, 
destroyed the natural flavor, color, and 
shape. Strawberries, if boiled, lose the 
very qualities that make them worth 
while; cherries, when heated for any 
length of time, become so bitter as to be 
almost uneatable; and so on through the 
list. Moreover, the boiling method for- 
merly used for all fruits involves the 
maximum amount of labor. 

Early fruits can be preserved without 
prolonged heating, which destroys them. 
All contain acids in considerable quanti- 
ties; and acid prevents the growth of the 
bacteria that causes fermentation. These 
fruits also require considerable sweeten- 
ing; and sugar in the form of heavy 
syrups discourages bacterial growth. 
Hence the modern housewife, in canning 
the early fruits. depends upon the natural 
acid of the fruit and heavy syrups. 


HE SYRUP method of canning may 
be illustrated with strawberries. Use 
firm berries slightly underripe, wash and 
stem them, and place them in jars that 
have been sterilized by boiling in water 
for fifteen .minutes. Shake the berries 
down in the jars, but do not press them. 
Place a new rubber on one jar, fill the jar 
to overflowing with a heavy syrup boiling 
hot, and seal it at once. The jar may be 
placed in a plate to catch the overflow. 
It need hardly be said that selecting 
and handling the delicate early fruits is a 


SYSTEM SUCCEEDS LUCK 
IN FRUIT CANNING 
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matter of great importance. Fruit 
slightly underripe is to be preferred, as it 
contains more acid than ripe fruit. Any 
fruit not firm is unfit for canning, but 
overripe and partially decayed fruit may 
be used for jelly making, butters and 
jams. If possible the fruit should be 
canned the same day it is picked. All 
fruit should be washed carefully. Under 
no circumstances should it be allowed to 
stand in water; this causes softening 
with consequent loss of shape and flavor. 

Cleanliness and common sense are 
useful throughout the canning process. 
The utensils should be clean, the fruit 
protected from flies and dust, and the 
work completed as quickly as possible 


after it is begun. Jars should be washed 
thoroughly, boiled for fifteen minutes, 
and filled without being touched on the 
inside or near the top with either fingers 
or cloths. New rubbers should invaria- 
bly be used, as old ones are almost sure 
to contain fine cracks which admit bac- 
teria. As soon as a jar is ready it should 
be sealed at once to prevent bacteme 
from settling on the top. It is a mistake 
to wipe off the overflowing syrup before 
the jars are sealed, as the cloth is almost 
sure to scatter bacteria over the open 
top. The jars should be inspected daily 
for a week or two, and if fermentation 
begins the fruit should be taken out, 
heated to the boiling point and re-sealed. 
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The length of time required for making 
a syrup of the proper heaviness depends 
upon the amount made at one time. 
The following test will serve: Fill a tea- 
spoon with the syrup and slowly pour it 
back into the kettle; it has been boiled 
sufficiently when it “‘spins a hair.’’ 


‘THE SYRUP method does not give 

good results with the larger fruits, 
and it also fails with grapes and black- 
berries. For these fruits the steaming 
method works better. The process is 
well illustrated with grapes. Pick firm 
grapes from the bunch, wash them, and 
pack them into jars as closely as possible 
without crushing them. Put new rub- 
bers in place, screw the covers on loosely, 
stand the jars in a washboiler on a false 
bottom “ cloth or shingles, surround 
them with a few inches of warm water, 
and boil the water until the grapes in the 
jars are tender. Remove a jar from the 
boiler, take off the cover, fill the jar to 
overflowing with a heavy syrup boiling 
hot, and seal it at once. 

The steaming method is best with 
grapes, peaches and blackberries. It may 
also be used with apples, pears, cherries, 
gooseberries and raspberries, but is less 
satisfactory with these fruits than other 
methods. Care should always be taken 
to see that the fruit is heated throughout 
the jar; with half gallon jars or closely 

ceria fruit considerable time is neces- 
sary. In general the fruit has been suffi- 
ciently heated when it can be pietced 
with a straw. 

The boiling method still remains 
the best for apples, pears and quinces. 
These fruits contain so little acid and so 
much of the proteid which serves as food 
for bacteria that they must be thor- 
oughly heated. The steaming method 
will serve, but it takes considerable time, 
especially wii pears. -The process may 
be illustrated with apples. Make a thin 
syrup by boiling together water and 
sugar, using enough sugar to sweeten the 
apples. Wash, peel, quarter and core the 
apples. Drop the quarters into the boil- 
ing syrup and boil them until they are 
tender. Add the grated yellow rind of 
one lemon for each two quarts of apples. 


The perfect short- 
wholesome, delicis 
appetizing—is quickly and» 
easily made at home with: 


BAKL 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 
Made from Cream of Tartar 


No Alum 


No Phosphate 


pages tor weilect Royal Short-cake 
‘sent free on request 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 133 William Street,-New York 
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ulips and lit-Bits 


A May-Mornin3, Greeting, 


Any woman who will can make tf 
the May breakfast the most charm- % 
ing half-hour of the day. 

One flower will aid it, if you can’t 
have a bouquet. A single Tulip is 
very artistic. 

Then have bubble-grains with it 
—Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


They seem like breakfast bonbons, Si 


Everyone Will Smile 


Good cheer is the main thing at breakfast. And it isn’t 
universal, you know. It is up to you housewives to start the day 
with a smile. 

Ine can’t frown at flowers. And 
these flaky, crisp bubbles are the 
daintiest dainty that ever met folks at 
breakfast. Have them both on your 
May-merming tables. 

Then remember that these flavory 
morsels are the utmost in whole-grain 
foods. Every food cell is exploded. 


Every atom feeds. It doesn’t take 
many Puffed Grains to form a hearty 
breakfast. 


Foods so fascinating and so scientific 
ought to have a big place in your home. 
No other wheat or rice foods compare 
Prof. Anderson’s process.is the only way that 


with them. 
fits every granule for food. 


Puffed Wheat =" 12c 
Puffed Rice we 15¢ 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


A whole-grain food, to be a complete food, must be made 
wholly digestible. Each food cell must be broken. And each 
grain contains more than 100 million of them. 


In Prof. Anderson’s process, these cells are steam-exploded. Not 
a cell remains intact. 


Wheat, rice and corn are the only grains we puff. Those grains 
should be served in this way. Not for breakfast only, but in bowls 
of milk. They are double-value foods. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
SOLE MAKERS 
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Boil the apples a few minutes longer. 
Set a jar on a clean plate, put a new rub- 
ber in place, fill the jar to overflowing 
with the boiling apples and syrup, and 
seal it at once. 

The pressure canning outfit which is 
coming into use makes fruit-canning 
easier and surer even than the other 
methods. With ordinary apparatus the 
housewife is unable to secure a tempera- 
ture higher than 212 degrees, the boiling 
point of water. The pressure outfit 
makes it possible to expose the fruit to 
temperatures considerably higher than 
this. At high temperatures bacteria are 
killed very quickly, and in addition the 
hard fruits, such as apples and pears, need 
not be cooked so long to soften them. 
Until very recently these outfits have 
been both expensive and dangerous; the 
difficulties have been so far overcome, 
however, that an outfit perfectly safe 
can now be purchased for ten or fifteen 
dollars. With a good outfit corn re- 
quires but an hour; apples, ten minutes. 

The cold pack method has come very 
much into public notice in the last two 
years. This term is a-rather loose one 
applied to any method of canning in 
which the fruit is put into the jars with- 
out cooking. Both the syrup and steam- 
ing methods, as described, may properly 
be called the cold pack method. 

Fruit is easily preserved by the use of 
chemicals. Preventing bacterial growth 
in this manner, however, is dangerous; it 
is very easy to use enough of the chemi- 
cal to affect human beings. The use of 
chemicals is also very likely to render the 
fruit indigestible. . All the teaching of 
modern science is to depend only upon 
heat, sugar and natural acids in fruit to 
secure the most palatable and digestible 
canned product. 

Fruit keeps best if the sealed jars are 
stored in a cool, dry place. Strong light 
also proves unfavorable for bacteria, but 
this advantage is more than offset by the 
fact that it causes the natural color of the 
fruit to fade. There is no need, however, 
to take other elaborate precautions to 
protect the jars of preserves from light. 


Buds and Blossoms 


Continued from page 15 


practically without. pause throughout 
the entire summer. Even large shrubs 
can be transferred from one section of the 
grounds to another, or from a neighbor- 
ing yard to one’s own in June, July and 
August with but little risk and compara- 
tively no check to growth. Success in 
such ventures depends wholly upon thor- 
oughness. If the bush or small tree is 
lifted carefully, with as large a ball of 
earth surrounding the roots as possible— 
and kept intact during the process—the 
plant will quickly recover and be none 
the worse, a season later, for the disturb- 
ance. Annuals and perennials, even 
those in bloom, can be treated success- 
fully in a similar manner. The main 
thing to bear in mind is to lift a sufficient 
amount of soil with the plant, disturbing 
its root system as little as possible. 

Do not allow sweet peas to form seed. 
If succession of bloom is wanted, keep 
the flowers picked clean. Mulch the 
vines with rotted leaves and dried lawn 
clippings. Never allow them to suffer 
for water. 

As the summer advances, tall-growing 
plants will need staking. For this pur- 
pose nothing is better than stiff galvan- 
ized wire. Have a supply constantly on 
hand, cut in different lengths, from two 
feet to six 

Many persons are puzzled as to when 
to prune flowering shrubs. Prune them 
always immediately after the bloom has 
faded. Make it a point, if the pruning is 
to be severe, to remove the oldest wood. 
Cut it off close to the ground and young, 
vigorous shoots will sprout immediately 
and come into bearing next year. 

Liquid manure, made by suspending a 
sack containing half a bushel of manure 
in a barrel of water, is an excellent stimu- 
lant. Apply it once a week to the roses, 
and better flowers and foliage will be the 
result. 

If the elms have been attcked by the 
elm-leaf beetle, spray with arsenate of 
lead between the first and the fifteenth 
of the month. 

Visit the gardens of neighbors, or a 
nearby nursery, and study plants in 
bloom. Make a list of what appeals to 
you and plant these later at leisure. 


Tonight 


Let’s End 
That Corn! 


Apply a little 

Blue-jay plaster. 

That brings a 

wonderful wax in touch with the 
corn, and protects it. 

This wax was invented by a 

chemist who has spent 25 years 

studying corns. 


You’ll forget 
the corn. Blue-jay 
ends all pain. 


- It will prove to 
you that all corn 
pains are need- 
less. You can stop them in an 


instant—and forever —with a 
Blue-jay. You will always do 
that when you know the facts. 


The corn will 
disappear for 
good. And no 
soreness follows. 
Blue-jay has 

“> proved that on 70 
million corns. It will prove it to 
you, we promise. After that, 
you will-never keep acorn. — 
BAUER @ BLACK, Chicago and New York 

Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


15c and 25c at Druggists — 


Ends Corns 


FREE Premium Catalog 


Let the Parcel Postman Stop 
Often at YOUR Door with 
Gifts from Woman's World. 


Get the Things You 
Want but Spend No Money! 
Thirty Thousand Women, 
and even more Boys and 
Girls, get what they desire 
just by letting folks know 

Woman’s World is the big- 

gest magazine bargain on earth. 


Why deny yourself 


things that make 
you prettier, that give 
you pleasure,that enter- 
tain the children, that 
make work easier ?—get 
them without cost! 


Save Money! Our Premium Catalog — gladly 
Make Money! cent you free—gratifies your wish for things 
that are beautiful and useful and you get what you want 
without paying a penny. Ask for Premium Catalog 
No. 21. Write to Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


of fair dealing when you trade with 


any. WOMAN’S WORLD advertiser 


WE absolutely guarantee the advertisements in 

Woman’s Wor tp and recommend every adver- 
tiser to you. If we should ever make a mistake 
and recommend an advertiser who does not treat 
you honestly and well; you can have 


your money back from us 


if you are a subscriber for and mentioned 
Woman’s Wortp when you wrote for or bought 
the goods. 

Any claim on this guarantee must be made to 
us within 60 days from the time the advertise- 
ment was published in Woman’s WORLD. 


General Manager Woman’s World. 


VERY woman should know how to 
Bib, massage her skin, whether she 
needs to iron out the wrinkles al- 
ready gathered, or merely to keep her 
skin fresh and smooth. Massage encour- 
ages suppleness of the skin and freshens 
the muscles and tissues. Sometimes 
when you have been out in a stinging 
-wind your face is rough and scaly. Rub 
it vigorously for a minute and the dry 
-skin peels off and the fresh tissue re- 
“mains smooth and soft. In this way, 
~- too, the color is brought to thin cheeks 
that are sallow and dull looking. 

The very first lesson in massage has 
nothing to do with massage at all. It is 
~a lesson in prevention, in forming coun- 
ter habits to those which have created 

the wrinkles, If you frown, make up 
_ your mind that you will break yourself 
of this habit, for it makes the deep fur- 
_rows between the eyes. Try to lift the 
corners of your mouth rather than let 
them sag. Sagging, they pull down the 
muscles in your heeks and the unpleas- 


\SSAGE é PREVENT FINE WRINKLES 
“Be 3 Jeanne LaPlace 


Mme. La Place will answer requests for individual advice which 
are accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope 


cession of loops across your cheeks. 
Then lift the fingers and begin on the 
temples with the same sort of movement. 
This will help to.take care of the fine 
lines that gather at the outer corner of 
the eyes. 

To lift the cheeks and do away with 
that heavy, drooping appearance that 
older faces are apt to acquire, use a light, 
quick, clawing motion from the corners 
of the mouth, up over the cheek bones. 


~ This helps-to fill out hollow cheeks, lifts 


sagging muscles and restores a youthful 
look to the face. 

The skin on the forehead is apt to be- 
come coarse and furrowed by deep hori- 
zontal lines running across it. These can 
be removed by raising the skin out of 
these grooves. Begin at the inner corner 
of the eye and with the same circular 
movement used before, work outward to 
the temples, pressing gently up and down 
across the wrinkles. A good exercise to 
practice which will break the habit of 
wrinkling your forehead is as follows: 


LET THE FINGERS PASS LIGHTLY OVER THE SKIN 


’ ant expression which results tends to be- 
E come permanent. Cultivate a pleasant 
expression, keep away the anxious lines 
of worry, and half the work will be done. 
a Preparing the Skin 


HE SKIN on the face is sensitive and 

= ell massage movements must be 

gentle, otherwise more harm than good 
will be done, and wrinkles created. 

Be sure that your face and neck are 
thoroughly clean before you begin mas- 
-saging or the dirt will be rubbed into the 
pores, poisoning the skin and resulting in 
pimples, blackheads and other breaking 
out. Use a pure soap and warm water, 
rub it well into the skin and then rinse 
thoroughly. It is a wise precaution to 
go over the skin with a cleansing cream 
afterward. Cover the face with the 
cream, allow it to remain on a few min- 
utes, then wipe it off with a soft cloth. 
Make every movement gentle and always 
wipe upward and outward to correct any 

_ drooping habit of the muscles. If you 
have no cleansing cream, olive or almond 
oil will do. 

Then with the massage cream spread 
over the face, and the fingers wiped dry 
to prevent slipping, you can begin the 
movements. The illustration shows how 
the tips of the fingers are to be applied to 
the skin lightly so that the tissues will 
not be bruised, and yet firmly enough to 


quicken the circulation of the blood just 


under the surface of the skin. 
Attacking the Crow’s Feet 


TENG t the three middle fingers of each 
hand, begin the massage on the 

cheeks in front_of the upper part of the 
ears, and work upward and outward, 
_ that is, away from the nose. At first use 
3 a rotary motion as though tracing a suc- 


Every night and morning place the four 
fingers ef each hand vertically on your 
forehead in a straight row and work the 
skin up and down a few times to relax 
any tense muscles. With the fingers in 
the same position, move the right hand 
up and the left hand down, twisting the 
skin between the two. Then, holding 
the fingers in the same place, raise your 
eyebrows and at the same time raise the 
skin on your forehead. After a little 
practice you will be able to lift your 
whole forehead without wrinkling the 
skin every time you lift your eyebrows. 


The Disfiguring Frown 


‘THE VERTICLE frowning lines be- 
tween the eyes are the hardest of all 
to efface and you will have to supple- 
ment massage and discontinue to frown. 
Often these disfiguring lines are due to 
straining the eyes. In this case it will 
pay to have them examined and treated 
as is necessary. Using the two fore- 
fingers, move them across the wrinkles in 
opposite directions so that the flesh is 
twisted slightly. A delicate pinching 
motion may be effective as well. Begin 
at the top of the wrinkes and pinch up 
gently between thumb and forefinger so 
that the flesh is raised out of the wrinkle. 
About the eyes, the touch must. be es- 
pecially careful. It is better to omit 
these movements than to do them 
wrong or to be too harsh.. With the mid- 
dle finger, pass lightly over the flesh 
from the nose to the outer corner of the 
eye, both above and below the lid, lifting 
the fingers somewhat at the outer 
corners. 

On the nose considerably more pres- 
sure may be exerted, stroking from be- 
tween the eyes down and holding the 
nostrils close for a few minutes, if they 
are inclined to spread too widely. 
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“Nyal Toilette Pranaratare Biwaree give satisfaction” 


= 


Any Nyal druggist will tell you: 


“T sell Nyal Quality 


Toilette Products in preference to others because my 
customers say they never fail to produce the desired 


results. 
them to their friends.’’ 


Users of Nyal Products always recommend 


Meet your nearest Nyal druggist—he can give you valuable, 


intelligent advice and money-saving information. 


Write for trial packages also free booklets 


We will send you free our Nyal Beauty Book—telis how to beautify 
your face, neck, hands and arms and hair—practical information and 
beauty hints of vital.++_rest to every woman who takes pride in 
her personal dppearance—alsoour book, Nyal Adviser, describing 
the time-tried and service-proved Nyal Family Prescriptions— 
each prescription guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 
For 10c in stamps or silver you also have your choice of a trial package of 
Nyal Face Cream—protects and improves the natural tone and preserves 


the fine, even texture of the skin. 
skin after the shave. 


Men find it delightfully soothing to the 
Or a liberal sized trial package of Nyal Tooth paste— 


a scientifically prepared dentifrice, keeps the teeth white and clean, 
mouth fresh and breath sweet. If you wish both trial packages, send two dimes 
or 20c in stamps. Send no money for these two valuable be ookle' ts, Write today. 


NYAL COk APANY 
192-202 Bellevue Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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The standard of the world for cleaning, brighten- 
ing and. beautifying your piano, 
woodwork ALL AT ONE TIME! 


Send Se in stamps for a liberal, trial bottle.” 


Buffalo Specialty €o., 


Makes Woodwork 
Shine! 


364 Ellicott St., 


—and the — 
freshness in, Air-Float 


sweet and ‘‘kissable."’ 


Baby Talc, 
At your dealer’s. 
and 


furniture Myrs. of Dentapeari 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Handsoime pound can, 


Richardson’s New Crochet Books 


Clear illustrations and simple directions eovering all branches of Crocheting, 
Tatting and Pitot Work, including all the newest original and practical ideas. 


Yoke Book No. 4 


Full of Big 


Complete Crochet No. 1 Complete CrochetNe. 2. 


prepared tobe a guide to the beginner and expert alike. Price 10 cents each, Postpaid. 


Isa fect Mercerized Crochet Cotton: which gives absolute 
R. M. Cc. Art 65 Cordonnet saticfaction for all kinds of Pes - cn 
ye ae po opel ball, et aA OTT ball by.size. Ma 


Crochet Cotton ati. Ss, ee will not send for it for you 
or ecru, any sizes, and we will give you, ABSOL' LY 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 


ork 
40, FO, 60, 
Le wit! 


de in White 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 

FREE OFFER—1f your dealer cannot supply 

send us his mame with your order for 
FREE, a copy of any one of these books. 


Makers of Richardson’s Spool and Embroidery Silks 


cena roaaraaiys 
baby’s needs, knows how the fragrant 
Talcum keeps hin 


Borated, Corylopsis, Wistaria and 


25c. 


TALCUM PUFF CO., Brooklyn, SY. 
Tooth, Paste 


TALC |. 


Edges & Insertions No. 8 


Carefully written and 


ality lasts — 
, 80. Ecru 8, 
h R. M. ©. Cordonnet c 
or more balls at 10 cents each, cither white 


Dept. 3016, Chicago, Ill. 


10c each 


" ADOZEN PRETTY AND PRACTICAL SHIRTWAISTS 
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FOR. SUMMER WEAR, 


Wo man's World Patterns~Zen Gentry Sack, 


ADIES’ SHIRTWAIST. No. 7642—This waist 
Ib has two plaits at each side of front with visible 
closing. A smart collar and neat cuffs are all- 
sufficient for the jaunty air expressed in the garment. 
The pattern is in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2 4% yards 36-inch goods. Price; 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST. No. 7727 
This pattern is cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 14 yards 
of 36-inch material with 214 yards inser- 
tion and 2%% yards edging. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7748—The use of 
two materials makes this blouse attractive. 
The pattern is in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 will require, for the upper 


part, 1% yards of 36-inch goods, for the 
lower section, 1144 yards. Price, 10 cents. 
LADIES” SHIRTWAIST: “No. 7710- 


This is an individual style to slip on over the 
head. Pattern is in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For size 36, use 2 yards of 36-inch 
material, 3144 yards edging and 14% yard con- 
trasting goods for collar and cuffs. Price, 10c. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7751—This excel- 
lent style has aseparate guimpe. Pattern is in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. For size 36, 
2 yards of 36-inch material will be plenty, 
with 94 yard lining for guimpe. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7682—The pattern 
for this simple waist is in sizes~36 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 will require 1 7% 
yards of 36-inch material. Price, 10 cents 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 
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LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST. No. 7668—The fulness 
of this blouse with front closing is gathered at the waist- 
line. So deftly insertion outlines the closing that an 
inset vest is suggested. The pattern is in sizes 36 to 44 
inches bust measure. To make in size 36 will require 
1% yards of material 36 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 
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MISSES’ AND SMALL WOMEN’S MIDDY 
BLOUSE. No. 7657—Norfolk straps continue their 
line to form large pockets on this novel blouse; a belt 
passing under the straps arranges the fulness at the 
back. The pattern is in sizes 14 to 20 years. Size 16 


will require 3 4 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST. No. 7699—This 
waist is made with a sailor collar and a tuck in 
each shoulder edge. The pattern is cut in © 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
will require 2 4 yards of 36-inch material and 
5¢ yard of contrasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ SPORT BLOUSE. No. 7736—The 
pattern for this practical blouse is in sizes 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 will need 
27% yards of material, 36 inches wide, with 3% 
yard for the collar and trimming band on the 
cuff, and 1 14 yards for the girdle. Price 10 cents. 


LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST, No. 7721 — This 
dressy waist expresses the newest note in 
fashion with a large cape collar, which has a 
frill following its edge. The pattern is in sizes 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 will 
need 214 yards of 36-inch. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ SHIRTWAIST. NO. 7718—This 
collar, which lends itself to revers, has rows of 
narrow braid to trim, the same idea being car- 
ried out in finishing the pocket. The pattern is in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. Only 2 % yards 
of 40-in. material will be necessary to make waist 
in size 36, with 5 yards narrow braid. Price, 10c. 


Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Il. 
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material will make it. 
the chin, has front piece extending well over the crown; 11% yards will 
make it, in 36-inch goods. 
the crown and a turnback of the front piece. 
fortable; 14% yards of material will give a duplicate. 
different in style—is shaped to the head; an overfold of the crown fin- 
ishes with a tassel; 1 yard of. material will make this model. 
bonnets are cut in one size only. 


ing with the front piece rolled back, faced with contrasting goods; 


| ADIES’ AUTO BONNETS. No. 7691—Bonnet No. 1 is charm- 
or it may extend to shade the eyes as shown; 7% yard of 36-inch 


Bonnet No. 2, with strap of material encircling 


Bonnet No. 3 has four plaits in each half of 
It is becoming and com- 
Bonnet No. 4 is 


The 
One pattern for four styles, 10 cents. 


Send for Woman’s. World Catalogue of Summer :Fashions—10 Cents 


LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 7745—Contrasting goods is used 
effectively in forming the outside belt of this skirt. 

The pattern, No. 7745, is cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist 
measure. For making, size 24 will require 214 yards of 54-inch 
material, and 1% yard contrasting goods to trim. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 7728—This skirt has three gores 
with the closing at the left side of the front. 

The pattern, No. 7728, is cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 will require 314 yards of material 50 inches 
in width. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ SKIRT. No. 7711—This style of the sports 
model has two gores on a raised waistline, with yokes to which 
front and back gores are gathered. 

The pattern, No. 7711, is in sizes 24 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires 34% yards 36-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ ONE-PIECE CIRCULAR SKIRT. No. 7656— 
In diagonal suiting this model will be very effective. 

The pattern, No. 7656, is in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires 2% yards 54-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7726—The small collar gives a 
cape effect; tiny revers are of contrasting goods. 

The pattern, No. 7726, is cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. For making, size 36 will require only 5 yards of 
36-inch material and % yard contrasting. Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 


~- LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7741—Contrasting goods make 
the collar and cuffs of this dress, and a tie is in harmony. The 
skirt has four gores and a large pocket each side of the front. 
There are pockets in the belt as well. 

The pattern, No. 7741, is in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
For making size 36 it requires 4 yards of 44-inch material, 
with 3% yard of contrasting goods for trimming. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ APRON DRESS. No..7746—Here is something 
odd in style and with grace in its lines. A semblance of the 
popular cape effect is given with the buttoning over the shoul- 
ders in front of the section forming the sleeves. Scalloping 
is a pretty finish for the neck and sleeves. 

The pattern, No. 7746, is cut in one size only. Requires 31% 
yards of 36-inch material, 31% yards edging. Price, 10 cents. 
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Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 


Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. 


Gin itive You Like’ 
Fe ThisWoman? 


Mrs. 


reads 


Savetime 
the paper 
while her clothes 
soak with Fels- 
Naptha Soap. She 
uses Fels-Naptha 
nowadays, because 
it cuts the hard 
work out of her washing and all 
her soap-and-water housework. 
“Labor without reward is the 
meanest and most irksome thing 
on earth,” she read. 


“How true that 
is,’ she thought “‘T 
remember when 
I used to work, 
work, work all day, 
and had no time to 
SEE do anything — not 
os ~even. to make my- 
self a dress. And I was always 
too tired to go anywhere, even if 
I'd had the time. I spent more 
money too, because I had to 
have help with the heaviest work 
and at house-cleaning time. 


“T really do more 
work nowadays. 
But I’m not all 
tired out—and I 
have plenty of 
time for rest and 
pleasure. -alsve 
saved money, too, 
because I haven’t had to pay for 
any outside help—Fels-Naptha 
Soap has been my reward, and it 
certainly has taken away all my 
old dread of washday.”’ 


What Fels-Naptha Soap did for 
Mrs. Savetime it will do for any- 
body. Fels-Naptha is the perfect 
combination of soap with naptha. 
It seeks out the dirt and grease, 
and gets rid of it, saving you 
hours of hard work. 


We want YOU to try Fels-Napitha Soap 
and will gladly mail you a sample if you 
will send name and address to Fels & Co., 
7307 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Opportunities That Should Interest You 


ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY MAIL HOW 
you can earn $25 to $100 a week writing advertisements. 
Facts free. Page-Davis Co., 120 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE BIG MONEY TAKING ORDERS G’r’nt’d Hos- 
iery and Underwear. Neverdarn, 6354 Laflin St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. : 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS TO TAKE ORDERS FOR VISITING AND 
Business Cards; make $3 to $6 daily; sell at sight; com- 
plete outfit free. LL.D. B. Wilkinson, South Bend, Ind. 


AGENTS WANTING TO MAKE MONEY VERY 
fast, selling our Scientific Cakemaking Outfits, write for 
our special offer to The Chapman Co., Geneva, N. Y. 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGENTS MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog, 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Bath, N. ¥. 


MAKE BIG MONEY IN SPARE TIME. NO 
money required. _No selling and no soliciting. Crown 
Mfg. Co., Dept. K-2, 20 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES; NEW LAUNDRY WAX 
perfumes clothes with lasting violet perfume; working 
outfit 5c, new offer. Perfume Gloss, 14 Water St., N. Y. 


AGENTS: 200% PROFIT. WONDERFUL LITTLE 
Article. Sells like wild fire. Can be carried in pocket. 
Write at once for free sample. H. Mathews, 488 North 
St., Dayton, Ohio. 


FREE SAMPLES OF DELBARE’S NAPTHA WASH- 
ing Yablets. Make 100% Profit. Does not injure finest 
fabric Easy Seller—sure repeater. 
Tablet Co.,716 So. Dearborn, Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE LARGER PROFITS SELLING OUR 
Women’s Wear, Dress Goods, Silks, Hosiery, Underwear. 
Complete Outfit and Salesmanship Book Free to agents. 
Nat’! Imp. & Mfg. Co., Dept. B.A., 425 Broadway, N. Y 


AGENTS: SELL OUR NEW TRIPLICATE SAUCE 
Pan. Make $100 to $300 a month easy. Saves Gas. 
Cooks 3 foods on cne burner. Write quick for territory. 
Div. W., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, IIl. 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURER OFFERS PERMA- 
nent position supplying regular custo7r°zs at-mill_ prices. 
$50.00 to $100.00 per month. Aji orspare time. Particu- 
lars Free. A. Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 314, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


AGENTS — $30.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN- 
teed hosiery for men, women and children. Guaranteed 
to last 4 months without holes. Latest and best Agts.’ 
proposition. Thomas Mfg. Co., 288 North St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS—BIG SUMMER SELLER; SOMETHING 
New; Concentrated Soft Drinks. Just add water; De- 
licious drinks in a jiffy—any time, anywhere. Big sellers 
for home, picnics, parties, socials, etc. Guaranteed under 
Pure Food Laws. Carry in pocket—Agents coining money 
—$6 to $12a day. Write for Free outfit offer today. 
E. M. Feltman, Sales Mgr., 4794 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


HELP WANTED 


BECOME CHAUFFEURS. $25 Week. Sample Lessons 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. K 808, Rochester, N. Y. 


INTELLIGENT PERSON May Earn $5 to $15 Weekly, 
during spare time at home, writing for newspapers. Send 
for particulars. Press Syndicate, 879, Washington, D.C. 


BE A DETECTIVE — EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


START MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 
Experience unnecessary. I made $8,500 last year. Free 
Booklet tells how. Voorhies, Desk 500, Omaha, Neb. 


MEN anp WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
jobs. $65 to $150 month. Write for list of positions now ob- 
tainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. L 63, Rochester, N.Y. 


$20 TO $35 PER MONTH EXTRA MONEY TO ANY 
employed men or women-without interfering with reg- 
ular work. Noséiling, no canvassing. Positively no invest- 
ment. Unemployed need not apply. Address The Silver 
Mirror Co., Inc., 119 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 


WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES AND PAY STRAIGHT 
weekly salary of $18 to man or woman with fair 
education and good references. No canvassing. Staple 
line. Old-established firm. G. M. Nichols, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


MANY U.S. GOV’T JOBS OPEN TO WOMEN. LIST 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. L 73, Rochester, N. Y 


GOVERNMENT MATRONS WANTED. AGE 24 TO 
45—S60 monthly. Write Ozment, 105 M, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—DUST CAPS MADE. PLENTY WORK 
or money back. Sénd 20c for necessary equipment. 
Household Garment Co., 4702 Ellis Ave., Chicago, III. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WOMEN—GET U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS $65 TO 
$150 month. Write immediately for list of positions now ob- 
tainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. L-61, Rochester, N.Y. 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS. $10 PER 100. MATER- 
ials furnished; No canvassing. Particulars for stamped-ad- 
dressed envelope. Eureka Co., Dept. 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WANTED, APRON MAKERS. HOME WORK. SEND 
15c (no stamps) for pattern and prices. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Kenwood Shops, 4706 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE WOMAN 
in each town to distribute circulars and take orders for 
non-alcoholic flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 
Ziegler Co., 7 A, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


A WIDE AWAKE WOMAN IN EVERY TOWN TO 
take charge of our local trade. $4 to $7 a day steady. 
Experience not required—we train you thoroughly and 
furnish everything. Your pay starts at once. Won- 
derful opportunity. Capital not needed. Write for 
particulars at once. American Products Co., 3387 
3rd St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Write today. | 


Naptha Washing | 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. $60 TO $125 
monthly. Age 21 to 50. Ozment, 105 F, St. Louis. 


MEN WANTED—GOV’T JOBS. $75 MONTH. LIST 
of positionsfree. Franklin Institute, L62,Rochester, N. Y 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139, Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


I WILL START YOU EARNING $4 DAILY AT 
home, silvering mirrors; free Booklet, giving plans of 
operation. G. F. Redmond, Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free. Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, CARRIERS, 
Rural Carriers. Examinationssoon. I conducted Exam- 
ations. Trial Exam. Free. Write Ozment, 105R, St. Louis. 


And Now Comes June 


Continued from page 20 


thing to go round. But we made believe 
the children was all on a diet and got 
along nicely—till the company had gone, 
when I made four pans of biscuit for them. 

Mame says jest the word June 
makes her almost smell roses. I think 
that is beautiful and I wish it was 
that way with me but different, I am 
foarced to say, on account of the months 
from a child alwers. standing to me for 
certain vittles. June’s a cinnamon bun 
and anybody referring to March might 
jest as well holler sassyfras lozengers and 
be done with it as far as I am concerned. 

“Good deal like myself’, declared Ed 
when I told him about it “‘each day of 
the week fetching up an animal to my 
mind’s eye. Thursday’s a kangaroo, 
Friday, a whippoorwill; Saturday, a 
cockroach.”’ 

“Aint you ashamed!” I says though I 
dont much mind him making fun of my 
idees. 

“Yes, I am” he declares very serious. 


“TD rather have something more sub- 
dued toward the end O’ the week and I 
try to transfer the cockroach to Monday. 
But I guess there aint nothing in this 
world shows the strenth of mental asso- 
ciation like that insecks’ tenassity to the 
ancient sabbath. 

(Jest got back from Mame’s. Have to 
be kind of irregular in the diary on ac- 
count of vareous interruptions of my 
work. Sometimes there’s a couple of wash- 
ings or a batch of cookies or a child’s bath 
between my subject and preddycate.) 


OUR anniversery is the twelfth and we 
cuddn’t hardly wait for the day to 
come if it want that I aint got too much 
time to make or revise (as Ed says) new 
clothes for the five children. We're havy- 
ing a beautiful time planning them all out. 
We aint got much cash to spend on 
sech things but Ed says the best kind of 
money is matri-money, especially when 
it doubles its principal every two years. 


WOMAN'S WORLD SWORN STATEMENT 


Made Under the New Postal Law 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, ofp WOMAN’S WORLD, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1916. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Curtis P: 
Brady, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the General Manager of 
the Woman’s Wor Lb, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and business managers are: 
Publisher, Woman’s World Magazine Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


Editor, Hiram Moe Greene, Chicago, Illinois. 


Managing Editor, Hiram Moe Greene, Chicago, Tilinois. 

General Manager, Curtis P. Brady, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corportaion, give its 
name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount 


of stock.) 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, New York City, N. Y. Stockholders: John G. Anderson, 
Tyrone, Pa.; Georgia F. Ayres, 115 E. South Water St., Chicago; A. G. Bailey, 259 Greenwich St., New York; 
Mrs. Anna G. Biglow, care of Merchants Exchange National Bank, 257 Broadway, New York; Joseph K. 
Cass, Tyrone, Pa.; John C. Duncan, Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Carey E. Etnier, York, Pa.; Adam K. Luke, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City; Adam K. Luke and Thomas Luke, Trustees for Mrs. Isabel Hopkins, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City; David L. Luke, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; David L. Luke, Trustee for 
Jas. L. Luke, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; David L. Luke, Trustee for Wm. David Luke, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; John G. Luke, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; Thomas Luke, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City; Wm. A. Luke, Covington Va.; S. E. Slaymaker, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 


or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 


None. 


(If there are none, so state.) 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is____________ 


(This information is required from daily publications only.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of March, 1916. 


(My commission expires September 30, 1917.) 


Curtis P. Brapy, General Manager. 
[SEAL.] EuceEene Herz, 


Note.—This statement must be made in duplicate and both copies delivered by the publisher to the 
postmaster, who shall send one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster General (Division of Classification), 
Washington, D. C., and retain the other in the files of the post office. The publisher must publish a copy of 
this statement in the second issue printed next after its filing. 


On the Wrong Side of Paradise 


Continued from page 23 


from her path. At last the door opened and 
she returned, the battle fought, with the 
sweetness of contrition glorifying her. In 
her hand she carried his pack and revolver. 
Without a word she gave them to him. 

““What does this mean?” he whispered. 

“You trusted me because I’m a wom- 
an,’ she monotonously answered. “Take 
your belongings and go.” 

“But your father?”’ 

A faint flare of color burned the dusky 
cheeks and quickly subsided. She ex- 
plained, “I want to do what’s right by 
him, but I mustn’t forget my mother and 
all the women behind her. You trusted 
me because I’m a woman. I was harsh 
because you, aman, were harsh. I’ve been 
brought up among men. I'd forgotten 
what my mother would expect of me if 


she were alive. It—it isn’t easy for me 
to say these things. Now you must go 
for father may be here any moment.” 
He caught up the pack, exulting at the 
thought of escape. In the flash of a sec- 
ond he reconstructed his future and es- 
tablished himself once more on an honor- 
able plane. Then with a twinge of re- 
proach he wondered how she would 
emerge from the situation. ‘But your 
father? What about you?” 
“What’s that to you?” she demanded. 
“Only this. I want to see you again— 
many times.’”” He was abashed at his 
forwardness. It seemed as though some- 
one else were talking in his stead. Still 
he hung on her answer eagerly. 
““Nonsense,’”’ she murmured, yet hun- 
gry to have him say more in this new 


WANTED—MEN PREPARE AS_ FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen, Colored Train Porters. 


“Hundreds put to work $65.00 to $150a month. No ex- 


perience necessary. 500 more wanted. Write Inter- 
Railway, Dept. M, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED. MEN AND WOMEN TO QUALIFY FOR 
Government positions. Several thousand appointments 
to be made next few months. Full information about 
openings, how to prepare, etc, free. Write immediately 
for booklet CE-927, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK ; 


LADIES MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME. $10 PER 100. 
No Canvassing; Send Stamped-addressed envelope for 
particulars. Eureka Co., Dept. 6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


INSECTS WANTED 


FREE—MY 8-PAGE FOLDER ON BUTTERFLIES, 
insects. Hundreds wanted. 5c-$7 each paid. Men,women ~ 
beginners. Sinclair, Box 244, D. 27, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MOTORCYCLES 


MAKE YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE BY USING 
our attachable Motor Outfit. Fits ary bicycle. Beats 
them all. Book Free. New and second hand motorcycles 
$35.00 up. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 52, Galesburg, Kansas. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


poe nent 
FREE—OUR BOOKLET “HOW TO WRITE PHOTO- 
plays.”? Enterprise Co., WW-3348 Lowe Ave., Chicago.. 


ee 
GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College, Box 278 A13, Chicago. 


WRITE Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems: $10 to $100 
each; no correspondence course. Start writing and sellir 
at once; details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati. 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


See 
$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 
you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


ee ee 
NURSING Easily Learned at Home. Catalog Free. Phila- 
delphia Schoo! For Nurses, 2230 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


eS 
BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. ; 


OLD COINS 


ee ee ee 
$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10c for New Ills’td Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. Get posted at 
once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


WILL PAY $3 TO $10 FOR FLYING EAGLE CENT, 
dated 1856. We pay cash premiums onall rare dimes, quar- — 
ters, etc., and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins 
and bills wanted. Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin 
Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 7, Fort Worth, Tex. _ 
Ss ?:?)..5.0—oOoOooOo—_ 


PATENTS 


So 
PATENTS THAT PAY. $600,812 CLIENTS MADE. 
Protect your idea! Searches. Advice and 2 books free! 
E. E. Vrooman & Co., 833 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. BOOKS & ADVICE FREE. SEND MODEL 
or drawing for search. Highest references; best results. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 


Eee ee 
WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. . 


PHOTO FINISHING 


50c TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c. BEST KODAK 
Developing. Any size roll, 10c. Six prints free with 
first roll. Or, send six negatives, any size, and 10c 
(stamps) for six prints. 8x10 Enlargements, 25c. 
Kodaks and Supplies. Price list free. Roanoke Cycle 
Company, 33 West Ave., Roanoke, Va. § 


SALESMEN WANTED 


—_——_—a_akF_G 

TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. EXPERI- 

ence unnecessary. Earn big pay while you learn at home 

during spare time. Only eight weeks time required. Steady 

positions, easy work. Hundreds of good positions open. 

Write today for free book, ‘A Knight of the Grip,” and 

testimonials from hundreds of students we have placed 

in positions paying $100 to $500 per month. Address, 

Dept. B-27, National Salesmen Training Association, 
Chicago. New York. San Francisco : . 


STORY WRITERS WANTED 


WRITERS—STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are want- 
ed for publication. Literary Bureau,WW2, Hannibal, Mo. 
plana sire tees si ns) Mae SOS Eig AS 


WANTED — STORIES, ARTICLES, POEMS, ETC: * 
We pay on acceptance; offers submitted. Send Mss. to 
Cosmos Magazine, 19 H, Washington, D. C. * es 


TOILET ARTICLES 


FRECKLES POSITIVELY REMOVED, by Dr. Berry’s 
Freckle Ointment, or money back. By mail, 50c. Free 
Booklet. Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Av.,Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS, ALL MAKES, FACTORY Rebuilt 
by the famous “Young Process;”” guaranteed like new. 
Big business permits lowest prices; $10 and up; machines. 
rented, or sold on time. Rental to apply on purchase — 
price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Write for 


catalog. Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 415, Chicago. 
UNITARIANISM 


THE MODERN RELIGION. LITERATURE FREE. © 


Associate Dept. E, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS ; 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100° — 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, - 

$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples. _ 

W. Ott Engraving Co., 1001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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language which both thrilled and fright- 
ened her. 

“Secarcely the time to talk nonsense. 
I must see you again—many times. ‘Tell 
me you want me to come back.” 

She fought against the spell; then the 
confession mounted from her small 
throat to stain her face and forehead, and 
her eyes held a warm, tremulous light as 
she met his gaze beseechingly. ‘‘We’ll 
be starting now,” she choked. 

But something had passed between 
them that caused him to forget self. ‘I 
can’t leave you to be blamed by your 
father. Everything is changed now.” 

“T can manage father,’”’ she muttered, 
reaching for the latch. 

Instead of raising it she shrank back 
against him, her profile keen with fear. 
Their opportunity had passed. Rough 
steps were clattering into the outer room 
and loud voices were speaking. 


The Last Word. 
“MILEAGE” 


OPINIONS may differ on what constitutes a 


good tire until the mileage record speaks. Then Fire- 
stone mileage settles the argument. Firestone mileage 
talks convincingly. It has talked motorists into demand- 
ing twice as many Firestone Tires this year as last. It 


Fastener 
with the ® 
Waldespring 
K QH-I-NOOR never unfastens accidentally, 
because of the patented Waldespring—a tiny 


tempered wire so arched that it holds fast, yet 
releases easily when required. 


INS 


Rounded edges can’t cut the thread 


Koh-i-noor is smoothed, beveled and finished to a 

nicety. Washing won'trust it. Ironing can't crush it. 
No sewing directions necessary. Makes dressing a 
snap job. *' Good-bye, old Huok and Eye!’ 13 sizes, 
black or white. Write for premium catalog. 


WALDES & CO., Makers 
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IS7 IN Fifth Avenue, New York City “Jeps!”’ she whispered, clutching his S 5 a tank A 
The Worla's Largest Snap Fastener Mrs. ae ney font like “eet g has talked many thousands of new dealers into joining A 
Prague, Dresden, Warsaw, Paris, London Stree ye quarreling: fai Patton the Firestone forces. It will talk you into insisting Fe 
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@ upon Firestones on every wheel and on the spare. 
"THERE could be no doubt about it. 

The breed’s sibilant insistence that 
the money be produced was interrupted 
by the surly demand of the newcomer. 
“No tricks, Pete,”’ he warned. ‘‘Black 
Louis says there’s a cool five thousand in 
the pot. I want my third.” 

“Your third?’’ thundered Mead. “I 
like your gall. I’ve stood the blame for 
your thieving for years. You’ve made 
your hauls and I’ve stood the brad. Id 
intended to pass you something a 

“Pass me something? I should say 
so,” hoarsely laughed Jeps. ‘You'll 
fork over a third. Talk about my thiev- 
ing and you getting away with five 
thousand % 

“Tt ain’t thieving,’ passionately broke 
in Mead. ‘“‘It’sjustice. It belongs to me 
—it and a lot more.” 

““T take um share,” cried Black Louis. 

“Shut up, you mongrel!’ roared 
Mead. ‘As for you, Jeps, listen. I'll 
prove I’m running this game by not let- 
ting you have a smell.” 

“All right. In that case I take the 
girl. I’d rather have her then the whole 
boiling of 4 

“Damn you!” screamed Mead. 

The girl threw open the door in time to 
witness the two men at death grapples. 
Mead fighting with his brawny hands 
while Jeps was trying to use a knife. As 
the two twirled about, Mead holding 
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now have Red Side Wall and 
Black Tread, a handsome 
color combination, the trade- 
mark of Firestone. It adds a 
touch of elegant ‘‘difference”’ 
toanycarwitivet showy effect. 


The Firestone Non-Skid 
Tread means big economy of 
extra mileage while affording 
the greatest possible security 
against skid or slide. 


Free Power—Runs Easily—Really Cleans 


No electric power needed—this light, 

strong machine develops its own. The 

- wheels when revolving work three suc- 
tion'bellows which rout up the buried dirt 

in carpets and rugs. A brush takes up 
surface litter. Nap is left ruffled. The 
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Firestone Accessories give that 
help at the critical moment which 
the farmer—of all busy men—so 
much appreciates. 
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Jas Acuum SWEEPER 


runs smoothly and is easily pushed. Tested to 
clean over 12,0C0 room-sized rugs and still be 
serviceable. Prices $7to $12. Write today for free 
booklet which also tells about our 15-year tested, 
National Carpet Sweeper. 


PEEING 


POS. 


Firestone Cementiless 
Patch FREE 


NATIONAL SWEEPER CO. : : : ee 
21 Laurel St. Torrington, Conn. the knife-hand high and slowly forcing BS Let us send you a Firestone 
or 52 Bruce Ave., Westmount, Montreal, Can. the arm back, the breed stole in, his Be Cementless Patch Free—also copy 


black eyes glittering murder as _ his 
bronzed fist held a long hunting-knife 
mea ny 40 DAYS half raised. : 
: FREE The girl shrieked as the breed saw his 
"g) T chance and leaped forward to plunge the 
blade into the broad back of her father. 
As an echo to her cry Patton fired from 
his hip. Black Louis lurched against the 
combatants, then collapsed and with a 
final spasmodic effort buried the knife 
deep in the pine boards. At the same 
moment Mead hurled Jeps with sicken- 
ing force against the wall. 
Sinking down on a stool, Mead stared 


of book, ‘‘ Mileage Talks,’’ No. 65 
Write today. Meantime, see your 
dealer. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


“America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


BAECS 


NV 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER -2° ¢2vs 


one mont. 
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free trial on this finest of bicycles—the *4“Ranger.’? We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent RATE in advance. roe offer is agent eras: 
‘or our big catalog showing 

WRITE TODAY our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-SRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tu lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicycles at half usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. Es 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride ana 
exhibit asample 1916 model Ranger furnished by us. 

it Costs You Nothing to learn what. we offer 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished and 
convinced, Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 


blankly at the two in the doorway. The 
girl flew to his side, and begged him to 
say he was uninjured. With a sweep of 
his right arm he gently pushed her back 
and leaning forward glared at Patton. 

“T hate to be beholden to anyone 
mixed up with the International,” he 
panted; “‘but I guess, young man, you 
saved me from six inches of steel.” 

Fighting to keep his gaze off the mo- 
tionless figure huddled over the knife 


Healthful Food Desserts 
and Ice Creams 


you get our catalog and new special! offers. Write today. 


Patton mumbled, ‘‘My price is five 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S. 41, CHICAGO, ILL. 


thousand dollars fy 
“Take it,’ choked Mead. 
debts—both kinds.”’ 
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Baby Ss 
Grand Is Here— 


“T pay my 


Men and Women | “And your daughter?” completed | Now youcanhaveabeautiful, fine-toned ae 
. $30 Wanted to Sell | Patton. a phonograph at thesmall sum of only $4.98. MADE WITH MiLK aes 
= ee PERFECTO cory anna ClOnl ee OU: » Fill your horas with music, laughter and dancing. The most wholesome way of “eating” milk. 
J : This is, we believe, the best low-priced Talking | Doctors say the first step in digesting milk is 


Machine ever produced. Plays any Columbia, 
Victor orLakeside Disc Record. Has tonevolume 
equal to machine three times its size. Strong 
spring motor—8in. turn table. ‘The house of Mont- 

gomery Ward & Co. guarantees absolute satisfac- 

tion on every article. This is just one of their many 
thousands of bargains being offered 12 morths of the 
year. Order from this advertisement or write for 


free circular, 
Wie Dept. 
Montgomery lu 0. Hl 


NewYork, Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, Portland, Ore. 
= 4 Write house 
nearest 


“T shall come back for her and you will 
let her go with me.” 

Without shifting his gaze Mead 
reached back and pulled the girl in front 
of him and gave one glance at her down- 
cast face. ‘“‘Then he speaks true,’ he 
brokenly murmured. “I’ve always said 
no man could have you till he proved he 
could take care of you. You must go , SENG ia P 
sometime—with someone honest.’ Then 5 P 
to Patton, “We'll be sticking along here 
till snow flies.” 

She darted to the door and motioned 
Patton to follow, saying, “Ill show you 
the trail that leads to the right side of 
Paradise.” 

“It begins here,’”’ he whispered, taking 
her hand in his. 


Kerosene Irons 


No experience necessary. Big prof- 
Fm) its eolling this wonderful self-heat- 
rf ing satisfaction guaranteed iron. 
A= Easy to operate and demonstrate, Sells 
‘itself. Use Kerosene (Coal Oil) or Gas- 
soi cline with same satisfactory re- 
sults. Absolutely safe, nosmoke 
. * Get facts in detail and let us tell 
you how to obtain Free Sample and 
start youin a big paying business, 
Sample case FREE to Agents. 
34, 126 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ii. 


actiry Dept. 
ym Reduce Your Girth 
7 LET USSEND YOU “AUTO MASSEUR METHOD” 


coagulation of the milk—a thing which 
| Junket does, before you eat it. It makesymilk 
more digestible— good for young and old, 
well and sick. 

And it is delicious—a dainty dessert and a 
food in one. Affords a wide 
variety of tempting dishes, is 
easy to make, and economical. 
Children especially, like Junket 
—and should have plenty of it. 


Try This 
Maple Junket 


Heat 1 pint of milk 
Jukewarm, add a 
tablespoons maple 
syrup Stir in 5 
Tablet dis- 
spoonful 
water. Leave 
in warm room till 
firm ; then chill 
Serve plain or with 
whipped cream 


Sold by grocers and 
druggists 
Send 2c. for Recipe Ba 
Sample (enough for 2 family des- 
serts) er 10c. for fuil package. 


The Junket Folks 
Ash St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Junket 
solved in 
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0 DAY FREE TRIAL sexes 

SEXES cold 
When you see your fat disappearing you 
will wish to purchase. Use it 40 days 
ut our expense. Write to-day. 


14 West 37th Street 
Auto-Masseur Co. vept. 19, Xow vork city 
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(Name of writer sent on request.) 


F you are one of 
those who believe 
in. Good Teeth—Good 
Health, and like: a 
dentifrice. that“ ‘tastes 
good and does good 
—you, too, should use 


COLGATE’S 


Sold everywhere. If you wish a gener- 
ous /rial tube send 4c in stamps. Address 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. O, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouguet Soap— 
o . q7 ~ 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 


A New Size at 10c a Cake 


To every mother or prospective mother who 
sends 10 cents for EVERY MOTHER'S BABY 
BOOK, containing 64 pages of most valuable 
information, I will send, without charge, by 
return prepaid parcel post, in plain wrap- 
per, my Complete Baby Pattern Outfit—Cap, 


Coat, Dress, Negligee, Kimono, Petticoat, 
Sacque — with full directions for making, I 
samples of materials, quantity required, etc. 


ADDRESS 
MRS. ROSENA HILL, 70 - 35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


,WOULD YOU 


show this standard high 

gerade 42 key fully visible 

typewriter to your friends 

Bs and let them see wherein 

Sit excells any other $100 

typewriter, if by doing this 

k i ee ee 
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Given YOU to keep as our own? Then by post cant 

or letter to us simply say, “‘Mail Particulars.’? 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO.,Dept. E 254, Chicago, lil: 
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Ankle Supporters 


. 8 For Children and Adults 


j No child should learn to walk ## 
without them. Physicians (~ 
recommend them. Best appli- 
ance in the world tor weak, Wee 
sprained or deformed ankles. BMEhi aim 


Highest testimonials. 


Send for Free Booklet 


R.H. GOLDEN, Dept. 1 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


TYPEWRITERS 
J MAKES 
i) SOLD or RENTED anywhere at 
14 to 4 Manufacturers’ Prices, 
allowing Rental to Apply on Price. 
FREE TRIAL. Installment paye 
U ments if desired. Write for circular85 
PEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St,, Chicano 


Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Barnhart 
Beakes 
Bell 
Bennett 
Black 
Browning 
Burnett 
Butler 
Cannon 
Capstick 
Caraway 
Carter 
Cary 
Church 
Coleman 
Cooper 
Dale 

Dent 

Dies 
Dunn 
Eagle 
Fairchild 
Fields 
Flood 
Fuller 


This List of Congressmen Ought 


to Help You 
Gard North 
Gardner Oakey 
Glass Overmyer 
Good Page 
Gray Park 
Green Porter 
Hart Powers 
Hay Price 
Helm Rainey 
Hill Raker 
Hood Rowland 
Hopwood Rubey 
Hull Sabath 
Igoe Sells 
Kent Sloan 
Kincheloe Stedman 
King Stiness 
Kinkaid Stout 
Kitchin Sweet 
ee Swift 
Lenroot Taylor 
Lever Temple 
Loft Walker 
Longworth Ward 
Madden Webb 
Miller Wheeler 
Moon Wingo 
Mooney Wood 
Moss 
Mudd 


Send youranswers and suggestions to 


me. 
June. 


Get them in by the fifteenth of 
In the September number we will 


publish a list of the prize winners. 


107 So. Clinton Street, Chicago. 


Sanpy McNas. 
Woman’s World, 


get paid for your fun. That is what 
started them coming last month and 
that is what will keep them coming. 
Then, you see, fifty dollars is more than 
the other magazines pay. But I have 
found that what Woman’s Wortp does 
for its subscribers it does right. They 
want to satisfy everybody and give 
them a good time. Everybody around 
the office here is just like home folks. 
To get down to puzzles again. This 
month I have hidden some congressmen 
in these three pictures. It is some trick 
to hide a congressman in anything for 
they don’t take to it very well. But 
some of these are as plain as Mrs. Wal- 


ig COSTS nothing to try and you may 
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tte 


IND #@é CONGRESSMEN 
and GET @ PRIZE 


lace’s gingham sunbonnet, and you could 
see that three miles on the Millersville 
state road. 

But just to give you a start on this I’ll 
point one out in the top picture. Hay. 
Anybody could get that you say? Well, 
all right. I don’t say they couldn’t, but 
how about the others? 

With your answers, name as many con- 
gressmen as you can find in the three 
pictures, send a suggestion for a puzzle 
page. For the correct answers to the 
puzzle and the best suggestion the prize 
is twenty dollars, the next is ten, and the 
next five, and then there are fifteen 
more prizes after that for correct answers 
and suggestions. 
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NOTICE 
TO PIKTUR-QWZ CONTESTANTS - 


The work of judging your titles to the pictures 
in the PIKTUR-QWZ Game is progressing 
nicely. Announcement of names of the winners 
and of the prizes awarded will be made in 
WOMAN’S WORLD just as soon as final de- 
cisions are made, that is—as soon as possible 
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AUTOMOBILE. 


UNCLE BERT—The Jolly Good 
Friend of Boys and Girls, Who Is 
Conducting this Automobile Race 


Boys and Girls, Look at This Picture of the CULVER RACER! 


it shows the first and only real automobile run 
by gasoline built just for boys and girls. Does it look 
like a toy to you? Not on your lifel No more like a toy 
than a thousand-dollar full-size automobile. It looks just 
like what it really is—a wonderful, speedy, powerful 
automobile that will carry you and your chum wherever 
you want to go, and carry you fast! 


Room for Two Passengers— Even Three 


This car is big and strong enough to carry a heavy 
grown person on any road or up any hill that any car can 


climb. It carries two 15-year old boys or three 10-year old 
boys. You can simply fly in it—as fast as twenty-five miles an hour! 
You can hunt, fish and swim; you can camp and get into sports and 
games far away, go to parties and picnics miles from home—yet never 
worry your mother by missing a meal. You can run errands for father and 
fhother—the farther the distance the better you’ll like the job. 


RIDE FIVE MILES FOR A PENNY 


Did you ever hear anything so wonderful? Just think! 
—the CULVER RACER will take you sixty miles on one 
gallon of gasoline! The gas tank holds two gallons, so you 
ride 120 miles on one filling, which costs only a few cents. 
Boys and girls, can you think of anything so fine to own 
as a real automobile of your own? Why, it’s something 
to dream about all night, and all day you’ll be thinking 
of the times you and your chum can have with a 
CULVER RACER. There’s nothing in the 
world I’d rather offer you—there’s noth- 
ing that will do you so much good 
or give you so much genuine, 
healthy fun. WIN IT, 
WINIT, ’?M SURE 
YOU CAN 
WIN! 


MY SON “BILL” Says There’s Nothing in the World that Eve 


But I Never Dreamed HOW VERY MUC. 


PROOF THAT IT’S 4 REAL AUTO 


Lots of you boy: 2nd girls kuu., automobiles Uctter than 
Ido. So when you read the CULVER specifications which 
follow you will see that this car is just right for YOU. Look 


now—its frame is pressed channei steel; body, 22-gauge body steel. Steer- 
ing wheel, wood with metal spidet. Best ball-bearing wire wheels, 20x2 
clincher rim with inner tube non-skid clincher tires. Clutch—foot pedal, 
ball-bearing thrust, pressure to engage. You can’t make a mistake and 
crank car while in gear, that’s)impossible. Axles, crucible steel. Gas tank, 
2-gallon. Upholstering is imitation leather, cushion seat and back, comfort- 
able for two young passengers. Tread, 36 inches; wheel base, 66 inches. 
Fine Cantilever springs in front, elliptic in back. Oil—splash system, 
vacuum gravity feed. Transmission—shaft drive friction, ball-bearing. 
With 3 speeds forward and 2 reverse ‘‘you should worry”’ about any road! 
Brake, foot and hand, external contracting Raybestos. Engine, 5-horsepower, 
air cooled, 4-cycle. Ignition—battery or set spark, high grade Heco mag- 
neto. Weight—250 pounds ready for road. What color would you like? 
You can choose any color. Speed~up to 25 miles an hour. Tool box in 
rear. Equipment—tire pump, kit of tools, instruction book and guarantee. 
GUARANTEE —same as for high-priced automobiles. The 
CULVER is not for sale now, but when the factory finally lets 
automobile dealers sell it the price\will be $250— 
Now you can get it only by WINNING IF! And if 
you do win it — IT WON’T COST YOU 
OR YOUR PARENTS A PENN} — 
it will be delivered free of all charges — 
right to your home. Besides, if you 
hustle, every week of this 
summer’s vacation you can 
choose some fine 
gift that you 
want! 


Be and Girl Wants as Much as a REAL GENUINE 
They 
WOMAN’S WORLD that We Are Actually GIVING AWAY FIVE CULVER RACERS!! 


Live-Wire Boys and Plucky Girls in this fine month of spring have “snowed me under” with letters saying that the 
CULVER RACER is the Greatest Thing that Woman’s World Ever Offered Them—the Greatest that Ever Came Down 
the Road, and that they MEAN TO WIN IT! 


I’m UNCLE BERT, Chief Booster of the WOMAN’S WORLD club for boys and girls, called the BOOSTERS’ LEAGUE. 
Here you see a BOOSTER sitting in one of our five dandy autos that YOU can win if you hustle. The other fellow is 
just wishing he had one. He won’t win by wishing! I’m conducting this Race for boys and girls who know how to get up 
and get what they want, and when I say that YOU can win one of these dandy autos if you mail me the coupon below 
today and move lively J KNOW what you CAN do! And I know, too, that this Automobile Contest will mean FUN for you 
the most wonderful Prizes and greatest lot of Premium Gifts you ever dreamt of. 


Want One until We Announced Last Month in 


Just mail Coupon below—you'll be surprised! 


Win One of These Complete Gasoline Propelled Culver Racers 


-HOW TO WIN THE RACER and GET DOZENS of PREMIUMS BESIDES 


: 1 - $ 

the must u.scral part of this Auto Race is that you <et 
rewards and prizes from « ~ beginning, all through the race, and up t» the 
very end, whether you win or nox. These prizes are just what every b y and 
girl wants—I know, because I’ve bu» offering prizes for years and yeurs 
and the boys and girls are always hap,,.\y when they get my prizes. 
Now I tell you I can’t make you see how very fine this race 


will be for you, but mail Coupon below and vou will see. 

Now fellows, now girls, come get busy. The first hing : 
to do is to send the CULVER RACER RACE 

COUPON below and this will bring you a 


big picture in colors of the Culver 
Racer, and all the news about 
the Race. MAIL THE 
COUPON 
TODAY 

SURE! 


JIM: JOHN: 


“WELL FILL OUT ¢ .y» “GEE-I WISH 

THIS COUPON ~ |HADACULVER 

AND WIN ONE” By i)" 3 LIKE YOURS" 
CULVER RACER RACE COUPON 
UNCLE BERT 


Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

I mean business. I want to win a CULVER 
RACER, and my parents think it would be nice for 
me to have one. I would run errands for them with 
my CULVER. They are willing for you to publish 
; my picture in Woman’s World if I win. Please tell 
; me all about the Race. 
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and learn why millions 
Siig al I Seem: eee ACIS 
of wholesome, delicious 
refreshment. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA Co., ATLANTA, GA. 


Send for booklet—‘*‘The Romance of Coca-Cola.’ 
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Vill there be a 


Vietrola 


in your home this Vhristmas ? 
Lhe only instrument that brings you the world’s greatest artists 


A splendid surprise for your family—to have Caruso, Destinn, Farrar, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, McCormack, 
Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini and other famous artists sing for them; to have Elman, 
Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist and other noted instrumentalists play for them; to hear Sousa’s Band, 
Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra; to enjoy Harry Lauder, 
Nora Bayes, DeWolf Hopper, Raymond Hitchcock and other celebrated comedians and entertainers. 


Nothing else will bring so much pleasure to your family and friends all the year round. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor dealers 
in any city in the world who will gladly demonstrate them and play any music you wish to hear. 


SSeemence! 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at Victor Talking Machine Co.,Camden, N. J. 


all dealers on the 28th of each month Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records 
can be safely and satisfactorily played 
only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 
fone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. 
Victor Records cannot be safely 
played on machines with jeweled or 
other reproducing points. 


To insure Victor quality, always look 

for the famous trademark, “His Master’s 

Voice.” It is on every Victrola and 

every Victor Record. It is the identify- 

ing label on_all genuine Victrolas and 
Victor Records. 
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And let it really be 
merry. Put the grand old 
happy sunshine in your heart. 

Smile. And don’t be afraid you are 

going to overdo it. The world can stand 
for a mighty big surplus of smiles at this 

y holiday season. And good cheer is a rapid grower 
and a sure blossomer So spread it around, here, 
there, and everywhere. Make your Christmas a truly 
Merry Christmas. 

Some people will tell you that celebrating Christmas is just for 
children. It is for children. If it weren’t for the dear children in 
the world there wouldn’t be any Christmas, and it wouldn’t be 
long before there wouldn’t be any world either. Christmas 

celebration is for children—for children from one minute old 

' up to one hundred years young. Mark Twain used to say he 
was ‘“‘seventy years young.’ Age doesn’t depend on your arteries 
or your liver or the date your grandmother wrote down in the 
family Bible. Time itself was probably invented by some person 
who had a clam bank back in the days when sea shells were the 
same as money. How old or how young you are depends on your 
heart, exactly on the way your heart feels for other folks who are 
journeying along the Great Highway the same as you are. If 
you have to be old-fashioned to radiate good cheer, be old- 
fashioned and the world will love you for it. 

Everybody should celebrate Christmas. And just as heartily 
and happily for its deeper spiritual significance as for its lighter 
side. Put your heart in it. That will make it possible for you to 
give the Great Gift. 


‘< ie W 
2b Ane CHRISTMAS! is 


HE STAR in the East shone for the three wise men. They 
journeyed many days across the country bringing to the 
manger where the Child lay, their sev eral tokens. 

They gave largely and well out of the bountiful treasure that 
their labor had yielded up to them. Each gave, no doubt, that 
which he believed best represented a part of the world treasure 
and indicated most his desire to serve. 

What the wise men brought to the lowly bed of Jesus was un- 
doubtedly measured by them by the standards of the times. They 
were things of merchantable value—articles about which a barter 
= or sale could be made—gifts, the value of which could be calcu- 

lated in the coin of the realm. But of that which was in their 
hearts there was no measure. They gave the Great Gift. Love 
and fidelity to the Son of Mary were not qualities that would yield 
to the measure or could be determined by a count. 

And as it was at the first Christmas when the prophets knelt by 
the side of the infant Jesus, so it is now—there is no measure of 
Love and Happiness and Fidelity—willingness to serve—that is 
the big part of the Christmas spirit. 


HE BOYS and girls who go into the woods and bring home the 

Christmas tree—could you measure the sparkle in their eyes? 
The winter-kissed ruddiness of their glowing cheeks? Their 
wonderful laughter that springs from the throat in the joyous 
ecstasy of youth and thrills the heart of young and old? 

Could you measure the thumping warmth of the tired heart of 
somebody’s mother when toddling children bring her a flower for 
Christmas to blossom in the hallowing shadows that fall about 
her in this late afternoon of life? 

You could not. The measure of happiness is beyond human 
calculation. It swings out in the distance beyond the imagination. 
It is the Christian spirit, Love, the gift of all gifts. The Great 
Gift, that can and should make this holy anniversary the happiest 
of the whole year. It is as wide as space, as long as time, and as 
wonderful as life. 


HE CHRISTMAS tree is but a symbol. Large or small it 
means the same in heaven. Luther saw on it but one light— 
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pe thousand lights can not change ‘So 
its symbolism. A million in- 
candescent bulbs can not add the 
slightest to its significance. Without ( 
Love and Happiness and Fidelity it 


a yy has no spirit and is nothing but that of 
= which it is made. 
The Christmas spirit is not alone for the rich. 


It is not alone for the poor. It knows no fine 
shades of social distinction. It knows not the strong from \ 
the weak, the sound bodies and those that may have be- 
come iwisted or broken. It knows nothing but human hearts. It 
asks nothing but that thing you can give—The Great Gift— 
and be happy for it. 
Do not commercialize your Christmas. Do not let this holy 
anniversary mean the appraisal by worth of your gift. 


Give. Give freely. Give things that are pretty. Give things 
that are useful. Give the veriest jim-cracks if you will. Give 
what you can afford to give. Give what you want to give. But 


| with it all, put your heart in the gift with the Christmas spirit and 
give with each remembrance the Great Gift, the gift of all gifts— 
Love. Again and again I wish you all A Merry Christmas. 


HEN you made your first raised biscuits they were probably 
| very fine. You put the dough in the pan on a stool back of 
the stove and covered it over with a nice clean cloth, and it “riz” 
perfectly fine. When you laid that dab of golden butter on it and 
pressed it quickly down as it melted into the white folds, you hada 
perfect right to consider yourself an A No.1 biscuit maker. But 
perhaps the second batch didn’t come up at all and the next batch 
subsided after starting to rise, and then you realized that it took 
time and practice to make you an expert. 

It is so with writing. Some have splendid ability, but it takes 
years of training to learn the “‘knack”’ of telling a story in the way 
to give the reader the greatest pleasure, as well as to learn to 
select the material for those stories. 

These writers and their stories and articles were especially chosen 
for the two million subscribers of Woman’s WoRLD. 


The Great Dawn— Where the Money Goes— 
By GEorGE Barr McCuTcHEON _. By Acnes C. Laut 
A story of the love of a blind musician “An article about national marketing by 
A Message in Code— a farm owner, editor and journalist 
By Mrs. Wi1Lson Wooprow The Woman Who Wins— 
A romantic mystery story with a curi- By Battey MILLARD 
ous ending Success Steps to Womanly Supremacy 
His Mother’s Boy— The Goodness of Your Child— 
By Epirn Sessions TuPpPER By Caro_yn SHERWIN BAILEY 
Do you believe in mental telepathy? A highly valuable article about “ bend- 
His mother did ing twigs” 
Home— Have You a Strong Will?— 
By Atma Martin EsTABROOK By Dr. SAmuEL McComs 
ELLERBE A splendid suggestion and of great 
A love story that will awaken your helpfulness 
deepest sympathy The Business Relations Between Par- 
The Man— ents and Children— 
By Grace MacGowan Cooke By Mae McGutre TELFoRD 
She wasn’t so sure of it, but her mother Building the foundation of truth for 
was Young People 
The Scarlet Disc— 
By WiLu1AM J. Burns 
An-unusual story by a famous 
detective 


The Absentee— 
By JEFFERY FARNOL 
A romance by the author of ‘The 
Broad Highway” 
Sitka Nell— 
By Epwarp LYELL Fox 
The Little Lamp— 


a 


The Light in the Window— 
By Joun A. Moroso 
To the Land of Adventure—and Back 
again 
About Country Life— 

By WALTER PrircHARD EATON 
Something about the country by aman 
who loves and lives it, with 
pictures by Walter King Stone 

Why Rural Plays Succeed— 
By Mrs. THomAS WHIFFEN 
A charming old lady—the oldest on 
the American stage—tells about 


A thrilling story of the Frozen North 
By Zon: E 
“The Old Homestead,” etc. Bagge et 


A story of mother love 


These, of course, are only a few of the features for the coming 
year. There will be pictorial and illustrated features as well as 
other articles and stories. The service department, in fact all 
departments, will be conducted with that skill that has made them 
so helpful and appreciated. 

It is going to be a fine magazine for you, and it would be a splen- 
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A Christmas Carol 


By Dinah Maria Mulock Craik 


GP rest ye, merry gentlemen; let nothing you 
dismay, . 

For Jesus Christ our Savior, was born on Christ- 
mas Day. 

The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem, the stars shone 
through the gray, : 

For Jesus Christ our Savior, was born on Christmas 
Day. 


God rest ye, little children; let nothing you affright. 

For Jesus Christ your Savior, was born this happy 
night; , 

Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks sleeping 
lay 

When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was born on 
Christmas Day. 


God rest ye, all good Christians; upon this blessed 
morn, 

The Lord of all good Christians was of a woman 
born; 

Now all your sorrows He doth heal, your sins He 
takes away; 

For Jesus Christ our Savior, was born on Christ- 
mas Day. 


O Little Town of Bethlehem! 


By Phillips Brooks 
O LITTLE town of Bethlehem! 


How still we see thee lie; 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep, 
The silent stars go by. 
Yet, in thy dark street shineth 
The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of all the years, 
Are met in thee, tonight. 


How silently, how silently, 

The wondrous gift is given! 

So God imparts to human hearts, 

The blessings of His Heaven. 

No ear may hear His coming, 

But in this world of sin, 

When meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


Oh holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend to us, we pray; 

Cast out our sin and enter in 
Be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad-tidings tell; 
Oh come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel. 


Christmas Carol 
By Phillips Brooks 


HE EARTH has grown old with its burden 
of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young. 
The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 
And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, old earth, it is coming tonight! 

On the snowflakes that covered thy sod 
The feet of the Christ-Child fall gentle and white, 
And the voice of the Christ-Child tells out 

That mankind are the children of God. 


o the sad and the lonely, the wretched and poor, 
She voice of the Christ-Child shall fall; 
> every blind wanderer open the door 
that he dared not to dream of before, 
gshine of welcome for all. 


blest may walk in the field 
he holiest have trod, 
to mortals revealed 
af Christmas have pealed 
Iren of God. 


While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night 
By Nahum Tate 


WHILE shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 
“Fear not,” said he, for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind; 
“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 


*“To you, in David’s town, this day 
Is born of David’s line, 

The Savior, who isChrist the Lord, 
And this shall be the sign: 

The heavenly babe you there shall find 
To human view displayed, 

All meanly wrapped in swaddling bands, 
And in a manger laid.” 


Thus spake the seraph; and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng 

Of angels, praising God, who thus 
Addressed their joyful song: 

““All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace; 

Good will henceforth from Heaven to men 
Begin and never cease.” 


The Christmas Tree in the Nursery 
By Richard ‘Watson Gilder 


WITH wild surprise 
Four great eyes 

In two small heads 

From neighboring beds 

Looked out—and winked— 

And glittered and blinked 

At a very queer sight 

In the dim dawn-light. 

As plain as can be 

A fairy tree 

Flashes and glimmers 

And shakes and shimmers 

Red, green and blue 

Meet their view; 

Silver and gold 

Sharp eyes behold; 

Small moons, big stars; 

And jams in jars, 

And cakes, and honey, 

And thimbles, and money, 

Pink dogs, blue cats, 

Little squeaking rats, 

And candles, and dolls, 

And crackers, and polls, 

A real bird that sings, 

And tokens and favors, 

And all sorts of things 

For the little shavers. 


Four black eyes 

Grow big with surprise; 
And then grow bigger 
When a tiny figure, 
Jaunty and airy, 

A fairy! a fairy! 

From the tree-top cries 
“Open wide! Black Eyes! 
Come, children, wake now! 
Your joys you may take now!”’ 
Quick as you can think 
Twenty small toes 

In four pretty rows, 

Like little piggies pink, 
All kick in the air-- 

And before you-can wink 
‘The tree stands bare! 


Santa Claus 


E COMES in the night! He comes in the night 
He softly, silently comes; 
While the little brown heads on the pillows so white 
Are dreaming of bugles and drums. 
He cuts through the snow like a ship through the 
foam, . 
While the white flakes around him whirl: 
Who tells him I know not; but he soon finds the 
home 
Of each good little boy and girl. 


His sleigh it is long, and deep and wide; 
It will carry a host of things, 

While dozens of drums hang over the side, 
With sticks sticking under the strings. 

And yet not the sound of a drum is heard, 
Nor a bugle blast is blown, 

As he mounts to the chimney-top like a bird, 
And drops to the hearth like a stone. 


The little red stockings he silently fills, 
Till the stockings will hold no more; 

The bright little sleds for the great snow hills 
Are quickly set down on the floor. 

Then Santa Claus mounts to the roof like a bird, 
And springs to his seat in the sleigh; 

Not the sound of a bugle or drum is heard 
As he noiselessly gallops away. 


He rides to the East, and he rides to the West, 
Of his goodies he touches not one; 

He waits for the crumbs of the Christmas feast; 
When the dear little folks are done. 

Old Santa Claus does all the good he can; 
This beautiful mission is his; 

Then, children, be kind to the little old man, - 
When you find who the little man fs. 


A Christmas Song 
By Florence Evelyn Pratt 
OF, CHRISTMAS is a jolly time 
When forests hang with snow, 
And other forests bend with toys, 
And lordly Yule-logs glow. 


And Christmas is a solemn time 
Because, beneath the star, 

The first great Christmas Gift was given 
To all men near and far. 


But not alone at Christmas time 
Comes holiday and cheer, 

For one who loves a little child 
Hath Christmas all the year. 


A Christmas Carol 


By Josiah Gilbert Holland 
HERE’S a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire while the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King 


There’s a tumult of joy 

O’er the wonderful birth, 

For the virgin’s sweet boy, 

Is the Lord of the earth, 
Ay! the star rains its fire and the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King. 


In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled; 
And that song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Every home is aflame, and the Beautiful sing 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus is King. 


We rejoice in the light 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay, we shout to the lovely evangel they bring, 
And we greet in His cradle our Savior and King. 


THE GLORY OF THOSE 
UNREADABLE BROWN EYES 
WOULD EVERMORE 
SHINE FOR HIM 


Che Secret of the S 


TESSIBEL COULDN'T 
HAVE SPOKEN IF SHE HAD 
SO DESIRED. 
HAPPINESS HUSHED 
HER VOICE AND GRATITUDE 
TO GOD PREVENTED HER 
EXPRESSION OF IT 


torm Country 


Hy Grace Miller White 


Author of “ess of the Storm Country” —Mlustrated by Lucius Wi. Hitchcock 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING INSTALLMENT: 


To Orn Skinner’s shack, in the heart of the Storm Country, comes, one morning in May, a dwarf, Andy Bishop. 


He has escaped from Auburn prison, where he has been confined for the murder of Ebenezer Waldstricker, Sr., the father of the rich man of the countryside. 
Tessibel helps her father hide the little man in the garret. Later in the day, she starts out to have old Moll, the witch-woman, read the future for her out of the 
fortune pot. Not far from the hut, she meets Lysander Letts, an uncouth young squatter, who tries to make love to her. Escaping from him after a struggle, 
she flees up the hill and runs into Ebenezer Waldstricker, who recognizes her as the little church singer and accompanies her to Mother Moll’s. The old 


witch reads out of the fortune pot for him and prophesies disaster and failure. 


sinister predictions. 


He drags Tess out of the hut and threatens to dispossess the old woman. 


Ragged Rocks, and after much urging consents to marry him secretly the next evening. 


Tess rounded the mud cellar, she glanced up 

the hill and saw Ebenezer Waldstricker and 

Helen Young and her brother, Deforrest, 
making their way leisurely toward the lake. She 
gave one bound and literally hurled herself through 
the shanty door into the kitchen. 

“Waldstricker’s comin’! she hissed through her 
teeth in quivering excitement. “Scoot under the 

tick, Andy! An’, daddy, get on my cot, an’ don’t 
say no word less’n they ask ye something face to 
face. Let me do the talkin’.” 

_ She had no more than settled her father on the 
cot and heard the last of the dwarf’s burrowing in 
the attic when a long shadow fell across the 
threshold. Stepping forward, shé met Deforrest 
_Young, who held out his hand to her. 

She greeted her friend with a dubious smile, 
and taking his hand, bowed awkwardly to his 
sister. In her confusion she ignored Waldstricker 
entirely. Their presence in the squatter’s hut was 


CC NEXT afternoon it happened that when 


so portentious and the time for the preparations to 
receive them so short, Tessibel’s wits almost 
deserted her. 

“Come in, all of ye,” she stammered, at last, and 
stepped backward across the uneven kitchen floor 
toward the cot at the further side of the room. 

Then she placed chairs for them, and when all 
were seated, settled herself on the floor near Daddy 
Skinner and, shaking her curls back from her face, 
looked with grave brown eyes from one to the 
other of the ominous group. 

“I’m very glad to see you, Tessibel,” 
Helen, graciously. 

“Tm awful glad to see you, too, ma’am,”’ re- 
turned Tess, still embarrassed. 

Miss Young smiled toward Ebenezer, then back 
at the girl. 

“You remember Mr. Waldstricker, don’t you, 
Tess, dear?”’ 

Tessibel allowed her 
Of course, she rememk 


said 


aze to rest on the elder. 
1 him. What did he 


He is amazed and horrified as much by her claim to read the future as by her 
That evening Tess meets Frederick Graves, the student, on the 


desire of Daddy Skinner? That was all she want- 
ed to know. 

““Yep,” she answered, more calmly. 
ber ’im, sure I do! He——” 

Waldstricker interrupted her with a quick in- 
terrogation. 

“We had a little meeting yesterday, didn’t we, 
Miss Tessibel? You didn’t wait for me to tell you 
what I wanted.’’ He delivered this most affably, 
and Tess counted him very handsome, indeed, 
when both corners of his mouth went up, but she 
knew that other trick of those lips. Not knowing 
how to explain her flight, she kept silent. 

Deforrest noted the shadow that clouded the 
lovely face and ascribed it to embarrassment. 
Thinking to put her at her ease, he asked: 

“Have you been studying today, my dear?” 

“Well, I guess I have!’ The girl sent him a 
radiant, grateful smile. ‘‘I studies every day, an’ 
am learnin’ my daddy a lot of things now, ain’t I, 
daddy?” She looked backward at the man on the 


““T remem- 


cot by the wall as she asked thelast question. 

“Yep,” affirmed Skinner faintly. 

“Daddy’ s sick,” she explained. ‘‘ You'll be ex- 
cusin’ ’im if he don’ t talk. I'll do all the gabbin’ if 
ye don’t mind.’ 

Tessibel had regained her self-control. She 
knew that Waldstricker’s presence meant danger 
to her loved ones, daddy and Andy Bishop. In 
their defense, eager to hinder him, her quick 
thought sought his purpose in coming to the 
shack. Could it be about 
Mother Moll, she wondered. 
She would ask him. Looking 
up at Waldstricker, she ad- 
dressed him timidly: 

‘IT hope, sir, ye ain’t mad 
at Mother Moll any more?’ 

Waldstricker, intent upon 
his idea of interesting her in 
the search for his father’s 
murderer, waived her ques- 
tion aside. He would attend 
to the witch and her fan- 
tastic mummeries later. 

**Never mind the old wom- 


Christuas Cheer at Home 


She turned toward her father, but his red lids 
were closed, and he was breathing heavily. 

“Daddy goes to sleep awful easy!’ she excused 
to all three. Then she told Waldstricker, ‘Yep, 
daddy said the man broke out o’ jail.” 

The man she spoke to looked keenly at her. 

“The officers feel pretty sure he’ll make his way 
down the lake side,” he explained, “eventually 
landing among his own people.” 

A flash of the brown eyes and a quick stiffening 
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By JOHN D. WELLS 


Way above the noise an’ clutter an’ the j jarrin’ sort ° rhyme 
That pervades a tarnal cit) all endurin’ Christmas time, 
‘There’s a happy sort o’ measure, jes’ as simple as kin be 
‘That appeals t’ simple fellers jist about the style o’ me. 


an now,” he began pompous- 
ly. ‘“‘I came here to see you 
about another matter.” 
Why, yesterday he had 
said he wanted to talk to 


It’s the spirit of a Christmas comin’, ringin’, singin’ down— 
Of a Christmas back in Swazy "fore we up an’ moved t’ town, 
Where our appetite got “tony” an’ demanded Frenchy feed, 

” our bank account got busted an’ our conscience went to seed ! 
Of a Christmas ’ mongst some people every bit as good as them 


daddy; now, today, he want- 
ed to speak to her. She sat 
up a little straighter, each 
shoulder carrying its load of 
red curls. 

**T’d do anything I could,” 
she answered shyly, a lovely 
red dying her face. 

“IT knew you would,” af- 
firmed Ebenezer. “Mr. 
Young has told me how anx- 
ious you are to learn to im- 
prove your condition. Isn’t 
that so?” 

Tess nodded, looking from 
the speaker to Deforrest who 
threw her his ever-ready 
smile. Her gaze returned to 
the churchman and he con- 
tinued. 

*“Now, I’ve a plan which, 
if it succeeds, will give you 
lots of money! You could do 
almost anything you’d want 
to then.” 


ESS didn’t move, only 
stared back at the hand- 
some face incredulously. 

“T couldn’t earn much,” 
she ventured, gulping. “I 
get five bucks every Sunday 
fer singin’ at the church, 
but 

“Oh, I don’t mean a few 
dollars,’ Waldstricker told 
her. “I was talking about a 
lot—thousands.” 

Daddy Skinner straight- 
ened out on the cot and Tess 
tried to swallow, but | 
couldn’t. She knew now 
that he referred to the re- 
ward for Andy. 

““Lordy massy!’’ she got 
out at last, huskily. 

Deforrest Young coughed, 
and Waldstricker’s hand went 
quickly to his face. 

“Tl explain about it,” he said, “ 
can decide if you wish to do it.’’ 

“All right,” replied Tess, leaning her chin on her 
hand. ‘‘Gowan an’ speak it out.” 

“I suppose you know my good old fathez was 
murdered?” the visitor asked her after a slight 
period of silence on his part. 

Andy and what he had told her about the brawl 
in the saloon raced through Tessibel’s mind. 

““T heard *bout it,” she replied, nodding. 

“And you’ve heard, too, probably, the man who 
maered him escaped from Auburn a little while 
ago?” 

Tess wanted to say “‘No,’’ but she feared a long 
explanation would follow which might trouble 
daddy and the wee man in the garret, so she 
acquiesced by bowing her head. ‘“‘I guess he were 
the man daddy were talkin’ ’bout, weren’t he, 
daddy?” she asked innocently. 


and then you 


An’ the C 


Who was ’round the sainted manger on that day at Bethlehem! 
Can’t y hear em? Can’t y’ see ‘em? Can't y clasp their hands agin? 
Can’t y’ hear their happ3 greetin’s as they come a-flockin’ in? 


It a “Howd Cousin Rodney!” 
It was “Howdy Uncle ia 
How is Aunt, an’ all the chi dren, 
* the stock a-comin’ on? 

Well, I want to know! Here’s Lucy 

n’ the twins, an’ Mary’s Paul! 
Here is company, mother, company! 

erry Christmas to y’ all!’ 


(There was Wigginses an’ Platers an’ the Hills an’ Bakers, too, 

rumps Was comin’ later When the road was broken through; 
‘There was *Lige an’ Hiram Oldham—though the) wasn’t kith or kin 
‘They was allus mighty welcome on SESE ° fiddlin’. 

An’ there’s Thomps an’ Lester 
An’ the Burton Zals from Plunketts, an’ the ol’ war-widder Brown 

Who was allus present with us ’cause she had no place t’ stay, 

An’ she used t’ stir our feelin’s an’ our pit) Christmas Day! 

There was others I’Ye forgotten, an’ ’t would stretch my pencil some 

To describe the Christmas baskets nearly twict the size of em! 

An’ there’s nary rhyme, I swanny, that Would make y understand 

All the depth an’ breadth of welcome when we grasped ’ em by the hand. 


Ces an’ their cousin come from town, 


It was “Howdy, Mister Granby— 
on’t y’ ever mind the snow!” 
It was “Howdy, Cousin Lucy 
n'the twins—I want to know! 
Well, if here ain’t Aunt Serepty! 
ut your wraps in yender hall— 
Ma, y’ better turn the damper = 
Merry Christmas. to y’ all!” 


You kin build Your cit) buildin’s an’ kin build ’em broad an’ high— 
You kin pass your ordinances shuttin’ out the Very sky— 

You kin hedge me in with trollies an’ with walls of brick an’ sich, 
An’ kin consecrate my efforts to the pockets of the rich; 

But y’ can’t p’vent me dozin’ in my squeakin’ swivel cheer 

An’ a-dreamin’ of a Christmas in a better place than here! 

All your citified contraptions an’ their rumble an’ their roar 

Ain’t enuff t’ drown the greetin’s of the naybors at the door, 

For above the noise an’ clutter an’ the traffic an’ 


I kin hear their sleighbells jingle an’ kin hear ’em Welcomed in. 


edin 


It was “Howdy, Mister Johnson!” 
An twas Howdy, same t "you!" 
An’ “(The other folks i is comin’ 
When the road gits broken through” — 
“Better stir the fire, mother, 
For ie re pu pee oes see — 
a oe Christmas! hristmas!”” 


o them ail=caceptiat —me! 


_of the supple body under the red curls expressed 


the girl’s resentment at the slur implied in the 
speaker’s statement. 

““Among us squatters, I s’pose ye mean?” de- 
manded Tess, belligerently. 

““Yes,”? nodded the elder, with a contemptuous 
smile at the angry young face. 

Tess hated that tone in people’s voices when 
they talked about squatters. 

“And I was wondering if you wouldn’t like to 
earn the reward offered for Bishop’s capture,” 
Waldstricker finished abruptly. 

Tessibel’s foresight had discounted the effect of 
this announcement.” To ‘save Andy, she must 
deceive Waldstricker and persuade him to leave 
the search of the Silent City m her hands.- Her 
brown eyes were bright with her purpose; she 
smiled slowly up at him showing every white tooth. 

““You bet I would!’ she exclaimed, shaking her 


the hole in the ceiling. 


curls as she tossed her head. “‘How much is it, 
huh?” . 

“Five thousand dollars,” replied Waldstricker, 
impressively. 

““Jeedy! gasped Tess. ‘“‘That’s a pile of money. 
I bet I earn it? What'd ye bet?” 

She turned impetuously to Deforrest Young, and 
he laughed. 

““T hope you may,” was all he said. 

Tess was all eagerness now, her cheeks flaming 
and her eyes dancing. 

“But I wouldn’t know the man if 
I seen ’im in any of the squatter 
huts, huh?” 

She flung this at Waldstricker, 
more of a question than a statement. 

““He’s a dwarf,’ he answered im- 
mediately, ‘‘and very small —like 
this. Sandy Letts knows him and is 
looking for him, too.” 

At his statement, Tessibel’s quick 
imagination pictured Sandy’s brutal 
face and greedy eyes, and for a mo- 
ment her flaming courage almost 
faltered. 

“Tf a dwarf sneaks down here,” 
she observed with a sweep of her 
hand toward the door, “I’d get *im 
easy. I know everybody. 

“But would I have to halve up 
with Sandy, eh?” she continued. 

“Not unless Sandy helped you 
find him,” Ebenezer replied genially. 
“You could do as you pleased about 
that.” 

“Oh, Sandy couldn’t help me, not 
a bit,’ Tess argued earnestly. 
“Sandy ain’t liked any too well 
*round here, Sandy ain’t.” 

“Well, manage it as you choose.” 


success with the girl. “I don’t 
care for Sandy myself,’ he con- 
tinued. “All I want is to get Andy 
Bishop.” His face hardened with 
hate as he pronounced the dwarf’s 
name. 

Tess put her hands under the curls 
over each shoulder and drew them 
together beneath her chin. 

“Five thousand dollars!’ she 
ruminated. “I’d have a bully time 
a spendin’ it, wouldn’t I? I’d buy 
my daddy a new overcoat every 
day fer a year, an’ I’d git *im four 
new beds—one fer every corner of 
this here kitchen, an’ I’d git ’im a 
flannel shirt thick as a board to keep 
the pains from ’is bones. Then I’d 
buy me a cow an’ a calf an’ a horse 
an’ a little baby pig an’ a few cats 
an’ a lot of dogs, an’ I’d let all the 
squatter children play in my flower 
garden ~ 

Helen broke off this chatter with 
an amused laugh. 

“Then mebbe I’d go to school a 
while,’ Tess kept on, “‘an’ learn my- 
self a lot out o’ books, an’ after that 
I’d take singin’ lessons an’ I'd sing 
to everybody what asked me— 
Then mebbe—” She dropped back 
for lack of words. “I wonder if that’d 
take the hull of the five thousand?” 

Waldstricker stood up. 

“You've got the right idea of 
spending money,” he laughed. “‘ And 
now, young lady, we'll leave you, 
and if you hear that this dwarf is in any of 
your friends’ huts, you let me know, and I’ll come 
right down.” 

“Sure,” said Tess, heartily. “‘ Ye bet I will.” 

Scrambling to her feet, she lifted the ruddy 
curls and flung them back on her shoulders. To 
Ebenezer, watching her, came like a haunting 
memory, the witch’s cry, “Hair, stranglin’ ye— 
God, what hair!” 

After her visitors had left the hut - Tessibel 
stood in the door and watched them walk slowly 


up the hill. Then she turned back into the kitchen. 


“My heaven’s, child!” sobbed a voice through 
“Wasn't that a nice list of 
beautiful things ye was goin’ to buy! Oh, kid, Lair 


‘bettin’ Waldstricker gits me." 


Tess chuckled low, as she ‘turned her face up- 
ward. 
“Andy,” 


she said solemnly, - “ ye needi’t be 


ALDSTRICKER smiled at his ~ 


——— 


worryin’ *bout me an’ God handin’ ye over to any 
old elder.” Then her voice lowered lovingly. 
“Why, Him an’ me are goin’ to stick to you like 
pitch to a nigger.” 

During the few hours after the departure of 
Waldstricker, Professor Young and Helen, Tessi- 
bel Skinner was preparing for her marriage. For 
the present she had dismissed her fear for Andy 
Bishop and had turned her attention to her own 
wonderful secret, her marriage to Frederick. that 
evening. She went so nervously from one thing to 
another, that when she stood fully dressed before 
her father, he scrutinized her inquiringly; but he 
confined his curiosity to the simple question, 

Goin’ out, child?” 

“Yep, daddy,” admitted Tess, confused for an 
instant, “‘an’, darlin’, don’t worry if I ain’t back fer 
quite a little while. I’m goin’ to ride with Fred- 
erick.” She leaned over him and cupped his 
bearded face with her hands, her eyes like stars, 
first shining, then shadowing. “Ye trust yer 
Tessibel, don’t ye, Daddy Skinner?” 

Since the first instant she’d been placed in his 
arms, a wee baby, the squatter had never ceased to 
marvel at her loveliness, her sweet goodness, 
despite her environment. There were times when 
this little wild rose of a child seemed a grown 
woman and at other times when her sweet inno- 
cence was that of a toddling youngster. Singing 
at the church she accepted its teachings literally 
and when in deepest distress her voice would rise 
in a hymn or a prayer. 

“Sure, I air a trustin’ ye, child,” he assured her 
huskily, “‘or I wouldn’t be lettin’ ye run ’round 
wild on the rocks like ye’re doin’. Ye won’t be 
gone too long, honey?” 

““Nope,”’ answered Tess, kissing him, ‘“‘bar up, 
darlin’, an’ don’t open to any knock less’n ye know 
who ’tis,’’ and she ran out of the shanty and closed 
the door behind her. 

“Fine lookin’, yer girl, eh, pal?’? remarked 
Andy, presently, from the ceiling. 

“Yep,’’ agreed Orn, morosely. 

‘She air got a beau, now, ain’t she, old horse?” 

The fisherman’s face darkened with anger. 

“Yep, Andy, that she air, an’ I hate ’im like 
I hated his pa. But when a girl air fell in love 
with some feller, that air all there air to it.” 


> 


“T hope he won’t never hurt her,” sighed the 
dwarf. 

“He better hadn’t!”” mumbled Skinner. 

During the silence that followed between the 
squatter and his prison pal, Tessibel was climbing 
the hill to meet Frederick. Many conflicting emo- 
tions took possession of her as she neared the sum- 
mit. After tonight she would no longer be Tessibel 
Skinner, but Frederick’s wife, and he, her husband, 
her own forever and forever. This night-ride 
would be her cherished secret until Frederick gave 
her permission to tell Daddy Skinner—until he 
was out of college and they would have a home, 
then the whole world should know. Her mind was 
busy with the events of the last thirty-six hours. 
She was cogitating upon the happiness of her 
future, when she saw the waiting vehicle ahead 
of her, and Frederick’s dark figure silhouetted in the 
moonlight. Faster and faster fluttered her heart, 
and faster and faster moved her feet. She reached 
the carriage without the student’s realizing it. 

“Frederick!” was all she had breath to say. 

At the whispering of his name, the young man 
sprang to the ground. 

“You've come!” he murmured low, kissing her. 
““Oh, my dearest, you’re here!” 


Tess he lifted the slender figure into the buggy. 
Even in the pale light, Tessibel noticed his 
face gleamed white, and his eyes shone darker than 
usual. She sat very quiet as he gathered up the 
reins, and it was not until they were well on their 
way along the Trumansburg road that the boy 
turned to her. How beautiful she looked, her 
shoulders completely covered with dusky-dark 
curls and her head bowed in maidenly shyness! 
All his doubts as to the expediency of his act were 
set at rest. She was deeply essential to his happi- 
ness, to his progress. To know she was his wife, 
married to him, so that none could separate them, 
would make his absences from Tessibel much 
easier to bear. He had in the past feared Deforrest 
Young. Now that fear was being set at rest. He 
never had worried that Sandy Letts would win 
Tess, any more than he had been apprehensive of 
Ben Letts before the drowning of the squatter. 
The one person he stood in awe of was his mother. 
Again his eyes sought the silent girl at his side. 


TESS KNEW THAT WALDSTRICKER'S PRESENCE MEANT DANGER TO HER LOVED ONES 


She had ever been a hallowing influence in his life, 
and to lose her would be worse than death. After 
tonight the glory in those unreadable brown eyes 
would evermore shine for him. He threw one arm 
across her shoulder, and drew her closer. ‘‘My 
little moonlight girl!’ he breathed in ecstasy, 
his cheek against hers. ‘‘Are you happy, my 
sweet?” 

Tessibel couldn’t have spoken if she had so 
desired. er heart seemed filling her throat. 
Happiness hushed her voice, and gratitude to God 
for giving her Heaven’s best prevented her expres- 
sion of it. 

The next twelve miles were passed in silence. 
And ever after, when Tessibel in imagination re- 
called the white road, winding its way into the 
hills, the quietude of the countryside, the shimmer- 
ing moonlight, it seemed like nothing real. And 
she remembered, as in a daze, Frederick’s taking her 
in his arms after the minister had married them— 
how he had called her over and over his wife, his 
darling, and other whisperings divinely sweet. In 
memory all those hours were like strangely mys- 
terious dreams. 

Daddy Skinner heard the horse coming down the 
hill, heard Frederick as he said his low, ‘‘Good- 
night, my darling,” and unbarring the door, the 
fisherman waited impatiently for his daughter to 
enter the shanty. 

One glance at her and he stretched out his hand. 

“You're sick, child,” he stammered. ‘‘Be ye 
sick, my pretty?” 

Dropping her eyes, Tessibel shook her head. 

““Nope, I ain’t sick,” she faltered. ‘“‘But— 
but a 

She wanted to throw herself upon her father’s 
broad, shielding breast and sob out her joy. But 
she couldn’t do that so she stood hesitantly, her 
lips quivering. 

““T’m wantin’ to be hugged in yer arms, Daddy 
Skinner,” she told him. ‘‘Tell yer child ye love 
her awful much.” 

And according to his custom in his daughter’s 
sentimental moments, the fisherman, after drop- 
ping the door-bar, seated himself in the wooden 
rocking-chair, and held out his arms. 

““T were jest a sayin’ to Andy, I wished ye’d 
come home,” said he. ‘“‘Love ye, kid? I love ye 
better’n all the world, an’ (Continued on page 22 
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GRAY dawn filtering in at the level 
A line of tiny windows, dimming the 

orange glow of my one single light 

with its cold white radiance and glim- 
mering over the double row of narrow cots, 
fifteen on a side, where my boys were sleep- 
ing; the echo of an orderly’s hoarse voice 
outside, and crunch of frost-armored snow 
beneath his feet; cold which stung like a 
whip-lash, and congealed the breath of the 
sleepers, in spite of the cranky little stove 
which I had tended carefully through the 
night; and over and through and encompass- 
ing all else, the subdued but mighty roar of 
the guns. It was Christmas morning. 

The ward was bright and cheery, and made 
a brave little attempt at festivity, for on the 
previous day, in the half-hour allotted from 
duty, I had gone down to the village— 
Etaples—near which our base hospital was 
situated and bought all the flowers, trim- 
mings and supplies that I could find, and the 
orderlies together with one or two of my 
boys who were convalescent, festooned the 
walls and raftered ceiling with gay strips of 
crepe paper and balls of cotton. 

It was Christmas weather outside, too; the 
real Christmas weather of home. Snow was 
falling in great soft flakes, and an occasional 
gust of wind swirled them about the eaves 
and piled them in drifts on the window sills. 

As the dawn grew brighter, I put some of 
my precious apples in the stove to roast, 
and when their spicy odor floated out upon 
the air, there was a perceptible movement 
beneath the blankets, and here and there a 
head turned eagerly on its pillow. 

“Good morning, Sister!’ Two sunken 
eyes glowed cheerily at me, and a bandaged 
stump of an arm waved in greeting, “Merry 
Christmas!” 

““Merry Christmas!” I responded. 

From the beds on either side the greeting 
echoed, and like expectant children they 
sniffed the air and turned their eyes longingly 
toward the stove. 

I had managed to secure a can of con- 
densed milk—an almost unheard of luxury— 
and with this to serve as cream for the baked 
apples, I gave them their surprise breakfast. 
How they ate!—joking and laughing mean- 
while, the holiday spirit unquenched by the 
grim facts of the moment, and with ever an 
appreciative, affectionate glance toward me. 


i hs THE opposite end of the long aisle I had 

placed a little tree, lighted by electric 
globes from the operating room and trimmed 
with such odds and ends as I could collect. 
Not many articles suitable for gifts were pro- 
curable in the village, but I had managed to 
get a little token for each; leather note-cases 
and ivory nail cleaners. These, wrapped in 
tissue paper and tied with red ribbon, made 
a brave showing on my tree. 

A cheer went up from the boys propped 
upon their pillows, and their eyes followed 
me eagerly as I took down the little packages 
and went from bed to bed with them. Like 
great children they unwrapped them and 
their exclamations of delight filled the room. 
It was an hour lifted from the routine of the 
weary days, and they made the most of it. 

The little celebration over, I started upon 
my rounds. 

One boy was slightly delirious and as my 
hand upon his shoulder quieted him, the 
man in the next bed remarked, quite without 
complaint: 

““He’s been getting out of that last trench 


for a week. Plucky young beggar! I say, 
Sister, when’ll my shoulder be all right? I 
want to go back.”’ 

I parried the question as I straightened 
his blanket. The piece of shrapnel, which had 
carried away part of his shoulder, had 
pierced the lung as well, but there was no 
need for him to know that yet. 

When I came to the man who had first 
greeted me at dawn, a blond young giant of 
the Second Semisters, I found him moving 
his stump about in an aimless, experimental 
fashion, with a bewildered look on his broad, 
good-natured face. 

“Well, Corporal, how is the arm?” 

“Faith, ’tis more of a nuisance now, than 
ever 1t was when I had it by me!” he respond- 
ed with a sheepish grin. “I’m thinking it’s 
aching for the feel of a rifle again!” 

That is the spirit on both sides of the con- 
flict, as the experience of those nursing the 
war prisoners bears testimony. 

There is no personal animosity, no rancor, 
only the desire to be in action again, to do 
the day’s work, and take what comes. 

“Sister, is there any word of our ser- 
geant?” another voice asked anxiously. “He 
was in charge of the bombers, you know, 
and I came on him in the thick of it, in a 
communication trench that had been blown 
up. I did what I could for him, but I had to 
leave him lying there. I stopped one of the 
enemy’s bombs with this foot of mine later 
on, or I would have gone back for him. Do 
you think the stretcher bearers got him?” 


REASSURED this Pythias of the 
Trenches as well as I could, and passed on 
to where a silent figurelay. I thought at first 
that he slept, but a closer scrutiny told me of 
approaching defeat, and bringing a screen 
I placed it about his bed. As I turned, his 
eyes opened swiftly, glanced about, and then 
rested on my face in quiet comprehension. 
“*Sister—’’ I bent over to catch the words, 
“will you come back and write a letter for 
me? And will you come—soon?” 

I nodded hurriedly, not trusting myself to 
speak as I left the screened enclosure. They 
die so bravely, uncomplaining to the last, 
their solicitude only for those left behind. 

““We rushed the first line, you see,’’ my 
next patient was entertaining the orderly 
who prepared the wound for my dressing. 
“We halted, about twenty of us, in the crater 
of a shell to get breath to charge the second 
line. We were only about five yards from 
the enemy’s trench, when someone’s rifle 
went off and over came half a dozen bombs 
and knocked me silly. When I came to, I 
was lying in a ditch of water. I crawled out 
and started creeping back to our own lines— 
my leg had gone to the bad—when a shell 
exploded beside me, and blew me up again. 
Bit of a pacer, I tell you! When I crawled 
back to the dressing station I found I had 
some shrapnel and part of a marmalade tin 
in me as souvenirs— And now it’s Christ- 
mas Day!” he added, irrelevantly. “I won- 
der what they’re doing at home!” 

‘“What time is it?”’ asked the boy at the 
end of the ward dreamily, and when I told 
him he went on, his thought echoing his 
neighbor’s. ‘‘They’re all at church now. 
There will be holly and mistletoe every- 
where and perhaps snow—it’s cold enough, 
isn’t it, Sister? The little boys are home 
from school for the holidays, and in the 
evening they’ll have the tree.” 

Y uw’re going home tonight,’ I reminded 


him encouragingly as he paused. “ You will 
be with them all again and get well fast.” 
-*“Yes.”’? His thin face lightened, then he 


glanced down to where the outline beneath 
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the blanket stopped abruptly 
at one knee, and he added wist- 
fully; “‘but I can’t come back.” 

Doctor H came for his morning 
round of inspection then, and as soon as I 
could be spared I got my writing tablet and 
pencil and hurried back to the cot behind 
the screen. The eyes raised to mine were 
clear and steady, and no perceptible change 
seemed to have taken place save that a 
grayish pallor had overspread the face, and 
little beads of moisture dotted the brow 
beneath the bandage. 

I wiped them away and seating myself 
beside the cot wrote, “Base Hospital, 
France.” 

The letter was brief and simply expressed, 
but I could not help reading between the 
lines as I wrote and I could almost see 
the littlke woman waiting patiently with 
her children in the quiet Cornish village. 
What a Christmas message I was sending 
to her! 

It was finished at last, and as I bent over 
him to wipe the dampness once more from 
his brow, he asked in the merest whisper: 

“Sister, can I have a cigarette?” 

I lighted one and held it to his lips. He 
puffed it faintly and then his head fell back 
upon the pillow 

When I stepped again from behind the 
screen with the letter in my hand I thought 
of the bitter poverty and want in store for 
that little family in the Cornish hills. My 
salary had nearly (Continued on page 21) 
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CHRISTOPHER KNEW NOW 
THAT THE DOCTOR HAD SPOKEN THE TRUTH, AND 
A GREAT BITTERNESS BROKE 
IN HIS SOUL 
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~~ IS NAME was Christopher Shultz. 
4 “Christmas,”’ he might almost have been 
called, he looked so much like Santa Claus. 
That is, if one made the resemblance a 
_matter, merely, of cottony white hair and beard, 
blue eyes and pink cheeks—there wasn’t any twin- 
kle or swagger about Christopher—he was a quiet 
old man, with shoulders that looked patient, and 
something in the blue eyes that made a person 
wonder if perhaps he were not lonely. 

Yes, Christopher was lonely. In all the world 
he had no one belonging to him but Sarah—Sarah, 
two hundred miles away, behind barred windows. 

She had been there now, behind those barred 
windows, for fifteen years. It took about all 
Christopher made to keep her in a private institu- 
tion, but he could not have borne the thought of 
his wife in any place less kind. She was alittle 
better these days than at first, not quite so violent, 
much of the time just a child. He sent her dolls 
and things. 

Christopher’s work was with pipe-organs. This 
morning he had been busy with some tuning, and 
now he was through, had sent his assistant away, 
and was sitting on the organ bench eating his 
lunch. 

The spring day was enchanting. Through a 
small window open in the choir-loft Christopher 
could smell hyacinths and narcissus, and could see, 
along the street, tender new bits of green dotting 
the trees, crisply, like tiny staccato notes. A robin 
somewhere cheeped insistently, children shrieked 
at their play, automobile horns brayed. 

But in the church everything was very still, and 
quite dim, save where, from a big stained-glass 
window at the back—the one where Christ was 
pictured—a splash of purple threw itself glowingly 
along the tops of the pews. 

Christopher sat up to stretch his back, and then 
lifted one leg and stretched that. He was rather 
stiff. The little ladders inside the organ were steep, 
and this morning he had been very high. So high 
that he had been on a level with the two trumpeting 
angels near the top of the organ, so high that he 
had been able to peer out between the pipes right 
into the heart of the chandelier. 

His eyes closed drowsily, and it was when he 
opened them that he saw the little dog, there in 
front of him—a tangled gray-blue Skye, head 


knowingly atilt, lambent brown eyes shining up at 
Christopher intelligently. 

““Hel—lo!’’ Little paternal lines appeared about 
Christopher’s eyes. “‘Where’d you come from? 
Sam must have left the door open.” 

The little dog’s tail made pleasant reply. The 
bright eyes cast a gleam of insinuation at Christo- 
pher’s sandwich. 

““Oh!—’sthat it?” Christopher smiled broadly 
now, broke off a bit of the sandwich and held it 
out. 

The little dog sniffed, took it, and begged for 
more. They finished the sandwich together. 
When Christopher left the church the dog 
followed him. He would have gone with him 
altogether had not the old man been very severe. 

The next day Christopher saw the little dog 
again—on the street this time. And again he had 
trouble getting rid of him. A small colored boy, 
who stood watching Christopher’s maneuvers, 
lazily volunteered a point or two of biography. 

“Him’s a stray—that dawg,” he drawled. ‘No, 
suh—ain’ b’long nobody, I reckon—ain’ got no 
collah on him. I ast my maw could I hev him, an’ 
she say go ’long, chile, she ain’ got no two dollahs 
foh a dawg license, what I tek huh foh?—Golly!— 
ol’ dawg bettah look out! Mr. Dawg-Catchah 
come ‘long one of these days an’ then wheah he be 
at?” He ambled off. 


HRISTOPHER found himself thinking of what 
the boy had said, as he sat in his room that 
evening smoking. Why, it would be a shame for 
that little dog to have to go to the pound. Such 
a nice little dog—as bright as a dollar! He bet he 
could teach him a lot of tricks if he were his dog. 
His dog!— Well, why not?— Little sparks of 
excitement lit themselves in Christopher’s eyes. 
He took his pipe from his lips and sat up. Why 
not? A little dog like that couldn’t be so very 
much expense, and my, but he’d be a lot of com- 
pany! 

He began to think about it. And then, sud- 
denly he remembered—that a dog license cost 
two dollars! He sank back in his chair. No, he 
guessed he couldn’t make it. Two dollars was 
too much. 

Still—if he went without those new shirts—and 
cut down on his tobacco a little more—and other 


things— Wasn’t a nice little dog worth sacrifice? 

Christopher decided that he was. And he 
adopted the little dog the next day. 

They had great times together after that. 
Christopher was poorer than ever, but he would 
have said he was richer, because he was no longer 
lonely. He had somebody to talk to now, some- 
body to live with, somebody to love. Rags shared 
with him his every meal, slept on the foot of his 
bed at night, and bounded joyously to business 
each morning with the old man. Christopher 
taught him tricks—to “‘shake,’’ and say his pray- 
ers, and play ‘“‘dead dog;” gave him baths, chuck- 
ling at Rags’ shrinking submission, enjoyed the 
dog with all of his starved old heart. Christopher 
did not see how how he had ever lived without 
Rags, nor could he imagine a future in which Rags 
did not figure. 

And then one September day, when he and Rags 
were out walking, an automobile came hurtling 
around a corner, and suddenly there was a little 
writhing, yelping dog prone in the street, and a 
white-faced old man bending over him. 

One of Rags’ legs was broken. And the little 
fellow showed an ominous sensitiveness all over 
his stomach, flinched and cried out when Christo- 
pher lifted him. 

A veterinary surgeon lived near by—Christo- 
pher had seen his sign often, back in some trees. 
He carried Rags there. 

‘“Hm—something pretty serious the matter 
with this dog,” the doctor said when he fin- 
ished his examination. ‘Internal injuries. Reck- 
on I'll have to operate.” 

‘Operate!’ Christopher gasped. Then, remem- 
bering something, ““How—how much’ll it cost, 
doctor?” he stammered. 

The doctor was busy winding a bandage. 

*“How much’ll it cost?” consideringly. “‘ Well— 
operation itselfll be fifteen dollars—to you. Then 
*course you'll have to board him here for awhile— 
mm—call it twenty-five dollars, all told.” 

Twenty-five dollars! Christopher blinked. 
Why, he didn’t have twenty-five dollars in all the 
world! 

*“Er—er—doctor 

“Tf he isn’t operated on he’ll die!’ The doctor 
straightened up. ‘‘Hm?—Oh, sure you could 
wait till tomorrow, but he’ll be a lot worse 


” 


tomorrow, that’s all! But ’course it’s not my dog!” 
shrugging. 

Christopher took Rags home. Somehow he 
couldn’t tell that doctor that he didn’t have the 


money. And, besides, maybe the doctor was 
wrong—plenty of people, even doctors, made 
mistakes. He’d rub some liniment on Rags—he’d 


be all right in the morning. 

But Rags wasn’t all right in the morning. He 
was worse. His eyes were bloodshot, he refused 
food, and he moaned continually. Christopher 
knelt beside the little dog’s blanket on the floor 
and looked at Rags miserably. What should he 
do? It was all very well for that doctor to talk so 
glibly about twenty-five dollars, but as far as he 
was concerned it might as well be twenty-five 
hundred! 

And if Rags were not operated on he would die. 
Christopher knew now that the doctor had spoken 
the truth, and a great bitterness broke in his soul. 
He had often enough felt the inconvenience of pov- 
erty, but this was the first time he had been in the 
grip of its tragedy. Was Rags going to have to die, 
then, just because his master was poor? Was he 
going to have to lose Rags for the lack of a wretched 
twenty-five dollars! Why, it was terrible that 
money should have such power—cruel! It wasn’t 
fair. 

If it were anything else—a matter of selling 
Rags, or giving him away, or 

Christopher suddenly raised his head. Would— 
-would that doctor be willing to cure Rags, he asked 
himself, if—if he would give Rags to him, in ex- 
change for the cure? Rags was a nice dog. The 
doctor could sell him for as much as twenty-five 
dollars, surely. 

It was not a pleasant thought—it made him 
rather sick. But—well, at any rate, it was better 
than its alternative. 

He knelt there, thinking. And then he patted 
Rags again, very tenderly. 


“T reckon I’ll have to doit, Mages 
old boy.” He trembled. “It See 
ain’t because I want to—I got “if-4 She < 
tO ~ & 3 
So he took the dog again to et © 


the veterinarian, making his ¥Y 
offer stiffly, because he was 
feeling it so keenly. al 

The doctor was deceived by e 
Christopher’s stiffness. The 
old man was a “‘tight wad,” he 
said to himself, rather give up 
his dog than his money. Well, ¢ K, 
it was all the same to him. 
Sure, he could fix it up that 
way. 

He was further deceived by 
Christopher’s manner of leaving. 
Christopher did not even pat Rags 
—he did not dare to. He looked 
back once, at the little fellow 
stretched there on the table, and 
then went blindly out into the un- 
sympathetic sunshine. 


E NEVER quite knew how he 
got through that day. Several 
times he had to pull himself up sharp- 
ly, taking himself severely to task. 
““Tt’s only a dog!” he would scold 
himself. “‘Anybody’d think it was a 
person, Chris Shultz, the way you 
act—you're an old fool!” 

But somehow it didn’t work. He 
might be an old fool—everyone in 
the city might think him one, for all 
he cared. He wasn’t ashamed of 
loving Rags. There was many a 
person not half so lovable as Rags, he 
said to himself. And then, Rags had 
loved him—Rags had loved him. 

The operation had been successful, 
they told him that evening. Rags 
was doing well. The little dog was 
still suffering, though, and pitifully 
weak. Try as hard as he would, he 
could not lick Christopher’s hand. 
When the old man went out Rags’ 
eyes followed him wistfully. 

All night long Christopher kept 
waking up and thinking of Rags’ 
eyes. Then he would close his own 
eyes and attempt sleep, only to awaken to miss 
Rags there on the foot of the bed, to wonder 
whether the little fellow were missing him, all 
alone there, and suffering. Did Rags think it 
queer he had gone off and left him? Did he think 


himself forsaken? Poor little dog—the room 
seemed fearfully empty without him, achingly quiet. 

Before he remembered, in the morning, he had 
set out Rags’ breakfast. He sighed as he threw it 
away. And he said to himself that today he would 
not go to the doctor’s. It was better for both him 
and Rags that they should get used to being with- 
out each other as soon as possible. 

He waited three days. Then he wished he had 
not gone, for Rags cried when he left him. After 
that he did not go any more; he telephoned occa- 
sionally, but after awhile he stopped even that. 

Three months went by—the hardest three 
months of Christopher’s life, since fifteen years ago. 
He had tried, honestly tried, not to be foolish, but 
he had missed Rags even more than he had thought 
he would, was missing him more all the time, it 
seemed to him. He was always finding himself 
thinking of him, remembering how he had looked, 
things he had done, things he had liked to eat. He 
had been peculiarly fond of milk chocolate, for 
instance, quite silly about it—and peanuts—oh, 
ridiculously fond of peanuts?—And how he had 
chased cats! 


‘(res ese. did not know Rags’ where- 
abouts. He had not tried to know—he had 
thought it best not to. Anyway, Rags had proba- 
bly forgotten all about him long ago, he said to 
himself. But he knew as he said it that it was not 
the truth. If he had believed that to be true 
things would have been much harder. 

He found himself dreading Christmas Day. He 
didn’t want it tocome. It was always sad enough, 
but this year 

However, it came. Christmas Day hasa way of 
coming. Christopher had sent Sarah a doll that 
said, ““Mamma.”’ Sarah would be happy. But he 
himself received no presents—there was no one to 
send him any. No one, even, to wish him a 
“Merry Christmas.” 

Everything would 
have been all right, 
though, he said to him- 
self, if Rags had been 


“BY JOVEI" 


“KNOWS YOU AS WELL 
AS HE EVER DIDI" 


there. They would have had a jolly time together. 
He sat in his room all the morning, reading and. 

smoking. Late in the afternoon he went for a walk. 
The streets were full of people, although the day 


was cold and the snow thick underfoot. No one 


THE DOCTOR EXCLAIMED, 


else seemed to be alone, however. Everybody had 
somebody else with him, Christopher noticed, and 
all of them were radiant with Christmas cheer— 
the rosy-faced children speeding by him on their” 
new sleds, the young men and maidens delivering 
red-ribboned packages, complacent fathers and 
mothers, comfortable old men and women in 
crunching motors. The houses, too, were radiant 
—through their lace curtains Christopher could see 
the sparkle and shine and shimmer of Christmas 
trees, the blaze of open fires, mistletoe, holly, tinsel. 

He struck away from the city, finally, and wan- 
dered into the park. He and Rags had used to 
come here often. On the curve of that hill yonder 
Rags had chased a rabbit one day—here, from this 
little footbridge, Rags had jumped into the water 
on hot days. Funny how he had liked to do that, 
when he so hated regular baths. 

Christopher paused in the middle of the bridge, 
rested his hands on the rail and looked down. He 
could just see Rags poising himself for that dive, 
making the leap, swimming about sleekly, then 
wading out, all ugly and dripping, for a luxurious 
roll in the grass. The water looked icy cold now, 
and was bleak with snow at the edges. Rags 
wouldn’t have jumped in today. 

Ah, where was Rags today? 
wrinkled hands tightened on the railing. The 
wind whistled about his bent shoulders. Where 
was little old Rags?—He would give anything he 
had, he felt, just to see him once, just to run his 
fingers through the curly gray-blue fur of him, and 
have the little dog’s faithful eyes look up into his! 

He stood there until it was dark. 

Then he went down from the bridge and began 
to climb the hill to the city. There was a grim 
look on his face. Christopher had made up his 
mind to something—he was going to look up that 
doctor and ask him where Rags was. He was 
going to see Rags—that was certain. 

He reached the little place in 
the trees and went up the 
path. Christmas was here too. 
The house glowed all over with 
squares of orange light, music 
floated out. He saw the usual 
Christmas tree, a little girl 
playing there. 

Christopher rang the bell. 

The doctor himself came to 
the door, frowningly peering 
out into the night. 

““I—I came to °? Chris- 
topher fumbled at his hat- 
brim, —‘“‘doctor, I wanted—I 
wanted to see you—my 
dog. 2” 

“Come in—come in, sir!” the 
doctor interrupted. A funny time 
to be coming to see about a dog 
—Christmas Day—he thought. He 
closed the door behind Christopher 
and led the way into the room of the 
Christmas tree. The lady who had 
been playing the piano went out. 


Christopher’s 


66 OW!—What was it?” asked 

the doctor. ‘Why, you're 
the ve1y man I’ve been wanting to 
see!’ as he got a good look at Chris- 
topher. ‘‘Didn’t you bring a dog 
here three or four months back?—A 
Skye? —Thought I recognized you. 
Didn’t take your address and been 
wanting to tell you about him. Oh, 
sure—he came out of the operation 
all right, but—well, to tell the truth, 
his leg didn’t set quite right. He’s 
a little lame. I’ve been wondering if 
you’d like to have him back.” 

Like to have him back! Rags! 
Christopher’s heart quickened a beat 
or two. 

“But the money, doctor. I— 
J 9° 


““What money? O—oh, I see!” 
the doctor said. He looked at Chris- 
topher again. He had thought three 
months ago that this old man didn’t 
care much for his dog, but now he 
wondered whether he had not been 
mistaken. The old fellow’s voice 
had sounded quite scratchy just now, 
and his face—why, he looked almost as if he were 
going to cry! 

“Oh, that’ll be allright about the money,” he reas- 
sured. “The girlie’s had that much fun out of him. 
Ill go get him for you.” (Continued on page 12) 
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MORE THAN ONE PASSENGER SMILED 
APPRECIATIVELY AT THE PICTURE HE MADE—THE SCARLET OF 
CHEEKS AND COAT AND HOLLY-BERRIES AND THE 
INEFFABLE CHILD-SHINE IN HIS EYES 


Brean and Ayarinths - 


Bry Charlotte Wilson — Wustratea by Watson Barratt 


“cc H, LOOK, mother—look!” 

(8 It was, indeed, about the four- 
hundredth time that snowy afternoon 
that Jimby had clutched his mother’s 

hand and imperatively snatched her attention, as 
it were, toward some one of the teeming wonders 
of the festive streets. Yet each time, as now, she 
granted it whole-heartedly, her eyes as bright as 
Jimby’s own, her older face as eager. Humanly 
speaking, to be sure, it was disconcerting to be 
brought to a dead halt in mid-career by that amaz- 
ing five-year-old strength of Jimby’s; it frequently 
involved a collision with some fellow-shopper who 
might—or might not—accept the inconvenience 
with a sympathetic smile. But to Jimby’s mother 
the wonder and delight in Jimby’s eyes were just 
the most valuable things in the world—the things 
not to be tampered with, or sacrificed to any mere 
material convenience. 

Not that you are to get the notion at the begin- 
ning of the story that Jimby’s mother was a 
perfect parent—oh dear, no! The plain truth of 
the matter was that Jimby—being five—had more 
enthusiasm of assorted varieties bottled up in his 
small anatomy than any mother could assimilate, 
though she were a spirited anaconda. On ordi- 
nary days of the long year Jimby’s mother was 
quite capable of an inadvertent, “‘Jimby, Jimby! 
you drive me distracted!’ And on the worst of 
them she was darkly aware that had fate elected 
to make her a washerwoman, or some such person, 
she would have slapped him, on occasion. 

But this was not an ordinary day—it was a day 
just a week before Christmas. She and Jimby had 
been shopping all afternoon, and though she was 
tired now and the least bit conscience-smitten, they 
had had such a lovely time—she and Jimby. 
They had come to a halt now on the dark 
roaring corner under the elevated where they 
waited for their trolley. She had always loved this 
corner in the great, gray, iron heart of the city; 
dark and clangorous and forbidding as it was, 
there was something about it that symbolized for 
her the mystery and power of the great, throbbing, 
ugly city. At other seasons of the year there was a 
little flower-stand on the corner, offering, espe- 


cially, pink and white carnations; and the sudden 
incongruous glow and fragrance of the flowers 
always smote her senses with an ever-recurrent 
shock of surprise and rapture—as if they, too, 
were symbolic, breathing forth that something 
incorrigibly rich and sweet at the heart of a soiled 
and violent world. Today, however, the spicy 
pink and white had vanished; and in their place 
shone the ember-red of poinsettias and holly, and 
the dull, pearly gleam of mistletoe. It was this 
which had, for the four-hundredth time, aroused 
Jimby’s excited comment. 

“Oh, mother!” he was saying, “‘Let’s take some 
home to Pobs!” 


“O# dear me, Jimby!’’ Mother’s tone was rue- 
ful, but she looked at the display with eyes 
as covetous as Jimby’s own. “‘ We’re bought out! 
Pobs doesn’t want them, anyhow, precious. Pobs 
isn’t like you and me; he doesn’t like just pretty 
things, you know; he likes sensible, substantial 
things.” She spoke with convincing stress, for she 
saw determination growing in Jimby’s eyes, and 
she had spent more money than she should have 
spent that afternoon—she knew it. These were 
the very arguments which, an hour ago, had got 
her past an adorable, dull-toned lounging-robe 
for Pobs which she would have gloried in seeing 
on his broad shoulders, through many a lamp-lit 
evening; but which she knew perfectly well Pobs 
himself would have received with a monosyllabic 
comment or two which would have made her realize, 


crushingly, what a foolish spendthrift she had been. 
No, indeed; she would be in poor business allowing 
Jimby to bear home festive garlands to Pobs— 
paid for, too, she reflected with a momentary 
qualm, in Pob’s hard-earned cash. 

Yet here was Jimby, still tugging and insisting. 
“T want that one—mother—the big green O with 
red berries and the big red wibbon!—That’s the 
one I want to take to Pobs!” 

Why Jimby could say ‘‘red” and couldn’t say 


“ribbon”? was one of the unexplained mysteries; 
but the poignant little fact was another potent, if 
foolish, ally of his desires at that moment. 

“Bless the baby—he doesn’t know a wreath!” 
cried his mother, stooping impulsively to him on 
the snowy pavement. As she touched his hands 
the universal mother-look of anxiety sprang into 
her eyes. ‘‘Your hands are cold. Come—let’s 
stand over here in the doorway out of the wind!” 
But Jimby was not to be diverted; it was evident 
that he was about to embark upon one of those 
“tantrums’’ which he occasionally elected to have 
over the merest trifles. Twice before, that after- 
noon, in the midst of his extreme enjoyment, he 
had shown'signs of that tragic unreasonableness 
which is the black flag of foreboding to mothers. 
“‘T shouldn’t have brought him out this afternoon, 
with his cold,” thought the mother of Jimby, with 
a swift pang of dismay. ‘“‘But Jimmy said it 
wouldn’t hurt him—if I bundled him up. And 
now he’s chilled through, and he’s going to be sick!” 
All the festive splendor in her heart sank down, for 
a moment, into a black gulf, for Jimby, in a most 
unprecendented fashion, instead of storming 
according to his wont, had buried his face in her 
skirt and was sobbing heart-brokenly. 

“T want the big O to take to Pobs!’’ he wept. 
‘“*T want the big O with the red wibbon to take to 
Pobs!”” 

“Hush, Jimby—hush!” said his mother, capitu- 
lating inexcusably. ‘‘We’ll get it?’ For there are 
some things that not even a modern, scientifically 
trained, eugenically minded mother can endure; 
and one of them is the desolate, choking sobbing 
of a little child who is hoarse. Dreadful visions 
rose before her. Beside them, the folly of her 
extravagance, and even the foreknowledge of the 
disapproval of the prospective recipient—disap- 
proval she could never bear easily—were as 
nothing. Jimby promptly stopped sobbing to 
watch her, with round eyes shining through his 
tears, as she priced the coveted treasure, and, with 
smiling determination, exchanged for it the last 
dollar in her purse. 

“There, darling,” she said, as she knelt and 
placed the wreath in his complacent hands. “It’s 
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a wreath—a Christmas wreath! You may carry it 
yourself!” 

All the way home Jimby sat in his corner of the 
seat looking at his fellow-passengers over the edge 
of his big wreath with wise, beatific eyes. More 
than one smiled appreciatively at the picture he 
made—the scarlet of cheeks and coat and holly- 
berries, and the ineffable child-shine of his eyes. 
This Jimby had tucked away somewhere in his 
composition the oddest streak of unchildlike 
undemonstrativeness and taciturnity, which, when 
it cropped out, touched intertwined chords of amuse- 
ment and pride in his mother, who recognized at 
such times, in the little still pool of his spirit, a 
heritage from that bottomless well of silence and 
of strength which was his “Pobs’.”” Jimby was 
in such a mood now—acutely conscious of his 
triumph, but in no mood to push it farther—and 
he looked so utterly beatific and content that his 
mother was conscious of an immense rebound 
from her anxiety of a moment before. It was 
absurd to be so panicky about Jimby, tough little 
pine-knot that he was; but Jimby had once had 
a frail little sister, and it was impossible always to 
beat off the bat-wings of the fear that he might 
go as she had gone. 


“<“T WONDER if Pobs is home!’’ said Jimby, as 
they climbed the stairs to their flat. His mother 
caught the irresistible little break of excitement in 
his voice, and smiled. By this time the humor of 
the incident was uppermost in her mind; surely 
even primitive, practical ‘‘Pobs,” who, during 
their seven years of marriage had never been able 
to regard her own annual orgy of festiveness with 
more than the barest tolerance, must still be 
touched by this spectacle of Jimby and his votive 
wreath. But Pobs had not yet come in from the 
hospital; and Jimby, after a momentary disap- 
pointment, found in this fact an added zest. 

‘He'll be more s’prized than ever, won’t he, 
mother, when he comes in and sees it? I'll hide 
it—and then bring it out!’ Once more his mother 
smiled at the excited little break in his voice. 

““Won’t he, though!” she corroborated, swooping 
upon him once more, to hug him very tight. 
“There, take off your wraps now, and hang them 
on your hook; and then we’ll go and make the choc- 
olate for supper, and then—we'll sit down here by 
the lamp and wait for Pobs!” 
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So they went happily about the execution of 
their little program. The chocolate was ready, the 
cream was whipped, and still Pobs had not come. 
Jimby climbed up into his mother’s lap; but he 
was too excited to stay there, and in a moment he 
was changing his wreath from its hiding-place 
behind the Morris chair to a securer one under a 
sofa-pillow. ‘‘Where shall I hang my stockings, 
mother, on Christmas Eve? And tell me what 
else we are going to have on my tree? There’s 
cranberries, and popcorn, and—tell me about the 
spiderwebs on the Christmas tree that the Christ- 
Child turned to gold—and then—oh, I bet that’s 
Pobs coming up the stairs!” 

And in a moment, sure enough, there he was in 
the doorway, letting in with him a delicious, 
frosty breath from the December dusk; a great, 
dark, rough-hewn Pobs, with his kind, obstinate 
chin and his sweet, strong mouth and his dark, 
direct eyes. Always cheerful and kindly was Pobs, 
who regarded open irritation as the mark of a 
weakling; but tonight there was instantly discern- 
ible under his cheerfulness, to the unerring instinct 
of Jimby’s mother, the unconscious “I-haven’t- 
anything-to-give” attitude of the jaded worker 
returning home. But Jimby was troubled by no 
such instinct. He rushed into the paternal arms, 
exclaiming, “‘Oh Pobs, I’ve got something for you— 
something Christmas-y! I’m hiding it!—Me and 
mother got it down town! It’s—it’s under the 
pillow!” 

The sensitive—too sensitive—eyes of mother, in 
spite of her effort to share Jimby’s bright confidence 
and absorption, were reading his father’s face. 
And his eyes met hers with that quiet look—pa- 
tient, disappointed, resigned—that she knew too 
well. He wore that look whenever she spent 
money in a way that he considered foolish—which, 
alas, was not so rarely! 

He let himself be dragged unresistingly over to 
the sofa by Jimby, and waited without comment 
while Jimby revealed his great surprise. There 
was a moment of silence, while Jimby looked up 
with irradiated face into the face of his king of 


men, and Jimby’s mother fixed appealing eyes upon 
the back of his big black head. It seemed a long 
moment; and then Jimby’s father turned and 
looked at Jimby’s mother with that familiar look. 
From her face his eyes traveled wearily to the little 
collection of festive-looking parcels on the table 
by the window. Time was, when she would have 
displayed the contents of each of them to this 
adored but uncomprehending life partner of hers; 
but that time was long past. As it was she would 
send them all away—the little lovingly selected 


books for two or three common friends, the adora- 
ble sacque and cap for the newest family baby, 
even the embroidery scissors for his own sister and 
the electric warming-pad for his mother, without 
so much as speaking to him of them. If she had 
followed her impulse she would even have put them 
all out of sight before he came in; but a certain 
pride had withheld her from that. 

Now, he looked back from the parcels to Jimby 
and his wreath—as one looks at the unfortunate 
son of a misguided mother. “‘Come on, kiddie,” 
he said gently, “let’s go to supper.” 

Jimby’s look of ecstasy slowly faded. He was 
puzzled. As often happened, that quaintly re- 
flected stoicism of his father’s came to his rescue; 
one could not tell what was happening in his little 
mind. For a moment he hung back, fingering his 
misprized treasure, soberly. ‘It’s an O,” he said, 
“it’s a weath. We bought it downtown. It cost 
a million dollars.” 

In a moment, however, he allowed himself to be 
dragged playfully out to supper in his usual 
fashion; but he did not eat. He sat, with un- 
usually bright eyes, watching his father and 
mother. 

The meal, usually so intimate and exuberant, 
was not asuccess. The lord of the house, glancing 
from the high head and set face of his wife to the 
brilliant, inscrutable eyes of his little son, began 
to feel rather humanly remorseful. He was still 
unshaken as to the justice of his position; but his 
stubborn heart was almost as tender as her own, 
and he knew that tears were throbbing and aching 
beneath her still self-control. 

““A howling mob in town today, I suppose,”’ he 
ventured, impersonally, after he had proffered sev- 
eral sterile amenities. 

SVesus 

“Um—m,” thought Pobs. Then, with an honest 
appeal for sympathy in the matter that was upper- 
most in his thoughts, “‘I operated on the little hip- 
diseased kid today. In the free ward, you know. 
I told you about him. He'll die.” 

“What a pity— Why don’t you eat your sup- 
per, Jimby?” 


66é ELL, I have doneit,” thought Pobs. When 

this piece of news—catastrophe to a little 
child, whom he had hoped to help—brought only 
this icy response, he knew the domestic crisis was 
serious indeed. 

The ceremony of Jimby’s nocturnal sequestra- 
tion, usually so protracted and hilarious, was an 
unusually quiet one that night. He allowed him- 
self to be tucked in unresistingly, and only spe- 
cified, as usual, that the door be left open, and 
that mother sit by the lamp, where he could see 
her. Pobs, on the other side of the table, took up 
his paper, and for a considerable interval that 
uneasy silence which is the spiritual analogue of 
calm before storm filled the warm little lamplit 
room. Then, suddenly, in answer to nothing at 
all, Jimby’s mother said: 

“Tt was barbarous of you to ignore Jimby’s 
poor little wreath!” 

“Tt was an O,” said Jimby, quietly and unex- 
pectedly, from the inner room. “It had berries 
on it. They were red.” 

His parent’s jaw set itself in a certain adaman- 
tine way it had; uninfluenced by the plaintiveness 
of that little appeal—perhaps all the more because 
the plaintiveness hurt—it continued to settle into 
what mother, in irreverent moments, called its 
“everlasting-hills expression.”” Mother had made 
a great tactical error in abandoning her strategic 
position of injured silence—a wilful error, which 
she perfectly appreciated. 

““There’s no use teaching him to spend money 
for foolishness,” said the lord of the family ex- 
chequer in a low, dogged voice. 

‘* Foolishness!” cried Jimby’s mother, in a voice 
equally low and vibrant. Because she was so 
cruelly hurt—hurt in her mother-sympathy for the 


baby heart, hurt in her own enthusiasm—because 
the hurt was as old, almost, as her love, and be- 
cause the thing she felt to be true in the matter 
was so elusive and intangible, she was as angry 
with this beloved other-half-of-her-heart as if he 
had been a stranger. ‘‘Foolishness? Is beauty 
and loving and enthusiasm foolishness? Is there 
nothing worth while in the world but money in the 
bank?” 

“Well, yes,’ said the head of the house, drily, 
sinking several fathoms deeper into obstinacy. 
“There’s bread and meat.” 

“Bread and meat!’’ echoed Jimby’s mother, in 
the same desperately low voice. “‘ You know very 
well we aren’t on that basis. It isn’t as if I in- 
volved you in debt, or imperilled our chances for 
the necessities of life, by giving a few gifts at 
Christmas.’ She paused, gathering together her 
sense of self-justification; for she knew that, 
really, the trouble was a perennial, not an annual 
one. There were the flowers on the table, the little 
extra touches on Jimby’s clothes, the fresh cur- 
tains when Pobs thought the old ones “good 
enough’’—a thousand little aesthetic luxuries, so 
small in themselves, which she periodically re- 
solved to deny herself and invariably yielded to in 
the end. ‘But they don’t run you into debt,” she 
insisted, answering her own thought. “Just be- 
cause we don’t save all you make ’’ she stopped, 
choked by her sense of injustice, and her sense of 
impotence to make it plain. 


66 WE AGREED we ought to save for my study 

abroad,” he answered, a note of weariness 
discernible under his careful patience. “‘I have the 
future to think about—for you and the boy, too. 
If I don’t get up in my profession while I’m young 
and strong oy 

“Oh, I know,” she interrupted, despairingly, “I 
never said you were selfish—I never thought it! 
You don’t spend anything on yourself. But— 
but ”> Once more she stopped, choked for 
words, overwhelmed by a quite tragic memory of 
her almost mystical ecstasy through the snowy 
afternoon—hers and little Jimby’s. Now it all 
seemed wasted—lost! And it seemed wanton— 
cruel—to destroy needlessly anything so beautiful! 
““Oh,”’ she cried, almost under her breath, ‘why 
didn’t your mother—somebody—teach you, when 
you were little and could be taught, that ‘the 
beautiful is as useful as the useful? How can you 
explain anything to anybody who thinks Christmas 
is foolishness? Anybody who doesn’t believe in 
Christmas!’ 

But her patient antagonist was at last thor- 
oughly infected with her bitterness. ‘“‘If it’s bar- 
barous not to be able to see anything useful, or 
beautiful either, in spending good money for a lot 
of junk nobody will want in six months, then I 
suppose I’m a barbarian—as you say.” 

For an instant she was completely silent; then, 
with her head very high and voice intensely con- 
trolled, she let fall this crushing deliverance: 

“The Prophet Mohammed said, that if he had 
only two loaves of bread, he would sell one and 
buy white hyacinths—to feed his soul.” 

For the first time her husband laughed—a little 
short, frankly disagreeable laugh. “But the dif- 
ference is,’ he said, ‘“‘that you keep both loaves, 
and still buy the hyacinths!’ 


The deliberate brutality of that stunned her; 
for an incredible moment she said nothing at all. 
And while the blunt shaft was still quivering in her 
heart, a little quavering wail from the inner room 
broke the angry stillness. 

““Pob—b—ber!”’ 

The form of it, alone, was enough to electrify 
both parents into attention. That anything 
should make Jimby revert from his proud, boyish 
““Pobs”’ to the “‘Pobber” of his babyhood seemed 
out of all proportion ominous. Before either could 
answer, it came again, more urgent, more poignant, 
with the note that struck fear to their souls. 

“*Pob—b—ber!”’ 

By the time they reached his bedside it all came 
out in a dreadful rush, as if it had been held back 
until it could be held no longer, and the burden 
of it had finally burst the little heart in its 
escape: 

““Pobber! What’s the matter with Christmas?” 

His big father was kneeling beside him in a min- 
ute, trying to control the unusual violence of his 
grief. He was telling him a beautiful story about | 
a father who went out into the country, miles and 
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““POBBERI WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH CHRISTMAS?" 


miles, in a sleigh, to get his little boy a Christmas tree; and still Jimby sobbed 
and sobbed with unheeding anguish. Pobs’ beautiful stories were usually of 
instant effect, and it was perfectly plain that the trend of this one was toward 
a delightful revelation as to the identity of the little boy; and still Jimby 
sobbed and sobbed. And at last, mother, driven by that merciless instinct, 
of which all mothers seem to be possessed, shook him ever so very little, and 
demanded, authoritatively: 

“What is it, Jimby? What hurts you?’’ 

And Jimby electrified them by crying wildly, “‘My stomach!’ 

His father gave a great, relieved laugh; but his mother only bent closer. 
“He has fever,’ she said, briefly. And then, ‘‘Where is your stomach, 
Jimby?—answer me.”’ 

“Here,” sobbed Jimby, ‘where I breave!’’ 

It was then that Jimby’s father grew suddenly intent. For Jimby’s hand 
was indeed where he “‘breaved,” and on a side of his anatomy which no little 
boy’s stomach ever inhabited. He was all doctor as he bent over Jimby, tap- 
ping and probing in the quick, expert way that doctors have; and Jimby’s 
mother, watching him, went slowly white as death. For she knew, before he 
looked up and told her, that it was pneumonia, and that was the way the little 
sister had gone. When he rose from the bedside, with a great, tired, uncon- 
scious sigh that seemed to rend his big chest, Jimby’s mother went straight to 
his arms; and the two clung together for a moment, like frightened children 
themselves 


F COURSE they never knew how they lived through the next weeks—the 
white mother-ghost and the gaunt father-ghost to which a few days and 
nights of that incomparable anguish reduced them. ToJimby, there was nothing 
that mother and Pobs could not do; then why, he wailed, through his endless, 
delirious dreams, would they not stop the pain and let him “‘breave’’? But the 
worst came at the times when he seemed to forget the pain altogether, and the 
only thing that mattered was the incomprehensible blight that had come over 
that one great glory of existence, Christmas. Jimby’s little groping, desperate, 
fevered mind seemed to remember that he had been just about to have Christ- 
mas, and that somehow it had been snatched away from him—by Pobs. How 
Pobs, the giver of all good gifts, could have done such a thing—that was the 
black problem with which his poor little mind labored, going round and round 
it like a creature in a treadmill, and never getting anywhere but to a well of 
grief. Hour by hour they tried to stop his wailing, ‘““But—Pobber! Is Christ- 
mas trees foolishness?” They tried not to understand his muttering, “‘It was 
an O. It was awful pretty. It wasaw’eath. I bought it for Pobs—to s’prize 
him. It had berries on it—and a wibbon.’”’ And then the wail began again, 
“Mother! Can’t I have any Christmas tree? Just a little one—with the jani- 
tor’s little boy?” 

It would be hard to tell which suffered most from the particular turn Jimby’s 
delirium had taken. There were times when mother, as she looked at the 
gaunt mask of the father’s face as he stood over the little bed, felt that she would 
have given the world if it had been some impatience or harshness of her own 
that Jimby had taken with him on his little dark journey into the deeps of 
suffering and pain. There were times when she wished that she had obeyed 
her better judgment, and then the stormy conversation Jimby had overheard 
would never have taken place. It seemed to her it would have been easier to 
hear Jimby wailing about the “w’eath” she would not buy, than to watch the 
little voice stabbing the faithful father-heart which, she knew, still felt that its 
only crime had been that of being sensible—of guarding the interests of these 
beloved, irrational dependents of his. If he had not still unshakably believed 
that he was right, he would not have seemed, somehow, so piteous. Like an 
open book she could read his thought; that where women and children were 
concerned a man must not hope always to be sensible, and that it was a very 
cruel accident which had made his rare fit of outspokenness an instrument of 
such exquisite torture. 

Under ordinary circumstances, of course, that burning, low-voiced colloquy 
which had taken place on the night of Jimby’s seizure would have passed quite 
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This Campbell treat 
will just complete 
y joyous preparation. 
It warms my heart before I start 
To make a merry nation.” 


What would happen to Christmas 
if Santa Claus had dyspepsia? 
It would be a dull old time. 


“A good digestion makes a merry heart.” 
Wnite that in your diary on Christmas morn- 
ing. And underneath it write this: 


A good soup eaten every day is the best 
assurance of a good digestion. 


This is a truth on which all authorities agree; a 
truth proven by experience. That is why you get 
more of the real Christmas spirit into your whole 
year’s program every time you eat 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It promotes the good digestion which makes a 
merry heart. It tones and strengthens the natural 
appetite; and it helps to overcome the unnatural 
“enawing” sensation, so common with many 
people; which is no genuine appetite at all, 
but only a symptom of impaired digestion. 


In other words, Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup is real food and 
satisfies real hunger, because it 
furnishes the particular elements 
of nutrition which are so often 
needed to make a proper balance 
in the regulation diet. 


CN 


Make it a practice to eat a 
wholesome soup like this once a 
day at least, and see if you do 
not feel “better-fed,” stronger and 
more cheerful. See if this doesn’t 
seem a merrier world. 
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| Pake pure, rich, 
“Quality Milk” 


will serve one or 
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more purposes in 
your household 
that cannot be 
served so well in 
any other way. 
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is strictly a ‘‘ Quality 
Milk.’’ It is produced 
with extreme care as a 
safe and dependable 
milk for baby when 
mother’s milk fails. 

At the same time, it 
meets the requirements 
of the most exacting 
families for table and 
cooking use. ‘‘ Eagle 
Brand’”’ has enjoyed an 
uninterrupted reputa- 
tion as the leading prod- 
uct of its kind for 60 
years. 

If you will send the 
coupon below, we will 
mail you the booklet 
that will show you just 
how-to use it for your 
own particular needs. 


BORDEN’S 


CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 
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22BOR D EN’S 


out of her consciousness, for the time 
being, during those endless, aching days 
and nights. Such mundane gricfs would 
have receded into infinite distance. But 
Jimby’s obsession necessarily colored all 
her thoughts. Her anguished, over-tired 
brain became almost as distraught as his 
own; and when her nerves gave way in 
rare fits of shuddering tears and desper- 
ately smothered sobs, she hardly knew 
whether she was weeping over the in- 
credible possibility that Jimby might 
die, or over the irrevocable fact that 
Jimby’s father would never care as she 
did for Christmas and white hyacinths. 
The days passed, one after the other; 
they had no form or color except what 
they took from the fact that Jim- 
by seemed better, or no better, or 
worse. 

At last, early one morning, she was 
aroused from some fathomless abyss of 
dreamless sleep into which exhaustion 
had finally plunged her, by the soft open- 
ing of the door and the cautious entrance 
of Jimby’s father. He had got her off to 
sleep at midnight by the assurance that 
the nurse would be in within an hour, 
and that then he would doze on the 
couch in the sickroom. Now her groping 
consciousness coming so far, as out of a 
healing ocean of sleep, took in without 
being able to explain them, the facts 
that he wore his hat and overcoat, and 
that there was snow on his shoulders and 
a tissue-paper parcel in his hand. From 
somewhere over the city roofs early bells 
were ringing, and through the window 
she could see the great flakes—the kind 
Jimby called ‘“‘angel-fevvers’’—noise- 
lessly drifting down. 


wes 


E came toward her on tiptoe, smiling 

the big boy’s smile that seemed some- 
how to belong to some remote antiquity, 
and she could only watch him, without 
being able to focus her mind at all. It 
traveled from wonder to wonder—won- 
dering why he smiled, when Jimby was 
so sick; why he wore his coat and hat; 
and what the sweet scent could be that 
crept into the room as he opened the 
door. Even when he sat down beside 
her, and she put up her hand to his cold, 
smooth-shaven cheek, he could not help 
smiling at the dazed look that told him 
that her mind was still traveling back to 
him from uncharted places. But when 
she ventured, “ Pobber?” he stooped 
over and kissed her on the forehead, and 
asked ina voice that trembled a little, 
“Do you know what day it is?” 

““No—o,”’ she said, blankly, still won- 
dering, since all days were Jimby’s days, 
and Jimby suffered. 

“It’s Christmas morning—and I’ve 
brought you a present!” he said. He 
looked sheepish and teasing and angeli- 
cally happy, as, with his big, deft, doc- 
tor’s fingers he unrolled the tissue-paper 
from a glorious handful of frosty white 
hyacinths. 

It had always been a tenet of his creed 
never to observe special days; and never, 
even in the days of his courtship, had he 


bought her flowers. The sight and smell 
of them effectually waked her mind at 
last. She sprang up in bed, and clutch- 
ing the sleeves of his great coat, she 
heard her voice asking, ‘‘Jimby’s bet- 
ter?” 

Then it was that Jimby’s Pobber al- 
most broke down. He laid his tired fore- 
head against her trembling lips, and 
whispered—for he could not trust his 
voice—“ He’s going to get well, mother!” 

An hour later they sat in Jimby’s 
room, hand in hand, talking sometimes 
in the littlest of whispers. Breakfast 
was over; the nurse, sleepy but beam- 
ing, had departed; the little thin face on 
the pillow looked so peaceful that both 
of them felt the tears smarting under 
their lids as they gazed at it. The bowl 
of hyacinths sat on the table, where 
Jimby would see them when he woke; 
on the wall, directly within his line of 
vision, the fatal ‘“‘weath’’—Jimby’s 
“big O with berries on it’’—had been 
fastened around a small picture-frame, 
out of which looked Jimby’s father’s face. 
The desperate ingenuity of his mother 
had found this place for it, during the 
first days of Jimby’s delirium; but she 
had never been able to get him to see it. 
He would ask for it again and again, 
with his little wild eyes apparently fixed 
upon it. 

Now he suddenly opened them, very 
quietly, and looked at the wreath; and 
his father, watching intently, saw, as it 
were, Jimby’s mind once more engaged 
in its normal gymnastics. 

““When’s Christmas?” the tiny, wasted 
voice suddenly inquired, with surprising 
alertness. 

His father was a doctor, but his mother 
was a mother; and it was her mind that 
took the flying leap and landed, like a 


bareback rider, upon the triumphant 
falsehood that should save Jimby’s 
dreams. 


‘*Next Thursday,”’ she said, her eyes 
at that very moment resting upon the 
big red “25” upon the December 
calendar on the wall. ‘“‘Isn’t it, Pobs?” 

“Sure,” said Pobs, with almost equal 
quickness. ‘‘ You'll be able to sit up, 
maybe, and we’ll have the tree in here. 
You can watch mother decorate it.” 

Jimby smiled a smile of utter bliss. 
After a moment the frail ghost of a little 
blue dancing imp that used, ages ago, to 
make its lair in his eyes, poked up its 
head. Once more they heard the delect- 
able wraith of Jimby’s giggle. “I 
sprized you with the weath, didn’t I, 
Pobs?” 

“You bet!’ said Pobs,. avoiding 
mother’s eyes, though he felt the glow 
and the tears in them. 

“Tt’s an O,” meditated Jimby, hap- 
pily. ‘‘It’s got a wibbon on it.” And 
then, gradually, as he mused, the great 
hollow baby eyes darkened, and he 
turned upon his father’s face with a 
deepening bewilderment. ‘“‘I dweamed 
like > he said, and gulped, “I 
dweamed like—you didn’t like it!” 

“Oh, no!’ said Pobs, quickly, in real 
horror. And then, collecting himself, 
“You've had all sorts of bad dreams, 


Jimby—you’ve been sick. But you're 
getting well, now. And it sure is a 
crackerjack wreath. I never saw such 
a—such a round one!” 

“But what’s in Pobber’s package?” 
Jimby was asking, for the fiftieth time, 
with the little excited break in his voice. 

“You'll see,’’ smiled mother, mysteri- 
ously. ‘‘He’ll be here in a minute, and 
then you'll see.” 

It was the evening of the twenty- 
ninth of December. Jimby’s tree stood 
at the foot of Jimby’s bed, in all its en- 
trancing sparkle and mystery, bedecked 
with popcorn and cranberries Jimby had 
helped to string, and loaded with all 
sorts of tantalizing red and white tissue- 
paper parcels. Jimby sat, propped up 
on his pillows, looking on with dancing 
eyes while mother tied the last orna- 
ment to the trees They were only waiting 
for Pobber to come and light the candles. 
Pobber had thought it wise not to have 
any other company, not even the jani- 
tor’s little boy, just yet. But Jimby was 
so happy that he did not mind. 


RESENTLY there was a great tramp- 

ing on the stairs, and in he stamped, 
as he had done such a short while ago, 
out of the snowy dusk. He was hardly 
allowed to divest himself of his hat and 
coat before the great function must be- 
gin. It was a pathetic little festival—all 
this belated ceremony of candle-lighting 
and gift-distributing, with, for audience 
and beneficiary, only one squealing, 
blissful, bed-ridden little’ boy. But 
father and mother were so happy that 
they were hardly conscious of the tears 
just below their laughter. 

Even the delight of his own presents, 
however, did not serve entirely to de- 
flect Jimby’s curiosity from that fat 
white package mother had put on the 
tree for Pobs. At last it was cut down. 
Jimby laid down a shiny aeroplane to 
look; and, for the first time since mother 
had known him, Pobs, made, as he un- 
wrapped it, an attempt to impersonate 
a polite man receiving a Christmas 
present. Finally the last wrapper came 
off and it stood revealed—a fat, brown, 
comfortable-looking loaf of home-made 
bread. 

Pobs looked at it with dawning com- 
prehension; then he stalked over to 
mother and gave her such a bear-hug that 
she cried out, and Jimby laughed with 
glee. 

“It’s a masterpiece,” said mother, 
talking very fast to cover a confusion 
that even Jimby could see. ‘The 
Prophet himself wouldn’t have scorned 
it. But you needn’t take it for a sword 
of surrender! It’s only a flag of truce. 
T still think 

But Pobs promptly extinguished her 
ratiocinations with another kiss upon 
the mouth. ‘You take the hyacinths,” 
he said magnanimously. “I'll keep the 
bread!’ 

Jimby was an adept when it came to 
taking part in impromptu games. “I'll 
keep Christmas!’ he quavered. 


Che Christnuas He Didwt Want 


Christopher sat down weakly on the 
edge of a chair, staring before him. The 
little girl, a doll in her arms, came close, 
to speak to him, but he did not seem to 
see her, so she kept still. The beautiful 
glittering tree was close too—so close its 
laden branches brushed his shoulders, 
but he did not see that either. He just 
waited—for something he could scarcely 
believe was going to happen—something 
that was too wonderful to happen! 

And then there was the sound of little 
irregularly scampering dog-feet in the 
hall, an impatient scratching at the door, 
and Rags burst into the room—Rags 
with his coat all silken and fluffy, Rags 
with a red ribbon tied to his collar. 

At first he did not see Christopher— 
he ran up to the little girl. Suddenly he 
began to sniff and nose about the floor. 
Then he discovered Christopher and was 
on him—leaping, snuffling, licking the 
old man’s hands, beside himself with 
joy—while Christopher patted him and 
patted him, and smiled tremulously, his 
old face radiating happiness. 

It made the doctor feel queer in his 
throat. He coughed loudly, catching his 
little daughter into the curve of his arm. 


Continued from page 8 
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“By Jove! 
well as he ever did! 
about that!” 

Christopher arose then. 

“Down, Rags!’ he commanded shak- 
ily. He held out his hand to the doctor. 
*“*I—I d—don’t know how to thank you, 
sir!’ he stammered. 

“Oh, that’s all right!’ said the doctor. 
He shook Christopher’s hand hard, and 
his eyes were very gentle as he looked at 
him. ‘Merry Christmas to you, sir!” 

Then he opened the door and Christo- 
pher and Rags went out. 


he cried, “‘knows you as 
What do you know 


I" WAS snowing ae, eee air full of 

the little gray dabs—and the wind had 
risen. But Christopher and Rags didn’t 
mind. Things seemed different to Chris- 
topher now. The houses seemed closer, 
somehow, and friendlier; the fires and 
lights and Christmas trees were beauti- 
ful; the children in the snow smiled at 
him and he smiled back. One of them 
called, ‘‘Hello, Mr. Santa Claus!’ It 
wasn’t a lonely day any more. He had 
not wanted this Christmas Day, but 


now—why, it was the very best Christ- 
mas Day ever! 

And there was little Rags trotting on 
ahead of him in the snow, his red bow 
flopping up and down cheerily. He wasn’t 
so very lame — Christopher couldn’t 
see but that he could go as fast as 
he ever had. And every few moments, 
he would turn back, just as he had used 
to do, and jump up on Christopher’s 
knee. And Christopher would pat the 
dog’s head and say, with a break in his 
voice: 

““Well—well, old boy! Well—well!’”’ 

After a few moments they were in 
Christopher’s own street and Christo- 
pher had stopped at the door of the little 
delicatessen. 

“Five cents’ worth of peanuts and a 
cake of milk chocolate,’ he ordered, go- 
ing up to the counter. 

The proprietor wrapped the things 
and pushed Christopher his change. 

“See your dog’s come back,’ he 
offered. 

Christopher picked up the package 
and started out. 

“Yes, he’s come back,” he quavered, 
“*_he’s come back!” 
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Good Go-Cat Ghrisimas Presents 


by Mary Hamilton Talbott 


clination to fashion Christmas gifts 

with your needle and find those in 
the shops, which appeal to you as suita- 
ble for your various friends, too costly, 
do not despair for there are ever so many 
good-to-eat presents which are not ex- 
pensive and which will be welcomed with 
delight wherever they go. 

Maybe you have a friend who has en- 
joyed your pet. fruit salad with honey 
dressing; send her a basket containing 
the ingredients to make it—six bananas, 
three oranges, one cup of chopped nuts, 
a head of lettuce, and a jar of the dress- 
ing with a recipe for making it. A 
Christmas touch may be added by deco- 
rating the basket with winter ferns, pine 
tips, or holly and a tinsel bow. 

Write the busy relative who is trying 
to be man of the house and housewife 
too—or perhaps the girl who is strug- 


i YOU have neither the time nor in- 


BARTLETT PEARS 
WRAPPED IN FRINGED WAXED PAPER AND 
PACKED IN A BASKET OF CHRISTMAS GREENS 
MAKE AN ACCEPTABLE GIFT 


gling with light housekeeping—that you 
will send the Christmas pudding. It is 
very little trouble to add to your recipe 
when making for your own family, and 
if you wrap the pudding mold for your 
friend in red crepe paper and tie it with 
green raffia or ribbon you have a very 
festive gift at small cost. 


HAVE heard so many housekeepers 

say they would be glad to send a cake 
as a present, but it meant so much baking 
the day before Christmas, in order to 
have it fresh, that it was impossbile to 
getit done. You can make the following 
cakes a week before Christmas and they 


A BASKET OF NUTS AND ROSY APPLES IS 
ALWAYS WELCOME 


will keep perfectly: 
a cup of butter and one and half cups of 
honey and blend with them the unbeaten 
yolks of three eggs. After thoroughly 
beating, add five cups 
of flour sifted with two 
teaspoons of cinnamon, 
one-half a teaspoon of 
salt and one and one- 
half teaspoons of soda 
dissolved in two table- 
spoons of orange-flower 
water or plain water. 
Beat this well and fold 
in last the whites of the 
eggs whipped to a stiff 
froth. Bake in tins and 
ice before sending, with 
a frosting made as fol- 
lows: Mix one egg yolk, 
one teaspoon of lemon 
juiee, the gratcd rind 


Rub together half _ 


of an orange and a_ tablespoon of 
the juice and allow it to stand an 
hour, then strain and add confection- 
er’s sugar until thick enough to spread. 
A cake that will keep a month if 
wrapped in waxed paper is made by 


HOME-MADE CURRANT AND CRAB-APPLE JELLY 
—DOESN’'T IT SOUND GOOD? 


blending well two-thirds of a cup of but- 
ter and two cups of sugar, then adding 
two-thirds of a cup of grated chocolate, 
one cup of warm mashed potatoes, one 
cup each of seeded raisins and chopped 
nuts, half a cup of milk and two and one- 
half cups of flour, in which two and one- 
half teaspoons of baking powder have 
been sifted; four eggs, yolks and whites 
beaten separately, half a teaspoon each 
of ground cloves and nutmeg and a full 
teaspoon of cinnamon. 

““T love to see a neat row of fruits and 
vegetables in glass jars on my preserve 
closet shelves,’’ said an old lady to her 
cousin. This was a suggestion eagerly 
siezed upon, and a jar each of peas, 
small beets and snap beans were given a 


Christmas-y appearance by covering | 


the tops with wax paper, fringed and 


EVEN THE HOMELY VEGETABLE IN A CHRIST- 
MAS BASKET HAS ITS CHARMS 


tied about the necks with red and green 
ribbon and a spray of pine. - Jars of any 


kind of fruit are not to be despised—sun- | 


preserved strawberries, pears, peach 
marmalade or preserves, apple butter, 
spiced currants, grape juice—are all 
gifts that will gladden the appetite. 


F you live on a farm your home-made 
sausage meat or-head-cheese, gaily 
wrapped in Christmas attire, will be 
welcomed by your city friend who must 
often pay thirty-five cents a pound for 
good sausage, and spareribs accom- 


panied by turnips or apples will fit into | 


any larder. If Cousin Mary has a weak- 
ness for squash pie she will be pleased 
with one or two of your Hubbard 
squashes. The humble carrot need not 
be despised, for it will furnish a new and 
delicious candy. Bake several nice yel- 
low carrots until tender and pass them 
through a fine sieve. To one cup of the 
pulp add two (Conlinued on page 21) 


CANNED FRUIT AND VEGETABLES FROM THE FARM WILL 
DELIGHT THE CITY-DWELLER 


It’s all that 


Wrigley quality— 


Now three flavors: 


THE PERFECT GUM 


Let us make you acquainted 
with the new, luscious 
flavor — 
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the name 
suggests! 
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So 


‘‘Have a package of each 
always in reach’’ 


Special to Woman’s World Readers 


_ We have prepared a sample packet of Wrigley’s, contain- 
ing the three brands, which we will mail to those sufficiently 
interested to send us a postal request. 


Would you like to see how good really good chewing gum 
is, especially when you have an assortment of choice flavors to 
select from? . 


You have seen what various authorities say about the 
value of good chewing gum for its benefit to the teeth and its 
aid to appetite and digestion. Send for these Wrigley samples 
and give yourself and the kiddies a beneficial treat! 


Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company, 1309 Kesner Building, Chicago 


Bon’t forget 


WRIGLEYS 


after every meai 
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Real Waffles 


VERYBODY likes waf- 


fles. They may be served 
appropriately for breakfast, 
luncheon or supper. They are 
extraordinarily good when 
Crisco is used in the batter 
and especially crisp as well as 
unusually dainty when cooked 
in Criscoed irons. 


RISCO 


eee 
Be Fin Core teaiag, 
Crisco is the solid cream of veg- 
etable oil. It is delicate and rich 
and has neither taste nor odor. 


Over a million American 
housewives are consistent users 
of Crisco. They like it be- 
cause it helps them to serve 
foods that are appetizing and 
wholesome. 


Delicious Waffles 


They are Particularly Fine When Served 
With Maple Syrup or Honey 


cupfuls flour 

teaspoonful baking 
soda 

1 teaspoonful salt 

1 tablespoonful sugar 


2 egg yolks 
2 cupfuls sour milk 
2 tablespoonfuls 
melted Crisco 
2 stiffy beaten egg 
whites 
(Use accurate level measurements) 


3 
4 
% 


Sift, then measure the flour. Add to it the soda, 
salt and sugar, and sift into bowl. Add well 
beaten egg yolks, then the milk, then the melted 
Crisco. Beat thoroughly and fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Cook on well Criscoed waffle irons 
until brown and crisp. 


The Crisco Library 


You should secure the latest books of the Crisco 
Library. Handsomely bound and illustrated in 
colors and both written by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
of the Boston Cooking School and editor of 
American Cookery. Send for ‘““The Whys of 
Cooking’’, You may find some of your own 
household problems among the many questions 
asked and answered. ‘“‘Balanced Daily Diet” 
describes a simple system of meal planning with 
choice of foods best adapted to the proper build- 
ing of mental and physical strength. Either book 
will make a valuable gift and each contains many 
hew recipes and the interesting Story of Crisco. 
Sent for five 2-cent stamps or enclose twenty 
cents for both. Address Department O-12, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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for December? 
by ye eoecem gts 


HIS is the time of year when the 

J System craves hearty, warmth- 
producing food, but green vege- 
tables and raw or cooked fruit must still 
form a large part of the diet; otherwise 
our human furnace clogs, and we become 
as sluggish and stupid as a fire which 
sulks instead of burning brightly and 
giving out comforting heat. The great- 
est feast of the year comes in this month 


L 


With edibles such as these, not count!ng 
nuts, one could defy butchers were it not 
that cold weather rouses an appetite for 
meat that nothing else quite satisfies. 
Fortunately there are many ways of 
deliciously utilizing the cheaper cuts as 
well as the more expensive ones, and if 
the home cook economizes throughout 
the month she can afford to be a bit lav- 
ish with her menus on Christmas Day. 


Monday (Christmas Day) 


juice. Everything should be icy cold. 
This extra special fruit course for Christ- 
mas is not much trouble to prepare and 
looks very pretty, especially if a sprig of 
holly be laid at one side of the plate on 
which the grapefruit is served. 

CLiamM FritreErs—Fresh or canned 
clams may be used for these. Pick either 
over carefully for bits of shell, rinse, then 
chop fine with the hand chopper. Make 


BrEAKFAST—Fruit cup, clam fritters, buttered toast. 


DINNER—Tomato bouillon, roast goose or roast fresh ham with apples, spiced red cabbage, 
mashed potatoes, boiled onions, Waldorf salad, plum pudding or mince pie, 
nuts, stuffed figs and prunes, home-made candy, grape juice or cider. 


Suprper—Deviled sardines, orange salad, bread-and-butter sandwiches, cardinal jelly, 


Tuesday 


white nut cake, cocoa. 


Friday 


BREAKFAST—Steamed prunes, scrapple, eggless muffins. 
LUNCH OR SUPPER—Fish balls, fried cabbage and potato, 
toasted muffins, quince marmalade, graham cookies. 
CARRIED LUNCH—Sardine and egg sandwiches, graham 
cookies, mince pie and cream cheese. 
DINNER—Goose pie, sweet potato fluff, boiled rice, 


BrREAKFAST—Steamed peaches, creamed salmon on 
toast, fried mush, whole wheat bread. 


LuNcH OR SUPPER—Rissoto, string bean salad, muflins, 
lemon layer cake. 


CARRIED LUNcCH—Salmon sandwiches of whole wheat 


pickled beet salad, ambrosia, nut cake. 


Wednesday 


BrEAKFAST—Baked apples, salt pork with milk gravy, 


bread, hard boiled egg, celery sticks, apple, 
lemon 


layer cake. 


DINNER—Cream of corn soup, fish scallops, celery 


fine hominy, baking powder biscuit. 


LUNCH OR SUPPER 


Biscuit pudding, potato salad, 


graham bread and butter, hot raisin 


gingerbread, apple sauce. 
CarrRIiED LuNcH—Potted beef in baking powder bis- 


cuit, cucumber pickles, raisin gingerbread, bananas. 


DiINNER—Onion soup, baked chops and potatoes, chili 
tomato jelly 


sauce, canned peas, 


salad, prune pudding. 


Thursday 


salad, stuffed potato, spinach, 
chocolate pie. 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST—Grapefruit, tripe in batter, corn- 


bread. 


Luncu or SupPpER—Liver and bacon, baked potatoes, 
egg salad, brown bread and butter, 
cream cake. 


DINNER—Breaded chicken, creamed parsnips, squash, 


baked macaroni, 


BREAKFAST—Bananas, frizzled beef, cornmeal mush, 


graham gems. 


LuNncuH or SupPpER—Frankfurters, hot slaw, Lyonnaise 


potatoes, evaporated apricot preserves, crullers. 
Carriep LuNcu—Frankfurter sandwiches, 
glass jar, orange, crullers. 
DINNER—Pepperpot, carrots, baked sweet potatoes, 
canned asparagus salad, rice fritters 
and currant jelly. 


too, and the menu for that must be care- 
fully planned so that there will be no 
after regrets. 

In almost all localities the house- 
keeper can obtain beets, celery, onions, 
winter squash, pumpkin, cabbage, car- 
rots, turnips and parsnips, and possibly 
cauliflower, oyster-plant, spinach and 
eggplant, and from her canned stores can 
get corn, tomatoes, asparagus, peas and 
string beans, which if well put up, and 
properly rinsed and cooked after opening, 
are almost equal to fresh garden prod- 
ucts. In fruit, grapefruit, oranges, 
apples and bananas are now in prime 
condition, and to.them may be added 
steamed prunes, peaches, apricots, pears 
and cherries, dped figs, raisins and dates. 


slaw in 


apple salad, 


bread pudding. 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST—Oranges, chicken on toast, raised rolls. 


DINNER—Julienne soup, deviled crabs, celery and nut 
salad, savory potatoes, scalloped toma- 
toes, banana tapioca. 


SuprpER—Frizzled beef, potato salad, apple pudding. 


aN 
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As Christmas this year falls on Mon- 
day we will make that the opening of 
our week’s menus. 

Fruir Cup—Cut chilled grapefruit in 
half and remove the pulp in neat pieces, 
pulling off as much of the pith as possible 
and removing the seeds. To three grape- 
fruit, which will make portions for six 
people, allow half a coffee cup of skinned, 
halved and seeded white grapes, two 
mandarin oranges skinned, seeded and 
cut in small pieces, one banana cut up 
and rolled in powdered sugar, the juice 
of half a lemon and half a cup of grape 
juice. Mix the fruit gently with a silver 
spoon and fill the grapefruit shells. 
Sprinkle with the lemon juice and pow- 
dered sugar, then pour over the grape 


a batter of two eggs, a cup of milk, a 
pinch of salt, and a teaspoon of baking 
powder mixed with a cup of flour. If the 
batter seems too thin add a little more 
flour. Mix the chopped clams with the 
batter and fry by spoonfuls in deep boil- 
ing hot shortening. Have a sieve turned 
upsidedown in a pan in the oven and put 
the fritters on this to drain off the grease. 
Serve as soon as possible on a hot serving 
dish. Oysters may be prepared in simi- 
lar fashion as a breakfast, lunch or sup- 
per dish. 

Tomato BoutLton—Heat a pint can 
of tomatoes, pass through a sieve and 
mix the liquid with a pint can of bouillon. 
Season to taste with a teaspoon of sugar, 
salt and pepper, also a little onion if the 


The Busy Gleaner 


Millions of housewives 
choose Gold Dust to clean 
and brighten everything. 
They know it does its work 
busily and thoroughly. It 


will do the same for you in 
your home. 

For sale everywhere in five- 
cent and larger packages. Fol- 
low the simple directions. 


(HECK FAIR BANK SoaFany) 


“Letthe GOLD DUST TWINS do your work" 
een 


The range of advertising in this 
issue is very wide, and every woman 
may have her wants satisfied. Write 
for what attracts you. Say you saw 


advertisement in Woman’s World. 


“GOLDEN” 


MAPLEINE 


It is golden in its sparkle, 
it is golden in its flavor, 
it is golden in its worth. 


No flavoring has more 
uses than MApPLEINE. 
None has more wonderful 


quality of changing the 
tasteless to the tasty. 


MapLleINE makes most 
delicious sauces for pud- 
dings; delicious in soups; 
it is the golden touch. 


Ask your grocer for l-oz. bottle 20c, 2-oz. 
bottle 35c, and if he cannot supply you, write 


Dept. W. 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 


4c in stamps will bring you our Mapleine 
Cook Book. 


HOOSIER rawces FREE 


To try in your own home 30 days free, no matter where 
you live. Show your friends. Send it back at our ex- 
pense if you do not want to keepit. Hundreds of thou- 
sands in daily use. Perfect bakers, efficient heaters, made 
of high g material, beautifully finished, smooth de- 
er. ee m™ sign guaranteed for years b 
our Two Million Dollar Bond. 


Ask your dealers to show 
you Hoosier Stoves. Write 
\ for our big free show- 
ing photographs, describing 
large assortment of sizes 
and designs to select from, 
explaining our free trial. 
Send postal . Write 
our mame and_ address 
lainly. No obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE Co, 
332 State St., Marion, ind. 


flavor is liked by everybody. Serve in 
cups and sprinkle the top of each with 
minced parsley, thus you have the 
Christmas colors in your first course. 
Toasted saltines may be served with the 
bouillon. 

Roast Goose—If the bird is very fat 
it is well to parboil it in salted water for 
twenty minutes, counting from the time 
the water begins to bubble, before roast- 
ing it. It can be stuffed with bread 
crumbs seasoned ‘with onion, salt, pepper 
and sage, and slightly moistened with 
melted butter, or raw apples, pared, 
cored and cut in quarters may be used. 
For a bird of medium size a quart of 
either kind of stuffing will be needed. 
Singe, wash and dry as for chicken, and 
after washing well put the liver, heart 
and neck to simmer in.a pint of water. 
Put the goose in the baking pan, which I 
trust has a closely fitting cover that can 
be used for the first hour of the roasting. 
Put a cup of boiling water in the pan, 
pouring it over the bird, then dredge it 
with flour, cover and roast for an hour. 
Remove cover, baste with boiling salted 
water to which a teaspoon of vinegar has 
been added, and continue roasting until 
done, basting twice more. The bird 
should roast twenty minutes for every 
pound, and should not be over six 
months old or it will be tough. If you 
have not used apples for stuffing put into 
the oven to bake, about half an hour be- 
fore the goose is done, a dozen little cored 
apples and bake without sweetening. 
When the goose is ready to serve garnish 
the dish with these apples, and put a 
spoonful of currant jelly on each. It will 
melt and color the apples. After remov- 
ing the goose to a hot platter pour off and 
save the greater part of the fat from the 
baking pan. It is excellent to use as a 
frying medium. In the liquor left in the 
pan stir two tablespoons of flour until 
perfectly smooth, then add slowly the 
water in which the giblets were cooked, 
and the finely chopped giblets them- 
selves, and serve in-the gravy boat. 

FreEsH Ham—lIf you want an economi- 
cal substitute for goose or turkey here is 
one that is so closely similar in flavor that 
no one willcomplain. A fresh ham has to 
be ordered usually a few days in advance 
as butchers do not always carry it. It 
will weight about seven or eight pounds, 
but do not let this worry you for there 
are many ways it can be served a second, 
third or even fourth time. Have the 
butcher remove the bone, and stuff this 
cavity with bread crumbs and butter, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, onion and a 
little sage. Bake with frequent basting, 
scoring the 
skin several 
times so that 
it canbe 
carved easily. 


-Mix and fill the apple cups. 


thirty minutes in water to cover, to which 
has been added three tablespoons of 
drippings. Chop three tart apples and 
add to the cabbage a tablespoon of vin- 
egar, a teaspoon of sugar and a quar- 
ter teaspoon each of powdered cloves, all- 
spice and whole peppercorns. Cook 
until the apples cook up. If chopped 
fine enough this will be in about fifteen 
minutes. This is a good accompaniment 
for any kind of rich meat or fish dish. 

Wacporr SALAD—Select apples of a 
real Christmas red and hollow them out 
as for Apple-Celery Salad described in 
November. To a cup of chopped apple 
pulp allow an equal amount of chopped 
celery and English walnuts or pecans. 
In the 
double boiler cook together a cup of 
cream, a tablespoon of sugar, half a cup 
of vinegar and a heaping teaspoon of 
flour. The vinegar, sugar and flour 
should be cooked together first, then the 
cream stirred in. If too thick a little 
whipped cream may be added after the 
dressing is cold. It should be about like 
soft butter. Put a spoon of this on each 
apple and decorate each with a walnut 
meat. 

PLum Puppinc—Made by this recipe 
plum pudding has all the flavor of wed- 
ding cake and is as digestible as ginger- 
bread. Lacking a pudding mold with a 
tight-fitting cover use a large baking 
powder can or five-pound lard bucket, 
but fasten a strip of floured muslin 
around where the cover and bucket join 
so no water can get in. Grease the mold 
well, and leave at least two inches depth 
for the pudding to swell, also keep a 
kettle of boiling water on the stove to 
replenish the pot as the water cooks 
away. It should always cover the can, and 
should boil throughout the time required 
for cooking, which in this case is five 
hours. Don’t be afraid of making too 
much. It can be heartily relished at a 
second serving, or can be sliced and 
eaten like cake. Chop suet, sufficient to 
fill a coffee cup, as fine as possible and 
mix it with three and one-fourth cups of 
sifted flour, reserving about half a cup of 
the flour to mix with the fruit. Mix with 
the suet and flour a teaspoon each of 
powdered ginger, cinnamon and allspice. 
Mix together half a pound each of seeded 
and chopped raisins, citron and currants, 
and rub through the fruit the half cup of 
flour held in reserve. Mix with the suet, 


etc., a cup of molasses, a cup of fresh 
milk and the juice and grated rind of a 
lemon, then stir in the floured fruit, and 
last of all a teaspoon of soda dissolved in 
alittle hot water. 


Stir well and turn into 
the greased 
mold, cover 
closely and 
boil for five 
hours. When 


Use salted 
water and 
vinegar as 
for the goose for basting, 
and bake twenty min- 
utes to the pound or until 
very tender. Serve like 


the goose, with roast 
apples or with apple 
sauce or apple jelly. 


The second day it is de- 
licious cold, later it may 
appear ina pie, and later 
still as sausage. Before 
it is baked sufficient may 
be trimmed from it to 
make the scrapple for © 
Tuesday’s breakfast. 
Fresh ham is less in price 
than beef, lamb, mutton 
or fowl, and as good 
or better, perhaps, than any of them. 
Spicep Rep CaspBAGE—Cut in shreds 


as for slaw a red cabbage, and cook for 


HERE {S A PLUM PUDDING 
WHICH IS AS DIGESTIBLE 
AS GINGERBREAD 


done take off 
lid and let 
stand in the 
oven to dry off for a few 
minutes. With the pud- 
ding can be used an 
ordinary hard sauce flay- 
ored with nutmeg, or a 
liquid sauce made as 
follows: 

LiquIp PUDDING 
SaucE—Beat together 
acup of granulated sugar 
and an egg, and turn 
over this slowly a cup of 
boiling water in which a 
quarter of acup of but- 
ter has been dissolved, 
add a teaspoon of flour 
wet toa thin paste witha 
little cold water, and 
cook in the double boiler until creamy 
or for ten minutes. Flavor with lemon 
and nutmeg or, if you prefer the flavor, 


es 


SELECT APPLES OF A REAL CHRISTMAS RED FOR WALDORF SALAD 


In After 
Years— 


One can be mighty 
glad if, in the spring- 
and summer-time of life, 
some care was given to 
Nature's laws of health. 


To a great degree 
continued elasticity, 
vigor and happiness lie 
in the rational use of 
good food and drink, 
and in the avoidance of 
those things that usually 
hasten a condition of 
old age. 


For 


great many thoughtful 
people have adopted 


OSTUM 


table 


this reason a 


as their usual 


beverage. 


It is a pure, cereal 
food-drink, free from any 
harmful substance, but 
nourishing,. and espe- 
cially delicious in flavor. 


When tea or coflee 
interferes with personal 
comfort, a change to 
Postum brings happy 
results. 


:There’s a Reason 


at. Grocers. 
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Steero Cubes Prove 
the Importance 
of Flavor 


They say that a man can’t 
cook for himself long without 
becoming either an expert or a 
dyspeptic. 

The reason is, if your food 
lacks an appetizing flavor, the ap- 
petite ceases to be normal and 
digestion sags. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Steero Cubes are flavor in con- } 
centrated form. They infuse into \ 
your cooking a palatable essence of | 
beef, vegetables and spices. They 
spread a fragrance anda beefy taste 
through sauces and gravies, roasts, 
stews and almost any dish. 

Then, of course, there is Steero the bever- 
age—a hot appetizer, a hunger-creating drink : 


made by dropping a Steero Cube into a cup 
and pouring on boiling water. 

The cube dissolves instantly. 

In a few seconds you have a bouillon en \ 
tasse as tasty as if you had spent hours in } 
preparing it. | 

Did you ever try it? 

Doso and you will know why Steero Cubes 
are sold not only in boxes of 12 cubes, but also 
in boxes containing 50 and 100 cubes, by 
druggists, grocers and delicatessen dealers. 

When a woman buys 100 Steero Cubes at 
a time, she gives them a recommenda- 
tion stronger than anything she or 
we could say. 


Sample Cubes Sent Free 


Merely send your name and 
address and we will send you, 
free, enough Steero Cubes to 
give them a test in your home. 

Write today. 
Schieffelin & Co. 
231 William Street, New York 

Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Company 


with vanilla, and use hot with the pudding. 


Mince Pie—This is an exceedingly 
good recipe for mince meat, and makes 
sufficient for two large pies, or three small 
ones. Chop sufficient pared and cored 
tart apple to make two cups, and for this 
amount allow one cup of chopped boiled 
meat and half a cup of suet, a pound of 
seeded raisins and a pound of seedless 
raisins, the latter to be soaked for two 
hours in sweet cider to cover, one-fourth 
pound of chopped citron, the chopped 
rind of two oranges, one nutmeg grated, a 
tablespoon of powdered cinnamon, a half 
teaspoon of cloves, a pound of brown 
sugar and the juice and rind of a lemon. 
If too stiff add a little more cider. It 
should be just soft enough to stir. 


DEvILED SARDINES—To a large box 
of sardines allow the yolks of six hard- 
boiled eggs, keeping the whites in ice 
water until wanted. Remove the skin 
and bone from the fish and rub them to a 
smooth paste with the egg yolks, adding 
the juice of a lemon, a little salt, a little 
mustard and cayenne pepper to suit the 
taste. The paste should be a little hot. 
Have ready thin slices of lightly buttered 
tcast and on each put a layer. of the 
sardine paste, bordering it with the egg 
whites finely chopped or forced through 
a sieve. Garnish with thin slices of 
lemon, one to each slice of toast. 


CARDINAL JELLY—Use a ring mold for 
this. A Turk’s head cake pan is all right 
if sufficiently well chilled. As you want 
this jelly to be extra stiff use for a quart 
a full package of gelatine, which soften 
in cold water sufficient to cover, then 
dissolve in a pint of boiling water. Add 
a cup of granulated sugar and stir until 
it dissolves, then add the juice of a lemon 
and a cup of strained orange juice, using 
if possible blood oranges. Color a deep 
red with harmless vegetable coloring or 
melted currant jelly and turn a little into 
the chilled mold. Let this harden and 
arrange on it wreath fashion blanched 
and split almonds and maraschino cher- 
ries, the almonds making leaves and the 
cherries berries. When firm turn in very 
carefully sufficient of the jelly mixture to 
fill the mold nearly to the top, let harden, 
then put in another wreath to decorate 
the base and fill up with the jelly. This 
should be made the day before so that it 
will be firm. When ready to serve dip 
the mold for a second in boiling water, 
lay the serving dish flat on top of it and 
quickly reverse, when the jelly will come 
out in one solid mass. When ready to 
put on the table set a short lighted can- 
dle inside the hollow in the center, but 
blow the flame out as soon as possible or 
the heat will melt the jelly. Serve 
whipped or plain cream with this. 

WuitEeE Nut CAkeE—Cream together a 
cup of granulated sugar and half a cup of 
butter, add a teaspoon of almond ex- 
tract and half a cup of milk. Beat until 
stiff the whites of four eggs and sift to- 
gether two cups of flour and two tea- 
spoons of baking powder, then add to the 
liquid ingredients alternately. Blanch a 
cup of almonds and English walnuts 
mixed, and chop fine, then mix with the 
cake batter and bake in a moderate oven 
in loaf form. Ice thinly, flavoring the 
icing with vanilla. 

ScraPPpLE—Any bits of good sweet, 
fresh pork, fat or lean, can be used for 
scrapple. To two pounds of such pieces 
allow four quarts of water and cook until 
very tender, take out, chop fine, strain 
the liquor and return the meat to it. 
Season with salt, pepper and sage or 
summer savory, bring to the boil and 
stir in a heaping cupful of cornmeal 
which has been wet with cold water to 
prevent its lumping. Stir well, cook for 
twenty minutes being careful it does not 
burn, then thicken until hardly stirable 
with flour. Turn into a well greased 
square pan and let stand until very 
firm. When wanted for use slice about 
half an inch thick, dip in cornmeal and 
fry brown. Scrapple will keep a week in 
cold weather. 

Goose Pie—Trim off all the meat 
from the cold goose and boil the bones in 
water sufficient to cover. Line a deep 
baking dish with pastry, pare and slice 
four medium-sized potatoes and two 
apples. In the baking dish put first a 
layer of potatoes, then one of goose, then 
one of apples, and repeat until dish is 
filled. Turn the water from the bones 
and add to it the left-over gravy. Thick- 
en with flour if necessary, and turn into 


J 


/ 


the dish. Cover with pastry in which 
cut slits and bake brown. If the gravy 
cooks away add a little boiling water 
through the slits. 


Sweet Porato FLurr—Boil sweet 
potatoes until soft, then beat until very 
light with butter, milk or cream, a tea- 
spoon of sugar and a shake of nutmeg. 
Pile lightly in the serving dish. 


AmBrosiAa—This old-fashioned dainty 
is merely sliced oranges and bananas 
with cocoanut and powdered sugar 
sprinkled over them. Serve very cold. 


Satt Pork AND MiILtk Gravy—Get 
the fat pork sometimes called leaf lard. 
Slice thin, fry crisp and brown, turning 
off the fat from time to time and keeping 
it for future use. When all the pork is 
browned turn a cup of rich milk into the 
frying pan and cook for a few minutes. 
Serve in a gravy boat, keeping the pork 
crisp. Fine with baked potatoes or small 
hominy. 

Biscuir PuppING—Split the baking 
powder biscuit, toast lightly and butter. 
Put them in a buttered pudding dish, 
sprinkle with grated cheese, a little salt 
and pepper. Repeat until dish is full, 
finishing with a layer of cheese. Beat up 
an egg with a cup of milk and turn in, 
then bake brown and serve as soon as pos- 
sible. The dish may be prepared, put in 
a cold place and baked half an hour be- 
fore supper. 

Potrrep BEErF—Put the remains of any 
kind of cold meat, rejecting skin, bone 
and sinews, in a saucepan with two or 
three thin slices of bacon, add a little 
water and cook slowly until very tender, 
season with salt and pepper, a little sum- 
mer savory and horseradish or Wor- 
cestershire sauce. The water should 
cook away leaving the meat a tender 
mass which cut and shred fine, adding 
the juice and rind of a lemon. Pack in 
custard cups, turning melted butter over 
the top when cold. This will keep a week 
or ten days in a cold place and makes a 
savory sandwich spread. 


ONION Soup—Chop fine half a dozen 
medium-sized onions and saute until 
slightly colored in two tablespoons of 
drippings, add three cups of water, cover 
skillet and cook for half an hour, keeping 
it at asimmer. Strain, pressing through 
as much of the onion as possible. Rub 
two tablespoons of butter with half a 
cup of flour and stir into the onion water, 
stir until smooth, then add two cups of 
scalding hot milk, stir and season with 
salt and pepper. When ready to turn 
into the tureen add a beaten egg yolk, 
and if liked, two tablespoons of grated 
cheese. Crisped bread squares should 
be passed with this nourishing soup. 


BAKED CHops AND PoTaToES—Get 
shoulder chops for this if they are cheap- 
er, but loin chops are better. Mutton, 
veal, lamb or pork may be used. Butter 
the baking pan, and in it arrange in 
layers potatoes sufficient for the family, 
allowing two medium-sized ones to a 
person. Peel and slice thin, and sprinkle 
between each layer salt ‘and pepper. 
Turn in enough cold water to prevent 
burning and put in a hot oven until the 
top layer is browned, then place on top 
of the potatoes the chops, salting and 
peppering them, and if the potatoes seem 
dry add a little more boiling water. Bake 


_ until the chops are brown on one side, 


then turn them and brown the other. 
The chop must be served in the dish in 
which they are baked. 


PRUNE Pupptna—Soak the prunes 
over night, simmer until well swelled the 
next day, but do not sweeten. Trim the 
crusts from stale bread, reserving them 
to be pulverized after drying for bread 
crumbing, cut in slices, butter. Put in 
buttered pudding dish a layer of the 
bread, then a layer of the seeded prunes 
and sprinkle with sugar, and a little 
grated lemon peel. Repeat until dish is 
filled, finishing with the buttered bread. 
Turn in a little of the prune juice, cover 
and bake for an hour, then remove cover 
and bake until bread is brown. Serve 
with hard sauce or with cream and sugar. 


EvaporATED AprICcOT PRESERVES— 
Either peaches or apricots can be cooked 
to a delicious preserve after soaking over 
night, then adding an equal amount of 
sugar and cooking until thick. Serve 
with cream. 

CELERY AND Nut SALap—To a cup of 
celery, cut in half-inch pieces, add a cup 
of English walnut meats blanched. Put 


on lettuce leaves or shredded cabbage and 
turn over a dressing as for Waldorf Salad. 


BREADED CHICKEN—Get a_ tender 
chicken and have it cut up as for fricas- 
see. Wash and wipe dry, sprinkle with 
pepper and salt, dip each piece first in 
beaten egg, then in bread crumbs, and 
repeat until each piece is well covered. 
Arrange them.in a buttered pan, turn ina 
half cup of boiling water, put a piece of 
butter on top of each piece of chicken, 
put a cover over the pan and bake for 
twenty minutes covered, then for twenty 
minutes uncovered, or until nicely 
browned. Put in hot dish, and turn 
into the pan gravy a cup of rich milk 
and half a cup of bread crumbs. Stir 
until smooth, then turn over the chicken. 

PEpPpERPOT—Cut up a pound and a 
half of lean mutton in inch pieces. Fry 
a chopped onion in a tablespoon of drip- 
pings untilit begins to color, then put in 
the mutton, season rather hot with 
pepper, add salt and sprinkle with flour. 
Stir until browned a little on both sides, 
then turn in a cup of water and simmer 
for an hour from the time it comes to a 
boil. Adda cup of peeled white potatoes 
sliced and cooked until these begin to 
soften, then add either a tablespoon of 
minced parlsey or green peppers and 
cook five minutes longer. 

Rissoro—Boil rice’ sufficient to make 
two cups. Puta layer of it in a buttered 
pudding dish, sprinkle with grated 
cheese and season with pepper and salt. 
Repeat until dish is full, turn in enough 
juice from canned tomatoes to moisten. 
The juice should be heated. Cover top 
with bread or cracker crumbs moistened 
with two tablespoons of butter and bake 
until brown. 


CuocoLaTeE Pre—Have the pie crust 
ready baked. For the filling mix half a 
cup of cocoa, half a cup of sugar, a pinch 
of salt and a pint of milk in the double 
boiler and bring to the scald, when stir 
in two tablespoons of cornstarch wet 
with a little cold milk and cook until it 
begins to thicken. Have three egg yolks 
beaten smooth, remove the chocolate 
mixture from the fire and stir in the 
yolks, returh to fire for a minute to cook 
egg, then turn into the prepared crust. 
Make a meringue with the egg whites, 
beating them stiff, then adding two 
tablespoons of sugar, pile on the pie and 
put in a quick oven for a minute or two 
to slightly brown the meringue. 

TRIPE IN BATTER—Make a batter as 
for the clam fritters, have the tripe 
washed, boiled and drained, cut in two- 
inch squares, dip each in the batter and 
fry brown. Serve with it hot vinegar 
which has had cloves, peppercorns and 
a bit of mace boiled in it to flavor, then 
strained out. 

DeEviILED Crass—Canned crab meat 
of a reliable brand should be used for 
these. Sometimes the shells can be ob- 
tained with the meat, or ramekins or 
scallop shells can be used. Melt a quar- 
ter of a cup of butter and stir into it an 
equal amount of flour, a teaspoon of dry 
mustard and salt and pepper to taste, 
stir until well blended, then add three- 
fourths of a cup of rich milk and cook for 
five minutes. Pick over a cup of crab 
meat to remove any bits of shell, mix 
with it two beaten egg yolks and add to 
the sauce, stirring well. If liked add a 
teaspoon of chopped onion. Put in 
shells, sprinkle with buttered cracker 
crumbs and bake brown. 

BANANA Tapioca—Slice the bananas 
and sprinkle with the juice of a lemon. 
Cook tapioca in a double boiler, allowing 
a cup to three of water until it looks 
transparent. The quick cooking kind 
needs no overnight soaking. Add to ita 
pinch of salt, the grated rind of the 
lemon and half a cup of sugar. Stir the 
bananas into the tapioca, about three 
will be the right amount, turn into a 
buttered pudding dish, put bits of butter 
on top and bake in a hot oven until the 
top is browned. Serve cold or hot with 
sugar and cream. 

ScALLOPED PoraTroEs—Boil potatoes 
with their jackets on for ten minutes, 
then peel and slice. Put these in a but- 
tered baking dish in which they can be 
served, dotting each layer with butter, 
pepper and salt. When the dish is al- 
most full turn in a cup of milk which has 
been slightly thickened with flour, and 
bake until the top is brown in a moderate 
oven. Minced onion or cheese may be 
added by sprinkling between the layers. 
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Aunt Jemimas Rag Doll Familiy 


Find out how to secure this set of fascinating 
rag dolls by going to your grocer and buy- 
ing a package of 


AUNT JEMIMA: 
PANCAKE FLOU 


sees 
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ted darks 


This comical Rag Doll family You can make it in a minute—these golden 


consists of Aunt Jemima (the 
Pancake Queen)—Uncle Mose— 
(each 15 inches tall) and Diana 
and Wade Davis—the cute little 
boy and girl pickaninnies (each 


brown pancakes, just as good, just as light, 
just as tender, just as fluffy as did Aunt 
Jemima’s in days of old. 

Sweet milk—not sour milk or buttermilk— 
is a part of this famous recipe. 


12 inches tall). 

While Aunt Jemima’s Rag Dolls 
will please the little ones—Aunt 
Jemima’s Pancakes will delight the 
whole family. 


The milk, too, is ready mixed in the flour— 


in powdered form.» You save the cost of a 


bottle of milk with every package. 


With Aunt Jemima’s you don’t have to 
depend upon luck. You don’t have to set 
them to rise. No fuss — no bother — no 
work at all. 


You, madam, will find particular 
delight in serving these famous 
pancakes because of their wonder- 
ful convenience. 


Just a cupful—then add cold water—nothing 
else. Then mix for a minute—drop a spoon- 
ful of the batter at a time on the hot griddle, 
and your delicious pancakes are ready 
for the table. 


They put an end to all the hard 
work and trouble that you usually 
experience in pancake making. 


Aunt Jemima’s is a complete flour 
—already mixed with everything 
that’s needed. It is made from a 55- 
year old secret recipe that brought 
fame to a Southern negro cook over 
a half century ago. ° 


Nothing to add but water—nothing to do 
but bake. 


Get a red package of Aunt Jemima’s Pan- 
cake Flour from your grocer. 


Special Offer 


Send us this coupon, 3 tops of packages of either Aunt 
Jemima’s Pancake Flour or Buckwheat Flour, and 10c 
in stamps or coin, and we will send you, anywhere in the 
United States, the Aunt Jemima’s Rag Doll Family (4 dolls). 


Aunt Jemima’s Buckwheat 
Flour in the white package 
is also ready mixed with milk 
in it. This package also has the 
Rag Doll Coupon. 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Millers of Red Top and { AUNT JEMIMA MILLS CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 
J 
1 


Please send Rag Doll Family. 10c and 3 tops enclosed. 


Royal No. 10 Flours 


Mirror Magic 


SN’T IT FUN to take 
a mirror that has got- 
ten dusty and specked, 
spread a thin lather of 


Bon 
Ami 


over it, let it dry—and 
then, with one sweep of 
a soft cloth, clear away 
the dry soap 
and the dirt 
Gow eth en 
and see your 
mirror come 
up laughing out of the 
fog in radiant perfection! 
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Do you know why 
BonAmiis the great 
mirror. cleaner? 
Because a mirror is 
such a tell-tale! It 
shows every smear 
and = cloud and 
speck,and Bon Ami, 
with its wet-and- 
dry method, is the 
only thing that 
cleans perfectly 
enough. 
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Deghuee, the scientist, once 


fectly clean. He tried acids and 
all sorts of scientific stunts, in 
vain. Then he tried Bon Ami 
and succeeded easily. 
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Karty Aid's Christmas arth 


By Samuel Ellsworth Kiser—Picture by Harrison Cady 


The frogs and the beetles, the bugs and the bees 
Had a grand Christmas party at Katy Did’s house; 
The Turtles were present, as gay as you please, 


And you should have seen Myrtle’s green spotted blouse. 


Johnny Rabbit attended and Lady Bug, too; 
Judge Squash and Doc Tato, of course, Were on hand; 
Charley Chipmunk, attired in furs that were new, 
Recited things no one could quite understand. 


The Mole caused amusement by saying that he 
ad come to “look on” if the rest didn’t mind. 

“How can you,” the Cricket replied, “for You see 
ou can’t see at all if you really are blind?” 


The Dragonfly offered to match his bright wings 
gainst the most beautiful colors displayed; 
‘The small bugs were happy while swaying on swings 


That the Beetle informed them some spider had made. 


Mr, Glug, the green froggie, as Santa Claus, wore 
coat decorated ‘wi r that was white; 
He had kept it a secret, and, oh, what a roa 
Was heard in the clones as Glug heroea in sight. 


The Flea was so frightened that after one look 
He hid himself under Potato Bug’s chair, 

While Lady Bug hastened to search for a nook 
Because she thought Santa to be a white bear. 


(The Christmas tree glistened with many gay lights 
And presents were dangling in clusters about. 
For Katy Did there was a pair of green tights; 
She accepted them, though, with a good deal of doubt. 


For old Mrs. Turtle there was a rag doll 
nd when she received it the laughter was loud; 
“Well, well,” said her husband, “it seems, after all, 
hat ma is the luckiest girl in the crowd.” 


Johnny Rabbit was given—wWhat do you suppose? 
cute curling-poker to curl his mustache; 

He took one look at it, then wiggled his nose 
nd said: “Now I’m ready to cut quite a dash.” 


Then he sat in a corner, pretending to try 
To crinkle his hikers: with Lady Bug’s aid; 

Judge Squash laughed so hard it was feared he wale die, 
Because of the funny remarks that were made. 


Continued on page 25 
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Anise CAkES—Rub together four table- 
spoons butter (or three and one-half 
tablespoons shortening) and ten table- 
spoons flour. Divide ten tablespoons sugar 
into two portions, stir one portion into the 
flour and the other into two well beaten 
eggs; flavor with anise and add to the 
flour mixture. Make into small walnut- 
sized balls, place on a greased sheet, and 
bake slowly. Dip into boiled icing and 
cover with “sugar plums,” or raisins or 
currants. 


ORANGE Caxes—Cream together one- 
fourth cup butter and a half a cup sugar; 


GARNISH NUT CAKE WITH A SPRAY OF HOLLY 


add the grated rind of an orange and one 
tablespoon of the juice and the beaten 
yolks of two eggs. Mix a pinch of salt 
and half a saltspoon baking soda with a 
cup and two-thirds of flour. Sift four 
times and add to the first mixture; beat 
thoroughly and fold in very lightly the 
whites of two eggs beaten dry. Bake in 
gem-pans in quick oven and cover with 
boiled icing, flavored with grated orange 
peel. 


PLAIN SEED CAKkKE—Four cups of flour, 
three-fourths of a cup of sugar, three- 
fourths of a cup of butter or other 
shortening, two eggs, two teaspoons 
of caraway seeds, two teaspoons of 
baking powder, one cup of milk, one- 
fourth of a teaspoon of salt and three 
tablespoons of shredded candied lemon 
peel. 

Mix together the flour, salt, baking 
powder and caraway seeds. Beat the 
shortening till soft, then add the sugar, 
beat again till both look like whipped 
cream, and then, after beating the eggs, 
stir them gradually into this. Add the 
flour, peel and milk and mix carefully. 
Turn the whole into a greased and 
papered tin, spread it evenly, and put it 
into a hot oven at first, gradually de- 
creasing the temperature. Allow about 
one and one-half hours for baking, but 
when the center feels spongy and no 
longer soft, push a clean skewer through 
the thickest part, and note if, when with- 
drawn, it is still clean and bright; if not, 
the cake needs longer baking. When 
cooked, turn out of the tin. peel off the 
paper, and cool it on a sieve. 


De.ticious Rock CaKkes— Three 
rounding teacups of flour, one-half cup 
of currants, two eggs, one and one-half 
teaspoons of baking powder, one-half 
teaspoon of powdered ginger, one-fourth 
teaspoon of grated nutmeg, four table- 
spoons of butter, drippings or other fat, 
four tablespoons of sugar, a pinch of salt, 


“hy snne Morrison 
wees 


milk if needed, and two tablespoons of 
shredded candied orange peel. Sift the 
flour, baking powder, salt and spices. Rub 
in the drippings, and add the sugar, cur- 
rants, peel and eggs, well beaten. Knead 
lightly with the hand, then, if too dry to 
bind, add a little milk. If the mixture is 
too soft, or the oven slow, the cakes be- 
come flat. Put small rough heaps of the 
mixture onto a_ greased tin and bake 
them quickly for about fifteen to twenty 
minutes. This quantity will make fifteen 
cakes. 
Candies 


CuHocoLatE—Chocolate fudge with a 
layer of divinity fudge between is fine. 
Follow your favorite chocolate fudge 
recipe, and divide it into two equal por- 
lions. Keep one portion hot by placing 
it in a bowl set in hot water, and stir the 
other portion until creamy and pour into 
a buttered pan or mold. Make some 
divinity fudge by using one cup of sugar, 
one-fourth cup corn syrup, one-fourth 
cup of water, and a pinch of cream of tar- 
ter. Boil to the hard ball stage, add a 
teaspoon of vanilla, and a cup of 
chopped nut meats. Pour over the stiffly 
beaten white of one egg. Beat up until 
light and foamy and pour over the choco- 
late fudge in the pan. Now stir up the 
other portion of chocolate fudge until 
creamy, and pour over the layer of divin- 
ity fudge. When cold cut into squares. 


Atmonp—An almond fudge with a 
layer of cherry fondant between makes 
a delicious candy. To make the almond 
fudge, boil together two cups light brown 
sugar, one cup of milk and one tablespoon 
of butter to a firm ball stage. When 
done, stir in one cup of chopped blanched 
almonds and one teaspoon of almond ex- 
tract; stir until creamy, and pour one-half 
into a buttered pan. Have ready some 
melted fondant into which have been 
stirred chopped candied cherries. Pour 
over the almond fudge in the pan, and 
when it has set a little pour over the 


CAKE BAKED IN A DRIPPING PAN MAY BE 
CUT IN BELL SHAPES 


remainder of the almond fudge which 
can be kept warm by setting the cup or 
bowl containing it into a pan of hot 
water. 


CHOCOLATE AND Mapite—Make the 
chocolate fudge and pour the first layer in 
a pan, and then pour over it a maple 
fudge by using one cup of maple sugar, 
one-half cup cream, milk can be used if 

preferred, a teaspoon of butter, anda 
pinch cream of tartar. Boil to the soft 
ball stage, and add one-half cup of 
chopped English walnut or hickory 
nut meats. Stir until creamy before 
pouring over the other fudge. Over 
this maple fudge pour another layer 
of chocolate fudge. 


CrEAM TArry—Two cups A sugar, 
one cup lukewarm water, one table- 
spoon vinegar, lump of butter, size of 
a walnut. Boil evenly, do not stir. 


HOME-MADE CANDIES IN A HOLLY-DECORATED BOX WILL DELIGHT THE 
EYE AND TICKLE THE PALATE 


| GHhristmas Gakes ah Harpies 


When the syrup hardens when dropped in 
cold water and is brittle, pour out on a 
buttered platter. When cool enough to 
handle, pull. Use vanilla flavoring. 


Mint Deticgut—Soak one-half pack- 
age (one envelope) granulated gelatine in 
one cup cold water. Cook two and one- 
third cups granulated sugar with three- 
fourths cup cold water until brittle when 
a little is dropped in cold water. Add the 
gelatine and stir until dissolved. Add 
green vegetable coloring until it is a deli- 
cate green shade. Add two teaspoons of 
peppermint extract, not oil. If essence 
of peppermint is used, one teaspoon. 
Pour into shallow pan, previously wet 
with cold water. Let stand twenty-four 
hours, then cut in squares and roll in 
powdered sugar. This delicacy is much 
used as an after-dinner mint. 


ENGLISH WALNUT FuDGE—Two cups 
light brown sugar, one cup cream or 
rich milk. Stir all the time over a 
moderate fire till it forms a soft ball 
when dropped in water. Add one pound 
English walnuts, chopped. Beat till 
creamy. Pour into buttered pans and, 
when cold, mark in squares. If preferred 
it can be made without the nuts, dropped 
by the spoonful onto buttered pans or 
oiled paper, placing a whole nut meat 
on the top of each ball. 


FonpDANT— This is the basis of all cream 
candies and if directions are followed, is 


CHRISTMAS BELLS OF CHOCOLATE ICING 
TRANSFORM A LOAF CAKE 


not difficult to make and affords great 
variety as to kinds of candies: One pound 
granulated sugar, two-thirds cup boiling 
water. Set over the fire and as soon as 
it comes to a boil, cease stirring. Have 
a small cheesecloth dipped in water, with 
which to wipe off any crystals forming 
around the edge of the syrup as it boils, 
being careful not to disturb the boiling 
sugar. Cook to the soft ball stage, watch- 
ing closely as the sugar will change quickly 
as soon as the water evaporates. 
done pour out on a large platter which 
has been slightly oiled and let remain 
until when the finger is pushed on the 
surface a dent remains. Have a wooden 
paddle well brushed with salad oil and 
stir the syrup around rapidly until a 
soft, white creamy paste is formed. Then 
immediately work into a small loaf and 
knead as you would bread for five min- 
utes. Put ina bowl brushed with oil and 
cover with a damp, folded cloth and let 
stand at least twenty-four hours. 


CHOCOLATE CREAMS—Put one pound 
of fondant on the working board (this 
should be of marble when possible, 
although a platter may be used, ora 
pane of glass laid on a table), add one 
teaspoon of vanilla extract. Form into 
tiny balls the size of a marble and put on 
oiled paper to harden. 

If there is a confectioner who will re- 
tail chocolate for dipping, success is 
assured. If not, some grocers have a 
chocolate that can be used for this pur- 
pose. Melt the chocolate over hot water. 
Dip the balls in the chocolate and out 
again quickly. If you do not have a 
regular dipper for the purpose, a hat pin 
can be used. 


FRENCH NouGat—A DELIcious 
CREAMY CANpy—Three cups granulated 
sugar, one cup honey or one cup of white 
corn syrup, one and one-fourth cups 
water. Boil till it spins a hair. Have 
ready the stiffly beaten whites of three 
eggs. Pour one-half of the syrup into the 
beaten whites, beating constantly. Cook 
the remainder of the syrup until very brit- 
tle when dropped in water and add to the 
whites. Add almonds cut coarsely, then 
when the gloss is just leaving the mix- 
ture, drop by the spoonful on oiled paper. 
Keep in a warm room or it will not be 
spongy. This recipe never fails if 
the directions are followed carefully. 


When. 
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Be Sure That Your Next 
Hot Water Bottle is a 


o 
.} 
HESE Patented “WEAREVER” Hot 
Water Bottles are moulded into one piece 
—not cemented together. They have no 
seams or ‘“‘re-enforcing bindings” to come loose 
and leak. They are doubly strong at all points 
of wear; they have no weak places anywhere. 
The rubber is strong and tough; yet soft, pliable 
and elastic. It is this quality rubber which 
makes ‘““‘WEAREVER” Hot Water Bottles 
last longer, wear better and give more service. 

Of those shown above No.40““WEAREVER” 
is our popular leader. No. 75 “WEAREVER” 
is another splendid value, while No. 50 De Luxe 

“WEAREVER?” is the finest water bottle we 
make—beautifully designed and colored. 

Ask your druggist for a “‘WEAREVER’” the 
next time you buy a hot water bottle, or any 
other rubber article for Household, Nursery, 
Toilet or Sick Room use. ‘‘WEAREVER” 
values and the long satisfactory service these 
rubber goods give, will please you. 


Write for This Free Booklet |e | 


ant | ti 


It gives descriptions of these and other goods lig 
Mailed postpaid upon request. If you care to en- 
close 6c iu stamps, we will send also one of our |g 
regular ““O"’ size, lie ** WEAREVER"’ Rubber Hig 
Sponges It’s a convenient toilet requisite that 
cav be cleansed by boiling 


The Faultless Rubber Company 


Makers of a Coufplete Line of 
Rubber Goods for the Honte 
621 Rubber Street 
Ashland 


a 
These Articles Illustrated Here 
1 ihe ae ’No. 40 Hot Water 
Bot iY 06) Sizes 
and 4 in Maroon Color; 
o lue. 


a 

2 *“WEAE ’ De Luxe, No. 50 
Hot Water Bo dttle (Pat. Mch 20, 
’06-Dec. 22, '14) Size 2. Maroon, 

Gray or Mottled Blue- and-Gray 

Colors. 

ee “WEAREVER’’ No. 75 Hot Water 
Bottle (Pat. Mch.20,’06) Size 2. 

Muroon or Mottled Blue-and- -Gray 
Colors. 

4 Faultless 
ples (P: at. Ju 
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5 ¥ sultioe 58 “KANT {OKE’ 
ples (Pat. June 22,’69) Rene 
Shape. Pure Gum " Transparent 
(Light) or Pure Para (Dark); also 
White, Maroon and Black. 
6 FAuLti Ss Nipplee Pure Gum 
Transparent (Light) or Pure 
Para (Dark); also White, 
Maroon and Black. 
7 FAULTLESS Swan Bee Nip- 
ples. PureGum‘ 
(Light) or Pure F 
also White. Maroo 
Section View of AULTLESS 
‘Natural Nurser’’ Nipple 
(Pat. July 18, 15) showing 
inside of nipple. 
9 FAULTLESS '*Natural Nurs- 
er’’ (Pat. July13.'15) show- 
ing complete outfit, 
" No. 24 


10; ‘WEAREVER’ 
Fountain Syringe. Sizes 
2and38,. Maroon Color. 

11 - WEAREVER! Rubber 
Sponges , Made in “‘A Size for 

Every Hand. 

12 FAULTLESS SucuEs Brushes. 
Made in three s F 
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bys All that is characteristic of j 
Yt, the typical American Girl is exquisitely Y 
Yj pr portrayed by the famous artist, Mr. Frank H. Z 
YW, + Desch, in the Pabst Extract American Girl Calen- 7 
Yn Uy? aoe pany Y 
UU, Aar for 1917.. The face, the form, the pose, the Yj 
tig, * % costume, the freshness and charm of vigorous youth 
Y. —make a composite picture of womanly beauty that 
Gj calls forth the admiration and praise of everyone. 
Yn. 
Gillin 


This beautiful art panel—shown in illus- 
tration herewith—is seven inches wide, thirty-six 


LW 


Ye inches long. It is lithographed in twelve shades and tints, 
%, harmoniously blended, and makes a pleasing and attrac- 
% tive decoration for any room or office. 

y, No advertising matter whatever—not even 
“% the title or months—is printed on the front. “Scores of cal- 
Y, endars, far less artistic, are sold in art stores at prices ranging 
Z% up toa dollar or more. But we send you this calendar free, ask- 
yp ing you to pay only the cost of packing and mailing, hoping 
Gp, that it will remind you that 

Pabst Extract 
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The Best Tonic 
‘Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks” 


-—that itis a natural tonic which enriches the blood, re- 
builds the wasted tissues of the body, steadies the nerves and 
tones the entire system. Being a perfect blending of the ex- 
tract of choicest malt and hops with iron, it is nature’s own 
builder and reinvigorator—a splendid tonic recommended 
by leading physicians for nursing mothers, convalescents, 
anaemics, all who are run down from any cause, and as a 
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Y."/ revitalizer for the aged. Z 
é § Y 
Order a Dozen from Your Druggist y 

Insist Upon It Being ‘‘Pabst’’ y 

The U. S. Government specifically classifies Pabst Y 

Extract as an article of medicine—not an alcoholic Yj 

beverage. y 

e e %, 

This Calendar is Free 7 


To obtain one it is merely necessary to send us 
ten cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred) 
to cover the cost of packing and mailing. 
Each year the demand for these attractive 
art calendars grows greater, so send early 
to avoid disappointment. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. 
Department 22, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. W/MMU/MUMUUM da 
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With a Rubens Shirt 


Double-thick over the chest and stomach, 
the RUBENS shirt keeps the little babies 
safely warm and permits you to take them out with- 
out bundling them up in thick, cumbersome wraps that tire 

the little ones by their weight. It helps you raise a healthy, fresh- 
air baby without the continual fear of colds. Slips on and off like a coat; 
fastens without buttons, and because it isadjustable, always fits perfectly. 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool, merino and silk. Also in 
silk and wool. Prices from 25cup. Sold direct where dealers can’t supply. Ask 
us for pictures, sizes and prices. Also Union Suits with only two buttons, for 
children up to 10 years. Made in cotton, all wool and merino from 75¢ up. (168) 


RUBENS & MARBLE; Inc., ~8 N. Market St., CHICAGO 
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HE CHRISTMAS tree 
us with its emerald boughs 

is of Teutonic origin. In 
the older days the Teutons be- 
lieved that the sun ascending 
higher and higher in the heav- 
ens was the spreading and 
blossoming of a gigantic tree. 
Therefor, the tree of the pres- 
ent day is illuminated with 
myriads of twinkling lights to rep- 
resent a heavenly sun tree. The 
lights signify the lightning;. the 
golden apples, nuts, and other gild- 
ed ornaments indicate the sun; while 
the star affixed to the topmost 
branch is supposed to be symbolic 
of the one which guided the Three 
Wise Men of the East. 

Christmas time with its radiance 
of good cheer and merriment is 
near. There is a tingle in the air! 
Of course you are going to have a 
Christmas tree aglow with glittering 
trinkets to delight the kiddies! 

What kind is it going to be? One 
ornamented with articles purchased 
at the shop, or one adorned with 
ornaments fashioned with ingenious 
fingers at aminimum expenditure of 
money? If the children are per- 
mitted to assist in. making paper 
chains, stringing cranberries and 
popcorn, gilding nuts, hanging the 
gifts to the tree with ribbon, cord, or 
colored raffia, there will be so much more 
fun from the beginning, the Christmas 
gayety will start long before the glorious 
day itself, and will long be remembered 
among the pleasures of the juvenile 
years. 

The spruce or fir tree are the best 
selections. Select one that is a correct 
height for the place it is intended to fill. 
The branches should be 
abundant and full with 
no discrepancies 
between. It must be 
well-_proportioned so 
that even when  be- 
decked with all-its glory, 
the natural beauty of 
the tree will still be in 
evidence. 

Drape the base with 
green cambric, or tissue 
paper, with clusters of 
Christmas greenery 
around it. <A _ frosted 
effect may be given the branches by 
dashing them with liquid glue and then 
sprinkling bountifully with diamond 
dust, which may be purchased by the 
pound at a paint shop. Drifts of cotton 
fluffed to a degree of. lightness may be 
placed on the branches glistening with 
‘sparkling snow.” <A snowy effect may 
also be given by little cotton snowflakes 
suspended by silk threads from” the 
twigs. ° 

Little paper clips, or invisible hairpins 
will be found useful in attaching cards 
and trinkets. 
appear as Christmas-y as possible. Wrap 
them in white, red or green paper 
trimmed with Christmas seals and 
sprays of holly. The heavier 
articles should be placed on the 
lower branches of the tree, or 
grouped at its base. 

Icicles made of white fringed 


fo) 


paper dipped in a solution of alum, or 


icicles of strips of silver paper rolled 
firmly are easily made ornaments. Gar- 
lands of fringed tinfoil, which may be 
procured at a florists, also add materially 
to the beauty of the tree. 

Cut cookies in the shape of stars, 
stockings or trees; the cooky trees may 
be decorated with citron, or angelica and 
small red candies. Gingerbread men also 
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Gifts on the tree should Bak 


come in for their share of popu- 
larity at Christmas time. 

Gilded nuts or cones are 
pretty. English walnuts may 
be opened with a knife without” 
breaking the halves of the 
shell, the kernel removed and a 
piece of candy, or a bright new 
penny placed inside. The two 
halves may be glued together 
so that the nut 
looks as if «it had 
not been tampered 
with. The little 
folks will surely be 
surprised when they 
find the contents of 
the nuts. : 

eanta © lain 
should not be *for- 
gotten. He may be 
a doll of any size, dressed in red 
crepe paper with white cotton 
hair and beard, his costume 
trimmed with cotton dotted with 
ink to represent ermine. Strings 
of penny dolls in Santa Claus at- 
tire will delight the little ones. 

Harlequins made of red and 
white peppermint sticks with 
marshmallow heads capped with 
red tissue paper are also fun- 
makers. Oranges, popcorn bags 
and rosy-cheeked apples help 
weigh down the boughs. 

Apples and oranges may become inter- 
esting features by dressing them to rep- 
resent nursery characters, such as Little 
Red Riding Hood, Blue Beard, Little 
Boy Blue. The features may be marked 
with white icing, or currants and small 
candies may be used for that purpose. 
Crepe paper hoods, giving the key to 
each character, may be tied under the chin. 

Stars may be cut out of two sheets 
of gilt or silver paper pasted together, or 
they may be of white cardboard wound 
with tinsel and decorated with small sil- 
ver paper stars. If the gilt stars are 
joined with thread they may be thrown 
over the branches giving the appearance 
of a network of stars. Red, white or 
green narrow strips of tissue paper pasted ~ 
together may also be entwined among 
branches. , 

Popcorn should be at least a day old 
before it is strung. Kernels attached to 
the branches with pins are really quite 
novel, and popcorn wreaths strung on 
white wire are also pretty. Chains of 
red and white corn do not need to be 
strung on long threads, as short threads 
can be joined together without the knots 
showing if black thread is used. 

There is a wealth of ideas for re- 
ceptacles containing Christmas 


goodies. 
Boxes may 
be covered 
with red pa- 
per-with strips of silver — 
to represent a chimney, 
each one bearing a tiny Santa Claus, 
or tarltan-stocking bags lined with par- 
affin paper, take but a few moments to 
make and enhance the beauty of the tree. 

Cornucopias of red crepe paper lined 
in white, decorated with tiny Christmas 
pictures, may be used, or red crepe paper 
ten inches square made over a small 
square of waxed paper on which the 
candy is placed (Continued on page 33) 
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We Wish Vou 
A Bery Merry 
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Guond-Co-Eat Christmas Presents 
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cups of sugar, half a cup each of corn 
syrup and nut meats, the juice of one 
orange and one lemon, half the grated 
rind of each, and one tablespoon of but- 
ter. Boil until it reaches the soft ball 
stage, then add a teaspoon of vanilla, 
pour into butter pans and cut into 
squares when cool. 

I know a farmer, who, each Christmas, 
sends to his sons living in the city, a bag 
of home-ground cornmeal and buck- 
wheat, accompanied by a quart of pure 
maple syrup, and if the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, the father’s gift is 
surely appreciated. 

If you live in the maple sugar districts 
a pound of the sugar may mean little to 
you, but it will be welcomed by the 
friend in the city who must pay a goodly 
sum for it. It also makes a delicious 
fudge, in the proportion of two cups of 
the sugar to one cup of milk, the same 
quantity of chopped nuts and a table- 
spoon of butter; make it as you would 
any fudge. ; 


O NOT think children are unappre- 

ciative of good things to eat; many of 
them would rather have a dozen thick, 
soft ginger cookies, well frosted, with a 
nut in the middle, than a toy you could 
purchase at the cost of the ingredients. 
Any child will enjoy a nice basket or tray 
of popcorn balls. Chocolate and maple 
sugar ones cannot be bought in the shops, 
so why not try them? Here are the re- 
cipes: Cook one pint of maple syrup, a 
pint of sugar, a teaspoon of vinegar and 
two tablespoons of butter until it hard- 
ens when dropped into water, remove 
from the fire and add at once one-half 
teaspoon of soda dissolved in a table- 
spoon of hot water, and pour the whole 
over four quarts of freshly popped corn. 
When each kernel is coated mold into 
balls of any desired size. For the choco- 
late balls put two cups of white sugar, 
one cup of water, half a cup of syrup, 
two ounces of chocolate and a teaspoon 
of vanilla in a kettle and proceed as for 
the maple balls. These are delicious. 


A dear little old lady whom I know: 
each year carefully dries the seasoning 
herbs from her garden and her house- 
keeping friends are glad to look forward 
to the tin tea-caddy which each Christ- 
mas comes filled with a mixture of sum- 
mer savory, thyme and sweet marjoram, 
and a little extra bag of sage for those 
who like this flavor. Her proportion of 
herbs is two parts of savory to one of 
thyme and sweet marjoram. If you can- 
not get tin boxes, wrap them in tin-foil 
covered, with ornamental paper and tie 
with holly ribbon. 3 

It is often difficult to know what to 
send one who is shut-in. Why not let it 
be a dozen fresh eggs in a dainty basket, 
an attractively wrapped glass of jelly 
made of one of the wild fruits—bar- 
berries, wild strawberries, wild cherry, or 
plum. The old-time flavor of rose gera- 
nium or mint in apple jelly will take to 
the invalid a whiff of the country. 

You may be using daily foods which 
seem to you very commonplace, and 
hardly to be thought of in the light of 
Christmas gifts; but people living in 
other parts of the country would con- 
sider them a luxury. For instance, 
either fresh or preserved limes, or kum- 
quats, guava jelly or paste would be a 
novelty to anyone living where these 
fruits do not grow; and chinquapins are 
unknown to many a Northern boy or girl. 
The udo, chayote, or dasheen have never 
been heard of by many people, yet they 
are not uncommon in many sections of 
the South. 

The recipients of some fresh dates from 
Arizona or Southern California could al- 
most imagine themselves in Egypt. One 
woman who sends her friends some alli- 
gator pears each year sends with them 
several recipes for their use, and this is a 
good idea where strange foods are sent, 
for frequently they are not eaten because 
their use is not known. Remember, too, 
if you live where English walnuts, but- 
ternuts, pecans, or any of the Christmas 
nuts grow, that a holly or poinsettia 
trimmed box of the shelled meats or of 
the whole nuts will be received with joy. 


My Christmas at the Front 


Continued from page 6 


all gone for sweets and cigarettes for my 
boys, but there was a little left. I was 
slipping it into the envelope when a hand 
touched my arm and turning I found one 
of the American doctors by my side. 

He told me casually that I was wanted 
in the operating room, and then went 
away.. I thought he had not observed 
what I had done, but late that afternoon 
he came to me again, and poured into 
my astonished hands a veritable shower 
of coins—sous and half-pence, francs and 
shillings, louis and guineas! 

“To add to what you are sending to 
Sergeant L——’s people,” he said sim- 
ply. ‘“‘We all chipped in and gave what 
we could. It’s Christmas Day.” 

’ Weeks later a letter came to me which 
is one of my treasured possessions. The 
widow could not write, herself, but she 
had enlisted the aid of the postmistress, 
the village scribe, to convey her gratitude, 
and the short, labored sentences carried 
with them a glow which warmed my 
heart for many days. 

The largest training camp the British 
have ever had is situated within a mile of 
Etaples. There many of the ‘war’ 
movies which thrill you at home are 
made, and from there each day comes the 
incessant popping of rifles and rattle of 
machine guns, against the dull, multis- 
onous roar of the real battlefield a few 
miles away. 

How peaceful and quiet it must be at 
home! No sound but laughter as the 
people hurried through the streets; no 
heavy smell of powder in the clear, 
frosty air; no thought more grave than 
the anxiety to see that everyone else was 
gift-laden and happy; no darkness and 
suffering and misery, only light and 
mirth and good cheer! 

It was then that I glanced down at the 
curious bracelet which I wear in common 
with the rest. It is a nickel wrist-plate, 
and bears my name and “Chicago Unit, 
Etaples, B. E. F., France.” engraved 
upon it, so that in case anything hap- 


pened, I should at least be recognized— 
but that was hardly a Christmas-y 
thought, and I turned back hastily to 
my work. 

I was in charge of two wards—sixty 
beds in all—but in the second no holiday 
spirit could enter. It was reserved for 
the more critical cases, the majority be- 
ing desperately wounded about the face 
and head, and in several instances trache- 
otomy had been performed. I fed to 
more than one grimly enduring boy his 
“Christmas dinner’ through an in- 
serted tube. 

But in the first ward the Christmas 
spirit still reigned in spite of the hail and 
sleet which had followed the snow out- 
side. I put two of the long ward tables 
together, spread them with crepe paper 
for tablecloths, and with the wonderful 
flowers procurable in France, even in 
winter, for a few frances, they presented a 
very inviting sight. 


THE FARE was not very much like a 

Christmas dinner at home. Eggs, 
watercress and fruit from,Etaples; cakes 
which a benevolent French lady had 
baked for me, and nuts that I had ordered 
from England—this was all that I had 
been able to provide from the limited 
resources at hand, but it was a vocifer- 
ously welcomed change from the tea, 
bread and butter, and army stew which 
formed their invariable diet. Then, too, 
they had their boxes from home. I had 
feared that some would be forgotten 
through delay or accident or the tragedy 
of having no one to care, and I had sur- 
reptitiously prepared a few boxes, with 
cryptic surprise messages purporting to 
come from some absent friends. 

The event proved that two or three 
had been so forgotten and when I pro- 
duced these boxes “from home” and 
saw their eyes, I was thankful for 
the inspiration (Continued on page 33) 
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The directions inside this blue 
wrapper will tell you— 


—how to save yourself from back-breaking drud- 
gery. 

—how to keep your hands out of scalding suds. 

—how to get along without filling your laundry 
with steam and odor. 

—how to have your clothes on the line earlier. 

—how to make them last longer. 

—how to keep them sweet and clean. 


—how to save your time and energy in all house- 
work. 


These directions will tell you all this because they tell how 
to use P, AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap properly. 


This soap is made of such extraordinarily good materials 
and contains such efficient dirt movers not found in ordi- 
nary soap that it is able to loosen and dissolve dirt simply 
by contact. It does not have to be helped by hard rubbing. 


This soap is so high grade, so white, so thorough that 
clothes do not have to be boiled continually to bleach 
out any discoloration from soap or dirt. 


This soap lathers so freely that it works in cold water as 
in warm; in hard water as in soft. 


This soap is so free from the injurious materials in ordi- 
nary soap and saves so much rubbing and boiling that 
clothes are not worn out in the washing. 


This soap works so much faster than ordinary soap in 
all kinds of cleaning that it will make your everyday work 
much easier. 


Why not get a cake, read the directions and give it a 
trial? It costs no more than ordinary yellow soap. 
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your 
winter 
into 
June 


ROTHER! Just get your 

fingertips inside a Mayo 10- 
rib garment and feel that fleeced 
inner surface. 


“Velvety,”’ say you. Right. Imag- 
ine how good it feels when the icicles 
hang from the house 10 inches to 
1% feet long. 


But the velvety hug of Mayo Un- 
derwear is dué to far more than its 
fleeced inner surface. Mayo has the 
same knitting that’s found in dollar 
underwear—ten ribs per inch instead of 8. 


You can easily prove that by putting 
a ruler next to the fabric and counting 
those 10 ribs. 

Does that close, snug, 10-rib knitting turn 
winter into June? It does/ Will it turn 
your winter into June? It will/ Get your 
Mayo underwear before winter gets you. 
Men’s Single Garments 

Men’s Union Suits 
Boys’ Union Suits 


Those who prefer the old style 8-rib garments will find 
Mayo 8-rib underwear an excellent value. 


Made from Mayo Yarn 


asnad os 


The same 10-rib knitting 
that’s found in dollar 
underwear. 


All dealers have Mayo Underwear or can very quickly 
get it for you, 


THE MAYO MILLS, MAYODAN, N.C. 


Cests Nothing to Run 


_ Is Easily Operated. With easy push- 
Ing you can glide this light, strong 
machine over your carpets and rugs and 
pick up every last bit of dirt and litter. 
Leaves the nap raised and fresh looking. 
Wheels operate three suction bellows that 
draw up dirt—brush sweeps in surface 
litter. The 


Sern fACUUM SWEEPER 


power costs you nothing—it is self-developed. 
Very lasting, too—will clean over 12,000 roon- 
size rugs and still stand more. Prices $7 to $12, 
Guaranteed. Write for free booklet, which also 
tells about ow famous Valional Carpet Sweeper. 
NATIONAL SWEEPER CO., 21 Laurel Street, 

Torrington, Conn., or 52 Bruce’Avenue, ~ 

Westmount, Montreal, Canada 


The Secret of the Storm Country 


Well! If my pretty 


everythin’ in it. : 
Sandy ain’t been 


child ain’t cryin’. 
chasin’ ye, has he?” 

““Mebbe she air been a fightin’ with 
her beau,” piped in the dwarf, from the 
ceiling. 

The girl’s mind traveled back through 
the events of the evening. 

“Nope, I didn’t fight with ‘im, Andy,” 
she smiled through her tears. 

Daddy Skinner’s beard rubbed lov- 
ingly over the dishevelled curly head. 

“There! There! My little ’un!”’ he 
sing-songed. “‘I’ll rock my babe a bit. 
Ye stayed out too late, I air thinkin’.” 

Oh, to tell him everything that had 
happened in the past few hours! But 
she had promised Frederick, and Tessibel 
would rather have died of grief than be- 
tray her trust. She put her lips close to 
the fisherman’s ear. 

“Tt am lovin’ Frederick, oh, so much, 
daddy,” she whispered. “I didn’t see 
Sandy tonight. I jest been with Fred- 
erick.”’ 

The squatter’s only answer was to 
press her lovingly to him and for a long 
time he swayed back and forth slowly. 
Suddenly he ceased rocking. 

““Ye’d best git to bed, baby,”’ said he. 
“Crawl back, Andy, and let the child 
undress.” 

Andy’s shining face disappeared with 
a ‘*Good-night, brat,’’ and “‘ Good-night, 
old horse.”’ : ; 

The father and daughter heard him 
settle himself on the straw tick, and soon 
all was quiet. 


OME six weeks after his marriage to 

Tessibel Skinner, Frederick Graves 
was summoned to his mother’s sick room. 
Since his father’s death the fall before, 
his mother had become a helpless invalid. 
She complained bitterly of his attentions 
to the squatter girl, explained to him 
that Ebenezer Waldstricker’s — sister, 
Madelene, was madly in love with him 
and urged him to marry her. 

Horrified, Frederick refused, but in 
view of his mother’s complaints, dared 
not tell her of his marriage. 

“But you must, Fred,”’ his mother in- 
sisted. ~ ““Everything we’ve got is mort- 
gaged to Waldstricker and I’ve borrowed 
lots of money of them both besides. I 
don’t know how we'll keep the house and 
take-care of Babe if you don’t.” 

Worn out by her importunities, Fred- 
erick finally consented to consider her 
request. 

When he went downstairs, he found 
Madelene‘alone in the library. 

““Ah, you’ve come,” she said, smiling 
into his eyes. 

Frederick gazed at the small girlish 


figure curiously. The new interest in her 


awakened by the talk he’d just had with 
his mother, contended with the image of 
Tess in his mind, radiant, loving, splen- 
did Tess. 

He walked to the table and feigned 
interest in a book. 

“I’ve. been with my mother,” he said 
hesitatingly. ~~ 

“Yes, I know,’ asserted Madelene, 
coming to his-side, “‘and she’s awfully 
ill, isn’t she?” tS 

““More nervous than anything,” re- 
plied the boy, impatiently. 

“The doctor told your sister and me 
this afternoon she must have perfect rest 
if she ever recovers,’ explained Made- 
lene. ‘““He says she ought to be in a good 
health resort. I wish I could help her.” 
- “She tells me you have,’ blurted 
Frederick. 

“But not so much as Id like to,” 
Madelene assured him softly. 

There was deep sympathy in her voice, 
and Frederick looked at her critically. 
This small brown girl had taken on new 
significance to him. She had come into 
his life suddenly as a large part of it, that 
deadening financial part that tied him 
hand and foot and made him feel like a 
galley slave... But he could never marry 
her, never! He-belonged to Tessibel 
Skinner by all the rights of Heaven and 
earth. He studied the eager girl again— 
for so,long a time that she dropped her 
lids, ,blushing.. Truly, Tess and Made- 
lene formed» a strange contrast—his 
bride with the red gold of her curls and 
eyes holding him a willing captive, and 


Continued from page 5 


this bright-eyed, brown-skinned, little 
creature, before him with that eloquent, 
calling appeal of money for his mother. 

Never before had he thought anyone 
could for any reason whatever come be- 
tween him and Tessibel Skinner. He 
did not concede it now in its fulness, but 
Madelene was looking pleadingly into 
his face and had spoken of his mother 
with tender sympathy. He suddenly 
reached out and took her hand. He 
would tell her of his young wife. He 
would take her into his confidence right 
then, and all would be well for them 
both—and for Tess. 

“Listen, Madelene,’’ the boy = said 
earnestly. ‘“‘I have something to say to 
you.” 

At the touch of his fingers, Madelene 
went white and swayed toward him. 
Her head fell forward on his chest, and 
his arms closed around her, as if to keep 
her from falling. Of a sudden, a flushed 
face was lifted to his, and a smile flashed 
around a rosy mouth. 

“Oh, I’m so happy, oh,'so happy!” 
whispered pursed lips. 

And Madelene sighed as she dropped 
her head against him once more. For the 
moment Frederick’s mind went blank, 
but the girl’s voice drew him back. 

“Oh, I was afraid you loved that girl 
who sings in the church,”’ she was saying. 
“T’ve heard so often you did. I just 
couldn’t bear the thought of it, Freder- 
ick. Your mother and Babe kept telling 
me you didn’t, but i suppose I was a little 
jealous.”’ 

She laughed and snuggled nearer him. 
But a short hour before, another girl, the 
girl he adored, his wife, had been in the 
same tender position. He was so dazed 
that for the moment he could not find 
words for an answer. Then slowly he 
led her forward to the divan. 

“JT want to talk to you,” he ventured 
hesitatingly. 

“Oh, I love to hear you talk,’’ Made- 
lene babbled with joy. 

Frederick flushed. He’d have to tell 
her of his marriage with Tessibel before 
she really admitted anything that would 
afterward make her sorry. 

“What I’ve got to tell you is very 
serious,” he said at length. ‘You'll 
listen to me, Madelene?”’ 

Five small fingers touched his lips. 

“Nothing is serious now,’ came the 
interruption, “‘not now that I know you 
love me. It’s all I want in the world to 
make me supremely happy,’ and she 
sighed. 

Frederick shuddered. Why, he hadn’t 
told her he loved her! He was as far 
from loving her at that moment as the 
very stranger on the street. 

“But it’s something you must know,” 
he thrust in, desperately. 

“IT know what it is,” averred the girl 
smiling. ‘I know all about it. It’s just 
money, that horrid cold money your 
mother borrowed of brotherand me. The 
money needed to save your mother’s 
life. But what does money matter? 
I’ve lots of it, bunches of it, and more 
than enough for your mother and us all, 
and so has Ebenezer.”’ : 

Frederick shook himself impatiently. 
She must listen while he. explained the 
impossibility of their ever being any- 
thing to each other. 

“T couldn’t take—— 

“I’m not asking you to take anything 
but me,” laughed the girl. ‘‘Just me, 
see? There, dearest! Now don’t talk of 
anything disagreeable tonight. I just 
want to be happy.” 


” 
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AND like a contented, purring kitten, 
she once more settled herself against 
him. Somehow Frederick couldn’t tell 
her of Tessibel just then. The right 
moment had come and gone. In the 
morning he would! By-the light of day 
it would be easier. Then he would ex- 
plain everything to her and his mother. 
“Put your arms around me,” whis- 
pered Madelene. 
Thrusting Tessibel from his mind, he 
drew the little figure close into his arms. 
“Kiss me,’’ she breathed, and two 
hours later, when Frederick Graves shut 
his bedroom door, he had promised to 
marry Madelene Waldstricker. 
The next day, while Frederick Graves 


was studying over the problems relating 
to his engagement to Madelene Wald- 
stricker, Tessibel Skinner went to take 
her lessons in music and sewing of Miss 
Young. Helen told her the day’s paper 
described the search that Burnett, a 
deputy from Auburn prison, was making 
for Andy Bishop among the squatter 
shacks. Tessibel hurried home full of 
anxiety for the dwarf. 

Daddy Skinner unbarred the door 
when he heard her call his name. At the 
sight of his young daughter’s agitated 
face, the fisherman slid into his chair, 
beckoning her to a place on his knee. 

“What air doin’, Tess?” he questioned 
swiftly. ‘“‘Ye’re as white as bleached 
starch. I air blessed if ye ain’t.” 

Tess placed her fingers on her lips, 
glancing in the direction of the garret. 
Getting up, she barred the door and 
crept back to her father’s side. 

““Burnett’s a scootin’ down here after 
Andy,” she murmured, too low for the 
dwarf to hear. ‘‘Miss Young says it’s in 
the paper. I got to tell the poor little 
feller now so he won’t die o’ fright when 
the warden comes.”’ ~ 2 

She went to the ladder and looked 
up through the hole. Then she set 
one foot on the lower rung and began 
to sing softly, 

“Rescue the Perishin’; 
Care for the Dyin’.” 
And on and on she sang, in throbbing 
melody, to the end of the hymn. Tess 
had long ago discovered the fear-dis- 
sipating qualities of “‘Rescue the Per- 
ishin’.””. She believed in prayer., She 
had faith in her Creator. A long, happy 
sigh in the attic told her the dwarf had 
enjoyed her song. 

“Andy,” she called in a low tone, 
“come down an’ set beside the cot. I 
have to talk to ye.” 

Andy needed no second invitation. 
His legs were stiff, but his heart full of 
good cheer, as he scrambled down the 
ladder with the Bible in his hand. 
Crawling across the floor, he propped his 
bent, little body against the cot, and 
looked inquiringly at Daddy Skinner, 
and Daddy Skinner stared moodily back 
at him. 

“Andy,” Tess began, squatting be- 
side him. “Ye remember how slick 
Daddy Skinner hopped out o’ jail an’ 
right back to me?” 

Andy bobbed his head. 

“Yep, I remember, brat,’’ he respond- 
ed. “I were glad for ’im, but I sure 
were sorry for myself when he left 
Auburn.” 


6¢ A N’ I were that happy I nearly 
died,” replied Tess, musingly. 
““Well, ’'m goin’ to show ye a verse in 
the Bible what hauled ’im smack out o’ 
prison.”’ Tess took up the holy book 
and opened it. ‘“‘There! now read it. 
Right where my finger is! See?” 

For several seconds Andy studied the 
words under Tessibel’s pointing finger, 
and Daddy Skinner evinced his interest 
by bending nearer in a questioning atti- 
tude. 

“ “Tf ye have faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed,’’’ Andy spelled, haltingly, and 
then glanced up, mystified. “Why, it 
air talkin’ *bout movin’ mountains. 
Ain’t it, Tess?” 

‘Sure!’ agreed Tess, displaying her 
white teeth in smiling affirmation. 
“See?” : 

Andy shook his head. P 

“No, I don’t see, brat,’ he replied. 
“T ain’t wantin’ to move no mountains, 
Iam? ; 

Tess flung back her curls impatiently. 

“Oh, Andy, yer head’s all bone. 
Now look at me.” ia 

Misty, eager eyes were raised to the 
girl’s. , 

“Can’t ye see, Andy, dear,” she pro- 
ceeded solemnly, ‘it’s harder’ to ‘get a 
mountain out 0’ yer way, than’’tis to 
stay out o’ prison?” Eh 

““Mebhbe ’tis,”” conceded Andy, bright- 
ening. “I never thought of it like that.” 

“But ye must begin thinkin’ quick,” 
ordered Tess. ‘‘Now every minute of 
the day ye’re to say over an’ over verses 
I show ye. And the man who helps 
folks move mountains’ll keep ye right in 
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this shack. I’m thinkin’ that’d suit ye 
some, huh?” 

Andy looked at her meltingly. 

“1d ruther be here than any place in 
the hull world,’’ he murmured in rever- 
ent humility. 

“Then,” avowed Tess, “I’m a goin’-— 
Oh, Andy, I got to tell ye somethin’, 
honey, an’ I 3 

“What?” gasped Andy, faintly. 

Tess paused an instant. 

“Burnett’s pell mellin’ down from 
Auburn after ye,” she blurted. “TI jest 
heard it at Young’s.” 

Andy’s face blanched to the hue of 
death. He had been so satisfied—so 
secure in the little garret under the pro- 
tection of his friends, and now he would 
have to go back after all. ¥ 

“Burnett?” he repeated almost in- 
audibly. ‘‘Burnett’s comin’ after me?” 

Tess reached out and touched him. 

“But he ain’t knowin’ ye’re here,”’ she 
asserted hastily. ‘‘An’ he ain’t agoin’ to 
know it uther. An’ I tell ye, Andy, if 
ye’ll learn yerself that verse “bout the 
mustard seed, it’ll keep ye here.” 

“Tll learn it, child,’ promised Andy, 
but he seemed as if turned to stone. 

“But what be we goin’ to do, Tess?” 
asked Skinner, a look of helplessness 
wrinkling his face. 

“I dunno,” replied Tess, with her hand 
still on the dwarf’s arm. 

And that was true too! Tessibel didn’t 
know just at that moment what she 
could do to save Andy from the officers, 
but of one thing she was certain: that 
beyond where the birds flew, and above 
the fast moving clouds, and over all and 
under all, was an arm and a love upon 
which she had leaned and trusted, and 
they had never failed her. With this 
thought deepening the red-brown eyes, 
she turned and looked first at her bible- 
backed father and’ then at the little 
dwarf. 


AO 7 > 
¢«’ THERE'S one thing ye both got to 

do,” she instructed them. “Ye 
got to stop yer worryin’ an’ ye got to 
stop bein’ ’fraid.” 

Andy’s jaw dropped. . 

“Stop bein’ “fraid!’’ he muttered. 
“Stop bein’ ’fraid! Why, Tessibel, ye 
don’t know what it means to allers be in 
the shadow of the prison, ye don’t.” 

“Oh, yep I do!’ interposed Tess, 
blandly. ‘“’Course I do. Weren’t 
Daddy Skinner there? An’ daddy 
never’d got out in this world, if it hadn’t 
been fer a helpin’ hand; the same’ll help 
you, Andy.” 

“She’s talkin’ of Professor Young,” 
grunted Orn, glancing at the dwarf. 

Tess turned to her parent impatiently. 

“T ain’t nuther talkin’ *bout Professor 
Young, daddy. I ain’t goin’ to tell him 
Andy’s here ’t all! Ill tell you both 
who I mean right now. ” 

The men leaned forward, the dwarf’s 
head shooting out like a turtle’s. 

“Who d’ye mean?” he entreated 
brokenly. 

The color mantled Tessibel’s brow and 
swept in rich waves over the lovely, 
earnest face. 

“Jesus,” she breathed, radiantly, 
flashing her eyes from one to the other. 
“Jesus jest is a dotin’ on ye, Andy, ye 
poor little dub, ye! He allers dotes on 
folks in trouble.” 

“Shucks!”’ grunted Andy, and ‘‘Thun- 
derin’ Moses!’ fell from Daddy Skinner. 

Tessibel stood up, an angry glint in her 
eyes. 

“Ye can say, ‘Shucks!’ if ye want to, 
Andy, ’cause ye don’t know nothin’; 
but, Daddy Skinner, you ought to be 
ashamed of yerself. Why, He’s the man 
what got ye out o’ jail! I couldn’t a 
done nothin’, an’ Professor Young 
couldn’t a done nothin’ uther if Jesus 
hadn’t helped ’im. An’ now ye’re say- 
ing, ‘Thunderin’ Moses,’ just’s if ye 
didn’t believe it.” 

The fisherman drew a shaking hand 
across his shaggy chin whiskers. 

“I s’pose I do believe it, child,” he 
groaned, “but it air all so kind a mysteri- 
ous like, an’ Young, ye know—Young 
fought like the old Harry to get me back 
home.” 

“TI know he did, daddy,” affirmed the 
girl, ‘“‘but can’t ye see ye’d a gone to the 
rope if ie 

A shrill ery broke from the dwarf, in- 
terrupting Tessibel’s explanation. Those 
ominous words recalled his own terror 
of Auburn Prison. Tears gathered in his 


eyes and ran down his cheeks. The sight 
of the little man’s misery so affected 
Tessibel, that she wound one arm about 
his neck. 

“Andy, darlin’,’” she comforted, 
“don’t blubber like that. Don’t, I say! 
There, put yer head on Tessibel’s shoul- 
der! I’m a goin’ to mother ye a bit.” 

She took up her skirt, wiped away the 
dwarf’s fast-falling tears, and then her 
own. 

“Now ye mustn’t snivel,”’ she faltered, 
trying to be courageous. ‘“‘Why, if ye 
keep it up, I don’t know what daddy an’ 
me’ll do. Listen, Andy, listen to Tess.” 

Placing a slender finger under his chin, 
Tess drew the wry face up until his tear- 
ful eyes were directed into hers. 

*Andy,’’ she imparted, “there ain’t a 
deputy in this hull world can get ye, an’ 
don’t be worryin’ “bout it. Jesus will 
help ye. He'll fix it so they can’t git ye, 
I bet.” 

And of a truth, Tessibel knew whereof 
she spoke. 

“But Burnett ’ll be here most any time, 
now,” shivered the little man, his chest 
rising and falling with emotion, “‘an’ I 
tell ye, Tess ” Here he straightened 
up, his eyes glistening. “I tell ye once 
let ’im git after a house he thinks a feller 
air in an’ he’d turn it topsy-turvy. 
Why, Burnett can smell a man from pris- 
onamile. I know him, I do! Hain’t I 
seen—and you have too, Orn—many a 
poor cuss get away jest like I did, mebbe 
over the river, mebbe a hundred miles 
or two, or he might even git in a nuther 
state, but Burnett ’I] haul ’im back by 
his neck, jest the same.” 

Andy wilted at the end of his long 
sentence like a hothouse plant in the 
frost. 

“But he ain’t a goin’ to git you, Andy, 
dear,” Tess interposed, hugging the bent 
little figure. ‘‘Me an’ daddy loves ye, 
an’ we'll hide ye, we will. Be glad ye’re 
little, honey. If ye was big, it’d be hard- 
er to sneak ye out o’ sight.” 

“T don’t see where ye’re goin’ to 
hide ’im, Tess?’’ remarked Skinner, mak- 
ing the statement a question by the ris- 
ing inflection in his voice. “It’s jest like 
Andy says, if Burnett gits on ’is scent, 
he’ll find ’im all right, all right, an’ five 
thousand dollars’d spur any man on to 
hunt ’im down.” 

The squatter girl smiled in sudden 
decision. 

““They won’t find ’im where I put im,” 
said she, decisively. 

“Tell us about it, brat,’ urged her 
father, wistfully. 

Tess thought a minute, and hummed 
a minute. 

“He’s goin’ to git put in my straw 
tick! That’s where ye’re goin’, Andy,” 
she explained presently. ‘An’ I got 
to be awful sick an’ git in bed an’ stay 
there. I don’t know anythin’ else to 
do! Oh, dear! I can’t look sick to save 
my life, can 1?” 

She got up and went to the glass and 
considered minutely her own rosy re- 
flection. After contemplating it for 
some time, she came back and sat down, 
leaning a dimpled chin on the palm of 
one hand. 

“I guess as how I don’t need to be 
sick anywhere inside me,” she decided. 
Then a smile smoothed away the slight 
pucker on her brow. “I know! I could 
hurt my foot, couldn’t I! I guess as 
how that’s best. Ill hurt my foot. 
Mebbe Ill sprain my ankle. I dunno 
yet, but Ill be abed all right, an’ I'll 
have Deacon with me. I bet when that 
warden sees me spread on that cot an’ 
a owl starin’ at ’im, he won’t even think 
o’ askin’ me to git up.” 


HE dwarf uttered a weird cry in 

chorus with a groan from the squatter. 

““What’ll ye do, if he tries to take ye 
offen the bed?” Orn questioned. 

Tess tossed the profusion of curls 
over her shoulder, and her smile showed 
two rows of white teeth. 

*T’ll grin at ’im first, like this,’ she 
laughed, “‘an’ if that don’t do no good, 
I'll sing at ’im. I’m bettin’ he won’t 
touch me then. But if he goes to haul 
me off, I'll holler like everything an’ 
make such a fuss I bet he’ll be glad to let 
me alone.” 

With this statement, Tessibel rose 
and finished. “Git offen that bed, 
daddy, I’m goin’ to begin rippin’ the 
tick now. If them deputies be comin’ 
down the lake, us uns got to be ready. 
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| his fingers, 


It’s only straw, ye know, Andy, an’ 
awful soft. I'll fix yer head so it'll hang 
out a little. Then ye can breathe.” 

Before the shadows of the willow trees 
went to sleep in their soft earth bed late 
that afternoon, Tessibel had fitted the 
dwarf into the space she had made 
vacant in her straw tick. At the top of 
the springs, which consisted of taut 
ropes, she made a comfortable pillow 
for thelittle man’s head. And then they 
waited, the hearts of the two men heavy 
with bitter fear, and the heart of the girl 
vibrant with faith that all would be well 
with her friend. 

Andy Bishop was stretched out in the 
middle of Tessibel’s straw tick, while 
the girl measured her length on the cot to 
assure her father that the dwarf would 
be fully concealed from prying eyes. 

““Does he seem all hid, Daddy Skin- 
ner?’’ queried she. 

The squatter walked to the head of the 
cot and peered from all points of van- 
tage. 

“He sure air, child,’ he chuckled. 
“T can’t see nothin’ but a row of red 
curls a mile long. Andy’ll git back in 
the garret all right if Burnett don’t pull 
you offen that bed.” 

“He won’t do that,” said Tess. 
stay on it, I bet.” 

“There’s some un a comin’ now,” 
hissed Skinner between his teeth, 
startled. Tess had no more than cud- 
dled under the blanket when a low knock 
resounded throughout the. shanty. 


ort 


Daddy Skinner lifted the bar and opened - 


the door, his large form filling the narrow 
door-frame. At the sight of Sandy 
Letts’ smiling face, he stepped back, 
relieved. 

“Well, Sandy,” he grinned, “ye might 
as well kill a man as scare ’im to death. 
Come in an’ set.”’ 

Lysander stepped into the kitchen, 
and his eyes fell upon Tess. 

‘What air the matter with the child?” 
he asked concerned, looking from Orn to 
the girl lying there so languidly. 

“She air kind a hurt > began the 
fisherman. 

“My foot’s all packed up in a rag,” 
interjected Tess. “I’m always doin’ 
somethin’ to myself. The next time I 
come jumpin’ down the lane, I hope I 
won’t be hurtin’ my ankle.” 

She smiled wanly at Sandy, and he 
grinned back at her. 

“If I knowed ye was sick, Tess, I’d 
a brought ye some candy,” said he, good- 
naturedly. 

“Candy ain’t good fer a girl’s teeth,”’ 
sighed Tess. ‘‘Don’t never bother bout 
bringin’ it, Sandy.”’ 

““& pound or two won't hurt ye,” as- 
serted Letts. ‘‘An’ when I likes a girl, I 
allers bring er sweets. I say, Tess, ye do 
look awful pretty, layin’ there with yer 
curls all stretched out that way. Now, 
my cousin Ben, he wanted to marry ye, 
too, but he never liked yer hair. I love 
les 

‘Daddy were jest a sayin’, put in 
Tess, with a fleeting glance at her father, 
that it’s mighty good fer my curls to git 
spread out like this. Wasn’t ye, daddy?” 

Daddy Skinner stared at her, and her 
warm, glowing smile gave strength to 
the old man’s heart. Without waiting 
for his reply, Tess turned to Letts. 

‘““Where ye been, Sandy, an’ what ye 
been doin’?”’ she asked, simulating an 
interest she did not feel. 


ae as 


L YSANDER, pleased at the atten- 

tion, thrust his thumbs into the 
armholes of his vest and. spread out. all 
giving a little important 
twist to each. 

“T been down to Riker’s a searchin’ 
their shack fer Andy Bishop,” bragged 
he, “‘an’ now I’m goin’ to Longman’s.”’ 

A little groan fell from Tessibel’s lips. 

“I’m ashamed of ye, Sandy,” she said 
slowly. ‘‘Longmans wouldn’t have no 
murderer in their hut. They be awful 
good folks. Ye know they be, Sandy.” 

““Sure, I know it, Tessie,’’ he agreed, 
“but I’ve said as how I’m goin’ to search 
all the squatters’ huts an’*’ [’m goin’ 
to do it, I can tell ye that.” 

Tess smiled at him wistfully, plead- 
ingly. » 

“I'd hate ye all my life, Sandy Letts,” 
she vowed, winking one eye at the burly 
squatter, “‘if ye come in my house and 
butt ’round. Course ye can do it if ye 
want to, but I’d never, never, never 
speak to ye again in the hull wide world.” 


2009 


Sandy threw back his head and guf- 
fawed, 

“IT wouldn’t ‘do nothin’ like that to 
you, pretty kid,” he answered with pride 
in his tones, “‘’cause I know if ye had 
that dwarf in this hut, ye’d pass him up 
to me quick. Five thousand ain’t to be 
got offen every bush these days. I air 
after that Waldstricker reward, an’ I air 
goin’ to git it?” 

Tess spread a little wider a few of the 
dusky, shining curls. 
Sits a. lOteag 

thoughtfully. 

Letts hitched his chair nearer the cot 
and bent over eagerly. 

“Sure, it air, Tessie,” he said, “‘an’ I 
air here today a purpose to tell ye some- 
thin’. I want you an’ yer pa to listen 
wise ‘to me fer a minute. I air goin’ to 
git that there five thousand an’ I air 
goin’ to marry you.” 

Tess started to speak, but Lysander 
Letts stopped her with a wag of his head 
and a wave of his hand. 

“TI said fer ye to listen,” he cried 
brusquely. ‘Ye ain’t havin’ offers like 
mine every day, miss, an’ yer daddy 
won't never have no chances like I air 
givin’ ’im. I said listen, an’ here air 
what I say. 

“Tt won’t be more’n a week afore I 
hand that dwarf over to the warden. 
Burnett air comin’ down from Auburn. 
He air almost here by this time. Then 
when I git the money, I air a goin’ to put 
yer daddy in a nice place where he'll git 
rid o’ ’is rheumatiz, an’ after that I air 
goin’ to fix my shack up with a lot of new 
stuff, an’ ye can have the choosin’ of it, 
Tess, an’ there air my word.” 


money,” she said 


” 


SANDY gazed from father to daughter 
with a broad smile. He had delivered 
his speech in pompous pride, his voice 
rising higher and louder with each word. 
“What do you say, Orn?” he de- 
manded. 

Skinner looked at Tess out of the cor- 
ner of his eye. He could see her lips 
moving ever so slightly, and he knew she 
was murmuring a prayer for the little 
man in the straw. His own eyes felt 
stinging tears around their lids. 

“Ye'll have to settle it with the child,” 
said he, at length, wiping his lips with 
the back of his hand. ‘‘I’ve allers said 
as how if Tess wanted to git married, I 
wouldn’t say nothin’.’gainst it, as long 
as she got a good man.” 

“An’ I air that,” Sandy affirmed 
positively. “’Course I been in jail 
more’n fifty times, an’ mebbe [’ll git in 
fifty times more, but that don’t do a 
man no harm as I knows of. Id allers 
leave a little money home fer my fam- 
bly.” 

He threw his bold, black eyes upon the 
little figure in the bed, and the girl 
dropped her lids. 

““How about it, Tessie?”’ he wheedled 
in low tones. 

Tess wriggled. She didn’t know just 
what answer to give. She wanted to 
keep the big squatter good-natured, yet 
desired that he should go away. She was 
sorry for the little man beneath her. 

Prompted by instinct, she turned her 
solemn brown eyes upon Letts. 

“T’ll say this to ye, Sandy,” she began. 
“Tf ye’ll let me alone, an’ not be tryin’ 
always to kiss me ¥ 

Lysander cracked his knee with one 
large fist. 

‘**T ain’t never got a kiss from ye yit,”’ 
he chuckled. 

“°Course not,’’ she responded, “but 
*tain’t because ye ain’t fit fer one, now 
is it, Sandy?” 

““No, ye can bet on that,” ieghed the 
man, “‘an’ I got marks on my shins to 
this day you put on ’em the last time I 
tried it. But I like to see ye fight, Tess, 
I swear I do. Now, how ’bout gittin’ 
married to me, huh?” 

Tessibel contemplated the heavy face 
a moment. She was going to drive a 
hard bargain with Lysander if she had to 
drive any at all. 

“Ben used to make me awful mad 
teasin’ fer kisses,” she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
told ’im an’ I’m tellin’ you, Sandy, I 
ain’t goin’ to give | any man my kisses 
less’n I marry ’im.’ 

Letts puffed out his chest and cerucke 
it with a loud resounding whack. 

“TI sure air glad o’ that, Tessie, girl,” 
he grinned. ‘“‘It sounds good to me, 
you bet. I don’t want no other man 
palaverin’ over my girl. I got 


“An’ you been makin’ me mad lately, 
too, Sandy,’’ Tess interrupted, ‘what 
with runnin’ after me, I don’t have no 
peace. Now, I'll tell ye what Ill do. 
You get busy an’ find Andy Bishop, an’ 
git the five thousand, then ye come here 
again an’ ask me what ye jest did, an’ 
ye see what I say to ye. Eh? How'd 
that suit ye?” 

A scarlet flush rushed over Letts’ 
swarthy skin, as he studied the lovely, 
questioning face. 

“But ye got to promise me ye won’t 
ever try no more to bother me till I git 
married to ye, Sandy,’’ Tess continued. 
“You said what you wanted; now, I’ve 
said somethin’ an’ I mean it too.” 

Letts shifted one large boot along a 
erack in the floor. He was thinking 
deeply. 

“That’s pretty tough on a feller when 
he air lovin’ a girl the way I love you,” 
he said after a while. 

Tess made an insistent gesture with 
her hand. 

“But ye got to promise what I want 
ye to, Sandy, or mebbe I’ll git married to 
some un else an’ ye won’t know nothin’ 
*bout it.” 

The squatter’s eyes drew down at the 
corners. 

“Ye’d better not,’ he muttered, 
darkly, ‘‘if ye don’t want to git yerself 
an’ the other feller into trouble.” 


“Then ye’d best promise,’ returned 
Tess, decidedly. 

Letts got to his feet. 

“I'd kiss ye now fer a two-cent piece,” 
he undertoned passionately, but Daddy 
Skinner had his hand on the other man’s 
arm before he could move toward the cot. 

“IT wouldn’t do nothin’ like that, 
Sandy,” he said, ominously. ‘* Tessibel 
said as how when ye git Bishop an’ the 
five thousand, ye can come _ back. 
Today, she ain’t feelin’ well, an’ I air 
goin’ to ask ye to go “long home, or 
wherever ye were pointed fer when ye 
stopped ’ere.” 

Then Daddy Skinner opened the door, 
and Letts stepped to the threshold. 

“The leaves won’t be fallin’ from the 
trees, Tess,” he flung back sulkily, 
“afore I come fer ye, an’ don’t fergit it! 
I wouldn’t marry no one else.” 

Daddy Skinner closed the door and 
dropped the bar after his departed guest, 
and there was silence in the shanty until 
the sound of Lysander’s footsteps faded 
away. 

Then Tess crawled off the dwarf and 
stood up. 

“OQ,  jeewhilikers,’ she groaned, 
“wouldn’t that crack yer ribs! Now I 
got to be asking help every minute to 
keep Andy in the garret an’ to save me 
from bein’ married to the hatefullest 
old squatter devil in the hull world.”’ 
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Katy Did’s Christmas Party 


Continued from page 18 


There were cookies and candy and presents all 
round, 
And then Myrtle Turtle peeped out of her 


shell; 


She looked in her stocking and smiled when she 


foun 
A thimble no turtle could use very well. 


Ben Beetle got jealous because Lady Bug 
Gave Cricket a Very sweet smack that was 
loud; 
Grass Hopper saluted his wife with a hug, 


Then turned to the others and said as he 
bowed: 


LIGHTS 


weLone the farm. 


electricity. 


SEPARATES 
THE CREAM 


CHURNS 


ETTERS living conditions—and pays 
for itself in time and labor saved. 
Time is money— 


And Delco-Light saves time by doing the chores—by 
churning the butter and separating the cream—by 
pumping the water and washing the clothes—by add- 
ing hours to the working time of everybody about 


At the same time Delco-Light furnishes an abundance 
of clean, brilliant and safe light for house and barn. 


Delco-Light is a complete plant for generating 


It runs in gasoline, gas or kerosene, and is so simple 
a child can care for it. 


Th i 
Sotlcs is $27 


$375 in Canada 


Let us tell you more about it—Write for the 
Delco-Light book 


The Domestic Engineering Co., Dayton, O. 
Distributors in all principal cities 
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f. o. b. 
Dayton 


OPERATES 
THE VACUUM 
CLEANER 
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Have you replied to an advertisement this month? If 
not, look over the list again and send for booklets, or what- 
ever is offered. You will learn much to your advantage. 
ways speak of Woman’s World. 
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AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Wonderful New Hosiery Proposition 


Must wear 
Guaranteed ONE YEAR Y 3 nonths 
or replaced free. Agents having wonderful 
success. H.W. Price sold 60 boxes in 12 
hours. Mrs. Fields 109 pairs on one street, 
G. W. Noblemade $35inoneday. Sworn 
proof. Sold only through agents. 
Not for sale in stores. A hosiery 
_ proposition that beats them all. Your 
territory still open. Write quick for 
terms and free samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
4891 Elk St. Dayton, Ohio 


& 


Ankle Supporters 
. § For Children and Adults 


No child should learn to walk -® van 
without them. Physicians 

recommend them. Best appli- 
ance in the world for weak, 
sprained or deformed ankles, 
Highest testimonials, 


Send for Free Booklet 


R. H.GOLDEN, Dept. I~. 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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"Splendid values—$55 to $195— 


all standard makes—includ- 
ing used Steinway, Knabe, 
Chickering and Kimball. Also J) 
used player-pianos $195 to 
$325. Send nomoney. 30 day’ f < 
free trial assures satisfaction. mart f | 


Easiest payments.50 FreeMusic \j}; t i 
Lessons with every piano. | CEE i tha 


BIG FREE PIANO BOOK ™ ors 


Beautifully illustrated. Full of valuable piano ir 
formation. Tells about guaranteed Starck Pianos, Write 
quick for latest bargain list. 


P. A. STARCK PIANO CO., 130 Starck Bldg., Chicago 


Send 2 Cents 

in U S. Stamps to pay postage and x 

we will send you FREE a starch-finished 
SAMPLE COLLAR 


State size and which style wanted. 
Reversible Collar Co., Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 


ORDER THIS HIGH GRADE 
XMAS GIFT FOR “HIM” NOW 


A Genuine Leather Combination Card Case and Bill 
Fold, 5x3 inches folded; 5x 8 inches open (4 times size 
Has many useful pockets, Perpetual 


of illustration). 
Calendar, Stamp Book, Identification Card, etc. 


3 CARD POCKETS IDENTIFICATION CARD 


The Biggest Bargain Ever Offered for the Money 


Made in 3 grades at the following prices, postpaid: — 


There was music Which Cricket and Katy Did “Merry Christmas to each and the heartiest 


Kfoen 2100/4 "yurpre 10 mousy emeqsoe fo w00> vy 
GUYS NOWVoIsILNSGL 


made, oe ae pevaite ucacis Caiioa ee dese a wwaeien 
And the rabbits and frogs and the turtles all It is time for good bugs to be going to rest; InGenuine SealGoatLeather. . . . | $2.00 
danced, With the hope that we all may be present next “HIS”* NAME ENGRAVED IN GOLD FREE 
Then all had a part in the games that were year, Packed in fatey Kone ae Monee 4 sont by Insured Parcel 
¥ ‘ . orth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BIS SELL 


For Christmas 


Women everywhere are learning that 
the Bissell Vacuum Sweeper and Car- 
pet Sweeper make housecleaning sim- 


ple, sanitary and easy. 

The Vacuum Sweeper is powerful, yet it is 
light-running and easy to operate. It also has 
a rear-opening one-piece nozzle and dust bag 
that you find only in these machines. 

The Bissell Carpet Sweeper is to be used for 
daily sweeping. With the Vacuum Sweeper it 
makes a work-saving combination that has tak- 
en all the drudgery out of housecleaning and 
saves curtains, carpets, draperies, furniture, etc. 

Prices are $7.50 and $9.00 for the Vacuum 
Sweepers. Bissell’s ‘‘Cyco’’ Ball-Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers $3 to $5.50. A trifle more in the West, 
South and in Canada. Sold by dealers every- 
where. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 


Dept. 292, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 


BISSELL’S 
CARPET 
SWEEPER 


(318) 


focwhoopine Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 


TSE D-WHE “SEEEP™. 

Established 1879 Colds, Catarrh. 

Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

Inasthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 37 years of success- 
ful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
They can’t harm you. Of your Druggist or from us 10c in stamps, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


SPECIAL $39.50 GENUINE DIAMOND RING 
A Wonderful Value, $4.50 Per Month 


Send for BIG FREE CATALOG 


BUY A GENUINE 15-17-19 or 21-JEWEL WATCH 
Elgin, Waltham, Howard, any watch you want 
Wonderful values, diamonds, watches, 
Tings, jewelry, up-to-date designs. Buy 
the Ware Way Easy Payments, you will 
never miss the money. Write today. 


ALFRED WARE CO., _Dept.436, St. Louis, Mo. 


More Comfortable, 
| Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
privy, open vault and cess- 


pool, which are breeding 
places for germs. Have a 
Warm, sanitary, odorless 
toilet right in your house, 
No going out in cold weather. 
A boon toinvalids. Endorsed J 
by State Boards of Health. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Put It Anywhere In The House 

The germs are killed by a chemical process in 

water in the container, which you empty once a 

month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble 

to empty than ashes, Closet absolutely guaran- 

teed. Write for full description and price. 


ROWE SANITARY MFG CO, 1236C ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 


Ask about the Ro-San Washstand— 
Running Water Without borne Ss MICH. 


Coughs, Bronchitis, |- 


Hanta Pisits the Martin Hause 
“by Avis Gordon estar 


é¢¢2g¢7ET’S do something different this 
iM year, Polly,” my sister-in-law, 
Mary Martin, suggested when 

she visited me at the Thanksgiving holi- 
days. ‘“‘Every year we grow nearly gray- 
haired trying to think up some gift for 
each big Martin and all of the little Mar- 
tin-ettes! And what do we have to show 
for our money? A lot of more or less at- 


A BOTTLE 


FOLDING 
TRAY WHICH 
SIMPLI- KEEPS HOT 
FIES LIQUIDS 
SERVING ee eo 
COLD ONES 


COLD 


THESE 
LITTLE BUFFERS 
SAVE WALLS AND 

WOODWORK 

FROM 

MANY A 

SCRATCH 


tractive junk, some of it eaten up in a 
day, most of it worn out before the next 
Christmas.” 

“Oh, I see through you, little school 
ma’am,”’ I laughed. ‘“*‘ You’ve a big idea! 
Out with it!” 

“It is this.. Instead of scattering little 
presents from each to every one of the 
Martin tribe, let’s all save up our money 
and buy useful and permanent things for 
the old house we all love. The Martin 
homestead means so much to us all. 
Some of us live there and the rest of you 
like to flock back twice in a while.” 

Well, the idea grew. We all gathered 
at the home nest for the holiday reunion 
and this is what we did to the Martin 
h o wu sve 
Mary, hav- 
ing noticed 
how hard 


A ROOMY CHEST FOR FURS AND WOOLENS 


her mother worked, every year, fighting 
moths, bought a cedar-chest-chiffonier to 
stand in her mother’s bedroom. It 
looked like an ordinary set of five drawers, 
but its ‘“‘innards”’ were deceiving. The 
three top drawers were as they appeared, 
but the two low- 
er ones really 
formed one of 
double depth, 
lined with cedar. 
“Awe Cem@ar 
chest is dedicat- 
ed to furs and 
woolens,’” Mary 
announced. 

“T was think- 
ing about the 
first person, sin- 
gular,” Jack, 
my  husband’s 
high school 
brother, admit- 
ted as he dis- 
played a com- 
bination cos- 
tumer and um- 
brella rack in 
the front hall. 
“Somebody’s al- 
ways mislaying 
the — umbrellas, 
and half the 
time they think 


THIS BOOKCASE MAY BE 
ENLARGED TO ACCOMMODATE 
A GROWING LIBRARY ~ 


it’s Jackie Boy! Then mother thinks 
I’ve been pretty careless about using a 
chair for an overcoat hanger. Now I’ve 
thrown away my very best excuse for 
carelessness by providing a definite and 
convenient place for the little ‘rain-roofs’ 
and top coats.” 

Will, the older brother, playfully 
tweaked Jack’s ear and led him, the rest 
of us trailing behind, into the library. 
Here was a real surprise for Jack, who 
had been prowling about the house all 
morning, spying out the new things, but 
who had not chanced to enter this room. 
His pantomime of joy at 
what he saw sent us all 
into gales of laughter 
and seemed to warm the 
cockles of brother Will’s 
heart. 

Will had in- 
stalled a won- 
derful new table 


HERE'S 
A PLACE TO 
HANG COATS 


TNR 


VWI WALES 


Wichnwasvallin mae tess one 
brary table ora ""= ELUSIVE 
a UMBRELLA 


billiard and pool 
table by turn, de- 
pending upon which 
side of the reversible top 
was up. At either end 
were cases for books. 
“Oh, look!” Fred- 
dives. oO tur 
youngest, 
exclaimed. 
“Have you 
folks noticed 


ANSARI 


Seen | 
eee) 


3 SI WHY NOT 
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Y COMFORT- 
ABLY? 


= 
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Grandpa’s new bookcase?” We turned 
to see a new sectional bookcase occu- 
pying the space beside father’s desk that 
had once held open shelves. 

““Your mother says you boys may use 
asection apiece,” father announced. “‘She 
bought this so we might have a good- 
looking case that would keep the dust 
from our favorite authors and could grow 
as we bought more volumes. I can’t 
stoop as easily as I used to, so I am going 
to use the upper part and let Will put his 
heavy law books in the lower section, 
while Jack’s school books and his tales 
of adventure 
can have the next 
above.” 

“Tis: just.- bike 
mother to think of 
it,’ put in Jennie 
Lang, the married 
daughter, ‘‘and Ill 
wager dad’s gift to 
the house had her 
first in mind,” 

“He’s guilty,” 
smiled Mother Mar- 
tin: = sltwawas, he 
who sent home the 
nice cabinet that 
was delivered to the 
kitchen door yes- 
terday. I’m not as 
spry as I used to be 
and already I’ve 
moved my supplies 
from the far-away 
pantry to the cabi- 
net near the stove. 
With this compact 
storage place and 
work-table supply- 


ing all I 
need in 
cooking, I 
ought to 
save so 
much 
time and so 
many steps that 
Vi hia veto 
join a club to 
keep from being 
idle!” 

At dinner 
time we were in- 
troduced to an- 
other step-saver 
for the feminine 
head—and 
heels — of the 
family.. Mary’s 
chum donated a 
butler’s tray and 
a serving stand to support it in the dining 
room. For years mother has trotted 
back and forth, endless times, while set- 
ting and clearing the table. Now, in- 
stead of the meat platter in one hand and 
the potato dish in the other, she can carry 
many things at once and make fewer 
trips. Between meals the stand can be 
folded and leaned against the wall or set 
into a closet. 

John and I had shipped home a big 
easy chair. “It is to be mother’s during 


A HANDY LITTLE SEWING 
TABLE 


IT'S JUST 

AS COSY AND COM- 
FORTABLE AS 

IT LOOKS 


the day,” John told her, ‘“‘and I want her 
to rest and read or sew init. Ill even 
recommend an afternoon nap in its com- 
fortable depths, for she can lower the 
back to any point she wishes and make 
an upholstered couch of it. At night, I 
want to think that dad is enjoying it 


A HAPPY COMBINATION OF BOOKCASE, 
LIBRARY AND BILLIARD TABLE 


while he reads his paper or laughs over a 
story in his favorite magazine.” 

Freddie, inquisitive as ever, was press- 
ing a button he had found on the arm of 


A KITCHEN CABINET 
WILL DELIGHT THE 
HOUSEKEEPER'S HEART 
AND SAVE HER STEPS 


the chair and otherwise exploring its 
mysteries. In turn, he demonstrated 
how to lower the (Continued on page 32) 


Information about iz of these articles will be sent by the Household Department of Woman’s World 


; 


Gures for Ghaps and Ghills 


By Gharline. 


Ask Charline, if any beauty questions puzzle you. A stamp will bring a reply. 


during these 
the better health 


presence 
months, 


BV dresene Jack Frost’s invigorating 


and 


conditions that prevail therefor, many 


people make moan because of his 
nips on lips, cheeks, noses, ears, 
hands and feet. Those who have 
not forestalled his coming by the 
habit of deep breathing, which 
results in good circulation, 
and a delight in fresh air, 
will have to fight him at 
every point where unpre- 
paredness leaves them 
weak to resist. 


Sensitive Skin 


]F YOUR skin is in- 

clined to be sensi- 
tive, the chaps will get 
it and roughness result 
from the cold weather. 
Generous applications 
of cold cream will pro- 
tect it when going out 
into the chill air, and at 
night applying glycerine 
and rosewater, or some 
other healing preparations of 
which there are any number on 
the market, will keep it smooth 
and soft. Massage with cold 
cream creates a beneficial circula- 
tion, and it should 
be a nightly prac- 
tice for the sake of 
the complexion. Women who have used 
daily ice massage during warmer months 
are enabled to withstand the frostiness 
of winter air without ill consequences. 
Very cold water is next best, if ice is not 
at hand. 

Neck Protection 


HILE it is the mode of the moment 

to expose the neck and chest to the 
elements by wearing round and V-neck 
blouses and frocks, some women cannot 
attempt this without suffering from a 
cold, sore throat, or at least an uncom- 
fortable chilliness. Common sense is a 
safe guide to follow and there are so 
many “pretties” for the neck and 
shoulders that the wearing of them not 
only offers protection against cold air, 
but also adds a dressy touch. Do not 
try to be fashionable at the expense of 
your health. Protect the back of the 
neck from drafts of chill air, and thus 
provide against throat trouble. 


Chapped Lips and Hands 


(CHAPPED lips are not only distressing 
to the person so afllicted, but also to 
the beholder, and should be treated as 
soon as the first indication of 
dryness is noticed. There are 
lotions and preparations for sale 
to heal and soothe chapped skin, 
or glycerine and rosewater or 
camphor ice will do the work. 
Always apply an oily oint- 
ment or lotion to the lips 
and hands before expos- 
ure to cold air. The glyc- 
erine should be applied 
to the hands while they 
are still moist from 
washing, and must be 
well rubbed into the 
skin. To wash the 
hands in warm water 
and then rub with corn- 
meal keeps them soft. 
If hands are unusually 
red from poor circulation 
a hot mustard foot bath 
at night tends to draw the 
blood from the hands and 
relieves congestion. 


That Red Nose 


HAT bright spot in your win- 
ter life—a beet-colored nose 
—needs rubbing, not 
for burnishing pur- 
poses, but to create 


winter 


ICE OR COLD WATER MAKES THE CHEEKS GLOW 


Cp. 


PROTECT THE BACK OF YOUR NECK 


morning with the finger tips of both 
hands for about five minutes and occa- 
sionally during the day if convenient. 
It will 


whiten and refine the skin. 
Tincture of camphor, dabbed 
on the nose frequently, tends to 
keep the redness toned down, 
and there is acream on the market 
compounded _ especially for 
overcoming this beauty ill. 
Accustom the face and nose 
to very cold water so that 
sudden changes of tem- 
perature will not affect 
them so unbecomingly. 


Frost Bites 


WHEN frost nips the 
ears or other parts 

of the body, rubbing 
with snow or ice affords 
quick relief, the idea be- 
ing to bring the tem- 
perature of the frosted 
part slowly to the tem- 
perature of the rest of the 
body. This tends to relieve 
the pain. Then apply an oint- 
ment composed of equal parts 
of benzoinated oxide of zinc and 
carbolic acid and cover the parts 
with absorbent cotton or gauze. 
Women have the advantage 
over men by pres- 
ent day styles of 
hair dressing 
which permit very little frosty air 
reaching the ears with stinging effect. 


Chilblains 


SHOULD chilblains pick you out as a 
target, when the first redness and 
itching of hands or feet is noticed, rub 
the affected parts with warm spirits of 
rosemary to which a little turpentine has 
been added. Turpentine alone helps some 
people. Or, apply two coats of tincture 
of iodine and cover with talcum powder. 
Afterward apply bandages wet with 
camphor, or camphorated vaseline. 
Ankle and foot exercises should be taken 
to cause good circulation, and the habit 
of hugging the fireside should not be 
indulged in. Alternately rising to the 
tiptoes and lowering to the heels about 
fifty times is a good foot-warming exer- 
cise, as is also walking around the room 
on the tips of the toes. While sitting in 
a chair, lift the feet from the floor and 
extend the limbs full length, extending 
first the toes and then the heels outward 
as far as possible, to improve the circu- 
lation. The heroic measure of dipping 
the feet toe-deep in cold water night and 
morning, followed by a brisk rub with a 
Turkish towel, prevents cold- 
weather foot discomfort. 

Don’t be foolish in regard to 
footwear, but treat your feet 
sensibly by giving them proper 
and appropriate covering. 
Let the thin-soled shoes be 

saved for warm weather. 


That Chilly Feeling 


WHEN you experi- 
ence that chilly 
feeling, which may in- 
dicate that you are 
taking cold, take a 
brisk walk or run in 
the fresh air, breathing 
deeply with the mouth 
closed. If you cannot 
do this, you can at least 
breathe deeply, rapidly 
and noiselessly even in- 
doors, until you have caused 
a good circulation and scared 
the cold away. 
Winter’s bright, sunlit days 
with oxygen-laden air are great 
for the complexion, leaving rosy 
traces on the cheeks, bright 
lights in the eyes and 
causing a general 
toning up of the sys- 


a free circulation, for many times poor tem, due to the increased vitality from 


circulation is at the root of the trou- 


ble. 


an abundance of pure blood. So take 


Rub the nose briskly night and nature’s tonic—fresh air and sunshine. 


Delicious 
Home-made 
Candies 


HIS year make some candy for home 
use or put up gift boxes for your friends. 


Here are two good candy recipes, and there are many more in our 
book, as well as recipes for Jellies, Desserts, Salads, and a wholesome, easily 


digested CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING, which would be a treat for 


your Christmas dinner. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM DROPS 


Soak 12 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in two tablespoonfuls cold water five minutes. Mix 2 
cups granulated sugar and 44 teaspoonful cream of tartar together; add 42 cup cold water and 
boil until syrup is clear. Stir soaked gelatine through syrup quickly and turn in a pan to cool 
but do not scrape pan. When partially cool add 1 teaspoonful peppermint (scant measure) or 
vanilla and beat until creamy and stiff enough to form in centres. Place small pieces of con- 
fectioners dipping chocolate over hot water until melted. Remove and drop centres one at a 
time into chocolate and place on paraffine paper. 


SPARKLIN 


GELATI 


G 


CHRISTMAS DAINTIES 


Soak 2 envelopes Knox Acidulated Gelatine in 1 cup cold water 5 minutes. Add 112 cups boil- 
ing water. hen dissolved, add 4 cups granulated sugar and boil slowly for 15 minutes. Divide 
into 2 equal parts. When somewhat cooled, add to one part 12 teaspoonful of the Lemon Flavor- 
ing found in separate envelope, dissolved in 1 tablespoonful water, and 1 tablespoonful lemon ex- 
tract. To the other part add 12 teaspoonful extract of cloves, and color with the pink color. 
Pour into shallow tins that have been dipped in cold water. Let stand over night; turn out and 
cut into squares. Roll in fine granulated or powdered sugar and let stand to crystallize. Vary 
by using different flavors and colors, and adding chopped nuts, dates and figs. 


FREE 
Our RECIPE BOOK will be sent for 


your grocer’s name. 


KNOX GELATINE CO., INc. 
412 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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If you are attracted by an advertisement in this maga- 
zine and your store doesn’t keep the goods, write to the 
manufacturer direct and he will either send them or tell 
you where to get them. Say you saw the advertisement 
in Woman’s World. 
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TRAPPERS se casu FAT ‘x’ REDUCE 


without Starving, Drugging, Sweating or 


SM Ls 3 


p SMM see Cy 


“\ And pay highest prices for Coon, Acrobatics. Let me prove it by sending 
=, } Mink, Skunk, eee eenaes ‘a you the Auto-Masseur Method on a 

ae and all other Furs ides and Without 

Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 40 DAYS FREE TRIA Deposit 


When your girth begins to shrink you will 
wish to own it. USE IT 40 DAYS AT 
MY EXPENSE. APPLY TO-DAY. 


S. C. BURNS, 14 West 37th St., New York 


50c 


Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 


ROGERS FUR COMPANV. 
Dept. 276 St. Louis, Mo. 


LANDA “Preparedness” BILLFOLD 


Elegant, Practical Xmas Gift—Model result of 25 years’ 
experience, Combines currency fold, coin purse, card 
case, memo pad, 1917 calendar, identification card and 


_ Money Cheerfully Refunded 
See a5 s 


photo frame. ade of finest. soft, black Seal Grain Leather. 9 ° 
Compact, thin, flexible. Will fit an pocket — for ladies a Post aid 
or Fopslemen, Size closed, 8x3 5-8 inches; open, 8 1-4x 2 Pp 
3 5-t ¥ Special Price, direct to consumer, 50c. $5.40doz. | 2 N Q 
ostpaid, raimary . each, ny name or monogram + = lam ngrave 
bn 23 kt. gold ERED: Packed inhandsome gift box, con- ue 5 7 
taining engraved Xmas card and tinsel cord. 5 Fr} VGH 
Landa *‘Biltmore,’’same infinestMorocco Leather. Spe 4 
cial Price, direct toCensumer, $1.00. Worth $2.50 each. ¥ 23-kt. Gold 
10.00 doz. postpaid, Order either kind for yourself and ° 
riends, Send today draft, M. O. or postage stamps. Order s For Ladies and 
shipped day received. Write for Landa Xmas Gifts catalog. toa ie Fat \ 
A. Landa & Sons Co., Mfrs. Dept. 73-3  Chicagonne » : i Gentlemen 
BT Gown 


Every Wife, Housekeeper, Cook and Caterer 

knows the value of Lea & Perrins’ Sauce; the sauce 

Rots ¢; with a reputation and 

ahs % the endorsement 
ie of generations 


ais behind it. 


"SAUCE 


The only original Worcestershire Sauce 
Send postal for free kitchen hanger containing 


100 new recipes. 
LEA & PERRINS, 261 West Street, New York City 
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breton bea! 
Help You Obtain 


Jc oY Brin3ing 
wii» [hese 
Quite Without @st 
ae 
ver, Chinaware, 
Lamps, Phono- 
graphs, Traveling 


of only 


THREE 
FRIENDS 
‘yu gt tis ||| Bags, Purses, Cur- 
fine Toilet . oye 
Bat ina tains, Doilies, Scarfs, 
| leather case 


Pillow Tops, Em- 
broidery Sets, 
Clocks, Dolls, Hand 
Bags, Books, Toys, 
Cameras, Watches, 
Cutlery, Kitchenand 
Household Utensils 
and Conveniences, 
Cut Glass, Musical 
Instruments—all of 
them 


Things You Would 
Like to HAVE 
and to GIVE 


And you can get them, 
too, absolutely without 
spending any of your 
money for them, for 
your friends will help 
you. Friendship _ is 
truly better than dol- 


A solid gold | 
La Valliere 

is yours with 

; the aid of 
SIX 

FRIENDS | 


FRIENDS 
to win a 
Scalloped 
Table Cover 
| of dainty de- | 
sign. Thirty | 


inches square. 


lars when it enables 
you to obtain things 
like these. If you like 


Woman’s World, if 


you are willing to tell 
your friends how good it is 
and why you like it, you can 
makea success of this propo- 
sition. Thousands of our 
readers have already proved 
that. Fill out the blank at 
the foot of this announcement 
today and get our FREE 
catalog with descriptions of 
the many gifts offered and 
full information how you may 
obtain them without money. 


WOMAN'S WORLD" 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


<I 


FRIENDS ! 
help you get 
a beautiful 
Doll, fully 
dressed, to 

give to some 


| little miss. |/ 


Woman’s World 
107 South Clinton St., Chicego, Ill. 

Please send me your Free Catalog of gifts and prizes with 

information how I may get things I want without cost. 


Name 


Full 
Adfress eee | me 


WIDE-AWAKE everywhere are 
BOYS & GIRLS Skates, Guns, 


Skates, Guns, 
Dolls, Watches, Fishing Tackle, Rings, 


Bracelets, Knives, Cameras, Toys and 


lots of nice things. Our BOOSTER LIST tells how. 
Write for it to Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Christnas Gitts Made From Paper 


42/9 OTH artistic and practical are 
$53 these pretty paper-craft articles. 

The paper rope of which they are 
woven is sold by stationery and depart- 
ment stores, but can also be made 
at home. To make the jardiniere 
two sizes are required, respectively, 
one-sixteenth and one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter. Begin by winding 
smoothly with inch-wide strips of 
crepe paper, twenty wires. or 
““spokes,’’ twenty-one inches long. 
Lay ten of these closely side by side, 
and the other ten across them at 
right angles. Then with the finer 
rope start weaving basket fashion, 
over two spokes and under two, grad- 
ually spreading them like the spokes of a 


A SERVING TRAY WILL PLEASE THE HOUSEWIFE 


wheel. When seven rows are completed, 
weave over one and under one for seven 
more rows. Change to the coarser rope 
and continue weaving until a flat base 
six inches in diameter is formed. Then 


HERE'S A PAIR OF BOOK-ENDS FOR THE 
LIBRARY TABLE 


bend up the spokes and start shaping the 
sides. When an inch and a half high, 
change to a double strand of rope 


By Winnitired Hales 


ends. In the pair illustrated, the treat- 


ment is of the simplest—just alternating 
strips of black and white passepartout 
Any colors may be used. 


binding. 


A HOLDER FOR THE INK BOTTLE AND A TRAY FOR PENS 


The holder for paper and envelopes is 
made as follows: Cut thirteen pieces of 
wire twelve and a half inches long, six- 
teen pieces six inches long, and wind 
smoothly with strips of gray crepe paper. 
On one of the six-inch pieces, hang the 
thirteen longer wires half an inch apart, 


EVERYBODY LIKES CANDLES IN PRETTY 
HOLDERS 


by twisting one end of each long one 
around the cross wire. Fasten opposite 
ends similarly to another six-inch wire. 
This completes a frame like a gridiron. 
Starting at one end, weave eighth-inch 
gray paper rope back and forth until 
frame is closely filled for about three 
inches. Bend thirteen of the six-inch 


“ wires at right angles one inch from the 


end, and twist the shorter portions 
around the thirteen long wires of the 
frame so that the longer ends project at 
right angles about five inches from theend 
of the frame at which weaving was begun. 


ordinary square bottle of ink of the ten- 
cent size. It is composed of fourteen 
wire spokes twelve inches long, wound 
with crepe paper and divided into two 
groups of seven each which are laid 
across each other at right angles. 
The first few rows of weaving are 
done with the sixteenth-inch rope, 
three rows being woven over two 
spokes and under two, and the next 
three over one and under one. Then 
the eighth-inch rope is substituted 
and the weaving continued until a 
square base four inches in diameter 
has been formed. The wires are 
now bent up at right angles to the 
base and the weaving continued until the 
sides are the same height as those of the 
bottle. Next the wires are drawn in- 


BLUEBIRDS—FOR HAPPINESS—DECORA:E 
THIS TRAY 


ward and the ends bent into loops, leay- 
ing an opening just large enough to ad- 
mit the ink bottle. The weaving is then 
completed and the rim of the holder fin- 


WHY NOT MAKE A BASKET FOR CHRISTMAS ~ 
GREENS? 


ished to match the other pieces of the set. 
For the foundation of the pen tray 
seven paper-wound spokes twelve 


and continue weaving until near the (a 


top, when the single strand is re- 
sumed. At this point insert on op- 
site sides two handles made of four 
strands of wire bound together with 
a strip of paper. Bend the upper 
ends of the spokes to form hooks or 
loops.. Continue weaving to within 
two rows of the rim, and then make 
a fancy edge by weaving a double 
strand over and over through every 
other loop, and follow with another 
double strand woven in like fashion 
through those loops previously 
skipped. 

Wind the handles closely with 
rope, and apply one or two coats of 
shellac. 

Any lover of reading will welcome the 


SOMETHING FOR YOUR DESK 


gifts of a pair of book ends. The founda- 
tion is a pair of plain black metal book 


A JARDINIERE FOR THE PLANT-LOVING FRIEND 


Continue weaving until frame is com- 
pletely covered. Then twist the project- 
ing ends of the short wires around the 
remaining six-inch wire to form a frame- 
work for the middle partition of the 
holder, and weave as before. Bend the 
original frame into the form illustrated, 
and finish the tops of the three parti- 
tions with over and over weaving of 
double strands of rope. 

The frame on which the calendar 
mount is woven is composed of six paper- 
wound wires six inches long, fastened to 
a three-inch wire at either end. The 
weaving and finish match the stationery 
holder. The lower end of the mount is 
bent backward to enable it to stand, and 
a small calendar pad pasted on the front. 

The ink-bottle holder is made to fit an 


inches long, and fourteen spokes 
seven inches long, are required. 
Lay the longer wires on a table, side 
by side and across the center glue a 
strip of gummed cloth tape to hold 
them in position so they can be 
handled more easily. Two inches 
from the left-hand end, place a 
group of three short wires across 
them at right angles and bind in 
position with sixteenth-inch paper 
rope. Wind the rope closely round 
and round the bundle of long wires 
for a distance of half an inch, and 
bind on a single cross wire. Pro- 
ceed in this manner until within two 
inches of the opposite end, when the 
last three short wires are bound on. 
The ends of the long wires and those of 
the two groups of short wires are now 


ISN'T THIS A PRETTY CANDY BOX? 


spread like the ribs of a fan, and the 
weaving started, using eighth-inch rope. 
Continue until an Continued on page 32 


Styles for Maw and Matron 


Womaw’s World Patterns—Cen Cents Each 


—A very likable type of sport 

blouse is this one, which may have 
wrist-length or three-quarter sleeves, 
finished with an ornamental cuff in con- 
trasting goods to harmonize with the 
broad band on the handsome collar. The 
button and loop ornament makes a pret- 
ty trimming. Pongee, voile or linen are 
desirable fabrics. The pattern, No. 7899, 
is cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 23% yards of 
36-inch material, and 4% yard of 27- 
inch contrasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 


r axare SHIRTWAIST. No. 7899 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7886—This 
is a dainty and dignified model for dressy 
wear. Developed in serge or soft woolen 
goods and trimmed with braid or silk, it 
is pretty and serviceable for everyday 
wear. The fronts of the blouse separate 
to display a surplice vest in contrasting 
material. The three-gore skirt is joined 
to the waist under a girdle of plaid silk. 
The pattern, No. 7886, is cut in sizes 36 
to 40 inches bust. Size 36 requires 514 
yards of 36-inch material, % yard of 
18-inch goods for vest, and 4% yard plaid 
silk. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7885—This design offers a pretty 
suggestion for a school frock. Collar and cuffs in contrast- 


ing colors relieve the plainness of the waist. 
No. 7885, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. 
yards of 36-inch material with 34 yard of contrasting goods, 
and 1% yards of ribbon for sash. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. 


No. 7869—The 
stylish overblouse effect is cleverly sug- 
gested in this design, which has collar 


and vest in one piece. The six-gore skirt 
is smartly pocketed at each side-front 
gore. The pattern, No. 7869, is cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 4 54 yards of 36-inch material 
and 1% yards of 27-inch goods for vest, 
collar and cuffs, and pocket trimming. 
Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7870—This 
dress is in one piece from the shoulder to 
lower edge. The use of contrasting goods 
for collar, cuffs, pocket and belt is a 
matter of choice. The pattern, No. 7870, 
is cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 5% yards of 
36-inch material with 34 yard of con- 
trasting goods, or 534 yards all in one 
fabric. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7866—This 
little frock has its lines emphasized by a 
combination of fabrics. It may be made 
as illustrated, or with the waist body 
bloused over the skirt without a belt. 
The skirt is in three gores. The pattern, 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. Address, 


The pattern, 
Size 10 requires 34% 


CHILD’S DRESS. No. 7887—One of the pretty fea- 
tures of this little frock is the tie inserted through a 
slash on a line with collar edge. 
of self material or of contrasting goods. 
at the back. Pattern No. 7887, is in sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. 
Size 6 requires 2% yards of 36-inch goods and \% yard of 
contrasting, or 214 yards of one kind. Price, 10 cents. 


Collar and cuffs may be 
The fastening is 


No. 7866, is in sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 
10 requires 2 7% yards of 36-inch material 
and 1 yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. 
Price, 10 cents. 


BOYS’ SUIT. No. 7865—This is a 
design that little boys are sure to like. 
Either straight or bloomer trousers 
button to a waist that slips over the head, 
or which may be made with a side-front 
closing as illustrated. Long or short 
sleeves may be used. Linen, galatea 
and other fabrics oi durable texture will 
give good results. The pattern, No. 
7865, is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Size 4 requires 1 yard of 36-inch material 
for waist, and 11% yards for trousers. 
Or, in one material, 174 yards. Price, 10 
cents. 


The Catalogue of 
Woman’s World Fashions, con- 


taining attractive, practical 
styles for Fall and Winter, will be 


sent upon receipt of ten cents 


enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, Il. 
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“Here’s One Way to Cut 
Our High Cost of Living” 


Says Madame Cuisine 


There are many little short cuts to economy in 
housekeeping if we keep informed about what is to 
be had. One of the most important economies I have 
discovered is Baker's Fresh Coconut—#z cans. 


iT Te, MILI 


Coconut sandwiches, biscuits, sal- 
ads, as well as cakes, pies and pud- 
dings, cost very little, make an ap- 
petizing variety and supply an unusual 
amount of nourishment. 


In proportion to its cost, it offers 
more possibilities and more real ad- 
vantages than almost any food I know. 
Fresh Coconut is rich in nourishing 
qualities. It actually contains more 
fuel value to the pound than sirloin 
steak and, think of the price—only 10 
cents the can! 


Baker’s Fresh Coconut in cans is 
perfect for every purpose. Grated 
fresh from the shell, keeps moist and 
tender in its own rich milk. With 
but the opening of a can it is ready 
for use. Use the coconut milk when 
your recipe calls for it, but for cakes, 
icings and desserts not requiring milk 
be careful to press the coconut thor- 
oughly dry in a cheesecloth bag. 


Substitute a Fresh Coconut Loaf 
for your usual meat course now and 
then. Everybody will enjoy its flavory 
richness. By reading Mrs. Scott's rec- 
ipe you will see how very inexpen- 
sive Coconut Loaf is and yet made of 
the most nutritious ingredients. 


Mrs. Scott’s Recipe Book Free on Request 
Mrs. Scott is a true food economist and has long 
been on the staff of the Philadel phia North American 


as cooking expert. Her book will 
Tae Re Tea Chas 
BAKER’S FRESH GRATED 
COCONUT IN CANS 
Packed in Original Coconut Milk 
10 rar Wet 
THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Dept. L, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COCONUT LOAF AS A 
MEAT SUBSTITUTE 


1 Can of Baker’s Fresh Grated 
Coconut. 1 Cupful of Rice. 1 
Cupful of Strained Tomatoes or 
Tomato Soup. 1 Tablespoonful 
of Scraped Onion. 2 Level Tea- 
spoonfuls of Salt. 1 Egg. 1 
Tablespoonful of Cut Parsley, 
Celery Top or Dried Celery. 1 
Level Teaspoonful of Dry Mus- 
tard or Curry Powder. 1 Level 
Tablespoonful of Butter. 


Wash the rice thru several waters; 
put on to boil with one cupful of boil- 
ing water in top of double boiler for 
one-half hour; add tomato, coconut, 
coconut milk, egg and seasoning, and 
mix well. Put in mould or bowl and 
steam one hour. 

Turn out on deep platter. This may 
be served with cream sauce around 
the edge if desired. 
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What articles do you want to buy this month for the house, 
for the family, or for yourself? Before deciding where to go, 
look over the advertisements in this number, and, having 
found the things you need, write for catalogs, booklets or 
information, taking care always to mention WoMAN’s Wor LD. 
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Freeman’s 
Face Powder 
(Made in U.S. A.) 
guaranteed to please youjust 
as thoroughly as any 50c or 
$1.00 powder you ever used. If 
you don’t agree with us after using 
half a box, return the 


balance to your 
dealer and get your 
money back. Write 

% for sample box free. 


Yes, you may keep 
this new Edison— 
Thomas A. Edison’s 
reat phonograph with the 
iamond stylus—and your choice sn 
of records, too, for only $1. Pay the 
balance at rate of only a few cents a day, Try the New Edison 
in your own home before you decide to buy, Send no money 
down. Entertain your friends with your favorite records. 


+ For Our New Edi: Book, Send 
Write Today name and Address for our Hew book and 
ictures o! ie New ison phonographs, igations. 
® €. K. BABSON, Edison FP. raph ‘Distributors [oF 
3019 Edison Block, Chicago, Ili 


THE FREEMAN 

PERFUME CO. 
C Dept. 87 

Cincinnati Ohio 


are unequalled for 
satisfaction 
and service 


SMOOTH 
STRONG 
SANITARY 


the Trade Mark 
on Every Comb You Buy 
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Crooked Spines 
/ Made Straight 


Thousands of 
: Remarkable Cases 


The Cold That 
Comes from Being 
Overheated 


is often checked 
by Luden’s. Re- 
lieves dryness 
in the throat. 


Sweetens”7 the 
breath. 


In the Yellow 
Package—5c 


WM, H. LUDEN 


READING 
PA. 


Guarantee 
of 


Advertisements 


We absolutely guarantee the advertise- 
ments in WoMAN’S WorRLD and recommend 
every advertiser to you. If any WoMAN’s 
Woritp advertiser fails to treat you 
honestly 


You Can Have Your Money Back 


from usif you mentioned Woman’s WorRLD 
when you wrote for or bought the goods. 


General Manager Woman’s World. 


7 


Better Than Chickens 
Young pigeons(squabs)bring 
40 ie 60c each when 4 


YOU 


show this standard high grade 
42 key fully visible typewriter 
to yourfriends and let themsee 
whereinitexcels any $100 
typewriter, if by doing 
thisand other smallassist- 
E293 ance,you could easily have 
Bi one to keep as your own? 
Then by ,post. card or letter 
simply say, ‘Mail Particulars.’ 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. D658Chicago, Ill, 


Sashions for Little Folks 


Woman's World Patterns—Cen Cents Earh 


HILD’S COAT. No. 7974—This 
Os coat shows the cape collar, and 

ripple effect below the waistline. 
The circular three-gored skirt section 
joins body part under a patent leather 
belt. Pattern is in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years, 
medium size requiring 2 yards of 44-inch 
material; without capes, 154 yards 
of 44-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7983—This 
back-buttoned model for the young 
school girl has pannier pockets for its 
chief attraction. The plaited skirt is 
joined to the waist under a belt. Pattern 
1s in sizes 8 to 14 years. Size 8 years re- 
quires 3 % yards 36-inch material and 34 
yard contrasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ 
most among the styles in coats for grow- 
ing girls is this single-breasted model. 
Heavy serge, broadcloth, covert cloth or 
any of the heavy winter materials are 


COAT. No. 8002—Fore- 


suitable. The straight front is a prom- 
inent feature, while the garment is gath- 
ered at the sides for the smart ripple 
effect below the waistline where it is 
belted from the side front around to the 
back. The pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Size 10 years requires 3 
yards 36-inch material and 5 yards of 
fur banding. Price, 10 cents. 


BOYS’ SUIT. No. 7982—A popular 
model for little boys is the Russian suit 
made in fabric combination, like the one 
in the illustration. The blouse with coat 
closing is belted at a lowered waistline 
with contrasting: goods and has neat 
collar and cuffs to correspond. The 
straight trousers are of the regulation 
cut. The pattern is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 
6 years. Medium size requires 2 3 yards 
36-inch material and 4% yard contrasting 
goods. Price, 10 cents. 


BOYS’ OVERCOAT. No. 7915— 
Utility and dressiness are combined in 
this double-breasted model. There is a 
diagonal pocket inserted in the upper 
left front, and a large one in each lower 
front. Pattern is in sizes 2 to 12 years, 
10-year size requiring 3 yards 36-inch 
material with 4% yard 24-inch velvet. 
Price, 10 cents. 


CHILD’S NIGHT-DRAWERS. No. 
7914—This garment, preferably of flan- 
nel, may have the drawers closed at front 
or back; sleeves may be bishop or plain; 
and it can be made with or without the 
feet. Pattern is in sizes 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Size 6 years requires 
25% yards 36-inch goods. Price, 10 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. No. 7985—This 
tasteful little dress shows the decided 
vogue for contrasting goods in children’s 
wear. The guimpe has front closing and 
the overdress is cut in one piece. Pattern 
is cut in sizes 6, 8 and 10 years. Medium 
size requires. 17% yards 36-inch goods, 
2144 yards braid, 14 yards for guimpe 
and 2 yards edging. Price, 10 cents. 


PATTERN ORDER 
Woman’ s W. orld Magazine Co., Inc. 
107-111 Crmron S™ Curcaco, It. 


enclose. 2 tor Patterns 


PATTERNS 
SIZE Town De en eo ares 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of chest. Address, 
enclosing price, Pattern Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. 
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Self Help for the 
Ambitious 


ARE you frequently 
forced by circum- 
stances to do without 
some of the little com- 
forts and conveniences you 
would like to have? Does 
prudence lead you to deny 
yourself certain small luxu- 
ries? Are you hampered in 
gifts you must present 
to your loved ones? 


MONEY is not the 
only thing that will 
change these conditions. 


Woman’s World 
Will Help You 
Help Yourself 


a great deal if you have 
energy enough to put in 
a little honest 
effort trying. 


LL you need is 
A the ambition for 
betterment and the good 
will to recommend Woman’s 
World to your friends. 
Possessed of these, you'll 
find there is a chain of 


Gifts, Comforts, 
Luxuries and 


Conveniences 
waiting for you. 


TAKE the first 
step today. Drop 

a postal to Woman’s 

World asking for our 


FREE Catalog. 


Thousands of pleased 

women have found a way 

to happiness through it. 
Address Catalog Dept, 


WOMAN'S WORLD 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Cah ty 


——s *Pleasing Designs for Midwinter 
Mommas World Patterns—Ten Cents Each 


@GV¥ADIES’ WAIST. No. 7965—For 
L practical needs, this is the style of 
blouse to choose. A tuck in each 

front turned toward the armhole gives 
a pretty line; the collar is simple but 
decorative with its ends cut slightly at 
pointed at front. The plain sleeve may 
be long or short, and finished with a 
cuff. Pattern is cut in sizes 36 to 44 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 24% 
yards 36-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 


this shirtwaist. 


strat hg 


LADIES’ NIGHTGOWN. No. 8008— Quite the right 
style for cold weather is the gown in the illustration, made to 
slip on over the head, with a yoke back and front. The front 


and yoke are slashed through the center and finished with 


eyelets for ribbon lacing. Long cloth, flannelette, crepe and 
similar fabrics are desirable for developing. Pattern is in sizes 
34, 38, 42 and 46 inches bust, size 38 requiring 454 yards 36- 
inch goods, 24% yards edging and 1 yard ribbon for lacing. 
Price, 10 cents. 


To obtain correct size, measure loosely over fullest part of bust. 
Department, Woman’s World, Chicago, III. 


LADIES’ WAIST. No. 7986—The 
hood collar is an attractive feature of 
The frill is formed by 
the revers in material of coin-spot design, 
stitched to the fronts, which are gathered 
the shoulder seams. 
gathered into fitted cuffs. 
in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust. 
requires 234 yards 36-inch plain fabric, 
5 yard 36-inch figured goods, or 2% 
yards one material. 


LADIES’ DRESS. No. 7995—This 
design will appeal to fashion followers. 
A raised waistline is used for the three- 
gored skirt, joined to a plain blouse un- 
der a belt of contrasting goods to match 
the neat collar and cuffs. The sleeves 
are plain and fitted. The pattern is cut 
in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 54% yards 36-inch 
material and 34 yard contrasting to trim 
collar, cuffs and belt. Price, 10 cents. 


Sleeves are 
Pattern is 
Size 36 


Price, 10 cents. 
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CHILD’S PLAY DRESS. No. 7998—The pock- 
ets in this little dress supply a note of newness. It 
fastens at the back and long or short sleeves may be 
used. Pattern is in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Medium size requires 15% yards 36-inch material 
and % yard contrasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ APRON. No. 7967—This apron will 
greatly add to the worker’s comfort. A fitted effect is 
given across the back and chest. The neck may be 
low or high and sleeves loose or gathered into bands 
of contrasting goods. Pattern is cut in sizes 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 5 34 
yards 36-inch material and % yard 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. Price, 10 cents. 


” _—u—n—: PATTERN ORDER " 
Woman’s World Magazine Co., Inc. ) 
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Address all orders, enclosing price, Pattern 
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Cause and Effect 


“Now, you see how nice I look; but you 


don’t know how nice I feel. I’m what 


Mamma calls ‘the Effect.’ 
“What do you think is the ‘Cause’ > 


“Mamma says its Fels-Naptha soap, the 
wonder-worker that keeps me and ail 
the rest of the house, inside and out, in 


apple-pie trim, WITHOUT ANY 
FUSS ABOUT IT!” 


Fels - Naptha 


does work won- 
ders all by itself, 
if set properly to 
its duties accord- 


ing to the direc- 
tions on the wrapper. 


The daintiest wear 

of the daintiest little 

maiden, and also the 

rougher operations of 

house-cleaning, it’s all 
the same. 


Fels- Naptha is an all- 
‘round household cleanser, 
yet strangely enough some 
people think it useful for 
one thing only—the one 
they happened first to have 
used it for! 
Wherever soap is used— 
use Fels-Naptha and get 
the benefit of its great value 
for yourself. Use it the 
better, easier, quicker, 
cheaper way. Use it the 
Fels-Naptha way. 
Fels-Naptha, 10 bars in carton, or by single bar. 
FELS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Christmas Gifts Mane from Paper 


Continued from page 28 


oblong base about three by eight inches 
is formed. Bend up wires to form sides, 
twist ends into hooks, and finish edge. 

The bluebird brush and comb tray is 
made of pale yellow rope and decorated 
with clouds and a bluebird cut from 
fancy crepe paper. To make it, wind 
with narrow strips of paper, eight wires 
sixteen inches long, and eighteen wires 
eleven inches long. Lay the latter side 
by side and paste a strip of gummed 
cloth tape across them at the center. 


FOUR and a half inches from left-hand 
end, place bundle of three short wires 
crosswise, and bind it to the long ones 
with sixteenth-inch paper rope. Wind 
the rope closely around the long wires for 
a distance of half an inch, bind on a sin- 
gle short one, and continue the winding, 
adding single wires every half inch, until 
within four and a half inches of the oppo- 
site end, when the remaining three short 
wires are attached. Spread the ends of 
the long wires and of the triple short ones 
so that they are evenly spaced, and start 
weaving from the center with eighth- 
inch rope, taking pains to form a sym- 
metrical oval. When the base is nearly 
completed, insert bundles of three 
paper-wound wires at the ends to form 
handles. Finish the base, bend up the 
spokes to form the rim, and turn the 
ends over in loops. Weave two rows and 
then fit into the bottom of the tray a 
piece of stiff cardboard covered smoothly 
with yellow crepe paper on which the 
bird and clouds are mounted. Cover this 
with a piece of glass and continue the 
weaving, drawing the rope tighter and 
tighter to hold the glass in place. Com- 
plete the rim with two rows of double 
strands woven over and over through the 
tops of alternate loops. Finish by wind- 
ing the handles closely with paper rope. 
To make the candlesticks prepare for 
each, twelve wire spokes twenty-three 
inches long, splicing the wire if necessary. 


Wind them with inch-wide strips of yellow 
crepe paper. Divide into two groups of 
six each, and cross atright angles. Spread 
like the spokes of a wheel and, starting at 
the center, weave eighth-inch yellow rope 
over two and under two for a few rows, 
then over one and under one until a four- 
inch base is formed. Now bend the wires 
up and curve them sharply inward, and 
weave the upper side of the base in the 
same manner, continuing until only a cir- 
cular opening a little more than an inch 
in diameter remains. Then draw the 
wires into a vertical position and weave 
the stem of the candlestick. When with- 
in two and a half inches of the top, insert 
a brass socket taken from a _ ten-cent 
candlestick and bend the spokes to fit it, 
forming the ends into loops. Continue 
weaving, drawing the rope close about 
the socket, and finish the rim in the man- 
ner elsewhere described.. Remove the 
socket, drop a spoonful of large shot or a 
piece of lead into the hollow base of the 
candlestick to prevent it from being 
top-heavy, and replace the _ socket. 
Apply white shellac. 

A plain white pasteboard box formed 
the basis of the pretty receptacle shown, 
but when covered with creamy crepe 
paper and adorned with a gay little gold 
basket heaped with bright blue blossoms 
and green leaves, all in paper applique, 
it became worthy of the tempting assort- 
ment of home-made sweets which it was 
designed to hold. 

The foundation of the fancy basket 
consists of twelve wire spokes about 
twenty inches long, wound with white 
crepe paper and divided into two groups 
of six each, which are crossed in the cen- 
ter at right angles. The weaving is done 
with eighth-inch white paper rope, the 
spokes being spread apart evenly as it 
progresses. When a five and a half inch 
base has been woven, bend the spokes up 
and weave the sides two and a half inches 
high, gradually drawing them in until the 
mouth of the basket is only three inches 
in diameter. Above this point the spokes 


are interwoven in lattice fashion to form 
a high arched handle. The joining is 
concealed and the strength of the handle 
increased by winding the top closely 
with the rope for a space of five or six 
inches. 

Instead of shellac, which produces a 
yellowish tinge on white, apply white 
enamel paint as a finish. This produces 
an appearance similar to that of the 
enameled reed baskets. 

The serving tray will appeal to the 
heart of every housewife, and as a holi- 
day gift is sure to please. Twenty-four 
spokes of moderately heavy wire, each 
twenty inches long, are used as a founda- 
tion for the weaving. They are wound 
with one-inch strips of dark brown crepe 
paper. Twelve spokes are laid at right 
angles to the other twelve, crossing them 
at the center, and the weaving begun 
with eighth-inch brown paper rope, tak- 
ing care to separate the spokes evenly 


and keep the work perfectly flat as it 
progresses. The first six rows are woven 
over two spokes and under two, then over 
one and under one until a mat about six 
inches in diameter is formed, when the 
fine rope is exchanged for one a quarter of 
an inch in diameter, and the weaving 
continued to about six inches from the 
tips of the spokes. Then, on either side, 
is inserted a handle composed of eight 
thicknesses of wire wound together with 
the brown paper. The weaving is con- 
tinued, and when it reaches a point 
three inches from the tips of the spokes, 
they are drawn up at right angles to 
form the rim, and the ends bent down- 
ward in hooks or loops. Continue until 
the loops are nearly covered, and then 
finish the edge by weaving a double 
strand of rope over and over through the 
tops of alternate loops until all are filled. 
Finally, apply one or two coats of orange 
shellac. This gives it a pretty finish. 


Santa Utstts the Martin House 


Continued from page 26 


back, open up a magazine case concealed 
in the arm, and draw out the foot-rest. 

Our exuberant youngster had himself 
saved up his pennies to buy a hot-and- 
cold bottle as his share in the role of 
“Santa.” ““Mamma bought me a small 
one for my school lunch box,” he said, 
handing his grandmother the parcel, 
“and I was tickled to have hot soup or 
cocoa on cold days or cold milk or lemon- 
ade on hot days! I figured you could let 
Aunt Mary carry this to school in winter 
and use it yourself for picnics in summer 
when Uncle Bill takes you out riding in 
the auto.” 

“Whatever in the world ” we all 
wondered, when Jennie’s twins un- 
wrapped a box they had brought. 

“You can’t guess,’ Mamie piped, 
“not any of you, ’cept mamma, ’cause 
she has some like ’em. Mamma said 
she got tired of having Len an’ me 
make scars on the parlor walls bumping 
into ’em with our rocking chairs, so 
she bought some bumpers—no, buffers 
—an’ fastened ’em to the rocker tips.” 


**And so,” added the boy twin, ““when 
we thought how gran’ma liked to rock 
we bought her a pair for her rocker.” 

Jennie finished the tale. ‘“‘ These buff- 
ers are good protectors to put on the 
backs of chairs or bureaus or any furni- 
ture that projects backward or sits cor- 
nerwise in a room.” 


HE young men of father’s office force 
surprised nim Christmas afternoon by 
sending in a novel telephone chair. It 
has an arm rest at the right and a bracket 
attached to hold a desk phone. Under 
the seat is a shelf for the big directory 
when it is not in use. ‘‘What’s the use 
of standing up to telephone when you can 
sit down so comfortably?” said father. 
A sewing stand was Jennie’s contribu- 
tion to her mother’s comfort. It has a 
deep bag for the unfinished work and a 
removable wooden tray at the top to 
hold thread, scissors and other tools of 
the needlewoman. 


How We Make Your 10c Get 


You a 25c Mince Pie 


If you were to make up enough mince meat as good as NoNE SucH to make 
And think of 


an old-fashioned mince pie, it would cost you twenty-five cents. 


the time and trouble it takes. 


This is probably your reason for not having Mince Pie more often, although 


you know folks certainly do enjoy this popular dessert. 


You do not have to deprive your family of this tasty dish. You can serve 
mince pie in your home as often as you wish—and you don’t have to turn your 


kitchen upside down either. 


Madam—for 10c you can buy a package of NONE SUCH Mince Meat that 
makes the finest mince pie you ever ate.. It’s all ready, too—simply mix with 


water and it’s ready for the crust. 


NONE SuCH Mince Meat is made in a sunlit factory as clean as your own 
kitchen. And here is what we use in making NONE SUCH—whole, seeded raisins 
—the very best we can get; U.S. Govt. Inspected beef; delicious apples; pure 
cane sugar; rich apple cider and selected spices that set your tongue tingling. 


NONE SUCH is just the kind of Mince Meat you 
would make yourself. But you couldn’t begin to make 
it as cheap as we do, because we buy NONE SUCH in- 
gredients in large quantities that permit us to give you 
better mince meat at far less cost than you can make 


at home. 


NONE SucH Mince Meat is sold in condensed pack- 


MERRELL-SOULE CoO. 


When in Syracuse visit the NONE SUCH kitchen-clean factory. 


more than 10c worth. 


age form, wrapped in paraffine-lined containers. Your 
10c buys all Mince Meat. You do not pay for water, as 
you do when you buy bulk Mince Meat. 


Buy a package of NONE SucH and make a pie. If 
you and your family don’t agree that it’s the tastiest 
mince pie you ever ate, you will at least have had 
Order it today. 


Every 
Package 
Makes 

a Big, 
Juicy 


Syracuse, New York 
We want you to see how NONE SUCH Mince Meat is made. 


Mince Pie 


10 


12c to 15c 
in Far West 


MI 


| Merreli-Soule Ca, Syracuse: Be 


My Christmas at the Front 


Continued from page 21 


which had prompted the deception. 

When the hour of reaction from excite- 
ment came, and they lay wistfully fin- 
gering the photographs and_ trinkets 
from home, someone asked me to sing. 
I chose the old songs, the songs of no 
nationality but universal appeal, and 
they were all very still. Then a Christ- 
mas hymn came to my memory, and as 
I softly started, they joined in, one by 
one, until the bare rafters overhead 
seemed to echo. 

With the early dusk came a period of 
well-ordered bustle and activity. <A 
convoy would start at midnight for the 
hour’s journey to Boulogne, where a 
hospital ship awaited its cargo of wound- 
ed freight for the dash across the channel, 
and the boys must be made ready. 
Under normal circumstances it would not 
be considered safe to move many of them 
for weeks, but now they must give way to 
those fresh from the dressing stations 
just back of the battle line, and more 
desperately in need of our ministrations 
than they. To the splendid skill and un- 
remitting care of the surgeons and nur- 
ses in the home country is due the fact 
that amazingly few of them suffer any 
lasting ill effects from their interrupted 
convalescence. 


OME were marked “Hospital Ship 
A,” meaning severe stretcher cases; 

hospital “‘B”’ were sitting cases, and 
“L” were able to stand. Mine was 
quite a noisy ward, when the time for 
departure came. I stood by the door, 
shaking hands with each as they filed 
past, and wishing them “God speed.” I 
had marked up all that I conscientiously 
could for hospital ship and home, but 
some were left, still too ill to be moved. 
Their eyes followed yearningly the last 
of the little procession through the door- 
way, but they only smiled and said: 

“Good luck, mates!’’ 

Earlier in the evening some of my 
walking patients had fitted up a little 
tree in the doctors’ mess for ‘‘their 
Mees,” and we nurses.and the surgeons 
had a little celebration of our own, with 
a jesting present for each. Some weeks 
before, I had amused my colleagues— 
but not myself—by cutting my wisdom 
teeth, and suffering in common with my 
patients. My gift was a tiny doll witha 
card attached, saying: ‘“‘Cut your teeth, 
little sweetheart, and grow wise!”’ 

Someone else had conceived the idea 
of sending fake cablegrams from home, 
and they caused much merriment. We 
sang, told stories and ate sweets like 
children, and altogether it was a bright 
hour, a breathing space to hearten us for 
the sterner work ahead, and to assure 
us of the mighty Christmas spirit in 
these war-driven lands as well as the 
home country at peace with all the world. 

After the convalescents had departed 


on their homeward journey, there was a 
hasty rearrangement of beds, in antici- 
pation of the fresh convoy of wounded. 
They arrived almost at once, exhausted 
and blood-soaked. As I worked over 
them, each one was eager to tell of the 
experience through which he had just 
passed. The incidents of war, harrowing 
as they are, make small impressions in 
the daily conflict, but become epochal 
when they strike home to the man him- 
self. It is significant, too, that when 
they come fresh from the line of battle 
there is in their minds a deep impression 
of the gallantry and staunch courage. of 
their enemy, to which they are quick to 
give recognition. 

““We captured the third line of enemy 
trenches, but we couldn’t hold it,” a 
light infantryman remarked through set 
teeth, as I cut away his sleeve. “Lord, 
how they came on! They don’t seem to 
know the meaning of fear. I was going 
back through a communication trench 
with a couple of prisoners, when one of 
their officers shot me in the arm with his 
revolver. Fancy an ‘outer’ at three yards 
range! He looked up again, too, over 
the top of his parapet to see the result 
of his shot, calmly taking a chance that 
I might shoot him through the head.” 

“They’re game!”’ acquiesced the man 
in the next bed grimly, adding as I 
started to unwind his first-aid dressing, 
“You won’t have to amputate, Sister. 
They saved you the trouble. They gave 
me a Christmas gift, all right, but they 
know how to take punishment them- 
selves. I never saw a pluckier lot.” 

And so I went down the line, cutting 
away boots and clothing, dealing out the 
craved drinks of water, applying pads 
and compresses and preparing all for the 
doctor’s round. Then came the interval 
in the operating room, standing by the 
surgeons in their tireless labors, and af- 
terward I went back to my ward, for a 
last look at my contrary little stove. 

I gave a final glance down the long 
rows of beds with their quiet occupants 
sleeping the deep sleep of exhaustion, 
then I stumbled out the door, and started 
down the narrow line, with the little 
one-room shacks on either hand, toward 
my own sleeping hut. 

My hut was portable, of brown canvas, 
with mud and slush soughing up and 
down between the boards, and isinglass 
windows perpetually open, through 
which the snow and sleet had come to 
keep me company, but I lay down thank- 
fully on my damp cot. 

It had not been a very merry Christ- 
mas, but neither had it been a hopeless 
one. The spirit was there, the unquench- 
able spirit of Yuletide, victorious over 
every circumstance, bringing warmth to 
our hearts and a lightening of our bur- 
dens, a renewed zest in giving what we 
could of ourselves to those poor unfortu- 
nate ones we were there to aid. And 
that is the message of Christmas itself. 


— Decorating the Christuas @ @rer 


Continued from page 20 


and the corners of the red paper ga- 
thered together and held close to the 
candy by a strip of crepe paper, 
which is folded narrow and tied into 
a bow with the ends pulled out. Pull 
out the points of the red paper and if 
the corners are cut a little way so as to 
make eight points instead of four, and 
then pulled out and shaped carefully, the 
bags will look like poinsettias. If you 
wish to use the Christmas flower, poin- 
settia on the tree, gorgeous ones can be 
made of crepe paper. Cut the five 
large-sized petals and three smaller- 
sized ones for each flower, with each of 
these petals through the center and ar- 
range in the shape of the flower. The 
stem is of wire wound in green tissue 
paper. In the stem are inserted green 
leaves cut similar to the flower leaves, 
but a little wider. 
_ Snowballs’ made of cotton frosted 
with diamond dust, or snowballs made 
of tfssue paper, covered with crepe paper 
and decorated with silver stars and tin- 
sel, dangle from the branches in a be- 
witching manner. | i 
Butterflies made from Mosotated 4 crepe 


_ paper and fine wire may be made to look - 


as if they were alighting on the branches. 
If plain paper is used, splash the wings 
with gilt paint. 

To add to the merriment of the tree 
festivities write a humorous little letter 
from Santa Claus to each person, seal 
with a Christmas seal and tie to the tree 
with silver cord. 

Fringed ornaments are easily made by 
pasting fringed colored of gilt paper in 
circles on disks of white writing paper. 
The center may be finished with a little 
silver star. 


T° COMPLETE the effectiveness of 

the tree, dress paper dolls as fairies 
or Christmas angels in white crepe paper 
or tarltan, spangled with tinsel and silver. 


stars. Attach these to the branches with 


wires. 

‘Care must be taken on tree night that 
there is little danger of fire. If the tree 
Is garlanded with paper it is better not to 
light the candles. ‘Tiny colored electric 
bulbs can be purchased for a small sum, 
and as they can be used from year to 
year, are a wise and safe investment. 


Pioneer Brands | 
Rubber Poatwotr 


EON RUD NLY daring manufacturers 
9 Bostonyen risked the trade-marking of 


rubber footwear in the early days 
of the industry. The brands 
shown here are the most illus- 
trious survivors. 


So little was known of the pro- 
cesses by which rubber was made 
durable, shape-holding and wear- 
able in all kinds of weather, that 
the men who trade-marked their 
products simply challenged fate! 


They said, “You can depend 
upon us to make the very best 
rubber footwear possible; we'll 
put our trade-mark on them 
as an evidence of our good 
intention.” 


If the rubber footwear you buy 
bears any one of these trade- 
marks, you get high-quality, per- 
fect-fitting, good-looking, service- 
able rubber footwear. Look for 
these quality-marks, 


Seventy-four years of suc- 
cessful manufacturing and the 
experience of forty-seven 
great factories are back of 
every pair of rubber shoes, 
overshoes, arctics, boots, etc., 
produced by the United States 
Rubber Company, the largest 
rubber manufacturer in the 
world. 


Rubbers that fit wear twice as long as rubbers that do not fit. 


United States Rubber Company 


_~S 


TRADE Y MARK 
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: The range of advertising in this issue is very wide, and 
i every woman may have her wants satisfied. Write for further 
+ information about anything that attracts you, and don’t 
| forget to say you saw the advertisement in Woman’s World. 
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Sunshine Lamp 


W’S 
= Candle Power Ses TOMORRO 


White’s Weather Prophet Weather 

forecasts the weather 

8 to 24 hours in advance. 

Not a toy but a scientifically 

constructed instrument working 

automatically. Handsome, reliable 
and everlasting. 


An Ideal Xmas Gift 


Made doubly interesting by the little figures 
of the Peasant and his good wife, who 
come in and out rs tell you what 

_the weather will 

1A; fully guaranteed. 
to dd in 
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"COSTS 1 CENT A WIGHT | 


We want one personin each sfocality to whom 


we can refer new custome’ Take advan- 
tage of our SPECIAL FREE STRIAL OFFER. 
Write today. AGENTS WANTE 
SUNSHINE SAFETY CAMP: ‘co. 
~ 145Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. fea 


S 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. 18, 419 E. Water St., Miiwankee, Wis. 


pportunities That Should Interest You 


AGENTS WANTED 


BIG MONEY selling Sanitary Household Brushes. Write 
Puritan Sales Co., Dept. D, 1968 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS—PAIR SILK HOSE FREE. STATE SIZE 
and color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Write today. 
Triplewear Mills, Dept. D, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


TURN SPARE TIME INTO DOLLARS. SOME- 
thing new. No canvassing or investment. Daydark Co., 
Desk 49, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO MEN 
with rigs to introduce poultry compound. Year’s con- 
tract. Imperial Mfg. Co., Dept. 65, Parsons, Kans. 


BOTTLE CLOTHES SPRINKLER AGENTS MAKE 
$3.00 a day. Send 15c for sample and large catalog, 500 
articles. Richardson Mfg. Co-.. Dept. 16, Bath, N. x; 


WOMEN WITH SPARE TIME EARN BIG MONEY 
and valuable premiums selling Guaranteed Specialties. 
Wm. J. Dick, Mgr., Dept. D41, 18 W. Lake, Chicago. 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES, BRAND NEW IRONING 
wax, perfumes clothes; clamps ironing board; asbestos 
iron rest. Working outfit 5c. Waxpad, Lynbrook, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED HOSIERY SELLING FROM MILL 
earns $5. a day for our representatives. No capital or 
exp. needed. Weber Mills, Nicetown Station, Phila., Pa, 


AGENTS—HO-RO-CO MEDICATED SKIN & SCALP 
Soap and Toilet Goods Plan beats everything for agent’s 
profits. ‘‘Ho-Ro-Co.’’—210 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS 
by distributing free samples to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full p»zticulars. Thomas- Mfg. Co., 
588 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


HONEST MAN OR WOMAN TO OPERATE 
profitable mail order business at home, selling my 
goods. No canvassing. I supply everything. Voorhies, 
Dept. 500, Omaha, Neb. 


AGENTS! HIGHLY PROFITABLE RETURNS 
selling our Dress Goods, Hosiery, Underwear and General 
Dry Goods. Biggest Proposition. Write at once. National 
Importing & Mfg.Co., Dept.CW, 425 Broadway ,New York 


AGENTS: COOPER MADE $314 LAST MONTH, $91 
Jast week selling ‘‘Kantleak’’ Raincoats. New proposi- 
tion. We deliver and collect. Sample coat Free. 
Comer Mfg. Co., 13 Silver St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE 
best paying propositions ever put on the market; some- 
thing no one else sells; make $4,000 yearly. Address E. 
M. Feltman, Sales Mer., 9749 8rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


EVERY HOME ON FARM, IN SMALL TOWN OR 
suburb needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin kero- 
sene (coal-oil) Mantle Lamp. Five times as bright as elec- 
tric. Tested and recommended by Government and 34 
leading Universities. Awarded Gold Medal. One. farm- 
er cleared over $500 in 6 weeks. Hundreds with rigs 
or autos earning $100 to $300 per month. No capital 
required; we furnish goods on time to reliable men. 
Write quick for sample lamp for free trial, distributor’s 
proposition and secure appointment in exclusive terri- 
tory. Mantle Lamp Co., 644 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD IF THIS IS 
not the greatest money-making house-to-house proposi- 
tion. N.R.G. Little Wizard Labor Saver washes clothes 
in 10 minutes, without rubbing. €ontains no Lime, Lye, 
Paraffin, Wax or other injurious chemical and cannot pos- 
sibly injure the clothes or hands. Nothing like it on the 
market. Positively the wonder of the age—sells for 15c, 
enough for 5 family washings. We supply one free sample 
with every package you buy and guarantee the sale of 
same. Just leave the free sample with the housewife and, 
when you call again, she is eagerly awaiting to become 
your steady customer. Secure territorial rights at once, or 
you'll regret it. Sample and full particulars free. Farquhar- 
Moon Mfg. Co., Desk B223, 140 W. Van Buren, Chicago. 


BELGIAN. HARES 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR US. BIG MONEY. 
Stock costs a trifle and we buy all you raise at $2.00 each; 
also Cavies,* Mink, Skunk, Fox, Squabs, Pheasants, 
Frogs, etc. Contract, Instruction Book, copy of our 
Pet Stock Magazine for a dime, none free. Address 
The Belgian Hare, Dept. 24, Holm es Park, Mo. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 


LEARN DRAWING AND PAINTING AT HOME 
by mail. Bea Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial II- 
lustrator; a Cartoonist; Paint in Water Colors or Oil. 
Your name and address brings full particulars and our 
handsome illustrated Art Annual by return mail. Fine 
Arts Institute, Studio 739, Omaha, Neb. 


FARM LANDS—MISSOURI 


SMALL MISSOURI FARM, $10 CASH AND $5 
monthly; no interest or taxes; highly productive land; 
close to 3 big markets; write for photos and full informa- 
tion. Munger, B-158, N. Y. Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


AGENTS: SELL OUR NEW TRIPLICATE SAUCE 
Pan. Make $100 to $300 a month easy. Saves Gas. 
Cooks 3 foods on one burner. Write quick for territory. 
Div. W., American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Lemont, IIl. 


1916’S. SENSATION—ELEVEN-PIECE TOILET AR- 
ticle set, selling like blazes at $1 with $1 carving set free; 
enormous profits; tremendous hit; Engle made $51 first 
week; write quick. Pierce Co., 533 Pierce Bldg., Chicago. 


EARN $50 TO $100 MONTHLY DISTRIBUTING 
Parker Hosiery to repeat customers at mill prices in your 
home town. <All or spare time. Protected territory. 
Credit. A Parker Mills, 2733 No. 12tb St., Phila., Pa. 


YOUNG MAN, WOULD YOU ACCEPT AND WEAR 
a fine tailormade suit just for showing it to your friends? 
Then write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 434, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


WANTED—LIVE SALESMEN TO SELL FERTILE 
farm lands. -Ten-acre tracts. Easy terms. No interest 
or taxes. Big commission. Attractive proposition. Palm 
Beach County Land Company, Box G, Stuart, Florida. 


RELIABLE PEOPLE WANTED—PLACE EGGINE 
in stores and appoint agents. Takes place of eggs in baking 
and cooking at 9c doz. Large package and particulars 10c 
postpaid. Chas Morrissey Co., 4419 Madison, Chicago. 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo Plates, Pennants, Rejects cred- 
ited. Prompt shipments; samples and cat. free to agents 
30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Desk J, Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS—$60.00 A WEEK. TRAVEL BY AUTOMO- 
bile and introduce 300-candle power coal oil Lantern. 
We furnish auto. Write for particulars. Thomas Co., 
888 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS—MAKE A DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
Mendets, a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package and catalogue of house- 
hold specialties free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 402A, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


WANTED: GOOD SALESMEN TO SELL FLORIDA 
Townsite lots having extensive water frontage near 
ocean. Easy terms. No interest or taxes. Liberal 
commission. Attractive proposition. Address Jupiter 
Realty Co., Box H, Elmira, N. Y. 


AGENTS—STEADY INCOME. Large Manufacturer of 
Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods, etc., wishes representative 
in each locality. Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Whole or spare time. Credit given. Send for par- 
ticulars. Freeport Mfg.Co.,56 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED MEN TO TRAVEL IN CREWS WITH 
a crew manager and go from town to town soliciting 
orders for a fast-selling home article. If you want a 
steady job and are satisfied with an income of $15 to $20 
a week, write Harry Arney, 111 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


WOULD $150 MONTHLY AS GENERAL AGENT 
for $100,000 corporation and a Ford Auto of your own, 
introducing Stock and Poultry remedies, Dips, Disin- 
fectants, etc., interest you2 Then address Royoleum 
Co-Operative Mfg. Co., Dept. 17, Monticello, Ind. 


AGENTS—HERE’S THE BEST LINE OF FOOD 
flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc., ever of- 
oe ape ae free to workers. Write 
oday for full particulars. Ameri Prod 
9349 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. gabe sealable Nh 


AGENTS — A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
experienced agents to secure territory on the greatest 
household proposition of the day. Easily sold. Big prof- 
its. Renewals every year (not a magazine or periodical). 
The National Home Service Bureau, Aurora, Illinois. 


STOP HERE — JUST OUT—EISEN REGULATOR 
for Ford Headlights. Selling like wildfire everywhere. 
Gives splendid driving light at low speed—keeps bulbs 
from burning out—works entirely automatically. Needed 
on every Ford. Big profits quick—Listen: Hopkins, 
Tenn., cleared $16.20 first day. White, Michigan, 
$134.00 one week. No experience or capital needed. We 
show you how. Sales guaranteed. Hurry, don’t delay 
write now for special information. Address Eisen 
Instrument Co., 321 Valentine Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


PLAYS—LARGE LIST. DIALOGUES, Recitations, 
Drills, etc. All sorts of Entertainments for Schools. 
Catalog free. T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 49, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


MEN-WOMEN WANTED. GOVERNMENT JOBS. 
$75.00 month. Write immediately for list positions open. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P63, Rochester, N.Y. , 


BE A DETECTIVE — EARN FROM $150 TO $300 
per month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Ludwig, 
1250 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


GOVERNMENT NEEDS MEN AND WOMEN OVER 
18, for stationary and traveling positions. Big salaries. 
New locations. Write, Ozment, 105R, St. Louis. 


LADY OR GENTLEMAN TO TRAVEL FOR OLD- 
established firm. No canvassing. Staple line. $18 
weekly, pursuant to contract. Expenses advanced. 
G. B. Nichols, Philadelpia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GOVERNMENT WANTS MATRONS & Teachers, $72 


monthly. Free quarters. Write Ozment, 105M, St. Louis. 


WANTED—DUST CAPS MADE. PLENTY WORK 
or money back. Send 20c for necessary equipment. 
Household Garment Co., 6238 S. Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 
demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. R. R. 
fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 352, Omaha, Neb. 


WOMEN-—GET U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS $65 TO 
$150 month. Write for list of positions now easily ob- 
tained. Franklin Institute, Dept. P61, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED APRON MAKERS on Lawns and Ginghams. 
Send 20c (nostamps) for patterns and prices. _ Money 
back if dissatisfied. Kenwood, 6238 S. Park Ave.,Chicago. 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY PAID ONE WOMAN 
in each town to distribute circulars and take orders for 
non-alcoholic flavors in tubes. Permanent, easy work. 
Ziegler Co., 7 A, E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


GOVERNMENT JOBS OPEN. $75.00 MONTH. 
List free. Franklin Institute, Dept. P62, Rochester, N.Y. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. $60 TO $125 
monthly. Age 21 to 50. Ozment, 105 F, St. Louis. 


MEN OF IDEAS AND INVENTIVE ABILITY should 
write L. F. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
139, Washington, D. C., and ask for lists of Patent Buyers. 


_ MAGAZINES 


MAGAZINES AT LOWEST CLUB PRICES. OUR 
big money-saving club catalog free. Write today. 
Agents wanted. Hanson- Bennett Magazine 
Agency, 746 Brooks Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
WRITE PHOTOPLAYS; $15-$500 EACH PAID. DE- 
tails Free to beginners. Producers League, 352, St. Louis. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT PROFITS AND PRIZE 
offers for photo-plays. College, Box 278, A.14, Chicago. 


WRITE Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems: $10 to $100 


each; no correspondence course. Start writing and selling 
at once; details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 302, Cincinnati 


MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 
$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS 


you. No experience needed. We teach you & furnish 
everything. Reliable Film Exchange, Dept. A, Chicago. 


NEWFOUNDLAND DOGS 


Registered Newfoundland Puppies. Ideal Christmas gift. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Bert Carmony, Shelbyville, Ind. 


NEWS CORRESPONDENTS 


GOV’T CIVIL SERVICE “EXAMS” EVERYWHERE 
soon. Get prepared by former Gov’t Examiner. Booklet 
J-11 free.Patterson Civil Service School. Rochester. N. Y. 


MEN BECOME LOCOMOTIVE . FIREMEN, 
Brakemen, Electric Motormen and Conductors and earn 
Big Money. Hundreds placed to work $75 and $100 
month. No experience necessary. Write at once, Inter 
Railway, Dept. M, Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED. MEN AND WOMEN TO QUALIFY FOR 
Government positions. Several thousand appointments 
to be made next few months. Full information about 
openings, how to prepare, etc., free. Write immediately 
fom booklet CG 927, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


OLD MEN AND YOUNG MEN WANTED TO JOIN 
one of our traveling crews and take orders for this 
magazine. Positions open in every state. Steady job 
with liberal pay. Woman’s World Magazine Co., Inc., 
107 South Clinton St., Chicago. 


HOME WEAVING 


LOOMS—ONLY $8.50—BIG MONEY IN WEAVING 
rugs, carpets, etc., from rags and waste material. Besure 
to send for free loom book. It tells all about our won- 
derful $8.50 and other looms. Union Loom Works, 226 
Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 


HONEY 


FINEST QUALITY WHITE CLOVER HONEY, 30-LB. 
can $3.50, 60-Ib. can $6.00, 3-lb. prepaid anywhere 75c. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Ernest B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 


FINEST QUALITY WHITE CLOVER HONEY, 
crop of 1916, thirty Ib. can, $3.60, two or more cans, 
$3.45 each. Sample, 10c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price List free. M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 


LAME PEOPLE 


THE PERFECTION EXTENSION Shoe for Any Person 
with one short limb. No more unsightly cork soles, irons, 
etc., needed. Worn with ready-made shoes. Shipped on 
trial. Write for booklet. Henry W.Lotz, 313 3d Ave.,N.Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY. SPARE TIME, WRITING FOR 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary; 
details Free. Press Syndicate, 450, St. Louis, Mo. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


NURSING Easily Learned at Home. Catalog Free. Phila- 
delphia School For Nurses, 2229 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BECOME A TRAINED NURSE BY HOME STUDY 
Course and Earn $15 to $30 a week. Diplomas recog- 
nized by best Doctors. Hospital experience given if de- 
sired. Established 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Free. 
American Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. 


YOUR MONOGRAM engraved on 24 sheets letter paper 
& envelopes. 2 initials only 75c, 3 initials $1.35. Fine linen 
finished paper gives your correspondence dignity. Makes 
beautiful Holiday & Birthday gifts. Ordernow. Sample 
free. Monogram Co., 524 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OLD COINS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10c for New Ills’td Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. Showing Guaranteed Prices. Get posted at 
once. Clarke Coin Co., Box 28, Le Roy, N. Y. 


WILL PAY $100.00 FOR TRADE DOLLAR 1885; 
$7.00 for 1853 Quarter without arrows; $750.00 for certain 
$5.00 gold without motto. Cash premiums for rare coins 


PATENTS. BOOKS & ADVICE FREE. SEND MODEL 
or drawing for search. Highest references; best results. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer. Washington, D.C. 


WANTED—IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF INVEN- 
tions wanted by manufacturers and prizes offered for in- 
ventions. Our four books sent free. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 742 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED — MANUFACTURERS ARE 
writing for patents procured through me. Three books 
with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I help 
you market your invention. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 
115 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 


WOMAN’S WORLD SWORN STATEMENT 


Made Under the New Postal Law 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of WOMAN’S WORLD, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1916. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Curtis P. 
Brady, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the General Manager of 
the Woman’s Wor Lb, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Woman’s World Magazine Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


Editor, Hiram Moe Greene, Chicago, Illinois. 


Managing Editor, Hiram Moe Greene, Chicago, Illinois. 

General Manager, Curtis P. Brady, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount 


of stock.) 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, New York, N. Y. 


Stockholders: John G. Anderson, 


Tyrone, Pa.; Georgia F. Ayres, 115 E. South Water St., Chicago, Ill.; A. G. Bailey, 259 Greenwich St., New 
York City, N. Y.; Mrs. Anna G. Biglow, care Merchants Exchange National Bank, 257 Broadway, New 


York City, N. Y.; Joseph K. Cass, Tyrone, Pa.; 


John C. Duncan, Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Carey E. 


Etnier, York, Pa.; Adam K. Luke, 200 Fifth Ave., New York; Adam K. Luke and Thomas Luke, Trustees 
for Mrs. Isabel Hopkins, 200 Fifth Ave., New York; David L. Luke, 200 Fifth Ave., New York; David 
L. Luke, Trustee for Jas. L. Luke, 200 Fifth Ave., New York; David L. Luke, Trustee for Wm. David 
Luke, 200 Fifth Ave., New York; John G. Luke, 200 Fifth Ave., New York; Thomas Luke, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Wm. A. Luke, Covington Va.; S. E. Slaymaker, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or-in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is-_-___-__---- 


(This information is required from daily publications only.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1916. 


Curtis P. Brapy, General Manager. 
[SEAL.] EuGENE Herz. 


(My commission expires September 29, 1917.) 


Nore.—This statement must be made in duplicate and both copies delivered by the publisher to the 
postmaster, who shall send one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster General (Division of Classification), 
Washington, D. C., and retain the other in the files of the post office. The publisher must publish a copy of 
this statement in the second issue printed next after its filing. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS KODAK ENLARGE- 
ments for Gifts, 10-inch mounted, 25c. Send only the 
negative. Best Kodak Developing. Any size roll, 10c. 
Six prints free with first roll. Or, send six negatives, any 
size, and 10c (stamps) for six prints. Roanoke Cycle 
Company, 33 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


POULTRY AND INCUBATORS 


POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 PAGE PERIODICAL, 
up to date, tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit; four 
months for 10 cents. Poultry Advocate, Dept. 61, 
Syracuse, N. Y 


PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 


YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT QUESTION SOLVED. 25 
Linen Calling Cards 25 Cents. The Parcel Post Press, 
Dept. W, Girard, Kansas. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED — EXPERI- 
ence unnecessary. Earn big pay while you learn at home 
during spare time. Only eight weeks required. Hundreds 
of good positions open. Write today for large list of 
openings and testimonials from hundreds of students we 
have placed in positions paying $100 to $500 per month. 
Address nearest office. Dept. B-27, National Salesmen’s 
Training Ass’n, Chicago, New York, San Francisco. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—Wire and Wireless and Station Agency 
Taught. Big Demand. Oldest and Largest School. Cata- 
log Free. Dodge’s Institute, Myrtle St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


TOILET ARTICLES 


KREMOLA CREAM. WONDERFUL BLEACH. RE- 
moves brown spots. By mail $1. Booklet free. Dr. C 
H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, Announcements, etc. 100 
in script lettering, including inside and outside envelopes, 
$2.50. 100 Visiting Cards, 50 cents. Write for samples. 
W. Ott Engraving Co., 1013 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Mother says: “The dest way 
to bake the best bread is to use Carnation Milk.” 


“I know that Carnation Milk is clean, sweet, pure and econom- 
ical. It saves money on the household bills. I keep plenty of it in the pantry 
always. It is right there, ready for use when I want it. When you have your 
own home, use it in all your cooking and on the table—as I do.”’ 


From Contented Cows 


Recipe for Carnation Milk Bread—One cup Carnation Milk; two tablespoons shortening; one table- 
spoon sugar; two teaspoons salt; three cups boiling water; one yeast cake; one-half cup lukewarm 
water; eleven to twelve (even) of flour. This quantity makes three loaves and a dozen small biscuits. 
Measure Carnation Milk, shortening, sugar and salt into bowl; pour on the boiling water. Allow to 
stand until lukewarm. Add yeast which has been dissolved in the one-half cup of lukewarm water. 
Stir in as much flour as dough will take up (about ten cups) and turn upon bread board. Knead 
fifteen to twenty minutes, adding remainder of flour as needed (about one cup. ) 


Best and most economical for all kinds of cooking 


Carnation Milk has many advantages Just test Carnation Milk in your weekly 
over the ordinary milk that comes in bottles. baking and daily cooking for thirty days and you will be 


It is clean, sweet, pure, always ready delighted with the results you obtain. 


for instant use, adds to the flavor and makes In making up your order for the grocer 

. all cooked and baked foods more today, just add ‘a can of Carnation Milk’’—then give it 
delicious—and, best of all, it is a thorough test. Also ask the grocer’s boy to bring a 
much more economical. Carnation Cooking Recipe Book—Free. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


General Offices: Seattle, U. S. A. 
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Every Home Comfort 
For 3c a Day 


We’ve Furnished 
1,200,000 Homes 


More homes by far than ever were fur- 
nished by any other concern in the world. 

And these are the reasons: 

We give credit to home lovers on open 
account. On terms which no one else will 
offer. 

We let our customers pay as convenient. 
If trouble comes, we give them extra time. 

We ship on approval. You may keep the 
goods for 30 days before you decide to buy 
them. Then return to us anything you 
don’t want and we will pay freight both 
ways. 


Amazing Prices 


Then we sell at amazing prices. Nobody 
else attempts to compete with them. 

We guarantee a saving under anyone else 
of from 15 to 50 per cent. 

This is due to enormous buying. To 
picking up surplus stocks. To taking whole 
factory outputs during dull seasons. 


> 


This is the largest concern in the world in 
our line. And hundreds of factories bring 
their bargains here. 

Then we sell by mail only. The prices 
we quote in our Bargain Book will seem 
almost unbelievable. 


Book in Colors 


We carry the largest assortment of home 
things ever brought together. Our new 
Fall Catalog pictures nearly 5,000 such bar- 
gains as these below. 

And many of the pictures are in actual 
colors, you so see things just as they are. 

This book with the mailing costs us $1.00 
per copy. It is a mammoth, magnificent 
book. But we want every home to have it. 

We want you to see these home things, 
see our prices, see our easy terms. 

We want you to see why hundreds of 
thousands buy all of their furnishings here. 

So we will mail this book free—this big, 
complete book—if you simply will mail us 
this coupon. 


Brings This 
Fine 
Griswold 
Brussels Rug 


to Your Home 


$10% 


Price 
Only 


A Wonderful Value. 


certain that 


ings. 


absolutely fast. 
No. 100C4C1095. 


Special to Woman’s World Readers. 
desire to open up thousands and thousands of new 
accounts with the readers of the Woman’s World, 
and this is simply a great introductory offer. 
is a sample of the many bargains that are in our 
big Fall Bargain Book, and although we have 
thousands of these rugs purchased, this pattern is 
so beautiful that they will not last long. 
better send in your order today. Then if you find 
this Griswold Brussels the best value you ever saw 
for the money, after trying it in your home for 30 
days, you can send the small monthly payment of 
75c. You surely want to get acquainted with our 
credit plan, which over a million people now enjoy. 
In selecting this rug from 
hundreds of patterns, we are offering you a floor 
covering that has everything you could possibly 
wish for—a becutiful design, charming colors and 
a wonderful quality of yarn. 
it will wear very well and keep 
all its present attractiveness. 
is executed in beautiful floral medallion design 
in a beautiful combination of green and tan color- 
The rug is made of good weight yarns, 
skillfully woven in the characteristic Brussels’ 
manner and nicely finished. Colors guaranteed 


Size 9x12 ft. 


One Year’s Credit 
Given To All 


No Contract 

No References 

No Rigid Rules 
Extra Time If Wanted 


Our Way 


We open up a charge account the 
moment we send you our catalog. 
No references required. 

The account is open—ready for 
you—before you get our book. If 
you order, simply tell us to charge 
to your account. 

No contract, no mortgage, no red 
tape, no delays. We give credit 
gladly, without any question, to 
folks who buy things for their homes. 

And we sell at cash prices, with- 
out any interest. 


A Year to Pay 


We allow on the average a year 
to pay. But we let folks pay as 
convenient. Send a little each 
month if you can. But if sickness 
comes, or loss “\work, we will give 
you extra tim. ‘ 

We have ne Allectors, no annoy- 
ing methods, “_ust pay as you can. 
By saving up two or three cents a 
day you can buy almost any home 
comfort. 


Mail This Today 


Mail us this coupon—now before 
you forget it—and see what this 
house offers. We will mail with 
the book your credit certificate, so 
you'll know you can have what you 
want. 


BE SURE TO GET OUR BIG STOVE BOOK 


4,918 Bargains 


Silverware 
Chinaware 


Furniture 
Carpets—Rugs 


Stoves—Ranges Sewing Machines 


Bicycles 
Cameras—Guns 


Draperies 


Baby Cabs 
ALL CATALOGS FREE 


It is our 


This 


So, you 


Thus, you are 


The pattern itself 


$785 


Price. . $10.95. 
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Another Special Offer to Woman's 
with our easy credit plan. 


This Bed Outfit is simply 
‘er order it today. Send 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. : 
1180 W. 35th St., Chicago 


Mail me free your 
Fall Furniture Book 


Also send me books marked below: 
[_] Stove Book 
|_| Style Book for Women 
[_] Jewelry Book 
[-] Dress Goods Book 


Name 


Address 
Write plainly. 


Give full address. 


We wai 


